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Some  weeks  ago  we  extracted  a  temperance  sermon  from 
a  fire  originating  in  a  gin-mill  at  Port  Costa,  which  destroyed 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  property  and  im- 
periled a  million  more.  Since  then  we  have  ascertained 
that  the  fire  was  attended  with  a  shameful  drunken  de- 
bauch. Whisky  rescued  from  the  flames  was  drunk  by  the 
mob  until  it  became  drunk.  The  orgy  was  a  fearful  one, 
and  lasted  for  more  than  one  day  and  night.  The  same 
incident,  happening  in  any  place  not  thoroughly  protected 
by  police,  is  liable  to  occur  again,  and  Port  Costa,  with  its 
wharves,  great  warehouses,  coal-bunks,  ferry  steamers,  and 
flouring-mills,  may  any  night  go  up  in  flames.  This  was  a 
temperance  lecture  not  suggested  by  any  humane  or  Chris- 
tian sentiment,  not  dictated  from  any  sympathy  with  the 
victims  of  the  alcoholic  habit,  not  made  with  a  view  to  the 
rescue  of  any  imperiled  soul.  It  was  a  simple,  cold  state- 
ment of  hard  facts,  addressed  to  five  wealthy  corporations 
doing  all  the  business  and  owning  all  the  property  at  Port 
.  Costa,  to  convince  them  that,  as  a  dollars-and-cents  propo- 
sition, they  could  not  afford  to  allow  the  gin-miller  to  ply 
his  vocation  in  vicinage  of  their  inflammable  properties.  It 
is  a  monstrous  anomaly — we  are  not  writing  or  thinking  of 
morals  and  conscience — that  capital,  employing  labor  and 
demanding  of  that  labor  a  clear  head,  cool  nerve,  strong 
heart,  and  steady  hand;  asking  from  it  ten  hours  of  con- 
stant strain  for  six  days  of  each  week,  and  for  fifty-two 
weeks  of  each  year,  and  expecting  of  the  laboring  man  that 
he  should  marry,  raise  children,  support,  and  educate  them, 
acquire  a  home,  pay  taxes,  perform  jury  and  other  public 
duties,  be  industrious,  economical,  and  a  good  citizen — it 
is  strange  that  sensible  and  level-headed  capitalists  should 
authorize  the  venders  of  alcoholic  drink  to  come  among 
its  labor-people,  poison  them,  rob  them,  and  so  demoralize 
them  that  they  come  to  their  work,  on  Tuesday  morning, 
weak  from  a  debauch  which  commenced  on  Saturday  night 
— a  debauch  in  which  they  beat  their  wives,  destroyed  their 
furniture,  and  spent  the  money  necessary  for  the  decent 
food  and  clothing  of  their  children  for  the  ensuing  week. 
It  is  a  traffic  the  direct  effect  of  which  is  to  impair  the  effi- 
ciency of  labor,  then  demoralize,  and  then  destroy  it.  It 
is  the  more  anomalous,  because  capital  knows  that  just  to 
the  extent  the  laborer  neglects  to  support  his  family,  the 


family  becomes  dependent  upon  the  public  fund  main- 
tained by  taxing  property.  When  the  laborer  becomes  a 
pauper,  capital  must  take  care  of  him.  '  When  the  laborer 
is  ill,  capital  must  furnish  him  an  asylum.  When  the  chil- 
dren of  labor  turn  criminal,  or  when,  from  the  use  of  alco- 
holic drink,  there  ensue  idleness,  poverty,  disease,  and 
crime,  then  capital,  prosperity,  industry,  accumulation,  and 
thrift  must  put  its  hand  in  its  pocket  and  repair  the  waste. 
A  farmer  in  our  neighborhood  employed  a  tramp  to  do  a 
day's  work,  and  paid  him  for  it  in  whisky.  The  tramp  slept 
under  the  hay-stack,  got  drunk,  and  burned  it.  This  taught 
the  fanner  a  good  practical  lesson  in  temperance.  The 
farmer  did  not  consider  the  question  as  a  moral  one ;  but 
when  he  saw  his  hay-stack  on  fire  he  determined  not  to  em- 
ploy any  more  drunken  tramps  for  whisky.  A  trial  in  Marin, 
originating  in  beer,  cost  the  county  twenty-seven  thousand 
dollars.  The  supervisors  of  that  county  would  think  that 
amount  of  money  an  extravagant  expenditure  on  roads  or 
school-houses.  The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  and  its  sys- 
tem employs  thirteen  thousand  adult  males.  These,  with 
their  families,  number  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  people. 
All  its  millions  earned  in  the  past,  and  all  its  expected  fut- 
ure millions,  have  come,  and  will  come,  from  labor.  It  is 
interested — as  a  business  proposition — in  maintaining  the 
character  of  its  employees  and  the  comfort  of  their  homes. 
With  sober,  hard-working,  well-fed,  well-clad,  well-housed 
servants — whether  heads  of  departments  or  track-walkers — 
its  interests  are  better  maintained  than  with  servants  of  a 
different  character.  A  sober  engineer  is  better  than  a  drunk- 
en one,  and  he  is  less  liable  to  destroy  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty entrusted  to  his  charge.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
conductor,  the  brakeman,  and  the  man  in  charge  of  ware- 
house or  depot.  If  the  damages,  losses,  casualties,  and 
destruction  by  fires  traceable  to  drink  could  be  ascer- 
tained, they  would  be  interesting  facts;  and  yet  this  com- 
pany has  authorized  the  establishment  of  gin-mills  wher- 
ever its  laborers  congregate.  Along  its  line  and  the  Union 
Pacific  line  of  construction,  from  Omaha  to  Sacramento, 
there  was  a  continuous  orgy  of  drunkenness,  profligacy,  and 
crime,  in  which  gamblers,  desperadoes,  and  prostitutes 
lived  off  the  railroad  laborer.  From  the  railroad  pay-cars 
came  every  dollar.  The  same  was  true  of  the  Southern 
line,  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Kansas  line,  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande,  the  roads  through  Texas,  the  roads  built  by  Van- 
derbilt,  Gould,  and  almost  everybody  else.  It  was  not  true 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  where  the  liquor  traffic  was  prohib- 
ited. Every  great  railroad  in  the  United  States  maintains 
a  saloon  in  proximity  to  its  works.  In  its  depots  and 
places  of  refreshment  there  is  the  saloon.  In  the  vicin- 
age of  all  its  workshops  is  a  saloon.  Engineers,  con- 
ductors, brakemen,  and  other  train  employees  are  "boarded 
at  whisky-selling  taverns  or  restaurants.  "Upon  every  ferry 
a  saloon  is  established,  two  upon  the  one  at  Carquinez 
Straits,  one  on  each  of  the  ferry-boats  to  Oakland  and 
Alameda,  to  Saucelito  and  San  Rafael,  and  to  Berkeley 
and  Donahue.  There  is  a  whisky  saloon  at  every  station 
along  the  track.  Upon  some  trains  bars  are  being  estab- 
lished. Upon  every- ocean,  coast,  and  river  steamer  there 
is  the  ever  convenient  place  to  get  drunk.  When  Van- 
derbilt,  Gould,  our  own  railroad  and  corporate  million- 
aires, and  the  lesser  business  men  have  considered  the 
economical  bearings  of  this  temperance  question,  have 
considered  it  from  the  standpoint  of  political  economy 
as  affecting  them  in  their  pockets  and  in  increasing 
their  taxes,  we  will  suggest  they  contemplate  it  from 
another  point  of  view — viz.:  All  the  agrarianism,  com- 
munism, and  discontent  that  are  or  in  the  past  have  been 
created  in  the  United  of  America  come  from  the  saloon. 
The  headquarters  of  socialism  in  the  city  of  New  York 
is  the  beer  saloon  of  Justin  Schwab,  in  Fourth  Avenue. 
The  exhibition  in  parade  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
liquor-swilling  Germans  in  Chicago,  armed  with  rifles, 
came  from  its  beer-shops.  There  was  never  a  labor  riot 
in  America  that  did  not  come  from  alcoholic  drink. 
There  was  never  a  riot  of  any  kind  in  America,  in  which 
blood  was  shed  or  property  destroyed,  the  inspiration  and 
impulse  of  which  did  not  come  from  drunkenness.  The 
industry  that  is  sober  never  conspires,  never  riots,  and 


never  murders.  Jealousy  of  wealth  and  a  desire  to  injure 
wealthy  men  never  in  the  world's  history  came  from  well- 
fed,  sober  labor.  There  is  no  class  so  reasonable  in  its 
demands,  so  easy  to  manage,  and  so  law-abiding  as  the 
sober,  well-recompensed  labor  class.  There  is  no  class 
so  valuable  to  society  or  upon  whom  good  government  so 
much  depends.  It  is  the  class  that  pays  all  of  the.  taxes 
and  does  all  the  hard  work.  It  makes  wealth  first  possi- 
ble and  then  enjoyable,  and  it  is  an  anomaly  that  wealth 
and  the  wealthy  classes  will  conspire  to  rob  it  of  its  earn- 
ings and  despoil  it  of  all  its  virtues  in  the  interest  of  an 
idle,  vicious,  foreign,  gin-selling  class  which  engages  itself 
in  promoting  leagues  of  freedom  in  opposition  to  law,  and 
in  sowing  the  seeds  of  jealousy  against  wealth,  that  in  riot 
and  disorder  they  may  reap  a  harvest. 

And  now  the  inquiry  naturally  arises,  what  practical  meas- 
ures can  be  instituted  to  correct  the  very  obvious  abuses 
to  which  we  have  referred  ?  There  are  a  great  many  good 
citizens  who  are  following  our  line  of  thought.  There 
are  not  a  few  liquor  dealers  who  confess  their  anxiety  to 
inaugurate  some  practical  reform,  and  who  are  willing  to 
aid  any  sensible  effort  in  the  right  direction.  There  are 
thousands  of  good  citizens,  not  prepared  to  go  to  the  length 
of  prohibition,  who  declare  that  they  have  the  right  to 
drink  if  they  please ;  who  think  the  use  of  light  wines  and 
beer  not  only  not  injurious,  but  look  upon  them  as  tem- 
perance agencies;  who  urge,  in  defense  of  their  views,  that 
there  is  but  little  inebriety  in  the  wine  and  beer-drinking 
countries  of  Europe.  There  are  good  citizens  and  plenty 
of  them  who,  in  consideration  of  the  vast  and  growing 
wine  interest  of  the  State,  are  unwilling  to  have  it  jeo- 
pardized by  hostile  legislation,  declaring  their  belief  that 
the  use  of  pure,  unadulterated  wine  may  be  so  regulated 
as  to  prove  a  good  and  not  an  evil.  And  yet  all  the  classes 
agree  that,  while  prohibition  is  unwise,  illegal,  impolitic, 
and  impracticable,  regulation  and  control  are  necessary. 
An  intelligent  liquor-dealer,  who  is  just  as  good  a  citizen 
as  a  liquor-dealer  can  be,  informed  the  writer  that  he 
favored  high  license,  the  prohibition  of  bars  in  corner- 
groceries,  good  moral  character  on  the  part  of  licensed 
dealers,  an  inspection  for  the  detection  of  adulterated 
liquors,  and  various  other  provisions  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  laboring  man,  children,  and  others  from 
temptation  to  tipple.  It  must  be  apparent  that  it  is  a 
crime  for  the  municipal  authority  to  permit  one  of  the 
criminal  class  to  sell  rum  in  a  dive.  These  places  are 
dens  of  sin.  That  the  grocer  who  sells  family  provisions 
should  be  authorized  to  keep  a  bar  is  simply  to  license  a 
trap  for  robbing  the  day-laborer  and  demoralizing  his 
children.  High  license,  desirable  as  a  means  of  provid- 
ing a  revenue  and  devolving  the  consequences  of  alcoholic 
drink  upon  those  who  make  money  as  dealers,  has  much 
to  commend  it  to  those  who  are  looking  for  means  of  con- 
trolling, rather  than  prohibiting,  the  traffic.  And  in  this 
connection  it  is  suggested  that  a  higher  license  be  de- 
manded from  those  who  sell  the  "  hardware  "  of  the  trade 
than  from  those  who  deal  in  the  lighter  beers  and  the  pure 
wines  of  California  production.  That  this  question  should 
be  carried  into  politics,  no  one  can  doubt.  There  is  where 
it  belongs,  and  where  alone  it  can  be  settled.  Moral  sua- 
sion is  a  device  of  the  gin-miller.  There  is,  we  would  also 
suggest,  a  line  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Prohibitionists 
which  might  work  temperance  results  more  quickly  than 
the  programme  laid  out  by  them.  We  have  great  respect 
for  enthusiasts,  specialists,  and  men  of  one  idea.  These 
are  the  men  who  move  the  world.  But  the  true  reformer 
who  has  judgment  as  well  as  zeal,  must  not  discourage  the 
allies  who. would  work  with  him.  The  "high  license," 
"local  option,"  "no  bar  in  grocery,"  "light  beer  and 
pure  wine  "  temperance  man  is  not  to  have  his  judgment 
despised,  nor  his  motives  questioned,  because  he  does  not 
go  the  whole  hog  of  prohibition.  The  Argonaut  is  in  favor 
of  temperance  reform,  and  just  now  finds  itself  snubbed 
from  the  front  and  assaulted  at  the  rear.  It  is  not  good 
enough,  nor  on  high  ground  enough,  to  suit  the  advance 
line  of  temperance  skirmishers;  and  it  is  altogether  too 
good  and  on  too  high  ground  to  suit  the  i  the  rear, 

who,  as  manufacturers,  jobbers,  retail.  consumers, 
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have  a  selfish  and  personal  interest  in  maintaining  the  gin 
industry.  We  are  considering  this  question  of  regulating 
the  consumption  of  alcohol  as  simply  an  economical  ques- 
tion, and  one  involving  most  directly  the  interest  of  the 
working  class.  As  the  question  stands  to-day,  the  em- 
ployers of  labor — those  who  are  interested  that  the  working 
force  of  the  country  should  remain  sober,  strong,  willing, 
and  content;  the  tax-payers  who  are  interested  in  eco- 
nomical expenditures;  and  the  property  owners,  whose 
wealth  and  comfort  depend  upon  the  maintenance  of 
order  under  the  law — are  in  conspiracy  to  demoralize,  de- 
bauch, and  destroy  the  labor  class;  all  conspiring  to  make 
it  poor,  break  up  its  homes  and  families,  bring  up  its 
children  in  ignorance,  and  teach  the  poor  to  indulge  in 
jealous  distrust  and  hatred  of  the  rich.  This  sowing 
of  the  wind  will  in  time  reap  the  whirlwind.  We  ear- 
nestly wish  that  the  preacher  people  would  stop  praying 
for  temperance  reform,  get  out  of  the  way,  and  permit 
sensible,  level-headed,  common  sense,  tax-payers,  labor 
employers,  and  property  owners  to  consider  the  question, 
not  as  a  religious,  or  moral,  or  sentimental  one,  but  as  na 
economical  business  proposition. 


There  was  once  a  time,  away  in  the  long  ago,  when  we 
were  glad  that  Christ  was  born.  We  looked  forward  to 
the  Christmas  week  with  its  hopeful  anticipations  of 
Christmas  pleasures,  and  to  the  Christmas  eve  when,  ere 
we  crawled  away  to  our  cot,  we  saw  the  Christmas  stock- 
ing pendant  in  the  chimney-corner.  We  believed  in  Santa 
Claus,  and  his  sleigh,  and  his  team  of  reindeer;  and  as 
we  grew  older,  we  appreciated  the  love  of  parents  that 
took  as  much  pleasure  in  providing  the  childrens'  gifts  as 
did  the  children  in  receiving  them.  We  hung  up  our 
stocking,  and  in  the  morning  it  was  filled  with  such  simple 
and  inexpensive  gifts  as  filled  our  childish  heart  to  over- 
flowing with  joy;  and  as  we  older  grew,  our  mother  gave 
us  embroidered  slippers,  and  our  sisters,  in  secret  cunning, 
wrought  us  a  pair  of  suspenders  or  winter  gloves.  We  re- 
call our  painted  sleds  and  jack-knives  as  among  the  most 
charming  of  our  recollections  of  the  good  old  Christmas 
days;  ere  Santa  Claus  and  St.  Nicholas  were  taken  captive 
by  the  shopkeeper,  and  ere  the  manger  and  the  cradle 
of  the  infant  God  were  invoked  as  incentives  to  patronize 
the  jeweler.  Christmas  week  is  anticipated  as  a  dreadful 
annoyance,  one  in  which  the  pocket  is  to  bleed  and  the 
pride  to  be  mortified.  To  give  presents  has  become  a 
duty,  exacted  by  the  most  rigid  canons  of  social  life,  and 
the  rule  .is  the  more  inexorable  if  the  giver  is  but  ill  able 
to  conform  to  it.  In  the  olden  time,  gifts  were  confined 
to  the  family  circle,  and  were  appreciated  for  the  kindly 
sentiment  that  prompted  them.  Now  the  stranger  pre- 
sumes to  put  you  under  the  obligation  of  a  Christmas  gift, 
and  subjects  you  to  the  inexcusable  familiarity  of  a  pres- 
ent. The  shopkeeper  sends  you  his  daub  of  a  colored 
card  with  fringe  of  silken  cord  and  tassel.  The  sacred 
precincts  of  the  family  circle  are  invaded  by  the  present- 
maker.  We  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  obtrusive  or 
vulgar  than  the  sending  of  gifts  without  the  license  of  rela- 
tionship or  intimate  friendship.  Christmas  day,  from  its 
early  simplicity,  in  which  religious  sentiment  was  mingled 
with  the  exchange  of  family  greetings,  has  become  com- 
mercial. Ostentation  and  display  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  good  old  homely  Christmas  festival.  The  Christmas 
board  of  the  olden  time  was  a  table  bountifully  laden 
with  good  things,  to  which  were  invited  the  poor  relations, 
and  at  which  hearts  were  made  to  expand  with  generous 
emotion,  as  stomachs  distended  under  the  filling  of  stuffed 
turkey,  chicken-pie,  and  plum-pudding.  Christmas  eve, 
and  day,  and  night  were  times  of  wassail  and  feasting;  a 
time  in  which  the  poor  were  remembered  by  a  load  of 
wood,  a  Christmas  basket  with  a  bottle  looking  boldly  out 
from  its  corner,  not  a  bottle  of  ginger-pop  or  iced  tea,  but 
of  good  old  cognac,  with  its  fiery  cheer  to  make  glad  the 
heart  that  was  beating  slow  with  age,  and  swift  the  pulse 
that  was  tardily  throbbing  in  its  measurement  of  time. 
Christmas  eve  and  night  gathered  the  young  folk  to  the 
games  of  forfeit,  to  a  night  of  frolic  and  fun;  entertain- 
ments beginning  with  sitting  around  in  embarrassed 
modesty — for  young  folk  were  modest  fifty  years  ago — and 
ending  with  a  rollicking  Virginia  reel,  whenevery  body  in 
the  dance  whirled  everybody  else;  or  if  in  one  of  our 
Puritan  homes  where  dancing  was  prohibited,  in  the  game 
of  "  snap-the-whip,"  where  everybody  tumbled  over  every- 
body, and  everybody  kissed  everybody  on  their  "road  to 
Rome."  The  Christmas  dinner  is  no  longer  a  family 
banquet ;  Christmas  eve  is  no  longer  set  apart  for  a  family 
gathering,  Christmas  gifts  are  no  longer  confined  to  friends, 
and  the  Christmas  poor  are  altogether  forgotten  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  Christmas  gifts.  Fashionable  society  has  stolen 
this  festival  of  Christ  and  turned  it  over  to  the  shop- 
keeper, and  in  thus  doing  has  robbed  it  of  all  the  senti- 
ment it  ever  possessed. 

And,  while  we  are  scolding,  let  us  regret  that  New  Year's 

calling  upon  New  Year's  day  is  falling  into  disuse.    It  is 

r.cient  and  honorable  custom,  coming  to   us   New 

■  from  our  Holland  ancestors;  and  by  us  gener- 


ously extended  to  New  England,  and,  as  our  surplus 
population  moved  westward,  carried  westward  and  plant- 
ed in  all  the  Northern  States.  It  had  extended  to  the 
South  as  well,  till  it  had  become  one  of  the  too  few  holi- 
days of  our  people.  It  had  become  so  universal  that  in 
all  our  country  there  was  scarce  a  town  or  hamlet  where 
friends  did  not  extend  friendly  greetings;  and  the  cheery 
salutation  of  a  "  happy  new  year  and  many  of  them  "  was 
heard  throughout  the  land.  On  New  Year's  day,  the  busi- 
ness man,  too  much  engaged  to  observe  the  amenities  of 
social  life  during  the  year,  made  penitential  pilgrimage 
to  all  his  lady  acquaintances,  and  was  absolved  in  baptism 
of  wine  for  all  his  past  social  sins.  The  custom  broke 
down  the  barriers  of  caste  somewhat;  and  to  the  houses  of 
the  affluent  and  the  well-loaded  table  the  humble  friend 
was  not  an  unwelcome  guest,  as  he  came  cleanly  clad  with 
his  hearty  geeting  of  "  a  happy  new  year."  It  is  not  true 
that  the  custom  has  been  abused  any  more  than  any  other 
social  custom ;  nor  do  we  know  that  it  has  been  abused  at 
all,  except  by  the  fashionable  minority,  who  made  it  so  ex- 
pensive by  their  ostentatious  and  costly  preparations  for 
reception  that  the  middle  and  not  wealthy  class  was 
driven  from  its  observance.  And  then  these  wealthy  ones, 
tired  of  their  own  folly  and  cured  of  their  ostentation  by 
consideration  of  its  cost,  shrinking  from  the  trouble  of 
keeping  up  a  custom  they  had  demoralized,  began  to  hang 
baskets  on  their  door-knobs.  We  always  feel  like  placing 
a  cobble-stone  in  one  of  these  baskets,  for  assuredly  the 
domicile  that  expects  a  New  Year's  call  may  pay  the  caller 
the  compliment  of  keeping  a  flunky  to  open  the  door,  so 
that  it  may  appear  that  the  seeming  inhospitality  is  not  the 
premeditation  of  indifference  nor  the  result  of  a  poverty  so 
great  that  it  can  not  afford  a  welcome  smile  to  the  New 
Year's  visitor.  There  may  be  many  reaspns  why  well-bred 
people  can  not  receive  guests;  but  we  thfnkof  no  possible 
condition  which  justifies  locking  the  front  door  and  put- 
ting a  basket  where  the  latch-string  ought  to  hang.  We 
hope  to  see  this  most  excellent  old  custom  revive,  and 
hope  that  next  year  in  San  Francisco  we  shall  again 
enjoy  a  rollicking,  happy  New  Year's  day  by  the  ex- 
change of  greetings.  We  call  upon  the  ladies  to  throw 
open  their  houses,  give  us  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  sandwich, 
and  a  glass  of  sherry,  with  a  cracker;  give  us  old  fellows, 
who  can  only  call  once  in  a  year,  the  welcome  of  smiling 
faces — never  mind  about  the  showy  set-out  of  an  expen- 
sive banquet;  and  let  the  ornamental  Temple  of  Freedom 
and  Goddess  of  Liberty,  done  in  starch,  be  omitted.  If 
the  young  boys  and  editors  of  the  Bulletin  can  not  make 
New  Year  calls  without  getting  drunk  by  over-drinking, 
and  sick  by  over-stuffiing,  we  see  no  reason  why  gentlemen 
should  be  discouraged  from  making  New  Year  calls  upon 
their  lady  friends. 

A  second  meeting  of  representative  citizens,  Governor 
Stoneman  presiding,  was  held  at  the  Grand  Hotel  on 
Thursday  evening,  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  a  World's 
Fair  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  in  the  year  1887.  The 
discussion  took  a  very  practical  turn.  The  magnitude  of 
the  enterprise,  and  the  large  expenditure  of  money  neces- 
sary to  its  success,  were  very  fully  considered.  The  gen- 
eral current  of  opinion  was  in  the  direction  of  a  serious 
effort  to  bring  about  the  result.  Let  San  Francisco  raise 
from  her  citizens  a  fund  of,  say,  one  million  of  dollars,  as 
an  assurance  of  our  good  faith  toward  those  whom  we  shall 
invite  to  contribute  toward  its  success.  Then  let  us  ask  from 
the  plethoric  treasury  at  Washington,  say  two  millions  of 
dollars,  in  aid  of  the  enterprise.  Let  California,  through 
its  Legislature,  give  one  million  of  dollars;  and  the  city  of 
San  Francisco,  through  its  municipal  government,  half  a 
million.  The  adjacent  States  and  Territories,  and  the 
counties  of  the  State,  will  be  asked  to  build,  each  for  itself, 
a  structure  for  their  peculiar  exhibits.  Eastern  States  will 
be  solicited  to  do  the  same.  The  General  Government  will 
be  solicited  to  erect  a  building  for  a  display  similar  to  that 
made  at  Philadelphia.  Our  Mexican,  Central,  and  South 
American  neighbors,  Australia,  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific, 
Japan,  Corea,  China,  and  India,  would  be  looked  to  for  at- 
tractive exhibits.  San  Francisco  is  the  centre  of  strange 
peoples,  who,  could  they  be  brought  together,  would  make 
a  curious  and  interesting  exhibition,  and  one  which  would 
attract  to  our  coast  a  large  concourse  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  enterprise  is  entrusted  to  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  fifteen  citizens,  who  are  charged  with  all  the  pre- 
liminaries. 

— * 

When  Peter  Cooper — who  was  loved  and  honored  when 
living — died,  some  enthusiastic,  super-zealous  friends  un- 
dertook to  raise  for  him  a  monument  to  cost  forty  thousand 
dollars.  The  subscription  sticks  at  four  thousand  dollars. 
The  average  journalist  thinks  this  fact  evidences  a  lack  of 
appreciation  and  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  public.  It 
does  no  such  thing;  but  is  a  rebuke  to  that  impulsive  sen- 
timentality which  rushes  in  to  attempt  the  impossible.  If 
the  heirs  of  the  Cooper  millions  had  desired  to  erect  for 
him  any  other  monument  than  the  one  he  reared  for  him- 
self in  his  lifetime,  let  them  build  it.  We  can  not  con- 
ceive of  any  combination  of  circumstances  that  justifies  the 


soliciting  of  funds  to  erect  either  tomb  or  monument  to  a 
dead  millionaire.  If,  during  his  lifetime,  he  has  builded 
for  himself,  by  his  acts  of  generous  philanthropy,  some 
proud  memorial  which  will  carry  his  name  in  honor  to  the 
future,  he  will  need  no  commemoration  in  marble  or  bronze. 
If,  during  his  lifetime,  he  has. not  so  builded  for  himself, 
he  will  then  deserve  to  rot  in  obscurity  and  be  soon  for- 
gotten. 

If  Mr.  Villard  had  saved  the  half  million  of  dollars  ex- 
pended by  him  in  entertaining  English  lords  and  German 
barons  in  their  overland  junketing  when  his  road  was  com- 
pleted, he  would  have  broken  his  financial  fall  and  enlisted 
a  greater  sympathy  for  himself  than  he  is  now  likely  to  re- 
ceive from  the  victims  of  his  blind  pool.  Mr.  Villard 
blazed  like  a  comet  across  the  financial  horizon,  and,  like 
the  comet,  his  spread  of  luminous  tail  has  been  more  strik- 
ing and  effective  than  the  soundness  of  his  nebulous  head 
that  so  brightly  illumined  our  northern  sky  and  corus- 
cated across  our  arctic  firmament.  Let  us,  however,  be 
grateful  that  the  road  is  built,  and  that  it  has  opened  up  to 
settlement  a  valuable  territory  which  was  heretofore  almost 
unknown  and  inaccessible. 

The  Chronicle,  with  display  heading,  announces  "  A 
Lively  Breeze  "  over  the  Huntington  letters,  and  proposes 
a  Congressional  investigation.  The  lively  breeze  is  evi- 
denced by  extracts  from  some  twenty-one  of  our  least  im- 
portant sountry  journals — the  small  weeklies  of  small 
towns.  As  an  illustration  of  the  independence  of  the  in- 
dependent press,  and  its  earnest  opposition  to  monopoly, 
is  the  pregnant  fact  that  none  of  those  anti-railroad  news- 
papers have  any  railroad  advertising.  All  of  us  who  have 
a  paying  column  of  railroad  notices  are  presumably  hired 
to  think  that  this  tempest  in  a  tea-pot  will  not  throw  the 
lid  off,  nor  burst  the  pot. 

Captain  Northrop,  of  the  De  Molays  of  Kentucky,  who 
won  the  first  prize,  and  selected  the  fifth  in  point  of  value 
and  artistic  beauty  at  the  triennial  conclave  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  been  presented  with  a  life-size  portrait  of  him- 
self by  appreciative  comrades.  We  think  the  kind  of  fan- 
tastic drill  accomplished  by  the  competitive  commander- 
ies  of  Knights  Templars  is  fittingly  recognized  by  a  por- 
trait of  the  captain  of  the  squad  who  has  the  patience  to 
teach  the  performance  of  such  absurd  and  senseless 
manoeuvres. 

Senator  Sabin,  of  Minnesota,  is  charged  by  the  Exam- 
iner  with  the  possession  of  ten  millions  of  dollars;  and  he 
is  Chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Committee.  He 
is  also  accused  of  brains.  The  Examiner  is  owned  by  a 
millionaire;  but  he  is  not  accused  of  writing  for  it;  and  if 
he  were,  the  columns  of  that  journal  would  either  acquit 
him  of  the  accusation,  or  convict  him  of  having  no  brains. 


Several  Eastern  papers  have  recently  offered  prizes  for 
the  best  original  stories,  and  although  the  term  of  one — 
the  Story-Teller—  has  already  expired,  the  .Youth's  Com- 
panion and  the  Chicago  Current  prizes  are  still  open  for 
competition.  The  Story-Teller s  prize  was  five  hundred 
dollars  for  the  best  original  American  story,  by  an  Ameri- 
can writer,  that  should  be  handed  in  before  January  1, 
1884.  The  Youth's  Companion  offers  four  prizes,  of  five 
hundred  dollars  each,  for  a  boy's  story,  a  girl's  story,  a 
short  humorous  story,  and  a  story  of  adventure.  For  the 
second-best,  in  point  of  merit,  there  is  a  prize  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  in  each  case.  These,  stories  must 
be  in  before  May  20,  1884.  The  Current  offers  prizes, 
aggregating  one  thousand  dollars,  for  forty-three  stories,  of 
four  thousand  words  each.  The  first  prize  will  be  one 
hundred  dollars,  two  second  prizes  will  be  fifty  dollars 
each,  five  third  prizes  will  be  forty  dollars  each,  twenty- 
five  fourth  prizes  will  be  twenty  dollars  each,  and  ten  fifth 
prizes  will  be  fifteen  dollars  each.  The  manuscripts  must 
be  in  by  March  1,  1884.  In  this  connection,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  prizes  offered  by  St.  Nicholas  for  original 
illustrations  to  a  story,  in  which  awards  will  be  given  to 
those  experienced  in  the  art  of  drawing,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  never  received  instructions. 


The  immense  number  of  baggage  checks  which  the 
principal  railways  are  now  obliged  to  keep  involves  an  ex- 
pense which  should  receive  more  consideration  from  the 
general  baggage  agents.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road, 
for  instance,  is  said  to  have  over  one  million  checks,  and 
as  they  cost  about  eight  dollars  a  hundred,  this  alone  indi- 
cates an  investment  of  eighty  thousand  dollars.  So  far  as 
travelers  are  concerned,  the  American  system  of  handling 
baggage  is  greatly  preferable  to  that  in  European  countries, 
where  paper  labels  are  pasted  on  the  baggage;  but  in  the 
matter  of  economy,  the  European  roads  probably  have  the 
advantage.  American  travelers  will  never  willingly  sur- 
render the  advantages  of  having  their  solid  metallic  checks 
in  their  pocket,  representing  each  piece  of  baggage,  and  it 
is  not  all  desirable  that  the  present  plan  be  given  up;  but 
the  vast  multiplicity  of  checks  can  certainly  be  dimin- 
ished considerably  by  some  concerted  plan  among  bag- 
gage agents. 

At  the  Mathew  Arnold  reception  in  New  York  a  guest 
asked  the  distinguished  poet  if  he  were  a  relative  of  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  ana  another  said:  "I  can't  tell  you  how  de- 
lighted I  have  been  with  your  poems,  '  The  Light  of  Asia ' 
and  'Enoch  Arden.'" 
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CHIT-CHAT. 


"  There's  a  new  foot  on»  the  floor,  my  friend, 

And  a  new  face  at  the  door,  my  friend — 

A  new  face  at  the  door." 

No  one  opens  the  door  to  the  new  year,  and  looks  it  in 
the  face,  without  a  hopeful  uplifting  of  the  heart.  In  all 
the  sweep  of  the  rushing  years,  bearing  with  them  in  their 
resistless  flow,  as  we  so  soon  learn  to  know  they  must  bear, 
the  driftwood  of  our  wrecked  loves  and  ambitions,  never  a 
new  one  comes  but  that  we  hail  it  with  a  joyous  welcome. 
"  A  happy  New  Year!  A  happy  New  Year! " 
We  cry  it  out  to  each  other  with  honest  intent.  We  whis- 
per it  to  ourselves  with  tremulous  hope.  We  lay  the  left 
hand  with  a  careless  touch  of  pity  and  good-bye  upon  the 
grizzled  pall  of  the  old  one  going  out.  But  we  stretch  out 
the  good  right  hand,  and  give  the  warm  smile  of  welcome 
to  the  new  year  coming  in,  the  glad  young  new  year  that  so 
soon,  alas,  grows  old.  Now  and  again  we  may  yearn  for 
some  past  year  that  was  borne  away  from  us  all  too  soon 
with  all  the  sweetness  and  good  that  was  in  it.  But  we  turn 
even  from  that  willingly  enough  to  peer  into  the  short,  de- 
fined, yet  fathomless  future  of  a  new  twelvemonth.  Some- 
where in  its  familiar  succession  of  foliage,  lruitage,  and 
desolation,  we  look  to  find  something  brighter,  better,  and 
more  beautiful  than  in  the  glory  of  life  we  yet  have  had. 
Never  a  year  has  swept  away  into  the  limitless  sea,  that  its 
winds  were  not  the  sighs  from  breaking  hearts,  and  its  waves 
the  tears  from  anguished  eyes.  Yet  never  a  year  has  swept 
away  this  seedling  of  hope  from  the  human  heart.  Its  tiny 
roots  are  too  firmly  fixed  to  be  loosed  by  the  tremulous 
wash  of  life,  and  once  a  year  it  puts  forth  its  pale,  coura- 
geous little  blossom,  in  the  familiar  yet  not  habit-worn 
greeting,  "  A  happy  New  Year!" 

That  wras  a  good  joke  the  critics  played  on  us  last  week. 
Being  compelled  to  bolt  their  Christmas  dinner  and  go  to 
report  the  opera,  they  were  unkind  enough  to  visit  their 
indigestion  upon  a  harmless  public.  They  reported  every- 
thing so  glowingly  couleur  de  rose  that  we  all  put  on  our 
opera-cloaks  and  our  dress-coats  and  went  to  hear 
"Faust."  We  did  not  hear  Faust.  Several  things 
prevented  his  being  audible.  Imprimis,  a  bad  cold — a 
very  bad  cold.  In  fact,  no  one  ever  dreamed  there  was 
enough  climate  in  California  to  give  so  much  tenor  so 
much  cold.  Secondly,  a  bad  drunk — a  very  bad  drunk. 
It  might  be  more  graceful,  more  rhetorical,  to  say  that  he 
was  inebriated,  or  intoxicated,  or  tipsy.  But  it  was  not 
so.  He  was  mutely,  gloriously,  exquisitely  drunk.  An 
alcoholic  suggestion  permeated  every  wave  and  bend  of 
him.  The  very  feathers  of  his  hat  seemed  to  have  been 
dipped  into  the  insidious  wine-cup,  and  ogled,  and  flut- 
tered, and  disported  themselves  generally  in  a  highly  un- 
dignified manner.  Such  tipsy  feathers,  such  an  altogether 
improper  pair  of  feathers,  no  one  ever  saw  before.  If  the 
feathers  had  brief  recurring  moments  of  lucidity,  and  the 
tenor's  locomotion  discontinued  for  a  moment  to  be  a 
rebus,  his  pudgy  little  fists  immediately  became  violently 
intoxicated,  and  waved  his  sentiments  in  a  delirious  man- 
ner. This  was  all  highly  enjoyable  in  a  way.  But  un- 
fortunately, we  had  gone  to  the  opera,  and  no  one  seemed 
to  care  to  accept  a  circus  instead. 

A  Scotch  troubadour  passed  through  this  city  not  many 
years  ago  whose  favorite  lay  was  the  slogan  of  the  MacGre- 
gor.  As  his  voice  rang  out  with  trumpet  peal,  "  Gather! 
gather!  gather!  gather! "  it  seemed  as  if  every  Highland- 
man  that  ever  wore  a  plaid,  and  left  off  "  breeks  "  as  a  su- 
perfluous luxury  and  fit  only  for  a  proverb  of  the  weather, 
would  rally  to  the  cry.  En  passant,  the  Scotch  troubadour 
always  announced,  with  a  rich  Highland  roll,  that  he  sang 
it  by  request.  He  at  last  left  it  offthe  programme,  also  by 
request.  Some  guilty  man  here  must  have  been  singing 
the  slogan  of  the  sloggers.  New  York  is  full  of  prima  don- 
nas. San  Francisco  is  full  of  sloggers.  And  they  continue 
to  come.  Presently  the  newspapers  will  come  out  with 
conundrum  editorials,  headed  "  What  shall  we  do  with  our 
gladiators? "  The  gladiators  themselves  have  been  as  ver- 
satile as  their  possibilities  would  admit.  But  the  gladiator 
is  not  a  various  person,  and  it  is  possible  to  have  an  embar- 
rassment of  him.  Such  of  him  as  rows,  has  rowed.  Such 
of  him  as  wrestles,  has  wrestled.  Such  of  him  as"poses,  has 
posed.  There  is  nothing  left  but  to  come  back  to  first  prin- 
ciples. Our  friends,  the  Etruscans,  having  a  lot  of  gladia- 
tors on  hand,  turned  them  to  good  account,  and  gave  the 
burying  business  a  lively  boom.  An  Etruscan  gentleman, 
bound  for  the  Stygian  shore,  was  accompanied  by  a  plat- 
form whereon  a  wrestling  match  was  in  active  course.  It 
may  have  distracted  attention  from  the  corpse,  but  it  cer- 
tainly enlivened  the  duties  of  the  pall-bearers.  At  present 
it  is  very  difficult  to  secure  a  heavy  citizen  to  see  a  comrade 
to  the  grave  without  such  an  amount  of  kicking  as  kicks  all 
the  sacredness  out  of  the  privilege,  and  all  the  Damon  and 
Pythias  out  of  one's  ideas.  The  Irish  alone  have  continued 
the  ancient  and  interesting  ceremony,  in  the  form  of  "  wak- 
ing" the  dead.  But  as  among  them  the  gladiatorial  com- 
bats are  entirely  the  work  of  amateurs,  and  generally  come 
up  with  a  suddenness  which  precludes  any  idea  of  pre-ar- 
rangement,  the  ceremony  may  be  said  to  have  been  pre- 
served in  a  somewhat  mutilated  form.  It  lies  within  our 
power,  with  this  swarm  of  gladiators  on  hand,  to  restore  the 
custom  in  its  pristine  purity.  We  may  now  feel  justified  in 
quite  cheerfully  awaiting  the  exit  of  the  next  pioneer. 

Clara  Belle,  who  is,  perhaps,  more  difficult  to  shock 
than  some  others  of  her  species,  yet  confessed  the  other 
day  to  having  been  horrified  by  an  original  oath  on  the 
lips  of  a  fair,  delicate,  porcelain-looking  girl  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  opera  house.  Some  one  stepped  upon  her 
train,  and  the  girl  exclaimed,  naturally  and  spontaneous- 
ly, "  Goddlemity ! "  There  must  be  just  a  trace  of  affecta- 
tion in  Clara  Belle.  No  one  knows  better  than  she  that 
most  women  say  "  damn! "  when  they  get  mad.  It  is  not 
a  virile  or  a  venomous  damn.  Its  being  quite  intransitive 
may  take  the  harm  out  of  it,  for  they  never  damn  anything 
or  anybody.  They  simply  emit  the  expletive  itself  with 
considerable  force  and  brevity,  and  with  a  triumphant 


satisfaction  in  their  faces  of  having  done  something  en- 
ormously wicked.  But  they  always  say  it.  "Goddle- 
mity" is  probably  the  young  woman's  company  damn. 
Young  women,  like  young  men,  like  to  embellish  their 
oaths  with  the  fanciful  tricks  of  their  imaginations.  A 
young  lady  with  a  pale,  rapt,  angelic  sort  of  face^occupied 
the  adjacent  divan  to  mine  in  the  Turkish  bath  the  other 
day.  One  hundred  and  forty  degrees  of  heat  did  not 
take  the  perfect  pallor  from  her  face  or  the  rings  out  of 
her  hair.  Whilst  I  was  admiring  her  as  one  of  the  pale, 
high-bred  type  of  girls,  she  went  out  into  the  massage- 
room  to  cool  for  a  moment,  and,  slipping  upon  the  wet 
marble,  fell  prone  upon  the  floor.  With  the  readiness  of 
habit,  she  exclaimed:  "  Hellity-devilty-cussedy-damn ! " 
Strange  to  say,  this  awful  piece  of  epitomizing  did  not 
sound  profane.  And  yet  I  do  not  think  of  any  addi- 
tion the  youn£  lady  could  have  made  to  it. 

One  could  not  help  thinking  the  other  night,  as  Miss 
Jeffreys-Lewis  launched  herself  at  Mr.  Joseph  Grismer  in 
one  of  her_snow-slides,  how  hard  it  would  have  gone  with 
him  if  the  alcoholic  tenor  had  been  in  his  place.  As  it 
was,  Mr.  ^Grismer  had  to  keep  a  pretty  sharp  lookout. 
While  every  one  is  prepared  for  this  sudden  posturing  on 
the  part  of  Miss  Lewis,  no  is  prepared  for  just  the.posture 
which  comes,  if  As  for  Mr.  Joseph  Grismer,  he  Jooked 
like  a  San_  Rafael  swell  in  [the  throes  of  tennis,  ik  When 
the  gentle  "avalanche  of  emotion  and  toilet  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room  threatened  to  drop  down  somewhere,  an 
expression  of  wild  alarm  settled  on  his  eye.  He  didn't 
dare  to  dodge  it,  and  he  didn't  dare  to  drop  it.  It  was 
never  quite  certain  whether  Miss  Lewis  was  heading  for 
the  sofa,  the  floor,  or  Mr.  Gnsmer's  arms.  But  whatever 
she  headed  for  she  struck,  and  landed  looking  as  if  she 
grew  there.  Once  she  settled  herself  on  his  vest  pocket, 
and  looked  unqualifiedly  comfortable  there,  and  the 
amazed  actor  managed  to  screen  the  daze  in  his  counte- 
nance from  the  audience.  Only  once  did  he  permit  him- 
self to  look^astonished.  When  Jeffreys-Lewis  arose  .and 
twirled,  till  her  draperies  swirled  around  her  in  white  con- 
tinuous folds,  and  she  appeared  to  be  about  to  plunge  out 
somewhere  toward  the  Farallones  and  landed  with  mathe- 
matical exactness  in  his  arms,  a  slight  spasm  of  astonish- 
ment convulsed  his  face.  He  had  expected  her  to  vault 
over  his  head.  But  it  relaxed  immediately  into  a  gratified 
smile  over  his  own  prowess.  He  deserves  half  the  ap- 
plause. Jeffreys-Lewis's  part  is  easily  understood.  She 
has  had  a  special  frock  built  for  the  scene,  which  is  the 
very  "  adultery  of  art,"  as  Ben  Jonson  puts  it. 
"  A  sweet  disorder  in  the  dress 

Kindle  in  clothes  a  wantoness." — Herrick. 

After  this  she  removes  her  stays,  then,  upon  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  moment,  lets  go  and  Hops.  But  how  does  Gris- 
mer know  which  way  she  is  going  to  flop,  and  when?  Honor 
to  whom  honor  is  due.  Grismer  is  not  yet  a  great  actor, 
but  he  is  a  fine  "  catch." 

Perhaps  there  is  no  word  in  the  language  that  has  been 
more  glibly  used  in  the  last  decade  of  years  than  "  style." 
It  has  been  hackneyed,  worn  out,  dropped,  and  picked  up 
again.  Nothing  very  well  replaces  it,  it  being  one  of  those 
comprehensive,  elastic  words  which  expresses  the  many 
different  ideas  of  many  different  minds.  A  tonsorial  artist 
of  this  city,  who  regards  himself  as  the  great  apostle  of 
chic  in  this  country,  was  good  enough  to  favor  his  lady  pa- 
trons last  week  with  New  Year's  cards.  He  wished  them 
the  compliments  of  the  season,  with  his  name  affixed  in  a 
cramped  foreign  hand.  But  the  feature  was  a  large  assort- 
ment of  circumflex  accents,  distributed,  like  the  rain  of 
heaven,  on  the  just  and  the  unjust  alike.  They  capped  t's 
and  l's  quite  as  liberally  as  any  more  privileged  letter,  and 
occasionally  decorated  an  empty  space.  Being  questioned 
concerning  the  free  hand  with  which  he  had  sown  his  ac- 
cents, the  tonsorial  artist  informed  „his  clientele  that  he 
used  them  for  "  style."  Una. 


A  few  years  since,  says  the  Railway  World,  the  Union 
and^Central  Pacific  companies  inaugurated  the  humane 
planTof  providing  sleeping-cars  for  emigrants,  or  rather  day 
cars_which  could  be  converted  into  comfortable  sleeping 
places  at  night,  and  for  which  no  extra  charge  was  made. 
This  thoughtful  action  greatly  lessened  the  inconvenience 
and  often  suffering  of  a  journey  across  the  continent,  and 
the  plan  is  now  in  use  on  all  the  transcontinental  'roads. 
The  Northern  Pacific  company  has  gone  A,  step  further  in 
protecting  emigrants  from  rapacious  eating-house  keepers 
and  traders,  by  arranging  to  have  the  conductors  of  the 
dining-cars,  which  now  run  on  their  through  trains,  carry 
supplies  of  canned  meats,  coffee,  etc.,  which  emigrants 
can  purchase  at  reasonable  rates.  The  emigrant  cars  of 
this  company,  too,  are  supplied  with  a  stove  for  cooking 
and  a  sink  for  washing  dishes,  and  each  passenger  is  sup- 
plied with  a  sleeping  berth  and  mattress,  the  berths  for 
women  being  supplied  with  curtains. 


Railway  companies  in  this  country,  says  the  Railway 
World,  are  now  generally  coming  to  the  adoption  of  rules 
prohibiting  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  of  any  kind  by 
their  employees  under  penalty  of  dismissal.  This  is  a 
great  and  beneficial  change  from  the  state  of  things  only  a 
few  years  ago,  when  the  use  of  liquor  by  railway  men  was 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  and  was  indeed  con- 
sidered almost  indispensable  to  popularity  and  good-fel- 
lowship. Railway  officers  can  do  a  vast  amount  of  good 
by  strongly  discountenancing  the  use  of  liquors,  by  exam- 
ple as  well  as  precept,  and  by  educating  their  employees 
to  feel  that  manliness  as  well  as  efficiency  is  promoted  far 
better  by  abstinence  than  by  even  a  moderate,  use  of  intox- 
icating drinks. 

The  strange  and  violent  opposition  to  Mr.  Cox  on  the 
ground  that  he  has  been  a  humorist  recalls  the  advice  once 
given  to  a  young  orator  by  an  old  politician.  "Young 
man,"  said  he,  "  if  you  want,  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  man, 
a  great  leader,  never  tell  a  story,  never  utter  a  joke ;  look 
solemn  and  pound  the  table." 


STORYETTES. 

Grave   and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Turnham-green,  England,  railway  station. — Young  lady, 
arriving  just  in  time  to  see  a  train  leaving  station,  inquires : 
"  Howjaften  do  they  run  to  the  Mansion  House  ? "  Por- 
ter: "Every  quarter  of  an  hour,  miss."  Young  lady: 
"  When  is  the  next?"  Porter:  "In  twenty-five  minutes, 
miss." 

♦ — 

The  Vicomtesse  de  Saint-Frusquin  is  at  confession. 
Her  sins  are  grave^ones,  without  doubt,  for  the  priest 
orders  the  pemtent_one  tojast  every  day  until_noomfor  a 
month.  it"bVes,  holy  father,"  says  the  vicomtesse,  ".1  will 
observe  the  fast,  and  in  order  that  God's  mercyjnay  be 
greater,T  promise  you  to  make  all  of  my  domestics  fast 
with  me! " 

— ♦ — 

Charles  Sumper,  when  in  London,  gave  a  ready  reply. 
At  a  dinner,  given  in  his  honor,_he  spoke  of  "  the  ashes  " 
of  some  dead  hero.  "  Ashes!  =4  What  American  English!" 
rudely  broke  in  an  Englishman;  "  dust  you  mean,  Mr. 
Sumner.  We  don't  burn  our  dead  in  this  country."  "  Yet," 
instantly,  replied  Mr.  Sumner,  with  a  courteous  ^smile, 
"  your  poet  Gray  tells  us  that 

"  '  Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires.' " 
The  American=wasjiot_criticisedaagain  that  evening. 

"  Mamma,"  said  a  fashionable  New  York  young  lady  to 
her  mother,  "  the  papers  are  making  a  great  fuss  over  a  Mr. 
Tennyson,  of  England. "^  "  Yes,"  responded  the  mother, 
"  he  has  been  raised  to  the  dear,  delightful  peerage."  "  He 
has  been  made  a  baron,  I  see,"  said-'the  daughter.  "  Yes, 
and  his  wife  will  be  a  baroness,  I  suppose,"  reflected  the 
old  lady;  "  how  exquisitely  beautiful  it  must  be  to  be  a 
baroness."  "  What  has  he  been  a-doing  of  to  be  a  baron?  " 
asked  the  cultured  young  lady.  "  What  has  he  been  a-do- 
ing of?"  repeated  the  mother;  "why  he  is  the  sole  sur- 
vivor of  the  noble  six  hundred  who  made  the  famous  charge 
at  Balaklava." 

— ♦ — 

A  pleasant  retort  was  that  given  by  Admiral  Marsden 
(now  the  eldest  officer  in  our  navy)  at  a  dinner  in  Malta 
several_years  ago.  It  was  given  on  the  fourth  of  July  by 
him  to^the  American  officers  on  a  man-of-war,  and  all  the 
English  officers  in  the  harbor  were  guests.  They  were  no 
better  bred  than  many  Englishmen  of  that  day,  for  when 
the  regular  toast,  "  Tne  day  we  celebrate,"  was  read,  they 
set  down  their  glasses  untasted.  The  venerable  host  added, 
gently:  "The  day,  gentlemen,  when  England  celebrates 
the  coming  of  age  of  her  eldest  daughter."  Every  face 
cleared,  and  the  toast  was  drunk  with  hearty  cheers.  Wit 
never  finds  its  way  to  the  mark  so  swiftly  as  when  it  is  aimed 
with  kindness  and  good-will. 


A  long-waisted  man,  with  the  nose  of  a  fox  and  an  eye 
full  of  speculation,  walked  up  to  a  second-hand  clothier  in 
Buffalo,  the  other  day,  and  said:  "  See  that  overcoat  hang- 
ing out  down  there?  "  "  Ofcourse."  "  Well,  I've  taken 
a  fancy  to  it.  It's  rather  cheeky  to  ask  you  to  go  down 
there,  but  I'll  make  it  an  object.  I  won't  give  but  eight 
dollars  for  the  coat,  but  I'll  give  you  one  dollar  to  buy  it 
for  me.  You  are  also  a  Jew,  and  know  how  to  beat  him 
down.  Here  are  nine  dollars."  The  dealer  took  the  money 
and  started  off,  and  in  five  minutes  was  back  with  the  coat. 
"  Good! "  chuckled  the  other.  "  I  reckoned  you'd  lay  him 
out.  How  much  did  you  make  for  your  share  ? "  "vhelh 
ash  dot  is  my  branch  store,  and  I  only  ask  six  dollar  fur  de 
goat,  I  was  about  tree  dollar  ahead!" 


To  a  place  of  ^entertainment  had  resorted  a  gracious 
and  gaudy  youth,_gotten  up  regardless,  andresplendent  in 
goodly  apparel.  Enamored  was  he  of  one^of  the  singers 
in  the  opera,  and  he  had  brought_with  him  a  bouquet. 
The  lady  appeared  upon  the  stage,  to  sing  her  principal 
air,  and  with  feverish  eagerness  he  handed  his  floral  tribute 
to  an  usher,  and  adjured  him  to  pass  it  over  the  foot-lights 
as  soon  as  the  song  was  ended.  But  when  the  air  was 
done  the  admirer  of  embodied  art  saw  the  singer  retire 
without  his  bouquet,  and  directly^fterward  the  usher  was 
perceived  lugging  the  trophy  up  the  aisle  again.  "  You 
see,"  said  the  usher,  on  reacningj:he  surprised  youth,  "  I 
really  didn't  have  the  lace  to  hand  up  your  flowers  for  that 
sort  of  singing.  Why,  she  blurred  ner  staccato  passages 
frightfully,  and  her  crescendo  near  the  finale  broke  right 
in  two  in  the  middle.  And  her  trills!  Great  Scot!  you 
yourself  couldn't  have  failed  to  notice  that  she  made  a 
complete  slump  of  them.  1  can't  encourage  that  kind  of 
work  even  while  acting  as  somebody  else's  deputy,"  and 
he  shoved  the  bouquet  into  the  young  man's  arms  and  dis- 
appeared into  the  lobby. 

Alexandre  Dumas  contributed  to  the  Curieux  an  anec- 
dote told  him  by  the  late  Henri  Didier,  who  was  a  deputy 
under  the  Second  Empire.  Didier's  lather  was  secretary 
to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  at  the  time  when  the 
Duchesse  de  Berri  was  arrested  at  Nantes  at  the  end  of  her 
attempt  to  raise  the  country  against  Louis  Philippe  and  in 
favor  of  her  son,  the  Count  de  Chambord.  The  traitor 
Deutz  agreed  to  sell  to  the  Government  the  secret  of  her 
hiding-place  for  five  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  it  was 
the  elder  Didier's  duty  to  pay  the  scoundrel  for  his  dirty 
work.  He  took  his  son  Henri  into  the  office  and  said: 
"  Look  well  now  at  what  passes,  and  never  forget  it.  You 
will  learn  what  a  lache  is,  and  the  method  of  paying  him." 
Deutz  was  then  brought  into  the  room  where  Monsieur 
Didier  was  standing  behind  his  desk,  on  which  were  placed 
two  packets,  each  of  which  contained  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  francs.  As  Deutz  neared  the  desk  Monsieur 
Didier  made  a  sign  to  him  to  stop.  Then,  taking  a  pair 
of  tongs,  he  extended  the  packets,  one  after  the  other,  into 
the  hands  open  to  receive  them.  Not  a  word  was  spoken, 
and,  when  the  transfer  was  effected,  Monsieur  Didier 
pointed  to  the  door. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    BLOOD    SEEDLING. 


By  John  Hay. 


[No  story  has  for  years  attracted  so  much  attention  in  an  Amer- 
ican magazine  as  has  "  The  Bread-winners,"  just  concluded  in  the 
Century.  Numberless  have  been  the  conjectures  as  to  the  author. 
It  has  been  attributed  to  nearly  a  score  of  different  writers.  Suspi- 
cion seems  now  to  be  settling  upon  John  Hay.  A  correspondent 
of  the  Cleveland  Leader,  who  knows  him  well,  recently  wrote: 
"  The  author  of  that  story  is  John  Hay.  Any  one  who  would  read 
'Caslilian  Days,' and  then  take  up 'The  Bread-winners, '  would 
immediately  conclude  that  the  same  person  had  written  both  books. 
Note  in  the  new  story  the  frequent  illusions  to  balls  or  evening 
parties  in  Spain,  Cordovan  leather,  and  the  discussion  of  Spanish 
wines.  There  are  more  points  of  similarity  between  the  two  books 
than  one  would  suppose.  In  'Castiiian  Days'  Colonel  Hay  uses 
the  expression,  "  ,-\nd  the  trail  of  the  Neapolitan  serpent  is  over 
them  all.'  In  '  The  Bread-winners'  Arthur  Farnham  is  made  to 
say,  while  relating  an  anecdote,  "  Even  here  the  trail  of  the  fire  is 
over  the  land.'  One  of  the  characters  in  '  The  Bread-winners '  is 
described  :is  having  passed  his  earlier  days  in  Salem,  Ind.  Colonel 
John  Hay  was  born  in  Salem,  lnd.  '1  he  service  of  the  latter  in 
the  war,  his  life  in  Washington,  and  his  experience  in  the  West, 
and  later  his  long  residence  in  Cleveland,  where  he  took  an  active 
interest  in  local  politics,  would  qualify  him  to  write  intelligently 
of  the  events  of  the  late  Rebellion,  of  the  troubles  of  othce-seekers 
in  Washington,  and  of  society  and  politics  in  Cleveland,  and  these 
features  of  the  story  are  conspicuous  throughout.  The  cynicism 
displayed  is  characteristic  of  Colonel  Hay's  writings  and  his  con- 
versation, too.  I  think  it  will  l>e  shown  in  lime  that  John  Hay  is 
the  author  of  the  new  novel.  I  understand,  however,  that  every 
precaution  is  being  taken  to  prevent  the  authorship  from  being 
discovered.  For  instance,  the  editor  of  the  Century,  who  alone  of 
the  staff  of  the  magazine  knows  the  name  of  the  author,  conducts 
all  correspondence  with  him,  and  addresses  him  by  a  fictitious 
name." 

In  this  connection,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  resurrect  a  short  story- 
written  by  John  Hay  a  number  of  years  ago.  It  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance in  style  to  "The  Bread-winners."  There  are  some 
characters  in  it  which  are  akin  to  those  in  the  later  story;  com- 
pare, for  instance,  the  "sperrit-mejum"  in  "  The  Blood  Seedling" 
with  the  one  in  "  The  Bread-winners  ";  compare  Allen  Golyer,  the 
stolid  young  fanner,  with  Sam  Sleeny,  the  dull  young  carpenter; 
compare  Susie  Barringer  with  Maud  Matchin ;  compare  Orfit  and 
his  untimely  taking-off  with  Leon,  the  drummer,  and  his  end. 
These  may,  of  course,  be  but  resemblances,  but  they  are  strong 
ones.  "  The  Blood  Seedling  "  appeared  in  Lippincott  twelve  years 
ago. — Eds.  Argonaut.] 

In  a  bit  of  green  pasture  that  rose,  gradually  narrowing, 
to  the  table-land  that  ended  in  prairie,  and  widened  out 
descending  to  the  wet  and  willowy  sands  that  border  the 
Great  River,  a  broad-shouldered  young  man  was  planting 
an  apple-tree  one  sunny  spring  morning  when  Tyler  was 
President.  The  little  valley  was  shut  iii  on  the  south  and 
east  by  rocky  hills,  patched  with  the  immortal  green  of 
cedars,  and  gay  with  clambering  columbines.  In  tront  was 
the  Mississippi,  reposing  from  its  plunge  over  the  rapids, 
and  idling  down  among  the  golden  sand-bars  and  the  low, 
moist  islands,  which  were  looking  their  loveliest  in  their 
new  spring  dresses  of  delicate  green. 

The  young  man  was  digging  with  a  certain  vicious  ener- 
gy, forcing  the  spade  into  the  black,  crumbling  loam  with 
a  movement  full  of  vigor  and  malice.  His  straight  black 
brows  were  knitted  until  they  formed  one  dark  line  over 
his  deep-set  eyes.  His  beard  was  not  yet  old  enough  to 
hide  the  massive  outline  of  his  firm,  square  jaw.  In  the  set 
teeth,  in  the  clouded  face,  in  the  half-articulate  exclama- 
tions that  shot  from  time  to  time  from  the  compressed  lips, 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  thoughts  of  the  young  horticult- 
urist were  far  from  his  work. 

A  bright  young  girl  came  down  the  path  through  the  ha- 
zel thicket  that  skirted  the  hillside,  and,  putting  a  plump 
brown  hand  on  the  topmost  rail  of  the  fence,  vaulted  lightly 
over,  and  lit  on  the  soft  springy  turf  with  a  thud  that  an- 
nounced a  wholesome  and  liberal  architecture.  It  is  usu- 
ally expected  of  poets  and  lovers  that  they  shall  describe 
the  ladies  of  their  love  as  so  airy  and  delicate  in  structure 
that  the  flowers  they  tread  on  are  greatly  improved  in  health 
and  spirits  by  the  visitation.  But  not  being  a  poet  or  in 
love,  we  must  admit  that  there  was  no  resurrection  for  the 
larkspurs  and  pansies  upon  which  the  little  boots  of  Miss 
Susie  Barringer  landed.  Yet  she  was  not  of  the  coarse 
peasant  type,  though  her  cheeks  were  so  rosy  as  to  cause 
her  great  heaviness  of  heart  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  her 
blue  lawn  dress  was  as  full  as  it  could  afford  from  shoulders 
to  waist.  She  was  a  neat,  hearty,  and  very  pretty  country 
girl,  with  a  slightly  freckled  face,  and  rippled  brown  hair, 
and  astonished  blue  eyes,  but  perfectly  self-possessed,  and 
graceful  as  a  young  quail. 

A  young  man's  ears  are  quick  to  catch  the  rustling  of  a 
woman's  dress.  The  flight  of  this  plump  bird  in  its  flutter- 
ing blue  plumage  over  the  rail  fence  caused  our  young  man 
to  look  up  from  his  spading;  the  scowl  was  routed  from  his 
brow  by  a  sudden  incursion  of  blushes,  and  his  mouth  was 
attacked  by  an  awkward  smile. 

The  young  lady  nodded,  and  was  hurrying  past.  The 
scowl  came  back  in  force,  and  the  smile  was  repulsed  from 
the  bearded  mouth  with  great  loss:  "  Miss  Tudie,  are  you 
in  a  hurry  ? " 

The  lady  thus  addressed  turned  and  said,  in  a  voice  that 
was  half  pert  and  half  coaxing,  "  No  particular  hurry.  Al, 
I've  told  you  often  not  to  call  me  that  redicklis  name." 

"  Why,  Tudie,  I  hain't  never  called  you  nothing  else 
sence  you  was  a  little  one,  so  high.  You  ort  to  know  yer 
own  name,  and  you  give  yourself  that  name  when  you  was 
a  yearling.  Howsomever,  ef  you  don't'  like  it  now,  sence 
you've  been  to  Jacksonville,  1  reckon  I  can  call  you  Miss 
Susie — when  I  don't  disremember." 

The  frank  amende  seemed  to  satisfy  Miss  Susie,  for  she 
at  once  interrupted  in  the  kindest  manner:  "  Never  mind, 
Al  Golyer ;  you  can  call  me  what  you  are  a-mind  to." 
Then,  as  if  conscious  of  the  feminine  inconsistency,  she 
changed  the  subject  by  asking :  "  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  that  great  hole? — big  enough  to  bury  a  fellow. 

"  I'm  going  to  plant  this  here  seedlin',  that  growed  up  in 
Colonel  Blood's  pastur,  nobody  knows  how— belike  some- 
body that  was  eatin'  an  apple  and  throwed  the  core  down 
like.  I'm  going  to  plant  a  little  orchard  here  next  spring, 
but  the  colonel  and  me,  we  reckoned  this  one  'ud  be  too 
old  by  that  time  for  moving,  so  I  thought  I'd  stick  it  in 
rid  see  what  come  out'n  it.  It's  a  powerful  thrifty 
i"a  saplin'." 

I  speak  for  the  first  peck  of  apples  offn  it. 
orget.    Good-moming." 


"  Hold  on  a  minute,  Miss  Susan,  twell  I  git  my  coat. 
I'll  walk  down  a  piece  with  you.  I  have  got  something  to 
say  to  you." 

Miss  Susie  turned  a  little  red  and  a  little  pale.  These 
occasions  were  not  entirely  unknown  in  her  short  expe- 
rience of  life.  When  young  men  in  the  country  in  that 
primitive  period  had  something  to  say,  it  was  something 
very  serious  and  earnest.  Allen  Golyer  was  a  good-look- 
ing, stalwart  young  fanner,  well-to-do,  honest,  able  to  pro- 
vide for  a  family.  There  was  nothing  presumptuous  in  his 
aspiring  to  the  hand  of  the  prettiest  girl  on  Chaney  Creek. 
In  childhood  he  had  trotted  her  to  Banbury  Cross  and  back 
a  hundred  times,  beguiling  the  tedium  of  the  journey  with 
kisses  and  the  music  of  bells.  When  the  little  girl  was  old 
enough  to  go  to  school,  the  big  boy  carried  heroooks,  and 
gave  her  the  rosiest  apple  out  of  his  dinner-basket.  He 
fought  all  her  battles  and  wrote  all  her  compositions; 
which  latter,  by  the  way,  never  gained  her  any  great  credit. 
When  she  was  fifteen  and  he  twenty  he  had  his  great  re- 
ward in  taking  her  twice  a  week  during  one  happy  winter 
to  singing-school.  This  was  the  bloom  of  life — nothing  be- 
fore or  after  could  compare  with  it.  The  blacking  of  snoes 
and  brushing  of  stiff,  electric,  bristling  hair,  all  ori  end  with 
frost  and  hope,  the  struggling  into  the  plate-armor  of  his 
starched  shirt,  the  tying  of  the  portentous  and  uncontrolla- 
ble cravat  before  the  glass,  which  was  hopelessly  dimmed 
every  moment  by  his  eager  breath — these  trivial  and  vulgar 
details  were  made  beautiful  and  unreal  by  the  magic'  of 
youth  and  love.  Then  came  the  walk  through  the  crisp, 
dry  snow  to  the  Widow  Barringer's,  the  sheepish  talk  with 
the  old  lady  while  Susie  "  got  on  her  things,"  and  the  long, 
enchanting  tramp  to  the  "  deestrict  school-house."  There 
is  not  a  country-bred  man  or  woman  now  living  but  will 
tell  you  that  life  can  offer  nothing  comparable  with  the  in- 
nocent zest  of  that  old  style  of  courting  that  was  done  at 
singing-school  in  the  starlight  and  candle-light  of  the  first 
half  ot  our  century.  There  are  few  hearts  so  withered  and 
old  but  they  beat  quicker  sometimes  when  they  hear,  in 
old-fashioned  churches,  the  wailing,  sobbing,  or  exulting 
strains  of  "  Bradstreet,"  or  "China,"  or  "Coronation"; 
and  the  mind  floats  down  on  the  current  of  these  old  mel- 
odies to  that  fresh  young  day  of  hopes  and  illusions — of 
voices  that  were  sweet,  no  matter  how  false  they  sang — of 
nights  that  were  rosy  with  dreams,  no  matter  what  Fahren- 
heit said — of  girls  wno  blushed  without  cause,  and  of  lovers 
who  talked  for  hours  about  everything  but  love. 

I  know  I  shall  excite  the  scorn  of  all  the  ingenuous 
youth  of  my  time  when  I  say  that  there  was  nothing  that 
our  superior  civilization  would  call  love-making  in  those 
long  walks  through  the  winter  nights.  The  heart  of  Allen 
Golyer  swelled  under  his  satin  waistcoat  with  love,  and 
joy,  and  devotion,  as  he  walked  over  the  crunching  roads 
with  his  pretty  enslaver.  But  he  talked  of  apples,  and 
pigs,  and  the  heathen,  and  the  teacher's  wig,  and  some- 
times ventured  an  allusion  to  other  people's  flirtations  in 
a  jocose  and  distant  way;  but  as  to  the  .state  of  his  own 
heart,  his  lips  were  sealed.  It  would  move  a  blase  smile 
on  the  downy  lips  of  juvenile  Lovelaces,  who  count  their 
conquests  by  their  cotillions,  and  think  nothing  of  making 
a  declaration  in  an  avant-deux,  to  be  told  of  young  peo- 
ple spending  several  evenings  of  each  week  in  the  year  to- 
gether, and  speaking  no  word  of  love  until  they  were  ready 
to  name  their  wedding-day.  Yet  such  was  the  sober  habit 
of  the  place  and  time. 

So  there  was  no  troth  plighted  between  Allen  and  Susie, 
though  the  youth  loved  the  maiden  with  all  the  energy  of 
his  fresh,  unused  nature,  and  she  knew  it  very  well.  He 
never  dreamed  of  marrying  any  other  woman  than  Susie 
Barringer,  and  she  sometimes  tried  a  new  pen  by  writing, 
and  carefully  erasing,  the  initials  S.  M.  G.,  which,  as  she 
was  christened  Susan  Minerva,  may  be  taken  as  showing 
the  direction  of  her  thoughts. 

If  Allen  Golyer  had  been  less  bashful,  or  more  enter- 
prising, this  history  would  never  have  been  written;  for 
Susie  would  probably  have  said  '  yes,'  for  want  of  some- 
thing better  to  say,  and  when  she  went  to  visit  her  Aunt 
Abigail,  in  Jacksonville,  she  would  have  gone  engaged, 
her  finger  bound  with  gold,  and  her  maiden  meditations 
fettered  by  promises.  .But  she  went,  as  it  was,  fancy  free, 
and  there  is  no  tinder  so  inflammable  as  the  imagination 
of  a  pretty  country  girl  of  sixteen. 

One  day  she  went  out  with  her  easy-going  Aunt  Abigail 
to  buy  ribbons,  the  Chaney  Creek  invoices  not  supplying 
the  requirements  of  Jacksonville  society.  As  they  tra- 
versed the  court-house  square,  on  their  way  to  Deacon 
Pettybone's  place,  Miss  Susie's  vagrant  glances  rested  on 
an  iris  of  ribbons  displayed  in  an  opposition  window. 
"  Let's  go  in  here,"  she  said,  with  the  impetuous  decision 
of  her  age  and  sex. 

"  We  will  go  where  you  like,  dear,"  said  easy-going 
Aunt  Abigail.     "  It  makes  no  difference." 

Aunt  Abigail  was  wrong.  It  made  the  greatest  differ- 
ence to  several  persons  whether  Susie  Barringer  bought 
her  ribbons  at  Simmons's  or  Pettybone's  that  day.  If  she 
had  but  known ! 

But,  all  unconscious  of  the  fate  that  beckoned  invisibly 
on  the  threshold,  Miss  Susie  tripped  into  "  Simmons's  em- 
porium," and  asked  for  ribbons.  Two  young  men  stood 
at  the  long  counter.  One  was  Mr.  Simmons,  proprietor 
of  the  emporium,  who  advanced  with  his  most  conscien- 
tious smile  : 

"  Ribbons,  ma'am?  Y'es,  ma'am — all  sorts,  ma'am. 
Cherry,  ma'am?  Certingly,  ma'am.  Jest  got  a  splendid 
lot  from  St.  Louis  this^morning.    This  way,  ma'am." 

The  ladies  were  soon  lost  in  the  delight  of  the  eyes. 
The  voice  of  Mr.  Simmons  accompanied  the  feast  of 
color,  insinuating,  but  unheeded. 

The  other  young  man  approached:  "Here  is  what 
you  want,  miss — rich  and  elegant.  Just  suits  your  style. 
Sets  off  your  hair  and  eyes  beautiful.'' 

The  ladies  looked  up.  A  more  decided  voice  than  Mr. 
Simmons's,  whiter  hands  than  Mr.  Simmons's  handled 
the  silken  bands,  bolder  eyes  than  the  weak,  pink-bor- 
dered orbs  of  Mr.  Simmons  looked  unabashed  admira- 
tion into  the  pretty  face  of  Susie  Barringer. 

"  Look  here,  Simmons,  old  boy,  introduce  a  fellow." 

Mr.  Simmons  meekly  obeyed:  "Mrs.  Barringer,  let 
me  interduce  you  to  Mr.  Leon  of  St.  Louis,  of  the  house 
of  Draper  &  Mercer." 


"  Bertie  Leon,  at  your  service,"  said  the  brisk  young 
fellow,  seizing  Miss  Susie's  hand  with  energy.  His  hand 
was  so  much  softer  and  whiter  than  hers  that  she  felt  quite 
hot  and  angry  about  it. 

When  they  had  made  their  purchases,  Mr.  Leon  in- 
sisted on  walking  home  with  them,  and  was  very  witty  and 
agreeable  all  the  way.  He  had  all  the  wit  of  the  newspa- 
pers, of  the  concert-rooms,  of  the  steamboat-bars,  at  his 
fingers'  ends.  In  his  wandering  life  he  had  met  all  kinds 
of  people;  he  had  sold  ribbons  through  a  dozen  States. 
He  never  had  a  moment's  doubt  of  himself.  He  never 
hesitated  to  allow  himself  any  indulgence  which  would 
not  interfere  with  business.  He  had  one  ambition  in  life 
— to  marry  Miss  Mercer  and  get  a  share  in  the  house. 
Miss  Mercer  was  as  ugly  as  a  millionaire's  tombstone. 
Mr.  Bertie  Leon — who,  when  his  mustache  was  not  dyed 
nor  his  hair  greased,  was  really  quite  a  handsome  fellow — 
considered  that  the  sacrifice  he  proposed  to  make  in  the 
interests  of  trade  must  be  made  good  to  him  in  some  way. 
So,  "  by  way  of  getting  even,"  he  made  violent  love  to 
all  the  pretty  eyes  he  met  in  his  commercial  travels — "  to 
have  something  to  think  about  after  he  should  have 
found  favor  in  the  strabismic  optics  of  Miss  Mercer," 
he  observed,  disrespectfully. 

Simple  Susie,  who  had  seen  nothing  of  young  men  be- 
sides the  awkward  and  blushing  clodhoppers  of  Chaney 
Creek,  was  somewhat  dazzled  by  the  free-and-easy  speech 
and  manner  of  the  hard-cheeked  bagman.  Yet  there  was 
something  in  his  airy  talk  and  point-blank  compliments 
that  aroused  a  faint  feeling  of  resentment  which  she  could 
scarcely  account  for.  Aunt  Abigail  was  delighted  with 
him,  and  when  he  bowed  his  adieux  at  the  gate  in  the 
most  recent  Planters'  House  style,  she  cordially  invited 
him  to  call — "  to  drop  in  any  time;  he  must  be  lonesome 
so  far  away  from  home." 

He  said  he  wouldn't  neglect  such  a  chance,  with  an- 
other Planter's  House  bow. 

"  What  a  nice  young  man!"  said  Aunt  Abigail. 

"  Awful  conceited  and  not  overly  polite,"  said  Susie,  as 
she  took  off  her  bonnet,  and  went  into  a  revel  of  bows 
and  trimmings. 

The  oftener  Albert  Leon  came  to  Mrs.  Barringer's  bow- 
ery cottage,  the  more  the  old  lady  was  pleased  with  him, 
and  the  more  the  young  one  criticised  him,  until  it  was 
plain  to  be  seen  that  Aunt  Abigail  was  growing  tired  of 
him  and  pretty  Susie  dangerously  interested.  But  just  at 
this  point  his  inexorable  carpet-bag  dragged  him  off  to  a 
neighboring  town,  and  Susie  soon  afterward  went  back  to 
Chaney  Creek. 

Her  Jacksonville  hat  and  ribbons  made  her  what  her 
pretty  eyes  never  could  have  done — the  belle  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. A'on  cuivis  eontigii  adire  Lutetiam,  but  to  a  vil- 
lage where  no  one  has  been  at  Paris  the  county  town  is  a 
shrine  of  fashion.  Allen  Golyer  felt  a  vague  sense  of  dis- 
trust chilling  his  heart  as  he  saw  Mr.  Simmons's  ribbons 
decking  the  pretty  head  in  the  village  choir  the  Sunday 
after  her  return,  and,  spurred  on  by  a  nascent  jealousy  of 
the  unknown,  resolved  to  learn  his  late  without  loss  of  time. 
But  the  little  lady  received  him  with  such  cool  and  un- 
concerned friendliness,  talked  so  much  and  so  fast  about 
her  visit,  that  the  honest  fellow  was  quite  bewildered,  and 
had  to  go  home  to  think  the  matter  over,  and  cudgel  his 
wits  to  divine  whether  she  was  pleasanter  than  ever,  or  had 
drifted  altogether  out  of  his  reach. 

Allen  Golyer  was,  after  all,  a  man  of  nerve  and  decision. 
He  wasted  only  a  day  or  two  in  doubts  and  fears,  and  one 
Sunday  afternoon,  with  a  beating  but  resolute  heart,  he 
left  his  Sunday-school  class  to  walk  down  to  Crystal  Glen 
and  solve  his  questions  and  learn  his  doom.  U  hen  he 
came  in  sight  ol  the  widow's  modest  house,  he  saw  a  buggy 
hitched  by  the  gate. 

"  Dow  Padgett's  chestnut  sorrel,  by  jing!  What  is  Dow- 
after  out  here t " 

It  is  natural,  if  not  logical,  that  young  men  should  re- 
gard the  visits  of  all  other  persons  of  their  age  and  sex  in 
certain  quarters  as  a  serious  impropriety. 

But  it  was  not  his  friend  and  crony,  Dow  Padgett,  the 
livery  man,  who  came  out  of  the  widow's  door,  leading  by 
the  hand  the  blushing  and  bridling  Susie,  it  was  a  start- 
ling apparition  of  the  Southwestern  dandy  of  the  period — 
light  hair  drenched  with  bear's  oil,  blue  eyes  and  jet-black 
moustache,  an  enormous  paste  brooch  in  his  bosom,  a 
waistcoat  and  trousers  that  shrieked  in  discordant  tones, 
and  very  small  and  elegantly  varnished  boots.  The  gam- 
blers and  bagmen  of  the  Mississippi  River  are  the  best- 
shod  men  in  the  world. 

Golyer's  heart  sank  within  him  as  this  splendid  being 
shone  upon  him.  But  with  his  rustic  directness  he  walked 
to  meet  the  laughing  couple  at  the  gate,  and  said: 

"  Tudie,  1  come  to  see  you.  Shall  1  go  in  and  talk  to 
your  mother  twell  you  come  back  ?  " 

"No,  that  won't  pay,"  promptly  replied  the  brisk 
stranger.  "  We  will  be  gone  the  heft  of  the  afternoon,  I 
reckon.  This  hoss  is  awtul  slow,"  he  added,  with  a  wink 
of  preternatural  mystery  to  Miss  Susie. 

'"  Mr.  Golyer,"  said  the  young  lady,  "  let  me  interduce 
you  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Leon."  ' 

Golyer  put  out  his  hand  mechanically,  after  the  cordial 
fashion  ot  the  West.  But  Leon  nodded,  and  said  :  "  I 
hope  to  see  you  again."  He  lifted  Miss  Susie  into  the 
buggy ,»sprang  lightly  in,  and  went  off  with  laughter  and 
the  cracking  of  his  whip  after  Padgett's-chestnut  sorrel. 

The  young  farmer  walked  home  desolate,  comparing  in 
his  simple  mind  his  own  plain  exterior  with  his  rival's  gor- 
geous toilet,  his  awkward  address  with  the  other's  easy 
audacity,  till  his  heart  was  full  to  the  brim  with  that  in- 
fernal compound  of  love  and  hate  which  is  called  jealousy, 
and  from  which  pray  heaven  guard  you. 

It  was  the  next  morning  that  Miss  Susie  vaulted  over  the 
fence  where  Allen  Golyer  was  digging  the  hole  for  Colonel 
Blood's  apple  tree. 

"  Something  middlin'  particular,"  continued  Golyer, 
resolutely. 

"  There  is  no  use  leaving  your  work,"  said  Miss  Bar- 
ringer, pluckily;  "  1  will  stay  and  listen.  ' 

Poor  Allen  began  as  badly  as  possible : 

"  Who  was  that  feller  with  you  yesterday?  " 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Golyer;  my  friends  ain't  fellers! 
What's  that  to  you,  who  he  was?" 
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"  Susie  Barringer,  we  have  been  keeping  company  now 
a  matter  of  a  year.  I  have  loved  you  well  and  true ;  I 
would  have  given  my  life  to  save  you  any  little  care  or 
trouble.  I  never  dreamed  of  nobody  but  j'ou — not  that  I 
was  half  good  enough  for  yqu,  but  because  I  did  not  know 
any  better  man  around  here.  Ef  it  ain't  too  late,  Susie,  I  ask 
you  to  be  my  wife.  I  will  love  you  and  care  for  you,  good 
and  true." 

Before  this  solemn. little  speech  was  finished,  Susie  was 
crying  and  biting  her  bonnet-strings  in  a  most  undignified 
manner. 

"Hush,  Al  Golyer!"  she  burst  out.  "You  mustn't 
talk  so.  You  are  too  good  for  me.  I  am  kind  of  promised 
to  that  fellow.     I  'most  wish  I  had  never  seen  him." 

Allen  sprang  to  her  and  took  her  in  his  strong  arms;  she 
struggled  free  from  him.  In  a  moment  the  vibration  which 
his  passionate  speech  had  produced  in  her  passed  away. 
She  dried  her  eyes  and  said,  firmly  enough: 

"  It's  no  use,  Al;  we  wouldn't  be  happy  together.  Good- 
bye! I  shouldn't  wonder  if  I  went  away  from  Chaney 
Creek  before  long." 

She  walked  rapidly  down  to  the  river  road.  Allen  stood 
fixed  and  motionless,  gazing  at  the  light,  graceful  form 
until  the  blue  dress  vanished  behind  the  hill,  and  leaned 
long  on  his  spade,  unconscious  of  the  lapse  of  time. 

When  Susan  reached  home  she  found  Leon  at  the  gate. 

"Ah,  my  little  rosebud!  I  came  near  missinglyou.  I 
am  going  to  Keokuk  this  morning,  to  be  gone  a  few  days. 
I  stopped  here  a  minute  to  give  you  something  to  keep  for 
me  till  I  come  back." 

"What  is  it?" 

He  took  her  chubby  cheeks  between  his  hands,  and  laid 
on  her  cherry-ripe  lips  a  keepsake  which  he  never  re- 
claimed. 

She  stood  watchijig  him  from  the  gate  until,  as  a  clump 
of  willows  snatched  him  from  her,  she  thought : 

"  He  will  go  right  by  where  Al  is  at  work.  It  would  be 
jest  like  him  to  jump  over  the  fence  and  have  a  talk  with 
him.     I'd  like  to  hear  it." 

An  hour  or  so  later,  as  she  sat  and  sewed  in  her  airy  lit- 
tle entry,  a  shadow  fell  upon  her  work,  and,  as  she  looked 
up,  her  startled  eyes  met  the  piercing  glance  of  her  dis- 
carded lover.  A  momentary  ripple  of  remorse  passed  over 
her  cheerful  heart  as  she  saw  Allen's  pale  and  agitated 
face.  He  was  paler  than  she  had  ever  seen  him,  with  that 
ghastly  pallor  of  weather-beaten  faces.  His  black  hair, 
wet  with  perspiration,  clung  clammily  to  his  temples.  He 
looked  beaten,  discouraged,  utterly  fatigued  with  the  con- 
flict of  emotion.  But  one  who  looked  closely  in  his  eyes 
would  have  seen  a  curious,  stealthy,  half-shaded  light  in 
them,  as  of  one  who,  though  working  against  hope,  was 
still  not  without  resolute  will. 

Dame  Barringer,  who  had  seen  him  coming  up  the  walk, 
bustled  in. 

"  Good  morning,  Allen.  How  beat  out  you  do  look! 
Now,  I  like  a  stiddy  young  man,  but  don't  you  think  you 
run  this  thing  of  workin'  into  the  ground?" 

"Wall,  may  be  so,"  said  Goiyer,  with  a  weary  smile; 
"  leastways  I've  been  a-running  this  spade  into  the  ground 
all  the  morning,  and  " 

"  You  want  buttermilk — that's  your  idee;  ain'tit,now?" 

"  Well,  Mizzes  Barringer,  I  reckon  you  know  my  fail- 
in's." 

The  good  woman  trotted  off  to  the  dairy,  and  Susie 
sewed  demurely,  waiting  with  some  trepidation  for  what 
was  to  come  next. 

"  Susie  Barringer,"  said  a  low,  husky  voice,  which  she 
could  scarcely  recognize  as  Golyer's,  "  I've  come  to  ask 
pardon — not  for  nothing  I've  done,  for  I  never  did  and 
never  could  do  you  wrong — but  for  what  I  thought  for  a 
while  arter  you  left  me  this  morning.  It's  all  over  now, 
but  I  tell  you,  the  Bad  Man  had  his  claws  into  my  heart 
for  a  spell.  Now  it  is  all  over,  and  I  wish  you  well.  I 
wish  your  husband  well.  If  ever  you  git  into  any  trouble 
where  I  can  help,  send  for  me;  it's  my  right.  It's  the  last 
favor  I  ask  of  you." 

Susceptible  Susie  cried  a  little  again.  Allen,  watching 
her  with  his  ambushed  eyes,  said : 

"  Don't  take  it  to  heart,  Tudie.  Perhaps  there  is  better 
days  in  store  for  me  yet." 

This  did  not  appear  to  comfort  Miss  Barringer  in  the 
least.  She  was  greatly  grieved  when  she  thought  she  had 
broken  a  young  man's  heart;  she  was  still  more  dismal  at 
the  slightest  intimation  that  she  had  not.  If  any_explana- 
tion  of  this  paradox  is  required,  I  would  observe,  quoting 
a  phrase  much  in  vogue  among  the  witty  writers  of  the 
present  age,  that  Miss  Susie  Barringer  was  "  a  very  female 
woman." 

So  pretty  Susan's  rising  sob  subsided  into  a  coquettish 
pout  by  the  time  her  mother  came  in  with  the  foaming 
pitcher  of  subacidulous  nectar,  and  plied  young  Golyer  with 
brimming  beakers  of  it  with  all  the  beneficent  delight  of 
a  Lady  Bountiful. 

"There,  Mizzes  Barringer;  there's  about  as  much  as  I 
can  tote.    Temperance  in  all  things." 

"Very  well,  then;  you  work  less  and  play  more.  We 
never  get  a  sight  of  you  lately.  Come  in  neighborly,  and 
play  checkers  with  Tudie." 

It  was  the  darling  wish  of  Mother  Barringer's  heart  to  see 
her  daughter  married  and  settled  with  "  a  stiddy  young  man 
that  you  knowed  all  about,  and  his  folks  before  him.  She 
had  observed  with  great  disquietude  the  brilliant  avatar  of 
Mr.  Bertie  Leon,  and  the  evident  pride  of  her  daughter  in 
the  bright-plumaged  captive  she  had  brought  to  Chaney 
Creek,  the  spoil  of  her  maiden  snare.  "  I  don't  more'n  half 
like  that  little  feller."  (It  is  a  Western  habit  to  call  a  well- 
dressed  man  a  "  little  feller."  The  epithet  would  light  on 
the  Famese  Hercules  if  he  should  go  to  Illinois  dressed  as 
a  cocodes.)  "  No  honest  folks  wears  beard  onto  their  up- 
per lips.     I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  he  wasn't  a  gamboller." 

Allen  Golyer,  apparently  unconscious,  in  his  fatigue,  of 
the  cap  which  Dame  Barringer  was  vivaciously  setting  for 
him,  walked  away  with  his  spade  on  his  shoulder,  and  the 
good  woman  went  systematically  to  work  in  making  Susie 
miserable,  by  sharp  little  country  criticisms  of  herfreart's 
idol. 

Day  after  day  wore  on,  and,  to  Dame  Barringer's  de- 
light and  Susie's  dismay,  Mr.  Leon  did  not  come. 


"  He  is  such  a  business  man,"  thought  trusting  Susan, 
"  he  can't  get  away  from  Keokuk.  But  he'll  be  sure  to 
write."  So  Susie  put  on  her  sun-bonnet,  and  hurried  up 
to  the  postoffice.  "Any  letters  for  me,  Mr.  Whaler?" 
The  artful  and  indefinite  plural  was  not  disguise  enough 
for  Miss  Susie,  so  she  added  :  "  I  was  expecting  a  letter 
from  my  aunt." 

"  No  letters  here  from  your  aunt,  nor  your  uncle,  nor 
none  of  the  tribe,"  said  old  Whaler,  who  had  gone  over 
with  Tyler  to  keep  his  place,  and  so  had  no  further  use  for 
good  manners. 

"  I  think  old  Tommy  Whaler  is  an  impident  old  wretch," 
said  Susie,  that  evening  ;  "  and  I  won't  go  near  his  old 
postoffice  again."  But  Susie  forgot  her  threat  of  ven- 
geance the  next  day,  and  she  went  again,  lured  by  family 
affection,  to  inquire  for  that  letter  which  Aunt  Abbie  must 
have  written.  The  third  time  she  went,  rummy  old  Wha- 
ler roared,  very  improperly:  "  Bother  your  aunt  !  You've 
got  a  beau  somewhere — that's  what  the  matter." 

Poor  Susan  was  so  dazzled  by  this  flash  of  clairvoj'ance, 
that  she  hurried  from  that  dreadful  postoffice,  scarcely 
hearing  the  terrible  words  that  the  old  gin-pig  hurled  after 
her:  "  And  he's  forgot  you  !  that's  what's  the  matter." 

Susie  Barringer  walked  home  along  the  river  road,  re- 
volving many  things  in  her  mind.  She  went  to  her  room, 
and  locked  the  door  by  sticking  a  penknife  over  the  latch, 
and  sat  down  to  have  a  good  cry.  Herfaculties  being  thus 
cleared  for  action,  she  thought  seriously  for  an  hour.  If 
you  can  remember  when  you  were  a  school-girl,  you  know 
a  great  deal  of  solid  thinking  can  be  done  in  an  hour.  But 
we  can  tell  you  in  a  moment  what  it  footed  up.  You  can 
walk  through  the  Louvre  in  a  minute,  but  you  can  not  see 
it  in  a  week. 

Susan  Barringer  ( sola ,  loquitur):  "Three  weeks  yes- 
terday. Yes,  I  s'pose  it's  so.  What  a  little  fool  I  was! 
He  goeseverywheres;  says  the  same  things  to  everybody — 
like  he  was  selling  ribbons.  Mean  little  scamp  !  Mother 
seen  him  through  in  a  minute.  I'm  mighty  glad  I  didn't 
tell  her  nothing  about  it."  (Fie,  Susie  !  your  principles 
are  worse  than  your  grammar.)  "  He'li  marry  some  rich 
girl — I  don't  envy  her,  but  I  hate  her — and  I  am  as  good 
as  she  is.  May  be  he  will  come  back— no,  and  I  hope  he 
won't — and  I  wish  I  was  dead!"    ( Pocket  handkerchief .) 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  her  grief  there  was  one  comforting 
thought — nobody  knew  of  it.  She  had  no  confidant — 
she  had  not  even  opened  her  heart  to  her  mother.  These 
Western  maidens  have  a  fine  gift  of  reticence.  A  few  of 
her  country-side  friends  and  rivals  had  seen,  with  envy  and 
admiration,  the  pretty  couple  on  the  day  of  Leon's  arrival. 
But  all  their  poisonous  little  compliments  and  questions 
had  never  elicited  from  the  prudent  Susie  more  than  the 
safe  statement  that  the  handsome  stranger  was  a  friend  of 
Aunt  Abbie's,  whom  she  had  met  at  Jacksonville.  They 
could  not  laugh  at  her ;  they  could  not  sneer  at  gay  de- 
ceivers and  love-lorn  damsels  when  she  went  to  the  sewing- 
circle.  The  bitterness  of  her  tears  was  greatly  sweetened 
by  the  consideration  that  in  any  case  no  one  could  pity 
her.  She  took  such  consolation  from  this  thought  that  she 
faced  her  mother  unflinchingly  at  tea,  and  baffled  the  ma- 
ternal inquest  on  her  "redness  of  eyes"  by  the  school- 
girl's invaluable  and  ever-ready  headache. 

It  was  positively  not  until  a  week  later,  when  she  met  Al- 
len Golger  at  choir-meeting,  that  she  remembered  that  this 
man  knew  the  secret  of  her  baffled  hopes.  She  blushed 
scarlet  as  he  approached  her.  "Have  you  got  company 
home,  Miss  Susie?" 

"  Yes — that  is,  Sally  Withers  and  me  came  together, 
and  " 

"No,  that's  hardly  fair  to  Tom  Fleming;  three  ain't  the 
pleasantest  company.     I  will  go  home  with  you." 

Susie  took  the  strong  arm  that  was  held  out  to  her,  and 
leaned  upon  it  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  confidence  and 
dread,  as  they  walked  home  through  the  balmy  night,  un- 
der the  clear,  starry  heaven  of  the  early  spring.  The  air 
was  full  of  the  quickening  breath  of  May. 

Susie  Barringer  waited  in  vain  for  some  signal  of  battle 
from  Allen  Golyer.  He  talked  more  than  usual,  but  in  a 
grave,  quiet,  protecting  style,  very  different  from  his  former 
manner  of  worshiping  bashfulness.  His  tone  had  in  it  an 
air  of  fatherly  caressing  which  was  inexpressibly  soothing 
to  his  pretty  companion,  tired  and  lonely  with  her  silent 
struggle  of  the  past  month.  When  they  came  to  her  gate, 
and  he  said  good-night,  she  held  his  hand  a  moment  with  a 
tremulous  grasp,  and  spoke  impulsively : 

"  Al,  I  once  told  you  something  I  never  told  anybody 
else.  I'll  tell  you  something  else  now,  because  I  believe 
I  can  trust  you." 

"  Be  sure  of  that,  Susie  Barringer." 

"  Well,  Al,  my  engagement  is  broken  off." 

"I  am  sorry  for  you,  Susie,  if'you  set  store  by  him." 

Miss  Susie  answered,  with  great  and  unnecessary  impet- 
uosity :  "  I  don't,  and  I'm  glad  of  it ! "  And  then  ran  into 
the  house  and  to  bed,  her  cheeks  all  aflame  at  the  thought 
of  her  indiscretion,  and  yet  with  a  certain  comfort  in  hav- 
ing a  friend  from  whom  she  had  no  secrets. 

I  protest  there  was  no  thought  of  coquetry  in  the  decla- 
ration which  Susan  Barringer  blurted  out  to  her  old  lover 
under  the  sympathetic  starlight  of  the  May  heaven.  But 
Allen  Golyer  would  have  been  a  dull  boy  not  to  have 
taken  heart  and  hope  from  it.  He  became,  as  of  old,  a 
frequent  and  welcome  visitor  at  Crystal  Glen.  Before  long 
the  game  of  chequers  with  Susie  became  so  enthralling  a 
passion  that  it  was  only  adjourned  from  one  evening  to  an- 
other. Allen's  white  shirts  grew  fringy  at  the  edges  with 
fatigue  duty,  and  his  large  hands  were  furry  at  the  fingers 
with  much  soap.  Susie's  affectionate  heart,  which  had 
been  swayed  a  moment  from  its  orbit  by  the  irresistible  at- 
traction of  Bertie  Leon's  diamond  breastpin  and  city  swag- 
ger, swung  back  to  its  ancient  course  under  the  mild  influ- 
ence of  time,  and  the  weather,  and  opportunity.  So  that 
Dame  Barringer  was  not  in  the  least  surprised,  on  entering 
her  little  parlor  one  soft  aftemoon.in  that  very  May,  to  see 
the  two  young  people  economically  occupying  one  chair, 
and  Susie  shouting  the  useless  appeal :  "  Mother,  make  him 
behave ! " 

"  I  never  interfere  in  young  folk's  matters,  especially 
when  they're  going  all  right,"  said  the  motherly  old  soul, 
kissing  "  her  son  Allen,"  and  trotting  away  to  dry  her 
happy  tears. 


I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say  how  soon  they  were  married 
— so  soon  that  when  Miss  Susan  went  with  her  mother  to 
Keokuk  to  buy  a  wedding  garment,  she  half  expected  to 
find,  in  every  shop  she  entered,  the  elegant  figure  of  Mr. 
Leon  leaning  over  the  counter.  But  the  dress  was  bought 
and  made,  and  worn  at  wedding  and  infair,  and  in  a  round 
of  family  visits  among  the  Barringer  and  Golyer  kin,  and 
carefully  laid  away  in  lavender  when  the  pair  came  back 
from  their  modest  holiday  and  settled  down  to  real  life  on 
Allen's  prosperous  farm;  and  no  word  of  Bertie  Leon  ever 
came  to  trouble  her  joy.  In  her  calm  and  busy  life  the 
very  name  faded  from  her  tranquil  mind.  These  whole- 
some country  hearts  do  not  bleed  long.  In  that  wide-awake 
country,  eyes  are  too  useful  to  be  wasted  in  weeping.  My 
dear  Lothario  Urbanus,  those  peaches  are  very  sound  and 
delicious,  but  they  will  not  keep  forever.  If  you  do  not 
secure  them  to-day,  they  will  go  to  some  one  else,  and  in 
no  case,  as  the  Autocrat  hath  said  with  authority,  can  you 
stand  there  "  mellering  'em  with  your  thumb." 

There  was  no  happier  home  in  the  country,  and  few  finer 
farms.  The  good  sense  and  industry  of  Golyer  and  the 
practical  helpfulness  .of  his  wife  found  their  full  exercise  in 
the  care  of  his  spreading  fields  and  growing  orchards.  The 
Warsaw  merchants  fought  for  his  wheat,  and  his  apples 
were  known  in  St.  Louis.  Mrs.  Golyer,  with  that  spice  of 
romance  which  is  hidden  away  in  every  woman's  heart,  had 
taken  a  special  fancy  to  the  seedling  apple  tree  at  whose 
planting  she  had  so  intimately  assisted.  Allen  shared  in 
this,  as  in  all  her  whims,  and  tended  and  nursed  it  like  a 
child.  In  time  he  gave  up  the  care  of  his  orchard  to  other 
hands,  but  he  reserved  this  seedling  for  his  own  especial 
coddling.  He  spaded,  and  mulched,  and  pruned  it,  and 
guarded  it  in  the  winter  from  rodent  rabbits,  and  in  the 
summer  from  terebrant  grubs.  It  was  not  ungrateful.  It 
grew  a  noble  tree,  producing  a  rich  and  luscious  fruit,  with 
a  deep  scarlet  satin  coat,  and  a  flesh  tinged  as  delicately 
as  a  pink  sea-shell.  The  first  peck  of  apples  was  given  to 
Susie  with  great  ceremony,  and  the  next  year  the  first  bush- 
el was  carried  to  Colonel  Blood,  the  Congressman.  He 
was  loud  in  his  admiration,  as  the  autumn  elections  were 
coming  on :  "  Great  Scot,  Golyer !  I'd  rather  give  my  name 
to  a  horticultooral  triumph  like  that  there  than  be  Senator." 

"  You've  got  your  wish  then,  colonel,"  said  Golyer.  "  Me 
and  my  wife  have  called  that  tree  The  Blood  Seedling  sence 
the  day  it  was  transplanted  from  your  pastur'." 

It  was  the  pride  and  envy  of  the  neighborhood.  Several 
neighbors  asked  for  scions  and  grafts,  but  could  do  nothing 
with  them. 

"  Fact  is,"  said  old  Silas  Withers,  "  those  folks  that  ex- 
pects to  raise  good  fruit  by  begging  grafts,  and  then  layin' 
abed  and  readin'  newspapers,  will  have  a  good  time  waitin'. 
Elbow-grease  is  the  secret  of  the  Blood  Seedlin',  ain't  it, 
Al?" 

"  Well,  I  reckon,  Squire  Withers,  a  man  never  gfts  any- 
thing w-uth  havin'  without  a  tussle  for  it;  and  as  to  secrets, 
I  don't  believe  in  them,  nohow." 

A  square-browed,  resolute,  silent,  middle-aged  man, 
who  loved  his  home  better  than  any  amusement,  regular  at 
church,  at  the  polls,  something  richer  every  Christmas 
than  he  had  been  on  the  New  Year's  preceding — a  man 
whom  everybody  liked  and  few  loved  much — such  had 
Allen  Golyer  grown  to  be. 

If  I  have  lingered  too  long  over  this  colorless  and  com- 
monplace picture  of  rural  Western  life,  it  is  because  I  have 
felt  an  instinctive  reluctance  to  recount  the  startling  and 
most  improbable  incident  which  fell  one  night  upon  this 
quiet  neighborhood,  like  a  thunderbolt  out  of  blue  sky. 
The  story  I  must  tell  will  be  flatly  denied  and  easily  re- 
futed. It  is  absurd  and  fantastic,  but,  unless  human  evi- 
dence is  to  go  for  nothing  when  it  testifies  of  things  unu- 
sual, the  story  is  true. 

At  the  head  of  the  rocky  hollow  through  which  Chaney 
Creek  ran  to  the  river  lived  the  family  who  gave  the  brook 
its  name.  They  were  among  the  early  pioneers  of  the 
county.  In  the  squatty,  yellow  stone  house  the  present 
Chaney  occupied,  his  grandfather  had  stood  a  siege  from 
Black  Hawk  all  one  summer  day  and  night,  until  relieved 
by  the  garrison  of  Fort  Edward.  The  family  had  not 
grown  with  the  growth  of  the  land.  Like  many  others  of 
the  pioneers,  they  had  shown  no  talent  for  keeping  abreast 
of  the  civilization  whose  guides  and  skirmishers  they  had 
been.  In  the  progress  of  a  half  century  they  had  sold, 
bit  by  bit,  their  section  of  land,  which,  kept  intact,  would 
have  proved  a  fortune.  They  lived  very  quietly,  working 
enough  to  secure  their  own  pork  and  hominy,  and  regard- 
ing with  a  sort  of  impatient  scorn  every  scheme  of  public 
or  private  enterprise  that  passed  under  their  eyes. 

The  elder  Chaney  had  married,  some  years  before,  at 
the  Mormon  town  of  Nauvoo,  the  fair-haired  daughter  of 
a  Swedish  mystic,  who  had  come  across  the  sea  beguiled 
by  dreams  of  a  perfect  theocracy,  and  who,  on  arriving  at 
the  city  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints,  had  died,  broken-heart- 
ed from  his  lost  illusions. 

The  only  dowry  that  Seraphita  Neilsen  brought  her  hus- 
band, besides  her  delicate  beauty  and  her  wide  blue  eyes, 
was  a  full  set  of  Swedenborg's  later  writings  in  English. 
These  became  the  daily  food  of  the  solitary  household. 
Saul  Chaney  would  read  the  exalted  rhapsodies  of  the 
northern  seer  for  hours  together,  without  the  first  glimmer 
of  their  meaning  crossing  his  brain.  But  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  majesty  of  their  language  and  the  solemn  roll  of 
their  poetical  development  that  irresistibly  impressed  and 
attracted  him.  Little  Gershom,  his  only  child,  sitting  at 
his  feet,  would  listen  in  childish  wonder  to  the  strange 
things  his  silent,  morose,  and  gloomy  father  found  in  the 
well-worn  volumes,  until  his  tired  eyelids  would  fall  at  last 
over  his  pale,  bulging  eyes. 

As  he  grew  up  his  eyes  bulged  more  and  more :  his  head 
seemed  too  large  for  his  rickety  body.  He  pored  over 
the  marvelous  volumes  until  he  knew  Ions*  passages  by 
heart,  and  understood  less  of  them  than  his  father— which 
was  unnecessary.  He  looked  a  little  like  his  mother,  but 
while  she  in  her  youth  had  something  of  the  faint  and  flick- 
ering beauty  of  the  Boreal  Lights,  poor  Gershom  never 
could  have- suggested  anything  more  heavenly  than  a  foggy 
moonlight.  When  he  was  fifteen  he  went  to  the  neighbor- 
ing town  of  Warsaw  to  school .  He  had  rather  heavy  weath- 
er among  the  wellrknit,  grubby-knuckled  urchins  of  the 
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town,  and  would  have  been  thoroughly  disheartened  but 
for  one  happy  chance.  At  the  house  where  he  boarded  an 
amusement  called  the  "Sperrit  Rappin's"  was  much  in 
vogue.  A  group  of  young  folks,  surcharged  with  all  sorts 
of  animal  magnetism,  with  some  capacity  for  belief  and 
much  more  for  fun,  used  to  gather  about  a  light  pine  table 
every  evening  and  put  it  through  a  complicated  course  of 
mystical  gymnastics.  It  was  a  very  good-tempered  table; 
it  would  dance,  hop,  or  slam  at  the  word  of  command,  or, 
if  the  exercises  took  a  more  intellectual  turn,  it  would  an- 
swer any  questions  addressed  to  it  in  a  manner  not  much 
below  the  average  capacity  of  its  tormentors. 

Gershom  Chaney  took  all  this  in  solemn  earnest.  He 
was  from  the  first  moment  deeply  impressed.  He  lay  awake 
whole  nights,  with  his  eyes  fast  closed,  in  the  wildest  dreams. 
His  school-hours  were  passed  in  trance-like  contemplation. 
He  cared  no  more  for  punishment  than  the  fakir  for  his 
self-inflicted  tortures.  He  longed  for  the  coming  of  the 
day  when  he  could  commune  in  solitude  with  the  unfleshed 
and  immortal.  This  was  the  full  flowering  of  those  seeds 
of  fantasy  that  had  fallen  into  his  infant  mind  as  he  lay 
baking  his  brains  by  the  wide  fire  in  the  old  stone  house  at 
the  head  of  the  hollow,  while  his  father  read,  haltingly,  of 
the  wonders  of  the  invisible  world. 

But,  to  his  great  mortification,  he  saw  nothing,  heard 
nothing,  experienced  nothing  but  in  the  company  of  others. 
He  must  brave  the  ridicule  of  the  profane  to  taste  the  rapt- 
ures which  his  soul  loved.  His  simple,  trusting  faith  made 
him  inevitably  the  butt  of  the  mischievous  circle.  They 
were  not  slow  in  discovering  his  extreme  sensibility  to  ex- 
ternal influences.  One  muscular,  black-haired,  heavy- 
browed  youth  took  especial  delight  in  practicing  upon  him. 
The  table,  under  Gershom's  tremulous  hands,  would  skip 
like  a  lamb  at  the  command  of  this  Thomas  Fay. 

One  evening,  Tom  Fay  had  a  great  triumph.  They  had 
been  trying  to  get  the  "  medium  "—for  Gershom  had 
reached  that  dignity — to  answer  sealed  questions,  and  had 
met  with  indifferent  success.  Fay  suddenly  approached 
the  table,  scribbled  a  phrase,  folded  it,  and  tossed  it, 
doubled  up,  before  Gershom;  then  leaned  over  the  table, 
staring  at  his  pale,  unwholesome  face  with  all  the  might  of 
his  black  eyes. 

Chaney  seized  the  pencil  convulsively,  and  wrote, 
"Balaam!" 

Fay  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  said:  "  Read  the  ques- 
tion?" 
It  was,  "  Who  rode  on  your  grandfather's  back? " 
This  is  a  specimen  of  the  cheap  wit  and  harmless 
malice  by  which  poor  Gershom  suffered  as  long  as  he 
stayed  at  school.  He  was  never  offended,  but  was  often 
sorely  perplexed  at  the  apparent  treachery  of  his  unseen 
counselors.  He  was  dismissed  at  last  from  the  academy 
for  utter  incorrigible  indolence.  He  accepted  his  disgrace 
as  a  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  went  home  to  his  sym- 
pathizing parents. 

Here,  with  less  criticism  and  more  perfect  faith,  he  re- 
newed the  exercise  of  what  he  considered  his  mysterious 
powers.  His  fastings  and  vigils,  and  want  of  bodily  move- 
ment and  fresh  air,  had  so  injured  his  health  as  to  make 
him  tenfold  more  nervous  and  sensitive  than  ever.  But 
his  faintings,  and  hysterics,  and  epileptic  paroxysms  were 
taken  more  and  more  as  evidences  of  his  lofty  mission. 
His  father  and  mother  regarded  him  as  an  oracle,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  always  answered  just  as  they  ex- 
pected. A  curious  or  superstitious  neighbor  was  added 
from  time  to  time  to  the  circle,  and  their  reports  height- 
ened the  half  uncanny  interest  with  which  the  Chaney 
house  was  regarded. 

It  was  on  a  moist  and  steamy  evening  of  spring  that 
Allen  Golyer,   standing   by   his  gate,   saw  Saul   Chaney 
slouching  along  in  the  twilight,  and  hailed  him  : 
"What  news  from  the  sperrits,  Saul?" 
"Nothing  for  you,  Al   Golyer,"   said  Saul,  gloomily. 
"  The  god  of  this  world  takes  care  of  the  like  o'  you." 

_  Golyer  smiled,  as  a  prosperous  man  always  does  when 
his  poorer  neighbors  abuse  him  for  his  luck,  and  rejoined: 
"  I  ain't  so  fortunate  as  you  think  for,  Saul  Chaney.  I  lost 
a  Barksher  pig  yesterday.  I  reckon  I  must  come  up  and 
ask  Gershom  what's  come  of  it." 

"  Come  along,  if  you  like.  It's  been  a  lon°;  while  sence 
you've  crossed  my  sill.  But  I'm  gitting  to  De  quite  the 
style.  Young  Lawyer  Marshall  is  a-coming  up  this  even- 
ing to  see  my  Gershom." 

Before  Mr.  Golyer  started  he  filled  a  basket,  "to  make 
himself  welcome  and  pay  for  the  show,"  with  the  reddest 
and  finest  fruit  of  his  favorite  apple-tree.  His  wife  followed 
him  into  the  garden  and  kissed  him — a  rather  unusual  at- 
tention among  Western  farmer-people.  Her  face,  still 
rosy  and  comely,  was  flushed  and  smiling.  "  Al,  do  you 
know  what  day  o'  the  year  it  is?" 
"Nineteenth  of  April." 

"  Yes;  and  twenty  year  ago  to-day  you  planted  the 
Blood  Seedlin' and  I  give  you  the  mitten!"  She  turned 
and  went  into  the  house,  laughing  comfortably. 

Allen  walked  slowly  up  the  hollow  to  the  Chaney  house, 
and  gave  the  apples  to  Seraphita,  and  told  her  their  story. 
A  little  company  was  assembled — two  or  three  Chaney 
Creek  people,  small  market-gardeners,  with  eyes  the  color 
of  gooseberries  and  hands  the  color  of  their  currants;  Mr. 
Marshall,  a  briefless  young  barrister  from  Warsaw,  with  a 
tawny  friend  who  spoke  like  a  Spaniard. 

"  Take  seats,  friends,  and  form  a  circle  o'  harmony," 
said  Saul  Chaney.  "  The  me'jum  is  in- fine  condition ;  he 
had  two  fits  this  artemoon." 

Gershom  looked  shockinjgly  ill  and  weak.  He  reclined 
in  a  great  hickory  arm-chair,  with  his  eyes  half-open,  his 
lips  moving  noiselessly.  All  the  persons  present  formed  a 
circle  and  joined  hands. 

The  moment  the  circle  was  completed  by  Saul  and  Ser- 
aphita, who  were  on  either  side  of  their  son,  touching  his 
hands,  an  expression  of  pain  and  perplexity  passed  over 
his  pale  face,  and  he  began  to  writhe  and  mutter. 
"  He's  seein'  visions,     said  Saul. 

"Yes,  too  many  of  'em,"  said  Gershom,  querulously. 
"  A  boy  in  a  boat,  a  man  on  a  shelf,  and  a  man  with  a 
spade— all  at  once.  Too  many.  Get  me  a  pencil.  One 
at  a  time,  I  tell  you,  one  at  a  time !  " 

tele  broke  up,  and  a  table  was  brought,  with  writ- 
laterials.    Gershom  grasped  a  pencil,  and  said,  with 


imperious  and  feverish  impatience:  "  Come  on,  now,  and 
don't  waste  the  time  of  the  shining  ones." 

An  old  woman  took  his  right  hand.  He  wrote  with  his 
left  very  rapidly  an  instant,  and  threw  her  the  paper- 
always  with  his  eyes  shut  close. 

Old  Mrs.  Scritcher  read  with  difficulty,  "  A  boy  in  a  boat 
— over  he  goes;"  and  burst  out  in  a  piteous  wail,  "Oh, 
my  poor  little  Ephraim !    I  always  knowed  it." 

"Silence,  woman!"  said  the  relentless  medium. 

'-'  Mr.  Marshall,"  said  Saul,  "  would  you  like  a  test?" 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  the  young  gentleman.  "I 
brought  my  friend,  Mr.  Baldassano,  who,  as  a  traveler,  is 
interested  in  these  things." 

"Will  you  take  the  medium's  hand,  Mr.  What's-your- 
name  ?  " 

The  young  foreigner  took  the  lean  and  feverish  hand  of 
Gershom,  and  again  the  pencil  flew  rapidly  over  the  paper. 
He  pushed  the  manuscript  from  him  and  snatched  his  hand 
away  from  Baldassano.  As  the  latter  looked  at  what  was 
written,  his  tawny  cheek  grew  deadly  pale.  "  Dios  mio ! " 
he  exclaimed  to  Marshall.     "  This  is  written  in  Castilian ! " 

The  two  young  men  retired  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
and  read  by  the  tallow  candle  the  lines  scrawled  on  the  pa- 
per. Baldassano  translated:  "  A  man  on  a  shelf — table  cov- 
ered with  bottles  beside  him;  man's  face  yellow  as  gold; 
bottles  tumble  over  without  being  touched." 

"  What  nonsense  is  that? "  said  Marshall. 

"  My  brother  died  of  yellow  fever  at  sea,  last  year." 

Both  the  young  men  became  suddenly  very  thoughtful, 
and  observed  with  great  interest  the  result  of  Gblyer's 
"  test."  He  sat  by  Gershom,  holding  his  hand  tightly, 
but  gazing  absently  into  the  dying  blaze  of  the  wide  chim- 
ney. He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  where  he  was;  a  train 
of  serious  thought  appeared  to  hold  him  completely  under 
its  control.  His  brows  were  knit  with  an  expression  of  se- 
vere, almost  fierce,  determination.  At  one  moment  his 
breathing  was  hard  and  thick — a  moment  after,  hurried  and 
broken. 

All  this  while  the  fingers  of  Gershom  were  flying  rapidly 
over  the  paper,  independently  of  his  eyes,  which  were  some- 
times closed  and  sometimes  rolling  as  if  in  trouble. 

A  wind  which  had  been  gathering  all  the  evening  now 
came  moaning  up  the  hollow,  rattling  the  window-blinds, 
and  twisting  into  dull  complaint  the  boughs  of  the  leafless 
trees.  Its  voice  came  chill  and  cheerless  into  the  dusky 
room,  where  the  fire  was  now  glimmering  near  its  death, 
and  the  only  sounds  were  those  of  Gershom's  rushing  pen- 
cil, the  whispering  of  Marshall  and  his  friend,  and  old  Moth- 
er Scritcher  feebly  whimpering  in  her  corner.  The  scene 
was  sinister.  Suddenly  a  rushing  gust  blew  the  door  wide 
open. 

Golyer  started  to  his  feet,  trembling  in  every  limb,  and 
looking  furtively  over  his  shoulder  out  into  the  night. 
Quickly  recovering  himself,  he  turned  to  resume  his  place. 
But  the  moment  he  dropped  Gershom's  hand,  the  medium 
had  dropped  his  pencil,  and  had  sunk  back  in  his  chair  in 
deep  and  death-like  slumber.  Golyer  seized  the  sheet  of 
paper,  and,  with  the  first  line  that  he  read,  a  strange  and 
horrible  transformation  was  wrought  in  the  man.  His  eyes 
protruded,  his  teeth  chattered;  he  passed  his  hand  over 
his  head  mechanically,  and  his  hair  stood  up  like  the 
bristles  on  the  back  of  a  swine  in  rage.  His  face  was 
blotched  white  and  purple.  ■  He  looked  piteously  about 
him  for  a  moment,  then,  crumpling  the  paper  in  his  hand, 
cried  out  in  a  hoarse,  choaking  voice : 

"  Yes,  it's  a  fact;  I  done  it.  It's  no  use  denying  on't. 
Here  it  is,  in  black  and  white.  Everybody  knows  it; 
ghosts  come  spookin  around  to  tattle  about  it.  What's 
the  use  of  lying?    I  done  it." 

He  paused  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  recollection,  then 
burst  into  tears  and  shook  like  a  tree  in  high  wind.  In  a 
moment  he  dropped  on  his  knees,  and  in  that  posture  he 
crawled  over  to  Marshall. 

"  Here,  Mr.  Marshall — here's  the  whole  story.  For 
God's  sake,  spare  my  wife  and  children  all  you  can.  Fix 
my  little  property  all  right  for  'em,  and  God  bless  you  for 
it!"  Even  while  he  was  speaking,  with  a  quick  revulsion 
of  feeling  he  rose  to  his  feet,  with  a  certain  return  of  his 
natural  dignity,  and  said:  "  But  they  shan't  take  me;  none 
of  my  kin  ever  died  that  way;  I've  got  too  much  sand  in 
my  gizzard  to  be  took  that  way.     Good-bye,  friends  all ! " 

He  walked  deliberately  out  into  the  wild,  windy  night. 

Marshall  glanced  hurriedly  at  the  fatal  paper  in3his  Hand. 
It  was  full  o'f  that  capricious  detail  with  whicrrin  reverie 
we  review  scenes  that  are  past.  Butrajine  here  and  there 
clearly  enough  told  the  story — how  he  went  out  to  plant 
the  apple-tree;  how  Susie  came  by  and  rejected  him;  how- 
he  passed  into  the  power  of  the  devil  [for  the  time;  how 
Bertie  Leon  came  by  and  spoke  to  him,  and  patted  him 
on  the  shoulder,  and  talked  about  city  life;  how  he  hated 
him  and  his  pretty  face  and  his  good  clothes ;  how  they  came 
to  words  and  blows,  and  he  struck  him  with  his  spade, 
and  he  fell  into  thejrench,  and  he  buried  him  there  at  the 
roots  of  the  tree. 

Marshall,  following  his  first  impulse  thrust  the  paper 
into  the  dull  red  coals.  It  flamed  for  an  instant,  and  flew 
with  a  sound  like  a  sob  up  the  chimney. 

They  hunted  for  Golyer  all  night,  but  in  the  morning 
found  him  lying  as  if  asleep,  with  the  peace  of  expiation  on 
his  pale  face,  his  pruning-knife  in  his  heart,  and  the  red 
current  of  his  life  tinging  the  turf  with  crimson  around  the 
roots  of  the  Blood  Seedling. 


A    NOVELIST    BY    CHANCE. 


Throughout  the  Empire  of  Morocco  there  are  villages 
where  the  eldest  members  of  the  adult  population  follow 
professionally  the  pursuit  of  fattening  young  girls  for  the 
matrimonial  market  of  Barbary.  The  Moors,  like  the 
Turks,  give  a  decided  preference  to  "moon-faced"  over 
lean  ones,  and  are  more  solicitous  as  to  the  number  of 
pounds  which  their  wives  weigh  than  about  the  stock  of 
accomplishments  which  they  possess.  The  fattening  pro- 
cess begins  when  the  girl  is  about  twelve  years  old.  Stiff 
maize  porridges  kneaded  up  with  grease  is  daily  fed  to  her 
in  the  form  of  boluses.  If  she  declines  to  take  them, 
they  are  crammed  down  her  throat. 


There  are  still  four  hundred  and   eighty-three    street 
lamps  in  Paris  fed  by  oil. 


How  Marion  Crawford  Awoke  and  Found  Himself  Suddenly  Famous. 

[F.  Marion  Crawford,  who  recently  won  sudden  fame  by  his  novels,- 
"Mr.  Isaacs,"  "Dr.  Claudius,"  and  the  "The  Roman  Singer,"  is 
the  subject  of  this  interesting  article  in  the  London  Worldl\ 

From  the  half-dozen  windows  illuminating  an  apartment 
some  twenty-four  feet  square  may  be  seen  the  Pincian,  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  St.  Peter's,  the  Capitol,  and  a  mag- 
nificent stretch  of  the  Campagna.  It  is  a  large  apartment 
for  a  writing-room ,  and  is  cumbered  with  very  few  books. 
From  the  red  arm-chair  rises  a  tall,  dark-haired,  blue- 
eyed  young  man,  whose  feet  are  encased  in  red  slippers 
and  red  silk  stockings,  and  around  whose  throat  is  a  red 
and  blue  cravat.  His  welcome  is  hearty,  and  his  voice 
has  a  bright  English  tone.  His  powerful  shoulders  and 
muscular  limbs  make  him  appear  less  than  his  true  height, 
and  the  pose  is  distinctly  that  of  a  trained  athlete  for  the 
moment  at  rest,  the  glance  of  the  blue  eyes  frank  and 
merry,  the  laugh  at  quip  or  jest  long  and  ringing,  the  ut- 
terance quick  and  entirely  devoid  of  the  exasperating  slow- 
ness and  precision  which  in  some  Americans  convey  the 
impression  that  they  are  always  speaking  for  reporters. 
The  general  effect  is  that  of  a  black-bearded  Northerner. 

Yet  Mr.  Crawford  is  an  American,  bom  at  the  Baths 
of  Lucca,  twenty-nine  years  ago,  and  by  accident  the 
recipient  of  a  cosmopolitan  education,  if  there  ever  was 
one.  But  although  he  has  pursued  his  studies  by  turns  at 
Cambridge,  Carlsruhe,  Bombay,  and  Rome,  he  remains  a 
true  American. 

Francis  Marion  Crawford  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Crawiord  of  New  York,  the  sculptor  of  the  Washington 
monument,  who  lived  in  Rome,  and  died  young,  after  hav- 
ing married  Miss  Louisa  Cutler  Ward,  the  sister  of  "Un- 
cle Sam,"  who  has  since  married  Mr.  L.  Terry,  and  re- 
sides in  Rome.  With  Italian  and  French  as  his  native 
languages,  Mr.  Crawford  was  sent  to  New  Hampshire  to 
learn  the  English  tongue,  and  from  the  age  of  twelve  to 
that  of  fifteen  studied  under  Doctor  Coit,  whose  school 
is  still  famous.  After  three  boyish  years  in  America,  Mr. 
Crawford  went  back  to  Rome  to  his  family,  and  there  stud- 
ied Greek  and  mathematics.  He  came  to  England  to  a 
private  tutor's  at  Hatfield  Broadoak,  in  Essex.  From  this 
seat  of  learning  the  transition  was  easy  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  Mr.  Crawford  passed  four terms  in  box- 
ing and  tandem-driving,  passing,  however,  his  "  little  go" 
very  smartly.  Presently  he  found  languages  to  be  his 
strong  point,  and  acquired  rapidly  German,  Swedish,  and 
Spanish.  His  fondness  for  Oriental  languages  made  him 
acquainted  with  Mr.  J.  G.  Da  Cunha,  who  won  the  first 
prize  at  the  Oriental' Congress  at  Florence  in  1878,  and 
who  is  now  practicing  as  a  physician  in  Bombay.  In  his 
companionship  Mr.  Crawford  went  to  the  East,  studied 
Zend  with  a  Parsee  high  priest,  and  read  the  Zendavesta. 

It  was  in  India  that  Mr.  Cra'.ford,  after  his  polygot  edu- 
cation, began  to  write  for  the  press.  Indian  papers  are 
greedy  of  writing  by  young  men  fresh  from  Europe,  and 
from  the  Times  of  India  the  transition  was  easy  to  the 
Indian  Herald,  a  venture  launched  at  Allahabad.  As 
editor  of  the  latter  journal,  started  in  the  native  interest, 
Mr.  Crawford  did  much  hard  work  for  a  little  more  than  a 
year.  Then  his  health  compelled  him  to  leave  India  and 
he  came  home  to  Rome,  where  his  mother  has  lived  for 
nearly  forty  years.  In  India  he  had  improved  his  Sanscrit 
and  learned  to  speak  Hindustani,  and  to  read  and  write 
Urdu.  Returned  to  Italy  in  delicate  health,  he  passed 
many  months  in  wandering  in  the  Abruzzi,  where,  thanks 
to  his  disguise  and  a  good  knowledge  of  the  language,  he 
passed  as  a  native  vine-dresser.  It  was  a  rough  time; 
there  was  nothing  to  eat  in  the  Abruzzi  but  milk,  salt-fish, 
and  corn-cake.  Family  reasons  then  called  Mr.  Crawford 
to  America,  where  he  remained  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  in  Boston.  In  that  pleasant  city  he  inscribed 
himself  as  a  student  of  Harvard  University,  and  finally 
took  a  diploma  in  Sanscrit,  after  studying  under  Professor 
Charles  Lanman.  He  wrote  on  the  "  Silver  Question  "  a 
pamphlet  for  the  Bankers'  Convention,  at  Niagara,  which 
was  subsequently  reprinted  in  the  Bankers'  Magazine,  and 
a  long  list  of  reviews  concerning  political,  social,  and 
economic  philosophy,'but  never  touched  fiction,  either  as 
creator  or  reviewer.  The  young  athlete  thought  he.had 
no  imagination.  He  believed  in  his  knowledge,  rare  and 
varied^as  an  Orientalist,  and  had  at  various  times  and 
seasons  attacked  the  Theosophists,  who  are  "  very  difficult 
fellows  to  understand."  The  now  famous  novel,  "  Mr. 
Isaacs,"  was  an  accident.  Mr.  Crawford  was  on  one  occa- 
sion sitting  at  the  same  table  with  his  "uncle,  Mr.  "Sam  " 
Ward,  at  the  old  New  York  Club  in  Madison  Square. 
Gossip  turned  on  India,  and  in  particular  on  a  Mr.  Jacobs, 
a  diamond  merchant  of  Simla.  _  Mr.  Jacobs's  romantic 
story,  told  over  clams  and  terrapin,  so  seized  on  the  mind 
of  "  Uncle  Sam  "  that  he  insisted  on  its  being  put  in  type. 
He  brought  his  nephew  home  to  Clinton  Place,  over 
against  the  Brevoort  House,  and  set  him  to  work  then  and 
there.  Like  young  hands  at  anything,  Mr.  Crawford 
worked  fiercely  on,  and  finally  saw  his  way  to  a  plan; 
wrote  on  again,  and  finished  his  book  in  thirty-five  days. 

While  his  first  work  of  fiction,  begun  in  the  spring  of 
r882,  was  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Macmillan,  he  wrote 
the  second,  "  Dr.  Claudius."  This  more  carefully  com- 
posed nove.l  was  by  no  means  the  consequence  of  the  suc- 
cess of  "  Mr.  Isaacs."  It  was  rather-the  result  of  a  newly 
acquired  taste.  It  has  been  said  of  scribbling  generally 
that  qui  a  bu  boira,  and  the  writing  of  fiction  had  a  similar 
effect  on  Mr.  Crawford.  As  "  Mr.  Isaacs  "  was  suggested 
by  the  story  of  Mr.  Jacobs,  a  diamond  dealer  of  Simla,  so 
was  "  Dr.  Claudius  "  by  events  which  actually  occurred, 
if  not  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances  as  in  the 
narrative.  "  Mr.  Isaacs  "  appeared  just  a  year  ago,  while 
the  author  was  busied  in  writing  articles  on  Indian  archi- 
tecture. To  secure  the  copyright,  he  made  a  journey  to 
Canada,  and  then,  on  his  return  to  Boston,  undertook 
"The  Roman  Singer"  for  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  Begun  in  January,  this  novel  was  completed  in 
the  following  month,"  and  on  the  appearance  and  success 
of  "Dr.  Claudius"  the  author  returned  to  his  home  in 
Italy. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


SOCIETY. 


"  Bavartlin's  "    Letter. 

Dear  Argonaut:  New  Year's  day  the  custom  of  call- 
ing was  indulged  in  by  the  gentlemen  to  a  degree — that  is, 
society  men  were  out  in  full  force,  but  many  of  those  who 
hitherto  have  made  it  a  practice  to  wish  their  friends  "  A 
happy  New  Year"  viva  voce,  contented  themselves  with 
sending  one  of  the  numerous  devices  wrought  upon  paste- 
board as  their  substitute.  So  too  with  the  ladies,  very 
many  of  whom  did  not  "  receive."  Those  who  did,  how- 
ever, had  in  almost  every  instance  surrounded  themselves 
with  a  phalanx  of  beauty  and  wit.  Mrs.  Doctor  Gwin  was 
assisted  by  her  daughters,  Mrs.  Henly  Smith,  the  Misses 
Thornton,  and  Miss  Maggie  Gwin.  Mrs.  Eyre  had  her 
daughters,  the  Mesdames  Girvin  and  Pinkard,  and  Miss 
Perry.  Mrs.  Tevisand  Mrs.  Haggin,  with  their  respective 
families,  united  forces,  and  made  a  goodly  showing  of  fair 
dames.  Mrs.  Frank  Pixley  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Bryant.  Mrs.  Hecht  had  some  very  pretty  faces  to  be  seen 
in  her  drawing-room,  I  heard.  The  bride,  Baroness  Schroe- 
der,  was  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Peter  Donahue,  and  aunt, 
Mrs.  Martin.  Mrs.  McMullin  and  daughters  were  aided 
in  welcoming  their  friends  by  several  ladies,  matrons  and 
girls,  and  in  the  evening  several  neighbors  of  California 
and  Taylor  streets  closed  their  own  nouses  and  came  to 
unite  in  a  dance  under  her-hospitable  roof;  but  the  beaux 
came  so  tardily  it  was  quite  late  ere  the  dancing  began. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Low  was  among  those  not  receiving,  as  was 
also  Mrs.  William  Ward.  Miss  Flora  Low,  I  believe,  was 
with  her  friend  Miss  Flood  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  I  heard 
a  good  deal  of  grumbling  going  on  during  the  day  from  the 
young  people  on  the  subject  of  there  being  no  big  balls  in 
immediate  prospect.  Really  society  should  be  most  grate- 
ful to  the  Merry  Cricket  Club,  as  by  its  unceasing  energy 
there  is  a  dance  every  fortnight  sure,  at  least.  The  next 
meeting  will  take  place  at  the  Lows,  and  after  that  I  be- 
lieve it  is  not  yet  determined  where.  The  Philharmonic 
concert  will  come  off  on  Friday  evening  of  next  week,  and 
I  hear  that  a  very  jolly  party  is  being  made  up  to  attend  it, 
and  partake  of  an  appetizing  little  supper  apres  at  the  Mai- 
son  Doree.  The  getter-up  of  the  affair  being  a  bachelor, 
is  forced  to  play  host  in  that  well-known  cafe;  and  now 
comes  a  whisper  stealing  through  the  circles  of  society  that 
we  are  to  have  a  sensation  in  the  way  of  a  theatrical  per- 
formance done  by  amateurs  more  or  less  gifted — a  sort  of 
vaudeville,  for  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  singing  in  it. 
The  projectors  of  the  entertainment  do  not  wish  the  details 
yet  given  to  the  public,  as  they  fear  that  some  of  the  ladies 
may  grow  nervous  if  discussed  beforehand;  but  it  seems 
generally  understood  that  a  leading  role  will  be  taken  by  a 
lady  who  some  years  ago  made  quite  a  success  in  amateur 
opera.  Society  will  surfer  disappointment  in  the  loss  of 
several  large  balls  which  would  nave  been  given  but  for 
untoward  circumstances.  Mrs.  Drury  Melone,  being 
thrown  into  mourning  by  her  mother's  death,  will,  of 
course,  abandon  her  anticipated  ball,  and  the  debut  of 
Miss  Ivers,  Mrs.  McLaughlin's  protege,  will  be  given  up 
also.  It  looks,  too,  uncommonly  like  "no  cards"  in  the 
matter  of  the  looked-for  reception  to  the  baroness  bride, 
which  has  been  almost  a  settled  thing  by  Mrs.  Adam 
Grant,  as  that  lady  has  gone  with  her  husband  and  son, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Robert  Morrow,  on  a  trip  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  ball 
is  but  deferred  till  after  Easter.  The  Lenten  season  falls 
rather  late  this  year,  so  that  the  gay  world  will  have  a. good 
stretch  of  time  from  now  till  Ash  Wednesday  wherein  to 
disport  themselves.  On  dit  young  Mrs.  J.  Coleman  will, 
upon  her  return  from  New  York  (where  she  is  spending 
the  Christmas  holidays  [with  his  mother),  reopen  the  Sut- 
ter Street  mansion,  and  give  the  reception  promised  to  the 
recently  wedded  Miss  Parrot,  now  Mrs.  Payson.  Mrs. 
Hearst  will  soon  be  with  us  again,  which  will  be  good  news 
to  society.  Mrs.  Butterworth  has  gone  to  see  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Pringle,  in  New  York,  but  will  return  in  time  to 
keep  open  house  for  her  friends  for  the  next  season  at  her 
hospitable  San  Rafael  house.  The  wedding  of  young 
Donahue  and  Miss  Wallace  is  at  last  definitely  settled  for 
the  16th  of  this  month,  and  will  no  doubt  be  a  brilliant 
affair.  The  bridesmaids  will  be,  as  I  said  in  a  former  let- 
ter, the  Misses  Phelan,  Thornton,  McKinstry,  and  Myra 
Burnett,  cousin  to  the  bride.  The  wedding  will  be  a  boon 
to  society,  not  only  for  the  gay  evening  itself,  but  the  nu- 
merous festivities  which  will  follow  in  its  wake,  the  first 
and  foremost  of  which  will  be  the  grand  bridal  ball  at  the 
Peter  Donahues,  in  honor  of  the  two  bridal  couples — son 
and  daughter — of  the  house.  Pretty  Miss  Nellie  Trow- 
bridge, of  the  Palace  Hotel,  was  married  on  Wednesday 
evening  last  to  Doctor  Allison,  of  Arizona,  the  cere- 
mony taking  place  in  the  parlor  of  the  bride's  mother, 
Mrs.  Sugsdin,  at  the  hotel.  The  room  was  decorated  with 
flowers  and  smilax,  and  the  bride-looked  charming.  Com- 
pany F  seem  determined  to  make  their  forthcoming  con- 
cert, on  the  *i6th,a  success,  and  have  engaged  Mrs.  Henry 
Norton  and  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr  for  the  occasion.  The 
respective  balls  given  on  New  Year's  eve  by  the  Concor- 
dia and  Verein  clubs  were  each  a  great  success.  The  lat 
ter  balls  are  always  largely  attended  by  the  American  ele 
ment  of  society,  as  well  as  the  foreign,  their  annual  masked 
ball  in  February  being  a  feature  of  the  gay  season. 

Bavardin, 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Edgar  Mills  returned  Sunday  from  Nevada.  Wednesday  Robert 
Morrow  left  on  the  Mariposa  for  a  trip  to  the  islands,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Grant  and  Mr.  Joseph  Grant;  Messrs. 
Adolph  and  Glaus  Spreckels  also  leaving  by  the  same  steamer. 
Mrs.  Howard  Goit  will  close  her  residence^in  Napa,  and  winter  at 
the  Palace.  Mrs.  Arthur  Briggs  has  returned  from  the  East  to  her 
Oakland  home.  Owing  to  Senator  Farley's  ill  health,  his  family 
will  not  leave  for  Washington  until  some  time  during  the  month. 
Miss  Crockett  of  Fruit  Vale  has  gone  East,  and  will  remain  wfth 
Mrs.  Hearst  for  the  winter.  Mrs.  William  Watson  and  family, 
formerly  of  Napa,  with  Mr.  Williams,  a  large  ranch-owner  of  that 
locality,  are  among  the  several  guests  who  are  at  Etna  Springs. 
Mrs.  William  H.  Brown  spent  her  holidays  in  Sacramento.  Among 
the  social  events  this  week  in  Sacramento  was  the  party  given  by 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker,  for  whichVlarge  number  of  invitations^wcre 
issued  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Elwood  Crocker,  who  spends  his  va- 


cation there.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Crocker  have  returned  from  a 
few  days  spent  there.  Miss  May  Breckinridge  returned"  Tuesday 
from  New  York;  also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Houghton  returned 
Tuesday  last  from  their  Eastern  trip  to  their  home  in  Benicia. 
Mrs.  Houghton  remained  over  the  New  Year  with  friends  in  the 
city.  Mr,  and  Mrs.  John  Pomeroy  also  returned  the  same  day. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  T.  Ferrington,  of  Carson,  are  in  San  Francisco; 
also  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Preston  from  St.  Helena.  Mrs.  John  O. 
Earl  will  winter  at  the  Lick  House,  having  returned  from  San 
Rafael.  Doctor  William  B.  May  and  wife  are  also  among  the 
latest  arrivals  mentioned,  returning  Thursday;  while  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wise  {nee  Marian  McAllister)  have  concluded  their  visit  to  Mrs. 
Hall  McAllister,  of  Mason  Street,  and  already  arrived  at  the  East, 
where  they  are  to  remain.  Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  since  his  re- 
turn, has  been  the  guest  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Savage,  corner  of 
Rincon  Place  and  Harrison  Street.  Mrs.  William  H.  Grattan 
and  Mrs.  Hans  Kohler  {nee  Davis)  were  also  her  guests  New 
Year's,  assisting  her  to  receive.  The  Reis  party,  New  Year's  even- 
ing, was  the  leading  social  event  of  the  week,  many  of  the  recep- 
tions of  the  day  being  deprived  of  their  fair  hostesses  in  conse- 
quence; and,  as  if  by  mutual  appointment,  the  calling  and  receiv- 
ing element  there  met  in  goodly  number.  The  McMullin  mansion 
offered  a  serious  opposition  the  same  evening.  Those  who  could 
not  divide  the  honors  equally  were  at  a  loss  to  choose  between  the 
two.  The  party-callers  were  numerous,  and  haidly  less  brilliant 
was  the  gathering  than  that  of  a  week  previous.  As  usual,  the 
Southern  element  predominated.  Mrs.  Governor  Stoneman  with 
her  daughters  were  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Redfield,  at  Mare  Island. 
They  did  not  receive.  Saturday  evening,  in  response  to  an  invita- 
tion of  the  Lawn-tennis  Club,  a  large  number  of  society  people 
assembled  at  the  old  Olympic  Club  rooms,  on  Howard  Street,  to 
witness  the  game  for  which  the  appointments  had  previously  been 
made,  and  which  was  warmly  contested.  Mr.  Fred.  Peterson  won 
the  game  each  time,  in  the  second  instance  with  the  aid  of  Miss 
Paige,  having  for  opponents  Mr.  Brigham  and  Miss  Tours.  An 
hour  of  roller-skating  succeeded,  and  then  dancing.  So  delight- 
fully informal  and  enjoyable  was  the  affair,  that  a  periodical  re- 
currence of  them  is  hopefully  looked  for  by  the  members  and  their 
friends.  It  is  not  fully  determined  at  whose  residence  the  next  re- 
union of  the  club  will  take  place.  'Mrs.  J.  A.  Faull  is  visiting  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Peart,  in  Woodland.  Before  leaving,  she  assisted  on 
Saturday  evening  at  the  celebration  of  Mrs.  William  Faull's 
mother's  seventy-fifth  birthday.  Among  the  guests  were  Captain 
and  Mrs.  William  L.  Merry,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fiske,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cunningham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Merry,  Miss  Mamie  Hill, 
Miss  J-  Howard,  and  Mr.  A.  Clark.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herzstein's 
Tuesday  reception  will  be  held  at  their  present  place  of  residence, 
with  the  bride's  mother,  Mrs.  Wallace,  on  Broadway.  The  golden 
wedding  reception  of  Walter  Leman  has  been  looked  forward  to 
by  the  many  favored  ones,  not  only  on  account  of  the  attractions 
of  the  dainty  invitations,  but  of  the  rarity  of  the  occurrence.  All 
who  could  made  an  effort  to  asssist  last  evening,  and  the  result 
was  a  gathering  brilliant  in  every  particular.  The  Grayson  man- 
sion in  Oakland  was,  as  a  prelude  to  coming  events,  enlivened 
with  beauty  and  good  cheer  for  the  occasion  of  the  New  Year. 
Among  the  eleven  receiving  with  the  fair  hostess,  Miss  Mamie,  one 
was  inclined  to  wonder  how  many  would  be  selected  to  act  as 
bridesmaids  at  the  coming  nuptials,  which  have  been  announced 
for  an  early  day,  the  prospective  groom  being  Harry  Hinckley,  son 
of  Mr.  Hinckley,  of  the  firm  of  Hinckley,  Spears  &  Hayes.  The 
departure  for  fhe  East  of  J.  O.  Eldridge  has  its  significance,  inas- 
much as  a  wedding  is  projected  on  his  arrival  in  New  York  to  a 
Mrs.  Benton.  Regarding  the  subject  of  weddings,  that  of  Miss 
Nellie  Trowbridge  to  Dr.  Allison  of  Pxescott,  Arizona,  Wednes- 
day evening,  at  the  Palace,  was  an  event  contemplated  since  the 
advent  of  the  Knights  Templars  in  this  city  for  the  conclave.  An- 
other quiet  but  very  elegant  wedding  was  that  of  Charles  H. 
Congdon  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  to  Miss  Louise  Brandt, 
at  the  Palace,  on  Wednesday  last.  None  but  the  relatives  and  in- 
timate friends  attended.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Barrows,  after  which  a  large  number  of  friends  took  occasion 
of  the  after-reception  to  offer  their  congratulations.  In  a  few  days 
the  couple  leave  for  the  Sierra  Madra  Villa,  to  remain  until  their 
return  home  to  Tulare.  General  Hancock  was  tendered  a  grand 
reception  on  his  arrival  at  Los  Angeles.  f  He  was  escorted  from 
the  hotel  to  Nadean  Hall  by  military  and  civilians  in  carriages  and 
on  horseback.  At  least  five  thousand  paid  him-their  respects  dur- 
ing the  day,  among  whom  were  those  he  had  known  during  his 
former  residence  there,  and  also  those  who  had  served  under  him 
during  the  war.  He  will  return  home  by  the  Southern  route  after  a 
brief  sojourn  In  our  southern  country.  Among  the  Eastern  visitors 
at  Los  Angeles  are  Doctor  Newton  and  wife  of  Hartford,  Mr. 
Loomis  of  Hartford,  Doctor  Pendleton  and  family  of  Booneville, 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Gant  and  wife  of  Chicago,  B.  F.  Holbock  of  Bal- 
timore, J.  B.  Buckley  of  New  York,  and  W.  B.  Sargeant  of  New 
York.  Another  party,  who  are  at  the  Pico  House,  and  who  are 
visiting  there  for  their  health,  are  T.  K.  P.  Wood  and  wife  of 
Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  Miss  Mamie  Deane  of  New  Hampshire, 
A.  S.  Egant  and  wife,  and  Mrs.  T.  S.  Bean  of  Ogdensburg,  New 
York,  and  Miss  Mary  Bassett.  The  Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne  will 
spend  the  winter  in  California.  Lady  Lester  Kaye  has  returned 
home  to  her  Sacramento  ranch,  while  Lord  and  Lady  Mandeville 
(her  sister),  with  their  family  and  suite,  sailed  for  England  the  22d 
ultimo.  The  younger  sister,  Miss  Yznaga,  will  spend:  a  part  of  the 
winter  with  her  parents  on  their  plantation  near  New  Orleans.  Of 
Californians  in  Washington  who  rcc.:ved  on  New  Year's  were  Mrs. 
ex-Senator  William  M.  Stewart,  at  h  residence  "Castle  Stewart  "; 
she  was  assisted  by  the  Misses  Agnes  Payne  of  Warrentown, 
Miss  Price  of  Philadelphia,  Miss  Lucy  Page  and  the  Misses  Pea- 
body  and  Armstrong  of  Washington,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Glascock,  wife  of 
Representative  Glascock,  Miss  Wall  and  Miss  Beame  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Mrs.  Cassidy,  wife  of  Representative  C^assidy,  of  Nevada. 
Of  other  ladies  of  this  coast  who  assisted  Washingtonians  in  re- 
ceiving was  Mrs.  John  Mullen,  assisted  by  her  cousin,  Miss  Will- 
iamson of  New  York,  and  ?diss  Moale  of  Baltimore.  The  Misses 
McCeney  were  assisted  by  Miss  Eddy,  daughter  of  Colonel  Eddy, 
and  Mrs.  Barclay  Henley,  Of  California.  Mrs.  George,  wife  of 
Representative  George,  of  Oregon,  and  Mrs.  Le  Breton,  of  San 
Francisco,  received  at  1310  Connecticut  Avenue.  Miss  William- 
son and  Miss  Moale  will  be  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Le  Breton  this  win- 
ter. Mrs.  Senator  Dolph,  of  Oregon,  and  her  niece,  Miss  Odeneal, 
also  received.  The  latest  intelligence  from  India  was  that  Sir  Syd- 
ney and  Lady  Waterlow  were,  with  Miss  Hattie  Crocker,  still 
there,  expecting  to  leave  shortly  for  London,  which  looks  as  if 
there  was  a  season  to  be  spent  there  and  another  introduction  at 
court  for  Miss  Hattie.  Californians  registered  at  the  various  ho- 
tels in  London  are  Mrs.  T.  D.  Phelps,  H.  Lingensmith,  G.  W. 
Butterfield,  N.  J.  Coleman,  E.  E.  De  Crago,  George  Gray,  J.  Herd, 
Robert  Hamilton,  C.  G.  Ives,  and  Doctor  L.  Robinson.  '  Among 
those  at  various  New  York  hotels  are  T.  W.  Smith,  Mrs.  and  M.iss 
Chambers,  H.  G.  Williamson,  C.  B.  Johnson,  H.  Willey  and  wife, 
E.  Elroy,  H.  L.  Breed,  L.  M.  Smith,  A.  L.  Robbins,  S.  M.  Cohen, 
General  Ham,  F.  X.  Cicot,  C.  Bush,  L  M.  Bassett,  L.  M.  Bunk- 
ing, E.  A.  Hall,  W.  S.  Newhall,  D.  S/Coppeus,  G.  H.  Craney,  C. 
T.  Milliken,  E.  L.  Southworth.  and  C.  H.  Wassen.  From  Berlin 
©ne  hears  of  Samuel  Fabian,  who,  at  a  recent  concert  given  by  the 
Philharmonic  orchestra,  received  the  lion's  share  of  applause.  Herr 
Joachim  and  several  other  musicians  of  note  played  with  him. 
Since  his  departure  he  has  been  an  earnest  student  under  the  court 
pianist,  Professor  Frank;  his  technique  is  so  fine  and  his  concep- 
tion of  the  great  masters  so  correct,  that  already  has  he  won  for 
himself  laurels,  being  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  pianists  of 
that  city. 

The  Gwin  Party. 

Mrs.  Doctor  Gwin's  reception,  on  Thursday,  at  her  residence,  on 
Sacramento  Street,  was  welcomed  by  the  many  friends  of  the  host- 
ess. The  event  was  in  honor  of  her  nephew,  Mr.  George  Pinkard, 
and  his  bride,  as  also  !to  introduce  Miss  Maggie  Gwin,  her  niece, 
into  society.  It  was  an  elegant  affair,  characterized*  by  aj^spirit  of 
enjoyment  which  usually  attends  gatherings  in  that  mansion.  The 


toilets  were  remarkably  elegant,  that  of  the  debutante  being  a 
white  silk  grenadine  and  costly  lace,  while  the  bride  was  attired  in 
an  imported  robe  of  white  satin  with  stamps  of  the  great  Parisian 
dressmaker  upon  it.  A  court  train  elaborate  with  valenciennes, 
the  front  of  which  was  embroidered  in  delicate  floral  designs,  and 
diamond  ornaments  completeted  the  tout  ensemble.  The  hostess, 
in  a  heavy  black  velvet,  en  train,  trimmed  with  rare  point  lace,  and 
diamond  ornaments,  received  her  guests  with  courtly  grace.  Her 
daughter,  Miss  Carrie,  was  dressed  in  a  handsome  Parisian  cos- 
tume of  pink  surah,  with  elegantly  embroidered  front,  the  pointed 
corsage  and  elbow  sleeves  trimmed  with  point  d'Alencon  lace,  which 
garnished  the  skift.  Her  sister,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Coleman,  wore  a  pinTc 
satin,  with  garniture  of  point  d  Alencon,  and  diamonds.  Mrs.  A. 
N.  Towne  was  majestic  in  a  court-trained  robe  of  maroon  velvet, 
costly  lace,  and  diamond  ornaments.  Mrs.  Attorney-General 
Marshall  was  attired  in  a  stylish  robe  of  black  velvet,  en  train, 
and  diamonds;  Miss  Nellie,  in  a  sweet,  girlish  costume  of  white 
and  lace.  Among  other  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Gwin, 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Eyre,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Tevis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Haggin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon 
Blanding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crittenden  Thornton,  Mrs.  Daniel  Cook, 
Judge  Ogden  Hoffman,  Miss  Rita  Haggin,  Mrs.  Kittle,  Miss  Bes- 
sie Kittle,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Atherton,  Airs,  and  Miss  Ashe,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Babcock,  Mrs.  Breckinridge,  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Low,  Miss  Flora  Low,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlton  Coleman,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jarboe,  Messrs.  George  and 
William  Crocker,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Macondray,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
Marshall,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Miss  facmire,  Misses  Mizner 
and  Selby,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schmieden,  Miss  Nettie,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Tal- 
bot, the  Messrs.  Talbntt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freeborn,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eastland,  the  Pages,  Rrumagiras,  Wilsons,  Smiths,  Jones,  Wash- 
ingtons,  McAllisters,  McDowells,  Sillems,  Taylors,  Balfours,  How- 
ards, McAffees,  Boyd,  were  all  represented.  Dancing  preceded  and 
followed  the  eleven  o'clock  supper,  for  which  the  Gwin  mansion  is 
famous.  The  guests  retired  late,  hoping  that  this  most  successful 
party  but  inaugurated  a  series  of  the  Gwin  hospitalities. 


Art  Notes. 

Theodore  Wores  has  just  completed  the  portrait  of  a  young  lady 
of  this  city.  It  is  much  admired,  and  will  probably  be  placed  on 
exhibition. 

William  Keith,  having  taken  a  studio  at  Munich,  is  busily  work- 
ing from  models  and  studying  in  the  public  galleries. 

Miss  Nellie  Hopps  will  shortly  return  to  her  old  studio,  on  Mont- 
gomery Street,  near  Jackson.  She  has  just  completed  several 
charming  landscapes. 

Morris  &  Kennedy  have  on  exhibition  in  their  gallery  two  paint- 
ings by  Miss  Mary  Selfridge,  who  is  at  present  studying  art  in  Eu- 
rope, where  she  has  resided  for  the  past  two  years.  The  pictures 
represent  scenes  in  an  old  French  town,  and  denote  great  progress, 
on  the  part  of  the  artist. 


A  young  widow,  well  connected,  comfortably  endowed, 
living  in  one  of  the  most  sacred  streets  which  climb 
Beacon  Hill,  found  herself  without  near  relatives,  without 
occupation,  and  with  a  restless,  Bohemian  disposition 
which  craved  excitement,  and  found  ordinary  social 
pleasures  lonesome,  writes  the  Boston  correspondent  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  She  had  in  her  time  played  a  very 
pretty  part  in  private  theatricals,  and  not  so  very  many 
winters  have  passed  since  her  rendering  of  the  role  of  a 
lover  in  a  French  vaudeville,  given  by  and  for  ladies  at 
the  house  of  a  Commonwealth^  Avenue  millionaire,  Cre- 
ated a  genuine  furor  in  fashionable  circles.  All  the  steps 
between  that  performance  and  her  donning  masculine 
garb  in  which  to  see  Boston  by  gaslight  ^1  am  not  able  to 
give,  but  to  the  latter  escapade  she  came*.  Accompanied 
by  her  physician,  a  gentleman  a  few  years  her  senior, 
she  visited  unsuspected  a  good  many  places  which  it  is 
safe  to~say  no  member  of  her  set  of  lady  friends  ever  saw 
before  her.  So  far  as  I  know  she  was  never  detected  but 
once,  li  One  night  she  and  her  friend  visited  a  factory,  and 
were  requested  to  throw  away  their  cigarettes  for  fear  of 
fire.  Mrs.  X.  had  forgotten  her  cane  that  night,  and, 
deprived  of  her  cigarette,  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
her  hands.  In  her  nervousness  she  committed  the  folly 
of  setting  them  akimbo  upon  her  hips,  and  the  foreman  of 
the  room,  who  was  talking  with  her  escort,  at  once  sus- 
pected her  sex.  No  harm  came  of  this,  however,  as  he  had 
no  clue  to  her  identity,  and  willing  as  I  should  be  to  draw 
a  moral  for  the  warning  of  those  tempted  to  such  ill-judged 
proceedings,  truth  forces  me  to  own  that  I  know  of*  no  evil 
results  in  the  case  of  which  I  speak.  There  was  absolutely 
no  impropriety  connected  witn  the  affair  beyond  the  risk 
the  lady  ran  of  ruining  her  reputation.  The  relations  be- 
tween herself  and  the  doctor  were,  I  am  sure,  perfectly  cor- 
rect, and  their  friendship  was  of  a  frank  sort,  which  could 
not  have  existed  without  mutual  respect.  The  lady  has 
since  remarried — with  great  social  eclat — and  should  her 
husband  stumble  upon  this  and  be  able  to  identify  its  sub- 
ject, he  has  no  reason  to  disquiet  himself. 


One  would  suppose  (says^the  New  York  Times)  that  a. 
stranger  visiting  tne  capital- would  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  that  very  interesting  historical  relic/  the  original 
draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  [& But  such  is 
not  the  case.  Judge  William  Hardman,  the  publisher  of 
the  London  Morning  Post,  who^was  in  Washiugton  a  short 
time  ago,  learned  the  fact  to  his  great  personal  inconveni- 
ence. He  was  told  at  the  hoteltwhere  he  stopped  to  seek 
it  at  the  Patent  Office.  From  "the  Patent  Office  he  was 
directed  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  From  that  place 
he  was  invited  to  look  through  the  National  Museum  j  and 
it  was  not  until  he  had  wasted  a  large  part  of  a  day  in  an 
ineffectual  hunt,  that  he  found  the  relic,  late  in  the  after- 
noon, in  the  library  of  the  State  Department. 


The  foreign  matrimonial  market  is  in  a  bad  way.  Our 
consul  at  Crefeld  reports  that  all  the  marriages  between 
American  girls  and  German  noblemen  which  he  has  heard 
of,  thirty-one  in  number,  have  resulted  in  divorce,  aban- 
donment, or  separation. 


Frank  S.  Johnson,  Carlton  C  Coleman  of  this  city,  and 
Richard  Delafield  ©f  New  York,  have  been  admitted  as 
partners  into  the  firm  of  William  T.  Coleman  &  Ce. 


The  reaction  has  set^in  strongly  in  England  against  over- 
education,,  and  the  evils  of  competitive  examination  are 
forcibly  dwelt  upon  by  doctors. 


A  review  recently.started.in  India  isTentitled  Cream , 'the 
intention  being  to  skim  the  magazine-  trope   and 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 


"  Cockaigne's  "  London  Letter. 

Jobs  for  the  especial  benefit  of  members  of  the  royal 
family,  and  for  their  favorites,  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day.  First  came  the  appointment  of  the  Queen's  third 
son,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  to  the  coveted  post  of  mili- 
tary commander  at  Murat,  in  Bengal,  a  position  that  of 
right,  and  in  reason,  belonged  to  a  much  older  man,  and 
officer  of  longer  service.  Four  thousand  a  year  is  the  pay 
attached  to  this  post,  and,  of  course,  the  perquisites  add  a 
good  deal  more  to  it.  To  a  man  like  the  duke,  who  draws 
from  the  good  people's  pockets  the  modest  yearly  sum  of 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds,  this  must  seem  a  small  ad- 
dition to  his  income;  but  to  aged  generals  who  have  little 
besides  their  pay,  and  many  of  them  with  large  families  to 
look  out  for,  four  thousand  a  year  is  a  grand  prize.  To  give 
it,  therefore,  with  the  accompanying  eclat  of  a  command- 
ant's post  in  India,  to  a  young  man  between  thirty  and  forty, 
whose  only  claim  consisted  of  his  royal  blood,  was  a  bare- 
faced job,  and  a  crying  shame. 

The  fact  is,  the  Duke  of  Connaught  is'  settled  upon  as 
the  ultimate  successor  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief; and  this  Indian  post  was  thought  a 
proper  stepping-stone  upon  which  his  feet  should  first  be 
placed.  Connaught  has  not  had  any  experience  of  actual 
service,  his  soldiering — with  the  exception  of  his  farcical 
campaign  in  Egypt,  when  his  presence  in  command  of 
them  kept  the  Guards  brigade  carefully  out  of  action  on 
every  occasion — consisting  solely  of  sham-fights  at  Alder- 
shot,  and  field-days  in  Windsor  Park.  He  is  a  very  proper 
young  man,  and  is  excessively  fond  of  making  himself 
popular  in  a  small  way.  His  chief  form  of  excitement  is 
"  bear  fighting,"  for  which  he  has  a  great  liking.  This 
bear  fighting,  by  the  bye,  is  a  sort  of  after-dinner  amuse- 
ment much  in  vogue  among  the  officers  of  the  Guards. 

After  mess,  especially  on  guest  nights,  they  indulge  in  a 
game  called  by  the  suggestive  name  of  "  Tear-clothes," 
the  object  of  it  being  to  divest  each  other  of  their  outer 
clothes  by  the  ripping  of  seams  and  severance  of  buttons 
in  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  possible.  Whoever  dines  at 
mess  with  the  Grenadiers,  Scots,  or  Coldstreams,  is  there- 
fore justified  in  donning  an  old  dress-coat  for  the  occasion. 
It  is  not  on  the  whole  a  very  dignified  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  her  Majesty's  officers,  but,  if  it  takes  the  place  of 
gambling,  the  sacrifice  of  clothing  is  a  good  one,  and  the 
tailors  benefit  by  it. 

Scarcely  had  the  army  recovered  from  its  chagrin  and 
disgust  at  this  "  royalty "  being  ruthlessly  put  over  the 
heads  of  war-worn  veterans,  when  the  country  at  large  was 
astounded  at  the  announcement  that  the  Marquis  of  Lome 
was  to  be  called  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  Baron  Sundridge. 
What  Lord  Lome  had  done  to  justify  the  honor  nobody 
seems  to  know.  He  did  his  duty  in  Canada,  I  dare  say; 
but  why  shouldn't  he  do  it?  Lord  Dufferin  was  not  the 
Queen's  son-in-law,  and  that  makes  the  difference.  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised  if  many  people  in  America  were 
not  somewhat  puzzled  to  understand  how  the  Marquis 
Lome  could  be  promoted  by  being  made  a  baron,  the  title 
of  marquis  being  the  greater  of  the  two.  Lord  Lome,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  is  only  a  marquis  by  courtesy. 
As  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Agyll,  he  takes  by  courtesy 
the  second  title  of  his  father,  as  do  the  eldest  sons  of  peers 
in  general,  and  is  called  the  Marquis  of  Lome  only,  being 
entitled  to  no  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  consequence. 
When  he  is  created  a  baron,  it  is  in  his  own  right,  and  as 
such  he  has  a  seat  among  the  peers,  being  one.  It  may 
seem  difficult  to  understand  at  first  glance,  but  such  is  the 
fact. 

Now,  the  navy  is  up  in  arms.  The  queen's  second  son, 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  has  just  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Channel  squadron,  one  of  the  best  posts 
in  the  naval  service.  Not  only  does  his  appointment  to 
the  position  cause  dissatisfaction  in  the  navy,  but  in  order 
to  provide  the  berth  for  his  royal  highness,  the  admiral  oc- 
cupying it  was  politely  ordered  to  vacate  it,  by  his  being 
appointed  instead  to  the  command  of  the  China  station. 
Besides  unfairly  shortening  Admiral  Dowell's  term  of  serv- 
ice, it  works  great  injustice  to  a  great  number  of  unem- 
ployed admirals,  whose  claims,  no  matter  what  their  serv- 
ices to  their  country,  were  nothing  by  the  side  of  those 
put  forward  by  the  blood  royal.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
is  looked  upon  as  quite  unfitted  to  the  position.  He  is 
not  old  enough  to  have  had  the  requisite  experience  to 
make  him  a  proper  commander  of  so  important  a  fleet  as 
that  in  the  Channel  should  a  war  break  out.  When  Lord 
Beaconsfield  sent  the  English  fleet  up  the  Dardanelles  as 
a  bluff  to  Russia,  in  1878,  I  remember  the  duke  was  not 
thought  sufficiently  trustworthy  to  be  given  the  command 
of  a  ship.  Now,  in  five  years,  with  no  experience  to  speak 
of,  he  gets  the  command  of  the  crack  squadron  of  the 
royal  navy.  It  is  curious  that  he  took  no  part  in  the  bom- 
bardment of  Alexandria.  He  likes  snug  berths  on  shore 
in  a  dock-yard,  or  cruising  near  by,  where  he  can  play  the 
fiddle  to  his  heart's  content.  He,  too,  has  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds  a  year  from  the  country. 

Yet  another  job,  m  a  small  way  it  is  true,  has  just  come 
out.  The  son  of  Colonel  Ellis,  one  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  equerries,  has  been  made  a  page  of  honor  to  the 
queen,  a  position  which  always  results  in  a  free  commis- 
sion in  the  Guards  when  the  appointee  gets  too  old  to  hold 
up  court  trains,  and  dawdle  his  time  away  in  the  company 
of  gold  sticks-in-waiting  and  exons  of  the  guard.  Of 
course,  if  fee  hadn't  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  back  him,  he 
would  have  had  to  take  his  chances  like  other  youths.  In 
no  place  more  than  in  England  does  the  saying,  "  There's 
nothing  like  having  a  friend  at  court,"  so  aptly  fit.  People 
used  to  blame  Disraeli  for  jobbing,  but  certainly  Glad- 
stone is  getting  no  way  behindhand  in  the  same  line  of 
business. 

Of  course,  every  one  is  pleased  at  Tennyson's  elevation 

to  the  peerage.    It  is  most  refreshing  in  the  face  of  the 

usual  huckstering  which  goes  on  when  a  title  is  to  be  be- 

'  in  I  hese  days.     Undoubtedly  merit  won  it  for  him, 

having  Gladstone  for  a  friend  had  more  to  do  with 

is  a   considerable   difference   between   merit 

ognized  and  when  taken  by  the  hand.     It  is  a 


curious  thing  that  no  doctor  of  medicine  or  surgeon  has 
ever  been  elevated  to  a  peerage,  though  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  is  said  to  have  been  offered  one,  nor  is  there  any 
peerage  which  has  sprung  out  of  a  medical  baronetcy. 
Physicians,  for  some  reason  or  other,  never  get  higher  than 
baronets.  Socially,  neither  physicians  nor  surgeons  stand 
very  high  in  England.  Certainly  they  do  not  at  all  oc- 
cupy the  position  in  society  they  do  in  America.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions — the  brother  of  Lord  Cameron  be- 
ing one — none  of  the  scions  of  noble  houses  have  adopted 
physic  or  surgery  as  a  profession.  Why  this  should  be  so 
I  am  unable  to  say.  It  seems  absurd  that  so  noble  and 
grand  a  calling  should  be  looked  down  upon  from  a  social 
standpoint;  yet  so  it  is.  You  will  find  many  noble  names 
among  the  bar  and  in  the  church,  but  not  among  the 
doctors. 

Mary  Anderson  still  continues  to  draw  good  houses  at 
the  Lyceum,  and  to  attract  many  of  the  professional  mash- 
ers away  from  the  Gaiety  bar.  I  hardly  think  she  has  made 
the  immense  success  certain  papers,  which  never  seem  to 
tire  of  puffing  her  and  chronicling  her  movements,  would 
have  one  believe.  She  is  thought  very  handsome  and  fine- 
looking,  but  her  acting  is  too  statuesque  and  "  woodeny  " 
'to  create  enthusiasm ;  besides  which  her  poses  and  gestures 
are  too  painfully  studied,  and  her  voice  is  harsh  and  heavy. 
One  hears  and  sees  no  end  of  things  about  her  that  it  is  as 
well  to  take  cum  grano  sails,  when  one  reflects  that  a  know- 
ing card  like  Abbey  is  her  manager.  Mrs.  Langtry  could 
tell  a  tale  or  two  about  his  methods  of  advertising.  Un- 
fortunately the  people  an  actor  or  actress  would  most  wish 
to  play  before  are  not  in  London  now,  and  will  not  be  until 
Parliament  meets.  Until  they  see  Miss  Anderson  (and  I 
hardly  think  Patti  would  bring  them  to  town  at  this  time  of 
year),  you  can  not  tell  what  England  thinks  of  her  acting. 

Of  all  things,  place  less  reliance  on  what  is  telegraphed 
by  cable  to  America  than  on  anything  else.  I  myself  have 
read  the  most  egregious  yarns  sent  over  in  that  way.  The 
stuff  and  nonsense  I  have  come  across  about  the  Chamber- 
laines,  too.  Why,  the  Chamberlaines  have  lost  whatever 
freshness  they  ever  had,  and  have  grown  lamentably  stale. 
They  are  asked  nowhere.  Mrs.  Chamberlaine  and  her 
daughter  run  about  as  much  as  possible  in  public,  but  you 
never  hear  of  them  at  a  private  house.  Even  the  papers 
here  have  grown  sick  and  tired  of  the  "  famous  Ohio  beau- 
ty." The  fact  is,  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  just  too  many 
guns  for  Miss  Jennie,  and  the  Prince  himself  is  too  fond  of 
novelty  to  stick  long  by  one  woman.  I  wish  some  thor- 
oughly nice,  well  brought  up,  properly  managed  American 
girl  would  come  over  and  take  the  taste  of  Miss  Chamber- 
laine out  of  the  English  mouth.  Among  the  best  people 
she  has  left  anything  but  an  agreeable  flavor.  Why  can't 
some  one  like  Minnie  Stevens-Paget  turn  up?  She  was  a 
credit  to  America.  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  for  her 
mother.  But  she  is  passee  now,  and  though  she  is  asked 
with  her  husband  to  stay  at  some  of  the  best  houses,  and 
is  still  a  great  favorite,  naturally  she  does  not  attract  the 
attention  she  used.  When  the  new  girl  does  make  her 
appearance,  not  only  will  she  have  to  be  well  accredited, 
but  she  will  have  to  fight  shy  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
keep  clear  of  all  association  of  her  name  with  his.  Other, 
wise  she  will  get  into  the  papers,  but  nowhere  else.  Mr- 
and  Mrs.  Chamberlaine  were  so  dazzled  by  the  Prince's 
notice  of  their  daughter  that  they  did  not  seem  to  care  how 
much  talk  it  caused.  I  fancy  now  they  are  beginning  to 
realize  their  error.  Unfortunately  it  is  too  late.  I  hardly 
imagine  they  will  force  their  daughter  before  the  English 
public  another  season. 

The  engagement  of  Lord  Garmoyle,  Earl  Cairn's  son,  to 
Miss  Fortescue,  the  Savoy  Theatre  actress,  is  said  to  be 
off.  I  hardly  believed  the  report,  after  the  vehement 
manner  in  which  the  young  gentleman  asserted  his  deter- 
mination to  marry  the  woman  of  his  choice.  His  father  is 
a  cunning  old  fox,  a  wily  Irish  royalist,  and  his  nobility, 
let  alone  gentility — albeit  he  has  been  Lord  Chancellor — 
is  of  too  recent  a  date  not  to  make  him  wish  to  prevent 
any  act  of  his  heir  likely  to  drag  him  down  from  his  hard- 
earned  position,  and,  if  the  affair  is  at  an  end,  he  has 
doubtless  brought  it  about.  A  good  round  sum  is  the  re- 
ported salve  applied  not  only  to  cure  the  young  woman's 
broken  heart,  but  to  prevent  any  recourse  to  the  interven- 
tion of  a  judge  and  jury  to  determine  the  measure  of 
damages  for  the  breach  of  promise.  Actresses  will  in  fut- 
ure not  place  much  faith  in  young  lordlings  with  long- 
headed fathers.  By  the  bye,  talking  of  the  stage  reminds 
me  that  a  young  baronet,  Sir  Randal  Roberts,  has  just 
joined  Wyndham's  company.  Aside  from  his  histronic 
abilities,  Sir  Randal  is  quite  a  foremost  man  in  other 
respects.  When  but  sixteen  he  entered  the  Thirty- 
third  Regiment,  known  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  own, 
and  as  a  lieutenant  served  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  ob- 
tained the  Crimean  medal  for  his  services.  He  also  was 
decorated  with  the  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France. 
Later  on,  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  he  was  attached 
to  the  staff  of  the  First  Prussian  Army  Corps  as  special 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and,  having  been 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Gravelotte,  was  decorated  with 
the  Order  of  the  Iron  Cross  by  the  Emperor  William. 

London,  December  rr,  1883.  Cockaigne. 


Nathan  Appleton,  in  a  letter  to  the  Graphic,  objects  to 
the  pedestal  proposed  for  the  Bartholdi  statue,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  too  big.  He  says:  "  It  seems  to  me  en- 
tirely opposed  to  good  art  and  architecture  to  have  a 
colossal  figure  like  that  of  Liberty  perched  upon  a  pedestal 
twice  its  neight,  where  it  will  be  dwarfed,  and  its  effect 
greatly  diminished.  Supposing  the  statue  to  be  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  height,  the  pedestal  should  be  somewhat  less 
than  that,  say  eighty  feet.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Bartholdi 
ever  contemplated  so  great  an  altitude,  while,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  he  never  for  a  moment  imagined  that  the  pedestal 
would  cost  so  much  more  than  the  statue.  I  remember 
going  with  him  and  a  party  of  gentlemen  to  Bedloe's 
Island  during  the  autumn  of  1876,  when  he  expressed 
himself  as  delighted  with  the  site,  which  he  thought  was 
admirably  adapted  for  the  modern  Colossus.  I  am  sure 
that  with  the  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  already  sub- 
scribed, or  perhaps  a  slight  addition,  a  proper  and  fitting 
pedestal  can  be  built." 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

One  of  the  popular  booksof  the  season  is  "Don't."  In  fact,  it 
has  attained  a  sale  of  twenty-five  thousand  copies.  It  consists  of 
imperative  warnings  against  mistakes  and  improprieties  more  or 
less  common  in  conduct  and  speech.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  James  T.White  ec  Co.,  23  Dupont 
Street. 

Mr.  William  J.  Rolfe,  whose  excellent  annotated  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  was  recently  completed,  has  yielded  to  the 
urgings  of  European  and  American  critics,  and  now  adds  the 
tragedy  of  "  Titus  Andronicus  "  to  the  list,  with  the  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  Shakespeare  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  play. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Eros.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  Bancroft; 
price,  56  cents. 

Miscellany:  "Nasby's"  son  has  been  appointed  United  States 
Consul  at  Newcastle,    England.     His  name  is   Robinson   Locke. 

Mrs.  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop  has  resumed  her  residence  in 

Boston  for  the  winter. Sam  Ward  and  William  II.  Hurlbert 

are  both  in  London. Theodore  Tilton  isliving  quietly  in  Paris, 

attending  to  his  literary  work. Mr.  Blaine  has  injured  his  eyes 

by  close  application  to  his  book. Mr.  Cable's  readings  are  re- 
garded in  Boston  as  a  new  departure  in  literature. 


"The  Folk-Lore  of  Shakespeare"  is  a  valuable  work,  written 
by  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer,  M.  A.,  Oxon.,  who  is  also  the 
author  of  a  standard  work  on  "British  Popular  Customs."  The 
volume  consists  of  chapters  on  nearly  a  score  of  subjects,  such  as 
Ghosts,  Witches,  Plants,  Marriages,  Births,  and  Burials,  Rings, 
Dances,  etc.,  as  they  occur  in  the  text  of  Shakespeare's  plays  and 
poems.  The  book  shows  very  careful  research,  and  will  prove  of 
the  utmost  invportance  to  Shakespearean  students.  Published  by 
Macmillan  &  Co..  New  York  and  London;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 
• 

Announcements :  Carl  Schurz  is  said  to  be  writing  a  life  of  Henry 

Clay. Monsieur  Lemerre,  of  Paris,  has  just  published  a  French 

translation  by  Zola  Dorian  of  Shelley's  drama,  "TheCenci."    The 

volume  contains  a  preface  by  Mr.  Swinburne. Doctor  W.  C. 

Bennett  is  bringing  all  his  energies  to  bear  in  providing  poelry  for 
the  workshop,  for  the  barrack-room,  the  forecastle.  His  new  vent- 
ure, called  the  Larb,  is  published  monthly  at  the  price  of  one  penny. 
He  is  supported  by  the  best  English  ami  American  poets,.cither  as 
original  contributors  or  as  friends  of  rhe  movement,  allowing  the 
use  of  poems  from  their  published  works.  Doctor  llcnnett's  first 
list  comprises  a  large  number  of  well-known  names,  including  Mr. 
Tennyson,  Mr.  Robert  Browning,  Mr.  George  Meredith,  Mr.  Lewis 

Carroll,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Woolner. Madame  Adam,  who  has 

created  a  profound  feeling  of  irritation  throughout  Germany  by  the 
publication  of  the  spiteful  but  clever  caricatures  of  German  sov- 
ereigns and  statesmen  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue,  over  the  pseudonym 
of  "Comte  Paul  Vasili,"  intends  to  follow  up  her  advantage  by  pub- 
lishing further  installments  of  Ihe  series.  When  completed^  "Comte 
Paul  Vasili's  "  articles  will  be  collected  for  publication  in  book  form. 
The  volume  will,  of  course,  be  forbidden  to  cross  the  German 

frontier. Edward  Eggleston  continues  in  the  January  Century 

his  series  on  early  colonial  history,  with  a  paper  on  "  Husbandry  in 

Colonial  Times.  The  new  illustrated  weekly  paper  which  is 

to  be  published  simultaneously  in  England  and  France,  is  to  be 
called    The  International.     Artists  and  authors  of  both  countries 

will  contribute  to  its  pages. The  Duke  of  Coburghas  allowed! 

Professor  Lorenz  to  compile  his  memoirs,  giving  the  duke's  impres- 
sions of  the  court  of  Berlin,  Brussels,  and  London.     The  memoirs. 

are  to  be  published  after  the  duke's  death. Henry  James  has 

written  an  article  on  Matthew  Arnold  for  the  English  Magazine 
for  January. "Thirlmore,"  the  last  work  of  William  M.  Ba- 
ker, the  author  of  "  His  Majesty,  Myself,"  is  to  be  published  serial- 
ly in  Ihe  Philadelphia  Call. "  The  Conquest  of  England,"  the 

posthumous  work  of  1.  R.  Green,  treats  of  the  period  A.  D.  829- 
1071. 

Edgar  Fawcett's  latest  novel,  "An  Ambitious  Woman,"  ap- 
pears in  book  form.  During  Ihe  last  six  months  it  has  been  issued 
serially  by  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  attracted  much  attention 
in  New  \  ork  and  Boston.  It  exceeds  any  one  of  the  author's  for- 
mer novels  in  strength  and  interest.  A  beautiful  woman  loves 
society  more  than  she  does  her  loving  husband.  She  possesses 
great  strength  of  character  but  looks  upon  her  husband  s  adora- 
tion as  a  weakness.  By  a  financial  panic  his  immense  fortune  tot- 
ters on  the  brink  of  destruction.  He  appeals  to  her  for  sympathy 
that  is  denied;  and  finally,  awakening  to  a  consciousness  of  his 
wife's  feelings  toward  him,  reproaches  her  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
soul.  She  pities  him,  and  would  repent,  but  he  repulses  her.  In 
pique,  she  writes  to  an  importuning  adorer,  consenting  to  his 
prayer  that  she  should  join  him  in  Paris.  The  note  by  accident 
falls  into  the  hands  of  a  society  enemy,  who  mails  it  to  her  hus- 
band. Meanwhile,  a  turn  of  fortune  has  recouped  the  latter's 
losses.  The  wife,  by  reason  of  several  occurrences,  has  repented 
her  rashness.  The  "betraying  letter  arrives  as  the  couple  are  at 
breakfast.  She  throws  herself  at  his  mercy,  and  he  nobly  forgives 
her  everything.  The  materials  arenot  by  any  means  original,  but 
they  are  admirably  worked  up,  and  the  novel  deserves  the  praise 
which  it  has  so  freely  received.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston;  for  sale  by  Bancroft;  price,  $1.50. 

January  Magazines:    The  Continent  for  January  2d  contains  a 

beautifully  illustrated  article  on  Lord  Tennyson-d'Lyncourt. 

"  A  Christmas  Pilgrimage,"  which  was  performed  by  the  children  of 
the  First  Unitarian  Sunday-school  at  Christmas  time  has  been 
published  in  book  form. The  Art  Age  is  a  very  striking  jour- 
nal just  beginning  in  New  York.  It  has  for  its  object  the  develop- 
ment of  printing  and  book-making,  and  is  a  model  of  beauty  and 
elegance  in  both  appearance  and  style.      Published  by  A.  P.  Tur- 

nure,  132  Nassau   Street,   New  York. The  catalogue  for  1S84 

of  the  Dental  College,  attached  to  the  University,  has  just  been 
issued. The  Modern  Age  for  1884  presents  a  brilliant  pros- 
pectus.  The  Plymouth  Pulpit  begins  the  second  year  of  the 

new  series  with  the   first  number  in  January. The   Current 

is  an  ambitious  weekly  just  started  in  Chicago.  The  first  number 
is  elaborately  and  elegantly  gotten  up,  containing  work  from  a 

number  of  prominent    American    writers. Ogilvifs  Popular 

Reading  is  the   latest    cheap   monthjy   issued. The  January 

number  of  the  Eclectic  contains  a  steel  engraving  of  "  The*  Titian 
Family."  The  first  article  is  on  "The  Poetry  of  the  Early  Mys- 
teries,     by  F.  M.    Capes,   which 


miracle  play  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


gives  a 
The  ce 


description  of  the   old 


celebrated  Orientalist,  W. 


R.  S.  Ralston,  contributes  a  paper  on  the  folk-lore  and  myths  of 
India,  under  the  name  of  "  Some  Indian  Stories."  "  The  Wonders 
of  Photography,"  from  Cornliill  Magazine,  is  an  explanation  of  an 
interesting  topic.  Don  Laureano^  Figuerola,  a  noted  Spanish 
statesman,  has  an  article  on  "The  Political  Condition  of  Spain." 
The  stories  of  the  number  include  "  Medusa,"  by  H.  Arthur  Ken- 
nedy; "  The  Count  de  Rochmont,"  a  story  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  "A  Blowpipe,"  a  tale  of  life  in  Borneo. The  con- 
tents of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  January  are  "The  Clas- 
sical Question  in  Germany,"  by  E.  J.  James,  Ph.  D.;  "Early 
Colonists  of  the  Swiss  Lakes,"  by  F.  A.  Forel  (illustrated);  "  The 
Morality  of  Happiness,"  by  Thomas  Foster;  "Female  Education 
from  a  Medical  Point  of  View — II.,"  by  T.  S.  Clouston,  M.D.; 
"The  Control  of  Circumstances,"  by  William  A.  Eddy;  "Re- 
ligious Retrospect  and  Prospect,"  by  Herbert  Spencer;  "The 
Iguanodon  "  (illustrated) ;  "  Defective  Eye-sight,"  by  Samuel  York 
At  Lee;  "The  Chemistry  of  Cookery,"  by  W.  Mattieu  Williams; 
"Catching  Cold,"  by  C.  E.  Page,  M.  D.;  "The  Source  of  Muscu- 
lar Energy,"  by  J.  M.  Stillman,  Th.  B.;  "  Idiosyncrasy,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Grant  Allen,  and  "  Etienne  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  "  (with 
portrait). 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


"All  the  royal  ladies  of  E,urope,"  says  a  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  Boston  Courier,  "are  patrons  of  Worth, 
excepting  one — Queen  Victoria.  Besides  furnishing  these 
with  many,  not  all,  of  their  dresses,  he  sends  also  many  an 
hermetically  sealed  case  of  dresses  to  far-away  places  like 
Peru,  Archangel,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Parisian 
society,  therefore,  gets  but  a  share  of  his  work.  During 
the  twenty-five  years  of  his  establishment  in  Paris,  he  has 
seen  very  many  competitors  rise  and  fall,  and,  while  he  is 
yet  in  no  wise  in  his  decadence,  there  are  other  houses  as 
much  sought  as  his  own,  each  great  dressmaker  having  a 
distinctive  style.  Some  produce  models  even  more  ele- 
gant than  those  of  Worth,  but  none  are  so  fertile  in  new 
ideas.  The  essayeuse,  or  trier-on,  in  Worth's  establishment, 
is  an  accomplished  litter,  who  puts  the  garment  upon  the 
client,  and  makes,  under  Worth's  directions,  any  changes 
in  the  fit  or  the  position  of  the  trimming  of  the  dress." 

One  of  Worth's  favorite  ideas  for  this  season  is  a  very 
simple  use  of  the  fashionable  tulle  for  young  girls'  ball- 
dresses.  The  model  consists  of  half  a  dozen  straight,  full 
skirts  of  white  tulle,  the  upper  one  being  embroidered  with 
little  flowers.  The  corsage  is  of  the  simple  shirred  "  ma- 
donna "  pattern,  and  the  accessories  are  all  to  be  light  and 
girlish.  This  dress,  having  such  high  sanction,  ought  to 
be  fashionable  for  two  or  three  seasons.  Unhappily  it  will 
not  be  adopted  by  our  distant  population  until  after  its  fa- 
vor is  fallen  in  Paris.  The  shades  of  lilac  seem  to  be  as 
much  chosen  for  evening  dress  by  mature  beauties  as  cop- 
per color  is  for  visiting  toilette.  The  Grand  Duchess  Vlad- 
imir has  just  received  from  Worth  a  dress  in  velvet  of  Per- 
sian lilac  shade,  of  which  the  skirt  is  draped  and  fringed 
with  silver.  The  demi-train  is  embroidered  on  the  edge 
with  silver  from  under  which  falls  a  rich  trimming  of  malines 
lace.  The  corsage  has  a  Marie  Antoinette  fichu  of  malines 
lace.  This  model  could  be  copied  easily  for  a  dinner  dress 
in  America. 

The  personal  life  of  these  great  dressmakers,  like  that  of 
all  leaders  in  any  art  or  profession,  is  such  a  matter  of  com- 
mon curiosity,  that  we  are  sure  of  interesting  our  readers  in 
a  description  of  the  house  and  manner  of  life  of  the  latest 
risen  among  the  great  establishments,  the  Maison  Morin. 
There  is  little  generally  known  about  this  firm,  excepting 
that  they  came  from  Vienna  at  the  instance  of  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, and  made  the  wonderful  dresses  for  "  Fedora,"  of 
which  all  the  world  has  read.  In  fact,  the  Morin  ladies  are 
Parisians,  who  went  to  Vienna,  as  New  York  dressmakers 
go  to  Chicago,  because  the  field  was  crowded  at  home,  and 
they  saw  fortune  beckoning  afar.  The  two  sisters  were 
forewomen  in  Paris.  They  set  up  for  themselves  in  Vienna, 
with  Monsieur  Blossier,  who  married  one  of  the  sisters,  as 
their  man  of  business.  The  work  is  well  divided  among 
them,  and  the  profits  are  all  kept  in  the  family.  One  sister 
has  a  talent  for  fitting  corsages,  probably  unequaled  at  pres- 
ent in  all  Paris.  The  other  stays  in  the  reception  rooms 
and  talks  to  dozens  of  clients  and  employees  at  a  time,  di- 
recting, deciding,  distributing,  advising,  setting,  in  short, 
all  the  wheels  a-going,  and  always  serene  and  sympathetic. 


The  Morins  remained  ten  years  in  Vienna,  gathering  in 
money,  receiving  orders  even  from  Paris,  and  competing 
with  Parisian  rivals  for  the  custom  of  the  most  finished 
court  ladies  in  the  world,  the  Austrians.  At  length,  after 
much  vague  invitation  and  discussion,  they  decided  sud- 
denly to  move  to  Paris,  only  last  April.  They  took  a 
hotel — that  is,  of  course,  a  complete  house — on  the  comer 
of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  and  Rue  Daunon,  and  furnished  it 
charmingly  in  Genoese  velvet,  with  old  hangings  and  great 
mirrors  in  carved  wood  frames.  There  are  between  two 
hundred  and  three  hundred  workmen  and  work-women 
employed  in  the  house.  Some  of  these  employees  take 
their  meals  in  the  basement,  where  are  kitchens  and  din- 
ing-rooms for  the  common  folk.  On  the  ground  floor  are 
the  rooms  for  packing  and  sending  off  the  dresses,  living 
rooms  for  the  men  employed  in  this  service,  and  the  gas 
apparatus  from  which  the  house  is  lighted.  Next  above 
is  the  low  story  called  the  entresol.  Here  are  the  private 
apartments  of  Madame  Blossier,  where  live  her  children 
and  their  nurses  and  governurses,  as  one  little  girl  called 
that  genteel  functionary  who  has  so  much  less  comfort  and 
independence  than  the  menials.  Mademoiselle  Morin 
has  her  private  rooms  on  this  floor,  where  are  assembled 
the  Morin  family  portraits,  and  certain  souvenirs  of  their 
friend,  Mademoiselle  Bernhardt — portraits  of  her  and 
sketches  made  by  her,  having  her  signature. 


We  now  come  to  the  "  first  floor  "  in  Parisian  language, 
the  large  high  floor,  where  customers  are  received  and  the 
trying-on  rooms  are.  This  is  Mademoiselle  Morin's  do- 
main, she  having  that  difficult  part  of  the  business,  the 
personal  interviews,  to  attend  to.  There  are  half  a  dozen 
trying-on  rooms,  so  that  no  lady  is  obliged  to  wait,  and 
each,  when  fairly  in  her  new  gown,  can  be  visited  for  a  lit- 
tle five  minutes  by  the  chief,  while  being  for  the  rest  of  the 
time  attended  by  an  inferior  official.  The  second  floor 
holds  stores  of  dress-goods,  brocades,  velvets,  silks,  em- 
broideries, furs,  gauzes,  flowers,  and  lace,  metal  orna- 
ments and  bead  garnitures  of  all  sorts.  Here  also  is  the 
corsage  department,  under  Madame  Blossier's  charge. 
The  reader  is  doubtless  sufficiently  well  informed  to  know 
that  at  a  good  dress-maker's  the  humblest  work-women 
have  their  talent  studied,  and  that  the  plainest  dress  has 
its  portions  made  separately.  The  corsage-maker  never 
sees  the  skirt,  the  sleeve-sewer  never  sews  a  dart,  the 
draper  never  cuts  the  gores,  and  the  designer  never  has 
shears  in  her  hand.  If  you  want  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  history  and  process  of  that  evolution  which  takes 
place  in  every  growing  organization,  be' it  material  or  im- 
material, study  the  dress-making  art.  The  clever  young 
woman  at  home  who  can  do  almost  any  sewing  moderately 
well  may  be  compared  to  the  shapeless  jelly-like  animal 
with  no  segregated  parts,  any  portion  of  its  substance  being 
able  to  do  all  that  any  other  portion  can.  The  whole 
Morin  establishment  with  its  hundreds  of  people,  each  do- 


ing his  own  work  and  no  others,  becomes  the  parallel  to 
the  highly  organized  animal,  with  all  its  parts  complete 
and  each  part  unfitted  for  other  function  than  its  own. 

The  corsage-rooms,  then,  make  a  separate  department 
on  the  second  floor.  On  the  third,  cutting-rooms,  rooms 
where  trimmings  are  made,  rooms  for  sewing-machine 
work,  and  another  kitchen  and  dining-room  for  girls  who 
are  employed  in  these  departments.  The  fourth  floor  has 
the  rooms  for  skirts  and  for  skirt  trimmings,  finishing- 
rooms,  etc.  The  fifth  has  bed-rooms  for  servants  and 
resident  employees.  In  the  corsage  department  is  to  be 
noted  a  vast  wardrobe  with  pigeon-holes,  where  every 
client  has  a  fitted  lining  kept  in  a  numbered  and  ticketed 
case.  Among  the  ladies,  who,  having  ordered  dresses 
from  the  Morin  house,  possess  their  "number,"  are  the 
Queens  of  Greece  and  Denmark,  Queens  Christine  and 
Isabella  of  Spain,  the  Empress  of  Austria,  and  half-a- 
dozen  imperial  arch-duchesses  and  Mrs.  Mackay.  The 
same  Grand  Duchess  Vladimir,  who  ordered  the  Persian 
lilac  dress  of  Worth,  ordered  from  Morin  lately,  a  dinner 
toilet  of  Parma-violet  color.  The  skirt  was  all  draped  in 
tulle,  caught  with  pearls  upon  lilac  satin  ground.  Demi- 
train  in  violet  lampas,  lined  with  ivory  epingle  velvet,  at- 
tached at  one  side  by  a  panel  of  shells  made  of  the  lilac, 
lined  with  the  ivory  materials.  On  the  other,  lace  of  Eng- 
lish point  carried  down  in  zigzag.  Heart-shaped  corsage 
with  fichu  of  English  point. 

Mrs.  Mackay  wears  from  this  house  a  tea  gown  which 
has  a  round  skirt  of  hortensia  satin  veiled  with  cream 
tulle,  all  caught  with  pampiles  of  steel,   suspended  by  a 

fold  thread.  Overdress  in  Toledo  gray  epingle  lined  with 
ortensia  satin.  Over  the  bouffant  tulle  chemisette,  which 
forms  part  of  all  these  tea  gowns,  is  the  famous  Morin 
vest,  which  is  a  long,  coat-shaped  garment  of  gray  epingle, 
lined  with  rose  satin. 

♦ 

"Digitated  half-hose,"  responded  a  salesman  in  a  fur- 
nishing-goods  store  on  Broadway,  near  Madison  Square,  to 
a  New  York  Sun  reporter, '"  oh,  yes.  We  have  them,  of 
course."  Of  soft,  nice-feeling  material,  but  an  unpleasant 
mashed-potato  color,  the  men's  socks  laid  out  by  the  sales- 
man had  bags  for  the  toes  separately,  just  as  a  glove  has  for 
the  fingers.  The  toes  looked  small  individually,  but  col- 
lectively they  made  the  foot  of  the  sock  look  queer.  There 
was  a  disagreeable  impression  that  it  wasn't  really  a  sock, 
but  a  glove  made  for  some  awfully  mutilated  hand.  But 
the  salesman  said  the  toes  would  stretch  to  fit  anybody's 
toes.  And  he  went  on:  "  They  are  invaluable  for  people 
who  have  tender  feet,  and  are  liable  to  have  soft  corns,  or 
hard  corns,  or  bunions,  or  in -growing  nails,  or  anything  else 
the  matter  with  their  pedal  extremities.  Why,  there  was  an 
Englishman  in  here  the  other  day  who  affirmed  that  they 
had  cured  him  of  the  gout.  They  are  worth  only  thirty-six 
dollars  a  dozen.  We  would  charge  twenty-one  dollars  a 
dozen  for  the  same  quality  of  hose  non-digitated,  and  the 
small  advance  is  very  little  when  you  come  to  consider  the 
great  amount  of  additional  labor  required  to  make  those 
toes.  They  are  woven,  you  observe,  and  there  is  no  seam 
that  can  hurt  the  foot.  Thirty-six  dollars  is  absolutely  noth- 
ing in  comparison  with  a  soft  corn,  and  what  would  an  in- 
finitely greater  sum  be  if  weighed  in  the  balance  against 
an  in-growing  nail?  They  are  not  silk;  merely  merino. 
But  to  anybody  who  wants  that  sort  of  a  sock  that  is  just 
the  sort  of  a  sock  that  he  wants,  and  the  price  is  no  object 
— to  the  buyer  at  least.  They  are  all  imported.  I  don't 
know  why  they  have  not  been  made  in  this  country,  but  I 
suppose  it  is  because  they  are  so  little  known  here  as  yet. 
We  have  only  had  them  for  sale  a  couple  of  years,  and  we 
never  made  any  effort  to  push  them. .  Not  for  ladies,  so  far 
as  I  know,  but  I  don't  see  why  they  shouldn't  be  made 
for  ladies  just  as  well  as  for  gentlemen.  Come  to  think  of 
it,  I  have  heard  that  some  famous  opera  bouffe  singer  in 
Paris,  playing  a  character  in  which  she  had  to  appear  sup- 
posably  barefooted,  had  her  silk  tights  made  to  tit  her  toes 
separately.  But  I  don't  remember  now  who  she  was,  or 
anything  more  about  it,  only  that  she  wore  a  form  of  dig- 
itated stockings,  and  that  this  sort  of  thing  will  be  what  the 
world  will  demand  and  children  cry  for,  though,  perhaps, 
not  at  the  price  of  thirty-six  dollars  a  dozen." 

Paris,  it  seems,  says  a  writer  in  the  London  Whitehall 
Review,  has  invented  a  new  amusement.  It  gives  whaj  are 
called  dinner-parties  en  tete,  at  which  each  of  the  guests 
must  come  with  his  head  made  up  to  represent  some  his- 
torical person,  or  at  least  in  the  style  of  some  picturesque 
period.  Only  the  head  is  to  be  made  up;  the  rest  of  the 
body  may  be  clothed  in  the  ordinary  garb  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  As  one  reads  of  this  strange  custom,  one  can 
not  help  thinking  how  very  ludicrous  a  dinner-party  got 
up  on  this  plan  must  appear  to  the  more  reasonable  among 
its  members,  and  how  curiously  appropriate  in  the  mouth 
of  each  guest  might  be  the  words  of  the  Athenian  weaver 
Bottom:'  "  What  do  I  see?  You  see  an  ass-head  of  your 
own,  do  you?"  One  aesthete,  who  had  amused  two  con- 
tinents with  the  cut  of  his  clothes,  lately  tried  to  carry  out 
some  portion  of  the  new  plan  in  London  by  going  wher- 
ever he  was  asked  with  his  head  made  up  in  what  he  fond- 
ly fancied  to  be  the  likeness  of  a  Roman  emperor;  but  it 
was  not  a  great  success. 

An  advertisement  for  a  "  painter  on  satin  "  stirred  a 
New  York  Sun  reporter's  curiosity,  and  the  man  who  ad- 
vertised said:  "  We  make  odor-cases,  comb  and  brush- 
cases,  toilet  and  dressing-cases,  and  many  other  fancy 
articles  out  of  velvet,  satin,  and  plush,  all  elegantly 
painted  by  hand.  Plush  is  most  in  demand  this  season. 
No,  it  is  not  printed  in  colors.  That-  could  be  done,  of 
course,  but  it  would  not  pay,  because  persons  who  can 
afford  to  buy  such  things  at  all  would  not  have  them  if 
not  painted.  Besides,  there  are  so  many  young  people 
now  doing  this  sort  of  painting,  and  doing  it  very  well, 
that  prices  for  it  are  very  low.  Good  ordinary  painters  on 
those  materials  can  earn  from  twelve  dollars  to  eighteen 
dollars  a  week.  Those  who  are  capable  of  making  ac- 
ceptable designs  get  something  more,  according  to  what 
they  turn  out. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

The  talk  of  an  English  regency  is  revived  among  Lon- 
don Court  gossips. 

They  say  that  the  Queen  always  objects  to  letting  the 
Prince  of  Wales  go  to  Paris. 

Ellen  Terry's  breakfast  consists  of  a  hard-boiled  egg  and 
bread  dipped  in  sherry  wine. 

Count  Gleichen  is  now  making  a  bust  of  Miss  Mary 
Anderson,  to  be  presented  to  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

Marie  Van  Zandt,  the  opera  singer,  is  twenty-two. 
About  thirty  or  forty  years  hence  she  will  be  about  twenty- 
nine. 

Walter  Besant  suggests  that  authors'  proofs  be  prepared 
by  young  girls  using  type-writers.  It  would  give  women 
a  new  line  of  usefulness. 

Johann  Strauss,  the  well-known  waltz  composer,  has 
been  suffering  from  poisoning  by  nicotine,  the  result  of 
smoking  strong  cigars  to  excess. 

An  alleged  grandson  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  pretender 
to  the  French  throne,  has  just  died  in  great  distress  in  Hol- 
land, and  was  buried  in  a  pauper  s  coffin. 

Mrs.  Tabor  tells  a  reporter  in  Denver  that  her  husband, 
the  ex-senator,  now  away  from  home,  sends  her  "  a  postal 
card  every  day,  and  once  a  week  a  sweet  letter." 

Rosamond  Dale  Owen,  a  granddaughter  of  Robert  Dale 
Owen,  insists  that  the  actor  should  never  leave  his  dress- 
ing-room to  go  on  the  stage  without  uttering  a  prayer. 

It  is  said  that  at  the  Papyrus  Club  dinner,  in  Boston, 
Miss  Ellen  Terry  wrote  on  one  of  the  menu  cards  sent  up 
for  her  autograph:  "Those  who  love  me  call  me  Nellie. ' 

The  late  Sydney  Blanchard,  of  London,  who  rose  to 
prominence  there  and  in  India  as  a  journalist,  was  the  man 
who  once  proposed  to  his  associates,  "  Suppose  we  start  a 
comic  Punch  ?  " 

The  lady  to  whom  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  is  engaged  to  be 
married  is  Miss  Constance  Lloyd,  daughter  of  the  late 
Horace  Lloyd,  Q.  C.  There  is  utterly  no  foundation  for 
the  rumor  that  he  is  about  to  be  raised  to  the  peerage. 

Once,  when  Liszt  was  at  the  height  of  his  popularity  in 
Paris,  he  was  seen  holding  a  crossing-sweeper's  broom  at 
the  corner  of  the  street.  "  The  fact  is,"  said  Liszt,  simply, 
"  I  had  no  small  change  for  the  boy,  so  I  told  him  to 
change  five  francs  for  me,  and  he  asked  me  to  hold  his 
broom  for  him  till  he  returned." 

Alphonse  Daudet  is  forty  years  old,  wears  his  black  hair 
so  long  that  it  reaches  his  shoulders,  and  has  a  benign, 
almost  ministerial,  countenance.  Owing  to  his  extreme 
short-sightedness  he  some  years  ago  met  with  a  serious  ac- 
cident on  the  street,  and  since  then  he  has  walked  out  but 
little,  and  has  become  as  well  known  to  Paris  cabmen  as 
Victor  Hugo  used  to  be  to  omnibus-drivers.  He  is  greatly 
assisted' in  his  literary  work  by  his  wife. 

Lord  Tennyson-d'Eyncourt  will  find  that  if  all  his  com- 
rades in.  the  peerage  are  not  the  cotton-spinners  for  whom 
a  generation  ago  he  expressed  such  eloquent  contempt,  it 
is  because — in  the  cases  of  some  of  them — they  are  en- 
gaged in  other  industrial  pursuits.  The  most  recent  noble 
recruits  to  the  army  of  trade  are  Lord  Londonderry,  who 
sells  coal  by  the  ton,  hundred-weight,  and  bushel,  and 
Lord  Sudely,  who  manufactures  jam  and  marmalade. 

The  St.  Petersburg  correspondent  of  the  Deutsch  Mon- 
ta^sblati  says  that  the  Princess  Dolgourouki,  widow  of 
Alexander  II.,  recently  had  a  personal  interview  with  the 
present  czar  concerning  the  education  of  her  son,  Prince 
George.  Alexander  III.  wanted  the  lad  to  enter  M. 
Eatkoffs  gymnasium  at  Moscow,  but  the  royal  mother 
would  not  consent  to  this,  insisted  on  retaining  for  the 
prince  the  private  tutors  selected  by  his  father,  and  left 
the  presence  of  the  czar  in  a  state  of  great  excitement. 

Miss  Josie  Mansfield,  who  is  notorious  in  connection 
with  the  Fisk-Stokes  assassination,  is  said  to  be  living  in 
France.  A  correspondent,  while  walking  recently  through 
the  gardens  of  St.  Cloud,  saw  her  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
her  last  husband,  a  portly  man  who  looked  like  a  Russian. 
"Josie,"  the  writer  adds,  "was  elegantly  and  most  richly 
dressed,  but  in  plain  black  and  lace.  She  had  grown 
thinner,  had  lost  the  flesh  that  for  a  while  made  her  look 
gross  and  sensual,  and  was  radiantly  beautiful.  Her  hus- 
band is  enormously  wealthy,  I  am  told,  and  is  devoted  to 
her." 

An  indirect  but  important  maker  of  history  was  Jean 
Michael  Badinguet,  a  common  mason,  who  died  last  month 
at  Chantenay,  near  Paris.  He  was  employed  at  making 
repairs  in  the  fortress  of  Ham  when  Louis  Napoleon  was 
imprisoned  there,  and  he  aided  the  latter  to  escape  by 
lending  him  his  clothes,  his  short  black  pipe,  and  his  name, 
wearing  which,  with  a  board  on  his  stioulder,  the  future 
emperor  passed  by  all  the  sentries  unchallenged.  For 
this  Badinguet  was  thrown  into  prison,  but  after  the  coup 
d  'etal  Napoleon  set  him  free  and  granted  him  a  pension 
out  of  his  private  purse.  After  his  release  from  prison  he 
always  went  by  the  name  of  Rudot,  and  only  at  his  death 
was  his  real  identity  discovered. 

Doctor  B.  W.  Richardson,  the  well-known  Engligh  au- 
thority on  hygiene,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Tricycle 
Union  in  London,  said  that  in  his  vacation  he  pursued 
cycling  as  a  great  pleasure  and  as  a  greater  restorative.  He 
regarded  this  recreation  as"one  of  the  healthiest  of  all  ex- 
ercises, and  was  deeply  grateful  for  the  perfection  to  which 
the  machines  had  been  brought.  He  deemed  it  best  that 
the  bicyclists  and  tricyclists  should  each  have  a  separate 
and  independent  organization,  for  the  protection  of  their 
rights  and  the  promotion  of  their  interests,  seeing  that 
there  was  a  large  body  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were 
essentially  tricyclists,  and  nothing  else.  His  desire  was 
that  cycling  should  be  not  only  one  of  the  most  delightful 
and  healthy  of  recreations,  but  intellectually  one  of  the 
most  useful  as  well. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


SPORTING    EVENTS    IN    NEW    YORK. 

"Flaneur's"  Weekly  Gossip. 

It  would  be  a  source  of  immense  satisfaction  to  New- 
Yorkers  if  San  Francisco's  two  wonderful  sprinters  would 
come  over  here.  We  can  not  believe  the  alleged  records 
of  Joseph  Masterson  and  Walter  C.  Lubbock,  and  we  be- 
lieve we  have  the  fastest  flyer  in  the  world  in  Myers  of  the 
Manhattan  Athletic  Club.  His  record  is  certainly  the  top 
one  as  far  as  New  York  is  concerned  for  one  hundred  yards, 
and  New  York  men  are  firmly  convinced  that  there  is  no 
one  in  this  country  who  can  top  him.  When  it  comes  to 
toe  English  runners,  every  one  is  afraid  to  back  heavily. 
There  are  more  good  runners  in  England  than  in  America 
to-day,  but  the  best  of  them  can  not  run  one  hundred  yards 
below  ten  seconds.  One  Englishman,  whose  name  I  have 
forgotten,  recently  averred  that  he  could  run  one  hundred 
yards  in  nine  and  four-fif.hs  seconds,  but  when  he  was 
matched  against  another  fleet  runner  and  accurate  time 
taken  of  his  speed,  in  London,  he  found  it  impossible  to 
better  ten  and  one-quarter  in  five  trials. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Masterson  and  Lubbock 
are  clever  sprinters.  I  doubt  sincerely,  however,  if  Master- 
son  can  do  seventy-five  yards  in  seven  and  one-fifth  sec- 
onds, and  one  hundred  yards  in  nine  and  four-fifths  seconds, 
as  "he  is  reputed  to  do.  The  race  between  Masterson  and 
Lubbock,  in  California,  on  the  8th  instant,  excited  more 
interest  in  New  York  than  the  flyers  are  probably  aware  of. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  betting,  particularly  in  the  Man- 
h  ittan  and  New  York  athletic  clubs  on  the  result  of  the 
match  as  far  as  time  is  concerned.  The  men  are  not  well 
enough  known  here  to  excite  any  partisanship.  The  time, 
ten  and  three-quarters,  was  extremely  slovenly  for  dashers 
who  claim  as  much  as  .Masterson  and  l.ubbockdo.  If  these 
two  men,  running  against  each  otoer,  can  not  do  better  than 
ten  and  three-quarters,  what  becomes  of  the  ten  seconds 
and  lower  records  that  have  been  so  much  talked  about 
heretofore  ? 

Amateur  running  in  New  York  increases  in  favor  every 
day.  Every  college  man  who  goes  into  athletics  at  all  is 
obliged  to  run,  as  it  is  by  all  odds  the  best  all-around  ex- 
ercise in  the  gymnasium.  Men  who  train  for  the  foot-ball 
teams  in  Harvard  and  Yale,  for  instance,  are  obliged  to 
run  three  miles  every  morning  as  a  sort  of  breaker-in,  to 
prepare  for  the  more  vigorous  training  which  follows.  Then, 
again,  the  honors  and  awards  which  follow  a  successful 
runner  are  so  great,  and  the  exercise  can  be  indulged  in 
with  so  much  more  convenience  than  rowing  or  sculling, 
that  the  number  of  runners  is  necessarily  larger  than  any 
other  class  of  athletes.  Perhaps  the  most  attractive  thing 
about  one-hundred-yard  sprinting  is  the  utter  impossibility, 
so  far,  of  getting  the  time  below  the  portentous  ten  sec- 
onds. Away  back— in  1S52, 1  think  it  was — a  famous  Eng- 
lish runner  reduced  the  time  to  nine  and  four-fifths  seconds. 
Tnis  figure  has  never  been  equaled  since,  on  an  accurate 
track,  with  thoroughly  reliable  time-keepers.  Hundreds  of 
college  and  city  athletes,  after  a  little  training,  get  down  to 
ten  and  three-quarters,  and,  having  gone  thus  far,  they  are 
tormented  with  the  ambition  to  get  a  fraction  of  a  second 
further.  Many  a  time  I  have  seen  a  bunch  of  eight  or  ten 
sprinters  start  off  from  the  line  in  the  different  athletic 
grounds  here  and  fly  home  together,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, fully  two-thirds  of  them  would  arrive  in  less  than 
eleven  seconds. 

Another  sport,  which  has  recruited  the  ranks  of  amateur 
runners,  is  the  adoption  here  of  the  English  game,  hare 
and  hounds.  The  country  above  New  York,  and  particu- 
larly that  which  lies  near  the  Harlem  River,  is  admirably 
suited  to  hare  and  hounds.  The  game,  while  it  is  not  a 
particularly  exciting  one,  is  always  pleasant,  as  the  hares 
usually  run  in  such  an  adroit  manner  that  they  fetch  up  at 
a  convenient  country-house  or  hotel,  where  they  can  have 
a'  dinner,  or  at  least  a  very  heavy  luncheon,  before  start- 
iig  home  together.  A  couple  of  fleet  hares  will  lead  a 
pack  of  thirty  hounds  a  ten-mile  race,  and  at  the  best  every 
one  of  the  thirty  men  will  be  in  at  the  death.  I  don  t 
know  whether  this  is  complimentary  to  the  speed  of  the 
hounds  or  their  anxiety  to  get  to  the  hotel  in  time  for  din- 
ner. Bicycle-riding  has  also  done  a  good  deal  to  develop 
the  legs  of  New  Yorkers. 

Boxers  are  pets  just  now.  One  reason  why  amateur 
sparring  is  so  popular  is  because  it  is  so  easy  for  Wall 
Street,  professional,  and  business  men  to  indulge  in  the 
sport.  They  have  not  time  to  go  to  the  Harlem  River  or 
the  athletic  grounds,  but  they  can  all  go  the  city  athletic 
clubs,  which  are  all  located  below-  Fiftieth  Street,  in  the 
evenings,  without  suffering  inconvenience,  unless  they  get 
slugged.  Glove  contests  occur  more  frequently  among 
men  of  good  social  standing  than  is  generally  believed. 
It  is  said  that  boxing  improves  men.  I  suppose  it  does 
physically,  but  it  certainly  develops  a  good  many  of  the 
animal  traits  that  are  just  as  well  when  dormant. 

I  never  was  more  forcibly  reminded  of  it  than  a  few- 
nights  ago  when  lounging  in  the  Racquet  Club.  There 
were  four  of  us  there,  and  we  were  resting  after  a  good 
deal  of  hard  werk.  Then  somebody  said  that  Dan  Costey 
and  J  im  Sweeney  would  face  each  other  in  a  disreputable 
den  in  Bleecker  Street  at  midnight.  The  den  in  question 
is  about  the  lowest  and  most  abominable  den  of  the  sort 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  But  so  interesting  was  the  bout 
expected  to  be  between  Sweeney  and '  Costey  that  no  csne 
thought  of  the  character  of  the  place,  and  we  all  went 
down  there.  When  we  arrived,  we  went  down  a  steep 
flight  of  stairs  into  the  cellar;  there  were  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  the  worst  blackguards,  cut-throats,  wife- 
beaters,  tramps,  pickpockets,  plug-uglies,  and  bruisers 
that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  such 
crowds  at  various  times,  but  compared  to  this  one  the 
others  were  refined  and  beautiful.  Everybody  was  smok- 
ing grocery-store  cigars,  and  those  who  couldn't  find  seats 
had  casually  knocked  the  glasses  from  the  bar  and  seated 
themselves  there.  The  room  was  dense  with  tobacco- 
smoke  and  reeking  in  profanity.  I  regret  to  state  that  I 
sa-.v  at  least  a  score  of  men  whose  social  position  is  above 
.  and  whose  families  would  have  gone  into  moum- 
riey  had  known  of  their  presence  m  such  a  place. 
!  e  men  were  all  amateur  sparrers;   that  is  the  reason 


they  were  there,  and  that  is  exhaustive  proof  that  spar- 
ring improves  and  refines  men. 

Mr.  Costey  and  Mr.  Sweeney  had  been  on  bad  terms 
for  a  year;  each  had  boasted  of  his  ability  to  reduce  the 
other  to  mush  at  the  slightest  provocation,  and  each  had 
panted  for  a  twelvemonth  to  get  his  hands  on  the  other. 
These  are  the  sort  of  men  to  be  wary  of,  for  they  never 
practice  what  they  preach.  I  mean  wary  from  a  specta- 
tor's standpoint.  If  you  want  to  see  a  good  fight,  don't 
expect  it  where  men  have  been  quarreling.  -It  is  the  calm 
and  scientific  ones  who  fight  for  the  glory  of  fighting,  and 
not  those  who  fight  to  settle  differences,  that  are  worth 
seeing.  Therefore  I  expected  that  the  fight  would  not 
turn  out  very  well.  It  didn't.  Mr.  Costey  got  up  in  front 
of  Mr.  Sweeney,  and  tapped  him  lightly  on  the  shoulder. 
Then  Mr.  Costey  danced  back  lightly  on  his  toes  to  the 
farther  corner  of  the  ring  and  panted  heavily.  Mr. 
Sweeney  displayed  a  wicked  smile,  which  was  intended  to 
convince  people  that  he  appreciated  the  fact  of  the  pre- 
liminary tap  was  only  a  feeler,  and  that  he  would  lay  back 
stiff  for  a  moment  and  then  carve  the  insect  Costey  into 
small  slices.  The  two  men  approached  each  other  once 
more  and  sparred  until  time  was  called,  and  returned  to 
their  corners  without  having  exchanged  a  square  blow. 

A  temporary  interruption  occurred  here.  A  gentleman, 
apparently  a  burglar,  differed  with  another  gentleman,  who 
was  unquestionably  a  Mick,  as  to  the  scientific  points  dis- 
played by  Costey.  'Thereupon  the  Mick  lifted  a  beer 
,lass  and  smashed  in  the  gentlemanly  burglar's  head.  The 
burglar  was  dragged  up  stairs  and  thrown  out  on  to  the 
street — his  reward  for  having  held  independent  opinions — 
and  the  referee  was  about  to  call  time,  when  he  observed 
that  a  chair  was  poised  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd  in 
another  portion  of  the  room.  He  paused,  sympathetically, 
to  see  what  was  to  become  of  the  chair.  The  gentleman 
who  held  the  chair,  an  escaped  jail-bird,  brought  it  down 
on  the  head  of  a  modest  young  wife-beater  who  had 
claimed  that  Sweeney  could  best  Costey.  After  this  vic- 
tim had  been  removed,  the  master  of  ceremonies  decided 
that  it  was  time  to  go  on  with  the  match,  and  Costey  and 
Sweeney  came  in  the  ring  again  and  began  to  dance  around 
like  a  couple  of  children.     Each  was  afraid  of  the  other. 

It  was  at  this  interesting  period  that  the  master  of  the 
place,  Mr.  'The.  Allen,  came  into  the  room  and  looked 
about  him.  First  he  looked  at  the  broken  glass  which  had 
been  swept  from  the  bar;  then  at  the  crowd,  and  then  at 
the  platform.  He  walked  down  through  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  and  tossing  aside  the  fighters  who  impeded  him  as 
though  they  were  children,  he  jumped  on  the  platform. 
'The  two  fierce  and  bloodthirsty  fighters  looked  like  lambs. 
The  proprietor  is  not  a  particularly  heavy  man,  but  he  is 
muscle  from  his  heels  to  his  head,  and  he  is  what  all  pugi- 
lists fear — a  bar-room  fighter.  He  jumped  upon  the  plat- 
form and  looked  contemptuously  at  the  two  men  who  stood 
there  with  their  hands  down,  and  then  he  remarked,  in 
English  lavishly  embellished,  that  the  two  pugilists  were  no 
good,  and  threw  them,  one  after  the  other,  down  among 
the  crowd.  Then  he  took  out  his  watch,  and  said  he 
would  whip  any  man  who  was  found  in  the  room  after  the 
expiration  of  four  minutes.     I  was  the  first  out. 

While  I  am  speaking  of  boxing  and  sparring,  it  will  per- 
haps be  as  well  to  exhaust  the  subject.  The  only  abso- 
lutely new  thing  here  is  the  exhibition  of  boy  boxers. 
There  are  four  or  five  pairs  of  boys  who  travel  regularly 
about  town  giving  exhibition  matches,  and  they  are  gen- 
erally successful  in  a  financial  sense.  Some  of  them  spar 
well,  too,  though  of  course  none  of  them  have  any  no- 
ticeable strength.  They  all  have  managers,  and  they  de- 
vote their  time  between  the  variety  shows  and  the  music 
halls.  They  have  entirely  succeeded  female  boxers  as  an 
attraction.  Nearly  all  of  the  female  boxers  who  formerly 
sported  about  town,  have  gone  on  the  variety  stage. 
"1  heir  boxing  was  ever  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  They  in- 
variably tried  to  fight  without  hurting  each  other.  The 
result  is  not  exciting. 

The  various  telephone,  electric  light,  telegraph,  steam- 
heating,  and  steam-power  companies  are  still  having  fun 
with  the  city.  Two  horses  have  recently  been  killed  by 
coming  in  contact  with  the  electric  light  wires,  and  an  un- 
assuming citizen  blown  several  feet  in  the  air  by  the  exu- 
berance of  one  of  the  steam-heating  company's  pipes. 
Broadway  has  been  in  a  state  of  eruption  for  four  months 
owing  to  the  inquisitiveness  of  the  Western  L'nion  Tele- 
graph Company,  which  doesn't  know  exactly  how  its  pipes 
lay  under  America's  greatest  thoroughfare.  The  telephone 
and  electric  light  wires  caused  actual  danger  to  the  firemen 
in  managing  the  Masonic  Temple  fire,  and  the  electric 
light  wires  were  so  wound  about  the  Windsor  Theatre  that 
when  that  building  caught  fire  the  chief  kept  his  firemen 
away  until  the  circuit  could  be  turned  off  at  the  main  sta- 
tion. Meanwhile,  half  the  building  was  consumed.  Chief 
Bates  showed  extreme  unction  and  common  sense  when  he 
said  he  didn't  propose  to  have  two  or  three  of  his  firemen 
killed  by  the  electric  wires,  and  so  the  building  burned. 

Huge,  repulsive,  and  misshapen  telegraph-poles  disfigure 
the  streets  Irom  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other.  Ash-bar- 
rels, many  of  them  half  broken,  stand  along  the  curbs  of 
some  of  the  principal  thoroughfares,  so  that  a  high  wind 
blows  the  ashes  into  the  eyes  of  pedestrians.  Fifth  Avenue, 
wh'ich  is  undoubtedly  the  most  impressive  street  in  the 
eountry,  is  full  of  holes,  and  has  not  been  paved  throughout 
its  length  in  twenty-four  years.  Dingy  and  smoky  awnings 
disfigure  many  of  the  most  beautiful  thoroughfares,  and 
show  cases,  exhibition  stands,  and  advertising  signs  en- 
cumber the  sidewalks  on  every  hand.  Petty  tradesmen 
leave  their  wagons  and  carts  standing  in  the  streets  all  night 
to  save  stable  hire,  and  coal-holes  and  cellars  are  so  feebly 
and  inefficiently  protected  that  citizens  are  taken  to  the 
hospitals  every  day  w  ith  broken  legs. 

This  is  not  cheerful,  but  it  is  the  truth.  It  shows  the 
condition  of  things  in  New  York  at  the  present  time,  and 
it  certainly  is  not  complimentary  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
oity  government.  If  New  York  is  behind  the  age  in  these 
respects,  it  is  even  worse  in  the  matter  of  monuments. 
New  York  may  not  be  great  in  every  respect,  but  it  has  the 
proud  consciousness  ofbeing  the  stingiest  city  in  the  world 
when  it  is  necessary  to  show  its  regard  for  a  dead  citizen. 
Take  Peter  Cooper,  for  instance.  There  never  was  a  man 
who  held  a  warmer  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  than 


this  philanthropist.  His  life  was  devoted  to  advancing  the 
interests  of  New-  York's  young  men  and  women,  ana  the 
vast  fortune  which  he  accumulated  by  his  own  toil  he  gave 
liberally  to  others.  His  funeral  was  seized  upon  by  the 
citizens  of  all  classes  and  degrees  as  an  occasion  for  testify- 
ing love  and  respect  for  the  dead  philanthropist.  Volumes 
of  praise  were  written  about  him,  and  he  was  exalted  to  the 
highest  point  ifl  the  esteem  and  love  of  all  New  Yorkers. 

Then  some  inspired  idiot  suggested  a  monument,  and  a 
committee  was  formed,  composed  of  the  Mayor,  Corpora- 
tion Counsel,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
to  receive  subscriptions.  Boxes  were  placed  in  the  police 
stations,  postoffices,  hotels,  theatres,  libraries,  and  other 
public  buildings  of  the  city,  and  quite  a  hurrah  was  started 
over  the  Cooper  monument.  The  enthusiasts  at  first  in- 
sisted upon  attempting  to  raise  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, but  this  was  finally  cut  down  to  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  after  several  months  of  enthusiastic  work  and  an 
enormous  expenditure  of  eloquence  and  ink  about  three 
thousand  dollars  has  been  raised.  More  than  a  million 
people,  through  the  generous  outpourings  of  hearts  in- 
spired with  gratitude  and  kindness  for  the  dead,  succeeded 
in  raising  during  the  month  of  September  the  enormous 
amount  of  twenty-seven  dollars  and  thirty-six  cents. 
Thus  far  this  month,  fourteen  dollars  has  been  subscribed. 
Nobody  knows  exactly  where  the  balance  o(  twenty-six 
thousand  dollars  and  odd  is  coming  from. 

The  same  mismanagement  which  has  all  along  charac- 
terized the  doings  of  the  Bartholdi  Statue  Committee  is 
prominently  displayed  at  the  Loan  Exhibition.  Fewer 
people  visit  the  Academy  of  Design  even-  day.  The  ex- 
hibition is  above  the  heads  of  the  people,  and  interesting 
to  art  students  only.  The  price  of  the  catalogues  is  one 
dollar,  and  they  are  so  scientifically  arranged  and  the  ob- 
jects so  queerly  grouped  that  no  one  can  find  the  numbers 
they  search  for.  The  exhibition  is  another  failure.  The 
weather  is  bad,  too.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  December  25,  1883. 


There  are  now  in  the  United  States,  says  the  Car-Build- 
er, about  145,000  miles  of  railway  track,  including  sidings 
and  second  track.  This  with  the  number  of  ties  to  the 
mile  (estimated  at  2,640)  makes  a  total  of  382,800,000  ties 
on  the  existing  roads.  Assuming  the  average  life  of  ties  to 
be  six  years,  the  number  of  renewals  each  year  would  be 
63,800,000,  or  440  ties  to  each  mile  of  track.  We  do  not 
know  just  how  many  ties  an  acre  of  average  woodland  will 
yield,  but  calling  the  number  100,  which  is  a  fair  estimate, 
the  quantity  of  woodland  required  per  mile  of  track  for 
each  year's  renewals  would  be  4.4  acres;  and  the  quantity 
required  for  the  yearly  renewals  upon  145,000  miles  of 
track  would  be  638,000  acres,  or  an  area  not  quite  as  large 
as  one-half  of  the  State  of  Delaware.  On  the  basis  of  pres- 
ent mileage  this  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  alarming  in- 
road on  our  forests  so  far  as  railroad  ties  are  concerned, 
especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  a  new  growth  of 
timber  is  everywhere  in  progress  where  the  existing  forests 
are  not  being  destroyed.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  a 
tree-planting  point  of  view  (a  mode  of  providing  against  a 
scarcity  of  tie  material  that  is  beginning  to  attract  consid- 
erable attention)  the  results  are  somewhat  different.  Sup- 
posing the  renewals  of  ties  for  the  present  mileage  of  145,- 
000  were  all  to  be  made  from  planted  trees,  what  would  be 
the  extent  of  plant  required?  An  acre  contains  160  square 
rods.  If  one  tree  is  planted  to  each  rod  and  grows  to  a 
size  that  will  make  two  ties,  the  yield  would  be  320  ties 
per  acre,  or  204,800  per  square  mile  of  planted  trees.  This 
would  require  a  planted  area  of  311.5  square  miles — a  little 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and— to  produce  ties  enough  for  one  yearly  renewal  of  63,- 
800,000  ties  for  145,000  miles  of  track;  or  a  planted  area  of 
1,869  square  miles,  which  is  250  square  miles  less  than  the 
area  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  to  produce  ties  enough  for 
six  yearly  renew  als,  or  382,800,000  ties  for  the  existing  track 
mileage  of  145,000  miles.  This,  however,  is  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  trees  are  already  grown  to  a  size  large 
enough  to  make  two  ties  each.  The  growth  of  trees  being 
comparatively  slow  as  contrasted  with  the  growth  of  rail- 
ways and  the  consequent  consumption  of  ties,  this  element 
of  the  problem  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Assuming  that 
it  will  take  twenty  years  for  a  planted  tree  to  reach  a  size 
large  enough  to  make  two  ties,  it  would  require  6,230 
square  miles  of  tree  plant — an  area  exceeding  that  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut — to  yield  a  supply  sufficient  for  the 
above-named  mileage  during  the  twenty  years  the  trees  are 
growing,  or  for  three  and  one-third  six-year  renewals  for 
145,000  miles  of  track,  and  requiring  1,276,000,000  ties,  or 
the  product  of  27  J4  acres  of  tree  plant  (2,800  ties)  to  each 
mile.  These  figures  merely  indicate  in  a  rough  way  the 
scale  upon  which  tree  culture  would  have  to  be  carried  on 
in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  track  mileage  such  as  we 
have  at  present.  Railway  construction,  however,  is  bound 
to  go  on  until  it  reaches  a  limit  at  which  it  ceases  to  be 
profitable. 

Letters  have  just  been  received  from  their  agents  in 
Mandalay,  by  Barnum ,  Bailey  &  Hutchinson  in  New  York, 
confirmatory  of  the  recent  news  concerning  the  purchase 
of  a  sacred  elephant  from  King  Theebaw.  The  animal 
purchased  is  described  as  nine  feet  six  inches  high.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  purchase  was  effected  only  by  the  influence 
of  Queen  Soojahat,  the  wife  of  King  Theebaw.  Many 
prayers  and  petitions  were  addressedTo  his  "  Golden-faced 
Majesty,"  accompanied  by  large  presents  of  money.  The 
elephant  was  finally  delivered  to  Bamum's  agent  by  the 
king's  master  of  elephants,  and  was  then  hurriedly  placed 
on  board  the  British  and  Burmese  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany's steamer,  Ttnasserim,  sailing  from  Rangoon  on  De- 
cember 8.  A  dispatch  received  from  London  states  that 
the  steamer  reached  Suez  on  her  way  to  England  about 
Christmas,  and  Mr.  Davies,  the  agent  who  brought  Jumbo 
to  this  country,  left  at  ence  for  London  to  meet  the  sacred 
elephant  and  arrange  for  its  transportation  to  New  York. 

An  interesting  social  problem  is  the  marvelous  way  in 
which  the  number  of  survivors  of  the  Balaklava  charge  in- 
crease each  year. 
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THE    KING    OF    GAMES. 


Some  Reminiscences  of  Great  Chess  Players,  Living  and  Dead. 


[With  the  beginning  of  this  volume  the  Argonaut  commences  a 
weekly  chess  column.  The  first  article,  which  is  here  appended, 
is  a  preliminary  essay.  The  succeeding  articles  will  contain  chess 
problems  and  other  matters  of  interest  to  chess  players,  and  matters 
of  purely  local  interest  will  be  touched  upon.  1  he  chess  column 
will  be  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  F'ennimore  Welsh.] 

Much  has  been  written,  still  more  remains  unsung,  rela- 
tive to  the  origin  and  honor  of  the  invention  of  Caisa.  It 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  discover  who  was  the  inventor  of 
this  imperishable  game.  Some  say  it  was  Philosopher 
Xerxes,  others  the  Grecian  Prince  Palamedes,  while  others 
still  ascribe  the  credit  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  first  mention  of  the  game  in  literature  is  found 
in  the  first  book  of  the  Odyssey  of  Homer,  who  flourished 
about  one  thousand  years  before  Christ ;  and  it  is  claimed 
by  certain  writers  that  it  is  the  only  amusement  indulged  in 
and  countenanced  by  the  Messiah  while  on  earth. 

Some  students  claim  that  the  game  has  existed  in  China 
from  time  immemorial.  »But  if  evidence  be  required  to 
prove  that  chess  was  invented  by  the  Hindus,  we  may  be 
satisfied  with  the  evidence  of  the  Persians,  who,  though  as 
much  inclined  as  other  nations  to  appropriate  the  ingenious 
inventions  of  a  foreign  people,  unanimously  agree  that  the 
game  was  imported  from  the  west  of  India,  together  with 
the  charming  fables  of  Yishnusarman,  in  the  fifth  century 
of  our  era. 

It  seems  to  have  been  immemorially  known  in  Hindus- 
tan by  the  name  of  "  Chaturanga  " — that  is,  the  four  angas, 
or  members  of  an  army,  which  are  said  in  the  "  Amara- 
cosha  "  to  be  "  hasty  as  warat  in  hapadatum,"  or  elephants, 
horses,  chariots,  and  foot-soldiers;  and  in  this  sense  the 
word  is  often  used  by  epic  poets  in  their  descriptions  of 
real  armies.  By  a  natural  corruption  of  the  pure  Sanscrit 
word,  it  was  changed  by  ihe  old  Persians  into  "  Chatrang," 
but  the  Arabs,  who  soon  after  took  possession  of  their  coun- 
try, had  neither  the  initial  nor  final  letter  of  that  word  in 
their  alphabet,  and  consequently  altered  it  still  further  into 
"  Shatrang,"  which  found  its  way  presently  into  the  modern 
Persian,  and  at  length  into  the  dialects  of  India,  where  the 
true  derivation  of  the  word  is  known  only  to  the  learned. 
Thus  has  a  very  significant  word  in  the  sacred  language  of 
the  tirahmins  been  transformed  by  successive  changes  into 
"  scacchi,"  "  echecs,"  "  chess,"  and  by  a  whimsical  con- 
currence of  circumstances  given  birth  to  the  English  word 
check,  and  even  a  name  to  the  exchequer  of  Great  Britain. 

The  beautiful  simplicity  and  extreme  perfection  of  the 
game,  as  it  is  commonly  played  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  prove  that  it  was  invented  by  one  effort  of  some 
great  genius,  and  not  completed  by  gradual  improve- 
ments, but  formed,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Italian  critics, 
"  by  the  first  intention." 

The  ancient  Chinese  game  differed  from  modern  chess 
in  having  two  pieces  whose  moves  were  distinct  from  any 
which  we  use.  The  "  mandarin,"  which  answers  to  our 
"  bishop"  in  his  station  and  oblique  movement,  can  not 
through  age  cross  the  river  (which  divides  the  contending 
forces);  and  a  rocket-boy  (still  used  in  the  Indian 
armies),  who  is  stationed  between  the  lines  of  each 
party,  and  acts  literally  with  the  motion  of  the  "  rocket  " 
by  vaulting  over  a  man  and  taking  his  adversary  at  the 
other  end  of  the  board.  Except  that  the  "  king  "  has  two 
sons  to  support  him,  instead  of  a  "  queen,"  the  game  in 
other  respects  is  like  ours. 

On  the  introduction  of  the  game  in  Persia,  the  board 
changed  with  the  dry  and  arid  nature  of  the  region,  and 
the  contest  was  decided  on  terra firma.  In  all  probability 
the  game  was  invented  by  an  experienced  soldier,  based 
on  the  principles  of  war — not,  as  some  claim,  to  dispel  love- 
sick vapors,  or  instruct  ladies  in  a  science  which  would 
neither  enrich  them  nor  enhance  their  beauty,  but  to  quiet 
the  murmurs  of  a  discontented  soldiery,  employ  their  vacant 
hours  in  lessons  on  the  military  art,  and  to  cherish  the 
spirit  of  conquest  in  the  bosom  of  winter  quarters.  The 
Chinese  themselves  claim  that  the  game  was  invented 
three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  years  after  the  time  of 
Confucius,  or  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five 
years  ago. 

One  thing  is  certain,  chess  has  been  played  by  the 
learned  and  accomplished  members  of  society  in  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  America  for  many  hundreds  of 
years.  Distinguished  students  and  masters  of  the  game 
have  flourished  in  all  ages,  whose  fame  has  spread  abroad 
throughout  the  world.  Labourdinais,  Phillidor,  and 
Morphy  are  names  revered  by  every  lover  of  the  noble 
science.  Perfection  at  the  game  is  almost  an  impossibil- 
ity. A  moderately  thorough  knowledge  of  the  history', 
laws,  and  practice  of  the  game  is  rare,  and  is  all  the  mod- 
ern student  aspires  to  acquire. 

Hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  in  every  large  city  amuse 
themselves  by  playing  at  the  game,  but  very  few  attain 
to  even  a  moderate  degree  of  excellence.  The  noted 
players  now  living  in  Europe  and  America  can  almost  be 
numbered  upon  the  fingers  of  the  hand.  We  mention 
them  in  the  order  which  their  rank  and  strength  deserve : 

First  and  foremost,  incomparably  greater  than  any  who 
lived  before  his  time,  or  who  have  flourished  since,  stands 
Paul  Morphy,  probably  the  only  man  who  ever  lived  that 
played  perfect  chess.  Poor  fellow!  Bereft  partially  of  his 
reason,  he  roams  around  New  Orleans  arrayed  like  an  ex- 
quisite of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  "  a  melanchely  sight  to 
look  upon."  Spurred  on  by  an  utterly  heartless  but  ambi- 
tious and  beautiful  woman  to  whom  he  was  betrothed,  he 
attempted  to  master  the  study  of  the  law,  and  to  memorize 
whole  law  libraries  in  order  that  he  might  shine  preeminent 
in  law  as  in  chess.  He  was  but  human,  and  his  mind  col- 
lapsed under  the  gigantic  strain. 

Next  in  rank  among  living  experts  we  mention  Doctor 
Zukertort,  the  renowned  savant  who  recently  won  first  hon- 
ors at  the  International  Tournament  held  in  London.  Like 
Morphy,  possessed  of  am  almost  clairvoyant  mind,  his  mem- 
ory is  so  wonderfully  retentive  that  the  writer  remembers 
seeing  him,  a  few  years  ago,  at  th  close  of  an  evening  at 
whist — after  three  games  had  be  .»  played — tike  the  cards 
and  assort  to  each  player,  in  -cgufar  rotation,  the  hands 
held  during  the  en«ire  evenir  .    Then  coiaes  Steinitz,  who, 


in  the  opinion  of  many  good  judges  and  critics  of  the  game, 
has  no  superior;  Winawer,  the  great  Russian  expert ;  Baron 
Kolisch,  who  has  retired  from  public  contests;  Mr.  Black- 
burne,  who  is  one  of  the  greatest  blindfold  players;  Louis 
Paulsen,  who  now  lives  in  Germany,  and  the  only  man  who 
was  able  to  conduct  successfully  a  game  against  Morphy  in 
the  tournament  of  1857;  Captain  McKenzie,  of  New  York, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  versatile  players 
in  the  world;  James  Mason,  who  bids  fair  to  outrank  all 
competitors;  Air.  Hosmer,  of  Chicago,  who,  with  the  time 
limit  barred,  has  no  superior;  Mr.  Morgan,  a  wealthy  citi- 
zen of  Illinois,  who  is  the  only  American  with  an  equal 
score  against  McKenzie;  Mr.  Reichelm,  of  Philadelphia; 
Mr.  Martinez,  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Chess  Club; 
and  Max  Judd,  of  St.  Louis.  Among  the  renowned  Euro- 
pean players  we  omitted  mention  of  the  celebrated  experts 
De  Re  Yere  and  Rosenthal,  of  France,  and  Messrs.  Eng- 
lisch,  Tschigorin,  and  Bird,  all  diamonds  of  the  first  water. 
There  are  no  strictly  first-class  experts  who  are  residents 
of  San  Francisco,  but  quite  a  number  of  second  and  third- 
grade  players.  Among  leading  lights  may  be  mentioned, 
in  about  their  just  rank,  Messrs.  Jefferson,  Wise,  Red- 
ding, Yerworth,  Franklin,  Kendrick",  Marshall,  Holstein, 
Chace,  Pfeifer,  Van  Yliet,  Peck,  Scott,  Shipman,  Oakley, 
White,  and  a  few  others  whose  names  we  do  irot  now  recall, 
who  are  but  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  those  whose  names 
we  have  already  mentioned.  It  is  highly  desirable  that 
there  should  be  a  much  more  strict  observance  of  the  rules 
and  etiquette  which  obtain  among  first  class  players  by  our 
local  lights;  and  to  this  end  we  suggest  a  universal  observ- 
ance of  the  law  that  a  piece  touched  must  be  moved,  and 
allowed  to  remain  upon  the  square  first  touched  with  it 
after  the  intention  oi  moving  that  piece  has  been  mani- 
fested. In  future  articles  we  propose  to  publish  the  laws 
and  rules  of  the  game  entire,  as  observed  by  the  leading 
clubs  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain. 


THE     LATEST    VERSE. 

""At  the  Golden  Gate." 
Before  the  golden  gate  she  stands, 
With  drooping  head,  with  idle  hands 
Loose-clasped,  and  bent  beneath  the  weight 
Of  unseen  woe.    Too  late,  too  late! 

Those  carved  and  fretted, 

Starred,  rosetted 
Panels  shall  not  open  ever 
To  her  who  seeks  the  perfect    mate. 

Only  the  tearless  enter  there; 

Only  the  soul  that,  like  a  prayer, 

No  holt  can  stay,  no  wall  may  bar, 

Shall  dream  the  dreams  griefs  can  not  mar. 

No  door  of  cedar, 

Alas,  shall  lead  her 
L'nto  the  stream  that  shows  forever 
Love's  face  like  some  refleeted  star! 

They  say  that  golden  barrier  hides 
A  realm  where  deathless  spring  abides; 
Where  flowers  shall  fade  not  and  there  floats 
Through  moon-rays  mild  or  sunlit  motes  — 

-Mid  dewy  alleys 

That  gird  the  palace, 
And  fountained  spray's  unceasing  quiver  — 
A  dulcet  rain  of  song-birds'  notes. 

The  sultan  lord  knew  not  her  name; 
But  to  the  door  that  fair  shape  came; 
The  hour  had  struck,  the  way  was  right. 
Traced  by  her  lamp's  pale,  flickering  light. 

But  ah,  whose  error 

Has  brought  this  terror? 
Whose  fault  has  foiled  her  fond  endeavor? 
The  gate  swings  to;  her  hope  takes  flight. 

The  harp,  the  song,  the  nightingales 
She  hears,  beyond.     Yhe  night-wind  wails 
Without,  to  sound  of  feast  within, 
While  here  she  stands  shut  out  by  sin. 

And  he  that  revel 

Of  angel  or  devil. 
She  longs  to  sit  beside  the  giver, 
That  she  at  last  her  prize  may  win. 

Her  lamp  has  fillen;  her  eyes  are  wet; 
Frozen  she  stands,  she  lingers  yet; 
But  through  the  garden's  gladness  steals 
A  whisper  that  each  heart  congeals  — 

A  moan  of  grieving 

Beyond  relieving, 
Which  makes  the  proudest  of  them  shiver. 
And  suddenly  the  sultan  kneels! 

The  lamp  was  quenched  ;  he  found  her  dead, 
When  dawn  had  turned  the  threshold  red.  - 
Her  face  was  calm  and  sad  as  fate; 
His  sin,  not  hers,  made  her  too  late. 

Some  think,  unbidden 

She  brought  him,  hidden, 
A  truer  Miss  that  came  back  never 
To  him,  unhlest;  who  closed  the  gate. 
-George  Parsons  Lathrop  in  January  Manhattan. 


Long  rolling  surges  of  a  falling  sea. 
Smiting  the  sheer  cliffs  of  an  unknown  shore; 
And  by  a  fanged  rock,  swaying  helplessly 
A  mast  with  broken  cordage — nothing  more. 
A  full  sun  blazing  with  unclouded  day, 
Till  the  bright  waters  mingle   with  the  sky; 
And  on  the  dazzling  verge,  uplifted  high, 
White  sails  mysterious  slowly  pass  away. 
Two  at  a  banquet  board  alone, 
In  dalliance,  the  feast  being  done; 
And  one  behind  the  arras  stands. 
Grasping  an  axe  with  quivering  hands. 

— Lewis  Morris. 

Goldoni. 
I  luldoni — good,  gay,  sunniest  of  souls — 

Glassing  half  Venice  in  that  verse  of  thine — 

What  though  it  just  reflect  the  shade  and  shine 
Of  common  life,  nor  render  as  it  rolls 
Grandeur  and  gloom?     Sufficient  for  thy  shoals 

Was  Carnival;  Parini's  depths  enshnne 

Secrets  unsuited  to  that  opaline 
Surface  of  things  which  laughs  along  thy  scrolls. 
There  throng  the  people;  how  they  come  and  go, 

Lisp  the  soft  language,  flaunt  the  bright  garb — see 
On   Piazza,  Calle,   under   Portico 

And  over  Bridge!     Dear  king  of  Comedy, 
Be  honored!    Thou  that  didst  love  Yenice  so, 

Venice,  and  we  who  love  her,  all  love  thee! 

— Robert  Browning  in  Pail  Mail  Gazette. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

"  Of  one  fact  there  is  no  doubt,"  writes  "  Nasby  "  from 
Rome.  "  The  monks  of  the  church  of  the  Three  Fount- 
ains, as  in  the  monastery  of  Certosa,  near  Florence,  manu- 
facture a  most  delicious  liquor,  which  they  call  chartreuse, 
which  is  the  most  seductive  fluid,  except  absinthe,  that 
human  mind  ever  conceived  for  the  speedy  and  certain 
manufacture  of  drunkards.  It  is  as  palatable  as  a  sweet- 
heart's kiss,  and  as  smooth  as  a  book-agent's  talk,  and, 
mixed  with  brandy,  will  produce  an  intoxication  that 
comes  almost  inperceptibly,  but  has  staying  qualities  un- 
known to  any  other  liquor.  One  becoming  intoxicated  on 
chartreuse  and  brandy  commences  getting  drunk  three 
or  four  hours  after  the  fact,  but  he  stays  drunk  for  an  in- 
definite period." 

' '  Where  do  these  beggars  dispose  of  the  surplus  food 
they  collect?  "  asked  a  reporter  of  a  New  York  police  of- 
ficer. "  They  sell  it  to  saloons  of  the  lower  class  for  free 
lunches.  Am  I  sure  of  it?  Well,  I  am  as  sure  as  any 
man  can  be  of  a  thing  which  he  never  actually  saw.  I 
have  had  the  admission  from  beggars  themselves,  and  in 
speaking  in  our  society  the  other  night  about  this  practice, 
I  was  interrupted  by  a  lady  who  said  she  knew  positively 
of  one  case  in  which  it  was  done.  In  short,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  at  all  that  after  collecting  their  baskets  full  of 
eatables,  the  beggars  sell  enough  to  buy  whisky  and  to- 
bacco, and  then  eat  the  remainder.  One  day  I  had  an  old 
woman  up  in  court  with  an  enormous  basket  full  of  food 
which  she  had  just  collected  from  charitable  donors,  and  I 
asked  her  what  she  was  going  to  do  with  it  all,  and  she 
stammered  some  reply  about  having  a  large  family,  but 
there  was  no  possible  doubt  about  her  habit  of  selling  her 
collection.  She  was  committed,  and  took  the  basket  to 
prison  with  her.  There  was  enough  in  it  to  make  her  in- 
dependent of  prison  fare  for  many  a  day." 


Such  mighty  relics  of  a  bibulous  age  as  the  so-called 
"  Welcome  of  Kaefemburg  " — a  horn-shaped  beaker  hold- 
ing exactly  two  quarts  of  liquor — bear  witness  to  the  ab- 
sorbent capacities  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century 
Germans.  Whosoever  in  those  days  long  past  visited  the 
Count  of  Kaefemburg  for  the  time  being  was  invited  to 
empty  the  brimming  "  Welcome  "  at  a  single  draught;  and 
the  names  of  those  who  drained,  or  attempted  to  drain,  the 
puissiant  beaker  were  inscribed  in  a  register  kept  for  that 
purpose.  Down  to  the  year  1586  every  toper  whose  feat 
in  connection  with  the  "  Welcome"  has  been  recorded  in 
this  register  succeeded  in  tossing  off  the  cup's  contents 
without  drawing  breath;  but  from  that  date  to  the  year 
1608  barely  a  moiety  of  those  who  attempted  the  arduous 
enterprise  in  question  proved  at  all  equal  to  its  achieve- 
ment. From  1608  to  1700  the  "  Welcome "  was  never 
once  emptied  at  a  pull,  although  many  of  Kaefemburg's 
visitors  made  strenous  efforts  to  do  it  honor  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  ancient  custom.  Their  failures  are  duly  set 
down  in  the  register  above  alluded  to,  and  conclude  the 
chronicle  of  potatory  exploits  associated  with  this  famous 
drinking-vessel;  for  since  the  year  in  which  Prussia  be- 
came a  Tcingdom  no  one  has  as  much  as  attempted  to  ful- 
fill conditions  which  were  obviously  not  regarded  as  in- 
superable, or  even  oppressively  onerous,  by  valiant  topers 
three  centuries  ago.  In  these  degenerate  days  it  would  be 
no  easy  matter  to  discover  a  drinker  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Fatherland,  even  among  the  "  mossy- 
headed  renowners  "  of  Heidelberg,  Bonn,  and  Jena,  capa- 
ble of  swallowing  half  a  gallon  of  Rhenish  in  one  stupend- 
ous kuhschluck,  or  cow-gulp,  as  such  extraordinary 
draughts  are  idiomatically  designated  in  the  language  of 
Goethe. 

"  Lord  Lytton  and  Lord  Beaconsfield,"  says  a  writer  in 
London  Society,  "  have  carefully  developed  the  culinary 
element  in  their  writings.  Perhaps  the  novel-reader  has 
observed  the  strong  gastronomical  element  that  is  to  be 
found  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  stories.  How  he  apostro- 
phizes soup,  fish,  and  game :  '  The  warm  and  sunny  flavor 
of  brown  soup,  the  mild  and  moonlight  deliciousness  of 
white.  Y'e  soups,  o'er  whose  creation  I  have  watched  like 
mothers  o'er  their  sleeping  child.'  The  whiting  is  '  the 
chicken  of  the  ocean.'  So  of  the  ortolan :  '  Sweet  bird,  all 
paradise  opens !  Let  me  die  eating  ortolans  to  the  sound 
of  soft  music'  '  Sherry  hasa  pedigree  as  long  as  an  Arab's; 
a  bouquet  like  the  breath  of  woman.  A  lobster  has  all  the 
arts  of  a  coquette.'  So  far  my  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  the 
days  of  Lady  Blessington,  and  when  he  might  meet  Louis 
Napoleon  at  petit s  soitpers.  He  laid  down  that  immortal 
principle  which  Mr.  Bright  quoted  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— that  the  great  secret  of  good  dinners  is  to  have  hot 
plates.  Disraeli  had  some  curious  remarks  on  the  dinners 
of  celebrated  people :  '  A  dinner  of  wits  is  proverbially  a 
palace  of  silence ;  and  the  envy  and  hatred  which  all  liter- 
ary men  really  feel  for  each  other,  especially  when  they  are 
exchanging  dedications  of  mutual  affection,  always  insure 
in  such  assemblies  the  agreeable  presence  of  a  general  feel- 
ing of  painful  constraint.  If  a  good  thing  occurs  to  a  guest 
he  will  not  express  it,  lest  his  neighbor,  who  is  publishing 
a  novel  in  numbers,  shall  appropriate  it  next  month,  or  he 
himself,  who  has  the  same  responsibility  of  production,  be 
deprived  of  its  legitimate  appearance.'  The  personal  inter- 
est of  this  passage  is  that  it  is  somewhat  descriptive  of  Dis- 
raeli himself.  For  the  most  part  he  was  a  very  quiet  and 
observant  diner-out,  who,  as  a  rule,  talked  very  little,  but 
when  he  did,  talked  a  great  deal.  Sydney  Smith  always 
made  a  point  of  making  a  good  meal  before  he  brought  out 
any  of  his  good  sayings.  One  of  those  who  used  to  meet 
Disraeli  says  '  that  his  mouth  was  alive  with  a  kind  of  work- 
ing and  impatient  nervousness,'  and  then  he  would  burst 
forth  into  a  '  perfectly  successful  cataract  of  expression  with 
a  curl  of  triumphant  scorn  worthy  of  Mephistopheles.'  In 
his  riper  days  the  great  earl  eliminated  the  Mephistopheles 
expression,  which  would  scarcely  conduce  to  sociaoility, 
and  was  known  as  the  most  delightful  of  diners-out.  It  is 
curipus  that,  so  far  from  complaining  of  silence,  Sir  Archi- 
bald Alison,  in  his '  Autobiography,'  complains  of  the  strain 
caused  by  the  incessant  conflict  of  the  wits,  and  their  efforts 
to  cut  one  another  out." 
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DAISY     MILLER. 

Revelations  Proving  She  was  Not  an  Exaggeration. 

There  is  no  point  (observes  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Hour)  upon  which  Americans  are  more  sen- 
sitive than  their  manners.  Generally  speaking, 
they  are  sincere  when  they  say  that  they  do  not 
care  about  family,  su  long  as  their  ancestors  were 
.  honest.  It  is  rather  thelashion,  indeed,  except  in 
a  few  narrow  circles,  to  he  entirely  frank  in  own- 
ing descent  from  commonplace  people.  Nor  do 
they  set' too  great  store  by  riches.  There  are 
fewer  money  snobs  among  them  than  is  generally 
supposed,  -ilut  when  any  reflections  are  cast  upon 
the  manners  or  breeding  of  Americans  they  are 
roused  tu  wrath  at  once.  Our  countrymen  want 
it  understood  that  they  know  just  as  well  how  to 
behave  ;»s  any  people  in  the  world,  and  that  they 
do  conduct  themselves  like  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
No  one  has  yet  forgotten  the  rage  into  which  the 
American  public  fell  when  Mr.  Henry  lames  pub- 
lished his  sketch  of  "Daisy  Miller.  It  was 
hardly  safe  to  admit  that  Miss  Daisy  represented 
any  class  of  American  girls,  or  was  in  any  sense 
a  type.  Daisy  did  nothing  very  bad  except  to  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  strange  gentlemen  in  a 
frank  way.  There  was  no  real  harm  in  her,  yet 
Americans  declared  that  she  was  a  libel  on  the 
girls  of  this  country. 

Now,  we  should  like  to  know  what  the  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  within  our  boundaries, 
who  were  so  angry  at  the  suggestion  (not  made  by 
Mr.  fames)  that  Daisy  Miller  was  a  fair  specimen 
of  American  young  womanhood,  have  to  say  about 
the  state  of  Affairs  revealed  in  the  sworn  testi- 
mony given  in  the  recent  Higbie-Yaughan  case, 
at  New  Utrecht,  Long  Island,  [Walter  Yaughan 
and  Annie  Higbie,  together  with  a  number  of 
other  boys  and  girls,  were  united  in  mock  mar- 
riage, by  a  boy-companion  at  a  Flatbush  church 
sociable.  The  parents  of  Annie  Higbie  brought 
suit  against  Yaughan  for  failure  to  provide  for  his 
alleged  wife.  The  trial  developed  alarming  facts 
concerning  the  freedom  of  kissing,  etc.,  preva- 
lent among  the  Long  Island  youths  and  maidens. 
—Eds.] 

The  stories  told  in  the  court-room  there  give  us 
a  truthful  picture  of  the  social  life  of  that  part  of 
the  country.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  picture.  Hut  it 
is  a  painful  fact  that  the  people  who  figured  in 
that  comedy  belong  to  what  we  would  call  our 
middle-class  in  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  the 
country.  The  parents  are  considered  perfectly 
respectable,  well-to-do,  or  even  rich  as  riches  go 
in  small  places.  The  daughters  have  received 
some  education,  and  always  dress  well.  They 
consider  themselves  ladies.  They  live  in  leisure 
in  their  fathers'  homes,  do  fancy-work,  and  play 
the  piano.  The  young  men  are  in  business  and 
dress  well,  and  are  as  well  educated  as  the  ma- 
jority of  yuung  men  who  are  not  sent  to  college. 
i  litre  is,  apparently,  much  gayety  in  Flat  bush, 
New  Utrecht,  and  the  surrounding  neighborhood, 
and  most  of  it  centres,  or  revolves  rather,  around 
the  churches.  In  New  York  and  all  the  large 
cities  there  are  people  who  are  much  more  intel- 
ligent, much  richer,  and  who  differ  decidedly 
from  the  New  Utrecht  people;  but  in  small  places 
Ifast  and  West,  North  and  South,  a  large  class 
in  society  is  made  up  of  people  who  are  situated 
almost  exactly  as  the  Higbies,  the  Yaughans,  and 
the  liennetts  of  New  Utrecht  are,  and  who  are  no 
better  and  no  worse  than  they.  And  yet  what  a 
picture  of  village  manners  the  testimony  in  this 
now  celebrated  case  has  shown!  The  familiari- 
ties, the  liberties,  and,  indeed,  the  indecencies 
exchanged  between  these  young  people  when 
described  in  the  broad  glare  of  a  court-room, 
seem  to  be  positively  frightful.  The  hammock 
performances,  the  mock  weddings,  the  mock  wed- 
ding tours,  the  suggestive  frolicking  of  pretended 
husbands  and  wives,  indicate  a  state  of  manners 
and  morals  which  is  positively  shocking,  since  it 
passes  for  respectable. 

If  it  be  denied  that  these  people  are  representa- 
tives of  the  well-to-do  masses  in  the  United  States, 
it  will  give  us  great  relief;  but  do  they  not  look, 
and  are  they  not  situated  financially  and  socially, 
exactly  like  the  men  and  women  whom  we  gener- 
ally have  in  mind  when  we  speak  of  the  middle- 
class  in  America?  Are  they  not  even  rather  above 
than  below  the  average  so  far  as  worldly  goods 
go?  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are 
worse  or  better  than  the  majority  of  respectable 
church-going  people  in  our  towns  and  villages? 
If  anybody,  before  these  revelations  were  made, 
had  denounced  these  Flatbush  people  as  vulgar, 
or  even  immoral,  would  he  not  have  been  in  dan- 
ger of  being  sued  for  libel,  and  obliged  to  pay 
heavy  damages?  Did  not  these  same  girls,  the 
Annies,  the  Katies,  the  Gussies,  and  Gerties,  all 
read  "Daisy  Miller,"  and  declare  that  she  was 
"  horrid  ".J  Do  they  not  all  read  the  Century,  play 
on  the  piano,  and  take  their  fashions  from  Har- 
fir's  Bazar {  We  fear  that  frank  answers  to  these 
questions  would  only  strengthen  our  impression 
that  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  mass  of  socie- 
ty in  this  country  are  exceedingly  bad  and  that 
the  mere  fact  of  being  of  American  birth  does  not 
prevent  a  great  many  people  all  over  the  United 
States  from  being  vulgar,  or  positively  low,  al- 
though they  and  their  neighbors  think  they  are 
"perfect  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  and  "just  as  good 
as  anybody  else,  you  bet." 

Now,  it  does  not  follow,  even  if  the  worst  be 
the  truth,  that  we  are  going  to  the  bad  socially  as 
fast  as  we  can.  On  the  contrary,  signs  are  every- 
where visible  that  stricter  views  of  what  consti- 
tutes proper  behavior  and  decent  manners  among 
young  people  are  beginning  to  prevail  widely.  In 
all  the  villages  and  towns  where  people  like  the 
Flatbush  specimens  exist,  are  also  to  be  found 
many  people  of  marked  refinement  and  innate 
breeding.  The  young  folks  in  the  family  are  not 
allowed  to  associate  promiscuously  with  others  of 
their  own  age  who  think  they  are  as  good  as  any- 
body else,  but  who  are  not.  Fathers  and  mothers 
are  present  more  frequently  now  when  callers  are 
received,  and  do  not  retire  to  a  back  room  to 
leave  the  "girls  and  their  beaus alone  in  the  front 
parlor."  'i  he  European  idea — it  was  once  trea- 
son to  mention  it — that  young  ladies  need  chap- 
erons is  favorably  received.  In  a  word,  sensible 
fathers  and  mothers  have  seen  that  just  such  per- 
formances as  these  at  Flatbush,  more  or  less 
modified  and  refined,  are  likely  to  occur,  unless 
young  men  and  women  are  kept  in  some  restraint, 
ercfore  while  they  give  their  daughters 
[j  erty,  they  deny  them  license.  The  idea 
.ion  is  carried  to  excess  already  in  some  of 
;'.:es,  and  thus  has  become  ridiculous. 


THE    TUNEFUL  LIAR. 

New    Poems. 
'  Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me, 
'Tis  only  noble  to  be  gocd. 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood." 

"  I  hold  it  best,  whate'er  befall — 
I  feel  it  when  I  sorrow  most — 
:Tis  better  to  have  quail  on  toast 
Than  not  to  have  a  quail  at  all." 

Home  they  brought  her  warrior  drunk, 

And  as  she  cast  on  him  her  eyes. 
And  saw  the  tea-pot,  then  she  thunk: 
"  He's  surely  won  the  prize." 

"  He  comelh  not,"  she  said: 
"  Alas!  I  am  aweary,  aweary; 
I  guess  I'll  go  to  bed. 
Oh.  where  is  my  O'Leary,  O'Leary? 
Alas!  I  fear  that  he  is  beery; 
I  would  that  I  were  dead!" 

— Baron   Tcnnvsou-a" Eyinourt . 


The  Veie    'e  Vere  to  Tennyson. 

It  i -  not  generally  known  Odt--.i  le  the  sn.liicr.est  London 

circles  that  whe.i    Lady   Clare   Vere  de   Vere  learned  that 

Mr.  Tennyson   lia.i   been   made  a  baron,  >Uc  hastened  to 

write  and  sen,l  him  the  following  verses: 

Baron  Alfred  T.  de  T., 

Are  we  at  last  in  sweet  accord? 
I  learn — excuse  the  girlish  glee — 

That  you've  become  a  noble  lord; 
So  now,  that  time  to  think  you've  had 

Of  what  it  is  makes  charming  girls, 
Perhaps  you  find  they're  not  so  bad — 

Those  daughters  of  a  hundred  earls. 

Baron  Alfred  T.  de  T., 

When  last  your  face  I  chanced  to  see. 
You  had  the  passion  of  your  kind, 

You  said  some  horrid  things  to  me; 
And  then   "  we  parted,"  you  to  sail 

For  Oshkosh,  in  the  simple  steerage, 
Iiut  now,  excuse  my  girlish  glee, 

You're  reappearing  in  the  peerage! 

Baron  Alfred  T.  de  T., 

Were  you  indeed  misunderstood? 
That  other  day  I  heard  you  say, 
"  'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good  " 
I  really  thought  that  you  affirmed, 

'Tis  so  the  words  came  back  to  me, 
"  Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets  " — 

My  lord,  excuse  my  girlish  glee. 

Baron  Alfred  T.  de  T., 

There  stand  twin  spectres  in  your  hall, 
Soon  as  they  found  you  were  a  lord, 

Two  wholesome  hearts  were  changed  to  gall; 
The  two,  an  humble  couple  they, 

I  think  I  see  them,  on  my  life, 
The  while  they  read  of  "  Baron     T., 

That  gardener  Adam  and  his  wife! 

Baron  Alfred  T.  de  T., 

You've  treated  them,  it  seems  to  me, 
In  quite  a  shabby  sort  of  style. 

You  have — excuse  my  girlish  glee- 
You  praised  their  garden  sass,  you  did; 

You  flirted  with  them — don't  deny, 
And  now  you  fix  a  vacant  stare, 

And  never  speak  as  they  pass  by. 

Trust  me,  Baron  T.  de  T., 

From  yon  blue  heaven  above  us  bent, 
This  simple  granger  and  his  spouse 

Smile  as  you  read  your  title  clear; 
Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me, 

Nor  must  you  call  my  language  cruel, 
It  seems,  excuse  my  girlish  glee, 

Consistency's  a  lovely  jewel. 

Baron  Alfred  T.  de  T., 

I  know  you're  proud  your  name  to  own ; 
You're  pride  is  yet  no  mate  for  mine, 

My  blood  is  bluer  than  your  own  ; 
You'll  bid  me  break  your  heart  again 

For  pastime  e'er  to  town  I  go, 
I'll  not  do  that,  my  noble  lord, 

But  give  you  something  that  I  owe. 

Baron  Alfred  T.  de  T., 

When  you  were  in  that  angry  fit, 
You  turned  to  me  and  thundered  out, 
"  Go  teach  the  orphan  girl  to  knit  " ; 
I  am  an  orphan  girl  myself, 

And  that  my  knitting  you  may  see, 
Flere  is  a  mitten  that  I  ve  knit — 

Excuse  my  gushing,  girlish  glee. 

—  New  York  Tribune. 


Echoriimbi.s. 
Tell  me,  sweet  sprite,  what  shall  I  give  to  best 
Secure  Jocusta's  active  interest? 

— "  A  rest." 

How  shall  I  melt  her  heart?     The  merry  masquer 
YVould  have  me  think  her  cold  as  all  Alaska. 
— "Ask  her." 

I  see  the  point;  but  tell  me,  on  the  quiet, 
Just  how  to  reach  that  point,  and  not  go  by  it? 
— '"Go  buy  it. 

And  yet,  my  rival !     Was  it  "  Yes  "  or  "  No," 
Whilst  bending  o'er  his  gaudy  jacqueminot? 

— "Jack  may  know." 

Methinks  her  eyes  shone  with  suspicious  lustre; 
What  was't  the  rascal  said  to  my  Jocusta? 
— "Cussed  her." 

Zounds !     Think  you  that  bold  mushroom  of  a  fop 
Said  aught  to  bring  a  blush  to  my  snow-drop? 
—  "Oh!     Drop.* 

Go  to,  thou  demon  !     Yet,  another  answer: 
Whom  likes  she  best?      Speak  true,   thou  rank 
romancer!  — "  A  man,  sir." 


I  pray  you,  finally,  do  not  deceiv 
'When  I  proclaim  my  love,  will  s 


ve  me ; 
1  she  believe  me? 
-Leave  me." 

A  pretty  priest  to  whom  I  cry  " peccavi  /" 
I'll  not  repeat  again  this  useless  Ave, 
—"Sa&e?" 

Was  ever  luckless  wight  so  great  a  martyr? 
To  seek  for  kindly  words  and  catch  a  tartar! 
— "Ta-ta." 
— /.  F.  DuffUld  in  Life, 


The  Strongest  and  Best ! 

THOMAS  PRICK,  Analytic  Chemist,  pronounces  the 
GIANT  BAKING  POWDER  nearly  one-third  stronger 
than  any  manufactured  or  sold  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 

Sax  Francisco j  September  24,  i333- 
H.  E.  BOTH  IN,  President  Bothin  M'Pg  Co.: 

DEAR  Si K — After  careful  and  complete  chemical  analy- 
sis of  a  can  of  Giant  Baking  Powder,  purchased  by  us  in 
o,ten  market,  we  find  that  it  does  not  contain  alum,  acid 
phosphate,  terra  alba,  or  any  injurious  substance,  but  is  a 
pure,  hcaitnful  Cream  Tartar  Baking  Powder,  and  as  such 
can  recommend  it  to  consumers. 

\VM.  T.  WENZELL  &  CO., 
We  concur:  Analytic  Chemists. 

R.  BEVERLY  COLE,  M.  D. 
J.  L.  MEARES,  M.  D.,   Health  Officer. 
ALFRED  W.  PERRY,   M.  D.,  )  Members  0r  San 
\V.  A.  DOUGLASS,  M.  D.,  Francisco  Board 

AUG.  ALERS,  M.  D.,  )  of  Health. 

Han  n  fact  ured  by 

BOTHIX   M'FG   COMPAM, 

1 7    aud    i  9    Main    Street,    San    Francisco. 

ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR  IT. 


An  Old  Soldier's 

EXPERIENCE. 

"  Calvert,  Texas, 

May  3, 1882. 
"  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
valuable  qualities  of 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

as  a  cough  remedy. 

"  'While  with  Churchill's  army,  just  before 
the  battle  of  Vicksburg,  I  contracted  a  se- 
vere cold,  which  terminated  in  a  dangerous 
cough.  I  found  no  relief  till  on  our  march 
we  came  to  a  country  store,  where,  on  asking 
for  some  remedy,  I  was  urged  to  try  AVER'S 
Cheeky  Pectoral. 

"I  did  so,  and  was  rapidly  cured.  Since 
then  I  nave  kept  the  Pectoral  constantly  by 
me,  for  family  use,  and  I  have  found  it  to  be 
an  invaluable  remedy  for  throat  and  long 
diseases.  J.  v7.  Whitley." 

Thousands  of  testimonials  certify  to  the 
prompt  cure  of  all  bronchial  and  lung 
affections,  by  the  use  of  Avek's  Cherry 
Pectoral.  Being  very  palatable,  the  young- 
est children  take  it  readily. 

prepared  by 

Dr.J.C.Ayer&Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


fcunpaat  ™HE 

APERIENT  WATER.  ^JcXHUS 

" A  natural ' laxative, super/,  r to all others." 
Prof.  Macnaraara,  M.  D.  of  Dublin. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

"  Relieves  the  kidneys,  unloads  the  liver, 
and  opens  the  bowels." 

London  Medical  Record. 
Ordituiry  Pose,  a  ti  .■>/. ;;■.'.-.>.  ill  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  ...  itieral  ll  aler  scalers. 

FOB  SALE  r.V 

A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

523  Mnulsomrry  St..  *an  Francisco. 


DIVIDEND     NOTICE. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION,  523  Califor- 
nia Street,  corner  Webb.  For  the  half-year  ending  with 
December  31,  1S33,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the 
rate  of  four  and  thirty  two  one-hundred ths  (4  32-100)  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  term  deposits,  and  three  and  six-tenths 
(3  6-to)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of 
taxes,  payable  on  and  after  January  2,  1884. 

LOYELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


GRAN  U  LA 

An  incomparable  Food  for  Invalids  and.  Children; 
oldest   and   best   health   food  known;  delicious  as  a  diet; 
grocers  and  druqgists  sell  it.     Manufactured  by 
OIK  HOHi:  tiKAMI-A  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Wholesale  Agents;  HICK.OX  &  CO.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.;  WATSON.  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Or.;  H. 
JEVNE,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


NOW  READY  cigarette 

"  CLOTH  OF  GOLD," 

(Straight  Mesh.) 
SWEET,    DELICATE,    AND    MILD!! 

This  Cigarette  is  made  from  the  finest  and  most  costly 
leaf  from  that  region  of  Virginia  particularly  adapted  for 
growing  tobacco  for  Cigarettes.  Our  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  enables  us  to  secure  the  most  suital  le  kinds 
of  tobacco  and  thus  present  this  superior  article,  with  the 
full  assurance  THAT  ITS  EQUAL  HAS  NEVER  BE- 
FORE BEEN  OFFERED.  A  hi5ber  grade  Cigarette 
can  not  be  produced.  We  call  particular  attention  to  the 
superior  quality  of  our  old  brands  of  Cigarettes.  They 
can  not  be  surpassed. 

Twelre  First  Prize  Medals. 
Peerless  Tobacco  TTorks. 

MM.  S.  Kill  BALL  A  CO. 


-4-11    4-13  &   415     SANSOME    ST.  S.  F 


WRITE  FOR 
CIRCULAR 


ailed  ED£Eto  a"  applicants  and  to 
f  last  *  fiLC  year  without  ordering  it. 
illustrations,  prices,  descr"*:- 
ir  planting  all  V    ""'"'  '' 

D.M.  FERRY  SCO 


Will  be  mailed  I 

customers  of  last  I- j—.  ...~..u»~v.~ 

It  contains  illustrations,  prices,   descriptions  and 
directions  for  planting  all   ^       •>■''■  anil    Flower 
Roe-ds  Plant*    mc.     I«-S3~--.'*       s  to  all. 
DETROIT, 
1    Midi, 


D 


IVIDEND  NOTICE.— THE  CALI- 
FORNIA SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETV- 
Northwest  corner  Powell  and  Eddy  Streets.  For  the  half 
year  en  ding  with  Dec  31, 1S83,  a  dividend  has  been  declared 
at  the  rate  of  four  and  thirty-two  oae-hundredths  (4  32-100) 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  Term  Deposits,  and  three  and  sixty 
one-hundredths  (3  60-roo)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Oidinary 
Deposits,  and  two  (2)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Commercial 
Deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Wednesday, 
Janu<<  y  2,  '8S4-     Byorder. 

V'FRNON    CAMPBELL.  Secretary. 


/; 


IVIDEND    NOTICE.— THE    GER- 

man  Savings  and  Loan  Society.  For  the  half  year 
ending  D  c  31,  iSSj,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  GER- 
MAN SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY  has  declared 
a  dividend  on  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  four  and 
thirty-two  one  hundredths  (4  32-100)  per  cent  per  annum, 
and  on  Ordinary  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  three  and  six- 
tenths  (3  6-io<  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  on  and  after 
the  ad  day  of  January,  1S84. 

By  order.  GKORGF.    LF/TTE.  Secretary. 


M 


EX/CAN     GOLD     AND     SILVER 

Mining  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
justness,  San  Francisco,  California,  Location  of  work? 
Virginia  Mining  District,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  26th  day  of  December,  1883,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  25)  of  Fity  Cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately, 
in  U.  S.  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal- 

Any  stock  upon  whir.h  this,  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Wednesday,  tne  thi  tieth  (30th)  day  of  January, 
1884,  will  be  debnquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on 
Wednesday,  the  2  in  day  of  February,  1S84,  to  pay  the 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising 
and  expense.-,  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
CHAS.  E.   ELLIOT,   Secretary, 

Ornce — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  MoiUgontcr 
Street.  San  Francisco.  California 

TjEPAR  TMENT  No.  6.— In  the  Superior 

"^"^      Court,  City  and  County  of  San   Francisco,  State  of 
California. 

AGNES  MAYERS,  PUimifl,  vs  ALFKED  MAYERS 
defend  an 

Action  brought  in  the  Surei  ior  Court,  City  and  County 
of  San  Franci  o>,  St..tc  of  California,  and  the  amended 
Comp'ainl  tiled  in  said  ily  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
in  the  office  ol  t   •■.  >  lerk  ■>(  -aid  Superior  Louri. 

The  people  the  Stale  uf  California  send  greeting  to 
ALFRED  MAYERS,  Defendant:  V,u  are  hereby  re- 
quirrd  to  appear  in  .m  acti  >n  br  ught  against  you  by  the 
above-named  pl.iintiH  in  the  Mipe-iir  Court,  City  and 
County  of  S.«n  Fr  nctsci>.  Slate  ol  Cal  fornia,  and  to  an- 
swer the  amended  compldnt  filed  therein  within  ten  days 
(exclu-.ive>if  the  day  f  service)  alter  the  -ervtce  on  you  of 
this  Summons— tf  served  within  this  c  ititlty;  or  il  served 
elsew^er*-  within  thirty  d--ys — or  judgment  by  default  will 
be  taken  ag  inst  you,  according  to  theprs\erof  said  Amend 
ed  com.'l'int. 

The  s;>td  action  i.-  brought  to  •.•btain  a  judgment  and  de- 
cree oi  ih*~  nurt  dis-olvn.g  the  b  nds  ot  matrimony  now 
existing  between  plaintiff  .  nd  tie:*.nd.int,  up-.-n  the  ground  of 
defend. mi's  extraine  cruchy  and  desertion,  as  stated  in  the 
amended  o-mplaint  on  file  herein,  to  which  reference  is 
hereby  made,  and  that  plaintiff  be  all.  wed  the  sule  custody 
of  their  child. 

And  you  are  hereby  mtificd  tin  I  ;f  you  fail  to  appear  and 
answer  the  ^nid  amended  complaint  as  above  roquir-d,  the 
said  p  ai.llfl  will  apply  to  the  court  :o  the  relief  demanded 
therein. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seel  of  the  said  Superior 
Court,  at  ihe  City  aud  t'ounly  of  San  Francisco.  State 
o'  California,  this  seventh  day  of  November.in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousan  eight  hundred  and  eighty. 
three.  WILLIAM  T.   SESNON,  Cltrk. 

[l.  s.l  By  A.  J.  Raisch,  Deputy  Clerk. 


m 


THE        ARGONAUT 


IS 


C  P.  R.  R. 


Time  Schedule,  Saturday,  October  20,  18S3. 


TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


9.30   A.M 

•4.00  P.M 
8.00  A.M 
3.30  P.M 
4.30  P.M 
8.00    A.M 

'4.00  P.M 
8.00  A.M 
3.30  P-M 
9.30  A.M 
4.30  P.M 
7.30   A.M 

*4.00  P.M. 
7.3O  A.M. 
4.30  P.M. 
9.30  A.M, 
7.30    A.M, 

*5-0O  P..M. 
9.30  A.M. 
9.30    A.M. 

♦4.00  P.M. 
8.00  A.M. 
g.30  A.M. 
4.30  P.M. 
7.30  A.M. 

IO.OO  A.M. 
3.OO    P.M. 

*S.OO  P.M. 
3.3O    P.M. 

S.30  P.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

8.0O   A.M. 

7.30   A.M. 

8.00    A.M. 

3.30    P.M. 

4.30  P.M. 
♦4.00   P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
tlO.OO    A.M. 

3.00    P.M. 

8.00    A.M. 

9.3O   A.M. 

3.30  P.M. 
*4-00    P.M. 


4.30    P.M, 


DESTINATION. 


.Antioch  and  Martinez. 
.Benicia.    


.Calistoga  and  Napa.. 
Xolfax ! 


iDeming,  El  Paso  I  Express 
and  East J  Emigrant  . 

I  Gait  and  I  via  Livermore 

|  Stockton  i  via  Martinez 

.  lone 

.  Knight's  Landing 

.  Los  Angeles  and  South 

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton 

.Madera  and  Fresno 

.  Merced 


1  Mojave,  Needles,  I  Express.. . 

;and  East J  Emigrant  . 

.  Marys ville  and  Chico 

.Nilesand  Haywards..."   


1  Ogden  and  I  Express 

[  East J  Emigrant 

1  Red  Bluff  I  via  Marysville. 
I  and  Tehama  I  via  Woodland.. 

.  Redding 

.Sacramento,  via  Livermore.. . 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

.  Sacramento  River  Steamers. . . 
-San  Jose 


.Vallejo  . 


.Virginia  City. 
-Woodland 


2.40   P.M. 

2.IO    P.M. 

6.40  P.M. 
8.40  P.M. 

O.IO   A.M. 


>.IO   I 


6.40  P.M. 
5.4O  P.M. 
8.4O  P.M. 
2.40  P.M. 
7-IO  A.M. 
5.40  P.M. 
*I2.IO  P.M. 
5.40  P.M. 
IO.IO  A.M. 
2.40  P.M. 
5.40    P.M. 

*8-4o  a.m. 

2.40    P.M. 

2.40  P.M. 
rI2.IO   P.M. 

5.40    P.M. 

2.40    P.M. 

7.IO   A.M. 

5.40    P.M. 

3.40    P.M. 

9.40  A.M. 
•8.40   A.M. 

8.4O   P.M. 

9.40    A.M. 

5.40    P.M. 

6.40    P.M. 

5.40    P.M. 

5.40   P.M. 

6.40    P.M. 

8.40  P.M. 
IO.IO  A.M. 
*6.00   A.M. 

•3.40  P.M. 

J3.4O  P.M. 

9.40  A.M. 

6.40  P.M. 

2.40  P.M. 

8.40  P-M. 

I2.IO  P.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 

8.40  P.M. 

6.40  P.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  4.30  p.  m.  can  meet  Pa- 
cific Express  from  Oregon  at  Benicia;  and  that  leaving  at 
9,30  a.  m.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  the  Needles  and 
El  Paso  at  Antioch. 

•  Sundays  excepted.  J  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL  JERKY  TKA1NS  (via  Oakland  Pier). 

FROM  SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

To   EAST  OAKLAND  — •e.oo,   *6.3o,    7.00,    7.30,   8.00, 

8.30,  9.00,  9-30,   io.oo,  10.30,   11.00,   ii. 30,    12.00,    12.30, 

I. OO,    I.30,    2.00,     2.30,     3.OO,    3-30,     4.OO,     4.30,    5.OO,   3.3O, 
6.OO,    6.30,    7.OO,    8.OO,    9.OO,    IO.OO,     II.OO,   *I2.0O. 

To     FRUIT    VALE— *6.oo,    *6.3o,     *7.oo,    *7.3o,    *8.oo, 

*8-3o,  *3-30,  '4.00,  *4-30,  '5.00,  *5.3o,  *6.oo,  *6-3o,  9.00. 

To    FRUIT   VALE    (via  Alameda)  —  '9.30   a.    m.,   6.30, 

$  II.OO,  *I2.CO   P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA — '6.00,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7-3o,  8.00,  •8.30, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  (10.30,  11.00,  jii. 30,  12.00,  J12.30,  1.00, 
I1.30,  2,oo,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 
7.00,   8.00,   9.00,    10.00,    II.OO,   *I2.CO. 

To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  •8.30, 
9.00,  to.30,  10.00,  J10.30,  ii.oo,  (11.30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,    5.00,  5.30,    6.00,  6.30,    7.00,  8,oo,  9.00, 

IO.OO,    II.OO,    *I2.00. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.^Q,i&.oo, 

•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,    11.00,    ii.ee,    2.00,    3.00,    4.00,  '4-30, 

5.00,  '5.30,  6.00,  *6-3o,  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From    FRUIT    VALE— *6.23,   *6.53,    *7.23,  *7.53>  *8.23, 

•S.53.    *9-=3.  *io.2i,    *4.23,    *4.53,    *5.2i,    *5.53,    *6.23, 

•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 
From   FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5-i5,  '5.45,    (6-45, 

to-i5.  *3-'5- 
From  EAST   OAKLAND — *5-3o,  *6.oo,    6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

S.oo,  3.30,   9.00,  9.30,    10.00,    10.30,    11.00,  11.30,   12.00, 

12.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 

5.30,  S.oo,  6.3u,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 
From    BROADWAY,   Oakland— *5-37,   *6.oj,   6.37,   7.07, 

7.37,  8.07,    8.37,    9.07,    9.37,    10.07,    *°-37.    "-07,    n-37. 

12.07,   12-37.  i-«>7.  J-37.  a-07.  2-37.  3-°7-  3-37.  4-°7.  4-37. 

S-°7>  5-37.  6-07.  6.37,  7.07,  3.o6,  9.06,   10.06,   11.06- 
From    ALAMEDA — *5-22,  '5.52,   *6.22,  6.52,  *7-22,  7.52, 

•3.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  J10.22,  10.52,  Jii. 22,  11.52,  J12.22, 

12.52,  $1.22,   1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 

6.22,  6.52;  7.52,  3.52,  9.52,   10.52. 
From  BERKELEY— *5. 15,  '5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  '7.15,  7.45, 

•8.15,    8.45,    19.15,    9.45,     tio.15,    10.45,    Jii-15.    "-45. 

12.45,   1-45.  2-45-  3-45.  4-15.  4-45.  5-15.  5-45.  °-i5.    6.45. 

7-45.  8.45,  9.45,   10,45. 
From    WEST    BERKELEY— '5.45,    "6.15,    6.45,    *7->5. 

7.45.  8.45,    (9.15,    9.45,    10.45,    t"2-45.    i-45.    2.45,  3.45, 

4-45.  *5-'5<  5-45.  *6-'5.  6.45,  *7-t5- 

CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN    FRANCISCO— *7. 15,  9.15,  11. 15,  1.15,  3.15, 

5-i5- 
From  OAKLAND— *6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  "-15.  2-15.  4-*5- 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays 


t  Sundays  only. 


"  Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  Sl  Co.,  Je 
lers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass.  fit  Tkt. 


Agt. 


OThe  Buyers*  Guide  is  is- 
sued .March,  and  Sept.,  each 
year:  216  pages,  8£xlli 
inches,  with  over  3,300 
illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gives  whole- 
sale prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods 
for  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluable  books  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  ma? 
kets  of  the  world.  We  will  mail  a  copy 
Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage — 7  cents.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
Eespectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO- 

SS7  &  8S9  Wabasb  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

E  Originators  of  ihe  Parfnr  and  Receiving  Vauli  Systerr.  1 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.       Telephone  No.  5137.       j 

COWETY,  PORTER*  CO.,  I 

FUNERAL   DI1EF.CTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Fianci^co,  opposite  Starr  King's  ] 
Church.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast.       f 

J.    k.   COWRN.  D.  H.  SCHL'YLER.  J.     W.    PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong.  Philadelphia. * 


fg>  RAILBOAD.-p;g 
BROAD  GAUGE. 

WINTER   ARRAXGEitfEIVr. 

<  I'lMiiiciH  iitir    Sunday,    >OTember    11,  1883, 

And  until  further  notice,  passenger  trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Tow  nsend 
Street,  betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows: 


16. 50  A.M. 
8.30  A.M. 
10.40  A.M. 

'3.30    P.M. 

4.25  P.M. 
*5.IO    P.M. 

6.30    P.M. 


8.30  A.M. 
10.40  A.M. 
•3.30   P.M. 

4.25    P.M. 


IO.4O   A.M. 
'3.30    P.M. 


DESTINATION. 


.San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and. 
Menlo  Park 


.  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and. . 
—  Principal  Way  Stations. . . . 


.Gilroy,  Pajaro,   Castroville. . 
. .  .Salinas,  and  Monterey... 


6.35  A.M. 
*8.io  A.M. 

9.03  A.M. 

'l0.02  A.M. 

3.36  P.M. 
t4.5Q  P.M. 

5-55  ?■*'■ 


t  9-°3 

'10.02  . 

3.36  1 

5-55  1 


BI0.02    . 


.Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos., 


10.40  A.M. 

'3.30    P.M. 


. .  Watsonville,  Soquel,  Aptos. . 
(Camp  Capitola)  &  Santa  Cruz, 
broad  gauge,  no  change  of  cars 


"I0.02    . 

5-55  ' 


10.40  a.m.  j  ..Soledad  and  Way  Stations..  |  5.55  p.m. 
*  Sundays  excepted.       t  Sundays  only  (sportsmen's  train). 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets — at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  Paraiso  and 
Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION     TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday — good  to  return  on  Monday 
— to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $2.50;  to  Gilroy,  $4.00;  to 
Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  S5.00,  and  to  principal  points  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  San  Jose". 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Division  and  the  East,  see  CP. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  it.  it. 

TIME   TABLE. 

Commeiiein«  Sunday,  November  iiii,  1883, 
and  until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  fol- 
lows : 
For  SAN   RAFAEL  (via   San   Quentin   Ferry)— *io.i5, 

tio.15  a.  M.,  '1.35,  *i-45.  *4-50,  ts.oo  p.  M.  fc 

(Via  Saucelito   Ferry) — 17.00,  '8.45   A.   M.,  *3-45,  *5-30, 

15.30  P.  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via   San  Quentin   Ferry)— *8.oo, 

tS.jO  A.4M-,  *I2.00  '  I2.00  M.,  "2.3O,   T3.35  p.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito   Ferry) — *6.$o,   to. 40,  '8.45  A.  M-,  *3-20, 
ts.io  p.  M.  *  Week  Days.         t  Sundays  only. 


For  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)  — 8.45,  10.30  a.  m., 
3-45.  5-3o  P-  M. 

(Sundays) — 7.00,  10.00  A.  M-,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  5.30  p.  U. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)  —  7.45,  9.30  a.  m., 
12.30,  4.20  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 7.45,  11.00  A.  M.,  1.00,  3.15,  6.10  p.  M. 

Extra  trips — From  San  Francisco,  on  Monday,  at  6.50 
a.  M.;  on  Saturday  at  1.30  p.  m.  From  Saucelito,  on 
Saturday  at  2.15  and  6.15  p.  m. 


1U.15  A.  31.  Daily,  Sudays  excepted  (via  San  Quen- 
tin Ferry),  THKUlX.ri  TRAIN,  for  Duncan  Mills  ana 
Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan  Mills  ar- 
rives in  S.  F.  at  1.10  p.  M.J 


STAGE     CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning  except   Mon- 
days  for  Stewart's   Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuitcy's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino  City,  Caspar,   Nojo,  kiocsil- 
lah,  Westport,  and  all  points  on  the  Nortn  Coast. 


SATURDAY   TO    MONDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing  Monday:    Fairfax,   $1;    Camp    Taylor,  $2;    Point 
Reyes,  $2.50;  Tomales,  $3.50;   Duncan   MilLs,  $4. 


SUNDAY    EXCURSIONS. 
7.00  A.  51.  from  Saucelito  Ferry,  Excursion  Train  every 

Sunday  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning,  arrives  in  San   Francisco   (via  Saucelito  Ferry) 

6.50  p.  M. 
Fares   for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1;    Camp  Taylor,  J1.75; 

Point  Reyes,  $2. 

DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Picket  Agent.  r 

GENERAL   OFFICES,  408   CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


Morris  k  KeNi«edvs 

ART  GALLERY, 

NOS.  19  AND  21   POST  STREET. 


"Wv  have  just  received  a  very  »nc  rolleeitim 
or  New  «  h-hlngs  and  Kfigmvlngx,  a  d  a  l«l  of 
eliufce  Bruiizm  and  C.i-ik.  suU.ihle  for  Holi- 
day Prt'Sfiils.  lino.  Hie  very  Lit-*.!  style  of 
FramcM. 

AKT  UALLKKV   FREE.      OPEN  CVK\I.\«;». 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

J  Itealer  iu   Houiie,  Steam,  Foundry,  and 

CUMBERLAND    COAL, 

i:.\<;i  r-.ii  COKE  ami  pi«  iron, 
120  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco, 


OUUlDisM'AL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  tOMPAXTf 

FOR  JAPAN   AND  CHINA 

Leave  Wharf  corner    First   and    Brannan  Streets,  at    11B 
o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA    AND    HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with   steamers   for  Shanghai. 

From  San  Froncisco  for 
Steamer  1884.  HONGKONG. 

ARABIC .Thursday,   February  7th. 

OCEANIC Saturday,  March  Sth. 

ARABIC Saturday,  April  26th. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  May   27th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail: 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 
City  ol'  Kio  de  Janeiro., January  9,  1S84 

At  12  o'clock  M.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 

San  Mas January  15 

At  ;io  o'clock  A.  M-,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to 
MAZATLAN,  SAN  BLAS,  MANZANILLO,  and  ACA- 
PULCO,  and  via  ACAPULCO  for  Lower  Mexican  and 
Central  American  ports,  calling  at  SAN  JUSE  DE  GUA- 
TEMALA and  LA  LIBEKTAD  to  land  passengers  and 
mails. 

Tickets  to  and  from   Europe  by  any  line   for  sale  at  the 
lowest  rates  ;  also  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports. 

For  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY, 
Zealandia. January    1 8 

At   4.30  p.  M.,  or   immediately   on  arrival  of  the  English 
mails. 
Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows: 

For  VICTORIA.  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  A.  M.,  on  the  5th,  10th,  '5th,  20th,  25th,  and  30th  of 
every  month.  The  steamer  sailing  the  30th  of  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
0.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  three  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAY  L" COS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  everv  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every'  fifth  day— a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  h.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,    General   Agents, 

No.   10  Market  Street,  Han  Francisco. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD. 


.  SPAULDING.       J.    PATTERSON. 


17  and  19  FREMONT   STREET,  SAN    FRANCISCO. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB     fiAJWFNS.    HILLS,     HlftES,    A.VI>     I  IKK 
'   DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  Che 

«t'TTA      l'EK(  Hi      AMI      Rl  BBEK 

W*MK»<  TIRING    CO.MPAXI. 

CarboUzcfl  RublMT  Hose,  standard.  (SlatteM,- 
fross.l  Rubber  Hose.  Extra  "A  "  Rnltber  Dose, 
Knbbe-r  llo.e,  U  imipclttlon.)  Snrtlon  Hose, 
steam  KoKe.  ICrewerK'  Dose,  SleaiB  Flre-Engtnr 
Hose.  <':trh«.il*e»l  '*  Halle.e  I'ross  "  Brand. 

V4I.VKM.    <;A.»t,K1*.     frTI  ,.   KAIIF  Til  OKIItlt 

FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,  Lessee. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  tlie  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and 
Earthquake-prool".  It  has  Five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light, 'and  airy.  '■Tie 
ventilation  Ls  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  oi"  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  cen- 
tral court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light, 
its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies, 
its  carriage-  way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is 
a  leatnre 'hitherto  unknown  in  American 
holds.  Unests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant is  the  Finest  in  the  city, 


THE      \  i;  V  A  1)  \     BAXK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up    Capital $3,000,000  in  (.old. 

•        

DIRECTORS. 

James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President  ; 
James  G.  Fair,         James  L.  Flood,        John  W.  Mackay. 

id  Cashier; 
Geo.  Oram,  Assistant  Cashier. 


J.   S.  Angus,  Secretary  ; 


New  York  Agency-,  62  Wall  Street. 

London   Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lim'd. 


THE   BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvokd President. 

Thomas   Brown Cashier. 

Bykon  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

A«E>TS— >ew  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California;  ltoston,  Tremont  National 
■tank;  Chicago,  luiuu  National  Bank;  St. 
I.ouis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  >ew  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  Sew  Zealand;  London,  :*.. 
M.  Rothschild  A  Sous;  t  hina,  Japan  India, 
and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  liircct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Fran kfort-on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghai,  Yokohama. 


The  ANULO-CALIFORNIAN  BASK 

LIMITED, 
>'.  E.  corner  Piue  and  Sausome  Streets. 
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THE 


ARGONAUT 


"  La  Belle  Russe,"  having  been  written  during  the 
fiercest  rage  of  the  Russo-maiiia,  still  retains  its  incongru- 
ous name.  Incongruous,  for  even  as  the  nom  de  guerre  of 
that  very  improper  person,  Beatrice  Hatherly,  it  would 
have  had  little  meaning  in  London  fifteen  years  before  the 
story  commences,  and,  consequently,  long  before  "The 
Danicheffs  "  made  the  Czar's  realm  the  fashion. 

But  otherwise,  "  La  Belle  Russe,"  after  a  lot  of  careful 
revising,  expunging,  and  re-writing,  has  ceased  to  be  amus- 
ing, and  becomes  interesting.  The  kind  of  women  whom 
Jeffreys-Lewis  is  so  successful  in  representing  is  indige- 
nous to  the  stage.  Now  and  then  some  one  like  fhe  Princess 
Salm-Salm  dashes  across  Europe,  and  wakes  a  world  to 
wonder  by  the  zig-zags  of  her  erratic  flight.  But  it  is  only 
a  meteor  flight.  '  The  last  that  was  heard  of  the  Princess 
Salm-Salm  there  was  still  a  spell  of  fascination  in  her 
presence,  but  the  lustre  of  her  eye  was  dimmed,  and  the 
gray  was  in  her  hair.  Her  race  as  an  enchantress  was  run. 
These  sirens  of  the  stage,  these  Zickas,  and  La  Belle 
Russes,  and  Forget-me-Nots,  go  through  a  career  which 
would  break  down  a  man  with  nerves  of  iron  and  muscles 
of  steel.  After  fifteen  years  of  unholy  hours,  of  gambling 
hells  and  bagnios,  wine  and  wassail  and  crime,  she  turns 
up  in  the  play  looking  as  if  she  had  just  turned  twenty. 

It  is  always  just  fifteen  years  ago  that  the  avenger  knew 
her — a  dramatic  license  this,  too,  for  all  the  world  knows 
that  ten  years  is  a  woman's  tether  of  beauty  and  power. 
Though  she  be  indigenous  to  the  boards,-  this  class  of 
women  has  come  to  De  accepted  as  a  type,  and  Jeffreys- 
Lewis  as  one  of  the  three  actresses  who  can  play  that  type. 
Her  study  of  "  La  Belle  Russe  "  has  most  evidently  been 
a  labor  of  love,  for  the  lady  has  never  before  submitted  to 
this  public  a  part  which  she  had  so  thoroughly  elaborated. 
Of  a  truth,  the  elaboration  in  the  second  and  third  acts  is 
over-wrought.  Jeffreys-Lewis  has  reduced  posturing  to  a 
fine  art,  to  so  fine  an  art  that  in  one  act  it  completely  ab- 
sorbs the  interest  of  the  play.  She  does  it  all  in  a  start- 
ling, daring,  thoroughly  complete  way,  and  can  herself 
feel  the  shock  of  surprise  vibrate  through  the  audience 
with  each  swift  change.  She  gives  a  succession  of  most 
beautiful  pictures — a  couching  Cleopatra  in  every  one  of 
them.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  the  Cleopatra  in  them  that 
makes  them  relevant,  and  that  the  actress  has  so  chosen  to 
make  them  a  part  of  her  by-play.  The  instincts  and  the 
habits  of  such  a  woman  as  La  Belle  Russe  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  immediately  overcome  by  the  heavy  respecta- 
bility of  Calthorpe  Manor.  A  thoroughly  respectable 
woman  is  very  rarely  thoroughly  graceful.  Virtue  is  un- 
bending, and  abandon  is  unknown  in  the  ethics  of  Phi- 
listia.  Perhaps  thus  circuitously  one  may  be  brought  to 
acknowledge  that  Jeffreys-Lewis  has  a  motive  in  all  she 
does,  and  that  her  motives  in  "  La  Belle  Russe  "  are  all 
right.  But  she  loses  sight  of  all  these  theatrical  affecta- 
tions in  the  fourth  act.  This  she  plays  in  deeper  and  more 
serious  earnest  than  she  has  ever  played  before.  The 
fourth  act  is  much  changed  since  its  first  amusing  repre- 
sentation. The  war  between  the  adventuress  and  her 
once  victim  is  carried  on  with  lighter  preliminary  skirmish. 
La  Belle  Russe  borrows  a  trace  of  the  insouciance  of  For- 
get-me-Not,  and  is  calm,  secure,  impertinent,  and  defiant, 
before  she  becomes  fierce,  desperate,  murderous,  yet  is 
vanquished  at  last. 

She  plays  it  all  with  exquisite  change  of  expression,  and 
carries  the  sympathy  with  her  for  all  the  stormy  record  of 
this  most  experienced  of  heroines.  Every  one  has  read 
Thackeray's  sequel  to  the  story  of  "  Ivanhoe,"  which,  to 
his  mind,  the  Wizard  of  the  North  had  left  with  loose 
sympathetic  threads.  When  La  Belle  Russe  goes  out 
with  the  night,  broken  and  vanquished,  and  goes,  by  the 
way,  in  a  most  beautiful  costume  of  flaming  orange  satin, 
every  one  in  the  audience  follows  the  story  to  its  finish. 
The  returning  twin,  the  real  Geraldine,  has  wisely  been 
eliminated  from  the  last  act,  so  far  as  her  actual  appear- 
ance is  concerned;  but  we  all  know  that  the  returned 
wanderer  is  there  waiting  in  an  ante-room  for  her  welcome 
home.  Considering  the  prompt  thoroughness  with  which 
Sir  Philip  Calthorpe,  cool,  commonplace  Englishman 
that  he  is,  falls  in  love  with  the  beautiful  flamingo,  who 
dazzles  Calthorpe  for  a  day,  will  he  be  contented  with  the 
little  brown  sparrow,  splashed  by  the  mud  of  virtuous  ad- 
versity, and  changed  by  time,  who  comes  to  claim  her 
own? 

Mr.  Grismer  plays  the  bluff,  believing  soldier,  with 
much  spirit  in  his  one  spirited  scene.  And  Mr.  Mestayer, 
considering  that  the  part  of  Dudley  Brand  is  entirely  out 
of  the  range  of  his  style,  does  exceedingly  well  with  it. 
A  sad  straining  for  a  character-comedy  part  has  been 
made  in  the  role  of  the  family  lawyer,  and  the  boisterous 
actor  who  plays  it  tries  to  see  how  infinitely  idiotic  he  can 
make  it.  He  succeeds  beyond  his  own  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. Miss  Violet  Campbell  is  rather  well  placed 
as  Lady  Calthorpe — a  very  English  mother. 

On   Monday   night,  the   luckless   but   ever  fascinating 

"  Diplomacy." 

The  opera  season  suffered  a  severe  blow  on   F'riday 

owing  to  the  complete  fiasco  of  Signor  Baldanza  as 

-  st.    The  blow  could  not  have  fallen  at  a  more  critical 

-nt.    The  public  was  just  fairly  roused  to  the  knowl- 


edge that  a  season  of  really  good  opera  was  going  on  at 
the  California.  They  arrayed  themselves  in  grand 
toilette,  and  went  to  prove  the  truth  of  rumor.  And 
what  a  fall  was  there!  The  tenor  was  inexcusably  amus- 
ing, and  the  prima  donna,  who,  possibly,  never  had  sung 
Marguerite  before  in  her  life,  was  frightened  half  out  of 
her  iife  between  the  two  terrors  of  the  situation. 

The  climate  has  not  yet  suffered  Signor  Baldanza  en- 
tirely to  redeem  himself,  but  his  voice  is  gradually  recov- 
ering its  sweetnessand  strength.  Henursesitin  "Ernani" 
with'  experienced  care,  not  forcing  it  at  all,  and  only 
using  it  when  it  is  necessary  for  the  ensemble,  so  that  all 
traces  of  huskiness  will  shortly  disappear,  and  then,  not- 
withstanding that  luckless  Friday  night,  we  shall  have  a 
tenor  worth  hearing. 

Signorina  Antoinelli's  voice  seems  to  improve  nightly. 
It  is  evident  that  in  becoming  the  prima  donna  an  enor- 
mous responsibility  has  been  thrown  upon  her.  She  de- 
votes herself  to  the  business  of  singing  with  an  absorbed 
assiduity  which  is  really  touching.  Any  such  little  outside 
affair  as  love-making  or  acting  does  not  cross  the  horizon 
of  her  thoughts.  She  is  engaged  to  sing,  she  has  come  to 
sing,  and  she  sings.  And,  being  gifted  with  a  fair  voice 
and  good  training,  her  devotion  has  its  reward,  and  she 
sings  pretty  well. 

Signor  Bologna,  a  shapely  little  gentleman,  is  only  by 
courtesy  a  basso.  His  voice  is  really  nothing  more  than 
a  heavy  baritone.  But  it  is  smooth  and  well  modulated, 
and  he  has  been  most  cordially  received,  both  as  Mephisto 
and  Don  Ruy  Gomez.  A  new  prima  donna,  Signorina 
Rosetti,  will  sing  Norma's  role  on  Friday  night.  K prima 
donna  in  reserve  is  more  than  any  one  expected.  "  Er- 
nani "  has  been  really  very  satisfactorily  given,  though  the 
choruses  are  a  little  light  in  point  of  volume,  not  in  point 
of  weight.  The  famous  finale  has  been  redemanded  every 
evening. 

There  is  no  great  rush  of  new  operas  announced,  but  as 
it  is  not  a  subscription  season,  all  the  operas  will  bear  repe- 
tition, and  be  better  for  it;  and  the  new  ones  be  better  for 
thorough  rehearsals.  The  comet  is  not  due  yet,  and  we 
have  time  to  take  the  season  leisurely. 

Spanish  America  is  the  asylum  for  all  those  Italian  sing- 
ers who  have  nearly  or  distantly  missed  being  great.  The 
pleasure-loving  children  of  the  cities  in  the  lands  of  the 
banana  and  the  orange  look  upon  Italian  opera  as  one  of 
their  daily  needs.  We  are  apt  to  look  upon  them  as,  if  not 
half-savage,  yet  something  outside  of  the  pale  of  the  higher 
civilization,  and  yet  they  are  feasted  daily  upon  the  flower 
of  civilization — grand  opera. 

Such  of  their  troupes  as  have  come  to  us  have  come  in 
disorganized  sections,  driven  hither  by  pestilence,  politics, 
or  internal  dissensions.  Yet  never  a  one  has  come  that 
has  not  made  at  least  a  partial  success. 

One  often  wonders  what  becomes  of  the  failures  among 
the  armies  of  musical  students  in  Italy.  It  is  soothing  to 
know  that  after  their  years  of  toil,  and  struggle,  and  hope, 
there  is  a  place  where  they  may  find  balm  for  frustrated 
ambition. 

The  steel-throated  Montaldo  was  one  of  these,  and  so, 
too,  was  the  beautiful,  sweet-voiced,  big-eyed,  big  Yiscon- 
ti.  Aimee  herself  first  learned  to  be  saucy,  and  knowing, 
and  naughty  in  the  cafis-chaniants  of  Brazil,  and  Paris  has 
never  forgiven  her  for  it. 

But  it  is  the  grand  opera  swan,  who  has  just  missed  being 
a  Patti  or  a  Nilsson,  who  best  thrives  in  these  tropical 
lands.  May  many  more  of  them  drift  up  our  coast  to  cool 
sea-winds  and  safety.  It  is  one  of  the  darkest  horrors  of 
Yellow  Jack  that  he  clutched  and  strangled  the  silver 
throat  of  the  beautiful  Peralta,  and  left  us  sorrowing  for 


unheard  music. 


Betsy  B. 


"If  you'll  come  up  the  ladder  with  me  I'll  show  you 
what  a  bird's-eye  view  of  a  play  is  like,"  said  the  "  boss  " 
flyman  of  one  of  the  leading  metropolitan  theatres  to  a 
New  York  Sun  reporter.  As  he  finished  the  words  he 
sprang,  with  an  agility  that  did  credit  to  the  name  of  his 
occupation,  up  a  perfectly  perpendicular  stationary  ladder, 
built  against  the  side  wall  of  the  stage.  The  reporter  fol- 
lowed, with  less  celerity  and  considerable  trepidation,  till 
he  reached  a  square  hole  in  the  fly  gallery.  Having 
climbed  through  this,  which  strongly  suggested  the  "  lub- 
ber's hole  "  in  the  maintop  of  a  ship,  and  stepping  out 
upon  the  platform,  the  resemblance  was  heightened  by  the 
wilderness  of  ropes  depending  from  the  ceiling  and  twisted 
round  cleats  and  pins  on  the  front  edge  of  the  gallery. 
"Looks  kinder  confused  at  first,  don't  it?"  said  the  fly- 
man. "  But  we  know  every  one  of  those  ropes,  and  can 
be  almost  sure  of  grabbing  the  right  one  with  our  eyes 
shut.  Each  of  these  is  used  in  noisting  or  lowering  a 
border,  or  drop,  or  border  light,  or  chandelier,  or  ceiling. 
Look  up  above  you.  There's  a  pretty  good  lot  of  stuff"." 
The  reporter  gazed  up  and  saw,  closely  crowded  together 
and  extending  from  the  proscenium  arch  to  the  back  of 
the  stage,  clouds  of  canvas  and  rows  of  gas  jets  not  then 
lighted.  "Risky!  Well,  now,  if  ever  a  fire  gets  a  head- 
way up  here,  I'm  going  to  get  out  as  quick  as  Iknow  how. 
Of  course,  we  have  occasional  bits  of  blazes  that  the  pub- 
lic knows  nothing  about.  A  border  will  get  caught  on  a 
light,  but  we  pull  it  to  one  side  and  stamp  it  out,  and  we 
have  fire-extinguishers  and  water  buckets  handy.     The 

feat  danger  is  in  the  constant  heat  during  a  performance, 
he  temperature  then  up  there  over  the  borders  isn't  far 
short  of  ioo°,  and  ropes  and  canvas  get  like  so  much  tin- 
der. Electric  light  is  going  to  be  a  great  thing  for  stage 
use.  I  worked  tins  summer  in  Haverly's  Theatre,  Chicago, 
and  there  all  the  border  lights  are  Edison's  incandescent. 
There  is  scarcely  any  heat  from  them,  and  absolutely  no 
danger,  for  if  a  globe  is  broken  the  carbon  instantly  goes 
out.  No  there  is  no  risk  from  wires  crossing,  because  when- 
ever the  current  gets  too  strong  a  fusible  plug  melts  and 
the  connection  is  broken.  We  shall  have  'em  by  and  by 
everywhere.  Rankin's  new  theatre  is  so  fixed,  and  also 
the  Bijou  in  Boston.  We  get  very  familiar  with  most 
of  the  standard  plays,  but  these  modern  society  plays  are 
hard  on  us.  All  the  interiors  are  now  set  with  ceilings, 
and  we  can't  see  a  bit  of  what  is  going  on.  Besides,  these 
ceilings  give  us  a  great  deal  of  extra  work,  each  having  at 
least  three  lines  to  it.  Some  are  very  elaborate.  The  one 
in  the  Tarishn  Romance,'  forinstar.ee,  is  in  about  ten 


pieces,  each  of  which  mitres  at  a  different  angle,  and  is 
worked  by  a  line  rove  over  a  pulley  up  there  in  the  rig- 
ging loft.  We  get  to  be  pretty  fair  judges  of  acting, 
though,  and  some  of  the  boys  can  spout  Shakespeare  by 
the  yard.  I  knew  a  fly-man  who  once  '  threw  the  line ' 
to  a  noted  tragedian  who  had  '  stuck,'  when  the  prompter 
was  off  somewhere  seeing  about  some  lights.  I'll  bet 
those  words  sounded  like  an  angel's  voice  from  the  clouds 
to  the  fellow  who  wanted  them.  He  treated  all  the  boys 
afterward.  Yes,  '  stars '  are,  for  the  most  part,  pretty 
liberal  to  the  boys,  especially  if  they  play  a  good  engage- 
ment. We  don't  always  have  the  same  ideas  about  what 
makes  good  acting  as  the  critics  have.  Now,  if  you  were  to 
ask  any  old  fly-man  through  the  country  w  hose  Hamlet 
he  thought  best,  do  you  know  what  he'd  say?  "  "  Booth's." 
"  Right  you  are,  but  do  you  know  why?"  "Because  it 
is  the  best?"  "  No,  because  he  gets  through  eight  min- 
utes earlier  than  any  of  the  others.^' 


The  rather  abrupt  dispersion  of  Miss  Sadie  Martinot 
from  the  forces  of  Mr.  Boucicault  has  occasioned  a  good 
deal  of  debate  in  the  profession,  says  the  Dramatic  Times. 
It  was  generally  supposed  that  Mr.  Boucicault  could  not 
possibly  do  without  Miss  Martinot — that  no  play  in  which 
Miss  Martinot  failed  to  appear  with  Mr.  Boucicault  had  a 
leg  to  stand  on — that  Miss  Martinot,  in  short,  was  the  es- 
sential element  of  Mr.  Boucicault's  support,  if  not  an  ob- 
ject of  equal  public  interest  with  him.  The  critics,  at  all 
events,  soon  arrived  at  a  fair  idea  of  Mr.  Boucicault's  esti- 
mate of  her  services,  and  lauded  her  accordingly.  Some 
time  ago  Miss. Nina  Boucicault,  a  sweet  and  lovely  girl, 
who  combines  the  charms  of  her  mother  with  the  wit  and 
intelligence  of  her  father,  joined  the  company  of  which 
Miss  Martinot  was  a  member.  It  was  whispered,  when 
she  did  so,  that  she  represented  her  mother  in  Mr.  Bouci- 
cault's wandering  camp,  and  would  try  to  cloak  the  dis- 
union of  her  parents  with  her  own  fond  and  filial  loyalty  to 
both.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  shortly  after  joining  her 
father  she  expressed  herself  as  highly  displeased  with  the 
obvious  attention  wrung  from  Mr.  Boucicault  by  the  tal- 
ents of  his  young  soubrette.  As  a  devoted  daughter,  she 
could  not  help  resenting  Miss  Martinot's  influence  over 
him,  and  was  especially  disturbed  by  the  latter's  incessant 
interference  with  his  privacy.  In  a  few  days  both  young 
ladies  dropped  every  pretense  of  friendliness,  and,  in  the 
language  ol  the  popular  ballad,  "  did  not  speak  when  they 
passed  Dy."  Miss  Boucicault  sniffed  the  air  and  looked  in 
a  different  direction  when  she  saw  Miss  Martinot,  and  Miss 
Martinot  made  a  piquant  little  mouth  when  she  descried 
Miss  Boucicault.  Mr.  Boucicault  placidly  arrayed  himself 
on  his  daughter's  side  of  the  controversy.  Naturally  Miss 
Martinot's  sensitive  nature  was  sorely  wounded  by  the  sud- 
den change  in  Mr.  Boucicault's  manner  to  her.  She  sought 
opportunities  to  speak  to  him,  but  Miss  Nina  always  in- 
sisted on  being  present  during  the  interview.  She  endeav- 
ored to  talk  with  him  in  the  wings,  when  both  were  off  the 
stage,  but  Miss  Nina  invariably  Durst  upon  the  discussion 
as  suddenly  and  dramatically  as  if  she  had  been  suddenly 
shot  up  through  a  star  trap.  Miss  Martinot  grew  miserable 
— even  desperate.  To  be  slighted  with  a  mere  nod  or 
"good  evening"  by  her  dear  adopted  father  was  bad 
enough,  but  to  see  a  triumphant  rival  walk  off  with  his  sa- 
cred and  parental  person,  in  his  real  daughter,  was  more 
than  she  could  stand.  So  one  night,  recently,  during  a 
performance,  having  first  stimulated  herself  by  recalling  her 
wrongs  into  a  condition  of  hysteric  defiance,  she  addressed 
herself  to  her  employer  and  his  lawful  offspring  with  such 
a  wealth  of  nouns  and  adjectives  that  everybody  in  earshot 
was  insensibly  reminded  of  the  earlier  associations  of  the 
charming  speaker  (Miss  Martinot  is  proudly  claimed  by 
Sixth  Avenue  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  its  products). 
Mr.  Boucicault,  in  horror  and  alarm,  dashed  down  to  his 
dressing-room  and  forthwith  indicted  a  stinging  note  of 
dismissal.  He  had  just  signad  it  when  there  was  a  rap  at 
his  door,  and  a  member  of  the  company  handed  him  a  tear- 
stained  billet,  in  which  Miss  Martinot  accused  him  of  be- 
ing "a  cruel  man,"  and  bade  him  accept  her  resignation. 
"Too  late!"  said  Mr.  Boucicault,  savagely;  "give  her  this 
discharge."  "  Yes,"  added  Miss  Nina;  "  she  Has  been  dis- 
charged—for  cause."  To  make  the  fate  of  poor  Miss  Sadie 
all  the  more  doleful,  Mr.  Boucicault's  real  daughter  is  now- 
playing  the  very  parts  recently  impersonated  by  the  adopted 
article. 

Gallagher  &  West,  the  great  Eastern  artists,  make  their 
appearance  at  the  Standard  Theatre  next  Monday  night. 
Laselle,  the  "  Water  Queen,"  is  an  attraction. 


"  La  Belle  Russe  "  has  proved  a  success  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre.  Next  Monday  ni.,ht  "Diplomacy"  will  be 
played. 

"  Skipped  by  the  LL.ht  of  the  Moon  "  has  enjoyed  un- 
precedented success  at  tne  Busn  Street  Theatre. 


The  Julian  Martinetti  Pantomime  Company  successfully 
continued  "  The  Seven  Dwarfs  "  another  week. 

The   Italian  Opera  Troupe  is  drawing  fair   houses   at 
the  California  Theatre. 


The  Berlin  police  authorities  possess  an  almost  complete 
collection  of  photographs  of  living  German  murderers, 
forgers,  thieves,  bigamists,  and  criminals  generally,  and 
have  found  it  so  useful  that  they  have  now  decided  to  make 
a  collection  of  photographs  of  the  scoundrels  of  other  coun- 
tries. They  have  therefore  communicated  w  uh  the  1  >e- 
tective  Department  at  Scotland  Yard,  the  Central  Police 
Office  in  New  York,  and  the  Bureau  of  Police  in  Paris, 
and  have  begged  to  be  favored  with  the  likenesses  of  all 
persons  who  shall  be  henceforward  convicted  of  serious 
crimes  in  England,  the  United  States,  and  France.  They 
have  also  asked  to  be  supplied  with  information  as  to  the 
aliases,  handwriting,  and  physical  characteristics  of  every 
criminal,  and  have  offered  in  return  to  send  photographs 
a-.d  descriptions  of  tue  convicts  of  German} . 
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DRAMATIC    GOSSIP. 

Mary  Dickens,  the  granddaughter  of  the  novel- 
ist, is  a  striking  feature  as  the  Beggar  Girl  in  the 
drama  of  "Claudian." 

Pictures  of  Mar)-  Anderson,  taken  in  London, 
represent  the  young  actress  in  profile,  with  an  ex- 
cessively diaphanous  raiment  over  her  bust. 

Teanne  Samary  has  declined  an  American  en- 
gagement of  thirty-two  thousand  pounds  for  the 
tour,  after  consulting  with  Monsieur  Perrin,  the 
manager  of  the  Theatre  Francais. 

Mr.  William  T.  Doyle  has  left  John  T.  Ray- 
mond's company  as  leading  man.  He  says  he  will 
sue  the  star  for  a  season's  salary.  He  is  the  sixth 
leading  man  Raymond  has  had  this  season. 

Joseph  Proctor,  the  actor,  well  known  through 
his  performances  in  "Nick  of  the  Woods,"  first 
appeared  on  the  stage  in  Boston  on  November  29, 
1833,  and  his  fiftieth  anniversary  is  to  be  cele- 
brated in  that  city  by  a  special  benefit  matinee  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  on  Friday  of  next  week. 

The  rehearsals  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  new 
opera  are  taking  place  daily.  D'Oyly  Carte  ad- 
vertised for  twelve  young  ladies  of  five  feet  eight 
inches  in  height.  A  sensation  was  caused  around 
the  doors  of  the  the  theatre  when  a  crowd  of  stal- 
wart women  appeared  in  response  to  the  adves- 
tisement. 

Miss  Anderson  is  not  likely  to  be  readily  for- 
gotten in  England.  Twenty-five  thousand  of  her 
photographs,  taken  since  her  arrival  in  England, 
have  been  sold,  and  Mr.  Van  der  Weyde,  to  whom 
alone  she  has  sat,  has  prepared  a  photograph  he- 
roic size  of  "the  Grecian  maiden."  This  meas- 
ures eight  feet  by  three,  carbon,  and  is  therefore 
permanent.  This  enlargement,  on  the  greatest 
scale  ever  taken,  is  remarkable  for  perfection  of 
the  half  tones  and  purit)  of  the  light. 

Messrs.  Robson  and  Crane's  new  play,  by  Clay 
Greene  and  somebody  else,  looks  like  a  funny  con- 
ceit, says  the  Dramatic  Times.  It  is  a  travesty 
on  the  melodramatic  line  of  plays.  Crane  plays 
the  part  of  a  murderer,  who  places  the  body  of  his 
victim  in  a  trunk.  The  trunk  is  checked  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  baggage,  and  gets  lost.  Mr. 
Crane  starts  in  terrified  pursuit  uf  the  trunk,  and 
Mr.  Robson,  as  a  detective,  starts  in  hot  pursuit 
of  Mr.  Crane.  It  finally  transpires  that  the  man 
is  not  killed,  and  the  piece  ends  at  that. 

Stage  settings  arc  sometimes  not  only  ludi- 
crous Dut  sarcastic,  yet  contain  a  happy  thought. 
While  Rhea  was  recently  playing  in  Detroit, 
"School  of  Scandal  "  was  put  on  for  the  matinee. 
As  the  piece  was  written  in  1777,  two  maps  hang- 
ing on  a  screen,  labeled  in  large  black  letters 
"  Erie  Railway  to  New  York  "  and  "  Missouri  R. 
R.  to  the  Pacific,"  the  lines  of  Sir  Peter  in  rcfer- 
ing  to  the  maps  as  being  very  handy  "when  you 
want  to  find  anything  in  a  hurry,"  were  very  ap- 
propriate. To  think  of  those  maps  being  used  m 
1777  makes  us  all  agree  with  Sir  Peter  that  they 
were  a  little  too  quick  for  that  day  and  generation. 

Charles  Wyndham,  the  actor,  relates  that,  in  his 
first  attempt  at  starring  in  England,  Henry  Irving 
was  the  light  comedian  of  the  company.  It  was 
speedily  seen  that  Wyndham  was  not  qualified  to 
star,  and  that  he  was  only  a  very  ordinary  young 
man,  worth  no  more  than  fifteen  dollars  per  week. 
This  sum  the  manager  offered  him  as  being  the 
same  received  by  Irving.  Those  were  the  days 
when  an  English  actor  had  to  serve  a  long  and 
hard  apprenticeship  in  the  provinces  before  he 
could  go  to  London.  Irving  had  been  serving 
thus  for  ten  years.  Six  months  after  that  Irving 
and  Wvndham,  both  out  of  an  engagement,  turned 
up  in  tne  lobby  nf  a  Liverpool  theatre  seeking  the 
same  position — that  of  comedian.  Irving  was  the 
fortunate  man.  At  the  close  of  the  following  year 
both  went  tn  London,  where  they  played  together 
in  comedy  and  burlesque.  In  comedy  Irving  al- 
ways played  the  villain,  and  his  colleague  the 
good  man.  They  were  both  dissatisfied  with  this 
arrangement,  and  longed 'to  reverse  the  roles, 
which  they  succeeded  in  doing,  only  to  find  that 
success  lay  in  the  original  methods.  Irving  in 
burlesque  played  well.  Indeed,  most  of  the  prom- 
inent actors  now  on  the  London  stage  were  bur- 
lesquers  in  their  early  days,  and  Wyndham  says 
that  it  is  the  best  way  to  begin. 

The  experience  of  actors  and  actresses,  remarks 
the  St.  James's  Gazette,  occasionally  includes  the 
performance  of  parts  not  altogether  unattended 
with  a  risk  of  bodily  injury.  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan 
was  the  victim  of  a  very  serious  accident  on  the 
stage  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  later  still 
Mr.  Charles  Warner  received  a  sword-thrust  in 
the  hand.  Mademoiselle  Bartet  had  her  head 
badly  bumped  the  night  of  the  first  performance 
of  "  Le  Roi  s' Amuse,"  as  she  was  being  dragged 
along  in  the  sack  by  the  infuriated  Triboulet;  and 
the  rude  assault  and  violent  shaking  which  Mad- 
ame Bernhardt  had  to  submit  to  in  the  last  act  of 
"Fedora,"  as  played  at  the  Vaudeville,  would 
have  been  very  trying  to  a  weaker  organization. 
According  to  a  Parisian  paper,  Mademoiselle 
Galli-Mane,  who  is  now  playing  Carmen  with  so 
much  success  at  the  Opera-Comique,  made  Mon- 
sieur Mauras,  the  young  tenor,  take  a  solemn  oath 
before  the  performance  that  he  would  restrain  his 
impetuosity  in  the  assassination  scene,  and  not 
imitate  some  his  predecessors,  who  were  so  car- 
ried away  by  the  part  as  to  pound  her  with  their 
fists,  ana  even  inflict  some  severe  scratches  with 
the  dagger  which  the   tenor  carries  in   the  piece. 

Suite  lately  she  had  her  cheek  cut  open  while 
,  aying  Carmen  at  Barcelona.  Monsieur  Mauras 
promised,  and  kept  his  word.  Madame  Galli- 
Marie  still  feels,  notwithstanding,  uneasy  before 
each  representation  of  "CarmeM.  '  and  says  she 
would  be  much  better  pleased  if  she  had  to  do 
with  a  tenur  of  seventy.  Monsieur  Mauras  is 
only  thirty. 

At  the  third  Philharmonic  Concert  at  Piatt's 
Hall,  next  Friday  evening,  January  n,  Saint- 
Saens'sgreat  "  Suite  Algeriene"  will  be  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  this  city,  as  is  the  case  with 
Spontini's  "Ferdinand  Cortez"  overture.  Miss 
Jessie  Gregg,  one  of  our  most  promising  young 
pianistes,  will  play  two  brilliant  numbers  with 
orchestral  accompaniments.  She  departs  for  Eu- 
rope next  spring,  to  finish  her  musical  education. 
The  rehearsals  for  this  concert  have  been  numer- 
ous, and  the  final  grand  rehearsal  will  take  place 
on  Thursday  at  one  o'clock. 


CCCIV—  BUI   of  Fare   for     Six  ;Persons,    Sunday, 
January   6. 
Soup  i  la  Minute. 
Smelts  a  1  Espagnole. 
Broiled  Teal  Ducks. 
Asparagus.         Mushrooms. 
Potatoes. 
Roasl    Beef.         Yorkshire  Pudding. 
Cress  Salad. 
Chocolate  Cream. 
Orange    Cake. 
Bananas,  Oranges,  and  Apples. 
Soup  a  la  Minute. — See  No.  CXXXV. 
Chocolate  Cream. — Two-thirds  of  a  box  of  gelatine, 
soaked  in  a  cupful  of  good  milk;  three   half-pints  of  thin 
cream,  scalded  in  a  double   boiler.     Stir  and  dissolve  the 
gelatine  with  the   cream   at    boiling   point,   add   four  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  grated  vanilla  chocolate,  and  a  salt-spoonful  of 
salt,  and  stir  well,  and  keep   hot.     Beat  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs  to  thick  foam,  add  a  cupful  of  sugar,  and  beat  well. 
Pour  the  hot  cream  and  gelatine   very  slowly  on   the   yolk:- 
and  sugar,  whipping  steadily,  and   continue  to  whip  until 
very  light  and  quite  cold.     Then  hand  to  an  assistant,  who 
will  keep  whipping  until   you   have    beaten   the   whites  to 
perfect  stiffness.     Add  the  whites  to   the  rest,  and  whip  all 
until  frothy  throughout.     Flavor  with  one  tea-spoonful  of 
vanilla,  and  turn  into  moulds  that  have  been  wet  with  cold 


German  Educational  Institute. 

Chateau  Concordia,  Remagen  on  the  Rhine,  Prussia, 
conducted  by  MISS  LINA  LINDEN  and  MRS. 
HUNDERT  (formerly  Schniewind). 

This  establishment  receives  a  limited  numbeFof 
Young  Ladies.  No  exertion  is  spared  to  render 
the  house  a  comfortable  home,  and  to  combine  the 
blessings  of  a  Christian  and  moral  training  with 
instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  a  superior 
Female  Education. 

The  course  of  general  instruction  comprises: 
Religion,  the  German  and  French  languages.  Lit- 
erature, Hislorv,  Geography,  History  of  Arts, 
Arithmetic,  Xatural  History,  Plain  and  Fancy 
Xeedlework,  and  all  the  usual  branches  of  Educa- 
tion. 

The  Principals  are  assisted  by  eminent  Profess- 
ors and  two  resident  ladies — French  and  English. 

TERMS — Board  and  Education,  $300  per  an- 
num, to  be  quarterly  paid  in  advance. 

Lessons  in  Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  Italian, 
Dancing  are  given  on  moderate  terms,  by  able 
and  experienced  masters. 

Each  young  lady  is  to  be  provided  with  Cham- 
ber Towels,  Table  Napkins,  Sheets  and  Pillow- 
cases, Knife,  Fork,  ami  Spoon. 

A  quarters  notice  is  required  previous  to  the 
removal  of  a  Pupil. 

Remagen  is  most  charmingly  situated  on  the 
Rhine  and  very  easy  of  access,  by  train  an  hour's 
journey  from  Cologne. 

Satisfactory  references  to  parents  of  pupils  can 
be  given,  if  required. 

Further  inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  MISS 
LINA  LINDEN,  Chateau  Concordia,  Remagen 
on  the  Rhine,  Prussia. 

Kci'iTs  by  per  111  1km ion  to  A.  I.,  liancroi't  A 
<  >>..  San  Franelsco. 


—  All  the  inventions  and  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  railway  science  during  the; 
past  few  years  have  l>een  at  once  adopted  and  util- 
ized by  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Lines. 
Their  Dining-cars  are  of  the  newest  and  most  ele- 
gant pattern.  The  Reclining-chair  cars  are  fur- 
nished with  luxurious  seats,  which  may  l>e  adapted 
to  any  inclination  by  a  simple  touch.  The  Buffet- 
cars  are  the  latest  discovery  in  the  art  providing 
traveling  comforts.  They  combine  all  the  con- 
veniences of  parlor  and  dining-room  in  one  car, 
where  an  elaborate  lunch  may  l>e  had  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  As  if  this  were  not  sufficient,  the 
unequaled  "  Lunch-basket  "  service  has  been  added 
to  the  numberless  luxuries,  by  which  each  traveler 
may  secure  a  basket  containing  elegant  luncheons. 
Pullman  Palace  Sleeping-cars  run  daily  between 
this  city  and  New  York,  making  only  one  change, 
and  that  at  St.  Louis.  The  scenery  on  these  lines 
is  unrivaled,  affording  the  tourist  a  grand  pano- 
rama of  Southern  California,  the  majestic  New 
Mexican  scenery,  and  the  unequaled  Arkansas 
Hot  Springs.  H.  B.  Smith  Jr.,  110  Montgomery 
Street,  is  the  Pacific  Coast  agent  for  these  lines, 
and  will  furnish  any  further  information  concern- 
ing them. 

—  •♦-  . 

—  Next    Tuesday  evening,   at    half-past 

seven  o'clock,  Messrs.  Easton  o:  Eldridge  will  sell 
at  public  auction,  in  Dashaway  Hall,  the  mag- 
nificent collection  owned  by  H.  J.  llooth,  Esq., 
consisting  of  rare  and  valuable  paintings,  bronzes, 
clocks,  bric-a-brac,  and  other  costly  articles  of 
virtu.  The  collection  may  now  be  seen  every  day 
at  Dashaway  Hall,  where  may  also  be  obtained 
complete  and  elaborate  catalogues.  The  collec- 
tion of  pictures  consists  of  paintings  by  many  cel- 
ebrated foreign  and  local  painters,  including  the 
works  of  Brandner,  Verboeckhoeven,  Tavern ier, 
Hill,  Detrick,  Denny,  Marpel,  Modon,  and  many 
others.  The  bronzes  are  unique  in  their  way,  and 
should  be  seen  by  everyone. 

—  An  experienced  teacher  from  the  east 
would  like  to  make  an  engagement.  Address 
Miss  A,  this  office. 


—  A    LADY"    WHO    HAS     BEEN    PRINCIPAL    OF    A 

school  for  a  number  of  years  would  like  to  till  a 
similar  position.  Understands  French,  German, 
and  Spanish.     Address  Miss  H.,  this  office. 


—  Oliphant-Reamer.— In  Portland,  Or., 
December  25th,  by  Rev.  E.  T.  Lee,  D.  D.  Oli- 
phant,  of  that  city,  to  Anna  E.  Reamer,  of  Au- 
burn, Cal.     No  cards. 


—  As  a  remedy  for  coughs  and  colds, 
Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  has  never  been  equaled. 
Its  name  is  a  household  word  throughout  the 
world. 

■  ■»•  ■ 

—  There  is  but  one  hall  in  the  city 
really  suitable  for  lecturing  purposes,  and  that  is 
ihe  Metropolitan  Hall.  The  splendid  arrange- 
ment of  the  seats  and  the  unequalled  acuustic  pro- 

Eerlies  which  it  possesses  place  this  hall  at  the 
ead  of  all  similar  public  auditoriums. 


—  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  stops  the  nause- 
ous discharges  of  scrofulous  catarrh,  and  cures 
the  complaint. 

—  Dk.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  S50  Mar- 
ket,  cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).  Office  hours, 
9  to  5. 


llMl     B  AN 


—  Go    to    Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New    Photo- 
graphic Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  sts. 

>  ■♦■  . 

—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


—  C  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block).  Laughing  gas.  Office  hours, 
9  to  5. 


PHILHARMONIC    SOCIETY. 


THIRD    CONCERT,    THIRD    SEASON', 

AT 

PLATT'S   HALL, 

OS  FRIDAY  EYENIXU,  JAMAR1    11,  1884 


MISS  JESSIE  UREttti,   Piano  Solobt. 

GUSTAY  HINRICHS CONDUCTOR, 


Programme  includes  works  by  Spontini,  Saint-Saens, 
Weber,  Chopin,  Burgel,  Svendsen,  etc. 

Grand  Rehearsal,  Thursday,  Jan.  10th,  at  one  o'clock. 

Sale  of  Seats  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Music  Store, 
Wednesday,  January  oth. 


HENRY   HEYMAN,  Secretary. 


ELITE   BOUQUET 

AND. 

PECK'S 
TRIPLE  EXTRACT 


FOR    THE 


HANDKERCHIEF  ! 


1\   AIX    OOOKS. 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  THE 

WESTERS     PERFUMERY    CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


L.   GREENBACK,   PROPRIETOR, 


FOR  SAKE   EVERYWHERE. 


JOHV    D.1MKL  &   CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in  Italian  Marble  and  Scotch  Granite 

MOXIMEXTS   A>'»    >IA.MK).S, 

No.  421    Pine   Street,  between  Montgomery  and  Kearny, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

S3"  Manufacturers  of  Monuments,  Headstones,  Mantel- 
pieces, Plumbers'  Stones,  Table  and  Counter  Tops,  Impos- 
ing_Stones,  etc.,  at  lowest^cash  prices. 


GERMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST 

DELICIOUS. 
ft     ,    TRY  IT!      * 


IHYIDEM)     >OTI4E. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  STANDARD  CONSOLIDATED 
MINING  COMPANY,  San  Francisco,  January  2,  1884.— 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above- 
named  company,  held  this  day.  Dividend  No.  63,  of 
Twenty-five  cents  (25c)  per  share,  was  declared,  payable 
on  Saturday,  J;uiuary  12,  1884,  at  the  office  in  this  city,  or 
at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  in  New  York. 
WM.   WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  20,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


EASTON  &ELDRIDGE 

AUCTIONEERS. 

OFFICE    A\l>    SAI.lNIiOolI     Xo.    32    JfOST- 
UOHEKIl"  STREET. 


On  Tuesday  next,  January  8,  '84, 
at  7:30  P.  M.,  we  will  sell  at  Dash- 
away Hall,  Post  Street,  between 
Dupont  and  Kearny,  south  side, 
by  order  of  H.  J.  Booth,  Esq.,  his 
elegant  eolleetion  ol'  rare  and  val- 
uable PAINTINGS,  STATUARY, 
BRONZES,  CLOCKS,  etc.,  com- 
prising   the    celebrated   paintings: 

"  Columbus   in  Prison,"  by  Braml- 

ner; 
Horse's  Head   and   Sheep,  by  Yer- 

boeckhoven ; 
Fruit  and  Flowers,  by  Detrick ; 
"  Fire   in    Santa  Cruz   Mountains," 

by  Tavernier ; 
"Drinking  Health,"  by  Modon; 
Paintings  by  Thomas  Hill,  Marple, 

Denny,  Carlo  Dolci  Manzuoli, 

Krussman; 
Apollo  Bronze,  the  Marble  Faun, 

Amazon,     Venus    with    Apple, 

Troubadour,  etc. 

JiOTE.— Catalogues  will  be  really  at  the 
Hall  autl  our  Salesroom  ou  Saturday,  Jau. 
5th,  and  to  tills  attractive,  rare,  aud  beau- 
tiful private  Art  Collection  we  specially  in- 
vite the  atteutlon  of  all  lovers  of  Art.  The 
instructions  being  positive  to  sell,  we  shall 
close  the  collection  without  reserve.  The 
Hall  will  be  open  on  Saturday,  Jau.  5th, 
and  the  pictures  on  view  till  5  1*.  31.,  the 
8th.  We  will  mail  catalogues  to  parties 
so  desiring  at  a  distauce,  and  obey  orders 
sent  us.      TERMS    CASH. 

EASTON    &  ELDRIDGE, 

AKTTOXEEKS. 


F  I  S  E 

»  TAILORING  » 

Immense  Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  St. 

TO  TAILORING  » 

Cheapest  House,  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  Street. 

»  TAILORING  » 

J.  S.  If  A> J»,   Merekant  Tailor  and  Clothier, 
314  Kearny  Street. 


Tbc  lui.u  1  u.irr-FlntuiC-L 
— the  best  Hygienic  Garment  made. 
Highly  recommended  by  physicians 
for  its  uniform  warmth,  there  being 
no  lap  over  the  abdomen  as  is  the 
case  with  the  old-fashioned  suits. 
The  universal  verdict  is,  TRY 
THEM  ONCE,  and  you  will  never 
want  to  wear  the  others.  All  sizes 
and  grades  on  hand  for  Lad  es  and 
Children.  We  import  these  goods 
direct  from  the  manufacturers,  and 
have  unusual  facilities  for  suiting 
customers  to  them.  Send  for  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  of  our  Corsets, 
Waists,  Shoulder- braces,  etc,  which 
took  the  First  Prize  (a  Silver  Medal) 
at  the  late  Mechanics'  Fair,  to 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Ober  &  Co., 
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fiFR!  PIANOS 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

l:tt  rowT  *TK'«KT.  Decker  Brother?-, 
rischei,  and  E>nerson  Pianos,  and  Mason 
.-i  Hamlin  Organs.     Send  for  catalogue.         |  J 


AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINERY, 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 
t'.  AD4>9,£>IIi:  LOW  A  i.  <>.,  Agents. 

Office,  208  California  Street. 

CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

OFFICE,  325  MARKET  STREET. 

w  ork s Eighth  ami  ISran nan  Streets. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President. 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President. 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary 


C.    ADOLFUE     LOW    &    CO 

Commission  merchants, 

Sail  Francisco. 

OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR  STREET. 
rtS"  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments.-"^ 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

&an  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON. 

Have  agents  in   every  prominent  commercial   city  in  the 
worlu. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

18  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS, 
Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.     Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

■iti  1  and  206  California  street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to   Honolulu,  II.  I. 


TABEK,  HAR&Eii  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesale  Grocers, 

108  and  no  California  St.,  San   Francisco. 


fllKliSIiltKnUGll. 


.   H.   UI.MOND. 


WILLIAMS,  DIMOftD  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

202  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston;  Tin- 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins,  Co.,  Limited", 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

GEOROE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  1854), 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 

39  tlay  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Telephone 
So.  35. 

J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

Ami  Dealers  in  Knits'  Furnishing  tiouds, 
415   MOXTUO.MFRY  STKEKT, 

Bet. California  A  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 
Art -Painted,    Plain,    and    Glazed 

TILES 

For   Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

311,  313,  310,  and  317  Market  Street.      ' 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Manufacturing;  Jewelers  and  Importers  of  FIXE 
WATCHES,  DIAMONDS  AND  OTHER  PRECIOUS 
STONES.        FRENCH    CLOCKS    AND    SILVERWARE. 

119    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


BUY   AND   RENT 


YOUR   PIANOS   OF 


WOODWORTH,  SCHELL   &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  the  celebrated  Henry  F.  Miller  Piano  of  Roston,  the 

Hemine  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organ. 

101    STOCKTON   ST.,  cor.  O'Farrell.  J.  B.  Curtis,  Manager. 


WALL    PAPER, 

Artistic  Designs,  American,  French,  and  English.  Cornice  Poles  and 
Fixtures.  Sole  Agents  on  Pacific  Coast  for  LINCRITSTA  WALTON, 
the  new  and  indestructible  "Wall  Decoration.  Imitation  Stained 
and  Ground  Glass,  for  residences,  churches,  etc.  Frescoing  and 
Interior  Decorating  a  specialty. 

WINDOW    SHADES. 

Samples    and    Estimates  furnished   on    Application. 

G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO.,  645  &  647  MARKET  ST. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL,  - 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1882, 


n.  J.  staphs,  President. 
ALPHEUS  lil'LL.  Vice-President. 


!$750,©oo 

$1,330,000 

bii.i  i ah  .1.  liliniN,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CART-ESTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS   IN    ALL  THE    PRINCIPAL   LOCALITIES. 


A 


"  I  have  never  seen  their  equal  "—Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 
.  L.  Bancroft  A  Co.,  731  Mnrkct  St.   S.  F.,  Sole  Agents 


UNIVERSALLY    PRESCRIBED   BV  the    FACULTY. 
A  Laxative  and  Refreshing  Fruit 

Lo/.eiige  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 

Prepared  by 

<;itli,i.o\, 

SOLE     1'ROI'KIETOK, 

Pharmacicn   de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Faculte  tie  Paris, 

UnlLLUil     Tamar  — unlike  pills  and    the 
usual   purgatives — is    agreeable 
to  take  and  never  produces  irri- 
tation. 
SOLD   BY   ALL    DRUGGISTS. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 


BOUND   VOLUMES 


THE    ARGONAUT. 


Vols.  I,    II,    III,    IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,    IX,  X, 
XI,  XII,  ami  XIII. 


Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business 
Office,   No.  213    Du[iout  Street. 


WANTED. 


Back   Numbers   of  The  Argonaut. 

Vol.  IV,  No.  4:  Vol.  XII,  No.  9.— We  will  pay  twenty- 
five  cents  each  for  either  of  these  numbers  at  tile  Business 
Offie-e  of  this  paper. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCH-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  lo  examine 
the  NEW  No.  Q,  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world 
WHEELElt  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
303  Sutter  Street,  San  Franclttco. 


MACRAME  TWINE 

IN   ALL  COLORS, 

Best  assortment  in  the  city  at  the 

"DOMESTIC" 

SEWING   MACHINE   AGENCV 

29  Post  Street, 


Also  at  1152  Broadway,  cor.  Tliirteentli  St. 
Oakland. 


PAY0T,UPHAM&C0. 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 


M AG NE SO- CAL CITE 

FIRE-PROOF 

JEWELRY  CASES 

D.  S.  BROWN   &  CO., 

Ueneral  Agents.  3G  California  Street. 


THE  CALIFORNIA 

SAYINGS    AND     LOAN     SOCIETY. 

Junction  Market  and  Powell  sts. 

Deposits  received.      Loans  made  on  city 
and  country  property  at  low  rates. 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

MARBLE   MANTELS,    made    of  ONYX,  COL- 
ORED, ITALIAN,  and  S  in  (  AH  V  MAR- 
RLES.    Monuments  and  Headstones. 
w.  11.  Mccormick. 

827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  S.  F. 


1?H|  BUSINESS 
COLLECE. 
I  JTo.  24  Post  Street, 

SAN  FRUtCISOO,  OAL. 

Opposite  Meohaalos'  Institute. 


"VAN  NESS  SEMINARY, 

Formerly  Sirs.  Colgate  Baker, 
No.    920    VAX    &ESS    AVENUE. 

Boarding  an  1   I  ay   School  foi    i\n;ng   Ladies  and  Chil- 
dren.    Easter  lerni  begins  January  ;h. 

MRS.  SAKA  B.  GAMBLE,!  n  ■     ■     , 
MRS-  L.    H.  WOODS.  1  Pnncipab. 


REMOVAL 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

HAVE    REMOVED  TO 

811,  313,  315,  and  317 

MARKET       STREET, 
Between  Bealc  and  Fremont. 
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Editors  Argonaut:  I  inclose  an  editorial  from  the  Chicago 
Times,  also  from  the  Daily  News,  showing  that  the  leading  jour- 
nals of  the  country  are  beginning  to  note  the  wholesale  immigration 
to  this  county  of  impecunious,  diseased  foreigners  as  you  and  I  do. 
Our  high  protective  tariff  men  claim  that  the  great  advantage  of 
protection  is  to  prevent  the  competition  of  the  pauper  labor  of  Eu- 
rope with  American  labor.  It  seems  to  me  the  best  way  to  ac- 
complish that  would  be  to  stop  the  importation  of,  not  only  labor- 
ers, but  paupers,  whom  Americans  are  being  taxed  to  support  in  our 
prisons,  ponr-houses,  and  insane  asylums.  I  believe  a  law,  similar 
to  your  law  regulating  the  importation  of  the  Chinese,  regulating 
the  importation  of  all  foreigners,  would  be  the  greatest  blessing  to 
the  whole  country.  Nothing  but  our  great  extent  of  new  and  un- 
occcupied  territory  enables  us  to  stand  the  pressure  of  this  addition 
of  nearly  a  million  annually  of  this  class  of  immigrants  to  our 
population.  Were  we  lfrnited  in  territory  like  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, every  laborer  and  tax-payer  would  see  the  effect  at  once,  and 
kick  like  steers  until  the  wrong  was  righted.  I  believe  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  when  we  will  be  compelled  to  regulate  this  thing 
by  law.  B.  F.  P. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  December  29,  1883. 


What  a  splendid  thing  it  would  be  if  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  some  eloquent  and  earnest  member 
would  dare  to  rise  in  his  place,  and,  with  exhaustive  figures 
and  carefully  prepared  statistics,  propose  a  law  that  should 
embody  the  sentiments  of  our  correspondent.  Of  the 
something  like  four  hundred  Senators  and  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  there  will  be  no  man  found 
with  courage  to  voice  the  sentiment  of  a  majority  of  the 
native-born  Americans  upon  this  question.  Yet  when  dis- 
cussion shall  have  been  transferred  from  the  breakfast-table 
and  home-circle,  through  the  newspapers,  to  the  politi- 
cians, the  politicians  will  have  been  taught,  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  its  reception,  another  lesson  as  to  their  inaptitude 
to  reflect  an  honest,  courageous  national  sentiment.  If 
some  plan  could  be  devised  to  poll  the  real  opinions  of 
those  citizens  who  are  possessed  of  intelligence  and  proper- 
ty, in  reference  to  this  unrestricted  European  immigration, 
it  would  be  ascertained  that  a  vast  majority  of  both  foreign 
and  native-bom  are  in  favor  of  its  limitation.    We  pass 


tariff  and  revenue  laws  to  protect  home  industries  against 
cheap  European  labor,  yet  we  throw  down  the  bars  and 
open  wide  the  gates  for  this  class  themselves.  We  en- 
deavor, by  stringent  municipal  and  State  enactments,  to 
guard  against  pauperism  aud  crime,  yet  we  have  no  en- 
forced system  of  laws  to  prevent  the  immigration  of  pau- 
pers and  criminals  from  any  country  that  may  organize  for 
their  exportation.  When  California,  under  the  pressure  of 
an  invasion  from  China,  made  the  resolve  of  self-protec- 
tion, and  stood  in  the  attitude  of  revolt  against  the  law  in 
order  to  limit  the  incursion  of  rice-eating  barbarians,  there 
went  up  from  every  flannel-lined  Eastern  throat  a  prayer 
for  our  Christian  enlightenment.  From  New  England 
there  came  a  snotty  sentimentality,  pitched  in  the  shrill- 
est key  possible  to  the  most  pinched  of  noses ;  from  New 
York,  a  shoddy  commercial  morality;  and  up  from  all  over 
the  land  there  arose  the  wail  of  the  demagogue  and  the 
bray  of  the  parson  that  we  were  outraging  the  generous 
traditions  that  made  our  continent  the  asylum  of  the  op- 
pressed, the  refuge  of  the  persecuted.  The  argument  of 
an  unoccupied  hemisphere,  that  needed  the  aid  of  strong 
arms  and  willing  hearts  to  possess,  and  cultivate,  and  re- 
deem it  from  savagery — the  argument  of  a  period  not  then 
emancipated  from  ecclesiastical  authority  and  feudal  tyr- 
anny, and  the' oppression  of  ruling  classes — is  now  made  to 
do  duty  in  favor  of  European  beggars,  criminals,  political 
adventurers,  land-leaguers,  Pope's  ignorant  Irish,  German 
socialists,  French  communists,  Russian  nihilists,  and 
pauper  Jews.  The  old  idea  of  America  throwing  wide  its 
welcoming  arms  to  those  persecuted  by  church,  oppressed 
by  State,  or  in  any  way  suffering  for  conscience's  sake, 
is  made  an  apology  for  the  exercise  of  the  unlimited  auda- 
city of  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  and  an  excuse  for  the  in- 
troduction of  every  foreign  nastiness  imported  by  Chinese 
lepers,  English  sloggers,  or  Continental  dudes.  We  refuse 
to  admit  through  our  custom-houses  debauching  literature, 
but  there  is  no  restriction  to  foreign  bawds.  Deleterious 
drugs  are  condemned,  foreign  rags  demand  a  certificate  of 
thorough  disinfection,  but  the  vilely  diseased  may  come  to 
the  land,  and  the  mendicant  clad  in  rags  needs  no  disin- 
fectant. We  have  laws  of  criminal  extradition,  but  we  de- 
mand no  certificate  of  character  or  bond  to  keep  the  peace 
from  any  criminal  that  seeks  our  shores.  Not  only  do  we 
not  discourage  immigration,  but  by  the  sending  abroad  of 
agents,  by  the  dissemination  of  seductive  literature,  by  the 
preparation  of  carefully  arranged  statistics,  by  arrangements 
for  reduced  fares,  by  taking  up  the  immigrant  at  Castle 
Garden,  we  have  brought  some  millions  of  undesirable 
Europeans  to  our  land.  To  have  left  them  alone  and  un- 
aided, we  should  have  received  our  share  of  the  enterpris- 
ing, the  young,  and  the  profitable,  while  the  result  of  all 
this  unnatural  haste  to  populate  the  country  .has  sacrificed 
its  most  desirable  parts  and  the  best  of  our  public  lands  to 
an  immigration  that  must  have  at  least  two  generations  for 
improvement  before  it  is  at,  all  comfortable.  We  have 
crowded  our  cities  with  beer-guzzling,  whisky-drinking, 
discontented  aliens;  we  are  building  up  a  new  Scandinavia 
in  Dakota;  we  are  establishing  a  polygamous  brothel  at 
Utah ;  we  are  squandering  our  rich  inheritance  of  public 
domain ;  we  are  wasting  the  patrimony  of  our  children ;  and 
for  what  ?  That  the  Democratic  party  may  get  more  votes, 
the  railroads  sell  more  lands,  the  country  boast  of  more 
millions,  the  land  speculator  get  rich  faster,  and  the  busi- 
ness man  make  more  money.  All  this  results  in  letting 
our  civilization  down  to  the  level  of  the  imported  article. 
There  is  no  field  of  legislation  offering  so  profitable  an  op- 
portunity for  good  work  as  this  one  in  the  direction  of  lim- 
iting foreign  immigration,  excluding  the  bad  elements  so 
far  as  possible,  and  passing  laws  withdrawing  from  them 
all  the  privilege  of  the  elective  franchise.  The  foreign 
nation  that  assists  criminal  and  pauper  emigration  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  whether  it  be  England  for  its 
criminal  Irish,  or  Italy  for  its  pauper  organ-grinders,  or 
China  for  its  coolie  slaves,  should  be  warned  that  persist- 
ence in  this  direction  would  be  the  provocation  of  war.  In 
a  word,  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  essential  that  the 
United  States  of  America  should  have  a  foreign  policy,  and 
that  policy  should  be  American;  and  by  American  we 
mean  a  policy  that  should  recognize  the  interest  of  our 


country  and  our  people  as  paramount  to  the  interests  of  all 
the  world  that  lies  outside  of  our  boundaries. 


Editors  Argonaut:  Your  article  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Argonaut  is  replete  with  good,  solid  sense  in  every  respect,  and 
fully  expresses  my  views  as  to  what  temperance  people  should  do 
in  the  way  of  meeting  the  substantial  interests  of  all  concerned  on 
some  practicable  plan  of  procedure,  in  place  of  contending  for 
extreme  views.  I  send  you  a  paper,  published  here,  with  an  arti- 
cle in  it  which  explains  the  course  which  the  temperance  people  of 
this  county  propose  pursuing  in  the  next  campaign.  We  expect  to 
nominate  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature  who  will  pledge  his  sup- 
port to  the  Beard  bill ;  and  we  will  make  no  other  nominations, 
so  that  every  fair-minded  voter  in  the  county  can  vote  with  us, 
whether  he  is  strictly  a  temperance  man  or  not.  Any  good  citizen 
ought  to  be  willing  for  the  majority  to  rule.  If  we  could  induce 
other  counties  all  over  the  State  to  pursue  the  same  course,  I  think 
we  could  elect  enough  members  to  insure  that  the  Beard  bill  would 
become  the  law  of  the  land.  There  are  over  two  hundred  substan- 
tial voters  who  have  signed  the  call  for  the  mass  meeting.  I  am 
surprised  that  any  true-hearted  Prohibitionist  should  object  to  our 
plan,  as  it  can  not  possibly  interfere  with  their  object.  And  as 
ours  is  something  practicable  and  theirs  not,  they  ought  to  unite 
with  us;  they  ought  to  help  us  nominate  and  elect  a  member  to  the 
Legislature  in  each  county,  if  possible.    Yours,  etc., 

Samuel  M.  McLean,  M.  D. 

Modesto,  Cal.,  January  7,  1884. 

The  above  is  a  specimen  of  numerous  letters  constantly 
received  by  the  editors  of  the  Argonaut,  indicating  a  new 
departure  in  the  temperance  direction.  This  direction  is 
a  political  one.  It  is  not  away  from  the  church  or  Sunday- 
school,  but  invites  the  preachers  to  locate  their  parsonages 
along  this  great  highway  of  reform,  and  asks  them  to  build 
their  church  and  school  edifices  upon  it,  and  so  near  to  it, 
that  worshipers  and  pupils  may  look  upon  the  multitude 
passing  along,  and  allow  the  multitude  to  look  into  then- 
windows  and  observe  what  they  are  doing.  We  do  not 
now  recall  the  exact  provisions  of  the  "  Beard  "  bill,  nor 
do  we  think  the  support  of  that  particular  bill,  or  any 
other,  by  a  pledge,  a  sufficient  inducement  to  support  any- 
body for  the  Legislature.  In  every  community  in  this 
State  there  are  intelligent,  unobtrusive  temperance  men. 
They  may  not  be  teetotalers;  they  may  not  be  pro- 
hibitionists; they  may  not  be  professors  of  religion;  they 
may  own  apple-orchards  and  vineyards.  But  if  they 
are  sensible,  level-headed,  honest  men,  with  families  to 
raise  and  property  to  tax;  are  moral  in  their  lives  and  tem- 
perate in  their  habits;  free  from  party  prejudice  or  ecclesi- 
astical influence;  independent  ard  courageous;  who  do 
not  expect  to  be  sent  from  the  Legislature  to  Congress — 
they  will  make  good  and  safe  representatives,  and  may  be 
relied  upon  to  favor  some  legislation  in  the  general  direc- 
tion of  temperance  reform.  We  do  not  much  believe  in 
pledges  made  as  an  inducement  for  votes.  A  man's  past  life 
and  record,  his  known  characteristics,  his  chosen  associ- 
ates, his  reputation  among  his  neighbors,  are  better  guar- 
anties of  his  political  conduct  than  any  pledge  he  may 
take.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  see  in  the  next  Legisla- 
ture a  majority  of  temperance  men ;  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  there  are  other  questions  of  political  impor- 
tance besides  that  of  the  regulation  and  control  of  the 
alcoholic  traffic.  We  had  rather  have  a  drunkard  in  the 
Legislature  than  a  knave;  and  rather  two  knaves  than  a 
fool;  and  rather  all  drunkards,  knaves,  and  fools,  than 
unprincipled  cowards. 

♦ 

The  people  of  Santa  Clara  are  making  the  temperance  a 
political  question,  "  carrying  temperance  into  politics." 
On  Saturday  last  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  San  Jose, 
endorsing  the  supervisors  for  their  action  in  endeavoring 
to  control  the  liquor  traffic.  The  issue  is  "  free  rum 
against  rum  in  bond."  The  German  "  League  of  Free- 
dom "  is  imbued  with  the  idea  that  "  liberty  "  in  America 
means  liberty  to  sell  gin  and  swipes;  that  "freedom" 
means  freedom  to  get  drunk;  "equality"  means  the  dead 
level  of  the  county  poor-house;  and  the  "  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness" embraces  gin,  lager,  blood-sausages,  Limburger 
cheese,  and  music  in  a  sawdust  cellar  on  Sunday  or  past 
midnight.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the 
Grangers,  the  Champions  of  the  Red  Cross,  atriotic 

Sons  of  America,  and  the  clergymen  with  th  --a- 
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ions,  are,  we  are  glad  to  see,  recognizing  the  necessity  of 
carrying  temperance  reform  to  the  ballot-box.  Wherever 
this  question  has  been  made  a  political  one,  good  has  re- 
sulted; wherever  it  has  not,  less  than  nothing  has  been  ac- 
complished. It  has  become  a  political  question  in  this 
State,  and  one  of  first  importance.  There  is  no  other  issue 
of  equal  importance.  The  Democracy  is  compelled,  by 
the  character  of  its  rank  and  file,  and  in  gratitude  to  the 
foreign  saloon-keeper  and  corner-grocer  who  sell  whisky,  to 
favor  the  gin  industry  in  all  that  it  demands.  Not  five  per 
cent,  of  the  gin-millers  and  beer-sellers  are  of  American 
birth.  If  the  Republican  party  does  not  take  up  this  chal- 
lenge of  the  foreign  rum-dealer;  if  it  does  not  make  issue 
with  the  allied  League  of  Freedom  and  the  Democracy, 
and  espouse  the  cause  of  temperance,  it  will  evidence  want 
of  judgment  and  lack  of  brains.  There  are  more  native- 
born  Americans  than  foreigners  in  this  State  of  California 
and  in  the  United  States;  there  is  more  intelligence  than 
ignorance;  more  men  of  independent  means  than  paupers; 
more  temperance  people  than  gin-millers  or  rum-guzzlers 
and  lager  swine ;  more  people  that  respect  the  Sabbath,  and 
favor  its  decent  observance,  than  care  to  have  a  debauch 
in  a  cellar  or  a  frolic  in  a  beer-garden  on  Sunday.  When 
we  use  the  expression  "  temperance  reform,"  we  intend  it 
to  embrace  every  kind  of  control  that  shall  lessen  the  evil 
which  now  attends  the  traffic.  Any  wise,  moderate,  and 
sensible  legislation  upon  this  question  of  alcoholic  drink 
which  shall  lessen  the  amount  consumed,  which  shall  im- 
prove the  quality  of  liquor  sold,  which  shall  increase  the 
revenue,  reduce  taxation,  make  the  vendors  more  responsi- 
ble, and  make  their  places  and  themselves  more  respecta- 
ble, lessen  poverty,  crime,  and  taxation,  we  shall  favor. 
When  the  Republican  party  has  the  courage  to  take  the 
first  step  in  the  direction  of  temperance  reform,  we  shall 
not  question  its  ability  to  intelligently  work  out  desirable 
results. 

Original  Abolitionists  will,  at  mention  of  the  name  of 
Hinton  Rowan  Helper,  recall  a  marvelous  book  written 
by  him,  and  not  long  before  the  war,  entitled  the  "  Im- 
pending Crisis."  It  was  not  only  marvelous  in  the  terrible 
array  of  figures  showing  the  burdens  which  the  slave 
institution  imposed  upon  the  country,  but  it  was  terrible 
in  its  denunciations  of  the  crime  of  slavery.  It  was  the 
more  wonderful  to  us  Northern  men,  because  it  was  writ- 
ten by  a  native  of  North  Carolina.  The  "  Impending 
Crisis"  and  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  were  potent  factors  in 
educating  the  Northern  mind  to  the  evils  of  slavery.  In 
these  and  kindred  works  was  sown  the  seed  that  grew  to 
the  harvest  of  armed  men  that  crushed  the  slaveholders' 
rebellion,  emancipated  four  and  a  half  millions  of  slaves, 
cemented  the  National  Union,  wiped  a  national  stain  from 
off  the  republic,  and  enabled  fifteen  States  of  the  Union 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  healthful  prosperity.  For  some 
years  past,  Mr.  Hinton  Rowan  Helper  has  identified  him- 
self with  a  plan  to  unite  North,  Central,  and  South 
America  in  one  commercial  confederacy,  by  connecting 
them  by  rail.  From  Canada  to  Patagonia  he  proposes  a 
continuous  road,  spanning  the  vertebrae  of  the  hemisphere. 
Starting  from  Barrow's  Straits,  or  Baffin's  Bay,  down  past 
Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  crossing  the 
Yellowstone  Park,  taking  in  the  old  town  of  Santa  Ee,  the 
City  of  Mexico,  Guatemala  in  Central  America,  traversing 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  touching  at  Bogota  in  Colombia, 
siding  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes,  across  Brazil, 
skirting  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  Uraguay,  and  the  Argentine 
Republic  to  the  Straits  of  Terra  del  Fuego  in  Patagonia, 
with  collateral  branches  to  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
New  Orleans,  Mazatlan,  Lima,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  San- 
tiago. This  would  seem  to  be  a  sufficiently  ambitious 
project  to  satisfy  the  ordinary  railroad  magnate.  But  Mr. 
ex-Attorney-General  Evarts  communicates  to  Mr.  Helper 
the  suggestion  of  widening  his  enterprise  till  it  shall  em- 
brace the  three  other  continents  of  Asia  and  Europe  and 
Africa,  by  extending  this  road  through  Alaska,  across 
Behring's  Straits  intoTchuktch;  along  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk, 
Mantchuria,  Outer  Mongolia;  along  the  line  between  Rus- 
sian Tartary  and  Turkistan,  keeping  northward  of  the 
Black  Sea;  along  the  border  line  between  Germania- 
Austria;  through  France  and  Spain;  crossing  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  at  Cadiz;  through  Morocco,  Algeria;  across  the 
great  Desert  of  Sahara  and  the  Soudan,  to  the  sources  of 
Nile;  along  the  western  borders  of  Zanzibar  and  Mozam- 
bique; through  the  Hottentot  country,  to  Cape  Town, 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  extended  trunk  line 
would  necessitate  branches  to  pick  up  the  collateral  trade 
of  important  commercial  centres  in  Asia,  Europe,  and 
Africa:  one  to  St.  Petersburg  by  way  of  Moscow;  an  im- 
portant branch  road  from  the  vicinity  of  the  head  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  would  be  required,  through  Persia,  crossing 
the  Euphrates  at  Bagdad,  taking  in  Damascus  and  Jerusa- 
lem, crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  joining  the  main 
line  in  Fezzan ;  ferries  would  cross  the  Baltic,  uniting  Swe- 
den and  Norway  with  the  great  lines;  a  ferry  and  branch 
line  would  run  north  from  Switzerland  to  the  British  Em- 
pire ;  with  a  southern  branch  from  Mongolia,  across  the 
Chinese  Empire,  through  Thibet,  Hindustan,  Burmah, 


Siam,  and  Malaya,  with  ferry  connections  to  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  and  Java,  New  Guinea,  Australia,  Tasmania,  and 
New  Zealand.  This  scheme  embraces  everything  but  the 
Hawaiian  Islands ;  but  for  the  present  they  must  be  con- 
tent with  a  reciprocal  treaty.  We  have  not  space  to  dem- 
onstrate the  feasibility  of  this  project;  we  can  only  declare 
that  our  opinion  concurs  with  the  Hon.  ex-Attorney-Gen- 
eral in  thinking  it  entirely  possible.  It  would  require  a 
great  deal  of  money  and  the  formation  of  a  strong  syndi- 
cate ;  but  the  world  is  full  of  money ,  and  money  can  ac- 
complish  anything  within  the  possible.  All  needed  to  ac- 
complish this  work  is  the  organizing  brains  of  such  men  as 
Mr.  Helper  and  Mr.  Evarts,  and  the  executive  ability  of 
such  men  as  Mr.  Villard,  who  is  just  now  available  for  this 
new  enterprise.  The  thing  would  pay  by  its  excursion 
tickets  for  the  round  trip;  would  develop  the  unknown  re- 
sources of  new  countries;  bring  strange  people  to  the 
knowledge  of  each  other;  command  a  profitable  freight 
and  passenger  trafic;  and,  could  it  meet  the  approval  of 
Mr.  Foote  and  the  San  F'rancisco  Daily  E'xaminer,  would 
undoubtedly  so  command  the  confidence  of  the  financial 
world  as  to  secure  its  speedy  accomplishment. 

That  Judge  Hoffman  is  conscientiously  interpreting  the 
law  limiting  Chinese  immigration,  no  reasonable  person 
can  doubt.  That  its  interpretation  is  attended  with  many 
embarrassments,  is  apparent.  That  the  action  of  Irish  po- 
litical clubs,  asking  for  the  impeachment  of  the  Federal 
judges,  is  prompted  by  demagogical  ignorance  and  utter 
stupidity  and  malevolence,  is  beyond  doubt.  That  the 
course  of  the  Bulletin,  in  its  criticism,  is  ill-timed  and  un- 
wise, is,  we  believe,  the  opinion  of  all  sensible  and  intelli- 
gent persons.  The  operation  of  this  law  is  as  effective  as 
possible,  and  while  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  Chi- 
nese immigrants  are  being  landed  who  are  not  entitled  to 
come  to  the  country,  it  is  clear  that  the  flood  of  invasion 
has  been  arrested,  and  there  are  less  Chinese  now  coming 
than  departing.  If  the  United  States  Attorney,  Mr.  Hill- 
born,  and  his  associate,  Mr.  Cook,  or  others  else  con- 
nected with  the  law  department,  are,  by  their  interviews 
and  newspaper  communications,  pandering  to  the  popular 
prejudice,  and  reflecting  upon  the  judges,  they  are  guilty 
of  most  unprofessional  and  improper  conduct.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  Judge  Hoffman  is  convinced  that  these  gen- 
tlemen are  not  innocent  of  demagogism  in  this  direction; 
hence  his  action  of  Thursday,  in  attempting  to  ascertain  to 
what  extent  the  officers  of  his  court  have  loaned  themselves 
to  such  a  questionable  and  compromising  course.  There 
are  no  judges  of  any  Federal  court  who  have  passed,  with 
honor  to  themselves,  through  more  important  legislation 
than  those  of  California.  Judge  Hoffman  has  creditably 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  judicial  position  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  The  vast  landed  property  of  the  State  has 
been  submitted  to  him  and  his  associates  for  a  decision. 
He  has  passed  upon  millions  of  property  values.  Impor- 
tant land  arid  maritime  cases  have  been  passed  upon  by 
him,  involving  large  amounts,  and  in  which,  if  money  or 
favoritism  could  have  been  used,  hundreds  of  opportuni- 
ties have  been  presented  for  corrupt  decisions.  During 
this  long  judicial  career  there  has  never,  from  any  quarter, 
been  breathed  even  the  suspicion  of  favoritism  or  cor- 
ruption. Any  hint,  from  any  source — newspapers,  politi- 
cians, or  demagogues — that  the  Federal  courts  in  these 
Chinese  decisions  are  not  conscientiously,  intelligently, 
and  honestly  performing  their  duty  will  receive  no  favor 
from  any  respectable  part  of  the  community.  If  any  Re- 
publican official  thinks  he  is  making  political  capital  by 
ungenerous  insinuations  against  the  motives  or  integrity  of 
Judge  Hoffman,  he  is  making  a  serious  mistake.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  uphold  the  courts  just  so 
long  as  the  judges,  with  earnest  and  honest  purpose,  en- 
deavor to  do  their  duty.  When  the  courts  and  the  judges 
shall  no  longer  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  people,  the  breeching  is  broken  and  the  whole  concern 
of  constitutional  liberty,  human  life,  and  property  rights, 
the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  the  bird  of  freedom,  and  the  star- 
spangled  banner,  are  on  the  swift  downward  road  to  where 
it  is  eternally  hot. 

The  discharge  of  Cox  for  the  killing  of  McLaughlin,  by 
the  examining  magistrate,  was  an  undoubted  surprise  to 
this  community.  While  there  was  never  a  more  generous 
feeling  entertained  toward  the  slayer  of  another  than  in 
this  case,  and  one  which  found  more  universal  expression, 
there  is  yet  such  a  reserved  horror  of  all  blood-shedding 
that  there  is  no  properly  educated  and  disciplined  mind 
which  does  not  regret  that  the  vindication  of  Jerome  B.  Cox 
should  have  been  at  the  expense  of  the  law.  The  same 
men  and  women  who  apologized  for  this  crime,  who  found 
excuse  for  the  verdict  of  the  Coroner's  jury,  find  no  excuse 
for  the  magistrate  who  undertook  to  reach  a  not  unnatural 
conclusion  by  a  sentimental  journey,  across  lots,  over  the 
law.  It  would  have  been  better  for  Mr.  Cox,  and  better 
for  every  other  citizen,  that  his  vindication  had  come  from 
a  jury,  as  the  result  of  trial  under  legal  forms.  It  was  an 
immense  presumption  for  the  magistrate  to  determine  the 


question  of  self-defense  upon  the  not  supported  evidence 
of  the  person  accused.  The  whole  thing  seems  to  have 
been  loosely  considered  and  hastily  decided,  and  may  be- 
come the  precedent  of  worse  possible  future  killing. 

Now  that  Senator  Pendleton  of  Ohio  has  been  beaten 
by  Mr.  Payne,  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  we  shall 
hope  to  read  in  Democratic  journals  less  about  monopoly, 
less  about  the  malign  influence  of  money  in  politics,  less 
about  Republican  millionaires  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
If  Mr.  Payne  is  chosen  senator  for  any  other  reason  than 
because  he  is  rich,  or  through  any  other  influence  than 
money,  we  are  ill-informed.  If  Senator  Pendleton  is  ex- 
iled from  public  life  by  the  Democracy,  it  is  because  he  is 
a  gentleman  and  in  favor  of  civil  service  reform.  Democ- 
racy represents  the  two  extremes  of  social  life — moneyed 
aristocracy  at  the  top,  a  very  bad-smelling  politician  at  the 
bottom,  with  a  middle  filling  of  demagogues  and  Pope's 
Irish. 

INDIVIDUALITIES. 


An  old  lady  in  Portland,  Maine,  who  had  played  blind- 
man's  buff  with  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  in  his  youth,  and 
knew  him  well  later,  says. he  was  so  indolent  that  she  was 
not  surprised  when  he  left  off  preaching  and  went  to  live 
in  Concord  simply  to  do  thinking. 

Miss  Ellen  Ford,  who  went  to  Ireland  to  distribute 
money  to  the  families  of  the  deceased  Phcenix  Park  patri- 
ots, has  returned.  She  says  that  she  visited  the  mother 
of  Oscar  Wilde  while  in  Ireland,  and  found  the  estimable 
lady  very  much  incensed  against  the  people  of  the  United 
States  on  account  of  the  treatment  vouchsafed  her  sweet 
son  while  pretending  to  lecture  over  here.  She  confided 
to  Miss  Ford  the  fact  that  she  would  never  feel  satisfied 
until  she  had  shot  an  American  editor. 

Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum  is  determined,  if  possible,  to  prevent 
any  contest  over  his  will  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  He 
has  just  drawn  up  a  codicil  to  his  will  in  presence  of  his 
family  physician  and  two  other  well-known  physicians  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  one  an  allopathist  and  the  other  a 
homreopathist,  all  of  whom  witnessed  his  signature  and 
made  oath  to  his  sanity  and  ability  to  dispose  of  his  prop- 
erty. The  question  may  be  asked,  however,  whether  these 
unusual  precautions  are  not  evidence  of  a  mild  form  of  in- 
sanity. 

"  Joel  Chandler  Harris  "  (Uncle  Remus),  a  Georgia  man 
is  quoted  in  the  Philadelphia  Record  as  saying,  "  is  a  little, 
red-headed,  freckled-faced  farmer's  boy,  just  about  as 
handsome  as  a  burnt  shoe.  He  is  a  good  fellow,  and 
bright,  but  indolent.  He  has  been  well  treated  by  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  people.  They  give  him  a  good  salary 
for  writing  an  hour  or  two  every  day,  in  addition  to  a  very 
nice  house  which  they  gave  him  outright  as  a  Christmas 
gift,  I  think.  So  he  has  plenty  of  time  for  literature  and  a 
pleasant  place  to  write  in." 

Benjamin  F.  Butler,  who  is  soon  to  be  ex-Governor  of 
Massachusetts  for  the  remainder  of  his  natural  life,  was  in 
Washington  the  other  day,  and,  according  to  the  Chronicle 
of  that  city,  tried  to  get  into  the  Senate  chamber  by  a  door 
the  keeper  of  which  didn't  or  wouldn't  recognize  him. 
"  You  can't  go  in  there,  sir,"  said  the  door-keeper,  "  the 
Senate  is  in  session."  Butler  merely  growled  out,  "I'm 
Butler,"  and  persisted  in  his  effort  to  enter.  "  Oh,  no, 
my  antiquated  masher,"  said  the  other,  with  a  wink  at  a 
bystander,  "  you  can't  play  me  for  a  sucker.  Senator  But- 
ler has  just  gone  in  through  this  door.  Mash  'em  from  the 
gallery,  my  dandy,"  General  Butler  was  paralyzed  for  a 
moment,  and  then  wheeling  upon  the  astonished  door- 
keeper, he  fairly  yelled:  "Butler  of  South  Carolina  be 
d — d,  I  am  Butler  of  Massachusetts.  Governor  Butler, 
you  impudent  fool,"  and  amid  the  profuse  apologies  of  the 
door-keeper  he  entered  the  chamber. 

In  Miss  Thackeray's  article  on  Mr.  Tennyson,  in  Har- 
per's Magazine  for  December,  says  the  London  Athenaum, 
there  is  reference  in  connection  with  his  appointment  as 
Poet  Laureate  on  the  death  of  Wordsworth  in  1850: 
"  There  is  a  story  that  at  the  time  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
consulted  he  had  never  read  any  Tennyson,  but  he  read 
'  Ulysses,'  and  warmed  up,  and  acknowledged  the  right  of 
this  new-made  poet  to  be  England's  Laureate."  This  is  a 
mistake.  The  Prime  Minister  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's appointment  was  Lord  John  Russell.  The  story  told 
by  Miss  Thackeray  is  substantially  correct,  but  it  relates 
to  an  earlier  period,  when,  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Tennyson  received  a  Civil  List  pension. 
A  writer  in  the  Leeds  Mercury,  commenting  upon  these 
facts,  observes  that  Peel  was  dead  before  Tennyson  re- 
ceived the  dignity  of  Poet  Laureate.  This  also  is  an  error. 
Mr.  Tennyson  was  appointed  Poet  Laureate  at  the  close 
of  April,  1850,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel's  fatal  accident  did  not 
occur  until  the  end  of  the  following  June. 

Representative  Belford,  of  Colorado — also  of  red-hair 
renown— is  making  a  lively  campaign  for  the  position  of 
"great  American  humorist."  When  Mrs.  Langtry  was 
playing  in  Washington,  a  few  days  ago,  he  armed  himself 
with  a  gigantic  binocular  field-glass'^  with  which  he  de- 
clares he  can  see  a  deer  wink  at  five  miles  distance,  and 
went  to  the  theatre.  After  he  had  been  staring  at  the  act- 
ress through  his  twin  telescope  for  several  minutes,  he  re- 
plied to  a  friend  who  asked  him  "what  he  w'as  up  to": 
"  I'm  looking  at  Mrs.  Langtry.  I've  settled  it.  She's  the 
handsomest  woman  that  ever  trod  this  continent."  A  few 
evenings  later,  in  the  maddest  of  mad  after-dinner  mo- 
ments, he  propounded  to  his  companions  a  scheme  for 
making  Mr.  Blaine  President,  General  Grant  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Roscoe  Conkling  general  bulwark  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  Senate.  Having  demonstrated  the  per- 
fect practicability  and  utter  loveliness  of  the  arrangement, 
he  was  asked  what  disposition  he  would  make  of  the  pres- 
ant  incumbent  of  the  executive  chair.  "  Oh,  Arthur? 
Why,  we'll  make  him  an  Indian  agent  out  West  I " 


THE        ARGONAUT 


COBWEBS. 


The  use  of  flowers  is  the  expression  of  culture.  In  our 
lack  of  appreciation  of  these  frail,  expensive  beauties,  we 
show  the  vulgar  side  of  the  Western  character.  The  San 
Francisco  people  who  spend  money  generally  want  some- 
thing solid  to  show  for  it.  They  deal  in  ducats,  not  in 
sentiments.  I  don't  believe  there  are  a  dozen  standing 
orders  for  flowers  at  all  the  florists  in  the  city  put  together. 
The  florists  are  all  behind  the  times — all  need  educating. 
I  don't  know  whether  they  are  stupid  for  want  of  patronage, 
or  lack  patronage  because  of  their  stupidity.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  they  rarely  produce  an  artistic  piece  of  work.  For 
years  and  years  they  have  not  diverged  from  the  beaten 
grooves.  The  same  funeral  pillows  with  "  rest "  in  violets, 
the  same  broken  pillars,  and  the  same  anchors.  For  wed- 
dings, the  same  white  bouquets  with  hideous  paper-hold- 
ers, the  same  wedding-bell  of  white  flowers.  For  the  the- 
atre artistes,  the  same  old  baskets  with  or  without  handles, 
and  the  everlasting  stars  and  wreaths — once  in  a  while  a 
ship,  a  piano,  or  something  with  a  dove  on  it.  In  San 
Francisco  we  rarely  give  flowers,  save  on  "  occasions." 
West  of  the  Rockies  gentlemen  naturally  drop  the  habit  of 
sending  flowers  out  of  compliment,  respect,  affection,  or 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  hospitalities  received.  So  the 
florists  have  acquired  a  small  stock  of  emblems,  supposed 
to  fit  these  occasions,  and  we  are  treated  to  them  over  and 
over  again,  year  in  and  year  out,  as  the  "  occasions  "  roll 
around.  It  is  strange  that  the  mania  for  the  novel,  aesthet- 
ic, and  artistic  in  decoration  has  played  like  lightning  all 
around  them,  leaving  the  florists  untouched,  fn  the  East 
the  passion  for  flowers  is  a  mania.  In  their  selection  and 
arrangement  the  utmost  refinement  and  discretion  are  ex- 
ercised. They  pick  them  carefully,  and  in  arranging  them 
do  not  butcher  them  with  wires.  There  are  certain  flow- 
ers which  have  no  stems,  and  these  are  stuck  on  fine  broom- 
straws,  which  absorb  and  carry  a  little  moisture  and  pre- 
serve the  flowers  for  a  reasonable  time.  When  it  is  practi- 
cable, the  flowers  have  long  stems,  and  always  a  few  leaves 
— sometimes  a  few  buds  also.  Here  they  are  chopped  off 
like  so  many  Brussels  sprouts,  and  stabbed  with  wires,  one 
and  all,  indiscriminately.  I  would  like  to  organize  a  cru- 
sade on  wire  frames.  Let  us  force  the  florists  to  give  us 
something  newer  and  prettier.  Baskets  and  holders  of 
straw,  splints,  willow,  bamboo,  twisted  ribbons,  fancy  chi- 
na— anything  and  everything  but  wire;  knots  of  "  bonnie 
blue  ribbon  '  to  tie  up  the  "  farin's";  flowers  with  stems, 
and  buds,  and  leaves,  lovely  as  nature  made  them;  bas- 
kets white,  colored,  gilded,  silvered,  striped,  spotted, 
checked,  and  variegated;  handsome  satin  bows  in  dainty 
colors  to  tie  the  basket  handles;  baskets  with  lids,  wide 
open,  three-quarters  open,  half  open,  with  overflowing  con- 
tents of  natural,  graceful  posies — we  must  insist  upon  them 
all.  Then,  too,  there  are  some  flowers  which  deserve  a 
rest.  I  am  weary  of  scentless,  stiff  camellias,  planted  like 
a  price-mark  in  the  heart  of  everything.  I  protest  against 
the  powerful  tuberose.  I  am  tired  ot  nothing  green  but 
maiden's  hair.  I  can  imagine  so  much  that  is  artistic  and 
pretty  in  which  they  hold  no  part.  Fancy  a  miniature 
market-basket  of  olive  straw,  packed  with  moss,  and  over- 
flowing on  either  side  with  gorgeous  nasturtiums,  leaves 
and  all.  The  lids  should  be  tied  up  to  the  handle  with  a 
large  loose  knot  of  ribbon — bronze  and  gold,  say.  Or  im- 
agine a  pompadour  basket,  turquoise  blue  straw  tied  with 
pink  ribbons,  filled  with  pale-pink  pinks  and  many  sprays 
of  blue  forget-me-nots.  As  this  paragraph  is  not  exactly  a 
"  florist's  complete  guide,"  I  say  no  more.  My  designs  are 
original,  and  I  promise  half  a  dozen  better  ones  to  any 
one  who  will  help  me  train  the  local  florist  in  the  way  he 
should  go. 

There  is  a  revival  of  ostrich  feathers  for  state  occasions. 
The  idea  is  not  absolutely  new.  But  the  few  whom  I  have 
seen  attempt  it  here,  have  overdone  the  matter  and  spoiled 
the  effect.  The  average  San  Francisco  woman  feels  her- 
self cheated  of  her  glory  if  she  wears  small  tips  when  she 
might  easily  afford  large  plumes.  I  have,  in  a  private  let- 
ter, a  description  of  a  fashionable  wedding  in  New  York. 
The  bride's  dress  was  from  Worth,  remarkable  for  its  sim- 
plicity and  effectiveness.  The  train  was  of  brocaded  white 
velvet,  the  bodice  and  petticoat  of  white  satin  entirely 
covered  with  duchesse  lace.  The  veil  was  also  of  duchesse 
lace,  and  was  caught  to  the  hair  and  at  intervals  to  the 
dress  by  clusters  of  small,  fine,  white  tips.  Instead  of  the 
traditional  bouquet,  she  carried  on  her  arm  a  dainty  basket 
of  flowers.  She  received  under  a  floral  emblem  of  most 
original  design.  It  was  a  horse-shoe  magnet  of  red  flowers, 
to  which  was  attached,  by  a  magnetic  attraction  perhaps, 
a  needle  of  white  flowers. 


Baldanza,  the  tangle-foot  tenor,  has  divided  society  and 
the  clubs  into  factions.  Those  who  heard  him  the  first 
night  were  justly  delighted.  Those  who  heard  him  the 
second  night  were  justly  disgusted.  On  the  third  night  he 
was  absolutely  non-committal — neither  good  nor  bad. 
His  admirers  were  in  despair.  They  began  to  fear  them- 
selves the  victims  of  an  auricular  illusion.  They  marveled 
secretly  and  intensely  that  even  Christmas  champagne 
could  so  liquefy  and  sweeten  the  tones  of  the  obese  Bal- 
danza. But  in  "  Norma "  he  saved  his  bacon.  I  really 
think  there  is  no  objection,  after  the  two  previous  perform- 
ances, to  calling  him  bacon.  With  a  steady  step  and  a 
triumphant  glare  in  his  eye,  he  strode  to  the  footlights  and 
roused  a  storm  of  bravos  with  the  very  first  phrase.  His 
admirers,  having  collected  on  a  forlorn  hope,  felt  them- 
selves reestablished  in  their  good  opinions,  and  endeavored 
to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  his  detractors.  But  the  de- 
tractors were  not  there,  and  they  never  will  be  there.  They 
heard  him  in  "  Faust  "  and  they  are  satisfied.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  these  benighted  people  will  go  to  their  graves 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that  from  Baldanza  drunk  to  Bal- 
danza sober  is  from  a  vinous  jackdaw  to  a  silver-voiced 
nightingale. 

• 

If  it  were  not  sad,  it  would  have  been  amusing  to  watch 
the  grand  old  ruin  who  assumed  the  role  of  "  Norma."  She 
was  entered  under  a  name  that  almost  smelled  of  garlic — 
it  was  so  intensely  Italian.     At  the  close  of  the  first  act, 


she  was  a  trifle  breathless,  but  still  there.  At  the  close  of 
the  second  act,  she  had  lost  her  wind  and  wheezed  badly. 
At  the  third  act,  she  felt  the  pressure  of  necessity  and 
dropped  all  disguise.  She  let  out  her  corsets,  planted  her 
feet  hrmly,  and  came  to  the  front  in  a  hail-storm  of  gut- 
tural German.  It  rather  knocked  the  poetry  out  of  the 
liquid  syllables,  which  indicated  her  name  on  the  pro- 
gramme. However,  the  mother-tongue  revived  her  failing 
energies,  and,  flinging  style  to  the  winds,  she  got  through 
bravely.  The  contrast  from  Italian  to  German  was,  as  it 
always  has  been  and  ever  will  be,  like  stepping  from  a  vel- 
vet carpet  on  to  cobble-stones. 

That  reminds  me.  Some  time  ago  two  well-known 
enthusiasts  went,  for  want  of  something  better,  to  hear 
"  Faust"  sung  in  English  at  a  local  beer-garden.  While 
engaged  in  an  aesthetic  and  apropos  discussion  of  Goethe, 
mysticism,  music,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  they  paused 
to  listen  to  a  very  queer  tenor  who  had  just  come  out  to 
apostrophize  an  equally  remarkable  Margherita.  His  voice 
rang  out  the  length  of  the  beer-hall.  His  enunciation  was 
painfully  distinct.     The  words  he  sang  were: 

"Ah-h-h!  Margherita,  do  I  love  thee?    Well,  I  guess  so." 

Shades  of  Goethe !    Ghost  of  Gounod ! 

I  have  a  thrilling  episode,  which  I  freely  bestow  upon 
story-writers  and  dramatists.  It  is  the  outcome  of  a  peru- 
sal of  the  daily  papers  and  a  mince-pie  nightmare.  It 
reads  something  like  this: 

"A  black  cross  on  Lone  Mountain,  sharp  against  the  lurid  sky. 
A  dummy  dashing  madly  into  the  sunset.  Angelina  clinging,  like 
a  pale  porous  plaster,  to  the  dash-board.  Women  shriek,  children 
cry,  and  strong  men  fly — to  liquor.  Small  boys — harbingers  of 
danger — crowd  the  way.  Oh,  horror!  that  dummy!  Wings  it 
hath  none,  yet  it  flies;  feet  it  hath  not,  yet  it  rushes;  claws  it  hath 
not,  yet  it  tears;  jaws  it  hath  not,  yet  it  crushes.  More  terrible 
than  the  mosquito,  more  dangerous  than  the  yellow  dog,  more 
rapid  than  the  naughty  broker,  more  fetching  than  many  cocktails', 
more  expensive  than  electricity,  more  comprehensive  than  a  water 
company,  more  reckless  than  a  butterfly — what  bird,  what  beast, 
what  tiling  in  heaven  or  earth  can  compare  to  this?  Onward  it 
rushes!  The  human  hands  which  made  it  can  not  control  it  now. 
It  has  become  a  thing  of  life — a  monster.  It  speeds,  like  a  pois- 
oned arrow,  through  the  throbbing  heart  of  the  great  city.  In  its 
wake  is  Death.  Onward  this  juggernaut  rushes — onward  toward 
the  silent  city  of  the  dead — onward  toward  the  dark  cross  that 
alone  can  check  its  dread  career.  Angelina  still  clings,  in  pale 
splendor,  to  the  dash-board.  Suddenly  from  out  the  throng  there 
rushes  a  Form.  It  is  a  magnilicent  Form.  It  generally  cost*  one 
dollar  to  see  it.  But  few  can  raise  it.  In  ex-omcio,  non-sectarian 
garb  it  is  still  superb.  It  is  the  Form  of  William  Muldoon  d'Eyn- 
court.  With  his  celebrated  right  arm  he  tears  the  dummy  from  the 
track.  With  his  left,  which  bears  a  pie-knife,  he  gently  detaches 
Angelina  from  the  dash-board.  The  multitude  falls  upon  its  knees 
and  chants  a  barcarole  in  praise  of  the  humerus.  William  flings 
the  dummy  into  futurity,  and  clasping [This  thrilling  narra- 
tive will  be  continued  in  the  Mills  Seminary  Margiterite,  a  seri- 
ous semi-daily,  published  elsewhere.  Subscribers  must  provide 
their  own  accommodations.     Children,  half  price.! 


per  on  "  Monsignor  Bunthorne  Catesby-Capon,"  then,  in- 
deed, the  times  do  change.  It  is  a  refined,  clever,  cruel 
satire  on  that  prince  of  twaddle  and  platitude,  Monsignor 
Capel.  It  is  the  first  time,  I  believe,  that  he  has  been 
frankly  put,  from  an  intellectual  standpoint  at  least,  where 
he  belongs.  What  amused  me  was  the  fact  that  Henry 
Guy  Carleton  was  educated  for  the  priesthood  by  the  Jes- 
uits. When  his  preliminary  education  was  complete — and 
it  was  a  good  one — Mr.  Carleton  changed  his  mind,  and 
decided  that  he  would  not  be  a  Jesuit  priest.  In  this  he  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  very  few  people  who  ever  got  away 
with  the  Jesuits.  I  don't  think  it  is  more  than  three  years 
since  I  heard  a  priest  speak  of  Mr.  Carleton  as  a  marvel- 
ously  bright  young  man  who  had  done  himself  a  great  in- 
justice in  not  joining  the  priesthood,  "  However,"  said 
the  reverend  father,  "  he  has  had  a  good  religious  training, 
and  I  think  he  will  always  be  devoted  to  the  church."  If 
Mr.  Carleton  wrote  the  article  referred  to,  and  it  looks  as 
if  he  had  done  so,  it  only  proves  what  a  crystal  clear  vision 
it  gives  a  man  to  interview  holy  life  at  close  quarters.  The 
petsonal  attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  Monsignor 
Capel  are,  of  course,  vulgar  and  reprehensible,  and  they 
do  not  prove  anything.  But  I  have  a  genuine  regard  for 
this  (supposed)  Mr.  Carleton,  who  speaks  with  the  freedom 
of  knowledge,  and  deftly  inserting  a  pin  in  this  large,  im- 
ported wind-bag  of  doctrines,  permits  the  gas  to  escape 
with  a  sound  like  the  fluttering  of  agitated  robes  in  a  ghost- 
ly, inquisitorial  corridor. 

The  fashion  notes  say  that  gilt  cornucopias,  filled  with 
flowers,  and  held  by  a  loop  of  smilax,  are  the  thing  for 
young  ladies  to  carry  to  dancing-parties,  instead  of  the  cus- 
tomary bouquet.  It  is  a  novel  and  pretty  idea.  I  have 
also  read  in  a  paper,  not  likely  to  be  copied,  of  the  favors 
at  a  sleighing-party,  which  consisted  of  fans  of  flowers  made 
to  close,  and  presented  in  boxes  of  tiger-skin  tied  with  rib- 
bons. There  were  also  tambourines  of  flowers  with  ribbon 
streamers,  and  muffs  of  flowers  with  cords  of  smilax.  The 
muffs  were  made  to  be  worn  and  warmly  lined  with  cotton 
batting.  They  are  generally  made  of  roses  with  trimmings 
of  some  other  flower.  The  rage  during  the  holidays  in  the 
way  of  house  decorations  was  for  something  emblematic 
and  appropriate.  Immense  quantities  of  ivy,  laurel,  cedar, 
holly,  English  and  Southern  mistletoe,  and  colored  berries 
were  used.  For  New  Year's  there  were  cupids,  and  hearts, 
and  arrows,  etc.,  made  of  flowers  and  berries  on  evergreen 
backgrounds.     Let  us  take  pattern.  Arachne. 


I  object  to  the  local  fashion  of  dressing  children.  It  is 
inartistic,  unhealthy,  and  behind  the  times  in  point  of  style. 
There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  the  rule — but  not  many. 
Kate  Greenaway  should  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  Apos- 
tle of  Comfort  for  children.  Her  books,  barring  the  most 
exaggerated  types,  are  excellent  fashion  plates  for  the  lit- 
tle ones.  Loose,  flowing  garments,  easy  to  put  on  and 
take  off,  dark  and  serviceable  in  color,  long  enough  to  keep 
the  little  legs  warm,  and  picturesque  to  look  at — they  can 
not  be  improved  upon.  For  the  tiny  babies,  little  French 
caps  that  cover  the  ears  and  do  not  over-weigh  the  head, 
and,  for  the  larger  ones,  picturesque  bonnets  and  caps  of 
all  kinds.  Stout,  heelless,  buttoned  boots  for  all — from  the 
wee  babies  up — and  warm  leggings  for  cold  days.  In  our 
streets  it  is  very  common  indeed  to  see  little  children  in 
light  stockings,  with  slippers  or  open-work  shoes,  and 
dresses  up  to  their  knees.  The  dresses  too  often  look  like 
the  soiled  remnant  of  mamma's  finery — odds  and  ends  of 
red  and  blue,  and  faded  pink.  They  are  usually  short  and 
"  skimpy,"  and  over-loaded  with  ragged-looking,  inappro- 
priate trimmings.  I  have  been  astonished  to  observe  these 
things  among  the  children  of  very  well-to-do  parents.  I 
have  also  noticed  the  same  with  the  children  of  mothers 
supposed  to  be  more  or  less  cultured  and  intellectual. 
These  clever,  well-to-do  people  show  the  same  poverty  of 
understanding  in  relation  to  flannels,  food,  and  early  hours. 
But  they  expose  themselves  to  public  criticism  when  they 
send  their  children  on  the  streets  in  thin  shoes,  light  stock- 
ings, short,  gaudy  dresses,  insufficient  wraps,  and  top- 
heavy,  over-trimmed  hats.  There  is  a  three-year-old  baby 
in  this  town  who  is  the  very  model  of  a  well-dressed  child. 
Shebelongs  to  a  wealthy  family,  but  the  fact  is  never  ad- 
vertised in  her  clothing.  The  other  day  I  purposely  took 
notes  of  her  costume.  She'  wore  stout,  well-made  French 
shoes,  almost  an  inch  longer  than  the  foot,  and  black 
merino  stockings.  Her  cloak  was  a  perfectly  plain 
"  Mother  Hubbard  "  of  black  camel's  hair,  the  broad  col- 
lar bordered  with  black  marabout  trimmings.  This  cloak 
was  so  long  as  just  to  clear  the  ground,  and  seemed  to  be 
warmly  lined.  A  chance  movement  of  the  child's  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  she  wore  a  perfectly  plain  "  Mother 
Hubbard"  dress  of  white  flannel.  It  looked  soft,  and 
warm,  and  comfortable.  The  bright  little  face  was  framed 
by  a  tiny  frill  of  black  lined  with  pink — the  only  ornament, 
save  the  Alsatian  bow  on  the  top  of  a  plain,  close-fitting 
hood  of  black  silk.  She  wore  comfortable-looking  gloves 
of  black  undressed  kid.  The  child's  motions  were  unfet- 
tered; there  was  nothing  in  her  apparel  that  cold  could 
pierce  or  weather  destroy.  There  was  nothing  to  make 
her  vain  or  conscious.  And  yet  she  was  so  lovely  in  her 
unconscious  innocence  and  baby  beauty  that  every  one 
who  saw  her  turned  to  look  again. 

I  have  seen  Mr.  Henry  Guy  Carleton  referred  to  as  the 
editor  of  that  admirable  pictorial,  Life.  I  presume  the  ac- 
cusation is  correct.  He  frequently  signs  articles  in  that 
paper,  and  many  unsigned  articles  are  brilliant  enough  to 
have  been  written  by  him — notably,  the  sparkling  paper  on 
"  American  Aristocracy."  In  his  early  youth,  Mr.  Carle- 
ton was  a  budding  scientific  man,  and  there  is  a  hint  of 
scientific  method  in  the  construction  of  these  articles.  The 
point  is  this:  If  Mr.  Carleton  either  wrote  or  edited  the  pa- 


The  Perkins  Donation  Party. 

The  recent  Bartholdi  Loan  Exhibition,  though  most  laud- 
able in  its  aim,  is  a  reminder  of  the  experience  which  be- 
fel  the  Rev.  Mr.  Josiah  Perkins,  of  Waco,  Texas.  Mr. 
Perkins  was  a  fervent  and  long-winded  Methodist,  and  had 
undertaken  the  spiritual  charge  of  a  flock  in  Waco  upon 
that  somewhat  slender  benefice  known  as  "  boarding 
round."  Under  this  regime  he  lost  about  four  pounds  of 
flesh  for  every  convert,  and  was,  last  August,  a  subject  for 
tempting  offers  from  worldly  minded  proprietors  ef  dime 
museums  who  were  short  of  living  skeletons  and  what-is- 
its.  About  this  time  Waco  became  alarmed  over  the  prog- 
nostications of  local  savants  that  a  tornado  was  expected, 
which  might  considerably  mix  up  landmarks  and  do  other 
damage  to  personal  and  real  estate  in  this  city.  To  pacify 
heaven,  satisfy  the  gnawings  of  conscience,  and  stave  off 
the  phenomenon,  the  affrighted  congregation  turned  to 
their  pastor,  and  bethought  them  of  fattening  him  up 
against  the  day  of  wrath  by  giving  him  a  donation  party. 
The  arrangements  for  this  propitiatory  festival  were  duly 
made,  and  one  evening  the  party,  numbering  two  hundred 
of  the  faithful,  swooped  down  upon  the  emaciated  shep- 
herd, had  an  exceedingly  pious  and  convivial  time,  danced 
all  the  plaster  off  the  walls,  broke  the  windows,  spilled  the 
kerosene  in  the  flour  barrel,  and  ate  him  out  of  house  and 
home.  The  receipts  were,  as  exhibited  by  his  private 
memorandum : 

"  i  pek  appels,  2  pint  vinyjer,  4  mins  Pise,  1  gall  merlases,  3 
busted  clox,  ahaf  jar  of  pikles  very  sawr,  a  small  qwilt  wh.  be- 
longd  to  a  child  wh.  died  of  meezles,  106  biskits  made  with  sally- 
rattis,  I  melling,  I  mush  ditto,  I  hare  larryit,  2  knary  burds,  both 
femail,  and  one  cord  wood." 

The  day  after  this  catastrophe  he  was  asked  by  a  deacon 
how  he  felt,  and  thus  replied : 

"  Wal,  brother,  I  am  truly  thankful,  fer  now,  whatever 
ken  come,  the  tornader  hez  no  terrers." — New  York  Life. 


Sold    Again. 

A  cobbler's  sign  in  a  country  town  bore  the  announce- 
ment: "Shoes  half  sold  seventy-five  cents."  A  passing 
drummer,  observing  the  omission  of  the  "  e "  in  soled, 
stepped  in,  andthus  addressed  the  artisan: 

"  You  advertise  shoes  half  sold  here?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  I  would  like  to  understand  what  you  mean; 
whether  you  sell  half  of  a  shoe  or  half  of  a  pair  for  seventy- 
five  cents,  or  whether  you  have  a  lot  half  sold  or  have  a 
lot  half  of  which  you  want  to  sell.  It's  the  most  ambigu- 
ous advertisement  I  ever  saw." 

The  cobbler  scratched  his  head  and  looked  up  over  his 
spectacles  in  surprise  at  the  drummer.  After  a  pause  he 
asked : 

"  Can't  you  understand  by  the  sign  that  I  put  half-soles 
on  shoes  for  seventy-five  cents?"  . 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  drummer;  "  I  can't  understand 
any  such  thing  from  your  sign.  You  have  left  an  '  e '  out 
of  the  word  'soled,'  and  as  it  stands  now  it  means  to  sell, 
or  already  sold." 

The  cobbler  smote  his  hand  upon  his  knee,  and  said:    . 

"  By  jinks!  I  thought  that  word  '  sold '  didn't  look  just 
right.  I  thought  it  wanted  an  'e.'  Thank  you,  sir,  for 
calling  my  attention  to  it." 

After  the  drummer's  departure  the  cobbler  went  outside 
with  a  brush  and  added  an  "e"  to  the  word,  making  it 
"  solde." — Somcrville  Journal. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Hampton  Preston,  who  died  in  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  recently,  was  the  daughter  of  General 
Wade  Hampton  of  the  Revolutionary  army.  Her  husband 
was  the  late  General  John  S.  Preston. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


KINGS    IN    EXILE. 

"Passe-partout"    Describes  the  First   Night  of  Daudet's   New   Play. 

• 

Emotions  are  growing  such  luxuries  nowadays  that  it 
was  with  a  feeling  of  delight  the  gilded  youth  of  the  Cafe 
de  la  Paix  and  Bignon's  heard  of  the  production  of  Al- 
phonse  Daudet's  long-promised  "  Kings  in  Exile,"  at  the 
Vaudeville,  the  other  night.  Here,  at  last,  was  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  disturbance,  and  showing  in  action  that 
their  devotion  to  unfortunate  royalty  was  not  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  talk  and  family  tradition,  as  the  persistent  stability 
of  the  Republic  had  almost  persuaded  us  it  was.  The  Bo- 
napartists  mustered  their  "  dudes,"  the  Bourbonists  called 
together  their  dandies,  the  ladies  of  the  half-world  (who 
have  not  prospered  greatly  under  the  Republican  regime) 
put  on  their  feathers  and  their  war-paint,  and,  having  pre- 
viously stimulated  their  indignation  by  a  generous  dinner, 
met  at  the  Vaudeville  on  the  night  of  the  premiere  to  damn 
the  work  of  the  traducer  of  the  virtuous  Isabella  and  the 
King  of  Naples.  .  The  Republicans  were  not  a  bit  less  act- 
ive than  their  monarchical  enemies.  All  the  long-haired 
poets  from  the  Gil  Bias  office,  all  the  blood-and-thunder 
Radical  editors,  all  the  cream  of  the  cream  of  the  Govern- 
ment offices,  made  it  a  point  of  honor  to  attend  the  per- 
formance and  applaud  Daudet.  Between  the  two  parties 
it  was  impossible,  of  course,  to  hear  whether  the  play  was 
good  or  bad.  The  actors  were  hissed  and  "  bissed  "  until 
they  became  as  frantic  as  the  excited  spectators;  and  the 
curtain  fell  at  last  on  a  scene  of  confusion  which  recalled 
the  memorable  nights  of  "  Rabagas." 

Daudet  and  Paul  Delair  (who  helped  to  adapt  the  orig- 
inal novel)  were  perhaps  cooler  than  most  of  the  people  in 
the  theatre.  They  had  quite  made  up  their  minds  there 
would  be  a  scrimmage,  and  Daudet,  at  least,  never  ex- 
pected the  work  to  be  a  success.  He  has  never  had  any 
luck  on  the  stage.  His  first  effort  at  the  Vaudeville, 
"  L'Arlesienne,"  failed  dismally,  and  a  still  earlier  attempt 
at  the  Odeon  was  withdrawn  after  a  run  of  a  few  nights. 
People  cared  very  little,  besides,  whether  "  Kings  in  Ex- 
ile "  turned  out  a  good  play  or  a  bad  one.  They  wanted  a 
peg  to  hang  a  political  demonstration  upon,  and  it  suited 
their  purpose.  There  are  lunatics  who  think  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  Queen  Isabella  worth  defending,  though  the 
first  was  in  his  life-time  a  rake  of  the  most  disreputable  de- 
scription, and  the  last  has  for  forty  years  been  notorious  as 
one  of  the  cruelest,  most  immoral,  most  indecorous  women 
in  Europe.  Her  Catholic  majesty,  however,  as  it  hap- 
pened, stood  in  no  need  of  defenders.  From  reasons  of 
political  decency  the  "  Censure  "  had  insisted  on  her  being 
cut  out  of  the  play.  In  the  novel,  you  will  remember,  too, 
she  only  figures  incidentally — under  a  disguise  as  trans- 
parent as  that  of  the  hopeful  Prince  of  Orange  (in  the  nov- 
el, Prince  d'Axel)  and  the  other  respectable  sprigs  of  roy- 
alty who  flit  through  Daudet's  clever  story. 

Although  Daudet  steadily  denies  that  he  took  him  for 
his  model,  the  King  of  Naples  has  long  since  been  identi- 
fied with  that  most  melancholy  of  heroes,  Christian,  King 
of  Illyria.  (He  returned  to  Paris,  by  the  bye,  a  few  days 
ago.)  In  the  story,  his  decayed  majesty  inhabits  the  sub- 
urb of  St.  Mande,  but  in  real  life  he  lives  in  a  furnished 
apartment  on  the  second  floor  of  a  handsome  mansion  in 
the  Rue  Boissy  d'Anglas,  close  to  the  Ma'deleine  and  the 
Boulevard  Malesherbes.  His  means  are  limited,  and  only 
allow  him  to  keep  up  a  small  household.  Besides  his  pri- 
vate secretary  and  a  major  domo,  he  has  only  four  serv- 
ants. He  seldom  ventures  on  the  expense  of  a  soiree  or 
ball,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  relations  and  "  inti- 
mates," scarcely  ever  sees  a  visitor. 

Opinions  have  been  much  divided  as  to  the  identity  of 
Frederique,  the  charming  heroine  of  "  Les  Rois  en  Exil," 
and  the  Queen  of  Naples."  Many  still  think  she  is  a  great 
deal  more  like  the  daughter  of  the  late  King  of  Hanover. 
Whoever  she  may  be,  she  is  a  noble  and  a  beautiful  char- 
acter. By  herself  she  almost  outweighs  all  the  corruption, 
and  vice,  and  dishonesty  of  the  other  royal  personages 
drawn  by  Daudet.  What's  more,  she  is  splendidly  dra- 
matic—an unmistakable  tragedy  queen.  But  she  needs  a 
tragedy  queen  like  Modjeska  or  Sarah  Bernhardt  to  repre- 
sent her,  and  at  the  Vaudeville  it  was  only  a  talented  and 
pretty  woman  played  the  part. 

There  are  a  good  many  kings,  and  queens,  and  princes, 
"  in  exile,"  knocking  about  Paris,  as  a  rule.  To  say  noth- 
ing of  Isabella,  whose  gigantic  form  and  face  are  common- 
places on  the  Boulevard,  we  have  usually  two  or  three 
reprobate  Russian  "highnesses,"  and  we  have  that  insig- 
nificant little  creature,  the  titular  king  of  Spain  (otherwise 
Don  Francis  d'Assisi)  and  Princess  Dolgorouki,  morgan- 
atic wife  of  poor  Alexander.  When  we  hear  of  them,  it 
is  generally  in  connection  with  some  scandal.  The  queens 
have  a  singular  talent  for  running  up  bills  and  omitting  to 
pay  them. 

Apart  from  the  involuntary  exiles,  there  are  those,  too, 
who  expatriate  themselves.  Among  these  shines  conspic- 
uously H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  To  him  Paris  has 
become  almost  another  fatherland.  He  revels  in  the  facile 
pleasures  of  the  Cafe  Anglais  and  the  Maison  Doree,  and  is 
quite  as  well  known  there  as  the  Due  d'Aumale,  or  Aure- 
lien  Scholl,  of  the  Evenement,  or  Delphine  Delizy.  His 
usual  headquarters  are  at  the  Hotel  Bristol,  in  the  Place 
Vendome.  Just  across  the  street  is  the  pet  house  of  the 
Prussian  imperial  family,  the  Hotel  du  Rhin.  Both 
houses  would  have  queer  tales  to  tell  if  they  could  speak 
—tales  that  would  horrify  the  poor  princesses  who  sit  and 
weep  in  lonely  state  at  home.  But  as  the  old  song  re- 
minds us,  "  woman  must  weep  ";  however  high  their  birth 
they  can  not  hope  to  escape  their  lot.  And  men  should 
work.  But  when  the  men  are  heirs-expectant  of  empires, 
they  have  their  own  ideas  on  that  subject. 

The  oldest,  and  worst  probably,  of  the  whole  batch  of 
royal  exiles  we  have  seen  in  Paris  in  this  generation  was 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  He  painted  and  padded  like  an 
actress,  and  would  have  given  any  roue  in  France  or  Ger- 
many a  thousand  yards  start  in  a  mile  for  wickedness,  and 
•ave  beaten  him  in  a  canter.  Next  to  him  might  be 
i  that  shameless  old  sinner,  William  of  Holland, 
mterit  with  breaking  his  first  wife's  heart  by  his  neg- 
has  since  taken  a  second  young  enough  to  be 


his  daughter.  She  came  very  near  losing  her  crown, 
though — or,  I  should  say,  very  near  to  not  getting  it — for 
eight  or  nine  years  ago  her  present  lord  was  in  the  clutches 
of  a  fascinating  actress,  and  so  infatuated  was  the  royal 
sinner  that  he"  had  twice  proposed  to  marry  her.  On  dit 
Mademoiselle  Ambre,  to  oblige  the  Hollanders,  twice  de- 
clined the  honor.  She  was  made  Comtesse  d'Amboise, 
however,  and  soon  after  went  on  the  operatic  stage,  where 
she  may  be  to  this  hour,  for  aught  I  know.  In  the  days  of 
her  left-handed  glory  she  lived  in  a  superb  hotel  theking 
had  given  her,  in  the  Rue  de  Clichy.  Almost  facing  it 
was  the  apartment  formerly  occupied  by  Victor  Hugo,  and 
next  door  stood  the  rowdy  place  then  styled  the  Skating 
Rink,  now  the  Palace  Theatre.  The  mansion  was  magnifi- 
cently furnished,  and  the  chairs,  I  am  told,  were  adorned 
by  the  embroidered  initials  "A"  (Amelie)  and  "W" 
(William)  intertwined  and  surmounted  by  a  crown.  Over 
the  mantelpiece  was  a  portrait  of  her  "  protector,"  side  by 
side  with  other  portraits  of  half  a  dozen  earlier  "  pro- 
tectors." King  William  was  very  tolerant  of  such  trifles. 
So  long  as  his  Amelie  smiled  on  him,  he  minded  not  who 
else  had  basked  in  her  favor. 

Her  story  was  romantic.  She  was  a  child  of  the  desert, 
and  in  her  youth  had  begged  in  the  streets  for  a  living. 
Her  Algerian  blood  gave  a  strange  and  voluptuous  attrac- 
tion to  a  face  which,  by  all  the  canons  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  would  have  been  pronounced  ugly.  In  her 
movements  she  reminded  one  of  a  beautiful  and  treacher- 
ous serpent.  Like  Sarah  Bernhardt,  she  had  the  serpent's 
suppleness,  and  grace,  and  fascination.  Besides  all  this, 
she  had  a  more  than  passable  voice.  Amelie  Ambre  had 
her  quarter  of  an  hour  of  success  at  the  Italiens,  in  "  Tra- 
viata  "  an  opera  which  fitted  her  and  her  talent  to  perfec- 
tion. I  never  saw  her  act  in  any  other  opera,  and,  unless 
I  am  much  mistaken,  shortly  after  her  debut  she  left  for 
America. 

Little  Alfonso  of  Spain  was  for  many  years  an  exile  here, 
with  his  lady  mother.  He  was  a  thorough  F'renchman  then, 
and  loved  Paris  as  much  as  he  seems  now  to  detest  it.  It 
was  in  Paris  he  learned  to  love  his  first  wife — poor  Mer- 
cedes, whose  memory  he  forgot  so  quickly.  After  he  left 
us,  we  saw  a  good  deal  of  his  hopeful,  throat-cutting,  brag- 
gadacio  cousin,  Don  Carlos,  who  would  probably  ask  no 
better  than  to  settle  down  somewhere  near  the  Bois,  and 
do  his  plotting  and  intriguing  at  a  distance.  The  French 
authorities  have  had  so  much  trouble  with  this  lively 
Bourbon,  however,  that  they  do  not  encourage  him  to  stop 
long  when  he  occasionally  honors  the  Champs-Elysees  by 
a  visit.  He  will  find  them  more  disagreeable  than  ever 
now  that  his  friends  have  been  setting  him  up  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Comte  de  Chambord.  Don  Carlos,  after  all, 
is  a  less  objectionable  specimen  of  "  seedy  "  royalty  than 
William  of  Holland,  or  the  late  lamented  Prince  of  Orange. 
He  is  a  sort  of  royal  Dick  Turpin,  and  has  played  a  bold 
and  picturesque  part  in  the  highway  robberies  of  his  time. 
His  adventures  in  love  and  war  are  sensational  and  amus- 
ing. He  might  write  some  wonderful  memoirs  if  he 
chose.  They  would  lick  "  M.  Claude's"  into  a  cocked 
hat  in  point  of  criminal  interest.  But  Don  Carlos  prefers 
to  go  on  writing  political  manifestoes.  He  regards  him- 
self as  a  martyr  and  a  champion.  I  am  afraid  he  will  be 
a  "  king  in  exile  "  till  the  end  of  his  natural  life.  Yet 
there's  no  telling. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  Daudet  slightly  deludes  himself 
when  he  tells  people  he  had  no  intention  of  putting  this 
king  and  that  queen  into  his  novel.  The  pen-pictures  he 
draws  are  too  speaking.  He  might  as  well  expect  us  to 
believe  that  the  Due  de  Mora,  in  "  Le  Nabab,"  was  not 
sketched  from  the  Due  de  Morny,  or  that  the  original  of 
Jansoulet  was  not  the  adventurer  Bravais.  Daudet  has  in 
his  comparatively  short  experience  amassed  an  almost  in- 
exhaustible stock  of  notes  about  the  men  he  met  when  he 
was  the  Due  de  Morny's  private  secretary.  He  is  finishing 
another  novel  now,  which  will  be  entitled  "  Les  Ruptures. ' 
(The  exact  name  is  not  decided  yet.)  When  it  appears 
you  may  expect  a  very  pretty  disturbance.  The  characters 
he  introduces  are  all  well  known,  and  two  of  them  at  least 
are  historic.  As  usual,  most  of  the  incidents  described  are 
not  only  founded  upon  fact,  but  are  facts.  There  will  be 
considerable  difference  of  opinion,  no  doubt,  as  on  pre- 
vious occasions,  as  to  the  artistic  value  and  the  morality 
of  the  kind  of  realism  affected  by  the  author  of  "  Kings  in 
Exile";  but  of  one  thing  there  is  no  doubt  whatever: 
everybody  will  want  to  read  the  book  and  enjoy  the  dis- 
closures. Like  "  Le  Nabab,"  and  "  L'Evangeliste,"  and 
"  Les  Rois  en  Exil,"  it  will  run  through  its  fifty  or  sixty 
editions.  By  the  time  people  have  grown  tired  of  being 
scandalized  by  it,  Daudet  will  have  nearly  finished  another 
volume.  Then  we  shall  hear  the  whole  outcry  about  real- 
ism and  unrealism,  morality  and  immorality,  decency  and 
indecency,  over  again. 

After  all,  perhaps  this  sort  of  realism  is  better  than  Zo- 
la's, of  which  we  are  being  shown  a  sweet  specimen  in  the 
adaptation  of  "  Pot-bouille,"  which  has  just  been  produced 
at  the  Ambigu.  With  all  his  literary  audacity,  Daudet  is 
a  man  of  refinement.  What  Zola  is,  those  who  have  read 
"  Pot-bouille  "  know  as  well  as  I  do. 

Paris,  December  17,  rSS3.  Passe-partout. 

Since  the  wooden  pavement  was  laid  down  in  Pall  Mall, 
the  clubs  in  that  thoroughfare  have,  for  the  first  time, 
obtained  the  full  use  of  the  buildings  they  occupy.  So 
intolerable  was  the  racket  of  the  passing  carriages  during 
the  height  of  the  season  in  the  old  days,  that  conversation 
in  any  room  which  looked  upon  the  street  was  practically 
impossible.  All  this  has  been  changed  since  wood  was 
laid  down,  and  a  party  of  diners  can  now  sit  at  a  window 
looking  upon  Pall  Mall  and  converse  with  each  other  with 
ease  and  comfort. 


Prospective  brides  may  be  interested  to  learn  that  there 
are  thirty-two  days  in  the  year  on  which  it  is  unlucky  to 
marry,  according  to  the  authority  of  a  manuscript  dated  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  These  days  are:  January  r,  2,  4,  5, 
7,  ro,  15;  February  6,  7,  18;  March  1,  6,  8;  April  6,  n; 
May  s,  6,  7;  June  6,  15;  luly  5,  19;  August  15,  16;  Sep- 
tember 6,  7;  October  6;  November  15,  16,  and  December 
15,  16,  r7.  Consequently,  January  is  the  worst  month  and 
October  the  best  month  in  the  year  for  marriage. 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 


Problems  and  Other  Topics  of  Interest  in  the  King  of  Games. 

[  All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addressed 
to  "Chess  Editor  Argonaut,  No.  2115  Fillmore  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal."] 

Problem  I.— By  T.  B,  Rowland,  Dublin,  Ireland. 
BLACK— TEN    PIECES. 


6   W'M 


WHITE— TEN  PIECES. 

White  to  play  and  checkmate  in  three  moves;  or, 
White  to  play  and  stalemate  in  three  moves;  or, 
White  to  play  and  selfmate  in  three  moves;  or, 
Black  to  play  and  checkmate  in  three  moves;  or, 
Black  to  play  and  selfmate  in  three  moves. 


The  following  is  a  game  recently  played  in  the  Nurem- 
berg tourney  between  Messrs.  L.  Paulsen  and  Leffman: 


White. 
Herr  P. 
1— PK4 
2— Kt  K  B  3 

3-P  Q  4  „ 
4— KttksP(a) 
5-Kt  Q  B  3 
6— Kt  tks  Kt 

7— P  tks  B 
8-BQ3 
9-P  K  IS  3 
10 — Castles 
11-BK3 
12— P  Q  R  4 


(SCOTCH   GAMBIT.) 


Bluet. 

Herr  L. 
I-P  K4 
2— Kt  Q  B  3 
3— P  tks  P 
4— Kt  K  B  3 
5-B  O  Kt  5 
6— B  tks  Kt 

(ch) 
7— Q  P  tks  Kt 
8— li  Kt  5  (b) 
9-BK3 
10— Q  Q  2 
11— PKR4 
12— P  R  5 


13— Q  Kt  sc 
14— P  Q  R  ? 


And  wins. 


White. 

Herr  P. 

sq 

„M 

15-R  Q  sq 
16—  P  K  B  4 
17-P  K  s  (c) 
18— B  Q  B  sq 
19— B  K  B  sq 
20— Q  Kt  5 

21— K  B  2 
22— K  tks  P 
23-K  B  2 
24— K  tks  Kt 


Blaci. 
Herr  L. 
13-P  Q  Kt  3 
14 — K  K  2 
15-PQB4 
16-Q  B  3 
17— Kt  Kt  5 
18—  P  R  6 
10—  Kt  tks  R  P 
26— Kt  B  6  (ch) 

21— P  tks  P 
22— Kt  K  8  (ch) 
23-Q  B  6  (ch) 
24— Q  Kt  6  (ch) 
(e) 


(a)  B  B  4  preferred. 

(b)  Very  like  lost  time,  as  the  Bishop  is  driven  to  K  3  at  once, 
without  damage  to  White's  position. 

(c)  Exposing  his  King  to  the  direct  attack  of  the  adverse  Queen. 
17 — P  B  5  seems  the  right  move  here. 

(d)  A  pretty  and  effective  stroke, 
(ej  He  has  no  better  resource.     If: 

White.  Black. 

21— P  tks  Kt  then  Q  Iks  P 

22— R  62  P  R  7  (ch) 

23— R  tks  P  R  tks  R 

24— K  tks  R  R  R  sq  (ch) 

And  Black  wins  easily. 


Before  leaving  New  York  Doctor  Zukertort  left  on 
record  with  the  Herald  the  following  as  his  conclusions  of 
the  relative  standing  of  American  players,  and  the  status 
of  the  art  among  them.  Hesays:  "  There  are  not  nearly  so 
many  champions  here  as  there  are  in  England;  and  as  to 
their  abilities,  while  I  have  met  some  excellent  amateurs 
in  New  York,  yet  it  seems  somehow  as  if  chess  in  your 
city  was  a  season  behind,  if  I  may  so  express  it.  Now,  in 
London  there  are  twenty-eight  chess  clubs  of  the  better 
class,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  little  ones  besides. 
The  employers  of  large  numbers  of  clerks  have  in  several 
instances  established  chess  clubs  for  their  benefit,  paying 
the  expenses,  which  are  moderate  themselves,  and  thus 
affording  their  employees  a  better  kind  of  amusement,  un- 
der better  surroundings,  than  they  would  be  likely  to  find 
otherwise.  There  being  so  many  more  clubs,  so  many 
more  good  professional  players,  and  a  more  wide  spread  in- 
terest in  the  game  in  London  than  here,  it  follows  that 
your  players  are  a  little  behind  the  English  in  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  modern  development  of  the  game.  I  look 
forward  to  a  time  when  chess  shall  be  more  popular  in 
every  large  city  than  it  is  to-day,  for  it  is  a  recreation  which 
requires  no  other  stimulant  than  it  possesses  inherently,  and 
it  exercises  the  brain  without  exciting  and  injuring  it.  Of 
course,  a  man  may  play  chess -to  excess,  as  he  may  do  any- 
thing else  to  excess;  but  when  done  moderately,  I  believe 
it  is  the  best  amusement  that  the  brain  can  find."  Words 
fitly  spoken,  and  handling  our  amateurs  with  the  daintiest 
of  gloves.     Let  them  ponder  and  profit. 


Captain  Kelley,  together  with  several  other  gentlemen 
amateurs,  recently  inquired  of  us  the  derivation  and  signi- 
fication of  the  word  rook.  In  the  Indian  armies  an  armed 
chariot,  generally  drawn  by  elephants,  constitutes  an  im- 
portant feature  in  military  organization,  and  a  powerful  en- 
gine of  war  for  offense  and  defense  alike.  This  chariot  is 
called  a  rath,  which  the  Bengalese  pronounce  roth,  and 
the  Persians  pronounce  rok'h,  whence  comes  the  rook  of 
European  nations.  In  the  same  manner  the  vierge  and/ol 
of  the  French  are  supposed  to  be  corrupted  of  fers  and  _/»"/, 
the  prime  minister  and  elephant  of  the  Persians  and  Arabs. 
The  word  gambit  is  derived  from  an  Italian  phrase  in 
wrestling,  and  signifies  a  movement  by  which  the  adver- 
sary is  tripped  up.  In  chess,  this  is  attempted  by  the  first 
player  putting  a  piece  or  pawn  en  prise  of  the  enemy  early 
in  the  game,  by  which  he  is  enabled  more  rapidly  and  ef- 
fectually to  develop  his  superior  pieces, 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


THE     WITCH'S     RING. 

A  Midnight  Adventure  in  a  New  England  Graveyard.  . 

A  very  curious,  straggling,  sleepy  old  village  is  Adling- 
tune.  Half  a  century  behind  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  still 
sits  between  the  green  hills  of  an  Eastern  State,  with  its 
elbows  on  its  knees  and  its  chin  in  its  hands,  musing  on 
bygone  days,  when  old  King  George  held  the  land  under 
his  sway,  and  when,  as  its  old  folk  sagely  remark,  things 
were  not  as  they  are  now.  There  are  a  great  many  old 
people  in  Adlingtune — in  fact,  very  few  die  young  there. 
The  atmosphere  is  so  dreamy  and  peaceful  that  excite- 
ment can  not  exist,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  busy 
world  is  unknown,  or,  at  most,  only  hums  faintly  over  the 
hills,  like  the  buzzing  of  a  fly  on  a.sunny  pane  on  a  sum- 
mer day.  And  so  they  still  sit  in  their  chimney-corners 
from  year  to  year,  and  muse,  and  doze,  and  dream,  until 
they  dream  their  lives  away  and  take  their  final  sleep.  It 
was  to  an  old  crone  of  this  description  that  I  was  indebted 
for  my  adventure. 

In  the  course  of  my  idle  ramblings  about  the  village,  I 
chanced,  one  day,  to  peer  over  a  crumbling  wall  and  dis- 
covered an  old,  disused  burial-ground.  The  brown  slabs 
were  broken,  prostrate,  and  scattered,  with  only  here  and 
there  a  forlorn,  unsteady  stone  standing  wearily,  and  wait- 
ing for  the  time  to  come  when  it,  too,  might  fall  down  and 
rest  with  the  sleepers  beneath.  Scrambling  over  the  low 
wall,  I  stooped  about  among  the  grass,  pushing  away  the 
tangled  masses  of  vines  and  leaves  from  the  faces  of  slabs 
that  I  might  read  the  inscriptions  there.  But  the  suns  and 
storms  of  over  an  hundred  years  had  obliterated  nearly 
all  the  letters,  so  that  only  portions  of  names  and  dates  re- 
mained. Finally,  down  in  a  deep  corner  of  the  enclosure, 
where  the  weeds  grew  densest  and  the  shade  was  darkest, 
I  found  an  old  stone  which,  leaning  forward,  had  protect- 
ed its  face  from  the  storms,  and  on  this  stone  I  read  the 
words : 

BARBARA    CONWAIL. 

BORN   1670,    DIED   1730.       AGE.   60  YEARS. 
Having  been  lawfitlly  executed  for  the  practice  of  witchcraft. 

My  curiosity  was  at  once  aroused.  I  inquired  of  seve- 
ral persons  as  to  the  history  of  this  woman,  but  without 
success  for  a  time.  Finally,  however,  I  found  an  old 
woman,  who  told  me  the  history  of  Barbara  Conwail,  as  it 
had  been  handed  down  by  her  ancestors: 

Living  in  an  old  stone  house  at  the  edge  of  the  village, 
she  was  rarely  seen — for  no  one  ever  crossed  her  threshold 
— save  when  she  was  occasionally  met  by  a  frightened 
party  of  children  idling  away  a  summer  afternoon's  holi- 
day in  the  woods,  when  she  would  scowl  and  pass  away, 
stooping  along  over  the  fields,  gathering  herbs  with  which 
to  brew  her  mighty  potions.  No  one  ever  interfered  with 
her,  however,  until  a  sad  year  came  to  Adlingtune. 

An  epidemic  broke  out,  and  raged  with  a  fur)'  that  noth- 
ing could  withstand.  People  began  to  mutter  that  Barbara 
the  witch  was  the  cause  of  it.  Passing  along  the  road,  she 
was  stoned  by  a  party  of  boys,  to  whom  she  turned,  and, 
shaking  her  bony  hand,  shrieked  that  the  curse  was  upon 
them. 

Two  of  the  lads  sickened  and  died  in  a  few  days,  and 
though  scores  were  carried  away  in  a  like  manner,  an  es- 
pecial import  was  attached  to  their  death.  Barbara  began 
to  be  watched.  They  looked  through  her  windows  at  mid- 
night and  found  her  bending  over  a  seething  cauldron, 
throwing  in  herbs,  muttering  cabalistic  words,  and  stirring 
the  mixture  with  what  they  reported  to  be  a  human  bone. 
Old  Barbara  was  working  her  charms. 
gSo  when,  one  morning,  a  man  came  into  town,  bruised 
and  covered  with  mud,  and  testified  that  as  he  rode  past 
old  Barbara's  house,  at  twelve  o'clock  the  night  before,  he 
saw  the  Arch  Fiend  and  the  witch  in  conversation  upon 
the  house-top,  surrounded  by  flames,  and  laughing  fiend- 
ishly in  the  lurid  glare  as  they  shook  their  fists  at  the  plague- 
stricken  village  sleeping  below,  his  tale  found  ready  cre- 
dence. The  fact  that  he  was  an  habitual  drunkard,  and 
had,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  rolled  from  his  house  in 
a  drunken  stupor  and  passed  the  night  in  a  ditch,  dream- 
ing wild  dreams,  did  not  in  the  least  detract  from  the  be- 
lief of  the  villagers  in  his  account  of  this  scene ;  and  when 
he  related  how  this  pair  of  demons  had  pounced  upon  him, 
and  had  first  tortured  and  then  thrown  him  senseless  into 
a  ditch,  their  indignation  became  uncontrollable. 

Old  Barbara  was  tried,  condemned,  and  hanged,  though 
she  protested  in  her  innocence  to  the  last.  The  little  sum 
of  money  found  in  her  possession  was  used  to  buy  that 
grave-stone — as  no  one  would  dare  appropriate  it — and  to 
this  day,  if  any  one  were  bold  enough  to  go  to  her  grave  at 
midnight  on  the  same  day  of  the  year  on  which  she  was 
hanged,  and  say:  "Barbara,  I  believe  you  were  inno- 
cent," at  the  same  time  stretching  out  his  hand  over  the 
grave,  she  would  appear  to  him  and  place  in  his  hand  a 
talisman.    • 

This  talisman  would  bring  good  fortune  as  long  as  he  re- 
tained it,  but  at  some  time  in  his  life  the  witch  would  re- 
turn to  him  and  claim  her  own. 

The  old  woman  ended  her  story  in  a  low,  impressive 
monotone,  which,  with  her  earnestness  and  sincere  belief 
in  what  she  said,  almost  carried  conviction  to  me  in  spite 
of  reason.  As  I  sauntered  away,  ridiculing  these  ignorant 
and  superstitious  village  folk,  I  found  myself  almost  un- 
consciously wandering  back  through  the  old  burial  ground 
to  the  witch's  grave.  Carelessly  glancing  at  the  inscription, 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that  upon  that  very  day  was  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  her  death,  and  still 
more  surprised  when  the  thought  occurred  to  me  of  watch- 
ing at  her  grave  that  night.  I  ridiculed  and  scoffed  the 
idea.  Where  was  my  boasted  common  sense  and  incre- 
dulity? But,  still  returning  ever,  came  that  wayward  thing 
called  fancy — and  it  conquered. 

csjThe/vorld  was  wild  and  weird  that  night,  when  I  stole 
forth  from  the  village.  The  wind  was  moaning  through 
the'trees  and  sobbing  piteously;  the  black  clouds  were 
driven  in  broken  patches  across  the  sky,  now  letting  down 
the  moonshine,  and  again  shrouding  all  in  blackest  night, 
and  making  the  shadows  chase  each  other  about  and  steal 
around  comers  upon  one  in  a  manner  that  made  me  wince 


in  spite  of  myself.  Climbing  the  low  stone  wall — rather 
nervously,  I  confess — I  stole  away  through  the  old,  down- 
trodden graves,  pushing  through  the  weeds  and  briars  as 
silently  as  possible,  and  making  my  way  toward  that  dark, 
dreary  corner  where  the  old  witch  reposed.  A  graveyard 
at  noon  is  a  very  different  spot  from  a  graveyard  at  mid- 
night, especially  if  one  is  there  to  seek  an  interview  with  a 
spirit. 

I  reached  the  place  and  stood  by  the  tomb.  It  still 
lacked  a  few  minutes  of  twelve,  and  as  I  stood  there  watch- 
ing the  moonlight  flitting  over  the  graves,  I  longed  for  a 
little  ray  to  creep  in  with  me.  But  no — approaching  and 
receding  and  wavering  all  about  me,  it  never  touched  this 
grave,  but  fled  away  as  often  as  it  approached,  as  though 
frightened  at  the  black  shadow  forever  lurking  there. 

By  and  by  the  village  clock  tolled  twelve.  As  the  slow, 
tremulous  tones  stole  out  on  the  night,  the  wind  ceased 
moaning,  the  clouds  covered  the  face  of  the  moon,  the  in- 
sects stopped  chirping,  and  when  the  last  stroke  was 
finished,  the  almost  unbearable  silence  was  broken  only  by 
my  own  breathing,  which  I  strove  in  vain  to  suppress. 
The  darkness  was  intense,  and  I  could  see  nothing.  A 
terrible  feeling  of  guilt  and  terror  seized  me,  that  I,  a 
mortal,  should  be  intruding  there  at  such  an  hour.  Me- 
chanically I  strove  to  speak  the  words  I  had  been  told, 
but  my  lips  refused  to  form  a  sound. 

Still  I  stood  in  that  awful,  black  silence,  chilled  with 
fear,  until  with  a  mighty  effort  I  reached  out  my  arm  over 
the  grave,  and  grasped — a  hand. 

It  was  only  for  an  instant — not  that,  for  it  was  jerked 
away  in  a  twinkling — but  long  enough  to  feel  how  warm 
and  velvety  it  was,  and  how  small.  Not  that  I  lingered 
there  to  reflect  upon  these  novel  qualities  in  the  hand  of  a 
ghost — and  an  old  witch  at  that — for  you  altogether  mis- 
take my  braveiy  in  supposing  it;  but  it  was  after  I  had 
cleared  the  old  wall  at  a  bound  and  was  out  on  the  moon- 
lit road,  walking  at  a  rattling  good  pace  toward  town,  that 
I  recalled  it. 

From  a  state  of  intense  cold,  I  had  changed  to  burning 
heat.  The  touch  of  those  soft  fingers  thrilled  me  through 
as  with  an  electric  shock,  and  I  walked  faster  still  in  my 
excitement.  Gradually  the  consciousness  forced  itself 
upon  me  that  I  held  something  in  one  of  my  clenched 
hands.  There  was  first  a  glitter  and  then  a  sparkle,  as  the 
moonlight  fell  into  the  hollow  of  my  upraised  hand,  and  I 
saw  there  a  glittering  ring  set  with  flashing  stones.  The 
icicles  began  slipping  down  my  back  again,  and  I  hurried 
on. 

Some  persons  may  be  inclined  to  deride  my  nervousness 
on  this  occasion,  but  I  assure  such  that  I  am  not  naturally 
a  timid  man.  I  have  a  medal  hanging  in  my  room  at 
home,  which  asserts  that  I  am  not  a  timid  man,  and,  above 
all,  I  had  always  been  particularly  devoid  of  superstitious 
fear;  but  truth  compels  me  to  say  that  I  not  only  lighted 
all  the  lights  on  reaching  my  room  at  the  little  inn  that 
night,  but  turned  them  very  high  into  the  bargain;  and 
that  I  made  a  systematic  inspection  of  all  the  closets,  and 
removed  from  its  peg  a  long  cloa"k  that  was  hanging  in  a 
very  suggestive  position  on  the  wall.  This  done,  I  sat 
down — with  my  back  against  the  wall — and  examined  the 
ring. 

It  was  a  quaint  old  ring,  curiously  carved  and  massive. 
The  setting  was  composed  of  several  small  colored  stones 
set  in  a  circle  about  a  large  diamond.  My  financial  cir- 
cumstances had  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  acquaint 
myself  with  precious  stones  and  their  values,  so  that  I 
could  only  surmise  that  the  ring  was  somewhat  valuable. 
Considering  "the  excited  condition  of  my  nerves  by  this 
time,  it  was  not  strange  that  I  should  start  when  my  eye 
fell  upon  the  name  that  was  inscribed  in  quaint  letters  in- 
side the  ring — "  Barbara." 

I  sat  and  mused  upon  the  whole  adventure;  what  the 
crone  had  told  me — the  graveyard,  the  ring,  and  (this  was 
returned  to  me  the  oftenest)  the  thrilling  touch  of  that 
soft  hand  in  the  darkness. 

Perhaps  I  should  say  right  here  that  I  called  myself  an 
old  bachelor,  and  had  never  been  in  love — that  is,  with 
any  mortal.  I  did  not  think  that  I  was  devoid  of  senti- 
ment or  feeling,  for  I  often  dreamed  of  love,  and  worshiped 
beautiful  things  of  my  own  fancy ;  but  my  life  had  been 
thrown  among  ooys  and  men,  and  woman  was  far  away  and 
a  mystery.  A  motherless  home,  a  stern  father,  a  hard- 
working student's  life  at  college,  a  stranger  struggling  for 
bread  and  reputation  in  a  great  city — one  can  perceive  now 
it  could  be  that  I  had  made  few  acquaintances  among 
women.  In  reality  I  was  only  twenty-five,"  but  much  ex- 
perience and  a  busy  life  had  made  me  feel  older;  so,  as  I 
said,  I  called  myself  a  bachelor.  ■ 

I  have  given  this  brief  history  of  myself  in  order  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  another  confession.  I  was  falling  in  love 
with  the  owner  of  that  soft,  warm  hand.  It  is  preposter- 
ous, but  it  is  true.  I  began  to  doubt  my  reason.  In  vain 
I  tried  to  remember  that  Barbara,  the  witch,  was  an  old, 
ugly  woman.  The  only  picture  I  could  call  up  was  that  of 
a  Deautiful  young  girl  with — but  words  fail  me ;  only  she 
was  far  from  ghastly,  but  was  as  warm,  and  substantial,  and 
full  of  life  as  that  hand  had  seemed  to  be. 

The  fire-irons  fell  with  an  unearthly  clatter  and  startled 
me  out  of  my  dreams.  I  went  to  bed  to  soothe  my  nerves 
with  sleep,  and  lay  awake  most  of  the  night  with  the  lamps 
burning. 

Fortune  smiled  upon  me  from  that  night.  Two  years 
of  busy,  city  life  had  passed,  and  old  Barbara's  talisman 
was  still  unreclaimed,  when  one  day — Do  you  believe  in 
love  at  first  sight?  Well,  if  the  first  appearance  of  Walter 
Wyman's  sister  had  not  conquered  me,  as  she  stood  under 
the  parlor  lamps,  a  revelation  of  beauty  and  youth,  the 
tuoch  of  her  hand  when  she  welcomed  her  brother's  friend 
would  have  enslaved  me  forever.  Never  had  a  touch  so 
thrilled  me  since — since  I  had  held  the  witch's  hand  in 
the  graveyard.  The  same  peculiar  shock  passed  through 
me,  and  the  memory  of  that  spectral  night  came  over  me 
like  a  flash. 

But  I  did  not  start  out  to  tell  a  love  story.  Let  me 
briefly  say  that  I  fell  in  love,  hopelessly  and  ndicuously  in 
love,  and  that  I  acted  just  like  all  lovers  have  done  since 
the  world  began.  It  doesn't  matter  much  about  a  man's 
age.  At  twenty-seven  he  will  conduct  himself  pretty  much 
as  he  would  have  done  at  seventeen,  and  so  I  wrote  verses, 


and  sighed,  and  tormented  myself  with  a  thousand  hopes 
and  fears,  and  grew  hot  and  cold  by  turns,  and  wonder- 
fully timid,  and  prided  myself  upon  concealing  it  all, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  state  of  my  feelings  was 
perfectly  apparent  to  all  my  acquaintances. 

Matters  were  in  this  interesting  state,  when  one  day  an 
opportunity  occurred  of  which  I  availed  myself  with  a  de- 
gree of  skill  and  presence  of  mind  that  I  am  proud  of  to 
this  day.  It  all  came  about  through  my  asking  the  young 
lady  if  she  believed  in  ghosts. 

"  I  suppose  I  should,"  said  she,  laughing,  "  considering 
my  experience." 

Leave  a  woman  alone  to  make  an  evasive  answer.  Of 
course,  I  implored  an  explanation,  and  she  related  to  me 
the  following  story : 

"  It  was  about  two  years  ago  when  a  party  of  girls,  just 
home  from  school,  were  visiting  a  friend  down  in  the 
country.  One  of  the  girls  had  heard  a  foolish  old  story 
about  a  witch's  grave,  and  some  nonsense  about  her  an- 
nual appearance,  and  a  talisman,  and  when  I  expressed 
my  incredulity,  they  braved  me  to  put  it  to  the  test. 
What  is  the  matter?  The  place?  A  little  town  called 
Adlingtune.    . 

"Foolishly  I  accepted  their  challenge,  and  received  a 
terrible  fright.  I  carried  out  the  instructions  and  stretched 
my  arm  over  the  grave.  It  was  so  dark  I  could  see  noth- 
ing, but  some  one  seized  my  hand.  I  was  so  benumbed 
with  fear  that  I  could  not  cry  out,  but  could  only  fly 
through  the  lonely  graveyard  to  where  my  trembling  com- 
panions were  awaiting  me  in  the  field.  It  was  a  foolish 
adventure,  for  I  fell  ill,  and  it  cost  me  a  valuable  ring, 
which  was  left  to  me  by  poor  Aunt  Barbara.  '  For  her 
little  namesake,'  she  said,  when  she  sent  it  across  the  sea 
to  me.  You  see,  the  ring  was  a  little  large  for  my  finger, 
and  was  pulled  off  by — by" 

"  By  me,"  I  interrupted,  taking  the  lost  ring  from  my 
pocket. 

It  was  time  for  Barbara  (I  forgot  to  say  that  was  her 
name)  to  be  startled  now.  I  hope  I  may  say  that  I  came 
out  strong  on  that  occasion.  I  told  my  story  in  a  very  im- 
pressive way ;  lingered  over  the  effect  of  the  witch's  hand 
on  my  heart;  spoke  of  the  good  fortune  the  talisman  had 
brought  me ;  made  a  very  pretty  allusion  to  Barbara  the 
witch  reclaiming  her  own — for  was  she  not  a  witch,  after 
all,  as  I  could  testify,  having  felt  her  charms? — and,  finally, 
not  only  offered  to  return  the  ring,  but  to  give  myself  into 
the  bargain. 

She  took  both.  F.  R.  H. 

January,  1884. 


"  A  gentleman  who  does  business  in  Buenos  Ayres,"  says 
a  writer  in  the  Washington  Capital,  "  gave  me  the  other 
day  many  interesting  details  in  regard  to  E.  D.  Winslow, 
the  Boston  forger,  who  it  now  such  a  prominent  figure  in 
that  South  American  city.  His  present  name,  as  many 
readers  know,  is  W.  D.  Lowe,  a  name  assumed  by  him  on 
his  arrival  in  Uruguay.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
heard  of  a  more  interesting  and  romantic  career  than  his. 
Winslow  was  dropped  out  of  the  navy  in  1869,  having 
served  as  chaplain  from  J864.  His  newspaper  and  other 
enterprises  in  Boston,  which  were  cut  short  by  the  discov- 
er)' of  his  forgeries,  occupied  him  for  three  or  four  years, 
and  his  present  career  dates,  I  believe,  from  about  the  year 
1875  or  1876.  Since  his  arrival  in  Buenos  Ayres  fortune 
seems  to  have  smiled  upon  his  every  endeavor,  and,  al- 
though his  former  record  is  well  known,  he  is  treated  as  a 
reputable  person,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful men  of  the  place.  Almost  immediately  on  his  ar- 
rival in  Buenos  Ayres  he  succeeded  in  borrowing  money 
sufficient  to  establish  his  newspaper,  the  Daily  Herald. 
This  has  been  a  success  from  the  start,  and  is  now  pub- 
lished in  French  and  Spanish,  as  well  as  in  English.  This 
is  a  Sunday  paper  as  well  as  a  daily,  and  Mr.  Winslow's 
religious  homilies  in  his  Sunday  edition  are  said  to  be  as 
good  reading  as  the  latitude  of  Buenos  Ayres  affords.  He 
has  become  the  owner  of  a  handsome  block  of  buildings, 
drives  the  best  pair  of  horses  in  Buenos  Ayres,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  a  city  of  half  a  million  people,  and  lives  in  a 
handsome  quinta  on  the  outskirts.  He  has  a  telephone 
from  his  business  office  to  his  residence,  and  does  most  of 
his  editing  there.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Buenos  Ayres 
he  succeeded  in  marrying  a  young  woman,  and  went  to 
England  on  his  wedding  trip,  but  remained  there  but  a 
short  time  for  fear  of  an  application  from  the  United  States 
for  his  extradition.  My  informant  says  that  since  he  has 
been  in  Buenos  Ayres  he  has  been  to  Europe  twice  on  im- 
portant missions  for  the  government  of  that  country;  that 
he  has  the  entree  at  the  President's  house,  where  he  even 
takes  precedence  of  the  President's  ministerial  advisers, 
who  are  obliged  to  wait  until_  his  business  is  done  before 
they  go  in  so  do  theirs.  He  is  so  powerful  that  he  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  breaking  down  any  person  who  should 
undertake  to  expose  or  oppose  him,  and  no  one  cares  to  do 
it.  He  is  a  member  of  the  principal  club  of  the  place,  and 
is  personally  intimate  with  the  American  Minister.  He 
has  experienced  only  one  rebuff  since  his  residence  in  that 
country  began,  which  was  his  expulsion  from  the  church 
on  account  of  the  disclosure  of  the  base  treatment  of  his 
first  wife,  whom  he  abandoned  to  penury  in  Massachusetts. 
It  is  said  that  he  has  not  manifested  any  disposition  to  pay 
off  the  amounts  realized  out  of  his  forgeries  in  Boston. 
His  credit  in  Buenos  Ayres  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  good, 
and  prominent  merchants  are  always  ready  to  lend  him  all 
the  money  that  he  wants.  If  this  is  not  a  remarkable  ca- 
reer, then  I  never  heard  of  one." 


There  is  another  monster  trial  to  come  up  shortlybefore 
Vice-Chancellor  Bacon,  in  England,  which  promises  to 
last  as  long  as  the  Tichborne  case,  of  which  Lord  Cole- 
ridge was  a  great  part.  The  amount  in  dispute  is  $2,500,- 
000.  There  are  ten  defendants,  who  make  separate 
defenses  and  employ  separate  counsel.  Three  counsel 
are  engaged  for  each  defendant;  and  the  plaintiff,  a  well- 
known  company,  has  five.  The  company's  leading  lawyer 
has  $5,000  marked  on  his  brief,  and  the  others  on  both 
sides  from  $2,500  down  to  $1,500.  The  pleadings  make 
up  a  large  folio  volume.  As  Sir  James  Bac 
five,  it  is  likely  to  finish  him. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


SOCIETY. 

"  Bavardin's  "    Letter. 

Dear  Argonaut:  Despite  the  flattering  hopes  which 
were  raised  in  the  beginning  of  the  season,  when  a  few 
parties  succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly  that  society  be- 
came sure  of  a  briliant  campaign,  the  present  outlook  is 
anything  but  a  realization  of  those  hopes.  Not  a  single 
big  ball  on  the  tapis  for  the  month  (unless  Miss  Ad- 
die  Mills's  ball  is  fixed  for  the  end  of  it).  Mrs.  Hager's 
ball  will  not  be  given  until  just  before  Lent,  and  as  that 
season  opens  on  the  27th  of  February,  it  is  yet  some  dis- 
tance off.  The  chief  topic  in  fashionable  circles  is  the 
approaching  Donahue-Wallace  wedding,  on  Wednesday 
evening  next.  A  large  reception  at  judge  Wallace's  resi- 
dence, on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  will  follow  the  ceremony,  at 
the  Cathedral.  The  entire  house — which  is  a  large  one — 
will  be  thrown  open  and  utilized  for  the  occasion.  I  hear 
that  the  floral  ornamentation,  both  of  church  and  house, 
will  be  something  beyond  the  common.  The  bridesmaids 
are  to  be  the  Misses  Thornton,  McNally,  McMullin,  Mc- 
Kinstry,  Holladay,  and  Gwin;  the  groomsmen,  Messrs. 
Hyde  R.  Bowie,  J.  D.  Phelan,  George  Duval,  H.C.Gil- 
mor,  Samuel  Ralston,  C.  F.  Hanlon.  The  gay  world  is 
anticipating  several  parties  in  honor  of  the  young  couple, 
and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  disappointed;  but  I  fear  chances 
are  that  the  bridal  ball,  at  the  Donahue  mansion,  on  Bry- 
ant Street,  will  be  the  only  one  given.  It  is  possible  that 
Mrs.  Con.  0\Sul!ivan  may  give  a  reception,  but  Marquis 
Oliver's  entertainment  is  to  take  the  form  of  a  dinner, 
which  is  a  pity,  for  his  beautiful  house  on  Pine  Street  is  so 
admirably  suited  for  ball-giving.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter 
Donahue  gave  a  family  dinner  last  week — for  which  I  use 
the  term  family  as  applied  to  the  guests,  for  the  menu  was 
worthy  of  being  a  styled  a  banquet.  The  Wallaces  and 
Donahues  united  around  the  festive  board  to  wish  health 
and  happiness  to  the  young  representatives  of  the  relative 
families  about  to  be  joined  in  marriage.  Baroness  Schroe- 
der  held  a  reception  on  Monday  last,  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel,  and  will  be  "  at  home"  there  again  on  next  Mon- 
day, which  will  be  her  last  reception  before  departing  for 
the  baron's  ranch,  immediately  after  the  wedding  01  her 
brother  and  its  consequent  festivities.  Young  Donahue  and 
his  bride  will  also  take  up  their  residence  at  the  Occidental, 
for  a  time,  at  least.  On  Monday  evening  Mrs.  Phelan 
gave  a  dance  to  her  daughters,  Miss  Mollie  Phelan  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Sullivan.  Although  of  an  informal  character — 
invitations  having  been  verbal — all  the  concomitants  of  a 
formal  party  were  there — viz:  large  rooms  for  dancing, 
Ballenberg's  band,  and  an  elaborate  supper.  On  dii  it  was 
but  a  forerunner  of  a  more  extended  affair  to  be  given  in 
honor  of  the  bride  of  next  week.  Nous  7'errons.  Does  it 
not  seem  a  pity  that  our  society  should  not  manage  that 
their  parties  should  follow  each  other,  and  thereby,  as  it 
were,  stretch  over  space,  rather  than  two  or  three  fall  upon 
the  same  night  and  then  have  no  more  for  a  week  or  two? 
Thus  the  different  dances  on  New  Year's  evening  came 
near  spoiling  each  other,  at  none  of  them  enough  dancing 
men  being  present  to  make  either  a  success.  (Jn  Friday 
evening  the  Crickets  met  at  Mrs.  Fred.  Low's,  it  being  Miss 
Flora's  turn  to  play  hostess  to  that  merry  club.  The  night 
being  damp,  a  long  awning  was  most  considerately 
stretched  over  the  steps  leading  from  the  carriages  to  the 
hall-door;  and  inside,  the  rooms  were  all  thrown  open, 
decorated  with  bright  flowers,  and  canvased  for  dancing. 
Here,  too,.Ballenberg  presided  over  the  music,  and  every 
one  united  in  declaring  they  had  a  "  splendid  time."  Miss 
Katie  Babcock  will  receive  the  Crickets  next  in  turn 
on  the  iSth,  at  her  father's  residence,  on  Essex  Street, 
when,  it  is  safe  to  say,  they  will  enjoy  themselves,  as  Miss 
Babcock  makes  a  charming  hostess.  I  heard  yesterday 
that  Miss  Flood  intends  making  the  occasion  of  her  wel- 
coming the  Crickets  the  time  of  the  long-expected  german 
also;  and,  as  it  will  be  in  all  probability  the  "  wind-up  " 
of  the  season,  something  extra  will  be  indulged  in.  On 
the  same  evening  as  Miss  Low's  party,  Mrs.  Lissak  gave  a 
dance  for  her  daughters,  and  Mrs.  Wallace  gave  a  recep- 
tion to  her  newly  married  daughter,  Mrs.  Herztstein,  both 
of  which  are  spoken  of  as  having  been  very  pleasant  affairs. 
I  understand  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot,  among 
some  of  the  young  gentlemen  at  the  Palace  and  Grand 
Hotels,  to  have  a  fancy-dress  german,  either  before  Lent 
or  after  Faster,  at  the  Palace.  The  small  dining-room  is 
to  be  used  for  dancing.  Indeed,  I  heard  one  young  lady 
say  that  a  member  of  the  San- Rafael  Lawn-tennis  Club 
(as  it  existed  last  summer)  was  composing  a  costume  to 
represent  that  lively  game,  to  be  worn  on  the  occasion. 
Atter  Easter  will  come  the  house-warming  given  to  Mrs. 
Porter  Ashe  by  her  mother,  in  the  fine  house  she  has  been 
building  while  the  young  couple  were  absent,  and  which 
will  be  completed  about  that  time.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker 
does  not  confine  her  hospitalities  to  any  locale,  though  she 
gave  a  charming  young  people's  party  last  week  in  Sacra- 
mento, when  quite  a  party  of  her  young  friends  from  here 
went  up  to  attend  it,  among  the  number  Miss  Mollie  Ashe, 
who  will  make  her  formal  debut  into  society  ere  long.  It 
is  a  matter  of  regret  among  music  lovers  that  the  amateur 
concert,  which  was  at  one  time  all  but  announced,  should 
seem  in  danger  of  abandonment  altogether.  With  such 
trained  sweet  voices  as  those  of  Miss  McDowell,  Miss 
Edith  McAllister,  Miss  Holladay,  and  Miss  Sibyl  Sander- 
son, to  say  nothing  of  the  accomplished  Mrs.  Fiall  McAl- 
lister, surely  a  most  attractive  programme  could  be  made 
put,  that  would  fill  not  only  the  hall  selected  to  overflow- 
ing, but  also  exchequer  of  whatever  charity  might  be  chosen 
as  the  beneficiary.  The  news_of  the  day,  musically,  is  that 
La  Diva  Patti  is  actually  coming  to  us  for  a  two  weeks'  sea- 
son of  opera  at  the  California  Theatre  in  March;  so  now 
opera  cloaks  will  be  in  order,  and  high-priced  tickets  ar- 
dently longed  for.  What  a  chance  this  will  offer  for  some 
of  our  jeunesse  done  to  give  a  swell  opera  party,  followin  > 
the  old  adage,  "  the  more  cost,  the  more  honor"!  Amoiv 
the  recent  departures  Eastward  this  week  were  Major  Rath- 
bone  and  his  wife.  The  major's  many  friends  sympathize 
him  in  the  recent  painful  affliction  in  his  family  which 
ailed  him  to  his  mother's  side  in  Albany.    Mrs.  George 

-irst  is  protracting  her  stay  in  the  East  in  order  that  her 


young  friend  and  compagnou  du  voyage  y  Miss  Crockett,  r/,ay 
enjoy  some  of  the  pleasures  of  a  New  York  winter;  but  her 
friends  look  for  her  return  to  us  before  very  long,  when  it 
is  safe  to  say  the  beautiful  house  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  will 
be  again  the  centre  of  hospitality.  Mrs.  Fair  is  said  to  be 
deliberating  between  a  dancing  reception  or  a  musicale. 
I  saw  it  stated  in  a  foreign  paper,  the  other  day,  that  one 
of  our  heiresses  had  been  captured  by  a  British  peer,  and 
that  the  recent  trip  East  was  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a 
trousseau.     Can  this  be  true?  Bavardin. 

Notes  and  Gossip, 
Among  the  departures  last  week  for  the  Sandwich  Islands  were 
F.  F.  Low  and  Gustave  Touchard.  Miss  Juliet  Corson  left  Oak- 
land Saturday  for  her  home  in  the  East.  Miss  Mattie  Whitney 
will  spend  the  winter  in  Chicago,  having  left  last  week.  Miss 
Mamie  FMndley  is  the  guest  of  the  Misses  Tyrrell,  in  Sacramento. 
Miss  lulia  Bray,  of  Fruit  Yale,  and  Ailane  Joers,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, are  visiting  the  Misses  Carroll  of  Sacramenlc .  Miss  Ro- 
wena  Hunt,  of  Woodland,  Miss  Scott,  daughter  of  Irving  Scott, 
and  Miss  Quint  have  been  guests  of  Miss  Mamie  Finclley  since  the 
New  Year.  Miss  Lucy  Williams  and  Miss  Lulu  Tyrrell  have  re- 
turned from  their  vacation  to  Notre  Dame  Convent.  Miss  Ella 
Pierson,  daughter  of  H.  H.  Pierson.  of  the  Baldwin,  has  been  the 

guest  of  Miss  Florence  McKune.  While  there,  she  assisted  Thurs- 
ay  at  the  wedding  of  Miss  Kate  Green,  niece  of  Mrs.  judge  Mc- 
Kune, and  Captain  B.  B.  Suttle,  of  Portland,  Oregon.  The  house 
was  beautifully  decorated  for  the  occasion,  and  under  the  time- 
honored  marriage -bell  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev. 
M.  M.  Gibson,  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  Rev.-J.  E.  Anderson,  of 
Davisville — the  bride's  home.  After  an  elegant  repast,  the  couple 
.left  for  the  Bay.  Los  Angeles  and  ther.  Davisville  will  be  included 
in  the  wedding  trip  before  their  final  departure  for  Oregon,  where 
the  Captain  is  connected  with  the  Postal  Department.  Mrs. 
Egbert  Mott  will  make  her  future  home  in  San  Jose.  Miss  Mamie 
Denson  is  home  again  from  Carson.  Mrs.  fudge  McFarland 
joined  her  husband  Friday  in  San  Francisco.  Mrs.  C.  W.  Rosen- 
stock  and  her  daughter  Hilda,  a  recent  debutante,  spent  the  New 
Year  at  Monterey.  Messrs.  T.  H.  Goodman  and  J.  C.  Stubbs,  of 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  Maior  Rathbone,  with  a  number  of 
railroad  people,  including  several  ladies,  left  last  Tuesday  for  the 
East,  lose  F.  Gudoy  left  last  week  for  a  six-months'  sojourn  in 
Mexico,  where  he  is  engaged  in  building  a  cable  road.  James 
Banks  Taylor,  of  the  firm  of  C.  Adolphe  Low  &  Co.,  left  Friday 
for  his  home  in  England,  l>eing  in  a  very  precarious  state  of  health. 
Mr*.  Isaac  E.  Davis,  who  for  the  past  year  has  l>een  with  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Pillsbury,  traveling  in  Europe,  returned  last 
week.  Mrs.  George  Hearst  is  expected  home  next  niunth.  [. 
Elliot  Gondii  arrived  from  the  East  Saturday.  Hon.  John  Conness, 
from  Boston,  is  in  the  city,  but  will  leave  shortly  for  Mexico, 
where  he  has  interests.  Ex-Mayor  Frank  McCoppin,  at  present 
resident  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  also  Hon.  John  Scott,  of  Siskiyou, 
are  among  the  later  arrivals  at  the  Palace.  Messrs.  C.  S.  and  D. 
A.  Joy,  sons  of  the  railroad  king  of  Michigan;  also  State  Superin- 
tendent W.  T.  Welcker,  are  at  the  Grand.  Hon.  J.  M.  Fulweiler 
is  at  the  Lick,  while  Hon.  John  Corcoran.  Superior  Judge,  of 
Maripnsa,  and  Hon.  L.  B.  Mizner,  of  Benicia,  are  at  the  Occi- 
dental. O.  T.  Layman  and  family  will  remain  for  the  winter  in 
Alameda,  residing  with  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Thompson.  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Watson  and  family,  accompanied  by  Miss  Foley,  have  re- 
turned from  --Etna  Springs.  Commodore  and  Mrs.  J.  Maury  have 
returned  to  the  Palace  from  a  three  months'  sojourn  at  Riverside. 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Elmer,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  visiting  her  parents 
in  Oakland.  Mr.  and  Mr*.  Charles  Main  returned  from  the  East 
last  week,  and  will  winter  at  the  Palace.  George  A.  Low  and 
family  returned  Wednesday  from  the  East.  Among  the  San  Fran- 
ciscans who  made  a  flying  trip  to  Sacramento  to  attend  the  Crocker 
party,  returning  the  next  day,  were  Mrs.  Green,  the  Misses  Dem- 
ing,  Fannie  and  Lizzie  Crocker,  Millie  Ashe,  Messrs.  William 
Ashe,  Henry  J.  Crocker,  and  Mr.  Wood.  Ex-Lieutenant-Governor 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Laughton,  of  Carson,  remain  Mrs.  E.  B.  Crock- 
er's guests  previous  to  leaving  for  Arizona,  while  Mrs.  Henry  G. 
Crocker  has  returned  from  her  visit  there,  and  is  at  the  Palace. 
In  compliment  to  the  Misses  Olmsted  and  Billings,  who  have  been 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Miller  in  Sacrameneo,  a  very  enjoy- 
able musicale  was  given  last  Wednesday  evening  in  Sacramento. 
The  Phelans  signalized  their  return  by  an  initial  effort  at  entertain- 
ing their  friends  at  their  Yalencia  and  Seventeenth  Street  resi- 
dence Monday  evening.  The  reception,  being  of  rather  an  in- 
formal character,  was  for  that  reason  more  enjoyable.  Over 
eighty  responded  to  the  verbal  invitations,  while  Ballenberg  and  a 
delicious  supper  was  provided  for  the  guests,  who  were  most  hos- 
pitably received  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Phelan,  Miss  Phelan,  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Sullivan.  The  last  reunion  of  the  Cricket  Club  Friday 
evening  at  Mrs.  ex-Governor  Low's  wras  a  more  than  unusually 
brilliant  affair,  an  exception  being  made  to  the  rule  of  excluding 
all  but  members  to  the  number  of  sixty,  who  were  received  by  the 
charming  hostess  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Flora,  most  cordially. 
Among  those  present  at  this  pleasant  seunion  were  the  Misses 
Atherton,  Pomeroy,  Page,  Brumagem,  Haggin,  Cornelle,  Flood, 
Sullivan,  Babcock,  Otis,  Hammond,  Hunt,  Bessie  Sedgwick,  Sibyl 
Sanderson,  Jarboe,  McAllister,  Dudge,  McKinstry,  Cheeseman, 
Polhemus.  Smith,  Champion,  Neill,  Airs.  W.  May,  Mrs.  Newhall, 
Mrs.  Breckinridge,  Mrs.  Favre,  Mrs.  G.  M.  Pinchard,  Mrs.  Pome- 
roy, Messrs.  G.  Page,  Piatt,  C.J.  Swilt,  William  M.  Newhall, 
Cheeseman,  W infield  [ones,  Martin,  De  Lacey,  Griswold,  Barnard. 
Dexter,  Chamberlain,  Robertson,  Baldwin,  '1  ay  lor,  Howard,  Bab- 
cock, Campbell,  Mont  ford,  Wilson,  Nut  tall.  Hooker  Sharon, 
Nickel,  Carolan,  Spencer,  Henry  Redinglon,  Mizner,  Hunter,  IJ. 
Wheeler,  Consul  Olarovsky,  C.  1.  Swilt,  Sheldon,  Harry  Tevis, 
W.  Crocker,  H.  Folsum,  Captain  DillenbecU,  Lieutenants  Tate 
and  Baily,  and  Perrie  Kewen.  Mrs.  Babcock  will  entertain  the 
club  at  their  next  reunion,  the  i8ih  instant.  The  same  evening  the 
Misses  Urtez  gave  a  delightfully  enjoyable  party  to  a  number  of 
their  young  friends,  among  them  being,  besides  the  Misses  Vir- 
ginia, Julia,  and  Minnie  Ortez,  the  Misses  Eva  and  Lena  Maynard, 
Miss  Sallie  Maynard,  and  Miss  Estelle  Maynard  of  San  Mateo, 
Miss  Meares,  the  Misses  Edith  and  Susie  Rising  of  Virginia  City, 
Mrs.  Judge  Rising,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McGaven,  Mr.  W.  Fisher,  Mr. 
M.  Selden,  Mr.  Stafford  Parker,  Mr.  F.  B.  Washington,  and  Mr. 
C.J.  Swift.  The  residence  of  Mrs.  Joseph  de  la  Montanya  has 
been  open  to  a  series  of  merry-makings  of  late,  succeeding  the  de- 
lightful New  Year's  party.  A  reunion  of  the  Anonymous  Club, 
announced  for  Friday  night,  will  be  the  next  on  the  ti£fiist  or  rather 
canvas.  A  most  delightful  dinner  party  was  given  Thursday  last 
by  Mrs.  Colonel  Donahue,  in  honor  of  the  coming  event  of  next 
Wednesday,  the  wedding  of  her  only  son,  Mervyn  Donahue,  to 
Miss  Belle  Wallace;  assisting  were  Judge  and  Mrs.  Wallace,  Baron 
and  Baroness  Von  Schroeder,  and  Mrs.  Edward  Martin,  with  a 
number  of  intimate  friends  of  the  family.  The  dinner  souvenirs 
were  bouquets  of  exotics  tied  with  ribbons  of  blue,  engraved  upon 
which  were  "  A  Happy  New  Year,  "in  gold.  A  large  number  ofthe 
Baron  and  Baroness  Von  Schroeder's  friends  took  occasion  to  pay 
their  respects  Monday  last  at  their  elegant  apartments  at  the  Occi- 
dental, for  which  over  five  hundred  invitations  had  been  issued. 
The  altcrnoon  and  evening  were  both  devoted  to  the  affair,  which 
was  in  every  particular  a  success.  A  second  reception  will  be  held 
Monday  next,  previous  to  their  departure  for  the  South,  and  subse- 
quent to  the  nuptials  of  Wednesday,  for  which  elaborate  prepara- 
tions have  been  made.  The  reception  following  the  ceremony  at 
St.  Mary's  Cathedral  will  be  at  the  residence  of  Chief-Justice  Wal- 
lace, and  promises  to  be  the  leading  social  event  of  the  season  in 
fashionable  circles.  Apropos  of  approaching  weddings,  that  of 
Doctor  John  F.  Morse  to  Miss  Alice  Howell,  daughter  of  D.  M. 
Howell,  a  leading  capitalist  of  Oakland,  will  take  place  the  even- 
ing succeeding.  That  of  Miss  Bessie  McHenry,  daughter  of  the 
late  Judge  McHenry,  and  sister  of  Mrs.  William  Keith,  is  fixed  for 
a  no  distant  date  to  a  son  of  a  leading  capitalist.  Saturday  evening 
last  the  new  Belgian  Consul  was  the  recipient  of  a  banquet  given 


him  at  the  Maison  Doree  by  a  number  of  prominent  Belgian  citi- 
zens. A  very  pretty  expression  of  gratitude  from  the  Belgian  la- 
dies in  the  form  of  an  elegant  inkstand  surmounted  by  a  nag  en- 
ameled in  the  Belgian  colors,  was  presented  by  Professor  Van  der 
Naillen  for  them,  thanking  him  for  his  assistance  in  their  charita- 
ble efforts.  This  was  most  gallantly  responded  to  by  the  Consul. 
A  goodly  sprinkling  of  Oakland's  elite  have  enrolled  themselves  as 
members  or  the  Social  Benedict's  Club,  and,  as  rather  an  innova- 
tion upon  the  usual  rules  of  the  club,  a  large  number  of  invitations 
were  extended  to  outside  friends  at  their  last  reunion,  last  week,  at 
Milliken  Hall,  on  Twelfth  Street.  Among  those  present  were  the 
Graysons.  Alexanders,  Kirkhams,  McNears,  Knowleses,  Bugbecs, 
Houghtons,  Joys,  Bunkers,  Hales,  Bolles,  Rathbones,  McCoys, 
Wards,  Dargies,  Gordons,  Hinckleys,  Steeles,  Horens,  Davises, 
Hayeses,  Quinns,  Prentisses,  Graves,  Cohens  Deanes,  Rabes, 
Coghills,  Allemanys,  Olivers,  Wheelers,  Prathers,  Montagues, 
Wymans,  Tabors,  Tafts,  Stanfords,  and  others.  Appropos  to 
Oakland  affairs,  the  second  of  the  social  musicales  (amateur),  of 
which  the  first  was  inSugurated  last  week  at  General  Kirkham's, 
will  be  at  the  residence  ofDoctor  J.  C.  Tucker's,  next  Wednesday, 
the  third  taking  place  at  A.  A. "Cohen's  residence  in  Alameda. 
The  Pacific  Coast  people  who  are  slopping  at  the  various  hotels  in 
New  York  are  G.  F.  Winterburn,  R.  Wheeler,  and  L  E.  Blake  at 
the  Metroplitan;  H.  F.  Willey  and  wife  and  G.  F.  Grant  at  the 
Gilsey  House;  J.  F.  Pratt  and  wife  at  the  Everett  House;  J.  F. 
Wall  and  wife  and  G.  H.  Atkins  at  the  St.  Denis;  C.  A.  Irwni  at 
the  Devonshire,  F.  M.  Perkins,  Grand  Central;  C.  H.  Hopkins, 
Westminster;  J.  J.  Nead,  Commercial;  G.  Gray,  Union  Square; 
W.  Ellinger,  Sinclair;  Miss  Davis  and  Miss  Callomen,  St.  Nicho- 
las; F.  S.  Mills,  E.  Mills  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Frolich  R.  Francis,  Wind- 
sor; D.  P.  Hammond,  St.  Stephens;  Mrs.  Higgins,  Clarendon. 
Doctor  H.  P.  Wakelee's  recent  accident  in  New  York  is  feared  to 
be  quite  serious.  Those  who  remember  Doctor  Edward  Lasker, 
while  in  this  city  as  one  of  the  Yillard  Party,  will  be  surprised  to 
hear  of  his  sudden  demise,  after  dining  with  his  friend  Jesse  Selig- 
man.  His  residence  while  in  New  York  was  102  Lexington  Ave- 
nue. He  was  on  the  eve  of  returning  to  Germany,  called  thither 
by  the  opening  of  the  Reichstag,  of  which  he  was  a  prominent 
member.  He  has  a  cousin  in  this  city,  Charles  H.  Richler.  L^rd 
and  Lady  Roseberry  sail  the  17th  for  England.  The  many  friends 
of  H.  W  .  Scudder  look  for  him  in  this  city,  en  route  to  his  former 
field  of  labor  in  India.  The  American  board  being  so  urgent  for 
his  return,  he  has  been  induced  to  resign  his  pastorate  in  Glaston- 
bury, Conn.  At  Washington,  ex-Senator  Mitchell  and  family  are 
at  the  Ebbitts  House;  the  menu  cards  for  the  Christmas  dinner 
there  were  most  unique  and  appropriate,  each  course  was  desig- 
nated by  some  apt  quotation  from  Shakespeare.  Miss  Lulu  Ed- 
wards will  spend  the  winter  with  her  grandfather,  General  Ed- 
wards, at  1638  Fifteenth  Street,  N.  W.  Miss  Jessie  Mallory,  of 
Iowa,  will  be  their  guest.  Among  the  thirty-eight  ladies  who  as- 
sisted the  President  in  receiving  New  Year's,  at  the  White  House, 
were  Mrs.  Senator  Miller,  dressed  in  a  crimson  velvet  robe,  with 
front  formed  of  cascades  of  point  lace  placed  between  folds  of  vel- 
vet, a  full  parure  of  diamonds  completing  the  costume;  Mrs. 
Senator  |ones,  of  Nevada,  wore  a  white  surah,  richly  trimmed 
with  fine  lace,  an  aigrette  of  white  ostrich  tips  ornamented  her 
hair,  with  superb  diamond  ornaments  which  stirred  with  each 
movement;  Miss  Beale  wore  blue  crepe  cloth,  with  garniture  of 
jacqueminot  roses;  Miss  Nellie  Arthur  wore  a  simple  white  muslin 
and  embroidery,  while  her  brother,  Allen  Arthur,  assisted  the 
ladies  at  their  pleasant  task  of  receiving.  John  W.  Mackay  ar- 
rived in  Paris  on  last  Christmas  eve.  Miss  Eva's  society 
friends  were  much  disappointed  at  her  non-appearance  in  the  choir 
of  the  Passionist  Church  Sunday,  where  she  was  to  have  made  her 
debut  as  soprano.  An  ultra  fashionable  gathering  crowded  the 
church  in  anticipation  of  the  event,  and  were  pained  to  learn  of 
the  young  lady's  severe  attack  of  bronchitis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Wilson  and  sun  Frank  are  in  Naples.  The  Houghtons  are  in 
Paris.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Salfield  are  in  London.  Mademoiselle 
Marie  Caroline  de  Jouffray,  a  relative  of  the  French  Chancellor  de 
Touffray,  of  this  city,  was  married  recently  to  Monsieur  Billou  Da- 
guerre,  the  inventor  of  daguerreotypy.  Henry  George  arrived  in 
London.  His  reception  by  the  Land  Reform  Union  Committee 
partook  of  the  nature  of  an  ovation,  a  large  crowd  welcoming  him 
on  his  arrival  at  the  Eustin  Square  Station.  His  speech  from  the 
top  of  a  wagonette  fully  expressed  his  sympathy  with  the  working 
masses.  Lee  D.  Craig  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  East.  Miss 
Lillian  Linekin  has  gone  to  Belmont  for  a  week's  visit. 

Art  Notes. 

Fred  Yates  has  almost  recovered  from  his  recent  attack  of  illness. 

Virgil  Williams  has  also  been  out  of  health  for  several  weeks, 
but  is  now  on  the  way  to  recovery. 

Toby  Rosenthal's  latest  picture,  "  The  Immolation  of  Constance 
de  Beverly,"  will  arrive  in  about  ten  days  from  Munich.  Its  owner, 
Irving  M.  Scott,  Esq.,  has  very  generously  offered  to  place  it  on 
exhibition  at  the  Art  Association  Rooms,  on  Pine  Street.  The 
offer  has  been  accepted,  and  it  is  now  proposed  in  art  circles  that 
the  occasion  be  made  for  a  grand  exhibition  of  all  the  Rosenthal 
paintings  on  this  coast.  General  W.  H.  L.  Barnes  is  the  owner 
of  "  Love's  Last  Offering,"  the  exquisite  study  which  won  the  art- 
ist's first  fame.  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Johnson  possesses  the  famous 
"  Elaine,"  and  other  pictures,  including  a  number  of  portraits,  are 
in  the  private  galleries  of  various  citizens.  The  idea  is  very  com- 
mendable, and  should  at  once  be  carried  into  execution.  Tne  dif- 
ferent owners  will,  without  doubt,  be  very  willing  to  do  honor  to 
San  Francisco's  brilliant  son. 


The  Public  Kindergarten  Society  of  San  Francisco  feels  it  an  ab- 
solute duty  to  reopen  its  kindergarten  on  Clementina. Street,  for- 
merly in  connection  with  the  ISoys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society,  and 
closed  not  long  ago  for  lack  of  funds.  In  order  to  make  the  re- 
opening a  permanent  thing,  the  society  requires  subscriptions  in- 
suring an  income  of  not  "less  than  sixty  dollars  per  month,  and 
appeals  to  the  generous-hearted  men  and  women  of  San  Francisco 
to  guarantee  it  this  amount.  If  the  lathers  and  mothers  who  ear- 
nestly strive  to  keep  their  children  m  the  right  way  will  but  think 
of  the  many  little  ones,  in  the  by-ways  and  lanes  of  our  city,  who 
need  constant,  developing  care  to  hold  them  from  evil,  and  to  make 
them  self-reliant,  they  can  not  refuse  the  material  assistance  neces- 
sary to  procure  it.  The  names  of  those  desiring  to  subscribe  may 
be  sent  to  Mrs.  Hardy,  S20  Sutter  Street,  or,  if  preferable,  to  the 
undersigned,  Mrs.  Ramon  Wilson,  1413  Larkin  Street. 


:  Situation  Wanted. — The  undersigned,  a  sober  and  rc- 

:  liable  man,   desires  a   situation  as  president   of  a  railway. 

:  One  with  steel   rails  preferred.     Understands  bonding  and 

:  borrowing  thoroughly.     Can  give  references  from  last  situa- 

:  tion.     No   objection    to   going   into^he  country.     Address 

:  Henry   Yillard,    1304  East   Thirty-eighth   Street    (up-stairs, 

:  back),  New  York. 


A  well-known  society  girl  who  made  her  debut  the  other 
day  in  New  York  is  very  indignant  because  some  wretch 
sent  her  a  bouquet  of  roses,  imbedded  in  which  was  a  tiny 
ivory  prayer-book  with  certain  passages  marked. 


Barbara  Freitchie's  clock  is  said  to  be  in  existence  yet, 
with  its  hands  fixed  at  ten  o'clockj  the  hour  at  which  its 
pendulum  was  shot  away  by  a  soldier's  bullet. 

—^  +  m— 

Hartley  Coleridge  once  being  asked  which  of  Words- 
worth's productions  he  considered  the  prettiest,  very 
promptly  replied;  "  His  daughter  Dora." 


:THE    ARGONAUT. 


THE  NEW  YEAR  IN  NEW  YORK. 


"  Flaneur's  "  Gossip. 

There  was  a  wild  and  altogether  unexpected  burst  of 
generosity  on  the  part  of  New  York  millionaires  during 
holiday  week.  The  city  is  noted  enough  for  its  charities, 
and  its  hundreds  of  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  of  the 
lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind  are  famous;  but  heretofore 
private  citizens  have  not  exerted  themselves  to  any  un- 
wonted extent  trying  to  make  their  fellow-creatures  happy. 
The  burst  of  benevolence,  philanthropy,  and  good  cheer 
which  surprised  everybody  on  Christmas  was  owing  main- 
ly to  Police  Justice  Steckler,  President  Corbin,  and  the 
Lorillard  brothers.  These  gentlemen  with  one  accord 
rushed  into  the  papers  the  Monday  before  Christmas,  and 
announced  that  they  proposed  to  advance  money  and  food 
to  those  citizens  to  whom  they  were  in  any  way  indebted. 
Justice  Steckler  is  a  smart  young  German-American,  who 
was  once  a  contented  clerk  in  a  boot  and  shoe  shop,  but- 
afterward  conceived  the  brilliant  scheme  of  becoming  the 
leader  of  a  certain  faction  of  German  Democrats  who  were 
opposed  to  the  Tammany  and  County  Democracy  branches 
of  their  party.  The  Tammanyites,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
are  the  worst  set  of  flannel-mouthed  Micks  extant.  They 
talk  Irish  habitually,  and  live  on  short  pipes,  East  River 
rum,  and  eloquence.  They  have  only  two  ambitions — one 
to  become  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  the 
other  to  lead  the  Land-league  movement  in  Ireland,  and 
to  thump  the  life  out  of  Her  Majesty. 

The  Germans  in  the  eastern  wards  of  the  city  object  to 
these  idiocyncrasies  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  citizens.  They 
prefer  to  drink  Budweiser,  eat  Sweitzer  cheese,  and  mature 
schemes  for  murdering  Vanderbilt,  Gould,  Keane,  and  the 
other  unfortunate  wights  who  have  been  criminal  enough 
to  make  more  money  than  the  lager-beer-drinking  Ger- 
mans. Justice  Steckler  saw  that  if  he  could  gain  the  lead- 
ership of  this  particular  element  of  Seventh  Ward  German 
society,  he  would  have  a  large  and  influential  backing. 
Therefore  he  grew  a  beard,  after  considerable  mental  ef- 
fort, and  began  to  stand  on  the  tops  of  barrels  and  street 
corners  and  harangue  the  assembled  multitudes.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  he  made  himself  notorious.  He  had 
the  happy  faculty  of  talking  an  incomprehensible  jargon 
about  "  rights,"  which  so  impressed  the  people  that  they 
began  to  believe  him  an  apostle  even  before  he  had  really 
perfected  his  plans.  After  a  good  deal  of  hard  political 
work,  he  succeeded  in  getting  his  clan  together,  and  forced 
the  local  political  leaders  to  recognize  him.  Hence  he  got 
an  appointment  as  a  justice.  The  berth  is  worth,  to  a  man 
of  Justice  Steckler's  shrewdness,  at  least  forty  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  He  had  no  sooner  got  comfortably  fixed 
than  he  began  to  branch  out  in  a  way  that  kept  his  name 
in  the  newspapers  constantly. 

The  day  before  Christmas  he  came  out  in  a  card  to  the 
public,  in  which  he  said  he  would  give  every  one  in  his  dis- 
trict a  big  turkey  on  Christmas  day.  Accordingly,  on  that 
morning  the  justice  stood  on  the  steps  in  front  of  the 
Strickler  Assembly  Rooms,  and  gave  away  birds  of  various 
degrees  of  attenuation  and  emaciation.  The  residents  of 
the  district  received  the  turkeys,  took  them  home,  cooked 
them,  and  ate  them.  Many  of  them  still  live — I  don't  re- 
fer to  the  turkeys.  These  schemes  so  fired  Austin  Corbin 
(whose  crusade  against  the  Jews  identified  him  in  some 
mysterious  way  with  the  corpse  of  the  late  A.  T.  Stewart), 
that  he,  too,  invested  in  all  the  turkeys  that  the  market- 
men  found  it  impossible  to  dispose  of  to  rational  buyers, 
and,  packing  them  away  like  sardines  in  a  baggage  car,  went 
the  whole  length  of  the  Long  Island  road,  and  gave  each 
of  the  station-masters  a  turkey.  The  gift  was  accompan- 
ied by  a  shake  of  the  hand  and  a  few  kind  words.  Up  to 
this  moment  the  baggage-masters  are  still  sublimely  happy. 
The  collision  which  occurred  at  Jamaica  on  the  26th  is  not 
attributed  to  any  of  the  turkeys. 

But  these  gifts  were  thrown  in  the  shade  by  those  of  the 
Lorillards.  Anybody  who  doesn't  know  that  the  Loril- 
lards  are  in  the  tobacco  business  should  take  lessons  in 
geography.  Their  names  are  plastered  all  over  the  land- 
scape in  this  section  of  the  country,  and  they  are  famous 
as  race-horse  breeders.  More  than  this,  they  know  how  to 
make  presents.  Therefore,  like  sensible  men,  they  doub- 
led up  the  salaries  of  their  employees  on  Christmas  day, 
and  thus  expended  about  thirty  thousand  dollars,  while 
Justice  Steckler  and  Corbin,  with  greater  parade,  expended 
less  than  three  thousand  dollars.  These  are  only  three 
instances  of  the  philanthropy  of  prominent  New  York 
men.  I  should  like  nothing  better  than  to  add  my  modi- 
cum of  praise  to  the  disinterested  and  noble  efforts  of  these 
men  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  their  less  fortunate  fel- 
lows, but  Justice  Steckler's  motives  are  so  very  apparent 
that  one  is  compelled  to  look  at  him  askance,  and  both 
Corbin  and  the  younger  Lorillard  have  been  so  impressed 
by  the  brilliant  political  career  of  Mr.  Perry  Belmont  that 
their  eyes  have  turned  longingly  toward  the  capital. 

The  only  man  whose  motives  are  apparently  beyond 
criticism  is  Mr.  Henry  Kimball,  who  gives  away  food  on 
the  City  Hall  steps  to  a  rapacious  multitude.  He  gives 
them  flour,  feed,  grain,  pork,  crackers,  and,  indeed,  any- 
thing else  that  enthusiasts  are  willing  to  give  him.  He  has 
a  small  room  in  the  basement  of  the  City  Hall,  where  he 
keeps  his  supplies.  These  he  distributes  every  week  from 
the  City  Hall  steps.  About  two  hours  before  the  services 
begin,  tramps,  outcasts,  waifs,  and  actors  gather  from  all 
portions  of  the  town  in  the  City  Hall  Park.  They  carry 
paper  bags,  pails,  and  baskets.  The  instant  Mr.  Kimball 
appears  there  is  an  overwhelming  rush  by  the  multitude, 
and  the  services  of  policemen  are  called  in  to  prevent 
the  crowd  from  carrying  the  philanthropist  away.  He  doles 
out  the  food  to  them,  brushes  the  flour  and  grain  from  his 
clothes,  and  goes  back  to  his  parish,  up  town.  He  re- 
ceives no  pay,  and  works  like  a  beavgr  collecting  food. 

The  holidays  were  rather  doleful  this  year  on  account  of 
the  disagreeable  weather.  Each  day  has  been  more  un- 
comfortable than  the  other,  and  we  have  done  nothing  but 
wallow  in  slush  and  moid  and  water  ever  since  the  wassail- 
bowl  began  to  flow  and  the  yule-log  was  lighted  on  the 
hearth.  I  don't  know  what  either  of  these  things  are,  but 
throw  them  in  with  the  other  holiday  tidings. 


I  begin  to  suspect  that  Uncle  Bill  Vanderbilt  is  "  work- 
ing the  press."  He  wishes  to  shine  as  a  man  of  genius 
and  culture.  The  preliminary  indications  of  this  desire 
were  evinced  by  his  elaborate  art  receptions,  and  it  was  at 
one  of  them  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  first  alleged  witticism 
was  due.  It  isn't  a  witticism  exactly;  it  might  be  more 
properly  styled  a  remark.  It  is  modeled  after  the  large 
and!  exhaustive  habit  among  the  French  of  telling  appall- 
ing lies  with  an  expression  which  indicates  that  the  person 
spoken  to  is  being  flattered.  These  sayings  among  the 
French  are  essentially  polite — I  have  never  known  them 
to  be  original.  The  most  famous  expressions  of  the  Van- 
derbilt family,  father  and  son,  so  far,  are  the  remark  of  the 
commodore  just  before  his  death,  "  William  always  was 
a  blamed  fool,"  and  the  no  less  famous  "  public  be 
damned  "  expression  of  William  H.  last  summer  in  Chi- 
cago. Neither  of  these  will  be  repeated  in  polite  society 
to  any  extent  this  winter.  The  public  may  be  educated 
up  to  them,  though,  in  course  of  time. 

A  few  days  ago  William  added  to  his  repertoire  by  a  mot 
which  has  been  repeated  from  one  end  of  New  York  to  the 
other,  but  has  not  yet  to  my  knowledge  found  its  way  into 
the  newspapers.  As  the  story  goes,  William  H.  was  called 
upon  by  a  lady  who  is  not  beautiful ;  in  fact,  in  the  vulgar 
parlance  of  the  "  street,"  she  would  "  stop  a  Chinese 
funeral,"  which  is  usually  considered  to  express  a  higher 
degree  of  facial  ugliness  than  "stopping  a  clock."  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  was  showing  one  of  his  pictures  to  this  lady  in 
which  was  portrayed  a  face  of  rare  and  singular  beauty. 
The  lady  admired  it;  thereupon  Mr.  Vanderbilt  cast  his 
glowing  orbs  on  her,  and  said : 

"  I  told  the  artist  to  put  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
the  world  in  the  picture,  but" — bowing  very  low  and 
smiling  with  a  rare  and  entrancing  smile — "  I  see  that  he 
has  not  succeeded." 

A  servant  who  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  gallery  fell 
into  an  Etruscan  vase  in  a  dead  faint,  and  several  of  the 
statues  turned  on  their  pedestals,  but  William  H.  V:  still 
wore  his  tranquil  smile,  and  told  his  now  celebrated  mot 
at  dinner  that  night  with  satisfaction  and  delight.  This 
tendency  of  the  Vanderbilts  to  become  refined  and  cult- 
ured ought  to  be  checked.  It  is  a  tendency  which  of  late 
is  showing  very  strongly,  and,  if  they  go  on,  the  public  may 
in  time  find  that  they  are  cultivated  and  sociable  people. 
This  would  be  a  mistake.  Vanderbilt  should  ever  remain 
in  the  public  eye  as  the  foremost  example  of  the  vulgar 
rich  of  the  new  world. 

Business  is  dull  in  New  York.  Nobody  is  making  money, 
and  the  holiday  season,  from  a  financial  standpoint,  is  any- 
thing but  gratifying.  The  fact  is,  people  have  very  little 
money  to  spend  now,  and  everything  has  to  come  down  to 
bed-rock  prices.  The  lambs  have  been  sheared  and 
clubbed  with  such  indefatigable  persistency  in  Wall  Street, 
that  they  have  all  run  away,  and  the  bulls  and  bears  have 
to  eat  each  other.  This  is  not  a  pleasing  condition  of  af- 
fairs for  the  bulls  and  bears.  The  joyousness  which  for- 
merly characterized  the  doings  in  the  Stock  Exchange  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The  brokers  no  longer  smash 
each  other's  hats,  play  merry-go-round,  thumbs  up,  and 
puss  in  the  corner,  but  smoke  strong  cigars  and  glare  at 
each  other  while  they  shave  down  to  the  last  cent.  Yachts 
and  dog-carts  have  been  superseded  by  ferry-boats  and  the 
street-cars,  and  the  tailors  don't  complain  so  much  of  the 
rarity  with  which  brokers  order  new  clothes,  as  of  the  sin- 
gular revulsion  they  have  toward  last  year's  bills.  The  de- 
cline in  real  estate  is  decided,  and,  taken  all  in  all,  the 
financial  outlook  for  the  coming  year  is  not  gratifying. 

Speaking  of  the  new  year  reminds  me  that  the  old  and 
honored  custom  of  calling  was  continued  on  Tuesday  with 
disastrous  results.  Most  of  the  young  men  called,  but 
they  didn't  call  upon  ladies.  They  called  upon  the  man 
who  stood  behind  the  bar,  and  the  result,  as  the  day  ad- 
vanced, was  positively  staggering.  I  never  before  appre- 
ciated how  large  the  liquor  interests  in  New  York  were.  '  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  from  the  condition  of  the  streets  on 
New  Year's  night,  that  fully  192,500,012  gallons  of  raw 
spirits  were  retailed  over  the  bars  yesterday.  What  inten- 
sified the  difficulty  was  the  glaze  of  jce  on  the  sidewalks, 
and  the  dreadful  slush  in  the  streets.  Between  the  two, 
the  unfortunates  who  were  wandering  around  the  streets 
dropping  their  visiting-cards  in  the  letter-boxes,  and 
"  wnooping-up  "  with  the  boys,  had  a  particularly  disas- 
trous time.  Compared  with  last  year,  few  ladies  received 
formally.  Many  of  those  who  sent  cards  and  kept  open 
house  cast  gloom  and  depression  over  the  hearts  of  their 
callers  by  refusing  to  offer  refreshments. 

The  wives  of  public  officials  and  men  of  note  all  re- 
ceived, and  almost  every  lady  whose  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances was  at  all  extended-  saw  a  few  old  friends  in  the 
evening,  but  the  custom  of  promiscuous  calling  is  almost 
abolish'ed,  and  so  the  young  men  resorted  to  the  last  re- 
sort. The  hotel  and  saloon  proprietors  took  advantage  of 
the  occasion.  Elaborate  free  lunches,  many  free  drinks  to 
old  customers,  and  free  distributions  of  cigars,  kept  their 
places  crowded  all  day,  and  they  made  money  notwith- 
standing their  generosity.  You  can  trust  a  saloon-keeper 
to  do  that  every  time. 

Plunger  Walton  is  endeavoring  to  so  arrange  his  finances 
that  he  can  pay  off  his  debts  to  English  book-makers_  and 
return  to  Great  Britain  again  in  time  for  the  races.  Wal- 
ton got  an  awful  black  eye  on  the  English  turf  this  time. 
He  says  the  book-makers  combined  and  laid  traps  forhim, 
which  resulted  in  his  ruin.  He  probably  tells  the  truth. 
They  never  forgave  him  for  winning  so  much  of  their 
money  two  years  ago.  He  came  home  with  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars  in  his  pocket.  The  Eng- 
lish book-makers  were  down  on  him  to  a  man.  He  went 
back  a  year  later,  and  scooped  them  once  more.  But  the 
last  time  they  got  the  best  of  him,  and  took  away  all  his 
winnings  and  nis  private  fortune  besides.  Walton  has 
many  sympathizers,  but  he  has  more  enemies.  His  meth- 
od of  placing  bets  has  been  severely  condemned  both 
here  and  abroad.  He  is  believed  to  be  quite  "  broke," 
and  he  will  have  to  borrow  capital  to  recoup  himself. 
However,  there  are  people  who  still  believe  faithfully  in 
"  Walton's  luck,"  and  they  will  back  him  without  a  mur- 
mur. He  will  have  to  win  heavily,  however,  before  he  can 
liquidate  his  debts  to  his  English  friends.  Flaneur. 
New  York,  January  3,  1884. 


Conspicuous  among 
judges,  legislators,  and 


CONTEMPORARY    COMMENT. 

From  the  "  Current." 

The  average  man  is  made  up  of  intelligence  and  preju- 
dice— mostly  of  prejudice  .—Judge  Hubbard,  North  Amer- 
ican Review  (January). 

A  great  many  Americans  swagger  about  the  world  in  an 
aroma  of  exceedingly  brittle  vanity. — Editor's  Easy  Chair, 
Harper's  Magazine  (January). 

It  has  long  been  settled  that  a  corporation  has  no  soul — 
only  a  pocket-book  and  a  memory.— Judge  Hubbard, 
North  American  Review  (January). 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  nearly,  if  not  quite,  one-half  the  bus- 
iness of  all  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  corporations. — 
Judge  Hubbard,  North  American  Review  (January). 

In  our  day  there  is  too  much  of  the  notion  prevalent  that 
the  holder  of  even  a  petty  office  is  above  the  people,  not 
under  them. —  W.  C.  Prime,  Harper's  Magazine  ( January). 

When  the  temperance  element  of  the  Republican  party 
goes  out  of  it,  the  party  will  be  dead.  Its  soul  will  be  gone 
and  its  body  offensive. — Senator  Blair,  North  American 
Review'  (January). 

The  substitution  of  a  ballet  for  the  kissing  games  that 
form  a  feature  of  many  "  church  fail's  "  is  not  only  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  true  art,  but  is  also  a  clear  gain  to  the 
cause  of  morality. — Neiv  York  Times  (Dec.  22). 

All  classes  of  men  delight  in  Shakespeare;  he  is  the  uni- 
versal genius;  but  Wordsworth's  has  more  the  character  of 
a  message,  and  a  message  special  and  personal  to  a  few 
readers.— John  Burroughs,  Tlie  Centuty  (January). 

A  young  girl's  name  cannot  be  mentioned  too  seldom 
in  the  newspapers.  In  fact,  twice  in  a  lifetime  is  often 
enough,  and  one  of  them  should  be  a  funeral  notice. — 
From  "  The  Bread  Winners,"  Tlie  Century  (January). 

There  is  a  class  of  men,  fortunately  not  large,  who  are 
so  fond  of  a  place  in  the  public  eye  that  any  change  which 
promises  notoriety  is  eagerly  embraced  as  a  much-needed 
reform.— Judge  Hubbard,  North  American  Revieiv  (Jan- 
uary). 

the  recipient  of  railroad  passes  are 
politicians.    If  any  harm  can  come 
to  tne  public  through  the  free-pass  system,  it  must  come 
through  this  class  of  passes.— Judge  Hubbard,  North  Amer- 
ican Revieiv  (January). 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  most  of  the  great  men 
of  this  age  are  robust  in  health,  even  though  many  of  them 
have  reached  the  stage  of  life  at  which  business  pursuits 
are  abandoned  by  ordinary  men  for  rest  and  retirement. — 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean  (December  28). 

Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that,  come  what  may,  the 
mighty  engines  of  Education  and  the  Press  must  always 
remain  in  the  hands  of  men  far  above  thej  multitude  in 
mental  culture,  if  not  in  social  position. — Hon.  George 
Brodrick,  Nineteenth  Century  (November). 

Those  Americans  who  are  a  little  indignant  when  they 
contrast  the  public  attention  paid  to  distinguished  English- 
men in  this  country  with  that  which  is  accorded  to  dis- 
tinguished Americans  in  England  do  not  allow  for  the  dif- 
ferences of  national  temperament. — Editors  Easy  Chair, 
Harpers  Magazine  (January). 

Nature  had  built  her,  from  head  to  foot,  on  a  skeleton 
scaffolding  in  perfect  proportion.  Tall  or  short  matters 
little  to  the  women  who  possess  the  first  and  foremost  ad- 
vantage of  beginning  well  in  their  bones.  When  they  live 
to  old  age,  they  often  astonish  thoughtless  men  who  walk 
behind  them  in  the  streets. —  Wilkie  Collins  "  I  Say  No." 

The  Puritan  may  have  fined  a  man  for  kissing  his^wife 
on  Sunday,  but  he  led  the  battle  of  religious  liberty.  He 
may  have  put  a  boy  in  the  stocks  for  insulting  the  magis- 
trate, but  he  founded  the  freest  of  free  commonwealths. 
By  their  fruits,  not  by  their  roots,  ye  shall  know  them.— 
George  W.  Curtis,  at  the  New  England  Society's  Dinner, 
New  York.  J 

He  had  the  lordly  air  that  tells  with  women,  the  quiet 
assurance  that  springs  from  social  success  rather  than  from 
conceit,  and  attracts  where  conceit  would  repel;  above  all, 
he  had  the  genuine  courtesy  of  a  naturally  unselfish  dis- 
position, showing  quaintly  through  the  veneer  of  polite 
selfishness  which  fate  and  circumstance  had  done  their 
best  to  make  his  second  nature.— From  "  Witness  my 
Hand,"  CasselTs  Magazine  (January). 

How  often  am  I  to  tell  you  that  luck,  as  you  ignorantly 
call  it,  is  of  ■another  world,  not  this?— that  it  is  lent  as  a 
loan,  not  given  as  a  gift? — and  that,  if  rashly  boasted  of  or 
unthankfully  taken,  'it  is  as  the  fairy  gold  we've  most  of  us 
heard  tell  of  when  we  were  bairns  in  the  inglenook,  and 
like  fairy  gold  will  turn  to  dust  and  withered  ivy  leaves  on 
our  hands? — /.  Berti'ick  Harwood,  Cassell's  Magazine 
(January). 

Every  successful  novel  does  not  make  a  successful  or 
even  a  passably  good  play.  In  fact,  the  number  of  pieces 
dramatized  from  novels  that  have  had  a  durable  success  is 
very  small.  The  novels  of  adventure  and  intrigue  are 
sometimes  put  on  the  stage  with  sufficient  success  to  pay 
for  the  trouble  of  adapting  them,  but  the  novels  of  ob- 
servation and  analysis  are,  as  a  rule,  utterly  unfitted  for 
such  transformation.— New]  York  Times,  Paris'iLetter:. 

Oh,  cursed  poverty!  I  know  thee  to  be  of  Satan,  for  I 
myself  have  eaten  at  thy  scanty  table,  and  slept  in  thy 
cold  bed.  And  never  yet  have  I  seen  thee  bring  one 
smile  to  human  lips,  or  dry  one  tear  as  it  fell  from  a 
human  eye.  But  I  have  seen  thee  sharpen  the  tongue  for 
biting  speech,  and  harden  the  tender  heart.  Ay,  I've  seen 
thee  make  even  the  presence  of  love  a  burden,  and  cause 
the  mother  to  wish  that  the  babe  nursing  her  -cant  breast- 
had  .never  been  born.—  W.  H.  H.  Mui  ::stmas 
Story  ".Harper's  Weekly  (December  22). 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


The  extremely  decollete  dresses  worn  by  many  ladies  at 
the  opera,  balls,  and  elsewhere  in  society  circles  at  even- 
ing gatherings,  this  season,  have  attracted  universal  atten- 
tion, remarks  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Exchange.  While 
last  year  and  the  year  preceding  very  decollete  dresses 
were  worn  by  some  ladies,  they  were  the  exception,  and 
not  almost  the  universal  rule,  as  is  the  case  this  year.  The 
subject'  has  formed  a  topic  of  conversation  at  the  clubs 
and  elsewhere,  and  many  and  various  have  been  the  rea- 
sons assigned  for  the  seemingly  all-prevalent  fashion.  The 
young  married  ladies  are  the  most  conspicuous  in  this  mat- 
ter of  dress,  or  rather  undress,  and  several  who  have  oc- 
cupied prominent  boxes  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
during  the  season  just  closing  have  attracted  public  notice 
from  the  unblushing  display  of  natural  but  generally  con- 
cealed beauty.  Last  year  low-necked  dresses  used  to  be 
held  in  place  by  shoulder-straps;  but  this  year  these  have 
been  discarded,  and  to  the  observer  the  arm-straps  seem 
entirely  insufficient  and  inadequate  to  hold  the  corsage, 
and  there  is  a  feeling  of  momentary  expectation  lest  the 
entire  bodice  fall  down.  A  prominent  society  woman  be- 
ing questioned  on  the  subject,  said:  "  It  is  a  subject  I  do 
not  much  care  to  discuss,  but  the  whole  question  rests  on 
whether  woman  is  modest  or  immodest.  The  fashions 
change  in  this  respect  every  few  years,  and  a  year  after 
dresses  have  been  cut  lower  in  Paris  they  begin  to  cut 
them  lower  here,  but  as  to  where  a  lady  shall  draw  the 
line  rests  with  herself  and  her  own  ideas  and  feelings.  Un- 
der the  Directory,  when  high-waisted  dresses  were  worn, 
the  bosom,  except  in  the  case  of  young  girls,  was  often  en- 
tirely exposed,  and  I  do  not  know  that  that  period  was 
much  more  immoral  than  this.  For  myself,  I  should  nev- 
er care  to  wear  a  dress  or  allow  my  daughter  to  wear  one 
which  could  excite  the  _  slightest  suspicion  or  thought  of 
immodesty  on  our  part  in  any  observer's  mind.  Dresses, 
save  by  members  of  Roman  Catholic  families,  are  cut  quite 
as  low  in  England  as  here,  and  a  certain  American  society 
girl,  who  married  an  English  lord,  and  who  has  been  mak- 
ing quite  a  long  visit  here,  recently  created  quite  a  sensa- 
tion by  her  low-cut  dresses  when  she  first  returned  home 
last  year.  She  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  bave  started  the 
fashion." 

* 

An  old  club  man  being  asked  his  opinion  on  the  decol- 
lete question,  replied:  "The  present  fashion  of  low-cut 
dresses  is,  I  think,  carried  to  an  indecent  and  disgraceful 
extreme.  I  can  not  but  consider  it  demoralizing  to  young 
men  and  girls  to  attend  our  balls  and  mingle  with  and  ob- 
serve women  whose  charms  are  often  wholly  uncovered. 
I  know  by  personal  experience,  when  I  have  heard  young 
men  in  this  club  talk  the  day  after  a  Delmonico  ball,  that 
the  husbands  and  relatives  of  some  of  the  ladies  they  dis- 
cuss could  have  no  possible  ground  for  resenting  their  im- 
putations did  they  hear  them.  And  yet  I  believe  these 
ladies  to  be  pure,  good  women  otherwise,  and  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  excellent  wives  and  mothers.  They  do  not 
stop  to  think  how  irreatly,  in  yielding  to  an  indulgence  in 
a  foolish  fashion,  they  aid  in  lowering  the  moral  tone  of 
the  community.  It  seems  to  go  from  bad  to  worse  every 
year,  and  I  do  not  see  where  it  will  stop  unless  we  boldly 
adopt  the  entire  customs  of  the  French  Directory.  The 
dowagers  are  the  worst,  I  think,  and  there  are  two  orthree 
co  ispicuous  examples  who  display  their  charms  bedecked 
with  diamonds  at  opera,  theatre,  and  ball,  who  ought  for 
the  sake  of  public  decency  to  be  suppressed."  A  fashion- 
able dressmaker  was  asked  regarding  the  matter,  and  said: 
"  The  fashion  is  certainly  this  year  for  sliihtly  lower  cut 
dresses  than  usual,  but  it  is  largely  an  individual  matter 
after  all.  Some  of  our  most  lady-like  and  most  demure- 
looking  customers  order  the  lowest  cut  dresses,  especially 
if  they  have  handsome  necks,  bosoms,  and  arms.  The 
general  rule  is,  in  the  case  of  a  debutante,  to  so  cut  an 
evening  dress  as  to  just  suggest  the  contour;  for  an  older 
society  girl  we  allow  the  bosom  to  be  well  defined,  and  for 
a  matron  or  chaperone  there  is  no  particular  or  decided 
limit.  How  are  the  dresses  supported  by  mere  arm-straps? 
Well ,  these  are  made  to  fit  so  tightly  that  the  dress  can 
not  slip,  but  if  they  should  happen  to  break — well,  disas- 
trous consequences  might  follow.  The  whole  matter,  after 
all,  is  a  good  test  as  to  whether  a  lady  is  modest  or  im- 
modest; but  I  do  not  wonder  that  some  of  the  dresses  this 
year  have  raised  an  outcry." 


A  London  paper  says :  "The  fashion  now  is  decidedly 
in  the  direction  of  wall  lamps.  Some  are  of  great  beauty. 
Two  of  a  set  I  have  seen  are  opal-tinted  glass,  and  two 
rose-colored.  The  sconces  in  which  they  are  fixed  are  fit- 
ted in  frames  of  mirrors,  with  beveled  edges.  These,  in 
their  turn,  are  framed  in  brass,  beautifully  chased.  These 
lamps  are  placed  near  the  four  corners  of  a  pretty  drawing- 
room,  the  opal-tinted  and  the  red  alternately!  As  the  wall- 
paper is  a  pattern  of  daisies  in  gold  and  pink  on  a  ground 
of  warm  cream  color,  the  effect  is  very  good.  Candles 
with  pink  shades  are  scattered  about  the  room  in  pairs,  and 
at  a  table  in  a  corner  a  low  reading-lamp  sheds  a  softened 
radiance  upon  books  and  writing  materials." 

Chief  among  the  latest  colors  and  shades  which  are  now 
in  the  extreme  of  fashion  in  Paris  are  enumerated,  first, 
of  the  new  shades  among  the  grays,  all  of  which  are  in 
high  favor,  Soldat,  a  light  greenish-blue  tint,  of  the  shade 
of  the  overcoat  worn  by  the  French  army;  Hussard,  a  blu- 
ish shade,  similar  to  the  uniform  of  the  French  hussars; 
Afghan,  a  bluish  gray,  a  trifle  darker  than  the  preceding; 
Pigeon,  a  dove  gray;  Fer,  an  iron-gray;  Ardoise,  a  dark 
slate;  and  Plomb,  a  rather  dark  lead  color.  Among  the 
new  browns  are  some  very  handsome  shades,  as  follows : 
Hanneton,  a  light  shade;  Acajou,  somewhat  darker;  Bois 
Dore,  a  light-yellowish  brown;  Marron  Dore,  a  very  rich 
dark  brown;  Cigare,  darker  than  the  foregoing;  and  Lou- 
tre,  a  rich  seal  brown.  Of  the  shades  on  the  greenish  tint 
are  Reseda,  meaning  mignonette;  Vipere,  a  somewhat 
grayish  green,  darker  than  the  foregoing;  and  Grenouille, 
a  frog  or  dark  green.  In  evening  colors,  many  delicate  and 
itiful  shades  are  shown,  among  the  blues  being  Virgi- 


nal, a  very  delicate  light  shade;  Celeste,  a  trifle  darker; 
Lune,  still  darker;  Vague,  supposed  to  resemble  the  waves 
of  the  ocean  in  hue ;  "Sevres,  a  delicate  shade  of  porce- 
lain; Myosotis,  another  delicate  shade,  similar  to  the 
forget-me-not;  and  Azur,  a  rich  sky-blue.  Among  the 
greens,  in  evening  shades  are  Lumiere,  a  very  light  green- 
ish shade,  of  the  hue  of  an  electric  spark;  Vert  a Eau, 
almost  white;  and  Azoff,  which  somewhat  resembles  Nile 
green.  Of  the  pinks  there  are  quite  a  number  of  new- 
shades,  the  following  being  the  latest:  Petit  Due,  a  very 
delicate  light  tint;  Hortensia,  a  little  darker;  Rose  Ben- 
gale,  a  trifle  darker  still;  Rose,  meaning  the  tea-rose;  Sau- 
mon,  a  salmon  color;  Cherubim,  somewhat  deeper  than 
salmon;  Crevette,  a  shrimp  color;  and  Bouton  de  Rose, 
a  full  pink.  Among  the  whites  and  creams  are  Blanc  de 
Neige,  snow  white;  Blanc  Mat,  creamish white;  Blanc 
Ivone,  an  ivory  white;  Blanc  de  Lait,  a  milk  white;  and 
Ble,  a  corn  color. 

• 

In  Paris  the  minuet  is  again  in  full  favor,  and  it  is  now 
danced  so  proficiently,  exactly,  and  gracefully  that  it  is 
entitled  to  this  lasting  favor.  The  costumes  of  the  times 
of  Louis  XV.  are  at  many  houses  de  riguiur  and  not  ob- 
jected to,  as  they  add  grace  to  grace.  It  would  not  be  a 
bad  idea  if  the  minuet  should  become  the  fashionable 
dance  in  this  country.  People  have  murdered  the  waltz 
with  their  hopping  and  sliding,  and  it  is  no  longer  the 
graceful  dance  that  it  used  to  be. 


"  The  butterflies  of  fashion,"  says  an  Eastern  writer, 
"  are  far  behind  actors  in  the  methods  of '  making  up,'  and 
in  the  artistic  use  of  paint,  rouge,  and  powder.  Occasion- 
ally we  meet  a  beautiful  woman,  gorgeously  dressed,  sit- 
ting in  her  carriage  with  a  cross-eyed  pug  dog  by  her  side, 
and  a  cast-steel  coachman  on  the  box  seat.  What  strikes 
us  more  particularly  is  the  lady's  face.  It  is  ghastly  white, 
deathly  in  its  pallor.  On  each  cheek  she  wears  a  brilliant 
red  blotch,  and  under  each  eye  is  a  black  line.  Her  eye- 
lashes are  as  black  as  Egypt,  while  her  hair  is  of  shimmer- 
ing gold.  Such  a  woman  is  '  made-up.'  She  has  taken 
the  utmost  pains  to  make  herself  look  pretty,  but  the  re- 
sult is  she  is  simply  hideous,  and  excites  the  laughter  of 
the  clever  people  who  understand  the  mysteries  of  a  stage 
'  make-up.  The  trouble  with  our  society  beauty  is  that 
she  does  not  realize  that  a  face  made  up  for  the  stage  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  one  made  up  for  daylight.  An 
actress  makes  her  face  very  white  to  neutralize  the  effect 
of  the  yellow  gaslight.  She  draws  a  black  line  under  each 
eye,  because  the  footlights  shining  up  from  below  destroy 
the  shadow  of  her  lower  lashes,  and  make  the  eye  look 
flat.  So  she  makes  an  artificial  shadow  with  cosmetic, 
India  ink,  or  burnt  cork.  The  ladies  in  front  of  the  foot- 
lights study  all  this  through  their  opera-glasses;  and,  not 
understanding  the  difference  between  gaslight  and  sun- 
light, they  appear  on  the  street  the  next  morning  horribly 
made  up.  Ladies  who  are  determined  to  paint,  and 
powder,  and  draw  black  lines  under  their  eyes,  should 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  light  of  the  sun  is  a  hundred 
times  whiter  and  brighter  than  that  of  the  footlights,  and, 
moreover,  it  does  not  shine  up  from  below." 


"  Why  is  it,"  remarks  a  New  York  society  man,  "that 
a  simple  glass  of  water,  the  one  thing  most  in  request  in 
the  supper-room  at  every  dancing  party  is  almost  invariably 
so  hard  to  find?  Wines  there  are  in  great  abundance, 
champagne  and  lemonade  flow  freely,  but  water  is  seldom 
seen.' 

» — 

Entirely  too  much  informality,  remarks  the  American 
Queen,  prevails  among  men  in  society  nowadays  in  regard 
to  answering  invitations.  There  was  a  time  when  the  ac- 
cepting or  declining  of  a  lady's  invitation  was  a  serious 
matter,  requiring  more  or  less  deliberation  before  a  reply 
was  forwarded;  and  when  once  such  an  invitation  had 
been  accepted  the  man  considered  himself  bound  to  at- 
tend the  entertainment  to  which  he  had  been  bidden.  If 
any  unforeseen  obstacle  arose  afterward,  such  as  sudden 
sickness,  to  prevent  his  attendance,  he  at  once  sent  a  note 
of  apology  to  his  hostess,  regretting  that  his  absence  from 
the  coming  entertainment  was  unavoidable.  Now  many 
of  our  young  men  make  a  practice  of  accepting  all  invita- 
tions with  a  reckless  disregard  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
will  eventually  attend.  He  has  accepted  the  invitations, 
received  a  week  or  ten  days  in  advance,  to  three  or  four 
or  more  parties  for  one  evening,  reserving  to  himself  the 
right  to  stay  away  from  any  of  them  if  he  feels  like  it.  A 
well-known  society  woman  was  heard  to  say  a  short  time 
ago  that  she  never  knew  how  many  men  would  be  present 
w-hen  she  was  giving  a  dance,  as  the  acceptances  received 
did  not  by  any  means  represent  the  number  of  men  who 
would  actually  be  present,  as  so  mafiy  of  them,  without 
the  slightest  intention  of  being  rude,  but  merely  in  con- 
formity with  the  modern  custom,  would  simply  stay  away. 


"  Many  of  Boston's  pretty  girls,"  says  a  correspondent, 
"  are  seen  to  better  advantage  on  the  road  than  any  other 
way,  sometimes  one  alone,  sometimes  two  together;  some- 
times mother  and  daughter  roll  in  quiet  state  in  the  family 
carriage — usually  a  landeau  or  barouche — out  to  Brighton 
and  back.  Oftener,  I  think,  the  stranger's  heart  is  touched 
by  the  rosy-cheeked  girls,  straight  and  lithe  as  Indian 
maidens,  who  flash  by  on  horseback  in  gay  and  laughing 
couples.  They  all  ride  well,  and  are  more  or  less  beauti- 
ful; at  any  rate  they  seem  so  much  more  approachable 
than  they  do  in  their  modest  little  high-necked  dresses  in 
their  own  drawing-rooms,  that  I  know  of  one  man  who  has 
braved  them  thus,  but  who  fell  desperately  in  love  with  six 
of  them,  who,  booted  and  spurred,  in  trousers  and  habits, 
with  beaver  hats,  and  whips,  boarded  a  Beacon  Street  car 
the  other  day  on  their  way  to  their  stable  further  down  the 
road;  and  a  gossipy  Quill  is  led  to  remark  that  '  if  Mrs. 
Howe  had  seen  a  beautiful  girl  hold  in  a  refractory,  high- 
strung,  inclined-to-bolt,  and  very  fresh  steed  for  two  hours 
on  the  Mill  Dam  the  other  afternoon,  she  never  would 
have  said,  as  she  did  at  the  Chicago  Congress,  that  the 
women  of  to-day  have  no  muscle,  and  that  is  what  is  the 
matter  with  them.' " 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


"  Raising  the  Pearl  "  is  another  bright  children's  story  by  James 
Otis,  whose  "  Toby  Tyler  "  was  so  popular  year  before  last.  Pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


"A  Day  in  Athens  with  Socrates"  consists  of  translations  from 
the  "  Protagorus "  and  "Republic"  of  Plato.  These  works,  and 
especially  the  latter,  are  two  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  great  phi- 
losopher s  writings.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  for 
sale  by  Bancroft. 

«• 

"  The  English  Bodley  Family"  is  the  latest  volume  of  the  ever- 
delightful  "  Bodley"  series,  by  Horace  E.  Scudder.  This  time  the 
family  visits  some  English  cousins  of  their  own  name;  and  what 
they  see  during  their  stay  in  England  is  pleasantly  and  instruct- 
ively described  by  the  author.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston;  for  sale  by  Bancroft;  price,  $1.50. 


The  "  Life  of  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,  Lord  Lytton,"  reads  like 
one  of  his  own  novels — that  is,  all  the  autobiographical  portion. 
The  personal  experiences  and  adventures  of  the  great  author  were 
to  a  large  extent  reproduced  in  his  various  romances,  but  it  adds 
to  them  a  new  interest  when  they  are  considered  in  reference  to 
his  daily  life.  He  was  a  man  of  great  talent,  who,  by  indefatiga- 
ble labor,  accomplished  more  and  better  work  than  most  geniuses. 
His  methods  and  his  perseverance  are  shown  at  great  length 
throughout  the  volume.  Long  extracts  from  successive  novels  ex- 
plain   their   development,    and   numerous    autograph    pages  from 

Pelham,"  "Devereux,"  and  other  romances,  are  interesting  by 
reason  of  the  omissions,  erasures,  and  bracketed  notes.  Thenrst 
portion  consists  of  Bulwer's  autobiography;  the  latter  half  is  the 
first  book  of  his  life,  written  by  his  son,  the  Earl  of  Lytton.  The 
large  number  of  family  pictures  are  especially  valuable  in  a  work  of 
this  kind,  and  give  much  insight  into  the  novelist's  inherited  quali- 
ties. Published  by  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  Ban- 
croft. 

•■ 

Announcements :  The  title  of  Miss  Braddon's  forthcoming  novel 
is  "Ishmael." Mr.  Henry  James's  forthcoming  book,  "Por- 
traits of  Places,"  will  contain  his  first  impressions  of  Venice,  Paris, 
Normandy,  England,  London,  and  his  reflections  on  an  English 
New  Year    and  an   English  winter    watering-place,    with  some 

thoughts  on   Saratoga,  New  York,  Quebec,  and   Niagara. 

There  is  a  rash  rumor  that  Mr.  Wilde,  m  his  volume  of  poems,  has 
"studied  more  what  he  calls  the  'conventionalities'  of  English 

morality  than  in  the  old  one." Roberts  Brothers  are  to  be  the 

American  publishers  of  Miss  Dudu  Fletcher's  new  novel  of  "  Ves- 
tigia."  Some  hitherto  unpublished  drawings  by  Thackeray  will 

shortly  appear  in  the  Century,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Thackeray  as 
a  Caricaturist."  One  of  these  drawings  represents  the  late  James 
Spedding,   the  editor  of  "Bacon,"  reading,  and   shading  his  eyes 

from  the  heat  of  a  lamp. Mr.  Gosse's  "Seventeenth  Century 

Studies"  are  to  be  reprinted  by  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.- John 

Burroughs,  Maurice  Thompson,  and  Dora  Read  Goodale,  contrib- 
ute to  the  January  number  of  Outing  and  The  Wheelman. An 

edition  of  Doctor  Bucke's  "  Walt  Whitman  "  is  announced  for  pub- 
lication in  Glasgow. Mr.  Swinburne  denies  that  he  has  at 

present  any  intention  of  visiting  the  United  States.  He  says  he 
has  had  an  offer  of  an  engagement  to  lecture  in  this  country,  but 

has   postponed   his    acceptance   of  it. : — Mr.   Charles    Francis 

Adams  Jr.  has  privately  printed  six  copies  of  an  historical  sketch  of 
the  early  settlement  of  Boston.    A  part  of  the  book  consists  of  a 

paper  on   the  Antinomian    controversy. A  comical    poetical 

collection  is  about  to  be  published  in  England  in  monthly  parts. 
It  will  consist  of  the  parodies  of  famous  English  authors.  Each 
part  will  present  the  parodies  on  a  single  author,  with  biographical 
notes.     Tennyson  is  to  lead  the  list.     Mr.  Walter  Hamilton  is  the 

editor. Robert  Louis  Stevenson  has  revised  and  enlarged  his 

"Silverado  Squatters,"  and  the  book  will  shortly  be  published  by 
Roberts  Brothers,  who  will  also  bring  out  Lewis  Morris's  new  vol- 
ume of  poems,    "Songs   Unsung,"  and  Philip   Bourke  Marston's 

"  Wind  Voices." The  next  novel  of  the  No  Name  series  will 

bear  the  name  of  its  heroine,  "Diane  Coryval."  It  is  a  story  of 
domestic  life  in  France,  and  is  the  work  of  a  writer  who  has  lived 

for  many  years  in  Paris.' A  new  German  translation  of  Burns's 

poems  has  just  appeared  in  Stuttgart.  It  is  reported  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent one. It  is  Tennyson's  "Princess"  which  Mr.  Gilbert 

has  "comicalized  "  for  Mr.  Sullivan's  music.  It  has  not  yet  been 
announced  what  subject  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  and  Mr.  George  Hen- 
schel  have  taken  for  their  forthcoming  comic  opera. Mr.  Rob- 
ert Grant  is  said  to  be  engaged  in  rewriting  for  publication  in  book 
form  that  portion  of  his  new  novel  which  has  appeared  in  the  Cent- 
ury.   It  is  a  wise  proceeding. 


Miscellany:  The  first  two  drafts  of  Longfellow's  "Excelsior" 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  Harvard.  The  first  of  the  two  is  in- 
scribed on  the  back  of  a  note  from  Sumner  to  Longfellow,  and  is 
dated  "September  28,  1841,  3.30  o'clock,  morning.  Now  in  bed." 
These  drafts  show  many  variations  and  erasures,  each  change  be- 
ing in  the  direction  of  greater  strength  and  simplicity. -Lady 

Tennyson-d'Eyncourt,  it  is  said,  writes  all  her  husband's  letters, 
signing  them  for  him  in  his  own  name.  This  will  hardly  be  pleas- 
ant news  for  autograph  hunters. One  of  the  sons  of  Edward 

Everett  Hale  is  studying  for  the  ministry. Mr.  Cable  is  not 

interrupting  his  readings  from  his  own  works  because  of  the  ill- 
ness ofhis  wife,  as  reported,  but  because  he  wanted  to  spend  Christ- 
mas at  home  in  New  Orleans.    He  will   return  presently  to  the 

North,  and  will  give  a  series  of  his  readings  in  New  \rork. 

Disraeli,  when  wearied,  went  down  to  Hughenden  with  a  pile  of 
French  novels. Monsieur  Vambery,  the  traveler,  has  a  mar- 
velous talent  for  languages.  Latin,  Greek,  German,  Hungarian, 
Slavonian,  English,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Turkish  he  knew  before 
he  was  twenty;  and  to  these  he  has  added  many  other  European 

and  Oriental  tongues. An  old  friend  of  Keats  says  that  the 

poet  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  would  sit  for  hours  while 
she  played  the  piano  to  him.  It  was  to  a  Spanish  air  which  she 
used  to  play  that  the  song,  "Hush,  hush!  tread  softly,"  was  com- 
posed; and  so  sensitive  was  he  to  proper  execution  that  when  a 
wrong  note  has  been  pla^  ed  in  a  public  performance  he  has  been 
known  to  say  that  he  would  like -to  "go  down  in  the  orchestra 

and  smash  all   the  fiddles." A  telegram  from  England  states 

that  Doctor  Charles  Waldstein,  the  young  American  Archaeolo- 
gist at  Cambridge  University,  has  just  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
well-known  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge.  Doctor  Wald- 
stein has  recently  made  what  he  considers  an  important  discovery 
in  connection  with  Phidian  art,  which  is  described  and  illustrated 

in  the  December  number  of  the  Century  Slagazine. England 

is  agitating  the  question  of  an  Academy,  after  the  manner  of  the 
French.  The  names  of  eligible  members  have  been  voted  for,  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  I.ondon  paper.    They  range  from  Tennyson, 

who  heads  the  list,  to  George  Augustus  Sala. The  wife  of  the 

famous  Hungarian  novelist,  Jokaimor,  has  just  celebrated  the  fifti- 
eth anniversary  of  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  of  the  National 
Theatre,  at  Buda-Pesth,  of  which  she  was  for  many  years  the  lead- 
ing star.  The  event  was  made  a  national  affair,  as  both  her  own 
and  her  husband's  popularity  is  unbounded.  The  Emperor  sent 
her,  through  the  Hungarian  Prime  Minister,  the  golden  cross  of 
merit,  with  a  very  flattering  letter. Victor  Hugo  has  been  vis- 
ited by  a  delegation  of  Mormons,  who  urged  him  tojoin  their  body, 
and  endeavored  by  appeals  to  his  poetic  sense  to  make  a  convert  of 
him.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  story  that  is  going  the  rounds  of  Ger- 
man newspapers,  which  assert;  further,  that  the  aged  poet's  visit- 
ors introduced  two  Mormon  girls  to  him,  and  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  he  might  have  them  both  as  wives  if  he  should  conclude 
to  become  a  follower  of  Brigham  Young. 
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THE    ROBBER    WHO    ROBBED    HIMSELF. 

An  Irish  Story. 


VERS    DE    SOCIETE. 

Taken  from   "  Life." 


The  Bishop  of  Cashel,  having  occasion  to  visit  Dublin 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughter,  determined  to  per- 
form the  journey  by  easy  stages,  in  his  own  carriage. 

One  part  of  his  route  was  through  a  wild  and  mountain- 
ous district;  and  the  bishop  made  a  point  of  quitting  his 
carriage  at  the  foot  of  every  hill  and  walking  to  the  top. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  he  had  loitered  to  look  at  the 
scenery,  and  in  so  doing  suffered  his  family  and  servants  to 
be  considerably  in  advance;  perceiving  this,  he  hastened 
to  make  up  for  lost  time,  when  a  fellow  leaped  from  be- 
hind some  loose  stones,  and  accompanying  the  flourish  of  a 
huge  club  with  a  demoniac  yell,  demanded  "  Money!" 

The  bishop  gave  the  robber  all  the  silver  he  had  loose 
in  his  pocket,  hoping  that  it  would  satisfy  him ;  but  he  was 
mistaken. 

"  And  is  it  with  the  likes  of  this  I'm  after  letting  you  off  ? 
—a  few  paltry  tinpennies !  Arrah,  don't  stand  shivering  and 
shaking  there,  but  pull  out  your  purse  immediately,  or  I'll 
bate  you  as  blue  as  a  whetstone. 

His  lordship  most  reluctantly  yielded  his  well-filled 
purse,  saying  in  tremulous  accents: 

"  My  good  fellow,  there  it  is;  don't  ill-use  me;  I've  for- 
given you  all,  pray  let  me  depart." 

"Fair  and  softly,  if  you  plase;  as  sure  as  I'm  not a  good 
fellow,  I  haven't  done  with  you  yet.  I  must  sarch  for  your 
note-case,  for  I'll  engage  you  have  a  few  bits  of  paper  pay- 
able at  the  bank;  so  hand  it  over,  or  you'll  sup  sorrow  to- 
night." 

It  was  given  up.  The  bishop  made  an  instinctive  move- 
ment as  though  anxious  to  escape  from  further  pillage. 

"  Wait  a  while,  or  may  be  I  shall  get  angry  with  you; 
handover  your  watch  and  seals,  and  then  you  may  trudge." 

Now  it  Happened  that  the  divine  felt  a  particular  regard 
for  his  watch — not  so  much  from  its  being  of  considerable 
value,  but  because  it  had  been  presented  to  him  by  his  first 
patron — and  he  ventured  to  expostulate. 

"Surely  you  have  taken  enough;  leave  me  my  watch, 
and  I'll  forgive  all  you  have  done." 

"  Who  ax'd  your  forgiveness,  you  old  varmint?  Don't 
force  me  to  do  anything  I'd  be  sorry  for — but  without  any 
more  bother,  just  give  me  the  watch,  or" 

And  he  jerked  the  bludgeon  from  his  right  hand  to  his 
left,  spat  in  the  horny  palm  of  the  former,  and  regrasped 
the  formidable  weapon,  as  though  seriously  bent  on  bring- 
ing it  into  operation;  this  action  was  not  unheeded  by  his 
victim — he  drew  forth  the  golden  time-piece,  and,  with  a 
heavy  sigh,  handed  it  to  the  spoiler,  who,  rolling  the  chain 
and  seals  round  it,  found  some  wider  aperture  in  his  ap- 
parel into  which  he  crammed  it;  and  giving  himself  a  shake 
to  ascertain  that  it  had  -found,  by  its  own  gravity,  a  place 
of  safety,  he  said : 

"  And  now,  be  off  with  you,  and  thank  the  saints  that 
you  lave  me  without  a  scratch  on  your  skin  or  the  value  of 
your  little  finger  hurt." 

It  needed  no  persuasion  to  induce  the  bishop  to  turn  his 
back  upon  the  despoiler  of  his  worldly  goods,  and,  having 
no  weight  to  carry,  he  set  off  at  what  equestrians  term  "  a 
hand  canter."  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  reached  the 
middle  of  the  precipitous  road,  when  he  perceived  his  per- 
secutor running  after  him. 

"  Stop,  you  nimble-footed  thief  of  the  world!"  roared 
the  robber — "stop,  I  tell  you!  I've  a  parting  word  with 
you  yet." 

The  exhausted  and  defenseless  clergyman,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  continue  his  flight,  suddenly  came  to  a  stand- 
still. The  fellow  approached,  and  his  face,  instead  of  its 
former  ferocity,  was  lit  up  with  a  whimsical  roguishness  of 
expression,  as  he  said:  "And  is  it  likely  I'd  let  you  off 
with  a  better  coat  on  your  back  than  my  own?  and  will  I 
be  after  losing  the  chance  of  that  elegant  hat  and  wig?  Off 
with  them  this  moment,  and  then  you'll  be  quit  o'  me." 

The  footpad  quickly  divested  the  bishop  of  his  single- 
breasted  coat,  laid  violent  hands  upon  the  clerical  hat  and 
full-bottomed  wig,  put  them  on  his  own  person,  and  then 
insisted  on  seeing  his  late  apparel  used  in  their  stead;  and 
with  a  loud  laugh  ran  off,  as  though  his  last  feat  had  been 
the  most  meritorious  of  his  life. 

Thankful  at  having  escaped  with  unbroken  bones,  his 
lordship  was  not  long  in  overtaking  his  carriage. 

"My  dear  William!"  exclaimed  his  affectionate  wife, 
after  listening  to  the  account  of  the  perils  to  which 
her  husband  had  been  exposed,  "  for  heaven's  sake,  take 
offthat  filthy  jacket,  and  throw  it  out  of  the  window.  You 
can  put  my  warm  cloak  over  your  shoulders  till  we  reach 
the  next  stage,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  purchase  some 
habit  better  suited  to  your  habit  and  calling." 

"That  is  more  easily  said  than  done,  my  love,"  he  re- 
plied; "  I  have  lost  all  the  money  I  possessed;  not  a  sin- 
gle guinea  is  left  to  pay  our  expenses  to-night.  My  watch, 
too,"" that  I  so  dearly  prized!     Miserable  man  that  I  am!" 

"Never  mind  your  watch  or  anything  else  just  now; 
only  pull  off  that  mass  of  filth,  I  implore  you;  who  knows 
what  norrid  contagion  we  may  all  catch  if  you  persist  in 
wearing  it? " 

"  Take  it  off,  dear  papa,"  observed  the  daughter;  "  but 
don't  throw  it  away;  it  may  lead  to  the  detection  of 
the  wretch  who  robbed  you." 

The  obnoxious  garment  was  removed.  The  young  lady 
was  about  to  place  it  under  the  seat  when  she  heard  a  jing- 
ling noise  that  attracted  her  attention,  and,  on  examina- 
tion, found  secreted  in  various  parts  of  the  coat,  not  only 
the  watch,  pocketbook,  purse,  and  silver  of  which  her 
father  had  been  deprived,  but  a  yellow  canvas  bag,  such 
as  is  used  by  farmers,  containing  about  thirty  guineas. 

The  surprise  and  joy  of  all  parties  may  be  imagined. 
They  reached  the  inn  where  they  proposed  stopping  for 
the  night,  and  as  the  portmanteaus  had  escaped  the  dan- 
gers of  the  road,  the  bishop  was  speedily  able  to  attire 
himself  canonically.  Before  the  party  retired  for  rest,  in- 
telligence arrived  that  the  highwayman  had  been  taken 
after  a  desperate  resistance. 


Up  in  Washington  Territory  they  call  it  "  lady  suffrage.1 


To    Fleurette. 

(VILLA  N  EL.  LE.> 

With  Queen  Marie  Antoinette 
Were  you  not  a  shepherdess 
In  the  olden  days,   Fleurette? 

Like  a  Sevres  statuette 

In  a  flowered  "  Watteau "  dress 
With  Queen  Marie  Antoinette? 

Moving  through  the  minuet 

With  a  lively  gracefulness, 
In  the  olden  days,   Fleurette? 

Just  a  little  arch   coquette 

Waiting  ere  you  answered  "Yes," 
With  Queen  Marie  Antoinette, 

Just  to  see  your  lover  fret, 

Thinking  that  you  loved  hyp  less 
In  the  olden  days,   Fleurette? 

There  are  things  you  can't  forget, 

They  were  learned  so  well — confess, 
With  Queen  Marie  Antoinette 
In  the  olden  days,  Fleurette. 

— Sydney  Herbert. 

Un  Voyageur  Moderne. 
Of  there  Paris  he  ceaseless  sings. 
Absinthe,  grisettes,  and  Bullier  flings; 

Our  Yankee  accents  sorely  grate 

On  Gallic  soul  disconsolate, 
As  weary  gull  with  wounded  wings. 

Each  time  he  opes  his  lips  outsprings 
Some  memory  of  his  wanderings 
Through  royal  ruins  desolate 
Of  chere  Paris. 

At  every  dish"that   Phillis  brings, 
He  wails  for  Voisin's  messy  things; 

You'd  hardly  think,  to  hear  him  prate, 
He'd  but  a  week    within  the  gate 

Of  chere  Paris.  Curtis  Guild  Jr. 


Rondeau. 
Ma  chere  amie,   I  oft  times  rue. 
That  e'er  I  saw  your  eyes  of  blue, 

So  archly  do  they  look  askance; 

They  pierce  my  heart  as  with  a  lance, 
And  I  am  fain  compelled  to  woo; 

And  then  your  lips  of  ruby  hue, 
As  fresh  and  sweet  as  mountain  dew, 
Might  well  an  anchorite  entrance, 
Ma  chere  amie. 

I  would  that  I  could  say  adieu 
To  all  my  follies,  and  to  you; 

How  gladly  then  I'd  fly  your  glance, 
And  lips  whose  smiling  makes  me  dance 
To  all  your  whims,  and  they're  not  few, 
Ala  chere  amie. 

William  /.  Duggeit. 
* #  *6 

Good-night,  a  la  Mode,  He  and  She. 

RONDEAU. 

[To  him;]  Good-night! — 
[Aside."]  And  yet  he  does  not  go; 
What  can  it   be  that  keeps  him  so? 
Even  the  owls  have  gone  to  bed. 
(That  is  the  tenth  good-night  he's  said!) 
He's  very  nice — and  very  slow; 
He  talks  as  if  he  didn't  know 
How  dreadful  tired  a  girl  can  grow. 
I  can  not  hint;  it's  too  ill-bred. — 
[To  him;]  Good-night! 

[Aside;]  Who  cares  if  people  think  this  beau 
Is  held  here  by  my  charms,  although 
To  see  him  move,  if  brother  Fred 
Should  at  the  window  show  his  head, 
Might  change  their  minds — 

[To  him;]  What!     Going?     Oh, 

Good-night!        — Karl  M.  Sherman. 


A  Study  in  Spasms. 
Novi  ingtnium  mulierum ; 

Nolunt  ubi  vclia,  ubi  nolis  capiunt  ultro. —  Terence. 
[  With  anger;] 
I  refused  his  outrageous  "request 

For  a  kiss  —  wnich  I  took  him  to  task  for! 
[With  greater  anger;] 
And  he  said  —  the  mean  thing!  —  'twas'ayw// 

[  With  only  conscientious  anger;] 
I  refused  his  outrageous  request  — 

[With  falteringly  argumentative  anger;] 
He's  offended,  and*— I— DON'T  fear  lest 
Another  he  never  will  ask  for! 
[Alore  in  sorrow  than  in  anger;] 
I  refused  his  outrageous  request 

For  a  kiss,  which  I  took  him  to  task  for. 

— Harrison  Robertson. 

The  Difference. 
I  saw  him  first  at  the  opera  there 

(It  was  "Carmen"  they  played  that  night), 
With  his  crisp,  blonde  curls  and  his  smile  most  rare, 
And  the  flush  on  his  face  so  debonair 

As  he  stood  neath  the  box's  light ; 
And  the  Parma  violets  down  he  threw 
To  the  gipsy,  whose  cymbals  clashed  anew 

When  he  cried:  "  Vive  la  reine  d* amour l" 

I  came  to  know  him.     His  hand  could  touch 
All  the  chords  of  each  master's  mood; 

Nay,  the  songs  he  wrote  himself  were  such 

As  are  born  of  a  spirit  feeling  much, 
And  in  tongues  ne  well  understood; 

But  the  song  that  he  gave  the  '"  Carmen  "  girl 

Was  something  about  a  woman's  curl, 
And  he  called  it  "  Le  gage  a" amour /" 

I  hardly  knew  how  it  came  around  — 

But  for  all  that  siren's  grace 
The  song  in  her  throat  was  nothing  but  sound; 
While  sung  in  his  sentient  soul  profound 

It  lighted  her  soulless  face! 
I  painted  a  picture  when  he  died  — 
'Died  he  of  love?" — Nayj  jests  aside, 
But  I  called  it  il  Le  pnx  cTamourl" 

—fohn  Moran. 


STORYETTES. 

Grave   and   Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  young  doctor  of  twenty-six,  but  who  looked  scarcely 
twenty,  was  presented  in  a  salon.  "  What,  monsieur,  so 
young  and  already  a  doctor!"  said  the  lady  of  the  house. 
"  Yes,  madaine,"  replied  the  young  physician,  "  but  I  only 
attend  very  little  children  as  yet! ' 

"  Well,"  says  the  examining  judge  to  a  beggar,  who 
has  just  owned  that  he  was  once  a  millionaire,  "  how  were 
you  ruined?  Did  you  gamble ?"  "No,  monsieur." 
"  Were  you  betrayed  by  women,  luxury,  gluttony,  or  spec- 
ulation?" "No,  monsieur."  "Well,  what  was  your 
vice?"     "Friends." 

Mario,  the  illustrious  singer  who  died  a  fortnight  ago,  was 
engaged  with  Grisi,  his  wife,  at  St.  Petersburg.  Out  walk- 
ing one  day  with  their  children  they  met  the  Czar.  His 
majesty  patted  the  children  on  their  heads,  and  remarked 
toGrisi:  "  I  suppose  these  are  your  little  Grisettes  ? "  "No, 
sire,"  she  replied,  with  ready  wit,  "  they  are  my  little  Ma- 
rionettes." 

In  North  Carolina  a  white  man  was  arraigned  for  steal- 
ing chickens  from  a  negro.  The  jury  was  composed  of 
seven  white  men  and  five  negroes,  and  one  of  the  latter 
was  made  foreman.  They  came  into  court  and  the  clerk 
demanded:  "  Have  you  agreed  upon  a  verdict  ?  "  "Yes, 
sah."  "What  is  it?"  "  De  jury  am  gone  Democrat,  sah, 
and  de  prisoner  am  not  guilty." 

Schopenhauer,  when  staying  in  Geneva,  used  to  go  every 
day  to  a  table  d'hote  at  which  now  and  then  appeared  other 
distinguished  visitors.  Once  Lady  Byron  sat  next  to  him. 
"  Doctor,"  said  the  host  after  she  had  left,  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  "  doctor,  do  you  know  who  sat  next  to  you  at 
the  table  to-day?  It  was  Lady  Byron."  "Why  the  deuce 
did  you  not  tell  me  this  before?"  replied  Schopenhauer; 
"  I  should  have  liked  to  be  rude  to  her."  "  That  was 
what  I  feared,"  said  the  host;  "  and  for  that  reason  I  kept 
it  quiet." 

— -« 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  the  present  year,  says  a  corre- 
spondent, a  Scotch  nobleman  happened  to  learn,  while  in 
Washington  temporarily,  that  a  certain  distinguished  fam- 
ily of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  were  related  to  him.  How  he 
found  it  out  is  not  told.  But  at  any  rate,  after  much  cor- 
respondence, preparation,  etc.,  upon  the  part  of  the  Vir- 
ginians, he  went  to  visit  them.  Exactly  what  the  mistress 
or  master  of  the  Petersburg  household  may  have  taught 
their  servants  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  address  proper 
toward  a  nobleman  is  not  recorded,  but  at  dinner,  the 
evening  of  his  arrival,  a  colored  man  handed  him  a  dish, 
with  the  perfectly  audible  request,  "  My  God,  take  some." 

The  late  Professor  Sophocles,  of  Harvard,  was  a  short 
but  finely  built  man,  with  bushy,  snow-white  hair  and 
beard,  olive  complexion,  and  piercing  black  eyes,  and 
looked  like  some  venerable -Arab  sheik.  .Reserved  and 
shy  in  manner,  he  was  yet  full  of  genial  humor.  Once,  in 
the  class-room,  he  asked  a  sludent:  "  What  w^s  done  with 
the  bodies  of  the  Greeks  who  were  killed  at  Marathon?" 
"  They  were  buried,  sir."  "Next!"  "  Why,  they — they 
were  burned."  "Next!"  "I — I  don't  know,  professor." 
"Right.  Nobody  knows!"  He  was  never  married,  but 
lived  alone  in  one  of  the  college  buildings,  and  prepared 
his  own  food,  getting  up  curious  Turkish  dishes.  He  al- 
lowed a  servant  to  visit  the  room  to  make  up  his  bed,  but 
would  endure  no  further  disturbance,  and  the  floor  was  un- 
swept  from  October  to  June. 

A  United  States  Senator,  who  is  fond  of  a  joke,  has  been 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  an  alleged  caramel,  which 
one  of  the  boys  of  his  hotel  had  invented  for  the  purpose 
of  making  miserable  the  lives  of  other  children.  The  sen- 
ator owed  Garland,  of  Arkansas,  one,  and  saw  his  oppor- 
tunity. He  procured  some  of  the  alleged  sweets  and  placed 
them  carelessly  on  his  desk.  The  game  succeeded.  Gar- 
land spied  the  deceptive  chocolates,  and,  carelessly  saun- 
tering by,  picked  up  one  of  them,  and  said:  "  What  are 
these,  senator?"  "They  are  caramels.  Take  one." 
"  Thank  you,  I  will,"  and  he  took  one.  Now,  the  cara- 
mel was  filled  with  soap,  and  the  jokers  expected  to  see 
Garland  spit  out  the  nauseous  stuff.  That  was  where  the 
laugh  was  to  come  in.  But  Garland  disappointed  them. 
He  ate  up  the  whole  thing,  soap  and  all,  and  never  made 
a  sign.  The  perpetrator  became  frightened  and  ran  out 
into  the  cloak-room,  exclaiming:  "Good  Lord!  I'm  afraid 
the  man's  poisoned."  "  Oh,  you  needn't  be  alarmed," 
said  Butler,  of  South  Carolina;  "  Garland's  got  an  Arkan- 
sas stomach."  To  this  day  no  one  knows  whether  Garland 
tasted  the  soap  or  not. 

Old  Governor  Mattocks,  of  Vermont,  who,  when  in  Con- 
gress, boasted  that  he  could  "  beat  'em  all  writing  bad," 
was  no  speech-maker.  The  nearest  he  ever  came  to  mak- 
ing a  political  harangue,  according  to  a  writer  in  the 
Lowell  Courier,  was  once  when  his  friends  gathered  around 
him  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  nomination  as  Governor 
of  the  State.  He  was  in  a  tight  place,  for  he  was  com- 
pelled to  reply.  His  speech  was  as  follows:  "Boys,  I 
thank  you;  and  now,  if  you  will  elect  me  Governor,  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  will  do.  I  will  appoint  two  Thanksgivings 
and  no  Fast.  Good-bye."  Still,  he  wasn't  often  at  a  loss 
to  find  something  to  say  when  something  had  to  be  said. 
One  New  Year's  day  morning,  as  he  was  bathing  and  pre- 
paring for  breakfast,  he  unfortunately  leaned  against  the 
door  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  kitchen.  The 
door  gave  way,  and  the  maids  of  the  household,  while  busy 
preparing  the  morning  meal,  were  astounded  to  see,  roll- 
ing and  tumbling  into  their  presence,  a  chubby,  fat  old 
gentleman  in  a  most  unpresentable  attire.  But  his  wits 
were  with  him.  "  Ladies,"  he  exclaimed,  politely,  "I 
wish  you  a  happy  new  year;"  and  then  bound. 
again,  four  steps  at  a  time. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


AFTER    DINNER. 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  to  make 
Sheridan  General,  and  Hancock  Lieutenant-General,  thus 
continuing  offices  which  would  otherwise  lapse  with  the 
death  or  retirement  of  the  present  holders.  This  is  ill- 
advised,  and  inconsistent,  moreover,  with  the  history  of 
both  titles,  as  shown  by  the  acts  of  Congress  that  created 
them".  It  was  never  intended  that  both  these  offices  should 
exist  at  the  same  time.  The  first  deviation  from  principle 
took  place  when  Grant  was  made  General.  He  had  al- 
ready held  the  office  of  Lieutenant-General,  and  he  could 
really  hold  no  higher  title;  but  to  further  a  political  boom, 
he  was  made  The  General  of  the  Army,  and  was  the  first 
to  hold  that  office.  Sherman  was  made  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral in  Grant's  place.  When  Sherman  became  General, 
naturally  enough,  Sheridan  became  Lieutenant-General, 
and  so  the  confusion  continued.  It  is  about  time,  now, 
that  it  should  cease.  If  these  titles  are  to  be  conferred  as 
a  reward  for  personal  services,  all  well  and  good;  it  is  a 
manifest  absurdity  that  they  should  become  part  of  the 
permanent  military  establishment. 


I  see  that  Mr.  E.  V.  Smalley,  in  his  otherwise  admirable 
paper  on  Sherman,  in  the  Century,  states  that  the  first 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  with  the  full  title  of  Gen- 
eral, was  Washington,  "  upon  whom  the  rank  was  con- 
ferred by  Congress  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  and  a  few 
months  after  he  had  been  made  Lieutenant-General,  in 
anticipation  of  a  war  with  France."  In  a  note  to  the  above 
paragraph,  however,  among  the  commanders-in-chief  he 
gives' "  George  Washington,"  who  was  created  a  Lieutenant- 
General,  and  resumed  the  command  of  the  army  from  July, 
1798,  to  Decemher,  1799."  Now,  overlooking  the  fact  that 
Congress  "  creates  an  office,"  but  does  not  "  confer  a 
rank,"  Mr.  Smalley  is  wrong  in  the  first  instance  and  right 
in  the  second.  Washington  never  held  the  title  of  Gen- 
eral. Congress  created  the  office  of  Lieutenant-General; 
President  Adams  appointed  Washington  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cy, and  the  appointment  was  confirmed.  Congress,  how- 
ever, on  March  3,  1799,  passed  another  law,  declaring 
"  that  a  commander  of  the  army  shall  be  appointed  and 
commissioned  by  the  style  of  General  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  present  office  and  title  of  Lieuten- 
ant-General shall  thereafter  be  abolished."  This  measure 
was  introduced  by  Washington's  friends,  who  wished  to 
have  him  made  General.  Bull-headed  John  Adams,  how- 
ever, absolutely  refused  to  carry  out  these  wishes.  The 
bill,  he  claimed,  was  aimed  at  him.  He,  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  T/te  General  of  the  Army  and  The 
Admiral  of  the  Navy.  Consequently  no  appointment  was 
made  under  the  Act,  and  the  grade  was  discontinued  by 
Act  of  March  16,  1802,  which  authorized  but  one  general 
officer  (a  Brigadier-General)  for  the  army.  If,  as  Mr. 
Smalley  says,  Generals  Grant  and  Sherman  corrected  the 
proof-sheets  of  his  article,  they  are  in  error  as  well  as  him- 
self. 

♦ — 

The  title  of  Lieutenant-General,  curiously  enough,  is 
much  older  historically  and  etymologically  than  the  title 
of  General,  from  which  the  former  is  popularly  supposed 
to  have  sprung.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  the  word  general 
was  not  a  noun,  but  an  adjective.  The  French  expression, 
lieutenant-general,  would  mean,  in  our  parlance,  general- 
lieutenant.  The  Lieutenant-General,  therefore,  was  an 
officer  who  commanded  generally  in  place  of  the  king  all 
over  the  kingdom.  When  Jean  Dunois,  Bastard  of  Or- 
leans, among  his  other  titles  took  that  of  Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral du  Roi,  he  was  guilty  of  an  innovation.  There  already 
existed  an  office,  Le  Conne table  de  France,  which  answered 
to  the  same  purposes.  A  great  deal  of  confusion  arose 
from  this  fact;  for  when,  in  process  of  time,  these  offices 
became  hereditary  in  two  great  families — the  Guises  and 
the  Montmorencies— there  was  a  conflict  of  power.  It 
came  to  be  settled,  however,  that  Le  Connetable  \vas  su- 
preme in  time  of  peace,  the  Lieutenant-General  in  time  of 
war.  The  Montmorencies,  accordingly,  were  always  for 
peace  and  the  Guises  for  war.  It  was  a  long  while  before 
the  adjective  general  definitely  became  a  noun;  and  even 
when  this  did  take  place,  an  idiomatic  distinction  was  still 
observed.  It  was  proper,  indeed,  to  say  Condi  est  tin  grand 
general,  but  not  Le  General  Condi.  The  question,  howev- 
er, was  not  finally  disposed  of  until  the  Revolution,  when 
the  grade  of  Lieutenant-General  was  abolished  and  that  of 
General  of  Division  substituted  in  its  place.  John  Adams, 
therefore,  was  not  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  churlishness  when 
he  refused  to  make  Washington  the  General  of  the  Army; 
the  grade  Lieutenant-General  was  in  every  way  more  ex- 
pressive and  more  consistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  Constitution. 

• 

Nothing  played  so  fast  and  loose  with  the  principles  of 
miltary  discipline  before  the  war  as  the  practice  of  giving 
commissions  by  brevet.  A  commission  by  brevet,  in  tech- 
nical language,  took  effect  "  in  a  detachment  from  a  main 
body  consisting  of  several  corps."  A  man,  for  instance, 
who  was  but  a  simple  captain  in  a  "  main  body  "  might, 
by  virtue  of  his  brevet  command  in  a  "  detachment,'  be 
his  own  major.  A  good  story  illustrating  this,  is  told  of 
an  old  fellow  in  New  Brunswick,  who,  after  many  years  of 
service  in  the  English  army,  was  but  a  captain  of  the  line 
and  a  major  by  brevet.  Through  long  custom  and  the 
courtesy  of  the  other  officers,  he  had  been  allowed  the 
privilege  of  commanding  according  to  his  brevet  rank.  But 
a  young  snip  came  from  England  who  had  purchased  a 
commission  of  major. 

"  Take  your  place  in  the  ranks,"  said  the  young  upstart 
to  the  aged  officer. 

Without  a  word  the  later  obeyed.  The  men  were  al- 
most inclined  to  mutiny.  They  were,  however,  speedily 
avenged.     A  detachment  from  a  main  body  joined  them. 

"  Take  your  place  in  the  ranks,"  said  the  major  by  bre- 
vet to  the  major  of  the  line ! 


retained  as  a  cheap  honor  to  be  lavished  with  a  generous 
hand.  The  best  instance  of  this  is  the  case  of  Adam 
Badeau,  known  chiefly  to  fame  as  the  writer  of  a  life  of 
General  Grant,  who,  for  "  meritorious  service  during  the 
war,"  was  breveted  in  a  single  day  captain,  major,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, colonel,  and  brigadier-general. 


.An  officer  of  much  sensibility  and  delicacy  of  feeling 
once  remarked  that  "  promotion  was  a  sad  business,  for  it 
necessitated  stepping  into  dead  men's  shoes."  Still,  this 
is  pretty  much  true  of  all  professions.  The  fact  is  more 
patent  in  the  army — that  is  all.  The  true  soldier  will 
never  refuse  promotion;  will  always  expect  it;  should  al- 
ways deserve  it;  and  should  always  get  it  when  he  de- 
serves it.  "  La  promotion,"  said  a  wise  Frenchman, 
"  e'est  la  fortune  au  soldat." 

It  has  been  the  disgrace  of  the  American  service,  how- 
ever, that  its  officers  have  meddled  with  politics  and  poli- 
tics with  them..  Men  who  should  have  been  generals  have 
remained  captains;  and  some  generals  there  are,  who 
should  never  have  commanded  even  a  corporal's  guard. 
Sherman  is  a  scatter-brain  who  owes  his  one  success — the 
March  to  the  Sea — to  the  generalship  of  Thomas;  Sheri- 
dan is  a  dashing  cavalry  officer  and  nothing  more ;  Scho- 
field  has  done  so  little  that  he  has  found  it  necessary  to 
dispute  a  dead  man's  laurels;  Pope,  owing  to  political 
cabals,  never  had  half  a  chance;  Terry  suffered  from  be- 
ing a  volunteer  officer;  Miles  has  only  been  tried  in  In- 
dian fighting;  and  Howard  is  a  canting  Methodist,  perfectly 
willing  to  sacrifice  lives  on  week  days  and  not  willing  to 
save  them  on  Sunday.  Those,  by  the  way,  who  interest 
themselves'in  the  piteous  spectacle  of  inconsistent  human 
nature,  will  be  pleased  to  contrast  this  last  general's  fre- 
quent humanitarian  professions  with  his  recent  opinion 
that  men  should  be  branded  to  save  trouble  to  the  recruit- 
ing officer!  , 

Military  punishments,  no  doubt,  are  often  necessary, 
but  there  are  some,  such  as  shooting  a  man  for  sleeping  on 
post,  for  instance,  that  can  be  defended  only  on  the  ground 
of  expediency.  People  who  think  mounting  guard  an 
easy  pastime,  should  try  it;  those  who  have  tried  it  do  not 
find  it  so.     Apropos,  an  anecdote: 

"Who  goes  there? " 

"  Officer  of  the  guard." 

"  H — 1 !  I  thought  it  was  the  relief." 


Howard  is  a  great  admirer  of  General  Sherman,  and  an 
army  wit  once  availed  himself  of  this  circumstance  to  get 
the  better  of  the  former's  sanctimoniousness.  The  occasion 
was  an  Indian  war.  Howard  and  his  officers  were  gath- 
ered around  the  camp-fire.  Howard,  I  believe,  had  just 
preferred  charges  against  a  young  officer  for  "  cussing  a 
government  mule,"  and  was  holding  forth  at  length  on  spir- 
itualism and  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  when.he  was  interrupt- 
ed by  our  wit  ; 

"  That  reminds  me,'%said  the  latter,  gravely,  "  of  what 
General  Sherman  used  to  say." 

"  And  what  did  General  Sherman  say?"  asked  Howard, 
with  great  affability. 

"  General  Sherman  used  to  say,"  continued  the  officer, 
"  that  Fighting  Joe  Hooker  was  such  a  d — d  fool,  that  he 
would  charge  hell  with  a  fire-bucket." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  General  Howard  did  not  this 
time  institute  court-martial  proceedings. 


It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  officers,  in  time  of  peace, 
do  not  make  better  use  of  their  leisure  time.  To  be  flam- 
ing-mouthed tigers  in  war  and  useless  old  hulks  in  peace 
is  surely  not  consistent.  Something  ought  to  be  done  to 
keep  the  machine  a-going.  There  are  some  honorable  ex- 
ceptions, of  course.  In  this  very  city  there  is  an  army 
surgeon  who  has  earned  the  proud  distinction  of  F.  R.  M. 
S.;  another  officer,  the  sobriquet  of  _  being  the  Sullivan 
of  America;  and  a  third,  applying  himself  more  directly 
in  the  line  of  his  profession,  is  the  inventor  of  one  of  the 
best  explosive  compounds  known.  All  honor  to  these 
workers  among  the  drones. 


Brevet  rank  was  practically  done  away  with  at  the  be- 
inning  of  the  late  war.  Congress  abolished  the  double 
..  ;ions,  the  uniform,  and  the  office;  the  title,  however,  it 


I  know  one  officer  in  the  service  whose  deeds  in  time  of 
peace  have  far  outshone  the  most  glorious  in  war.  An 
officer  of  the  volunteers,  entering  the  ranks  as  a  private, 
mustered  out  of  service  as  a  major  and  judge-advocate,  he 
received  a  letter  asking  whether  he  would  take  a  captaincy 
in  the  army  and  report  for  duty  at  New  Orleans.  In  spite 
of  the  prospect  of  a  brilliant  career  in  civil  life,  the  sol- 
dierly instinct  is  strong  within  him.  He  accepts,  reports 
for  duty  as  instructed,  acts  as  captain  on  the  rolls  of  the 
regiment  for  three  months,  only  to  be  informed  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time  that  his  appointment  was  a  clerical 
error,  and  that  his  appointment  is  really  that  of  second- 
lieutenant.  His  plans  have  been  disarranged;  he  can  not 
indeed  afford  to  resign,  and  he  who  had  been  a  staff-officer 
becomes  a  subaltern. 

The  yellow  fever  breaks  out  at  the  post  where  he  is  sta- 
tioned, some  distance  from  New  Orleans.  Many  officers 
are  absent  on  leave;  the  men,  however,  are  compelled  to 
remain.  The  fever  rages.  Among  the  first  to  be  struck 
down  are  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  and  his  wife.  To  add 
to  the  horror  of  the  scene,  the  wife  is  about  to  become  a 
mother.  The  discipline  of  the  post  is  completely  demor- 
alized; men  are  deserting  by  the  score,  until  finally  none 
remain  but  the  sick  and  the  dying.  The  army-surgeon 
remains  at  his  post,  so  does  the  second-lieutenant,  and  so 
do  the  nuns.  But  after  a  while  the  nuns  are  called  away; 
only  the  doctor  and  the  second-lieutenant  remain. 

But  little  avails  medicine  in  yellow  fever.  The  disease 
must  run  its  course.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  nursing,  and  if 
the  sufferer  succeeds  in  getting  temporary  relief  and  eter- 
nal rest  by  throwing  off  his  blankets,  all  is  over. 

The  colonel  and  his  wife  were  in  the  same  building, 
across  the  hall  from  one  another.  This  was  unavoidable, 
for  only  in  this  way  could  both  be  taken  care  of.  The 
poor  woman  was  conscious  of  her  husband's  critical  con- 
dition, and  her  soul  was  tortured  with  the  reflection  that 
he  had  never  been  baptized.     Half  crazed  with  grief,  she 


repeatedly  begged  and  implored  that  this  should  be  done 
before  it  was  too  late. 

The  pangs  of  childbirth  were  approaching.  The  doc- 
tor was  at  his  post,  the  officer  at  his.  With  this  differ- 
ence: the  former's  responsibility  had  just  commenced, 
the  latter's  had  ceased  for  ever.  The  colonel  was  dead. 
To  be  certain,  the  officer  bent  .over  his  body.  He  felt  his 
pulse;  it  had  ceased  to  beat.  He  placed  a  mirror  over  his 
mouth;  it  was  undimmed.  He  put  his  ear  against  his 
heart;  all  was  still!  Then,  with  the  orderly  instincts  of  a 
soldier,  he  sat  himself  down  and  wrote  a  dispatch  announc- 
ing the  colonel's  death.  In  a  few  moments  he  was  rejoined 
by  the  doctor.  The  officer  pointed  silently  to  the  bed. 
The  doctor  made  a  brief  examination,  and  he  also  pro- 
nounced the  colonel  dead.  Together  they  laid  out  the 
body  and  reverently  placed  a  cloth  upon  it.  It  was  a 
dreadful  scene.  The  morning  light  was  just  coming 
through  the  shutters  and  mingling  with  the  yellow  flare  of 
the  candle  burning  to  its  socket.  Sickened  and  discour- 
aged, the  doctor  turned  to  go.  Not  so  the  officer,  he 
stopped  a  moment. 

"He  wasn't  baptized,  after  all,"  he  said,  grimly.  "It 
may  please  Iter,  and  it  won't  do  any  harm." 

So  saying,  he  removed  the  cloth  from  the  wasted  features 
of  the  dead  colone],  and,  dipping  his  hand  into  a  glass  of 
water,  on  a  table  near  by,  he  made  a  rude  sign  of  the  cross 
on  the  colonel's  forehead.  To  his  surprise  the  body  made 
a  slight  movement.  The  colonel  opened  his  eyes  and 
stared. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  what  do  you  mean? " 

A  drop  of  water  had  been  just  sufficient  to  restore  the 
vital  current;  the  colonel  was  once  more  in  the  land  of  the 
living.  From  that  moment  he  rapidly  recovered,  and  as 
soon  as  he  did  so  he  gave  a  curious  account  of  what  so 
nearly  proved  to  be  his  death-dream. 

He  felt,  he  said,  as  if  his  soul  had  gone  out  of  his  body, 
and  as  if  that  which  was  freest  in  him  was  moving  upward 
through  the  stars  in  space.  Higher  and  higher  he  seemed 
to  go  through  the  ether,  until  he  could  faintly  hear  sounds 
of  celestial  music  and  be  sensible  of  the  effulgence  of  celes- 
tial light.  Still  higher  he  went,  and  higher,  until  at  length 
he  lay  beneath  a  triple  throne  of  precious  stones.  As  he 
lay  there  for  some  time  in  delightlul  trance  huge  cubes  of 
gold  and  silver  rained  upon  him.  Then  he  awoke,  and,  to 
his  great  regret,  he  saw  that  he  was  alive  again.  The  col- 
onel is  firmly  convinced  to  this  day  that  he  was  dead,  and 
that  the  vicarious  baptism  he  received  literally  brought  him 
back  to  life.  Viveur. 

Woodtick  William's  Story. 

"  We  had  about  as  ornery  and  triflin'  a  crop  of  kids  in 
Calaveras  County  thirty  years  ago  as  you  could  gather  in 
with  a  fine-tooth  comb  and  a  brass  band  in  fifteen  States. 
For  ways  that  was  kittensome  they  was  moderately  active 
and  abnormally  protuberant.  That  was  the  prevailing  style 
of  Calaveras  kid  when  Mr.  George  W.  Mulqueen  come 
there  and  wanted  to  engage  the  school  at  the  old  camp, 
where  I  hung  up  in  the  days  when  the  country  was  new 
and  the  murmur  of  the  six-shooter  was  heard  in  the  land. 
George  W.  Mulqueen  was  a  slender  young  party  from  the 
effete  East,  with  conscientious  scruples  and  a  hectic  flush. 
Both  of  these  was  agin  him  for  a  promoter  of  school  disci- 
pline and  square  root.  He  had  a  heap  of  information  and 
big,  sorrowful  eyes.  But  the  kids  of  the  school,  they 
didn't  seeun  to  respect  literary  attainments  or  expensive 
knowledge.  They  just  simply  seemed  to  respect  the 
genius  that  come  to  that  country  to  win  their  young  love 
with  a  long-handled  shovel  and  a  blood-shot  tone  of  voice. 
George  had  weak  lungs,  and  they  kept  to  work  at  him  till 
they  drove  him  into  a  mountain  fever,  and  finally  into  a 
metallic  sarcophagus.  It  seemed  kind  of  tough  to  me, 
and  1  couldn't  help  blamin'  it  onto  the  school  some,  for 
there  was  a  half-a-dozen  big  snoozers  that  didn't  go  to 
school  to  learn,  but  just  to  raise  Ned  and  turn  up  Jack. 
Well,  they  killed  him,  anyhow,  and  that  settled  it. 

"  The  school  run  kind  of  wild  till  Feboowary,  and  then 
a  husky  young  tenderfoot,  with  a  fist  like  a  mule's  foot  in 
full  bloom,  made  an  application  for  the  place,  and  allowed 
he  thought  he  could  maintain  discipline  if  they'd  give  him 
a  chance.  Well,  they  ast  him  when  he  wanted  to  take  his 
place  as  tutor,  and  he  reckoned  he  could  begin  to  tute 
about  the  week  follering.  Monday  he  sailed  in  about  nine 
A.  M.  with  his  grip-sack,  and  begun  the  discharge  of  his 
juties.  He  brought  in  a  bunch  of  mountain  wilier,  and, 
after  driving  a  big  railroad-spike  into  the  door-casing  over 
the  latch,  he  said  the  Senate  and  House  would  sit  with 
closed  doors  during  the  morning  session.  Several  large, 
white-eyed  holy  terrors  gazed  at  him  in  a  kind  of  dumb, 
inquiring  tone  of  voice;  but  he  didn't  say  much.  He 
seemed  considerably  reserved  as  to  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  new  teacher  then  unlocked  his  alligator-skin 
grip,  and  took  out  a  Bible  and  a  new  self-cocking  weepon 
that  had  an  automatic  dingus  for  throwing  out  the  empty 
shells.  It  was  one  of  the  bull-dog  variety,  and  had  the 
laugh  of  a  joyous  child.  He  read  a  short  passage  from  the 
Scriptures,  and  then  pulled  off  his  coat  and  hung  it  on  a 
nail.  Then  he  made  a  few. extemporaneous  remarks,  after 
which  he  salivated  the  palm  of  his  right  hand,  took  the 
self-cocking  songster  in  his  left,  and  proceeded  to  wear 
out  the  gads  over  the  various  protuberances  of  his  pupils. 
People  passing  by  thought  they  must  be  beating  carpets  in 
the  school-house.  He  pointed  the  gun  at  his  charge  with 
his  left  and  manipulated  the  gad  with  his  right  duke.  One 
large,  over-grown  Missourian  tried  to  crawl  out  of  the 
winder,  but,  after  he  had  looked  down  the  barrel  of  the 
shooter  a  moment,  he  changed  his  mind.  He  seemed  to 
realize  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
school,  so  he  came  back  and  sat  down.  After  he  wore  out 
the  foliage,  Bill,  he  pulled  the  spike  out  of  that  door,  put 
on  his  coat  and  went  away.  He  never  was  seen  there 
again.  He  didn't  ask  for  any  salary,  but  just  walked  off 
quietly,  and  that  summer  we  accidentally  heard  that  he 
was  George  W.  Mulqueen's  brother." — Bill  Nye,  in  Puck. 


A  pair  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  gloves  can  be  seen  in  an 
English  museum.  She  had  a  hand  like  a  brakeman.  The 
thumb  of  the  glove  is  five  inches  long  and  the  palm  meas- 
ures three  ancfa  half  inches  across.  No  wonder  the  king- 
dom  trembled  when  she  brought  it  down. 
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THE    SHEIK'S    VISION. 


A  Story  of  the  Night. 


[The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  manuscript  recently  found  in 
Algiers,  and  now  in  the  library  of  the  University  at  Montpellier, 
France.  Abd-el-Eshir,  sheik  of  the  Oud-M'latirhs,  was  educated 
in  France,  where  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to  the  study  of  the 
military  system  in  the  French  army  and  of  modern  warfare.  He 
fought,  successfully  at  first,  against  both  Bugeaud  and  Pelissier; 
but,  after  the  nearly  total  destruction  of  his  tribe  by  the  awful 
massacres  of  the  French,  he  retired  from  public  life,  and  shut 
himself  up  with  his  books,  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  The  date 
of  his  death  is  not  known.  The  translator  has  endeavored  tore- 
tain  in  the  English  version  as  much  as  possible  of  the  picturesque 
language  of  the  original.] 

A  loud  rapping  at  my  chamber-door  startled  me  out  of 
my  feverish  sleep;  it  was  one  of  those  knocks  we  must 
answer;  we  want  to  resist,  we  can  not;  they  seem  loud  and 
commanding,  they  are  hardly  audible;  yet  is  there  in  their 
faintness  a  concealed  and  irresistible  force  that  warns  us 
that  resistance  is  useless.  Who  can  withstand  Fate? 
Hastily  throwing  a  covering  over  my  shoulders,  I  started 
from  my  couch  to  see  who  this  early  and  commanding  in- 
truder might  be,  and  in  what  1  must  obey  him. 

My  bed-chamber  had  but  one  door,  opening  on  my 
library  and  study,  and  at  Lhe  outer  door  was  this  curious 
knocking  heard.  They  were  quaint  and  impressive  rooms 
these,  in  which  the  uniform  smooth  black  thread  of  my  life 
spun  its  ever  decreasing  length  on  the  swift-turning  wheel 
of  time.  The  inner  chamber,  which  I  had  chosen  to  rest 
in,  lay  in  one  of  the  high  turrets  of  my  now  decayed  and 
crumbling  castle-fort,  and  there  was  but  one  mode  of  ac- 
cess to  it — through  the  library  door.  Huge  and  high  Gothic 
windows  took  up  one  half  of  the  walls  and  admitted  but  a 
weird  and  ghostly  light  through  the  small  panes  of  colored 
glass,  which,  in  their  casing  of  lead,  had  stood  the  brunt 
of  many  a  storm;  and  the  rains  had  often  swept  from 
their  scarred  surface  the  deposit  of  dust  which  the  breath 
of  the  hot  desert  had  whirled  toward  me.  In  a  projecting 
niche,  on  a  low  stage  between  the  windows,  stood  the 
massive  Oriental  divan,  on  which  I  tossed  and  turned 
hour  after  hour  of  the  weary  night  of  life.  My  gloomy 
taste  and  hypochondriacal  habits  had  prompted  me  to 
increase  the  weird  darkness  of  this  alcove  by  exclud- 
ing the  few,  faint  rays  that  struggled  in,  by  huge  and  heavy 
hangings  of  tapestry  for  which  1  had  sent  to  Venice,  and 
which,  with  their  uncouth  arabesques  and  sombre  cloudy 
grounds,  suited  my  no  less  sombre  taste. 

Opposite  the  couch,  the  hangings  being  held  by  two 
antique  bronze  statues,  from  whose  arms  the  dense,  drowsy 
smoke  of  incense  curled  night  and  day,  and  shed  a  dreamy 
atmosphere  over  quick  and  dead,  was  the  no  less  antique 
gothic  door,  always  thrown  back  on  its  hinges  of  chiseled 
and  polished  brass. 

The  vaultings  of  the  ceiling  were  of  that  peculiar,  low, 
Moorish  pattern  which  harmonizes  so  well  with  the  Gothic, 
and  from  their  deep  recesses  the  light  was  reflected  back 
by  numberless  golden  stars  which  stood  out  in  relief  on 
the  shrinking  blue  beyond — numberless  and  without  order, 
they  seemed  to  change  and  glide  from  belt  to  belt  as  the 
eye  wearied  and  lost  itself  in  tne  desert  between  them. 

It  was  an  unusual  and  unwelcome  intrusion  for  a  stranger 
to  throw  himself  at  any  time  upon  my  meditations;  none 
but  the  discreet  and  gliding  step  of  my  mute  Egyptian  fol- 
lower ever  pressed  the  dark  velvet  carpet.  My  own  steps 
I  heard  no  more,  for  they  seemed,  as  tney  fell,  to  have  lost 
both  weight  and  sound,  so  thoroughly  did  my  physical  be- 
ing harmonize  with  the  morbid  dreaminess  of  my  thoughts 
and  the  gloomy  silence  of  my  abode. 

Yet  as  I  hastened  to  the  doorway  the  light  seemed  to  me 
more  weird  than  before;  the  curtains  shuddered  in  their 
lengthy  migrft,  and,  as  the  clouds  curled  out  from  the  cen- 
sers, the  bronze  faces  above  them  seemed  to  move;  yet  I 
heeded  tnem  not.  Who  can  resist  Fate  ?  The  two  suits 
of  armor  on  the  inside  of  the  door  seemed  again  to  cover 
flesh  and  lip,  and  to  thrill  with  fiercer  thoughts  of  days  long 
ago;  yet  1  needed  them  not — who  can  resist  Fate? — but 
rushed  toward  the  heavy  panel,  and,  throwing  it  violently 
open,  I  peered  into  the  darkness  beyond. 

I  strained  my  sight  to  its  utmost,  yet  no  outline  shone 
out  on  the  black  background.  My  ears  refused  to  detect 
any  sound,  but  as  1  stood  there,  peering  into  the  darkness, 
a  passing  breath  crossed  my  brow.  A  strange  sensation  of 
fear  crept  over  me — whom  they  had  once  named  fearless — 
and  as  tne  blood  in  my  veins  flowed  with  a  creeping  and 
sluggish  pulsation  bacK  to  my  heart,  I  felt  the  marrow  in 
my  bones  grow  cold  and  dead.  With  all  the  little  life  I 
could  command  I  turned  the  panel  on  its  supports,  and,  as 
the  click  of  the  spring  echoed  along  the  vaulted  ceiling,  I 
glided  as  a  shadow — tor  I  was  scarce  more — toward  my  un- 
hallowed recess.     In  whose  hand  is  Fate? 

But  now,  as  my  foot  pressed  the  threshold,  the  hand  of 
fear  weighed  heavily  upon  me,  and  I  paused.  The  rays 
through  the  colored  panes  were  brighter  than  I  had  ever 
seen  them,  but  bright  with  that  brightness  that  must  light 
up  the.  caves  of  hell,  if  hell  there  be.  The  fluttering  tapes- 
tries seemed  to  restrain  their  whisperings,  as  devils  must  at 
the  approach  of  Satan,  and,  although  the  ear  perceived  no 
sound,  the  air  seemed  to  my  sick  brain  as  saturated  with 
unknown  clamors  no  mortal  ear  ever  heard  before. 

I  gazed  not  back,  because  in  darkness  lay  all  behind  me; 
but  I  fell  the  darkness  behind  me  as  I  felt  the  light  before 
me,  and  my  fevered  reason  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  di- 
vine this  mysterious  source  of  phosphorescence. 

But  as  my  eye — and  fear  too  made  it  roll  wildly — but  as 
my  eye  turned  from  one  to  the  other  window,  I  saw — it 
saw  (for  I  could  no  longer  see,  nor  hear,  nor  feel,  as 
though  my  senses  worked  for  themselves,  and  not  for  me) 
a  something,  a  mysterious  unaccountable  something  on  the 
couch.  I  felt  it  there.  I  knew  it  there.  But  what  was  it? 
Was  it  my  soul,  that,  weary  of  its  weary  body,  had  left  now 
forever?  Was  it  my  brain,  that,  in  the  impassioned  fever  of 
too  ardent  thought,  had  abandoned  my  body  to  its  fate  ? 
Was  it  my  heart,  that  could  never  be  a  heart  within  my 
breast,  and  had  fled  this  dead  flesh?  Oh,  how  the  instinct 
of  brute  matter  shuddered!  How  worked  the  nervous, 
throbbing  temples  to  supply  those  icy  beads  of  sweat  that 
fell  like  lead  upon  the  ground,  and  burnt  it !  How  coursed 
the  sick  and  weakly  blood  through  its  sicker  vessels,  to 


prove  the  matter  be  yet  in  life,  and  could  live,  were  heart, 
and  brain,  and  soul  departed! 

Yet  the  eye  seemed  riveted  upon  that  vaporous  some- 
thing upon  the  couch,  and  lo!  an  unseen  hand  folded  the 
tapestry  away,  and  the  light,  now  red  and  smiling,  shone 
and  glittered  on  it.  There,  upon  the  couch — there,  in  the 
very  place  I  had  scarce  left,  under  the  lion's  skin  I  had  just 
thrown  off— lay  a  being  so  supernaturally  beautiful  that  my 
thoughts,  in  their  most  poetical  hours,  could  never  have 
built  even  the  frame  to  so  glorious  a  picture. 

Is  it  a  spirit?  No;  it  must  be  mortal!  See  how  at  each 
breathing  the  breast  undulates  !  It  is — is  it  an  angel?  O 
great  God,  if  not  an  angel  sent  to  me  in  the  last  hour,  tell 
me,  is  it  a  spirit  sent  by  Thee — to  redeem— to  teach?  No ! 
it  is  a  demon  sent  to  tempt  me  in  my  solitude!  Is  it  Sa- 
tan himself  come  to  bargain  for  my  tottering  soul?  Is  it 
ambition  to  make  my  blasted,  unhappy  life  unhappier 
still?  Is  it  jealousy  to  kill  me  as  Tantalus  must  die?  Is 
it  remorse  come  to  blast  me  in  my  prime  ? — or  is  it  love  to 
pity  my  lonely  unhappiness? 

It  is  a  spirit.  Who  else,  what  else,  could  have  entered? 
How  could  I  not  have  seen  it;  and  why  these  warnings 
I  neglected,  in  the  whispers  of  the  curtains,  in  the  faces 
of  the  statues,  in  the  uneasiness  of  the  armor,  in  the 
lurid  glow  of  that  half-darkness  that  suddenly  was  turned 
to  light? 

Leave  me,  mortal  fears!  Why  shake  I  so?  Is  it  the 
presence  of  the  supernatural  that  can  intimidate,  that 
can  petrify  me,  the  sheik?  Is  this  return  of  the  spirit  to 
earth  to  teach  me  that  the  false  prophet  spoke  true  ?  Ha ! 
what  boyish  fears !  If  it  is  a  spirit  I  will  drive  it  away ;  if 
it  is  a  mortal  I  will  kill  it  slowly — slowly,  in  the  darkness 
of  my  shadow ;  if  it  is  nothing,  then  it  must,  die  with  me 
and  my  malady. 

Yet,  I  moved  not.  Who  can  comprehend  Fate?  I 
could  not  move,  for  will  was  dead  within  me,  and  my 
body  fell  against  the  casement  for  support,  while  my 
eyes,  into  which  all  the  magnetism  and  vitality  of  my  per- 
son streamed,  absorbed  by  the  fearful  magnetism  of 
that  awful  "it" — strained  to  their  utmost  and  more. 
Poor,  deluded  body ! — poor,  weak  flesh !  how  it  ached  in 
its  mute  immovability ;  how  it  sweated  in  its  passive  las- 
situde !  Poor,  overwrought  brain,  how  it  worked  to  lose 
and  lose  itself  again  in  the  mazes  of  thought,  in  the  fear- 
ful tension  of  its  endeavors  to  solve,  and  its  shuddering 
fear  of  finding  an  awful,  yet  true  solution! 

But  suddenly,  the  all-conqueror — Curiosity — drove  me 
on,  and  with  the  mechanical  step  of  the  entranced  me- 
dium, or  of  the  yet  uninvented  automaton,  I  traversed 
the  ten  or  twelve  steps  that  separated  me  from  it,  and, 
standing  on'  the  estrade,  I  gazed  on  the  fair  features  be- 
fore me,  so  fearful  in  the  uncertainty  of  their  substance. 

At  last,  my  fears  being  silenced  by  curiosity  and  ad- 
miration, I  found  courage  to  kneel  and  kiss  the  hand  that 
lay,  white  as  a  snowflake,  on  the  black  ebony  support. 
Yet  I  touched  it  not,  for  it  seemed  sacrilege,  and  I  feared 
it  would  dissolve  into  vapor  again  before  I  had  gazed  my 
full.  A  slight,  nearly  imperceptible  shudder  shook  her 
frame,  and,  as  the  lips  parted,  I  knew  that  those  lips  I 
must  kiss,  though  there  hovered  a  warning  in  the  atmos- 
phere around  me  that  seemed  to  say:  "  Fall,  and  thou  art 
lost." 

O  wandering  Abd-Amma!  hast  thou  in  thy  mighty 
peregrinations,  in  thy  restless  wanderings  over  the  desert 
of  sand,  and  the  desert  of  snow,  and  the  desert  of  water, 
hast  thou,  among  the  awful  sights  that  thou  hast  wit- 
nessed, ever"  seen  this  being,  this  mortal,  this  spirit,  this 
indefinable  form?  Has  thou  ever  yielded  to  this  super- 
natural embodiment  of  temptation?  Tell  me,  tell  me, 
am  /to  yield? 

And  the  tapestry  waved  as  a  sudden  gust  seemed  to  hiss 
through  its  texture,  and  the  brazen  statues  seemed  to  part 
their  lips  to  hiss,  and  the  light  burned  and  hissed  in  the 
censers,  and  the  dead  knights  in  their  armor  seemed  to 
mutter  a  hollow  hissing. 

But  I— I  understood:  "Kiss!" 

And  I  kissed. 

And  her  eyes  opened  and  quenched  mine,  though  they 
burned  them;  but  the  indescribable  languor  that  was  wast- 
ing me  in  its  slow  malady,  and  that  heavy  hand  of  igno- 
rance and  fear  that  weighed  so  irresistibly  upon  me  at  the 
threshold,  vanished  and  left  me — a  man.  For  the  blood 
coursed  freely  through  my  veins  again,  and  from  black 
and  sluggish  flowed  red  and  fiery  through  them  as  ne'er 
before;  and  I  lived,  for  that  stupor  of  aTftrmy  senses  was 
death. 

But  those  eyes,  fixed  on  mine,  .told  me  nothing,  for  they 
dazzled  me  so  that  I  could  not  see,  and  the  lips  moved 
not. 

Then  I  asked,  in  our  language:  "Who  art  thou?"  and 
in  all  our  dialects  of  the  mountain  and  of  the  plain,  and  in 
the  strange  tongues  of  beyond  the  blue  sea;  and  at  last  in 
that  of  our  enemy. 

And  she  spoke;  but  hardly  seemed  the  voice  to  spring 
from  those  lips,  so  musically  was  it  wafted  through  the  in- 
cense smoke,  so  harmoniously  sounded  its  ring  on  the 
bronze  statues;  and  even  the  oak  panels  and  vaulted  ceil- 
ing breathed  it  back  in  music: 

"  Roi  ne  puis. 
Prince  ne  daigne, 
Rohan  suis." 

"  Rohan ! "  I  cried;  "  Marie  de  Rohan;  dead  two  hun- 
dred years?  " 

"  I  am  Marie  de  Rohan,  and  my  lot  is  to  visit  mortals 
till  one  has  courage  to  kiss  me  as  thou  hast  done.  Two 
hundred  years  have  I  been  embodied  every  day,  and  every 
night  my  bones  arise  and  stand  rattling  in  the  mocking 
wind,  to  mortify  my  spirit  when  it  returns  at  dawn  from 
that  awful  chaos  where  spirits  wait  and  sigh.  This  is  the 
last  day  of  my  torment,  though  my  bones  at  sunset  will 
rise  again,  and  wither  only  when  night  has  swept  onward 
to  the  west;  yet  it  matters  not,  for  my  spirit  is  freed,  and 
at  last  I  am  at  rest.  But,  man,  knowest  thou  what  thou 
hast  done?  Knowest  thou  not  that  thy  spirit  must  follow 
mine  ?  For  I  am  thy  guide  downward  to  the  black  vaults 
where  spirits  only  abide — down  in  the  silent  graves  of 
death." 

What  cared  I  that  death  was  near?  Did  I  not  live  in 
death  ?      Was  my  body  not  my  ghost?     My  room  my 


coffin?  Ha!  I  rejoiced.  Was  it  not  freedom  after  im- 
prisonment ?  Even  though  it  be  the  freedom  of  death,  was 
not  my  stay  on  earth  the  imprisonment  of  life?  Ah,  life! 
how  little  do  I  owe  thee !  How  hast  thou  repaid  my  love 
for  thee?  By  blasting  my  prison  before  it  was  finished, 
and  the  prisoner  by  malady. 

********* 

I  gazed  through  the  western  sash,  and  beheld  the  orb 
mortals  adore — for  /  am  no  mortal  I  am  no  more.  A 
few  spans  more,  and  my  life  was  run;  and  as  I  gazed,  it 
stood  still  and  looked  long  and  sadly  upon  me;  but  its  red 
glances  found  no  echo  in  my  heart,  and  they  shot  back 
from  out  my  eyes — all  of  them,  all;  not  one  could  I  keep. 
And  it  sank.  Not  slowly  and  gracefully,  but  with  one 
plunge,  and  that  was  the  plunge  of  eternity. 

I  turned,  and  my  blood  froze  with  horror;  fcr  ll-.otrh  I 
said,  "  It  is  soon  over  ";  for  though  1  muttered,  "  It  is 
but  a  moment ";  my  knees  shook  and  my  flesh  trembled. 

For  the  lion's  skin  was  thrown  back  with  violence — with 
such  violence  that  the  panes  shook,  and  crashed,  and  fell, 
and  through  the  gap  gushed  a  green  and  blue  and  yellow 
light,  and  it  Was  the  light  of  death.  Then  from  the  couch 
arose  a  ghastly,  grinning  skeleton,  and  laughed  as  it  ad- 
vanced upon  me.  Oh,  that  laugh!  It  was  the  howl  of 
triumph  of  Satan,  who  had  bought  a  soul,  and  as  it  struck 
me  I  fell;  for  I  knew,  I  felt  I  was  lost— and  how  willingly 
had  I  lost  myself!  How  I  struggled  for  a  prayer,  for  one 
word,  for  the  name  of  God!  But  my  brain  was  Satan's, 
and  my  heart  was  Satan's,  and  my  soul  was  Satan's;  and 
he  knew  no  longer  the  name  of  God.  So  I,  his  creature, 
knew  it  not,  and  fell.  And  as  he  advanced,  the  tapestries 
fell,  and  withered,  and  were  consumed;  the  brazen  cen- 
cers  paled,  and  paled,  and  melted;  the  stars  above 
dropped;  the  armored  knights  withed  convulsively  in  their 
red  mail,  and  the  walls  crumbled. 

And  the  icy  hand  was  upon  me.  J.  H.  S. 

San  Francisco,  January  7,  1884. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 


"  Society,"  writes  a  London  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  "  has  been  shaken  here  to  its  foundation. 
Doubts  have  been  circulated  as  to  the  origin  of  turtle  soup. 
Sir  Henry  Thompson,  the  famous  surgeon,  known  as 
'  Stone  Thompson,'  on  account  of  his  specialty,  wrote  a 
little  pamphlet  for  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  on  '  Fish  as 
Food,  and  so  forth,  w-herein  he  stated  that  the  basis  of 
turtle  soup  was  a  stock  made  of  conger-eel.  This  pro- 
voked a  '  ballade  '  published  in  the  Daily  News,  and  writ- 
ten, I  shrewdly  apprehend,  by  the  brilliant  pen  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang.  Now  there  is  a  severe  controversy  in  the 
daily  papers,  including  the  Times,  in  which  the  most  cele- 
brated makers  of  turtle  soup  entirely  disclaim  the  use  of 
conger-eel — a  coarse  sea-fish  I  have  never  beheld  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  never  eaten  in  the  civilized  parts  of  this  country. 
In  Cornwall  it  was  consumed  by  the  curious  alternately 
mining  and  fishing  population,  always  on  the  sea  or  under 
the  earth .  I  have  seen  many  a  dozen  of  dried  conger  in  a 
mining-fisherman's  cottage,  hung  up  in  rows  like  sides  of 
bacon,  and  I  have  heard  that  conger  soup  is  eaten  in  the 
Channel  Islands,  on  the  northern  coast  of  France,  and  in 
other  uncivilized  places,  but  nobody  will  buy  it  in  England 
proper.  It  is  therefore  a  fearful  thing  to  hear  that  the  best 
soup  in  the  world  is  made  of  conger-eel,  and  that  the 
green-turtle  fat,  as  it  is  called,  is  all  that  there  is  of  the 
turtle  in  it. 

"  On  the  face  of  any  discussion  I  am  always  ready  to  sus- 
pect restaurant  keepers,  who,  as  a  rule,  lie  without  com- 
punction. I  have  been  served  in  New  York  city  with  a 
vol-atwenta  la  financiere  without  a  single  cock's-comb — the 
article  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  kindred  dishes. 
Within  a  week  I  was  served  at  an  English  hotel  with  a 
partridge  instead  of  the  widgeon  I  had  ordered,  the  waiter 
maintaining  that  the  animal  was  a  widgeon — a  small  wild 
duck,  a  little  larger  than  a  teal,  and  as  unlike  a  partridge 
as  any  bird  imaginable.  My  confidence  in  cooks  is  there- 
fore not  very  profound,  but  1  must  confess  that  I  had  some 
doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson.  I  had 
always  heard  that  if  the  '  stock '  of  turtle  soup  was  eked 
out  with  anything,  it  was  with  '  veal  stock,'  the  founda- 
tion of  the  most  agreeable  soups.  It  is  now  declared  that 
green  turtle  are  so  cheap  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  this 
device,  and  that  the  turtle  themselves  supply  abundant 
stock  for  the  fine  soup  which  bears  their  name.  Green 
turtle  soup  here  is,  I  may  observe,  very  different  from  the 
preparation  of  the  same  name  sold  commonly  in  New  York,, 
and  is  made  with  great  care  and  great  cost.  It  is  the  most 
expensive  soup  in  the  world  except  the  ouka  or  sterlet  soup 
of  the  Russians,  and  is  also  the  best.  I  admit  the  virtue 
of  terrapin  in  soup  (I  prefer  that  excellent  little  animal  in 
a  stew),  i  have  eaten  oyster  soup,  clam  soup,  and  gumbo 
as  prepared  by  Delmonico,  and  I  know  the  French  soups 
by  long  practice,  including  that  famous  fish-soup  or  stew 
known  as  bouillabaisse,  but  I  still  think  English  green-tur- 
tle the  perfection  of  soup.  Scotch  broth,  when  well  made, 
hotch-potch,  good  cock-a-leekie,  and  grouse-soup,  as  well 
as  hare-soup  with  boiled  celery  in  the  Scotch  manner,  are 
all  good  as  dishes,  but  coarse  when  compared  with  real 
turtle,  as  we  call  it  to  distinguish  it  from  an  imitation,  good 
in  its  way,  made  from  calves'  heads. 

"  The  chief  maker  of  turtle  soup  in  London  is  the  host 
of  the  '  Ship  and  Turtle,'  a  celebrated  tavern  in  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  opposite  the  site  on  which  once  stood  those 
offices  of  the  old  East  India  Company  to  which  Charles 
Lamb  went  so  late  in  the  morning  that  he  made  up  for  it 
by  leaving  very  early  in  the  afternoon.  The  '  Ship  and 
Turtle'  has  an  entirely  special  reputation  for  turtle  soup, 
fins,  and  cutlets,  and  is  in  other  ways  an  excellent  restau- 
rant. It  is  not  long  since  the  Prince  of  Wales  dined  there 
on  a  special  turtle  dinner,  which  was  perfect.  The  pro- 
prietor writes  letters  to  the  papers  and  indignantly  dis- 
claims the  conger-eel.  Speaking  individually,  I  must  say 
that  my  view  is  that  Sir  Henry  Thompson  (of  Stone)  has 
made  a  distinct  mistake." 

A  German  has  computed  that  from   iSc  3 

Napoleon  I.  "consumed"  five   millions    e: 
thousand  men,  or  at  the  rate  of  half  a  millir. 
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AN    OLD    FAVORITE. 
The  Ballad  of  Judas  Iscariot. 

'Twas  the  body  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Lay  in  the  Held  of  Blood; 
'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Beside  the  body  stood. 
Black  was  the  earth  by  night, 

And  black  was  the  sky; 
Black,  black  were  the  broken  clouds, 

Though  the  red  moon  went  by. 

'Twas  the  body  of  Judas  Jscariot 

Strangled  and  dead  lay  there; 
Twas  (the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Looked  on  it  in  despair. 
The  breath  of  the  World  came  and  went 

Like  a  sick  man's  in  rest ; 
Drop  by  drop  on  the  World's  eyes 

The  dews  fell  cool  and  blest. 
Then  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Did  make  a  gentle  moan : 
'  I  will  bury  underneath  the  ground 

My  flesh,  and  blood,  and  Done. 
I  will  bur)'  deep  beneath  the  soil, 

Lest  mortals  look  thereon, 
And  when  the  wolf  and  raven  come 

The  body 'will  be  gone! 
The  stones  of  the  field  are  sharp  as  steel, 

And  hard  and  cold,  God  wot ; 
And  I  must  bear  my  body  hence 

Until  I  find  a  spot." 

'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot, 

So  grim,  and  gaunt,  and  gray, 
Raised  the  body  of  Judas  Iscariot 

And  carried  it  away. 
And  as  he  bare  it  from  the  field 

Its  touch  was  cold  as  ice, 
And  the  ivory  teeth  within  the  jaw- 
Rattled  aloud  like  dice. 
As  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Carried  its  load  with  pain, 
The  Eye  of  Heaven,  like  a  lanthorn's  eye, 

Opened  and  shut  again. 
Half  he  walked,  and  half  he  seemed 

Lifted  on  the  cold  wind; 
He  did  not  turn,  for  chilly  hands 

Were  pushing  from  behind. 
The  first  place  that  he  came  unto 

It  was  the  open  wold, 
And  underneath  were  prickly  whins, 

And  a  wind  that  blew  so  cold. 
The  next  place  that  he  came  unto 

It  was  a  stagnant  pool, 
And  when  he  threw  the  body  in 

It  floated  light  as  wool. 
He  drew  the  body  on  his  back, 

And  it  was  dripping  chill, 
And  the  next  place  he  came  unto 

Was  a  Cross  upon  a  hill — 
A  Cross  upon  the  windy  hill, 

And  a  cross  on  either  side; 
Three  skeletons  that  swung  thereon 

Who  had  been  crucified, 
And  on  the  middle  cross-bar  sat 

A  white  Dove  slumbering; 
Dim  it  sat  in  the  dim  light, 

With  its  head  beneath  its  wing. 
And  underneath  the  middle  Cross 

A  grave  yawned  wide  and  vast, 
But  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Shivered  and  glided  past. 
The  fourth  place  that  he  came  unto 

It  was  the  Brig  of  Dread, 
And  the  great  torrents  rushing  down 

Were  deep,  and  swift,  and  red. 
He  dared  not  fling  the  body  in 

For  fear  of  faces  dim; 
And  arms  were  waved  in  the  wild  water 

To  thrust  it  back  to  him' 

'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Turned  from  the  Brig  of  Dread, 
And  the  dreadful  foam  of  the  wild  water 

Had  splashed  the  body  red. 
For  days  and  nights  he  wandered  on 

Upon  an  open  plain, 
And  the  days  went  by  like  blinding  mist, 

And  the  nights  like  rushing  rain. 
For  days  and  nights  he  wandered  on 

All  through  the  Wood  of  Woe, 
And  the  night  went  by  like  moaning  wind, 

And  the  days  like  drifting  snow. 

'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Came  with  a  weary  face — 
Alone,  alone,  and  all  alone. 

Alone  in  a  lonely  place. 
He  wandered  east,  he  wandered  west, 

And  heard  no  human  sound; 
For  months  and  years,  in  grief  and  tears, 

He  wandered  round  and  round; 
For  months  and  years,  in  grief  and  tears, 

He  walked  the  silent  night. 
Then  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Perceived  a  far-off  light— 
A  far-off  light  across  the  waste 

As  dim  as  dim  might  be. 
That  came  and  went   like  the    lighthouse 
gleam 

On  a  black  night  at  sea. 

'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Crawled  to  the  distant  gleam, 
And  the  rain  came  down,  and  the  rain  Was 
blown 

Against  him  with  a  scream. 
For  days  and  nights  he  wandered  on, 

Pushed  on  by  hands  behind. 
And  the  days  went  by  like  black,  black  rain, 

And  the  nights  like  rushing  wind. . 

'Twas  the  suul  of  Judas  Iscariot, 

Strange,  and  sad,  and  tall, 
Stood  all  alone  at  dead  of  night 

Before  a  lighted  hall; 
And  the  wold  was  white  with  snow, 

And  his  footmarks  black  and  damp, 
And  the  ghost  of  the  silvern  moon  arose 

Holding  her  yellow  lamp; 
And  the  icicles  were  on  the  eaves, 

And  the  walls  were  deep  with  white, 
And  the  shadows  of  the  guests  within 

Passed  on  the  window  light. 
The  shadow  of  the  wedding  guests 

Did  strangely  come  and  go. 
And  the  body  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Lay  stretched  along  the  snow; 

The  body  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Lay  stretched  along  the  snow, 


'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Kan  swiftly  to  and  fro; 
To  and  fro,  and  up  and  down, 

He  ran  so  swiftly  there, 
As  round  and  round  the  frozen  pole 

Glideth  the  kan  white  bear. 

'Twas  the  Bridegroom  sat  at  the  table-head, 

And  lights  burnt  bright  and  clear; 
'  Oh,  who  is  that,"  the  iSridegroom  said, 
"  Whose  weary  feet  I  hear:   ' 
'Twas  one  looked  from  the  lighted  hall, 

And  answered,  soft  and  low: 
'  It  is  a  wolf  runs  up  and  down, 

W7ith  a  black  track  in  the  snow." 
The  Bridegroom,  in  his  robe  of  white, 
Sat  at  the  table-head: 
'  Oh;  who  is  that  who  moans  without?  " 
'lhe  blessed  Bridegroom  said. 
'Twas  one  looked  from  the  lighted  hall, 
And  answered  fierce  and  low: 
'  'Tis  the  soul  of  ludas  Iscariot 
Gliding  to  and  fro." 

"Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Did  hush  itself  and  stand, 
And  saw  the  Bridegroom  at  the  door 

With  a  light  in  his  hand. 
The  Bridegroom  stood  in  the  open  door, 

And  he  was  clad  in  white, 
And  far  within  the  Lord's  Supper 

WTas  spread  so  broad  and  bnght. 
The  Bridegroom  shaded  his  eyes  and  looked, 

And  his  face  was  bright  to  see : 
'  What  dost  thou  here  at  the  Lord's  Supper 

With  thy  body's  sins?  "  said  he. 

'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Stood  black,  and  sad,  and  bare; 
'  I  have  wandered  many  nights  and  days; 

There  is  no  light  elsewhere." 
'Twas  the  wedding  guests  cried  out  within, 

And  their  eyes  were  fierce  and  bright : 
'  Scourge  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Away  into  the  night !  " 
The  Bridegroom  stood  in  the  open  door, 

And  he  waved  hands  still  and  slow, 
And  the  third  time  that  he  waved  his  hands 

The  air  was  thick  with  snow; 
And  of  every  flake  of  falling  snow, 

Before  it  touched  the  ground, 
There  came  a  dove,  and  a  thousand  doves 

Made  sweet  sound. 

'Twas  the  body  of  fudas  Iscariot 

Floated  away  full  fleet, 
And  the  wings  of  the  doves  that  bare  it  off 

Were  like  its  winding-sheet. 
'Twas  the  Bridegroom  stood  at  the  open 
door, 

And  beckoned,  smiling  sweet; 
'Twas  the  soul  of  ludas  Iscariot 

Stole  in,  and  lell  at  his  feet. 

'  The  Holy  Supper  is  spread  within, 

And  the  many  candles  shine, 

And  I  have  waited  long  for  thee 

Before  I  poured  the  wine ! " 
The  supper-wine  is  poured  at  last, 
The  lights  burn  bright  and  fair, 
Iscariot  washes  the  Bridegroom's  feet, 
And  dries  them  with  his  hair. 

— Robert  William  Buchanan. 


The  statistics  of  the  universal  postal  union  for 
1881  show  that  the  United  States  ranks  first  in 
the  number  of  post-offices  with  44,512;  Great 
Britain  takes  second  place  with  14,918;  Germany 
has  11,088,  and  France  6,158.  Japan,  with  5,004 
offices,  is  far  in  advance  of  Russia,  British  India, 
Austria,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Switzerland  has  one 
post-othce  to  ever)'  985  inhabitants,  and  the 
United  States  one  to  every  1,126.  The  United 
States  conveyed  the  most  postal-cards,  Germany 
next,  and  Great  Britain  and  Austria  in  order. 
In  respect  to  the  number  of  letters  and  postal- 
cards  to  each  inhabitant,  the  countries  rank  as 
follows:  Great  Britain,  38.7;  the  United  States, 
27.3;  Switzerland,  19.9;  and  Germany,  15.8.  The 
United  States  had  91,571  miles  of  railroad;  Ger- 
many, 20  573;  France,  16,822;  and  Russia,  14,439 
miles.  In  number  of  newspapers  conveyed  in 
domestic  mails,  the  United  States  ranks  first, 
with  852,180,79^;  Germany  second,  with  439,089,- 
900;  France  third,  with  320,10^,636,  and  Great 
Britain  fourth,  with  140,789,100.  In  gross  postal 
revenue,  Germany  has  205,324,215  francs;  the 
United  States,  104,630,444  francs;  Great  Britain, 
175,690,000  francs,,  and  France,  152,968, 569  francs. 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France  had  a  net 
revenue  in  1881  ranging  from  68,525,100  francs  to 
19,900,440  francs,  but  tne  United  States,  Russia, 
and  Japan  had  a  deficiency  in  revenue  the  same 
year  ranging  from  14,418,075  to  1,320,846  francs. 


Doctor  Coleman  was  once  traveling  in  the  wilds 
of  Ohio,  and  entering  a  hotel,  called  for  dinner. 
He  noticed,  upon  sitting  down  at  the  table,  that 
there  was  a  glass  of  whisky  beside  his  plate.  On 
receiving  the  bill  he  found  the  landlord  charged 
him  with  the  whisky.  "But,"  said  the  worthy 
doctor,  "  I  have  made  no  use  of  it,  and  never 
do."  "  It  was  there,  and  you  could  have  had  it ; 
you  must  pay  for  it."  "  "\  ery  well,"  said  the  doc- 
tor. Some  time  afterward  the  doctor  was  there 
again,  and  before  eating  he  placed  his  medicine 
case  beside  his  plate.  After  eating,  when  paying 
his  bill,  he  brought  in  charges  for  medicine. 
"But,"  said  the  host,  "I  have  not  had  any." 
"Ah,  but  you  could  have  had  it;  it  was  on  the 
table,"  said  the  doctor. 


Patti  has  been  communicating  a  few  personal 
reminiscences  to  the  Paris  Figaro.  Among  them 
are  the  following:  "Once  during  a  performance 
of 'Linda,'"  she  says,  "I  received  a  number  of 
bouquets,  the  last  of  which  was  composed  very 
oddly.  One  of  the  flowers  fell  out  on  to  the  stage, 
making  a  regular  thud.  It  consisted  of  an  enor- 
mous ball  oflead,  which,  if  it  had  been  more  firmly 
tied  to  the  bouquet,  must  have  hit  my  head.  As 
it  was,  the  bouquet  struck  my  shoulder."  On  an 
another  occasion  the  curtain  fell  on  Madame 
Patti's  head,  and  she  was  saved  only  by  the  fash- 
ion then  prevailing  of  rolling  up  her  hair  high 
on  her  head.  But  it  was  not  mere  accident. 
She  had  matches  put  into  the  water  she  drinks, 
and  has  even  received  poisoned  gloves  with  a  re- 
quest to  let  the  maker  call  them  by  her  name. 


The  Strongest  and  Best  I 

THOMAS  PRICE,  Analytic  Chemist,  pronounces  the 
GIANT  BAKING  POWDER  nearly  one-third  stronger 
than  any  manufactured  or  sold  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

San  Francisco,  September  24,.  1883- 
H.  E.  EOTHIN,  President  Bothin  MTg  Co.: 

Dear  Sir — After  careful  and  complete  chemical  analy- 
sis of  a  can  of  Giant  Baking  Powder,  purchased  by  us  ea 
open  market,  we  find  that  it  does  not  contain  alms,  acid 
phosphate,  terra  alba,  or  any  injurious  substance,  Wut  is  2 
pure,  healthful  Cream  Tartar  Baking  Powder,  and  as.  such 
can  recommend  it  to  consuroe-s. 

WM.  T.  WENZELL  &  CO., 
We  concur:  Analytic  Chemfecs-- 

R.  BEVERLY  COLE,  M.  D. 
J.  L.  MEARES,  M.  D.,   Health  Officer. 
ALFRED    W.  PERRY,    M.   D-,  )  Members  of  Saa 
W.  A.   DOUGLASS,  M.   D.,  Francisco   Board 

AUG.  ALERS,  M.  D.,  )  of  Health. 

Manufactured  by 
BOTH  I  \   MTG  COMPAQ, 

17    and    19    Main    Street,    San    Franciscou 

ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR  IT. 


RHEUMATISM. 


A  HOME  DRUGGIST 

TESTIFIES. 

Popularity  at  home  is  not  always  the  best- 
test  of  merit,  butwe  point  proudly  to  the  fact 
that  no  other  medicine  lias  won  for  itself 
such  universal  approbation  in  its  own  city,, 
state,  and  country,  and  among  all  people,  as 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 

The  following  letter  from  one  of  our  best- 
known  Massachusetts  Druggists  should  be  of 
interest  to  every  surf  erer :  — 

"Eight  years  ago  I 
had  an  attack  of 
Rheumatism,  so  se- 
vere that  I  could  not  move  from  the  bed,  or 
dress,  without  help.  I  tried  several  reme- 
dies without  much  if  any  relief,  until  I  took 
Ater's  Sabsafarilla,  by  the  use  of  two 
bottles  of  which  I  was  completely  cured. 
Have  sold  large  quantities  of  your  Sarsa- 
parilla, and  it  still  retains  its  wonderful 
popularity.  The  many  notable  cures  it  has 
effected  in  this  vicinity  convince  me  that  it 
is  the  best  blood  medicine  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  E.  F.  Harris." 

Kiver  St.,  Buckland,  Mass.,  May  13, 1682. 

OUT  niirilll        George  andretvs. 

\u\  I  KHrllM  overseer  in  the  Lowell 
UflLI  llllLUllli  Carpet  Corporation. 
was  for  over  twenty  years  before  his  removal 
to  Lowell  afflicted  with  Salt  Rheum  in  its 
worst  form.  Its  ulcerations  actually  covered 
more  than  half  the  surface  of  his  body  and 
limbs.  He  was  entirely  cured  by  Ater's 
Sarsaparilla.  See  certificate  in  Ayer's 
Almanac  for  1883. 

PREPARED  ^T 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

{told  by  all  Druggists;  $1,  six  bottles  for  96. 


"THE  QDEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS.' 

British  McdUal  Journal. 
"Tonic,  Restorative,  and Enlivening:" 

Dr.  Thilenius. 
"Exhilarating,  good  for  Loss  of  Appetite." 
Peter  Squire,  Chemist  to  the  Queen. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  10 MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  dr  A/in.  IVat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE     OF     IMITATIONS. 

FOR  *  HE  BY 

A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

5£3  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WM 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

|  Ho. 24  Post  Street, 

ban  TKmasao,  CAL. 

Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute. 


GRAN  U  LA 

An  incomparable  Food   Tor  Invalids  and   *  liildrcD  : 

oldest  and  best  health  food  known;  delicious  as  a  diet; 
grocsrs  and  druggists  sell  it.     Manufactured  by 

OIK  HOME  iil!AM  I  A  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Wholesale  Agents:  HICKOX  &  CO.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.;  WATSON,  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Or.;  H, 
JEVNE,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


NOW  READY  CIGARETTE 

"  CLOTH  OF  GOMV' 

(Straight   Mesh.) 
SWEET,    DELICATE,   AND    MILD!! 

This  Cigarette  is  made  from  the  finest  and  most  costly 
leaf  from  that  region  of  Virginia  particularly  adapted  for 
growing  tobacco  for  Cigarettes.  Our  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  enables  us  to  secure  the  most  suitat  Ie  kinds 
of  tobacco  and  thus  present  this  superior  article,  with  the 
full  assurance  THAT  ITS  EQUAL  HAS  NEVER  BE- 
FORE BEEN  OFFERED.  A  hi&her  grade  Cigarette 
can  not  be  produced.  We  call  particular  attention  to  the 
superior  quality  of  our  old  brands  of  Cigarettes  They 
can  not  be  surpassed. 

Twelve  First  P^lz-  Mod  a  Is. 
Peerless  Tobacco  Works. 

WM.  ».  KIMBALL  A  CO. 


4-11   -4-13  *   415     SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


ANTI-FAT. 

The  Greatest  Discovery   of  tlie  Age  by  an 

English  ladv,  who  has,  by  close  study  and  practice,  found 
a  remedy  whereby  people  of  either  sex  can  be  reduced  in 
flesh  at  the  rate  of  five  to  seven  pounds  a  month  without 
injur)'  to  health  or  looks,  the  skin  on  body  and  face  retain- 
ing its  smooth  appearance.  This  treatment  strengthens 
the  nerves  and  muscles,  destroying  only  the  fat,  which  is 
simply  a  watery  fluid  in  the  tissues,  producing  gout,  rheu- 
matism, incipient  paralysis,  apoplexy,  and  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  heart.  Address  ANTI-FAT,  office  box  1925, 
city. 

CALIFORNIA  MIXING  (OMPASY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.     Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  1884,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  10I  of  Twenty  (20c)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  U.  S.  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  ths  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  No.  300  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Monday,  the  eleventh  (nth)  day  of  February, 
1884,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold 
on  Saturday,  the  eighth  (Sth)  day  of  March,  1884,  to  pay 
the  de'inquent  assessment,  together  with  costs  of  adver- 
tising and  expenses  of  sale. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

C  ffice — Room  2^,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DIVIDEND    NOTICE. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  STANDARD  CONSOLIDATED 
MINING  COMPANY,  San  Francisco,  January  2,  1884  — 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above- 
named  company,  held  this  day,  Dividend  No.  63,  of 
Twenty-five  cents  {25c)  per  share,  was  declared,  payable 
on  Saturday,  January  12,  1884,  at  the  office  in  this  city,  or 
at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Companv,  in  New  \ork. 
WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DIVIDEND     NOTICE. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION,  5=3  Califor- 
nia Street,  corner  Webb.  For  the  half-year  ending  with 
December  31,  1883,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the 
rate  of  four  and  thirty  two  one-hundredttis  (4  32-100)  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  term  deposits,  and  three  and  six-tenths 
(3  6-10I  per  cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of 
taxes,  payable  on  and  after  January  2,  1884. 

LOVELL  ^HITE,  Cashier. 


WASTED. 


Back   \  umbers  of  The  Argonaut. 


Vol.  IV,  No.  4;  Vol.  XII,  No.  9.— We  will  pay  twenty- 
five  cents  each  for  either  of  these  numbers  at  the  Business 
Office  of  this  paper. 


Will  be  mailed  pppp  to  all  applicants  and 
:ustoraers  of  last  FIIEE  year  without  ordering 


customers 

It  contains  illustrations,  prices,   descriptions  and 

■  directions  for  planting  all  Vegetable  and  Flower 

Seeds,  Plants,  etc.     Invaluable   to   all. 

P.M.  FERRY  SCO."!^. 

T^IVIDEND    NOTICE.— THE    CALI- 

*^  FORNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETV- 
Northwest  corner  Powell  and  Eddy  Streets.  For  the  half 
year  ending  with  Dec  31,  188 1,  a  dividend  has  been  declared 
at  the  rate  of  four  and  thirty-two  one-hundredths  (4  32-100) 
percent,  oer  annum  on  Term  Deposits,  and  three  and  sixty 
oie-hundrcdths  (3  60-100)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Oidinary 
Deposits,  and  two  (2)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Commercial 
Deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Wednesday, 
Janua  y  2,  1884.     By  order. 

VERNON    CAMPBELL,  Seo-etary. 


r\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— THE    GER- 

^"^  man  Savings  and  Loan  Society.  For  the  half  year 
ending  Dec  31,  1883,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  GER- 
MAN SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY  has  declared 
a  dividend  on  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  four  and 
thirty-two  one  hundredths  (4  32-100)  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  on  Ordinary  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  three  and  six- 
tenths  (3  6-10)  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  on  and  after 
the  2d  day  of  January,  1884. 
By  order.  GEORGE  LETTE.  Secretary. 
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rime  Schedule,  Saturday,  October  20,  1SS3. 


TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


9.30  A.M 

♦4.00  P.M 

S.OO  A.M 

3.30  P.M 

4.30  P-M 

S.OO  A.M 

•4.00  P.M 

8.00  A.M 

3.30  *"•« 

9.30  A.M 

4.30  P.M 

7.30  A.M 

•4.00  P.M 

7.30  A.M 

4.30  P.M 

9.30  A.M. 

7.3a  A.M 

♦5.00  P.M 

9.30  A.M. 

•4.00  P.M. 
8.00  A.M 
9.30  A.M. 
4.30  P.M, 
7.30  A.M, 

IO.OO  A.M. 
3.00  P-M, 

•5.00  P.M, 

3-30  **•"■ 
5.30  P.M, 
8.00  A.M. 
S.OO  A.M, 
8.00  A.M. 
7.30  A.M. 
S.OO  A.M, 
3.30  P.M. 
4.30  P.M. 
•4.00  P.M. 
7.30  A.M. 

Jig. 00  a.m. 

3.OO  P.M, 
8.00  A.M, 
9.3O  A.M, 
3.30  P.M. 

*4-oo  P.M. 


4.30  P.M, 


DESTINATION. 


.Antioch  and  Martinez. 
.Benicia 


.Calistoga  and  Napa. 
!  Colfax '. 


{Deming,  El  Paso  I  Express. . . 
and  East (  Emigrant  , 

{Gait  and  )  via  Livermore 
Stockton j  via  Martinez 

.  lone 

.  Knight's  Landing 

.  Los  Angeles  and  South 

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton. .. . 

.Madera  and  Fresno 

.  Merced 


I  Mojave,  Needles,  I  Express.. . 

[and  East )  Emigrant  . 

, Marys ville  and  Chico 

.N  iles  and  Haywards 


I  Ogden  and  I  Express 

i  East J  Emigrant 

1  Red  Bluff     1  via  Marys  ville. 

j  and  Tehama  (  via  Woodland.. 

. .  Redoing 

.  .Sacramento,  via  Livermore.. . 

"  via  Benicia 

..       "  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
. .  San  Jose 


.Vallejo  . 


.Virginia  City.. 
.  Woouland 


2.40  P.M. 
'12.10  P.M. 

6.40   P.M. 

8.40  P.M. 
IO.IO  A.M. 
'lO.IO   A.M. 

6.40    P.M. 

5.40    P.M. 

8.40    P.M. 

2.4O    P.M. 

7.10    A.M. 

5.40  P.M. 
'I2.IO    P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 
IO.IO   A.M. 

2.40    P.M. 

5.4O  P.M. 
*U-40   A.M. 

2.40    P-M. 

2.40  P-M. 
'I2.IO   P.M. 

5.40    P.M. 

2.40    P.M. 

7.IO    A.M. 

5.40    P.M. 

3.40    P.M. 

9.4O  A.M. 
•8.40   A.M. 

8.40    P.M. 

9.40   A.M. 

5.40    P.M. 

6.40    P.M. 

5.40    P-M. 

5.4O    P.M. 

6.40    P.M. 

8.4O    P.M. 

•6.00  A.M. 
•3.40  P.M. 
$3.40    P-M. 

9.4O    A.M. 

6.40    P.M. 

2.4O    P.M. 

S.40  P.M. 
'I2.IO  P.M. 
IO.IO   A.M. 

8.40    P.M. 

6.4O  P.M. 
IO.IO    A.M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  4.30  t.  11.  can  meet  Pa- 
cific Express  from  Oregon  at  Benicia:  and  that  leaving  at 
9.30  A.  M.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  the  Needles  and 
El  Paso  at  Antioch. 

*  Sundays  excepted.  J  Sundays  only. 

LOCAL  FERKY  IRAISS  (via  Oakland  Pier). 

FROM  SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

To    EAST   OAKLAND—  *6.oo,   *6.3o,    7.00,    7.30,   8.00, 

8.30,  9.00,  9-30,  lo.oo,  10.30,   11. co,  11.30,    12.00,    12.30, 

1. co,  1.30,  a.oo,   2.30,   3.00,  3.30,    4.00,    4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.OO,    6.3O,    7.00,    S.OO,    9.OO,     IO.OO,      II.OO,    *I2.O0. 

To    FRUIT    VALE-*6.oo,    *6-3o,    «7.oo,    *7-3°»    *8.oo, 

•8.30,  '3-30,  '4.00,  "4.30,  *5-oo,  *5-3o,  "6.oo,  *6.30,  9.00. 

To    FRUIT   VALE    (via  Alameda) —"9.30  A.   m.,   6.30, 

Jit. CO,  "12.OO  P.M. 

To  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  "7.30,  8.oo,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  f  11.30,  12.00,  £12.30,  1. 00, 
J1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6,oo,  6.30, 
7.00,  8.00,  o.oo,  10.00,  11.00,  '12.00. 

To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  "7.30,  8.00,  "8.30, 
9.00,  f.g.30,  10.00,  $10.30,  11.00,  f  11.30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8,00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.CO. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  I8.00, 

•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  ti.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  "4.30, 

5.00,  *5.30,  6.CO,  *6.30,  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From    FRUIT    VALE— *6.23,    *6.33,    *7.23,   '7.53,  '8.23, 

•8.53.    Vs3.  *io.2i,    *4-23.    *4-53.    *5-2.3.    '5-53-    *6-23> 

•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *$.  15,  «5.45,   $6.45, 

Jo. 15.  *3-*5- 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5. 30,  '6.00,   6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

8.00,  3.30,    g.co,  9.30,    10.00,     10.30,    11.00,   11.30,   12. oo, 

ia.30,   1. 00,   1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,    3.30,   4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 

5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7-57.8-57.  9-57.   ".57. 
From    BROADWAY,   Oakland— "5. 37,   *6.o7,   6.37,   7.07, 

7.37,  8.07,    8.37,   9.07,    9.37,    10.07,    io-37.    "-07,    n-37. 

12.07,  12.37,  1-07.  i-37.  2-07.  2.37,  3.07,  3.37,  4.07,  4.37, 

5-°7.  S-37.  6-07,  6.37,  7.07,  8. 06,  9.06,  io.oo,  11.06. 
From    ALAMEDA — '5.22,  "5.52,   *6.22,  6.52,  *7-22,  7.52, 

*8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  J10.22,  10.52,  Jii. as,  11.52,  $12.22, 

12.52,  $1.22,  1.52,  2.52,  3-22,  3.52,-4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 

6.22,  6.52;  7.52,  3.52,  9.52,  10.52. 
From  BERKELEY— *5. 15,  '5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7.i5.  7-45. 

*8.ig,    S.45,    $9.15,    9.45,     $10.15,    10.45,    ?"-i5>    "-45. 

*2-45.   1-45.  2-45.  3-45.  4-15.  4-45.  5-*5.  5-45.  °"-i5.    6-45. 

7-45.  8.45,  9.45,   10,45. 
From    WEST    BERKELEY— *5. 45,    *6.i5,    6.45,    *7.i5, 

7.45,  8.45,    $9.15,    9.45,    10.45,    t«-45.    1-45.    2-45.  3-45. 

4-45.  *5-*5.  5-45.  *6.i5,  6.45,  *j.t$. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN    FRANCISCO— "7.15,  9.15,  11.15,  *-*5.  3-*: 

5-15- 
From  OAKLAND — "6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  2.15,  4.15. 


•Daily,  except  Sundays. 


J  Sundays  only. 


"  Standard  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &Co.,  Jew- 
elers, 101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


The  Butebs?  Guide  13  is- 
sued March  and  Sept.,  each 
Wear:  216  pages,  8£xlU 
■  inches,  with  over  3,300 
illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
__  ture  gallery.    Gives  whole- 

sale prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods 
for  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fan  with.  These  invaluable  books  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  map 
kets  of  the  world.  We  will  mail  a  copy 
Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage — 7  cents.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
Respectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

MT  A  S£9  Wabash  A-ieane,  Chicago,  Hi. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vank  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.       Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWER,  PORTER  «&  CO., 

FUNEKAX   D I  It  EOT  OILS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 
Church.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

J.   R.  COWBN.  D.  H.  SCHUYLER.  }.     W.   FOKTKK. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


WINTER   ARRANGEMENT. 

i'ommoiu'iiiy;    Sunday,    November    11,  1S83, 

And  until  further  notice,  passenger  trains  ivill  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend 
Street,  betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows: 


LEAVE 
S.   F. 

DESTINATION. 

ARRIVE 

S.  F. 

16.50  A.M. 

S.30    A.M. 
'3.30    P.M. 

..San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and.. 

6.35    A.M. 

*8.IO    A.M. 

9.03    A.M. 

*I0.02    A.il. 

4.25    P.M. 
*5-IO    P.M. 
6.30    P.M. 

3.36    P.M. 

U-59  P-M- 
5-55   P-W- 

8.30   A.M. 
10.40   A.M. 
♦3.30    P.M. 

4.25    P.M. 

.  -Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and.. 
Principal  Way  Stations 

9.03    A.M. 

'I0.02    A.M. 

3.36    P.M. 

IO.4O   A.M. 
*3.3o   P.M. 

..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castro  ville. . 
Salinas,  and  Monterey  — 

*IQ.fc2    A.M. 

5-55  *■-*«■ 

IO.40    A.M. 

...Hollisterand  Tres  Pino^... 

5-55  J*-"- 

IO.40    A.M. 

*3-3°  P-M- 

1   . .  Wat ;un ville,  Sotjuel,  Aptos. . 
(Camp  Capitola)  &  Santa  Cruz, 
|  broad  gauge,  no  change  of  cars 

*I0.02    A.M. 

5.55   P.M. 

IO.40   A.M. 

..Soledad  and  Way  Stations.. 

5.55    P.M. 

*  Sundays  excepted.       T  Sundays  only  (sportsmen's  train). 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
which  connect  with  0.30  a.  it.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  paraiso  and 
Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION    TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday — good  to  return  on  Monday 
— to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $2.50;  to  Gilroy,  $4.00;  to 
Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00,  and  to  principal  points  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  San  Jose. 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Division  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
K.  R.  lime  Schedule. 


N  OKTH  PACIFIC  COAST  K.  R. 


TIME   TABLE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  November  4th,  1883, 

and  until  further  notice.  Beats  and  Trains  will  run  as  fol- 
lows: 
For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *  10. 15, 

tlO.15  A.  M.,   tl.35,  *I-45,   *4-50,  ts-OO  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — t7,oo,  "8.45  a.  M.,  •3.45,  "5.30, 
15.30  p.  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *8.oo, 
t8,50  A.fcM-,  *i2.oo  ti2.oo  M.,  •2.30,  13.35  p.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — '6.50,  to.  40,  *3-45  A.  M-,  '3.20, 
ts.io  p.  M.  *  Week  Days.         t  Sundays  only. 


For  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 8.45,  10.30  a.  m., 
3-45,.  5-3o  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 7.00,  10.00  a.  m.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  5.30  p.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)  — 7.45,  9.30  a.  m., 
12.30,  4.20  p.  M. 

(Sundays) — 7.45,  11.00  a.  m.,  i.oo,  3.15,  6.10  p.  m. 

Extra  trips — From  San  Francisco,  on.  Monday,  at  6.50 
a.  m.;  on  Saturday  at  1.30  p.  m.  From  Saucelito,  on 
Saturday  at  2.15  and  6.15  p.  M. 


10.15  A.  M.  Daily,  Sudays  excepted  (via  San  Quen- 
tin Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan  Mills  and 
Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan  Mills  ar- 
rives in  S.  F.  at  1.10  p.  m.) 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days  for   Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino  City,  Caspar,   Noyo,  Kibesil- 
lah,  Westport,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY   TO    MONDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing  Monday:    Fairfax,   $1;    Camp  Taylor,  $2;    Point 
Reyes,  $2.50;  Tomales,  $3.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY    EXCURSIONS. 
7.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry,  Excursion  Train  every 

Sunday  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning,  arrives  in  San  Francisco  (via  Saucelito  Ferry) 

6.50  P.  M. 
Fares   for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1;    Camp  Taylor,  $1.75; 

Point  Reyes,  $2. 

DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Ticket  Agent. 

GENERAL   OFFICES,  4°3    CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


Morris  &  Kennedy's 

ART  GALLERY, 

NOS.  19  AND  21  POST  STREET. 


We  have  Just  received  a  very  fine  collection 
of  New  Etchings  and  Engravings,  and  a  lot  of 
choice  Bronzes  aud  Ca*ls,  suitable  for  Holi- 
day Presents.  Also,  the  very  latest  style  of 
frames. 

ART  C .1  LLKItl   FREE.      OPEN  EVENINGS. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

Dealer  in  House,  Steam,  Foundry,  and 

CUMBERLAND    COAL, 

IM.  UMI  COKE  A>1>  PIG  IK»X, 

120  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco, 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHI1"   COJLPAJiV 

FOR  JAPAN   AND  CHINA 

Leave  Wharf  corner    First   and    Brannan  Streets,  at    19 
o'clock  noon,  for 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


-POT»- 


"  Imperious  Ca^ar,  dead,  and  turned  to  clay, 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away, ' 

"Diplomacy"  may  come  to  worse  grief  in  a 
harder  cast  than  that  at  the  Baldwin  Thea- 
tre, but  both  propositions  are  doubtful.  It  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  courage  to  present  the  play 
with  such  a  cast,  but  the  theatres  are  not  lacking 
in  that  sort  of  courage. 

One  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  vast  deal 
of  injustice  must  be  done  to  lesser  playwrights 
when  this  chef  d'aruzre  of  one  of  the  immortals 
lost  its  distinguishing  characteristic  in  the  man- 
gling. 

The  very  name  of  the  play  suggests  the  very  re- 
finement of  finished  elegance.  Elegance  is  the 
study  of  the  men  who  pull  the  wires  that  make 
the  nations  dance.  Perhaps  it  is  most  generally 
conceded  that  the  greatest  natural  diplomate  now- 
living  is  the  Princess  Alexandra  of  England. 
Placed  in  the  most  difficult  position  which  the 
world  can  offer,  that  of  long-waiting  for  a  crown 
which  must  come  to  her,  she  has  yet  never  seemed 
to  desire  to  hasten  her  glory,  other  than  by  bear- 
ing herself  always  just  as  an  apprentice  queen 
should.  She  has  completely  won  the  hearts  of 
the  British  people;  she  has  thoroughly  command- 
ed the  respect  of  her  doughty,  cranky  mother-in- 
law.  More  than  all,  she  has  extracted  that  royal 
rake,  her  husband,  from  each  one  of  the  innumera- 
ble scrapes  into  which  he  has  run  his  bull  head 
with  a  delicacy,  a  finesse,  and  an  infinite  tact, 
which  has  triumphantly  saved  his  self-respect 
and  hers,  and  left  the  professional  beauty  of  the 
moment  altogether  uncertain  as  to  the  complete- 
ness of  her  conquest. 

When  Thackeray,  like  every  other  English 
writer  of  note,  penned  his  welcome  to  Alexandra, 
when  her  marriage  bells  were  ringing,  he  quoted 
dispraisingly  a  bard  who  wrote : 

"  May  never  sorrow  dim  those  dove-like  eyes, 
But  peace,  as  pure  as  reigned  in  Paradise 
Calm  and  untainted  on  creation's  eve, 
Attend  thee  still." 

"Assuredly,"  says  Thackeray,  "our  fair  princess 
will 'shed  many  tears  out  of  the  dove-like  eyes,  or 
the  heart  will  be  little  worth.  Is  she  to  know  no 
parting,  no  care,  no  anxious  longing,  no  tender 
watches  by  the  sick,  to  deplore  no  friends  and 
kindred,  and  feel  no  grief?     Heaven  forbid!" 

Heaven  has  forbidden,  and  the  gentle  Alexan- 
dra has  had  her  share  of  salt  tears.  But  she  has 
never  posed  as  a  weeping  wife.  The  public  knows 
only  her  bright,  apparently  spontaneous  smile, 
her  gentle  high-bred  dignity,  her  gentler  patron- 
age, which  is  almost  familiarity  but  for  its  in- 
effable elegance.  Even  Albert  Edward  himself, 
who  should  know  his  wife  better,  )rields  to  her 
winsomeness,  without  suspecting  that  she  is  the 
shrewdest  diplomate  in  Europe. 

I  should  recommend  Alexandra  as  an  example 
to  ever}"  embassador  who  goes  accredited  to  a  for- 
eign court — to  every  fledgling  like  Algy  Fairfax 
who  fancies  himself  studying  statecraft  at  a  desk 
in  an  embassy. 

How  much  more  is  such  a  model  to  those  who 
play  at  playing  embassadors,  and  seek,  in  the 
mimicry  of  the  stage,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
habits,  and  thoughts,  and  lives  of  these  people 
who  imbibe  diplomacy,  and  all  its  corresponding 
elegancies  and  refinements,  almost  with  their 
mother's  milk. 

I  mentioned  something  of  this  exalted  train  of 
ideas  to  Jack,  as  we  strolled  up  the  wide  thor- 
oughfare on  our  way  to  see  "Diplomacy." 

"I  foresee  a  blow  for  you,  Betsy,"  Jack  was 
kind  enough  to  say.  "Your  ideas  about  diplo- 
matic people  are  all  very  well,  but  I  feel  sure  that 
they  will  cast  Mestayer  for  the  English  embassa- 
dor, and  really,  my  dear,  I  have  never  been  able 
to  detect  any  marked  resemblance  between  his 
manners  and  those  of  the  Princess  of  Wales." 

The  blow  fell.  Mestayer  was  cast  for  the  Eng- 
lish embassador,  and  succeeded  in  making  of  Mr. 
Henry  Beauclerc  a  very  unpresentable  person. 

"  My  dear,"  cries  Jack,  shortly,  "is  it  not  the 
custom  for  diplomates  to  black  their  boots?  If  they 
do  not,  I  am  quite  sure  Grismer  will  enter  pres- 
ently in  patent -leathers,  at  least  properly  equipped 
to  make  a  morning  call  upon  a  lady  in  the  ordi- 
nary walks  of  life." 

"Jack,"  I  begin,  coliily,  "  remarks  of  this  sort 
are  not  criticism." 

"Great  heavens,  Betsy!"  interrupts  Jack, 
"  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  any  one  would  de- 
liberately criticise  such  a— a— an  impersonation 
I  believe  the  critics  call  it— as  that?  The  man  is 
not  capable  of  playing  Henry  Beauclerc;  but  he 
is  capable  of  paying  so  much  tribute  to  the  com- 


pliment of  being  called  upon  to  do  it  as  to  have 
his  boots  blacked.  At  five  cents  a  shine,  too! 
Why,  no  self-respecting  man  approches  to  simplest 
social  undertaking  without  such  a  preliminary,  to 
say  nothing  of  playing  a  leading  part  in  one  of 
the  great  plays  of  the  age." 

"  It  would  be  very  much  more  of  a  compliment 
to  his  privilege,"  I  said  to  Jack,  later  in  the  even- 
ing, "if  the  gentleman  had  had  the  grace  to  learn 
his  lines.  The  stage  bristles  with  prompters. 
Miss  Jeffreys-Lewis  is  obliged  to  destroy  the  con- 
tinuity of  some  of  her  best  scenes  to  give  Mr. 
Mestayer  the  word.  Grismer  is  continually  doing 
the  same.  The  prompter's  voice  follows  Henry 
Beauclerc  about  the  stage  as  the  calcium  light  fol- 
lows Henry  Irving  in  "The  Bells."  When  he 
gets  befogged  in  a  scene  with  the  Marquise  de  Rio 
Zares,  they  both  give  it  up,  and  stare  hopelessly 
at  each  other.  This  is  all  very  fine  to  make  the 
play  go;  but  it  is  really  stretching  a- point  to  ex- 
pect Jeffreys-Lewis  and  Joseph  Grismer  to  sup- 
port Mr.  Charles  Mestayer." 

Tack  assented  that  it  was  rather  a  curious  turn 
turn  of  affairs.  "However,"  said  he,  "I  don't 
find  his  defective  memory  so  actively  disagreeable 
as  his  facetiae.  As  I  recall  the  play,  when  it  was 
played,  Mr.  Henry  Beauclerc  permitted  himself  to 
be  faintly  but  most  dignifiedly  amusing  for  a  brief 
line  or  two  ;  but  when  this  actor  shows  the  Baron 
Slein  into  the  room  with  a  piece  of  buffoonery.  I 
really  expect  the  baron,  even  in  the  play,  to  give 
him  just  one  straight  from  the  shoulder  for  his 
impertinence.  He  has  interpolated  two  or  three 
bits  of  this  form  of  humor,  and  I  don't  like  it." 

"  Jack,"  I  suggest,  "let  us  return  to  the  Mar- 
quise de  Rio  Zares." 

"The  Marquise  de  Riu  Zares  is  a  very  amusing 
person,  and  I  will  not  have  her  aspersed.  All  the 
same,  Betsy,  I  should  like  to  know  what  you 
women  call  that  pink  outbreak  in  which  she  first 
burst  upon  us?" 

"  That,  my  dear,"  I  said,  "  is  a  mere  sketch  in 
nun's  veiling.  It  has  neither  lining  nor  finish, 
and  it  threatens  to  fail  to  contain  the  Marquise; 
but  we  will  hope  for  the  best  until  the  end  of  the 
week." 

"And  the  dun-colored  one  in  the  second  act?" 

"It's  the  delirium  tremens  in  dry  goods.  In 
short,  the  whole  outfit,  Jack,  is  one  of  the  last 
relics  of  the  fast  dying  traditions  of  British  dow- 
dyism.  The  Princess,  the  Countess  Dudley,  Mrs. 
Langtry,  and  many  more,  have  done  much  to  dis- 
perse this  once  all-prevailing  idea;  but  while  we 
have  such  marquises  on  the  stage  it  will  not  be- 
come wholly  a  tradition." 

At  some  tide  in  the  conversation,  an  expression 
of  the  most  poignant  alarm  settled  upon  Jack's 
face. 

"  I  am  quite  sure,"  he  said,  "  there  is  something 
serious  the  matter  with  Orloff.  Of  course,  he  is 
very  unpleasantly  placed  in  the  play,  and  this 
young  gentleman  evidently  intends  to  make  the 
most  of  it  in  two  languages,  one  of  which,  by  the 
way,  the  world  would  never  suspect  to  be  French, 
though  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  French  is  his 
intention.  But  I  do  not  think  the  situation  guar- 
antees the  downright  agony  the  man  is  suffering. 
In  point  of  "fact,  Betsy,  not  to  be  irreverent,  he 
has  caught  the  exact  expression  of  the  great  Ecce 
Homo?'' 

"Jack,"  I  say,  quite  shocked,  "I  beg  that  you 
will  change  the  conversation." 

"She's  a  nice  chubby  little  Dora,  isn't  she?" 
veered  Tack  immediately,  as  though  continuing 
something  else  begun.  "I  shouldn't  call  her 
highly  emotional,  and  she  seems  to  be  standing 
around  a  good  deal  doing  nothing;  but  I  suppose 
she  means  well.  Besides,  she  looked  very  well  in 
that  dress  with  the  preserved  roses  and  the  imper- 
ceptible sleeves." 

"It  seems  to  me  Jack,  that,  considering  that 
we  are  assisting  at  a  representation  of  the  great 
pla)-,  'Diplomacy,'  our  remarks  have  been  chiefly 
a  dissertation  upon  dress." 

"  We  are  assisting  at  the  slaughter  of  the  great 
play,  'Diplomacy,' Bess.  The  Henry  Beauclerc 
is  execrable;  the  Orloff  is  bad;  thjt  Dora  is  inex- 
cusably weak;  the  Lady  Henry  Fairfax  is  a  mere 
dramatic  phantom;  the  Marquise  de  Rio  Zares  is 
amusing  in  the  wrong  way;  Algy  Fairfax  is  not 
amusing  in  any  way,  and  it  is  his  duty  so  to  be; 
the  Baron  Stein  is  made  up  well  and  acts  well, 
but  he  has  an  accent  like  the  old  clothes  dealer; 
Grismer  is  a  good  Julian,  in  an  American  way, 
for  the  part  suggests  an  Englishman  as  almost  a 
necessity;  still,  as  Asa  Trenchard  is  often  played 
by  a  cockney,  this  is  no  serious  mischance.  He 
is  so  immeasurably  a  better  actor  than  any  one 
around  him,  that  there  is  positive  comfort  in  his 
presence  upon  the  stage.  As  for  Zicka,  poor 
Zicka,  who  is  eliminated  from  one  act  altogether, 
the  play  not  having  been  written  for  her — yet  she 
the  very  one  we  come  to  see;  she  appears  quite 
cast  down  and  overwhelmed  to-night  by  this  de- 
basing of  her  pet  play.  And  yet,  I  warrant  you, 
she  will  rally  to  her  confession  with  all  of  her 
accustomed  fire,  and  wring  our  hearts  with  pity 
for  her,  and  send  us  home  as  usual,  thinking  that 
the  good  women  are  all  wrong  and  the  bad 
women  all  right,  and  the  distribution  of  our  fate 
packages  all  awry." 


And  she  did  rally  to  it,  and  did  send  us  home 
full  of  pity  for  the  outcast?  Fortunately,  she  had 
the  last  few  moments  of  the  play  to  herself,  and 
left  a  good  impression,  which  helped  to  efface  the 
horrors  of  the  previous  hours. 

Had  Sardou  been  there  in  person,  he  would 
have  had  a  rush  of  indignation  to  the  brain,  and 
been  carried  home  on  a  stretcher  before  the  end 
of  the  second  act. 

On  Monday,  "Forget  Me  Not"  will  be  pro- 
duced, the  third  of  Jeffreys-Lewis's  successes,  for 
Stephanie  is  close  kin  to  their  fiery  lad3'ships, 
Geraldine  and  Zicka.  It  is  out  of  the  power  of 
the  company  to  ruin  this  play,  as  the  cast  is 
small,  and  there  is  only  one  great  part  it. 

"  Mein  Gott  in  himmel!"  cried  Jack — that  be- 
ing all  the  German  he  knows — when  the  large 
Norma  of  Friday  burst   suddenly  into  German. 

Polyglot  opera  is  good  enough  to  laugh  at,  but 
any  artist  who  claim*  to  have  had  the  proper 
training  has  no  right  to  disturb  the  harmonies  by 
repeating*  the  comi  co-tragedy  of  Babel.  That 
pretty  Miss  Thorn,  who  has  perhaps  twenty 
words  to  sing  of  a  night,  has  certainly  no  right 
to  sing  them  in  English.  If  she  have  a  singing- 
master — and  it  is  fair  to  presume  she  has — a  few 
moments  a  day,  with  his  assistance,  would  suffice 
to  give  her  the  Italian  of  these  twenty  words,  and 
prevent  her  from  making  her  brief  lines  absurd. 

If  such  be  the  duty  of  this  young  and  unim- 
portant singer,  who  is  almost  a  lay  figure,  how 
much  more  is  it  the  duty  of  the  prima  donna  to 
preserve  the  unities. 

In  undertaking  the  role  of  Norma,  Madame 
Rosetti  essayed  what  is  considered  one  of  the 
great  dramatic  roles  in  Italian  opera.  She  was 
singing,  with  an  Italian  troupe,  the  work  of  an 
Italian  composer,  and  a  work  which  is  considered 
one  of  the  chief  exponents  of  the  Italian  school. 
Her  bolting  suddenly  into  German  at  intervals 
was  unpleasant,  inartistic,  inexcusable — nay,  bar- 
barous. There  are  traces  that  Norma  was  once  a 
fine  piece  of  work  in  her  hands,  but  the  "Casta 
Diva  "  seemed  to  exhaust  her  reserve  of  stretigth, 
and  she  simply  screamed  her  way  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  opera.  Signora  Zeppili  was  a 
most  charming  Adelgisa. 

A  benefit  has  been  tendered  to  Mr.  Fred  Bert, 
on  Monday  evening,  when  they  will  present  "Er- 
nani."  This  and  "  II  Trovatore  "  have  been  the 
most  successful  operas  of  the  season,  partly  be- 
cause the  public  revel  in  the  tunefulness  of  the 
early  Verdi,  before  he  became  Wagneresque,  part- 
ly because  the  singers  themselves  seem  to  best  en- 
joy interpreting  him,  and  principally  because  in 
these  operas  Baldanza — who  is  a  favorite  even  in 
the  teeth  of  his  unrecovered  voice — is  decidedly  at 
his  best.  Betsy  B. 


An  incident  which  occurred  the  other  night, 
says  the  Boston  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune^  illustrates  the  perfect  training  of  the  act- 
ors and  their  absolute  self-control.  In  a  scene 
where  only  Irving  and  two  other  actors  were  on 
the  stage,  or,  in  other  words,  King  Louis,  a  cour- 
tier, and  a  ruffian,  a  fly  representing  a  group  of 
trees  standing  directly  behind  the  King  became 
loosened  and  tottered.  As  nonchalantly  as  if  it 
were  a  part  of  his  regular  stage  business  the  ruf- 
fian sauntered  quickly  but  coolly  up  to  the  group 
of  trees,  and,  bracing  himself  firmly,  stood  as  if 
leaning  against  the  trunk  of  one  of  them  thinking 
over  the  King's  words.  Irving  did  not  betray  by 
the  trembling  of  an  eyelash  that  he  was  aware  of 
the  fact  that  his  life  was  endangered  by  the  inse- 
curity of  the  heavy  piece  of  scenery,  and  the  cour- 
tier waited  until  his  lines  allowed  him  to  do  so 
easily  before  edging  up  to  the  wings  to  call  for  aid 
from  behind.  The  scene  was  not  in  the  least  inter- 
rupted, and  it  is  doubtful  if  one  person  in  fifty  in 
the  audience  was  aware  of  the  incident  at  all. 
Next  week  Mr.  Irving  is  to  be  the  guest  at  the 
St.  Botolph  Club,  where,  it  is  safe  to  predict,  he 
will  be  met  by  as  notable  a  company  as  gathered 
to  meet  Mr.  Cable  and  Matthew  Arnold.  Miss 
Ellen  Terry  the  same  evening  is  due  at  the  Papy- 
rus dinner,  where  she  is  to  accompany  Mr.  Hat- 
ton,  the  genial  journalist  who  is  to  serve  as  the 
medium  through  which  the  world  is  to  receive  Mr. 
Irving's  impressions  of  America.  This  ladies' 
night  dinner,  by  the  way,  is  to  be  the  most  brill- 
iant the  club  has  ever  given.  W.  D.  Howells, 
who  was  once  a  member,  and  made  the  club  serve 
as  a  model  in  "  A  Modern  Instance,"  is  to  be  pres- 
ent; Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  comes  from 
Washington  expressly  to  be  there;  Miss  Nora 
Perry  is  to  be  a  guest;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brooke  Her- 
ford  are  coming  from  New  York;  and  there  will 
be  many  another  brilliant  social  and  literary 
light.  For  literary  exercises  Mr.  J.  Wheelright 
(author  of  "Rollo's  journey")  reads  an  imagina- 
ry record  of  a  meeting  of  the  club;  Robert  Grant, 
a  droll  account  of  the  trials  attending  the  man- 
agement of  a  ladies'  night  dinner;  Mr.  B.  F. 
Ticknor  an  occasional  poem  devoted  largely  to 
Miss  Terry;  the  Rev.  H.  Bernard  Carpenter  re- 
sponds in  rhyme  for  the  ladies;  Arlo  Bates  reads  a 
suiteof  Cuban  poems;  Mr.  W.  E.  Apthorp  gives 
a  musical  impersonation,  Mr.  Adamowski  a  vio- 
lin solo,  while  the  president,  Mr.  George  F.  Bab- 


bitt, is  expected  to  do  something  remarkable  in 
the  w^ay  of  an  address.  The  me?m  cards  will  bear 
a  photograph  of  the  club  punch-bowl,  loving- 
cup,  and  beer-mug,  which  have  been  cleverly 
grouped  into  a  very  artistic  bit  of  still  life;  and  a 
gorgeous  time  generally  is  expected. 


"  I  get  up  the  whole  business  of  an  amateur 
performance,  or  any  part  of  it,"  a  New  York  man 
said  to  a  Sun  reporter;  "put  up  the  scenery,  or 
supply  not  only  the  scenery,  but  the  performers, 
for  anything — farce,  pantomime,  society  drama, 
tragedy,  or  variety  talent,  inclusive  of  ventril- 
oquism, magic,  and  contortion  acts.  The  main 
part  of  my  trade,  however,  is  the  simple  setting  of 
stages  for  folks  who  want  to  do  their  own  per- 
forming. For  that  I  have  thirty  or  more  engage- 
ments through  the  winter  season,  and  the  business 
is  growing  from  year  to  year  very  satisfactorily. 
Of  course,  I  have  have  had  a  fair  amount  of  the- 
atrical experience,  and  I  know  just  what  is  want- 
ed, and  all  my  scenery  is  so  built  that  it  will  fit 
any  place,  from  the  back  parlor  of  a  private  resi- 
dence up  to  a  good  sized  hall.  In  a  private  house 
I  raise  the  stage  eighteen  inches  above  the  floor, 
but  in  a  hall  set  it  up  to  the  regulation  three  feet. 
Where  I  can  do  so  I  like  to  give  them  a  good  set 
of  four,  or  even  five  entrances,  for,  of  course,  I 
take  some  pride  in  seeing  my  work  look  well,  and, 
besides,  it  is  to  my  interest  to  have  it  please  my 
customers,  but  it  is  not  often  that  I  get  a  place 
deep  enough  for  such  sets.  Sometimes  I  have  to 
cut  .traps,  but  not  very  often,  and  they  are  little 
or  no"  trouble.  I  have  some  easily-fitted  traps 
ready  for  such  emergencies,  and,  where  they  will 
not  serve,  others  can  be  made  at  little  cost  for  the 
occasion.  We  always  have  time  for  that,  as  our 
orders  are  generally  received  a  month  or  six  weeks 
before  the  things  will  be  wanted.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, amateurs  do  not  venture  into  plays  that  re- 
quire traps  or  other  elaborate  stage  mechanism.  If 
they  risk  their  little  barks  any  distance  on  the  his- 
trionic sea,  away  from  the  solid  shore  of  common 
life,  it  is  in  the  direction  of  sublime  impersonation 
of  grand  characters,  not  merely  spectacular  effect. 
Speaking  of  traps  reminds  me  of  a  little  inci- 
dent that  happened  a  few  years  ago  in  a  little 
Michigan  town.  Miss  Blanche  de  Bar  and  a 
moderately  tart  company  were  hunting  fickle 
fortune  in  towns  more  or  less  not  on  the  map. 
They  struck  one  place  that  had  an  entirely  new 
hall,  and  opened  it  with  a  performance  of  '  The 
Hidden  Hand.'  When  their  carpenter  came  to 
cut  the  trap  in  the  stage  for  Black  Dan — or  what- 
ever his  name  is — to  fall  into  when  Capitola 
presses  her  foot  on  the  spring  in  the  floor,  he  was 
astonished  to  see  that  he  had  cut  right  through 
into  the  store  below,  which  belonged  to  the 
owner  of  the  hall.  The  owner,  a  jolly,  good- 
natured,  ready  sort  of  chap,  came  up,  and,  finding 
that  the  trap  was  necessary  for  the  play,  said : 
'  All  right,  you  go  ahead  and  cut  it.  I'll  fix  it  up 
some  way  so  that  it  will  be  all  right  for  to-night.' 
He  and  the  carpenter  did  fix  it  up,  in  some  way 
best  known  to  themselves,  while  the  rest  of  the 
company  went  away  until  time  for  performance. 
In  the  evening  the  carpenter  told  them,  'Look 
out  for  those  boards  over  the  trap  under  the  car- 
pet, and  don't  kick  them  away,  or  you'll  leave 
the  trap  open.  When  the  time  comes  I'll  take 
'em  away,  and  all  Black  Dan  will  have  to  do  will 
be  to  step  forward  on  the  space,  and  the  carpet 
will  give  way  with  him.'  As  he  said,  so  it  was 
done.  When  Capitola  put  her  foot  on  the  im- 
aginary spring,  and  Black  Dan  took  a  step  to- 
ward her  threateningly,  he  dropped  out  of  sight 
quicker  than  a  flash.  There  was  a  moment's 
silence,  and  then  up  from  that  trap  came  a  volley 
of  half-smothered  howls,  ejaculations  of  profane 
amazement,  and  wild  yells  of  '  Where  am  I? '  that 
were  not  in  the  play.  They  rang  down  the  cur- 
tain and  investigated.  The  ingenious  landlord 
and  the  carpenter  had  nailed  securely  in  the  trap 
by  its  mouth  a  huge  wool-sack,  about  fourteen 
feet  long.  When  the  actor  went  through  the 
trap,  he  dropped  clear  to  the  bottom  of  it,  and 
there  he  was,  swinging  like  a  pendulum  in  dark- 
ness, suffocated,  and  frightened  almost  to  death. 
I  never  go  out  to  put  up  scenery  for  less  than 
thirty  dollars,  and  sometimes  that  may  run  up  as 
high  as  seventy-five  dollars,  according  to  what 
people  want.  "That  includes  my  working  the 
stage  on  the  night  of  performance.  I  can  give  as 
many  as  five  scenes,  if  they  are  required,  but  the 
pieces  done  by  amateurs  seldom  call  for  more  than 
two  or  three.  My  curtain  does  not  roll,  but  draws, 
like  that  at  the  Casino. —Of  course,  I  keep  every- 
thing as  bright  as  possible,  and  that  is  not  diffi- 
cult with  the  amount  of  scenery  I  carry — a  very 
different  matter  from  the  stock  of  a  regular  thea- 
tre." 

—*— 

At  the  Baldwin  Theatre  "  Forget-me-Not  "  will 
be  produced  next  Monday  night.  "Odette  "and 
Celia  Logan's  "An  American  Marriage"  are  in 
preparation. 

Next  Monday  evening  Manager  Bert  will  be 
tendered  a  grand  benefit  at  the  California  Thea- 
tre, when  the  Italian  opera  troupe  will  produce 
"  Ern&ni." 
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THEATRICAL     GOSSIP. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edouin  will  soan  return  from 
Europe. 

The  whole  Christmas  number  of  London  Trtitk 
is  devoted  to  P.  T.  Barnum. 

Ten  members  of  John  McCullough's  company 
have  been  with  him  for  from  six  to  ten  years. 

Mr.  Charles  Coghlan,  who  is  still  acting  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  John  Stetson,  has  sued 
that  gentleman  for  arrears  of  salary. 

The  Abbey  Italian  Opera  Company  consists  of 
three  hundred  persons,  and  is  by  far  the  largest 
theatrical  company  that  has  ever  traveled. 

C.  B.  Bishop  has  abandoned  the  one-piece  sys- 
tem, and  is  doing  very  fairly  with  his  repertoire — 
"Our  Boys,"  "  Strictly  Business,"  and  "  Want- 
ed, a  Thousand  Milliners." 

Charles  Barras,  a  young  man  who  represented 
himself  to  be  a  son  of  the  author  of  "  'I  he  Black 
Crook,"  is  discovered  to  be  a  swindler.  He  has 
already  victimized  many.  The  late  Barras  never 
had  any  children. 

Miss  Florence  St.  John  has  been  retained  to 
"  create  "  the  part  of  Kell  Gwynne,  in  Monsieur 
Planquette's  forthcoming  opera,  which,  however, 
will  not  be  produced  in  London  until  January 
15th,  or  probably  later. 

"The  Beggar  Student"  is  at  present  being 
played  in  three  cities — New  York,  Boston,  ana 
Philadelphia.  McCaull's  company,  now  playing 
in  Chicago,  also  carry  it  in  their  repertoire,  and 
the  Thalia  Theatre  company  (German)  present  it 
occasionally  in  New  York  city. 

It  is  said  that  Patti's  Welsh  protege,  the  young 
baritone  she  heard  and  admired  so  much  when  in 
the  rough,  has  been  soon,  thanks  to  her  kindness,, 
tutored  to  the  requisite    standard  to  appear  in 

Sublic  next  season.      Report  says  he  has  a  won- 
erful  voice,  powerful,  of  rich  quality,  and  great 
compass. 

George  Fawcett  Rowe  has  sold  Al.  Hayman  the 
exclusive  right  of  doing  "  Pop  "  in  the  Australian 
colonies.  Hayman  will  produce  it  with  Kate 
Castleton  and  her  company.  James  Allison  made 
the  purchase.  Mr.  Rice  denies  that  Rowe  has  the 
right  to  dispose  of  the  piece,  as  he  (Rice)  owns 
"Pop"  outright. 

Millocker's  opera  comique,  "The  Beggar  Stu- 
dent," is  still  greeted  with  fashionable  and  de- 
lighted audiences  at  the  Bijou  Theatre.  Suppe's 
new  opera,  "A  Tourney  in  Africa,"  which  was 
successfully  produced  at  the  Thalia  Theatre  in 
New  York  on  Thursday  evening,  will  be  produced 
during  the  present  season.  Solomons  "The 
'White  Sergeant"  will  immediately  follow  "  The 
Beggar  Student."  Suppe's  opera  will  be  the  suc- 
ceeding attraction. 

During  a  performance  of  the  "  Stranglers  of 
Paris"  in  Philadelphia,  Oliver  Wren  was  severely 
injured  by  a  bayonet  in  the  hands  of  a  "super. 
The  accident  occurred  in  the  scene  representing 
a  prison  cage  on  board  the  ship.  The  super 
charged  bayonet  and  ran  the  point  in  Wren's  tem- 

ile,  where  it  broke  off  and  had  to  be  probed  for. 

■It.  Wren  was  very  low  for  several  days,  lying  in 
an  unconscious  state.  He  is  now  convalescent, 
but  still  not  able  to  assume  his  role  in  the  play. 

Mr.  Gilbert's  new  play,  in  which  Miss  Mary 
Anderson  will  enact  the  chief  part,  is  entitled 
"  Comedy  and  Tragedy."  It  will  be  produced  at 
the  London  Lyceum  Theatre  about  a  fortnight 
after  "Pygmalion  and  Galatea"  is  brought  for- 
ward, ana  then  the  two  pieces  will  be  given  to- 
gether; and  it  is  expected  that  this  bill  will  keep 
the  stage  until  next  April.  In  case  a  change 
should  be  thought  desirable,  however,  Miss  An- 
deison  will  appear  in  Juliet.  Her  engagement  is 
advancing  in  ample  prosperity.  Acting  in  "The 
Lady  of  Lyons,'  she  has  drawn  crowded  houses, 
and  hundreds  of  persons  have  been  turned  away 
from  the  doors  for  want  of  room. 

The  leading  part  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  new 
opera,  "The  Princess,"  which  was  produced  at 
the  Savoy  Theatre,  London,  January  5th,  writes 
a  correspondent,  is  the  Princess  Ida,  taken  by 
Miss  Lillian  Russell,  the  young  American  mezzo 
soprano,  whose  rich,  full,  and  sympathetic  voice, 
agreeable  presence,  and  lively  style  of  acting,  ren- 
der her  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  company. 
The  King  Gama  of  the  occasion  is  Mr.  George 
Grossmith,  while  Mr.  Rutland  Barrington  repre- 
sents King  Hildebrand.  Mr.  Bracy,  the  tenor — 
a  new  comer — Mr.  Lely,  and  Mr.  Riley,  play  the 
Three  Princes,  and  Mr.  Temple  one  ot  the  Prin- 
cess's sturdy  brothers.  The  other  performers  are 
Mr.  Warwick  Grey,  Miss  Brandram,  Miss  Jessie 
Bond,  and  Miss  Leonora  Braham;  Miss  Barnett 
is  not  included,  there  being  no  part  suited  to  her 
peculiar  style.  The  costumes  will  be  magnificent, 
even  beyond  anything  yet  seen,  even  at  the  Savoy. 
The  "  sweet  girl  graduates' "  robes,  and  an  armor 
scene  in  the  last  act,  in  which  the  whole  company 
with  the  chorus  appear  in  glittering  armor,  are  the 
chief  "  sensations '  of  the  occasion.  The  opera  is 
in  a  prologue  and  two  acts — a  departure  from  the 
usual  form  of  the  author  and  composer,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  the  music  is  more  ambitious  than 
Sullivan  has  heretofore  attempted  for  the  stage, 
and  that  thirteen  thousand  dollars  has  been  spent 
on  costumes  alone. 


S 


At  the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  next  Monday,  will 
begin  the  last  week  of  the  Harrison-Gourlay 
troupe,  when  "  Photos  "  will  be  presented  by  spe- 
cial request.  January  21st  the  Raymond  Holmes 
Comedy  Company  in  one  week  of  "Whims." 


Jay  Rial's  "Taken  From  Life"  will  succeed  the 
Pantomine  Company  next  week  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House. 


Next  Monday  night  the  Sheridans  will  appear 
with  Emerson's  Minstrels,  at  the  Standard  Thea- 
tre. 


Mr.  Alma  Tadema  denies  that  he  arranged  Mary 
Anderson's  dress  as  Galatea.     He  was  not  even 

J  resent  at  the  stage  rehearsal.  She  was  dressed, 
e  says,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Frank  D.  Milieu, 
the  New  York  painter.  He  thinks  the  impression 
of  the  piece  more  Parisian  than  Athenian. 


THE   TUNEFUL   LIAR. 

Song  of  the  All-wool  Shirt. 

My  father  bought  an  undershirt, 
Of  bright  and  flaming  red — 
'  All  wool,  I'm  ready  to  assert, 

Fleece-dyed,"  the  merchant  said. 
'Your  size  is  thirty-eight,  I  think; 
A  forty  you  shoulcl  get, 
Since  all-wool  goods  are  bound  to  shrink 
A  trifle  when  they're  wet." 

That  shirt  two  weeks  my  father  wore — 

Two  washings,  that  was  all — 
From  forty  down  to  thirty-four 

It  shrank  like  leaf  in  fall. 
I  wore  it  then  a  day  or  two, 

But  when  'twas  washed  again 
My  wife  said :  "  Now  'twill  only  do 

For  little  brother  Ben." 

A  fortnight  Ben  squeezed  into  it, 

At  last  he  said  it  hurt. 
We  put  it  on  our  babe — the  fit 

Was  good  as  any  shirt.    • 
We  ne'er  will  wash  it  more  while  yet 

We  see  its  flickering  light, 
For  if  again  that  shirt  is  wet 

'Twill  vanish  from  our  sight. 

— Eugene  Field  in  Chicago  Xeios. 


The  Wm.  and  the  Tile. 

A  goat  stood  by  the  orchard  wall — 

A  goat  serene  and  fat ; 
He  spied  a  little  distance  off 

On  the  ground  a  white  felt  hat, 
And  in  a  jiffy  swallowed  it  whole, 

And  his  heart  went  pit-a-pat. 

Then  joyfully  on  his  hinder  limbs 

He  assumed  a  buttfull  pose, 
Then  stood  in  a  gentle  reverie, 

Like  a  bard  in  a  poppied  doze, 
And  wriggled  his  tail  and  blinked  his  eyes. 

And  twisted  his  purple  nose. 

'  Oh,  I  can  the  boot,  and  the  oyster-can, 
And  the  old  hoop-skirt  digest  I  " 
Just  then  he  jumped  ten  feet  off  the  ground, 

With  a  motion  of  vague  unrest — 
He  suddenly  learned  that  that  white  felt  hat 
Was  a  raging  hornet's  nest. 

— P.  K.  Munkittrick  in  Puck. 


Baron  Alfred  Vere  de  Vere. 

Baron  Alfred  Vere  de  Yere 

Of  me  you  win  no  new  renown; 
You  thought  to  daze  the  country  folk 

And  cockneys  when  you  came  to  town. 
See  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Cowper,  Burns, 

Withdraw  in  scorn,  and  sit  retired! 
The  last  of  some  six  hundred  earls. 

Is  not  a  place  to  be  desired. 

Baron  Alfred  Yere  de  Yere, 
r  We  thought  you  proud  to  bear  your  name; 
Your  pride  is  yet  no  mate  for  ours. 

Too  proud  to  think  a  title  fame. 
We  hail  the  genius — not  the  lord; 

We  love  the  poet's  truer  charms. 
A  simple  singer  with  his  dreams 

Is  worth  a  hundred  coats-of-anns. 

Baron  Alfred  Yere  de  Yere, 

I  see  you  march,  I  hear  you  say, 
"  Bow,  bow,  ye  lower  middle-class!" 

Is  all  the  burden  of  your  lay. 
We  held  you  first  without  a  peer, 

And  princely  by  your  noble. words — 
The  Senior  Wrangler  of  our  bards 

Is  now  the  Wooden  Spoon  of  lords. 

Baron  Alfred  Yere  de  Yere, 

You  put  strange  memories  in  my  head? 
For  just  five  decades  now  have  flown 

Since  we  all  mourned  young  Arthur  dead, 
Oh,  your  wet  eyes,  your  low  replies! 

Our  tears  have  mingled  with  your  tear; 
To  think  that  all  such  agon}' 

Should  end  in  making  you  a  peer! 

Baron  Alfred  Yere  de  Yere,  . 

Our  England  has  had  poets,  too; 
They  sang  some  grand  old  songs  of  yore, 

But  never  reached  such  heights  as  you. 
Will  Shakespeare  was  a  prince  of  bards, 

Our  Milton  was  a  king  to  hear, 
But  had  their  manners  that  repose 

Which  stamps  the  caste  of  \  ere  de  Yere? 

Trust  me,  Baron  Yere  de  Yere, 

When  nobles  eat  their  noblest  words, 
The  grand  old  gardener  and  his  wife 

Smile  at  the  airs  of  poet-lords. 
Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me, 

'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good. 
Plain  souls  are  more  than  coronets, 

And  simple  lives  than  Baronhood. 

I  know  you,  Baron  Yere  de  Yere; 

You  pine  among  your  halls  and  bays; 
The  jaded  light  ofyour  vain  eves 

Is  wearied  with  the  flood  ofpraise. 
In  glowing  fame,  with  boundless  wealth, 

But  sickening  of  a  vain  disease, 
You  are  so  dead  to  simple  things, 

You  needs  must  play  such  pranks  as  these. 

Alfred,  Alfred  Yere  de  Yere, 

If  Time  be  heavy  on  your  hands, 
Are  there  no  toilers  in  our  streets, 

Nor  any  poor  in  all  these  lands?    ' 
Oh,  teach  the  weak  to  strive  and  hope! 

Or  teach  the  great  to  help  the  low, 
Pray  heaven  for  a  noble  heart, 

And  let  the  foolish  title  go. 

— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Her  Great    Understanding. 

The  diamonds  she  wore  of  brilliancy  rare, 

And  she  dressed  in  fine  laces  and  satin  ; 
She  spoke  French  and  German  with  accent  most 
fair, 

And  wasn't  a  novice  in  Latin. 
Her  wonderful  wealth  was  almost  on  a  par 

With  her  rare  and  correct  nomenclature, 
But  her  feet  were  regarded  by  all,  near  and  far, 

As  grand  and  sublime  freaks  of  Nature. 

—BUmarck  Tribune, 


ICHI     BAN 


Frank  Chanfrau  has  a  grown  son,  Harry,  who 
has  lived  in  a  theatrical  atmosphere  since  he  was 
born.  Traveling  with  his  father  and  mother  in 
their  winter  professional  tours,  and  spending  his 
summers  at  their  Long  Branch  home  m  the  midst 
of  show  people,  it  might  be  supposed  that  he 
would  be  able  to  step  into  view  on  the  stage  with 
self-possession,  if  not  with  artistic  acceptability, 
whenever  he  chose  But,  on  his  recent  debut,  he 
was  stage-frightened.  At  the  most  dramatic 
juncture  in  his  role  he  was  to  deftly  take  one  por- 
trait from  under  a  curtain  on  an  easel,  and  substi- 
tute another.  Two  hands  were  not  enough,  and 
an  extra  one  might  not  have  qualified  him  for  the 
feat,  so  complicated  did  it  become  to  him.  Ac- 
cording to  a  correspondent's  description,  when  he 
got  one  picture  in  his  right  hand  and  the  other  in 
is  left,  the  curtain  fell  over  the  easel,  completely 
frustrating  him.  When  he  tried  to  elbow  the 
cloth  aside,  one  canvas  dropped  to  the  floor.  The 
heartless  giggling  of  the  audience  increased  his 
embarrassment,  and  he  grabbed  and  fumbled  wild- 
ly. His  fingers,  which  had  all  the  while  been 
thumbs,  were  turned  into  mere  stumps  at  the  ends 
of  his  arms,  and  his  ruination  of  the  scene  was 
ingloriously  complete. 


Sunday, 


CCCV.— Bill    of    Fare    for    Six    Persons, 
January   13,   1884. 

Harrico  Soup. 
Deviled     Crabs. 
Broiled  Snipe  on  Toast. 
Spinach.  Corn  Saute. 

Roast  Pork,  Apple  Sauce. 
Potato  Salad. 
Baked  Batter  Pudding. 
Oranges,  Apples,  Japanese  Persimmons,  Raisins,  and  Wal- 
nuts. 

Harsico  Scup. — Cut  some  mutton  cutlets  from  the 
neck:  trim  and  fry  them  of  a  light  brown;  stew  in  brown 
gravy  soup  until  tender.  Have  ready  some  carrots,  turnips, 
celery,  and  onions;  fry  them  in  butter  until  done.  Clean 
the  soup  from  the  fat;  then  add  the  vegetables;  color  it, 
and  thicken  with  butter  and  dour;  season,  and  add  to  it  a 
little  port  wine  and  katsup.  If  the  gravy  is  ready  the  soup 
will  require  no  more  time  to  prepare  than  may  be  neces- 
sary to  render  the  chops  and  vegetables  tender.  If  wished 
to  be  more  highly  Savored,  add  a  little  curry  powder. 


A  Xew  Enterprise. 

Something  that  will  Prove  a  Benefit  to   Strangers 
visiting  the  City. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Lewis,  the  renowned  modiste  of 
San  Francisco,  whose  dress-making  parlors  are 
in  Thurlow  Block,  126  Kearny  Street,  has  intro- 
duced a  new  enterprise  to  her  already  successful 
business,  which  will  prove  highly  beneficial  to 
strangers  in  the  city.  Her  method  will  be  to 
send  competent  persons  to  guests  upon  their  arri- 
val at  hotels,  who  can  then  designate  what  pur- 
chases they  desire  to  make,  and  the}*  will  be  con- 
ducted at  once  to  the  most  reliable  stores  in  the 
city.  In  this  way,  the  buyer  will  be  saved  time, 
inconvenience,  and  exorbitant  charges  by  unprin- 
cipled sellers,  who  invariably  take  advantage  of 
strangers.  This  is  a  system  of  business  entirely 
new  here,  although  extensively  carried  on  in  the 
East,  and  in  the  larger  cities  of  Europe.  Ladies 
of  the  interior  can  send  an  order,  with  bust  and 
length  measurements,  with  piece,  to  Mrs.  Lewis, 
ana  have  any  article  forwarded  to  them. 

—  The  Metropolitan  Hall  is  more  ele- 
gantly  upholstered  and  conveniently  arranged 
than  any  other  hall  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
In  fact,  there- are  few  theatres  which  can  equal  it 
for  size  and  beauty. 


—  The  bar  aj  the  mouth  of  tHe  Russian 
River,  near  Duncan  Mills,  was  opened  a  few  days 
ago,  and  large  quantities  of  salmon  are  coming 
in,  giving  excellent  sport  to  fishermen. 


—  If  faithfully  used,  ayer's  Sarsaparil- 
la  will  remove  the  scrofulous  taint  in  whatever 
form  it  may  exist. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Mar- 
ket,  cor.  Stockton  (overdrug  store).  Office  hours, 
9  to  5.  ^  ^ 

—  For  cleansing  the  throat  and  for 
strengthening  the  voice,  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 
is  invaluable  to  singers  and  public  speakers. 


—  Go    to    Bradley  &  Rulofson's  Xew    Photo- 
graphic Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  sts. 


—  Use  South  Prairie  C©al. 


—  C  O.  Dean,  D.D.S.,  126  Kearny  St.  (Thur- 
low Block).     Laughing  gas.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


ftMMKSD 


•2^5j(EARNrST.S. 


Southwest  cor.  of  ifm.li.     l>ianiiMn-il    1877. 

PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  persanal  in- 
struction in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons.    Apply  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  p,  h, 


ELITE   BOUQUET 

AND 

PECK'S 
TRIPLE  EXTRACT 

FOR   THE 

HANDKERCHIEF  ! 

Di  ALL  ODORS.  TRY  IT. 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  THE 

WESTERN    PERFTMERT    CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


I.   GEEEXBArM,   PROPRIETOR. 

FOR  SAIX   EVERYWHERE. 


JOnX   DAXIEL  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in  Italian  Marble  and  Scotch  Granite 

MOXITIEXTS  A3!D  MAXJTXS, 

No.  421   Pine   Street,  between   Montgomery  and  Kearny, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

-^^Manufacturers  of  Monuments,  Headstones,  Mantel- 
pieces, Plumbers'  Stones,  Table  and  Counter  Tops,  Impos- 
ing_Stones,  etc.,  at  lowest  cash  prices. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

And  Dealers  in  Gents'  Furnishing  Goods, 
415  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  J.  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


Sty 


*s* 


Suits, 
825. 


TAILORING 

deductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  31* 

TAILORING 

House,  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kean 

TAILORING 


Immense  Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  K 

Suits, 
§40. 

Cheapest  House,  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny 

Suits, 
860. 
J.  S.  HA3TD,   Merchant  Tailor  and  c 
314  Kearny  Street. 


Suits, 
830. 

eamy  St. 

Suits, 
$50. 

Street. 

Suits, 
S70. 

lothier, 


Tbc  l  ni.  11  Intler-Flannei 
— the  best  Hygienic  Garment  made. 
Highly  recommended  by  physicians 
for  its  uniform  warmth,  there  beiig 
no  lap  over  the  abdomen  as  is  the 
case  with  the  old-fashioned  suits. 
The  universal  verdict  is,  TRY 
I'HEM  ONCE,  and  you  will  never 
"ant  to  wear  the  others.  Ail  sizes 
od  grades  on  hand  for  Lad  es  aad 
-hildren.  We  import  these  goods 
direct  from  the  m^nufai  turers,  and 
nave  unusual  facilities  for  suiting 
customers  to  them.  Send  for  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  of  our  Corsets, 
Waists,  Shoulder- braces,  etc.,  which 
took  the  First  Prize  (a  Slver  Medal) 
at  the  late  Mechanics'  Fair,  to 

.11  rs.  .11.  n .  Ober  &  Co., 

326  antler  Street,  8.  F. 

Parties  Ui  distance  can  be  supplied 
by  mail 
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rplttS    460,800.70 

San  Francisco.  CaL,  Jnly  l,  1SS3. 


fifH!  PIANOS 

KOHLER|&  CHASE, 

IK  POST  <TKEBT.  Decker  Brothers', 
Kische>,  and  Emerson  Pianos,  and  Mason 
&  Hamlin  Organs.     Send  for  catalogue.         J  J 


AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINERY, 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
L.oaf  Sugar  for  export. 
< .  AOOfl.PUE  l.<av  A  CO.,  Ajjonls. 
Office,  208  California  Street. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFIXERT 

OFFICE,  3!3  MARKET  stkees". 

Works, Eighth  and  Braunan  Streets. 

C.  SPRECK.ELS,  President. 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President. 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


H.  M.  \EWH1LL  &  CO. 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

>o.     30  J     SAXSO.HE    S'l'BEi:.. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


C .     ADOLPHE     LOW    A:     CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

Sau  Francisco. 

OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  4s  CEDAR  STREET. 
45T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments.TSJi 


WM.  T.  COLEMi\  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO.  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON. 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent  commercial  city  in  the 
world. 

JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

n8  and  tao  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS, 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.     Abo,   Druggists'  Glassware. 

J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

2C4  and    JOG  California  Street, 

-AN    FRANCISCO. 
Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 

TAKER,  MARKER  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesale  Grocers, 

ic-i  and  no  California  St.,  San   Francisco. 


H.   B.  WILLIAMS. 


A.    CHEESEii.-:OLV; 


.  H.   D1.MOND. 


WILLIAMS,  DOI  0\»  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

L'NION  BLOCK. 

202  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Canard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston;  The 
Hawaiian  Line:  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited: 
The  Baldwin  Loa>notive  Works. 


GEORC.E  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Sjtablished  18o4), 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION 

JIKIMHAMS. 
SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 

39  <1ay  St..  Sau  Francisco.  cal.     Telephone 

3o.  35. 


Art -Painted,    Plain,    and    Glazed 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

VT.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 


ill,  313,  31S,  and  317  Market  street. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Manufacturing  Jewelers  and  Importers  of  FIXE 
WATCHES, .  DIAMOVDS  AXD  OTHER  PRECIOUS 
•  TOM>.        FRENCH    CLOCKS    AXD    SILVERWARE, 

119    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


BUY   AND   RENT 


VOIR  PIAXOS   OF- 


WOODWORTH,  SCHELL  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  tlic  celebrated  Henry  F.  Miller  Piano  of  Roston,  tbe 

Henime  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  and  tlie 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organ. 

101    STOCKTOX  ST.,  cor.  O'Farrell.  J.  B.  Curtis,  Manager. 


WALL    PAPER, 

Artistic  Designs,  American,  French,  and  English.  Cornice  Poles  and 
Fixtures.  Sole  Agents  on  Pacific  Coast  for  LIXCRFsTA  WALTOS. 
the  new  and  indestructible  Wall  Decoration.  Imitation  Stained 
and  Ground  Glass,  for  residences,  churches,  etc.  Frescoing  and 
Interior  Decorating  a  specialty. 

WINDOW    SHADES. 

Samples    and    Estimates  furnished   on    Application. 

G.W.CLARK  &  CO.,  645  &  647  MARKET  ST. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL,  - 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1832, 
D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
AI.PHF,l'S  BILL.  Vice-President. 


$750,000 
81,330,000 
WIEIJAM  J.  DITTOS,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPEXTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 

AGEXTS   IX   ALL  THE    PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED   by  the   FACULTY'. 

A  Laxative  and  Refreshing  Fruit 
Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 

Prepared  by 
UKirJMftN, 

SOLE    I-KOI-KIETOR, 


TAMAR 

INDIEN 

GRILLON 


Pharmicien   de  premiere  cia: 
de  la  Faculte'  de  Palis, 

27  Rue  Rambuteau,  PakIs. 


FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 


Tamar — un'ike   oills  and    the 
usual    purgatives — is    agreeable 
to  take  and  never  produces  irri- 
tat  >on. 
SOLD   BY   ALL   DRUGGISTS. 


BOUND   VOLUMES 

OF 

THE    ARGONAUT. 


Vols.  I.   II,    III,   TV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,   IX,  X, 
XI,  XII,  and  XIII. 


Any  one  ran  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business 
Office,  No.  313  Dupont  Street. 


MAGNESO-CALCITE 

FIRE-PROOF 

JEWELRY  CASES 

General  Agents.  3ti  California  Street. 


THE  CALIFORNIA 

SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    SOCIETY. 

Junction  Market  and  Powell  St*. 

Deposits  received.      Loans  made  on  city 
and  country  property  at  low  rates. 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

HARItI.E  MASTKLS,   made   or  ONYX,  COL- 
ORED, ITAUAN.  and  STATl  AKY  MAR 

!*!.!>.    Monuments  and  Headstones. 

w.  H.  Mccormick, 

827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  S.  F. 


Ladies  who  arejdesirons  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  8,  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  nsed  it.  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
303  Sutler  Street,  San  Francisco. 


MACRAME  TWINE 

IX  ALL  COLORS, 
Best  assortment  in  the  city  at  the 

"DOMESTIC" 

SEWING  MACHIXE  AGEXCT 

29  Post  Street, 


Also  at  1153  Broadway,  cor.  Thirteenth.  St. 
Oakland. 


PAY0T,UPHAM&C0. 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

t'ooiniercial  Printers 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansonie  Street,  near  Pine. 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY, 

Formerly  Mrs.  Colgate  Baker, 

No.    920    TAX    \ESS    AVENUE. 

Boarding  and  Day   School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Chil- 
dren.    Easter  Term  begins  January  7th. 

MRS.  SARA  B.  GAMBLE,!  o  ■     -     1 
MRS.  E.  H.  WOODS,  1  P"""?^- 


TRINITY  SCHOOL. 

Church,  Boarding,  and  Day  School  for  \Toung  Men  and 
Boys,  1534  Mission  Street.  San  Francisco.  Prepares  for 
college  and  university-  Easter  session  opens  Thursday, 
Jan.  4,  16S4.  Refers  to  Wm.  F.  Babcock,  Esq.,  Col.  E. 
E.  Eyre,  Joseph  Powning,  Esq.,  Gen.  L.  H.  Allen,  Win. 
T.  Coleman,  Esq.,  Geo.  W.  Gibbs,  Esq.  For  information, 
address  REY.  E.  B.  SPALDING.  Rector. 


CALIFORNIA 

MILITARY    ACADEMY, 

OAKLAND,    IAL, 

A  firstsclass  Boarding-school  for  Boys.  Thorough  and 
practical  instruction  in  ail  departments.  First-class  board. 
Special  attention  given  to  care  and  comfort  of  cadets. 
Term  begins  THE  RSDAY,  January  3,  1884.  For  circu- 
lars, address  COL.  W.  H.  O'BRIEN",  Principal. 
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The  colony  which  has,  in  defiance  of  God's  wrath  and 
popular  indignation,  squatted  upon  the  great  highway  by  the 
sea,  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  steal  from  the  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco their  pleasure  resort,  is  mostly  Irish.  So  far  as  we  can 
leam,  there  is  but  one  American  (selling  candy),  one  Jew 
(exhibiting  a  fish),  and  three  Germans  (in  the  general  enter- 
prise of  peanuts  and  pop-corn).  All  the  balance  are  from 
that  "  distressful "  country  where  the  green  has  not  yet 
gotten  above  the  red;  where  the  law  recognizes  the  owner- 
ship of  land,  and  enforces  the  collection  of  rent.  This 
Irish  attempt  to  appropriate  the  ocean  beach  and  the  great 
highway  for  commerce  in  gin,  for  the  liberty  of  recreation 
with  fire-arms,  for  practicing  the  manly  art  of  slogging,  for 
gambling,  violence,  and  vulgarity,  is  perhaps  wisely  or- 
dained as  a  test  of  the  adaptability  of  the  Irish  people  for 
self-government.  If  the  members  of  this  colony  by  the 
sea  can  preserve  order  enough  to  project  themselves  from 
violent  deaths  at  the  hands  of  each  other,  can  preserve 
their  stolen  property  from  violent  appropriation  by  their 
own  kind,  and  can  demonstrate  that  the  gin  industry  is 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  prosperous  community,  it  will 
prove  an  instructive  lesson  to  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,  and  demonstrate  the  progress  made  by  the  Irish 
race  since  "the  union,"  in  the  direction  of  its  capability 
for  self-government.  This  experiment  will  demonstrate 
'several  important  problems  in  government.  We  wish  our 
friend  Harry  George  could  be  present  to  inaugurate  the 
working  of  this  first  instance  of  practical  appropriation  of 
God's  earth.  He  ought  to  be  employed  to  formulate  a 
code  of  laws — that  is,  if  laws  are  te  be  permitted  in  this 
genuine  democracy.  Our  other  friend,  John  Swinton,  of 
New  York,  should  be  invited  to  bring  "  his  paper,"  and 
establish  it  as  the  organ  of  a  community  where  all  are 
equal  and  all  are  free,  where  property  is  not  recognized, 
and  where,  as  yet,  no  millionaires  have  been  generated. 
Perhaps  our  friend  John  Swinton  will  permit  us  to  remark 
that  "his  paper"  has  disappointed  us.    When  anybody 


promises  to  "  unchain  the  tiger"  it  is  awfully  tedious  to  be 
compelled  to  wait  till  the  keepers  can  feed,  and  tickle, 
and  coax  the  tiger  up  to  the  fighting  point.  We  have  not 
lost  our  respect  for  our  friend  John  Swinton  or  "  his  "  pa- 
per; but  we  are  somehow  acquiring  a  very  contemptible 
opinion  of  the  tiger;  and  yet  even  a  tiger  would  be  justi- 
fied in  resenting  the  very  thin  and  unsatisfactory  porridge 
with  which  he  is  being  fed  only  once  a  week  from  the 
trough  of  John  Swinton — "his"  paper.  "Letting  loose 
the  cyclone"  is  a  better  and  stronger  simile  than  "un- 
chaining the  tiger."  One  conveys  the  idea  of  a  demagogue 
stirring  up  a  very  cowardly  beast  with  the  chance  that  he 
may  stick  his  tail  between  his  legs  and  skedaddle  for 
safety.  "  Loosing  the  tempest "  and  stirring  the  hearts  of 
men  to  assert  their  rights,  to  revenge  their  wrongs,  to  re- 
sent encroachments  upon  their  liberties,  and  for  the  gen- 
eral vindication  of  their  manhod,  conveys  the  idea  of  a 
god-like  and  irresistible  power — one  that  does  not  come 
from  demagogues,  idlers,  drunkards,  and  criminals;  but 
from  God  and  oppressed  humanity;  and  when  John  Swin- 
ton comes,  let  him  bring  his  friend  Justin  Schwab  and  his 
lager  saloon,  for  our  ocean  beach  needs  one  temple  of  lib- 
erty presided  over  by  a  "  Dutchman."  We  are  often 
asked  about  this  ocean  beach  squatting,  "  What  is  to  be 
done,  and  when?"  Our  answer  is  that  when  the  daily 
press — nearly  all  of  whom,  except  the  Chronicle,  have 
treated  the  matter  with  indifference,  or  as  a  joke — shall 
have  done  its  duty  in  correctly  representing  the  facts; 
when  the  decent  part  of  the  community  shall  realize  the 
extent  of  the  loss  it  has  incurred  by  the  pillage  and  pollu- 
tion of  this  its  ocean  resort;  when  the  authorities  of  San 
Francisco  shall  be  prepared  to  do  their  duty  without  fear 
or  favor  to  law-breakers  who  vote— legal  proceedings  will  be 
instituted  to  abate  this  criminal  nuisance.  So  long  as  the 
Street  Commissioner  declines  to  perform  his  duty;  so  long 
as  the  police  do.  not  recognize  the  authority  to  act  under 
direction  of  the  Park  Commissioners;  so  long  as  certain 
Supervisors  secretly  favor  the  squatters;  so  long  as  no 
court  can  find  a  vacant  day  upon  its  calendar  to  try  the 
case  of  selling  liquor  without  a  license  until  the  twentieth 
day  of  next  March — so  long  must  our  people  remain  pa- 
tient at  the  apparent  slowness  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
set  the  machinery  of  the  law  in  motion .  The  court  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  determine  the  law,  and  the  executive 
officers  of  San  Francisco  an  opportunity  to  enforce  it.  If 
either  or  both  fail,  the  Irish  colony  will  doubtless  continue 
to  work  out  its  land-league  government  experiment  upon 
our  ocean  beach  park  and  great  highway.  Gladstone  is 
not  awaiting  the  result  with  more  interest  than  ourselves. 

We  congratulate  our  Eastern  friends  upon  their  delight- 
ful climate.  "  Ice  in  East  River  has  destroyed  a  pier." 
"  The  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  train  encoun- 
tered a  fearful  storm,  and  struck  a  snow-drift  five  miles 
from  Dunkirk.  Snow  covered  the  entire  train  and  loco- 
motive. Passengers  remained  snowed  up  seven  hours." 
Advices  from  Mobile  say  the  late  cold  weather  caused 
immense  damage  in  that  section.  "  The  loss  to  orange- 
growers  is  estimated  at  nearly  one  million  dollars."  "  The 
value  of  vegetables  destroyed  reaches  an  immense  sum." 
A  former  citizen  of  San  Francisco  falls  upon  the  ice  in 
Broadway,  and  the  fall  results  in  death.  "A  farmer  in 
Kansas,  going  from  his  wood-pile  to  his  kitchen,  is  frozen 
to  death."  "  An  unprecedentedly  cold  season,"  says  one 
of  our  exchanges;  "  great  suffering  among  the  poor  and 
destitute,"  says  another;  "  cattle  freezing"  in  Illinois ;  "im- 
mense ice-jams  threatening  Pittsburg";  "terrible  suffer- 
ing in  the  tenement  houses."  These  are  specimens  of 
news  cut  from  Northern  journals;  men  and  animals  dying 
from  cold;  starvation  and  suffering  resulting  from  the  cold 
weather;  property  being  destroyed  by  frosts  and  snows 
and  ice ;  men  and  women  with  red  noses,  frozen  ears,  frost- 
bitten toes;  colds  and  chillblains  ending  in  consump- 
tion, rheumatism,  and  gout;  all  the  North  from  Maine  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  blanketed  in  the  cold  death-robes 
of  ice  and  snow;  storms  howling  through  leafless  forests, 
bearing  sleet  and  hail ;  the  sun  looking  out  with  passionate, 
angry  face  from  behind  black,  drifting  clouds;  farmers 
compelled  to  exercise  their  cattle  at  midnight  to  keep 


their  blood  in  circulation;  poor  people  with  nothing  to 
eat  crowding  together  in  beds,  imperfectly  blanketed,  to 
keep  warm  enough  to  live.  And  we  of  California  in  the 
enjoyment  of  bright  and  balmy  days ;  the  sun  goes  down 
in  the  w-estem  horizon  with  its  rich  golden  after-glow;  our 
markets  abounding  in  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers;  our 
orchards  still  bending  with  golden  fruit ;  our  lovers  walking 
by  moonlight;  our  sheep  are  lambing  in  the  meadows;  our 
flocks  are  grazing  in  the  open  fields.  So  far  into  the  winter 
we  have  only  seen  the  hoar-frost  touch  the  shadowed 
sides  of  our  houses  in  the  early  mornings;  ladies  shopping 
in  full  dress,  riding  in  open  landeaus  without  wraps;  busi- 
ness men  without  overcoats;  ice,  thick  as  a  pane  of  glass, 
makes  children  enthusiastic  over  the  novel  sight;  three 
inches  of  snow  last  year,  and  the  only  snow  in  three  dec- 
ades; three  inches  of  soft,  fleecy  snow,  dropping  like 
wool-flakes  or  down  from  the  bursting  cotton  boll,  set 
us  all  wild  with  pleasure  at  the  unexpected  surprise  of  the 
beautiful  snow.  A  festive  restaurant-keeper  of  New  York 
City  endeavors  to  cool  his  brains,  heated  by  the  ripe,  rich 
wines  of  his  own  cellar,  and  dies  in  New  Jersey  from  ex- 
posure. The  friends  accuse  the  climate  and  not  the  wine 
of  this  untimely  death.  Here  the  wine  kills,  and  has  no 
pretext  to  charge  the  climate  with  being  a  confederate  in 
guilt.  We  sympathize  with  those  Eastern  people  who  are 
too  rich  to  give  up  their  sumptuous  palaces,  where  for  five 
long  dreary  winter  months  they  fight  with  snow  and  slush, 
with  hail  and  storm,  with  cold  and  discomfort.  We  sympa- 
thize with  the  poor  of  the  tenement  houses  and  the  home- 
less poor,  that  they  cannot  get  away  from  the  land  of  inhos- . 
pitable  cold  and  sunstrokes;  of  storms  that  sweep  the 
ocean's  beach,  and  cyclones  that  scatter  death  and  destruc- 
tion abroad  in  the  land;  away  from  lightning  strokes  that 
slay,  and  from  mad  dogs  that  bite,  and  craze,  and  kill.  We 
do  not  sympathize  with  the  great,  strong  middle  class  that 
has  the  health  to  walk  or  the  money  to  ride  away  from 
such  annoyances — that,  with  resolution  and  nerve,  could 
get  to  California,  the  land  that  God  has  blessed  with 
fruitful  soil,  with  genial,  bright,  and  sunny  skies,  with  fruits, 
and  grains,  and  flowers,  and  wine. 

When  the  artist  Bartholdi  selected  the  city  of  New  York 
and  the  island  of  Bedloe  in  its  harbor  as  a  fitting  place  for 
the  erection  of  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty, 
he  made  a  serious  mistake — in  fact,  several  mistakes. 
The  people  of  New  York  lack  the  taste  to  appreciate  the 
sentiment  of  the  gift;  lack  the  generosity  to  provide  for  the 
statue  a  proper  pedestal;  and  the  island  known  as  Bedloe 
is  but  a  small  mud  flat  in  the  bay  of  New  York,  only 
twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tide.  There  is  a  general 
inappropriateness  in  selecting  the  city  of  New  York  as  a 
place  from  which,  by  any  stretch  of  imagination,  Liberty 
may  be  presumed  to  attempt  to  enlighten  the  world.  The 
statue  of  Liberty  should  be  set  on  a  hill.  The  torch 
should  not  be  hid  under  a  bushel.  The  surroundings 
should  be  broad  and  free.  New  York  is  low  and  cramped; 
its  people  lack  intelligence,  independence,  and  courage. 
With  New  York  we  associate  trade,  Tweed,  Irish  rule, 
Democratic  supremacy,  anti-draft  riots,  Copperhead  loy- 
alty, and  John  Swinton.  This  statue  should  have  been 
given  to  San  Francisco.  We  would  have  the  sense  to 
appreciate  it ;  and  the  generosity  to  provide  for  it.  We 
are  ashamed  of  New  York  parsimony,  its  grab-bags, 
donation  parties,  art  exhibitions,  and  lotteries,  to  raise 
money  for  a  pedestal  to  the  Bartholdi  statue.  If  it  had 
been  sent  to  San  Francisco,  we  would  have  received  it 
and  welcomed  it;  placed  it  upon  Strawberry  Hill,  four 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level,  where  it  could  hold 
aloft  its  blazing  torch  to  send  the  reflection  of  Liberty 
over  a  continent  of  space,  over  an  ocean  of  boundless  ex- 
tent; a  spot  upon  which  Eastern  lands  and  ocean  islets 
could  gaze  and  catch  the  inspiration  of  free  government 
and  self-control;  a  place  where  the  inspired  image  would 
catch  the  first  ray  of  the  auroral  light  and  the  last  glim- 
mer of  the  after-glow  in  our  Western  sky.  It  would  look 
westward  to  Oriental  lands,  with  its  flame  ilh: 
its  scroll,  and  inviting  the  redundant  hives  to  c 
declarations  of  independence,  prepare  themseh 
ceiving  the  blessing  of  free  government,  and  re 
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from  the  curse  of  a  slave  invasion.  New  York  has  acted, 
and  is  acting,  very  meanly,  and  we  embrace  this  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  to  Monsieur  Bartholdi,  the  architect  and 
artist,  that  if  he  will  recall  his  offer  to  the  people  of  New 
York,  and  present  his  bronze  colossal  goddess  to  us  of 
San  Francisco,  we  will  give  it  home  and  welcome.  We> 
want  it  for  our  World's  Fair.  We  want  it  to  light  the 
world's  international  fleet,  as  it  seeks  our  harbor  in  the 
year  1887. 

Pope  Leo  XIII.  is  accredited  with  the  intention  ef  an 
encyclical  letter  recognizing  a  distinction  between  Masonry 
in  the  States  of  Continental  Europe  and  Masonry  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  If  his  Holiness  shall  do  this  asinine 
thing,  he  will  demonstrate  that  his  title  of  "  Leo  "  is  but 
ill-deserved,  and  that  it  should  have  been  "  Asinus  I. " 
of  pious  memory.  While  we  do  not  intend  to  admit 
that  there  have  been  no  predecessors  with  the  characteris- 
tics of  long  ears,  mulish  obstinacy,  and  harsh  bray,  in  the 
pontifical  chairj  so  also  we  do  not  intend  to  charge  that 
the  successors  of  the  fisherman  who  have  worn  the  triple 
crown,  have,  as  a  rule,  been  guilty  of  cowardice  or  incon- 
sistency in  their  long  centuries  of  ecclesiastical  rule.  The 
Pope  knows,  and,  if  he  does  not,  he  ought  to  know — and 
if  he  does  not  know,  his  cardinals  and  advisers  know — that 
the  institution  of  Masonry  is  more  ancient  than  the  papal 
hierarchy;  that  its  rise  and  its  progress  for  some  centuries 
of  time  were  not  a  whit  more  enigmatical  and  cloudy  than 
that  of  the  ecclesiastical  industry  known  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church;  that  its  adult  members  are  to-day  more 
numerous  than  those  of  "  Rome  ";  that  it  is  wider  spread, 
and  extends  to  climes  and  nations  where  the  zeal  of  relig- 
ion has  not  penetrated  and  the  courage  of  self-abnegating 
priest  has  not  dared  to  go.  The  lights  upon  its  altars  shine 
where  burn  no  other  altar-lights.  It  illuminates  regions 
and  penetrates  to  the  dark  places  where  the  Church  of 
Rome  has  not  had  the  enterprise  to  extend  its  worship.  It 
teaches  a  religion  more  sublime  and  more  simple  than  that 
of  Rome.  It  has  a  ceremonial  more  grand  and  more  sen- 
sible than  that  of  Rome.  Unlike  Rome,  it  does  not  ap- 
peal to  the  imagination  of  the  ignorant,  the  superstitious, 
the  barbaric,  and  the  simple,  through  their  senses,  by  the 
display  of  images  graven  in  wax  and  adorned  with  the 
blazon  of  tawdry  millinery.  Its  teachings  are  not  hid  in  a 
language  which  is  dead,  nor  buried  in  the  incomprehensi- 
ble dogmas  of  revelations  made  to  keep  pace  with  the  am- 
bition of  its  leaders  and  its  priests.  Unlike  Rome,  it  does 
not  claim  to  arrogate  to  itself  divine  powers,  to  dictate  to 
human  governments,  and  in  meddlesome  spirit  to  interfere 
with  the  politics  of  nations  and  arrogate  to  itself  the  right 
to  control  the  human  conscience,  by  limiting  and  directing 
human  intelligence.  It  has  no  financial  machinery  to  gath- 
er, absorb,  and  squander  the  hard  earnings  of  the  ignorant 
poor  in  building  cathedrals  of  architectural  splendor,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  civil  government  and  throne  with 
palaces  and  princes.  True  Masonry  worships  God,  and 
dispenses  charity  to  the  poor.  Rome  worships  itself,  and 
its  charities,  as  a  rule,  begin  and  end  at  home.  Rome  is 
ambitious,  arrogant,  and  aggressive;  Masonry  seeks  to 
make  no  proselytes,  and  is  content  to  mind  its  own  busi- 
ness. "  Semper  eadem "  is  not  the  exclusive  boast  of 
Rome;  "  always  the  same,  and  everywhere,"  is  the  boast 
of  Masonry.  And  it  is  affectation  for  the  Pope  and  his  Con- 
sistory to  assume  to  think  that  Masonry  in  Europe  is  in  any 
sense  different  from  Masonry  in  America  or  the  Island  of 
Great  Britain.  Masonry  is  the  same  everywhere  in  its  or- 
ganization, aims,  and  objects;  in  its  grips,  passwords,  and 
ritual.  If  it  works  with  a  different  spirit  in  those  Catholic 
countries  where  the  church  has  assumed  toward  it  an  atti- 
tude of  hostility,  from  that  in  those  free  Protestant  countries 
where  freedom  of  conscience,  and  freedom  of  opinion,  and 
freedom  of  speech  are  without  the  reach  of  ecclesiastical 
oppression,  it  is  because  the  Church  of  Rome  has  abused 
its  power  by  persecuting  Masonry.  Rome  looks  upon  Ma- 
sonry as  a  rival  religion ;  and  it  is.  Rome  fears  that  it  is  a 
purer  and  better  religion;  and  it  is.  It  is  the  cowardice 
and  Jesuitry  of  Rome  that  now  prompt  it  to  draw  an  imag- 
inary line  between  the  Masons  of  Protestant  countries,  like 
England  and  America,  and  papal  countries,  like  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal.  Rome,  with  all  its  assumptions  of 
divine  authority,  sees  how  utterly  impotent  and  farcical 
are  its  pretensions  in  those  countries  where  men  and 
women  are  permitted  to  think  for  themselves.  It  sees  the 
heir  to  the  English  throne  assume  the  highest  degrees  of 
Mark  Master  in  the  Scottish  rites  of  Masonry;  and  sub- 
dues its  cachinnatory  demonstrations  of  rejoicing  over  the 
apostacy  of  the  double-titled  Earl  of  Ripon  and  Grey.  It 
sees  Masonry  growing  and  strengthening  in  all  Roman 
Catholic  countries— in  its  secret  organization,  its  solemn 
pledges  of  secrecy,  the  strength  of  its  organization,  the  in- 
telligence of  its  memberhood,  and  the  earnestness  of  its 
purposes;  and  fears  that  if  the  conflict  shall  ever  come  be- 
tween Rome  and  its  adversaries,  Masonry  will  stand  in  the 
front  of  the  battle.  Rome  would  sow  the  seeds  of  dissen- 
sion and  jealousy  between  Masons  in  Europe  and  Masons 
.lgland  and  America,  in  order  that  it  may  divide  their 


ranks.  It  is  a  vain  attempt.  There  is  not  in  the  secret 
conclave  of  the  Jesuit  order  so  thorough,  so  secret,  so  im- 
penetrable, so  united  an  organization  as  in  the  ancient  and 
honorable  Order  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  There  is 
the  same  difference,  and  none  other,  between  Masons  in 
Catholic  and  Protestant  countries,  that  there  is  in  an  army 
in  time  of  war  in  the  enemy's  country  and  divisions  of  the 
same  army  at  home  in  time  of  peace.  In  Cathelic  Europe 
Masonry  sleeps  upon  its  arms,  and  is  wary,  vigilant,  and 
suspicious.  In  England  and  America,  where  ecclesiastics 
do  not  rule  nor  spies  abound,  and  where  the  secret  in- 
trigues of  priests  and  Jesuits  are  not  to  be  feared,  Masonry 
occupies  itself  in  acts  of  benevolence  and  deeds  of  charity. 
But  if  the  time  ever  comes  in  America  when  the  ambition 
of  the  Roman  power  shall  expose  its  claws  and  uncover  its 
fangs,  Masonry  will  leap  fully  armed  and  well  equipped 
into  the  conflict  which  shall  forever  dispose  of  the  inso- 
lence of  a  church  that  has  the  presumption  to  dare  to  dom- 
inate a  republican  State.  If  the  time  shall  ever  come  in 
any  part  of  Europe  when  the  bull  of  Rome  locks  horns 
with  the  Masonic  order,  and  European  Masons  ask  the  as- 
sistance and  cooperation  of  the  Masons  of  England  and 
America,  and  their  aid  financially,  the  Pope  will  think  his 
perennial  driblet  of  Peter's  pence  a  sorry,  piddling  brook 
beside  the  Masonic  cataract  of  coin  which  would  pour  in 
from  lodge,  and  chapter,  and  commandery  throughout 
those  free  countries  where  the  free  and  accepted  rites  meet 
with  no  suspicion  or  opposition  from  ignorance,  bigotry, 
and  priestcraft,  exercised  in  the  interest  of  an  ambitious 
and  dangerous  ecclesiasticism. 


The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  in  an  editorial  of 
December  21st,  embodies,  without  doubt,  the  opinion  of 
the  average  swopper  of  things  in  New  York  upon  the 
Chinese  question.  The  New  York  trader  has  a  conscience, 
and  morals,  and  policy  all  confined  within  the  limits  of 
money-making.  His  statesmanship  and  loyalty  are  bound- 
ed by  the  same  lines.  There  has  never  been  a  question  of 
governmental  policy,  touching  the  interest  and  welfare  of 
the  American  people,  that  the  New  York  trader  has  not 
endeavored  to  make  it  conform  to  his  money-making 
instincts.  In  the  ante-revolution  days,  New  York  City 
was  a  nest  of  Tories,  because,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
"trader,"  separation  from  Great  Britain  would  injure 
commerce.  In  the  days  of  slave-trading,  New  York  mer- 
chants upheld  the  inhuman  and  brutal  traffic,  because  they 
could  make  money  out  of  merchandise  in  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  black  men,  and  women,  and  children.  When 
the  slave-owner  was  on  the  hunt  in  the  Northern  States  for 
the  "  fugitive,"  he  found  the  warmest  sympathy  and  the 
most  cordial  welcome  from  the  New  York  merchant. 
When  the  war  of  the  slave-holders' rebellion  was  declared, 
New  York  city  was  the  home  of  the  Copperhead  and  the 
scene  of  anti-draft  riots;  and  the  vote  of  the  merchant 
class  could  always  be  relied  upon  to  give  aid  to  treason 
and  countenance  to  rebellion.  New  York  has  been  over- 
run by  thieves,  political  rings,  and  foreign  adventurers, 
which  the  New  York  merchant,  as  a  class,  has  never  dared 
to  attempt  to  destroy.  It  is  only  when  politicians  quarrel 
among  themselves  and  eat  each  other  that  there  is  any 
relief  from  pillage,  exaction,  and  brigandage.  And  now, 
when  American  interest  and  American  labor  are  threatened 
by  a  barbaric  invasion  from  China,  the  New  York  mer- 
chant is  alarmed,  lest  his  trade  in  tea,  opium,  and  silk 
may  decline;  lest  his  profits  may  fall  off.  Whether  Chris- 
tian civilization  may  suffer  by  the  introduction  into  America 
of  the  redundant  millions  of  Asia;  whether  the  established 
industries  of  the  country  shall  be  ruined  and  the  American 
driven  to  despair  by  the  competition  of  Chinese  adult 
male-workers,  who  can  live  on  tea  and  rice  and  under-bid 
the  labor  of  those  who  demand  meat  and  flour;  whether 
the  coolie  without  family,  and  from  whom  no  civic  duty  is 
possible,  shall  be  allowed  to  compete  with  the  citizen  who 
must  perform  the  duties  of  citizenship,  shall  be  encour- 
aged to  destroy  a  community  based  upon  the  family  rela- 
tion, which  demands  of  the  head  of  the  family  that  he 
shall  educate  his  children  and  clothe  them  decently — does 
not  in  the  least  concern  the  New  York  trader  and  his 
organ,  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  who  see  nothing  in  civili- 
zation, religion,  patriotism,  country,  or  humanity,,  but 
opportunities  to  make  more  money  by  swopping  things. 
Hence,  "Cat  Journal  of  Commerce  sneers  at  the  Chinese  law, 
misrepresents  the  motives  of  all  who  aided  in  its  passage, 
and  demands  "not  its  amendment,  but  its  repeal."  It 
will  not  be  repealed.  The  merchant-trader  class  is  not 
strong  enough  in  numbers  or  influence  to  control  the  legis- 
lation of  Congress  in  this  respect.  The  mechanics  and 
working-men  of  the  United  States  will  never  consent  to  its 
abrogation.  The  men  who  represent  the  wealth  of  the 
country  well  know  that  their  interests  are  too  closely  allied 
with  labor  to  justify  them  in  oppressing  it.  The  relations 
between  capital  and  labor  are  too  strained  to  admit  of  this 
folly.  As  a  popular  question,  there  is  no  city  in  America 
in  which,  if  submitted,  the  vote  would  not  be  overwhelm- 
ingly against  Chinese  immigration.  It  would,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  be  five  to  one.    No  ambitious  party  leader 


dare  propose  its  repeal.  No  party  dare  vote  to  repeal  it. 
The  question  of  Chinese  immigration  is  a  battle  fought  and 
won.  The  Journal  of  Commerce  may  as  well  employ  its 
time  in  making  mouths  at  the  moon  as  Lo  seek  to  repeal 
the  law  restricting  the  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers. 
This  is  no  longer  a  California  question,  but  a  national  one; 
so  the  organ  of  the  New  York  swapi  ers  and  traders  need 
not  strain  itself  in  the  endeavor  to  throw  stones  across  the 
Rocky  or  Sierra  mountains  to  hit  the  man  who  hates  a 
Chinese  coolie.  If  the  editor  will  walk  up  his  own  stairs 
into  his  own  printing-room,  or  down  stairs  to  his  own  press- 
room, or  consult  with  the  people  who  make  his  type  and 
paper,  or  with  the  employees,  clerks,  or  laborers  who  work 
for  the  swappers  and  traders  whose  organ  he  is,  he  will  find 
a  universal,  popular  sentiment  against  Chinese  immigration 
under  his  own  nose.  Our  advice  to  the  editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  is  to  smell  around  his  own  premises,  and 
write  his  homilies  concerning  the  duties  of  American  citi- 
zenship to  his  own  neighbors,  and  let  California  and  Cali- 
fornians  have  a  rest.  We  have  been  scolded  and  school- 
mastered  so  long  upon  this  Chinese  question  that  we 
are  getting  tired  of  it.  In  marked  contrast  to  this  ill-nat- 
ured diatribe  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  is  an  editorial  in 
the  New  York  Tribune  of  January  oth,  questioning  the  ad- 
vantages that  California  has  received  by  the  practical  work- 
ings of  the  restrictive  law.  We  might  answer  that  our 
convenience  or  our  profit  is  not  of  importance  as  compared 
with  the  higher  and  broader  questions  involved.  Whether 
California  is  or  is  not  increasing  its  white  immigration, 
whether  certain  industries  are  or  are  not  languishing  for 
want  of  cheap  labor,  are  local  considerations,  important 
only  to  ourselves,  and  not  demanding  the  sympathy  of  any- 
body else.  Lest  the  Tribune  should  be  disquieted  on  our 
account,  we  beg  to  inform  it,  and  through  it  the  entire 
sympathetic  Eastern  world,  that  we  are  doing  very  well, 
and  are  very  well  content  under  the  operation  of  this  law. 
Our  Chinese  have  not  so  far  raised  their  wages,  nor  become 
so  idle,  nor  so  arrogant  in  their  monopoly  of  the  labor- 
market,  as  to  seriously  inconvenience  us,  or  to  arrest  the 
healthful  progress  of  our  State.  Our  infant  industries  have 
not  been  paralyzed,  nor  do  we  know  of  any  branch  of  man- 
ufacturing or  mechanical  employment  that  has  been  dis- 
continued. There  has  been  only  one  strike  since  the  law 
went  into  effect,  and  that  was  by  printers.  There  are  no 
Asiatics  in  the  Printers'  Union.  The  cultivation  of  small 
fruits  is  still  pursued  with  profit,  and  no  embarrassment 
has  as  yet  resulted  from  the  limitations  or  exactions  of  Chi- 
nese labor.  The  boys  and  girls  can  be  depended  upon  to 
pick  fruit.  They  do  it  in  New  York,  and  our  boys  and 
girls  are  as  reliable  as  those  of  any  Eastern  State.  No 
fruit-gatherer  in  the  State  has  been  compelled  to  give  up 
or  curtail  his  occupation.  No  vine,  nor  bush,  nor  tree  has 
remained  ungathered  of  its  fruit  for  want  of  labor.  In  vine- 
yard and  orchard  we  are  planting  thousands  of  acres,  and 
in  no  year  of  California's  history  so  many  as  during  the  past 
year.  In  no  year  since  the  period  of  the  gold  placers  have 
we  received  so  many  and  such  valuable  immigrants.  In 
our  domestic  service  we  are  getting  on  very  well,  and  there 
is  a  fair  proportion  of  our  people,  a  fair  average  with  those 
of  New  York  city  and  State,  who  wear  a  clean  shirt  every 
week,  and  have  three  warm  meals  every  day.  California 
is  grateful  to  the  Tribune,  and  to  the  Eastern  people,  for 
the  interest  manifested  in  the  welfare  of  its  people  and  the 
concern  evinced  for  their  happiness.  There  is  only  one 
direction  in  which  the  Eastern  press  and  the  Eastern  people 
could  more  entitle  themselves  to  our  gratitude,  and  that 
would  be  in  minding  their  own  business,  and  letting  se- 
verely alone  such  matters  of  ours  as  do  not  in  any  sense 
concern  them. 

We  are  not  quite  convinced  that  the  French  are  alto- 
gether unreasonable  in  their  treatment  of  American  pork. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  here  of  hog  cholera  and  diseased 
meats,  and  it  may  be  true;  and,  if  true,  we  are  glad 
that  all  the  diseased  pork  is  sent  to  France  and  Germany. 
As  between  French,  Germans,  and  hogs,  our  sympathies 
are  with  the  hogs,  because  they  are  American  hogs.  Sim- 
Ms  simili  gaudet — we  have  great  respect  for  the  Ameri- 
can hog.  He  was  the  playmate  of  our  youth,  the  asso- 
ciate of  our  riper  years,  and  is  the  stay  of  our  old  age. 
He  possesses  unnumbered  virtues.  We  look  back  to  hog- 
killing  time  as  among  the  most  agreeable  of  our  early 
sports.  What  American  youth  has  not  blown  bladders? 
Who  can  look  back  to  the  period  of-spare-ribs,  and  sweet- 
breads, and  sausages,  strong  with  sage  and  summer  savory, 
without  pleasant  memories?  Of  crispy  roast  pig  we  have 
sweet  and  tender  reminiscences.  Ham,  sugar-cured,  and 
smoked  bacon,  accompanied  us  in  our  journey  across  the 
plains.  Side  pork  sustained  the  Western  pioneer  in  his 
combat  with  primeval  forests  and  the  unbroken  prairie  sod. 
The  patriotism  of  our  eafly  statesmen,  the  valor  of  our 
revolutionary  soldiers,  the  beauty  and  the  virtue  of  our 
grandmothers  and  their  associate  maidens,  came  from  the 
pork  barrel.  We  have  populated  a  continent  with  fifty 
millions  of  people,  all  of  whom  have  been  reared  on  pork 
— that  is,  all  except  the  Jews,  and  we  are  glad  to  observe 
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that  in  changing  the  ritual  from  Hebrew  to  English,  and 
Saturday  for  Sunday,  and  the  throwing  aside  of  the  old 
orthodox  absurdities  of  the  Mosaic  sanitary  laws,  the  Jews 
are  learning  to  eat  pork.  When  they  do,  we  shall  become 
one  nation.  We  are  very  fond  of  the  hog;  we  mean  the 
genuine  animal— the  whole  hog.  We  abominate  the 
spurious  resemblance,  the  human  hog,  whose  grunt  is  but 
a  cultivated  imitation  of  the  genuine  thing,  whose  un- 
cleanliness  alone  is  natural,  and  whose  accumulated  fat  is 
stolen  through  usury  and  over-reaching  from  the  lean  kine 
around  him.  The  animal  hog  will  get  his  reward  in  that 
better  land  where  corn  and  comfort  abounds,  and  to 
which  the  selfish  human  hog  will  not  be  permitted  entry. 
If  the  French  and  German  governments  inhibit  the  intro- 
duction of  the  American  hog,  we  would  retaliate  by  amend- 
ing our  immigration  laws,  that  no  German  hog  or  French 
pig  should  come  to  this  country,  and,  if  they  did  we  would 
refuse  them  the  privilege  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  we 
would  inhibit  spurious  French  wines.  We  think  we  would 
not  so  far  punish  ourselves  as  to  exclude  the  genuine 
article,  but  there  should  not  be  imported  a  single  pretzel, 
or  Limburger  cheese,  or  Frankfurter  sausage  from  all  Ger- 
many; and  we  would  exclude  the  French  dancing-master, 
modiste,  and  demi-monde  from  the  country.  We  would 
plant  the  iron  heel  of  the  law  upon  the  new  French  in- 
dustry— viz:  the  manufacture  of  imitation  oysters;  and 
would  prevent  any  but  the  native-born  American  citizens 
from  eating  frogs  or  the  diseased  livers  of  geese,  known  as 
the  pate  de  foie  gras.  In  fact,  proceeding  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity of  severity  toward  the  empire  of  Germany,  we 
would  compel  the  Germans  to  eat  our  diseased  American 
pork,  or  we  would  leave  the  present  very  extraordinary 
minister  plenipotentiary,  Mr.  Aaron  Sargent,  to  be  a  per- 
manent annoyance.  We  never  would  recall  him.  We 
would  throw  upon  the  Emperor  William,  his  Prince  Chan- 
cellor Bismarck,  and  the  Reichstag,  the  disagreeable  al- 
ternative of  Sargent  or  trichina?,  and  let  them  take  the 
consequences. 


Our  friend  Tyler  has  caught  a  good,  healthy  reprimand 
from  the  Supreme  Court,  costing  him  just  five  hundred 
dollars;  and  we  are  awfully  glad  of  it.     His  treatment  of 
Judge  Toohy  and  his  manner  toward  him  were  insolent, 
unprofessional,  ungentlemanly,  and  improper.     Mr.  Tyler 
should  be  taught  respect  for  the  courts,  if  he  has  none  for 
the  judges.      Contempt  of  court  is  properly  punishable 
when  it  manifests  itself  in   act,  expression,    or  writing. 
Contempt  of  judges — not  openly  demonstrated — is  not  an 
offense  against  law  or  morals.     If  there  is  any  class  whose 
interest  should  prompt  it  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  legal 
tribunals,  it  is  the  profession  that  acts  as  common  carrier 
between  court  and  client.     When  lawyers  shall  have  suc- 
ceeded in  tearing  down  the  pillars  of  the  temple  of  justice, 
they  will  find  themselves  overwhelmed  in  its  ruins.     The 
demagogue  supervisor  from  under  "  the  shadows  of  the  flag 
which  floats  from  the  dome  of  our  national  capitol  at  Wash- 
ington "  is  another  instance  of  an  official  who  ought  to  be 
punished  for  "contempt  of  court"  by  the  contempt  of 
every  honorable  man  in  San  Francisco.    Two  of  the  men 
who  voted  with  Strother  for  a  resolution  to  impeach  Judges 
Sawyer  and  Hoffman  ought  to  be  pilloried  in  the  stocks, 
because  they  know  better,  and  because  their  vote  was  dic- 
tated by  an  ambition  that  will  never  be  gratified.     It  is 
hard  for  small  men  of  small  minds  to  learn  that  honest  and 
honorable  conduct  is  the  surest  and  safest  passport  to  mu- 
nicipal advancement.     In  every  Board  of  Supervisors  there 
are  at  least  seven  who  desire  to  be  elected  Mayor.  We  have 
had,  since  the  time  of  the  pueblo,  in  ayuntamiento,  town 
council,  double  boards  of  aldermen  and  supervisors,  about 
one  thousand  members,  of  whom  fully  six  hundred  have 
desired  to  be  made  into  prefects,  alcaldes,  or  mayors;  and 
yet,  from  Alcalde  Leavenworth  down  to  Supervisor  Bartell, 
not    six   have    succeeded.      We  recall    Alderman   Van 
Ness  and  Supervisor  McCoppin  as  the  only  exceptions. 
We  recall  the  names  of  Mayors  Webb,  Burr,  Coon,  Selby, 
Alvord,  Otis,  Bryant,  Kalloch,  and  Blake.     None  of  these 
served  as  aldermen  or  supervisors.     It  has  become  the 
rule  of  our  nominating  conventions  to  avoid  those  slimy, 
oleaginous,  accommodating  men  who  think  to  become  pop- 
ular by  pandering  to  the  prejudice  of  the  vulgar  andignorant. 
The  man  wTho  does  his  duty,  speaks  his  own  mind,  minds 
his  own  business,  and  stands  manfully  up  for  the  right,  is 
the  kind  of  man  whom  of  late  it  is  becoming  popular  to 
advance  to  executive  position.     In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  and  John  Sherman, 
of  Ohio,  are  squirming  upon  the  Chinese  question.     Their 
course  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  law  restricting 
Chinese  immigration  was  inconsistent  and  cowardly;  and 
if  they  are  attempting  to  place  the  responsibility  of  an  im- 
perfect   enactment  upon  the   Federal  judges,   they    are 
guilty  of  most  contemptible  conduct,  altogether  unworthy 
of  statesmen  aspiring  to  become  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dential office.     If  Senator  Edmunds  had  tried  as  hard  to 
perfect  as  he  did  to  defeat  the  law,  it  might  have  pre- 
sented less   incoherencies  and  absurdities  than  it  now 
does. 


CHIT-CHAT. 

The  umbrella  is  as  old  as  Egypt.  It  is  at  least  as  old  as 
Egyptian  art,  for  time  out  of  mind  the  pictures  of  Egyptian 
princesses  going  abroad  to  take  the  air  show  them  to  be 
protected  from  the  fierce  yellow  sun  of  the  mystic  land  by 
a  sort  of  pony  phaeton  canopy  attachment.  They  did  not 
get  the  idea  from  us.  They  managed  umbrellas  more 
wisely  in  Egypt  than  we  do  even  in  our  most  inspired  mo- 
ments. The  handle  was  always  carefully  affixed  to  some- 
thing, though  it  were  nothing  more  than  a  convenient  slave. 
They  did  not  go  about  gouging  each  other's  eyes  out  and 
launching  their  fellow-beings  into  an  extra  edition  of 
Egyptian  darkness.  It  was  only  as  the  umbrella  became 
modern  that  it  became  dangerous.  With  the  refinement 
of  its  handle  came  the  refinement  of  its  cruelty.  When 
the  first  Englishman  carried  an  umbrella,  he  carried  it 
upon  such  a  long,  thick  handle  that,  had  he  tucked  it  care- 
lessly under  his  arm,  after  the  fashion  of  the  present  day, 
he  might  have  inadvertently  gouged  a  man  out  of  the 
population,  but  it  would  have  Been  practically  impossible 
for  him  to  have  gouged  out  an  eye.  But  the  natty  little 
weapon  of  the  present  day  is  a  godsend  to  the  oculists.  I 
stood  just  behind  an  umbrella  in  a  struggling  crowd  in  a 
street-car  the  other  day.  The  butt  of  it  was  within  one 
inch  of  my  eye.  The  umbrella  was  carried  by  a  young 
woman  whom,  under  other  circumstances,  I  might  have 
considered  beautiful.  She  herself  was  quite  unaffected  by 
the  circumstances,  and  thought  so  anyhow. 

In  moments  of  danger  thought  is  quick. 

"  In  one  moment,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  this  smiling,  hap- 
py, young  creature  will  put  out  my  eye.  Two  lives  will  be 
embittered.  I  shall  go  through  the  world  a  horrible  female 
Cyclops,  with  all  the  charm  of  living  gone.  There  really 
is  not  much  in  life  for  a  one-eyed  woman.  I  shall  spend 
my  substance  on  oculists,  and  my  time  in  railing.  I  shall 
look  upon  all  things  fair  and  beautiful  with  a  one-eyed 
glance  through  a  green  haze  of  bitterness  and  despair. 
This  young  woman  will  herself  be  pursued  by  a  lifelong 
remorse.  The  well-springs  of  life  and  happiness  will  be 
dried  up  within  her  at  the  thought  of  having  darkened  a 
fellow-being's  vision.  The  bright  eyes  of  children  will  re- 
proach her.  The  faded  eyes  of  age  will  remind  her.  She 
will  never  look  upon  a  green  shade,  or  a  goggle,  or  glass 
eye,  without  a  vibration  of  pain.  And  all  because  I  nave 
not  the  courage  to  ask  this  young  lady  to  carry  her  um- 
brella properly,  lest  I  be  considered  an  ill-natured  and 
grumpy  traveler." 

At  this  point  in  my  meditations  the  car  became  further 
crowded,  the  young  lady  moved  on  and  imperiled  the 
eyesight  of  my  neighbor.  But  I  was  not  yet  safe.  Two 
young  gentlemen  tucked  their  sticks  under  their  arms 
while  they  looked  in  their  pockets  for  their  tickets,  and  in 
the  course  of  their  movements  the  mud-caps  of  their  sticks 
dodged  at  every  one  behind  them,  barely  escaping  a 
tragedy  with  every  dodge.  Unconscious  of  their  crime, 
they  chatted  freely  and  gayly,  and  no  one  dared  ask  them 
to  lower  their  bayonets.  There  is  a  law  against  the  carrying 
of  concealed  weapons.  There  should  oe  one  as  to  the 
manner  of  carrying  exposed  weapons. 


"  What  a  sad  thing  this  is,"  said  the  Lion,  as  he  read  of 
the  finding  of  Charles  Delmonico's  body.  "  What  an 
iroiy  of  fate,  that  a  man  at  whose  beard  thousands  have 
fed  died  literally  of  exposure  and  starvation ! " 

As  I  find  the  Lion's  fire  of  remark  an  easy  way  of  read- 
ing the  morning  paper,  I  rarely  dip  into  it  myself.  The 
Lion's  phrase  struck  me  happily,  and  I  used  it  quite  liber- 
ally during  the  day.  I  felt  sure  of  its  success,  for  whenever 
I  was  not  quick  enough  some  one  else  got  in  ahead  of  me 
and  remarked  that  Delmonico's  death  was  the  very  irony 
of  fate. 

"  Poor  Charley  Delmonico ! "  was  Eusebius's  first  remark 
when  he  dropped  in  that  evening.  Eusebius  was  born  in 
California,  and  never  .saw  Delmonico  in  his  life,  for  he  only 
stopped  in  New  York  "  twenty  minutes  for  refreshments." 
"  Poor  Charley  Delmonico !  To  think  of  the  greatest 
caterer  of  the  age  dying  literally  of  starvation.  It  is.the 
very  irony  of  fate." 

"  What  a  world  it  is ! "  mused  Philistratus,  who  came  in 
later.  "  Here  were  the  paragraphers  trying  to  get  up  a 
scandal  about  this  poor  fellow,  putting,  upon  theory,  a 
woman  at  the  bottom  of  it,  even  inventing  the  usual  flight 
into  Europe,  and  there  he  lay,  poor  fellow,  a  man  at  whose 
tables  thousands  had  fed,  were  perhaps  at  that  moment 
feeding,  the  great  restaurateur  of  the  age,  antl  starved  to 
death !    It  seems  the  very  irony  of  fate." 

At  this  moment  a  quizzical  expression  jumped  into  the 
eye  of  Flavius  Placidus,  who  had  heard  them  all.  "I  do 
not  like  to  knock  the  bottom  out  of  your  rhetoric,"  said  he, 
"  but  the  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Charley  Delmon- 
ico did  not  starve  to  death  at  all.  He  went  out  into  the 
woods  when  the  thermometer  had  one  of  its  unreasonable 
spells  on,  and  he  froze  to  death — froze  stiffer  than  his  own 
richest  confections  or  choicest  champagnes." 

"  Delmonico  frappe ! "  I  begin ;  "  how  very  consistent " 

But  at  this  moment  Eusebius,  Philistratus,  and,  the  Lion 
cry  in  chorus,  but  without  preconcert:  "  It  seems  like  the 
very  irony  of  fate ! " 

The  three  looked  very  sheepish,  and  Flavius  Placidus 
was  grimly  amused.  "  I  have  grown  so  familiar  with  that 
phrase,  since  people- read  this  morning's  news,  that  I  feel 
quite  married  to  it,"  said  he;  "  but  it  strikes  me  that  if 
Fate  had  really  desired  to  be  ironical,  she  would  have 
frozen  an  ice-peddler." 

We  are  shortly,  dit-on,  to  have  a  San  Francisco  Del- 
monico's, a  palace  of  gastronomy,  where  the  chef  will 
draw  as  big  a  salary  as  a  mining  superintendent,  and  the 
very  scullions  will  be  proud  of  their  posts.  Perhaps  Del- 
monico's is  the  only  eating-house  in  the  world,  for  its 
companion,  the  Brunswick,  is  a  hotel,  where  it  is  really 
good  form  for  ladies  to  be  seen  dining.  But  it  is  so  pecu- 
liarly an  institution  of  Gotham,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
establish  the  prestige  elsewhere.  The  ladies  of  New  York 
like  to  dine  at  Delmonico's,  not  for  the  perfection  of  its_ 
incomparable  cuisine,  but  for  the  unblushing  enormity  of 
its  incomparable  price-list.     Your  genuine  New  Yorker 


adores  expense.  The  women  of  the  East  are  less  ions 
vivants  than  the  women  of  California.  I  had  almost  said 
bonnes  vivantes,  but  ion  vivant  is  a  magnificent  male  noun, 
and  not  subject  to  grammatical  liberties.  It  is  a  more 
general  custom  there  for  the  head  of  the  household  to  dine 
down  town  than  it  is  here,  and  any  epicure  will  shudder 
at  mention  of  a  dinner  gotten  up  for  women  solely.  But 
the  women  of  California  honestly  like  good  eating,  give 
the  subject  considerable  attention,  and  look  upon  the  new 
project  with  a  favorable  eye.  It  is  their  lords  who  have 
taken  alarm.  Under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  treat  their  ladies  to  a  dinner  down  town. 
If  the  morale  of  the  place  be  unexceptionable,  the  cuisine 
is  sure  to  be  execrable.  By  a  curious  pulley  system,  the 
morals  go  down  as  the  cooking  goes  up,  and  at  the  only 
place  in  town  where  a  really  excellent  dinner  is  to  be  pro- 
cured a  respectable  woman  dare  not  show  her  face.  One 
might  think,  therefore,  that  the  outlook  for  the  new  res- 
taurant would  be  very  good.  Its  tone,  its  prices,  its  cui- 
sine, its  possibilities  as  a  great  neutral  parade-ground  for 
society,  all  recommend  it.  But  it  will  require  patronage, 
and  it  remains  to  prove  to  the  gourmets  of  San  Francisco 
that  an  atmosphere  of  respectability  is  a  capital  condiment 
to  a  good  dinner.  This  can  only  be  done  if  judicious 
womankind  can  succeed  in  laying  its  merits  before  them 
as  a  startling  novelty. 

Some  one  said,  the  other  day,  that  Worth  made  dresses 
for  all  the  royal  ladies  of  Europe.  Some  one  else  said, 
just  on  top  of  it,  that  he  was  now  given  over  wholly  to  act- 
resses and  Americans.  I  fancy  Worth's  dresses,  like  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  peccadilloes,  are  very  much  overcounted. 
No  one  comes  from  France,  especially  actresses,  who  make 
brief,  flitting  trips  to  the  Continent,  that  they  are  not  re- 
ported to  have  brought  awayboxes  full  of  Worth's  dresses 
with  them.      As   Wurtb    .^fcjg^U^it   the  scissors  in  the 

signer  is  not  upon  more  ^  W*!W^H  9  ■  at  most,  if  upon 
that.  If  he  composed  the  blue  bT5BP*  Fqrget-me-Not," 
he  had  eaten  something  which  disagreed  with_  him.  The 
train,  like  all  the  others,  is  of  a  rich  and  beautiful  texture, 
but  the  surest  sign  that  they  do  not  come  from  Worth  is 
that  they  are  all  made  alike.  So  great  an  artist  composes 
that  others  may  repeat  him,  but  he  never  repeats  himself. 
Yet,  though  the  frequent  repetition  of  one  model  is  a  great 
mistake  in  stage  dresses,  Jeffreys-Lewis's  costumes  are  all 
handsome.  I  he  uncompromising  orange  is  the  most  strik- 
ing of  them ,  but  the  warm  brown  graduated  tones  of  the 
last  "  Forget-me-Not "  dress  make  it  the  most  beautiful. 
The  characteristic  of  them  all  is  the  independent  train. 
This  is  really  an  invention  of  Worth,  for  I  saw  one  straight 
from  his  atelier  not  long  ago,  a  pale-blue  satin  petticoat 
with  a  ruby  plush  train.  It  was  one  of  Worth's  failures, 
for  the  train  was  intentionally  a  mere  suggestion  of  one, 
and  it  looked  as  if  a  loop  in  the  lady's  polonaise  had  come 
down  and  she  was  badly  in  need  of  a  pin.  Miss  Lewis's 
dresses  are  becoming  from  a  front  view,  and  graceful  from 
a  back  view.  But  from  the  side  she  seems  to  have  discon- 
tinued making  her  toilet  with  her  dress  half-way  on.  And 
any  woman,  tragedy  queen  or  duchess,  has  a  serio-comic 
look  as  she  stands  in  her  petticoat. 


I  was  injudicious  enough  to  say  to  a  lady  friend,  the 
other  day,  that  while  I  loved  a  bargain  as  dearly  as  any  of 
my  sex,  it  gave  me  a  feeling  of  gloom  to  see  the  selling-out 
placards  in  the  leading  shops.  My  friend  hooted  at  me 
tor  saying  "  shops,"  accused  me  of  affectation,  Anglo- 
mania, and  several  other  disagreeable  diseases  of  the  kind. 
She  waxed  so  eloquent  that  she  silenced  me,  and  I  ad- 
dressed no  further  conversation  to  her  till  next  day.  Then 
I  called  upon  her,  and  asked  her  to  go  "  storing  "  with  me. 
Sh:  affected  to  misunderstand  me.  I  was  obliged  to  ex- 
plain that  if  Anglo-maniacs  went  shopping  in  shops,  Amer- 
ico-maniacs  must  necessarily  go  storing  in  stores.  Where- 
upon she  complained  that  while  my  logic  was  unanswera- 
ble, my  conclusions  were  unreasonable.  Was  she  right? 
My  friend  herself  has  engrafted  an  eyether  upon  her  speech 
within  the  year,  where  it  bristles  with  English  discomfort 
among  her  Americanisms,  and  a  very  varied  selection  of 
peculiar  grammar.  An  adopted  eyether  always  has  the 
effect  of  point  lace  upon  calico.  It  needs  very  harmonious 
surroundings.  She  violently  disclaims  Anglomania,  and 
says  eyether  is  Boston  dialect. .  My  friend  has  a  measured 
enunciation,  which  gives  to  the  world  the  impression  that 
she  speaks  rather  elegantly,  yet  I  have  known  her  fre- 
quently to  say :  "  Those  sort  of  people."  Her  grammar  is 
of  that  kind  which  betrays  itself  readily  only  to  the  careful 
ear;  but,  like  many  people  who  speak  in  that  way,  she  has 
a  grammar  craze.  I  spoke  with  deliberate  intention  the 
other  day  of  the  Baldwin  Theatre  being  in  Market  Street. 
She  jumped  upon  me  for  saying  such  a  thing.  But,  when 
I  gave  Richard  Grant  White  for  authority,  she  was  de- 
lighted with  it,  and  has  been  jumping  upon  every  one  who 
does  not  say  "  in  the  street,"  ever  since. 

I  closed  my  grammar  with  Deo  gratias  on  my  graduating 
day,  and  thought  never  to  hear  the  name  of  the  hated 
study  again.  But  society  seems  to  have  resolved  itself 
into  one  big  grammatical  tribune,  and  one  does  not  dare 
to  let  one's  speech  come  "  trippingly  on  the  tongue."  I 
shiver  before  the  objective  case,  and  am  abashed  by  a 
pronoun.  The  craze  has  permeated  all  classes,  and  I  even 
approach  the  shop-girls  (beg  pardon — the  sales-ladies)  with 
a  consciousness  that  my  grammar  is  being  impaled  upon 
the  lance  of  their  frank  opinion.  I  have  heard  them  hold- 
ing such  discussions  behind  the  counter.  The  only  com- 
fort left  for  just  a  plain  ordinary»woman,  is  to  talk  to  a 
man.  The  men — Dieu  mercil — outside  the  world  of  let- 
ters, are  still  blissfully  ignorant  of  the  sinuosities  of  gram- 
mar. Their  disdain  for  it  is  as  fine  as  their  ignorance  is 
complete,  and,  as  represented  by  the  average  man,  the 
heart  of  an  ungrammatical  woman  could  not  ask  more. 

Una. 

Doctor  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  is  said  to  be  arranging 
and  cataloguing  his  correspondence  and  papers.  ? 
he  has  an  astounding  mass. 


THE       ARGONAUT 


ENGLISH  LORDS  AND  AMERICAN   GIRLS. 


'  Cockaigne's  "    Letter. 


Rich  American  girls  as  wives  for  impecunious  English- 
men (noblemen  and  others)  are  still  in  great  demand  in  the 
English  marriage  market,  Indeed,  it  is  a  question  if  the 
supply  could  ever  come  up  to  the  demand,  so  numerous 
are  the  gentlemen  with  impoverished  coronets  or  tempo- 
rarily crippled  estates,  ready  and  decidedly  willing  to  be 
pulled  out  of  a  hole  or  lifted  down  from  "  up  a  tree  "  by 
the  aid  of  a  moneyed  wife,  and  so  popular  has  this  method 
of  paying  up  old  debts  and  establishing  fresh  credit  at  the 
tailor's  and  horse-dealer's  become  with  slender-allowanced 
younger  sons  of  poor  dukes  and  bankrupt-threatened  title- 
bearers  of  every  degree.  In  the  present  overcrowded  state, 
of  every  profession,  and  the  difficulties  which  hard  compet- 
itive examinations  throw  in  the  way  of  getting  into  the 
army  and  navy,  or  the  civil  service,  there  are  but  two 
courses  open  to  young  men  of  good  family  and  small 
means:  One  is  to  go  into  trade,  and  the  other  is  to  marry 
money.  Now,  while  there  are  many  who  have  shaken  off 
the  rust-corroded  shackles  of  Tory  prejudice  against  a  gen- 
tleman engaging  in  trade,  and  a  number  have  already  be- 
come stock-brokers  on  the  London  Exchange,  and  tea- 
merchants  and  partners  in  shipping  firms,  there  is  still  a 
large  majority  of  young  lordlings,  honorables,  baronets, 
etc.,  who,  aside  from  shrinking  from  the  assumed  social 
degradation  it  would  entail,  do  not  take  kindly  to  work  of 
any  sort,  least  of  ail  to  the  enforced  confinement  and  un- 
broken drudgery  of  "  business." 

Accustomed  from  their  earliest  boyhood  to  unlimited 
•open-air  exercise  in  hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing,-at  home, 
and  in  tennis,  cricket,  and  boating,  at  school  and  college, 
it  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  course  which 
would  at  once  provide  them  with  the  means  not  alone  to 
continue  their  field  sports,  but  to  evade  the  physically  de- 
bilitating precincts  of  the  hated  "  city,"  should  be  only  too 
eagerly  embraced,  especially  when  a  fascinating  transat- 
lantic belle,  with  the  melting  eyes  and  fairy-like  feet  of  her 
countrywomen,  accompanies  the  bestowal  of  the  where- 
withal. I  don't  mean  to  say  that  all,  but  I  still  blush  to 
confess  that  most,  Englishmen  of  rank  and  position,  no 
matter  what  their  own  means  may  be,  marry  for  money. 
It  is  a  shameful  thing  to  admit,  but  I'm  rather  afraid  it  is 
the  truth,  and  that  facts  will  bear  me  out  in  asserting  it  to 
be  the  rule  (not  without  some  exceptions  necessarily)  that 
in  high  life  no  man  will  marry  a  woman,  be  she  a  Hebe 
and  a  Venus  combined,  unless  she  can  bring  him  some 
money  of  her  own  (the  more  the  better),  or  have  some  set- 
tled upon  her  by  somebody  else — generally,  of  course,  her 
father;  and  the  money  must  be  paid  over  or  the  settlement 
made  as  legally  secure  as  family  lawyers  and  government- 
stamped  parchment  can  make  it  ere  the  ring  goes  on. 

Of  course,  some  men  marry  for  love  and  a  pretty  face, 
or  for  a  voluptuous  form  and  small  ankles,  but  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  seldom  will  you  find  either  sentiment  or  passion 
getting  the  better  of  the  love  of  money  with  young  men. 
Witness,  for  instance,  the  second  marriage  of  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  at  fifty-five,  to  a  penniless  girl  of  statuesque 
outline,  for  pure  love,  etc.;  and  that  also  of  the  Earl  of 
Dudley,  when  close  upon  fifty,  to  a  portionless  beauty 
young  enough  to  be  his  daughter.  Then  think  how  impos- 
sible it  is  to  estimate  the  number  of  young  men  who  gazed 
fondly  at  Lady  Burdett-Coutts  and  her  plethoric  bank- 
book, before  the  ancient  and  painfully  unattractive  dame 
was  captured  by  a  youth  of  eight-and-twenty,  who  actually 
broke  off  his  engagement  to  a  young  girl  so  as  to  marry  the 
woman  who  could  settle  ten  thousand  a  year  upon  him, 
though  she  was  ten  years  more  than  twice  his  age.  When 
beauty  and  money  join,  then,  of  course,  the  young  chaps 
let  their  affections  go  flop  fast  enough.  Lord  Brook,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick's  heir,  hit  it  off  successfully  in  this  re- 
spect. Not  only  did  he  get  one  of  England's  greatest  heir- 
esses, but  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  into  the  bargain.  Had 
she  not  been  the  former,  it  is  well  known  she  might  have 
remained  the  latter  as  Miss  Maynard,  to  this  day,  for  all 
Lord  Brook  would  have  cared.  But  heiresses  like  her 
are  deplorably  scarce,  and  English  girls  with  money  of 
their  own,  be  the  sum  great  or  small,  do  not  remain  long 
on  the  roll  of  spinsters.  You  see,  it  is  not  in  England  as 
it  is  in  America. 

In  America  girls'  fathers  behave  most  handsomely  by 
their  daughters,  and  give  them  splendid  dots,  if  they  marry 
to  suit  them.  In  England,  the  sons  get  the  lion's  share,  and 
the  poor  daughters  haven't  a  chance.    The  law  of  primo- 

feniture,  ana  a  preference  for  males,  is  at  the  root  of  it  all; 
ut  it's  rather  hard  lines  on  the  poor  girls,  all  the  same, 
and  they  slide  on  and  verge  into  old-maidenhood,  their 
paltry  and  be-trusteed  dower  of  five  or  ten  thousand 
pounds  lying  unnoticed  in  the  glare  of  untrammeled 
American  millions.  The  ease,  too,  with  which  an  Ameri- 
can marriage  is  managed  is  immeasurably  attractive  to 
men  who  have  nothing  but  their  titles  to  give  in  return  for 
what  they  get.  There  is  none  of  the  preliminary  "  arrang- 
ing" and  tying  up  in  trustees'  hands  among  the  foggy 
archives  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  of  a  sum  hardly  able  to 
bear  the  lawyer's  fees  drawn  from  it  in  the  cautious  cir- 
cumlocution to  which  it  is  subjected  to  insure  its  being 
preserved  for  heirs.  Neither  is  there  the  dull  routine  of 
passing  under  the  approving  observation  of  ramifications 
of  relations  and  fifty-sixth  cousins,  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty times  removed,  and  having  to  please  each  one;  nor 
are  there  any  of  the  empty  forms  and  ceremonies  which 
precede  the  wedding  day,  and,  in  their  wear  and  tear,  try 
the  soul  and^warp  the  temper  of  the  unfortunate  man  for 
whose  especial  torment  they  seem  to  have  been  brought 
over  to  England  by  the  Conqtieror  and  kept  up  by  the  de- 
scendants of  his  Norman  blooded  followers  ever  since. 

On  the  contrary,  an  Englishman  who  marries  an  Ameri- 
can girl  finds  not  only  that  he  has  not  to  go  through  pre- 
liminary torture  before  he  gets  her,  but  that  afterward  he 
will  not  discover  himself  to  be  married  to  her  relations. 
I  do  not  mean  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  them,  but  as 
an  object  for  each  and  all  of  them  to  watch,  and  criticise, 
and  bore  with  their  intermeddling.  He  marries  his  wife 
and  no  one  else.  Small  wonder  is  there  then  that  Ameri- 
' ■  (with  money)  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  their 


pick  and  choice  of  husbands  in  England.  And  therefore 
it  is  that  I  would  here  say  to  American  young  ladies  of 
beauty  (and  money)  or  money  (without  beauty)  who  are 
desirous  of  marrying  an  Englishman  with  a  title — don't 
be  in  a  hurry.  "Sir"  is  such  a  very  petty  and  vastly 
numerous  title  in  England.  It  may  sound  well  in  America, 
but  we  think  little  or  nothing  of  it  here.  Of  course,  every- 
thing depends  on  how  much  you  have.  Girls  who  can 
bring  their  husbands  no  more  than  fifty  or  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars — which  is  ten  or  twenty  thousand  pounds 
only — should  perhaps  be  eontent  with  a  baronet  or  a 
younger  son  of  an  earl — an  honorable.  But  a  girl,  for  in- 
stance, like  Miss  Flood,  with  her  millions,  could  as  easily 
get  a  duke  as  look  around,  were  the  affair  properly  and 
knowingly  managed  for  her.  The  idea  of  her  thinking 
seriously  for  a  moment  of  Lord  Beaumont ! 

Setting  aside  the  fact  that  he  is  a  professional  fortune- 
hunter — which  I  take  it  would  not  enhance  his  chances 
with  Miss  Flood — he  is  only  a  baron,  the  lowest  grade  of 
peer  there  is.  The  reason  I  speak  of  it  is  that  Lord  B. 
is  reported  over  here  to  have  proposed  to  the  young  lady 
in  question,  and  to  have  demanded  a  fortune  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  with  her  from  her  father.  I  truly 
like  his  cheek.  He  knows  as  well  as  I  do  how  much  bet- 
ter she  could  do,  and  so,  doubtless,  did  Mr.  Flood  when 
he  refused  the  cool  offer.  From  what  we  learn  over  here, 
Mr.  Flood  would  seem  to  be  an  extremely  sensible  indi- 
vidual, and  not  at  all  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  the  gla- 
mour of  "  nobility."  However,  there  is  only  one  un- 
married duke  at  present,  of  a  suitable  age,  and  that  is  the 
young  Duke  of  Portland.  I  see,  by  the  bye,  that  some 
American  papers  have  reported  him  as  going  to  marry 
Mary  Anderson.  I  can  assure  you  he  is  far  too  great  a 
swell  to  think  of  marrying  an  actress,  and  far  too  cautious 
a  young  man  to  do  anything  so  silly  were  he  not  a  swell. 
I  can  not  imagine  who  could  have  started  such  a  report, 
unless  it  be  the  same  person  who  cabled  over  the  hoax 
about  a  prize  fight  between  Lord  Charles  Beresford  and 
Jem  Mace  several  months  ago. 

But  then  there  are  marquises,  and  earls,  and  viscounts  to 
choose  from  before  a  girl  need  think  of  considering  the  bar- 
ons. The  Marchioness  or  the  Countess  of  So-and-so 
sounds  decidedly  better  than  simply  Lady  So-and-so,  which 
is  the  only  title  of  a  baron's  wife  (she  is  now  called  baroness 
in  England),  possessed  in  common  with  the  wives  of 
baronets  and  knights.  Some  people  think  that  Lord  Beau- 
mont is  peculiarly  eligible  because  he  is  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic. But  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham  is  also  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic, and  a  bachelor  besides.  Now,  he  would  be  a  much 
better  match  than  Lord  B.,  and  I  hardly  fancy  he  could 
be  accused  of  fortune-hunting,  as  he  has  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  places  in  Sussex.  Then  just  see  what  Minnie 
Stevens  did  for  herself  in  her  hurry  to  get  an  English  hus- 
band. To  begin  with,  she  began  the  wrong  way,  or  rather 
her  mother  did.  She  was  literally  thrown  at  dukes'  and 
lord's  heads,  instead  of  holding  back  and  letting  them 
come  forward — which  they  didn  t  do.  Then  she  got  tired 
of  waiting,  and  took  Captain  Paget,  a  connection  of  Lord 
Anglesey,  whose  chief  recommendation  was  that  he  was  a 
friend  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  I  haven't  a  word  to  say 
against  Paget.  He  is  a  very  good  fellow,  and  is  thorough- 
ly liked;  but  a  nice  girl  like  Minnie  Stevens,  with  all  the 
money  she  has,  ought  to-day  to  be,  at  least,  a  countess,  in- 
stead of  a  plain  and  simple  "  Mrs."  Miss  Chamberlaine's 
cards  have  been  ruinously  badly  played.  Had  she  and  her 
papa  and  mamma  given  the  Prince  of  Wales  a  wide  berth, 
and  gone  in  for  the  respectable  instead  of  the  fast  side  of 
high  life,  and  not  thought  the  young  lady  was  going  to  be 
accepted  by  London  society  simply  because  Albert  Ed- 
ward liked  to  dance  fast  waltzes  with  her,  she  might  have 
made  a  grand  marriage  instead  of  being  still  a  maiden  all 
forlorn,  and  a  very  passes  one  at  that.  She  has  been  sat 
upon  pretty  conclusively  by  her  own  sex.  As  for  Miss 
Yznaga,  of  New  York,  who  married  Lord  Mandeville,  I 
don't  count  her.  She  had  no  money,  and  the  only  won- 
der is  that,  notwithstanding  her  impecuniosity,  she  could 
marry  such  a  physical  and  moral  wreck  as  the  man  she 
took  for  her  husband. 

Mr.  Sharon's  daughter,  too,  could  have  done  far  better 
than  she  did.  With  her  father's  immense  fortune  to  back 
her,  she  might  just  as  well  have  been  the  wife  of  a  mar- 
quis as  of  a  plain  baronet.  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh  is  of  a 
tremendously  old  Lancashire  family,  and  was  formerly  an 
officer  in  the  Rifle  Brigade,  one  of  the  best  regiments  in 
the  service,  but  his  estates  are  not  as  unincumbered  as  they 
might  be,  and  he  is  almost  unknown  (for  some  reason  or 
other)  in  London  society.  One  never  hears  of  him  now  in 
the  yachting  world  either.  I  dare  say  he_  was  the  first 
"  title  "  Miss  Sharon  chanced  to  encounter,  in  which  event 
the  running  was  easy  to  him .  I  do  not  by  this  in  the  very 
least  mean  to  say  that  Sir  Thomas  is  not  all  that  any  girl 
might  wish  in  a  husband.  I  only  speak  from  a  title  point 
of  view — as  I  take  it,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  that  is  the 
chief  attraction  an  Englishman  can  present  to  an  Ameri- 
can girl.  Another. thing  that  I  would  give  a  word  of  warn- 
ing about  to  American  girls  is  this.  Either  upon  the  pas- 
sage across  the  Atlantic  (both  ways),  or  when  stopping  at 
any  English  hotel,  have  nothing  whatever  to  say  or  do  with 
smartly  dressed  men,  captains  and  majors  in  militia  regi- 
ments, but  who  can  furnish  no  other  credential  of  gentil- 
ity. They  are  dangerous  fellows,  whose  heiress-hunting 
proclivities  are  about  the  least  of  their  detrimental  quali- 
ties. In  view  of  the  many  impostors  already  shown  up,  I 
hardly  think  it  necessary  to  add:  keep  at  arm's  length  all 
"  lords "  and  "  sirs  "  until  you  know,  from  indisputable 
proof  and  inspection  of  the  peerage — a  copy  of  which  all 
Americans  who  like  English  society  should  become  pos- 
sessed of— that  they  are  all  they  profess  and  claim  to  be. 
It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  detect  the  spurious 
article  from  the  Simon  Pure,  and  it  has  always  been  a  won- 
der to  me  how  titled  impostors  could  keep  up  their  game 
so  long  as  they  have  done  in  America  on  several  occasions 
without  raising  even  a  suspicion.  The  dropping  of  one 
solitary  h  would  be  quite  enough  in  itself. 

London,  December  29,  1883.  Cockaigne. 

A  Texas  man  who  had  lost  both  arms  in  a  saw-mill 
learned  to  fire  off  a  revolver  with  his  toes. 


MY    NEW    YEAR'S    GUESTS. 


[Scene:  A  cliamier  in  Virginia  City,  one of  tlte  pictures  on  tlte  -walls  being 
the  reduced  photog  rap' s  0/  over  jive  hundred  California  pioneers  of,i84Q. 
— Time:  Midnight,  December  31 ,  1SS1.] 

The  winds  come  cold  from  the  southward,  with  incense  of  fir  and 

pine, 
And  the  flying  clouds  grow  darker  as  they  halt  and  fall  in  line. 
The  valleys  that  reach  the  deserts,  the  mountains  that  greet  the 

clouds, 
Lie  bare  in  the  arms  of  Winter,  which  the  prudish  Night  enshrouds. 
The  leafless  sage  on  the  hillside,  the  willows  low  down  the  stream, 
And  the  sentry  rocks  above  us,  have  faded  all  as  a  dream. 
The  fall  of  the  stamp  grows  fainter;  the  voices  of  night  sink  low; 
And,  spelled  from  labor,  the  miner  toils  home  through  the  drifting 

snow. 
As  I  sit  alone  in  my  chamber  this  last  of  the  dying  year 
Dim  shades  of  the  past  surround  me,  and  faint  through  the  storm 

I  hear 
Old  tales  of  the  castles  builded,  under  shelving  rock  and  pine, 
Of  the  bearded  men  and  stalwart  I  greeted  in  Torty-nine; 
The  giants  with  hopes  audacious;  the  giants  of  iron  limb; 
The  giants  who  journeyed  westward  when  the  trails  were  new  and 

dim; 
The  giants  who  felled  the  forests,  made  pathways  o'er  the  snows, 
And  planted  the  vine  and  fig-tree  where  the  manzanita  grows; 
Who  swept  down  the  mountain  gorges,  and  painted  their  endless 

night 
With  their  cabins,  rudely  fashioned,  and  their  camp-fires'  ruddy 

light; 
Who  builded  great  towns  and  cities,  who  swung  back  the  Golden 

Gate, 
And  hewed  from  a  mighty  ashlar  the  form  of  a  sovereign  State; 
Who  came  like  a  flood  of  waters  to  a  thirsty  desert  plain. 
And  where  there  had  l>een  no  reapers  grew  valleys  of  golden  grain. 
Nor  wonder  that  this  strange  music  sweeps  in  from  the  silent  past, 
And  comes  with  the  storm  this  evening,  and  blends  its  strains  with 

the  blast ; 
Nor  wonder  that  through   the  darkness    should  enter  a  spectral 

throng, 
And  gather  around  my  table  with  the  old-time  smile  and  song; 
For  there  on  the  wall  before  me,  in  a  frame  of  gilt  and  brown, 
With  a  chain  of  years  suspended,  old  faces  are  looking  down; 
Five  hundred  all  grouped  together — five  hundred  old  pioneers — 
Now  list  as  I  raise  the  taper  and  trace  the  steps  of  the  years : 
Behold  this  face  near  the  centre;  we  met  ere  his  locks  were  gray; 
His  purse  like  his  heart  was  open ;  he  struggles  for  bread  to-day. 
To  this  one  the  fates  were  cruel;  but  he  bore  his  burden  well, 
And  the  willow  bends  in  sorrow  by  the  wayside  where  he  fell. 
Great  losses  and  grief  crazed  this  one;  great  riches  turned  this 

one's  head; 
And  a  faithless  wife  wrecked  this  one — he  lives,  but  were  better 

dead. 
Now  closer  the  light  on  this  face;  'twas  wrinkled  when   we  were 

young; 
His  torch  drew  our  footsteps  westward;   his  name  is  on  every 

tongue. 
Rich  was  he  in  lands  and  kindness,  but  the  human  deluge  came, 
And  left  him  at  last  with  nothing  but  death  and  a  deathless  fame. 
'Twasa  kindly  hand  that  groupedthem — these  faces  of  other  years — 
The  rich  and  the  poor  together — the  hopes,  and  the  smiles,  and 

tears 
Of  some  of  the  fearless  hundreds,   who  went  like  the  knights  of 

old, 
The  banner  of  empire  bearing  to  the  land  of  blue  and  gold. 
For  years  have  I  watched  these  shadows,  as  others  1  know  have 

done; 
As  death  touched  their  lips  with  silence,  I  have  draped  them  one 

by  one, 
Till,  seen   where  the  dark-plumed   Angel  has  mingled  them  here 

and  there, 
The  brows  I  have  flecked  with  sable  the  living  cloud  everywhere. 
Darker  and  darker  and  darker  these  shadows  will  yearly  grow, 
As,  changing,  the  seasons  bring  us  the  bud  and  the  falling  snow; 
And  soon— let  me  not  invoke  it !— the  final  prayer  will  be  said, 
And  strangers  will   write  the  record:  "The  last  of  the  group  is 

dead." 
And  then— but  why  stand  here  gazing?     A  gathering_storm  in  my 

eyes 
Is  mocking  the  weeping  tempest  that  billows  the  midnight  skies; 
And,  stranger  still— is  it  fancy?— are  my  senses  dazed  and  weak? — 
The  shadowy  lips  are  moving  as  if  they  would  ope  and  speak; 
And  I  seem  to  hear  low  whispers,  and  catch  the  echo  of  strains 
That  rose  from  the  golden  gulches  and  followed  the  moving  trains. 
The  scent  of  the  sage  and  desert,  the  path  o'er  the  rocky  height, 
The  shallow  graves  by  the  roadside— all,  all  have  cume  back  to- 
night ; 
And  the  mildewed  years,  like  stubble,  I  trample  under  my  feet, 
And  drink  again  at  the  fountain  when  the  wine  of  life  was  sweet; 
And  I  stand  once  more  exalted  where  the  while  pine  frets  the  skies, 
And  dream  in  the  winding  canon  where  early  the  twilight  dies. 
Now  the  eyes  look  down  "in  sadness.    The  pulse  of  the  year  beats 

low; 
The  storm  has  been  awed  to  silence;  the  muffled  hands  of  the  snow, 
Like  the  noiseless  feet  of  mourners,  are  spreading  a  pallid  sheet 
O'er  the  breast  of  dead  December  and  glazing  the  shroud  with  sleet. 
Hark!  the  bells  are  chiming  midnight;  the  storm  bends  its  list'ning 

ear, 
While  the  moon  looks  through  the  cloud-rifts  and  blesses  the  new- 
born year. 
And  now  the  faces  are  smiling.     What  augury  can  it  be? 
No  matter;  the  hours  in  passing  will  fashion  the  years  for  me. 
Bar  closely  the  curtained  windows;  shut  the  light  from  every  pane, 
While,  free  from  the  world's  intrusion  and  curious  eyes  profane, 
I  take  from  its  leathern  casket  a  dinted  old  cup  of  tin 
More  precious  to  me  than  silver,  and  blessing  the  draught  within, 
I  drink  alone  and  in  silence  to  the  Builders  of  the  West— 
"  Long  life  to  the  hearts  still  beating,  and  peace  to  the  hearts  at 

rest."  —A'.  M.  Daggett. 

—  -+■ — 

"  Is  Life  Worth  Living." 

[The  following  verses  are  se.it  us  by  a  correspondent,  with  the  remark  that 
"they  were  found  among  the  effects  of  a  melancholy  individual  who  occupied 
a  room  in  a  Kearny  Street  lodging-house,  aad  who  suddenly  disappeared,  leav- 
ing the  impression  that  he  had  committed  suicide."  This  is  probably  untrue, 
but  we  print  the  verses.] 

"What  is  the  use?"     Why  struggle  and  grow   weary? 
What  the  reward  for  all  this  toil  and  strife? 
If  we  succeed,   the  road  is  endless,  dreary; 
Death  and  decay  rule  all— there  is  no  life. 

"What  is  the  use?"    What  we  would  have  to-morrow 
Wre  cast  aside  because  it  comes  to-day. 
Wealth,  honor,  hardly  earned,  but    bring  us  sorrow; 
When  death  appears,  what  can  we  take  away? 

No  one  can  tell  what  is  the  joy  of  living; 

No  one  escape  the  stony  hand  of  care. 
Why  should  we  feel  a  pleasure  in  the  giving 

This  world  more  life— to  taste  its  bitter  fare? 

Friendship  and  love  but  please  us  when  they  vanish; 
Do  what  we  will,  the  ending  is  despair. 
.    Who  from  his  soul  the  misery  can  banish 

Of  faith  misplaced?    Who  is  without  his  share? 

"What  is  the  use"— this  living  and  this  losing? 
All  that  we  wish  turns  asnen ;  what  excuse 
Have  we  to  hold  a  life  not  worth  the  using? 
Let  us  have  none  of  it— "What  is  the  use?" 


THE        ARGONAUT 
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A    WOMAN    OF    THE    TOWN. 


A  Story  of  New  Mexico. 


An  evening  in  June,  year  of  our  Lord  1881,  in  Deming, 
a  little  New  Mexican  station  at  the  junction  of  two  south- 
ern railroads.  The  sun  had  gone  down  in  a  crimson  splen- 
dor, and  as  it  sank  from  sight  there  appeared  the  opaline 
tints  peculiar  to  a  sunset  sky  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of 
high  elevations  in  that  southern  latitude.  A  roseate  belt 
encircled  the  heavens  about  twenty  degrees  above  the 
horizon,  melting  into  a  fiery  gold  in  the  west  and  shading 
off  elsewhere,  through  prismatic  hues,  into  dull,  leaden 
tones  which  lay  against  the  earth  and  distant  mountain- 
tops,  and  the  cold  blue  of  the  zenith,  where  the  stars  began 
to  march  out  one  by  one. 

The  little  settlement,  boasting  as  yet  but  three  months' 
growth,  was  still  in  a  state  of  chaos,  and  consisted  of  a 
motley  array  of  tents,  with  here  and  there  an  unpainted 
wooden  shanty,  which  served  as  shop  and  dwelling-place. 
The  large  Union  Hotel,  in  process  of  erection  by  the  rail- 
road companies,  was  but  a  shapeless  pile  of  masonry  and 
timber.  A  row  of  freight-cars,  standing  upon  a  disused 
side  track,  with  rudely  constructed  flights  of  steps  affording 
ingress  and  egress,  served  as  abodes  for  the  more  aristo- 
cratic element  of  the  town,  consisting  at  that  time  of  the 
local  railroad  officials  and  their  families,  and  thrifty  house- 
wives made  these  unique  habitations  tidy  and  comfortable, 
sighing  meanwhile  for  the  civilized  homes  they  had  left. 

The  occasional  travelers  who  found  it  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  sojourn  for  a  brief  season  in  this  embryotic  town 
resorted  to  various  expedients  to  obtain  shelter.  A  party 
of  this  sort,  consisting  of  a  gentleman,  his  wife  and  little 
daughter,  with  a  nurse-girl,  on  their  way  to  the  sunny 
orange  groves  of  Southern  California,  had  arrived  the  pre- 
vious night,  and  found  themselves  the  sole  occupants  of  a 
palace-sleeper,  switched  off  by  the  railroad  officials  to  do 
service  as  a  temporary  hotel. 

The  halt  in  their  journey  had  been  imperative,  for  the 
lady  was  an  invalid,  and  the  long  ride  over  the  plains  had 
exhausted  her  failing  strength.  Forced  to  rest  and  recruit 
for  a  brief  period,  they  had  wisely  concluded  to  make  the 
best  of  their  stay,  had  curiously  studied  the  odd  mingling 
of  humanity  that  made  up  the  population  of  the  small  ham- 
let, and  strolled  about  on  the  plain,  gleaning  odd  bits  of 
translucent  chalcedony  and  bright  crystals  from  the  sandy 
soil,  and  making  their  portable  abode  charming  with  the 
boughs  of  mistletoe,  dainty  grasses,  and  hoary  tufted 
plumes  unknown  to  the  conservative  botanist.  They  had 
Drought  in  great  branches  of  mesquite,  with  its  fern-like 
foliage,  and  royal  pyramids  of  the  snowy  bells  of  the  Span- 
ish bayonet. 

As  the  day  drew  to  a  close  they  were  startled  by  the  dis- 
covery that  the  baby-girl  was  missing.  Heated  and  tired 
with  play,  she  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon, and  been  laid  carefully  in  her  berth,  with  the  cur- 
tains drawn  to  give  free  play  to  the  soft  breeze  which  stole 
down  from  the  north,  tempering  the  scorching  air.  But 
when  they  went  to  look  in  upon  her  at  night-fall,  marvel- 
ing that  the  wee  creature  slept  so  long  and  heavily,  their 
very  hearts  stood  still  as  they  saw  an  empty  bed,  and  real- 
ized that  the  little  sleeper  was  gone. 

The  cry  that  a  child  was  lost  spread  like  wild-fire  through 
the  place.  Had  there  been  a  philosopher  there  it  would 
have  gladdened  his  heart  to  see  how  tender  impulses  and 
forgotten  instincts  wakened  in  the  hearts  of  the  rough  and 
lawless  set  who  formed  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  one  and  all  eagerly  prepared  to  join  the  search, 
p  A  week  before  a  train  had  been  ditched  and  robbed,  and 
the  engineer  killed,  not  twenty  miles  from  Deming.  A 
band  of  mounted  men  had  organized  from  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  struck  out  for  the  mountains  in  pursuit  of 
the  robbers,  a  famous  gang,  who  had  been  a  terror  through- 
out the  whole  region  for  years.  That  night  the  "  Rus- 
tlers," as  they  were  called,  rode  daringly  into  Deming,  to 
defy  the  authorities  and  "  set  up  the  liquor  "  for  the  crowd. 
They  were  in  the  leading  saloon  of  the  place,  "  bracing 
up  "  with  a  final  drink  alt  around,  preparatory  to  taking  a 
hurried  departure,  when  a  man  came  in  with  news  of  the 
calamity  which  had  overtaken  the  travelers. 

Every  man  among  them  knew  that  to  remain  long  in  one 
spot  menaced  them  with  a  terrible  vengeance  at  the  hands 
of  an  infuriated  people.  Yet  not  one  of  them  but  looked 
assent  as  their  leader  said,  gravely : 

"  Reckon  we've  got  to  stay,  boys,  and  look  up  the  kid, 
now  we're  here." 

From  a  rough  bench  at  one  side  a  woman  had  risen  up 
a  moment  before,  and  pushing  back  from  her  face  her  un- 
kempt hair,  struggled  to  rouse  herself  to  a  comprehension 
of  what  was  being  said.  If  her  face  had  ever  been  beauti- 
ful in  the  freshness  of  girlhood,  every  vestige  of  its  charms 
had  been  effaced.  Upon  her  haggard  features  was  written 
with  indelible  imprint  the  story  of  her  life.  Vile  and  sin- 
ful, soul  and  body,  she  had  fallen  so  far  below  the  level  of 
her  class  that  unchaste  women  passed  her  with  a  shudder, 
recognizing  in  her  a  prophecy  of  what  the  future  might 
hold  in  store  for  them,  while  among  men  and  women  she 
was  known  by  the  unenviable  sobriquet  of  "  Bad  Moll." 

On  that  June  night  she  had  been  on  a  spree  for  a  week 
— a  "  tear  '  the  boys  called  it,  and  mentioned  it  from 
day  to  day  with  pardonable  pride,  as  an  eventful  occur- 
rence in  their  unorganized  society,  destitute  of  church 
wrangles,  the  charms  of  litigation,  political  controversies, 
defalcations  in  office,  or  aught  that  is  legitimate  in  the  way 
of  excitement.  That  afternoon  she  had  undertaken  to 
clean  out  a  Chinese  wash-house,  and  a  mob  had  followed 
her,  hooting  and  yelling,  as  she  pursued  the  frightened 
Mongolians,  and  cheering  her  roughly  as  she  reeled,  Curs- 
ing, through  the  streets.  After  the  outburst  she  had  sunk 
into  a  drunken  stupor,  from  which  something  she  heard 
seemed  to  have  aroused  her.  She  had  listened,  with  a 
puzzled  look,  twisting  and  untwisting  the  ends  of  a  soiled 
rose-colored  shawl  that  hung  about  her  shoulders.  At 
length  she  staggered  heavily  up  to  the  bar. 
gp"  Gimme  some  water ! " 

;■  The  crowd  of  men  laughed  and  jeered.    The  bar-keep- 
er seemed  spell-bound. 


"Curse  you!  Quit  yer  foolin'.  Gimme  a  drink  of  wa- 
ter, I  tell  you." 

The  bar-keeper  took  a  glass  from  a  shelf  back  of  his 
countermand  went  slowly  to  a  large  otta,  into  which  he 
dipped  it.  He  ventured  only  one  jemark,  in  a  tone  of 
mingled  inquiry  and  timid  expostulation : 

"  Will  you  take  it  straight,  Moll?  " 

The  woman  did  not  deign  to  reply,  but  deliberately 
drained  the  glass  to  the  last  drop.  The  cold,  pure  draught 
seemed  to  clear  the  mists  away  from  her  brain.  She  fin- 
gered _  the  tattered  shawl  with  intelligent  recollection. 
Standing  in  the  entrance  to  her  tent  that  afternoon,  and 
looking,  with  bleared  eyes  and  befogged  brain,  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  Floridas,  she  had  seen  something  of  that 
same  color  moving  through  the  mesquite.  To  her  drunk- 
en fancy  it  had  first  seemed  a  bird  of  brilliant  plumage, 
then  a  warm-tinted  tropical  flower,  blown  about  by  the 
wind.    A  slow  intelligence  seemed  to  dawn  upon  her. 

"  How  was  the  kid  dressed? " 

The  men  looked  at  her  in  dull  amazement.  One  of 
them  vouchsafed  an  answer: 

"  Some  kind  of  a  pink  frock,  all  ruffles  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. Looked  like  a  rose.  I  seen  her  playin'  round  the 
car  this  mornin',"  he  added,  half  apologetically,  as  if  to 
extenuate  his  poetic  simile.   "  'Twere  a  three-year  old  girl." 

His  closing  information  Was  addressed  to  the  crowd. 
The  woman  was  forgotten  and  turned  to  the  door  with  a 
sudden  determination.  The  dim  recollection  had  taken 
shape  and  form  at  last.  The  men  sprang  to  their  horses 
and  set  out  to  scour  the  country  in  various  directions. 

Over  the  trackless  plain,  with  its  clumps  of  mesquite 
and  greasewood,  a  woman  went  swiftly  along.  Stumbling 
over  the  rough  ground,  her  feet  pierced  with  the  minute 
needles  of  cactus  or  stabbed  with  the  harsher  thrusts  of 
Spanish  bayonet,  she  never  once  faltered.  The  cool  night 
winds  played  about  her  bare  head,  and  refreshed  and  re- 
stored her  heated  brain.  Her  step  grew  firm  and  steady, 
and,  ere  long,  she  left  far  behind  her  the  circuit  within 
which  a  hundred  men  were  beating  every  foot  of  ground. 

She  had  progressed  several  miles  upon  her  rough  pil- 
grimage, when  her  pace  slackened  and  she  commenced  to 
wander  to  and  fro,  her  head  bent  in  anxious  scrutiny,  call- 
ing out  at  times  in  a  soft,  low  voice,  which  her  rougfi  com- 
panions would  never  have  recognized.  But  she  ever 
moved  on  in  the  direction  of  the  Big  Floridas. 

"  She  was  taking  a  line  as  straight  as  a  bee,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "  I  see  it  all — she  was  running  away  to  the  mount- 
ains. Don't  I  know?  I  must  have  been  just  about  her 
age  when  I  set  out  for  Mount  Katahdin.  I  had  gone  down 
to  Aunt  Jones's  on  a  visit  with  mother" 

Something  choked  her  with  that  word,  forbidden  herself 
even  in  thought  for  so  many  years.  Yet  she  pronounced 
it  over  and  over  again,  moaning  all  the  time.  Out  upon 
the  desolate  plains,  far  from  any  human  habitation,  with 
only  the  mountains,  the  sky  and  stars  in  sight,  she  was 
nearer  the  old  life  than  she  had  been  for  years. 

A  sharp  cry  in  the  distance,  multiplied  until  it  became' 
a  discordant  chorus,  arrested  her  attention. 

"The  cowardly  coyotes!"  she  muttered.  "They'd 
never  harm  the  child,  but  they'd  frighten  the  little  thing  to 
death,  out  here  alone." 

A  sudden  recollection  made  her  shudder.  The  Floridas 
out  there  were  said  to  have  lately  harbored  another  foe, 
cowardly  and  treacherous  as  the  wolves  of  the  plain,  but 
sparing  neither  babe  nor  woman.  A  band  of  marauding 
Apaches  had  been  lurking  in  the  neighborhood.  What  if, 
attracted  by  the  bright  raiment  of  the  child,  they  had 
swooped  down  upon  her?  The  frail  mother,  helplessly 
wringing  her  hands  as  she  wandered  up  and  down  the  car, 
or  sobbing  as  she  placed  to  her  lips  some  battered  toy  or 
little  garment  belonging  to  the  lost  child,  hardly  felt  a 
deeper  anguish  in  her  heart  than  swayed  the  abandoned 
woman  at  the  terrible  vision  she  had  conjured. 

Suddenly  she  stopped  short.  What  was  that  faint  wail 
that  echoed  in  the  distance?  The  moon  had  risen  and 
stood  high  above  Cook's  Peak,  a  silver  globe  in  the  sky, 
lighting  up  every  clump  and  bush.  Harkening  a  moment, 
gazing  intently  in  the  direction  she  had  first  heard  the  cry, 
she  then  went  swiftly  toward  a  small  object  she  descried 
afar  off,  and  came  at  last  to  where  a  little  child  sat,  fright- 
ened and  exhausted,  beside  a  bunch  of  sage-brush,  and 
lifted  her  tiny  arms  appealingly. 

"  Mamma  f  me  want  mamma ! " 

"  Yes,  darling,  I  will  take  you  straight  to  her." 

The  woman's  voice  was  fine  and  low,  with  a  strange, 
affectionate  thrill. 

She  took  from  her  shoulders  the  tattered  shawl  and 
wrapped  it  around  the  little  one;-  then  lifted  her  in  her 
arms,  and,  with  soothing  words  and  tender  reassurance, 
turned  back  toward  the  town.  In  the  bright  moonlight 
her  path  was  plain  as  day,  and  she  picked  her  way  care- 
fully to  save  the  child  any  unnecessary  jolt  or  jar.  From 
time  to  time,  as  she  looked  down  upon  the  little  creature's 
face  and  met  the  gaze  of  innocent,  inquiring  eyes,  strange 
emotions  stirred  in  her  heart.  Ah,  GodT  had  it  been 
her  lot  to  fold  as  her  own  such  a  baby  to  her  heart !  What 
talisman  could  be  so  mighty  against  evil  as  the  love  of  an 
innocent  child!  She  did  not  heed  the  cold  night  air, 
which  chilled  her  through  and  through.  _  Forgotten  were 
her  thom-pierced  feet,  her  torn  and  bleeding  hands. 

As  she  neared  the  town,  a  mounted  horseman  spurred 
forward  to  meet  her,  in  eager  inquiry.  Then  he  lifted  his 
revolver  and  sent  up  into  the  air  the  glad  signal  that  the 
child  was  found. 

By  the  time  she  reached  the  settlement  and  turned 
down  the  main  street,  the  scattered  searchers  had  all  fallen 
in,  and  a  crowd  surrounded  her  and  followed  at  her  heels. 
But  something — was  it  the  pure  child  that  nestled  in  her 
arms,  or  the  new  look  that  had  been  born  into  her  face? — 
created  a  subtile  barrier  which  protected  her  from  any 
rude  approaches. 

Under  the  bright  glare  of  the  lamps  in  the  sleeper  the 
two  women  met — the  one  with  the  blight  of  disease  wast- 
ing her  body;  the  other  with  the  pitiless  curse  of  a  moral 
blight  fastened  upon  her  soul. 

The  child,  warm  and  safe  in  her  nest  in  the  tawdry 
shawl,  held  out  her  arms  with  a  glad  cry,  and  the  mother, 
her  eyes  shining  through  her  tears,  snatched  the  baby  to 
her  breast  and  covered  her  with  kisses.    Then  she  turned 


with  gentle  gratitude  to  the  woman  who  stood  watching 
her,  with  her  soul's  hunger  speaking  through  her  eyes. 

"Poor  girl!  You  must  be  cold— you  are  not  half 
clothed.  What  can  we  do  for  you?  It  is  a  priceless  serv- 
ice you  have  rendered." 

Some  tender  chord  that  had  been  touched  that  night  in 
the  fallen  woman's  heart  vibrated  sharply  again.  The 
softened  look  became  more  marked  upon  her  face.  As 
the  two _ women, gazed  at  each  other,  a  slow  recognition 
dawned  in  the  mother's  eyes. 

"  Mary!" 

The  voice  was  tender  and  forgiving,  as  if  with  that  word 
she  would  bridge  some  terrible  chasm  that  had  widened 
between  the  two  sisters'  lives. 

The  woman  of  the  town  put  out  her  hand  with  an  im- 
ploring gesture,  and  half  turned  away  as  if  to  free  her  eyes 
from  some  phantom  of  the  past. 

"Don't!  I  can  not  bear  it."  Unconsciously  to  the 
other,  she  too  was  holding  out  the  sceptre  of  mercy,  re- 
solved not  to  betray,  by  look  or  tone,  that  her  own  ruin 
had  been  wrought  by  one  near  and  dear  to  the  other. 

She  was  the  first  to  break  the  mournful  silence  that 
ensued. 

"  If  I  might  only  just  kiss  the  baby's  lips.  I  swear  I 
never  so  much  as  laid  my  finger  on  her  soft  cheek  all  the 
way." 

With  tears  flowing  down  her  face,  the  mother  held  out 
the  laughing  baby.  The  woman  before  her — scum  of  the 
brothel,  outcast  of  humanity — stooped  gently  over  the 
child  and  left  one  kiss,  pregnant  with  remorse  and  regret 
and  loving  tenderness,  upon  the  velvety  lips,  which  met 
her  own  with  a  little  chirrup.  Then  she  turned  and  left 
the  car.  Unheeding  the  rough  crowd,  she  walked  rapidly 
to  her  tent,  put  on  some  dark  garment,  and  speedily 
emerged,  hurrying  along  the  southern  road  in  the  direction 
of  the  Tres  Hermanas. 

Whether  she  found  her  way  to  some  obscure  mining 
camp,  there  to  resume  her  former  wild  career,  or,  purified 
and  regenerated  by  the  baby's  kiss,  dedicated  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life  to  good  and  kindly  deeds  in  some  far 
away  spot,  the  people  of  Deming  never  guessed. 

But  the  child's  mother  knew. 

January  10,  1884.  Flora  Haines  Apponyi. 


The  Bell. 

In  some  strange  land  and  time — for  so  the  story  runs — 
they  were  about  to  found  a  bell  for  a  midnight  tower — a 
hollow,  starless  heaven  of  iron.  It  should  toll  for  dead 
monarchs,  "  The  King  is  dead,"  and  make  a  glad  clamor 
for  the  new  prince,  "  Long  live  the  King."  It  should  pro- 
claim so  great  a  passion  or  so  grand  a  pride,  that  either 
would  be  worship,  or,  wanting  these,  forever  hold  its  peace. 

Now,  this  bell  was  not  to  be  dug  out  of  the  cold  mount- 
ains; it  was  to  be  made  of  something  that  had  been  warmed 
by  a  human  touch  and  loved  with  a  human  love.  And  so 
the  people  came,  like  pilgrims  to  a  shrine,  and  cast  their 
offerings  into  the  furnace,  and  went  away.  There  were 
links  of  chains  that  bondsmen  had  worn  bright,  and  frag- 
ments of  swords  that  had  broken  in  heroes'  hands;  there 
were  crosses,  and  rings,  and  bracelets  of  fine  gold ;  trinkets 
of  silver,  and  toys  of  poor,  red  copper.  They  even  brought 
things  that  were  licked  up  in  an  instant  by  the  red  tongues 
of  flame,  good  words  they  had  written  and  flowers  they  had 
cherished,  perishable  things  that  could  never  be  heard  in 
the  rich  tone  and  volume  of  the  bell. 

And  by  and  by  the  bell  was  alone  in  its  chamber,  and 
its  four  windows  looked  forth  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
heavens.  For  many  a  day  it  hung  dumb.  The  winds 
came  and  went,  but  they  only  set  it  sighing.  The  birds 
came  and  sang  under  its  eaves,  but  it  was  an  iron  horizon 
of  dead  melody  still.  All  the  meaner  strifes  and  passions 
of  men  rippled  on  below  it.  They  outgroped  the  ants,  and 
outwrought  the  bees,  and  outmatched  the  shepherds  of 
Chaldea,  but  the  chambers  of  the  bell  were  as  dumb  as  the 
cave  of  Macplah. 

At  last  there  came  a  time  when  men  grew  grand  for  right 
and  truth,  and  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  over  all  the  land, 
and  went  down  like  reapers  to  the  harvest  of  death ;  looked 
into  the  graves  of  them  that  slept,  and  believed  there  was 
something  grander  than  living;  glanced  into  the  far  future,, 
and  discovered  there  was  something  bitterer  than  dying; 
and  so,  standing  between  the  quick  and  the  dead,  they  ac- 
quitted themselves  like  men. 

Then  the  bell  awoke  in  its  chamber  and  the  great  waves 
of  its  music  rolled  gloriously  out,  and  broke  along  the  blue 
walls  of  the  world  like  an  anthem.  And  every  tone  in  it 
was  as  familiar  as  a  household  word  to  somebody,  and  he 
heard  it.  and  knew  it  was  a  solemn  joy.  Poured  into  that 
fiery  heart  together,  the  humblest  gifts  were  blent  in  one 
great  wealth,  and  accents,  feeble  as  a  sparrow's  song,  grew 
eloquent  and  strong ;  and  lo !  a  people's  stately  soul  heaved 
on  the  waves  of  a  mighty  voice. — B.  F.  Taylor. 


The  recent  snow-fall  in  Washington  recalls  to  the  mind 
of  a  Pittsburg  Dispatch  writer  the  experience  of  the  Hon. 
Hamilton  Fish,  who,  when  Secretary  of  State,  had  a  fine 
sleigh  sent  down  there  from  New  York.  The  day  it  ar- 
rived there  were  ten  inches  of  snow  on  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  stable-men  worked  half  the  night  to  get 
the  sleigh  ready  for  use  next  day.  Before  daylight  the 
weather  grew  warmer,  and  by  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
all  the  snow  was  gone,  and  no  more  fell  that  winter.  "  Oh, 
well,"  said  Mrs.  Fish ,  "we'll  use  the  sleigh  next  winter." 
But  there  was  no  snow  next  winter*  and  the  handsome 
sleigh  was  finally  sent  back  to  New  York  without  ever  hav- 
ing oeen  used. 

^•—^ 

"  I  caught  on  to  as  neat  a  trick  this  morning  as  you  ever 
saw  to  beat  the  company,"  said  an  Elevated  Railroad  gate- 
man  to  a  Tribune  reporter  the  other  day.  "  In  the  early 
rush  for  down  town,  a  fellow  came  past  the  box  with  a 
ticket  in  his  hand.  As  he  passed  he  apparently  threw  the 
ticket  in  the  box.  I  happened  to  be  watching  him,  and 
saw  the  ticket  go  up  his  sleeve  like  a  flash.  I  collared  him 
and  found  that  he  had  the  ticket  attached  to  a  piece  of 
rubber,  and  when  he  let  go  it  went  up  his  sleeve  instead  of 
into  the  box.  A  good  deal  of  ingenuity  to 
wasn't  it? 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


SOCIETY. 

'Bavardin"  tells  About  the  Donahue- Wallace  Wedding. 


Dear  Argonaut:  Society  can  draw  a  long  breath !  The 
long-expected,  much-talked-of  Donahue-Wallace  wedding 
is  an  accomplished  fact.  Luckily  for  the  crowd  that  be- 
sieged the  doors  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  the  night  of  the 
wedding  was  a  pleasant  one  climatically,  as  they  were  kept 
out  in  the  cold  so  long.  Ever}'  one  of  that  throng  of  guests 
will  unite  with  me  in  saying,  that  the  manner  of  admitting 
the  guests  into  the  church  was  badly  managed.  Instead  of 
receiving  the  cards  as  they  were  presented,  and  allowing 
the  invited  guests  to  pass  on  and  in,  they  were  kept  crowd- 
ed together  outside  the  gates  in  a  struggling,  surging  mass, 
pushing  and  grumbling,  a  singular  mixture  of  gay  costumes, 
waving  feathers,  and  policemen's  stars.  Entrance  to  the 
sacred  edifice  at  last  being  granted,  the  ladies  and  their 
escorts  rapidly  filled  the  pews  and  aisles,  and  late-comers 
were  forced  to  find  standing-room  as  best  they  could. 
The  Christmas  decorations  of  the  church  still  remained, 
and  added  greatly  to  the  festive  appearance  of  the  interior 
— garlands  of  green  being  hung  from  the  galleries  and 
twined  around  the  pillars,  and  delicate  smilax  vines  run- 
ning in  and  out  of  the  chandeliers.  The  main  altar  was 
literally  ablaze  with  light  from  myriads  of  tall  wax  candles, 
between  which  were  placed  vases  of  bright  flowers.  At 
the  entrance  to  the  chancel,  the  bridal  arch  was  erected; 
spiral  columns  of  smilax  supported  a  long  scroll  of  green, 
on  which  was  written  "  Faith  and  Love '  in  white  and  red 
carnations;  a  double  heart  in  pure  white  flowers  arose 
from  the  centre  of  the  scroll,  bearing  the  letters  "W"  in 
red  and  "  D  "  in  violets;  from  this  depended  a  huge  mar- 
riage bell,  wrought  in  tuberoses  and  violets,  surmounted 
by  twin  doves  facing  each  other;  the  scroll  bore  from  the 
centre,  pointing  upward,  a  cross  of  green  with  a  colored 
japonica  at  each  of  the  points.  After  viewing  the  floral 
devices,  the  guests  turned  to  view  each  other,  while  wait- 
ing for  the  bridal  party  to  arrive.  The  assemblage  was  a 
very  fashionable  one,  and  the  ladies  being  mostly  in  even- 
ing dress  added  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  scene.  Among 
those  most  noticeable  were  Mrs.  E.  Martin,  in  black  vel- 
vetand  point  lace,  coiffure  of  white  ostrich  tips.  Baroness 
Schroeder,  in  bridal  robe  of  white  brocaded  satin,  embroid- 
ered in  pearls,  the  long  train  borne  by  a  little  boy  in  black 
velvet.  Mrs.  Peter  Donahue,  gray  satin,  brocaded  with 
velvet  flowers.  Mrs.  Phelan,  brocaded  velvet  of  crimson. 
Mrs.  Newton,  in  white  and  red.  Mrs.  Sillem,  in  white 
and  brocade;  bonnet  of  violets.  Miss  McGlyn,  white 
silk  costume;  crimson  feather  coiffure.  The  Misses 
Brummagem,  one  of  whom  was  attired  in  white  nun's  veil- 
ing with  garniture  of  pink  roses;  the  other  in  blue.  Mrs. 
Elliott  in  salmon  color.  Mrs.  Whitney  in  blue.  Mrs. 
Hensley  in  black  velvet.  Mrs.  Francklyn,  white  satin  and 
swan's-down.  Ballenberg  presided  over  his  full  band  in 
the  organ-loft,  but  did  not  indulge  the  audience  with  any 
of  his  sweet  strains  until  the  notes  of  the  wedding-march 
heralded  the  approach  of  the  wedding  cortege;  and  a  very 
pretty  sight  it  was.  First  came  two  little  couples,  boys 
and  girls;  then  the  bridesmaids  and  ushers,  May  Thorn- 
ton, Ruth  Holladay,  Laura  McKinstry,  Lizzie  McNally, 
Susie  McMullin,  and  Maggie  Gwin,  and  Messrs.  Allan 
Bowie,  Hanlon,  Samuel  Ralston,  J.  Phelan,  George  Du- 
val, and' Harry  Gil  more;  then  the  fair  bride,  leaning  on 
her  father's  arm.  Arrived  at  the  chancel,  she  was  met  by 
the  groom,  who  stood  awaiting  her,  accompanied  by  his 
best  man,  Ryland  Wallace.  Then  the  marriage  ceremony 
was  performed  by  Archbishop  Alemany,and  in  a  few  min- 
utes the  happy  pair  were  proceeding  dowr  the  aisle  again, 
and  all  was  over,  so  far  as  the  church  sendees  were  con- 
cerned. Mrs.  Wallace,  the  mother  of  the  bride,  was  es- 
corted by  her  brother,  and  wore  a  robe  of  orange-colored 
taffeta  draped  with  lace.  Miss  Addie  Wallace,  the  eldest 
daughter,  was  in  lavender  satin,  and  Daisy,  the  youngest, 
in  pink.  The  bridal  dress  was  of  exquisite  beauty,  being 
of  d'Alencon  over  white  satin,  with  garniture  of  white  feath- 
ers and  orange  blossoms.  A  wreath  of  orange  blossoms 
encircled  the  bride's  brow,  and  over  all  hung  a  simple  tulle 
veil.  The  diamond  necklace  she  wore  was  a  gift  from 
Peter  Donahue,  the  solitaire  ear-rings  coming  from  the 
groom.  Everyone  remarked  her  graceful,  modest  bearing. 
The  bridesmaids  did  not  adhere  to  any  set  costume,  each 
being  attired  to  suit  their  own  taste  and  fancy,  lavender, 
green,  pmk,  white,  and  blue  being  the  colors  chosen. 
The  blonde  in  blue  was  especially  admired.  From  the 
church  the  guests  repaired  to  the  reception,  held  at  Judge 
Wallace's  residence  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  where  they 
found  the  bridal  party  already  in  position  under  a  floral 
arch  in  the  large  bow  window  of  the  right-hand  drawing- 
room  .  A  constant  stream  of  guests  were  coming  and  going 
all  the  evening,  but  the  majority  of  the  young  people  re^ 
mained  until  the  "  wee  sma'  hours,"  to  enjoy  the  dancing 
to  Ballenberg's  band,  which  at  a  late  hour  could  be  more 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  The  crowd  having  diminished,  the 
entire  house  was  thrown  open,  supper  being  served  up- 
stairs. The  veranda-like  inclosure  off  the  library  was  used 
as  a  punch  and  refreshment  room.  In  one  of  the  rooms 
the  presents  were  displayed,  and  seemed  to  comprise  every- 
thing conceivable  m  silverware.  The  floral  offerings,  too, 
were  numerous  and  costly. 

The  other  events  of  the  week  have  been  two  military  re- 
ceptions which  were  held— the  one  by  Major  and  Mrs. 
\\  mthrop,  at  the  Presidio,  which  was  largely  attended  by 
the  officers  and  their  wives,  and  the  one  on  Wednesday 
evening  to  General  Pope  and  staff  by  General  Tumbull. 
The  reception  took  place  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  after  which 

all  hands  '  adjourned  to  the  social  and  musicale  given 
by  Company  P  at  Piatt's  Hall.     Mrs.  Henry  Norton  and 
Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr  furnished  the  musical  portion  of  the 
entertainment.     Friday  evening  was  signalized  by  the  re- 
ception of  the  Cricket  Club  by  Miss  Katie  Babcock  and 
Mrs.  \» .  r.  Wallace's  reception  m  honor  of  her  daughter 
Mrs.   Herzstem.     Miss   Hecht  gives  a  masquerade  this 
evening  at  her  mother's  residence,  on  Van  Ness  Avenue 
'  I      Monday  night  Baroness  Schroeder  held  her  reception 
t  the  Occidental  Hotel.     Afternoon  and  evening 
named  on  the  cards,  many  chose  the  latter  time,  am? 
lit  was  a  gay  assembly  from  nine  o'clock  until  mid- 


night. A  new  device  for  killing  time  has  been  inaugurated 
by  several  of  our  /taut  ton,  but  I  must  defer  telling  you 
about  it  until  my  next  letter.  Bavardin. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
Mrs.  Arnold  has  returned  from  Sacramento,  and  is  the  guest 
of  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker.  Miss  Lutie  Jones  returned  to  San 
Francisco  Sunday;  while  in  Sacramento,  the  guest  of  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Lewis,  a  delightful  informal  dance,  at  which  forty  guests  assisted, 
was  among  the  courtesies  which  were  shown  her.  Peter  Donahue 
Jr.  returned  from  the  East  Sunday  to  assist  at  the  wedding  Wednes- 
day. Miss  Genevieve  White  has  returned  to  East  Oakland  from 
New  York,  where  she  has  been  the  guest  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  John 
Mack.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  General  Frank  White,  and 
grand-daughter  of  the  late  Judge  White  of  New  York.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Yerrington,  accompanied  by  Alonzo  Hamilton,  arrived 
from  Carson  Tuesday.  The  Misses  May  and  Annie  Fargo  returned 
Wednesday  last  by  the  steamer  Alameda  from  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, as  did  also  Mrs.  D.  T.  and  Miss  Katie  Staples.  Mrs. 
Paul  Neumann  will  return  by  the  next  steamer  from  there.  Super- 
intendent W.  T.  Welcker  arrived  in  town  from  Sacramento  Mon- 
day, also  Captain  B.  B.  Tuttle  with  his  bride,  from  a  brief  sojourn 
at  Monterey;  they  will  remain  at  the  Palace  until  their  departure 
for  Oregon.  L.  \ .  Rose  and  daughter,  of  San  Gabriel  Mission,  re- 
turned from  the  East  Thursday  and  are  at  the  Palace,  as  are  also 
H.  E.  Nichols  and  Edgar  F.  Warburton,  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
Mrs.  Captain  Pearne,  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Doctor  J.  F.  Geary, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chancellor  Hartson,  who  arrived  from  Napa 
Tuesday,  are  registered  there;  Doctor  Cluness,  of  Sacramento,  ar- 
rived Monday,  also  Hon.  Grove  Johnson,  and  Robert  Barton  from 
Fresno,  and  A.  W.  Rose  and  wife,  of  San  Mateo,  are  also  at  that 
hotel.  Mrs.  George  Tait  and  Captain  J.  W.  Dillenbeck  arc  among 
this  week's  arrivals  from  the  East.  Douglas  Gunn,  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  Union,  and  R.  M.  Shackleford,  are  at  the  Grand.  Mrs. 
Thornberg,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Sanderson,  and  Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson,  re- 
turned Thursday  from  a  short  sojourn  at  Monterey;  Miss  Tevis, 
sister  of  Lloyd  Tevis,  who  went  down  Tuesday,  will  remain  two 
weeks.  H.  M.  Heuston  will  sojourn  for  a  sh  rt  time  at  Del 
Monte;  he  will  return  in  May  to  Paris,  where  he  has  resided  for 
the  last  sixteen  years.  Mrs.  John  Boggs  and  daughter  Alice  were 
down  last  week  from  their  present  residence  in  Benicia.  Hon. 
Thomas  Fitch  has  returned  to  Tucson.  General  A.  J.  Hatch  left 
last  week  for  Nevada;  he  is  now  in  Reno.  A.  G.»Bierce,  editor  of 
the  Wasp,  is  in  Auburn  for  his  health.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Em- 
erson, of  Oakland,  shortly  leave  for  Boston.  They  are  remaining 
in  the  city  previous  to  their  departure.  Colonel  Mark  McDonald, 
accompanied  by  his  family,  are  as  far  as  Los  Angeles  on  their  way 
by  the  Southern  route  to  New  Orleans,  where  they  will  spend  the 
winter,  remaining  over  the  Mardi  Gras  festivities.  Mrs.  George 
Hearst  has  postponed  her  return  home  until  after  the  same  event, 
at  which  she  will  be  present^  when  a  visit  to  Florida  will  be  made. 
George  Griswold,  of  New  \  ork,  being  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carleton  Coleman,  a  dinner  party  Thursday  was  given  in  compli- 
ment to  him,  at  which  a  number  of  friends  assisted.  Regarding 
the  entertainments  across  the  bay,  the  reception  uf  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  D.Harmon,  of  East  Berkeley,  to  celebrate  their  recent  wedding, 
was  an  event  which  called  together  the  elite  of  that  locality  and 
Oakland,  with  a  goodly  sprinkling  of  society  representatives  from 
San  Franeiscu.  the  second  of  the  series  of  benefits  for  aid  of  the 
Homcepathic  Hospital  has  been  materially  assisted  by  many  on 
this  side.  Taking  the  form  of  a  kettle-drum  given  at  the  Galindo 
Hotel,  under  the  management  of  Mrs.  H.J.  Glenn,  Mrs.  S.  W. 
Sawyer,  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Dayton,  the  success  of  last  evening's  en- 
tertainment was  already  assured  before  its  occurrance.  The  ^oung 
Benedicts  of  Oakland  took  occasion  for  mutual  congratulation  at 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  B.  Coffin,  on  Sixteenth  Street,  last  Friday 
evening;  keno,  dancing,  and  supper  were  heartily  engaged  in. 
Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Airs.  L.  G.  Harvey,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Kendall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Toy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Donnell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed.  Potter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Savage,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Reed,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Nelson.  The  keno  party  of  the  evening  previous  at  Mrs.  Col- 
onel Bromwell's,  126  Tenth  Street,  was  an  event  which  not  only 
called  together  the  leading  society  people  of  that  side  of  the  bay, 
but  many  from  this — General  and  Mrs.  Kirkham,  General  J.  F. 
Houghton,  Captain  and  Mrs.W.C.  Little,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heitshu, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hutchinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Havens, 
Judge  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Stanley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sumner  Bugbee, 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Noble" Hamilton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  T.  Hoyt,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Hale,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  J.Gordon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G. 
A.Gruw,  Mr.anu  Mrs.  GAY.  Grayson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.D.  Hinckley, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Mitchell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yictor  Metcalf,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Marwcdel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  McNear,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Penn:»ycr.  The  reception  of  the  Baron  andBaron- 
ess  Yon  Schroeder  Ms  nriay  evening  at  the  Occidental  well  inaugu- 
rated the  week's  festivities.  At  the  second  and  final  leave-taking 
of  their  friends,  nearly  four  hundred  assisted  during  the  day 
and  evening,  to  make  it  almost  an  ovation.  The  Baroness 
was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Sillem.  Her  dress  was  of 
salmon-pink  satin  en  traine,  with  high  corsage,  beautifully  bro- 
caded in  front  with  chenille,  and  ornamented  with  embossed 
strawberries.  Her  ornaments  were  diamonds.  The  couple  will 
leave  for  their  rancho,  near  San  Luis  Obispo,  Friday  next,  to 
remain  until  April,  when  they  will  leave  for  Berlin,  the  groom's 
home.  Their  intention  is  to  spend  the  next  winter  in  California. 
Monday  last,  the  occasion  of  Miss  Belle  Sullivan's  return  to  school 
at  the  San  Jose  Convent,  was  the  plea  for  another  merry-making 
and  leave-taking  at  the  Phelan  mansion.  Mrs.  James  Phelan, 
(with  her  daughters,  Mrs.  Senator  Sullivan  and  Miss  Mollie  Phe- 
lan), Miss  Fannie  Morrison  of  San  Jose,  and  Miss  Ada  Sullivan 
with  Miss  Belle,  received  the  guests.  A  number  of  works  of  art 
have  been  added  to  their  collection  since  the  last  entertainment, 
making  a  noticeable  change,  while  the  conservatory  contributed  its 
wealth  to  the  floral  decorations.  The  floor  having  been  previously 
covered  with  canvas,  Ballenberg  was  brought  into  requisition,  ana 
dancing  continued  uninterruptedly  with  but  the  intermission  for 
supper.  The  costumes  were  charming,  and  the  affair  well  worthy 
of  note.  Piatt's  Hall  was  crowded  on  Wednesday  night  with 
guests  to  assist  at  the  hop  of  the  First  Infantry  Regiment,  N.  G. 
C,  Company  F,  which  was  prefaced  by  a  song  recital  by  Mrs. 
Henry  Norton,  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr  presiding  at  the  piano,  and 
the  Eighth  United  States  Infantry  Band  contributing  the  orches- 
tra. Theattendance  was  brilliant  in  the  extreme,  comparing  favor- 
ably, as  a  social  event,  with  the  Philharmonic  concert  of  the  Fri- 
day previous,  being  quite  as  fashionably  attended.  The  Ladies' 
Choral  of  Thursday  last  quite  sustained  its  reputation  for  credita- 
ble amateur  performances,  and  was  most  fashionably  patronized. 
The  bridesmaids  and  groomsmen  of  the  Donahue-Wallace  wedding 
party  were  enjoyably  entertained  by  Mrs.  Judge  Wallace  on  Friday 
evening  of  last  week  with  a  theatre  party,  two  boxes  at  the  Bald- 
win being  brought  into  requisition,  and  an  elaborate  supper  after- 
ward at  the  Yan  Ness  Avenue  residence.  The  Crickets  met  at 
Miss  Katie  Babcock's,  on  Essex  Street,  their  party  being  a  brill- 
iant affair.  The  Pacific  Coasters  registered  at  the  various  hotels 
in  New  York  are:  Hon.  H.  F.  Page,  at  the  St.  James;  Mrs.  N.  P. 
Perine  and  the  Misses  Eldridge,  from  Europe  en  route  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  the  New  York  Hotel;  Mrs.  Haggin,  at  the  Clarendon;  N. 
Kelsey  and  wife,  of  Oakland,  at  the  Coleman  House;  J.  H.  Ball 
and  N.  Cole  Jr.,  of  Oregon,  at  the  Astor  House;  L.  H.  Smith, 
Park  Avenue  Hotel;  J.  L.  Daily,  Westminster;  W.H.Wilkin- 
son, Sinclair;  J.  H.  Bowman,  at  Merchants';  J.  Welcker,  Oak- 
land, at  the  Grand  Union;  Albert  Cerf,  Metropolitan;  Major  and 
L.  Rathbone,   Hotel    Brunswick;  E.  A.   Hall  and   G.  A. 


Mrs. 


Pope.  Windsor  Hotel.  Miss  Hooper,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Lucy  H 
Hooper,  now  a  resident  of  Paris,  will  winter  in  Washington,  with 
the  Misses  Hastings,  nieces  of  the  late  Charles  Sumner,  as  the 
guests  of  Mrs.  Lander.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Hill  have  had  a 
new  acquisition  to  their  household,  in  Philadelphia,  that  of  Mas- 
ter Craig  Hill  Sterling,  aged  at  present  two  weeks.  Mrs.  Senator 
Jones  and  family  are  most  delightfully  located  at  the  Arlington, 


and  will  remain  there  for  the  winter.  TheCountess  of  Trobriand, 
Lady  Charles  Wolseley  {nee  Murphy),  Countess  Telfener  {nee  Hun- 
gerford),  and  Lady  Hesketh  {nee  Sharon),  are  among  the  titled 
American  ladies  who  will  pass  a  portion  of  the  season  at  Nice. 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Wines,  of  Boston,  entertained  their  nephew, 
Charles  L.  Wines,  and  friends,  on  Tuesday  evening,  at  the 
Palace  Hotel.  The  wedding  of  Frank  Glenn,  of  Oakland, 
to  Miss  Dita  Bradley,  niece  of  Governor  Bradley  of  Nevada, 
was  the  social  event  over  the  bay  Wednesday  last.  The  same 
evening  that  of  Colonel  Harry  Williar  [of  the  firm  of  A.  Carlisle  & 
Co.)  to  Miss  Ollie  B.  Troutt  engaged  the  attention  of  the  southern 
element;  also  that  of  Oscar  Hermann  to  Miss  Katie  Evans  was  a 
noticable  event,  inasmuch  as  the  names  of  the  two  families  are 
asssociated  with  the  early  history  of  our  State.  The  wedding  of 
Katie  O'Connor,  eldest  daughter  of  General  P.  Edward  O'Connor, 
of  Eureka,  Nevada,  to  Mr.  P.  B.  Oliver  took  place  on  Tuesday. 
On  Thursday,  the  24th,  Eugene  Ackley  Crouch,  nephew  of  Mrs. 
E.  B.  Crocker,  will  be  united  to  Miss  Sophie  Stevenson,  niece 
of  Mrs.  W.  R.  S.  Foye,  of  Sacramento.  It  promises  to  be  a  lead- 
ing social  event  in  that  localit)',  verv  many  of  our  San  Franciscans 
being  interested  in  the  affair.  Mr.  J.  D.  Sherwood,  who  was  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  University  last  fune  with  honors,  is  visiting 
Mrs.  Colonel  T.  T.  Fry,  and  will  remain  in  the  city  for  several 
weeks.  He  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  B.  F.  Sherwood,  formerly  of  San 
Francisco,  but  who  has  of  late  years  resided  in  New  York  city. 


OBSCURE    INTIMATIONS. 

"  A.  F.  W." — If  the  poem  appeared  in  the  Chronicle  credited  to 
Swinburne,  it  was  a  mistake.  It  is  a  ballade,  the  refrain  of  which 
is  "Give  us,  ah,  give  us  but  yesterday, "  and  its  title  is  "The  Prod- 
igals." Its  author  is  Austin  Dohson,  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  his 
collected  works. 

"Constant  Reader,"  San  Buenaventura. — We  printed  both  kinds 
in  the  Xmas  number.  If  you  have  the  poem  you  refer  to,  you  might 
send  us  a  copy. 

"Jack." — We  printed  it  to  please  several  thousand  other  people, 
and  not  you. 

"Collie." — You  say  you  think  the  story  you  send  is  "very,  very 
funny."     Perhaps  it  15,  hut  it  is  also  very,  very  vulgar. 

"  C.  Y.  L." — Much  obliged  for  the  metrical  version  of  the  goose 
story;  but  it  is  rather  late  now. 

"  Father,"  Oakland. — We  do  not  know  of  any  place  in  San 
Francisco  where  practical  knowledge  of  that  kind  could  be  se- 
cured.    You  might  apply  to  one  of  the  electrical  companies. 

"  Pinole,"  Contra  Costa  Co. — We  do  not  think,  from  your  note, 
that  stories  from  you  would  be  available  to  us. 

"J.  T.  A.,1'  Flagstaff  Station. — T.  The  best  Spanish  newspaper 
published  in  the  United  States  is  Las  Xovedades,  issued  at  23  Lib- 
erty Street,  New  York,  at  eight  dollars  per  year.  2.  We  would 
not  advise  you  to  subscribe  for  any  of  the  San  Francisco  Spanish 
papers;  they  are  not  worth  reading.  3.  Yes,  the  perusal  of  news- 
papers  is  one  of  the  best  methods  ofacquiring  a  reading  knowledge 
of  a  foreign  tongue. 

"  How  Zenas  was  Pleased." — Declined. 

"  New  Year's  Poem." — Declined. 

"  Two  Thanksgivings." — Declined. 

"  Evelyn  Wentworth." — Declined. 

"The  Surprise."— Declined. 

"  Snobbery." — Declined. 

"The  Returned  Xmas  Card." — Declined. 

"  She  Works  for  a  Living."— Declined. 

"  Houskeeping." — Declined. 

"The  Last  Quarrel." — Declined. 

To  "Nemo":  I  have  completed  a  novel  and  was  on  the  point  of 
disposing  of  the  same,  but  considering  your  dilemma — /'.  e.,  a  novel 
without  a  climax — I  am  influenced  to  submit  for  your  considera- 
tion the  following: 

Time — March  -"o,  iSS-i.  Scene — Summit  Mount  Diablo.  Drama- 
tis Persona: — Heroine,  rustic  maid  from  Santa  Clara  Valley;  beau- 
tiful, pure,  and  womanly.  Hero,  sturdy  youth  from  Oregon; 
occupation,  salmon-spearer  on  Umpqua  River.  (Note — These 
localities  are  chosen  to  give  local  interest  to  story).  Desire  of  hero 
and  heroine  to  wed.  Hero,  descendant  of  Fire  Worshipers,  and  re- 
ceives mysterious  and  supernatural  revelations  relative  to  portent- 
ous appearance  of  present  red  sunsets  and  dawns.  Hero  and 
heroine  fly  (on  mule)  toward  Monte  Diablo.  Parents  of  girl  and 
posse  in  hot  pursuit.  As  youth  and  maiden  near  summit  of  Monte 
Diablo,  sky  becomes  blood-red,  appalling  pursurers,  though  they 
continue  in  pursuit.  Youth  and  maiden  reach  summit,  comet  ap- 
proaches, they  dismount  from  mule,  are  embraced  in  tender  folds 
of  nebula;  of  comet,  and  are  carried  into  space  before  astonished 
gaze  of  pursuers. — Finis. 

If  you  wish  to  introduce  a  strain  of  humor,  you  could  so  arrange 
the  climax  that  the  mule  also  should  be  enveloped  and  carried  up 
by  the  tail  of  the  comet,  and,  after  being  raised  to  the  height  of 
several  thousand  feet,  have  him  kick  himself  loose.  The  idea  of  a 
mule  getting  the  best,  or,  rather,  the  better  of  a  comet,  and  falling 
six  thousand  feet  through  "  cosmic  ether,"  would  be  ludicrous  in 
the  extreme.  The  red  appearance  of  the  sky  at  present,  morn  and 
eve,  is  undoubtedly  caused  by  cometic  influence,  and  would  give  a 
color  of  reality  to  story.  The  best  way  to  remit  money  is  by  U.  S. 
Money  Order.  Elijah. 

Roseburg,  January  5,  1S84. 

Elijah,  you  have  misunderstood  me.  I  have  a  story,  but  no 
climax.  Anybody  can  write  a  story.  It  takes  a  genius  to  produce 
good  climaxes.    Thanks  awfully,  all  the  same.  Nemo. 


The  Paci^e  Bank. 

Editors  Argonaut:  The  attack  on  Dr.  McDonald's  manage- 
ment, by  a  few  stockholders  of  his  Pacific  Bank,  is  only  what  has 
been  expected  by  h's  friends.  The  liquer  interest,  General  Naglce, 
the  largest  brandv-maker  in  this  State,  and  others,  are  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it.  They  "have  only  made  public  their  long-existing  oppo- 
sition, shown  how  singularly  al  me  the  grand  old  temperance  chief 
is,  and  how  firmly  he  stands  for  the  rignt.  Even  were  it  true  that 
he  is  supported  only  by  "cl  rks,  y  ths,  wimen,  and  non-resi- 
dents," it  is  a  brave  sighi,  and  one  which  will  arouse  and  rally 
around  him  and  his  bank  the  sympathies  of  sober,  thinking  people. 
The  "  resolutions  "  against  the  bank's  management  are  cunningly 
worded  to  mislead  the  public,  but  they  will  be  seen  through  by 
shrewd  business  men  as  being  mere  pretexts— "whisky  lies'  ;  and 
where  the  Pacific  Bank  loses  one  customer  it  will  gain  two  by  this 
exposure  where  it  is  understood,  for  it  will  advertise  all  the  bank's 
friends  and  many  others  all  over  this  State  and  East.  Temperance 
people  will  rally  to  it,  while  many  others  will  be  at  least  neutral. 
It  is  already  known  as  the  most  hospitable  bank  in  town,  and  if 
"  women  and  reformers  "  do  get  a  hearing,  so  much  the  letter  for 
the  public  that  there  is  at  least  one  place  of  such  hearing  in  busi- 
ness circles.  The  Pacific  Bank  pays  good  dividends,  and  that  is 
the  best  test.  There  is  none  of  its  stock  to  be  had,  and  that  is  an- 
other. Since  two  years,  and  especially  the  past  year,  its  profits 
have  increased  considerably.  The  public  is  not  going  to  help  the 
liquor  interest  in  any  such  interference,  on  any  such  thin  pretexts. 
I  congratulate  the  Doctor  and  his  bank.  011  the  other  hand,  upon 
the  way  in  which  "the  wrath  of  man  is  l>eing  made  to  serve  '  their 
good  cause.  I  have  never  seen  a  better  New  Year's  business  card 
than  his  opponents  have  been  unwillingly  instrumental  in  giving 
to  him  and  the  Pacific  Bank.  A  PACIFIC  Bank  Depositor. 

San  Franxisco,  January  17,  1SS4. 


IT  HE        ARGONAUT. 


LANGTRY'S    LATEST    SENSATION. 


"Flaneur's"  New  York  Gossip. 


Mrs.  Langtry's  reappearance  here  in  "  Peril "  served  to 
show  what  a  particularly  bad  actor  Charles  Coghlan  has 
become  and  how  much  Mrs.  Langtry  has  improved.  Cogh- 
lan was  engaged  to  support  Mrs.  Langtry,  because  he  had 
acted  in  the  role  of  Captain  Bradford  in  London.  Over 
there  he  was  pronounced  a  success;  here  he  acted  prepos- 
terously. Coghlan  is  the  mystery  of  the  hour.  It  would 
seem  unkind,  perhaps,  to  claim  that  he  was  either  insane 
or  under  the  influence  of  liquor  on  Monday  night;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  explain  his  conduct  on  any  other  presump- 
tion. 

"  Peril "  is  one  of  the  stupidest  plays  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed. As  originally  written  by  Sardou,  it  was  of  absorb- 
ing interest.  The  story  is  a  very  common  one.  An 
unsuspicious  husband  takes  a  handsome  young  friend  into 
his  family  and  his  confidence,  and  the  handsome  young 
friend  shows  his  gratitude  by  making  love  to  the  un- 
suspicious husband's  wife.  In  every  play  which  has 
dealt  with  this  situation  (and  the  number  of  such  plays  is 
almost  unlimited),  the  perfidy  of  the  handsome  young 
friend  is  apparent  to  every  character  in  the  play.  The 
husband  never  suspects  anything  until  the  last  act.  One 
can  easily  imagine  what  such  a  master  as  Sardou  would  do 
with  a  theme  of  this  kind.  It  would  seem  that  even  after 
the  play  had  been  translated  it  would  not  become  dull. 
But  vast  is  the  power  of  the  average  British  adapter.  Two 
adapters  struggled  with  the  original  "  Peril."  They  have 
evolved  a  play  in  which  the  absorbing  motive,  and  the  only 
real  interest  of  the  play,  which  is,  of  course,  the  love 
episode  between  the  beautiful  wife  and  the  handsome 
friend,  is  subordinated  to  a  lot  of  prosy  and  commonplace 
dialogue,  which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  plot. 
It  was  necessary,  apparently,  to  eliminate  everything  from 
Sardou's  play  which  was  at  all  suggestive.  In  doing  this, 
the  moralists  also  cut  out  everything  of  contemporaneous 
human  interest. 

The  play  was  magnificently  set  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Theatre.  This  setting  was  copied  from  the  London  pre- 
sentation, which  was  engineered  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft. 
Thus,  to  quote  the  play-bill,  "  Peril,"  by  Sardou,  trans- 
lated by  Stephenson  and  Beck,  and  produced  in  London 
by  Mr.  an.!  Mrs.  Bancroft,  is  presented  by  Mr.  John  Stet- 
son at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  by  Mrs.  Langtry  and 
Charles  Coghlan,  with  Joseph  Clare  as  scenic  artist.  This 
was  enough  to  damn  "  Peril  "  at  the  outset.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  the  play  did  not  make  a  go.  It  has  been  so  dread- 
fully doctored,  fathered,  reproduced,  reset,  and  rewritten, 
that  it  had  come  to  be  utterly  stupid  and  commonplace. . 

However,  it  served  to  show  that  Mrs.  Langtry — who,  when 
she  last  appeared  here,  was  decidedly  amateurish — had 
gained  professional  repose  on  the  stage,  and  really  exhib- 
ited pronounced  dramatic  talent  on  Monday  night.  No 
one  who  sees  her  in  "  Peril  "  can  doubt  that  she  has  de- 
voted herself  assiduously  to  study  during  the  past  year. 
Every  detail  of  her  acting  was  perfect,  and  she  gave,  on 
the  whole,  a  smooth,  well-rounded,  and  life-like  picture  of 
the  well-bred  English  gentlewoman.  She  walked  the  stage 
with  ease,  her  poses  were  natural,  and  the  general  "  busi- 
ness" of  her  part  was  admirably  conceived  and  worked 
up.  What  she  lacked  is  what  I  fear  she  will  always  lack — 
force  and  originality.  She  is  already  a  good  and  consci- 
entious actress,  but  she  hasn't  the  .  faintest  particle  of 
genius  and  few  indications  of  talent.  She  is  apparently 
what  any  woman  of  like  social  education,  position,  and 
breeding  might  become  through  earnest  study,  with  similar 
advantages  as  far  as  accessories  are  concerned. 

Mrs.  Langtry  never  looked  more  beautiful  than  she  did 
on  Monday  night.  Many  people  who  have  heretofore  con- 
sidered her  decidedly  plain  were  won  over  among  her  ad- 
mirers. She  has  a  new  fashion  of  dressing  her  hair,  which 
makes  her  more  youthful,  and  the  awkwardness  winch 
once  characterized  her  stage  movements  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared. Four  of  the  costumes  about  which  so  much 
was  written  when  Mrs.  Langtry  was  in  Paris  last  summer 
were  worn  in  "  Peril."  They  must  have  been  marvels,  for 
the  women  instantly  went  wild  over  them,  and  they  have 
been  the  subject  of  newspaper  talk  ever  since  the  first 
night.     Mrs.  Langtry  made  a  decided  hit  by  an  accident. 

In  the  third  act  of  "  Peril "  is  a  somewhat  dramatic  situ- 
ation. The  lover  (Coghlan)  meets  his  kind  friend's  wife 
(Mrs.  Langtry)  alone  in  an  ante-chamber.  He  makes  fast 
and  furious  love  to  her,  and  things  begin  to  look  interest- 
ing for  the  first  time  in  the  evening,  when  the  husband  ap- 
pears on  the  scene.  This  is  a  disagreeable  habit  of  hus- 
bands, in  life  as  in  plays.  Fortunately,  however,  the  lov- 
er succeeds  in  sliding  through  a  window  and  out  on  a 
balcony  before  the  husband  sees  him.  This,  too,  is  habit- 
ual with  lovers.  Other  people  come  into  the  room  and  a 
conversation  on  general  topics  is  instituted. 

Meanwhile  the  unfortunate  Romeo  is  on  a  perch  outside 
of  a  window,  having  a  series  of  cold  chills  and  praying  for 
deliverance.  The  wife,  overcome  by  the  intensity  of  her 
intrigue,  the  heat  of  the  room,  and  the  extremely  dull  con- 
versation of  her  husband,  feels  faint.  Thereupon  the  hus- 
band goes  to  the  window  to  throw  the  shutters  back.  This 
is  the  time  for  the  wife  to  have  a  cold  chill.  She  has  it, 
and  makes  some  trifling  excuse  to  keep  her  husband  away 
from  the  window.  Meanwhile  a  doctor,  who  is  one  of  the 
characters  in  the  play,  and  a  friend  of  the  lover,  conveys 
to  that  interesting  youth  the  advice  to  jump  to  the  ground 
at  once  for  his  life.  This  does  not  attract  the  attention  of 
the  husband.  A  moment  later  there  is  a  dull  thud,  and 
the  audience  understands  intuitively  that  the  masher  is  off 
his  perch.  Thereupon  the  husband  throws  the  shutters 
open.  As  he  does  so  he  sees  something  in  the  garden  be- 
neath the  balcony,  and  steps  out.  His  wife  shrieks  de- 
spairingly and  faints  away  on  a  neighboring  sofa.  It  is 
here  that  Mrs.  Langtry  made  the  greatnit  on  Monday  night. 

She  stood  with  her  back  to  the  audience  in  the  middle 
of  the  rear  of  the  stage,  facing  the  window.  As.  her  hus- 
band rushed  out  on  the  balcony,  she  raised  her  arms  high 
in  the  air,  uttered  a  shriek,  and  threw  herself  backward 
with  her  head  toward  the  audience  on  a  sofa,  which  was 
also  pointed  toward  the  audience.    The  sofa  had  springs, 


Mrs.  Langtry  fell  upon  'themVith  intense'rfervor.  She  is 
not  a  feather-weight.  As  she  struck  the  sofa  on  her  down- 
ward career,  the  springs  recoiled,  and  shot  her  up  into  the 
air  again.  She  turned  completely  over  and  dropped  with 
an  awful  thump  flat  <»n  her  back  on  the  floor.  It  was  the 
signal  for  an  outburst  of  terrific  applause.  People  stamped, 
and  shouted,  and  yelled.  For  a  moment  there  was  a  feel- 
ing of  chagrin  at  the  conviction  which  settled  upon  every 
American's  mind,  that  our  own  actress,  Fanny  Davenport, 
had  been  outdone  in  the  fainting  act ;  but  national  pride 
was  gulped  down  in  an  enthusiastic  wave  of  admira- 
tion for  the  Grseco-Roman  and  thoroughly  reckless  ■ma- 
noeuvre of  Mrs.  Langtry.  Meanwhile  that  famous  woman 
lay  flat  on  her  back.  The  curtain  was  rapidly  lowered. 
The  applause  went  on  and  the  curtain  was  raised  again. 
Mrs.  Langtry,  quite  pale,  trembling,  and  panting,  was  led 
to  the  footlights.  A  smile  of  triumph  played  about  her 
lips,  however,  as  she  bowed  her  acknowledgments.  If 
Mrs.  Langtry's  manager  is  wise  he  will  star  her  all  over  the 
world  on  this  fainting  role.  Compared  to  it  the  hand- 
springs of  Fanny  Davenport  sink  into  delicate  insignifi- 
cance. It  will  probably  break  Mrs.  Langtry's  back  before 
the  season  is  over,  but  her  manager  will  unquestionably 
make  money. 

Of  Charles  Coghlaii's  failure  little  can  be  said,  because 
of  its  utter  incomprehensibility.  He  is  by  all  odds  the 
most  ill-balanced  and  erratic  actor  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
Mrs.  Langtry  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  him  in  the  love  scene 
in  the  third  act.  He  appeared  to  gloat  over  her  lavishly 
revealed  charms  in  a  coarse  and  brutal  way,  and  several 
times  he  seized  her  hands  roughly.  She  struggled  quietly 
to  disengage  herself,  and  moved  away  from  him  when  his 
outbursts  became  too  passionate.  He  narrowly  escaped 
being  hissed. 

A  great  many  men  left  the  theatre  after  the  second  act, 
as  I  did,  and  went  round  the  corner  to  see  Pendergast  at- 
tempt to  knock  out  Hughey  Burns  at  the  Madison  Square 
Gardens.  There  were  about  three  thousand  people  there, 
and,  take  it  all  in  all,  it  was  a  very  respectable  crowd.  I 
mean  respectable  for  a  New  York  glove-fight  crowd.  After 
the  "  fight "  was  over,  the  majority  of  the  men  who  had 
been  to  see  Mrs.  Langtry  went  back  there.  The  fight  was 
more  of  a  fizzle  than  "  Peril."  You  may  or  may  not  know 
that  Pendergast  is  the  ambitious  Brooklyn  man  who  chal- 
lenged Sullivan  to  a  fight  for  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  and  put  up  his  forfeit  money  last  October.  Mr. 
Pendergast  has  succeeded  in  knocking  out  two  boxers, 
neither  of  whom  amounted  to  much  physically,  but  were 
highly  scientific.  Pendergast  is  a  big  man.  He  stands 
six  feet  and  half  an  inch  in  his  stockings,  and  weighs  one 
hundred  and  ninety  pounds.  He  had  rather  fight  than 
eat,  and  he  is  confident  that  he  will  whip  Sullivan.  If  he 
ever  attacks  the  Boston  pugilist  he  will  feel  as  if  he  had 
been  struck  by  a  cyclone.  A  great  many  men  really 
had  a  high  opinion  of  Pendergast's  ability  as  a  boxer  be- 
cause they  had  seen  him  in  bouts  with  his  trainer.  There- 
fore they  expected  him  to  knock  Mr.  Hughey  Burns  out, 
as  he  had  promised. 

Hughey  Burns  is,  undoubtedly,  the  ugliest  man  person- 
ally I  have  ever  seen.  His  face  is  positively  awful.  Strong 
men  have  been  known  to  weep  at  the  sight  of  him.  He 
looks  like  a  caricature  of  one  of  Dore's  demons.  All  of 
his  teeth  have  been  knocked  out  at  various  times,  his  jaw- 
bone broken  twice,  one  of  his  eyes  gouged  and  the  other 
turned  astray  from  its  natural  course,  and  his  nose  has  been 
pounded  in  so  many  diverse  directions  at  various  times 
that  it  has  apparently  become  confused  and  compromised 
by  spreading  in  ever)'  possible  direction  at  once.  It  is  only 
called  a  nose  by  courtesy.  Hughey's  head  is  shaped  like 
a  flat-head  Indian's,  and  his  ears  are  large  and  canopy. 
He  is  gaunt,  and  bony,  and  narrow-chested,  and  old. 
This  extraordinary  specimen  got  up  in  front  of  Pendergast 
on  Monday  night,  and,  after  being  divested  of  his  wraps, 
stretched  his  skinny  arms,  looked  around  upon  the  au- 
dience, and  smiled.  A  shudder  passed  over  the  throng. 
Then  Pendergast  bounced  up  on  the  platform. 

Gloves  were  tied  on  their  hands,  and  the  two  men  faced 
each  other.  Everybody  expected  that  Pendergast  would 
sail  in  and  do  the  work  that  was  cut  out  for  him.  He  had 
agreed  to  knock  Burns  out  in  four  rounds  or  forfeit  fifteen 
hundred  dollars.  The  preliminary  of  knocking  each  other 
out  consisted  in  dancing  round  and  sparring  gently  for  an 
opening.  This  lasted  for  some  time,  when  Pendergast  sud- 
denly made  a  rush  like  a  mad  bull,  and  pushed  his  antag- 
onist against  the  ropes.  Here  he  held  him  for  a  time,  and 
then  began  to  pound  him  on  the  head  as  if  he  w_ere  driv- 
ing tacks  in  a  carpet.  This  continued  for  a  little  while, 
and  then  Mr.  Pendergast  gaVe  a  final  shove  and  sent  his 
antagonist  over  the  ropes,  and  down  on  the  floor  beneath 
the  platform.  Mr.  Burns  was  placed  on  the  platform 
again,  and  put  up  in  front  of  Pendergast.  Instead  of  fight- 
ing, he  tried  to  get  away  from  the  Brooklyn  man.  There- 
upon the  vigorous  knocker-out  rushed  for  him  again,  and 
shoved  him  against  the  rope.  Here  he  held  him  tightly 
for  a  while,  and  continued  driving  tacks  into  Mr.  Burns's 
shapeless  head.  After  a  while  he  grew  weary  of  this,  and 
thumped  him  violently  in  the  region  of  the  belt.  This 
doubled  up  Mr.  Burns  like  a  suddenly  closed  jack-knife, 
and  he  shot  under  the  rope  to  the  floor  below.  Once 
more  Hughey  was  . thrown  up  on  the  platform,  and  once 
more  Mr.  Pendergast  got  him  up  against  the  rope'.  This 
time  Mr.  Burns,  to  save  trouble  and  time,  went  over  of  his 
own  volition.  Half  of  the  audience  was  screaming  with 
rage,  and  the  other  half  was  yelling  with  laughter. 

Time  was  called,  and  the  mea  went  to  their  comers. 
Their  seconds  rushed  around  them,  squeezed  brandy  into 
their  mouths,  put  lemon-juice  on  their  lips,  slapped  wet 
towels  ove,r  their  backs,  sponged  their  necks,  rubbed  their 
arms  and  shins,  and  fanned  them  vigorously.  This  was  even 
more  ludicrous  than  the  knock-out,  for  the  men  had  abso- 
lutely done  nothing  in  the  way  of  fighting.  When  the 
"  fight "  was  resumed,  Mr.  Pendergast  began  once  more 
to  plaster  Mr.  Bums  against  the  ropes.  It  went  on  for 
a  little  while,  and  then  Captain  Williams  stopped  the 
show  amid  a  volley  of  hisses.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  January  io,  1884. 

Westminster  Abbey  is  shortly  to  be  lighted  by  the  elec- 
tric light. 


THE    RAILWAY    WORLD. 

Notes  of  Interest  to  Employees  and  Travelers. 

The  town  of  Pullman,  which  was  created  out  of  nothing 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Pullman  car  works,  now  has  a 
population,  as  shown  by  a  census  just  completed,  of  six 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-eight.  This  is  a  wonder- 
ful growth  for  three  years,  especially  when  it  is  considered 
that  all  the  buildings  and  improvements  are  of  a  costly  and 
permanent  order.  There  is  not  a  frame  structure  in  the 
town;  everything  is  of  a  character  worthy  of  a  great  me- 
tropolis. 

A  writer  in  an  English  journal  undertakes  to  show  that 
railway  trains  are  safe  in-  proportion  to  their  speed.  He 
argues  that  "  high  speed  by  trains  is  conducive  to  great 
care  and  the  finest  work  on  the  part  of  railway  engineers," 
and  promulgates  this  formula:  "Mechanical  energy  in- 
creases as  the  square  of  the  speed,  and  the  higher  the 
speed  the  betterthe  work."  Unfortunately,  the  engineer's 
work  is  only  one  element  in  the  operation  of  railways,  and 
no  sophistry  can  cover  the  fact  that  the  danger  of  breakage 
of  rails,  wheels,  axles,  driving-rods,  couplings,  etc.,  is  in- 
creased by  increase  of  speed.  Moreover,  the  wear  and 
tear  of  road  and  rolling  stock  are  so  greatly  augmented  by 
high  speed  that  the  manager  has  to  count  the  cost  before 
yielding  to  the  fancy  of  the  traveling  public  for  fast  run- 
ning. 

In  1S83,  there  were  completed  only  6,608  miles  of  rail- 
road, against  1  r, 59 r  miles  in  the  previous  year.  But  an 
examination  of  the  progress  of  railroad  building  in  differ- 
ent sections  discloses  some  remarkable  facts.  The  results 
show  a  surprising  development  of  the  railway  system  in  the 
Northern  States  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Mississippi 
rivers,  a  sluggish  growth  in  the  region  south  of  the  Poto- 
mac and  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  a  remarkable 
decrease  in  railway  building  in  the  Southwest,  and  the 
completion  of  1,712  miles  last  year,  and  4,780  miles  within 
three  years,  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Dakota,  Montana,  Ida- 
ho, Washington,  and  Oregon.  But  for  the  continued  and 
rapid  growth  of  the  system  in  that  direction,  and  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  five  States  between  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Mississippi,  railroad  building  last  year  would 
have  been  a  rather  insignificant  matter.  The  details  of 
area  and  population  show,  moreover,  that  the  growth  of 
the  railroad  system  is  governed  by  very  different  laws  in 
the  Northern  belt  of  States  from  those  that  restrict  its  de- 
velopment in  the  South  and  Southwest. 

Eight  railroads  in  the  State,  remarks  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican,  have  killed  221  persons  this  year, 
against  216  last,  and  injured  535,  against  483  last  year. 
The  Boston  and  Albany  has  killed  no  passengers,  but  in- 
jured 6;  has  killed  13  employees  and  injured  147,  killed  18 
other  people  and  injured  48.  The  New  York  and  New 
England  has  killed  no  passengers,  but  injured  27;  has 
killed  31  emplo3'ees  and  injured  100;  has  killed  21  others 
and  injured  25.  The  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hart- 
ford has  killed  4  passengers  and  injured  n;  has  killed  rr 
employees  and  injured  75;  has  killed  35  others  and  injured 
27.  The  Boston  and  Lowell  has  killed  1  passenger  and 
injured  1;  has  killed  7  employeesand  injured  6;  has  killed 
9  others  and  injured  2.  The  Boston  and  Maine  has  killed 
3  passengers  and  injured  r ;  has  killed  4  employees  and  in- 
jured 5;  has  killed  6  others  and  injured  8.  The  Boston 
and  Providence  has  killed  no  passengers  and  injured  r; 
has  killed  2  employees  and  injured  none;  has  killed  5  oth- 
ers and  injured  5.  The  Eastern  has  killed  7  passengers 
andjnjured  3;  has  killed  6  employees  and  injured  10;  lias 
killed  15  others  and  injured  10.  The  Old  Colony  has 
killed  1  passenger  and  injured  2;  has  killed  6  employees 
and  injured  10';  has  killed  16  others  and  injured  8.  The 
Boston  and  Albany  had  one  accident  in  33  employees; 
New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford,  one  in  46  employ- 
ees; the  New  York  and  New  England,  one  in  31;  the  Old 
Colony,  one  in  172;  the  Eastern,  one  in  161;  the  Boston 
and  Maine,  one  in  233;  the  Boston  and  Lowell,  one  in 
124;  and  the  Boston  and  Providence,  one  in  436.  The 
Fitchburg  figures  are  not  given. 

According  to  the  Mexican  government  records,  correct- 
ed up  to  November  30, 1SS2,  the  following  concessions  or 
grants  have  been  made.  The  name  of  the  grantee  is  ap- 
pended, but,  of  course,  changes  have  been  made  in  that 
respect  owing  to  transfers : 

Mexico  to  Vera  Cniz,  with  Branch  to  Puebla,  and  a  horse  line 
from  Vera  Cruz,  to  Jalapa  Mexican  Railway  Company  (English). 

Jalapa  to  San  Marcos    by  Perote  — same  grantee. Vera 

Cruz  to  Anton  Lizardo  and  Alvarado;  and  Rio  de   San  Juan  to 

Minatitlan— Government   State  of  Vera  Cruz Merida,  Ticul, 

Tekas,  and  Peto— Government  State  of  Yucatan. Mexico  to 

Morelos  and  Acapulco,  with  branch  to  Cuernavaca— Government 

State  of  Morelos. Puebla  to  Matamoros  Izucar — Government 

State  of  Puebla. Tehuantepec  to  the  Rio  de  Coatzacoalcos— 

Federal  Government. Culiacan  to  the  Port  of  Altata— State  of 

Sinaloa. Vera  Cruz  to  lalapa,  Perote,  and  San  Marcos— Delfin 

Sanchez. Perote  to  San   Andres  and  Mexico,  with  branch  to 

Tezuintla— Francisco  M.  Prida Irola  to  Pachuca,  with  branch 

to  Tulancingo— State  of  Hidalgo. San  Agustin  to  Huehuetoca 

—State  of  Hidalgo. Mexico  to  Querctaro,  Guanajuato,  Leon, 

Zicatecas,  Durango,  Paso  del  Norte,  with  branches  to  San  Bias 
and  Tampico  (Mexican  Central  Grant)— Robert  R.  Symon  and  as- 
sociates.  Mexico  to  Tolucca,  Morelia,,  and  Manzanillo,   with 

branch  to  Guadalajara— Palmer  and  Sullivan. San  Luis  Potosi 

to  Zacatecas  and   Lagos — Palmer   and   Sullivan. Irolo  to  San 

Martin  Texmelucan,  with  branch  to  Tlaxcala— Government  of  the 

State  of  Tlaxcala. Merida  to  Calkini,  with  branch  to  Celestum 

—Government  State  of  Yucatan. Puebla  to  San  Marcos — Gov- 
ernment State  Puebla. Guaymas  to  Hermosillo  and   Paso  del 

Norte,  with  branch  to  Alamos  and  Ures — Sebastian  Camacho  and 

David  Fergusson. Mexico  to  Cuernavaca,  Toluca,  and  Punta 

de  Ixtapa,  wilh  branch  to  Tancitaro— J.  M.  Amat. Irolo  to  Los 

Reyes— Delfin   Sanchez. Guaymas  to  Rio  Y'aqui— Robert  R. 

Symon. Merino  to  Valladolid,  with  branch  to  Motni — F.  G. 

Canton Tlalmanalco  to  Compana.  with  branch  to  Calco— State 

of   Mexico. Campeche   to  Calkini— State  of   Campeche. 

Mexico  to  Puebla,  Tehuachan,  Oaxaca,  and  Puerto  An^cl— Gene- 
ral U.  S.  Grant. Tehuantepec,  Tonala   Guatemr 

and  Anton  Lizardo— General  Grant. Progres 

Canton. Puebla  to  Acatlan,  with  branches 

Chapa — M.Romero  Rubio  and  Revuelta. -V 

Juan  Bautista,  Teapa,  and  Pichucaclo — Sarlat  an 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


VANITY    FAIR. 

The  New  York  Morning  Journal  contains  the  following 
list  of  fashionable  New  York  equipages:  "  Mrs.  Cornelius 
Garrison  rides  in  a  handsome  carriage  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
dark  bays,  while  the  commodore  has  a  landaulet  and  a  pair 
of  blacks.  The  commodore  drives  down  in  the  morning, 
and  keeps  his  carriage  at  his  office  door  until  he  returns  in 
the  afternoon.  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  rides  in  a  Brewster  car- 
riage, drawn  by  a  pair  of  blacks;  in  which  Mr.  Sage  some- 
times accompanies  her  to  church,  or  in  a  drive  through  the 
Park  on  a  holiday.  He  uses  the  elevated  railroad,  and 
does  not  keep  an  equipage  for  himself.  Mrs.  Gould,  when 
in  town,  rides  in  a  carriage  and  pair  of  roans.  Mr.  Gould 
drives  a  fleet-footed  Hambletonian  to  a  single-seated  road- 
wagon  in  the  Park  when  he  has  time.  Young  Gould  often 
takes  a  coupe  down  or  up  town  with  Ham  Opper  or  Geff 
George,  though  he  as  often  walks.  Mrs.  Travers'-s  family 
carriage,  the  door-panels  of  which  are  emblazoned  with  a 
crest,  is  drawn  by  a  magnificent  pair  of  blacks  of  noble 
lineage."  Mr.  Travers  has  a  stable  full  of  horses,  and  gen- 
erally drives  out  in  a  phaeton,  having  a  coupe  for  his 
chance  ridings.  Mrs.  W '.  H.  Yanderbilt  generally  goes 
out  in  a  family  carriage  richly  lined  with  maroon  satin,  and 
drawn  by  blacks  or  grays.  It  is,  indeed,  a  family  carriage, 
as  the  seats  are  always  occupied  by  some  member  of  the 
family,  one  of  the  married  daughters,  or  a  relative  from  the 
South.  Mr.  Yanderbilt  drives  his  celebrated  horses  on  the 
road,  but  for  his  business  engagements  he  rides  in  a  lan- 
daulet drawn  by  a  pair  of  dark  bays.  Mrs.  Cornelius  Yan- 
derbilt has  a  high-springed  carriage  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
mottled  graj-s,  while  her  liege  lord  drives  a  road-wagon 
and  pair  of  fleet-footed  pacers.  Mr.  Bonner  has  a  stable 
full  of  celebrated  horses,  and  delights  in  his  afternoon 
drive;  but  Mrs.  Bonner  does  not  care  for  the  road,  and  has 
a  carriage  and  pair  of  sorrels  to  go  out  with  whenever  she 
wants.  Mrs.  Paran  Stevens  enjoys  herself  in  a  carriage 
and  grays;  but  when  on  business  intent  down-town  char- 
ters a  coupe.  Mr.  Rockefeller's  family  go  out  in  a  capa- 
cious carriage  drawn  by  either  bays  or  grays,  while  he 
drives  his  famous  pacers.  Like  most  of  our  rich  men,  he 
travels  on  the  elevated  to  and  from  business.  Both  Mrs. 
Robert  and  Mrs.  Ogden  Goelet  have  double-horse  coupes, 
while  their  husbands  respectively  have  single-seated  road- 
wagons  and  drive,  singly  or  in  pairs,  fleet-footed  horses. 
Mrs.  Belmont  drives  a  carriage  and  a  pair  of  dark  bays, 
while  Mr.  Belmont  drives  a  phaeton  or  pair,  or  a  road- 
wagon  and  one  or  two  trotters,  and  frequently  a  four-in- 
hand.  He  has  a  coupe  for  his  private  use,  in  which  he 
drives  to  and  from  the  bank,  keeping  it  at  the  door  all 
day.  Mr.  Keene  has  no  horses  in  town.  His  family- 
have  left  New-port,  and  are  now  residing  at  Babylon,  Long 
Island.  Mr.  E.  D.  Morgan  Jr.  rides  in  a  landaulet  drawn 
by  a:pair  of  stylish  brads.  Mr.  Morgan  has  a  stable  ot 
some  fifteen  or  more  blooded  horses,  and  goes  out  himself 
in  a  road-wagon  or  phaeton  always  well  horsed.  Mrs. 
Frederick  Keilson's  Victoria  and  pair  of  noble  bays  are 
again  daily  seen  on  the  avenue  in  trie  mornings,  driven  by 
herself,  she  being  generally  conceded  to  be  the  best  ama- 
teur lady  whip  in  the  city.  She  takes  the  children  out  in 
the  afternoon  in  a  Brewster  coach  and  pair  of  heavy  bays. 
Mr.  Frederick  Gebhard  ( Mrs.  N'eilson's  brother)  drives  a 
dog-cart  and  roan.  Mrs.  Langtry  has  commissioned  a 
well-known  horseman  to  purchase  her  a  pair  of  Kentucky 
coach-horses.  All  the  prominent  physicians  drive  car- 
riages and  pairs,  and  notably  Doctor  Hammond,  who  has 
a  ro}-al  barouche  and  team  of  noble  bays,  and  is  generally 
accompanied  by  his  family.  Mrs.  Albert  Gallatin,  and, 
indeed,  nearly  all  the  rich  widows,  drive  stylish  carriages 
and  pairs.  Many  rich  people  keep  their  horses  at  their 
country  residences,  and  resort  to  the  livery  stables  for  their 
town  riding."  The  use  of  "ride"  and  "drive"  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph  is  to  be  taken  by  our  readers  "  without 
prejudice."  The  Journal  is  responsible  for  it,  and  not  the 
Argonaut. 

Concerning  the  latest  fashions  in  English  ball-dresses, 
the  London  Daily  Neios  says:  Faint-hued  satin  is  one  of 
the  ideal  fabrics  for  the  setting  forth  of  woman's  beauty. 
There  is  a  sumptuous  softness  about  it  that  fascinates  the 
artist's  eye  and  inspires  the  poet's  pen.  Its  gleaming  sur- 
face seems  to  irradiate  the  form  it  envelops,  and  the  shift- 
ing folds  produce  an  effect  of  light  and  shade  in  which  any- 
less  glossy  material  must  fail.  Nor  is  the  mode  of  to-day 
calculated  in  any  way  to  lessen  the  excellence  of  the  fabric 
as  adapted  to  ball  dresses.  The  too  abbreviated  skirts  of 
some  three  years  ago  have  disappeared,  together  with  the 
superlative  tightness  which  made  the  dancer  look  as  though 
her  knees  were  in  danger  of  coming  through  her  dress. 
The  length  of  the  skirt  is  now  regulated  by  the  convenience 
of  the  dancer,  not  by  the  beauty  or  otherwise  of  the  feet 
and  ankles  that  a  short  dress  displays  and  a  long  one  hides. 
The  rule  at  present  is  that  the  front  and  sides  of  the  even- 
ing dress  shall  clear  the  floor  by  some  two  inches,  while 
the  back  just  rests  upon  it.  In  the  gentle  swing  of  the 
dance,  this  portion  also  sways  upward  from  the  floor,  and 
on  a  graceful  ralseuse  (the  waltz  is  now  scarcely  known  by 
its  former  name,  but  has  become  the  valse  ! )  there  is  no 
more  becoming  length.  The  very  low  bodices  of  some 
seasons  ago  are  now-  considered  "  bad  form  "  (a  quite  un- 
translatable slang  phrase),  while  that  essayed  to  do  duty 
as  sleeves  would,  if  worn  by  a  girl  or  young  matron,  at 
once  condemn  her  as  belonging  to  the  fast  contingent.  In 
a  frock  just  designed  by  one  of  our  leading  court  milliners, 
the  materials  are  satin  and  lace.  The  former  is  in  a  shade 
of  bright  golden  yellow,  and  is  entirely  covered  by  light 
draperies  of  brown  Spanish  lace.  The  edge  of  the  skirt  is 
fretted  into  ripples  of  shining  golden  yellow-,  just  appearing 
beneath  the  filmy  brown  of  the  lace.  The  bodice  and 
paniers  are  in  a  similar  style,  the  latter  consisting  solely  of 
the  lace,  which  is  draped  toward  the  back  in  graceful  folds. 
Knots  of  yellow  satin  ribbon  serve  to  bring  out  the  veiled 
gold  of  the  satin,  while  the  folds  of  lace,  where  they  fall 
together,  form  the  contrasting  deep  tones  of  the  composi- 
tion. Among  the  new  fabrics  for  ball  dresses  is  an  Eng- 
lish crape,  snow-white  in  color,  and  dotted  with  pearls. 
The      -inked  surface  is  effective  over  white  satin.     The 

iiils  have  affinities  with  the  satin,  while  the  crape  pres- 


ents opposite  qualities.  The  three  combined  form  a  per- 
fect union,  free  from  monotony  or  any  suspicion  of  in- 
sipidity. The  satin  is  in  a  shade  of  flesh-pink,  and  of 
incomparable  softness  of  texture.  Curving  lines  of  yel- 
lowish lace  describe  a  section  of  a  circle  on  the  skirt  near 
the  front,  and  down  the  left  side  runs  a  panel  of  the  satin 
embroidered  in  many  brilliant  colors,  soltened  by  contig- 
uity to  each  other.  Lace  of  a  similar  tint  is  effective  upon 
dresses  of  eau-de-Nil  green;  but  by  far  the  most  beautiful 
trimmings  of  dresses  for  dances  consists  of  the  exquisitely 
nlade  flowers  and  leaves  that  are  turned  out  by  the  skillful 
fingers  of  the  artificial  florists.  A  beautiful  dress  is  in 
brocaded  gauze  of  the  color  known  as  imperial  yellow, 
one  so  bright  and  glowing  that  one  comprehends  easily 
why  the  children  of  the  Flowery  Land  have  called  it  "  the 
daughter  of  light."  The  bodice  is  edged  round  the  shoul- 
ders with  large  yellow  beads.  Paniers  and  draper)-  are  of 
yellow  tulle,  spotted  with  leaves  of  the  same  color.  This 
dress,  without  presenting  any  loud  or  inharmonious  feat- 
ure, could  not  permit  its  wearer  to  be  unseen  or  unnoticed 
in  any  ball-room.  It  would  need  some  grace  of  carriage 
and  an  air  of  distinction  in  addition  to  beauty  for  any 
lady  to  appear  in  such  a  dress  without  becoming  subserv- 
ient to  it.  An  insignificant  woman  must  be  extinguished 
by  it.  A  shy  one  would  be  overwhelmed.  Only  a  brill- 
iant one  would  feel  at  ease  in  it. 

The  Queen  and  Princess  Beatrice,  says  the  London 
World,  will  stay  at  Osborne  till  the  third  week  in  Feb- 
ruary, when  they  will  return  to  Windsor  Castle.  Her  Maj- 
esty proposes  to  leave  England  for  Germany  about  April 
7th,  and  will  remain  abroad  for  four  weeks.  Except  for  a 
couple  of  days  at  Darmstadt,  the  Queen  will  stay  during 
this  period  at  Baden-Baden,  at  her  pleasant  residence,  the 
Villa  Hohenlohe,  where  she  lived  on  her  former  visits  to 
Baden  in  1876^880.  The  Queen  will  take  another  course 
of  baths  at  Baden,  as  she  derived  much  benefit  from  her 
former  use  of  them.  The  Queen  is  always  rejoiced  to  get 
away  from  Windsor,  and  her  annual  residence  there,  made 
as  brief  as  possible,  never  exceeds  four  months.  There  is 
constantly  some  State  formality  coming  off  at  the  Castle — 
a  council,  an  investiture,  or  a  tiresome  ceremonious  recep- 
tion; and  almost  every  day  "  distinguished  visitors"  arrive 
to  dine  and  sleep.  Here,  too,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
whole  Court  entourage  of  lords  and  grooms  in  waiting,  and 
other  ornaments  of  the  household,  shall  be  in  constant 
attendance.  Business,  both  public  and  private,  is  always 
heavy  when  her  Majesty  is  at  the  Castle,  and  ministerial 
audiences  are  frequent.  In  the  ordinary  routine  of  life  at 
Windsor,  the  Queen  is  now  rarely  seen  outside  the  exten- 
sive private  demesne.  An  early  drive  to  breakfast  at  Frog- 
more,  followed  by  a  long  morning  of  work  there,  a  stroll 
in  the  gardens,  and  then  back  to  lunch  at  the  Castle,  after 
which  another  w:alk  on  the  slopes  at  East  Terrace,  or  a 
drive  in  the  Great  Park,  and  back  for  some  quiet  reading 
before  it  is  time  to  prepare  for  the  quarter  to  nine  dinner, 
is  the  programme  of  an  off-day;  and  very  soon  after  the 
dinner-party,  the  Queen  again  retires  to  her  own  private 
rooms.  Windsor  is  very  splendid,  and  also  very  comforta- 
ble; but  it  is  not,  and  never  could  be,  a  cheerful  residence, 
and  her  Majesty's  associations  with  the  place  are  sad  and 
depressing.  Among  the  legion  of  Christmas  parcels  which 
went  down  to  Osborne,  on  December  21st,  were  the  three 
dishes  which  are  invariably  to  be  found  on  the  Queen's 
sideboard  on  Christmas  day :  the  royal  baron  of  beef,  the 
boar's  head,  and  the  woodcock-pie.  They  are  always 
cooked  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  are  forwarded  thence  to 
Osborne  on  Christmas  eve.  The  Queen  usually  receives 
presents  of  several  genuine  wild  boars'  heads  from  German 
relatives.  From  1837  till  his  death  in  1853,  King  Ernest 
of  Hanover  regularly  sent  a  real  hure  de  sanglier  to  each  of 
his  English  friends;  but  his  list  was  a  very'  small  one  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  as  any  one  who  abandoned  his 
majesty's  rigid  creed  of  Holy  Alliance  Toryism  was  at  once 
struck  out.  A  roast  sucking-pig,  which  had  been  carefully 
nurtured  on  mother's  milk  from  the  hour  of  its  birth,  was 
formerly  another  royal  dish  on  Christmas  day;  and  George 
IV.  was  particularly  fond  of  the-  head  of  a  sucking-pig, 
split,  well  seasoned,  and  deviled.  The  old  Duke  of 
Cambridge  reveled  in  pig;  and  Mr.  Hayward  relates  how, 
when  H.  R.  H.  was  staying  at  Belvoir  for  the  late  Duke  of 
Rutland's  birthday,  he  was  shown  the  menu  for  the  dinner, 
and  was  asked  whether  there  w-as  anything  else  he  fancied. 
".  Yes,"  was  the  answer;  "  a  roast  pig  and  an  apple  dump- 
ling." 

• 

A  new  amusement  for  ladies  is  reported  from  Austria. 
In  fashionable  circles  at  Vienna  the  custom  has  been  in- 
troduced from  France  of  instructing  ladies  in  fencing.  A 
well-known  fencing  master,  who  is  the  most  popular  with 
the  Viennese  ladies  in  this  science,  recently  gave  a  tourna- 
ment, at  which  he  presented  his  pupils  before  a  select 
audience  of  fifteen  hundred  persons.  The  enthusiasm 
among  the  audience  was  very  great,  and  it  was  equally 
divided  between  the  skill  of  the  fair  fencers  and  the  taste- 
ful arrangement  of  the  fencing  costumes.  They  consisted 
of  tight-htting,  high-necked  garments  of  claret-colored  or 
sky-blue  material  reaching  to  the  knees,  with  tricots  and 
plastrons  to  correspond.  The  hands  were  protected  by 
fencing  gloves,  and  the  faces  by  steel  masks. 
^  1  m     

Last  spring  Justice  Lawson  committed  Mr.  DwyerGray, 
of  the  Dublin  United  Irishman,  to  prison  for  contempt 
of  court.  When  Gray  got  out  again,  a  few  weeks  later,  he 
found  Lawson's  country  villa  at  Lrayto  let  for  the  summer. 
"Just  what  I  want  for  the  season,"  he  exclaimed,  and 
rented  it  forthwith.  That  evening  Lawson's  agent  said  to 
the  justice:  "  I  rented  your  house  to-day,  and  to  whom  do 


you   suppose.' 


'  I'm   sure   I   don't  know. 


'Dwyer 
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Gray."     "  Well,  that's  better  quarters  than  I  gave  him  be- 
fore." 

Mr.  Hart,  the  millionaire  stockholder  of  the  Third  Ave- 
nue Surface  Railway,  is  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Print- 
ing-house Square  every  day.  He  dresses  comfortably,  but 
plainly,  and  is  vigorous  and  healthy.  A  stranger  would  be 
more  likely  to  take  the  ruddy-faced  and  jolly  looking  old 
man  for  a  well-to-do  butcher  than  for  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  shrewdest  New  York  business  men. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 

The  latest  issues  of  the  "Franklin  Square  Library"  are  R.  E. 
Francellon's  "A  Great  Heiress,"  price,  15  cents;  Annie  Thomas's 
"Jennifer,"  price,  20  cents;  and  Airs.  Caddy's  "Adrian  Bright," 
price,  20  cents.  Published  by  Harper  A:  Brothers,  New  York;  for 
sale  by  Bancroft. 

Mrs.  Emma  D.E.N.  Southworth  has  just  issued  her  old  novel, 
"  Ishmael,  or  In  the  Depths,"  in  book  form.  It  first  appeared 
serially  in  the  New  York  ledger,  where  it  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. Published  by  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia;  for 
sale  by  Bancroft;  price,  75  cents. 

♦- — 

Mr.  Jonathan  Norcross,  who  is  well  known  as  a  writer  on  soci- 
ology and  political  economy,  has  just  written  a  little  volume  enti- 
tled "The  History  of  Democracy,"  discussing  it  as  a  party  name 
and  as  a  political  organization.  Published  by  C.  P.  Putnam  s  Sons, 
New  York;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 

Mr.  Edward  Armitage,  R.  A.,  lecturer  to  the  Royal  Academy 
from  1876  to  1SS2,  is  an  academician  of  the  most  vicious  kind. 
He  is  the  commonplace  expression  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
English  art  of  the  year  1840.  His  "  Lectures  on  Painting,"  which 
have  just  been  issued  in  book  form,  arc  a  lengthy  wail  against  the 
modern  school  of  painters.  He  mourns  over  the  bad  taste  of  the 
dilettanti  and  smattcrers  who  like  "the  sketchy,  imperfect  work" 
of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  at  which  "  the  cultuied  artist  shrugs  his 
shoulders,  but  tries  to  view  it  leniently,  as  he  would  the  work  of  a 
savage."  He  groans  in  describit  g  the  bad  public  taste  that  prefers 
the  impressionist  school  to  "good,  sober  art."  But  the  terrible 
shadow  of  foreboding  evil  which  haunts  him  is  the  Muybridge  In- 
stantaneous Photograph.  He  views  with  horror  the  possibilities 
of  a  school  of  art  arising  that  should  adopt  such  hideous  realisms 
in  its  drawings.  However,  there  is  a  good  side  to  Mr.  Armitage's 
work,  and  that  is  the  four  or  five  chapters  which  treat  of  the  his- 
torical side  of  painting,  and  the  sculpture  and  dress.  These  are 
valuable  for  their  information.  Otherwise,  the  volume  is  of  little 
use  in  this  age  of  progression  and  sham-hunting.  Published  by  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 

The  English  Illustrated  Magazine  has  nuw  issued  four  numbers. 
The  January  number  gives  great  promise  for  excellent  things  dur- 
ing the  coming  year.  The  frontispiece  of  Matthew  Arnold  accom- 
panies a  well-written  article  on  the  English  philosopher  by  Henry 
James.  Archibald  Forbes,  ever  charming  in  his  romantic  war 
stories,  writes  of  "The  Emperor  and  his  itarshalj"  relating  an  in- 
cident of  the  Franco- Prussian  war.  Professor  GeikeTs  paper  on 
"  Rivers  and  River  Gorges  "  is  admirable.  One  of  the  most  at- 
tractive features  of  the  number  are  Caldecott's  illustrations  to  the 
old  fable  of  "The  Hares  and  the  Frogs."  The  following  authors 
have  written,  or  are  to  write,  for  the  English  Illustrated  Maga- 
zine: Walter  Besant,  William  Black,  Austin  Dobson,  E.  W.  Gosse, 
Thomas  Hardy,  Professor  Huxley,  Henry  James,  Andrew  Lang. 
George  Meredith,  William  Morris,  J.  H.  Shorthouse,  R.  L.  Steven- 
son, A.  C.  Swinburne,  the  author  of  "John  Halifax,"  Mrs.  Thack- 
eray Riche,  and  Miss  Yonge.  To  these  names  should  be  added  the 
names  of  the  following  artists:  George  H.  Boughton,  Randolph 
Caldecott,  W.  J.  Hennessey,  E.  Burne  Jones,  Alfred  Parsons,  D. 
G.  Rossetti,  Arthur  Severn,  L.  Alma-Tadema,  and  Charles  Whym- 
per. 

Announcements:  A  new  poem  by  Mr.  Swinburne  will  appear  in 

this  week's  issue  of  Harper's  iVeekly. "  The  Story  of  Chinese 

Gordon,"  a  book  which  promises  to  be  one  of  exciting  interest,  is 

to  be  republished  in  this  country  by  R.  Worthington. Mrs.  J. 

T.  Fields  will  contribute  to  the  forthcoming  Harder  an  attractive 
paper  full  of  personal  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Emerson.  Mrs.  Fields  is 
quoted  as  saying  of  Emerson  that  he  could  not  easily  forgive  any 
one  who  made  nim  laugh  immoderately. Mr.  I.  1.  Trow- 
bridge has  written  for  the  March  Harper  a  sketch  ot  Will  Carle- 
ton,  author  of   "  Farm   Ballads.     A  portrait   will  accompany  the 

sketch. Handsome   editions   of  "Elsie  Yenner  "  and    ,rThe 

Guardian  Angel  "  are  to  be  brought  out  by  David  Douglass,  of 
Edinburgh.  The  London  (Vor/acaUs  "'Ihe  Guardian  Angel" 
Doctor  Holmes's  "masterpiece,"  Byles  Gridley  the  "most  delight- 
ful of  scholars  and  kindly  of  men,""  and  Gifted   Hopkins  "  one  of 

the  most  quietly  humorous  creationsof  American  literature." 

A  cheap  edition  of  Mr.  Browning's  poems  is  at  last  to  be  brought 
out  in  England. Mr.  A.  j.  Symonds's  new  book,  "  Shake- 
speare's Predecessors  in  the   English  Drama,"  is  nearly  ready  for 

publication. Mr.  Courthope's    "Addison,"  in  the  "English 

Men  of  Letters"  series,  is  just  coming  from  the  press  of  the  Har- 

E:rs. Pollock's  romance  of  "Peter  Wilkins,"  beloved  of 
amb  and  Leigh  Hunt,  is  to  be  reprinted  in  London  from  the  first 
edition  of  185 1.  The  old  plates  will  be  reproduced. Mr.  Rob- 
ert Buchanan's  last  novel,  "Annan  Water,"  like  all  his  latest 
books,  breathes  of  the  villainy  of  man  and  the  sorrow  of  woman. 
It  is  not  wilhout  dramatic  strength,  but  it  is  in  no  sense  an  agree- 
able story. Mr.  Gosse  declares  that  it  was  not  the  critics  who 

killed  John  Keats,  but  shallow-hearted  Fanny  Browne.  Mr.  For- 
man's  new  edition  of  Keats  is  enthusiastically  praised  in  London. 


Miscellany:  "Thackeray,"  Mr.  Yates  says,  "was  upon  one  oc- 
casion heard  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  Richard  Doyle's  con- 
ception of  Colonel  Newcome;  but  he  was  never  satisfied  with  the 
artist's  sketches  of  the  proud  and  pretty  Ethel.  'Doyle  can  not 
draw  a  woman, '  he  used  to  say;  and  those  whose  taste  and  imagi- 
nation Doyle's  slim,  wooden,  expressionless  girl  has  always  offend- 
ed will  agree  with  the  author." There  has  been  a  notable  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  the  first  edition  of  Dickens's  works,  the 
demand  having  brought  into  market  in  England  a  large  number  of 

COpies. Gail  Hamilton,  in  her  hot-headed  but  vigorous  tirade 

against  Carlyle,  says  that  "Forever  and  forever  the  bedbugs  of  his 
household  will  crawl  across  the  pages  of  Carlyle's  history  to  defile 

and  defame." A  young  gentleman  bearing  the  name  of  "Ma- 

loney  "  has  been  amusing  himself  by  publishing  as  his  own,  though 
under  a  slightly  different  title,  Irving's  "Legend  of  Sleepy  Hol- 
low." This  kind  of  literary  conveyance  is  not  so  novel  as  to  be 
remarkable;  but  what  is  strange,  indeed,  is  the  absent-mindedness 
of  the  editor  of  the  Niagara  rails  Gazette,  the  paper  in  which  Mr. 

Maloney's  "  Legend  of  the  North  Woods  "appeared. Of  three 

English  poets  a" literary  authority,  recently  home  from  a  visit  to 
Great  Britain,  gives  some  concise  notes  to  the  American.  "Swin- 
burne," he  says,  "has  turned  pietist;  Morris,  Fenian  (and  Social- 
ist?), and  Browning,  Methodist." "Alfred,"  wrote  Carlyle  to 

Emerson,  of  the  Poet  Laureate,  "  is  one  of  the  kw  British  or  for- 
eign figures  who  are  and  remain  beautiful  to  me — a  true  human 
soul,  or  an  approximation  thereto,  to  whom  your  own  soul  can  say 

brother." A  writer  in  the  Century  sags  that  Dumas pere  was 

never  an  Academician.  In  his  lime  the  Academy  would  have  faint- 
ed at  the  idea  of  letting  in  a  man  so  spontaneous,  irrepressible, 
imaginative,  exuberant,  and  original,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Bohe- 
mianism  of  his  life  and  the  Africanism  of  his  head.     Guizot  was 

then  king  of  the  Academy,  and  he  was  a  prig. Henry  lames 

agrees  with  Lord  Coleridge  that  Matthew  Arnold  is  the  most  distin- 
guished man  of  letters  now    living   in    England. Algernon 

Swinburne  denies  that  he  has  at  present  any  intention  of  visiting 
the  United  States.  He  says  he  has  had  an  offer  of  an  engagement 
to  lecture  in  this  country,  but  has  postponed  his  acceptance  of  it. 

One  word  for  Tennyson,   two   for  Tupper:  "If,"  says  the 

latter  in  the  London  Times,  "any  foolish  rule  has  heretofore  ex- 
isted that  any  writer,  however  excellent,  must— as  possibly  Bohe- 
mian—be excluded  from  national  recognition  through  the  fountain 
of  honor  in  the  way  of  titular  distinction,  we  may  well  rejoice  that, 
as  our  noble  Tennyson  has  now  broken  through  the  pale,  there  is 
hope  for  some  of  his  literary  brethren  and  sisters  being  thought 
worthy  of  public  honors  from  our  great  and  good  queen. 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Lamartine's  old  home  in  .Paris,  and  the  chalet  presented 
to  him  by  the  city  in  1848,  "are  for  sale. 

Bret  Harte  was  a  guest  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans  at 
Bestwood  Lodge  during  Christmas  week. 

Lord  Ernest  Hamilton,  a  younger  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Abercorn,  has  left  the  Hussars  in  order  to  become  a  stock- 
broker. 

At  a  breakfast  in  Philadelphia,  Thursday  morning,  Henry 
Irving  was  presented  with  tne  watch  once  worn  by  Edwin 
Forrest. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  George  Augusta  Sala  has  again 
grown  tired  of  England,  and  will  soon  go  to  Australia  on  a 
lecturing  tour. 

The  Duke  de  Chartres  is  the  leading  winner  on  the  French 
turf  this  year.  His  winnings  amount  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Professor  Leopold  Yon  Ranke,  the  historian,  has  just 
completed  his  eighty-eighth  year,  and  still  works  indus- 
triously seven  hours  a  day. 

The  critical  Sunday  Courier  complains  because  the  Jes- 
sica in  Edwin  Booth's  company  appeared  the  other  even- 
ing in  the  costume  of  a  Circassian  girl  in  a  Bowery  museum. 

Mrs.  Bonaparte,  the  wife  of  Colonel  Jerome  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  has  assumed  the  "  Madame,"  so  long  used  in 
connection  with  the  name  of  Colonel  Bonaparte  s  grand- 
mother. 

Pope  Leo  XIII.  daily  dines  at  a  cost  of  thirty-seven 
cents,  on  a  simple  soup,  a  little  bread,  a  leg  or  wing  of  a 
chicken,  six  or  seven  grapes  and  one  pear,  with  a  big  glass 
of  best  Marcia. 

Lucy  Hooper  says  Queen  Victoria  almost  invariably 
gives  India  shawls  for  wedding  presents,  because  they  cost 
her  nothing,  but  come  to  her  as  a  part  of  the  annual  tribute 
of  the  Princes  of  India. 

The  report  that  Miss  Mary  Anderson  was  engaged  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland  is  again  denied.  The  rumor  was  part  of 
a  scheme  to  keep  Miss  Anderson's  name  before  the  public. 
The  actress  and  the  duke  have  never  met. 

Judge  Ezra  B.  Taylor,  who  now  represents  Garfield's  old 
Congressional  District,  is  a  tall,  slender  man,  with  a  long, 
sand)'  beard,  cold  gray  eyes,  and  intellectual  features.  He 
has  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  story-teller. 

It  is  said  that  the  proposal  to  present  Mr.  Gladstone  with 
a  china  dessert  service,  said  to  be  the  gift  of  the  working- 
men  of  Derby,  turns  out  to  be  only  an  advertising  dodge 
by  the  manufacturers,  who  have  put  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  cost. 

The  life-size  portrait  of  Miss  Jennie  Chamberlaine,  the 
American  beauty,  which  was  ordered  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  has  been  placed  in  Marlborough  House.  The 
Chamberlaine  family  are  about  to  visit  the  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  at  Eastwell  Park. 

When  the  late  Dr.  E.  S.  Frazer,  of  St.  Louis,  was  re- 
turning from  the  Black  Hawk  war,  in  which  he  was  sur- 
geon, he  crossed  a  ferry7,  and,  having  no  money,  got  the 
ferryman  to  trust  him  for  the  fare — ten  cents.  A  year 
later  he  rode  sixty  miles  on  horseback  to  revisit  the  ferry- 
man and  pay  the  debt. 

A  portrait  of  the  late  "  Tom  "  Taylor  has  been  presented 
by  Miss  Taylor  to  the  subscription  library  in  Sunderland, 
England,  in  which  town  Taylor  began  his  career  as  a  jour- 
nalist, writing  leaders  for  the  Sunderland  Herald.  During 
his  holidays,  his  place  was  filled  by  his  friend  Lord  Lytton, 
then  chiefly  known  as  "  Owen  Meredith." 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian 
has  wonderful  accounts  of  the  linguistic  aptitude  and 
achievements  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Portugal,  who  is 
only  a  few  weeks  over  twenty  years  of  age.  He  has  already 
acquired  a  private  library7  of  some  forty  thousand  volumes, 
containing  many  rare  and  precious  editions  of  the  leading 
authors  of  the  world.  But  he  promises,  in  addition,  to 
develop  into  the  Mezzofanti  of  his  age,  for  he  not  only 
speaks  English  with  competent  facility  after  no  more  than 
two  years'  study,  but  converses  in  no  fewer  than  fourteen 
languages,  so  that  he  is  the  master  approximately  of  all  the 
languages  of  Europe. 

Two  distinguished  citizens  in  Washington,  says  a  corre- 
spondent, have  lately  received  demijohns,  containing  some 
priceless  whisky,  fifty-nine  years  old,  that  was  accompan- 
ied by  the  compliments  of  John  W.  Mackay.  Somewhere 
abroad  Mr.  Mackay  found  a  few  gallons  of  this  old  nectar 
ripening  in  a  cellar's  seclusion,  and  he  brought  it  back  with 
him  to  the  United  States  this  fall.  President  Arthur  and 
Colonel  Robert  Ingersoll  were  the  recipients  of  Mr.  Mack- 
ay's  little  demijohns,  and"  these  two  connoisseurs,  and  the 
friends  permitted  to  taste  the  golden  fruit,  pronounced  it 
the  apotheosis  and  sublimation  of  rye.  The  six  gallons 
that  Mr.  Mackay  got  hold  of  were  divided  into  three  por- 
tions, and  these  three  men  sip  each  drop  grudgingly, 
knowing  that  no  more  of  the  costly  stuff  can  be  had,  even 
by  the  bonanza  king. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  care  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  guarded  at  his  home  in  Hawarden,  the  Manchester  Ex- 
aminer and  Times  tells  the  following  anecdote:  "  It  was 
after  dusk,  and  an  officer  posted  near  the  castle  espied  a 
figure  approaching  on  horseback.  When  the  horse  had 
come  within  a  few  paces  of  the  police  officer,  the  latter 
accosted  the  rider  with  'Good-night.'  No  reply  being 
made,  the  officer  seized  the  horse's  head,  and  refused  to 
allow  the  stranger  to  proceed  a  step  further  without  stating 
his  business.  To  his  bewilderment,  however,  the  stranger 
said  he  was  staying  at  the  castle,  and  that  he  was  the  Duke 
of  Westminster.  The  officer  at  once  released  his  hold  of 
the  horse's  head,  and  was  most  profuse  in  his  apologies  to 
the  duke,  repeatedly  expressing  a  hope  that  he  had  not  in- 
sulted his  grace.  The  duke  assured  the  officer  that  such 
was  not  the  case,  because  he  had  only  done  his  duty." 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


To  Helen. 
I  saw  thee  once  —  once  only  —  years  ago: 
I  must  not  say  hozo  many  —  but  not  many. 
It  was  a  July  midnight;   and  from  out 
A  full-orbed  moon,  that,  like  thine  own  soul,  soaring, 
Sought  a  precipitate  pathway  up  through  heaven, 
There  fell  a  silver)'  silken  veil  of  light, 
With  quietude,  and  sultriness,  and  slumber, 
Upon  the  upturned  faces  of  a  thousand 
Roses  that  grew  in  an  enchanted  garden, 
Where  no  wind  dared  to  stir,  unless  on  tiptoe  — 
Fell  on  the  upturned  faces  of  these  roses 
That  gave  out,  in  return  for  the  love-light, 
Their  odorous  souls  in  an  ecstatic  death  — 
Fell  on  the  upturned  faces  of  these  roses 
That  smiled  and  died  in  this  parterre,  enchanted 
By  thee,  and  by  the  poetry  of  thy  presence. 
Clad  all  in  white  upon  a  violet  bank 
I  saw  thee  half  reclining;  while  the  moon 
Fell  on  the  upturned  faces  of  the  roses, 
And  on  thine  own,  upturned  —  alas,  in  sorrow! 
Was  it  not  Fate,  that,  on  this  Tuly  midnight  — 
Was  it  not  Fate  (whose  name  is  also  Sorrow) 
That  bade  me  pause  before  that  garden-gate 
To  breathe  the  incense  of  those  slumbering  roses? 
No  footstep  stirred:  the  hated  world  all  slept, 
Save  only  thee  and  me.    (O  Heaven!  —  O  God! 
How  my  heart  beat  in  coupling  those  two  words!) 
Save  only  thee  and  me!     I  paused  —  I  looked  — 
And  in  an  instant  all  things  disappeared. 
(Ah,  bear  in  mind  this  garden  was  enchanted!) 
The  pearly  lustre  of  the  moon  went  out:  ■ 
The  mossy  banks  and  the  meandering  paths  — 
The  happy  flowers  and  the  ripening  trees  — 
Were  seen  no  more ;  the  very  roses    odors 
Died  in  the  arms  of  the  adoring  air. 
All  —  all  expired  save  thee  —  save  less  than  thou: 
Save  only  the  divine  light  in  thine  eyes — 
Save  but  the  soul  in  thine  uplifted  eyes. 
I  saw  but  them  —  they  were  the  world  to  me; 
I  saw  but  them  —  saw  only  them  for  hours  — 
Saw  only  them  until  the  moon  went  down. 
What  wild  heart-histories  seemed  to  lie  enwritteh 
Upon  those  crystalline,  celestial  spheres! 
How  dark  a  woe!  yet  how  sublime  a  hope! 
How  silently  serene  a  sea  of  pride! 
How  daring  an  ambition!  yet  how  deep  — 
How  fathomless  a  capacity  for  love! 
But  now,  at  length,  dear  Dian  sa.ik  from  sight, 
Into  a  western  couch  of  thunder-cloud; 
And  thou,  a  ghost,  amid  the  entombing  trees 
Didst  glide  away.     Only  thine  eyes  remained. 
They  taould  not  go — they  never  yet  have  gone. 
Lighting  my  lonely  pathway  home  that  night, 
They  have  not  left  me  (as  my  hopes  have)  since. 
They  follow  me  —  they  lead  me  through  the  years  — 
They  are  my  ministers  —  yet  I  their  slave. 
Their  oflice  is  to  illumine  and  enkindle  — 
My  duty  to  be  saved  by  their  bright  light, 
And  purified  in  their  electric  fire, 
And  sanctified  in  their  elysian  fire. 
They  fill  my  soul  with  Beauty  (which  is  Hope), 
And  are  far  up  in  Heaven  —  the  stars  I  kneel  to 
In  the  sad,  silent  watches  of  my  night; 
While  even  in  the  meridian  glare  of  day 
I  see  them  still  —  two  sweetly  sctntillant 
Yenuses,  unextinguished  by  tne  sun ! 

— Edgar  Allan  Foe. 

Ode  to  Psyche. 
Oh,  goddess!   hear  these  tuneless  numbers,  wrung 

By  sweet  enforcement  and  remembrance  dear, 
And  pardon  that  thy  secrets  should  lie  sung, 

Even  into  thine  own  soft -couched  ear: 
Surely  I  dreamed  to-day,  or  did  I  see 

The  winged  Psyche  with  awakened  eyes? 
I  wandered  in  a  forest  thoughtlessly, 

And,*  on  the  sudden,  fainting  with  surprise, 
Saw  two  fair  creatures,  couched  side  by  side 

In  deepest  grass,  beneath  the  whispering  roof 

Of  leaves  and  trembling  blossoms,  where  there  ran 
A  brooklet,  scarce  espied; 
'Mid  hushed,  cool-rooted  flowers,  fragrant  -eyed, 

Blue,  silver-white,  and  budded  Tynan, 
They  lay  calm-breathing  on  the  bedded  grass; 

'1  heir  arms  embraced,  and  their  pinions  too; 

Their  lips  touched  not,  but  had  not  bade  adieu, 
As  if  disjoined  by  soft-handed  slumber, 
And  ready  still  past  kisses  to  outnumber 

At  tender  eye-dawn  of  aurorean  love: 
The  winged  hoy  I  knew; 

But  who  wast  thou,  O  happy,  happy  dove? 
His  Psyche  true! 
Oh.  laiest-born  and  loveliest  vision  far 

Of  all  Olympus'  faded  hierarchy! 
Fairer  than  Phcebe's  sapphire-regioned  star, 

Or  Yesper,  amorous  glow-worm  of  the  sky 
Fairer  than  these,  though  temple  thou  hast  none, 

Nor  altar  heaped  with  flowers;        • 
Xor  virgin-choir  to  make  delicious  moan  * 

Upon  the  midnight  hours; 
No  voice,  no  lute,  no  pipe,  no'incense  sweet 

From  chain-swung  censer  teeming; 
No  shrine,  no  grove,  no'  oracle,  no  heat 

Of  pale-mouthed  prophet  dreaming. 

Oh,  brightest !  though  too  late  for  antique  vows, 

Ton,  too  late  for  the  fond  believing  lyre, 
When  holy  were  the  haunted  forest  boughs, 

Holy  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  fire; 
Yet  even  in  these  days,  so  far  retired 

From  happy  pieties,  thy  lucent  fans, 

Fluttering  among  the  faint  Olympians, 
I  see,  and  sing,  by  my  own  eyes  inspired. 

So  let  me  be  thy  choir,  and  make  a  moan 
Upon  the  midnight  hours; 
Thy  voice,  thy  lute,  thy  pipe,  thy  incense  sweet 

From  swinged  censer  teeming; 
Thy  shrine,  thy  grove,  thy  oracle,  thy  heart 

Of  pale-mouthed  prophet  dreaming. 

Yes,  I  will  be  thy  priest,  and  build  a  fane 

In  some  untrodden  region  of  my  mind, 
Where  branched  thoughts,  new-grown  with  pleasant  pain, 

Instead  of  pines  shall  murmur  in  the  wind; 
Far,  far  around  shall  those  dark  clustered  trees 

Fledge  the  wild-ridged  mountains  steep  by  steep; 
And  there  by  zephyrs,  streams,  and  birds,  and  bees, 

The  moss-lain  Drvads  shall  be  lulled  to  sleep; 
And  in  the  midst  of  this  wide  quietness 
A  rosy  sanctuary  will  I  dress 
With  the  wreathed  trellis  of  a  working  brain. 

With  buds,  and  -bells,  and  stars  without  a  name, 
Wilh  all  the  gardener  Fancy  e'er  could  feign, 

Who  breeding  flowers,  will  never  breed  the  same; 
And  there  shall  be  for  thee  all  soft  delight 

That  shadowy  thought  can  win, 
A  bright  torch,  and  a  casement  ope  at  night. 

To  let  the  warm  love  in!  —John  Keats, 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and   Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

"  Fedora,"  as  played  by  Miss  Fanny  Davenport,  is  a 
very  thrilling  play,  and  perhaps  the  most  exciting  part  of 
it  is  where  Fedora  poisons  herself.  A  physician  of  Nor- 
folk, who  had  not  attended  a  theatrical  performance  for 
some  time,  went  to  see  the  play  a  few-  nights  since,  and 
when  the  part  came  where  she,  having  swallowed  the  poi- 
son, is  dying,  and  her  lover  and  friends  are  wringing  their 
hands  and  crying,  helplessly,  "  What  can  be  done?  "  the 
doctor  was  seen  to  be  laboring  under  considerable  excite- 
ment. At  last  the  terrible  scene  was  too  much  for  him, 
and,  forgetting  where  he  was,  he  jumped  to  his  feet  and 
shouted:  "Give  her  cofTee,  you  fools;  give  her  cof- 
fee!" Then  a  friendly  hand  pulled  him  back  into  his  seat, 
and  the  surprised  actors  went  on  with  the  play. 


The  other  day,  says  the  Boston  Globe,  a  very  nice  young 
lady,  who  lives  somewhere  out  on  the  line  of  the  Provi- 
dence road,  while  coming  between  the  posts  at  the  Park 
Square  entrance  to  the  Common,  accidentally  collided  with 
a  man  who  was  rushing  blindly  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  stiff  rim  of  his  tall  hat  came  in  violent  contact  with 
the  bridge  of  her  nose.  The  young  lady  did  not  scream, 
nor  call  out  for  the  police;  but,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  the  owner  of  the  hat,  suddenly  drew  off  and  hit  him 
three  sound  blows  on  the  shoulder.  "  There,"  she  said, 
"  hit  my  nose  again,  you  old  clown,  if  you  dare."  He 
either  did  not  dare,  or  preferred  not  to,  for,  after  giving  her 
a  blank  look  of  amazement,  he  trickled  quietly  across  the 
square,  occasionally  looking  back,  and  presently  got  out  of 
sight.  The  incident  was  nearly  forgotten  by  the  young 
lady,  until  yesterday  it  was  vividly  recalled  to  her  mind 
when  she  opened  a  Christmas  box  and  found  a  pair  of  box- 
ing-gloves and  a  pair  of  hard-wood  dumb-bells.  A  slight 
suspicion  that  there  was  some  mysterious  connection  Be- 
tween this  little  remembrance  and  the  encounter  on  the 
Common  dawned  gradually  upon  her  mind.  She  will 
probably  proceed  at  once  to  get  up  her  muscle,  and  the 
next  time  a  man  goes  fooling  with  her  nose  heaven  help 
him. 

When  the  late  Mr.  Frank  Leslie  changed  his  patronymic 
from  "  Carter  "  to  "  Leslie,"  he  also  assumed  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  Leslies.  These  are  inherited  by  Citizen 
Alfred  Leslie,  the  Reade  Street  publisher.  They  are — 
"  amis,  quarterly  i  and  4,  ar;ent,  on  a  bend  azure,  three 
buckles,  or,  two  and  three,  a  lion  rampant,  gules,  debruised 
by  a  ribbon,  sable.  Crest — a  demi-griffin  proper.  Sup- 
porters— two  <-jiffins  per  pesse  argent  and  gules.  Motto — 
Grip  fast."  ft  is  related  that  while  on  a  visit  to  Paris  the 
late  Mr.  Leslie  had  this  heraldic  galaxy  painted  on  his  car- 
riage. The  Right  Hon.  George  William  Evelyn  Leslie, 
twelfth  Earl  of  Rothes,  Baron  of  Leslie  and  Ballenbreigh, 
who  died  in  1859,  was  also  in  the  French  metropolis  at  the 
same  time.  One  day,  my  lord,  walking  down  the  Rue  de 
la  Paix,  noticed  Mr.  Frank  Leslie's  carriage  with  all  its 
bonnie  display  of  lions  and  griffins  waiting  outside  a  shop 
door.  He  stopped,  looked  at  the  coat-of-arms,  and  then 
asked  the  coachman:  "Whose  carriage  is  this?"  "Mr. 
Frank  Leslie's,  of  New  York,  sir."  "  I  never  heard  of 
Mr.  Frank  Leslie  of  New  York.  What  is  he?"  Hardly 
giving  the  coachman  time  to  answer,  my  lord  earl  whipped 
out  his  pen-knife,  deliberately  cut  out  the  heraldic-painted 
canvas  panel,  took  a  visiting-card  from  his  case,  and  pre- 
sented both  to  the  astonished  coachman,  with  the  remark: 
"  My  man,  give  this  card  to  your  master,  Mr.  Frank  Leslie 
of  New  York,  and  tell  him  it's  with  the  compliments  of  the 
Earl  of  Rothes,  the  head  of  all  the  Leslies.' 


Whist  stories :  There  is  a  well  authenticated  story  of  the 
late  Lord  Granville's  devotion  to  whist.  Intending  to  set 
out  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  for  Paris,  he  ordered  his 
carriage  and  four  posters  to  be  at  Graham's  at  four.  They 
were  kept  waiting  till  ten,  when  he  sent  out  to  say  that  he 
should  not  be  ready  for  another  hour  or  two,  and  that  the 
horses  had  better  be  changed.  They  were  changed  three 
times  in  all,  at  intervals  of  six  hours,  before  he  started. 
When  the  party  rose  they  were  up  to  their  ankles  in  cards, 
and  the  ambassador,  it  was  reported,  was  a  loser  to  the 
tune  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  pounds.  About  this  time 
there  was  a  set  at  Brooks's — Lord   Sefton,  an  excellent 

E  layer,  being  one — who  played  one  hundred  guinea  points, 
esides  bets.  We  still  occasionally  hear  of  three  hundred 
pounds  and  five  hundred  pounds  on  the  rubber,  but  five 
pounds  points  are  above  the  average.  The  spirit  of  play 
absorbs  or  deadens  every  other  feeling.  Horace  Walpole 
relates  that,  on  a  man  falling  down  in  a  fit  before  the  bay 
window  at  White's,  odds  were  instantly  offered  to  a  large 
amount  against  his  recover)*,  and  that,  on  its  being  pro- 
posed to  bleed  him,  the  operation  was  vehemently  resisted 
as  being  unfair.  When  Lord  Thanet  was  in  the  Tower, 
for  the  O'Connor  riot,  three  friends— the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
the  Duke  de  Laval,  and  Captain  Smith — were  admitted  to 
play  whist  with  him,  and  remain  till  the  lock-up  hour  of 
eleven.  Early  in  the  sitting  Captain  Smith  fell  back  in  a 
fit  of  apoplexy,  and  one  of  the  party  rose  to  call  for  help. 
"  Stop,"  cried  another,  "  we  shall  be  turned  out  if  you 
make  a  noise!  Let  our  friend  alone  till  eleven;  we  can 
play  dummy,  and  our  friend  will  be  none  the  worse,  for  I 
can  read  death  in  his  face."  The  clergy,  especially  of  the 
West  of  England,  were  formerly  devoted  to  whist.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  century  there  was  a  whist  club  in  a  ' 
country-  town  in  Somersetshire,  composed  mostly  of  clergy- 
men, who  met  every  Sunday  evening  in  the  back  parlor  of 
a  barber.  Four  of  these  were  acting  pall-bearers  at  the 
funeral  of  a  reverend  brother,  when  a  delay  occurred  from 
.the  grave  not  being  ready,  or  some  other  cause,  and  the 
coffin  was  set  down  in  the  chancel.  By  way  of  whiling 
away  the  time,  one  of  them  produced  a  pack  of  cards  from 
his  pocket,  and  proposed  a  rubber.  The  rest  gladly  as- 
sented, and  they  were  deep  in  their  game,  using  the  coffin 
as  their  table,  when  the  sexton  came  to  annour 
preparations  were  complete. 
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THE   HAUNTED   FLAT. 


A  Story  of  Logging  Life  in  Mendocino  County. 


One  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  San  Francisco 
there  is  a  headland  extending  out  into  the  sea,  making  a 
harbor  and  shelter  from  the  northwest  trade-winds  in  the 
summer,  so  that  durin?  one-half  of  the  year  vessels  go  in 
there  and  load  lumber  for  San  Francisco  and  foreign  ports. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  hundred  open  roadsteads  of 
this  coast  where  lumber  is  gathered  for  our  city.  Empty- 
ing into  the  harbor  is  the  largest  river  in  Mendocino  Coun- 
ty, called  Big  River  in  consideration  of  that  fact.  The 
mouth  of  the  river,  at  the  ocean,  is  closed  by  a  sand-bar' 
during  the  summer,  but  in  the  winter  the  rains  wash  a 
channel  through  the  sand.  Above  the  bar  the  river  is 
broad  and  of  good  depth,  and  at  the  time  of  which  I  am 
writing  was  surrounded  by  some  very  beautiful  scenery. 
One  of  the  very  prettiest  spots  on  the  river  then,  and  to 
this  dav,  is  ihe  haunted  fiat. 

In  i'Sp2.  Harry  Meiggs  located  this  harbor  and  built  a 
saw-mill  on  the  bluff  at  the  point,  calling  the  place  Men- 
docino City.  He  covered  the  country  on  each  side  of  the 
river  for  miles  back  with  school  scrip,  so  as  to  embrace  the 
forest  and  cut  the  trees  for  lumber. 

There  were  two  logging-camps  on  the  river,  and  the  lum- 
bermen had  stripped  theljanks  of  their  best  redwood  trees 
for  three  miles  up.  There  they  had  come  to  a  narrow 
place  formed  by  two  bluffs,  and  the  camps  had  to  be  moved 
to  the  flats  up  the  river.  The  haunted  flat  was  the  camp- 
ing-place chosen,  it  being  so  large  that  the  two  camps  could 
be  combined  into  one.  Trees  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in 
diameter  extended  a  mile  back  on  the  flat  from  the  river- 
bank,  and  then  the  land  made  a  gentle  rise  to  the  top  of 
the  hill.  So  great  a  quantity  of  timber  as  this  offered  the 
camp  work  for  two  summers. 

The  Indians  had  given  the  flat  its  name  of  "  Haunted 
Place,"  and  in  going  up  and  down  the  river  they  never 
would  camp  there.  Even  the  hunters  employed  by  the 
logging-camp  told  wild  stories  of  the  place  around  their 
camp-fires.  Although  at  that  time  the  woods  were  full  of 
elk,  deer,  and  bears,  never  yet  had  one  been  met  with  on 
this  flat. 

But  all  the  stories  that  were  told  had  no  effect  upon  the 
thrifty  spirit  and  worldly  wisdom  of  the  logging  contractor, 
who  was  from  the  State  of  Maine;  so  the  carpenters  and 
lighters  of  lumber  were  taken  up  there  to  build  the  camp 
and  have  it  ready  by  the  time  work  was  finished  down  the 
river.  The  carpenters  went  up  in  the  morning  and  back 
at  night  in  a  boat,  taking  their  lunch,  consequently  noth- 
ing was  heard  or  thought  of  the  stories  that  had  been  told 
about  the  place. 

At  last  a  large  barn-like  house,  with  four  rows  of  berths 
around  its  sides,  and  an  opening  for  a  door,  was  finished 
for  the  three  hundred  men  to  sleep  in.  There  was  also  a 
cook-house  and  bakery,  and  a  large  space,  merely  roofed 
over,  without  sides,  to  cover  two  long  tables  for  an  eating- 
place.  A  corral  was  made  to  hold  the  forty  yoke  of  oxen 
used  in  the  camp,  and  on  the  first  Sunday  after  everything 
was  in  order  the  men  were  moved  up  the  river  into  their 
new  camp.  After  supper  a  camp-fire  was  lighted  by  each 
team  of  men — twenty-five  or  thirty  constituting  a  team — 
and  between  smoking,  singing  songs,  and  telling  stories, 
the  time  passed  swiftly  and  merrily  by. 

la  the  early  part  of  the  evening  some  timid  ones  spoke 
of  hearing  a  "  sighing  "  in  the  air,  but  the  others  laughed  at 
the  idea,  and  said  it  was  all  imagination.  Nevertheless- 
the  former  held  to  their  belief  that  they  had  heard  some, 
thing  like  sighing  or  a  stifled  groan.  But  as  story  after 
story  was  told  and  song  after  song  given  with  a  will,  the 
matter  was  forgotten. 

Here  and  there  a  man  would  get  up  from  around  the 
camp-fire  and  go  off  to  bed,  until  by  midnight  not  more 
than  two  or  three  were  left  at  each  fire,  when  suddenly  out 
upon  the  stillness  of  the  night  there  rang  a  startling  shriek 
and  a  cry  of  "  Help!  help!  "  followed  by  what  seemed  to 
be  the  baying  of  a  pack  of  dogs. 

Every  man  jumped  instantly  to  his  feet  and  waited  to 
hear-what  should  come  next,  and  those  in  the  bunks  who 
were  not  asleep,  jumped  up  and  ran  out  to  see  what  was 
the  matter.  Nothing  more  being  heard,  a  party  was  or- 
ganized, which  tramped  all  around  the  flat  whence  the 
noise  had  been  heard,  but  finding  nothing  to  account  for 
it  they  returned.  The  men  then  gathered  around  the 
fires,  now  piled  high  with  wood,  to  drive  away  the  gloom, 
and  spread  themselves  on  the  ground  by  the  fires  to  try  to 
sleep.  They  had  all  been  so  startled  they  did  not  like  to 
leave  the  cheerful  blaze,  particularly  as  the  barking  of  dogs 
was  heard  faintly  in  the  distance  two  or  three  times  before 
morning.  Now,  only  one  dog  was  known  to  be  on  the 
coast,  an  old  dog  belonging  to  one  of  the  hunters,  and  that 
had  been  left  at. the  mill,  being  too  old  to  travel. 

Day  broke  at  last,  and  the  camp  w-as  al!  life  and  motion, 
choppers  building  stages  around  the  butts  of  the  trees,  oth- 
ers cnopping,  or  making  a  road  down  which  to  roll  the  big 
logs  into  the  river,  while  some  were  preparing  a  boom  to 
catch  the  floating  logs.  Two  of  the  foremen,  after  seeing 
that  the  men  were  all  at  work,  went  around  the  flat  to  try 
to  discover  the  cause  of  the  night's  disturbance ;  but  they 
returned  no  wiser  than  before.  All  d,ay  trees  were  felled 
and  sawed  into  lengths  for  the  mill,  but  none  were  rolled 
into  the  river,  for  the  noise  in  the  night  had  so  frightened 
ihe  oxen  that  they  broke  their  corral  and  had  wandered  off 
to  the  old  camp,  where  they  were  found,  and  could  not  be 
gotten  back  until  night. 

On  the  second  evening  the  men  gathered  again  around 

the  fires,  tired  with  the  day's  work.    Those  who  had  slept 

throu;h  all  the  noise  of  the  previous  night  were  anxious  to 

hear  all  about  it,  and  so  the  story  was  told  over  and  over 

again,  until  at  a  little  after  nine  o'clock,  just  as  the  men 

were  gouw  to  break  up  and  go  to  bed,  there  came  again 

that   awful   shriek,  as  of  a  female   voice  crying   "Help! 

help!  "  accompanied  by  the  barking  of  a  pack  of  dogs. 

Half  a  dozen  men  started  to  their  feet  andj'ran  toward 

place  whence  the  cry  had  appeared  to  come,  but  when 

gol   into  the  under-brush,  away  from  the  fire-light, 

it  age  failed.     They  made  for  camp  as  fast  as  they 

-  ft  it,  got  some  candle-lanterns  that  were  there,  and 


started  out  again ;  but  for  all  their  search  they  again  found 
— nothing!  So  they  returned  to  the  fires,  which  were 
kept  burning  at  their  brightest  all  night,  for  no  one  thought 
of  going  to  bed,  but  got  what  sleep  he  could  on  the  ground. 

The  next  morning  the  contractor  came  up  from  the  mill 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  With  him  the  ground  was  once 
more  thoroughly  examined,  and  still  nothing  was  discov- 
ered to  explain  the  mystery.  The  work  of  logging  was 
therefore  continued,  and  on  the  next  ni^ht,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  camp  was  not  disturbed. 
On  the  one  following,  however,  the  scream,  and  cry  of 
"Help!  help!"  was  heard  just  after  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  which  turned  the  whole  camp  out.  These 
nightly  alarms  were  having  their  effect  upon  the  men,  who 
could  not  sleep,  and  who,  therefore,  instead  of  retiring 
after  a  hard  day's  work,  would  gather  around  the  fires  and 
talk  of  the  mystery. 

On  Friday  night,  at  eleven  o'clock,  most  of  the  men  were 
lying  around  the  fires,  when  the  shriek  rang  out,  ten  times 
louder  than  ever  before.  "Help!  help!"  was  called -60 
that  it  pierced  to  the  marrow  of  ever)-  hearer,  and  although 
it  was  bright  starlight  overhead,  a  loud  and  heavy  peal  of 
thunder  shook  the  ground. 

For  a  moment  all  was  still,  and  then  they  seemed  to 
hear  the  trees  fall,  crashing  and  creaking.  It  sounded  as 
though  the  whole  forest  was  falling  and  rolling  down  to 
bury  the  camp.  The  ground  trembled  and  shook  so  that 
the  men  grew  fairly  sick  as  they  ran  toward  the  bank  of 
the  river;  and  the  increasing  barking  of  the  dogs,  and 
groaning  as  of  some  one  in  agony,  made  the  terror  of  the 
scene  complete. 

They  stopped  on  the  banks  of  the  river  for  an  hour  or 
more,  momentarily  expecting  the  camp  to  be  destroyed, 
but  nothing  further  occurred;  and  after  waiting  long 
enough  to  become  somewhat  reassured,  they  went  back  in 
a  body  to  the  camp-fires.  During  their  absence  the  oxen 
bellowed  and  appeared  \ery  uneasy,  and  now  it  was 
found  that  they  had  broken  out  of  the  corral  and  run  off 
the  flat. 

The  men  gathered  in  little  squads  around  the  fires  and 
consulted  seriously  together,  and,  when  morning  broke, 
they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  would  not  do 
any  more  w©rk  on  the  flat.  The  contractor  had  been  out 
all  night  with  the  men,  but,  in  spite  of  everything,  it  grieved 
his  thrifty  soul  to  leave  so  good  a  logging-camp.  How- 
ever, he  saw  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  object,  and  the  camp 
was  forthwith  moved  two  miles  further  up  the  river,  where 
there  was  no  disturbance. 

The  old  camp  upon  the  flat  is  now  all  overgrown  with 
underbrush,  and  the  buildings  are  falling  to  decay.  Its 
only  visitors  are  the  parties  of  picnickers  who  go  to  spend 
the  day  on  the  Haunted  Flat,  gathering  wild  raspberries 
and  blackberries.  No  one,  for  years,  has  camped  on  the 
place  or  spent  the  nij,ht  there;  and  the  boatmen  passing 
it  in  the  nuht  tell  strange  tales  of  hearing  sighing  and 
groaning  in  the  air.  Although  all  up  and  down  the  river 
elsewhere,  the  bank  has  been  stripped  of  its  forest,  and 
the  loggers  have  to  go  miles  above  to  get  timber  for  the 
mill,  still  on  the  Haunted  Flat  the  great  redwoods  are 
standing,  protected  from  destruction  by  an  awful  and  im- 
penetrable mystery.  A.  P.  S. 

San  Franxisco,  January,  1884. 


If  the  Pacific  Bell  telephone  in  the  writer's  office  is  a 
specimen  of  the  average  machine  used  by  that  corporation, 
then  the  whole  thing  is  an  unmitigated,  inexcusable,  alto- 
gether unprofitable,  and  utterly  abominable  nuisance.  We 
pay  five  dollars  per  month  at  our  office,  and  five  dollars  at 
our  house;  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  a  year  for  an 
ornamental  box  at  one  end  of  a  set  of  complicated  and 
tangled  wires,  and  a  lot  of  giggling  girls  and  careless  boys 
at  the  other,  over  which,  as  a  rule,  we  get  but  a  confused 
jumbleof  other  people's  concerns.  How  often  we  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  five  cents  for  being  rung  up  by  mistake,  or 
from  being  provoked  to  soul-imperiling  profanity  by  the 
stupid  and  blundering  messages  which  would  confuse  the 
devil  himself,  we  shall  never  know  until  Saint  Peter  opens 
the  purgatory  page  in  his  final  account.  The  institution 
that  sends  a  messenger-boy  at  the  summons  of  a  bell,  who 
bears  your  message  promptly  and  surely  for  twenty-five 
cents,  is  a  success  and  a  satisfaction.  The  telephone — 
may  the  devil  take  it !  And,  while  we  are  in  the  angry  and 
honest  mood,  let  us  warn  the  suburban  districts  that  they 
are  to  be  connected  with  this  infernal  complication.  Let 
them  avoid  it.  If  the  farmer  must  ever  come  to  the  city, 
let  him  yoke  up  his  cattle  and  drive  in;  he  will  get  here 
quicker,  do  his  business  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner,  and 
get  home  sooner,  and  at  less  expense,  than  by  any  tele- 
phone fraud  we  have  ever  had  the  bad  luck  to  be  swindled 
with. 


The  Chronicle  is  authority  for  the  following  statistics  in 
relerence  to  Chinese  immigration :  For  the  year  and  a  half 
preceding  the  passage  of  the  law  restricting  the  invasion 
the  arrivals  averaged  fifteen  hundred  per  month.  Since 
the  time  fixed  for  its  operation,  the  arrivals  are  only  sixty 
per  month,  of  which  number  one-half  are  regarded  as  un- 
authorized. This  showing  would  give  three  thousand 
seven  hundred  for  the  ten  years  in  which  this  law  is  to  be 
forced.  These  figures  demonstrate  how  absurd  is  all  the 
criticism  against  the  laws,  and  how  unreasonable  all  the 
unkind  comment  against  the  Federal  courts.  The  reflec- 
tions of  Senators  Edmunds  and  Sherman —who  opposed 
the  passage  of  the  bill — against  Judge  Hoffman  are  both 
unkind  and  unreasonable. 


The  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  believes  in  the  Trinity, 
accompanying  the  statement  with  the  admission  that  he 
does  not  understand  the  mystery.  We  are  glad  to  know- 
that  this  sensational  humbug  of  the  pulpit  does  believe  in 
something,  or,?at  least,  thinks  he  does.  It  is  of  very  little 
importance,  in  our  opinion,  what  he  believes;  and  of  less 
consequence  how  long  he  will  profess  to  believe  anything. 
One  of  the  very  strongest  of  evidences  that  indicate  the 
truth  of  religion  is  the  fact  that  the  extravagant  antics  of 
such  fantastic  clerical  mountebanks  as  Beecher  do  not  dis- 
turb it,  or  destroy  faith  in  the  church  of  Christ. 


OUR    CHESS    COLUMN. 

Problems  and  Other  Topics  of  Interest  in  the  King  of  Games. 

[  All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addressed 
to  "Chess  Editor  Argonaut," No.  2115  Fillmore  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal."] 

Problem  II.— By  A.  Cyril  Pearson. 
BLACK— EIGHT  PIECES. 


m    wmv^m 

■     ■     ■ 

mm      mm      wm      m 


WHITE— ELEVEN    PIECES. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves 


The  following  is  the  first  game  in  the  friendly  consultation 
match  between  Prof.  Piepers,  Mr.  Peck,  and  Capt.  Scott  on  one 
side,  and  Dr.  Marshall,  Mr.  Wallslein,  and  Mr.  "Welsh  on  the 
other: 


White.  Black. 
Teipers,  Peck  &   Marshall,  Wall- 
Scott,  stein  &  Welsh. 
I— P  K4  1— P  K4 
2-KKt  B3  2—  QKt  B3 
3-P  Q  4  3-P  *  P 

4—  KB  QB4(a)  4— P  Q3 

5 — Kt  .\  P  s — Kt  x  Kt 

5— Q  x  Kt  6— P  OB4 

7-Q  Q3  7-B  K2 

5—  OKt  B3  8—  KKt  B3 

9 — Castles  9 — Castles  (b) 

10— P  KB4  10— B  K3 

11— 1  IB  K3(c)  11— P  QR3 

12— P  QR4  12— Q  Q2 

H—  ORQsq  13— OR  QB  so 

14—  P  KB5  14— B  x  B  (d) 

I5-Q  *  B  15-Q  QB3 

15— B  KKt5  16  KR  K  sq 
17— KR  K  sole)  17— Kt  KKl5;f) 

IS— B  x  B  IS— R  x  B 


While. 

19—  Kt  Q5 

20—  P  KR3 
21— Kt  x  Kt 
22— QR  O5 
23-P  QKt3 
24— K  KP.2 
25— P  x  P 
26-Q  Q3 
27— P  x  R 
2S— R  x  R  ch 
29—QK3 
30-  Q  x  Q 
31— P  KB6 
32-P  Kt4 
33-P  KR4 
34-P  KR5 
35— K  K3 
36-KQ3 
37-KK4 


Black. 
19 — KR  K4 
20— Kt  KB3 
21—  P  x  Kt 
22 — K  KB  sq 
23-QR  K  sq 
24— P  Kt.( 
25— P  x  P 
26— R  xR 
27-Q  Q2 
2S— QxR 
29—  Q  K4 
30-BP  xQ 
31— P  R3 
32— K  Kt  sq 

33-K  g2 
24— k  Kt  sq 
35-K  R2 
36-F  Qkt5 
37-k  Kt  sq  (g) 


(a)  Very  fine,  but  old  birds  are  not  caught  with  chaff. 

(b)  And  the  advantage  of  the  opening  is  neutralized. 

(c)  Very  like  lost  time. 

(d)  Forced,  or  black  loses  a  piece. 

(e)  An  error.    Better  abandon  the  pawn  and  play  for  position. 
QR  to  K  square  is  much  stronger. 

(f)  This  looks  enticing,  but  is  not  good. 

(g)  And  the  game  is  drawn  by  mutual  consent. 


A  splendid  work,  says  the  London  Field,  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy-one  pages,  entitled  "Book  of  London  International  Tour- 
ney," edited  by  J.  Innes  Minchin,  has  been  published  by  Tames 
Wade,  iS  Tavistock  Street,  Coven t  Garden,  London,  W.  C.~  The 
book  contains  the  usual  historical  matter;  and  then,  the  main 
thing,  the  games.  Of  these,  there  are  two  hundred  and  forty- 
three  in  major  tourney,  and  fifty-three  selected  from  the  Yizayana- 
garam  Tourney.  Unlike  some  writers,  we  have  expressed  our  sat- 
isfaction with  the  arrangement  that  the  great  masters  were  applied 
to,  to  annotate  each  his  own  games.  We  still  applaud  this  course. 
Dr.  Zukertort  annotated  all  his  games,  thirty-two  in  number,  and 
they  stand  an  imperishable  record  and  monument  of  every  quality 
that  can  adorn  a  chess  genius  and  scholar,  and  command  the  high- 
est honor  for  a  chess-master,  Herr  Steinitz  edited  his  thirty, 
omitting  the  two  with  Zukertort.  Blackburne's  games  are  ably 
and  impartially  supervised  by  Mr.  Bird^  as  well  as  most  of  his 
own.  Mason  s  games  are  analyzed  by  himself,  and  in  a  very  mod- 
est, unpretentious  way.  Tchigorin  has  been  criticised  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Wayte,  and  no  critic  could  more  fairly  or  appreciatively  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  his  principal.  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  annotated  by 
Rev.  A.  B.  Skipworth,  two  by  Bird,  and  the  rest  by  the  editor;  as 
are  mostly  Englisch's  and  Rosenthal's  games;  also  the  few  remain- 
ing games  of  Winawer.  Lastly,  of  a  batch  of  nine  games  by  Mor- 
timer, Noa,  Sellman,  and  Skipworth,  three  are  by  Rev.  Mr.  S.,  the 
rest  by  the  editor.  The  current  notes  of  The  Field  and  Chess 
Montniy  have  been  pretty  freely  drawn  on,  but  always  apprecia- 
tively acknowledged.  The  Yizayanagaram  games  are  edited  by  W. 
M.  Cattle.  The  committee  justly  prides  itself  on  the  promptitude 
with  which  it  has  closed  its  labors;  and  that  its  "Book  of  the 
Congress  "  is  incomparably  nearer  the  events  that  produced  it  than 
any  other  ever  before  issued.  The  criticisms  on  the  "  Book  "  seem 
to  He  the  absence  of  an  analytical  index  and  illustrative  diagrams. 


"Chess,"  says  Franklin,  "is  not  merely  an  idle  amusement. 
Several  very  valuable  qualities  of  the  mind — useful  in  the  course  of 
human  life — are  to  be  acquired  or  strengthened  by  it,  so  as  to  be- 
come habits,  ready  on  all  occasions.  For  life  is  a  kind  of  chess  in 
which  we  have  points  to  gain,  and  competitors  or  adversaries  to 
contend  with,  and  in  wfcicn  there  is  a  vast  variety  of  good  and  ill 
events  that  are,  in  some  degree,  the  effect  of  prudence  or  the  want 
of  it." 

♦■  — 

Love  vs.  Chess. 
When  lovers  linger  o'er  their  moves  at  chess 
They  love  their  game,  but  love  themselves  not  less; 
With  deep-drawn  sigh,  with  ardor  unabating, 

It  may  be  seen 

Both   King  and  Queen 
Are  thinking  of  another  kind  of  mating. 


The  Mechanics'  Library  Association  is  just  about  adding  four 
fine  new  tables  and  sets  of  Staunton  men  to  their  chess-room — a 
sort  of  New  Year's  present  to  their  members,  which  they  propose 
to  celebrate  next  week  by  a  friendly  tournament  among  themselves. 
Contributions  for  prizes  to  be  awarded  may  be  forwarded  to  the 
chess  editor  of  the  Argonaut. 
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AMERICAN    AUTHORS. 

Pen-Portraits  of  the  Poets  and  Novelists  of  the  Period. 

Hanging  on  the  walls  of  not  a  few  parlors  and  private 
libraries  in  the  land,  says  a  writer  in  the  Boston  Herald,  is 
an  old  engraving  portraying,  with  Sunnyside  as  a  back- 
ground, Washington  Irving  and  a  dozen  or  so  of  his  literary 
friends,  including  Emerson,  Bryant,  Halleck,  Hawthorne, 
Longfellow,  Holmes,  Cooper,  and  others.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  engraving  is  that  everybody  in  it,  with  the  exception 
of  Cooper,  who  has  a  white  beard,  appears  to  be  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  age.  A  later  and  better  engraving  of  a 
group  of  American  authors,  and  also  a  very  common  print, 
presents  a  smaller  number  of  figures,  and  with  more  dis- 
tinct differentiation  as  to  age  and  characteristics  of  their 
personnel.  But  both  of  these  engravings  are  a  score  or 
two  of  years  behind  the  time,  neither  of  them  including  the 
active  authors  of  the  past  decade  or  more.  They  are,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  devoted  to  the  fame  of  those  who 
have  ceased  forever  to  yield  the  pen.  Bryant's  gray  beard, 
Longfellow's  genial  countenance,  Emerson's  calm,  strong 
features,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  tall  and  slender  frame,  all 
so  familiar,  have  passed  away.  Many  new  figures  must  be 
brought  together  to.  form  the  author's  group  of  to-day. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  a  few  well-known  and  venerable 
forms  and  features  remaining,  as  those  of  Doctor  Holmes 
and  YVhittier,  which  serve  as  a  connecting  link  between  the 
literary  eras  and  need  no  names  on  the  margin  beneath, 
hut  the  maj"rity  of  the  faces  would  require  introduction. 

The  portraits  of  VV.  D.  Howells  rarely  do  that  popular 
novelist  any  approximate  measure  of  justice.  They  make 
him  look  just  a  trifle  sleepy,  not  to  say  stupid.  No  one 
who  has  ever  read  his  admirable  novels  would  dream  of 
applying  either  of  these  adjectives  to  him,  and  those  who 
have  met  him  wonder  how  the  photographic  art  has  ever 
been  able  so  to  misrepresent  him.  In  physique,  Mr.  How- 
ells is  a  little  under  the  medium  height,  and  compactly 
huilt,  with  a  tendency  to  comfortable  stoutness,  as  the 
years  slip  by.  He  is  now  forty-six.  His  features  are  mo- 
bile, well-rounded,  and  close  shaven,  with  the  exception 
of  the  upper  lip,  which  is  adorned  by  a  heavy  mustaohe, 
verging  on  the  gray.  His  thick  hair,  which  is  apt  to  fall 
over  his  broad,  capacious  forehead  in  careless  fashion,  also 
reveals  the  touches  of  time.  His  eyes  are  keen,  penetra- 
ting, and  humorous,  and  most  expressive  in  conversation. 
At  such  times  one  forgets  that  the  face  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
bit  heavy  in  its  mold. 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  appears  to  be  a  little  taller  than 
Mr.  Howells,  and  of  lighter,  build.  He  is  of  light  com- 
plexion, while  the  author  of  "  A  Woman's  Reason  "  would 
be  considered  dark.  He  is  about  a  year  younger  than  Mr. 
Howells.  He  has  a  fine  forehead  and  well-cut  features. 
His  expression  is  alert,  a  bit  fastidious,  perhaps,  but  deci- 
dedly genial.  He  wears  a  light  and  very  becoming  mus- 
tache, the  ends  of  which  are  apt  to  be  waxed.  His  pro- 
file is  particularly  fine.  In  dress  he  is  neat  and  stylish,  but 
in  no  wise  foppish.  In  manner,  both  Mr.  Howells  and 
Mr.  Aldrich  are  extremely  courteous,  and  both  of  them 
possess  a  generous  amount  of  the  delightful  quality  the 
French  call  bonhomie. 

Henry  James  is  now  lull  in  figure,  but  not  stout, 
and  is  of  medium  height.  He  has  a  rather  ruddy  com- 
plexion and  dark  brown  hair  and  eyes,  and  he  wears  his 
beard  close  cropped.  He  is  slightly  bald,  and  is  said  to 
resemble  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  face  and  figure.  He  has 
an  appearance  of  excellent  health,  but  this  Is  far  from  be- 
ing the  fact,  for  he  is  much  of  an  invalid  and  often  suffers 
intensely. 

Julian  Hawthorne  in  appearance  and  manners  is  not  un- 
suggestive  of  his  father,  but  still  has  some  English  traits 
which  would  distinguish  him  from  a  Yankee  who  has  clung 
to  the  home  of  his  nativity.  Unlike  some  of  our  authors, 
he  can,  without  flattery,  be  termed  a  handsome  type  of  a 
man ;  of  liberal  frame,  fine  eyes,  and  flowing  hair,  and 
heavy  mustache,  with  a  refined,  cultivated,  liberal  air.  He 
is  about  thirty-five  years  old.  He  has  traveled  the  world 
over,  and  is  pleasantly  chatty  about  where  he  has  been  and 
whom   he  has  seen. 

Bret  Harte  is  a  rather  spare,  nervous  man,  of  forty-five 
years,  with  features  naturally  somewhat  delicate.  His 
dark  hair  is  now  longer  than  fashion  dictates,  and  glossy 
mutton-chops  adorn  his  cheeks.  His  eyes  are  alert  and 
uneasy,  and  were  wont  to  look  haggard  when  he  hung 
about  the  theatres  where  his  plays  didn't  succeed.  Fickle 
fortune  has  smiled  upon  him  recently,  in  reparation,  per- 
haps, of  a  degree  of  neglect  in  the  not  remote  past. 

James  Russell  Lowell  is  a  strikingly  fine-looking  man. 
He  apparently  possesses  a  good  deal  of  muscular  power 
and  vigorous  health  for  his  years.  He  has  kindly  blue 
eyes.  His  hair,  naturally  brown,  and  beard,  natural  au- 
burn, are  fast  losing  their  distinctive  hues  in  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  silver  threads.  In  manner,  he  is  genial,  cour- 
teous, and  kind,  and  to  strangers  one  of  the  most  ap- 
proachable of  men. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  is  well  preserved  for  a  lady 
who  has.  reached  the  scriptural  limit.  Her  figure  is  not 
heavy,  her  face  of  a  thoughtful  cast,  with  features  express- 
ive of  some  decisiveness  and  strength  of  opinion.  Her 
gray  hair  is  plainly  arranged.  She  dresses  with  simplicity, 
and  has  an  air  of  New  England  domesticity. 

Joaquin  Miller,  whose  real  name  is  Cincinnatus  Heine 
Miller,  is  forty-two  years  old.  He  has  lived  a  very  roman- 
tic life,  and  in  the  past  has  been  wont  to  dress  in  very  pict- 
uresque fashion,  carrying  his  peculiarities  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  wear  a  broad-brimmed  Texan  straw  hat  and  open  col- 
lar through  the  rigors  of  several  New  York  winters.  But 
latterly  tie  has  clipped  his  long  light  hair  and  donned  more 
conventional  hats  and  garbs,  and  may  now  pass  in  a  crowd 
without  attracting  particular  attention.  His  eyes  are  blue 
and  his  features  rather  open  and  well  defined.  He  talks 
like  a  shy  man  to  strangers,  but  in  his  intercourse  with  his 
friends  there  is  no  embarrassment. 

In  person,  Walt  Whitman,  the  "  good  gray  poet,"  is  tall, 
erect,  and  stout,  and  moves  about  with  the  aid  of  a  large 
cane.  His  white  hair,  thrown  straight  back  from  his  brow, 
and  full  white  beard,  give  him  a  patriarchal  appearance. 
His  cheeks  are  fresh  and  ruddy;  his  forehead  is  deeply 


furrowed  with  horizontal  lines;  his  eyes  light  blue,  but  not 
large;  his  lips  full;  his  cheeks  round  and  full;  his  five 
senses  are  exceptionally  acute;  his  voice  clear  and  firm. 
In  dress  he  is  very  simple,  but  always  scrupulously  neat. 

Samuel  L.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain)  has  paced  so  many 
lecture  platforms  that  the  public  is  more  familiar  with  his 
personal  appearance  than  with  that  of  most  authors.  He 
is  compact  in  figure,  of  medium  height,  and  has  a  frank, 
sensible  face,  touched  with  good  nature,  but  revealing  be- 
hind that  no  small  amount  of  resolution.  His  conversa- 
tion is  replete  with  the  humor  that  characterizes  his  writings. 
He  is  just  forty-eight  years  of  age,  was  married  thirteen 
years  ago,  and  enjoys  much  domestic  comfort  with  his  wife 
and  two  charming  little  girlsat  a  pleasant  mansion  in  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

"  Gail  Hamilton,"  or  Mary  Abigail  Dodge,  which  is  her 
real  name,  is  a  plain,  brown-eyed  lady,  short  in  stature,  and 
inclined  to  stoutness.  She  is  said  to  be  very  fond  of  dress, 
adopting  the  most  advanced  styles,  not  invariably  suited  to 
her  advancing  years.  But  she  could  probably  argue  this 
delicate  stricture  of  the  feminine  correspondents  until  it 
would  seem  almost  profanity  to  abate  a  ribbon. 

Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Preston,  who  has  done  some  pretty 
poetry  and  lives  at  Lexington,  Virginia,  is  in  person  some- 
what below  the  medium  height.  Her  light  hair,  mingled 
with  gray,  combed  over  the  temple,  is  coiled  in  a  graceful 
knot  behind.  Her  cheeks  are  fresh  and  ruddy,  giving  her 
the  appearance  of  one  much  younger  than  she  really  is. 
Her  incessant  literary  labors  have  subjected  her  eyes  to  a 
severe  strain,  producing  at  times  almost  total  blindness. 
She  is  a  very  fluent  conversationalist.  She  is  domestic, 
however,  as  well  as  literary,  and  her  jellies  and  other  dain- 
ties have  acquired  a  local  renown. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner,  of  medium  stature,  has  features 
thoughtful,  refined,  and  full  of  character.  His  thick  hair 
and  unshaven  beard  are  somewhat  gray,  but  he  looks  de- 
cidedly under  fifty  years  of  age. 

Bjornstjerne  Bjornson  is  a  man  of  strong  and  stalwart 
frame,  bearing  a  marked  resemblance  to  Rev.  Robert  Coll- 
yer.    He  is  a  little  over  fifty  years  of  age. 

George  William  Curtis,  fifty  years  of  age,  is  a  tall  man 
with  stooping  shoulders,  the  physical  result  of  j-ears  of 
labor  at  the  editorial  desk.  His  gray  hair  and  side-whis- 
kers are  sometimes  allowed  to  grow  as  they  please,  free 
from  the  pruning  of  the  tonsorial  shears.  His  ears  are  not 
always  observable,  on  account  of  his  capillary  growth. 
His  forehead  is  full,  and,  with  bushy  eyebrows,  projects 
over  a  pair  of  kindly  and  resolute  eyes.  His  other  feat- 
ures are  large,  but  flexible,  expressive,  and  good-humored. 

John  G.  Sa.xe  shows  unmistakably  tbe  effects  of  years 
and  family  bereavements.  He  will  be  sixty-eight  next 
June.  He  is  also  suffering  from  the  effects  of  an  accident 
received  some  years  since.  His  massive  frame  is  bent, 
his  luxuriant  hair  has  grown  thin,  and  his  eyes  are  getting 
dim. 

Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  who  had  her  thirty- 
fourth  birthday  just  before  Thanksgiving,  is  a  lady  of  tol- 
erably petite  stature,  a  trifle  given  to  embonpoint.  Her 
hair  is  of  a  reddish  tinge.  Her  features  are  large  and  ex- 
pressive. In  conversation  she  is  most  vivacious  and  enter- 
taining, and  people  who  have  talked  with  her  go  away  with 
the  impression  that  she  is  a  charming  person.  Her  dresses 
are  a  marvel  of  the  modiste's  art. 

Miss  Nora  Perry  is  an  interesting  blonde,  petite  in  stat- 
ure, with  a  figure  that  correspondents  speak  of  as  "ex- 
quisitely perfect  in  its  modeling,"  with  a  strong,  well-con- 
trolled face,  that  quickly  reflects  every  mood  from  grave  to 
gay,  with  calm  gray  eyes,  and  profusion  of  what  is  termed 
new  gold  hair,  which  persists  in  curling.  She  is  said  to  be 
as  mercurial  as  a  French  woman  in  temperament. 

Joel  Chandler  Harris  is  a  young  man  with  red  hair,  a 
short  mustache,  and  a  complexion  that  shows  the  effect  of 
the  Southern  sun.  He  is  rather  slight  and  of  medium 
height.  He  would  not  be  called  handsome,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  about  his  quaint  and  ready  humor  and  never- 
failing  good  nature. 

Miss  Louisa  M.  Alcott  carries  her  burden  of  fifty-three 
years  very  lightly.  She  is  a  stately  lady,  unusually  tall, 
with  thick  dark  hair,  clear-seeing,  blue-gray  eyes,  and 
strong,  resolute  features,  full  of  varied  expression. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  is  a  slender,  graceful  wom- 
an of  thirty-nine  years,  with  dark  brown  hair,  sympathetic 
blue  eyes,  a  rather  long,  thin  nose,  a  facile  mouth  never 
at  rest,  and  a  gentle,  tender  voice,  which  is  not  an  unwel- 
come sound  among  the  poor  people  of  Anddver  and  Glou- 
cester.    Her  health  is  delicate. 

Mr.  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  is  a  handsome,  stalwart  Irish- 
man, with  piercing  dark  eyes,  fine,  dark  hair,  and  noble 
mustache  and  rich  complexion.  He  is  about  medium 
height,  and  is  debonair  and  convivial. 

Richard  Henry  Stoddard  is  a  man  of  average  propor- 
tions, with  white  hair  and  a  shaggy  white  beard,  which  was 
once  black  as  coal.  He  has  a  leonine  head,  with  strongly 
marked  features. 

Edgar  Fawcett,  thirty-six  years  old  last  May,  is  as  tall  as 
the  average,  and  of  shapely,  solid  build,  with  a  squarish 
head,  black  hair,  mustache,  and  eyes,  and  dark  complex- 
ion. He  does  not  make  himself  up  for  an  author,  but 
rather  gives  the  impression  of  a  man  of  the  world. 

Miss  Lucy  Larcom  is  a  medium-complexioned,  pleas- 
ant-featured, comfortable-looking,  middle-aged  lady,  who 
dresses  very  simple  and  converses  very  agreeably. 

Colonel  Thomas  W.  Higginson  has  a  tall,  athletic  figure, 
full  dark  beard  and  hair,  and  a  deep,  agreeable  voice. 

Miss  Blanche  V\  illis  Howard  is  said  to  be  a  magnificent 
blonde  of  generous  proportions,  with  charming  eyes  of  a 
hazel  cast — such  a  woman  as,  one  of  her  admirers  recently 
remarked,  men  were  once  wont  to  fight  for  in  the  lists. 

George  P.  Lathrop  is  a  pale-complexioned  man,  with 
full,  dark  beard  and  hair,  of  medium  stature. 

Mrs.  Susan  Coolidge  is  tall  and  elegant  in  figure,  with 
dark  eyes  and  a  gracious  manner. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth  is  a  tall,  spare  woman, 
with  a  sad,  grave  face  and  gray  hair.  She  always  dresses 
in  black. 

Miss  Sally  Pratt  McLean  is  a  young  lady  of  light  com- 
plexion, with  no  small  array  of  personal  attractions,  not 
entirely  unlike,  it  is  said,  her  charming  and  vivacious  hero- 
ine in  "  Cape  Cod  Folks." 


THE   THOMPSON   STREET   POKER   CLUB. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Thompson  Street  Poker  Club 
was  held  Saturday  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  ways  and  means  of  aiding  the  Bartholdi  Pedestal  Fund. 
Mr.  Tooter  Williams,  who  nad,  unfortunately,  not  quite 
recovered  from, an  acute  attack  of  malaria,  contracted  on 
New  Year's  Day,  was  found  to  be  too  unparliamentary 
and  uproarious  to  occupy  the  chair,  so  that  power  was 
conferred  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thankful  Smith,  who,  though 
evidently  convalescing  from  the  same  malady,  was  drowsy 
but  dignified,  and  banked  as  usual. 

Mr.  Rube  Jackson  opened  the  question  and  jack-pot  by 
remarking  that  he  had  seen  a  photograph  of  the  statue, 
and  thought  that  its  complexion  should  strongly  recom- 
mend it  to  the  zeal  of  the  colored  race. 

Mr.  Gus.  Johnson  passed  out  with  the  remark  that  he 
never  didn't  have  no  luck  on  jackers  nohow,  and  wanted  to 
hear  the  Bartholdi  matter  more  fully  discussed  before  ven- 
turing an  opinion. 

Mr.  Cyanide  Whiffles  came  in  without  remark. 

Mr.  Tooter  Williams  woke  up,  and  said  he  would  open 
the  pot  for  a  dollar  and  a  half.  Mr.  Rube  Jackson,  who 
saw  there  was  trouble  coming,  hastened  to  mildly  assure 
hint  it  had  already  been  opened  for  thirty-five  cents.  Then 
said  Mr.  Williams,  in  a  voice  of  war: 

"  I  rise  dat  two  dollahs,  'n  I'll  knock  de  tar  outen  de 
niggah  wot  doan'  rassle." 

This  definite  proposition  had  the  effect  of  scaring  Mr. 
Jackson  half  to  death,  and  of  recalling  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Smith  from  the  temporary  state  of  coma  into  which  he  had 
lapsed.  He  drowsily  ran  over  his  hand,  inquired  who  had 
opened  the  pot,  and  on  being  informed  of  Mr.  Williams's 
belligerent  burst  of  chips,  electrified  all  present  by  draw- 
ing forth  the  honorable  wallet  and  slapping  it  on  the  table 
with  great  violence.     He  then  said  to  Mr.  Williams: 

"  Look  hyar,  Toot,  what  yo'  doin'? " 

"  I  jess — jess  rised  dat  pot,"  faltered  Mr.  Williams,  who 
had  not  forgotten  past  experiences  with  that  wallet. 

"  Yo'  rised  it  did  yer? "  sarcastically  inquired  Mr.  Smith ; 
" yo'  rised  it?  "  Here  he  opened  the  wallet  and  shook  out 
a  roll  of  bills.  "  I  see  dat  rise  'n'  I  swole  dat  pot  ten, 
twonny— fohty  dollahs."  Here  he  leaned  back  and  smiled 
reassuringly  on  Mr.  Jackson,  who  had  begun  to  breathe 
again. 

Mr.  Williams  ran  his  hand  over.  It  somehow  didn't 
seem  to  be  as  large  as  before.     He  then  said: 

"  I — I  'sidered  dis  pot  was  fer — fer  de  fun'." 

"  Wot  fun'? "  asked  Mr.  Smith. 

"  De  pedstal  fun'." 

"  Dat  s  why  yo'  swole  de  jacker?  " 

"  Ye — yes." 

"  Well,  den,  for  de  sake  ob  de  pedstal  fun',  I  jess  swole 
it  fohty  dollahs." 

Mr.  Williams's  respiration  was  labored  for  a  few  minutes, 
during  which  time  he  ran  his  hand  over  again. 

"  Ise  a  patriot,"  he  said,  "an'  I'll  do  anyting  for  de 
cause." 

"  Den  yo'  call  dat  rise  ? " 

Mr.. Williams  threw  up  his  hand.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith 
raked  in  the  jack,  counted  it  over  twice,  and  said: 

"  De  gross  proceeds  of  dis  entertainment  am  five  dollahs 
'n'  seventy-two  cents.  Five  from  thirteen,  nine,  carry  one; 
six  'n'  four  's  nine— dat  leaves  jess  seven  cents  profit  fer  de 
fun'.  Brudder  Jackson  will  take  charge  of  de  seven  cents," 
he  concluded,  passing  that  sum  over  in  coppers. 

"  Bud  whar — war's  de  res'  ob  de  money  goin'?  "  inquired 
Mr.  Williams. 

"  De  res'  ob  de  money,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  impressively, 
"  is  absorbed  by  de  'spenses  ob  de  entertainment.  Brud- 
der Jackson  will  now  pass  round  de  aces." — Life. 


The  publishers,  says  the  New  York  Tribune  who  have 
just  bestowed  upon  the  American  people  the  "  Memoirs 
of  Sarah  Barnum,"  and  two  literary  contractors  under 
whose  superintendence  "  fifty-three  ladies  and  gentlemen  " 
turned  the  stupid  French  original  into  stupid  and  ungram- 
matical  English,  refer  with  amazing  complacency  to  an  ex- 
ploit which  entitles  them  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Anthony 
Comstock.  The  book  is  the  most  hideous  mass  of  vul- 
garity and  filth  that  ever  fell  under  our  eyes.  It  is  not  in 
the  least  amusing,  even  to  the  depraved  taste  which  de- 
lights in  personal  scandal;  it  not  piquant,  nor  witty,  nor 
"  racy,"  nor  even  severe.  Its  indecency  is  of  the  most 
brutal  and  sickening  description,  and  the  malice  with 
which  it  is  filled  is  so  repulsive  as  to  defeat  its  own  pur- 
pose. We  find  it  hard  to  realize  a  state  of  society  in  which 
a  man  can  write  such  a  book,  or  a  woman  show  her  face 
in  public  after  giving  her  name  to  it.  Probably  there  is  no 
class  of  readers  in  this  country  bad  enough  to  take  pleas- 
ure in  such  literature,  and.  the  firm  which  made  haste  to 
reproduce  it  will  not  soon  outlive  the  disgrace  of  the  en- 
terprise. In  Paris,  however,  the  book  is  treated  as  the 
sensation  of  the  season.  The  two  women  most  concerned 
in  it  figure  in  a  fight  which  would  have  disgraced  Billy 
McGlory's  dance-house ;  creatures  in  the  costume  of  gen- 
tlemen assist  in  the  row;  the  scandal  becomes  a  dramatic 
event  of  the  first  magnitude  and  a  newspaper  topic  of  the 
most  thrilling  moment;  society  doubtless  rinds  it  a  theme 
of  more  serious  conversation  than  the  fortunes  of  the 
French  arms,  or  the  alliance  of  the  Republic.  Nothing 
excites  Paris  so  much  as  the  affairs  of  a  woman  of  bad 
character.  What  are  we  to  think  of  a  great,  brilliant,  and 
polished  city,  which  professes  to  teach  refinement,  ele- 
gance, manners,  art,  science,  letters,  politics,  to  all  the 
world,  and  yet  make  an  abomination  like  this  the  talk  of 
the  town?  The  truth  is  that  French  literature  has  been 
tending  for  many  years  toward  the  "  Memoirs  of  Sarah 
Barnum."  That  disgusting  pamphlet  is  the  natural  de- 
velopment of  the  long-cherished  love  of  lubricity  fo  which 
a  distinguished  lecturer  recently  made  a  just  reference  on 
one  of  our  platforms.  The  novel  of  society,  tha  comedy 
of  contemporary  manners,  the  sprightly  and  salacious 
chronique,  the  risque  opera  bouffe,  the  dirty  realism  of 
Zola,  and  the  blackguard  bestiality  of  Mari 
arejthe  stages.of  a  literary  decay  to  which  m 
history  of  modern  or  of  ancient  times  can  sh 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    INNER  MAN. 

A  Venice  correspondent  writes:  "In  front  lies 
a  Mediterranean  steamer,  which  all  day  long  has 
been  discharging  cargo.  Gazing  westward  up 
Giudecca,  masts  and  Funnels  bar  the  sunset  and 
the  Paduan  hills;  and  from  a  little  front  room  of 
the  trattort  ihe  view  is  so  marine  that  one  keeps 
lancying  une's  self  in  some  ship  cabin.  Sea  cap- 
tains sit  and  smoke  beside  their  glass  of  grog  m 
the  pavilion  and  the  cafe.  But  we  do  not  seek 
iheij  company  at  dinner  time.  Our  way  lies  un- 
der yonder  arch,  and  up  the  narrow  alley  into  a 
paved  court.  Here  are  oleanders  in  pots,  and 
plants  of  Japanese  euonymus  in  tubs;  and  from 
the  walls  beneath  the  windows  hang  cages  of  all 
sorts  of  birds— a  talking  parrot,  a  whistling  black- 
bird, goldfinches,  canaries,  linnets.  At  Eos.  the 
fat  dog,  who  goes  to  market  daily  in  a  barchvtia 
with  fiis  master,  snuffs  around.  '  Where  are  Por- 
tho's  and  Aramis.  my  friend?'  Athos  does  not 
take  the  joke;  he  only  wags  his  stump  of  tail  and 
g>okes  his, nose  into  my  hand.  What  a  Tartufe's 
nose  it  is!  Its  bridge  displays  the  full  parade  of 
leather-bound,  brass-nailed  muzzle.  But  beneath, 
this  muzzle  i*  a  patent  sham.  The  frame  does  not 
even  pretend  to  close  on  Athos's  jaws,  and  the 
wise  dog  wears  it  like  a  decoration.  A  little  far- 
ther we  meet  that  ancient  gray  cat,  who  has  no 
discoverable  name,  but  is  famous  for  the  spright- 
liness  and  grace  with  which  she  bears  her  eighteen 
years.  Not  far  from  the  cat  one  is  sure  to  find 
Carlo,  the  bird-like,  bright-faced,  close-cropped 
Venetian  urchin,  whose  duty  is  to  trot  back- 
ward and  forwaid  between  the  cellar  and  the  din- 
lng-lables.  At  the  end  of  the  court  we  walk  into 
the  kitchen,  where  the  black-capped  little  padrone 
and  the  gigantic  white-capped  chef  are  in  close 
and  confidential  consultation.  There  can  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  about  the  excellence  of  the 
cuisine,  or  about  the  reasonable  charges  of  this 
trattoria.  A  soup  of  lentils,  followed  by  boiled 
tarbot  or  fried  soles,  beefsteak  or  mutton  cutlets, 
tordi  or  beccafichi,  with  a  salad,  the  whole  enliv- 
ened with  good  red  wine  or  Florio's  Sicilian  Mar- 
sala from  the  cask,  costs  about  four  francs.  Gas 
is  unknown  in  the  establishment.  There  is  no 
noise,  no  bustle,  no  brutality  of  waiters,  no  akur- 
issement  of  tourists.  And  when  dinner  is  done 
wc  can  sit  a  while  over  our  cigarette  and  coffee, 
talking  until  the  night  invites  us  to  stroll  along 
the  Zattere  or  a  giro  in  the  gondola." 


A  Bordeaux  correspondent  writes  to  the  Lon- 
don Times:  "  Beer  contains  about  nine  per  cent. 
of  proof  spirits,  light  wines  about  eighteen  per 
cent.,  strong  wines  thirty-four  or  thirty-six  per 
cent.,  and  gin,  whisky,  rum,  and  brandy  eighty  to 
ninety  per  cent.,  being  very  seldom  sold  of  the 
full  strength  of  proof  spirit,  much  more  frequently 
from  ten  to  seventeen  per  cent,  underproof.  Tak- 
ing all  this  into  calculation,  it  is  very  easy  to 
prove  that  for  every  three  gallons  of  proof  spirit 
consumed  in  wine  in  the  United  Kingdom — and 
forty  gallons  are  taken  as  spirits — there  are  fully 
on.-  hundred  gallons  taken  as  beer,  although  beer 
contains  only  nine  p^r  cent,  of  proof  spirits. 
This  ought  to  be  better  known.  It  is  important 
that  people  should  be  taught  how  much  alcohol 
they  drink  in  a  pint  of  beer — that  a  pint  of  beer 
contains  as  much  spirits  as  half  a  pint  of  claret, 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  port  or  sherry,  or  a  wine- 
glassful  of  gin,  whisky,  or  brandy.  Whether  a 
pint  of  beer,  or  half  a  pint  of  claret,  or  a  quarter 
of  a -pint  of  port  or  sherry  is  the  better  for  the 
drinker,  is  what  each  one  must  settle  for  himself. 
It  is  a  question  of  individual  experience  or  liking. 
■  But  so  far  as  alcoholism  is  concerned  there  is  no 
difference.  The  quantity  of  alcohol  consumed  is 
the  same.  This  question  came  up  at  one  of  the 
Medoc chateaux,  where  we  met  a  pleasant  party — 
Mr.  Howard,  the  member  for  Bedfordshire,  whose 
papers  on  French  husbandry  are  so  interesting, 
and  who  had  been  suggesting  some  improvements 
in  machinery  and  land  drainage,  and  Sir  Spencer 
Wells,  who  nad  been  in  consultation  with  an  em- 
inent Bordeaux  surgeon.  '  Half  a  pint  of  claret 
never  does  me  any  harm,'  said  Sir  Spencer.  'I 
drink  a  bottle  every- day,'  said  the  French  surgeon, 
'  sometimes  two  bottles,  but  it  never  does  me  any 
good.'     'Then   why   take   it?'   asked   the  other. 

Because  I  like  it,'  was  the  honest  reply*  And  if 
all  pleasant  things  were  as  harmless  we  should  not 
go  very  far  wrong.  A  pure  light  claret  mixed 
with  good  water  is  probably  as  near  the  ideal  of 
drink  as  can  be  taken  with  any  pleasure  by 
people  who  exercise  mind  and  body,  who  suffer 
from  indigestion  after  drinking  beer  or  tea,  whose 
head  suffers  from  strong  wines  or  spirits,  and  yet 
who  do  not  work,  or  sleep,  or  digest  well  without 
a  moderate  quantity  of  alcohol  in  some  form,  or 
who,  like  the  French  surgeon,  take  some  wine  be- 
cause they  like  it  and  it  does  no  harm." 


A  writer  has  thus  described  a  dinner  at  the 
White  House  in  Washington's  time:  "First  was 
soup,  fish,  roasted  and  hoiled  meats,  gamnon, 
f  wis,  etc.  'I  his  was  the  dinner.  The  middle  of 
the  table  was  garnished  in  the  usual  tasty  way 
wiih  small  images,  flowers  (artificial),  etc.  The 
dessert  was  first  apple-pies,  puddings,  etc.;  then 
iceden-ams,  jellies,  etc.;  then  watermelons,  musk- 
melons,  apples,  peaches,  nuts.  It  was  the  most 
solemn  dinner  ever  I  sat  at,"  continues  Maclay. 
"Not  an  health  drank,  scarce  a  word  said,  until 
the-  cloth  was  taken  away.  Then  the  President, 
taking  a  glass  of  wine,  with  great  formality  drank 
the  health  of  every  individual  by  name  around  the 
table.  Everybody  imitated  him — charged  glasses, 
and  such  a  buzz  of  'health,  sir,' and  'health,  mad- 
am,'and  'thank  you,  sir,' and  'thank  you,  mad- 
am,' never  had  I  heard  before.  The  ladies  sat  a 
good  while  and  the  bottle  passed  about,  but  there 
was  a  dead  silence  almost.  Mrs.  Washington  at 
last  withdrew  with  ihe  ladies.  I  expected  the 
men  would  l>egin,  but  the  same  stillness  remained. 
Tfie  President  told  of  a  New  England  clergyman 
wh  >  had  lost  a  hat  and  wig  in  passing  a  river 
called  the  Brunks.  He  smiled  and  everybody  else 
laughed.  He  now  and  then  said  a  sentence  or 
two  on  some  common  subject,  and  what  he  said 
was  not  amiss.  The  President  kept  a  fork  «n  his 
hand  when  the  cloth  was  :aken  away,  I  thought 
for  the  p  rpose  of  picking  nut*.  He  ate  no  nuts, 
but  played  wi'h  the  fork,  striking  on  the  edge  of 
the  table  with  it.  We  did  not  sit  long  after  the 
ladies   retired.      The    President  arose,    went    up 

to  drink  coffee — the  company  followed. 
edent  was  followed  at  President  Arthur's 

.  last  yea.'." 


THE   TUNEFUL   LIAR. 

Leap-Year  Lyrics. 
I. 
Can  I  forget  thai  winter  night 

In  eighteen  eighty-four. 
When,  Nelliej  charming  little  sprite, 

Came  tapping  at  the  door? 
'  Good  evening,  miss,"  I  blushing  said, 

For  in  my  heart  I  knew — 
And,  knowing,  hung  my  pretty  head- 
That  Nellie  came  to  woo. 
She  clasped  my  big,  red  hand,  and  fell 

Adown  upon  her  knees, 
And  cried :  "  Vou  know  I  love  you  well, 

So  Ik  my  husband  please!" 
And  then  she  swore  she'd  ever  be 

A  tender  wife  and  true — 
Ah,  what  delight  it  was  tome 

That  Nellie  came  to  woo! 
She'd  lace  my  shoes,  and  darn  my  hose, 

And  mend  my  shirts,  she  said, 
And  grease  my  comely  Roman  nose 

Each  night  on  going  to  bed; 
She'd  build  the  fires,  and  fetch  the  coal. 

And  split  the  kindling,  too — 
Love's  perjuries  o'erwhelmed  her  soul 

When  Nellie  came  to  woo. 
And  as  I,  blushing,  gave  no  check 

To  her  advances  rash, 
She  twined  her  arms  around  my  neck 

And  toyed  with  my  mustache; 
And  then  she  pleaded  for  a  kiss, 

While  I— what  could  I  do 
Tut  coyly  yield  me  to  that  bliss 
i  Nellie 


When  : 


Ihe  came  to  woo: 


I  am  engaged,  and  proudly  wear 

A  gorgeous  diamond  ring. 
And  I  shall  wed  my  lover  tair 

Some  time  in  gentle  spring. 
I  face  my  doom  without  a  sigh — 

And  so,  forsooth,  would  you, 
If  you  but  loved  as  well  as  I, 

And  Nellie  came  to  woo. 
n. 
Miss  Jennie  is  a  winsome  gill — 

The  fairest  lass  of  many; 
And  I  would  be  a  heartless  churl 

Did  I  not  love  Miss  Jennie. 
But  when  into  my  listening  ear 

Her  tide  of  passion  gushes,    . 
I  scream  and  run  away,  for  fear 

She'll  see  my  telltale  blushes. 
Miss  Susie  is  so  sweet  and  mild, 

And  loves  me,  oh!  so  dearly; 
I  can't  reject  the  little  child — 

'T would  drive  her  crazy,  nearly. 
But  as  she  hangs  upon  the  gale 

And  sings  her  hopeless  sorrow, 
I  murmur:  "It  is  getting  late. 

Please  come  around  to-morrow." 
And  there  is  rosy,  romping  Belle — 

And  there  is  proud  Ophelia — 
And  pensive,  lofty-minded  Nell, 

And  prattling  little  Delia; 
And  I  am  wooed  by  Eloise, 

And  courted,  too,  by  Jessie. 
While  Maggie  falls  upon  her  knees, 

And  ditto  charming  Bessie. 
There's  still  another — homely  she — 

The  gaunt,  uncouth  Eliza; 
When  hrst  she  came  a-wooing  me, 

Oh,  how  I  did  despise  her! 
But  as  she  fondly  lingered  near 

There  fell,  like  dripping  honey. 
The  sweet  assurance  on  my  ear 

She  had  a  heap  of  money ! 
So,  though  I  sigh  for  Jennie's  curls 

And  Delia  so  impas'sioned, 
And  hanker  for  the  other  girls 

So  sweetly,  grandly  fashioned, 
It  seems  decreed  that  I  should  part 

From  all  these  charming  witches, 
And  sacrifice  my  manly  heart 

To  gaunt  Eliza's  riches! 

— Eugene  Field  in  Chicago  News. 


The  Strongest  and  Best ! 

THOMAS  PRICE,  Analytic  Chemist,  pronounces  the 
GIANT  BAKING  POWDER  nearly  one-third  stronger 
than  any  manufactured  or  sold  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

San  Francisco,  September  24,  1SB3. 
H.  E.  BOTHIN,  President  Bothin  MTg  Co.: 

Dear  Sir — After  careful  and  complete  chemical  analy- 
sis of  a  can  of  Giant  Baking  Powder,  purchased  by  us  in 
open  market,  we  find  that  it  does  not  contain  alum,  acid 
phosphate,  terra  alba,  or  any  injurious  substance,  but  is  a 
pure,  healthful  Cream  Tartar  Baking  Powder,  and  as  such 
can  recommend  it  to  consumers. 

\VM.  T.  WENZELL  &  CO., 
We  concur:  Analytic  Chemists. 

R.  BEVERLY  COLE,  M.  D. 
j.  L.  MEARES,  M.  D-,  Health  Officer. 
ALFRED  W.  PERRY,  M.  D.,  )  Members  of  San 


The  Wails  of  a  Musical  Victim. 
Though  full  of  great  musical  lore, 
Old  bach  is  a  terrible  bore. 

A  fugue  without  tune 

He  thought  was  a  boon, 
So  he  wrote  seven  thousand  or  more. 
I  don't  think  that  ever  I  swore  so 
As  when  I  first  heard  a  Liszt  Morceau. 

Chromatic  suspensions 

And  other  dissensions 
Are  what  people  say  they  adore  so. 
When  a  tune  is  with  sugar  o'erladen. 
Just  the  thing  for  a  boarding-school  maiden, 

With  sweet  viols  and  flute, 

Then  beyond  all  dispute 
It's  some  composition  by  Haydn. 
When  all  the  brasses  are  sturdy, 
When  ihe  tune's  like  an  old  hurdy-gurdy, 

When  the  cornet's  turned  loose 

And  the  drum  plays  the  deuce, 
It's  all  operatic — by  Verdi. 
Wagner  hates  all  the  music  Semitic, 
But  his  music  knocks  some  paralytic. 

Why  they  all  can't  agree 

I  never  could  see, 
Put  I  do  not  set  up  for  a  critic. 

—Musical  Herald. 

Abou  Ben  Butler. 
Abou  P<en  Butler  (who  has  just  been  fired) 
Awoke  one  night,  almighty  cross  and  tired. 
He  saw  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room. 
The  Spirit  of  a  Presidential  Boom, 
Who  wrote  on  parchment   tanned  from  human 

skin. 
Exceeding  "check  "  caused  Builer  to  begin, 
And  to  the  Presence  in  the  room  he  said: 
'What   writest  thou?"     The   spectre   raised  its 
head, 
And  answered,  with  a  gesture  most  uncouth  : 
'The  names  of  demagogues  who  love  the  Truth." 
'Is  mine  left  out?"  said  Butler.  "  I  should  smile," 
Replied  the  Spirit.     Builer  thought  a  while, 
And  then  he  said :  "  Please  put  it  in  your  note, 
I  only  lie  to  gain  the  colored  vote." 
The  Spirit  wrote  and  vanished.    The  next  night 
It  came  again,  with  evident  delight,  , 
And  showed  the  names  of  politicians  dead, 
And  loJ  Ben  Butler's  name  was  at  the  head  ! 
— Leigh  Hunt  {adapted)  in  Life. 


\Y.  A.  DOUGLASS,  M.  D., 
AUG.  ALERS,  M.  D., 


Francisco   Board 
of  Health. 


Manufactured  by 
BOTHI.V   MPF>G  COMPAX1, 

IT    and    19    .Main    Street,    San    Francisco. 

ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR  IT. 


An  Old  Soldier's 

EXPERIENCE. 

"  Calvert,  Texas, 

May  3, 1882. 
"  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
valuable  qualities  of 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

as  a  cough  remedy. 

"  While  with  Churchill's  army,  just  before 
the  battle  of  Vicksburg,  I  contracted  a  se- 
vere cold,  which  terminated  in  a  dangerous 
cough.  I  found  no  relief  till  on  our  march 
we  came  to  a  country  store,  where,  on  asking 
for  some  remedy,  1  was  urged  to  tryAYEB's 
Cheeky  Pectobal. 

"I  did  so,  and  was  rapidly  cured.  Since 
then  I  have  kept  the  Pectoral  constantly  by 
me,  for  family  use,  aud  I  have  found  it  to  be 
an  invaluable  remedy  for  throat  and  lung 
diseases.  J.  W.  Whitley." 

Thousands  of  testimonials  certify  to  the 
prompt  cure  of  all  bronchial  and  lung 
affections,  by  the  use  of  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral.  Being  very  palatable,  the  young- 
est children  take  it  readily. 

PREPARED  BT 

Dr.J.C.Ayer&  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


fltmga&i 


LAXATIVE. 


THE     BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

"  THE    RICHEST     OF     KATURA1 
APERILAT   WATERS." 

Earon  Liebig. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GE   TLE.' 

Dr.  1  o  er.'s,  Univ.  Coll.  Uosp 

London,  England. 

Cw.'nary  Pi>sc.  a  H'imgtassful  bclor*  brca'  fast 
Ol  all  L  ru^is's  and  Mirural  II  ater  Dealers. 

FOB  <AIE  BT 

A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

522  Montgomery  SI..  8an  FrauctBro. 


BUSINESS 
COLLECE. 

[  No.  24  Post  Street, 

BAX  FBA2TCIBCO,  C.'.L. 

Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute. 


GRAN  U  LA 

An  incomparable  Food   for  Invalids  and  Children; 

ol-est  and  best  health  food  jjnown;  delicious  as  a  diet; 
grocers  and  druggists  *ell  it.     Manufactured  by 

•  UK  HOME  liKAMIA  CO..  Dansville,   N.  V. 

Wholesale  Agents:  HICKOX  &  CO..  San  Francisco, 
Cal.;  WATSON,  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Or.;  H. 
JEVNE,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


NOW  READY cicarette 

"CLOTH  OF  GOLD." 

(Straight  .tlcsh.l 

SWEET,    DELICATE,   AND    MILD!! 

This  Cigarette  is  made  from  the  finest  and  most  costly 
leaf  from  that  region  o(  Virginia  particularly  adapted  for 
growing  tobacco  for  Cigarettes.  Our  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  enables  us  to  secure  the  most  ?uital  le  kinds 
of  tobacco  and  thus  present  this  superior  article,  with  the 
full  assurance  THAT  ITS  EQUAL  HAS  NEVER  BE- 
FORE BEEN  OfFERED.  A  higher  grade  Cigarette 
can  not  be  produced.  We  call  particular  attention  to  the 
superior  quality  of  our  old  brands  of  Cigarettes.  They 
can  not  be  surpassed. 

Twrive  First  Prize  Medals. 
Peerless  Tobacco  Works. 

WM.  S.  KIMBALL  A  CO. 


»  TAILORING  » 

Immense  Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  St. 

»  TAILORING  » 

Cheapest  House,  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  Street. 

»  TAILORING  » 

J.  S.  HAND,    Merchant  Tailor  and  Clothier, 
314  Kearny  Street. 


:  tMiljcMM  <S*,©QW 


'    4-11    413   &   4IS     SANEOME    ST.  S.F 

Importers  of  All  Hinds  of  Paper. 


ANTI-FAT. 

The  Greatest    Discovery    of"  the    Age  by  an 

English  lady,  who  has,  by  close  study  and  practice,  found 
a  remedy  whereby  people  of  either  *ex  can  be  reduced  in 
flesh  at  the  rate  of  five  to  -even  pounds  a  month  without 
injury  to  health  or  look.,  the  skin  on  body  and  face  retain- 
ing Its  smooth  appearance.  This  treatment  strengthens 
the  nerves  and  muscles,  destroying  only  the  fat,  which  is 
simply  a  watery  fluid  in  the  tissues,  producing  gout,  rheu- 
matism, incipient  paralysis,  apoplexy,  and  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  heart.  Address  ANTI-FAT,  oflice  box  1925, 
city. 

CALIFORNIA  MIMNU  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business.  Ran  Francisco, 
California.     Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  1884,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  iv)  of  Twenty  (30c)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  U.  S.  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  th»  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Monday,  the  eleventh  (nth)  day  of  February, 
1884,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold 
on  Saturday,  the  eighth  (8th)  day  of  March,  1884,  to  pay 
the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  costs  of  adver- 
tising and  expenses  of  sale. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WASTED. 


Back    Numbers   of  The   Argonaut. 


Vol.  IV,  No.  4;  Vol.  XII,  No.  9.— We  will  pay  twenty- 
five  cents  each  for  either  of  these  numbers  at  the  Business 
Office  of  this  paper. 


mailed  pnpp  to  all  applicants  and  to 
customers  of  last  iflCt  year  without  ordering  it. 
It  contains  illustrations,  prices,  descriptions  and 
directions  for  planting  all  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds.  Plants,  etc.    Invaluable  to  all. 

D.M.  FERRY  &C0.D& 


D 


TVIDEXn    X0T1CE.—  THE    CALf- 

FORN1A  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETV- 
Northwest  comer  Powell  and  Eddy  Streets.  For  ihe  half 
year  end;nc  with  De  .3  tSS  .a  dividend  has  been  declared 
a  the  rate  of  four  and  thirty-two  O'le-hundredths  (4  32-100) 
p-r  cent,  oer  annum  on  Term  Deposits,  and  three  and  sixty 
O  r  hundredths  (i  fr>ioo)  per  rent  i-er  annum  on  Oidinary 
Deposits  and  two  (2)  per  rent  per  annum  on  Commercial 
deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Wednesday, 
Janua  y  2,    884.     By  order. 

VERNON    CAMPBELL.  Secretary. 

fyVIDEND    NOTICE.— THE    GER- 

man  Savings  and  Loan  Society.  For  the  half  y  ear 
endine  D  c  31,  188  J,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  GER- 
MAN SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY  has  declared 
a  dividend  on  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  four  and 
thirty-two  one  hundredths  (4  32-100)  per  cent  per  annum, 
and  on  Ordinary  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  three  and  six- 
tenths  (3  6-iot  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  on  and  after 
the  2d  day  of  January,  1S8*. 
By  order.  GEORGE  LETTE,  Secretary. 
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C  P.  R.  R. 


fimp  Schedule,  Saturday,  Octbber  30,  1883. 


TRAIN'S  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT, 
SAN"   FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


9.30  A.M. 
*4-00    P.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

3.30   *•«• 

4.30   P.M. 

S.OO  A.M. 
•4.OO    P.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

3.3O   P.M. 

9.30   A.M. 

4.30   P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
•4.00    P.M. 

7.30   A.M. 

4.30   P.M. 

9.30    A.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
*S.OO    P.M. 

9.30    A.M. 

9.30   A.M. 

8.OQ   A.M. 

9.30   A.M. 

4.3O   P.M. 

7.3O  A.M. 
IO.OO   A.M. 

3.OO  P.M. 
•5.OO    P.M. 

3.3O   P.M. 

5.30   P.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

fi.OO   A.M. 

8.CO  A.M. 

7.3O   A.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

3.3O   P.M. 

4.30  P.M. 
•4.OO   P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
{lO.OO   A.M. 

3.OO   P.M. 

b.OO   A.M. 

9.3O    A.M. 

3.30  P.M. 
•4.00   P.M. 


DESTINATION". 


. .  An tioch  and  Martinez 

..Bcnicia 


.Calistoga  and  Napa.. 
!  Colfax 


iDeming,  El  Paso  |  Express... 
and  East J  Emigrant  . 

}  Gait  and  (  via  Livennore 

(Stockton  ]  via   Martinez 

..lone 

.  -  Knight's  Landing 

..Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  .Livtr.uorc  anu  Pie; 


. .  Madera  and  Fresno 

I  Mojave,  Needles,  I  Express.. . 

I  and  East. J  Emigrant  . 

.  .  Marysville  and  Chico 

..Nilesand  Haywards 


1  Ogden  and  I  Express 

1  East J  Emigrant 

I  Red  Bluaf      t  via  Marysville. 
land  Tehama  \  via  Wooulana.. 

. .  Redoing 

..Sacramento,  via  Livennore 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Bcnicia 

"  via  Bcnicia 

. .  Sacramento  River  Steamers. . . 
..San  Jose" 


.  Vallejo  . 


3.30  p.m.  ..Virginia  City. 

ti.oo  a.m.   .-Woojland 

4.30  p.m-1-.       "  


3.40  P.M. 
"I2.IO    P.M. 

6.40    P.M. 

8.4O  P.M. 
IO.IO  A.M. 
*IO.IO   A.M. 

6.4O   P.M. 

5.40   P.M. 

8.40  P.M. 

2.40   P.M. 

7.10   A.M. 

5.40  P.M. 
'I2.IO   P.M. 

5.4O  P.M. 
IO.IO   A.M. 

2.40    P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 
*8-40   A.M. 

2.40   P.M. 

2.40  P.M. 
lI2.IO   P.M. 

5.40   P.M. 

2.40    P.M. 

7.10   A.M. 

S.40   P.M. 

3.4O   P.M. 

9.40  A.M. 
•0.40    A.M. 

8.40    P.M. 

9.4O    A.M. 

5.4O    P-M. 

6.40    P.M. 

5.4O    P.M. 

5.40    P.M. 

6.40   P.M. 

8.40  P.M. 
IO.IO  A.M. 
*6.00  A.M. 
•3.40  P.M. 
t3.40   P.M. 

6.40    P-M. 

2.4O    P.M. 

8.4O  P.M. 
'I2.IO  P.M. 
IO.IO   A.M. 

8.40    P.M. 

6.4O  P.M. 
IO.IO    A.M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  4.30  p.  m.  can  meet  Pa- 
cific Express  from  Oregon  at  Bcnicia;  and  that  leaving  at 
9.30  A.  M.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  the  Needles  and 
El  Paso  at  Antioch. 

•Sundays  excepted.  J  Sundays  only. 


I,«CAL  FEKKY  TRA1KS  (via  Oakland  Pier). 

FROM  SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND  — •e.ooj  *6-30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11-30,  12. co,  12.3c, 
1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4-00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  b.co,  9.00,   io.oo,    1 1. oot  '13.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE— •0.00,  •6.30,  •7.00,  •7.30,  *8.oo, 
•8.30,  •3.30,  *4-oo,  '4.30,  '5.00,  *5-3o,  "6.00,  *6-30,  9.00. 

To    FRUIT    VALE    (\ia  Alameda)  —  '9-30   a.   u.,   6.30, 

Jll.OO,  -I2.00    P.M. 

To   ALAMEDA— *6.oo,    *6.3o,    7.00,   *7-3°-    8.00,    *3.3o, 

9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  $10.30,  11.00,  {11.30,  ii.uo,  I12.30,  1. 00, 

(1-30,   2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,    4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.co,   6.30, 

7,00,   8.00,  p.oo,    10.00,    II.OO,  *I3.O0. 
To   BERKELEY — *6.oo,   "6.30,    7.00,    '7.30,   8.00,  *8-3o, 

9.00,  49.30,  10.00,  ti°-3°>  11.00,  %  11.30,  ia.co,  1.00,2.00, 

3.00,  4.00,  4.30,    5.00,  5.30,    6.00,  6.30,    7-o»,  8.00,  g.oo, 

10.00,    11.00,   *12.O0. 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  •7.30,18.00, 

•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,     11.00,    ji.oo,    2.00,    3.00,    4.00,  *4.3o, 

5.00,  *5-30,  6.00,  *0.3O,  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From    FRUIT    VALE— *6.33,    '6.53,    '7.23,   "7.53,  *8.23, 

•8.53,    "9.23,  *io.3i,    *4.33,    *4.53,    "s.S},    *5.53,    *6.33, 

*6-53>  7-25.  </-5^- 
From  FRUIT  \ALE  (via  Alameda)— *5. 15,  •5.45,   +6.45, 

tg-iS'  *3-I5- 
From  EAST    OAKLAND — *5-3o,  *6.oo,   6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

8.00,  8.30,    o.<-o,  9.30,    ig.go,     10.30,    11.00,   11.30,    12.00, 

13.30,    i.ou,   1.30,   2.00,   2.30,   3.00,    3.30,    4.00,    4-30,   5.00, 

5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  S.57,  9.57,   10.57. 
From    BROADWAY,    Oakland— "5.37,    "O-oy,    6.37,    7.07, 

7.37,  8.07,    8.37,    9.07,    9.37,    10.07,    10-37.    "-07.    "-37. 

12.07,  13.37,  107.   1-37.  2-W.  2-37.  3-°7.  3-37.  4-Q7,  4-37. 

5-°7.  5-37>  6-07.  6-37.  7-&7,  3.c6,  9.00,   io.co,  11.06. 
From    ALAMEDA — '5.22,  '5.52,   "6.22,  6.52,  •7.22,  7.52, 

•8.33,  8.53,  9.22,  9.52,  flO.22,  IO.52,  f 1 1-23,  II.53,  {13.23, 
12.52,  1 1.33,  I.52,  2.52,  3.23,  3.52,  4-23,  4.52,  5-23,  5.52, 
6.32,    6.53;    7.52,    3.52,    9.52,    IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— '5.15,  "5.45,  'fi-ij,  6.45,  *7-i5,  7-45, 
*<3.i5,  8.45.  tg-'S.  9-45.  t»o-i5.  «M5i  T-"-t5.  "-45. 
i=-45.  *-45.  2-45.  3-45.  4-15.  4-45.  5-15.  5-45.  »-'5.  6-45. 
7-45.  a.45,  9.45,    10,45. 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— *S.45,  '6.15,  6.45,  *7.is, 
7.45,  S.45,  J9.15,  9.45,  10.45,  t"-45,  1.45,  2.45,  3.45, 
4-45.  *5-t5.  5-45.  '6-15.  0-45.  *7-*5- 

CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN    FRANCISCO— •?. 15,  9.15,  11-15,  1.15,  3.15, 

5.15. 
From  OAKLAND — *6.is,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  2.15,  4.15. 


•  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


t  Sunday*  only. 


"  Standard  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  Jew- 
elers, 101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass,  it  Tkt.  Agt. 


The  Butet^*  C-rrDE  15  is- 
ued  Harch  and  bept.,  each, 
jvear:  21ft  pages,  8£xll£ 
1  inches,  with  over  3,30O 
illustrations — a  -whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gives  whole- 
sale prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods 
for  personal  or  family  nse.  Tells  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluable  books  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  map 
kets  of  the  world.  We  will  mail  a  copy 
Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage — 7  cents.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
Eespectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO- 

127  *  88»  Wabuh  Arenac  Chicara.  ILL 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  10  conceal  Goods.       Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWE\,  POKTFK  &  CO., 

Fl"NLEAL    DIRECTORS, 

IIS  Geary  Street,  San  Franc>co, opposite  Starr  King's 

Church.     Finot  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

J.  R.  CPWBN,  D.  H.  SCHUYLER.  J..  W.  PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


WINTER  ARRAXGEMEXT. 

Commenclug  Sunday,    November    11,  1SS3, 

And  until  further  notice,  passenger  trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend 
Street,  betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows: 


T6.50  A.M. 

8.30  A.M. 

IO.40  A.M. 

•3.30  P.M. 

4.25  P.M. 

•5.10  p.m. 

6.30    P.M. 


DESTINATION. 


-San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and. 
Menlo  Park 


3.36  P.M. 
.4.59  P.M. 


3.30  A.M. 
IO.4O  A.M. 
•3.30    P.M. 


. .  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and . 
Principal  Way  Stations 


10.40  a.m.  j  .-Gilroy,  Pajaro,  CastroviHe..      "10.02  A.M. 
•3.30  p.m.  J Salinas,  and   Monterey 5.55  p.m. 


j. 40  a.m.  (  — Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos...  | 


. .  Watsonville,  Soijuel,  Aptos. . 
(Camp  Cap  i  to  la)  &  Santa  Cruz, 
broad  gauge,  no  change  of  cars 


'to.02  A.M. 


10.40  a.m.  I  .-Soledad  and  Way  Stations..  |       5.55  p.m. 


*  Sundays  excepted.        t  Sundays  only  (sportsmen's  train). 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pcscadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwooo, 
which  connect  with  S.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Rouna-Trip  Tickets — at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  So^juel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  Paraiso  and 
Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION    TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday — good  to  return  on  Monday 
— to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $2.50;  to  Gilroy,  $4.00;  to 
Monterey  or  Santa  Cniz,  $5.00,  and  to  principal  points  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  San  Jose. 

Ticket  Offices— Passenger  Depot,   Townsend  Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street,  Granu 
Hotel. 
A.  C  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Division  ana  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  lime  Schedule. 


XOKTiJ  PAUtlU  UOASI  K,  K. 


TIME   TABLJ3. 

Coninieuclus  Monday,  January    2  1st,  188-4, 

and  until  further  notice.  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  fot- 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentiti  Ferry)— f  10.15, 
"11.15  a-  «■•  *4-5°»  f5-°o  (*•  m- 

(\  ia  Saucclito  Ferry) — (7.00,  "9.20  a.  m.,  '12.30,  "3.20, 
*5*3°»  '5-3°  P-  *'■ 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *3.oo, 
f8-5o  a.  M-,  "12.30,  '3-35  p.  w. 

(Via  Saucclito  Ferry) — '6.411,  "6.50,  "9-15  a.  M.,  1 12.00 
If.,  "2.50,  '5.10  p.  11.         *  \\  cck  Days.     7  Sunaays  only. 


For    SAUCE LITO    (Week     Days)  — 9.20    A.    M.,     1.15, 

3.20,  5.30  P.  M. 

(Sunuays) — 7-00,  10.00  a.  M-,  12.30,  2.00,  5.30  p.  M. 
From   SAUCELITO  (Week   Days)  —  7.45,  10.00  a.  m., 
12.00  M.,  3.50  p.  u. 
(Sunaayst — 7.45,  11.00  a.  m.,  1.05,  3.15,  6.10  p.  M. 
Extra  trip — From  Saucclito,  on  baturuay  at  6.15  P.  M. 


11.15  A.  3A.  Daily,  Sudays  excepted  (via  San  Quen- 
tin  Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan  Mills  and 
Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan  Mills  ar- 
rives in  S.  F.  at  1.45  p.  m.) 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 

Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days for  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  MenGocino  City,  Caspar,  NojO,  Kiocsil- 
lah,  \\  cstport,  ana  all  points  on  the  Norm  Coast. 


SATURDAY   TO    MONDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  en  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing   Monday:     Fairfax,    in    Cam^i    Taylor,    *2 ;    Point 
Reyes,  $2.50;   1 omales,  -$3.50 ;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
7.00  A.  M.  from  Saucclito  Ferry,  Excursion  Train  every 

Sunday  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning,  arrives  in  San   Francisco  (via  Saucelito  Ferry) 

6.50  P.  M. 
Fares   for  round  trv — Fairfax,  $1 ;    Camp  Taylor,  $1.75; 

Point  Reyes,  $2. 

DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Ticket  Agent. 

GENERAL   OFFICES,  40S    CALIFORNIA   STREET. 


Morris  &  Kennedy's 

ART  GALLERY, 

NOS.  19  AND  21   POST  STREET. 


We  have  ju>|  received  a  very  »nt  collection 
of  >ei>  etchings  and  Engravings,  and  a  lot  of 
choice  Bronzps  aud  Ca*ls,  suitable  Tor  Holi- 
day Presents.  Also,  the  very  latest  style  ol 
Frames. 

ART  CiALLEKE  FREE.     OPEN  EYEMXGS. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

Sealer  in    House,  Steam,  Foundry,  and 

CUMBERLAND    COAL, 

i:.v.i  isji  < oki:  am>  pic  iiiox, 
120  Beale  Street,  Sun  Francisco, 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAJISIUP  (OSPASY 

FOR  JAPAX   WD  CHINA 

Leave  Wharf  corner    First   and    Brannan  Streets,  at    13 
o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA    AND    HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with   steamers    for  Shanghai. 

From  San  Froncisco  for 
Steamer  1SS4.  HONGKONG. 

ARABIC Thursday,  February  7th. 

OCEANIC -Saturday,  March  Sth. 

ARABIC Saturday,  April  26th. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  May   27th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,   Lnion  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN',  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,   President. 


PACIFIC  JLAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail: 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 
City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro January  14,1884 

At  12  o'clock  11.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 
San  Bias January  15 

At  'to  o'clock  a.  M.,  taking  freight  and  pas-^engers  to 
MAZATLAN,  SAN  BLAS,  MANZANTLLO,  and  ACA- 
PL'LCO,  and  via  ACAPLLCO  for  Lower  Mexican  anti 
Central  American  ports,  calling  at  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUA- 
TEMALA and  LA  LIBER  IAD  to  land  passengcis  and 
mails. 

Tickets  to  and  from  Europe  by  any  line  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  rates  ;  also  for  Havana  and  all  West  lncia  ports. 

For  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY, 

Zealandia January    18 

At   4.30  p.  H.,  or   immediately    on  arrival  of  the  English 
mails. 

Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,   D1MOND  0:  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows: 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.  u.,  on  the  5th,  10th,  *5th,  20th,  25th,  and  30th  of 
every  montn.  I'hc  steamer  sailing  the  30th  of  each  mouin 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska- 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.   R.  &   N.  Co.,  every  three  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PURT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVTQTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PtDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  Dlfc.GO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  cv-ry  fiftn  da> — a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  V\  eanesuay  at  9  a.  U. 

For  Pu INT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc..  every 
Monday,  3  v.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Stkeet. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,    General    Agents, 

No.    10  Market  Street,   San   Francisco. 


SHEI-HELD.        K-  W.  SfALLDI.SG. 


J.    l-ATTE.kSO> 


BT~SAW  MANUFACTUF ... 


17  and  19  FREMOXT  STREET,  SAX    FRAN'CISCO. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB    GAKDENS.    Hill.',     JIMS,     IVD     MR! 

I>EP.4KrME>T«, 

Mantrfactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA     PEBi'K.4     AXD     BTBBES 

MAM  FACT:  B1N6    COMPAXT. 


Carbollzpd  Babbei'  Hose.  Standard.  OJalte.f 
rTc*s,j  Enbher  Hose.  Extra  "  A  "  Robber  Uo»e. 
Robber  Hose,  <CompetilIonT>  Suction  Hose, 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Flre-Eneine 
Hose.  €arboIfzed  ** Maltese  Cross"  Brand. 

till  Es,    GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  OBDLB 


FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES 

JOHN  WTTAYLOR, 

MANAGER 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,  Lessee. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  the  centre  of  San  Francbtco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  or  the  world.  It  hi  Fire  and 
Earthquake-proof.  It  has  Five  elevators. 
Every  room  Is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The 
ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  cen- 
tral court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light, 
its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies, 
its  carriage- way,  and  its  tropical  plants.  Is 
a  feature  hitherto  unknown  In  American 
hotels.  Uuests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant Is  the  Finest  In  the  city. 


THE      NEVADA     BANK. 

OF  SAN"  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up    Capital 93.OU0.00O  In  Gold. 

DIRECTORS. 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Ceo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President  ; 
James  G.  Fair,        James  L.  Flood,         John  W.  Maclcay. 


J.  S.    Ang. 


,  Secretary  and  Cashier", 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 


New  York  Agency,  6a  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lim'd. 


THE   BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas   Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jk Assistant  Cashier. 

AtiEATS—  Xew  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California;  liosion,  ireiuont  Aattoiial 
Bank;  Chicago,  li-Iun  National  Bank;  :- 1. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bauk;  \ew  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  London,  A. 
il.  Rothschild  A  Sons;  ihinn,  Japan  India, 
and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
sponaents  in  all  the  principal  mining  cUtricts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Creak  Issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  irankfon.-on-IMaiii,  Antucrp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Lopcuiiagen,  Stockholm,  Gottueig, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  A'icklanu,  tioiig- 
kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama. 

The  ANtiLO-CALIFOBNIAX  BANK 

LIMITED, 
>'.  E.  corner  Pine  and  Sausome  Streets. 

London  Office,  3  Angel  Court.     New  York  Agents,  J.  W. 
Scligman  &  Co.,  -21  Broad  Street. 


Authorized  Capital  stock.. 


$ti,000,OCU 


Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections, 
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THE        ARGONAUf. 


Miss  Jeffreys-Lewis's  gallery  of  disreputable 
characters  increases  in  point  of  interest  as  it  in- 
creases in  point  of  numbers.  Forget -me-Not  is, 
perhaps,  the  least  interesting  woman  of  the  trio 
from  a  criminal  standpoint.  Zicka  is  a  thief,  and 
La  Belle  Russe  a  would-be  murderess.  Stephanie 
de  Mohrivart  has  gone  no  farther  in  this  part  of 
the  criminal  calendar  than  to  escape  assassina- 
tion. Though  it  is  vulgar  to  be  the  object  of  an 
attempted  assassination— it  being  the  imperial 
prerogative  of  the  Czar  only,  to  escape  aristo- 
cratically—it is  not  a  crime.  Hence,  Stephanie 
is  a  shade  less  deeply  dipped  than  her  more  erring 
dramatic  sisters,  and,  perhaps,  a  shade  more  nat- 
ural by  consequence.  She  is  a  saucy  jade,  too, 
and  one  admires  impertinence  upon  the  stage, 
when  it  is  the  airy  impertinence  of  reckless  wit, 
as  in  the  case  of  Stephanie.  That  of  La  Belle 
Russe  is  a  different  article.  Hers  is  the  ineradi- 
cable mark  of  her  old  life.  Stephanie  is  a  woman 
who  knows  and  acknowledges  the  power  of  les 
convenances.  La  Belle  Russe,  within  twelve 
hours  of  her  arrival,  distributes  herself  about  the 
sofas  of  Calthorpe  in  a  series  of  limp  attitudes, 
any  one  of  which  would  shock  the  most  ordinary 
English  woman  properly  brought  up  with  a  back- 
board, as  all  English  gentlewomen  are.  As  Miss 
Lewis  has  not  posed  since  the  retirement  of  "  La 
Belle  Russe,"  it  is  evident  that  these  poses  were 
really  a  part  of  her  play— a  study  of  themselves. 
Indeed,  if  Jeffreys -Lewis's  acting  has  lost  just  a 
trifle  of  its  spontaneity,  it  is  study  that  is  account- 
able for  the  change.  She  has  played  so  often  in 
San  Francisco  that  perhaps  we  scarcely  recog- 
nize the  subtileties  of  her  improvement.  But  she 
is  an  infinitely  better  actress  than  she  was  three 
years  ago.  She  barely  escapes  being  a  great  one. 
By  just  how  much,  who  can  say?  Sometimes  one 
almost  yields  the  delicate  defining  line  to  her,  but 
never  altogether.  She  is  yet  too  theatrical  to  be 
altogether  a  queen  of  the  theatre.  She  has  the 
effect  of  being  always  keyed  up  to  concert  pitch, 
and  even  in  her  most  languorous  moment  in  "La 
Belle  Russe  "  does  not  suggest  the  repose  which  is 
one  of  the  moods  of  greatness. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  "  Forget-me-Not "  is  a 
much  lighter  play  than  either  of  the  others,  and 
that  the  Lewis  tension  must  of  necessity  be  re- 
laxed, that  she  is  most  enjoyable  in  it. 

The  social  rehabilitation  which  Stephanie  de 
Mohrivart  seeks  is  a  so  much  simpler  and  more 
every-day  affair  than  the  Tichborne  trick.  All 
that  she  asks  is  a  few  respectable  cards  upon  her 
table,  a  few  fashionable  names  upon  her  visiting- 
list,  a  few  invitations  to  make  one  of  the  swell 
mobs. 

Little  things  in  themselves,  and  yet  that  is 
about  all  there  is  in  this  great  seethe  we  call  soci- 
ety, is  it  not?  A  bubbling,  boiling  crater  of  fac- 
tions and  discontent,  of  foaming  passions  and 
fiery  unrest.  And  yet  they  who  are  without  seek 
to  climb  in,  perhaps  or.ly  because  they  must  climb. 

Perhaps  no  one  looks  upon  the  world  with 
more  infinite  yearning  than  the  intellectual  wom- 
an of  the  half-world.  Perhaps  no  one  more  thor- 
oughly understands  its  hollowness,  for  she  knows 
the  men,  and  by  nature  she  suspects  the  women. 
But  no  one  knows  better  than  she  the  value  of 
push  to  make  her  way,  once  she  can  obtain  a  foot- 
hold upon  the  slippery  globe. 

We  have  no  half-world  in  San  Francisco.  Soci- 
ety is  crystallizing,  as  people  are  fond  of  saying. 
And  we  have  the  world  and  the  middle-world.  Our 
diclassees  are  too  far  beyond  the  pale  to  be  ranked 
at  all.  The  half-world,  properly  understood,  be- 
longs to  an  older  civilization  ;  but  we  have  had  a 
Stephanie  or  two  from  abroad  even  in  our  small 
society.  They  have  fought  their  way  into  it  by 
intimidation,  even  as  Stephanie  does  in  the  play. 
and  at  least  half  a  hundred  in  that  fashionable 
audience  of  Monday  night  must  have  recognized 
the  picture. 

Though  much  of  "  Forget-me-Not "  is  well 
written,  and  the  war  between  Stephanie  and  Sir 
Horace  Welby  admirably  made,  the  play  is  child- 
ishly weak  in  spots.  The  Corsican  is  fairly 
dragged  in  by  the  ears  whenever  he  does  come, 
and  the  invalid  is  trotted  in  and  out  once  or  twice, 
apparently  just  burrowed  out  of  a  sick  bed,  just 
to  show  that  she  really  is  on  hand.  The  Corsi- 
can with  his  vendetta  is  really  quite  an  admissi- 
ble article,  the  story  being  entirely  of  continental 
Europe,  but  no  character  was  ever  inaptly  intro- 
duced as  he.  Mestayer,  by  the  way,  does  this 
small  part  exceedingly  well,  in  a  picturesque  cos- 
tume and  with  a  very  fair  case  of  Italian  accent. 


But  so  interesting  a  play  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go  longer  without  re-modeling  in  this  particu- 
lar. His  sudden  and  necessarily  aerial  flight 
from  the  balcony  of  the  drawing-room  window  to 
the  hall  staircase  is  remarkable,  yet  may  be  al- 
lowed to  pass.  But  his  first  entrance  is  simply 
and  entirely  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Joseph  Grismer,  as  Sir  Horace  Welby,  foils 
Miss  Lewis  admirably  in  their  brief  war  of  wit. 
The  author  has  made  Sir  Horace  rather  a  laggard 
lover,  f«r  such  a  discreet,  cautious,  and  thor- 
oughly non-committal,  conservative,  thoroughly 
English  proposal  was  never  given  a  hero  before. 
But  he  is  dauntless  in  this  drawing-room  war, 
which  he  conducts  with  both  force  and  finesse. 
Mr.  Grismer  plays  it  very  neatly,  for  it  is  a  neat 
part,  and  does  not  accentuate  his  victory  with  the 
figurative  crow  of  triumph  which  used  to  take  all 
the  fineness  out  of  the  play  of  another  actor  in 
the  same  role. 

Jeffreys-Lewis  has  studied  light  and  shade  to  a 
considerable  extent  since  she  went  away,  but  her 
greatest  improvement  is  in  facial  expression.  She 
has  a  Spanish  face,  though  her  eye  is  blue,  and 
the  Spanish  face  is  rather  immobile.  The  eye  may 
melt  with  love  or  fire  with  hate,  but  there  is  little 
play  about  the  lips.  Miss  Lewis  has  learned  to 
transform  her  face  with  her  transforming  moods, 
and  there  is  a  very  long  play  of  expression  be- 
tween the  smiling  impertinence  of  the  Stephanie 
who  comes  to  conquer  and  the  fear-contorted  vis- 
age of  the  vanquished  adventuress  who  flees.  A 
happy  thought  that,  to  make  the  woman  a  phyi- 
cal  coward  who  was  so  metaphysically  blunt  that 
a  fusillade  of  insult  could  fail  to  pierce  her  in- 
vulnerable effrontery. 

Perhaps  the  most  artistic  touch  in  "  Forget-me- 
Not"  is  the  fact  that  though  the  part  is  charm- 
ingly played  by  a  charming  woman,  she  does  not 
carry  a  touch  of  sympathy.  One  breathes  a  sigh 
of  relief  rather  for  the  uninteresting  little  English 
household  from  which  an  incubus  has  been  re- 
moved. 

Next  week  we  shall  have  "  Odette,"  for  the  first 
time  in  English,  in  San  Francisco.  The  furor 
over  it  is  worn  out  in  the  East,  and,  as  we  keep 
close  pace  with  our  Eastern  friends,  we  have  been 
kept  so  long  waiting  that  it  is  pretty  well  worn 
out  here.  We  like  our  novelties  while  they  are 
novelties.  Nevertheless,  there  will  be  a  grand 
rally  of  first-nighters  for  "Odette." 

"  Photos,"  resurrected,  proves  to  be  more  spark- 
ling than  upon  its  first  appearance.  The  inefti- 
cients  in  "  Skipped  by  the  Light  of  the  Moon  " 
having  been  carefully  eliminated  from  this  cast, 
there  is  a  very  bright  group  engaged  in  rollicking 
through  "Photos."  The  first  act  of  "Photos" 
is  very  bad  indeed.  Of  course,  it  is  only  a  note 
of  preparation,  as  is  the  first  act  in  all  the  spe- 
cialty plays,  but  there  really  seems  to  be  no  rea- 
son why  a  lot  of  people  who  are  going  to  sparkle, 
shouldn't  begin  to  sparkle  early  in  the  evening. 

When  it  comes,  however,  it  is  all  good,  the 
Harrisoniana  especially  so.  Louis  Harrison  is 
as  amusing  as  he  is  tireless.  Strange  to  say,  his 
only  failure  is  his  imitation  of  Stuart  Robson. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  feather  in  his  cap  that  it  should  be 
bad.  A  bad  one  is  certainly  a  novelty,  for  the 
faithful  imitations  are  worn  stale. 

Miss  Helen  Dingeon  sings  two  songs  most 
sweetly  and  unaffectedly,  and  to  the  unequivocal 
delight  of  the  audience.  The  action  of  the  ex- 
travaganza keeps  her  otherwise  in  the  background. 

Maccabe's  melodrama  is  too  recent  not  to  have 
taken  some  of  the  edge  off  Gourley's  "Alice 
Again,"  but  his  ballet-dancer  is  still  triumphant. 

The  Bush  Street  Theatre  has  definitively  re- 
solved itself  into  a  vaudeville  house,  and  will 
continue  to  give  that  species  of  entertainment 
whice  has  always  the  widest  circle  of  patrons. 

"There  is  music  in  the  air."  Upon  the  principle 
that  all  the  dentists  settle  in  one  block  and  all  the 
doctors  in  another,  one  musical  season  seems  to 
brir  g  many  more.  The  "late  Peralta  troupe" 
broke  the  ice  of  long  musical  silence,  and  has 
sung  the  public  into  the  musical  mood.  Though 
their  list  of  operas  is  very  circumscribed,  the  sea- 
son has  been  mildly  enjoyable,  and  is  approach- 
ing its  end,  since  Sheridan's  name  begins  to  loom 
up  as  a  foot-note  on  the  bills.  Betsy  B. 


"Taken  From  Life"  has  been  running  this 
week  at  the  Grand  Opera  House.  Next  Monday 
evening  the  Harrison-Gourlay  Troupe  will  appear 
in  "  Skipped  by  the  Light  of  the  Moon." 


At  the  Baldwin  Theatre  next  Wednesday  night 
Miss  Jeffreys-Lewis  will  appear  in  "  Odette." 
The  Emma  Abbott  Opera  Company  opens  a  sea- 
son at  this  theatre,  February  4th. 


At  the  California  Theatre  the  operatic  season 
closes  with  to-da\'s  matinee.  Mr.  W.  E.  Sheri- 
dan will  shortly  open  a  season  at  this  theatre 
with  "  King  Lear." 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

The   Third    Philharmonic    Concert. 

Whatever  imperfections  may  be  laid  to  its 
charge,  the  Philharmonic  Society  can  not  be  ac- 
cused of  indifference  in  the  matter  of  its  selec- 
tions. Each  one  of  the  three  programmes  given 
thus  far  has  contained  numbers  entirely  new  to 
San  Francisco  audiences;  and  although  these  va- 
rious compositions  might  not  be  counted  as  nov- 
elties in  musical  centres,  they  have  certainly  been 
unhackneyed,  and  have  been  chosen  with  discrim- 
ination from  the  works  of  agreeable  and  standard 
authors.  They  have  also  been  sufficiently  well 
played  to  acquaint  one  with,  at  least,  their  pur- 
pose and  design ;  and  in  some  cases  their  rendi- 
tion has  been  marked  with  real  artistic  excellence. 
Among  these  unfamiliar  selections  none  has 
afforded  greater  pleasure  than  the  interesting 
"  Suite  Algerienne,"  by  Saint-Saens,  given  here 
for  the  first  time  at  the  third  concert,  on  Friday 
evening  of  last  week.  Not  only  is  this  Suite  it- 
self original  in  its  construction  and  harmony,  but 
it  deals,  musically,  with  an  entirely  new  set  of 
ideas,  or  rather  of  tone-pictures.  Hitherto  we 
have  known  Saint-Saens  in  symphonic  poems, 
whose  motives  have  been  drawn  from  mythologi- 
cal or  legendary  sources;  but  here  he  writes  under 
the  spell  of  Algierian  memories.  In  the  "Pre- 
lude"— "  En  vue  d'Alger" — he  recalls  to  himself 
the  deep  blue  of  that  tropical  sky,  and  how  the 
brilliant  light  struck  down  upon  the  low-domed 
buildings.  There  are  slender-stemmed  palm-trees 
in  the  picture,  and  gliding  Arabs,  with  long, 
white  robes.  The  "  Prelude,"  however,  is  less 
striking  than  the  second  movement,  a  "  Rhapso- 
die  Mauresque."  This,  with  strange  notes  from 
the  wood-wind,  and  wild,  barbaric  cries  from  the 
violins,  was  exceptionally  fascinating,  though  not 
as  smoothly  played  as  the  succeeding  "  Reverie 
du  Soir."  The  latter,  carefully  shaded,  and  char- 
acterized by  both  finish  and  repose,  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  evening's  best  efforts  in  point  of  in- 
telligent rendition.  The  concluding  "  Marche 
Militaire  Francaise,"  a  bright,  tinsel-decked  fancy 
in  the  form  of  a  spirited  little  parade  march, 
seemed  out  of  keeping  with  the  measures  that 
had  preceded  it.  Crisp  playing  and  good  reading 
were  not  denied;  but  its  lightness  clashed  upon 
the  dreamy  quiet  and  refinement  of  the  "Reve- 
rie." 

The  overture  of  the  evening,  "  Fernando  Cor- 
tez,"  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  was 
one  of  Gasparo  Spontini's  great  works;  and,  con- 
sidered as  the  production  of  so  grand  a  personage 
as  he  appeared  in  Paris  and  Berlin  long  ago,  the 
sound  seemed  empty,  and  the  meaning  insignif- 
icant. Yet  it  was  capitally  played,  and  full  of  in- 
terest. Nesvadba's  excellent  paraphrase  of  the 
"  Loreley,"  which  was  a  feature  at  the  first  con- 
cert of  the  Philharmonics'  first  season,  was  re- 
peated by  request  on  this  occasion  with  so  much 
success  as  to  be  re-demanded.  Boccherini's  sec- 
ond Menuett  in  A  was  also  given,  but  roused  no 
special  interest,  as  its  style  is  exceedingly  monot- 
onous. Meyerbeer's  rather  noisy  "Marche  aux 
Flambeaux,"  No.  3,  completed  the  distinctly  or- 
chestral numbers. 

Two  important  contributions  to  the  programme 
consisted  of  compositions  for  piano  and  orchestsa, 
Chopin's  Rondo  de  Concert,  "Krakowiak,"op.  14, 
and  the  Weber-Liszt  "  Polonaise,"  the  piano  part 
in  each  being  most  ably  assumed  by  Miss  Jessie 
Gregg.  In  her  admirable  playing  of  these  difficult 
works,  this  talented  young  girl  won  anew  for  her- 
self the  praise  which  has  already  recognized  the 
remarkable  ability  she  possesses.  Although  Miss 
Gregg  had  once  before  played  the  Chopin  Rondo 
in  concert,  her  rendering  of  it  upon  this  occasion 
was  a  fresh  surprise  and  delight.  Aside  from 
more  strictly  technical  qualities,  Miss  Gregg's 
playing  has  an  intellectual  individuality  that 
thoroughly  charms  and  wins  one.  She  scarcely 
plays  as  if  she  wholly  comprehended  the  purport 
of  what  she  expresses;  that  could  not  be  expected 
just  now — in  her  interpretation,  for  instance,  of 
Chopin's  super-sensitive  and  sophisticated  im- 
aginings. But  she  dues  piny  with  a  reasonable- 
ness, a  resolution,  and  a  bright  transparency 
which  give  one  confidence  in  her  methods  and  a 
firm  belief  in  her  future.  An  impressions  prevails 
in  some  directions  that  Miss  Gregg  is  to  leave 
California  shortly  for  study  abroad.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case.  Her  musical  education 
will  be  continued  in  this  city.  Miss  Gregg's  sec- 
ond number,  the  brilliant  Weber-Liszt  "Polo- 
naise," was  played  without  a  seeming  thought  <>f 
its  difficulty,  but  was  rather  heavily  accompanied 
by  the  orchestra.  A  similar  support  in  the 
"  Krakowiak  "  was  also  over-loud,  though  afford- 
ing more  variety  and  color  than  a  piano  accom- 
paniment is  aide  to  provide.  The  fourth  Phil- 
harmonic concert  will  take  place  on  Friday  even- 
ing, February  15th.  F.  A. 


LOTTA    IN    LONDON. 

What  the  Papers  Said  about  Miss  Crabtree. 

The  London  papers  to  hand  by  mail  corrobo- 
rate the  cable  in  its  accounts  of  Lotta's  owning. 
The  first  night  was  disastrous.  The  London 
Times  says : 

We  can  only  say,  as  Miss  Lotta  has  doubtless 
learned  from  her  reception  at  the  Opera  Comiquc 
on  Saturday  night,  that  in  this  country  a  differ- 
ent standard  of  taste  prevails.  The  peculiar  "bus- 
iness"— art  it  can  scarcely  be  called — which  she 
has  brought  across  the  Atlantic,  and  which  has 
already  been  illustrated  in  London  by  her  younger 
rival,  Miss  Minnie  Palmer,  would  doubtless  rind 
favor  in  a  London  music-hall,  viewed  through  a 
friendly  medium  of  steaming  grog  or  tobacco 
smoke.  In  a  London  theatre  it  is  apt  to  provoke 
the  same  reflection  as  the  presence  of  the  fly  in  the 
amber.  It  may  be  said  at  once  that  Miss  Lotta's 
claims  to  attention,  at  all  events  in  the  piece  se- 
lected for  her  first  appearance  in  England,  rest 
mainly  upon  the  sprightliness  of  a  diminutive  fig- 
ure, winch  she  turns  to  account  by  assuming  short 
skirts  and  pinafores,  and  affecting  the  airs  of  a 
"tomboy."  She  is  not  an  actress,  but  a  gamin, 
and  her  comedy  consists  in  making^  faces,  kicking 
up  her  heels,  sitting  on  tables  and  swinging  her 
legs,  spooning  with  a  booby  called  Billy,  ana  gen- 
erally indulging  in  a  mischievous  hobbledehoyish- 
ness,  without  the  repose  of  a  moment.  Singing 
and  dancing  do  not  fall  within  her  capacity, 
though  she  occasionally  attempts  both.  The 
singing  of  a  hymn  by  Miss  Lotta  and  Billy  in  the 
midst  of  theif  fooling  was  sharply  resented,  so 
much  so  that  the  debutante,  in  some  perplexity, 
said:  "I  don't  understand  this,  gentlemen,"  and 
abruptly  left  the  stage,  and  there  was  also  a 
marked  show  of  impatience  at  certain  floral  trib- 
utes of  suspicious  origin  which  were  indiscreetly 
passed  to  the  actress  across  the  footlights. 

The  Referee,  a  theatrical  organ  says: 

When  the  curtain  fell  on  the  first  act  Miss  Lot- 
ta was  called  and  cheered  with  genuine  English 
warmth.  But  at  the  close  of  the  second  act  there 
was  a  loud  call  for  Mr.  Fernandez,  and  none  what- 
ever for  the  stranger.  This  coldness  was  not  due 
to  any  further  treading  on  British  corns,  but  to 
the  simple  fact  that  so  far  Miss  Lotta  had  done 
nothing  beyond  what  we  are  accustomed  to  from 
average  music-hall  performers.  And  as  she  did 
nothing  more  in  the  third  and  last  act,  the  debut 
can  only  be  desci-ibed  as  a  g/iasily  failure.  We 
are  exceedingly  sorry  for  this,  and  we  think  the 
principal  blame  for  such  an  unlooked-for  result 
must  he  rather  with  the  management  than  with 
Miss  Lotta  herself.  She  came  to  us  as  a  stranger, 
and,  possibly,  with  no  definite  idea  of  our  tastes 
in  matters  dramatic.  She  has  now  discovered 
that  the  kind  of  fare  which  will  please  Californian 
miners,  in  a  log  theatre,  will  scarcely  prove  pal- 
atable to  an  audience  of  educated  people  in  the 
English  metropolis.  Her  fiasco  was  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  exrreme  badness  of  the  piece. 
Such  story  as  it  possesses  is  quite  incomprehensi- 
ble, and  there  is  neither  brilliancy  of  dialogue  nor 
effectiveness  of  situation  to  atone  for  the  poorness 
of  the  groundwork. 

The  London  Observer  remarks: 

A  lamentable  failure  was  the  result  last  night  of 
the  debut  in  this  country  of  Miss  Lotta,  an  actress 
whose  remarkable  popularity  in  America  had  led 
London  play-goers — as  they  had  doubtless  led 
her — to  expect  a  very  different  result  from  her 
efforts  ....  Her  management  of  her  short  skirts, 
her  fancy  for  kicking  up  her  heels  to  emphasize 
her  remarks,  and  her  habit  of  sitting  on  tables 
or  hammocks,  swinging  her  legs  to  and  fro,  can 
not  certainly  be  commended  for  their  graceful- 
ness. They  may,  however,  be  adopted  merely  to 
illustrate  the  characteristics  of  a  phase  of  girl- 
hood not  very  easy  for  an  actress  of  mature  years 
toportrav;  and  in  this  case  the  actress  is  to  be 
pitied  rather  than  to  be  blamed  for  the  disagree- 
able necessities  of  her  task  ....  At  the  close  of 
the  disastrous  performance  there  were,  of  course, 
presented  still  more  of  \he  baskets  of  flowers, 
which  might,  under  happier  circumstanccs?  have 
passed  muster  as  tributes  of  public  admiration  as 
well  as  of  private  friendship. 

Lloyd 's  i\Te~,t>sf<af>er  said : 

She  wears  a  short  dress,  and  is  in  the  habit 
of  accentuating  her  emotions  of  delight  or  rage 
by  kicks,  nudges  of  the  elbow,  and  other  pro- 
nounced mannerisms  ascribable  perhaps  to  im- 
pulsiveness uncontrolled  byeducation.  Shesings 
well  and  dances  belter.  Some  of  her  sons*  by  the 
way,  are  not  wisely  chosen,  and  early  in  the  piece 
Miss  Lotta  last  night  had  to'isten  (o  some  sturdy 
hisses  when,  with  Howard,  she  came  to  the  front 
of  the  stage  to  sing  the  Moody  and  Sankey  hymn 
known  as  "The  Sweet  Bye  and  Bye."  .... 
The  curtain  last  night  fell  to  loud  hisses.  In 
courtesy  to  the  stranger  who  appeared  under  such 
distressing  circumstances,  a  call  was,  however, 
made  for  Miss  Lotta,  and  she  came  forward  and 
bowed . 


The  Harrison-Gourlay  Company  finish  their 
season  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  this  evening  in 
"  Photos."  Next  week  the  Raymond  Holmes 
Troupe  open  in  "Whims," 


Next  Monday  evening  Kelly  and  O'Brien,  the 
Irish  comedians,  join  Emerson's  Minstrels,  at  the 
Standard  Theatre. 


It  is  said  that  Marie  Prescott  will  shortly  pro. 
duce  Oscar  Wilde's  play  of  "  Vera  "  in  London. 


SuMenc,  says  the  New  York  Dramatic  Times, 
after  taking  a  bumper  in  the  shape  ofafaiewell 
benefit,  on  her  retirement  from  the  stage,  turns 
up  this  week  at  the  Trocadero  Music  Hall.  Rath- 
er a  come  down  from  the  position  of  prima  donna 
to  balladist  in  a  smoking  concert-saloon.  So, 
likewise,  has  Willie  Edouin  and  his  talented  wife 
(Alice  Atherton)  taken  a  tumble  from  "stardom  ' 
to  their  oiiginal  level  in  a  stock  company — rather 
a  backward,  and,  in  our  opinion,  an  unwise,  move 
on  their  part.  They  are  under  salary  to  Alexan- 
der Henderson,  and  will  appear  in  "  lllue  Beard" 
when  "La  Vic"  disappears  at  the  Avenue  Thea- 
tre. Of  the  other  members  of  the  original  com- 
pany brought  by  Edouin  last  spring  from  America, 
Dick  Golden  and  his  wife  (Dora  Wiley)  open  in 
pantomime  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  as  does  James 
Powers,  the  lively  boy,  at  Her  Majesty's,  in  Lon- 
don. 

Not  to  be  eclipsed  in  enterprise,  Adam  Fore- 
paugh  has  also  purchased  a  while  elephant,  so 
Barn  urn  will  not  have  the  whole  field  to  himself 
for  that  novelty  next  season. 
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PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE. 

The  Argonaut  is  published  every  Saturday,  at  No. 
2/j  Dupont  Street,  bv  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company.  • 

Subscription,  -$4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2^5; 
three  months,  $r.~jo;  payable  in  ud-vance — post- 
age prepaid.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  S-f-5° Per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample 
copies,  free.     Single  copies,  10  cents. 

News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied 
by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  Post  St., 
above  Dupont,  to  whom  all  orders  from  the  trade 
should  be  addressed. 

Persons  mailing  single  copies  of  the  Argonaut 
must  affix  a  two-cent  stamp. 

Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed  should 
give  their  old  as  luell  as  new  addresses. 

7'he  American  News  Company,  New  York,  are 
Agents  for  the  Eastern  troite.  7'he  Argonaut 
may  be  ordered/rain  any  News  Dealer  in  the 
United  States  or  Europe. 

Address  all  communications  to  "  The  Argonaut, 
No.  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco." 

A.  P.  STANTON  Business  Manager. 


TO    OUR    SUBSCRIBERS. 

We  are  continually  receiving  complaints  from 
Argonaut  subscribers,  concerning  missing  num- 
bers. We  are  sorry,  but  we  can  not  remedy  the 
evil.  The  trouble  is  in  the  mail.  Our  papers  are 
all  properly  directed;  the  addresses  are  printed 
upon  the  wrappers,  and  not  pasted  to  them;  thus 
they  can  not  be  accidentally  removed.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  trouble  is  in  the  mail  for  these 
reasons :  Certain  numbers  are  more  subject  to  loss 
than  others.  For  instance,  we  have  received  over 
two  hundred  applications  from  subscribers  who 
did  not  receive  the  Christmas  number.  Vet  these 
were  all  duly  forwarded.  This  loss  has  been  spe- 
cially annoying  to  us,  for  we  are  unable  to  make 
it  good.  Both  editions  of  the  Christmas  number 
were  at  once  sold,  and  we  are  now  unable  to  pro- 
cure, from  the  dealers  or  elsewhere,  perfect  copies 
to  supply  those  subscribers  who  failed  to  receive 
them.  Another  fact  showing  that  the  trouble  lies 
in  the  mail  is  this :  A  package  of  six  papers  was 
sent  to  a  certain  address;  the  package  came  duly 
to  hand,  but  it  contained  only  three  papers;  the 
other  three  must  have  been  abstracted. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  scarcely  know 
what  to  do.  We  are  now  considering  the  advisa- 
bility of  using  the  San  Francisco  Call  as  a  wrap- 
per for  the  Argonaut;  in  that  case  we  think  our 
papers  would  go  through  untampered  with. 


Emma  Abbott,  whose  operatic  career  in  the 
United  States  has  been  a  noticeable  one  for  the 
past  live  years,  is  soon  to  visit  the  Pacific  Coast. 
She  is  accompanied  by  a  large  company  of  noted 
artists,  and  will  present  during  the  season  some 
twenty  different  operas.  Miss  Abbott's  career 
has  been  an  eventful  one,  and  she  has  known  all 
the  gradations  of  life  from  extreme  poverty  to 
affluence,  and  this,  too,  within  the  past  decade. 
Briefly,  she  was  a  young  girl  traveling  in  little 
interior  towns,  singing  for  bread,  when  the  beauty 
of  her  voice  drew  the  attention  of  Clara  Louise 
Kellogg,  who  sent  her  to  New  York.  There  she 
attracted  the  notice  of  some  wealthy  dilettanti, 
who  sent  her  to  Europe,  where  in  turn  she  was 
equally  noticed,  and  became  the  protegee  of  the 
Baroness  Rothschild,  through  whose  assistance 
her  musical  education  was  completed.  She  made 
successful  debuts  in  Florence,  Paris,  and  London. 
Her  operatic  career  has  been  a  success  from  the 
beginningj  and  she  is  now  a  petted  prima  donna 
where  a  tew  years  ago  she  was  unknown.  In 
these  few  years  she  has  appeared  in  more  than 
forty  different  operas,  among  which  are  '"Daugh- 
ter of  the  Regiment  "  (in  which  she  made  her  de- 
but in  New  York),  "Linda,"  "Lucia,"  "  Favor- 
ita,"  "L'Elisird'Amore,"  "Rigoletto,"  "Faust," 
"Fra  Diavolo,"  "Mignon,'  "  Sonnambula," 
"  Barbiere,"  "  .Martha,'  "  Romeo  and  Juliet," 
"Paul  and  Virginia,"  and  "King  for  a  Day," 
creating  the  roles  of  Juliet,  Virginia,  and  Nemea 
in  the  three  last  named.  Of  her  voice,  even  when  a 
student,  Adelina  Patti  said:  "  Your  mezza  voce 
and  sostenuto  are  simply  perfect."  Miss  Abbott 
carries  with  her  a  score  uf  "  Faust  "  in  which 
Gounod  wrote,  after  hearing  her  sing  "Margue- 
rite, "Voix  juste,  claire,  egale,  lui#ineuse,  bien 
timbre."  Among  the  company  supporting  Miss 
Abbott  are  the  following:  Julie  Rosewald,  who 
has  sung  in  over  seventy  operas  in  this  country 
and  abroad;  Madame  Sinico,  an  artist  held  in 
high  estimation  in  England;  Zelda  Seguin,  the 
rich-voiced  contralto;  Signor  Fabrini.  formerly 
tenor  of  Her  Majesty's  Opera  Company;  Will- 
iam Castle,  the  well-known  tenor;  Tagliapietra,  a 
baritone  who  has  sung  here  before;  Signor  Cam- 
pobello,  basso  cantanti  and  late  a  member  of  Carl 
Rosa's  English  Opera  Company,  and  half  a  score 
of  other  soloists.  The  troupe  is  accompanied 
by  its  own  orchestra  and  chorus. 


Marie  Prescott  lost  twelve  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars  recently.  The  Superior  Court  re- 
versed the  judgment  granted  in  favor  of  Miss 
Prescott  as  against  the  American  News  Company. 
Shortly  after  the  verdict  had  first  been  given  the 
American  News  Company,  Miss  Prescott  was  of- 
fered eight  thousand  dollars  to  compromise  and 
she  refused;  now  she  gets  nothing.  The  judge 
writing  the  opinion  takes  the  general  ground  that 
the  American  News  Company,  or  any  mere  whole- 
sale dealer  in  newspapers,  can  not  be  held  respon- 
sible in  exemplary  damages  for  the  publication  of 
a  libel  in  an  article  they  are  not  supposed  to  be 
able  to  read  in  the  short  time  they  have  it  in  their 
possession. 


Levy  David  Cerf,  familiarly  known  as  Pere 
David,  who  for  forty  years  was  the  head  of  the 
claque  at  the  Paris  Opera,  has  just  died.  He 
was  bom  on  the  day  of  Marie  Antoinette's  execu- 
tion (1793),  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Lutzen, 
Bautzen,  and  Leipsic,  was  a  St.  Helena  medalist, 
and  retired  from  the  Opera  on  the  accession  of 
the  present  manager.  His  operations  are  de- 
scribed by  the  Figaro:  "Seated  in  the  front  row 

_f  .1 .-.  J  1 : «.  „r  u:_  r 1  u; — 


of  the  pit,  having  a  part  of  his  forces  around  him, 
while  the  others  were  placed  in  the  second  gal- 
lery, he  directed  from  his  seat,  by  his  stick,  the 


intensity  and  the  duration  of  the  applause.  A 
short,  sharp  rap  on  the  floor  meant  that  the 
claque  was  to  confine  itself  to  a  moderate  clap- 
ping of  hands.  But  when  he  gave  a  rapid  and 
prolonged  movement  of  rotation  to  his  stick,  h:s 
followers  knew  that  they  were  to  indulge  in  an 
outburst  of  enthusiasm,  recall  the  actor  on  the 
stage,  and  give  him  an  'ovation.'  " 


It  is  related  of  Tennyson  that  at  the  famous 
luncheon  party  on  Sir  Donald  Currie's  yacht  in 
the  harbor  of  Copenhagen,  he  asked  the  Empress 
of  Russia  and  the  Princess  of  Wales  by  what  title 
he  ought  rightly  to  address  them.  "I  do  not 
know,  he  said,  "what  I  ought  to  call  you." 
"  Oh,"  said  the  princess,  "there  is  no  difficulty; 
Minnie  and  Alec,  to  be  sure." 


Bartley  Campbell,  the  playwright,  is  in  poor 
health,  the  result  of  overwork  and  business  anx- 
iety. 


CCCVI— Bill    of    Fare    for    Six    Persons,     Sunday, 

January  zo,  1884. 

Mock  Turtle  Sdup. 

Beefsteak,  with  Mushrooms. 

Lyonnaise   Potatoes. 

Spinach.  Salsify  Croquette.*. 

Chicken  Salad. 

Roast  Mutton,  cooked  as  Venison,  w'nh  Port  Wine,  Currant 

Jelly,  and  Spices. 

Paradise  Pudding. 

Apples,  Pears,  Grapes,  and  Oranges. 

Sai.sifv    Croquette*. — Boil   oyster-plant,   or    salsify, 

until  very  tender.     Drain  off  the  water  and  rub  through  a 

col.mder;  add  butter,  pepper,  salt,  and  a  little  milk:  mix 

well  together.     Make  into   croquettes,  dip   in   beaten  egt*, 

and   roll   in    bread-crumbs.      Fry    in  a  wire   basket   until 

golden  brown. 

Pakauise  Pudding. — Three  eggs,  half  a  pound  bread- 
crumbs, three  apples,  finely  mixed;  a  cup  of  currants,  the 
juice  of  half  a  lemon,  nutmeg  and  salt  to  taste.  Beat  the 
eggs  and  stir  all  together.  Kub  the  currants  in  flour  and 
add  them  last.     Boil  one   hour  and  a  half.     Eat  hoc  \ti:h 


German  Educational  Institute. 

Chateau  Concordia,  Remagen  on  the  Rhine,  Prussia, 
conducted  by  MISS  LINA  LINDEN  and  MRS. 
HUNDERT  {formerly  Schniewind). 

This  establishment  receives  a  limited  number  of 
Young  Ladies.  No  exertion  is  spared  to  render 
the  house  a  comfortable  home,  and  to  combine  the 
blessings  of  a  Christian  and  moral  training  with 
instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  a  superior 
Female  Education. 

The  course  of  general  instruction  comprises: 
Religion,  the  German  and  French  languages,  Lit- 
erature, /fisturv,  Geography,  Historv  of  Arts, 
Arithmetic,  Natural  History,  Plain  and  Fancy 
Needlework,  and  all  the  usual  branches  of  Educa- 
tion. 

The  Principals  are  assisted  by  eminent  Profess- 
ors and  two  resident  ladies — French  and  English. 

TERMS — Board  and  Education,  $500  per  an- 
num, to  be  quarterly  paid  in  advance. 

Lessons  in  Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  Italian, 
Dancing  are  given  on  moderate  terms,  by  able 
and  experienced  masters. 

Each  young  lady  is  to  be  provided  with  Cham- 
ber Towels,  fable  Napkins,  Sheets  and  Pillow- 
cases, Knife,  Fork,  and  Spoon. 

A  quarter's  notice  is  required  previous  to  the 
removal  of  a  Pupil. 

Remagen  is  most  charmingly  situated  on  the 
Rhine  and  very  easy  of  access,  by  train  an  hour's 
journey  from  Cologne. 

Satisfactory  references  to  parents  of  pupils  can 
be  given,  if  required. 

Further  inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  MISS 
LINA  LINDEN,  Chateau  Concordia,  Remagen 
on  the  Rhine,  Prussia. 

Kefcrs  by  permission  to  A.  I..  Bancroft  A 
Co.,  San  Francisco. 


A  IVew  Enterprise. 

Something  that  will   Prove  a  Benefit  to    Strangers 
visiting  the  City. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Lewis,  the  renowned  modiste  of 
San  Francisco,  whose  dress-making  parlors  are 
in  Thurlow  Block,  126  Kearny  Street,  has  intro- 
duced a  new  enterprise  to  her  already  successful 
business,  which  will  prove  highly  beneficial  to 
strangers  in  the  city.  Her  method  will  be  to 
send  competent  persons  to  guests  upon  their  arri- 
val at  hotels,  who  can  then  designate  what  pur- 
chases they  desire  to  make,  and  they  will  be  con- 
ducted at  once  to  the  most  reliable  stores  in  the 
city.  In  this  way,  the  buyer  will  be  saved  tiiiie, 
inconvenience,  and  exorbitant  charges  by  unprin- 
cipled sellers,  who  invariably  takeadvantage  of 
strangers.  This  is  a  system  of  business  entirely 
new  here,  although  extensively  carried  on  in  the 
East,  and  in  the  larger  cities  of  Europe.  Ladies 
of  the  interior  can  send  an  order,  with  bust  and 
length  measurements,  with  piece,  to  Mrs.  Lewis, 
and  have  any  article  forwarded  to  them. 


—  The  Metropolitan  Hall  possesses  the 
largest  and  ihe  finest  organ  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Besides  this  valuable  feature,  its  unsurpassed 
acoustic  facilities  renders  it  unequaled  as  an  au- 
ditorium for  concerts  and  musical  festivals. 


—  Mr.  Alfred  Kelleher  desires  to  an- 
nounce  that  he  has  resumed  teaching  at  his  rooms, 
Nos.  62  and' 63  City  of  Paris  Building. 


—  A  competent  woman  wishes  a  situation 
as  housekeeper's  companion,  or  would  take  entire 
care  of  an  infant.  Call,  or  address  1003  Mission 
Street. 


—  An  experienced  teacher  from  the  East 
would  like  to  make  an  engagement.  Address 
Miss  A.,  this  office, 


I  Cxil     BAN 


—  A    LADY    WHO    HAS     BEEN     PRINCIPAL  OF  A 

school  for  a  number  of  years  would  like  to  fill  a 

similar  position.     Understands  French,  German, 

and  Spanish.     Address  Miss  H.,  this  office. 

. .  ■»  . 

—The  blood-cleansing  qualities  ok  -Vyer's 

Sarsaparilla  render  it  invaluable  in  all  skin  disor- 

deas. 

,  ^-  . 

—  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor  prevents  the  hair 
from  turning  gray,  and  restores  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color,     lay  it. 

-»..»■- 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Mar- 
ket,  cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).  Office  hours, 
9  to  5. 

lley 

graphic  Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  sts. 
»-»-.. ■— 

—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


—  C  O.  Dean,  D.D.S.,  126  Kearny  St.  (Thur- 
low Block).     Laughing  gas.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S 

New  Illustrated  Magazine. 

Yearly  Subscription,  $1.50. 
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MAGAZINE. 

Single  numbers,  15  cents.     Yearly  subscription,  $1.50. 
CONTENTS  OF  NO.  4— JANUARY— NOW  READY. 

I.  "MATTHEW  ARNOLD.'  Engraved  by  O.  La- 
cour,  from  a  drawing  by  F.  Sandy?.     Frontispiece. 

II.  DARTMOOR   AND  THE  WALKHAM.     Freder- 

ick Pollock. 
Illustrations,   by    L.   R.  O'Brien:    Dartmoor   Weather- 
Post  Bridge,    Dartmoor — Cottage  on  Dartmoor — From   Pu 
Tor,  Dartmoor— Mcrivale  Bridge  with  ML-  Tor--Vixin  Tor, 
Dartmoor — A  Devonshire  Lane — Hall's  Farm,  Dartmoor. 

III.  THE  PIANO-FORTE  AND  ITS  PRECURSORS. 

A.  J.  Hipkins. 
Illustrations:  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  Panels,  forming 
part  of  the  decorations  for  the  side  of  a  piano-forte.  De- 
signed and  painted  by  E.  Burne  Jones  for  the  instrument 
in  the  possession  of  W.  Graham,  Esq. — The  Green  Clavi- 
chord— Eighteenth  Century.  Sou:h  Kensington  Museum 
— Rossi  Spinnet.  Sixteenth  Century.  South  Kensington 
Museum — I  tali  in  Octave  VLginal  combi.icd  with  cabinet, 
Circa,  A.  D.  1600.  South  Kensington  Museum — Angel 
playing  on  a  psaltery.  From  the  pictures  by  Orcagna  in 
the  National  Gallery — Roman  ciavicembale  or  harpsichord, 
A-D.  1521.  South  Ken-ingion  Museum — Spinet  by  Play- 
er. South  Kensington  Museum— Piano  by  Cristofori,  A. 
D.  1726.  Kraus  Museum,  Florence — Silbermann  Grand 
Piano,  A.  D.  1746.  From  the  original  used  by  J.  S.  Bach 
in  the  town  palace,  Potsdam.  Published  by  permission  of 
H.  I.H.the  Crown  Princess  of  Germany — Piano  belong- 
ing to  L.  Alma-Taitema,  Esq.,  R.  A. — Cover  of  a  piano- 
forte. Designed  and  Painted  by  E.  Burne  Jones,  for  the 
instrument  in  the  possession  of  W.  Graham,  Esj. — Piano- 
forte by  Hawkins,  A.  D.  i3oo.  In  the  possession  of 
Messrs.  BroadwooJ — Southwell's  piano,  A.  D.  1798.  In 
the  possession  oi  A.  Simpson,  Esq. — Cerberus.  One  of  a 
series  of  panels  illustrating  the  story  of  Orpheus  and  Euryd- 
ice painted  by  E.  Burne  Jones  on  the  piano  belonging  to 
W.  Graham,  Esq. 

IV.  THE    HARES    AND    THE    FROGS.    THE    FA- 

BLE—APPLICATION. 
Illustrations  by  Randolph  Caldecott. 

V.  THE  EMPEROR  AND  HLS  MARSHAL.     Arch. 

Forbes. 
Illustrations,  by  F.  >illiers:  In  the  Bow  Window  of  St. 
Cloud — "  I  saw  the  first  man  fall  that  met  his  death  in  the 
Franco-German  War" — They  drank  a  brewery  dry,  and 
kissed  all  the  girls  in  the  Rheinische  Hof  " — Awakened  by 
a  shell  at  Lougueville — "Follow  me,  Father" — The  Em- 
peror's Fete  Day  —  "What  happened  on  the  following 
morning  was  told  me  in  Zululand  by  the  poor  Prince  Im- 
perial. " 

VI.  MATTHEW  ARNOLD.     Henry  James. 

VII.  RIVERS  AND   RIVER  GORGES  OF  THE  OLD 
WORLD  AND  THE  NEW.    Archibald  Geikie. 
Illustrations  :  View  of  the  Gorge  of  the  Rhine  from  Ba- 

charach — View  of  the  Gorge  of  the  Rhine  at   Bopnard — 
View  of  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado. 

VIII.  THE  ARMOURER'S  PRENTICES.  Chapters 
VIII,  IX,  X.  (To  be  continued.)  Charlotte  M. 
Yonge. 

ORNAMENTS,  INITIAL  LETTERS.  ETC. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

112  FOURTH  AVENUE. 


ELITE   BOUQUET 


PECK'S 
TRIPLE  EXTRACT 


FOR    THE 


HANDKERCHIEF  ! 


I-\    AM.   OI>OKS. 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  THE 

WESTERX     FERFliHERY    CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


I.    GREENBAUM,   PROPRIETOR. 

FOK    SATE    EVERYWHERE. 


OFFICE  OF 

UNITED  GAS  IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

(Lessee  of  CENTRAL  GASLIGHT  CO.), 

841    MARKET  STREET ROOM   I, 

San  Franxisco,  January  2,  1884. 


To  tbe  Public. 

The  officers  of  the  Central  Gaslight  Company  respect- 
fully notify  the  public  thai  they  have  leased  their  works 
for  a  term  of  twenty  (20)  years,  from  November  1,  1883,  to 
the  UniteJ  Gas  Improvement  Company,  for  whom  they 
bespeak  a  continuance  of  the  support  and  patronage  given 
to  their  company  in  the  past.     Respectfully, 

G.  D.  NEW  HALL,  Secretary. 

A.  D.  SHARON,  Vice-President. 

The  United  Gas  Improvement  Company  will  be  repre- 
sented in  San  Francisco  by  MR.  ALBERT  MILLER. 
No  effort  or  expense  w  ill  be  spared  to  give  the  citizens 
good  gas  at  a  low  price. 

I  Xirai  (SAS  IMPROVEMENT  CO., 

By  SAMUEL  T.  BODINE, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

And  Dealers  In  Gents'  Furnishing  Goods, 

415  M«ST««MERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  A  Sacramento,  Nan  Francisco 


The  DRESS  REFORM 
CORSET.—  The  Finest 
Corset  on  the  Coast. — 

Try  it,  and  you  will  like 
it.— Glove-fitting,  graceful, 
comfortable,  "just  the  thing" 
for  stout  figures.  Bones  are 
so  placed  thev  will  not 
break.  Sold  by  us  for  the 
past  6  years  strictly  on  its 
.merits.  Sent  to  any  address 
postpaid,  $3.00.  Will  ex- 
change if  it  does  not  fit.  In 
ordering,  send  a  tight  waist, 
hip,  and  bust  measure,  taken 
outside  of  your  dress.  Send 
for  illustrated  book  of  our 
Union  Under- Flannels, 
Shoulder  Braces,  Corded 
Waists,  Hose  and  Skirt  Sup- 
porters, etc. — which  took  the 
first  prize  (a  silver  medal)  at 
the  late  Mechanics'  Fair — to 
the  only  Depot  for 'these  goods. 

Xl.  H.  OBEK  A  CO., 
Boston  Dress  Reform  Rooms, 
Established  1S76.     .  326  Sutter  St.,  S.  F.,  Cat. 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

MARBLE  MANTELS,  made  of  ONYX,  COL- 
ORED, 1TA1JAN,  and  STATUARY  MAB- 
B)*ES.    Monuments  and  Headstones. 

w.  h.  Mccormick, 

827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  S.  F. 


SULUfree.  J.5.BibchACo..88»°- 
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HOTEL 
SIERRA  MADRE  VILLA, 

On  the  mountain  side. 
In  an  Orange  iirove,  Xear  I,os  Angeles. 


Has  been  enlarged  to  accommodate  One  Hundred  Guests. 
For  climate,  heaJth,  comfort,  pure  water,  and  beauty  of 
scenery,  it  has  no  equal  on  this  coast.  General  Sherman 
says  it  surpasses  all  other  places  on  the  American  continent 
for  a  quiet  good  time. 

For  further  information,  address 

M\  COCiSWEIX,  Proprietor, 

San  Gabriel,  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  SCGAB  REFINERY 

OFFICE,  3SS  MARKET  STREET. 

>York* Ll^hlh  and  lira  I  in  an  Streets. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President. 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President. 

•     A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINERY, 

SAN   FRANCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 
ft  AJDOI.PHE  LOW  d  CO.,  Agents. 

Office,  aoS  California  Street. 


H.  M.  XEWHALL  &  CO. 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

No.     309     SAXSOME    STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


C.    ADOLPHE     LOW    &    CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

San  Francisco. 

OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  <2  CEDAR  STREET. 
t3~  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments.Ttl 

WM.  T.  COLEMAX  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON. 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent  commercial  city  in  the 
world. 

JOH  \   TAYLOR  &  CO. 

i  iS  and  12.  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS, 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.     Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 

J.  C.  MERRILL,  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

204  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 

TABEB,  HARKER  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesale  Grocers, 

108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS. 


A.    CHEESEBROUGH. 


.   H.   DI.MOND. 


WILL.IAMS,  DISOXD  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

sea  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.:  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  1854), 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION 
MERCHAvrs. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 

39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Telephone 
No.  35. 

JOHN  DAMEL  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in  Italian  Marble  and  Scotch  Granite 

MO>TME>TS  AXD  MANTELS, 

No.  421   Pine   Street,  between   Montgomery  and  Kearny, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

_  ^^(Manufacturers  of  Monuments,  Headstones,  Mantel- 
pieces, Plumbers'  Stones,  Table  and  Counter  Tops,  Impos- 
ing_Stones,  etc.,  at  lowest  cash  prices. 


Art-Painled,    Plain,    and    Glazed 

TILES 

For   I>ecoratloiis. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

-13,  its,  and  317  Market  Street, 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Manufacturing  Jewelers  and  Importers  of  FIXE 
WATCHES,  DIAJIOVD*  A\D  OTHER  PRECIOUS 
STOVES.        FRHXCH    CLOCKS    AND    SILVERWARE. 

119    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


SOLE  AGENCY  FOR  THE 

HENRY   F.  MILLER 


(Factor}'  Boston,  Mass.)  aiitl 


HEMME  &  LONG 

(Factory  corner  Clay  and  Polk  Streets,  San  Francisco) 

CELEBRATED  PIANOS,  and  the  TAYLOR  AND  FARLEY  ORGANS. 


WOODWORTH,  SCHELL  &  CO. 

101   STOCKTON  ST.,  cor.  O'Farrell.  J.  B.  Curtis,  tfanagcr. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Mailed  Free  on  Application. 


WALL    PAPER, 

Artistic  Designs,  American,  French,  and  English.  Cornice  Poles  and 
Fixtures.  Sole  Agents  on  Pacific  Coast  for  LIXCRl'STA  WALTOX, 
the  new  and  indestructible  Wit  1 1  Decoration.  Imitation  Stained 
and  Ground  Glass,  for  residences,  churches,  etc.  Frescoing  and 
Interior  Decorating  a  specialty. 

WINDOW    SHADES. 

Samples    and    Estimates  furnished   on   Application. 

G.W.CLARK  &  CO.,  645  & 647  MARKET  ST. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL,  - 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  18§2, 
D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEl'S  III  IX.  Vice-President. 


8750,000 
81,330,000 
WII.I.IAHI  J.  DITTOS,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPEXTER.  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS   IX   ALL  THE    PRINCIPAL   LOCALITIES. 


UNIVERSALLY   PRESCRIBED   iv  the   FACULTY. 

A  Laxative  and  Refreshing  Fruit 
Lozenge  for 

COXSTIPATIOX, 

emorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 

Prepared  by 

4;iiii.i,4»\, 


TAMAR  » 
INDIEN 


SOLE     PROPRIETOR, 


GRILLON 


Pharmacien    de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Facultc  de  Paris, 

27  Rue  Rambutcau,  Paris. 

Tarnar  —  unlike  pills  and  the 
usual  purgatives — is  agreeable 
to  take  and  never  produces  irri- 
tatk>n. 


SOLD  BY   ALL   DRUGGISTS. 


PAYOT,UPHAM&CO. 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

1'onimerclal  Printers 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


THE   HARKNESS 

FIRE 

EXTINGUISHER 

Fin»t  Premium   Mechanic*'  Institute,  1889. 

D.  S.  BROWN    &   CO., 

36  California  Street.  San   Franclwo, 

General  Agents  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  CALIFORNIA 

SAVINGS    AXD     LOAX     SOCIETY. 

Junction  Market  and  Powell  Sts. 

Deposits  received.      Loans  made  on  city 
and  country  property  at  low  rates. 


Ladies  who  aregdesirons  ef  getting 
a  real  LIfiHTRI  WING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  So.  Q  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  nsed  it.  superior, 
in  every  way.  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world 
WHEELER  &  WILSOX  MFC  CO. 
303  Sutter  Street.  San  FraneUeo. 


MACRAME  TWINE 

IX   ALL  COLORS, 
Best  assortment  in  the  city  at  the 
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SEWIXG  MACHINE  AGEXCT 

29  Post  Street, 

Also  at  1152  Broadway,  cor.  Thirteenth  St. 
Oakland. 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY, 

Formerly  Mrs.  Colgate  Baker, 
Wo.    920    VAX    KESS    AYEMJE. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Chil- 
dren.    Easter  Terra  begins  Januarv  7th. 

MRS.  SARA  B.  GAMBLE,*  D  -     .     . 
MRS.  E.  H.  WOODS,  J  """ap*15- 
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TRIXTTT  SCHOOL. 

Church,  Boarding,  and  Day  School  for  Young  Men  and 
Boys,  1534  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco.  Prepares  for 
college  and  university.  Easter  session  opens  Thursday, 
Jan.  4,  1SS4.  Refers  to  Wm.  F.  Babcock,  Esq.,  Col.  E. 
E.  Eyre,  Joseph  Po  wrung,  Esq.,  Gen.  L.  H.  Allen,  Wm. 
T.  Coleman,  Esq.,  Geo.  W.  Gibbs,  Esq.  For  information, 
address  REY.  E.  B.  SPALDING,  Rector. 

CALIFORNIA 

MILITARY    ACADEMY, 

OAKUM),   CAM*. 

A  firstsclass  Boarding-school  for  Boys.  Thorough  and 
practical  instruction  in  all  departments.  First-class  board. 
Special  attention  given  to  care  and  comfort  of  cadets. 
Term  begins  THURSDAY,  January  3,1884.  For  circu- 
lars, address  COL.  W.  H.  O'BRIEN',  Principal. 

HOPKINS  ACADEMY 

OAKLAND,   CAL. 

BE V.   H.  E.  JEWETT PKI.MIPAI. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

BOUND   VOLUMES 

OF 

THE    ARGONAUT. 


Vols.  I.   II,    III,    IV,  V,  VI.  VII.  VIII.   IX,  X. 
XI,  XII,  and  XIII. 


Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Bifsiness 
Office,  No.  213  Dupont  Street. 


REMOVAL 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

HAVE    REMOVED  TO 

311,  313,  315,  and  317 

MARKET       STREET, 

Rotwcen  Bealc  and  Fremont. 


GERMEA 

tor  breakfast: 
delicious-. 
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Vol.JCIV.      No.  4. 


San  Francisco,  January  26,   1884. 


Price,  Ten  Cents. 
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K>STOFFlCE 

AS 

SECOND-CLASS    MATTER. 

Frank 

M. 

PlXLEV,       -     - 

-    -    -    Editor. 
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Crime,  and  the  Encouragement  of  Criminals — A  Way  to  Prevent  Igno- 
rance, Idleness,  and  Poverty — The  Remedy  which  a  few  Philanthropic 
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It  would  be  wise  if  the  financial  and  business  classes 
would  occasionally  pause  in  their  industrial  and  money- 
making  pursuits  to  observe  how  the  social  forces  are  oper- 
ating in  reference  to  their  interests.  It  would  be  wise  if 
rich  men,  the  property-owning,  tax-paying  people,  would 
now  and  then  stop  to  look  around  them,  and  inquire 
whether  nearer  and  better  relations  might  not  be  estab- 
lished between  themselves  and  members  of  the  less  pros- 
perous class.  We  do  not  mean  for  them  to  inquire  whether 
it  would  not  be  more  humane,  Christian,  and  charitable 
for  them  to  maintain  more  generous  and  sympathetic  bonds 
between  themselves  and  the  poor,  but  more  profitable  re- 
lations, more  economical,  and  less  expensive.  Ignoring 
all  questions  of  humanity,  and  all  considerations  of  senti- 
ment, it  has  seemed  to  us,  that  if  the  accumulating,  work- 
ing, property  class,  upon  whom  the  ultimate  burdens  of 
government  fall ;  who  are  in  the  end  called  upon  to  main- 
tain the  sick,  the  idle,  and  the  criminal,  would  spend 
somewhat  more  of  their  time,  their  brains,  and  their  money 
in  suggesting  and  perfecting  expedients  to  prevent  disease, 
poverty,  and  crime,  it  would  be  a  great  saving  to  them. 
It  is  altogether  more  economical  to  prevent  these  evils  than 
to  remedy  them.  As  the  child  is  treated  in  the  impressi- 
ble years  of  its  early  youth,  so  grows  the  man.  The  seeds 
of  evil  are  early  sown;  and  when  the  ground  is  favorable, 
and  the  cultivation  diligent,  there  is  a  certain  and  abun- 
dant harvest  of  crime.  In  every  large  community  there  is 
an  improvident,  idle,  ignorant,  and  criminal  class.  Its 
children,  if  neglected,  grow  up  to  improvidence,  idleness, 
ignorance,  and  crime;  and  thus  the  vicious  class  increases, 
and  draws  to  it  recruits  from  the  wayside.  How  to  govern 
it  is  always  one  of  the  problems  which  organized  society 
finds  it  most  difficult  to  solve.  We  in  San  Francisco 
have  hoodlum  youth  of  both  sexes,  bright  specimens,  full 
of  capacity,  and  therefore  the  more  difficult  to  manage. 
Our  hospitals,  reformatories,  and  prisons  are  filled  with 
those  whose  line  of  march,  from  the  cradle,  has  been  an 
undeviating  and  natural  one.    Organized  society  supple- 


ments its  original  neglect  of  poor  children  by  supplying 
them  with  intoxicating  liquor  all  along  their  path  of  life, 
starting  with  beer  and  gin  at  the  family  grocer)'.  At  all 
places  of  amusements,  on  all  public  occasions,  on  all  hol- 
iday festivals  and  frolics,  there  is  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  get  drunk.  When  the  habits  of  idleness  are  fully  fixed, 
when  disease  has  established  itself  in  the  system,  when  the 
career  of  crime  has  been  entered  upon  as  the  only  pursuit, 
then  organized  government  brings  to  bear  upon  this  class 
its  forces;  humanitarian  societies  are  established  to  relieve 
poverty;  reformatory  societies,  to  attempt  an  occasional 
rescue ;  asylums  and  hospitals  are  fostered,  and  the  great 
ponderous  machinery  of  the  criminal  law  is  set  in  motion 
to  punish  crime.  A  costly  burden  is  this  system  to  our  in- 
dustrious, provident,  tax-paying  citizens.  We  make  an  in- 
ebriate, and  then  take  care  of  him  in  a  "  home."  We  make 
an  idle  vagabond,  and  then  support  him  in  an  almshouse. 
We  make  a  ruined  one,  and  send  her  to  a  Magdalen  asy- 
lum. We  permit  debased  women  to  pursue  vicious  lives 
in  defiance  of  inspection  or  sanitary  precaution,  and  then 
support  the  victims  in  our  hospitals  or  mad-houses.  We 
allow  criminals  to  breed  criminals,  and  by  our  neglect  we 
encourage  them  to  grow  up  criminals,  and  then,  after  cost- 
ly processes  of  law,  we  wall  them  in  to  an  idle  life,  where 
we  support  them. 

We  believe  there  is  a  way  to  prevent  a  great  deal  of  this 
idleness,  poverty,  ignorance,  and  crime;  a  way  to  lessen 
the  numbers  entering  upon  careers  which  lead,  through 
idleness  and  dissipation,  to  such  fearful  results.  We  be- 
lieve a  remedy  has  been  discovered ;  that  it  has  been  in- 
troduced to  San  Francisco,  where,  under  the  direction  of 
a  class  of  most  worthy  women,  and  by  the  aid  of  many  gen- 
erous and  intelligent  persons,  the  experiment  has  been  so 
far  tried  as  to  justify  us  in  commending  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  tax-paying  citizen,  as  worthy  of  the  most  serious 
consideration.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  kindergarten 
system  of  education,  introduced  to  this  city  in  1878,  by 
Felix  Adler;  encouraged  by  Judge  Solomon  Heydenfeldt; 
in  the  following  year  receiving  the  aid  of  Mrs.  S.  B. 
Cooper;  and  since  that  time  having  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  so  many  teachers,  and  the  charitable  donations  of  so 
many  generous  persons,  that  we  have  not  space  in  this  arti- 
cle to  name  them.  The  kindergarten  school  establishes 
itself  in  the  midst  of  the  children  whom  it  seeks  to  edu- 
cate. It  goes  to  the  families  of  the  unfortunate,  the  very 
poor,  and  the  criminal,  and  asks  the  privilege  of  taking 
their  youngest  ones — even  those  of  less  than  three  years  of 
age — to  the  schqpl-room  for  education.  This  education  is 
an  intelligent  adaptation  of  instruction,  so  blended  with 
amusement  as  to  interest  the  children  and  teach  them  to 
think.  It  subjects  them  to  a  discipline  so  attractive  "that 
they  do  not  feel  its  chains ;  and  leads  them  afong  a  path  so 
pleasant  that  they  are  not  tempted  to  wander  from  it.  The 
system  teaches  order,  cleanliness,  and  obedience ;  it  incul- 
cates habits  of  industry;  it  corrects  the  very  earliest  ten- 
dency to  bad  language,  and  curbs,  at  the  very  outset, 
vicious  propensities.  With  pictures,  toys,  blocks,  charts, 
games,  exercises,  musk;  and  innocent  recreations,  the 
child  absorbs  a  practical  instruction  which  makes  the 
school-room  more  attractive  than  the  street,  and  more 
comfortable  than  their  own  poor  homes.  This  system  gives 
children,  for  their  models,  kind,  loving,  chaste  teachers,  in 
contrast  to  a  social  circle  where  ill-mannered,  and  some- 
times brutal,  deportment  prevails.  Nothing  so  certainly 
demoralizes  children  as  to  feel  that  they  are  not  cared  for; 
nothing  is  so  sure  to  set  them  right  and  keep  them  right  as 
to  feel  and  know  that  they  are  loved  and  looked  after. 
The  influence  of  the  vicious  home  is  corrected  in  the 
model  school,  and  the  influence  of  the  children  is  carried 
home  to  reflect  itself  upon  the  parents.  Maternal  love 
and  pride  never  leave  the  most  abandoned;  and  when  the 
mother  prepares  a  clean  apron  and  fixes  a  button,  that  her 
child  may  look  as  well  as  other  children,  there  is  opened  a 
mine  which,  if  properly  worked,  may  lead  to  a  bonanza  of 
moral  results.  There  are  fourteen  hundred  children  now 
being  taught  in  some  eighteen  of  these  kindergarten 
schools,  and  all  dependent  upon  the  charitable  gifts  of  a 
few  generous  persons.    Kindergarten  work  is  no  longer  an 


experiment;  it  is  a  demonstration.     It  has  worked,  and  is 
working,  admirably  in  other  and  older  countries;  it  is  a 
success  in  Eastern  States,  and  it  is  a  success  in  San  Fran- 
cisco.    We  commend  it  to  the  moneyed  and  property  men 
of  this  and  other  communities,  as  a  cold  business  proposi- 
tion, altogether  free  from  religious  or  sentimental  ideas. 
To  arrest  idleness,  vagabondage,  and  crime  at  the  fountain 
head  —to  direct,  by  education  and  care,  the  children  of  our 
criminals  from  the  career  of  their  parents,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  become  industrious,  productive,  and  useful  citi- 
zens, contributing  to,  and  not  abstracting  from,  the  public 
wealth,  aiding  to  support  the  burdens  of  government,  in- 
stead of  becoming  burdens  themselves — is  a  matter  worthy 
the  consideration  of  statesmen  and  worthy  of  the  very 
careful   consideration  of  the  class  which  pays  taxes.    If 
kindergarten  work  is  as  useful  as  we  think  it  is,  it  should 
not  be  left  to  the  charities  of  the  generous,  but  its  cost 
should  imposed  upon  the  public  budget.     There  are  two 
kinds  of  wealthy  citizens — the  liberal  and  the  mean;  the 
enterprising  ones  who  make  the   world  move,   and   the 
sordid  ones,  who  get  rich  from  the  labor  of  others,  and 
who  acquire  fortunes  from  usury.    It  is  not  right  to  de- 
mand of  the  generous  their  charity,  when  we  have  a  right 
to  take  the  usurious  money-lender  by  the  throat,  compel 
him  to  bleed  in  taxes,  and  make  him  contribute  his  share 
toward  the  prevention  of  crime.    Kindergartens  will  largely 
prevent  the  growth  of  the  idle,  vicious  class;  will  relieve  our 
eleemosynary  and  penal  institutions  from  the  support  of 
the  diseased,  and  destitute,  and  criminal;  will  lessen  the 
expenses  of  our  judicial  machinery,  and  be  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  a  better  and  less  expensive  administration  of 
justice.     The  kindergarten  should  be  imposed  upon  our 
common  schools;  and,  in  order  that  the  burdens  of  this 
system  should  not  become  altogether  insupportable,  we 
should  lop  off  all  the  unnecessary  top  branches  of  orna- 
mental growth.      Instruction  in  the  higher  studies  is  now 
practically  monopolized  by  the  children  of  parents  who 
can  well  afford  to  pay,  and  who  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
themselves  for  stealing  for  their  children  a  mendicant  edu- 
cation at  the  expense  of  the  public.    Cosmopolitan  schools 
ought  to  be  abolished.    They  are  a  cowardly  concession 
to  foreigners  whose  children  ought  to  be  encouraged  to 
speak  no  other  language   than    English.     All  the  fancy 
branches — of  music,  languages,  and  all  that  nonsense — 
ought  to  be  abolished.     It  is  simple  theft  to  take  the 
school  moneys  for  educating  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  rich 
in  Latin,  in  higher  mathematics,  in  French,  and  German, 
and  music;  and  it  is  worse  than  theft  when  thousands  of 
poor  children  can  find  no  room  within  the  school-house  for 
their  accommodation.      The   money   squandered  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  system  could  be  profitably  expended  at 
the  base.     This  argument  is  not  addressed  to  the  churches 
whose  members  have  as  much  as  they  can  do  in  maintain- 
ing their  costly  establishments ;  in  dressing  themselves  in  a 
manner  by  them  deemed  essential  to  proper  worship,  and 
to  support  their  choirs  of  music;  but  it  is  addressed  to  the 
ordinary  tax-paying  sinner  who  desires  that  the  economies 
of  government,  leading  to  reduced  expenses,  be  not  over- 
looked nor  forgotten.     But,  in  the  mean  time,  and  while 
society  is  being  educated  up  to  its  duty  in  this  respect, 
our  charitable  and  wealthy  people  can  not  employ  their 
money  in  a  more  profitable  use  than  in  sustaining  and  en- 
couraging the  most  excellent  ladies  who,  in  the  eighteen 
schools  of   San   Francisco  and  vicinity,  are  engaged  in 
the  education  of  more  tnan  fourteen  hundred  pupils  at 
kindergarten  schools. 

Doctor  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  is  said  to  be  arranging 
and  cataloguing  his  correspondence  and  papers,  of  which  he 
has  an  astounding  mass.  We  wish  he  would  get  his  house 
and  his  papers  fully  insured  in  some  foreign  insurance  com- 
pany, and  that  the  lightning  would  strike  and  bum  his 
enormous  mass  of  correspondence,  so  that  it  should  never 
see  daylight.  We  feel  an  ominous  presentiment  that  when 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  shall  die,  some  friendly  and  ad- 
miring idiot  will  pounce  down  upon  his  literary  remains  ~ 
and  edit  them.  We  shall  be  inflicted  with  at  least  a  two- 
volume  obituary  of  this  not  great,  but  interestir-  _ 
fearful  are  we  of  this  infliction  that  we  woul 
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Doctor  Holmes  would  never  die.  The  age  of  interesting 
letter-writing  has  gone  by.  We  are  getting  an  occasional 
endurable  book  of  biography,  with  correspondence  reveal- 
ing the  inner  workings  of  certain  political  conspiracies  in 
the  past,  and  an  occasional  book  where  secret  plots,  and 
crimes,  and  scandals,  concerning  great  men,  interest  us. 
But  the  "  times "  must  have  been  in  the  somewhat  long 
ago,  and  the  great  men  must  have  been  truly  great  in  their 
lives,  to  at  all  reconcile  us  to  reading  books  about  them 
after  they  are  dead.  Doctor  Holmes  can  not  by  any  pos- 
sibility have  an  interesting  or  readable  letter  in  his  posses- 
sion the  idea  of  which  has  not  been  nitrated  either  through 
his  own  writings  or  the  published  writings  of  their  authors. 
Original  ideas  have  been  too  scarce  in  New  England 
for  the  past  forty  years  to  justify  Mr.  Holmes,  or  any- 
body else,  in  locking  them  away  from  the  printer.  We 
will  venture  to  observe  that  if  there  is,  in  any  of  his  corre- 
spondence, a  good,  breezy,  original  thought,  the  doctor 
has  already  stolen  it  for  his  "  Autocrat  "  or  "  Professor," 
or  ground  it  through  the  cullender  of  his  verse-machine. 
We  all  know  all  about  Emerson,  Whittier,  Longfellow, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  all 
about  all  the  professors,  preachers,  original  abolitionists, 
strong-minded  women,  and  long-haired  men  that  have  been 
produced  in  Yankee-land  since  the  time  when  little  Oliver 
was  a  bright,  precocious  boy,  bom  of  poor  but  humble 
parents,  in  some  Yankee  village  made  illustrious  by  his 
birth.  We  can  guess  at  his  early  struggles — at  the  moral 
firmness  exhibited  by  him  in  resisting  temptation  to  play 
hookey  and  steal  watermelons.  We  will  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  met  and  conquered  all  the  obstacles  which  beset 
the  paths  of  those  men  who  relieve  God  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  their  creation  by  assuming  to  be  self-made.  We 
will  draw  upon  our  imagination  for  all  the  difficulties  he 
has  overcome  and  concede  to  him  all  the  greatness  he  may 
claim  to  have  acquired,  if  he  will  only  spare  us  the  me- 
moirs and  the  correspondence.  We  have  just  survived  the 
dreary  autobiography  of  Thurlow  Weed. 


The  country  lying  along  the  southern  border,  from  the 
western  line  of  Texas  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  some 
ten  years  ago  an  almost  unoccupied  land.  To  the  ex- 
tent of  its  occupation  it  was  possessed  by  savage  Indians, 
vagabond  whites,  wild  animals,  and  tarantulas.  Criminals 
banished  from  the  pale  of  American  civilization  and  ban- 
dits escaping  from  the  semi-civilization  of  the  Mexican 
border  found  refuge  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico.  American  cowboys  and  Mexican 
greasers  debased  the  savage  to  lower  moral  depths  than  his 
original  nature.  Crime  held  high  carnival  all  the  way 
from  Texas  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Smuggling  was  the  only 
commerce.  The  "  ships  of  the  desert "  were  Mexican 
jackasses,  the  "  burros  "  of  the  land.  A  railroad  was 
deemed  desirable,  and  it  was  an  era  when  railroad  favors 
were  easily  and  promptly  granted  by  the  American  Con- 
gress. Tom  Scott,  taking  advantage  of  the  favorable  con- 
dition of  things,  and  desirous  for  purposes  of  his  own  to 
hold  in  his  hands  a  weapon  which  would  compel  the 
Union  and  Central  Pacific  roads  to  pro  rate  with  him 
their  freight  and  passenger  earnings,  obtained  from  Con- 
gress a  grant  of  land  from  the  western  borders  of  Texas 
to  the  Pacific,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  road  along 
the  line  of  the  thirty-second  parallel.  A  railroad  along 
this  border  was  desirable  to  the  General  Government,  be- 
cause it  would  open  up  to  exploration  and  development, 
and  eventually  to  partial  settlement,  an  almost  unknown 
region.  It  would  settle  irritating  border  questions.  It 
would  solve  the  Indian  problem.  It  would  enable  the 
Government  to  move  to  and  distribute  through  this  dis- 
turbed section  a  military  force  of  one  thousand  men  with 
the  effectiveness  of  an  army  corps  twenty-five  thousand 
strong.  In  the  transportation  of  troops,  mails,  and  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  in  the  event  of  border  difficulties  with 
Mexico  or  with  Indian  tribes,  it  would  prove  of  vast  ad- 
vantage to  the  Government  and  a  vast  saving  to'  its  Treas- 
ury. With  these  considerations  influencing  its  political 
councils,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  hung  up 
its  purse  and  said  to  the  railroad  builders :  We  will  give  in 
aid  of  this  undertaking  each  alternate  section  of  this,  to 
us,  worthless  land.  To  Thomas  Scott,  "  his  successors 
and  assigns,"  the  grant  was  finally  made,  and  he  en- 
tered into  an  obligation  to  construct  a  railroad  to  the  city 
of  San  Diego.  The  Government  pledged  its  faith,  as  gov- 
ernments do  which  deal  with  citizens  or  subjects,  that 
when  the  work  was  done  by  Scott,  or  "  his  assigns," 
the  patent  should  issue  for  the  lands.  Governments 
are  presumed  on  all  occasions  to  deal  generously  and 
equitably,  because  they  can  not  be  coerced.  Scott,  find- 
ing himself  unable  to  build  the  road,  assigned  the  grant  to 
Gould,  and  Gould  assigned  it  to  the  Southern  Railroad 
people.  Huntington  and  his  associates  having  obtained 
an  assignment  of  the  land  grant,  built  the  road,  and 
new  ask  the  Government  to  honorably  perform  its  part 
contract,  keep  its  promise,  and  demand  that,  in 
_;dience  to  a  popular  prejudice  and  popular  clamor,  it 
,-;s  not  forget  to  keeps  its  faith.    The  substantial  facts 


are :  The  Government  wanted  the  road,  and  offered  its 
lands  as  inducement  for  its  construction.  The  road  is 
built,  and  the  lands  belong — by  the  fair  equities  which 
govern  men  in  their  business  relations — to  the  assignees  of 
the  contract  who  built  the  road.  This  road  was  never  in- 
tended to  cheapen  transportation  in  competition  with 
northern  routes.  It  was  known  that  it  could  never  under- 
bid the  ocean  «oute.  It  was  known  that  the  Central  and 
Union  roads  were  not  employed  to  the  one-tenth  of  their 
carrying  capacity.  This  road  was  intended  as  a  conserva- 
tor of  the  peace  along  the  line,  and  it  has  had  that  effect. 
It  was  intended  for  military  transportation,  and  has  been  so 
used.  It  was  intended'as  a  means  to  settle  up  the  coun- 
try and  to  give  value  to  the  ungranted  lands,  and  it  has 
had  that  effect.  The  whole  conflict  with  Tom  Scott  was 
in  the  interest  of  California  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  was 
built  to  render  our  people  more  independent  of  Eastern 
railroad  connections.  It  was  intended  to  develop  Arizona, 
and  to  make  the  trade  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  tribu- 
tary to  our  coast.  This  is  accomplished,  and  California  is 
to-day  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  far-sighted  wisdom  and 
enterprise  of  our  railroad  builders.  Mr.  Huntington  and 
his  associates  feel  that  they  have  fairly  and  honorably 
earned  this  land,  and  that,  under  the  law,  they  are  enti- 
tled to  it.  Its  extent  in  acres  (fifteen  millions)  and  its  value 
(forty  millions  of  dollars)  are  grossly  exaggerated  by  hostile 
journals.  The  value  of  the  land  in  controversy  is  not  five 
millions.  It  comprises  no  land  in  Texas,  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  no  land  in  that  State;  it  is 
mostly  arid  and  desert  land,  lying  between  Yuma  and  the 
west  line  of  Texas.  Better  lands  have  sold  in  the  valley 
of  the  San  Joaquin  for  twenty-five  cents  an  acre ;  better 
lands  are  opened  for  preemption  and  homestead  location 
in  every  county  in  California.  The  road  was  built  within 
the  time  and  in  compliance  with  all  the  conditions  of  the 
grant.  That  Mr.  Huntington  promised  to  build  the  road 
without  a  land  grant  cuts  no  figure  in  the  premises,  be- 
cause his  proposition  was  not  accepted  or  acted  on  by 
Congress.  He  obtained  this  grant  by  a  legal  assignment 
from  the  original  grantee,  complied  with  all  the  conditions 
that  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  has  thus  fairly  earned  the 
land.  The  Government  has  received  all  it  bargained 
for;  and  if  this  was  not  an  anti-railroad  session  of  Congress; 
if  this  issue  was  not  a  political  one;  if  it  did  not  involve 
votes  for  the  next  Presidential  election;  if  it  was  not  a 
party  measure ;  if  demagogism  and  business  rivalries  were 
altogether  disentangled  from  its  consideration — there  would 
not  be  an  intelligent  and  honest  man  in  America  who 
would  not  admit  that,  in  equity  and  fair  dealing,  as  be- 
tween a  government  and  its  citizens,  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  is  honorably  and  equitably  entitled  to  this  land 
grant.  That  Mr.  Huntington  threatens  to  appeal  to  the 
courts,  is  criticised  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  with  great  severity.  Since  when  has 
it  become  a  crime,  or  the  fair  subject  of  censorious  criti- 
cism, for  individuals  or  corporations  to  appeal  to  the  courts 
for  justice,  when  they  think  they  are  being  deprived  of 
their  property  without  due  process  of  law?  What  citizen 
would  not,  if  he  thought  himself  entitled  to  five  millions 
of  dollars  in  value  of  lands,  endeavor  to  substantiate  his 
claim  to  it,  as  though  he  had  a  just  claim  ?  We  can  not  at 
all  understand  the  motives  which  prompt  San  Francisco 
journals  or  residents  of  the  Pacific  Coast  to  oppose  this 
concession.  The  Eastern  person,  or  the  Eastern  editor, 
might  find  some  reasonable  pretext;  but  for  the  Califor- 
nian  there  is  no  excuse,  unless  he  thinks  »ilroads  an  evil, 
and  desires  to  arrest  their  construction  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi; unless  he  thinks  we  have  too  great  a  population, 
and  that  immigration  is  pouring  in  upon  us  too  rapidly; 
and  unless  he  thinks  that  our  present  progress  and  pros- 
perity are  altogether  independent  of  the  railroad  system. 
We  sincerely  hope  Mr.  Huntington  and  his  associates  may 
be  successful  in  securing  this  land  grant,  for  the  reason 
that  it  strengthens  their  credit,  enables  them  to  build  more 
roads — more  avenue  and  beach  roads  for  the  accommoda- 
tion and  pleasure  of  our  people.  It  aids  them  to  con- 
tinue the  line  to  Oregon  for  the  development  of  our  trade, 
build  branches  throughout  our  valleys  to  give  value  to 
our  lands  and  increase  the  trade  of  our  cities.  In  a 
word,  it  enables  them  to  perfect  a  railroad  system  which, 
when  completed,  will  have  accomplished  for  us  and  for 
all  our  industries  more  than  all  other  schemes  and  enter- 
prises that  have  been  inaugurated  upon  our  coast.  With- 
out this  railroad  system,  our  coast,  and  State,  and  city 
would  have  not  attained  their  present  prosperous  condi- 
tions. That  this  opposition  to  a  system  of  Pacific  Coast 
roads  should  find  its  fiercest  development  in  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco  journals,  is  indeed  surprising.  Without 
railroads,  Chicago  would  to-day  be  but  a  thriving  village 
and  prosperous  lake  port,  instead  of  the  splendid  metrop- 
olis and  commercial  centre  it  now  is.  Without  railroads, 
San  Francisco  would  be  an  embarcadero  for  hides  and  a 
port  of  shipment  for  tallow,  as  compared  to  its  present 
greatness.  Except  for  railroads,  our  population  would 
hang  along  the  Atlantic  border,  and  this,  our  empire  of 
the  Pacific,  would  be  a  desolation.  The  lands  granted 
for  subsidies  would  have  remained  unoccupied  and  un- 


salable, the  home  of  the  savage,  and  the  haunt  of  the  wild 
beast  and  criminals  exiled  from  civilization. 

♦• — 

There  is  reasonable  fear  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  dry 
season.  We  call  the  attention  of  the  reverend  clergy  to  this 
fact,  and  bespeak  their  early  and  earnest  intercession  at 
the  throne  of  Divine  Grace  for  Omnipotent  attention  to  our 
local  wants.  We  sincerely  hope  they  will  not  neglect  to 
point  out  to  the  all-intelligent  Ruler  of  the  universe  that 
His  longer  neglect  to  give  us  rain  will  work  to  our  serious 
inconvenience,  and  suggest  to  the  All-Powerful  that  the 
average  rainfall  deemed  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  our 
State  is  twenty-seven  and  one-half  inches.  It  would  be 
well  to  suggest  that  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  secure  for  us 
abundant  crops,  provided  it  should  be  convenient  to  the 
Divine  economy  that  we  might  have  warm  rains,  and  not 
attended  with  north  winds.  We  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
services  rendered  us  last  year  in  this  direction  by  Bishop 
Kip  and  Archbishop  Alemany,  and  the  clergy  of  their  re- 
spective establishments;  nor  would  we  dissuade  those 
clergymen  attached  to  churches  without  a  bishop  from 
efforts  in  the  same  direction.  If,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  all  our  clergymen,  we  should  have  a  dry  season,  we  beg 
of  the  press  to  say  as  little  about  it  as  it  can.  A  rainless 
season  is  not  in  itself  a  great  calamity ;  it  can  be  made  so 
if  the  press  shall  unite  to  create  a  business  panic  by  its 
clamor  over  a  dry  season.  A  season  of  limited  rain  is  not 
without  its  compensations.  It  gives  a  needed  rest  to  lands 
under  cultivation,  which  the  greed  of  the  fanner  often- 
times denies  them.  It  enables  the  tule  and  island  farmer 
and  the  owners  of  reclaimed  lands  to  have  their  good  time. 
Summer-fallowing  and  irrigation  will  give  us  comparative 
crops.  Fruits  and  wine  are  not  seriously  injured  by  a  dry 
season ;  and  a  dry  season  is  always  followed  by  a  rainy  one. 
So  let  the  dry  farmer  reflect  that  his  land  is  recuperating, 
and  let  him  improve  his  time  by  improvements  upon  his 
farm.  Let  him  refrain  from  grumbling.  Let  him  induce 
his  country  editor  to  refrain  from  grumbling.  Let  the  city 
press  refrain  from  lugubrious  and  commentitious  disserta- 
tions upon  the  evils  of  a  dry  winter,  so  that  Eastern  capital 
and  Eastern  immigration  may  not  be  unnecessarily  directed 
from  coming  to  this,  God's  own  best  country,  because 
every  once  in  seven  years  God  thinks  it  best  to  give  the 
land  a  rest  from  the  vexation  of  hoe  and  plow,  and  a 
respite  from  the  greed  and  extortion  of  the  grain-grower. 
If  California  does  not  give  us  grain  enough  for  bread,  nor 
hops  enough  for  beer,  Oregon  will  supply  the  deficiency. 
The  wine  is  better  in  a  dry  season  than  a  wet  one.  We 
have  so  many  things  to  be  thankful  for  that  it  seems  un- 
grateful when  we  hear  the  sound  of  croaking  throughout 
the  State.  Even  at  this  writing,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  bucolic  throat  may  not  yet  swell  with  complaints  of  too 

much  rain. 

• 

The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  people  have  determined 
to  pay  their  contested  taxes  for  all  the  years  of  18S0,  1881, 
and  1882,  in  full.  The  amount  is  nearly  two  millions  of 
dollars.  One  million  has  already  been  paid,  and  the  State 
treasury  will  now  receive  between  eight  and  nine  hundred 
thousand  dollars  additional.  This  determination  of  the 
railroad  companies  is  the  more  commendable  because  the 
courts  have  twice  decided  in  their  favor.  To  now  come 
in  and  pay  the  amount  justly  due  indicates  a  willingness 
to  bear  their  share  of  the  public  burden,  and  is  a  complete 
answer  to  the  charges  of  their  enemies  that  they  endeav- 
ored to  shirk  through  the  machinery  of  the  courts.  The 
companies  have  always  claimed  that  their  property  should 
be  valued  by  the  assessor,  and  their  taxes  be  gathered  by 
tax-collectors,  under  the  same  laws  as  governed  the  taxa- 
tion of  all  other  persons  and  all  other  property.  When 
that  plain  principle  of  right  is  recognized,  the  companies 
have  always  said  they  would  pay,  and  until  then  they 
would  not.  The  courts  having  decided  that  their  property 
is  taxable  as  is  all  other  property,  they  do  pay.  We  doubt 
whether  there  is  another  individual  or  corporation  in  this 
State  who  would  pay  nineteen  hundred  thousand  dollars 
under  like  conditions.  We  shall  look  to  the  anti-railroad 
journals  to  suggest  that  this  generous  payment  is  prompted 
by  some  evil  purpose,  and  to  advance  the  accomplishment 
of  some  evil  scheme. 

Liquor  Not  Sold  on  the   Oregon  Navigation  Company's  Line. 

Editor  Argonaut:  Referring  to  your  excellent  temperance 
article  in  No.  I,  current  volume,  I  quote,  by  way  of  introduction: 
"  Upon  ever)'  ocean,  coast,  and  river  steamer  there  is  the  ever-con- 
venienl  place  to  get  a  drink."  In  general  that  is  too  true.  But 
that  honor  may  be  given  to  whom  honor  is  due,  your  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that,  five  or  six  years  ago,  Captain  J.  C.  Ains- 
worth  (now  of  Oakland),  then  president  of  the  Oregon  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  banished  bars  from  the  boats  of  his  com- 
pany. And  to  the  credit  of  the  officers  of  the  succeding  company, 
the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company,  they  have  not  been 
restored^  for  which  the  better  class  of  the  traveling  public  will  ever 
hold  them  in  grateful  remembrance.  Villard,  late  president  of  the 
North  Pacific  Railroad,  is  reported  to  have  forbidden  the  sale  of 
the  Police  Gazette  and  other  kindred  abominations  on  the  trains  of 
the  road.  When  you  come  around  to  it,  I  hope  to  see  an  article 
from  your  terse  pen  on  obscene  and  other  demoralizing  literature. 
I  wished  to  commend  you  for  your  temperance  lecture,  hence  this 
letter.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  some  time  to  commend  to  the  pub- 
lic the  worthy  gentleman  referred  to,  Captain  Ainsworth,  for  his 
meritorious  conduct  (though  I  have  heard  that  it  was  in  reality 
his  wife  who  instigated  the  banishing  order). 

\  ours  respectfully,  M, 

Moscow,  Idado,  January  14,  1854. 


THE        ARGONAUT 
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COBWEBS. 

I  have  a  bite-noire.  It  is— shut  the  door,  whisper  softly — 
it  is  the  funny  man  from  the  East.  He  is  all  «urs.  He 
is  as  distinctly  local  as  the  seal  rocks,  the  Sharon  suit,  or 
any  of  the  rest  of  our  permanent  institutions.  He  may  not 
be  a  funny  man  at  home,  but  with  us  he  is  "  very*,  very 
funny."  He  thinks  that  because  we  live  in  the  wild  West 
we  know  nothing  of  literature,  have  never  read  any  papers 
or  periodicals,  never  heard  of  Joe  Miller,  or  been  to  a  min- 
strel show.  Pitying  our  inexperience,  he  proceeds  to  make 
it  pleasant  for  us. '  With  the  utmost  complacency  and  a 
slightly  patronizing  air,  he  tells  us  droll  stories  of  Indo- 
Oermamc  origin,  jokes  of  the  paleozoic  period.  His  droll- 
eries are  worn  so  smooth  by  the  friction  of  ages,  that  there 
is  not  even  the  hint  of  an  excrescence  on  which  to  hang  the 
ghost  of  a  smile.  We  are  silent — with  a  pale,  colorless  po- 
liteness that  is  almost  ghastly.  He  takes  our  silence  for 
mute  admiration,  and  proceeds. 

Immunity  from  danger  makes  him  bold.  Presently  he 
himself  becomes  the  hero  of  adventures  that  antedate 
Confucius,  petrified  lies  that,  too  dry  to  molder,  have  a 
mummified  eternity.  We  are  still  silent.  He  is  delighted 
with  his  success.  Regretting  that  he  had  not  posed  as  lion 
earlier  in  the  day,  he  confides  to  us  that  he  was  also  the 
hero  of  the  first  batch  of  stories.  With  the  generous  hospi- 
tality for  which  we  are  famous,  we  refrain  from  doing  him 
bodily  injury.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  but  that  this 
blooming  blunderer  returns  to  his  Eastern  home  fully  con- 
vinced that  he  has  mightily  entertained  us. 

Most  trustfully  I  pray  that  this  may  meet  his  eye.  It  is 
almost  sure  to,  there  are  so  many  of  him.  Most  prayerfully 
I  trust  that,  seeing,  he  may  comprehend,  and,  comprehend- 
ing, beware.  I  Delieve  that  the  politeness  of  the  entire 
State  has  been  stretched  to  its  uttermost  limit  in  this  mat- 
ter. Woe  betide  the  next  Eastern  man  who  springs  an 
antediluvian,  desiccated  joke  or  story  upon  us  and  poses 
as  the  hero.  Whether  he  be  a  strolling  player  from  No- 
where, Mass.,  or  a  president  or  Something  from  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  his  fate  shall  be  the  same.  I  feel  that  I  am 
distinguishing  myself  as  a  prophet  when  I  say  that  the  very 
next  Eastern  humorist  endeavoring  to  trade  on  our  igno- 
rance and  innocence  will  be  informed  that,  unless  he  feels 
he  is  wanted  over  the  border-line,  he  must  consent  to  fill  a 
permanent  place  in  the  public  cemetery. 


When  Adam  wooed  Eve  I  wonder  how  he  first  impressed 
her  with  his  own  importance,  and  his  superiority  to  all  the 
other  men  the  Lord  might  have  created  for  her  had  she 
been  more  critical  and  refused  the  first  comer.  He  told 
her,  I  suppose,  that  he  was  a  man  of  vast  experience,  and 
that  his  thrilling  adventures  with  the  fair  sex  would  fill  a 
volume — inappropriate  for  publication,  but  quite  too  de- 
liciously  awful.  At  all  events,  such  assertions  would  not 
be  in  the  line  of  anticipation  any  more  than  those  made  by 
countless  descendants  of  his  from  that  time  to  this.  No 
doubt  he  said  to  her,  while  appearing  to  confess  a  wrong, 
but  really  making  a  boast,  that  he  had  in  his  day  been  a 
most  horrible  drunkard;  that  no  one  was  a  better  judge  of 
wine  than  himself — drunk  or  sober,  he  could  never  be  de- 
ceived in  such  matters.  Probably  he  whispered,  also,  that 
all  the  morrows  to  come  would  never  produce  such  an- 
other judge  of  horse-flesh  as  himself — though  he  said  it 
who  should  have  kept  it  dark.  Then  she  must  have  gazed 
on  him  with  innocent  wonder  and  budding  love  in  her 
eyes.  She  was  probably  a  quiet,  innocent,  dangerous  little 
woman,  whose  forte  it  was  to  look  more  things  in  one  min- 
ute than  she  would  ever  have  time  to  think  in  all  her  life- 
time. And  as  she  looked,  and  seemed  to  listen,  she  was 
probably  calculating,  in  an  aimless,  womanish  way,  how 
many  fig  trees  there  were  in  Adam's  fifty-vara,  and  whether 
the  orange  trees  were  in  blossom.  However  that  all  may 
be,  in  course  of  time  she  must  have  shown  that  she  was  a 
woman  who  could  be  persuaded,  thereby  making  her  first 
mistake  and  giving  the  serpent  a  point  against  her.  Now, 
I  don't  know  that  these  speculations  in  ancient  history'  are 
particularly  profitable.  I  was  only  going  over  them  to  try 
and  prove  the  constant  rhymes  of  standard  authors  to  the 
effect  that  love  is  just  the  same  to-day  as  in  the  beginning, 
etc.  It  isn't  so  very  long  since  I  heard  a  sprout  of  our 
'Frisco  nobhill-ity  endeavoring,  in  his  own  sweet  way,  to 
make  an  impression  on  a  young  lady;  and  he  appeared  to 
be  moderately  successful.  After  proving  himself  the 
wickedest  man  in  the  world,  and  the  very  best  judge  of 
women,  wine,  and  horses  in  existence,  he  bent  his  baby 
intellect  to  the  task  of  showing  her  how  greatly  it  was  to 
her  credit  that  a  man  of  his  experience  and  attainments 
should  find  her  "not  half  bad  ' — in  fact  "jolly  nice." 
What  the  girl  thought  no  one  will  ever  know.  I  don't  sup- 
pose she  knows  herself;  but  she  knew  she  was  being  com- 
plimented, and  sunned  herself  in  the  fact.  As  I  listened 
to  this  thrilling  love  episode,  I  wondered  if  the  tender  pas- 
sion were  really — as  poets  and  philosophers  tell  us — the 
same  through  time  and  eternity.  This  certainly  was  a  love 
affair,  as  liable  as  any  other  to  end  in  matrimony.  I  won- 
der if  Adam  and  Eve  were  up  to  the  same  sort  of  thing? 

There  is  a  pretty  little  bit  of  writing  somewhere  about  a 
maiden  who  was  good  and  beautiful,  and  who  hopped  into 
bed  leaving  a  snowy  mound  of  warm,  soft,  white  apparel 
on  the  floor.  If  that  same  poet  were  to  describe  the  inci- 
dent now,  he  would  want  the  language  of  a  painter  at  his 
command.  Instead  of  the  trite,  traditional  snow-heap, 
the  aggregated  attire  of  lovely  woman  at  present  resembles 
nothing  so  much  as  a  kaleidoscope  gone  wrong.  What 
with  black  stockings  and  bronze  boots,  pale  blue  under- 
flannels,  pink  flannel  skirt  trimmed  with  black  lace, 
cherry  balmoral  embroidered  with  olive  floss,  corsets  of 
hunters'  green  finished  with  scarlet,  etc.,  etc. — leaving 
something  for  the  poet  and  a  litde  to  the  imagination — the 
bard  who  writes  the  thing  up  in  this  day  will  want  a  vocab- 
ulary that  would  leave  a  color  chart  far  behind,  and  make 
the  solar  spectrum  ashamed  of  itself. 

It  is  wired  from  New  York  that  at  the  Astor  ball  each 
lady  received  a  large  bouquet  of  roses.  This  does  not 
sound  like  a  particularly  important  fact,  unless  one  knows 


the  price  of  roses.  At  present  in'.New  York  city,  jacque- 
minots and  bow-silenes  are  bringing  two  dollars  each,  tea- 
roses  are  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  each,  Baroness 
Rothschilds  the  same.  On  the  occasion  of  an  Astor  or 
Yanderbilt  ball,  or  a  small  wedding,  the  price  advances. 
It  takes  just  three  dozen  roses  to  make  a  large  bouquet — 
such  as  are  commonly  carried  at  balls.  So  that  the  Astor 
bouquets  cost  in  all  probability  seventy-two  dollars  each. 
There  were  several  hundred  ladies  present.  These  calcu- 
lations duly  made,  it  begins  to  be  very  obvious  why  the 
bouquets  were  telegraphed. 


Carnation  pinks  are  very  fashionable  just  now.  It  is  not 
correct  to  garnish  a  bouquet  of  these  pinks  with  smilax  or 
maidenhair,  but  with  spiky  green  leaves,  such  as  resemble 
the  natural  leaf  of  the  plant. 


There  is  a  positive  revolution  in  regard  to  flowers  in 
favor  of  what  is  natural  and  consistent.  White  papers  and 
silver  foil  are  no  longer  tolerated.  Hot-house,  field,  and 
garden  flowers  are  no  longer  mixed  in  wild  confusion. 
There  is  a  prestige  about  bouquets  composed  of  a  single 
variety  of  flower,  or,  at  the  most,  two  or  three  varieties. 
To  be  really  correct,  a  bouquet  must  consist  of  flowers 
with  stems  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  plenty  of  the  nat- 
tural  leaves  of  the  plant,  and  loosely  tied  with  a  knot  of 
ribbon.  The  effect  is  so  artistic  and  pretty  that,  having 
once  tried  it,  one  could  never  again  submit  to  the  tradi- 
tional article.  Like  all  other  apparently  simple  things,  it 
must  be  well  done  to  be  properly  effective.  It  requires 
rather  more  than  less  skill  on  the  part  of  the  florist. 
Then,  too,  somebody  ought  to  hint  to  the  small  boys, 
who  haunt  the  corners  with  little  wads  of  violets,  that  in 
the  spring-days  that  will  soon  be  here  there  is  nothing  so 
salable  as  soft  knots  of  buttercups,  or  johnny-jump-ups, 
or  blue-bells,  fresh  from  the  fields  and  wet  with  the  morn- 
ing dew. 

Mrs.  Langtry  seems  to  have  discovered  several  things 
this  last  summer.  One  of  them  was  how  to  dispense  with 
her  best  advertiser,  Mr.  Gebhardt.  Another  was  how  to 
improve  her  acting,  which  really  seemed  hopeless  before. 
Still  another  was  the  fact  that  her  hair  is  more  becoming 
dressed  high  on  her  head.  The  old  Langtry  coiffure,  the 
fluffy  bang  and  low,  braided  coil,  is  now  quite  a  thing  of 
the  past.  I  am  glad  that  it  is  so.  All  the  women,  without 
discrimination,  would  wear  it,  and  it  was  so  trying  to  plain 
faces  and  ill-shaped  heads.  When  the  hair  is  worn  high  it 
is  possible  for  any  woman  with  a  hand-glass  and  two  eyes 
to  build  her  head  to  at  least  a  tolerable  shape.  When  it  is 
worn  low  it  reveals  all  the  horrors  of  the  situation,  what- 
ever they  may  be.  It  is  good  that  Langtry  has  set  the 
fashion  of  a  high,  close,  simple  coiffure;  there  is  nothing 
prettier  or  more  universally  becoming.  I  have  never  seen 
more  than  half  a  dozen  women  who  looked  better  with  the 
hair  worn  low  than  any  other  way — and  Langtry  was  not 
one  of  them. 

Langtry  is  a  puzzle.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Charles 
Coghlan,  who  is  supporting  her  in  "  Peril,"  has  made  as 
bad  a  failure  with  her  as  he  did  with  Stetson,  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  one  in  or  out  of  the 
papers  acknowledges  her  to  be  an  actress — she  is  doing  well. 
I  am  told  in  a  private  letter  that  it  is  quite  the  thing  to  go 
to  see  Langtry,  and  that  she  is  drawing  good  houses  right 
along.  She  is  said  to  be  handsomer  than  ever  with  her  new- 
style  of  hair-dressing  and  her  new  toilets. 


The  rage  for  novelties  has  brought  forth  a  new  salad,  in- 
vented, I  believe,  in  the  Manhattan  Club,  New  York.  It 
consists  of  fresh  fried  oysters  and  celery  cut  as  for  celery 
salad.  It  is  served  with  a  Mayonnaise  dressing  reduced 
with  vinegar.  For  luncheon,  or  late  supper,  this  is  really 
the  very  newest,  most  fashionable,  and,  very  probably,  the 
most  indigestible  thing  that  one  can  order. 

There  is  a  terrible  struggle  just  now  to  make  money  take 
the  place  of  brains.  It  is  very  successful.  In  the  good  old 
days  people  were  invited  to  dinner  for  the  sake  of  the  good 
cheer  and  genial  companionship.  They  really  ate  and  en- 
joyed what  was  before  them,  and  really  indulged  in  conver- 
sation while  partaking.  Nous  avons  change  tout  cela.  Now 
people  are  bribed  to  come  with  expensive  menu-cards, 
gifts,  favors,  and  bon-bons.  To  eat  or  to  enjoy  your,  food 
is  to  appear  singular  or  a  trifle  vulgar.  It  is  po  longer  good 
form  to  have  brains  to  appreciate  or  stomachs  to  endure. 
Those  who  can  afford  it  hire  a  band  of  music  to  dissipate 
the  silence  and  render  the  poverty  of  the  conversation  less 
apparent.  A  dinner  is  remembered,  not  for  the  ions  mots  of 
X,  or  the  famous  roast  pig,  but  because  the  gifts  on  that  oc- 
casion were  satin  tambourines,  hand-painted,  and  procured 
from  Tiffany  at  great  expanse.  The  celebrated  hostess  is 
known,  not  by  her  wit,  her  grace,  her  good  dinners,  or  her 
winning  ways,  but  by  the  length  of  her  purse  and  the  qual- 
ity of  her  gifts.  Thus,  to  be  a  good  hostess  no  longer  re- 
quire taste,  or  brains,  or  tact,  or  skill,  but  simply  money. 
A  woman  who  knows  where  to  go  can  have  amusement  or 
occupation  provided  for  every  minute  of  the  time  of  her 
guests  while  they  are  with  her,  and  confine  her  personal  ef- 
forts to  the  simple  act  of  paying  the  bill.  This  has  led  to 
the  decay  of  wit,,  tact,  personal  friendship,  and  all  the 
pretty  old-time  qualities.  It  has  led  to  the  deification  of 
the  dollar.  If  Madame  Recamier  could  now  revisit  this 
earth,  she  would  die  a  broken-hearted  woman  in  less  than 
a  week.  There  is  no  longer  any  place  in  society,  or  in  the 
great  world,  for  such  a  woman.  In  short,  as  I  have  re- 
marked before,  money  has  entirely  taken  the  place  of 
brains,  and  it  is,  for  lazy  people  at  least,  by  no  means  an 
uncomfortable  state  of  affairs.  Arachne. 


John  L.  McMillan,  who  is  making  a  type-setting  ma- 
chine in  Ilion,  New  York,  with  which  he  expects  to  set 
five  thousand  ems  an  hour,  says  that  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  was  spent  on  the  Alden  type-setting  and  distribut- 
ing machine  before  it  w-as  given  up  as  impracticable,  and 
that  one  million  dollars  was  wasted.on  the  Page  machine, 
whose  patent  right  was  subsequently  sold  for  ten  thousand 
dollars. 


GRANT'S     NEW    ROLE. 

It  is  a  pity  that  General  Grant  should  do  so  many  things 
that  seem  to  justify  the  opinion  of  those  who  do  not  think 
him  great.  It  was  a  great  mistake  for  him  to  wreck  the 
splendid  position  held  by  him  on  his  return  from  Europe 
by  running  into  the  open,  yawning  gulf  of  the  third-term 
endeavor.  It  was  a  vulgar  mistake.  Had  the  nation  been 
in  danger,  had  the  times  been  troublous,  had  the  future 
looked  dark,  those  who  think  patriotism  the  leading  trait 
of  his  character  might  have  pleaded  for  him  a  desire  to  serve 
his  country.  Patriotism  demanded  of  him  no  such  sacri- 
fice, while  the  history  of  his  last  term  of  the  presidential 
office  did  not  justify  his  most  ardent  admirers  m  claiming 
for  him  the  possession  of  that  virtue  to  the  sacrifice  of  his 
own  interests.  As  a  soldier,  General  Grant  is  esteemed 
great;  as  a  President,  his  first  term  was  a  succession  of  mis- 
takes, his  second  a  series  of  crimes — these  in  the  politician 
are  blunders  if  exposed.  There  is  no  admirer  of  General 
Grant,  and  no  true  friend,  who  does  not  wish  that,  when 
he  returned  from  conquering  the  world,  he  could  have 
been  content  to  remain  in  private  life,  the  first  and  most 
honored  of  American  gentlemen.  His  mistakes  in  civil 
life  had  been  condoned,  and  there  would  have  been  re- 
tained no  memory  of  them.  His  brilliant  and  serviceable 
career  as  a  soldier  would  have  been  treasured.  His  repu- 
tation would  have  grown.  The  gratitude  and  affection  ot 
the  people  would  have  strengthened.  There  was  for  him  a 
life  of  ease,  comfort,  competence,  and  rest.  The  fate  of 
the  aged,  poor,  and  blind  Belisarius  could  never  have 
overcome  him ;  and  the  gratitude  of  all  the  people  of  the 
rescued  Union,  as  the  nation  grew  in  greatness,  wealth,  and 
population,  would  have  deepened  toward  him.  If  he  could 
have  drowned  his  boys  and  his  brothers-in-law,  there  would 
have  been  for  him  in  all  the  country  only  the  manifestation 
of  pride  and  admiration.  To-day  General  Grant  is  re- 
garded, not  by  his  former  enemies,  but  by  tens  of  thousands 
of  his  former  friends,  as  the  hub  of  a  political  party  ma- 
chine— as  one  of  an  intriguing,  plotting,  money-making 
syndicate  of  politicians  who  are  not  altogether  honorable  or 
patriotic.  We  hear  of  General  Grant  as  the  figure-head  of 
great  corporate  speculations.  He  is  the  tail  ot  a  kite  flown 
by  Jay  Gould  in  Mexico.  He  asks  patronage  in  Washing- 
ton; he  moves  pawns  with  Logan  and  Conkling  on  the 
chess-board  of  politics.  And  now  comes  his  demand  to  be 
placed  upon  the  army  retired  list.  This  means  more  money, 
and  from  this  point  of  writing  we  transcribe  from  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Congress  of  January  19th.  The  subject-mat- 
ter of  discussion  was  the  Fitz-John  Porter  Bill.  Mr. 
Cutcheon,  of  Michigan,  and  member  of  the  Military  Com- 
mittee, said  it  was  embarrassing  to  stand  and  hear  the  opin- 
ions of  military  men  so  distinguished  as  the  gentlemen  Irom 
California  and  New  York — Rosecrans  and  blocum — and  to 
differ  with  them  in  regard  to  military  matters;  but  the  em- 
barrassment disappeared  when  he  remembered  that  the  prin- 
cipal question  was  not  a  matter  of  military  strategy,  but  the 
silting  of  facts  and  laws.  Referring  to  the  denial  in  Grant's 
letter,  he  asserted  that  no  one  would  go  further  than  him- 
self in  admiration  of  that  great  soldier;  but  he  could  not 
forget  the  eight  long  years  when  General  Grant  was  in  the 
presidential  chair  and  Fitz-John  Porter  stood  knocking  in 
season  and  out  of  season  at  the  doors,  while  the  House  was 
asking  Grant  to  permit  him  a  new  hearing.  He  could  not 
forget  that  Grant  said  in  1873  and  in  1S74  that  he  had  ex- 
amined the  papers  submitted  and  was  not  prepared  to  grant 
the  request  asked;  but  in  1881,  when  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress were  in  the  hands  of  the  opposition,  and  when  the  bill 
pending  before  Congress  reappealed  to  General  Grant  as 
General  of  the  Army  to  place  him  on  the  retired  list,  there 
came  a  burst  of  sunlight  from  heaven,  like  the  light  which 
struck  down  Paul  at  Damascus,  and  at  once  the  light  broke 
on  his  mind,  and  he  found  that  for  eighteen  years  he  had 
been  doing  Fitz-John  Porter  an  injustice.  [Applause  on  the 
Republican  side.]  The  opinion  of  General  Grant  could  not 
have  the  influence  on  him  which  otherwise  it  would  have. 
After  the  running  fire  of  a  debate,  in  which  General  Slo- 
cum  took  prominent  part,  and  which  indicated  a  party 
feeling  of  the  Democracy  in  favor  of  Fitz-John  Porter, 
Cutcheon,  in  reply,  briefly  outlined  the  events  which  led 
to  Fitz-John  Porter's  dismissal,  and  said  that  Porter's 
action  could  only  be  explained  by  his  hatred  of  General 
Pope.  When  his  country  cried,  "Fitz-John  Porter,  this 
way,"  he  thought  it  the  voice  of  Pope  and  not  his  country, 
and  refused  to  go.  He  went  on  to  describe  the  battle  on  the 
29th  of  August,  and  pictured  Porter  lying  in  under  the 
trees  of  Bethel  Church,  without  making  an  attempt  to  aid 
his  comrades  in  arms,  because  there  was  tall  pine  brush 
in  the  way.  Already  clemency  had  been  exercised  toward 
Porter.  Were  General  Garfield  alive  this  bill  w-ould  not  be 
here.  It  would  never  receive  his  signature.  But  Garfield 
was  dead,  and  the  bill  was  here.  He  expected  it  would 
be  passed  by  the  aid  of  the  votes  of  men  who  fought 
against  the  Union ;  but  in  the  name  of  the  brave  men  who 
died  on  the  field  that  August  evening,  crushed  by  the  troops 
Porter  should  have  engaged,  in  the  name  of  their  widows 
and  orphans,  in  the  name  of  a  wronged  country,  he  protest- 
ed agamst  the  bill.  [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 
The  point  to  which  we  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers 
is  the  very  pointed  allusion  to  General  Grant,  and  the  al- 
most direct  charge  of  the  honorable  member  of  Congress 
that  the  new  light  which  has  so  recently  illumined  his  con- 
science came  from  the  selfish  and  mercenary  desire  to  win 
Democratic  support  to  put  himself  upon  the  retired  list  of 
the  army.  This  sentiment  was  received  with  applause 
upon  the  Republican  side.  This  Republican  applause 
to  the  utterance  of  a  sentiment  which  charges  so  much 
upon  General  Grant  is  significant,  and  measures  the  in- 
finite depth  to  which  he  has  sunk  in  the  estimation  of  his 
former  Republican  friends.  The  charge  is  that  his  opin- 
ions, after  careful  consideration  and  eighteen  years  of  time, 
had  undergone  a  change,  because  he  desired  to  conciliate 
the  Democratic  party  for  a  place  on  the  pay-roll  of  the 
army,  and  there  was  applause  on  the  Republican  side.  There 
is  only  one  lower  point  obtainable  by  this  distinguished 
soldier,  and  that  is  the  success  of  an  intrigue  which  shall 
condone  the  treason  of  Fitz-John  Porter  and  give 
place  on  the  list  of  retired  army  officers  thr 
I  cratic  votes  and  the  support  of  rebel  brigade 


THE        ARGONAUT 


AFTER    DINNER. 


Zola's  "  Nos  Auteurs  Dramatiques  "  is  a  great  book.  It 
has  many  faults.  It  is  full  of  the  many  prejudices  of  the 
author.     But  it  is  wholesome,  stimulating,  and  instructive. 

It  supplies,  moreover,  the  largest  abstract  to  the  dram- 
atic art.  For  Zola,  the  theory  of  realism  is  summed  up 
in  two  expressions,  "  Bonne  Observation  "  and  "  Le  For- 
mule  Litteraire."  It  must  be  observed  that  this  is  the  lan- 
guage of  accuracy.  It  is  not  enough  that  there  should  be 
"observation";  this  "observation"  must  be  "good." 
"  Bonne  Observation,"  again,  is  a  constant  factor;  "  Le 
Formule  Litteraire  "  varies  with  the  epoch.  In  regard  to 
style,  Zola  is  at  least  candid.  He  admits  that  there  is  a 
charm  in  good  style  to  which  he  is  not  insensible,  and  he 
concedes,  moreover,  that  this  admission  goes  against  his 
theory.  But  then  he  can  well  afford  to  do  this,  for  what 
theory  ever  was  complete  ? 

Zola's  opinions  of  the  great  dramatists  of  France,  if  at 
times  somewhat  paradoxical,  are  interesting.  Moliere, 
Corneille,  and  Racine  are,  for  him,  the  well-spring  of  in- 
spiration. Fancy  this  from  the  author  of  "  L'Assoromoir  " ! 
To  be  sure,  their  plays  bore  the  audiences  of  the  Theatre 
Francais;  but  then  that  is  because  their  formula  is  obso- 
lete. Their  "observation  "is  of  the  best.  Victor  Hugo,  the 
great  apostle  of  the  romantic  school,  he  convicts  of  want  of 
originality  and  lack  of  true  dramatic  sensibility;  Sardou, 
he  finds  to  be  a  literary  pastry-cook;  Labiche  is  un  far- 
ceur; Dumas  fils,  curiously  enough,  is  immoral;  and— par- 
adox of  paradox ! — he  has  discovered  in  Erckmann-Cha- 
trian's  sweet  pastoral  of  Alsatian  life,  "  L'Ami  Fritz,"  the 
complete  fulfillment  of  his  realistic  dream. 

Ashe  passes  down  the  centuries  from' "  Le  Misanthrope  " 
to  "  L'Ami  Fritz,"  he  doles  out,  amid  the  fulminations  of 
his  criticism,  a  little  praise.  Dumas  fls's  "  Demi-Monde  " 
he  admits  to  be  a  distinctive  and  original  work,  and  a  cu- 
rious, if  not  altogether  faithful,  study  of  a  certain  phase  of 
Parisian  life;  and  to  the  great  trio  scene  in  "  Dora,"  wide- 
ly known  in  this  country  as  "  Diplomacy,"  he  gives,  for 
him  the  rare  praise  of  being  "  De  Bonne  Observation." 


Zola  has  a  large  and  important  following.  Daudet,  in- 
finitely the  better  artist,  recognizes  his  supremacy,  and  has 
paid  him  the  delicate  compliment  of  giving  to  his  last  book, 
"  L'Evangeliste,"  the  sub-title  of  "  une  observation."  Sid- 
ney Lanier,  in  his  "  Lectures  on  the  Modern  Novel,"  was 
among  the  first  to  give  Zola  his  proper  place  in  literary 
criticism.  Howells,  fitted  in  every  way  to  carry  out  the 
new  theory,  began  modeling  himself  on  Zola  in  "  A  Mod- 
ern Instance."  Like  every  departure  into  a  new  field,  this 
work,  perhaps,  took  on  a  little  stiffness  in  process  of  con- 
struction. But  in  "  A  Woman's  Reason  "  he  so  carefully 
concealed  his  art,  that  with  many  a  slop-reviewer  it  passed 
for  conventional  and  commonplace. 


Contemporaneously  with  Zola,  there  have  been  many 
theories  of  realism  falsely  applied.  Trollope,  for  instance, 
in  his  life  of  Thackeray  puts  forth  the  doctrine  that  the 
facts  may  be  as  improbable  as  you  please,  but  the  style 
(Zola  would  say  the  "  literary  formula")  must  be  realistic. 
A  second  theory  is  the  stating  of  "  realistic  "  facts  in  a  ro- 
mantic manner.  To  cite  instances,  Henry  James  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a  writer  whose  facts  are  improbable  and  absurd, 
but  whose  style  is  realistic;  Bret  Harte,  on  the  contrary, 
is  affected  with  the  opposite  vice.  His  facts — or  rather  his 
observations  of  them — are  intensely  real;  his  presentation 
of  them,  often  false,  immoral,  and  melodramatic. 

Zola  marks  a  point  of  progress  in  the  literary  world.  He 
is  just  as  much  the  head  of  a  school  as  was  Victor  Hugo. 
With  this  difference :  Victor  Hugo  came  only  to  destroy 
and  to  put  his  fantastic  night-dreams  against  the  dull  class- 
icisms of  the  past;  Zola,  however,  came  not  only  to  de- 
stroy, but  to  build  up.  Still,  if  VictorHugo  was  falsely  he- 
roic in  literature,  he  could  in  real  life  pay  a  graceful  trib- 
ute to  a  great  man. 

He  was  asked  to  contribute  something  to  the  Sanitary 
Fair  in  New  York  during  the  war.  He  sent  a  sketch  of 
the  house  Benjamin  Franklin  lived  in  when  in  Paris,  plac- 
ing under  the  drawing  a  few  verses  in  honor  of  the  great 
philosopher  and  statesman.  The  price  paid  for  this  inter- 
esting oDject  was  one  hundred  dollars.  It  was  bought  by 
Emerson,  and  should  have  been  among  his  effects  when 
he  died.     On  making  the  purchase,  Mr.  Emerson  said: 

"  I  shall  value  this  very  highly,  for  it  is  a  link  between 
two  great  men." 

He  might  have  said — after  he  had  bought  it — three.   ■ 


I  remember  distinctly  the  last  time  I  saw  Emerson.  He 
was  standing  on  a  street  corner.  The  wind  was  playing 
with  his  hair,  and  he  was  looking  about  with  the  benevo- 
lent smile  that  had  crowned  a  noble  life. 

"  Young  man,"  said  he  to  me,  in  his  sweet  voice,  "  can 
— you — tell — me — where — Doctor  James — lives?  " 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  it,  but  I  was  almost  tempted  to 
laugh,  there  was  something  so  tragically  incongruous  about 
the  question.  Doctor  James  was  one  of  his  best  and  old- 
est friends;  not  a  day  passed  but  he  was  at  his  house;  he 
was  standing  on  the  very  block — and  yet  he  did  not  know 
where  he  lived ! 

"lam  going  to  Doctor  James's,"  I  said,  reverently,  feel- 
ing, to  a  certain  degree,  the  sense  of  my  responsibility, 
"  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  show  you  the  way." 

We  walked  together.  I  was  constrained,  embarrassed, 
and  said  not  a  word.  There  was  something  in  his  pres- 
ence that  overawed  me.  He,  in  the  meanwhile,  went  on 
dreaming  in  the  great  world  he  had  created  for  himself. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  door,  he  was  received  by  his 
friends  with  open  arms.  They  took  him  away,  and  I  saw 
him  no  more.  When  walking  homeward,  I  could  not  help 
puzzling  over  a  strange  thought:  What  was  it,  in  this  ex- 
perience of  mine,  that  seemed  so  familiar? 

Suddenly  I  remembered:  it  was  the  story  of  OldGobbo 
oung  Gobbo  over  again.  Great  is  Shakespeare 
i he  ancients! 


The  Jameses  are  a  remarkable  family.  Passing  by 
Henry  James,  the  novelist,  there  was  Doctor  James,  the 
father,  the  queer  metaphysician,  who  could  boast  the 
friendship  of  Emerson,  Whittier,  and  Longfellow;  and 
Doctor  James,  the  son,  a  philosopher  doubtless,  but  no 
metaphysician,  and  quite  the  opposite  of  queer.  Indeed, 
Doctor  William  James  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
young  men  in  the  United  States.  Reputation  he  has,  as 
yet,  little  or  none.  The  hoi  polloi  do  not  know  him. 
But  his  influence  on  thought  is  enormous.  It  is  strange, 
however,  that  a  man  whose  achievements  have  been  so 
surprising  should  not  have  found  his  way  to  notice.  Oc- 
cupying a  chair  of  philosophy  in  a  great  university,  writing 
trenchant  and  distinctive  articles  in  the  different  magazines, 
noticed  by  Herbert  Spencer  as  an  antagonist,  attacked  by 
John  Fiske  in  consequence  thereof,  appointed  with  Pro- 
fessor Childs  one  of  the  lecturers  to  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity— surely  this  man  is  not  a  vir  ignotus. 

William  James  possesses  the  wonderful  style  of  the  family, 
and  writes'as  easily  in  French  as  in  English.  Many  of  us 
fancy  we  can  do  this  ourselves,  but  the  opinion  is  a  de- 
lusion. He  sent  an  article  on  "  Pessimism  "  to  Renouvier, 
the  editor  of  a  leading  philosophical  journal  in  France. 
The  style  was  so  charming,  the  points  made  so  original, 
and  the  philosophic  criticism  so  sound,  that  Renouvier 
placed  it  at  the  head  of  an  issue  with  a  life  of  the  author, 
which  he  took  the  trouble  to  send  for;  remarking  at  the 
same  time  that  he  would  in  future  make  the  article  the 
corner-stone  of  his  review. 


The  culminating  point  of  James's  thesis  was  expressed 
in  an  illustration. 

"  Theoretically,"  says  Doctor  Tames,  "  the  pros  and  cons 
of  pessimism  are  matter  of  indifference ;  practically,  how- 
ever, the  matter  is  of  supreme  importance.  Suppose  there 
are  one  hundred  million  disagreeable  sensations,  and  but 
one  million  agreeable  sensations,  who  is  to  prove  this?  A 
man  brought  up  among  agreeable  impressions  will  have  a 
tendency  to  be  an  optimist,  and  the  man  who  is  brought 
up  among  disagreeable  impressions,  or  who  thinks  he  has 
been  brought  up  among  them,  may  sometimes  be  foolish 
enough  to  De  a  pessimist.  Take  your  optimist  and  pessi- 
mist and  place  them  before  a  mountain  chasm.  They 
both  have  to  jump.  There  is  no  escape  from  that;  it  is 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  The  optimist  may 
be  supposed  to  say  to  himself:  '  By  Jove,  this  is  awkward; 
but,  if  it  has  to  be  done,  I'll  do  the  best  I  can.'  He 
jumps  and  clears.  The  pessimist,  on  the  other  hand, 
looks  down  into  the  chasm,  and  shakes  his  head  gloomily. 
'  The  chances  are  a  thousand  to  one  against  me !  he  says. 
His  will  is  paralyzed;  with  weak  knees  and  failing  cour- 
age he  also  jumps,  but  does  not  clear.  He  falls  crashing 
into  the  abyss  below." 

This  seems  very  simple  for  philosophy,  but  many  great 
thoughts  appear  simple;  and  this  one  in  particular  has 
been  approved  of  by  high  authorities. 


A  good  story  is  told  of  James's  peculiarly  contemplative 
temperament.  He  was  lecturing  to  a  class  in  philosophy. 
He  had  deftly  removed  a  frog's  brains,  leaving  only  the 
cerebellum  and  other  ganglia  of  unconscious  sensation. 
Then,  with  the  delicacy  of  an  artist,  he  touched  the  left 
leg  with  a  little  nitric  acid.  The  frog  drew  up  the  mem- 
ber convulsively.  The  class  winced — they  had  not  yet 
been  hardened. 

"Does  it  hurt?"  said  James,  with  a  quizzical  smile. 
"  Gentlemen,  that's  just  the  question." 

Reverting  again  to  Zola  and  his  praise  of  the  trio  scene 
in  "  Diplomacy,"  it  seems  to  me  that  he  could  scarcely 
wish  for  a  more  complete  vindication  of  the  truth  of  his 
doctrines  than  the  marvelous  success  of  that  scene  on  the 
American  stage. 

From  all  accounts  it  passed  by  almost  unnoticed  in  arti- 
ficial France,  but  in  this  country,  whose  dramatic  instincts 
are  still  fresh  and  strong,  the  scene  thrilled  every  one  who 
witnessed  it.  "This  is  strong — this  is  true,"  the  Ameri- 
can heart  seemed  to  say.  It  is  indeed  the  happy  privilege 
of  realistic  work  to  commend  itself  as  being  true  to  nature 
even  to  those  of  limited  experience. 

It  is  now  many  years  ago  when  a  dramatic  incident  took 
place  which  bears  a  close  analogy  to  this  situation  in  Sar- 
dou's  play,  which,  as  Zola  says,  is  too  good  ever  to  have 
been  invented.  There  were  two  officers  named  Smith, 
both  stationed  at  West  Point,  and  both  attentive  to  the 
same  young  girl.  One  was  apparently  very  much  in  love 
with  her;  the  other  was  offering  only  that  light  homage 
men  pay  to  a  woman  who  is  simply  bright  and  pretty,  and 
nothing  more.  The  former  could  not  bear  to  have  her 
name  mentioned,  while  the  latter  received  his  friends' 
chaffing  with  a  lack  of  chivalry  that  augured  ill,  it  seemed 
to  them,  for  his  estimation  of  her  character.  One  of  these 
friends  in  particular,  however,  was  much  relieved  at  the 
turn  things  had  taken,  for  he  himself  did  not  approve  of 
the  girl. 

Time  wore  on,  and  many  changes  took  place ;  the  two 
Smiths  remained  at  West  Point;  the  friend  was  ordered 
out  West.  After  an  interval  of  two  years,  during  all  of 
which  time  he  had  been  in  the  wilds  of  Montana,  prac- 
tically cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  world,  he 
returned  to  West  Point,  where  he  was  warmly  received  by 
Smith  at  the  wharf.  As  they  walked  up  the  hill  together 
they  talked  over  the  things  that  had  happened  during  their 
separation. 

"  What  a  pity  that  Smith  should  have  married  that  girl," 
said  the  friend,  mentioning  her  name,  and  coupling  it 
with  some  rather  strong  language.  Smith  grew  pale, 
turned,  and  faced  his  friend  with  clenched  fist. 

"  That  girl,  sir,  is  my  wife." 

There  was  a  moment  of  intense  silence,  and  then  the 
truth  flashed  across  the  friend's  mind.  He  had  been 
away  on  the  plains;  he  had  heard  in  a  vague  way  of 
Smith's  marriage;  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  it  was 
his  friend  Smith  who  was  the  victim. 

"  My  God!"  he  groaned,  in  helpless  agony,  "  knock  me 
down,  Smith;  knock  me  down."  Viveur. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Clara  Schumann,  who  has  been  giving  piano  recitals  in 
Berlin,  will  this  season  revisit  London. 

The  Boston  Transcript  can  not  believe  that  Oscar  Wilde 
has  so  far  forgotten  himself  as  to  love  another. 

President  Arthur  has  bought  a  Kentucky  bay  riding  cob 
in  hopes  of  reducing  the  circumference  of  his  waistband. 

Beethoven  became  deaf  in  1801,  blind  in  1823,  and  died 
in  1827,  after  composing  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
works. 

The  Hartford  Times  calls  the  Hon.  William  M.  Evarts 
"Old-man-affaid-of-his-long-sentences."  The  Times  is  in 
error.    It  is  not  Mr.  Evarts  who  is  afraid. 

Ellen  Terry  dined  with  the  Papyrus  Club  while  in  Bos- 
ton, and  on  one  of  the  menu  cards  sent  up  for  her  auto- 
graph she  wrote:  "Those  who  love  me  call  me  Nellie." 
The  exclamation  which  naturally  rises  to  a  man's  lips  on 
reading  this  is 

Being  complimented  by  one  of  his  interviewers  the  other 
day  on  his  power  of  eloquence,  the  Spanish  King  said :  "  I 
know  I  speak  with  a  bold  and  easy  freedom.  That  is  a 
gift  I  derive  from  nature.  When  I  came  to  Spain  as  a 
youth  of  seventeen,  I  had  to  make  a  speech  on  horseback 
on  the  first  day  of  my  arrival  at  Barcelona.  That  was  my 
best  speech,  and  ever  since  then  I  have  always  been  able 
to  speak." 

Herr  Krupp,  the  great  German  gunmaker  whose  works 
are  said  to  have  turned  out  twenty  thousand  cannon,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  tall  and  rather  stern-looking  man,  with  sloping 
shoulders,  a  long  neck,  and  full  white  beard.  He  is  deli- 
cate, nervous,  and  intellectual,  and  looks  like  a  clergyman. 
His  only  son  and  heir,  Fritz  Krupp,  who  will  succeed  to 
an  estate  valued  at  forty  millions  of  dollars,  is  an  inventor 
of  considerable  ability,  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  his 
father's  business. 

General  Charles  Gordon,  generally  known  as  "  Chinese 
Gordon,"  was  only  thirty  years  old  when  placed  in  com- 
mand of  a  division  of  the  Chinese  army.  He  always 
went  unarmed  in  battle,  even  when  foremost  in  the  breach, 
directing  his  troops  by  waving  a  little  cane.  As  he  was 
uniformly  victorious  in  his  engagements,  his  Chinese  sol- 
diers considered  the  cane  to  be  a  magic  wand,  which  in- 
sured his  protection  and  their  triumph.  The  general  is  a 
lofty  and  admirable  type,  honest  as  he  is  brave. 

"What  sort  of  man  is  Uncle  Remus?"  I  asked  of  a 
Georgia  friend,  writes  a  Washington  correspondent.  "  J  oel 
Chandler  Harris,"  he  replied,  smiling;  "  he's  a  little, 
red-headed,  freckle-faced  farmer's  boy  from  Putnam  Coun- 
ty. Just  about  as  handsome  as  a  burned  shoe.  He's  a 
good  fellow,  though,  and  bright  but  indolent.  Sort  of  a 
singed  cat.  He  has  been  very  well  treated  by  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  people.  They  give  him  a  good  salary  forwrit- 
ing  an  hour  or  two  every  day,  in  addition  to  a  very  nice 
house,  which  they  gave  him  outright  as  a  Christmas  gift,  I 
think.  So  he  has  plenty  of  time  lor  literature  and  a  pleas- 
ant place  to  write  in." 

Alboni  at  the  age  of  nineteen  one  day  amused  herself  by 
singing  at  the  top  of  her  voice  the  arias  she  had  heard  some 
then  famous  artists  sing.  She  was  all  alone  in  her  parlor, 
and  much  enjoyed  what  she  considered  her  extravagant 
burlesques  of  operatic  performances.  But  Franz  Liszt  was 
somewhere  within  earshot,  and  suddenly  he  burst  into  the 
room  with  his  face  aglow.  "Who  was  that  singing?" 
"I."  "  Who  are  you?"  "  Marietta  Alboni."  "Well, then, 
Fraulein  Marietta  Alboni,  do  you  know  that  you  sing  like 
a  great  prima  donna?"  Thirty  years  later  the  two  met 
again  in  Rossini's  salon,  and  Liszt  reminded  her  of  the  in- 
cident and  of  his  comment  upon  her  singing,  which  had 
been  so  signally  justified. 

Ex-Governor  Butler's  farewell  gift  of  a  Bible  to  Massa- 
chusetts reminds  a  Washington  Post  writer  of  the  time 
when  Mr.  Bell,  on  becoming  Governor  of  Texas,  began 
his  inaugural  address  with:  "Fellow-citizens:  In  the 
chaste  and  beautiful  language  of  Job,  '  Now  is  the  win- 
ter of  our  discontent  made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of 
York.' "  The  result  ol  this  remarkable  pronunciamento 
was  that  the  Governor  was  presently  overwhelmed  with 
gifts  of  Bibles  from  every  State,  and  from  foreign  lands — 
Bibles  in  English,  Latin,  French,  Russian,  and  Hindu; 
illustrated,  illuminated,  polyglot,  hieroglyphic;  bound  in 
paper,  leather,  velvet;  sent  by  mail,  by  express,  by  special 
messenger.  Another  result  was  that  from  Galveston  to  the 
Pan-Handle  almost  every  man,  woman,  and  child  got  a 
Bible  and  a  copy  of  Shakespeare,  and  "read  up,"  until 
Richard  III.  and  Job  became  the  best-known  and  most 
talked-about  men  in  the  State. 

An  extraordinary  mishap,  says  the  Tribune,  has  befallen 
Mr.  Swinburne — a  mishap  which  is  not  without  its  ludi- 
crous phase.  In  a  holiday  annual  appeared  over  his  name 
a  poem  entitled  "  Dolorida,"  the  authorship  of  which  he 
immediately  and  vehemently  disclaimed.  But  things 
were  not  what  they  seemed;  he  was  grievously  mistaken 
when  he  thought  that  he  knew  his  own  poetry.  "  Mr. 
Swinburne,"  the  editor  of  the  annual  gently  rejoins,  "  is 
one  of  my  literary  gods.  It  is  my  juisfortune,  not  my 
fault,  that  he  does  not  recognize  his  own  inimitable  style. 
Nobody  but  himself  would,  and  as  far  as  I  at  present 
know  nobody  but  himself  has  dared  to,  doubt  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  lines  which  bear  the  indelible  impress  of 
his  genius.  Perhaps,  when  I  tell  him  that  I  discovered 
this  pearl  of  pearls  in  the  treasure-house  of  a  friend  who 
is  the  direct  inheritor  of  the  same  from  a  lady  who  was 
proud  of  Mr.  S.'s  friendship,  as  he  was  proud  of  hers — 
from  Miss  Ada  Isaacs  Menken — when  I  tell  him  that  I 
copied  the  poem  from  his  own  unforgeable  handwriting,  I 
am  sure  that  even  the  fancies  of  poetry  will  permit  him  to 
recognize  the  stern  fact  that  the  lines  are  his.  '  Palmam 
qui  meruit  ferat ! '  Mr.  Swinburne's  acquaintance  with  my 
name — a  pleasure  hitherto  denied  to  me,  but  now  an  ac- 
complished fact — will  alone  sufficiently  repay  me  for  the 
trouble  I  have  taken  in  making  the  beauties  of  his  own 
work  known  to  him." 
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FRIENDS. 


Scene— A  Conservatory  adjoining  a  Ball-room. 


S/ie. — A  bit  of  heliotrope.     Pretty,  is  it  not? 

He. — Yes,  very  pretty. 

She.— Are  you  fond  of  heliotrope? 

He. — Of  that  heliotrope,  yes. 

She. — I  would  put  it  in  your  button-hole,  but  I'm  afraid. 

He.— Afraid?     Why? 

She. — Miss  Winthorpe  might  object.  She  is  watch- 
ing us. 

He. — Why  should  Miss  Winthorpe  object? 

She. — I  don't  know  if  you  don't. 

He. — I  don't  think  Miss  Winthorpe  has  any  special  in- 
terest in  me. 

She.— I  do. 

He. — Are  you  jealous  of  her? 

She. — No.     Why  should  I  be  jealous? 

He. — I  wish  you  were. 

She.— Why? 

He. — Oh,  I  don't  know.  A  fellow  likes  to  be  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  a  woman  to  make  her  jealous. 

She. — Yes,  I  suppose  he  does.  Are  you  trying  to  make 
Miss  Winthorpe  jealous  of  me? 

He. — Why  do  you  bring  in  Miss  Winthorpe  so  often? 
Will  you  put  the  heliotrope  in  my  button-hole? 

She. — You  might  think  too  much  of  it. 

He. — I  couldn't.     Perhaps  Mr.  Winthorpe  might  object. 

She. — Why  should  Mr.  Winthorpe  object? 

He. — If  you  don't  know,  I  don't. 

She. — I  don't  think  Mr.  Winthorpe  takes  any  special  in- 
terest in  me. 

He.— I  do. 

She. — There !  It  looks  decidedly  aesthetic  on  its  back- 
ground of  black. 

He. — May  I  think  as  much  of  it  as  I  like? 

She. — Oh,  yes;  a  flower  means  nothing.  If  it  did,  how 
would  I  read  the  bouquet  a  gentleman  sent  me  to-day? 

He. — What  is  it  you  call  this  cluster  you  wear  in  your — 
corsage,  is  it?     I  am  not  up  in  milliner  s  terms. 

She. — You  will  be  some  day. 

He. — What  do  you  mean? 

She. — When  you  marry.  Your  check-book  will  be  your 
dictionary. 

He. — If  money  could  buy  such  a  thing  of  beauty  as  this — 

She. — That  will  do.     Don't  carry  my  joke  so  far. 

He. — Is  it  very  expensive? 

She.— What? 

He. — A  wife. 

She. — I  don't  think  so.     But  I've  never  been  a  wife. 

He. — You  might  be  some  day. 

She. — I  shall.     But  I  have  not  seen  my  husband  yet. 

He. — Are  you  sure  ? 

She. — I  see  plenty  of  gentlemen  I  like.  I  have  no  heart, 
I  am  afraid. 

He. — I'm  afraid  you  have  not. 

She. — What  do  you  know  about  it  ? 

He. — A  good  deal.    I  have  been  looking  for  it. 

She. — Are  you  as  foolish  as  all  the  rest  ?  I  don't  like 
men  who  talk  nonsense. 

He. — It  is  not  nonsense.  Men  sometimes  mean  what 
they  say. 

She. — Very  rarely. 

He. — We  have  not  known  one  another  long  enough  to 
mistrust  one  another. 

She. — To  trust  one  another,  you  mean. 

He. — No;  I  do  not  mean  that — I  mean  what  I  say.  Do 
you  remember  our  first  meeting? 

She.— No.  Our  acquaintance  never  seems  to  me  to  have 
had  any  beginning.     I  simply  knew  you. 

He. — And  trusted  me  ? 

Site. — And  trusted  you?  My!  I  don't  know.  It  was 
not 

He.— What? 

She. — Never  mind.  What  a  lovely  dress  Miss  Winthorpe 
wears. 

He. — Will  you  not  finish  your  sentence? 

She. — It  was  nothing — a  thought  that  should  not  have 
been  uttered  anyway. 

He. — Stay.     You  are  not  engaged  for  this  dance? 

She. — If  I  stay  I  shall  not  be. 

He. — I  do  not  wish  to  detain  you,  but 

She. — I  don't  care  about  dancing  any  more. 

He. — It  is  curious  that  I  too  have  almost  forgotten  the 
first  time  we  met. 

She. — I  don't  quite  know  if  that  is  complimentary. 

He. — It  never  occurred  to  me  that  we  were  to  be  more 
than  mere  acquaintances,  and  now — for  a  year 

She. — We  have  been  friends. 

He. — Have  we  been  truly  friends? 

She. — I  think  so.  I  always  liked  you.  You  did  not 
speak  to  me  as  other  men  spoke.  You  did  not  pay  me  a 
single  compliment  for  the  first  six  months — except  one. 

He. — I  have  forgotten.     What  was  it? 

She. — That  is  your  flattery — a  flattery  no  woman  ever 
passes  unnoticed. 

He. — Flattery.     Wherein  is  it  flattery? 

She. — Don't  you  know  ? 

He. — I  only  know  that  if  it  was  a  compliment,  it  was 
meant. 

She. — And  that  is  the  most  effective  flattery.  What  was 
the  compliment?  That  I  was  perfectly  lovely  with  my 
hair  in  this  style. 

He. — And  so  you  are. 

She. — The  compliment  does  not  go  a  second  time. 

He. — The  truth  goes  always. 

She. — Have  you  heard  anything  more  about  your  New 
York  appointment? 

He. — Yes.  I  told  you  I  should  hear  to-day.  You  are 
the  only  one  who  knows  anything  about  it — yet. 

S/ie. — I  am  afraid  you  always  put  too  much  confidence 
in  my  opinion.  The  idea  of  your  consulting  me  on  such 
a  subject. 

He. — You  have  always  been  so  sensible. 

She. — I  think  you  taught  me  that.  I  heard  from  my 
sister  to-day.    She  thinks  you  were  perfectly  right  about 


the  compromise  in  our  law  business,  and  says  she  would 
very  much  like  to  meet  my  adviser. 

He. — Does  she  know  of  all  our  confidences? 

She. — Oh,  yes.  Everything.  She  wrote  a  week  ago  to 
tell  Harry — we  always  speak  of  you  as  Harry — I  forget 
what  the  message  was  now.  Of  course,  she  knows  of  our 
friendship. 

He. — I  am  glad  to  have  her  good  opinion. 

Site. — Oh,  she  thinks  I  ought  to —  But  tell  me,  are  you 
going  to  New  York  ? 

He. — Yes.     I  suppose  it  is  best  for  me. 

She. — I  suppose — it — is. 

He. — There  will  be  a  field  for  me  there,  and  I  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  make  both  money  and  fame. 

She. — Yes;  you  are  right.  This  is  but  a  sorry  place  for 
a  man  as  clever  as  you  are. 

He. — I  shall  not  be  so  happy  there,  I  know. 

She. — Oh,  yes,  you  will.  There  where  there  is  life,  and 
gayety,  and  society,  you  will  find  another — I  mean  other 
friends. 

He. — Is  this  so  sorry  a  place  for  you? 

She — A  woman  is  different.  She  must  patiently  await 
her  fate.    A  man  may  go  and  meet  it. 

He. — And  so  you  wisn  me  happiness. 

She. — Indeed — indeed,  I  do.  You  have  been  more  to 
me  than  all  the  rest. 

He. — And  you  to  me. 

She. — I  have  been  nothing  but  a  helpless  woman,  left 
fatherless,  who  has  found  one  man  among  the  barren  lot 
who  did  not  sicken  her  with  adulation  or  bore  her  with  love ; 
who  was  as  tender  as  a  woman,  and  as  manly  as  a  man; 
who  did  his  services  with  such  evident  pleasure  that  thanks 
were  out  of  place.  You  thought  all  this  was  nothing.  You 
thought  the  word  of  sympathy  was  of  no  value — the  little 
office  of  friendship  that  everybody  was  ready  to  do,  that 
everybody  did. 

He. — If  I  have  helped  you,  it  is  all  the  world  to  me  to 
know  it. 

She. — We  have  talked  frankly  enough  before ;  let  us  talk 
frankly  now. 

He. — If  there  is  anything  we  may  not  tell  one  another 
frankly,  our  friendship  has  been  wasted. 

She. — I  know  of  nothing.  I  have  never  felt  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  trusting  you.  You  are  going  away,  To  say 
I  shall  miss  you  is  to  say  nothing.  Idare  not  speak  so  to 
anybody  else — not  to  any  man  living.  You  will  not  mis- 
understand me. 

He. — No ;  you  may  be  sure  of  that.  I  do  not  believe  I 
need  to  tell  you  the  feeling  with  which  I  shall  part  from 
you.  As  I  hold  your  hand  and  look  into  your  face,  I  feel 
that  we  are  alike.  Neither  you  nor  I  need  terms  of  endear- 
ment to  show  how  much  we  think  of  each  other. 

She. — Youneed  not  squeeze  my  hand  quite  so  hard. 

He. — I  think  you  are  cruel.     But  am  I  not  right? 

She. — You  are — perfectly  right. 

He. — And  when  I  am  gone 

She. — You  are  not  gone  yet. 

He. — Shall  we  be  as  dear  friends  as  ever? 

She.— Yes. 

He. — And  when  the  man  comes  who  is  to  take  my  place 
— perhaps  to  be  dearer? 

She. — You  will  be  here. 

He. — You  speak  as  if  you  were  never  to  have  a  real 
sweetheart. 

She. — I  want  no  sweetheart  who  can  not  be  my  friend. 

He. — And  he  who  would  be  both 

She.— Must  be  both. 

He. — I  have  never  spoken  of  love.  Sometimes  a  little 
sentiment  has  stolen  in,  but  you  have  not  encouraged  it. 

She. — I  don't  like  sentiment.  It's  always  hollow  and 
foolish. 

He. — But  have  you  not  sometimes  thought  I  loved  you? 
'     She. — Yes.    Sometimes  that  you  have  not  encouraged  it. 

He. — I  was  afraid  it  might  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  purity 
of  my  friendship. 

She. — I  know  that.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  sometimes 
thought  I  loved  you. 

He. — I  have,  sometimes. 

She. — How  could  I  love  a  man  who  never  sought  to  be 
anything  but  a  friend  ?  Why  should  I  fetter  the  man  who 
was  so  kind  and  good  to  me,  and  tie  his  love  to  my  miser- 
ies, when  he  had  so  many  qualities  that  might  draw  him  a 
worthier  wife  ? 

He. — And  why  should  I  ask  the  woman  who  trusted  in 
my  friendship  and  gave  me  hers,  to  accept  my  love  as  a  re- 
ward for  her  interest,  and  to  give  me  hers  as  a  reward  for 
mine  ?  If  I  had  made  love  to  you  I  would,  have  come  to 
the  level  of  all  the  rest. 

She. — Now  you  are  talking  nonsense.  Do  you  believe 
that  I  would  ever  have  given  you  my  confidence  if  there 
had  been  nothing  but  friendship? 

He. — Take  care;  you  are  committing  yourself. 

She. — And  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  friendship  ever 
could  be  so  warm  as  yours  that  had  no  deeper  motive  power. 

He. — This  is  leap  year,  and  you  must  take  the  conse- 
quences. 

She. — Leap  year  or  not,  why  should  I  not  speak?  Harry, 
you  are  going  away ;  you  are  going  to  leave  me  here  with- 
out a  friend,  without  any  one  that  I  can  rely  upon.  You 
have  taught  me  to  trust  you.  You  have  weaned  me  from 
all  other  confidants  and  made  me  one  half  of  you.  You 
have  said  we  are  not  the  kind  who  break  our  hearts.  We 
are  not.  If  there  is  any  other  woman  whose  love  will 
make  you  happier  than  mine,  tell  me,  and  I  will  join  your 
hands,  so  dear  is  your  happiness  to  me.  You  have  known 
all  the  time  that  I  loved  you.  If  I  have  read  you  wrongly, 
it  has  not  been  your  fault.  Our  friendship  calls  for  ui  to 
speak  the  truth — woman  or  man. 

He. — You  have  read  me  aright,  as  I  have  you.  No 
woman  that  had  not  all  my  love  could  have  had  all  my 
friendship,  as  you  have  had.  You  are  my  other  self;  and 
now  you  have  spoken,  let  me  speak.  I  believe  that  God 
made  us  for  one  another.  "  Where  thou  goest  I  will  go, 
where  thou  abidest  there  I  will  abide ;  thy  people  shall  De 
my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God." 

Slic. — Boaz  did  not  propose  to  Ruth  in  a  conservatory, 
but,  Harry,  darling,  I  don't  mind  if  you  do  indulge  in  a 
little  sentiment  now.  Peter  Robertson. 

San  Francisco,  January,  1884. 


PICTURES    FROM    LIFE. 

The  Busted  Dicer. 

Shortly  after  4  P.  M.  a  long  man  came  over  the  bridge, 
and,  on  arriving  at  the  steps  on  the  New  York  end,  uttered 
a  shriek  and  shot  down  to  the  sidewalk,  whence  he  coasted 
cheerfully  into  the  gutter. 

"Thash  a  silly  thing  to  do,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's 
reflection.     "  A  small  cat  would  know  better'n  that." 

Then  he  resumed  his  torn  hat,  put  the  lighted  end  of  the 
cigar  in  his  mouth,  took  it  out  and  put  it  in  his  trousers 
pocket,  and  achieved  a  position  that  bordered  upon  the 
upright.  Presently  his  face  expressed  a  pang.  He  thrust 
his  hand  into  his  pocket,  pulled  out  the  cigar,  put  it  in  his 
mouth,  smiled,  and  began  to  pick  his  way  in  a  perverse 
and  labyrinthine  course  toward  the  City  Hall. 

Two  small  boys,  with  their  chins  depressed,  their  shoul- 
ders humped,  and  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  trudged 
along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  park.  One  of  them  stopped 
and  looked  at  the  man,  who  had  just  escaped  a  perilous 
maze  composed  of  equal  parts  of  bob-tail  cars,  eight-horse 
sweepers,  and  milk-trucks. 

"  Scotty,"  he  cried,  in  the  clear,  ringing  tones  of  happy 
childhood,  "  get  on  to  his  jogs  wid  de  busted  dicer!" 

They  darted  toward  the  long  man,  and,  seizing  him  by 
the  arms  on  either  side,  conducted  him  with  gentleness 
and  kindness  to  the  sidewalk.  The  man,  who  evidently 
saw  eight-horse  sweepers  and  bobtail  cars  careering  fiercely 
about  him  on  every  side,  muttered  his  thanks  and  asked 
them  to  start  him  toward  the  Sixth  Avenue  cars.  The 
boys  started  him.  They  began  with  a  slow  walk,  but  in- 
creased the  speed  until  the  unfortunate  man  was  tearing 
along  the  eastern  walk  of  the  park  at  a  rate  that  bore  the 
impress  of  disaster  in  every  frantic  lunge.  Ice  and  snow, 
as  well  as  alcohol  and  speed,  perplexed  his  feet.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  curb  formed  by  the  asphalt  piazza  which  runs 
across  the  park,  the  boys  gave  him  a  shove  and  he  went 
sprawling  over  the  edge  and  shot  south. 

Ultimately  he  stopped.  After  considering  things  for  a 
while  he  struggled  into  a  sitting  posture,  and  looked  at  his 
hat,  which  was  about  ten  feet  in  advance  of  him.  At  this 
point  one  of  the  boys  slid  a  large  and  dripping  icicle  down 
the  back  of  the  man's  neck.  The  man  evidently  felt  the 
passage  of  the  ice  down  his  spine,  and  its  subsequent  lodg- 
ment. He  looked  as  though  life  was  not  worth  living. 
Then  the  other  boy  picked  up  the  hat,  ran  with  it  to  tfie 
fountain,  and  set  it  on  one  of  the  four  corners.  With  a 
snort  of  rage,  the  bedraggled  and  ice-hampered  man 
plunged  after  his  hat.  He  fell  four  times,  and  when  he 
arrived  at  the  fountain  found  that  his  hat  had  been  re- 
moved to  another  corner.  He  pursued  it  until  he  had 
slipped  and  struggled  around  the  fountain  a  dozen  times 
after  the  always-elusive  hat,  and  then  a  brawny  policeman  ' 
came  along,  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  yanked  him  back- 
ward with : 

"  Phat  kind  av  an  exh'bition  iz  this  here,  onyway? 
Y'oughter  be  ashamed  uv  yersel'.    On  Sunday,  too. 

"  Take  me  to  th'  bridge,  pleash,"  moaned  the  man. 

He  was  dragged  there.  As  he  put  his  arm  around  the 
bridge  policeman's  neck,  he  muttered,  slowly: 

"  Send — me — home — in — the — carsh.  Sendmebackto- 
brooken.     Lemgetoutfnyork." — New  York  Sun. 


O  Woman,  in  Our  Hours  of  Ease  I 

"Will  you  please  let  me  look  at  your  Directory?"  a 
nicely  dressed,  pleasant-faced  little  woman  asked  yester- 
day in  a  down-town  office. 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  obliging  clerk,  as  he  stepped  down 
from  his  high  stool  and  placed  the  book  at  her  disposal. 
Then  getting  up  to  his  desk  again  he  proceeded  with  his 
writing.  The  lady  opened  the  Directory,  examined  it  for 
a  while,  and  then  turning  to  the  obliging  clerk,  whose  head 
was  full  of  figures,  interrupted  him  by  asking,  with  a 
pleasant  smile  on  her  face :  "  Have  you  any  of  those  cal- 
endars for  1884?  "  The  clerk  gasped,  as  he  was  in  the 
middle  of  a  long  column  of  figures;  but  he  politely  went 
to  the  rear  of  the  office  and  brought  back  the  calendar. 

"  Thanks,"  the  lady  remarked,  smiling  pleasantly,  and 
as  she  was  examining  the  calendar,  the  clerk  climbed  on 
his  high  stool  and  started  on  the  column  of  figures  again. 
Thinking  that  the  pleasant  little  lady  would  see  that  he 
was  busy,  and,  furthermore,  believing  that  her  wants  were 
attended  to,  he  paid  no  further  heed  to  her,  and  had  pro- 
ceeded about  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  a  long  column 
of  figures  when  she  again  approached  him,  and,  without 
waiting  for  him  to  finish  the  column,  remarked,  with  the 
same  pleasant  smile  on  her  face:  "That's  very  pretty; 
can't  you  spare  me  another?  " 

The  obliging  clerk  said  nothing,  but  went  back  for  the 
other  calendar.  He  reappeared,  and  handed  the  second 
one  to  the  lady,  waited  a  while  to  be  sure  that  he  would 
not  be  bothered  again,  and  had  just  seated  himself,  when 
the  pleasant  voice  once  more  sounded  in  his  ears : 
.  "  Have  you  any  business  cards?  My  little  daughter  is 
making  a  collection,  and  I  would  like  to  have  yours." 

The  7  by  9  smile  on  the  obliging  clerk's  face  now  gave 
way  to  a  stare  of  astonishment,  but  he  gave  her  the  cards, 
and,  as  he  did  so,  formed  a  resolution  not  to  get  upon  his 
high  chair  again  until  the  lady  had  gone;  so,  appearing  to 
busy  himself  in  looking  over  a  book,  he  awaited  the  next 
question. 

"  Will  you  oblige  me  with  a  small  piece  of  wrapping 
paper,  so  that  I  can  do  these  things  up?"  she  asked. 

The  clerk,  only  too  glad  to  do  anything  now,  to  hasten 
her  departure,  again  did  as  she  requested.  Of  course, 
that  is  all  she  will  ask  for,  thought  he,  and,  congratulating 
himself  that  he  could  now  go  on  with  his  figures,  he 
climbed  up  to  his  desk  once  more,  and  had  just  got  his  at- 
tention fixed  upon  his  work,  when,  to  his  dismay,  the 
pleasant  lady  again  approached  him,  and,  with  the  same 
winning  smile,  said: 

"  Excuse  me,  but  can  you  oblige  me  with  a  small  piece 
of  cord  to  tie  these  up  ? " 


One  of  Henri  Murger's  jokes :  "  The  Bank  of  France  is- 
sued some  new  hundred-franc  notes  a  few  months  ago. 
They  say  they  are  blue !  " 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


SOCIETY. 


'  Bavardin's  "   Letter. 


Dear  Argonaut:  The  festivities  of  the  beau  monde 
during  the  past  week  have  consisted  chiefly  of  formal  din- 
ner-parties. No  large  balls  have  been  given,  and  none  are 
announced,  although  several  are  devoutly  hoped  for  by 
society  in  the  immediate  future.  I  imagine,  however,that 
this  season  will  repeat  what  has  been  the  case  many  times 
before  where  a  lull  occurs  after  the  holidays — all  the  re- 
maining gayety  will  be  rushed  into  the  month  before  Lent. 
Apropos  of  that  period,  church  people  are  an  dlsespoir  to 
know  that  Patti  will  come  during  that  penitential  season. 
It  will  be  a  severe  test  of  scruples  and  principles — will  it 
not?  Of  the  recent  entertainments  given  inthe  dinner- 
party line,  the  most  elaborate  were:  the  onegiven  by  Mrs. 
Fair  to  the  newly  made  Coadjutor-Bishop  Riordan,  where- 
at the  archbishop,  Alemany,  shared  the  honors  of  the 
feast,  and  at  which  I  hear  the  floral  decorations  were  some- 
thing unusually  beautiful  and  lavish;  and  the  dinner  Mrs. 
Samuel  jMajer  gave  in  compliment  to  Baron  Schroeder  and 
wife.  At  the  latter  affair  the  guests  were  augmented  by 
evening  arrivals,  and  the  entertainment  became  a  musicale, 
Mr.  and  MrS.  Mayer  being  ably  assisted  in  their  vocal 
efforts  by  Mesdames  Henry  Wetherbee  and  W.  C.  Little. 
Mr.  Carlton  Coleman  and  Mr.  Hans  Kohler  each  enter- 
tained a  party  of  friends  at  dinner  during  the  week;  but 
as  they  were  stag  parties,  I  have  given  precedence  to  the 
others,  adhering  to  the  old  saying,  place  aux  dames.  In 
the  dancing  line,  parties  have  been  of  a  purely  informal 
character,  limited  to  a  gathering  of  party  callers.  This 
was  the  case  of  both  Miss  Bell  Reis'sand  Mrs.  Lissak's,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  when  a  merry  company  assembled  at 
each  residence,  and  enjoyed  a  social  dance,  which  they 
prolonged  until  midnight.  Mrs.  James  Phelan,  with  her 
well-known  kindness  to  the  young  people,  gave  them  an- 
other frolic  on  Monday  evening  last,  and,  like  the  former, 
of  a  fortnight  previous,  had  the  floors  canvased,  Ballen- 
berg's  band  to  play  for  them,  and  a  supper  as  finale.  On 
dit  this  lady  is  meditating  a  ball  in  honor  of  Mervyn  Don- 
ahue and  his  bride.  This  happy  couple  have  been  spend- 
ing their  honeymoon  at  the  Sierra  Madre  Villa.  The 
bridal  cortege  of  maids  and  ushers  are  clamoring  for  a 
speedy  return,  so  that  the  grand  ball  promised  at  the  Don- 
ahue mansion,  on  Bryant  Street,  may  come  off.  It  will  be 
a  matter  of  regret  to  her  many  friends  that,  should  the  ball 
become  un  fait  accompli,  the  Baroness  Schroeder  will  be 
missed  from  the  wedding  circle,  as  she  will  accompany 
her  husband,  some  sime  this  week,  in  a  visit  to  his  ranch, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  The  pleasant  receptions 
which  have  been  given  weekly  by  Mrs.  Wallace,  of  Broad- 
way, in  honor  of  her  newly  married  daughter,  Mrs.  Hertz- 
stem,  will  culminate  in  a  large  reception,  for  which  cards 
have  been  issued;  and  rumor  has  it  that  we  may  look  for 
a  reception  ere  long  in  the  antique  residence  on  California 
Street,  to  celebrate  the  engagement  of  the  son  of  the 
house  with  his  charming  country  neighbor.  Of  course  so- 
ciety will  know  that  I  allude  to  Faxon  Atherton  and  Miss 
Jenny  Selby,  for  as  the  engagement  is  announced  it  is  not 
amiss  to  name  them.  I  hear  the  wedding  will  not  take 
place  for  some  little  time  yet.  Army  circles  have  been  be- 
stirring themselves  in  the  way  of  lawn-tennis,  at  Black 
Point  and  at  Angel  Island.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  YVinthrop, 
whose  pleasant  reception  at  the  Presidio  was  noted  in  my 
last  letter,  have  taken  General  Rosecrans's  residence  in 
San  Rafael,  the  change  being  made  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs. 
Winthrop's  health.  The  musicale  and  reception  of  Com- 
pany F  was  so  great  a  success  that  their  friends  hope  for  a 
repetition  ere  long.  Oakland  has  been  very  ambitious  of 
late  in  a  festive  way.  The  kettle-drum  given  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Homoeopathic  Hospital  was  a  brilliant  success  in 
a  pecuniary  sense  as  well  as  social.  Mrs.  Tucker's  musi- 
cale and  Mrs.  Sather's  lunch,  all  taking  place  in  the  same 
week,  made  the  city  of  the  oaks  quite  lively.  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Crocker,  who  seems  never  so  happy  as  when  giving  pleas- 
ure to  others,  particularly  her  young  friends,  organized  a 
novel  entertainment  for  them  last  week  in  the  form  of  a 
leap-year  dinner,  the  appointments  of  which  were  on  the 
most  extended  scale;  a  merry  part}7  went  up  from  here  to 
attend  it,  returning  next  day.  Very  much  to  the  regret  of 
society  at  large,  Mrs.  Hearst  will  not  return  to  us  until  the 
spring,  having  decided  to  visit  Florida  and  New  Orleans  en 
route;  her  kind  wish  that  her  young  traveling  companion, 
Miss  Susie  Crockett,  should  view  the  Mardi  Gras  jollities, 
will  doubtless  be  somewhat  marred  by  the  recent  death  of 
the  young  lady's  father.  Mark  McDonald  and  wife  have 
also  gone  to  pass  the  time  of  that  gayety  in  New  Orleans; 
and  I  hear  several  young  people  have  been  petitioning 
good-natured  Mrs.  Crocker  to  make  up  a  party  for  the  same 
purpose.  What  a  place  this  is  for  society  to  get  hold  of  an 
idea,  agitate,  discuss,  and  almost  execute  it,  and  then  sud- 
denly abandon  it  altogether!  Thus  it  has  been  with  the 
much-talked-of  amateur  concert  (which,  if  given  at  all, 
should  be  done  before  Patti  comes),  and  the  suggested  co- 
tillion parties  to  be  got  up  by  the  bachelors  of  society. 
Both  were  on  the  eve  of  being  definitely  announced,  but 
for  some  reason  have  not  been,  and  apparently  "  hang  fire." 
Meanwhile  society  disports  itself  in  the  pleasure  afforded 
by  the  agreeable  reception  evenings  of  the  Gwins,  Parrotts, 
and  McMullins,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays; 
and  next  in  order  will  be  opera-parties  to  hear  Abbott,  and 
then  Patti.  Mrs.  Tevis  is  going  to  giye  a  ball  either  before 
Lent  or  immediately  after  Easter.  Mrs.  Hager's  ball,  on 
dit,  is  fixed  for  February,  in  which  month  will  be  given  the 
last  of  the  present  series  of  Philharmonic  concerts.  I  think 
I  told  you  some  time  ago  that  a  monster  opera-party,  to  fill 
the  front  row  of  the  dress-circle,  would  signalize  Patti's 
first  night.  The  guests  are  being  invited  now.  The  host 
is  the  only  son  of  one  of  our  rich  men.  Bavardin. 

San  Francisco,  January  23,  1884. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Ex-Govemor  A.  C.  Gibbs,  of  Portland.  Oregon,  has  been  spend- 
ing the  week  with  Mr.  A.  B.  Hunt,  of  East  Oakland,  en  route  to 
St.  Louis  and  New  York  via  the  Southern  route.  The  French 
Consul,  A.  Vauvert  de  Mean,  and  wife  arc  at  the  Arlington,  Santa 
<:: ,  as  is  also  Mrs.  Selby  and  Mr.  A.  Gerberding.  Mrs.  Cap- 
L:.m  Blair  is  entertaining  Mrs,  William  H.  Kelly  and  Mrs.  A.  Mc- 


Cullum,  of  Mendocino.  Mrs.  Richard  Carroll  is  at  present  in  San 
Tose,  visiting  her  relatives,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Murphy.  Hon. 
Frank  McCoppin  returned  to  his  home,  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  last 
week,  by  the  Ancon.  General  J.  F.  Houghton,  uf  Oakland,  left 
last  week  for  the  East.  He  may  probably  join  his  family  abroad. 
Frank  Jaynes,  superintendent  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  has  gone  to  Virginia  City,  accompanied  b)  Mr.  C.  H. 
Summers,  of  Chicago.  Major  Winthrop  has  quitted  the  Presidio, 
and  has  located  in  the  Rosecrans  residence  at  San  Rafael,  on  ac- 
count of  Mrs.  Winthrop's  health.  Captain  Taylor  installed  him- 
self at  the  Presidio  on  Monday,  after  a  residence  since  his  arrival 
at  the  Beresford  House.  Henry  Hinckley  is  home  for  a  month  at 
Fruit  Vale,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  will  return  to  Mr. 
Grayson's  ranch,  where  he  has  been  sojourning  for  some  time. 
Consul  Berton  is  still  very  ill  at  the  Grand.  Mrs.  Troutt,  mother 
of  Mrs.  Colonel  Wilbor,  the  bride  of  last  week,  left  on  Monday  for 
El  Paso,  to  visit  her  other  daughter,  Mrs.  Martin  Davis.  Mrs. 
Rathbone  will  remain  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  F.  F.  Atherton,  on 
California  Street,  during  the  absence  of  her  husband.  Mrs.  Paul 
Neuman,  who  arrived  Tuesday  on  the  Mariposa,  from  the  Islands, 
will  return  by  n£xt  steamer  to  reside  there,  having  secured  a  resi- 
dence. Among  the  other  arrivals  by  the  same  steamer  were  Gov- 
ernor F.  F.  Low,  Gustave  Touchard,  A.  B.  Spreckels,  Mrs.  George 
McLane,  Mrs.  M.  Philips  and  son.  Captain  A.  Von  Schmidt  and 
wife,  Captain  B.  Dexter,  and  Doctor  Caldwell.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
G.  L.  Steele  have  been  visiting  Mr.  Bierce,  in  Auburn.  J.  D.  Red- 
ding has  returned  from  his  trip  to  Los  Angeles.  Mrs,  Robert 
Hastings  will  entertain  her  mother,  Mrs.  John  Hemphill,  next 
month.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Henry  Hall  are  once  again  installed  at 
the  Palace,  having  returned  quite  recently  from  the  East,  Mrs. 
Creed  Haymond  has  returned  from  her  visit  to  Sacramento,  as  also 
have  Mrs.  Frederick  Green  and  Miss  Millie  Ashe.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Isaac  Requa,  of  Piedmont,  registered  on  Friday  at  the  Palace. 
Mrs.  B.  B.  Cutter  is  for  a  time  sojourning  at  Los  Medanos,  having 
for  guests  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Downey  Harvey,  of  Los  Angeles.  Mean- 
while Miss  Tot  Cutter  superintends  the  household  menage  at  the 
Van  Ness  Avenue  residence.  Another  trip  to  Europe  is  contem- 
plated by  Alexander  Del  Mar  in  the  course  of  about  six  weeks  or 
two  months.  Mrs.  F.J-  Fletter  has  returned  to  San  Francisco 
from  her  visit  to  Mrs.'N.  S.  Peck,  of  Sacramento.  Previous  to 
her  departure,  and  in  compliment  to  her,  a  most  agreeable  enter- 
tainment was  given  at  the  residence  of  her  hostess — music,  danc- 
ing, singing,  and  refreshments  being  the  order  of  the  evening. 
Apropos  of  Sacramento  affairs,  previous  to  Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker  s 
coming  down  to  the  bay,  Friday,  the  leap-year  dinner  party  at 
her  residence  was  an  occasion  of  unusual  merriment,  the  appoint- 
ments of  which  being,  as  they  always  are,  perfect  in  every  respect. 
The  table,  with  its  centre  garlanded  with  smilax  and  decorated 
with  flowers  in  ever}*  device,  topped  by  a  huge  ball  of  exotics,  sus- 
pended from  the  chandelier,  was  a  most  appetizing  adjunct  to  the 
delicious  repast.  Accompnnying  the  fringed  viejut  card  was  a 
corsage  bouquet  for  each  lady  and  a  bontonniere  for  each  gen- 
tleman; and  to  crown  the  amusement,  the  musical  instruments  ac- 
companying each  plate,  and  consequently  the  impromptu  orches- 
tra, were  the  source  of  much  fun,  and  offered  much  opposition,  if 
not  accord,  to  the  band  which  discoursed  in  the  adjoining  apart- 
ment. The  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  responses  to  the  toasts, 
by  the  ladies,  and,  by  virtue  of  their  leap-year  privilege,  choosing 
their  partners  for  the  dance,  which  was  indulged  in  until  a  late 
hcAir.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  ex-Lieutenant-Governor 
Laughton,  of  Nevada,  Mrs.  Fred.  Green,  Miss  Millie  Ashe,  Miss 
Lizzie  Crocker,  and  the  Misses  Deming,  Waters,  and  Hanchette. 
The  gentlemen  were  Messrs.  Carroll,  Houghton,  Dillman,  Van 
Vliet,  Russell,  Davis,  Brown,  and  Ormsby.  The  dinner-party  of 
Saturday  evening,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hans  Kohler, 
on  Sacramento  Street,  was  a  decided  success  and  enjoyable  in 
the  extreme.  The  guests  were  Messrs.  William  and  Henry  Crock- 
er, Frank  Carolan,  George  Redding,  Montford  Wilson,  and  Henry 
Durbrow.  In  compliment  to  the  Baron  and  Baroness  Von  Schroe- 
der, before  their  departure  Friday  for  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  in  con- 
sideration for  the  attention  received  by  the  hostess  from  relatives 
of  the  Baron  while  in  Hamburg,  Mrs.  Colonel  Samiiel  Meyers  din- 
ner party  of  Friday  was  an  affair  of  unusual  elegance,  both  in  the 
completeness  of  its  appointments  and  on  account  of  the  charming 
musicale  which  succeeded,  contributed  to  by  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Meyer,  Mrs.  Captain  Little,  Mrs.  Arnold,  and  Mrs.  Wetherbee, 
Henry  Chauncey.  and  Doctor  Graves,  a  number  being  invited  to 
join  the  dinner  guests  in  the  evening.  Full  dress  was  en  regie,  the 
guests  being  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Dodge,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Swift,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  David  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford,  Doctor 
and  Mrs.  Bucknall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wetherbee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Baker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Poett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaw,  Colonel  and  Mrs.W.  C.  Little,  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
C.  D.  Barrows,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Reed,  Mr.  W.  E.  Brown,  Mr. 

B.  Natorp,  Mr.  H.  Chaunce)',  and  Doctor  Walter  Graves.  The 
Haraszthy  party  of  Thursday  was  participated  in  solely  by  the  un- 
married friends  of  the  young  hostess,  dancing  absorbing  the  inter- 
est of  the  guests  until  long  after  midnight,  with  but  an  intermission 
for  supper.  The  noticeable  costumes  were  those  of  Miss  Belle 
Bee's,  of  white  satin  and  embossed  velvet;  Mollie  Phelan 's,  of 
white  satin;  Miss  Mamie  Burling's,  of  white  nun's  veiling  trimmed 
with  marguerites;  Miss  Ada  Sullivan's,  of  white  satin  and  tur- 
quoise ornaments;  Miss  Mamie  Sullivan,  white  silk  with  garniture 
of  red  poppies;  Miss  Tones's,  of  Los  Angeles,  blue  satin  and  dia- 
monds; Miss  Haraszthy  was  in  pink  satin  with  white  lace  over- 
dress, and  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Hancock, 
who  wore  a  robe  of  black  velvet  and  diamonds.  Among  the  other 
guests  were  the  Misses  Bolton,  the  Misses  Hughes,  the  Mis- 
Morrison  of  San  Jose,  the  Misses  McKinnon,  Miss  Plum,  Miss 
Kate  Woods,  Miss  Maud  Naunton,  Mr.  Henry  Crocker,  Mr.  A. 
Castle,  Mr.  Charles  Leonard,  Mr.  James  Phelan,  Messrs.  Holladay, 
Fred  and  Lucien  Burling,  R.  and  T.Borden,  George  Duval,  H. 
Hall,  Thomas  F.  Grogan,  E.  and  F.  Hughes,  H.  Woods,  Mont- 
gomery Godley,  George  Randon,  and  Messrs.  Hinckley,  Bolton, 
Dillon,  Heyman,  James,  Baker,  Daniels,  McCormack,  Church, 
Mathews,  Block,  H.Woods,  Charles  Kelley  of  Boston,  and  Doctor 
Graves.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  F.  Hanlan  usually  celebrates 
the  anniversary  of  his  birthday  by  dining  his  bachelor  friends, 
Monday  he  varied  the  rule  by  entertaining  the  Governor  and  his 
staff,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  a  number  cf  others,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  South  Park.  Though  the  invitations  were  verbal  and 
the  affair  supposed  to  be  informal,  brilliant  uniforms  and  full  dress 
honored  the  occasion.  The  guests  were  Governor  George  Stone- 
man,  General  George  B.  Crosby,  Colonels  Charles  Sontag,  Grif. 
Shirley,  W.  H.  Hafl,  G.  G.  Tyrell.  H.  W.  Carroll,  L  M.  Donahue, 

C.  McLean,  C.  H.  Kimball,  C.  H.  Maddox,  A.  Andrews,  D.  E. 
Ashby, J.  j.  Tobin,  H.  R.  Williar,  Major-General  Jno.  Pope, 
Major-General  Walter  Turnbull,  Brigadier-General  W.  H .  Dimond, 
Captain  J.  W.  Dillenbeck,  U.  S.  A..  Lieutenant  C.  J.  Bailey,  U. 
S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  De  Lisle  Tail,  U,  S.  A.  At  the  Harvard 
Club  reunion  and  banquet  over  forty  members  were  present.  The 
newly  elected  officers'  nealth  was  drunk  in  punch.  The  first  of  a 
series  of  organ  recitals  was  inaugurated  by  Harry  Hunt  Friday 
afternoon  last  and  most  fashionable  and  appreciative  were  the  au- 
dience. The  Reliance  Club  is  occasionally  heard  from;  the  party 
of  last  Monday  was,  as  usual,  a  select  and  enjoyable  affair.  Cards 
are  issued  for  a  cotillion  to  be  given  by  Mrs.  Pomeroy  Thursday 
evening  at  her  residence,  1327  Leavenworth  Street.  Of  Oakland 
gayeties  during  the  past  week,  the  lunch  party  of  Mrs.  Peder  Sather, 
Friday,  was  the  most  noticeable,  and  among  the  guests  many  so- 
ciety ladies  of  that  locality,  among  them  Mrs.  McNear,  Mrs. 
David  Hinckley,  Mrs.  Hayes,  Mrs.  Hoyt,  Mrs.  Flint,  and  Mrs. 
Timothy  Bockel.  The  musicale  Wednesday  last  of  Mrs.  Doctor 
Tucker  was  no  less  thoroughly  enjoyable,  and  the  selections 
rendered  by  amateurs  most  excellent.  The  vocal  numbers,  which 
were  heartily  enjoyed,  were  contributed  by  Mrs.  Doctor  Tucker, 
Barstow,  Boyer,  and  "Gregory,  while  Miss  Boalt  and  Miss  Alice 
Gibbons  assisted  on  the  piano,  Miss  Etta  Tucker  on  the  violin, 
Mr.  Clifford  Page  the  French-horn,  Robert  Gibbons  the  flute,  and 
Theodore  Poindexter  the  cornet.  The  next  of  the  series  of  mn- 
sicales  will  be  held  at  th'e  residence  of  A;  A.  Cohen.    An  event 


in  New  Vork  of  interest  to  Californians  was  the  wedding  on 
Saturday  last  of  Moses  B.  Hopkins  to  a  young  lady  of  that  city. 
Mrs.  Condit  Smith  {nee  Sweanngen).  sister  to  Mrs.  Chief-Justice 
Field,  is  in  Buffalo,  her  late  husband's  home.  Miss  Nellie  Gibbs 
is  in  Germany,  under  chaperonage  of  her  aunt.  Mrs.  Eugene 
Gibbs,  of  New  Vork.  Madame  de  Bodisco  has  safely  arrived  in 
St.  Petersburg.  On  the  evening  of  the  12th,  Mrs.  Senator  Jones 
gave  a  musicale  at  her  delightfuf rooms  at  the  Arlington,  in  Wash- 
ington, being  assisted  in  receiving  her  guests  by  the  Misses  Whit- 
ney and  Miss  Van  Buren.'of  New  Vork.  The  occasion  was  a 
compliment  to  Miss  Maude  Crowley.  The  feature  of  the  evening 
was  the  singing  of  Miss  Hall,  of  New  Vork,  who  was  assisted  on 
the  programme  by  Miss  Morgan  on  the  harp,  Miss  Whitney  on  the 
piano,  Miss  Doremus  on  the  banjo,  Miss  Sturgis  on  the  zither,  and 
Miss  Kilboume  and  Mr.  Madranna  on  the  piano.  The  guests, 
mostly  young  people,  numbered  seventv-five,  among  whom  were 
Miss  Eddy,  of  California;  the  Misses  Frelinghuysen,  Miss  Page, 
the  Misses  Maude  and  Alice  Crowley,  Miss  Roessle,  Miss  Morgan, 
the  Misses  Mathews,  Lila  Johnson,  and  Miss  Bryan.  It  was  in 
even"  way  a  notable  occasion.  Mrs.  Justice  Field  was  assisted  at 
her  last  Monday  reception  by  Miss  Tower,  of  Maryland,  who  is 
at  present  her  guest.  The  most  notable  weddings  during  the  past 
week  were  those  of  Dr.  John  Mr-ore  on  Thursdaj-  last  to  Miss 
Alice  Howell,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  mother,  the  ceremony 
being  followed  by  an  informal  reception.  Supplementing  the  wed- 
ding gifts,  which  were  numerous,  were  many  floral  tributes,  the 
most  important  being  a  large  floral  piece  from  the  German  Hos- 
pital, with  which  the  doctor  is  connected.  A  wedding  trip  to 
Monterev  followed.  The  evening  previous  that  of  Lieutenant  E. 
E.  Vreefand,  of  the  ship  Harffordi  to  Miss  Follson,  of  Mare 
Island,  aroused  the  usual  quiet  of  the  Baldwin.  A  few  friends 
were  present,  the  Misses  Hawes  and  Taylor,  also  Lieutenants 
Bibb  and  Swift,  standing  with  the  bride,  who  was  given  away  by 
Colonel  Hawes.  The  afternoon  train  transported  the  couple  to 
Monterey  for  a  brief  sojourn.  Another  wedding  across  the  bay 
of  note  was  that  of  Reuben  H.  Mastick,  son  of  Edward  Mastick, 
the  lawyer,  to  Miss  Josie  Hinchman,  of  Alameda.  The  ceremonvt 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Perkins,  was  witnessed  by  the  immediate  friends 
at  the  bride's  home,  after  which  congratulations  and  an  elaborate 
supper  followed.  A  unique  feature  of  the  floral  decorations  was  a 
large  floral  wish-bone  suspended  over  the  bridal  party.  After  a 
trip  through  the  interior  of  the  State,  the  happy  couple  will  oc- 
cupy a  home  prepared  for  them  at  the  corner  of  Santa  Clara 
Avrnue  and  Willow  Street,  Alameda.  Miss  Carrie  Adams,  of 
Menlo  Park,  is  reported  engaged  to  Mr.  Cerf.  Dr.  W.  F.  New- 
lands,  of  Paso  Roble  Springs,  orother  of  Frank  B.  Newlands,  of 
this  city,  is  engaged  to  Miss  Ada  Johnson,  only  daughter  of  ex- 
Governor  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Johnson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  P.Jones 
and  Miss  Gracie  Jones  leave  for  Honolulu  on  February  1st. 


Tbe  Pomeroy  Cotillion. 
On  Thursday  evening  Mrs.  John  N.  Pomeroy  gave  a  cotillion  at 
her  residence  on  Leavenworth  Street,  in  honor  of  Miss  Wright,  of 
New  Vork,  now  visiting  the  family.  There  were  present  about 
twenty  couple,  and  the  cotillion  was  led  by  Lieutenant  Emmet,  of 
General  Pope's  staff,  and  Miss  Pomeroy.  Of  the  others  there  were 
Miss  Wright,  Mrs.  Emmet,  Miss  Atherton,  Miss  Flood,  Miss  Lu- 
cas, Miss  Sanderson,  Mrs.  Carlton  Coleman,  Mrs.  Carter  Pome- 
roy, Miss  Page,  Miss  Andrews,  Miss  Dodge,  Miss  Hooker,  Mrs. 
St.  Albans,  M5ss  Cushing,  Miss  Adams,  Mrs,  Pinkard,  and  Mrs. 
Whitney;  besides  Lieutenants  Bailey,  Tait,  Stoney,  Chamber- 
lain, and  Febiger,  and  Messrs.  Mizner,  Coleman,  Crocker,  Hooker, 
Campbell,  Greenway,  Skelton,  St.  Albans,  George  and  Arthur 
Page,  Swift,  Spencer,  Pomeroy,  and  Carter  Pomerov.  A  large 
number  of  new  figures  were  introduced  into  the  cotillion  which 
have  never  been  seen  here  l>efore.  Dancing  began  at  nine  o'clock 
to  the  strains  of  Ballenberg's  band.  The  favors  were  especially 
beautiful.  Among  them  were  large  numbers  of  satin  bags,  beauti- 
fully hand-painted  by  well-known  artists.  The  lady's  bag  would 
contain  half  of  a  familiar  verse,  and  her  partner's  the  remainder  of 
the  couplet,  thus  creating  an  amusing  excitement.  At  half-past 
eleven  o'clock  there  was  an  intermission,  that  the  guests  might 
partake  of  an  elaborate  supper  provided  by  the  Maison  Dore'e, 
after  which  dancing  was  resumed,  and  prolonged  until  after  two 
o'clock. 


Art  Notes. 

Thomas  Hill's  beautiful  painting  of  a  "Winter  Scene  on  the 
Merrimac  River"  is  now  on  exhibition  at  Morris  &  Kennedy's 
gallery.  It  is  one  of  the  most  successful  studies  that  this  artist 
has  executed  for  some  time. 

Theodore  Wores  is  now  at  work  on  another  fine  studv  of  life  in 
Chinatown.  It  is  entitled  "The  Chinese  Musicians,'  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  success  when  completed. 

Brooks  has  finished  his  picture  of  the  "Salmon  Trout,"  and  it 
is  attracting  much  attention  at  Morris's. 

"  Point  de  Neff,"  now  on  exhibition  at  the  same  gallery,  is  a 
picture  painted  by  Mrs.  Campion,  a  very  talented  artist,  who  has 
recently  come  from  Paris,  where  she  has  been  pursuing  her  art 
studies.  It  is  a  study  of  autumn  on  the  French  coast,  and  pos- 
sesses some  excellent  color  effects. 


Never  did  a  criminal  choke  in  the  hempen  noose  with 
less  of  sympathy,  or  deserving  less,  than  the  man  Wheeler, 
who  was  hanged  on  Wednesday.  Even  the  cowardly  old 
proverb,  "  de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum,"  a  proverb  which 
has  become  the  pawn-broker's  shop,  the  fence,  and  hiding- 
place  of  crime,  does  not  require  us  to  speak  well  of  a  man 
who  is  hanged.  Wheeler's  life  and  crime  entitled  him  to 
neither  pity  nor  compassion;  and  if  the  interference  of  the 
clergyman  has  succeeded  in  snatching  his  cowardly  soul 
from  the  deserved  penalty  of  a  reasonable  time  in  purga- 
tory, it  is  not  the  subject-matter  of  congratulation.  We 
are  glad  to  know  that  this  murderer  has  been  permitted  to 
go  up  to  God  with  a  somewhat  less  effusive  display  of  mor- 
bid and  unhealthy  sentiment  over  him  than  usual.  We 
have  heard  of  no  clergyman  wrestling  for  him;  and  no 
sane  or  sensible  women  sniveling  over  him;  and,  what  is 
unusual,  we  have  had  no  preacher,  nor  frowzy  female, 
nor  Democratic  politician  ask  us  to  sign  a  petition  for 
his  reprieve  or  pardon.  We  tnink  the  spectators  at  exe- 
cutions should  be  confined  to  physicians  and  officers  of  the 
law.  Let  the  Sheriff  invite  country  sheriffs,  so  that  it  may 
prove  to  them  a  matter  of  education.  Let  the  strangulated 
Body  be  given  to  science.  Let  the  immortal  part  take  its 
chances;' and  hereafter,  if  the  courtsjvill  perform  their  duty 
more  promptly,  and  future  Governors  act  as  sensibly  and 
firmly  as  has  Governor  Stoneman,  we  may  hope  that  great 
good  may  come  from  the  gallows. 


"I  learn,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Washington  Capital, 
"  that  the  New  Vork  Times,  in  addition  to  setting  its  mat- 
ter in  large  type,  has  recently  cut  down  its  rates  ot  payment 
of  purchased  matter  two  dollars  a  column.  The  late  re- 
ductions in  price  of  the  New  York  dailies  have  proved 
detrimental  to  every  one  of  them,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  managers  of  every  paper  who  made  a  reduction  are 
heartily  sick  of  their  action.  The  aggregate  reduction  in 
the  net  annual  income  of  the  New  Vork  Herald,  Times, 
and  Tribune  for  1SS4  can  not  be  less  than  half  a  million 
dollars  as  compared  with  1SS3. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


NEW    YORK    STAGE    TALK. 

"  Flaneur's  "  Letter. 

Miss  Emma  Latham  of  San  Francisco  is  to  make  her  ap- 
pearance here  at  the  Star  Theatre  as  soon  as  Booth  finishes 
his  engagement.  It  will  probably  be  about  the  time  this 
letter  appears  in  the  Argonaut.  Miss  Latham  has  made 
her  preparations  for  her  metropolitan  debut  in  a  dignified 
and  quite  remarkable  manner.  The  preliminaries  to  the 
engagement  have  been  characterized  by  good  taste  and  an 
utter  absence  of  the  clap-trap  and  buncomb  which  usually 
precede  the  appearance  of  an  ambitious  dramatic  star  in 
New  York.  In  fact,  Miss  Latham's  coming  appearance 
has  attracted  attention  purely  on  this  account.  It  is  such 
a  rarity  for  Western  stars  to  come  to  New  York  quietly,  and 
make  an  appearance  without  a  stupendous  amount  of  pre- 
liminary puffery  and  tiresome  sensationalism,  that  Miss 
Latham's  modesty  commended  her  to  us.  The  only  thing 
to  fear  is  that  it  may  be  too  modest,  as  was  the  case  with 
Sheridan  in  his  engagement  here  with  Booth. 

Aside  from  the  interest  which  New  Yorkers  feel  in  this 
singularly  quiet  actress,  there  is  a  general  desire  to  see  the 
play  she  has  chosen  for  her  debut  again.  It  is  called  "The 
Love  Chase."  It  was  written  by  Sheridan  Knowles,  and 
has  not  been  played  in  New  York  for  fifteen  years.  Miss 
Latham,  or  her  managers,  have  been  shrewd  enough  to  get 
admirable  actors  for  her  support.  Harry  Edwards  plays 
Sir  William  Fondlove,  and  Efiie  Germon  Widow  Green, 
with  Barton  Hill  as  Wildrake.  The  result  ought  to  be  a 
capital  performance  if  Miss  Latham  has  any  artistic  ability 
whatever. 

Mrs.  Langtry  is  growing  homesick.  She  feels  her  iso- 
lated position  more  keenly  than  at  first,  and  she  actually 
dreads  the  trip  to  Australia,  which  she  projected  last  sea- 
son. Her  triumph  here  has  rendered  the  city  more  at- 
tractive than  ever  to  her,  and  she  says  she  absolutely 
dreads  the  long  series  of  one-night  stands  in  the  country, 
with  the  ultimate  result  of  sailing  for  Australia  after  she 
has  finished  her  San  Francisco  engagement.  Australia 
seems  a  very  great  distance  from  New  York.  Mrs.  Langtry 
has  just  bought  another  house  here,  which  she  says  she  will 
occupy  as  her  home  hereafter.  It  is  a  quiet  little  house  in 
Thirteenth  Street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues. 
The  location  is  very  far  from  being  fashionable,  but  it  is 
thoroughly  homelike  and  respectable.  It  within  a  block 
or  two  of  the  busiest  thoroughfares  in  New  York,  and  a 
long  distance  from  the  fashionable  quarter  of  the  city. 
The  neighboring  streets  are  devoted  to  business  or  resi- 
dences of  decidedly  second  rate,  but  the  block  upon  which 
Mrs.  Langtry's  new  house  is  situated,  is  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest in  the  city.  There  are  a  number  of  trees  and  some 
pretty  gardens  in  front  of  the  houses.  Very  many  thor- 
oughly respectable  and  quite  a  number  of  eminent  citizens 
live  there.  It  is  one  of  the  down-town  streets  which  old 
New  Yorkers  cling  to. 

By  the  way,  I  have  learned,  by  a  second  visit  to  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  that  Mrs.  Langtry's  celebrated 
Gneco-Roman,  acrobatic,  and  catch-as-catch-c3n  faint- 
ing act  was  purely  intentional,  and  not  an  accident  born  of 
undue  excitement  on  the  first  night  of  her  re-appearance 
in  New  York.  Mrs.  Langtry  has  indeed  added  a  new  feat 
to  her  now  famous  act,  and  the  result  throws  the  most 
muscular  achievements  of  Fanny  Davenport,  in  the  faint- 
ing way,  quite  into  the  shade.  When  I  saw  Mrs.  Langtry 
faint  the  second  time,  she  did  it  something  in  this  wise: 
She  stood  with  her  back  to  the  audience,  raised  her  arms 
perpendicularly,  fell  over  backward,  stiff  and  stark,  upon 
the  sofa,  and,  as  she  struck  it,  stretched  her  arms  out 
longitudinally  from  her  shoulders,"  then,  as  she  was 
bounced  up  in  the  air  by  the  springs,  and  turned  over,  she 
clasped  her  hands  together  and  came  down  with  a  flop  on 
the  floor.  The  effect  was  much  more  tragic  than  if  she 
had  held  her  hands  continually  above  her  head,  as  she  did 
on  the  first  night.  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  that  she  is  a 
thoroughly  healthy  woman.  Any  one  of  less  perfect 
muscular  development  and  superb  physical  balance  would 
be  used  up  in  two  nights  by  this  sort  of  thing. 

Night  before  last  three  Spanish  officers  in  full  uniform 
alighted  from  a  cab  on  Twenty-ninth  Street,  and  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  ascended  the  long  flight  of  steps,  on  the 
exterior  of  the  building,  to  the  stage^door  of  Haverly's 
Comedy  Theatre.  Within  were  Aimee  and  Angele,  and 
the  other  beautiful  women  of  Grau's  French  Opera  Troupe, 
preparing  for  the  evening's  performance.  The  chorus  girls 
were  running  hither  and  yon,  the  prime  donne  were  swear- 
ing in  piquant  French,  and  the  male  singers  were  growling 
like  grizzlies.  There  are  not  enough  dressing-rooms  in 
Haverly's  Theatre  to  accommodate  one-half  of  Grau's 
troupe.  Hence  there  is  continual  bickering  and  warfare. 
It  is  a  little  theatre  on  the  second  floor  of  a  Broadway 
building,  and  the  opera  company  is  very  much  disgusted 
because  it  is  obliged  to  perform  there.  Every  night  there 
is  more  or  less  of  an  uproar  behind  the  scenes  before  the 
curtain  arises. 

It  was  while  the  usual  circus  was  at  its  height  that  the 
three  Spanish  officers,  in  superb  uniform  and  wuth  majestic 
manners,  kicked  open  the  stage-door  and  strode  down  upon 
the  stage.  The  chorus  girls,  who  would  appear  in  the 
scantiest  of  raiment  before  the  other  members  of  the  troupe 
or  the  attaches  of  the  theatre,  fled  wildly  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  the  prime  donne  chattered  like  magpies  as  they 
retreated  to  their  dressing-rooms.  With  one  accord  the 
three  Spanish  officers  dived  after  Madame  Angele.  At 
this  instant  an  Irish  stage-carpenter,  a  scene-shifter,  and  the 
gas-man  arrived  upon  the  scene,  and  the  three  Spanish  offi- 
cers were  unceremoniously  dragged  to  the  stage-door  and 
tossed  down  the  long  flight  of  stairs  on  the  exterior  of  the 
building.  Then  the  preparations  for  the  performance  went 
on,  and  the  stage-carpenter,  scene-shifter,  and  gas-man 
went  out  and  had  a  friendly  drink  at  Mr.  Grau's  expense. 
It  was  nearly  an  hour  later  when  the  three  Spanish  offi- 
cers, still  in  uniform  and  liquor,  returned  with  half  a  dozen 
wiry  and  tough-looking  sailors  from  their  ship,  and  once 
more  mounted  the  steps  on  the  exterior  of  the  building. 
They  were  seen  by  a  ticket-speculator,  who  gathered  oth- 
ers, of  his  kind  and  rushed  around  to  the  entrance  of  the 
theatre,  and  thencejio  the  stage  to[reinforce  the  stage-car- 


penter, the  scene-shifter,  and  gas-man.  Once  more  the 
Spaniards  kicked  in  the  door.  Once  more  they  descended 
the  steps  tumultuously,  despite  their  reinforcements.  The 
stage-carpenter,  scene-shifter,  and  gas-man  followed  them 
down  stairs,  and  the  whole  thing  ended  in  a  riot,  which 
was  quelled  by  the  police.  The  Spanish  officers  were 
taken  to  the  station-house,  and  were  afterward  discharged 
on  payment  of  ten  dollars  fine.  This  episode  is  decidedly 
complimentary  to  Aimee  and  Angele.  They  must  still  be 
very  beautiful  women  w-hen  three  men  are  impelled  to  such 
heroic  efforts  in  order  to  get  at  them.  Either  this  is  the 
case,  or  else  the  Spaniards  were  very  drunk.  I  rather  sus- 
pect it  is  the  latter,  because  Aimee  is  getting  very  old  and 
Angele  very  fat.  It  is  rather  odd  that  three  Spanish  offi- 
cers, presuming  to  be  gentlemen,  should  forget  themselves 
and  their  flag  by  a  wild  and  furious  love  chase  after  our  very 
old  and  our  very  fat  woman. 

I  can't  imagine  anything  more  mournful  than  the  death 
of  poor  Charlie  Delmonico.  He  had  everything  on  earth 
to  make  him  live.  He  was  worth  several  millions,  and 
surrounded  by  friends.  He  was  once  very  popular  with 
the  boys,  and  he  made  a  great  deal  of  money  in  Wall 
Street.  His  insanity  and  subsequent  death  were  solely  the 
results  of  his  excesses.  He  took  no  care  of  himself  what- 
ever, and  was  absolutely  reckless  for  years  of  his  bodily 
health.  His  laziness  was  as  pronounced  as  that  of  the 
other  Delmonicos.  It  was  impossible  to  induce  him  to 
take  even  an  ordinary  amount  of  exercise.  The  Delmon- 
icos were  always  lazy.  They  ate  too  much,  drank  heavy 
wines,  and  refused  to  stir  about. 

One  thing  has  been  proved  conclusively  by  the  history 
of  Mr.  Delmonico's  life,  as  revealed  by  the  newspapers, 
and  that  is  that  for  fully  a  year  he  has  been  looked  upon 
by  his  family  as  more  or  less  of  a  burden  and  a  nuisance. 
Despite  the  assertions  of  his  nephew  and  his  sister,  the 
facts  show  conclusively  that  no  care  at  all  was  taken  of  a 
man  who  was  not  only  very  sick,  but  decidedly  insane.  If 
would  be  different  if  there  had  been  the  slightest  doubt  of 
Mr.  Delmonico's  insanity,  but  he  has  been  notoriously 
crazy  for  months  and  months.  He  was  allowed  to  wander 
at  will,  without  regular  nurses  or  watchers,  until  at  last  he 
wandered  off  into  the  Orange  Mountains,  stumbled  head- 
long into  a  gully,  and  froze  to  death  within  thirty  yards 
of  the  mansion  of  General  George  B.  McClellan,  with 
whom  he  was  on  terms  of  the  warmest  friendship. 

All  the  preparations  for  the  production  of  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan's  "  Princess  Ida"  are  on  a  superb  scale.  It  will 
be  produced  within  a  week  or  two,  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Theatre,  by  John  Stetson,  who  has  secured  the  American 
rights  at  an  enormous  expense.  The  most  interesting 
thing  about  "  Princess  Ida "  just  now  is  the  fact  that 
Sullivan  and  Gilbert  sent  to  Boston  early  last  year  and  im- 
ported into  England  a  Simon  Pure  American  citizen,  whose 
birthplace  was  Massachusetts  and  whose  citizenship  pa- 
pers are  beyond  question.  This  man,  whose  name  is  of 
no  earthly  consequence,  was  associated  with  Sullivan  in 
preparing  the  music  for  "  Princess  Ida."  He  did  little  to 
speak  of,  but  he  was  there  and  wrote  at  least  a  page  or  two 
of  the  music.  Nobody  knew  for  a  time  why  this  was 
done,  but  the  secret  now  transpires.  Mr.  Sullivan  went 
through  this  extraordinary  rigmarole  simply  to  secure  the 
American  right  to  his  work.  Inasmuch  as  an  American 
had  something  to  do  with  the  opera,  it  does  not  come  un- 
der the  foreign  author's  act,  and  will  be  protected  by  the 
Government. 

Stetson,  to  still  further  protect  the  work,  in  ordering  the 
costumes  for  the  play  compelled  the  costumers  to  sign  a 
bond  not  to  duplicate  the  dresses  for  any  other  "  Princess 
Ida  "  company.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  "  Princess  " 
starts  out  in  America  under  very  favorable  conditions. 
Later  reports  from  London  indicate  that  the  opera  is  a 
more  baleful  failure  than  was  at  first  suspected.  It  will 
cost  Stetson  twelve  thousand  dollars  to  mount  it.  He  will 
probably  lose  money  on  it,  as  the  Bijou  Opera  House  and 
the  Casino  have  secured  all  the  pretty  girls  who  are  at 
present  in  the  comic-opera  market. 

Mr.  Richard  Mansfield,  more  familiarly  known  as  "  Big- 
head  Dick,"  has  been  engaged  by  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham 
to  act  both  here  and  in  Europe.  Mr.  Mansfield  is  the 
hero  of  one  success,  innumerable  floggings,  several  dis- 
astrous failures,  and  a  stupendous  amount  of  conceit. 
His  future  is,  therefore,  assured.  How  he  ever  came  to 
think  he  could  star  is  a  mystery.  He  is  the  only  man  I 
know,  with  the  exception  of  that  disagreeable  person 
named  Schwab,  who  constantly  makes  enemies.  No  mat- 
ter where  Mansfield  goes,  squabbles  and  disagreements 
result.  Among  the  quiet  and  well-bred  'people  of  Mr. 
Wyndham's  company  he  will  prove  a  veritable  firebrand. 
The  story  of  the  flogging  he  received  in  the  West  is 
very  rich ;  but  the  richest  .part  of  all  was  that  he  should 
have  been  flogged  because  he  outraged  an  actress's  sen- 
sibility by  the  use  of  the  word  "  bloody  "  in  the  sense  of 
"  gory."  The  state  of  development  which  this  actress's 
moral  sensibilities  have  attained  must  be  truly  amazing. 

Mr.  Henry  Lee,  another  of  the  extraordinary  younger 
men  of  the  American  stage,  who  is  suffering  from  the  con- 
viction that  he  is  great  and  famous,  has  come  to  grief. 
Mr.  Lee,  or  more  properly,  Mr.  Harris  Rosensweig, 
started  out  with  the  "  Stranglers  of  Paris  "  early  in  the  sea- 
son to  play  on  a  percentage  of  the  profits.  Mr.  Lee  was 
offered  a  fat  salary,  but  he  refused  it,  because  he  thought 
he  was  going  to  raise  the  deuce  through  the  country  by  nis 
character-acting  in  the  "  Stranglers, '  and  he  wanted  to 
reap  the  full  rewards  of  his  success.  Hence,  at  his  own 
proposition,  he  went  out  on  the  road  with  the  agreement 
that  he  should  have  a  share  of  the  profits  after  the  legiti- 
mate expenses  had  been  paid. 

The  troupe  had  a  triumphant  tour  of  two  weeks,  and 
then,  when  Air.  Rosensweig  went  to  look  after  his  money, 
he  found  that  the  concern  was  one  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  in  debt.  This  was  surprising,  and  far  from  gratify- 
ing, but  he  kept  on  with  the  company,  hoping  things  would 
pull  up  to  a  higher  standing.  So  they  did,  out  they  didn't 
pull  up  high  enough  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  Mr.  Lee.' 
Meanwhile  he  acted  with  enthusiasm  and  vigor,  but  the 

Eeople  steadily  refused  to  go  and  see  him  act,  until  at  last 
e  gave  up  in  disgust,  and  returned  to  New  York.     He  is 
now  on  the  "  Square."  Flaneur. 

New_Yokk,  January  17,  r884- 


OUR    CHESS    COLUMN. 

Problems  and  Other  Topics  of  Interest  in  the  King  of  Games. 

[  All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addressed 
to  "Chess  Editor  Argonaut,  No.  2115  Fillmore  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal."] 

Problem   III.— By  T.  M.  Brown. 

The  problem  we  give  this  week  was  composed  and  presented  to 
the  editor  by  the  late  Theodore  M.  Brown,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished musicians,  skilled  chess-players,  and  profound  composers 
of  problems  the  century  has  produced. 

(First  prize  in  the  American  Chess  Congress  of  1871.) 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 


The  game  which  decided  the  first  prize  at  the  second  American 
Chess  Congress  at  Cleveland,  December  5,  1871,  is  as  follows: 


White  Black. 

Capt.MacKenzie.  Mr.  Hosmer. 


-P  K4 
2— Kt  KB3 
3-B  QKt5 
4— B  OR4 
5-P  Q4 
6 — Castles. 
7-P  K5 


i-P  K41 
2— Kt  QB3 
3-P  QK3 
4— Kt  KB3 
5— KP  x  QP 
6— B  K2 
7— Kt  K5 


White. 
8— Kt  x  QP 
9— Q  x  Kt 
10— B  OKt3 


Black. 
8— Kt  x  Kt 
9— Kt  QB4 

10— Kt  x  B 


-QRP  x'Kt  11— P  Q3 
12— P  x  P  12— Q  x  P 

13— Q  x  KtP  13— B  KB3 
14 — R  K  sq  ch  14— K  Q  sq| 
15— B  KKt5  and  wins. 


The  following  is  a  game  played  bv  Captain  MacKenzie  and  an 
amateur,  the  captain  Handling  the  white  pieces: 
White.  Black. 

1— P  K4  1— P  K4 

2— B  B4  2— Kt  KB  3 

3-P  Q4  3-Kt  x  P 

4— P  x  P  4— Kt  x  P 

5— Castles  5— Kt  x  Q 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 


Interest  in  the  tournament  to  be  inaugurated  at  the  Mechanics' 
Library  Association  chess-rooms  next  week  grows  apace.  Every- 
body who  understands  chess  is  on  the  qui-vive,  and  the  best  and 
most  satisfactory  methods  of  conducting  tournaments  are  the  sub- 
ject of  daily  discussion  among  prominent  players.  It  is  suggested 
that  a  handicap  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  players 
intending  to  enter,  and  that  any  player  demanding  odds  of  another 
shall  accept  the  award  of  such  committee,  as  to  the  amount  of 
odds  to  be  given,  with  cheerfulness  and  good  faith.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  each  person  entering  shall  contribute  two  dollars 
toward  the  amount  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  suitable  memen- 
toes of  victory.  Each  player  is  to  play  two  games  with  every  op- 
ponent— the  time  limit  to  be  fifteen  moves  per  hour.  The  general 
rules  governing  play  which  obtained  at  the  recent  international 
London  tournament  are  to  be  observed  as  far  as  circumstances  will 
permit.  All  players  resident  upon  the  Pacific  Coast  are  cordially 
invited  to  enter,  becoming  for  the  time  guests  of  the  members  of 
the  Mechanics'  Library. 

♦ 

The  bulls  and  bears  of  Wall  Street  find  time  during  the  excite- 
ments of  business  to  pay  their  devotions  to  Caissa,  as  is  shown  by 
the  flourishing  condition  of  the  Chess  Club,  which  has  its  domicile 
in  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  within  the  sound  of  the  war  of 
the  stock-market. 

The  annual  tourney  of  this  club  is  now  under  way  in  the  Stock 
Exchange  building.  The  following  are  the  competitors,  classes, 
and  prizes : 

Class  A— R.  B.  Hartshorne  gives  Class  B  P  and  move  in  first 
game,  and  Kt  in  second  game.  Gives  Class  C  the  Kt.  Gives 
Class  D  the  R. 

Class  B— M.  Meyer,  F.  W.  GUley,  M.  Isaacs,  G.  T.  Green,  A. 
W.  Shepard,  F.  Hardy.  Gives  Class  C  P  and  move.  Gives  Class 
D  the  Kt. 

Class  C— C.  A.  Grymes,  M.  E.  De  Rivas,  D.  A.  Walch.  Gives 
Class  D  P  and  move. 

Class  D— E.  A.  Drake,  T.  Parker. 

Eachplayer  plays  two  games  with  each  other  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  or  elsewhere  by  mutual  agreement. 

The  prizes,  presented  by  several  gentlemen  of  the  board,  are  as 
follows:  First  Prize — Set  of  ivory  Staunton  men.  Second  Prize- 
Ivory  statu  quo  set.    Third  Prize — Set  of  Staunton  men. 

Eight  of  the  contestants  are  members  of  the  Manhattan  Chess 
Club. 

The  costumes  for  a  recent  game  of  living  chess,  at  Brighton, 
England,  were  designed  chiefly  by  the  well-known  actress,  Mrs. 
John  Wood.  On  the  white  side  were  Henry  VIII.  and  Katharine 
of  Aragon.  The  Queen  wore  a  white  satin  and  black  velvet  dress, 
handsomely  trimmed  with  jewels  and  ermine,  also  having  a  jewel 
coronet,  from  which  depended,  at  the  back,  a  white  veil.  The 
royal  pair  on  the  Frencn  side,  were  designed  to  represent  Francis 
I.  and  his  queen.  The  lady  wore  an  amber  satin  dress,  richly 
trimmed  with  pearls,  and  also  had  a  coronet  of  pearls.  Venerable 
and  dignified  were  the  Bishops,  and  attired  in  full  canonicals  and 
resplendent  capes,  their  figures  stood  out  conspicuously,  the  effect 
being  heightened  by  the  slow  and  solemn  measure  of  their  steps, 
and  the  use  of  their  long  csoziers.  The  Knights  made  very  pict- 
uresque appearance,  clad  in  their  plate  armor  and  coats  of  mail, 
with  swords  and  plumed  helmets,  and  their  manner  of  salute  was 
much  appreciated,  those  on  the  French  side  especially  creating  a 
favorable  impression.  Capital  specimens  of  beef-eaters  were  the 
English  Rooks,  and  equally  good  were  the  two  on  the  other  side, 
as  Yeomen  of  the  Guard.  The  white  Pawns  were  charming  little 
girls  dressed  in  light  blue  satki;  and  the  black  Pawns  were  boys 
attired  as  pages,  in  eostumes  copied  from  a  dress  worn  by  Se 
French  Prince  at  that  period. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


VANITY    FAIR. 


It  is  October,  and  Paris  is  full  of  foreigners.  The  King 
of  Dress  holds  a  levee  daily  from  two  until  five  P.  M.,  No. 
7  Rue  de  la  Paix,  first  story  above  the  entresol.  He  is  the 
only  absolute  monarch  left  in  Europe,  and  his  court  is  the 
most  cosmopolitan.  There  is  no  need  of  minister  or  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies  to  present  you,  however;  you  push  open 
a  double  swinging  glass-door  at  the  head  of  the  staircase, 
through  which,  for  once,  you  see  yourself  as  others  see 
you  in  a  long  looking-glass  facing  the  entrance,  which  sur- 
prises you,  on  your  first  visit,  with  the  vision  of  a  familiar 
stranger  about  to  go  out  as  you  come  in,  and  you  find 
yourself  in  a  long,  light  corridor,  lined  with  settees.  At 
the  end,  to  the  right,  are  rooms  for  fitting  dresses,  inspect- 
ing colors  by  gaslight,  private  consultations,  afternoon  tea, 
very  likely;  at  the  opposite  end,  to  the  left,  are  the  show- 
rooms, the  sovereign's  audience,  and  ante-chambers. 
There  are  four  in  open  communication,  well  lighted  by 
long  windows  on  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  not  large,  and 
blocked  in  various  directions  by  counters  covered  with 
goods,  wall-cupboards  with  doors  ajar,  and  goods  ranged 
on  shelves,  chests  of  drawers  half-open,  revealing  more 
goods.  On  a  door-post  is  pinned  a  bunch  of  scraps  of 
every  color  and  stuff,  like  a  secret  signal;  above  is  a  card 
covered  with  figures  and  letters  intelligble  only  to  the 
initiated.  There  are  very  few  chairs,  as  people  who  go  to 
Mr.  Worth's  are  not  expected  to  sit  down;  but  there  is  not 
much  standing  room  either.  If  you  had  been  there  about 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  one  bright  day  in  the  early 
autumn,  1883,  this  is  what  you  saw  and  heard: 


Mr.  Worth  himself  is  the  centre  of  constantly  changing 
groups  of  men  and  women,  American,  English,  French, 
Russian,  Spanish*  and  unclassified.  They  are  not  speak- 
ing or  listening  to  him,  only  those  who  understand  English 
or  can  guess  at  his  French  do  that ;  the  others  are  waited 
upon  by  underlings,  who  address  them  in  their  native  lan- 
guage. But  the  majority  cluster  round  Mr.  Worth.  He 
is  dressed  in  a  blue  flannel  sack-coat,  buttoned  across  his 
burly  person,  brown  trousers,  a  turn-down  collar,  and 
crimson  scarf,  all  shabby.  The  immediate  object  of  his 
attention  is  a  single  lady  of  great  wealth,  from  New  York; 
gray-haired,  quiet  in  dress  and  demeanor,  but  with  some- 
thing about  her  which  marks  her  as  being  somebody,  as 
distinguished  from  anybody.  The  interview  is  drawing  to 
an  end.  "Then  you'll  be  sure  to  let  me  have  it  to-mor- 
row?" she  asks.  "Yes,  yes.  I  don't  like  to  see  you  go- 
ing about  in  that  thing.  You  look  like  an  undertaker." 
They  laugh,  and  she  departs.  A  pretty  Frenchwoman, 
who  has  been  waiting  her  turn,  advances  for  inspection  in 
a  dress  which  has  just  been  tried  on.  Mr.  Worth  steps 
aside  to  an  inner-room,  in  full  sight  of  the  rest,  where 
there  are  a  fen*  feet  of  polished  floor  clear,  seats  himself 
on  the  only  chair,  and  motions  her  to  turn  round.  She 
obeys;  turns  right,  left,  advances,  retreats,  crosses  her 
arms,  throws  back  her  head,  walks  off  a  few  paces,  then 
returns.  Mr.  Worth  makes  a  criticism  to  the  fitter — a 
slender  damsel  dressed  in  green  silk  and  brocade,  with  a 
deep,  square  linen  collar  edged  with  point-lace,  like  the 
pictures  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  of  England — and  dis- 
misses Madame  la  Baronne.  The  next  in  order  is  an 
English  family.  The  father  is  rubicund,  clever-looking, 
weil-dressed,  and  alert;  he  has  the  air  of  a  new  rich  M. 
P.  The  mother  is  gentle  and  staid;  the  daughter  so 
pretty  and  elegant  that  she  might  pass  for  an  American 
but  for  the  silver  dog-collar  she  wears  outside  her  jacket. 
Worth  summons  a  shopman,  and  they  begin  discussing 
the  merits  of  the  various  black  silks.  But  you  find  it  im- 
possible to  fix  your  attention  on  one  group;  it  is  distracted 
at  this  moment  by  a  charming  French  girl,  who  is  exhibit- 
ing herself  to  her  mother  in  a  bewitching  little  mantle. 
An  imposing  shopwoman  of  fifty  or  upward,  with  a  pearl- 
powdered  face,  and  hair  dyed  blonde,  in  an  amber  and 
gold  Medicis  costume  (the  fashions  are  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  at  present),  is  abetting  the 
young  lady  in  over-riding  her  mamma's  objections  to  the 
extravagance  in  buying  a  garment  which  will  be  out  of  sea- 
son in  three  weeks.  The  daughter  tosses  her  pretty  head, 
and  looks  appealingly  at  her  mother  over  her  pretty 
shoulders,  with  a  movement  and  expression  instinct  with 
natural  coquetry  and  desire  to  please. 


man.  "  Of  course  it  would.  There's  nothing  here  that 
wouldn't  make  a  good  gown,"  Mr.  Worth  responds;  "but 
for  my  part,  I  don't  like  to  put  fine  wine  in  dirty  glasses." 
The  mother  and  daughter  giggle;  the  father  observes:  "  I 
don't  quite  undersrand."  "  Why,  I  like  to  see  a  fine  bust 
in  a  handsome  dress,  and  I  shouldn't  like  to  put  that  young 
lady's  form  in  a  second-rate  silk."  A  louder  buzz  of  voices 
drowns  the  rejoinder;  then  there  isa  momentary  hush,  and 
a  line  of  porters  in  livery  make  their  way  into  the  room, 
each  holding  a  magnificent  dress-skirt,  followed  by  a 
frowzy  little  girl  bearing  the  train.  It  looks  as  if  the  Prin- 
cess RadziwiU's  clothes  were  going  to  court  without  her. 
Everybody  draws  hack  with  involuntary  respect  as  the 
splendid  array  sweeps  by.  The  American  ladies  burst  into 
rapturous  exclamations,  and  at  once  order  similar  dresses. 


Meanwhile  people  have  been  coming  and  going,  but  the 
rooms  are  now  full.  There  is  not  room  enough;  there  is 
not  air  enough ;  there  are  not  hands  enough  to  wait  upon 
the  customers.  There  are  loud  calls  for  Miss  Mary,  Miss 
Ella,  Madame  Bouillon,  Madame  Emile,  Mademoiselle 
Helene.  There  is  an  incessant  subdued  slamming  of  the 
swing-doors.  Untidy  minxes  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  with 
pert  London  faces,  dressed  in  threadbare  stuff  gowns,  run 
in  and  out  on  errands  among  the  elegantly  dressed  shop- 
women  and  purchasers.  The  clerks  dash  about,  running 
against  the  women  of  the  house,  in  their  costumes  of 
Charles  II. 's  time,  catch  them  in  their  arms,  dodge,  laugh, 
and  rush  onward.  Incessant  questions  assail  the  forewom- 
an: "Where  shall  Mrs.  S.  try  on  her  dress?"  "When 
is  the  Duchesse  de  B.  to  call  again? "  "  Who  is  to  fit  the 
Queen  of  Bohemia  to-morrow?"  "Which  are  Miss  L.'s 
patterns?  "  "  How  much  will  you  make  my  costume  for? " 
"  Why  has  my  coat  not  been  sent  home?"  The  answers 
come  as  clear  and  prompt  as  if  read  from  a  book:  "  Mrs. 
S.  to  the  second  dressing-closet.  The  Duchesse  can  call 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  at  eleven  o'clock.  Madame 
Emile  is  to  fit  the  Queen  to-day,  at  five  o'clock.  Miss 
L.'s  patterns  went  this  morning  by  post.  The  lowest  we 
can  make  you  that  dinner-dress  for,  madame,  is  fifteen 
hundred  francs;  if  you  use  your  own  lace,  it  will  be  four- 
teen hundred  and  seventy-five.  Your  coat  is  only  waiting 
for  the  buttons,  miss.  Those  you  desired  had  to  be  made 
to  order."  The  speaker  is  an  Englishwoman,  tall  and  thin, 
but  well  made  and  graceful,  with  a  small  head,  sharp,  lit- 
tle features,  and  a  bold,  intelligent,  irritable  face;  in  all 
the  hubbub  and  confusion  she  keeps  her  head,  her  temper, 
and  her  civility.  There  is  not  a  pretense  of  order,  quiet, 
decorum — what  the  French  call  terme.  Mr.  Worth  sets 
the  example.  "Here,  Ella!"  he  shouts  from  the  inner 
room  to  a  girl  who  is  in  the  act  of  showing  goods  to  a  lady. 
The  slender  Ella  drops  the  silk,  leaves  the  customer,  and 
flies;  in  a  minute  more  she  is  to  be  seen  gliding  about  in  a 
flame-colored  satin  mantle,  which  Mr.  Worth  is  recom- 
mending to  an  immensely  stout,  swarthy,  elderly  woman, 
whom  he  addresses  as  "  Allesse"  (your  highness).  The 
clerks  laugh  and  talk  with  each  other,  leaning  against  the 
counters,  in  the  brief  breathing  spaces  of  their  attendance 
on  purchasers.  "  How,  Alfonso !  You  a  Spaniard,  and 
not  gone  to  pay  your  respects  to  the  king  to-day  ?  "  "  Well , 
Danicheff,  has  your  grand  duchess  sent  for  you  yet?  She 
must  need  some  new  clothes,  as  the  nihilists  blew  up  her 
old  ones."  The  principal  male  personages  are  an  ugly, 
common-looking,  shabby  little  man  of  fifty  or  thereabout, 
with  a  clever,  cynical  face,  and  a  great  gift  for  remember- 
ing people  whom  he  has  once  seen,  and  a  supple,  sinuous 
young  fellow,  with  a  delicately  cut  Jewish  profile,  and  ex- 
tremely long,  dark  eyes  and  slender  eyebrows  marking  an 
almond-shaped  outline  on  his  ivory-tinted  complexion,  nair 
and  beard  worn  very  close  in  the  Venetian  fashion  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  he  is  extremely  civil  and  capable,  but 
the  chief  direction  evidently  lies  with  the  women. 


Before  the  question  is  decided,  a  loud,  inarticulate  sound, 
between  a  yawn,  a  groan,  and  a  grumble,  issues  from  the 
breast  of  a  sharp,  good-looking  American,  in  a  rough  coat 
and  felt  hat,  who  is  walking  to  and  fro  as  if  he  had  been 
doing  it  for  a  long  time;  looking  out  of  the  window,  into 
the  Soxes  of  dry  goods,  and  at  the  slim  shop-girls  in  their 
fine  clothes  with  the  same  wide-awake,  uninterested  glance. 
"  My  dear,"  he  says,  stopping  short  by  a  knot  of  beauti- 
fully dressed  women,  who  are  in  close  council  over  heaps 
of  shiny  stuffs,  creamy  satins  with  bouquets  of  tea-roses, 
silver)'  brocade  with  velvety  bunches  of  begonia  leaves, 
and  other  blooming  fabrics  as  lovely  as  flower-paintings, 
"Julia,  my  dear,  I  can't  hold  on  any  longer.  You  don't 
want  me.  Have  you  got  all  the  money  you  want?  If  you 
don't  know  what  the  figure  will  be,  I'll  send  a  check.  I 
guess  that's  the  best  plan,  any  way.  Good-bye,  girls.  I 
suppose  you'll  all  turn  up  about  dinner-time."  Off  he 
goes.  The  shopwoman  who  is  waiting  on  his  wife  and 
daughters  has  a  pale,  faded,  handsome,  refined  face,  and 
is  dressed  with  severe  simplicity  in  black  silk,  with  a  white 
fichu.  She  has  been  part  of  the  establishment  longer  than 
any  one  else,  except  the  head  of  it.  She  bestows  a  discreet 
smile  upon  the  ladies,  as  if  to  say  that  one  may  well  be 
tolerant  of  the  oddities  of  such  a  man  as  that.  "  Well, 
name  a  figure,"  Mr.  Worth  is  heard  to  say.  "  Will  you 
say  two  thousand  francs?  "  "  That  you  won't,"  interposes 
the  English  husband.  "  Let  us  see  something  reasonable." 
"A  thousand  francs,  if  you  like,"  returns  Worth;  "one 
must  fix  a  sum  to  begin."  The  pale,  sympathetic  shop- 
woman  tells  the  American  ladies  that  she  knows  exactly 

what  will  suit  them.     Mademoiselle is  to  marry  Prince 

Radziwill  next  week,  and  they  shall  see  some  of  her  dresses  ; 
and  she  gives  an  order  to  a  man  in  livery.  "That  would 
make  a  good  gown,  I  should  say,"  observes  the  English- 


althoujih  from  their  simple  dress  and  distinction  of  man1- 
ner,  both  he  and  his  wife  probably  belong  to  the  Legiti1- 
mist  society  of  the  Faubourg  St>  Germain  (which  does  not 
patronize  Mr.  Worth),  a  supposition  which  is  strengthened 
by  their  being  in  the  slight  conventional  mourning,  such 
as  is  being  worn  by  that  set  for  the  Comte  de  Chambord. 
In  the  same  room  an  American  lady  is  looking  at  opera- 
cloaks,  which  are  displayed  to  her  by  a  tall,  undulating 
creature,  with  warm  brown  hair,  and  half-shut  eyes  of  the 
same  color,  a  creamy  face,  and  a  mouth  like  a  large  crim- 
son blot  upon  it.  She  drapes  herself  in  the  plush  and 
cashmere,  and  advances  and  recedes  to  show  the  effect, 
unconscious,  to  all  appearance,  of  the  presence  of  anybody 
except  her  especial  customer.  The  French  gentleman 
watches  her  out  of  the  corner  of  one  eye,  w  ithout  turning 
his  head  half  an  inch;  but  the  French  lady  keeps  a  sharp 
lookout,  in  the  midst  of  her  canny  bargainmg.  At  length 
their  showman  says  that  if  Madame  la  Marquise  will  take 
the  trouble  to  step  into  the  next  room  she  can  see  the  grey 
wrap  to  better  advantage,  as  there  are  more  windows  and 
the  light  is  fading.  "  Yes,  the  light  is  fading,"  says  the 
marquise,  rising  briskly  and  about  to  follow  him;  but  on 
the  threshold  she  tums  sharply  around  to  her  marquis, 
who  sits  fast:  "  Yenez,  mon  ami,"  and  whisks  him  off  from 
the  dangerous  propinquity.  The  light  is  fading,  and  it  is 
time  to  go.— January  Atlantic. 

LITERARY   NOTES.  - 


Mr.  Worth  has  become  invisible,  but  is  audible,  ha- 
ranguing a  new  party:  "That's  the  dress  you  want;  it 
sets  off  a  good  figure.  When  a  lady  rises  and  comes  for- 
ward to  receive,  her  skirt  must  take  a  graceful  sweep — so. 
This  new  silk  falls  into  the  right  folds.  I  made  one  like 
it  for  a  rich  Philadelphia  lady.  Philadelphia  ladies  are 
very  particular.  I'll  make  yours  blue.  Like  this  brocade ? 
I  made  it  up  last  spring  for  Mrs.  B.  of  Boston.  She  wanted 
something  else,  but  I  said,  'Now,  Mrs.  B.,  I  know  what'll 
suit  you  better  than  you  do  yourself.  You  leave  it  to  me, 
and  I  know  you'll  be  satisfied.'  But  Mrs.  B.  thought  she 
knew  better,  and  we  had  a  difference,  and  she  went  off  to 
somebody  else."  "  Where  did  she  go?  "  asked  a  listener. 
"  Lord,  how  do  I  know?  To  the  Bon  Marche,  I  suppose, 
ha,  ha,  ha!  But  she  came  back  in  a  week  or  two,  and 
said  she,  '  Well,  Mr.  Worth,  you  do  suit  me  better  than 
anybody  else,  and  I'm  going  to  let  you  make  me  that  dress. 
What  will  you  make  it  for?  I  said,  '  Mrs.  B.,  if  you  want 
cheap  stuff,  you  had  better  go  somewhere  else;  but  if 
you'll  trust  me,  I'll  make  you  the  handsomest  dress  you 
ever  had  on  your  back,  and  not  charge  you  too  much, 
either.'  So  I  made  the  dress  and  sent  it  home;  and  Mrs. 
B.  came  and  said  to  me,  '  Mr.  Worth,  you've  been  better 

than  your  word ' "    Here  the  din  drowns  the  remainder 

of  the  story,  if  there  is  any.  The  rooms  overflow  into  the 
corridor.  "  There  is  Monsieur  Carolus  Duran,"  says  a 
show-woman  to  a  group  of  foreign  customers.  They  hasten 
to  the  door  to  see  the  celebrated  painter,  a  tall,  thin  figure, 
with  a  dark  rather  handsome  face,  though  a  little  ot  the 
Mephistophelic  type,  attired  with  an  artist's  privileged 
carelessness.  He  is  inspecting  the  dress  of  one  of  his  fair 
sitters,  made  according  to  his  order,  to  see  whether  it 
meets  his  views,  and  will  be  worthy  of  the  portrait  he  is  to 
make  of  her. 

» — 

Without,  the  show-rooms  have  not  half  their  life,  so  you 
go  up-stairs.  On  the  story  above  there  are  several  rooms, 
with  waxed  floors,  velvet  sofas,  and  carved  walnut  clothes- 
presses,  through  the  half-open  doors  of  which  you  see 
gleams  of  satin,  velvet,  or  fur,  ready-made  garments,  for 
sale  or  as  models.  In  these  rooms  there  are  few  people, 
and  it  is  quiet.  On  one  of  the  sofas  sits  an  elderly  French 
couple;  she  is  a  hard-favored,  intelligent-looking,  aris- 
tocratic woman,  and  is  choosing  a  wrap  for  driving;  he  has 
gray  hair  and  mustache,  and  a  superb  Bonaparte  profile, 


Amid  the  pecans  of  praise  which  have  been  going  up  all  over  nation 
to  "The  Bread-winners,"  there  is  one  chord  of  dissonance — the 
dissatisfaction  of  certain  literary  critics  who  voice  the  opinions  of 
a  considerable  class  of  readers.  They  admit  the  strength  of  the 
book,  and  its  fidelity  of  description ;  but  they  assert  that  it  is  too 
strong,  that  it  is  coarse  and  snobbish,  and  that  its  author  knows 
too  much  about  bad  society  and  too  little  about  good  society. 
This  is  just  what  could  have  been  expected  when  Ine  story  first 
opened  in  the  Century.  The  secret  of  the  dissatisfaction  is  readily- 
solved.  "The  Bread-winners'' is  the  first  book  that  has  attempted 
to  deal  with  the  modem  social  problem  of  the  United  States.  1  he 
author  has  handled  matters  without  gloves;  he  has  dealt  with  the 
shams  of  Alice  Belding's  society  as  well  as  those  of  Maud  Match- 
in.  He  has  scattered  blows  in  every  direction;  but  it  is  the  rude 
assailing  of  cherished  social  institutions  that  has  awakened  disi 
sent.  Maud  Machins  in  embryo  and  full-fledged  are  attending 
every  public  school  in  the  land,  and  dwell  on  every  block  in  every 
city  east  and  west.  As  a  rule,  they  do  not  make  good  wiyeS]  and 
they  do  not  make  good  mothers.  Their  problem  is  one  which  must 
be  decided  by  the  future.  It  has  been  clearly  put  forth  in  "  The 
Bread-winners"  for  the  first  time;  but  its  solution  is  as  far  off  as 
ever.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York;  for  sale  by 
Bancroft;  price,  $1. 

February  Magazines:  Carl  Schurz  defines  his  position  upon  the 
question  of  "  Corporations,  their  Employees,  and  the  Public,"  in 
the  Xurlh  American  Rez'iezu  for  February.  To  the  same  number 
of  the  Review  J.  C.  Shairp,  Principal  of  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drews, contributes  an  admirable  sketch  of  the  life  and  works  of 
"Henry  Yaughan,  Silurist,"  a  poet  of  th«  seventeenth  century. 
Senator  1.  T.  Ingalls  writes  of  "John  Brown's  Place  in  History." 
The  question,  "Must  the  Classics  Go?  "  is  discussed  by  Professor 
Andrew  F.  West,  of  Princeton  College.  "Race  Increase  in  the 
United  States,"  is  by  Congressman  J.  Randolph  Tucker.  The 
Rev.  M.J.  Savage  points  out  sundry  "  Defects  of  the  Public  School 
System.  Finally  an  important  question  in  hygiene,  "  Rival  Sys- 
tems of  Heating,"  is  treated  by  Doctor  A.  K.  Bell  and  Professor 

W.  P.  Trowbridge. The  Modern  Age  for  February  opens  with 

a  Spanish  story/entitled  "The  Moor's  Tower."  "A  Relic,"  from 
the  French  of  Maupassant,  is  als  •  very  bright  and  entertaining. 
Madame  Henri  Greville's  "Little  Russian  Servant,"  is  a  picture 
of  domestic  life  in  the  times  before  the  abolition  of  serfdom. 
"Genius  and  Versatility,"  gives  an  idea  of  Matthew  Arnold's 
standing  in  the  English  world  of  letters.  Krapotkine's  "Outcast 
Russia  is  a  description  of  what  exile  to  Siberia  means.  The 
Modern   Age  announces  that  a  strong   piece  of  fiction,   entitled 

"The   Story  of  a  Genius,"  will  begin  in  us  March  number. 

In  the  issue  of  The  Current  for  January  19th,  C.  C.  Bonney,  a  law- 
yer of  Chicago,  discusses  "  The  Silver  Question  "  in  a  brief  but 
comprehensive  paper.  Mary  W.  Botsford,  of  New  York,  has  a 
story  entitled,  "When  He  Will,  He  Shall  Have  Nay."  "South- 
ern Silhouettes"  are  continued  by  James  B.  Cable,  of  New  Or- 
leans; in  Joaquin  Miller's  serial,  "  The  Wonderful  City,"  a  chapter 
called  "  Blindman's  Bluff,"  in  Central  Park,  is  presented;  General 
Alvin  P.  Hovey,  of  Indiana,  ex-minister  to  Peru,  in  his  "  Peruvian 
Pictures,"  tells  a  strange  and  romantic  legend  of  "  Yirey  Amat  and 
Perra  Chola";  Lucy  H.  Hoojier,  in  her  papers  on  the  "Celebrated 
Personages  of  France,"  presents  a  picture  of  the  great  French  nov- 
elis  t.  Emile  Zola. 

"John  Bull  and  His  Island,"  translated  from  the  French  of  Max 
O'Rell,  is  the  cleverest  study  of  the  British  people  since  Emerson's 
masterly  work.  The  criticisms  are  witty,  satirical,  and  laughably 
true,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  little  book  has  had  such  a  sale  in 
London.  Although  the  information  has  in  some  instances  been 
exaggerated — with  evident  unconsciousness,  however — the  facts 
are  remarkably  correct;  and  it  is  surprising  to  find  so  much  thor- 
oughness and  completeness  of  knowledge  and  observation.  The 
author  has  noted  everything  minutely,  gives  ample  and  satisfac- 
tory reasons  for  it — very  sensibly  going  to  Punch  for  a  solution 
when  he  can  find  none  other.  Some  of  his  observations  are  brist- 
ling with  Gallic  piquancy :  "  If  you  happen  to  be  born  a  lord  in 
England,    you   are  born  a   legislator,  diplomatist,  artist,   learned 

man — anything  you  like." In  England  religion  is  the  idea  that 

absorbs  and  dominates  all  others.  T  he  prisons  and  mad-houses 
are  full  of  religious  maniacs.  In  France,  when  we  hear  of  a  great 
crime  having  Been  committed,  we  exclaim:  'Where  is  the  wom- 
an? '  In  England,  sift  the  matter  and  you  will  find  a  chapel. 
There  are  few  bankrupts  really  worthy  of  the  name  that  have  not 
built  a  church   or   chapel   to  win    the   confidence   of   investors." 

"  The   oratorio   flourishes  in   England.    John  Bull  likes  these 

biblical  subjects  set  to  music.  Look  at  hfm  in  his  stall  (pro- 
fanation !  I  should  say  pew) :  he"  does  not  move,  his  eyes  are  closed, 
that  he  may  hear  Ihe  better,  just  as  he  closes  them  when  he  listens 
to  a  sermom.  It  is  true  that  these  oratorios  contain  splendid  pas- 
sages, and  that  a  great  number  of  them  were  written  by  such  men 
as  Haydn,  Handel.  Bach,  and  Mendelssohn.  But  it  is  rather  a 
curious  thing  lhat  most  of  Ihem  were  composed  in  England  by 
these  masters— perhaps  under  Ihe  influence  of  spleen ;  it  is  Thames 
fog  set  to  music.  An  oratorio  lasts  three  hours  and  a  half;  and 
oratorios  are  often  given  every  day  for  a  whole  week,  beginning 
with  the  'Creation,'  and  so  on  through  the  whole  list — 'Abraham, 
'  loseph  '  (the  indignation  with  which  Joseph  rejects,  in  B  flat,  the 
improper  propositions  of  Mrs.  Tolipher  is  epic),  'Elijah,'  'Judas,' 
'Maccabeus,'  'The  Messiah  '  'St.   Paul,' etc.,  etc.     The  English 

will  not  be  happy  until  the  whole  of  the  Bible  is  set  tomusic.  

"The  English  are  fond  of  their  ancient  customs,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Snow  which  would  be  quite  a  success  at  our  Paris  Hippo- 
drome, is  not  likely  to  die  out."  Speaking  of  British  dogged-per- 
severance the  writer  says:  "The  Englishman  has  traced  himself  a 
programme;  nothing  will  prevent  him  carrying  it  out.  He  leaves 
England  with  his  dairy  written  before-hand.  He  has  settled  to  be 
on  top  of  a  certain  mountain  at  a  certain  time;  he  is  bound  to  be 
there.  General  YVolseley  announced  to  his  countrymen  lhat  he 
would  subdue  Egypt  in  twelve  days.  He  took  fifteen.  It  was 
high  time;  lohn  uull  was  beginning  to  grumble."  Published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York;  for  sale  by  Bancroft;  price, 
fifty  cents. 
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THE    LATEST    VERSE. 

The  Butchers'  Row. 
We  wandered  down  the  Butchers'  Row 

In  old   Limoges,   the  fair; 
My  love  was  dressed  like  May  or  snow 

Under  her  ruddy  hair; 
It  happed  to  be  St.  Maura's  fete, 

And  all  the  bells  rang  out, 
And  through  the  ruinous  English  gate 

There  streamed  a  merry  rout. 

The  butchers'  shops  were  black  as  night, 

The  flags  were  blue  and  red; 
My  love  walked  on  in  laughing  white, 

And  a  merry  word  she  said ; 
And  down  the  Row  to  the  river  shore 

She  passed,  so  pure  and  gay, 
The  people  took  her  for  St.  Maure, 

And  crossed  themselves  to  pray. 

— Edmund  It',  Gosse  in  February  Century. 


Ko,  Thank  You,   Tom. 
They  met,  When  they  were  girl  and  buy. 

Going  to  school  one  day, 
And  "  Won't  you  take  my  peg-top,  dear?  " 

Was  all  that  he  could  say. 
She  bit  her  little  pinafore, 

Close  to  his  side  she  came, 
She  whispered,   "No!  no,  thank  you,  Tom," 

But   took  it   all  the  same. 

They  met  one  day,   the  self-same  way, 

\\  hen  ten  swift  years  had    flown ; 
He  said,   "  I've  nothing  but  my  heart, 

But  that  is  yours  alone; 
And  won't  you  take  my  heart?"  he  said; 

And  called  her  by  her  name; 
She  blushed,  and  said,   "No,  thank  yen,  To*i," 

But  took  it  all  the   same; 

And  twenty,   thirty,   forty   years 

Have  brought  them  care  and  joy, 
She  has  the  little  peg-top  still 
He  gave  her  when  a  boy. 
1  I've  had  no  wealth,  sweet  wife,"  says  he; 
"  I've  never  brought  you  fame;" 
She  whispers,  "No,  no,  thank  you,  Tom, 
You've  loved  me  all  the  same." 

F.  E.  Weatherly  in  London  Society. 


The  Appeal  to  Harold.* 

Haro!  Haro! 
fudge  now  betwixt  this  woman  and  me, 

Haro! 
She  leaves  me  bond,   who  found  me  free. 
Of  love  and  hope  she  hath  drained  me  dry — 
Yea,  barren  as  a  drought-struck  sky; 
She  hath  not  left  me  tears  for  weeping. 
Nor  will  my  eyelids  close  in  sleeping. 
I  have  gathered  all  my  life's-blood  up — 

Haro! 
She  hath  drunk  and  thrown  aside  the  cup. 

Shall  she  nut  give  me  back  my  days? 

Haro! 
I  made  them  perfect  for  her  praise. 
There  was  no  flower  in  all  the  brake 
I  found  not  fairer  for  her  sake; 
There  was  no  sweet  thought  I  did  not  fashion 
For  aid  and  servant  to  my  passion. 
Labor  and  learning  worthless  were, 

Haro! 
Save  that  I  made  them  gifts  for  her. 

Shall  she  not  give  me  back  my  nights? 

Haro! 
Give  me  sweet  sleep  for  brief  delights? 
Lo!  in  the  night's  wan  mid  I  lie, 
And  ghosts  ot  hours  that  are  dead  go  by: 
Hours  of  a  love,  that  died  unshriven; 
Of  a  love  in  change  for  my  honor  given: 
She  caressed  and  slew  my  suul's  white  truth, 

Haro! 
Shall  she  not  give  me  back  my  youth? 

Haro!    Haro! 
Tell  thou  me  not  of  a  greater  judge, 

"Haro! 
It  is  he  who  hath  my  sin  in  grudge. 
Yea    from  God  I  appeal  to  thee; 
God  hath  not  part  or  place  fur  me. 
Thou  who  hast  sinned,  judge  thou  my  sinning: 
I  have  staked  my  life  for,  a  woman's  winning. 
She  hath  stripped  me  of  all  save  remembering — 

Haro! 
Right  thou  me,  right   thou  me,   Harold  the    King! 
— H.  C.  h'unner  in  January  Manhattan. 
*  The  right  of  appeal  to  Harold  of  Normandy  was  like   the  Roman   citizen's 
right  of  appeal  to  Caesar.     The  cry  of  "  Haro !  "  was  the  invocation  that  called 
him  to  protect  or  to  avenge  the  wronged. 


For  Those  who   Fail. 
'  All  honor  to  him  who  shall  win  the  prize," 
The  world  has  cried  for  a  thousand  years; 
But  lo  him  who  tries,  and  who  fails,  and  dies, 
I  give  great  honor,  and  glory,  and    tears. 

Give  glory*,  and  honor,  and   pitiful  tears 
To  all  who  fail  in  their  deeds  sublime, 

Their  ghosts  are  many  in  the  van  of  years, 

They  were  born  with  Time  in  advance  of  Time. 

Oh,  great  is  the  hero  who  wins  a  name, 
But  greater,  many  and   many  a  time. 

Some  pale-faced  fellow  who  dies  in  shame, 
And  lets  God  finish  the  thought  sublime. 

And  great  is  the  man  with  a  sword  undrawn, 
And  good  is  the  man  who  refrains  from  wine; 

But  the  man  who  fails  and  yet  still  fights  on, 
Lo,  he  is  the  twin-born  brother  of  mine. 

— foaqutn  Miller  in  the  Philadelphia  Press. 


A  Shadow. 
My  Lady  paces  up  the  broad  oak  stair; 
Men  smile  to  see  her  face  so  soft  and  fair. 
'Look  up!     She's  worth  a  glance!"  does  one  declare; 
"  My  Lady  there." 
Tender  and  fine,  from  'neath  a  cloud  of  lace 
Crowning  her  hair,  gleams  forth  her  clear-cut  face, 
Its  eyes  alight,  upon  its  lips  the  grace 

Of  smiles  so  rare 
And  gay,  that  those  who  pass  her  feel  their  light 
Warm  their  own  smiles  until  they  grow  more  oright. 
'  She  looks  her  best,"  they  say — "her  best  —  to-night, 
My  Lady  there." 
The  music  pulses  in  the  rooms  below; 
Outside,  the  moon  falls  on  the  soft,  deep  snow;. 
Inside,  the  dancers'  rhythm  seems  to  flow 
Through  all  the  air. 


My  Lady  paces  up  the  broad  oak  stair, 
The  smile  still  on  her  lips  so  red,  so  rare. 
"  Look  up!"  she  hears,  "and  smile  then  an  you  dare, 
My  Lady  there! " 
The  music  pulses  in  the  room  beluw, 
The  dancers  to  its  pulsing  cume  and  go: 
Out  from  her  face  is  blanched  all  light  and  glow  — 
It  fronts  her  there! 
"I  am  thy  Grief!    I  am  thy  Grief!"  it  cries. 
"  The  Grief  that  darkens  for  thee  all  thy  skies, 
That  blights  thy  bright  life  for  thee  as  it  flies! 
And  dost  thou  dare 
"  To  smile  and  wear  thy  mask  and  play  thy  part 
As  though  thy  white  breast  held  no  broken  heart  — 
As  though  it  bled  not   'neath  my  stab's  fierce  smart? 
When  did   /  spare? 
"  I  am  thy  passionate  grief,  thy  bitter  pain. 
Turn  on  the  world  thy  light,  sweet,  cold  disdain, 
But  not  on  me!     Here  stand  I- — here  again! 

Thy  fierce  Despair!" 
She  smiles'— her  smile  more  sad,  but  not  less  sweet 
(She  hears  the  music  swell,  and  throb,  and  beat). 
"I  know  thee!"  she  says,  gently.     "Strong  and  fleet, 

Thou  dosi   not  spare  I 
"  Lead  me,  and  I  will  follow  to  the  last; 
Or  follow  me  —  until  the  light  be  past. 
May  I  not  pray  this  front  a  friend  so  fast? 
'lis  all  my  prayer. 
"  Once  in  the  darkness,  lying  at  thy  feel, 
With  lips  to  bitter  dust,  as  it  is  meet, 
Before  thine  eyes  my.  breast  shall  bleed  and  l>cat. 
Throbbing  and  bare. 
"  But  here,  leave  me  my  mask,  my  smile,  nty  play; 
Thou  art  my  friend  by  night,  my  shame  by  day; 
With  fiercer  pang  for  all  thou  grant's!   I  pay  — 
I  speak  thee  fair;  ' 
"Pass  on!"  the  Shadow  answers,     "  Wear  thy  mask; 
Thus  do  I  grant  the  boon  that  thou  dust  ask. 
To  Wear  it   lw  thy  weary,  bitter  task, 

Thy  ceaseless   care,'" 
Onward  thy  Lady  passes  —  all  the  light 
Aglow  ahef  trembling  in  her  jewels  bright. 
"  She  looks  her  best,"  lis  said,"  her  l>est  to-nighl, 
My  Lady  there;*' 
The  music  throbs  and  surges  soft  and  low} 
Amid  the  dancers  threads  she  to  and  fro, 
And,  following  close,  and  dark,  add  sure,  and  slow, 
Her  Grief  is  there! 
*  *  *  *  #  *  * 

My  Lady  lies  upon  her  dying  bed  — 
"  So  bright  and  fair!"  her  friends  have,  weeping,  said, 
"  With  all"  youth's  flowers  upon  heir  golden  head 
Crowning  her  hair!" 
My  Lady  meets  dark  Death  with  patient  gracej 
There  is  a  little  smile  upon  her  face  — 
Within  her  eyes  of  fear  or  pain  no  trace, 

No  touch  of  care. 
Before  her  ga2e  pass  shadows  moving  slow. 
"  And  you  are  Youth,"  she  says,  "but  you  may  go! 
And  you  are  Life  —  and  Hope.     Pass  by  also, 
Though  you  were  fair! 
"  But  you,  dark  Shadow,  standing  at  my  feet, 
Leave  me  not  lonely  now;  it  is  not  meet; 
Though  you  were  bitter,  you  were  true  and  sweet. 
Nearer — not  there  ! 
"Clasp  close  my  hand  —  lay  head  upon  my  breast; 
My  Grief  and  I  —  we  bore  the  bitter  test! 
Let  thy  sad  lips  upon  my  sad  ones  re>t, 
And  this  too  share! 
*'  I  love  you  better  than  my  joys,"  she  said, 
"  Better  than  all  my  summer  skies!"  she  said; 
And,  with  her  sad  smile  on  her  lips,  lay  dead  — 
My  Lady  there. 
— Franees  Hodgson  Burnett  in  February  Century. 

Vos  Deos  Laudamus. 

THE  TORY   JOURNALIST'S   ANTHEM. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  man  living,  or  who  ever  lived — not  Caesar  or  Pericles, 

not  Shakespeare  or  Michael  Angclo — jould  confer  honor  more  than  he  took  on 

entering  the  House  of  Lords. — Saturday  Keviezv.  December  ij,  /SSj. 

Clumsy  and  shallow  snobbery  can  do  no  hurt—  Ibid. 

O  Lords  our  Gods,  beneficent,  sublime, 

In  the  evening,  and  before  the  morning  flames, 
We  praise,   we  bless,  we  magnify  your  names. 

The  slave  is  he  that  serves  not;  his  the  crime 

And  shame,  who  hails  not  as  the  crown  of  Time 

That  House  wherein  the  all-envious  world  acclaims 
Such  glory  that  the  reflex  of  it  shames 

All  crowns  bestowed  of  men  for  prose  or  rhyme. 

The  serf,  ihe  cur,  the  sycophant  is  he 

Who  feels  no  cringing  motion  twitch  his  knee 

When  from  a  height  too  high  for  Shakespeare  nods 

The  wearer  of  a  higner  than  Milton's  crown. 

Stoop,  Chaucer,  stoop;  Keats,   Shelley,  Bums,  bow  down; 
These  have  no  part  with  you,  O  Lords  our  Gods. 

O  Lords  our  Gods,  it  is  not  that  ye  sit 
Serene  above  the  thunder,  and  exempt 
From  strife  of  tongues  and  casualties  that  tempt 

Men  merely  found  by  proof  of  manhood  fit 

For  service  of  their  fellows:  this  is  it 

Which  sets  you  past  the  reach  of  Time's  attempt, 
Which  gives  us  right  of  justified  contempt 

For  commonwealths  built  up  by  mere  men's  wit; 

That  gold  unlocks  not,  nor  m'ay  flatterers  ope 

The  portals  of  your  heaven;  that  none  may  hope 
With  you  to  watch  how  life  beneath  you  plods, 

Save  for  high  service  given,  high  duty  done; 

That  never  was  your  rank  ignobly  won: 

For  this  we  give  you  praise,  O  Lords  our  Gods. 

O  Lords  our  Gods,   the  times  arc  evil;  you 

Redeem  the  time,  because  of  evil  days. 

While  abject  souls  in  servitude  of  praise 
Bow  down  to  heads  untitled,  and  the  crew 
Whose  honor  dwells  but  in  the  deeds  they  do. 

From  loftier  hearts  your  nobler  servants  raise 

More  manful  salutation :  yours  are  bays 
That  not  the  dawn's  plebeian  pearls  bedew; 
Yours,  laurels  plucked  not  of  such  hands  as  wove 
Old  age  its  chaplet  in  Colonos'  grove. 

Out  time,  with  heaven  and  with  itself  at  odds, 
Makes  all  lands  else  as  seas  that  seethe  and  boil; 
But  yours  is  yet  the  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil, 

And  yours  our  worship  yet,  O  Lords  our  Gods. 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  in  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


To-Day. 
Yoice,  with  what  mounting  fire  thou    singest    free  hearts  of  old 
fashion, 
English  stomers  of  Spain  sweeping  the  blue  sea-way, 
Sing  me  the  daring  of  life  for  life,  the  magnanimous  passion 
Of  man  for  man,  in  the  mean,  populous  streets  of  To-day. 

Hand,  with  what    color   and    power   thou   couldst    show  in    the 
ring,  hot-sanded, 


Brown  bestiarius  holding  the  lean,  tawn  tiger  at  bay, 
tint  me  the  wrestle    of   Toil  wit! 
handed ; 


ith  the  wild    beast   Want,  bare- 


Shadow  me  forth  a  soul  steadily  facing  To-day. 

— Helen  Gray  Cone  in  February  Atlantic. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave    and    Gay,  EpigfaindlaHc  and   Gkherwiae, 


Doctor  B ,  after  having  bought  a  lot  in  the  Montpaf= 

nasse  cemetery,  went  to  the  marble-worker  to  order  the 
tomb.  After  the  details  were  arranged  the  marble-worker 
said:  "  Monsieur  did  well  to  select  this  cemetery;  it  is  so 
quiet.  And  then,  monsieur  le  docteur  must  know  a  good 
m.iny  people  here." 

The  conversation  was  about  bishops,  and  one  fervent 
dame  said:  "  How  good  the  dear  Bishop  uf  Peterborough 
is!  What  a  good  man !  "  Instantly  a  gentleman  replied: 
"  There  is  no  merit  in  that;  bishops  ought  to  be  so.  They 
get  rive  thousand  a  year  for  being  good,  while  we  are  ex- 
pected to  be  good  for  nothing — and  most  of  us  are." 

Thomas  Jefferson'used  to  relate  an  incident  that  oc- 
curred when  he  was  Vice-President,  on  one  of  his  jour- 
neys homeward  from  Philadelphia,  then  the  national  capi- 
tal. The  landlady  of  a  hotel  where  he  stayed  had  just 
returned  from  the  funeral  of  a  young  relative.  "  But,  Mr. 
Jefferson,"  said  she,  "we  have  one  comfort  in  our  afflic- 
tion. We  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  every- 
thing was  done  for  him  which  could  be  done.  He  was 
bled,  sir,  six-and-twenty  times." 

Archbishop  Whately  was  once  endeavoring  to  elicit  the 
ideas  of  an  Irish  candidate  for  the  office  of  teacher  on  the 
market  value  of  labor  with  reference  to  demand  and  sup- 
ply; but  being  baffled,  the  prelate  put  a  question  in  this 
simple  form :  "  If  there  are  in  your  village  two  shoemak- 
ers with  just  sufficient  employment  to  enable  them  to  live 
comfortably,  or,  say,  tolerably,  and  no  more,  what  would 
follow  if  a  third  shoemaker  set  up  in  the  same  village?" 
"Why,  a  fight,  sir!"  said  the  candidate.  Which  was 
likely  enough,  but  it  was  not  the  reply  the  reverend  prelate 
looked  for. 

When  the  king  of  that  mythical  empire,  Monomotapa, 
located  in  eastern  Africa,  sneezes,  the  whole  court  is 
thrown  into  confusion.  Those  nearest  his  majesty  salute 
him  with  a  benediction,  which  the  attendants  in  the  ad- 
joining rooms  repeat  with  a  loud  voice.  Those  outside 
the  palace  take  up  the  salutation,  and  from  them  it  is  com- 
municated to  the  people  in  the  city.  Two  minutes  after 
the  majestic  nose  sneezes,  the  entire  city  is  yelling  at  the 
top  of  its  voice :  "  Heaven  preserve  his  Majesty ! "  Imagine 
the  racket  in  the  dominion  of  the  King  of  Monomotapa, 
when  his  majesty  has  a  severe  cold  in  the  head! 
— ♦ 

Chancellor  Kent  used  to  tell  an  amusing  incident  in  his 
own  life  to  illustrate  the  prejudices  cherished  among  even 
intelligent  people  against  lawyers:  Having  put  up  his  shin- 
gle in  a  small  town,  where  there  was  little  law  business,  he 
was  visited  one  evening  by  several  of  the  leading  citizens. 
While  congratulating  himself  that  good  times  were  com- 
ing, the  words  of  their  chief  speaker  almost  took  away  his 
breath.  "  Mr.  Kent,"  he  said,  "  we  have  been  talking 
over  the  question  of  your  settlement  with  us,  and  have 
concluded  that  we  do  not  want  any  lawyer  here."  Then 
he  added,  as  a  kind  of  salve  for  the  wound :  "  If  we  were 
to  have  one,  we  would  rather  have  you  than  any  one  else." 


The  relations  between  royal  personages  and  literary 
men  have  always  been  unconventional.  Carlyle  had  an 
interview-  with  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  position  of  Prus- 
sia as  a  European  power  came  up  for  discussion.  The 
Queen  has  a  well-known  aversion  to  sitting  down.  Carlyle 
was  accustomed  to  sit  and  talk,  and,  perhaps,  a  little  to  dog- 
matize. "  I  think,  your  majesty,  as  this  is  likely  to  be  a 
big  subject,  we  had  better  be  seated  before  we  discuss  it." 
The  Queen  sat  and  listened,  and  was  delighted  with  the 
historian.  But  then  Carlyle  had  a  frankness  about  him 
that  may  have  been  a  relief  after  so  many  courtiers.  The 
ignorance  of  the  young  prince  at  Oxford  has  considerably 
surprised  his  tutor.  It  is  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  ex- 
plain to  him  the  existence  of  a  dog  tax  as  a  source  of  na- 
tional revenue,  and  of  the  Magna  Charta  as  one  of  the 
great  factors  in  the  working  of  the  constitution.  Outside 
his  book-room  his  knowledge  seems  to  be  more  extensive. 
When  he  got  on  the  river,  he  sought  to  show  a  new  stroke 
to  a  fellow-student.  That  under-graduate  was  not  respect- 
ful to  his  prince.     "  You  teach  your  grandmother  to " 

The  speaker  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  remembering  who 
that  august  relative  actually  was. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Washington  Press  Club,  the  other 
night,  Colonel  Wintersmith,  of  Kentucky,  told  the  follow- 
ing story:  "  I  was  a  candidate  for  Senator  from  Kentucky 
in  1876;"  he.  said,  "when  I  told  one  story  that  defeated 
me;  out  I  can  tell  it  now  without  any  such  danger.  One 
day  I  was  in  the  gallery  of  the  Senate  when  McCreery,  of 
Kentucky,  arose  to  make  a  speech.  Every  Senator  on  the 
floor  sought  the  cloak-room,  except  his  colleague,  Garret 
Smith,  and  the  President.  I  could  not  help  that,  but  when 
a  stampede  from  the  galleries  began  I  felt  that  my  oppor- 
tunity had  come.  lumping  to  my  feet,  I  shouted:  '  Sena- 
tor McCreery  is  a  Kentuckian,  so  ami.  The  first  man 
who  moves  out  of  this  gallery  shall  die.'  All  took  their 
seats  under  duress,  and  for  more  than  five  mortal  hours 
even,  we  sat  still,  listening  to  his  address.  When  it  was 
over  I  lowered  the  pistol  which  I  had  held  ready  in  my 
hand,  and  the  crowd  started.  With  a  gesture  one  man 
stopped  the  rush.  'Colonel  Wintersmith,' he  said,  'we 
have  stayed  here  under  duress  at  your  request.  Now  let 
me  ask  you  a  favor.'  '  It  is  granted  before  it  is  asked,'  I 
said,  not  to  be  outdone  in  courtesy.  He  went  on:  'Col- 
onel Wintersmith,  we  have  been  here  nearly  six  hours  be- 
cause we  preferred  to  stay  rather  than  be  shot.  But  if 
this  emergency  ever  happens  again,  we  ask  you  simply  this 
— shoot,  without  any  parley.'  Some  newspaper  men  got 
hold  of  it.  McCreery's  friends  were  so  angry  with  me  that 
rather  than  see  me  elected  they  turned  in  and  chose  Beck. 
It  does  not  pay  to  be  indiscreet,  and  telling  this  story  spoiled 
my  being  a  Senator." 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


THE   CAPTURE   AT    THE   BOULE    NOIRE. 


A  Story  of  the  Paris  Secret  Police. 


The  15th  of  March,  1882,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
a  cab  stopped  in  front  of  the  entrance  of  the  ball  of  the 
Boule  Noire.  A  man  stepped  out  of  the  vehicle;  he  was 
about  thirty-five  years  old,  tall,  thin,  with  an  intelligent 
and  bold  face,  slightly  blonde  mustache  curled  up  and 
carefully  tended,  a  jacket  of  black  velvet,  a  soft  felt  hat  a 
little  on  one  side  of  his  head,  and  Swedish  gloves.  An- 
other man  had  been  walking  up  and  down  on  the  footpath 
for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  had  on  a  frock-coat, 
buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  a  dirty  collar,  ragged  black  neck- 
tie, large  hat,  heavy  mustache,  and  whiskers  cut  squarely 
on  his  cheeks.  He  carried  a  heavy  cane.  The  two  men 
accosted  each  other,  and  in  a  rapid  tone  exchanged  these 
words : 

"  This  way,  Dubrisart,  this  way." 

"  Marcou!     Is  it  you  who  sent  for  me?  " 

"  Yes;  but  there  is  too  much  light  and  too  many  people 
on  the  footpath.     Let  us  cross  the  boulevard." 

They  crossed  the  street,  and  when  they  were  on  the 
other  side,  leaning  against  the  wall  of  a  whitesmith's  shop 
that  turns  the  corner  of  the  Rue  des  Martyrs,  Marcou,  the 
man  with  the  frock-coat,  took  Dubrisart's  two  hands  in  his 
and  pressed  them  with  effusion. 

"  Dubrisart,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  again.  You  never 
come  into  our  quarters  now;  you  work  in  high  politics; 
you  go  on  foreign  missions.  I  have  been  told  of  that. 
And  when  I  think  you  began  as  a  little  auxiliary  of  no  ac- 
count in  my  brigade !    I  was  your  superior." 

"  And  you  are  still  my  friend,  my  dear  Marcou.  I  have 
had  luck  and  protection." 

"  And  then  you  have  education  and  distinguished  man- 
ners. There  is  not  a  man  at  the  prefecture  who  knows 
how  to  dress  as  you  do,  not  even  the  prefect  himself.  You 
belong  to  an  honorable  family.  You  speak  English,  so 
you  were  sent  to  England  under  the  Empire  to  see  what 
was  going  on  at  Li — Toni — Tiken,  where  the  Orleans 
princes  were." 

"  Twickenham." 

"  Yes,  that's  it.  I,  my  dear  fellow,  have  gone  on  vege- 
tating in  paltry  service.  But  to-night  I  have  a  rather  im- 
portant affair  in  hand.  In  the  course  of  the  day  a  certain 
Aglae  Ripon  came  to  the  Prefecture.  Ah!  you  don't 
know  her?  She's  a  celebrity  at  the  balls  and  taverns  about 
here.  We  were  then — four  or  five  of  us — chatting  around 
the  stove.  The  woman  came  into  the  office  furious,  say- 
ing that  she  knew  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Commune — a 
man  who  had  pillaged,  shot,  committed  arson,  and  done 
the  whole  thing  in  fact.  Naturally,  we  asked  Mademoi- 
selle Ripon  to  take  a  chair.  She  came  to  offer  to  give  up 
to  us,  this  evening,  at  the  Boule  Noire,  Stafner,  who  had 
been  an  officer  under  the  Commune." 

"  Stafner?  The  man  who  stabbed  me  in  a  little  cafe  at 
Belleville  in  i860?" 

■'  Yes;  and  it  is  because  I  know  the  story  of  that  stab- 
bing that  I  asked  you  to  come.  I  don't  know  Stafner,  and 
I  thought  that  you  would  not  mind  helping." 

"  Gladly;  and  I  shall  recognize  him,  do  not  fear.  He  is 
to  be  at  the  ball  to-night?" 

"  At  ten  o'clock." 

"  And  Aglae  Ripon?" 

"  Three  of  my  men — Cervoisier,  Poilat,  and  Chaulet — 
are  going  to  bring  her.  They  ought  to  be  here  already. 
When  she  had  made  her  declaration  she  wanted  to  go 
away,  but  I  did  not  lose  the  young:  lady.  I  know  what 
woman's  anger  is — it  goes  up  and  down  in  five  minutes. 
She  had  only  to  find  her  lover  to  feel  a  moment's  remorse, 
to  warn  him,  and  our  little  plan  would  have  been  spoiled. 
She  had  a  rendezvous  with  Stafner  at  ten  o'clock  this 
evening,  and  that  was  all  I  wanted.  I  told  her  that  the 
government  would  pay  for  her  dinner  and  a  cab  to  go  to 
the  ball;  but  that  she  would  not  be  allowed  to  go  home 
until  she  had  served  us  up  Stafner.  Ah !  probably  there 
they  are.  The  cab  is  stopping  on  this  side  of  the  boule- 
vard." 

The  door  of  a  cab  opened  a  few  steps  from  Dubrisart 
and  Marcou.  Out  of  it  came,  accompanied  by  three  po- 
licemen in  plain  clothes,  a  tall  girl  in  a  woolen  dress,  a 
cape  of  gray  cloth,  and  a  black  hat  with  a  big  bunch  of 
red  roses  hanging  from  the  left  side.  One  of  the  men 
came  up  to  Marcou,  while  the  two  others  kept  a  watch  on 
the  woman,  who  looked  around  her  with  an  air  of  alarm. 

"Monsieur  Marcou,"  said  the  man,  "you  ought  to 
speak  to  the  girl.  She  alarms  me.  She  would  not  eat  any 
dinner.  She  has  been  crying  in  the  cab.  For  certain,  she 
regrets  what  she  has  done,  and  is  afraid  of  what  remains 
for  her  to  do." 

"  I'll  talk  to  her,"  said  Marcou;  and  he  went  up  to  the 
woman. 

"  Listen,"  he  said  to  her,  "  no  nonsense,  you  know. 
You  have  your  record  at  the  Prefecture.  I  have  been 
glancing  over  it  to-day.  There  are  some  bad  things  in  it, 
and  if  we  wanted  to  send  you  to  Saint  Lazare  for  five  or 
six  months,  we  should  not  want  pretexts.  You  know  the 
house." 

"You  are  wrong,"  said  Dubrisart  to  Marcou;  "you 
must  never  be  brusque  with  a  woman.  Let  me  talk  to 
her."  And  approaching  Aglae  Ripon,  he  said:  "Listen 
to  me,  my  pretty  maid.  If  you  Are  reasonable,  we 
will  take  care  of  your  reputation,  and  no  one  shall  know 
that  you  gave  up  Stafner.  We  shall  take  you  into  the  ball, 
and  you  shall  sit  at  a  table  by  the  side  of  the  orchestra, 
near  the  little  door  that  leads  into  the  garden.  You  will 
remain  there  with  these  three  gentlemen,  and  drink  as 


like.  The  government  will  pay.  This  gentleman  and  my- 
self will  be  in  the  garden.  When  Stafner  arrives  you  will 
go  up  to  him;  if  you  try  to  lead  him  toward  the  street 
door,  our  men  will  seize  him,  but  they  will  not  touch  you; 
they  will  tell  everybody  that  you  betrayed  your  man  for 
fifty  francs.  But  if  you  bring  him  quietly  into  the  garden, 
we  will  pack  off  the  pair  of  you.  There  will  be  no  dis- 
grace for  you;  you  will  be  taken  to  the  Prefecture ;  you 
v.  ill  be  set  at  liberty  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterward,  and 
you  can  finish  your  evening  at  Vauxhall  or  at  the  Elysee 


Montmartre.  Do  you  understand?  Yes?  And  you  will 
be  reasonable?  That  is  right.  Now  go  with  these  gentle- 
men; we  will  wait  for  you  In  the  garden." 

Aglae  and  the  three  policemen  crossed  the  boulevard 
and  entered  the  ball.  Marcou  and  Dubrisart  followed 
them,  passed  through  the  room,  and  went  and  sat  on  a 
bench  at  one  end  of  the  garden.  The  evening  was  cool, 
and  the  garden  was  deserted. 


"I  can  offer  you  a  fine  cigar,"  said  Dubrisart  to  Marcou; 
"  I  bought  three  or  four  excellent  boxes  at  Antwerp." 

"  Ah !  you  have  been  at  Antwerp? " 

"  Yes,  three  weeks  ago,  for  the  Comte  de  Chambord." 

"  Do  you  travel  much?" 

"  Since  the  4th  of  December  I  am  always  on  the  move." 

"  You  did  not  stay  in  Paris  during  the  siege?" 

"No;  on  September  5th  I  already  saw  what  the  govern- 
ment of  the  national  defense  was  worth.  Those  gentlemen 
had  the  idea  of  keeping  Paris  without  secret  police.  Lu- 
natics, pure  lunatics.  As  I  was  supposed  to  have  a  certain 
merit,  1  was  offered  the  post  of  secretary  to  a  police  com- 
missioner who  had  been  newly  appointed,  and  who  could 
not  perform  his  duties  without  assistance.  I  refused.  I 
do  not  like  sedentary  parts.  I  said  to  myself:  '  Some  day 
or  other  the  secret  police  will  be  reorganized,  and  I  shall 
be  wanted.'  I  left  Paris  with  a  company  of  sharpshooters. 
For  two  months  we  beat  about  in  the  forest  of  Orleans,  and 
then  went  to  Tours  to  recruit.  It  was  about  the  middle  of 
November.  The  first  man  I  met  in  Tours,  in  the  Rue 
Royale,  was  that  big  Versac,  who,  before  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, was  in  the  brigade  of  the  Chateau,  and  who  took 
me  at  once  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Siirete-Generale. 
He  told  me,  as  we  were  going  along,  that  Monsieur  Gam- 
betta  was  a  man  who  had  some  idea  of  government ;  that 
since  his  arrival  they  were  trying  to  reorganize  a  secret  po- 
lice, but  that  they  were  in  great  difficulties.  The  govern- 
ment of  Tours  found  it  easy  enough  to  improvise  prefects 
and  generals;  but  they  can  not  improvise  a  police.  That 
is  where  our  force  lies.  They  are  always  obliged  to  come 
back  to  us.  They  made  me  a  very  fair  offer,  and  when 
they  knew  that  I  had  been  at  Twickenham,  at  Baden,  and 
at  Woodnorton,  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  Orleans  princes,  they 
said  to  me :  '  That  is  capital.  We  know  that  the  Prince  de 
Joinville  is  hiding  somewhere  in  one  of  the  provincial  ar- 
mies. Try  to  find  him ! '  So  I  went  to  seek  the  Prince  de 
Joinville.  It  seemed  to  me  odd  to  be  doing  the  same  bus- 
iness for  the  republic  as  I  had  been  doing  for  the  empire 
for  ten  years.  Ah!  old  fellow,  we  get  to  De  philosophers 
after  fifteen  years  of  political  police.  The  empire  sent  us 
to  run  after  the  Orleans  princes.  The  republic  sent  us  to 
run  after  the  Orleans  princes.  The  more  it  changes,  you 
see,  the  more  it  'is  still  the  same  thing.  We  caught  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  at  last.  It  was  in  the  army  of  the  Loire 
that  he  was  fighting  against  the  Prussians.  We  kept  him 
prisoner  at  the  prefecture  at  Le  Mans  for  five  days,  and 
then  it  was  I  who  accompanied  him  to  Saint  Malo,  when 
he  took  the  boat  for  F.ngland.  The  fact  is  that  our  busi- 
ness is  not  monotonous.  When  I  think,  for  instance,  that 
I  who  am  here  talking  to  you  in  the  garden  of  the  Boule 
Noire — I  arrested,  January  13,  187 1,  the  Prince  de  Join- 
ville, at  Le  Mans,  and,  the  17th  of  July  the  same  year,  the 
painter  Courbet,  at  Paris,  hidden  in  a  cupboard;  when  I 
think  that  I  presented  my  respects  to  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, at  Chiselhurst,  on  January  18, 1872,  and  to  the  Comte 
de  Chambord,  at  Antwerp,  on  the  24th  of  F'ebruary  follow- 
ing " 

"  You  have  spoken  to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  Comte  de 
Chambord?" 

"As  I  am  speaking  to  you,  Marcou.  At  Chiselhurst  it 
was"  nothing  to  boast  about;  you  left  your  name  and  ad- 
dress with  the  gate-keeper,  and  the  following  day  you  re- 
ceived a  letter  of  audience.  I  had  arranged  for  myself  a 
nice  little  Bonapartist  story :  '  My  grandfather,  captain  in 
the  Imperial  Guard,  killed  at  Waterloo,'  etc.  We  were 
received  one  Sunday,  after  mass,  in  a  batch  of  ten  or  twelve. 
We  all  entered  together  a  little  blue  saloon  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  whom  did  I  see  at  the  Emperor's  side?  Our  for- 
mer chief,  Pietri.  Then  when  my  turn  came  to  say  a  few 
words  I  made  up  a  phrase  about  the  state  of  Paris,  where 
there  was  neither  security  nor  police.  I  added  that  every- 
body regretted  the  empire  and  the  administration  of  Mon- 
sieur Pietri.  The  emperor  smiled  as  I  was  going  out.  Mon- 
sieur Pietri  came  and  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and  said  to 
me  that  I  had  spoken  like  a  good  Frenchman. 

"  My  campaign  at  Antwerp  was  more  difficult.  They 
had  sent  for  me  at  the  Prefecture  and  had  told  me  to  go  to 
Antwerp  and  see  what  was  going  on  there.  I  asked  per- 
mission to  fix  my  own  day  and  hour  of  departure,  and  to 
be  allowed  to  act  as  I  thought  proper.  They  gave  me  the 
authorization,  and  it  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  no 
questions  asked  about  my  expenses.  Five  or  six  persons 
were  sent  to  Antwerp.  I  allowed  my  comrades  to  start, 
and  I  set  out  on  February  22d.  The  pilgrimage  to  Ant- 
werp was  then  at  its  prime.  I  arrived  in  good  time  at  the 
Northern  Railway  station.  I  examined  the  passengers  as 
they  came  in.  I  said  to  myself:  '  The  train  starts  at  seven 
in  the  morning  and  arrives  at  Antwerp  at  three  in  the 
afternoon.  I  must  choose  my  compartment  carefully,  get 
into  conversation  with  my  fellow-passengers,  and  have 
some  sponsors  when  I  arrive  at  Antwerp.  For  that  I  have 
eight  hours.     It  is  more  than  enough.' 

"  I  was,  as  you  may  imagine,  irreproachably  dressed.  I 
had  taken  with  me,  as  my  valet,  Versac;  you  know  Ver- 
sac, whom  I  found  at  Tours.  We  are  great  friends  now, 
and  always  work  together.  He  is  a  clever  fellow,  but  he 
prefers  minor  roles,  where  there  is  no  responsibility.  _  He 
was,  too,  well  repaid  for  his  journey.  He  fell  in  with  a 
charming  little  Legitimist  chambermaid,  and  she  told  him 
heaps  of  things  about  one  of  the  greatest  houses  in  the 
Faubourg  Saint  Germain.  Versac  is  a  handsome  man,  he 
won  her  affection,  and  he  found  her  when  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  so  we  have  a  good  door  open  there. 

"  At  the  station  I  saw  an  old  gentleman  with  a  lady  of 
some  thirty  years  of  age,  not  pretty,  but  very  agreeable. 
I  looked  at  them.  I  said  to  myself:  '  That  is  my  affair,' 
and  I  got  into  their  compartment.  I  was  not  mistaken. 
They  were  going  to  visit  the  king — once  in  the  train,  you 
know,  we  said  not  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  but  the  king ! 


At  the  station  of  Luzarches  we  exchanged  our  names  and 
titles.  The  old  gentleman  was  named  the  Marquis  de 
Boustasson.  I  called  myself  the  Baron  de  Martonne  de 
Lustrac.  Besides  my  Bonapartist  story  I  have  a  Legiti- 
mist story,  which  is  connected  very  adroitly  and  in  a  very 
complicated  manner  with  two  names  of  extinct  families. 
At  Creil  I  learnt  the  name  of  the  young  woman.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  the  old  marquis  and  widow  of  the  Comte 
de  la  Riballiere.  Between  Creil  and  Compiegne  the  old 
marquis  told  me  his  history.  Between  Compiegne  and 
Tergniers  I  related  to  him  mine.  I  was  a  Frenchman 
from  beyond  the  seas,  who  had  come  over  for  the  war  with 
the  volunteers  of  Montevideo.  At  Tergniers  we  break- 
fasted at  the  same  table,  the  marquis,  the  countess,  and 
myself.  At  Antwerp  we  put  up  at  the  same  hotel,  and  in 
the  evening  Versac  took  our  two  requests  for  an  audience 
to  the  Comte  de  Blacas  at  the  Hotel  Saint-Antoine.  The 
marquis  in  his  letter  had  spoken  of  me,  and  I  in  mine  had 
spoken  of  him.  I  was  no  longer  alone.  I  had  a  sponsor, 
and  what  a  sponsor!  A  marquis,  with  long,  silvery  hair, 
and  a  majestic  and  venerable  air.  In  short,  I  assure  you, 
the  best  there  was  in  the  train. 

"  The  following  day  we  were  received,  all  three  of  us,  at 
the  H6tel  Saint  Antoine,  in  a  series  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  persons.  We  were  introduced  in  batches,  as  at  Chisel- 
hurst. When  the  king  entered,  there  was  great  emotion. 
The  old  marquis,  especially,  was  as  if  he  had  been  crushed. 
He  fell  on  his  knees,  and  they  had  all  the  trouble  in  the 
world  to  raise  him  up.  He  wanted  to  kiss  the  king's  hand. 
He  began  to  ramble  in  his  talk,  to  say  that  now  he  could 
die,  etc.  We  brought  him  back  to  the  hotel  where  we  had 
put  up.  He  took  to  his  bed,  and  I  and  the  countess  passed 
the  evening  with  him.  Eight  or  ten  persons  who  were  in 
our  batch  came  to  ask  after  the  health  of  the  old  marquis. 
The  next  day  we  returned  all  the  visits  that  «we  had  re- 
ceived. I  remained  at  Antwerp  until  the  departure  of  the 
king,  and  saw  a  great  many  people.  I  returned  with  a 
report  and  notes,  which  did  me  much  honor.  And  if  I  had 
had  a  little  fatuity,  I  might  even  add  that  the  countess  had 
a  way  of  leaning  on  my  arm  and  looking  at  me  sideways 
when  we  went  to  see  the  pictures  in  the  museum  at  Ant- 
werp  Ah,  I  might,  perhaps,  have  made  a  very  fine 


marriage 


"  Monsieur  Marcou,  the  man  has  come,  and  the  woman 
is  bringing  him  into  the  garden." 

At  these  words,  uttered  by  one  of  the  policemen,  Du- 
brisart and  Marcou  rose,  traversed  the  garden,  and,  re- 
maining on  the  door-sill,  looked  into  the  dancing-room. 
They  saw  Aglae  Ripon  coming  along  the  circular  prome- 
nade on  the  arm  of  a  little,  red-haired  man  in  a  grey  coat 
and  wearing  a  soft  felt  hat.  The  little  man  was  talking 
much  and  seemed  very  animated.  The  woman  did  not 
seem  to  be  listening.  Her  gait  was  uncertain,  her  glance 
vague.  She  must  have  drunk  a  great  deal  of  sugared  wine. 
By  a  mechanical  gesture  of  her  left  hand,  she  almost  con- 
stantly pushed  back  the  bunch  of  red  roses  that  beat 
against  her  face.    The  two  policemen  followed. 

"  Do  you  recognize  him? "  said  Marcou  to  Dubrisart. 

"No;  he  wore  all  his  beard;  he  had  dark  hair.  I  see 
before  me  a  beardless  man  with  red  hair.  But  we  shall 
soon  see;  I  have  certain  means  of  knowing  if  it  is  he." 

When  the  woman  saw  the  garden  door,  and  when  she 
recognized  Marcou  and  Dubrisart,  who  were  waiting  on 
each  side  of  the  door,  she  drew  herself  up,  screamed,  and 
tried  to  rush  back.  But  the  policeman  seized  both  the 
man  and  the  woman  and  pushed  them  violently  into  the 
garden.  Marcou  shut  the  door.  At  that  moment  the 
quadrille  finished,  and  five  hundred  voices  cried  furiously, 
"  Encore,  encore!" 

"  Let  the  woman  go,"  said  Dubrisart,  "and  bring  the 
man  here  under  the  gas-lamp.  Then — and  now,  my  friend, 
show  me  your  left  hand.  Open  it.  Ah!  there  are  my 
three  teeth.  It  was  I  who  gave  you  those  three  marks  in 
exchange  for  a  cut  from  your  knife.  Handcuff  him.  It  is 
Stafner." 

********* 

Dubrisart  and  Mrrcou  arrived  at  the  Prefecture  at  half- 
past  ten  that  evening.  One  of  the  chief  detectives  was 
there.    They  gave  him  an  account  of  their  expedition. 

"  Very  good,"  he  said.  "  Marcou,  I  thank  you;  but 
you,  Dubrisart,  remain.  I  have  a  question  to  ask  you.  I 
have  had  several  reports  about  the  reception  at  Antwerp. 
In  one  of  my  reports  a  Baron  de  Martonne  de  Lustrac  is 
mentioned  as  having  been  very  violent  in  his  language. 
He  spoke  most  insultingly  in  public  concerning  Monsieur 
Thiers.  You  did  not  see  this  Baron  de  Martonne  de  Lus- 
trac? " 

"  Yes,  I  saw  him." 

"  Well,  you  say  nothing  about  him  in  your  report. 
Why?" 

"  Because  it  was  myself." 

"  I  thought  so.  And  this  is  what  comes  of  our  fantastic 
police,  without  orders  or  discipline.  At  every  line  in  your 
report  you  speak  of  a  Comtesse  de  la  Riballiere  " 

"  Yes,  who  was  very  fervent,  and  whose  father" 

"  The  Marquis  de  Boustasson.  Yes,  I  know.  Wait  a 
minute." 

The  chief  opened  a  door. 

"  Madame  Robert,"  he  said,  "  will  you  come  in,  if  you 
please  ? " 

And  the  Baron  de  Martonne  de  Lustrac  saw  the  Com- 
tesse de  la  Riballiere  enter,  dressed  in  the  most  modest 
fashion.  Both  of  them,  the  baron  and  the  countess, 
looked  at  each  other  astonished. 

"  Monsieur  Dubrisart,  Madame  Robert;  Madame  Ro- 
bert, Monsieur  Dubrisart.  Look  at  each  other  well,  I 
pray  you,  and  be  good  enough  when  you  meet  not  te  prac- 
tice your  secret  police  against  each  other." 

Dubrisart  and  Madame  Robert  left  the  chiefs  office, 
and  while  they  were  going  down  one  of  the  staircases  of 
the  Prefecture,  Dubrisart  said: 

"  There  is  only  only  one  thing  that  puzzles  me — it  is 
the  old  marquis.  He  had  a  positively  noble  air.  Where 
did  you  discover  him  ?  " 

"  He  is  my  father,"  replied  Madame  Robert;  "he  used 
to  be  an  actor.  He  was  perfection  in  the  roles  of  noble 
fathers."— Ludovic  Halivy- 
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THE    PIONEERS    OF    BAJA    CALIFORNIA. 

— •* 

•  Bancroft's    "  North   Mexican    States;" 

The  latest  number  of  H.  H.  Bancroft's  "  History  of 
the  Pacific  States  of  North  America"  is  "The  North 
Mexican  States,"  which  is  volume  ten  of  the  series.  It 
embraces  a  period  of  nearly  three  hundred  years,  from 
1531  to  1800,  and  chronicles  the  events  occuring  between 
those  two  dates,  from  the  first  explorations  of  Hernan 
Cortez  to  the  settlement  and  subjugation,  by  Spanish 
priests  and  soldiers,  of  the  States  discussed.  In  many  re- 
spects this  volume  is  more  important  than  its  predecessors 
at  this  time,  and  it  is  certainly  of  more  especial  interest  to 
its  readers  in  California.  The  North  Mexican  States  em- 
braced what  now  corresponds  to  Texas,  Coahuila,  Duran- 
go,  Chihuahua,  New  Mexico,  Sinaloa,  Sonora,  Arizo- 
na, and  the  two  Califomias.  Of  the  later,  Baja  Cali- 
fornia receives  fuller  treatment  than  Alta  California,  and 
also,  in  a  great  measure,  than  its  modern  importance 
would  admit;  but  this  is  for  the  reason  of  its  geographical 
position  and  historical  prominence. 

The  early  navigators  and  explorers,  after  Columbus, 
were  ever  pushing  northward  in  search  of  the  Asiatic 
coast.  This  cause  brought  about  the  discovery  and  set- 
tlement of  the  northern  provinces  much  sooner  than  other- 
wise. Gradually,  however,  they  gave  up  the  hope  o.f 
finding  a  shorter  route  to  India;  and  then  the  greed  of 
conquest,  lands,  and  gold  took  possession  of  the  number- 
less petty  commanders,  who  found  the  more  southern 
portions  of  Mexico  not  as  fabulously  rich  as  they  desired. 
Together  with  them  came  the  friars — Jesuits  and  Francis- 
cans— planting  the  cross  and  founding  missions  wherever 
the  presence  of  Indians  rendered  the  location  propitious 
for  the  faith.  As  the  explorers  and  colonists  pushed 
northward,  they  continually  looked  for  strange  and  unheard- 
of  creatures  and  peoples,  beside  fabulous  gold  mines  and 
silver  mountains.  In  some  cases  they  certainly  did  meet 
with  curious  adventures.  At  Jalisco  they  found  the  native 
houses,  for  purposes  of  defense,  were  built  round  interior 
courts;  and  horrid  masses  of  snakes,  with  intercoiled  bod- 
ies and  protruding  heads,  lay  in  the  dark  corners  of  the 
dwellings,  where  they  were  tamed,  venerated,  and  finally 
eaten.  Nuno  de  Guzman  had,  as  his  strongest  incentive 
for  exploration  (and  the  same  dream  filled  the  head  of 
Cortez),  the  discovery  of  the  rich  and  mysterious  Isles  of 
Amazons,  where  the  women  were  ravishingly  beautiful. 
This  idea  at  last  seemed  to  be  realized  in  the  reports  of 
the  country  surrounding  what  is  now  known  as  the  town  of 
Mazatlan,  and  what  was  then  called  Ciguatan;  and  thither 
Guzman  went,  with  all  his  followers.  As  they  drew  nearer 
to  Ciguatan  his  hopes  were  greatly  excited.  Natives  along 
the  route  were  willing  to  gratify  the  Spanish  desire  for  the 
marvelous,  or  whatever  else  it  was.  "  The  women  of  Ci- 
guatan were  represented  as  living  alone,  except  during  four 
months  of  the  year,  when  young  men  from  the  adjoining 
provinces  were  invited  to  till  their  fields  by  day,  and  were 
rewarded  with  caresses  at  night.  Boy  babies  were  killed 
or  sent  to  their  fathers;  girls  were  allowed  to  grow  up." 
These  details,  with  many  variations,  are  repeated  by  each 
writer  as  having  been  told  before  they  arrived,  and  as  cor- 
roborated, more  or  less  completely,  by  what  they  saw  and 
heard  at  Ciguatan,  where  they  found  many  women  and 
few  men.  But  this  happened  from  the  fact  that  all  the 
men  had  either  fled  to  avoid  the  Spaniards  or  to  make 
preparations  for  an  attack.  "The  Amazon  bubble  had 
burst,"  says  the  author,  "  but  the  soldiers  were  by  no 
means  inclined  to  forget  the  marvels  on  which  their  imagi- 
nations had  so  long  feasted;  they  continued  to  talk  long 
after  their  return  to  Mexico  of  the  wonderful  City  of 
Women." 

The  first  permanent  colony  made  by  the  Jesuits  in  Baja 
(Lower)  California  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Spanish 
Admiral  Isidro  Otondo,  in  1683,  at  San  Bruno,  north  of 
La  Paz. 

But  after  two  years  of  toil  and  trouble  in  a  rugged  and 
unproductive  region,  the  mission  had  to  be  given  up  on 
account  of  the  withdrawal  of  Otondo  and  nis  garrison. 
The  next  attempt  of  the  Jesuits  was  in  1797.  Father  Kino, 
who  was  quite  a  remarkable  man,  and  did  more  than  any 
of  the  explorers  to  ascertain  the  resources  and  features  of 
Northern  Mexico,  had  infused  another  Jesuit — Father 
Juan  Maria  Salvatierra — with  a  fervor  to  convert  and  col- 
onize Baja  California.  Salvatierra  applied  to  the  king  and 
to  the  viceroy,  but  all  in  vain;  and  even  the  audencia  re- 
fused to  hear  any  word  of  the  enthusiast's  entreaties. 

This  discouragement  only  impelled  Salvatierra  to  fresh  efforts; 
and  he  was  cheered  by  a  letter  from  Father  luan  Bautista  Zappa, 
who  assured  his  old  friend  that  he  was  chosen  by  God  to  plant  the 
faith  in  California.  Zappa  promised  a  speedy  visit,  and  it  is  even 
said  that  he  paid  it  the  next  year  in  spirit  form  just  after  his  de- 
cease. Hy  his  advice  Our  Lady  of  Loreto,  the  invincible  conquis- 
tadora,  was  made  by  Father  |uan  Maria  his  spiritual  queen  and 
patroness  of  his  great  enterprise.  Still  the  years  dragged  on,  and 
the  end  seemed  no  nearer.  Salvatierra  was  transferred  from  the 
c  ollege  at  Guadalajara  to  that  of  Tepozotlan ;  and  in  1696  he  visited 
Mexico,  where  he  met  Kino,  and  the  two  vainly  exhausted  their 
powers  of  argument,  each  returning  in  disappointment  to  his  labors. 
But  the  general  of  the  comany,  Tlrso  Gonzalez  de  Santaella,  had 
become  interested,  and  visiting  America  openly  espoused  the  cause. 
The  crown  solicitor.  Jose  de  Miranda  Villaizan,  had  long  been 
Salvatierra's  friend;  and  the  provincial,  Palacios,  had  been  won 
over.  Under  such  influences,  the  audencia  saw  the  scheme  in  a 
different  light,  and  represented  it  favorably  to  the  viceroy.  The 
sky  looked  brighter.  Salvatierra  was  released  by  his  provincial 
from  other  duties  to  seek  pecuniary  aid  from  private  sources,  it 
being  understood  that  nothing  could  be  expected  from  the  crown. 
He  went  to  Mexico  for  that  purpose  early  m  1697.  There  he  met 
Father  Juan  Ugarte,  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Jesuit  college, 
a  man  as  shrewd  as  he  was  pious,  with  a  remarkable  address  in  the 
management  of  temporal  affairs,  who,  with  unlimited  zeal,  joined 
Salvatierra  in  Ihe  work  of  collecting  funds,  and  consented  to  act 
as  general  ag»nt  of  the  enterprise  in  Mexico.  The  first  fruit  of 
their  united  efforts  was  a  promise  of  two  thousand  pesos  from  the 
Count  of  Miravalles  and  tne  Marquis  of  Buena  Vista.  The  gener- 
ous example  was  quickly  followed,  and  soon  the  contributions 
amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  pesos.  Then  the  congregation  of 
Dolores  in  Mexico  gave  eight  thousand  pesos  to  endow  a  mission, 
afterward  increasing  the  sum  to  twelve  thousand  or  an  annual  reve- 
nue of  five  hundred  pesos.  To  crown  all,  Juan  Caballero  y  Osio, 
a  wealthy  priest  of  Queretaro,  subscribed  twenty  thousand  pesos 
as  a  fund  for  two  other  missions,  promising,  moreover,  to  honor 
all  drafts  bearing  Salvatierra's  signature.  'these  generous  contri- 
butions were  the  foundation  of  the  famous  fondo  piadoso  de  Cali- 


fornia*. Pedro  Gil  de  la  Sierpe,  treasurer  at  Acapulco,  gave  a 
lancha,  or  long-boat,  and  promised  to  lend  a  galliot  to  cross  the 
gulf,  There  was  a  royal  cedula  forbidding  expeditions  to  Califor- 
nia; but  it  was  urged  that  the  Tarahumara  war,  the  foundation  of 
that  order,  was  ended;  and  an  argument  of  still  greater  weight  was 
that  the  royal  pocket  was  not  to  be  touched.  After  much  discus- 
sion, the  viceroy,  Conde  tie  Moctezuma,  granted  a  license  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1697.  It  empowered  Salvatierra  and  Kino  to  undertake 
the  conversion  of  the  Californlas  on  two  conditions;  first,  that  it 
should  be  at  their  own  expense,  and,  second,  that  the  country 
should  be  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the  king.  They 
might  enlist  and  pay  soldiers,  appoint  anil  remove  officials ;  indeed 
the  whole  affair  was  left  in  their  hands.  Thus  the  boon  so  long 
and  patiently  sought  was  obtained — permission  to  enter  at  their 
own  risk  and  cost  a  poor  and  unattractive  country  for  the  purpose 
of  converting  the  heathen;  and  no  conqueror  ever  craved  more 
persistently  leave  to  invade  and  plunder  a  rich  province.  It  has 
been  the  fashion  to  see  sinister  and  selfish  designs  in  all  lesuil  un- 
dertakings; but,  however  much  Loyola's  followers  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  may  have  merited  Ihis  opprobrium,  no  just  person 
will  suspect  that  the  founders  of  the  California  missions  were  act- 
uated by  any  but  the  purest  motives.  "  That  the  founders  in  serving 
God  sought  to  advance  the  glory  of  their  order,  and  that  the 
Jesuits  not  only  dreamed  of  undiscovered  wealth  in  the  northwest, 
but  attached  an  otherwise  inexplicable  importance  to  the  arid  pen- 
insula in  comparison  with  other  missionary  fields,  by  reason  of  the 
exclusive  control  given  the  society,  are  facts  that  by  no  means  de- 
tract from  the  credit  due  to  Salvatierra  and  his  associates.  Nor 
is  it  strange  that  Jesuit  and  other  Catholic  writers  have  exagger- 
ated the  difficulties  overcome  and  the  magnitude  of  the  achieve- 
ment. 

For  twenty  long  years  did  Salvatierra  work  for  the  mis- 
sions of  California  with  untiring  energy.  The  settlement 
which  he  established  at  Loreto  was  many  times  on  the 
point  of  being  abandoned  for  want  of  food  and  money, 
and  because  of  the  terrible  diseases  which  swept  through 
the  land,  carrying  off  soldiers,  monks,  and  Indians;  but 
Salvatierra  strove,  with  encouraging  words  and  never-fail- 
ing effort  to  tide  over  the  troubles,  until  finally,  just  as  he 
sank  down  into  his  grave,  an  aged  man,  wearied  and  pain- 
racked  with  sickness,  substantial  aid  came  from  the  gov- 
ernment to  put  the  mission  on  a  lasting  basis.  The  story 
of  his  trials  and  brave  unselfishness  is  well  set  forth  in  the 
history,  and  proves  one  of  the  most  fascinating  portions  of 
the  work. 

The  government  of  the  early  Jesuit  missions  is  an  inter- 
esting subject  for  study.  As  an  example,  the  system  of 
the  Baja  California  missions,  which  afwrward  served  for 
the  Franciscans  in  Alta  California,  was  as  follows:  The 
chief  authority  on  the  peninsula  was  the  Father  Superior, 
and  under  him  were  all  the  missions.  Under  him,  m  suc- 
cessive steps,  came  the  provincial,  visitador-general, 
visitador,  rector,  and  missionary.  The  following  suc- 
cinctly states  the  plan  on  which  each  mission  was  formed 
and  conducted : 

When  a  new  mission  was  to  be  founded,  care  was  taken  that  it 
should  not  be'isolated  or  cut  oft' from  communication  with  its  near- 
est neighbor  by  an  impassable  country  or  by  intervening  hostile 
tribes;  the  people  of  the  chosen  district  were,  indeed,  generally 
visited,  propitiated,  and  prepared  for  conversion  beforehand.  The 
father  who  was  to  make  the  foundation  was  usually  accompanied 
to  his  new  field  by  several  soldiers  and  a  number  of  neophytes  be- 
longing to  another  mission,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  people 
of  the  vicinity,  soon  put  up  the  few  rough  buildings  necessary,  and 
then  left  the  padre  and  his  solitary  guard  to  their  own  devices. 
Meanwhile  the  missionary  drew  his  new  converts  together,  and 
these  were  instructed  and  maintained  t ill  the  establishment  was  in 
good  working  order.  A  nucleus  being  thus  formed,  Ihe  patlre 
turned  his  altention  to  the  neighboring  rancherias,  and  as  fast  as 
he  brought  these  to  a  proper  state  of  subjection,  incorporated  them 
into  pueblos  tie  visita  of  a  manageable  size  and  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance from  the  mission  proper,  which  thus  became  the  capital  of  a 
little  community  of  Christian  villages.  Each  pueblo  had  its  In- 
dian governor,  appointed  by  the  padre,  whose  duty  it  was  to  main- 
tain order  and  report  to  the  father  and  the  soldier  disturbances 
which  he  could  not  remedy.  There  was  also  a  native  maestro  de 
la  doctrina  in  each  pueblo,  who  superintended  the  simple  religious 
observances  which  were  expected  of  his  people,  such  as  the  repeti- 
tion of  prayers,  litany,  and  catechism.  'Ihe  inhabitants  of  the 
pueblos  came  in  to  the  mission  at  regular  intervals,  and  in  stated 
numbers,  to  hear  mass,  receive  instruction,  and  celebrate  feasts, 
and  were  in  turn  frequently  visited  by  the  missionary;  but  these 
arrangements,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  food  and  clothing  they  ob- 
tained from  the  padre,  varied  according  to  the  condition  and  re- 
sources of  the  mission  to  which  they  were  attached.  In  most  cases 
they  were  expected  to  find  their  own  subsistence,  which  they  did 
after  the  primitive  fashion  of  their  fathers  in  the  plains  and  mount- 
ains, though  at  regular  hours  and  under  the  supervision  of  an 
elder.  The  exact  status  of  the  pueblo  Ind:  os  01  Lower  Califor- 
nia is,  in  fact,  not  very  clear.  Though  required  to  observe  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  order  and  disciplin.-,  they  dm  not  enjoy  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  brethren  at  the  mission;  out  we  must  suppose 
that  comparative  liberty  of  action  and  e..  mption  from  labor  com- 
pensated for  this  distinction.  It  appears  esides,  that  in  some  in- 
stances the  mission  had  no  permanent  Indian  population,  but  was 
occupied  in  routine  by  the  people  of  one  or  two  pueblos,  who,  after 
partaking  of  the  padre's  bounty  and  instruction  for  a  week  or  so, 
returned  to  their  village,  and  made  room  for  an*. equal  number  of 
their  brethren.  It  was  sometimes  the  custom,  too,  for  the  padre 
to  personally  instruct  and  maintain  .all  new  converts  until  they 
were  fit  to  join  a  pueblo  community,  in  which  cases  the  mission 
was  little  more  than  a  religious  nursery,  so  to  speak,  and  could 
have  afforded  room  but  for  very  few  stationary  neophytes.  It  is 
certain  that  in  the  mission  itself  the  daily  routine  was  much  mure 
elaborate  and  regular,  and  the  discipline  more  strict  than  in  the 
dependent  villages.  Early  every  morning,  mass,  at  which  all  the 
neophytes  assisted,  was  celebrated  by  the  padre;  the  doctrina  was 
recited,  and  a  song  of  praise  was  chanted  by  all  present.  Then  a 
breakfast  of  maize  gruel,  or  porridge,  was  distributed,  and  as  soon 
as  this  simple  meal  was  concluded  the  Indians  went  into  the  field 
to  work.  The  labor,  however,  was  light,  for  there  was  little  to  do 
and  there  were  many  to  do  it.  At  noon  all  returned  to  the  mission 
for  dinner,  which  consisted  of  maize  porridge,  with  meat  and  vege- 
tables when  such  luxuries  could  be  afforded.  After  a  long  rest,  the 
field  work  was  resumed  until  a  little  before  sunset,  when  the  church 
bell  tolled  for  more  religious  services;  after  which  came  a  supper 
of  pozoie,  an  hour  or  two  of  recreation,  and  bed-time.  Every  Sun- 
day the  padre  preached  and  every  feast-day  was  a  holiday.  The 
boys  and  girls  were  kept  apart  in  separate  houses,  the  former  un- 
der the  eye  of  an  experienced  male  superintendent,  the  latter  under 
a  native  matron.  These  young  people  did  not  labor,  but  were  in- 
structed by  the  padre  in  person  in  religious  matters  and  in  various 
little  arts,  particularly  those  of  shearing,  preparing,  and  weaving 
wool.  Father  Ugarte  even  went  so  far  as  to  send  to  Nueva  Gah- 
cia  for  an  experienced  weaver  named  Antonio  Moran,  who  was  en- 
gaged at  a  yearly  salary  of  five  hundred  pesos,  and  who  lived  for 
many  years  in  California,  instructing  the  natives  in  his  trade. 
With  the  coarse  stuff  thus  woven  at  home,  and  various  kinds  of 
very  indifferent  cloth  imported  from  Mexico,  the  neophytes  were 
clothed. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  all  the  Mexican  States  and 
provinces  were  finally  occupied  and  settled.  Baja  Califor- 
nia became  so  flourishing  in  its  missions  that  the  govern- 
ment, ever  greedy  of  gain,  turned  the  Jesuits  out  and 
placed  Franciscans  in  their  places.    This  was  not  done 


without  great  trouble,  but  the  result  was  extremely  disap- 
pointing to  the  authors  of  the  scheme,  for  instead  of  find- 
ing vast  stores  of  gold  and  silver,  supposed  to  have  been 
concealed  by  the  Jesuits,  they  learned  at  last  that  the 
padres  had  with  the  greatest  economy  and  indefatigable  la- 
bor managed  to  feed  themselves  and  their  Indian  neo- 
phytes. 

The  Franciscans  were  placed  under  the  surveillance  of 
thieving  comisiotuidos,  "  who  lacked  skill,  interest,  and 
conscience  for  an  economical  administration."  The  mis- 
sions rapidly  declined,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that, 
unless  things  were  speedily  changed,  all  the  great  work 
would  be  undone.  The  matter  was  finally  solved  by  abol- 
ishing the  comisionados,  and  giving  the  Franciscans,  in 
their  turn,  full  sway.  This  brought  about  a  more  satis- 
factory state  of  affairs.  1'he  new  missionaries  with  un- 
bounded zeal  colonized  and  explored,  gradually  working 
their  way  up  the  coast,  until  San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara, 
Monterey,  and  finally  San  Francisco  itself  became  flour- 
ishing missions,  and  the  foundations  of  future  cities  of  un- 
told greatness. 

AN    EDITORIAL    WAIL. 

George  William  Curtis  Voices  the  Woes  of  the  Editorial  Fraternity. 

It  will  probably  never  be  possible  to  satisfy  the  writer  of 
a  paper  for  a  periodical  which  the  periodical  does  not  find 
available  for  its  purposes  that  its  return  is  not  due  to  some 
other  consideration  than  an  honest  estimate  of  its  availa- 
bility. To  every  editorial  office  come  scores  of  com- 
plaints, indignant,  and  satirical,  and  incredulous,  and 
Thackeray,  the  first  editor  of  the  Cornhill,  found  the  storm 
of  reproach  so  pitiless  that  he  was  at  last  driven  from  his 
chair.  Some  months  ago  the  Easy  Chair  endeavored  to 
soothe  the  minds  of  authors  who  are  naturally  disappointed 
by  the  return  of  their  manuscripts,  by  a  plain  narration  of 
the  facts  in  a  recent  case,  where  the  writer  was  sure  that 
the  editor  had  been  caught  tripping,  and  had  even  re- 
turned a  paper  without  reading  it.  Indeed,  there  seems  to 
be  a  wide-spread  suspicion  that  this  particular  wrong  to  the 
author  is  very  common,  and  manuscripts  are  often  received 
for  examination  with  dexterous  little  devices  to  test  the 
actuality  of  the  examination.  This  fact  enables  the  Easy 
Chair  to  remind  poets  and  other  kind  contributors  that 
they  have  not  probably  found  it  necessary  to  read  Pollock's 
•'  Course  of  Time  "  from  the  first  word  to  the  last  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  was  a  poem  to  their  taste,  and  to  suggest 
that  a  few  pages  of  Tupper  undoubtedly  authorized  them 
to  pronounce  upon  his  comparative  merit  with  Milton  and 
Shakespeare,  is  it  really  necessary  to  read  every  page  in 
a  book  to  discover  that  it  is  not  worth  reading?  if  a  man- 
uscript of  five  hundred  pages  or  less,  therefore,  be  intrusted 
to  the  editor  for  examination,  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to 
ponder  every  page  in  order  to  reach  a  satisfactory  opinion 
of  its  suitability.  So  if  the  stitch  ingeniously  inserted  from 
pages  forty  to  fifty  be  intact  when  the  manuscript  returns, 
it  does  not  demonstrate  that  the  editor  has  betrayed  his 
trust.  In  the  instance  to  which  the  Easy  Chair  has  alluded 
the  author  cited  dates  and  postmarks  to  prove  that  the  pa- 
per had  been  returned  without  examination.  The  author 
was  undoubtedly  of  that  opinion,  but  a  few  plain  words 
from  the  editor  were  conclusive  upon  the  point  that  it  had 
been  carefully  considered,  and  had  been  declined  for  rea- 
sons perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  editor.  To  complain  that 
they  are  satisfactory  to  him  is  to  complain  that  he  is  him- 
self and  not  another.  For  it  will  perhaps  occur  to  every 
writer  who  sends  a  paper  for  consideration  that  he  sends  it 
because  he  thinks  it  to  be  peculiarly  suitable  for  publica- 
tion, and  consequently,  if  the  judgment  of  the  author 
should  decide,  it  might  be  properly  assumed  that  every- 
thing which  is  submitted  would  be  accepted.  In  that 
event  the  world  would  not  contain  the  volumes  that  must 
be  printed.  It  is  worth  while  to  consider  for  a  moment 
the  letter  of  a  distant  correspondent  who  writes  that  the  . 
Easy  Chair  left  it  to  be  inferred  from  its  remarks  upon  the 
incident  just  mentioned,  although  not  distinctly  saying  so, 
that  articles  are  rejected  or  accepted  solely  upon  their  own 
merits.  Now,  says  our  correspondent,  who  Dravely  signs 
his  name,  this  is  not  generally  believed  to  be  the  fact,  and 
"  I  find  it  impossible  to  suppose  that  any  editor  of  expe- 
rience would  accept  or  publish  so  puerile  a  story  as  that 

called ,  which  was  published  in  your  magazine  for  the 

month  of ."  That  is  to  say,  the  editor  does  not  de- 
cide upon  merit  because  he  accepts  what  the  correspondent 
does  not  consider  to  be  meritorious.  The  Easy  Chair  sub- 
mits to  its  correspondent  that  this  is  illogical. 

But  the  Easy  Chair  has  never  alleged  that  articles  are 
accepted  or  declined  solely  upon  their  abstract  merits. 
On  the  contrary,  any  such  judgment  is  carefully  dis- 
claimed, and  it  is  announced  plainly  that  the  verdict  is 
rendered  solely  upon  the  ground  of  availability.  The 
Easy  Chair  is  of  opinion  that  the  editor  would  have  re- 
turned Jonathan  Edwards's  treatise  upon  the  will  had  it 
been  offered  for  serial  publication  in  Harper,  but  solely 
for  the  reason  that  he  did  not  think  it  to  be  suitable  for 
the  magazine.  So  if  the  correspondent's  epic,  or  lyric,  or 
essay,  or  sketch,  or  tale,  or  whatever  his  offering  may  have 
been,  was  returned,  it  was  not  because  it  was  thought  not 
to  be  meritorious,  but  because  it  was  not  available.  And 
is  it  not  clear  that  a  paper  may  be  unavailable  for  many 
reasons  quite  independent  of  its  intrinsic  merit?  It  may 
treat  of  a  topic  which  has  been  already  copiously  treated 
in  the  magazine.  It  may  be  of  a  kind  which  is  not  held 
to  be  suitable  for  the  magazine.  It  may  be  of  a  kind  of 
which  the  supply  is  ample  and  adequate.  It  may  be  un- 
available, indeed,  for  a  hundred  reasons,  apart  from  its 
excellence.  Our  correspondent,  therefore,  will  wait  in 
vain  for  an  unequivocal  declaration  that  articles  are  ac- 
cepted or  declined  solely  upon  their  merits,  unless  the 
word  merit  be  elastic  enough  to  cover  availability.  And 
if  the  editor's  taste  suffer  111  his  correspondent's  opinion 
for  admitting  a  puerile  story,  what  shall  be  his  guarantee 
that  if  he  had  declined  the  story  and  accepted  the  cor- 
respondent's paper,  the  sarcastic  story-teller  whom  our 
correspondent  contemns  might  not  have  informed  him  that 
he  was  proud  to  be  rejected  by  a  magazine  which  accepted 
such  trivial  stuff  as— alas!  alas! — our  correspondent's 
epic! — Harper  for  February. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    INNER  MAN. 

With  reference  to  the  substitution  of  English 
for  French  in  bills  of  fare,  writes  the  London  Ca- 
terer, there  is  something  to  be  said  pro  and  con. 
There  are  many  people  who  are  unequal  to  the 
task  of  grappling  with  a  menu  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. But  then  so  many  French  culinary  terms 
have  been  naturalized,  and  so  many  are  almost,  if 
not  quite,  untranslatable,  that  the  endeavor  to 
Write  menus  in  English  results  in  an  objectiona- 
ble mixture  of  the  two  languages,  resembling  a 
mongrel  patois,  Messrs.  Gordon,  of  the  Holborn 
restaurant,  print  their  menus  both  in  French  and 
English.    Here  is  an  example: 


POTAGES. 

SoL'fS. 

Mulligatawny. 

Mulligatawny. 

Paysanne. 

Peasant. 

POISSONS. 

FISH. 

Cabillaud,    sauce    aux    hui- 

Cod,  Oyster  Sauce. 

tres. 

Fried  Brill,  Tomato  Sauce. 

Barbue  Frite,  sauce  tomate. 

Boiled  Potatoes. 

Pommes    de    terre    bouillies. 

ENTREES. 

KNTKEES. 

Sweetbreads  in  Cases. 

Ris  de  veau  en  caisses. 

Potatoes  Ma  Maitre   d'Ho- 

tel. 

d*hutel. 

Salmis  of  Game  with  Mush- 

■Salmis de  jjihter  aux  cham- 
pignons. 

rooms. 

Spinach  au  Jus. 

Epinards  au  jus. 

REMOVES. 

RE(-EVRS. 

Ribs'of   Beef   with    Horse- 

Cntes de  Ixcuf  au  raifort. 

radish. 

Mouton   a  ta   gele'e  de   gro- 

Mutton    and    Red    Currant 

seille. 

Jelly. 

Choufleura  la   Bechamel. 

Cauliflower,  Bechamel  sauce 

Pommes  de  terre  naturdles. 

Boiled    Potatoes. 

EXTKKMETS. 

SWEETS. 

Poudings  de  Cobourg. 

Cobourg  Puddings. 

Jalousie  a  la  creme. 

Jalousie  a  la  Creme. 

Gele'e  a  la  Macedoine. 

Macedoine  Jelly. 

GLACE. 

ICE. 

Napolitainc. 

Neapolitan. 

Frontage.              Saladc. 

Cheese.                    Salad. 

HP.SSKRT. 

DESSERT. 

Melons,  Pommes,  Noix, 

Melons,     Apples,     Walnuts, 

Ananas,   Avelines,    Raisins, 

Pineapples,      Filberts, 

Olives. 

Grapes,    Olives. 

The  following  are  a  number  of  menus  that  have 
figured  in  prominent  Paris  dinners  during  the  last 
year: 

Menu  of  the  Baronne  Nathaniel  de  Rothschild 
for  a  dinner  of  nine  persons: 

Potage  printainer  aux  ocufs  poches. 

Filets  de  sole  normande. 

Bceuf  a  la  godard. 

Filets  de  poulet  au  pointes. 

Salmis  de  becasses. 

Haricots  verts. 

Poulardes  roties. 

Timbales  de  peches  Parisiennes. 

A  dinner  given  by  theComte  de  Mercey- Argen- 
teau: 

Potage  creme  de  pigeons. 

Saumon  sauce  gonevoise. 

Selle  de  pre-  sale"  macedoine  de  legumes. 

Foies  gras  a  la  Bagratinon. 

Chaudfroid  de  cailles. 

Poulardes  des  Maus. 

Salade. 

Asperges  en  branches. 

Mousse  aux  fraises. 

Gateaux. 

Madere,  rhin,  chateau-yquem,  champagne,  porto,  alicante. 

A.  dinner  given  by  the  Comtesse  Comet :        • 

Consomme  Bagratinon. 

Petites  caisses  a  Ta  nfgence. 

Filet  de  bceuf  a  la  Richelieu. 

CStelettes  aux  pointes  d'asperge. 

Souffle  de  volailles  a  la  Pompadour. 

Chaudfroid  de  mauviettes. 

Faisans  truffes  sauce  Perigord. 

Pate"  de  foie  gras. 

Salade  de  laitue. 

Petits  pois  a  l'Anglaise. 

Pommes  a  la  Conde. 

Biscuits  a  la  Nesselrode. 

Genoises  au  citron, 

A  dinner  given  by  Madame  Dundas : 

Potage  a  la  princesse. 

Petites  croustades  de  foie  gras  a.  la  Lucullus. 

Filets  de  sole  a  la  mar£chale. 

Pommes  de  terre. 

Salade  de  concombres. 

Filet  de  bceuf  a  la  parisienne,  sauce  madfere. 

Poulardes  a  1'ambassadricc. 

Supremes  d'agneau  aux  petits  pois. 

Gradins  de  mauviettes  en  belle  vue. 

Sorbets. 

iJindonneaux  truffees  a  la  Pc'rigord. 

Salade  a  la  russe. 

Asperges  sauce  hollandaise. 

Bombe  glacee  fraise  et  vanille. 

Gelc  a  la  muscovite. 

Petits  napolitains  sur  socle. 

Petits  pains  au  parmesan. 

A  supper  given  by  the  Princesse  de  Sagan : 

Consomme  aux  quenelles  de  volaille  aux  pointes. 

Saumon  sauce  crevettes. 

Filet  de  bceuf  sauce  Perigord. 

Chaudfroid  de  cailles. 

Mayonnaise  de  homard  a  la  russe. 

Poulardes  roties. 

Galantine  de  dinde  aux  truffes. 

Jambon  d'York  a  la  gele'e. 

Salade  royale. 

Asperges  sauce  ravigote. 

Gelee  de  fruits  au  champagne. 

Pains  de  mandarines  a  la  parisienne. 

A  supper  given  by  the  Baronne  Alph«nee  de 
Kothschild : 

Consomme  de  volaille. 

Saumon  sauce  ge"nevoise. 

COtelettes  d'agneau  aux  pois- 

Chaudfroid  de  cailles. 

Salade  de  homard  a  la  russe. 

Galantine  de  dinde. 

Jambon  a  la  gele'e. 

Poulardes  roties  sauce  Perigneux. 

Asperges  sauce  hollandaise. 

Gele'e  de  fraises  au  champagne. 

Gateaux. 

Menu  of  a  dinner  of  forty  covers  given  by  a 
loreign  diplomate  to  some  French  friends: 

Mexicain,  a  la  reine. 
Croustades  a  la  Victoria. 

Truite  a  lYcossaise. 

Filet  de  bceuf  a  la  Rivoli. 

Canetons  a  la  Monglas. 

Supremes  de  pre"  sale"  a  la  Be'hague. 

Poulardes  a  la  zingara. 

Filets  de  caneton  a  la  Bigarrade. 

Aspics  de  foie  gras  a  la  Talleyrand. 

Chaudfroid  de  homard  a  la  russe. 

Faisans  flanqucs  de  talles,  sauce  Perigneux. 

Salade*  de  saison. 

Cardons  a  la  moelle. 

Ccpes  a  la  bordelaise. 

Mille-feuilles.     Biscuits  portugais. 

Glaces.     Dessert. 


CENTURY  BRIC-A-BRAC. 

The  Wooing  O't. 
A  lawyer  once,  unlike  most  of  his  class 
A  modest  man,  fell  dead  in  love.     A  lass 
He  worshiped  quite,  but  still  his  secret  kept 
Till  up  the  scale  his  cautious  courage  crept, 
And,  well  assured  no  one  his  purpose  knew, 
He  started  out  with  this  sole  aim  in  view — 

To  wit,  to  woo. 
His  way  led  through  a  wood,  the  shadows  fell, 
His  waning  courage  shadowy  grew  as  well, 
Until  he  asked  himself,  disheartened  quite, 
"  Why  am  I  here  at  ihis  time  of  the  night?  " 
An  answer  from  a  tree-top  loud  and  clear, 
In  legal  language  couched,  fell  on  his  ear — 

"  To  wit !  to  woo!  " 
He  fled  in  fear,  although  he  no  one  saw; 
For  fear,  like  many  a  lawyer,  knows  no  law. 
The  bird  of  wisdom  perching  overhead 
Slow  flapped  his  wings,  winked  warily,  and  said: 
"  Why  should  this  be?    Such  haste  I  never  knew. 
He  sure  an  unwise  purpose  had  in  view — 

To  wit !  to  woo!" 

ENVOY. 

Take   well    to   heart    this    text  drawn   from    the 

woud : 
Your  modest  wooer  never  comes  to  good. 
Though  all  the  world   your  secret  clearly  knows, 
And  through   unheard-of    shades  your   pathway 

goes, 
Let  not  your  courage  fail  whate'er  you  do; 
Your  wit  keep  always  clearest  when  you  woo. 
—  William  Howard  Carp.nler. 


Leisure   Lines. 

FROM  A  POET  TO  HIS  FRIENDS. 
[Mr.  Austin  Dobson  has  the  pleasant  habit  of  writing 
kindly  verses  in  the  books  he  gives  his  friends.  Wc  have 
been  permitted  to  collect  five  of  these  little  poems.  Four 
of  them  were  written  in  copies  ot  "  Old  World  Idylls" 
(substantially  identical  with  the  American  edition  of  "  Vi- 
gnettes in  Rhyme  "),  and  the  fifth  was  prefixed  to  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Dobson's  monograph  on  Fielding.] 

FOR   H.   C.   B. 
Witness  my  hand  (and  seal  thereto), 
All  ye  who  wrong,  by  word  or  sign, 
This  unprotected  Muse  of  mine: 
I  wish  you — something  else  to  do. 
May  all  your  bills  at  once  be  due! 

May  she,  whose  grace  you  seek,  decline ! 
Witness  my  hand ! 
But  you,  acute,  accomplished,  true, 
And  candid,  who  in  every  line 
Perceive  a  spark  (or  sparks)  divine, 
Be  blessed !    There's  luck  in  store  for  you. 
Witness  my  hand! 

FOR . 

Old  friends  are  best !     And  so  to  you 
Again  I  send,  in  closer  throng, 
No  unfamiliar  shapes  of  song, 
But  those  that  once  you  liked  and  knew. 

You  surely  will  not  do  them  wrong, 
For  are  you  not  an  old  friend  too? 

Old  friends  are  best. 
Old  books,  old  wine,  and  Nankin  blue, 
All  things,  in  short,  to  which  belone 
The  charm,  the  grace  that  Time  makes  strong, 
All  these  I  prize,  but  (entre-nous) 

Old  friends  are  best ! 

to  L.  H. 
There  is  no  "  mighty  purpose  "  in  this  Book. 

Of  that  I  warn  you  at  the  opening  page, 
Lest,  haply,  'twixt  the  leaves  you  careless  look, 

And,  finding  nothing  to  reform  the  age, 

Fall  with  the  rhyme  and  rhymer  in  a  rage. 
Let  others  prate  of  problems  and  of  powers; 
I  bring  but  problems  born  of  idle  hours, 

That,  striving  only  after  Art  and  Ease, 
Have  scarcely  more  of  moral  than  the  flowers, 

And  little  else  of  mission  than  to  please. 

FOR  J.  B.  M. 

In  vain  to-day  I  scrape  and  blot : 
The  nimble  words,  the  phrases  neat, 
Decline  to  mingle  and  to  meet ; 

My  skill  is  all  foregone,  forgot. 

He  will  not  canter,  walk,  or  trot, 
My  Pegasus.    I  spur,  I  beat 
In  vain  to-day! 

And  yet  'twere  sure  the  saddest  lot 
That  I  should  fail  to  have  complete 
One  poor  (the  rhyme  suggests)  "  conceit !  " 

Alas!  'tis  all  too  clear  I'm  not 
In  vein  to-day. 

.TO    E.   C.  S. 
Pleasant  to  get  one's  book  from  press 
After  a  month  (or  more  or  less) 
In  something  like  a  decent  dress; 
And  pleasant,  too,  to  sit  and  guess 
Whether  the  world  will  ban  or  bless 
Out  of  its  Great  High  Mightiness; 
But  pleasantest — I  must  confess — 
To  post  it  off  to  E.  C.  S. 

— Austin    Dobson. 

A  Sonnet  by  Browning. 
Mr.  Rawdon  Brown,  an  Englishman  of  culture,  well 
known  to  visitors  in  Venice,  died  in  that  city  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1883.  He  went  to  Venice  for  a  short  visit,  with  a 
definite  object  in  view,  and  ended  by  staying  forty  years. 
An  incident  of  his  death  is  recorded  in  trie  following  son- 
net, which  is  printed  by  Mr.  Browning 's  permission,  and 
that  of  the  lady  at  whose  request  it  was  written. 
"  Tutti  ga  i  so  gusti  e  mi  go  i  mii."* 

( Venetian  saying.) 

Sighed  Rawdon  Brown:     "Yes,  I'm   departing, 
Toni! 
I  needs  must,  just  this  once  before  I  die. 
Revisit  England:  Aright*  Brown  am  I, 
Although    my     heart  s     Venetian.     Yes,      old 
crony — 
Venice  and  London — London's  Death  the   Bony 
Compared  with    Life — that's    Venice!    what  a 

sky, 
A  sea,   this  morning!     One  last  look.     Good- 
bye, 
Ca  Pesaro !  no  lion — I'm  a  coney 
To  weep!     I'm  dazzled;  'tis  that  sun  I  view 
Rippling  the  .  .  the  .  .  Cospet-to,  Toni!     Down 
With  carpet-bag  and  off  with  valise-straps! 
"  Bella  I  enezia,  nan  ti  lascio  piu  !  " 
Nor  did  Brown  ever  leave  herj  well,  perhaps. 
Browning,  next  week,  may  hnd  himself  quite 
Brown!  — Robert  Brownhig. 

November  28,  1883. 

*  "  Everybody  follows  his  taste,  and  I  follow  mine." 
—February^  Century. 


The  Strongest  and  Best ! 

THOMAS  PRICE,  Analytic  Chemist,  pronounces  the 
GIANT  BAKING  POWDER  nearly  one-third  stronger 
than  any  manufactured  or  sold  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

San  Francisco,  Septemher  24,  1883. 
H.  E.  BOTHIN,  President  Bothin  MTg  Co.: 

Dear  Sik — After  careful  and  complete  chemical  analy- 
sis of  a  can  of  Giant  Baking  Powder,  purchased  by  us  in 
open  market,  we  find  that  it  does  not  contain  alum,  acid 
phosphate,  terra  alba,  or  any  injurious  substance,  but  is  a 
pure,  healthful  Cream  Tartar  Baking  Powder,  and  as  such 
can  recommend  it  to  consumers. 

WM.  T.  WENZELL  &  CO., 
We  concur:  Analytic  Chemists. 

R.  BEVERLY  COLE,  M.  D. 
J.   L.  MEARES,  M.  D-,  Health  Officer. 
ALFRED  \V.  PERRY,  M.  D., )  Members  of  San 
W.  A.  DOUGLASS,  M.   D-,  Fr;mcisco   Board 

AUG.  ALERS,  M.  D.,  )  of  Health. 

Mannfactured  by 

BOTHIX   M'F'O  COMPAW, 

1 7    and    1 9    Main    Street,    San    Francisco. 

ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR  IT. 


FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

OF  BAYLOR  UNIVERSITY. 

"  Independence,  Texas,  Sept.  26, 1882. 
Gentleman: 


gor 


Has    been  used  in  my  Iiouseiiuld  for  tliree 
reasons : — 

1st.  To  prevent  falling  out  of  the  hair. 
2d.  To  prevent  too  rapid  change  of  color. 
3d.  As  a  dressing. 

It  has  given  entire  satisfaction  in  every 
instance.        Yours  rtspuctfully, 

Wm.  Carev  Crane." 

AYER'S  HAIR  VIGOR  is  entirely  free 
from  uncleanly,  dangerous,  or  injurious  sub- 
stances. It  prevents  the  hair  from  turning 
gray,  restores  gray  hair  to  its  oriyiiml  coior, 
prevents  baldness,  preserves  the  hair  and 
promotes  its  growth,  cures  dandruff  and 
all  diseases  of  the  hair  and  scalp,  and  is, 
at  the  same  time,  a  very  superior  and 
desirable   dressing. 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.J.C.Ayer&  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Apollinaris 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

*'  Its  purity  offers  the  best  security  against  the 
dangers  which  in  rural  districts,  as  in  towns  and 
cities,  are  common  to  most  of  the  ordinary  drinking 
waters  tliere."       London  Medical  Record. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  I0MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists^  6°  A/in.  Wat.  Dealers* 

BEWARE    OF     IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE  BT 

A.  F.  EVANS  <fc  CO. 

522  Mnnlcouiery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


wm 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 

\  No.  24  Post  Street, 

BAH  FRANCIBCO ,  CA1_ 

Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute. 


GRANULA 

An  incomparable  Food  for  Invalids  and  Children; 

oliest  and  best  health  food  known;  delicious  as  a  diet; 
grocers  and  druggists  sell  it.     Manufactured  bv 

1)1)1  Hunt  UUAM'LA  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Wholesale  Agents:  HICKOX  &  60.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. ;  WATSOfl,  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Or. ;  H. 
JEVNE,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


NOW  READY  cigarette 

"  CLOTH  OF  GOLI>," 

(Straight  Mesh.) 

SWEET,    DELICATE,   AND    MILD!! 

This  Cigarette  is  made  from  the  finest  and  most  costly 
leaf  from  that  region  of  Virginia  particularly  adapted  for 
growing  tobacco  for  Cigarettes.  Our  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  enables  us  to  secure  the  most  «uital  le  kinds 
of  tobacco  and  thus  present  this  superior  article,  with  the 
full  assurance  THAT  ITS  EQUAL  HAS  NEVER  BE- 
FORE BEEN  OFFERED.  A  higher  grade  Cigarette 
can  not  be  produced.  We  call  particular  attention  to  the 
superior  quality  of  our  old  brands  of  Cigarettes.  They 
can  not  be  surpassed. 

Twelve  First  Prize  Medals. 
Peerless  Tobacco  Works. 

WTI.  8.  Kl.HRALL  A  CO. 


V:  TAILORING  » 

Immense  Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  St. 

»  TAILORING  » 

Cheapest  House,  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  Street. 

»  TAILORING  » 

3.  S.  HAM).   Merchant  Tailor  and  Clothier, 
314  Kearny  Street. 


■4-11   413   &    415    SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


ANTI-FAT. 

The  Greatest  Discovery   of  tlie  Age  by  an 

English  lady,  who  has,  by  close  study  and  practice,  found 
a  remedy  whereby  people  of  either  sex  can  be  reduced  in 
flesh  at  the  rate  of  five  to  seven  pounds  a  month  without 
injury  to  health  or  look*,  the  skin  on  body  and  face  retain- 
ing its  smooth  appearance.  This  treatment  strengthens 
the  nerves  and  muscles,  destroying  only  the  fat,  which  is 
simply  a  watery  fluid  in  the  tissues,  producing  gout,  rheu- 
matism, incipient  paralysis,  apoplexy,  and  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  heart.  Address  ANTI-FAT,  office  box  19251 
city. 

POTOSI    niMMJ    COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  18th  day  of  January,  1884,  an 
assessment  (No.  14)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  70,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Wednesday,  the  twentieth  day  of  February,  1884, 
will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auc- 
tion, and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on 
Thursday,  the  thirteenth  day  of  March,  1884,  to  pay  the 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising 
and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  MIXING  COMPAJTV. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.     Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  1884,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  10)  of  Twenty  (20c)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  U.  S.  geld  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  th»  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San   Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Monday,  the  eleventh  (nth)  day  of  February, 
1S84,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold 
on  Saturday,  the  eighth  (8th)  day  of  March,  1884,  to  pay 
the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  costs  of  adver- 
tising and  expenses  of  sale. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WAITED. 


Rack   Numbers  of  The   Argonaut. 


Vol.  IV,  No.  4:  Vol.  XII,  No.  9.— We  will  pay  twenty- 
five  cents  each  for  either  of  these  numbers  at  the  Business 
Office  of  this  paper. 


FANCY  WORK.  i™S 

for  Kensington  Needlework,  such  as  sprnye,  and  bunches 
of  Roses,  Daisies,  Fansles,  Ferns.  Apiileblossrtns,  Ac,  Ac.; 
25  Border  Designs  of  flowers  and  vino;",  for  Embroidering 
dresses  and  other  garments ;~and  25  Elegant  Patterns  for 
Corners,  Borders  and  Centres  for  Piano-i  overs,  Tiiblo  Corera 
or  Scarfs,  Tidies  Lambrequins,  ie.,  all  for  25  cts.,  post-paid 

Stamping  Outflt  of  IO    full   size    Perforated    Patterns, 
Powder,  Distributing  Pad.    Instructions,  ic  ,  GO  cents.- 

Onr  Book  "  Manual  of  Needlework,'  tenches  how  to  dn  all 
binds  of  Embroidery,  Knitting,  Crocheting,  Lace  Vatlng, 
Ac,  35  cents,  4  for  (1.    All  the  above  for  One  Dollar. 
Address   Patteo  Pub.  Co-  47  Barclay  St.  .\-  X. 


Gold   Watch   Free. 


The  publishers  of  the  Capitol  City  Home  Guest,  the  wjlj- 
fcnownlllastraUd  Literary  nnd  Family  Mapuiao,  make  the  fol- 
Iwtnclibcral  Offer  for  tho  New  Year  :  Iho  renon  telU»« 
Ibe  lancctt  verse  in  the  Bible,  bfiorc  March  l.-t,  will  receive  s  Solid 
Gold,eLadT'n  Hunting  C'nued  Bwl»tl  ntch.  worth  »£0; 
If  there  be  more  than  one  correct  ■nm«>w«ifaM>iIwW  nomu 
dlegant  Stcm-wlndlnjc  Gciit lemon's  V  Dtcht  «"thffd,  ^ 
.kev-windlDR  English  \VuUh.     .Each  t«»b  miiiti«id l«eU.     * 


with"  then 


for  which  they  will  1 


>nthi'*nb- 


icriptioatotheHomo  Guest,  a"  50  race  Illustrated  New  Tenr  ( 
.•i"ie«tbslthe  ladiei 
winners.    Addrt 


Boot,  uTCflseTof  aSnrVlelcstDaltbeladiMwUUppreeUU,  . 

»nd  napcr  containlnir  namci  of  winner;.     Andrew  — .— »   ■ 

Pl?nbB.  of  HOME  GTJE3T,  HABTFOHD,  CONTT.. 
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C.  P.  R.  R. 


rime  Schedule,  Saturday,  October  20,  1883. 


TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


9.30  A.M. 
•4.00    P.M. 

8.00    A.M. 

3.3O   P.M. 

4.30   P.M. 

8.00  A.M, 
*4-00   P.M 

8.00   A.M 

3.30   P.M 

9.30   A.M. 

4.3O   P.M 

7.30  A.M. 
♦4.00    P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 

4.30   P.M. 

9.3O    A.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
*j.OO    P.M. 

9.30    A.M 

9.30  A.M, 
•4.00    P.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

9.30    A.M. 

4.30   P.M. 

7.30  A.M, 
I0.OO   A.M. 

3.OO  P.M. 
*5.O0    P.M. 

3.30   P.M. 

5.30    P.M. 

8.00   A.M, 

8.00   A.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

7.30   A.M. 

8.00   A..M. 

3.30    P.M. 

4.30  P.M. 
*4-oo  P.M, 

7.30  A.M. 
tlO.OO   A.M. 

3.OO    P.M. 

S.OO   A.M, 

9.3O    A.M, 

3.30  P.M, 
♦4.00   P.M. 


4.30    P.M 


DESTINATION. 


.Antioch  and  Martinez 

.Benicia 


-Calistoga  and  Napa. . 
!  Colfax ' 


I  Deming,  El  Paso  I  Express . . . 
i  and  East j  Emigrant  . 

IGalt  and  I  via  Livermore 
Stockton  J  via  Martinez 


.  Ion; 

.Knight's  Landing 

.  Los  Angeles  and  South .... 
.Livvr.nore  and  Pleasanton . 

.Madera  and  Fresno 

.Merced 


I  Mojave,  Needles,  |  Express.. . 

[  and  East j  Emigrant  . 

.  Marys ville  and  Chico 

.Nilesand  Hay  wards 


1  Ogden  and  I  Express 

I  East J  Emigrant 

1  Red  Bluff  1  via  Marysville. 
land  Tehama  i  via  Woodland.. 

. .  Redding 

. .  Sacramento,  via  Livermore. . . 

"    .  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
..San  Jose 


.Vallejo  . 


.Virginia  City. 
.Woodland 


2.40  P.M. 
12.10  P.M. 

6.40    P.M. 

8.40  P.M. 

10.10  A.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 

6.40  P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

8.4O  P-.M. 

2.40  P.M. 

7.IO  A.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

'13. IO  P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 

2,40  P.M. 

5.4O  P.M. 

•8.40  A.M. 

2.40  P.M. 

2.40  P.M. 

I2.IO  P.M. 

5.4O  P.M. 

2.4O  P.M. 

7.10  A.M. 

5.40  P-M. 

3.40  P.M. 

9.4O  A.M. 

*d-40  A.M. 

8.40  P.M. 

9.40  A.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

6.40  P-M. 

5.4O  P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

6.40  P.M. 

8.4O  P.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 

*6.0O  A.M. 

•3.40  P.M. 

t3.40  P.M. 

9.4O  A.M. 

6.40  P.M. 

2.40  P.M. 

8.40  P.M. 


6.40    I 
IO.IO    , 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  4.30  p.  M.  can  meet  Pa- 
cific Express  from  Oregon  at  Benicia;  and  that  leaving  at 
0.30  A.  M.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  the  Needles  and 
El  Paso  at  Antioch. 

*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

LUCAL  FERKY  TttAIXS  (via  Oakland  Pier). 

FROM  SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
To   EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo,  *6.3o,    7.00,    7.30,   8.00, 

8.3O,    9.OO,    9.30,    IO.OO,    IO.3O,    II.OO,    II-30,     12. OO,      12-30, 
I. OO,    I.30,    2.CO,     2.3O,     3.OO,    3.30,     4.OO,     4.3O,    5.OO,   5.3O, 

6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,   IO.OO,    II.OO,  *I2.00. 
To     FRUIT    VALE— »6.oo,    *6.3o,     *7.co,    *7.3o,    *8.oo, 

•8.30,  *3-30,  *4>oo,  "4.30,  "5.00,  *5.3o,  *6.oo,  *6-30,  9.00. 
To    FRUIT   VALE    (via  Alameda)  —  "9.30   a.   M.,   6.30, 

t II.OO,  *I2.CO    P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7-3o.  8.00,  '8.30, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  $10.30,  11.00,  jn.30,  12. co,  {12.30,  1. 00, 
ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 
7.00,  8.00,  9.00,    io.oo,   11.00,  *  12.00. 

To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  •7.30,  8.00,  *8-3o, 
9.00,  {9.30,  10.00,  4*10.30,  ii.oo,  (11.30,  12.00,  I.OO,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,    5.00,  5.30,    6.00,  6.30,    7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,    II.OO,    *I2.00. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  tS.oo, 

•8.30, 9.00,  10.00,    11.00,    Ji.oo,    2.00,    3.00,    4.00,  *4-30, 

5.00,  *5.30,  6.00,  *6-30,  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From    FRUIT    VALE— *6.23,    *6-53,    *7.23,   *7.53,  *8.23, 

•8.53,    *9-23.  *io.2i,    *4.23,    *4.53,    *5.23,    *5l53,    *6.23, 

*6.53.  7-25.  9-50- 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '5. 15,  *5-45,   $6.45, 

{9.15,  *3-i5- 
From  EAbT    OAKLAND — *5-3o,  *6.oo,   6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

8.00,  8.30,   9. co,  9.30,    io.oo,    10.30,    11.00,  11.30,   12.00, 

12.30,  1.00,   1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3-30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 

5.30,  6.00,  6.3U,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,   10.57. 
From    BROADWAY,   Oakland— "5. 37,   *6.o7)    6.37,   7.07, 

7-37.  8.07,    8.37,    9.07,    9.37,    10.07,    10.37,    rl-°7.    «-37i 

12.07,   12.37,  »-07»   1-37.  2-07.  2-37.  3-°7t  3-37.  4-07.  4-37. 

5-°7.  5-37>  6.07,  6-37>  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,   10.06,   11.06. 
From    ALAMEDA — "5.22,  *5-52,   *6.22,  6.52,  "7.22,  7.52, 

*8.22,  8.52,  g.22,  9.52,  {10.22,  10.52,  (11.22,  11.52,  $12-22, 

12.52,  ti.22,  1.52,  2.5^3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 

6.22,  6.52;  7.52,  8.53,  9.52,  10.52. 
From  BERKELEY' — *5.i5,  *5-45,  '6.15,  6.45,  '7.15,  7-45. 

•8.15,    8.45,    $9.15,    9.45,     tio-15.    10.45,    t«-iS>    "-45. 

12.45,   1-45.   2-45.  3-45.  4-I5.  4-45.  5-'5.  5-45.  6.15,    6.45, 

7-45.  8.45,  9.45,  10,45. 
From    WEST    BERKELEY— *5.45,    *6.i5,    6.45,    *7.i5, 

7.45,  8.45,    J9.15,    9.45,     10.45,    ti=-45>    1-45.    2-45.  3-45. 

4-45.  *5-i5.  5-45.  '6.15,  6.45,  *7-ij. 

CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN    FRANCISCO— '7.15,  9.15,  11.15,  "5i  3-I5- 

5-i5- 
From  OAKLAND— *6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  2.15,  4.15. 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


j  Sundays  only. 


"  Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  Jew- 
elers, ioi  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


The  Buyers'  Guide  is  is- 
sued March  and  bept.,  each 
iyear:   216  pages,  8£xlH 
l  inches,  with  over  3,30O 
illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
_  ture  gallery.    Gives  whole- 

sale prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods 
for  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluable  books  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  map 
kets  of  the  world.  We  will  mail  a  copy 
Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage — 7  cents.     Let  us  hear  from  you. 

Eespectfully, 
MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO- 

227  A  229  Wabash  A-reaae.  Chleoeo,  liL 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.       Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTFR  &  CO., 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 

Church.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 
J.   R.   COW  EN               D.  H.  SCHUYLER.           J.    W.   POR  '  ER. 
Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


QUTHETOMffi 


BROAD  UA1  UE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Corn  men  dug;  Sunday,   ^oveniuer   11,  1SS3, 

And  until  further  notice,  passenger  trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend 
Street,  betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


to.50  A.M. 

8.30  A.M. 

IO.4O  A.M. 

•3.30  P.M. 

4.25  P.M. 

*5-IO  P.M. 

6.30  P.M. 


DESTINATION. 


Mateo,  Redwood,  and.. 
. . . .  Menlo  Park 


8.30  A.M. 

IO.4O  A.M. 
♦3.30  P.M. 
4.25    P.M. 


..Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and. 
Principal  Way  Stations 


10.40  a.m.  j  . .Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.. 

•3.30  p.m.  j Salinas,  and  Monterey...  5.55  p.m. 


Ms 

A 

M 

•3.10 

A 

M 

9-°3 

A 

M 

*  10.02 

A 

M 

V3° 

P 

M 

U-59 

P 

M 

5-55 

P 

M 

9-°3 

A 

M 

*  10.02 

A 

At 

3.3b 

P 

M 

5-55 

P 

M 

10.40  a.m.  I  . .  .Rollister  and  Tres  Pinos. 


10.40   A.M. 
•3.30  P.M. 


. .  Watsonville,  boqucl,  Aptos. .  t 
(Camp  Capitola)  £c  Santa  Cruz, 
broad  gauge,  no  change  of  cars  | 


3.40  a.m.  j  ..Soledad  and  Way  Stations..  |- 


*  Sundays  excepted.       t  Sundays  only  (sportsmen's  train). 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
which  connect  with  S.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  Paraiso  and 
Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION    TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday — good  to  return  on  Monday 
— to  Santa  Clara  or   San  Jose,  $2.50;  to  Gilroy,  $4.00;  to 
Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  4>5-oo,  and  to  principal  points  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  San  Jose. 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Division  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Scheuule.     * 


SOKlh  PACIFIC  COAST  K.  K. 


TIME  TABLE. 

Coin iuenciu£  Jfomlay,  January    31st,  1884, 
and  until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  fol- 
lows: 
For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— f  10.15, 

*II.I5  A.  M.,  *4-50,  t5.00  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucclito  FeiryJ — '7.00,  *o. 20  a.  m.,  f  12.30,  *3-2o, 
*5-3°-  '5-3°  "■-  M- 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry) — '3.oo, 
t8-5o  a.  m.,  *i2.3o,  t3-35  p.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — to.40,  '6.50,  *9-i5  a.  M.,  1 12.00 
M.,  '2.50,  15.10  P.  M.  *  Week  Days.  t  Sunaays. 


For    SAUCELITO    (Week     Days)  — 9.20   a.   m„, 
3-20,5.30  p.  M. 

(Sunuays) — 7-00,  10.00  a.  m.,  12-30,  2.00,  5.30  p.  m 
From   SAUCELITO   (Week    Days)  — 7.45,  10.00 

I2.00  M.,  3.50  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 7.45,  11.00  a.  M-,  1.05,  3.15,  6.10  p.  M. 
Extra  trip — From  Saucelito,  on  Saturday  at  6.15  p 


t.15. 


11.15  A.  31.  Daily,  Sudays  excepted  (via  San  Quen- 
tin Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Dunom  Mills  and 
Way  Stations.  iThrough  Train  from  Duncan  Mills  ar- 
rives in  S.  K.  at  1.45  p.  m.) 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days   for   Stewart's    Point,  Guatala,  Point   Arena,  CurTey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino  City,  Caspar,   Noyo,  Kibesil- 
lah,  \Vest(iort,  and  all  points  on  the  Norm  Coast. 


SATURDAY   TO    MONDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing   Alonaay :     Fairfax,    $1 ;     Camp    iaylor,   $2;    Point 
Keyes,  $2.50;    i'omales,  4*3.50 ;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY    EXCURSIONS. 
7.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry,  Excursion  Train  every 

Sunday  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning,  arrives  in   San   Francisco  (via  Saucelito  Ferry) 

6.50  p.  M. 
Fares   for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1;    Camp  Taylor,  $1.75; 

Point  Reyes,  $2. 

DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.     Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 
GENERAL   OFFICES,  408    CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


Morris  &  Kennedy's 

ART  GALLERY, 

NOS.  19  AND  21  POST  STREET. 


We  have  ja*t  received  a  very  Hue  collection 
of  New  Etchings  and  Engravings,  aud  a  lot  ol 
choice  Bronzes  aud  C:i*<>.  suitable  Tor  Holi- 
day Presents.  Also,  the  very  latest  style  ol 
Frames. 

AKT  GALLERY  FREE.     OPEN  EVI,M,\«..S. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

Dealer  in   House,  .steam.   Foundry,  and 

CUMBERLAND    COAL, 

i:\UUMI  COKE  AM>  PIG  IKON, 

130  Bcale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP   <  <>11I>  V N  V 

FOR  JAPAS   AIND  CHINA 

Leave  Wharf   comer    First   and    Brannan  Streets,  at    19 
o'clock  noon,  Tor 

YOKOHAMA    AND    HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with   steamers    for  Shanghai. 

From  San   Francisco  for 
Steamer  1884.  HONGKONG. 

ARABIC Thursday,  February  7th. 

OCEANIC -Saturday,  March  8th. 

ARABIC Saturday,  April  26th. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  May   27th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 

City  ol"  Peking February  20,1884 

At  12  o'clock  M.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 

Colima February  1 

At  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  for 
MA2ATLAN,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPERICO,  SAN 
JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA,  ACAJUTLA,  LA  LIBER- 
TAD,  and  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

Tickets  to  and  from   Europe  by  any   line  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  rates  ;  also  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports. 

For  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY, 
City  of  Sydney Friday,  February  15 

At   4.30  p.  M-,  or   immediately   on  arrival  of  the  English 

Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  D1M0ND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows: 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.  M.j  on  the  5th,  10th,  '5th,  20th,  25th,  and  30th  of 
every  month.  The  steamer  sailing  the  30m  of  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.    R.  &   N.  Co.,  every  three  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MuNTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  everv  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  ev^ry  fifth  day— a.  M. 

For  EUREKA,  AkCATA,  and  H00KT0N,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  P.  M. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,    General    Agents, 

No.   10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD. 


.  W.  SPAULD1NG.        J.    PATTERSON. 


17  and  19  FREMONT    STREET,  SAN    FRANCISCO. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOK    GARDENS.    MILLS     MINES.    AND     PIRI 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA    PERCHA    AND     KIBBEB 

JIIMlt('TIEl>"G    rOMPANT. 


Uarboltzed  Rubber  Hose,  Standard.  (Maltese 
(*rons.r  Rubber  llo.r.  Lxtia  **  A  "  Rubber  Ho.te, 
Rubber  Hote,  (Competition,)  Suction  Hoite, 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  Uose,  Steam  Fire-Engiur 
Hose.  Carhollzed  ** Maltese  Cross"  Brand. 

VALVES.   GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER 

FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W7^f  AYLOR, 

MANAGER 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  I>.  SHARON,  Lessee. 

Tlif  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  tlif  centre  of  San  Fraucfeco.  It  fet  the 
model  hotel  ol'  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and 
Earthquake- proof.  It  lias  Five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The 
ventilation  Is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  cen- 
tral court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light, 
its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies. 
Its  carriage- vv ay,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is 
a  feature  hitherto  niikuown  in  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  011  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant is  the  Flueat  In  the  city. 


THE     NEVADA     BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up   Capital $3,000,000  in  tiold. 

DIRECTORS. 
James  C.   Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President  ; 
James  G.  Fair,         James  L.  Flood,         John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S    Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lim'd. 


THE   BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvokd President. 

*     Thomas   Brown Cashier. 

Byron   Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

At.Evrv -  New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California ;  lioston,  Treuiont  National 
lianii:  Chicago,  I  ulou  National  Bank;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  Sew  Zealand ;  London,  N. 
:n.  Kothschild  *v  Sous;  ihina,  Japan  India, 
and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  puuciijal  mining  districts  and  interior 
ton  ns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Fran kfort-on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Meloournc,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghai,  Yokohama. 


The  ANttLO-CALIFORNIAN  BANK 

LIMITED, 
N.  E.  corner  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets. 

London  Office,  3  Angel  Court.     New  York  Agents,  J.  W. 
Seligman  &  Co.,  21  Broad  Street. 

Authorized  Capital  Stock $0,000,000 

Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections, 
buy   and  sell    Exchange  and   Bullion,    loan   Money,   and 
issue  Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 
FRED  F.  LOW,         1  ,, 
1GN.  STE1NHART.)  Mana*ers- 
P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Cashier. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Uf  London.     Instituted  1803. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 
N0rU1c.ru  Assurance  toiupauy 

Of  Lonuon  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
ifueeu  Insurance  tompauy 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  b.  E.  corner  California  and 
Montgomery   Streets   (Safe   Deposit   Building),  San   Fran- 


COMMERCIAL,     INSURANCE    CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

FIKE     AM)     M  Altl.NE, 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


C.    J.    HUTCHINSON 


H.    R.    MANN. 


HUTCHINSON     &    MANN, 

I\M'K A.N4  i;    A*.i:M  Y . 

,22  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304   Sansome  St., 
Isan  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


BlOMi;  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

No.  216  Sansome  Street. 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  up  in  Gold) $300,000  00 

A.wets,  Jull.  1,  1XS3 684,333   S3 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PKESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  SAKS031E  STREET, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


It.  P.  IIAMWOM),  Jr., 

CIVIL  ENGINEER   AND    LAND  SVRVEYOR. 

Room  38,  318  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JOHN"  GASH. 


JOHN   J.    KEWSOM. 


MOWCOM    &  GASH, 

ARCHITECTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Bui! 

Room  33,  third  floor.  Merchants'  Exchange,  C. 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Fr: 
fornia.    Take  elevator. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


Some  acutely  considerate  person  remarked, 
upon  the  opening  night  of  "Whims,"  that  he 
thought  the  company  were  all  very  nervous,  and 
Mr.  Raymond  Holmes  especially  so.  It  is  unnec- 
essary to  say  that  this  idea  was  a  phantasm  of 
the  speaker's  own.  imagination.  Mr.  Raymond 
Holmes  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  eminently 
self-possessed  young  gentlemen  who  ever  dis- 
played that  quality  in  a  theatre.  He  reminds  one 
of  a  piece  of  crystallized  quartz,  an  article  which 
is,  I  believe,  valuable  only  as  a  specimen. 

As  a  piece  of  crystallized  effrontery  Mr.  Holmes 
and  his  attendant  whims  are  interesting.  In  the 
line  of  acting  they  are  utterly  valueless.  The  play 
is  conceded  to  be  a  combination  of "  Hobbies," 
"  Pop, "and  "  Photos,"  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  originator  of  either  of  the  three  would  quarrel 
seriously  with  the  resemblance. 
.  A  certain  enchanted  jewel  was  wont  to  lose  its 
lustre  when  it  passed  by  fraud  or  theft  into  alien 
hands.  "  Hobbies  "  is  nothing  without  Goodwin; 
"  Pop  "  is  nothing  without  Castleton  and  Mackay. 
The  theft  of  the  tenuous  thread  of  either  plot 
matters  nothing.  Plagiarism  is  not  a  crime.  It 
is  simply  an  accomplishment.  Boccaccio  claimed 
that  he  lived  his  plots  before  he  wrote  them,  but 
Shakespeare  never  cared  to  put  himself  about  so 
much  for  material,  s*  he  simply  drew  from  the 
Italian  for  plots  as  unhesitatingly  as  Boucicault 
draws  from  the  French.  Sardou  has  been  re- 
peatedly charged  with  plagiarizing  "  Odette.^'  If 
he  did,  the  gentleman  from  whom  he  took  it 
should  feel  very  much  obliged  to  him. 

But  Sardou's  plagiary  differs  slightly  in  method 
from  that  of  Raymond  Holmes.  The  latter  does 
his  work  in  a  shuffling  way,  as  if  he  didn't  dare 
to  take  it  all.  He  cuts  Professor  Whiffles's  name 
in  two,  and  takes  the  better  half  of  it.  He  alters 
the  title  of  the  play  with  an  evading  synonym. 
He  wears  the  professor's  velvet  coat  and  his  red 
wig,  and  what  then?  Why,  then  nothing.  He 
resolves  himself  again  into  Mr.  Raymond  Holmes, 
and  as  Mr.  Raymond  Holmes  can  neither  sing, 
dance,  speak,  act,  nor  be  funny  in  the  superlative 
manner  which  one  expects  of  a  star,  the  result  is 
flat.  In  fact,  the  chief  thing  about  Mr.  Holmes's 
comedy  is  such  an  infinite  willingness  to  be  funny 
that  it  becomes  infinitely  touching  if  one  remains 
long  enough  to  be  brought  around  to  this  state  of 
feeling.  No  one  really  minds  his  stealing  the 
business  of  "  Whims  "  and  "  Pop."  Those  things 
are  done  every  day.  But  it  was  injudicious  of 
him  to  submit  himself  to  a  fire  of  comparison  with 
Nat  Goodwin. 

Goodwin  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  exponent 
of  pure  natural  fun  upon  the  stage.  Any  one 
must  suffer  following  in  his  footsteps;  how  much 
more  one  who  is  neither  by  nature,  art,  nor  the 
greatest  stretch  of  courtesy,  a  comedian.  His 
appearance  in  "Whims"  is  a  throwing  of  the 
glove,  a  challenge  of  comparison  with  Goodwin 
and  Mackay;  and  the  audience  cheerfully  picked 
up  the  gauntlet. 

Mr.  Holmes  is  quite  inexpensively  supported. 
Miss  Ethel  Lynton,  the  soubrette,  is  one  of  those 
active  young  women  who  keep  one  drawing  long 
breaths  for  them  by  way  of  sympathy.  She  has 
a  pleasant  voice,  quite  good  enough  for  the  de- 
mands upon  it,  and  in  the  Prince's  dress,  or  un- 
dress, a  pair  of  the  most  unexceptionable  nether 
limbs  that  ever  opened  the  field  of  burlesque  to 
an  actress.  She  has  many  affectations  of  the  feet, 
an  affectation  peculiar  to  soubrettes,  which  comes 
of  long  courtesy  nigher  "yes,  sirs,"  as  pretty 
peasants  in  the  opera  or  the  Irish  drama.  Ethel 
Lynton  betrays  her  operatic  experience  by  the 
fact  that  she  is  all  well  enough  when  she  is  sing- 
ing, but  falls  down  the  moment  she  has  a  line  to 
speak. 

There  is  a  "  Pop"  Romeo,  with  a  tenor  leg- 
giere— very  leggiere.  The  "Pop"  Romeos,  like 
the  Madison  Square  ingenues,  are  all  cut  on  one 
pattern.  To  have  seen  and  heard  one  is  to  have 
seen  and  heard  all.  There  is  a  Major  Growl  and 
a  Fairy,  both  of  whom  answer  very  well,  as 
growls  and  fairies  go,  and  a  Miss  Rita  Stanford, 
with  a  pretty  little  voice  and  a  bad  cold,  and  with 
distinct  traces  of  talent,  obscured  as  yet  by  some 
amateurish  ways.  And  there  is  a  tooter !  At  least 
a  ynung  girl  is  adjured  by  the  Professor  "to  come 
out  and  toot  her  tooter."  Hei  "  tooter  "  is  a  cor- 
net.    Heaven,  in  planning  out  women,  made  no 

,nerial  provision  for  their  playing  cornets. 

r  they  had  flown  in  the  face  of  Providence  in 

i.nner  earlier  in  the  history  of  the  race, 

'."-',  would  never  have  written  his  passionate 


serenade;  there  would  have  been  no  pseudo-trans- 
lations of  sonnets  from  the  Portuguese  by  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Browning;  Swinburne  might  have 
drifted  into  insurance  soliciting  or  commercial 
drumming;  Leigh  Hunt  would  never  have  writ- 
ten those  pretty  quatrains  so  famous  in  the  poetry 
of  the  kiss: 

"Jenny  kissed  -me  when  we  met, 

Jumping  from  the  chair  she  sat  in, 
Time,  you  thief,  who  love  to  get 
Sweets  into  your  list,  put  that  in. 

"  Say  I'm  weary,  say  I'm  sad. 

Say  that  health  and  wealth  have  missed  me, 
Say  I'm  giowing  old,  but  add 
Jenny  kissed  me," 

if  Mrs.  Carlyle  had  had  a  corn  on  her  lips  from 
playing  the  cornet. 

Nothing  daunted  by  all  this,  the  young  girl  at 
the  Bush  Street  Theatre  attacked  the  unfamiliar 
instrument.  She  blew  into  it  that  classic  lay, 
"Wait  Till  the  Clouds  Roll  By,"  with  all  her 
might  and  main.  The  melody  was  peculiarly 
phrased,  but  the  audience  recognized  it  instantly. 
It  was  well  that  they  did,  as  an  audience,  upon 
principle,  always  applauds  familiar  music.  They 
applauded  this  vociferously. 

The  young  girl  then  blew  some  more,  exhibit- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  startling  insufficiency  of 
wind.  This  they  applauded  as  a  matter  of  habit, 
all  the  more  as  the  young  woman  with  the  cornet 
was  bowing  her  retirement. 

The  second  applause  she  construed  to  mean  en- 
core, and,  having  got  a  long  breath  in  the  flies, 
came  forward  again.  At  this  point  permit  me  to 
interpolate  the  familiar  words  of  the  familiar 
novel:  "What  then  passed  no  one  knows  but 
God  and  her  own  heart."  But  the  cornet  episode 
requires  mention  as  the  only  feature  of  the  entire 
entertainment  which  was  not  borrowed  from 
something. 

"Odette"  is  far  and  away — as  indeed,  in  the 
light  of  its  own  fame  and  that  of  its  author,  it 
should  be — the  most  striking  performance  of  the 
Jeffreys-Lewis  engagement.  The  story  is  hack- 
neyed enough.  The  discontented  fashionable 
wife  disturbs  the  monotony  of  pleasure  with  the 
excitement  of  a  liaison,  and  goes  just  far  enough 
— in  the  English  translation  at  least — to  compro- 
mise herself  irretrievably  without  actual  guilt. 
Her  punishment  seems  too  swift,  too  awful  to  be 
condign;  but  it  may  be  that  in  the  French  origi- 
nal the  situation  was  too  risquee  for  absolute 
translation.  The  hopelessness  with  which  Odette 
at  once  accepts  the  situation  seems  to  intimate  as 
much. 

But  that  it  all  plays  very  skillfully  upon  the 
chords  of  human  nature  is  evidenced  by  the  close, 
almost  painful,  attention  of  the  audience  through- 
out. The  interest  started  immediately  with  the 
very  beginning  of  the  first  act  with  the  careless 
discussion  of  the  servants  over  their  mistress's 
doings.  It  recalled  a  line  in  some  light  story: 
"  Have  we  any  secrets  from  the  detectives  who 
eat  our  salt,  take  our  wages,  and  do  our  bidding?  " 
What  would  the  drama  be  without  servants  for 
the  dens  ex  machinal 

If  there  is  a  weak  place  in  "  Odette  "  it  is  the  sec- 
ond act;  but  if  that  were  played  by  the  sprightly 
polished  people  whom  Sardou  has  always  in  his 
mind  when  he  writes,  it  would  be  simply  a  pleas- 
ant transcription  of  a  familiar  bit  of  continental 
life.  Even  at  its  worst — for  Sardou  is  never  a 
bungler  in  his  art — it  bears  well  upon  the  story, 
and  traces  Odette  naturally  enough  to  Doctor 
Oliver's  unfragrant  premises. 

All  the  weaknesses  of  the  play  lie  in  this  one 
act.  The  Count  Glaremont  de  la  Tour  pursues  a 
prospective  son-in-law  with  all  the  ardor  of  his 
prototype  in  the  other  sex.  When  he  thinks  he 
has  just  escaped  him,  to  him  enters  the  son-in-law 
in  the  person  of  that  startling  young  actor,  Mr. 
T.  Queer  Seabrooke,  and  the  Count  immediately 
has  a  fit  of  emotion,  accompanied  by  tears  in  his 
eyes  and  his  voice.  This  had  the  effect  to  make 
Mr.  Grismer,  who  was  otherwise  playing  the  grim 
Count  very  grimly,  very  amusing.  The  fact  that 
Mr.  Seabrooke  always  looks  like  a  young  man 
who  wants  to  be  a  comedian,  but  is  forced  to  be  a- 
lover,  enhanced  the  comedy  of  the  situation,  and 
when  the  Count's  two  attending  friends  retired 
ostentatiously  into  their  handkerchiefs  and  wept 
profusely  with  him,  the  situation  became  broadly 
hilarious.     It  is  touching — in  France. 

Mr.  Mestayer,  as  Bechamel,  one  of  these  emo- 
tional gentlemen,  is  once  more  far  afield  as  "a 
man  of  the  world";  and  George  Osbourne,  as 
Phillippe  la  Hoche,  is  undeniably  bad.  In  miti- 
gation of  the  circumstance,  it  is  the  first  time  that 
he  has  been  really  bad.  But  Jeffreys-Lewis  rises 
triumphant  above  all  of  these  surroundings.  She 
plays  the  third  act  with  a  grace,  a  spirit,  a  fire, 
and  a  naturalness  which  carry  the  sympathies 
with  her  in  one  great  wave  against  her  pitiless 
judge,  hopeless  as  the  outlook  is.  She  is  as  thor- 
oughly natural  in  this  act  as  she  is  thoroughly 
artistic.  The  curtain  has  never  fallen  upon  a 
greater  triumph  for  this  favorite  of  our  public. 

The  last  act,  difficult  and  different  as  it  is,  was 
played  equally  well — tenderly,  pathetically. 

Miss  Ida  Aubrey's  Berangere,  partly  through 
nature  and  partly  through  art,  was  just  such  an 


old-fashioned,  half- a  fleeted,  prim,  yet  altogether 
child-like  girl  as  might  have  grown  up  under  just 
such  circumstances,  and  did  her  part  of  the  scene 
admirably  well. 

The  audience  meantime  played  The  part  of  the 
two  friends  earlier  in  the  engagement,  and  rushed 
into  their  handkerchiefs  at  the  beginning  of  the 
act  and  remained  there  even  to  the  end.  A  series 
of  soft  snuffles,  the  truest  emotional  sound,  ac- 
companied Odette's  retirement  to  convent  peace. 
Betsy  B. 


Reynold? $  Weekly,  a  prominent  English  paper, 
publishes  a  romantic  sketch  of  Lotta:  "Her 
fathei  was  a  gold  miner,  and  her  first  years  were 
spent  in  a  log  cabin  on  the  banks  of  Rabbit  Creek, 
California.  Luck  was,  however,  dead  against 
him,  and  the  gold  never  came,  in  any  quantity  at 
any  rate.  His  daughter  Lotta  was  the  petted  and 
spoilt  child  of  the  miners;  every  one  of  them  she 
knew,  and  they  called  her  'the  little  lady.'  One 
day  a  dancing  school  was  opened  in  the  camp. 
Lotta,  at  this  time  about  seven  years  old,  quickly 
mastered  every  step  that  could  be  taught  her,  and 
soon  evinced  a  capacity  for  music.  A  theatre 
had,  meanwhile,  sprung  up  in  this  mushroom 
township,  and  the  manager  after  a  great  deal  of 
pressure,  persuaded  Lotta's  mother  to  allow  her 
to  appear.  The  night  came,  and  the  child  made 
her  debut  in  this  log  theatre,  crowded  from  end  to 
end  by  rough  miners.  She  sang  to  them,  she 
danced  for  them,  and  a  storm  of  applause  is  said 
to  have  run  through  the  building.  The  applause 
took  a  practical  form.  A  silver  shower  of  half- 
dollar  pieces  almost  overwhelmed  '  the  little  lady.' 
This  success  made  it  evident  that  Lotta  was  a 
born  actress.  She  appeared  at  St.  Louis  and 
other  towns,  and  afterward  in  San  Francisco, 
where  she  studied  for  a  while.  Ever  since,  the 
story  has  been  one  of  repeated  successes.  She  is 
said  to  be  'imensely  rich,'  and  some  years  ago,  as 
an  evidence  of  her  affection  for  Californians,  she 
presented  a  drinking-fountain,  which  cost  some 
five  thousand  pounds,  to  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco." 

A  telegram  from  Chicago,  dated  January  21st, 
says:  "E.  D,  Rice's  'Pop'  Company  concluded 
an  engagement  here  last  night,  and  were  to  have 
left  for  San  Francisco,  where  at  the  Bush  Street 
Theatre  they  were  to  have  opened  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Leavitt.  Toward  the  end  of  last 
week,  for  certain  reasons,  John  Mackeyand  Miss 
Kate  Castleton  positively  refused  to  visit  San 
Francisco,  because  of  her  contract  with  Hayman. 
At  the  solicitation  of  his  brother,  Abe  Leavitt 
came  from  Pittsburg  on  Saturday  night  and  tried, 
in  the  absence  of  Rice,  who  had  left  for  New  York, 
to  induce  the  two  objectors  to  change  their  deter- 
mination, but  his  efforts  were  unavailing." 


Emerson's  Minstrels,  at  the  Standard  Theatre, 
have  had  a  number  of  successful  stars  added  to 
their  extensive  company.  The  latest  hit  is  Ben 
Clark's  rendering  of  "California,"  a  new  ballad 
by  Ella  Sterling  Cummins,  which,  by  the  way, 
has  been  published  by  Gray,  with  the  engraving 
of  "California"  from  the  Argonaut's  Christmas 
number  as  a  vignette  title-page. 


The  Young  Ladies'  Choral,  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Ellen  Coursen  and  Professor  Joseph 
Roeckel,  gave  their  eighth  musicale  at  Dashaway 
Hall,  on  Thursday  evening  January  ioth,  to  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  audience. 


The  Harrison-Gourlay  Company  end  their  en- 
gagement at  the  Grand  Opera  House  to-night. 
Next  Monday  evening  the  Knights  of  Pythias  re- 
ceive a  benefit,  at  which  the  Jay  Rial  Troupe  will 
perform  "  London  Assurance." 


Charley  Reed,  manager  and  director  of  the  Em- 
erson Minstrels,  left  on  Tuesday  for  Los  Angeles 
to  enjoy  a  vacation  of  two  weeks.  On  his  return 
he  will  produce  a  new  conceit,  called  '"  Mooney- 
ville,  or  the  Fate  of  a  Seal." 


Miss  Jeffreys-Lewis  has  been  playing  "Odette" 
at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  since  Wednesday  night. 
Her  engagement  closes  with  next  Saturday 
night. 


William  Sheridan,  the  tragedian,  opens  next 
Monday  night  at  Haverly's  California  Theatre, 
in  "  King  Lear." 


The  Raymond  Holmes  Company,  in  "  Whims,' 
at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  have  drawn  well. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

The  Schumann  Club. 
Last  October  studies  were  commenced,  by  a 
number  of  ladies,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  D. 
W.  Loring,  with  a  view  of  forming  a  musical  club, 
similar  in  plan* and  purpose  to  the  Loring  Club. 
Various  meetings  and  regular  rehearsals  have 
taken  place  since  that  time,  the  organization  has 
assumed  the  name  of  the  *'  Schumann  Club,"  and 
an  invitation  concert  will  be  given  next  Thursday 
evening,  January  31st,  at  B'nai  B'rith  Hall.  Much 
interest  has  already  been  manifested  in  the  plan, 
and  numerous  applications  have  been  made  for 
active  membership.  Fifty-five  ladies  will  take 
part  in  the  concert;  and,  as  the  full  number  is 
limited  to  sixty,  it  is  plain  that  the  lists  even  now 
are  threatened  with  over-crowding.  New  mem- 
bers have  been  refused  admission  until  after  the 
concert,  as  that  affair  will,  in  a  measure,  deter- 
mine the  future  of  the  club.  It  is  highly  proba- 
ble that,  like  the  Loring  Club,  it  will  be  placed 
on  a  permanent  basis,  with  associate  members. 
In  any  case  it  will  not  be  given  up,  although  the 
exact  manner  of  its  future  existence  is  yet  unde- 
cided. Many  charming  effects  are  capable  of  be- 
ing produced  by  a  chorus  of  ladies1  voices  only, 
and  a  fine  musical  literature  awaitsany  movement 
in  this  direction.  The  programme  prepared  for 
Thursday  evening  is  an  excellent  illustration  in 
point.  Among  its  many  attractions,  the  Spin- 
ning Song,  from  Wagner's  "Flying  Dutchman," 
Rubinstein's  "Song  of  the  Summer  Birds,"  and 
the  "  Bridal  Chorus  "  from  Rheinberger's  cantata , 
"Clara  of  Eberstein,"  are  included.  "  Presage  of 
Spring,"  by  Hollander,  a  four-part  songforvoices 
only  will  be  given;  also  "Fidelin,"  by  Brahms; 
"Spring  again  with  azure  band,"  by  Eitner; 
Yierling's  "Briar  Rose,  "and  "  The  Naiad  "  (with 
alto  solo)  by  Rubinstein.  In  the  "Little  Bird," 
a  Swedish  song  by  Soedermann,  a  tenor  solo 
will  be  taken  by  Mr.  Tippett,  who  is  announced 
to  assist  the  club.  Schubert's  soprano  solo,  "The 
Erl  King,"  also  furnishes  food  for  anticipation, 
and  the  occasion,  as  a  whole,  promises  to  be  one 
of  exceeding  interest.  F.  A. 


The  Emma  Abbott  English  Opera  Company 
opens  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  Monday  evening, 
February  4th,  in  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor."  The 
following  artistes  compose  the  troupe:  Miss  Emma 
Abbott,  primadonna;  Madame  Zelda  Seguin,  con- 
tralto; Mademoiselle  Marie  Hindle,  mezzo-so- 
prano; Mademoiselle  Julie  Rosewald,  soprano; 
Madame  Sinico,  soprano;  Signor  Fabrini,  tenor; 
William  Castle,  tenor;  Victor  Novello,  tenor; 
Signor  Tagliapietra  and  Walter  Allen,  baritones; 
and  Signor  Campobello  and  William  Broderick, 
bassos.  The  grand  chorus  and  orchestra  are 
under  the  leadership  of  Signor  J.  H.  Rosewald. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  operas  to  be  pro- 
duced next  week,  together  with  the  singers  who 
are  embraced  in  the  respective  casts :  Monday, 
opening  night,  "Lucia" — Abbott,  Hindle,  Tag- 
liapietra, Campobello,  Novello,  and  Fabrini; 
Tuesday,  Verdi's  opera,  "Rigoletto" — Abbott, 
Seguin,  Tagliapietra,  Broderick,  Allen,  and  Fa- 
brini; Wednesday,  Adolph  Adams's  opera,  "King 
for  a  Day" — Abbott,  Seguin,  Tagliapietra,  Cam- 
pobello, Allen,  and  Castle;  Thursday,  three  prima 
donnas  in  "Mignon" — Abbott,  Rosewald,  Se- 
guin, Campobello,  Broderick,  Allen,  and  Castle; 
Friday,  (Abbott's  "Last  Rose  of  Summer "), 
"Martha" — Abbott,  Seguin,  Tagliapietra,  Brod- 
erick, Allen,  and  Fabrini;  Saturday  afternoon, 
grand  matinee — Emma  Abbott  and  entire  com- 
pany; Saturday  night,  second  production  of 
"King  for  a  Day";  Sunday,  Verdi's  opera,  "II 
Trovatore  " —  Rosewald,  Seguin,  Tagliapietra, 
Broderick,  and  Fabrini. 


February  nth,  "  Princess  Ida  "  will  be  produced 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  New  York. 


Jay  Rial  enters  on  the  business  management  of 
the  Bush  Street  Theatre  shortly. 


A  benefit  has  been  tendered  to  Mr.  Stephen  W. 
Leach,  the  veteran  actor  and  musician,  by  his 
many  friends.  It  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bohemian  Club,  and  will  take  place  at  Piatt's 
Hall,  Friday  evening,  February  1st.  The  pro- 
gramme is  n»t  entirely  decided  upon,  but  its  prin- 
cipal features  will  be  about  as  follows:  Two 
choruses  (lor  male  voices)  will  be  sung  by  mem- 
bers from  the  Loring  and  Bohemian  Clubs;  these 
choruses  were  composed  by  Mr.  Leach,  and  will 
be  sung  under  his  direction.  A  novel  feature  of 
the  evening  will  be  a  monologue  by  Monsieur 
Paul  Juignet,  a  retired  French  comedian;  this 
was  written  specially  far  him  by  Victorien  Sar- 
dou, and  has  been  most  successful  in  Paris.  Mr. 
J.  R.  Grismer  will  deliver  a  recitation,  and  there 
will  be  a  baritone  solo  by  Mr.  Harry  Gillig.  A 
violin  solo,  a  "  Serenade  in  D  minor  "  (com- 
posed by  Mr.  J.  D.  Redding)  will  be  played  by 
Mr.  Henry  Heyman;  this  has  never  been  given  in 
public  before.  It  is  expected  that  solos  will  be 
sung  by  Miss  Louise  Elliott  and  Miss  Pauline 
Olmstead,  and  Mr.  Leach  will  give  some  of  his 
specialties.  The  beneficiary  is  a  most  popular 
gentleman,  and  there  will  doubtless  be  a  large  and 
brilliant  audience. 


"Conspiracy,"  Dan  O'Connell's  new  comedy- 
drama,  has  been  taken  for  Australia, 
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A    FLOATING     THEATRE. 
The  Chapman   Family  011  a  Dramatic   Flatboat:. 

"The  project  now  being  mooted  of  a  floating 
theatre,"  said  Mr.  George  F.  Browne  to  a  New 
York  Sun  reporter,  "reminds  me  of  the  only  one 
that  was  ever  a  success.  It  was  that  built  by 
William  Chapman,  the  eldest  of  the  wonderful 
Chapman  family,  not  one  member  of  which  but 
was  an  artist,  and  hardly  one  but  was  a  musician. 
They  were  so  many  that  it  would  take  a  long  time 
to  give  a  separate  history  of  each.  Caroline  Chap- 
man "'as  for  a  long  time  in  Burton's  company. 
Hair,  Chapman,  a  nephew  of  W.  B.,  married 
Julia  .  rake,  and  was  the  father  of  the  Chapman 
sisters,  Blanche  and  Ella.  The  Chapmans  were 
English,  and  dated  from  Drury  Lane,  London, 
very  far  back — two  centuries  ago  the  name  was  in 
old  English  play-bills. 

"William  B.  Chapman,  born  in  1769,  was  the 
first  of  the  family  to  come  to  our  shores.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  on  the  American  stage 
in  1827,  at  the  old  Bowery,  as  Billy  Lackaday. 
He  was  one  of  the  finest  Doctor  Panglosses  I 
have  ever  seen;  but  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
low  comedy  or  any  one  line  of  business,  and  was 
equally  fine  in  all. 

"The  family  were  call  'the  gypsy  family,' be- 
cause they  spoke  a  gibberish  among  themselves 
that  none  but  themselves  could  understand.  It 
was  neither  a  dead  nor  a  living  language,  unless 
perhaps  that  of  some  gypsy  tribe.  It  used  to 
make  those  acting  with  them  nervous  to  hear 
them  jabbering  this  jargon.     The  name  of  the 

§ypsy  family  was  afterward  fastened  upon  them 
y  their  traveling  in  their  floating  theatre.  It 
was  in  reality  only  a  Mississippi  flatboat,  but  was 
exceedingly  large,  as  it  could  seat  four  hundred 
people,  and  contained  the  scenery,  properties,  etc., 
and  living  accommodations  for  the  entire  family. 

"  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly  how  many  years 
they  ran  the  flatboat,  but  you  may  judge  that  it 
was  no  inconsiderable  period  from  the  fact  that  a 
large  family  of  children  was  born  to  William 
Hamilton  on  that  floating  theatre.  Hamilton 
married  one  of  old  man  Chapman's  daughters, 
and  what  with  the  original  family,  the  marriages, 
and  intermarriages,  they  had  sufficient  people  to 
cast  even  the  fullest  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies. 
Of  course,  some  of  the  parts  had  to  be  doubled 
occasionally,  and  a  man  who  was  killed  in  one 
scene  woula  appear  in  the  next,  alive  and  well,  as 
some  other  character;  but  that  was  only  in  such 
plays  as  demanded  verv  large  casts,  like  'Hamlet.' 
Orchestra  they  had  none — that  is,  not  in  the 
front  of  their  theatre — but  they  played  all  the 
necessary  music  behind  the  scenes.  That  was  in 
the  day  of  music  in  plays.  No  actor  or  actress 
could  come  on  then  without  a  chord.  The  '  front- 
wood  robber,'  dressed  in  top-boots  and  buried  in 
inky  whiskers  and  wig,  delivered  himself  of  his 
villainous  schemes  conhdentially  to  the  audience 
to  pizzicato  music.  Everybody  died  to  slow  mu- 
sic. In  one  piece  Harry  Chapman,  who  was  first 
violin,  was  off  the  stage,  and  so  was  every  one 
else.  Harry  received  a  fatal  sword-thrust,  and 
fell  with  his  head  and  shoulders  off  the  stage,  and 
spoke  his  last  speech,  and  played  slow  music  for 
himself  to  die  by.  The  Chapman  family  were 
even  more  ingenious  in  stage  expedients  than  the 
rest  of  the  strollers  of  that  time. 

"  They  hardly  ever  bought  anything  to  eat  on 
the  boat,  but  subsisted  mainly  on  the  fish  they 
caught.  The  lines  were  always  out  trolling  dur- 
ing the  performances,  and  any  one  of  them  would 
rush  off  even  in  the  middle  01  a  speech  to  pull  in 
a  fish.  One  night  the  elder  Chapman  was  play- 
ing '  The  Stranger.'    He  had  just  exclaimed  : 

" '  O  God !  O  God !  What  are  chains  or 
death  ' when  some  one  behind  cried  out : 

"'A  bite,  a  bite,  Bill!' 

"He  flew  off,  pulled  up  his  line,  returned  and 
continued  his  speech. 

"  ' compared  to  misery  like  mine?  ' 

"  In  the  same  play  The  Stranger  calls  'Fran- 
cis! '  twice,  but  Francis  does  not  appear  until  the 
second  time  of  calling.  The  Stranger  then  impa- 
tiently demands :  'Where  were  you  when  I 
called? ' 

"One  night  The  Stranger  called  four  times  be- 
fore Francis  made  his  appearance,  and  in  reply  to 
The  Stranger's  question,  the  Chapman  who 
played  Francis  answered,  with  a  smile  of  great 
satisfaction : 

" 'I  was  hauling  in  the  finest  nine-pound  cat- 
fish you  ever  laid  eyes  on.' 

"  It  was  jokingly  said  that  the  Chapmans 
always  smelt  fishy,  even  years  after  they  had  given 
up  the  flatboat.     I  used  to  fancy  so." 

"  Did  they  eat  nothing  but  fish?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  they  had  plenty  of  provisions.  They 
would  take  chickens,  eggs,  hams,  meat,  flour,  but- 
ter, corn,  and  anything  of  that  kind,  as  admit- 
tance fees,  and  as  the  farmers  were  very  liberal 
with  such  commodities,  you  may  be  sure  the  float- 
ing actors  had  a  variety  of  food  and  plenty  of  it. 
Of  course  they  chargea  an  admittance  fee,  and  as 
it  was  in  the  old  slavery  times,  the  Southerners 
were  not  stingy.  They  would  inquire:  'How 
much  to  see  the  show?  '  And  being  told — I  for- 
get the  scale  of  prices,  but  think  it  was  high — 
ncy  would  fling  down  a  ten  ortwenty-dollar  gold 
piece,  and  never  wait  for  change.  Then,  too, 
there  prevailed  a  custom  of  throwing  money  to 


the  performers  instead  of  flowers,  and  if  anything 
pleased  the  fancy  of  the  audience,  like  a  dance  or 
a  song,  they  would  shower  down  the  '  yellow 
hoys.  I  fancy  that  custom  would  even  now  be 
acceptable  to  some  of  our  performers. 

"  I  do  not  think  the  floating  gypsies  had  any 
bills — certainly  not  any  programmes.  A  bill  oi  a 
performance  by  them  would  be  a  great  curiosity 
now.  I  have  never  seen  one,  and  my  collection 
of  play-bills  is  very  large  and  varied.  They  drew 
up  to  a  wharf,  moored,  and  put  out  a  canvas  an- 
nouncing their  entertainment.  This  was  suffi- 
cient. The  news  that  'the  players  had  come' 
soon  spread  among  the  country  folk,  and  long  be- 
fore the  doors  were  opened  the  fanners  and  plant- 
ers, with  their  families,  were  on  hand,  in  every 
style  of  conveyance,  and  loaded  down  with  the 
best  products  of  that  rich  and  fertile  country. 

"It  took  the  Chapman  family  pretty  much  a 
whqle  season  to  travel  down  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio.  The  men  did  the  navigating,  the  women 
the  cooking.  They  finally  broke  up  the  show, 
becoming  weary  of  the  life,  but  not  because  it  was 
not  prohtable,  for  the  small  places  they  usually 
played  in  never  saw  any  theatre  but  theirs.  They 
never  played  in  the  large  cities,  like  Cincinnati, 
although  they  often  laicfup  there  for  a  while. 

"They  drifted  apart,  going  various  ways,  win- 
ning more  or  less  renown.  Death  has  claimed 
nearly  all  of  them  now,  although  I  understand 
that  the  widow  of  Hamilton  is  living  in  New 
York.  She  was  a  fine  singer  and  brilliant  musi- 
cian, and,  although  of  a  great  age,  still  earns  her 
subsistence  by  teaching  music." 


There  was  no  performance  at  the  London  Ly- 
ceum on  a  recent  Monday  night,  Miss  Anderson 
wisely  preferring  to  give  herself  three  consecutive 
nights'  rest.  After  the  performance  on  Saturday 
night,  all  the  company  were  called  together,  and 
each  member  of  it,  including  the  stage  hands, 
ushers,  etc.,  received  a  Christmas  present  from 
"our  Mary,"  together  with  an  autograph  likeness 
of  herself.  At  the  conclusion,  three  hearty  Eng- 
lish cheers  were  given  with  a  will  for  her  and 
"  Papa"  Griffin." 

»■♦■■. 

Traveled  the  Royal  Road. 

There  is  but  one  royal  road  to  success.  It  is 
paved  with  honesty,  fair-dealing,  industry,  enter- 
prise, and  sagacity. 

It  is  by  traveling  this  royal  road  that  the  Pa- 
cific Bank  has  obtained  its  wonderful  success. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  principles  mentioned 
that  has  been  the  means  of  guiding  it  to  the  high 
and  honorable  position  which  it  has  always  occu- 
pied. 

Business  men,  therefore,  very  naturally  place  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  safety  of  their  interests  which 
they  entrust  to  its  care. 


S 


A  New  Enterprise. 

Something:  that  will   Prove  a  Benefit  to   Strangers 
visiting  the  City. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Lewis,  the  renowned  modiste  of 
San  Francisco,  whose  dress-making  parlors  are 
in  Thurlow  Block,  126  Kearny  Street,  has  intro- 
duced a  new  enterprise  to  her  already  successful 
business,  which  will  prove  highly  beneficial  to 
strangers  in  the  city.  Her  method  will  be  to 
send  competent  persons  to  guests  upon  their  arri- 
val aj  hotels,  who  can  then  designate  what  pur- 
chases they  desire  to  make,  and  they  will  be  con- 
ducted at  once  to  the  most  reliable  stores  in  the 
city.  In  this  way,  the  buyer  will  be  saved  time, 
inconvenience,  and  exorbitant  charges  by  unprin- 
cipled sellers,  who  invariably  take  advantage  of 
strangers.  This  is  a  system  of  business  entirely 
new  here,  although  extensively  carried  on  in  the 
East,  and  in  the  larger  cities  of  Europe,  Ladies 
of  the  interior  can  send  an  order,  with  bust  and 
length  measurements,  with  piece,  to  Mrs.  Lewis, 
antfhave  any  article  forwarded  to  them. 


—  Mr.  Alfred  Kelleher  desires  to  an- 
nounce  that  he  has  resumed  teaching  at  his  rooms, 
Nos,  62  and  63  City  of  Paris  Building. 

■  -♦-  • 

—  Iron,  potash,  and  the  rest  vegetable 
alteratives  render  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  unequaled 
as  a  blood  medicine. 


—  The  Metropolitan  Hall  is  the  finest 
auditorium  in  the  city  for  Lectures,  Concerts, 
Readings,  Recitals,  or  Public  Meetings.  The 
upholstery  is  new  and  elegant,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  seats  is  unequaled  in  any  theatre  or  hall 
on  this  coast. 


—  Go    to    Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New    Photo- 
graphic Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  sts. 


—  Ayer's  Cathartic  Pills  cleanse  the 
system,  stimulate  the  appetite  and  digestive  or- 
gans, vitalize  the  blood,  and  thus  renew  the  gold- 
en age  of  youth. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Mar- 
ket,  cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).  Office  hours, 
9  to  5.  ^ 

•  —  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


—  C  O.  Dean,  D.D.S.,  126  Kearny  St.  (Thur- 
low Block).     Laughing  gas.     Office  hours,  o.  to  5. 


ASK    FOR    SOFT    FIMSH 


CLACE 

Spool  ;Cotton. 

Experienced  op- 
erators on  all  Sew- 
ing Machines  rec- 
ommend it  in  pref- 
emnce   to   all'  oth- 


For  sale  by  all 
dealers. 


l'aclttc  f  oast  Agency,  2 id  Pine  Street,  s.  jr. 


I CHI     B Att 


mmw, 


"  I  have  never  seen  their  equal." — Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 
A.  L.  Bancroft  A  Co.,  791  Market  St.  S.  F.,  Sole  Agent?. 


BAUTJWIX   THEATRE. 


Opera  Season  Commencing  Feb.  4th,  1884. 


ENGAGEMENT  OF  THE  RENOWNED 

EMMA     ABBOTT 

GRAftD  OPERA  COMPANY. 

ABBOTT,  ROSEWALD,  SINICO, 

SEGLIN,  FABRINI,  NOVELLO, 

CASTLE.  TAGLIAPIETRA,    CAMFOBELLO, 

BRODERICK.  ALLEN. 

COMPLETE    CHORl'S    AMI    ORCHESTRA. 

J.  H.  ROSEWALD,  DIRECTOR. 

Monday Lucia,  Bride  of  iaiuniernioor 

Tuesday Rigoletto 

Wednesday,  first  time King  for  a  Day 

Thursday,  three  prima  donnas MigllOU 

Friday,  Abbott's  "  Last  Rose  of  Summer  *'. .  .Martha 
Saturday  Matinee,  1st  Emma  Abbott  Matinee 

Saturday  Mg;ht King  for  a  Day 

Sunday  .. 11  Trovatore 

Choice  seats  now  on  sale  at  the  box  office.  Orchestra 
and  Dress  Circle,  $1.50:  Balcony,  reserved,  $1;  Boxes, 
$8,  $12,  and  $15. 


TO    CONSUMERS 


SPRING  VALLEY 

WATER. 


Two  dry  seasons  have  so  diminished  tlie 
quantity  of  water  in  our  Storage  Reser- 
voirs, that  we  are  compelled  to  ask  con- 
sumers to  use  every  precaution  to  prevent 
waste. 

We  shall  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
heep  the  city  supplied  with  water,  and 
spare  no  expense  to  accomplish  it;  but  un- 
less waste  is  stopped  it  may  be  necessary, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  season,  to  limit 
the  supply  oi  water  to  each  consumer. 

As  your  pjoperty  is  endangered  by  a  lack 
of  pressure  in  the  mains  for  the  lire  De- 
partment,  we  trust  thai  all  consumers 
will  assist  us  in  this  emercency. 

Ry  order  of  the  Roard  oi  Directors. 
W.  H.  LAWBE.ME, 
General  Superintendent 
Spring  Valley  Water  Works. 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

MARRI.E  MASTTEES,    made   of  0>YX,  COL- 
ORED, ITALIAN,  and  STATUARY  MAR- 
RLES.    Monuments  and  Headstones. 
W.  H.  Met  OEtMK'K, 

827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  S.  F. 


JOEI.\  TAILOR  &  CO. 

!  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASSAYERS"    MATERIALS, 
Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.    Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


Southwest  cor.  oi  Rush.    Established   1877g 

PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal  in- 
struction in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons.     Annlv  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  p.  m. 


ELITE   BOUQUET 

AND. 

PECK'S 
TRIPLE  EXTRACT 

KOF    THE 

HANDKERCHIEF  ! 

isr  am,  oitoits.  tbv  it. 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  THE 

WESTERN     PERFIMERY    CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


L.   GREENBAUM,   PROPRIETOR. 

1  OK   SALE    ETEKYWHERE. 

J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

And  Dealers  In  tients'  Furnishing  Goods, 

415  MOXTtiOMERIf  STREET, 

Bet.  California  A  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


The  DRESS  REFORM 
CORSET". -The  Finest 
Corset  on  the  Coast. — 

Try  it,  and  vol-  will  like 
it. —  Glove-fitting,  graceful, 
comfortable,  "just  the  thing" 
for  stout  figures.    Bones  are 

SO     PLACED     THEY    WILL    NOT 

break.  Sold  by  us  for  the 
past  6  years  strictly  on  its 
merits.  Sent  to  any  address 
postpaid,  "$3.00.  Will  ex- 
change if  it  does  not  fit.  In 
ordering,  send  a  tight  waist, 
hip,  and  bust  measure,  taken 
outside  of  your  dress.  Send 
for  illustrated  book  of  our 
Union  Under-Flannel s, 
Shoulder  Braces,  Corded 
Waists,  Hose  and  Skirt  Sup- 
porters, etc. — which  took  the 
first  prize  (a  silver  medal)  at 
the  late  Mechanics*  Fair — to 
the  only  Depot  for  these  goods. 

M.  11.  OBER  A  CO., 
Boston  Dress  Reform  Rooms, 
Established  1S76.  326  Sutter  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


ILKMDonaia^ 

Pf!£S/D£NZ. 


KVesaria. 

,      V/CE-PREST 

stablished 
•1863- 


CapitalSiock 
$1,000,000.00 

S   $450,000.00 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  1, 1SS4 

The  following:  statement  shows  the  con- 
dition of  this  bank  January  i,  1884:    .... 

Ours  is  the  oldest  chartered  banking  institution  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Our  connections  are  completeforthe  transaction 
of  any  and  all  kinds  of  banking  or  collection  business. 

Individuals,  firms,  corporations,  con- 
templating a  change  in  their  present  banking  arrange- 
ments, or  opening  an  account  in  this  city,  will  do  well 
to  communicate  with  us. 


Solvent  Bills  Receivable. .S2,509.»21  35 
Real  Estate  -Banlti's  house  130.000  00 
OtherReal  Estate 14.996  60 

GOVt.BondS.  BailKStOCltsA;c.  111,993  Oo 
Dae  from  solvent  Banks-..  3SS.206  64 
Money  on  hand ■     633.160  16 

S3,778,077  SO 
Liabilities. 
Capital  Stock 81,000.000  00 

furplnsFnnd 450.000  00 
ndivided  Profits 6.120  35 

Hue  Depositors 2,167.652  57 

Due  Ranks 114,304  88 

Dne  Dividend  So.  69 40  000  OO 

83,778,077  SO 
All  matters  intrusted  to  our  care  will  beattended 
to  with  promptness,  fidelity,  and  in  strict  confidence. 

R.  H.  JIfDOSAI.n,  Prcs't. 


C.    ADOLPHE     LOW    &    CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

San  Francisco. 

OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR  STREET. 
KsT  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. "tES 


WiH.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON. 

Have  agents   in   every   urominent   commercial   city  in  the 
world. 

H.  M.  NEWHAL.L,  &  CO. 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

So.     309    SA\SII)li:    STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

204  and  20G  California  Street, 

•  SAN   FRANCISCO. 
Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  :o  Honolulu,  H.  I. 

TABER,  BARKER  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesale  Grocers, 

10S  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS. 


A.    CHEESEBROUGH. 


.V.  H.   DIMOND. 


WILLIAMS,  DIMOXD  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

zo2  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

CEORCE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  1854), 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION 

JIEIU  HANTS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 

39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Telephone 
Xo.  35.    • 

JOHi    DAMEL  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in  Italian  Marble  and  Scotch  Granite 

HOM.UEMS    AM>    MANTELS. 

No.  421    Pine   Street,  between   Montgomery  and   Kearny, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

_  43TlManufacturers  of  Monuments,  Headstones,  Mantel- 
pieces, Plumbers'  Stones,  Table  and  Counter  Tops,  Impos- 
ing_Stones,  etc.,  at  lowest  cash  prices. 


Art -Painted,    Plain,    and    Glazed 

TILES 

For   Decorations. 

'.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

-  ■■-,  313,  31S,  and  317  Market  Street. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Manufacturing  Jewelers  and  Importers  of  FINE 
WATCHES,  DIAMONDS  AMI  OTHER  PRECIOUS 
STONES.        FRENCH    CLOCKS    AND    SILVERWARE. 

119    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


SOLE  AGENCY  FOR  THE 

HENRY  F.  MILLER 


(Factory  Hoston,  Mass.)  ami 


HEMME   &  LONG 

(Factory  corner  Clay  and  I'olk  Streets,  San  Francisco) 

AND  THE  TAYLOR  &  FARLEY  ORGANS. 
WOODWORTH,  SCHELL   &  CO. 

101   STOCKTON   ST.,  cor.  O'Farrell.         J.  B.  Curtis,  Manager. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Mailed  Free  on  Application. 
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WALL    PAPER, 

Artistic  Designs,  American,  French,  and  English.  Corniee  Poles  and 
Fixtures.  Sole  Agents  on  Pacific  Coast  for  LINCRFSTA  WALTON, 
the  new  and  indestructible  Wall  Decoration.  Imitation  Stained 
and  Ground  Glass,  for  residences,  churches,  etc.  Frescoing  and 
Interior  Decorating  a  specialty. 

WINDOW    SHADES. 

Samples   and   Estimates  furnished   on   Application. 

G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO.,  645  &  647  MARKET  ST. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OFiCALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL,  - 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1SS2, 
D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
AI.PHEI'S  BIXE,  Vice-President. 


§750,000 
$1,350,000 
Will. I  All  J.  DirrON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 

AGENTS   IX   ALL  THE    PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


UNIVERSALLY   PRESCRIBED  by  the   FACULTY. 

A  Laxative  and  Refreshing  Fruit 
Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

emorrhoids. 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 

Prepared  by 


TAMAR  - 


INDIEN 


Pharmacien   de  premiere  ciassc 
de  la  Faculte  de  Paris, 


PHI  I     1    HIM       =?  Rue  Rambuteau,  Paris. 
\J  11  I  L  LU  I  1      Tamar  —  unlike   pills  and   the 


isual  purgatives — is  agreeable 
to  take  and  never  produces  irri- 
tation. 


SOLD    BY  ALL    DRUGGISTS. 


PAY0T,UPHAM&C0. 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers 

and  Blank  Book  Mannfacturers, 

204  Sansoine  Street,  near  Pine. 


THE   HARKNESS 

FIRE 

EXTINGUISHER 

First  Premium    Mechanics'  Institute.  1882. 

D.  S.  BROWS   &   CO., 

36  California  Street,  San  FrauciNeo, 

General  Agents  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  CALIFORNIA 

SAVINGS    AND     LOAN    SOCIETY. 

Junction  Market  and  Powell  Sts. 

Deposits  received.      Loans  made  on  city 
and  country  property  at  low  rates. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  8,  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way.  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFC.  CO. 
303  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HOTEL 

SIERRA  MADRE  VILLA, 

On  the  mountain  side. 

In  an  Orange  ttrove,  Near  I,os  Angeles. 


Has  been  enlarged  10  accommodate  One  Hundred  Guests. 
For  climate,  health,  comfort,  pure  water,  and  beauty  of 
scenery,  it  has  no  equal  on  this  coast.  General  Sherman 
says  it  surpasses  all  other  places  on  the  American  continent 
for  a  quiet  good  time. 

For  further  information,  address 

W.  townn.i..  Proprietor, 

San  Gabriel,  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 
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The  value  of  American  farming  land  is  attracting  the 
notice  of  moneyed  Europeans,  and  large  investments  are 
being  made  in  agricultural  property.  The  English,  with 
their  keen  appreciation  of  landed  estates,  are  prominent  in 
the  movement.  Great  blocks  of  wild  lands  in  Texas  and 
in  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  are  be- 
ing purchased.  If  these  lands  were  to  be  subdivided,  sold 
to  actual  occupants  in  small  holdings,  and  brought  under 
actual  cultivation  by  so  respectable  a  class  of  immigrants 
as  English  farmers  are  admitted  to  be,  the  movement 
would  be  free  from  its  present  serious  objections.  To  al- 
low Englishmen,  or  anybody  else,  to  invest  in  large  tracts  of 
land  with  the  intention  of  holding  them  for  speculative 
rise  in  value,  is  altogether  inadmissible,  if  we  have  any 
law  to  prevent  such  monopoly.  Our  public  domain  should, 
by  proper  acts  of  Congress,  be  at  once  guarded  from  spoli- 
ation; and  it  would  not  be  an  unwise  policy  for  our 
Government  to  devise  a  code  regulating  the  ownership 
of  landed  property  in  this  country.  Observing  the  diffi- 
culties that  in  older  and  more  densely  populated  countries 
arise  from  the  tenure  of  landed  property,  and  from  the  ex- 
tent of  landed  estates,  it  would  be  prudent  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  the  individual  States,  to 
chart  out  and  limit  the  extent  of  ownership  in  landed  prop- 
erty. We  have  had  no  fear  that  the  donation  of  public 
lands  to  railroad  companies  as  subsidies  in  aid  of  con- 
structing roads  would  work  inconvenience  to  the  public  or 
injury  to  the  public  good;  nor  has  it.  The  first  grant  of 
public  land  of  which  we  have  personal  knowledge  and  op- 
portunity to  observe  its  effect  was  the  grant  to  the  road 
through  the  com  lands  of  Illinois.  The  construction  of 
this  road  gave  value  to  the  land  through  which  it  passed, 
induced  immigration,  and  the  result  has  been  most  bene- 
ficial. We  have  seen  the  steady,  onward,  westward  march 
of  empire  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  keep 
step  with  the  progress  of  railroad  building.  Those  great 
midland  plains  where  the  buffalo  roamed  were  within  our 
generation  valueless  and  unoccupied.    The  great,  dotted 


American  desert  of  our  school-day  maps  is  now  the  seat  of 
empire  and  civilization.  Wherever,  from  the  cold  north- 
ern land  of  the  Dakota  to  the  Arcadia,  where,  in  the  land  of 
the  magnolia,  Evangeline  sought  the  son  of  Basil  the 
blacksmith,  national  development  has  kept  pace  with  the 
construction  of  railroads,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Central 
Pacific  and  Union  Pacific,  the  Northern  and  the  South- 
ern Pacific  roads.  Intervening  gaps  of  mountain,  plain, 
and  desert  have  been  leaped  by  the  immigrant,  and  this  our 
coast  of  the  Pacific  has  become  the  seat  of  an  isolated 
empire.  The  gap  of  less  genial  climate  and  less  fruitful 
lands  is  yet  to  be  filled,  and  is  filling  through  the  same 
agencies  which  have  promoted  the  settlement  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi  and  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra.  Grants 
to  aid  railroad  building  place  the  title  where  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  gTantee  to  sell  in  small  subdivisions,  in  or- 
der that  settlement  and  production  may  afford  passengers 
and  merchandise  for  transportation.  The  ownership 
of  land  by  non-residents  who  will  not  sell  nor  culti- 
vate, who  hold  for  speculation  and  future  descendants, 
presents  the  land  question  in  an  altogether  different  and 
more  objectionable  form.  The  one  thing  on  God's  earth 
which  wealth  should  not  be  allowed  to  monopolize  is 
land.  The  extent  of  territory  is  fixed;  the  extent  of  pop- 
ulation is  only  limited  by  land.  If  the  law  shall  make 
it  possible  for  wealth  to  absorb  and  not  cultivate,  then  the 
law  makes  discrimination  in  favor  of  land  ownership  against 
human  life.  It  is  the  question  of  the  life-raft  in  mid-ocean 
with  the  storm  lashing  it.  It  is  the  question  of  brute  phys- 
ical force,  in  which  the  strongest  and  the  most  brutal  is 
triumphant.  The  difficulty  is  not,  however,  without  local 
remedy;  and  titled  Englishmen  would  do  well  to  reflect 
upon  the  fact  that  the  ramifications  of  republican  govern- 
ment extend  from  the  bronze  feather  of  the  Indian  which 
surmounts  the  dome  of  our  national  capitol,  down  to  the 
grass-roots  of  the  school  district  and  town  organization  of 
the  most  sparsely  settled  rural  district.  Taxation  is  the 
highest  prerogative  of  popular  sovereignty ;  and  it  is  possi- 
ble for  the  electors  of  a  locality  to  determine  that  roads 
shall  be  constructed  with  culverts  and  bridges  of  cut  gran- 
ite, and  that  school-houses  shall  be  erected  of  architectural 
beauty  and  costliness,  though  there  be  not  a  vehicle  nor  a 
child  in  the  township.  Whenever  the  small  farmers  and 
small  property-owners  of  a  locality  shall  determine  to  tax 
themselves,  and  equally  tax  the  non-resident  land-holder, 
open  roads,  and  build  bridges,  school-houses,  county  court- 
houses, and  other  improvements,  they  will  make  land  spec- 
ulation a  costly  experiment  for  English  dukes,  and  lords, 
and  things.  The  vicious  and  criminal  practice  of  assessing 
improved  and  cultivated  farm  lands  at  higher  prices  than 
the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  vicinity  ought  to  be  corrected. 
This  is,  if  not  a  premium  to  non-resident  speculators,  a 
penalty  imposed  upon  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  the 
farmer.  Nothing  has  more  surprised  us  in  California  than 
that  this  practice  has  not  pet  the  united  and  indignant 
protest  of  the  farmers,  and  that  the  agricultural  interests 
have  not  combined  to  compel  both  parties  to  choose  the 
local  assessor  in  view  of  this  principle,  and  compel  him  to 
assess  the  unoccupied  and  unimproved  land  at  the  same 
value  he  does  that  which  is  improved.  It  will  come  to  this 
in  time;  and  the  first  political  party  that  will  recognize 
the  justness  and  equity  of  the  rule  shall  profit  by  its  adop- 
tion. 

The  marriage  of  Frederick  Douglass,  aged  seventy,  col- 
ored, with  the  young  lady  of  Avon,  New  York,  aged  thirty- 
five,  white,  seems  to  us  to  have  stirred  an  indignation  quite 
incommensurate  with  the  results  which  are  likely  to  flow 
from  the  miscegenation.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  fact  in 
this  connection  is  that  both  races  object  to  the  amalgama- 
tion, and  both  for  presumably  the  same  reason — viz :  the 
deterioration  of  their  race.  The  negro  is  afraid  that  the 
African  family  will  be  let  down  to  the  level  of  the  Euro- 
pean, if  he  does  not  raise  his  voice  of  warning.  The 
proud  Saxon,  as  we  all  know,  is,  of  all  people,  the  most 
fearful  lest  the  dignity  of  his  character  and  the  purity  of  his 
blood  shall  be  affected  by  contact  and  crossing  with  some 
inferior  breed.  Another  curious  fact  develops  itself— viz., 
all  the  old  colored  bucks  resent  the  conduct  of  the  black 


Douglass,  while  all  the  white  spinsters  of  uncertain  age 
are  indignant  at-  the  conduct  of  the  young  woman  from 
Avon.  Now,  as  for  ourselves,  we  see  no  reason  why  this 
respectable  and  venerable  old  colored  gentleman  should 
not  solace  his  declining  years  with  the  connubial  compan- 
ionship of  a  white  female  of  the  strong-minded  class;  and 
if  the  white  female  finds  her  hippiness  in  acting  as  a  staff 
to  the  aged  negro,  we  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
allow  them  to  limp  along  the  down  grade  into  the  valley  of 
shadows  without  throwing  stones  at  them.  The  Washing- 
ton woman  who  had  read  of  the  Bastile  in  France,  and 
wished  she  could  put  this  wife  into  it  for  life,  is  not  only 
cruel  but  illogical.  In  Paris  it  is  not  an  offense  for  black 
men  to  marry  white  women.  The  history  of  the  family  of 
Dumas  illustrates  our  meaning.  In  no  creed  of  any 
Christian  church  of  which  we  have  ever  heard,  unless  it  be 
some  local  denomination  where  African  slavery  has  exist- 
ed, is  the  marriage  of  different  races  inhibited.  Civiliza- 
tion and  religion  unite  in  assenting  to  such  unions.  Know- 
ing the  prejudice  which  exists  in  the  South  against  the 
legal  relation  of  marriage  between  the  white  man  and  the 
colored  woman,  and  knowing  that  in  the  South  there  is  a 
generous  recognition  of  the  union  of  the  sexes  when  not 
recognized  by  law  nor  sanctioned  by  religion,  we  presume 
the  special  indignation  exhibited  in  Virginia  was  not 
against  the  union  of  this  colored  gentleman  to  this  white 
lady,  but  because  that  act  had  the  authorization  of  the 
State  and  the  sanction  of  the  church.  We  wish  Frederick 
Douglass  joy  of  his  new  wife,  and  his  new  wife  joy  of  her 
old  husband.  We  raise  our  anus  and  say :  "  Bless  you, 
my  children.1' 

A  lady  temporarily  residing  at  Athens,  in  Greece,  for  the 
education  of  her  children,  writes  to  her  husband  in  San 
Francisco :  "  The  Argonaut  is  the  only  Californian  paper 
received  at  our  hotel.  I  assure  you  it  is  very  welcome,  and  I 
am  proud  of  it  as  a  representative  American  journal."  The 
Argonaut  is  not  indifferent  to  the  compliment  of  any  intel- 
ligent and  cultivated  person;  but  it  is  especially  proud 
when  it  is  approved  by  a  highly  cultivated  woman.  If  our 
journal  can  be  clean  enough  in  all  its  departments,  honest 
enough  in  all  its  utterances  and  in  mode  of  expression, 
good  enough  for  a  highly  educated  wife  and  mother,  to  al- 
low it  to  be  read  by  her  daughters  and  sons  in  the  belief 
that  it  will  not  defile  their  morals  or  their  English,  and  if 
she  finds  that  in  it  which  interests  herself,  we  feel  that  all 
has  been  said  of  us  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  deserve. 
Once  in  the  early  time  of  our  enterprise,  when  it  was  hard 
scratching  to  live,  one  of  the  best  citizens  of  San  Francisco 
— one  with  a  son  growing  to  manhood  and  daughters  be- 
coming women — wrote  us  a  note  of  encouragement,  saying 
that  "  he  had  read  the  Argonaut  long  enough  now  to  jus- 
tify a  confidence  in  laying  it  uncut  upon  his  library  table 
for  the  young  people  to  read."  We  wished  then  that  this 
wealthy  banker  had  increased  his  advertisement;  at  that 
time  we  were  more  in  need  of  coin  than  compliments. 
That  we  have  now  a  sufficiency  of  both — compliments  and 
coin — is  due  to  the  fact  that,  with  brains,  courage,  and 
conscience,  we  have  had  the  confidence  to  believe  that  a 
brave  expression  of  honest  opinions  would  find  a  metallic 
echo.  The  Argonaut  was  a  mercenary  venture.  Like  all 
business  enterprises,  it  was  expected  to  pay.  The  journal 
which  does  not  pay  is  not  worth  reading.  There  is  not  in 
all  the  vast  circumference  of  the  round  globe  a  useful  or 
valuable  paper,  daily,  weekly,  or  semi-occasional,  that  is 
not  on  a  profitable  financial  basis.  The  Argonaut,  there- 
fore, as  a  matter  of  course,  wants  coin;  always  wants  it; 
and,  curiously,  but  naturally  enough,  the  more  it  gets  the 
more  it  wants ;  the  more  it  gets  the  better  paper  it  will  be ; 
the  better  paper  the  more  money.  The  only  thing  about 
the  Argonaut  is  that  it  does  not  want  money  badly  enough, 
nor  anybody's  patronage  badly  enough,  nor  any  man's  ad- 
vertisement badly  enough,  to  forego  the  immense  luxury  of 
saying  just  what  it  thinks  concerning  anything  and  every- 
thing that  is  within  the  fair  limits  of  journalistic  discussion. 
There  is  no  theme  so  far  above  the  inquiring  mind,  none 
so  far  below  it,  and  none  so  wide  of*  its  jurisdiction,  that 
an  honest  man  should  feel  that  he  has  not  th  d 

privilege  to  discuss  it.     There  is  nothing  so 
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secrated  by  age,  so  hedged  about  by  venerable  traditions, 
that  it  ought  not  to  become  the  subject  matter  of  intelli- 
gent and  reasonable  discussion.  There  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  nothing  in  the  whole  broad  range  of  God's  universe 
taken  for  granted.  An  honest  creature  has  the  right  to 
challenge  the  omnipotence  of  his  Creator;  to  question  His 
wisdom,  and  to  demand  the  end,  object,  and  purpose  of 
His  creative  act.  The  brine  of  ocean  would  become  stag- 
nant and  offensive,  except  for  action  and  agitation.  The 
power  that  is  not  challenged  ends  in  arbitrary  abuse. 
Csesar,  in  the  struggles  of  his  ambition,  had  no  occasion 
to  be  reminded  that  he  was  a  man,  till,  victorious  over  the 
Gauls,  enriched  with  their  spoils,  with  captive  kings  in 
chains  at  his  chariot's  wheels,  he  was  accorded  a  triumphal 
entry  into  Rome.  There  is  no  scientific  inquiry,  nor  phil- 
osophic code,  nor  religious  creed,  nor  any  thought,  nor 
thing,  nor  man,  which  deals  in  humanity,  which  may  not 
be  challenged  to  clothe  itself  in  white,  and  in  the  day- 
time stand  in  the  world's  great  forum  and  answer  honest 
inquiries  of  the  passer-by.  When  any  organization  frets 
under  such  assaults,  it  is  evidence  that  it  is  dangerous  or 
hollow — either  a  terror  or  a  sham ;  and,  if  either,  that  its 
existence  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  free  Republic. 
The  Argonaut  does,  sometimes,  write  with  seeming  lack  of 
respect  for  things  by  some  deemed  sacred.  It  does,  some- 
times,_exhibit  apparent  Jack-of  regard  for  institutions  by 
some  deemed  holy.  It  does,  sometimes,  hold  up  to  the 
cold  analysis  of  reason  dogmas  and  doctrines  by  some  held 
in  great  veneration.  It  does,  sometimes,  present  for  piti- 
less derision  and  contempt  the  pretenses  of  a  mercenary, 
ecclesiastical  sham,  that,  through  the  ignorance  it  has  pro- 
moted, has  created  for  it  a  superstitious  regard.  The 
Argonaut,  above  all  things  else  in  this  world,  hates 
"sham."  Above  all  other  vile  things,  it  despises  hypo- 
critical and  priestly  sham.  To  come  back  to  the  lady  in 
Athens,  the  business  manager  of  the  Argonaut  desires  us 
to  say  that  the  price  of  the  paper  is  four  dollars  per  annum, 
payable  invariably  in  advance,  and  that  postmasters  are 
allowed  twenty-five  per  cent,  for  their  trouble  in  making 
up  clubs  and  remitting  the  money. 


A  controversy  has  arisen  in  the  Argonaut  office  over  the 
publication  of  the  following  piece  of  verse.  The  Argo- 
naut, by  a  sort  of  traditional  policy,  has  divided  itself  into 
three  parts.  The  editorial  writer  is  permitted  the  control 
of  his  columns,  the  literary  editor  is  authorized  to  have 
his  own  way  in  his  own  department,  while  the  business 
manager  is  authorized  to  use  a  certain  space  for  advertis- 
ing announcements.  As  a  rule,  we  get  on  well  enough 
together — at  least,  well  enough  not  to  trouble  our  readers 
by  reference  to  the  controversies  that  do  occasionally 
arise  between  us.  The  present  one  having  assumed  un- 
usually serious  proportions,  the  following  calm  and  impar- 
tial statement  is  submitted :  The  editorial  writer  says  the 
verse  is  good;  our  literary  colleague  says  it  is  not  poetry, 
and  asks,  with  a  sarcasm  which  is  crushing,  why  the  writer 
doesn't  put  his  ideas  into  prose.  We  answer,  that  is  his 
business;  he  has  chosen  to  express  himself  in  rhyme. 
Then  our  associate  comes  at  us  in  a  vernacular  we  do  not 
understand;  he  talks  of  poetry  as  one  of  the  fine  arts  de- 
manding the  most  careful  and  elaborate  work — as  de- 
manding genius  and  imagination,  allied  to  the  highest  cult- 
ure, and  the  most  patient  and  careful  industry.  And  then 
our  co-worker  gets  upon  his  winged  Pegasus,  and  cavorts 
into  a  field  of  argument  where  we  can  not  follow  him,  by 
reason  of  our  ignorance  of  technical  terms.  We  were 
tangled  in  the  wildest  forest  of  feet  and  meters;  lost  in 
iambus,  trochee,  anapaest,  and  dactyl;  all  confused  with 
lyric  measure,  heroic  meter,  Alexandrine  verse,  dactylic 
accentuations,  hexameter  and  hypermeter,  amphibrach 
and  spondee.  Then  we  caught  specimens  of  hymns,  and 
ballads,  and  stanzas,  assonant  rhymes  and  blank  verse  in 
couplet,  triplet,  and  stanza;  stanzas  in  strophe,  canto, 
chorus,  and  refrain;  with  specimens  of  narrative,  lyric, 
dramatic,  descriptive,  didactic,  pastoral,  satirical,  humor- 
ous, and  epic,  by  all  the  writers  of  accepted  poetry,  from 
Homer  down  to  Sidney  Lanier.  We  fled  to  our  own  room, 
leaving  our  associate  reciting  to  himself  Gray's  "  Elegy  in 
a  Country  Churchyard,"  but  not  till  we  had  quoted  from 
Jeffrey  that  "  the  end  of  poetry  is  to  please;"  not  till  we 
had  said  that  the  essence  of  any  writing  was  in  the  ideas  it 
conveyed,  and  that,  when  a  thought  was  strong,  original, 
and  valuable,  it  made  but  little  difference  whether  it  was 
conveyed  in  the  polished  diction  of  measured  verse  or  the 
rougher  vehicle  of  good  sound  Saxon  phrase.  We  said, 
"  this  verse  has  strength,  if  it  does  lack  the  perfection  of 
your  artificial  rules.  It  will  interest  our  readers."  "Then 
print  it  upon  the  editorial  page,"  said  our  irate  junior; 
"any  faults  it  may  have  will  not  attract  attention  there." 
Hence  this  appeal.  We  used  to  read  Martin  Tupper,  as 
everybody  else  did,  and  thousands  of  volumes  have 
been  printed  and  read,  but  the  dilettant  in  literature  has 
said  it  is  not  the  right  thing,  and  to  him  it  is  an  object  of 
derision.  All  the  same,  Tupper's  "  Proverbial  Phi- 
losophy "  is  read  by  a  mass  of  common  folk-  to  whom 
Carlyle's  "  Sartor  Resartus "  is  a  blind  conundrum.    In 


the  centennial  year  we  attended  the  Fair  at  Philadelphia. 
Through  the  picture  gallery — where  hung  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  modern  art,  the  best  copies  of  the  old  masters, 
and  many  originals  of  extremest  value  —  there  rushed 
a  daily  throng  of  tens  of  thousands.  Where  one  stopped 
to  examine  the  canvas  of  modern  art  or  the  copy  of  old 
masters,  a  thousand  lingered  before  the  "  Spirit  of  '76," 
and  it  was  done  by  a  carriage  painter,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Even  its  rudest  copy  in  colored  chromos  seems  to  stir  the 
"emotions  of  the  dullest  American — the  wild,  old  drum- 
mer and  fifer,  the  bright-faced,  eager  boy,  and  patriotic 
emotion  bursting  from  every  line  of  the  picture;  the  flag 
is  a  poem;  the  whole  an  epic  story  in  color.  Whether  the 
drawing  is  good,  or  the  color  perfect,  or  the  grouping  ar- 
tistic, we  do  not  know  or  care.  We  have  seen  the  world- 
renowed  pictures  in  basilicas,  royal  palaces,  and  national 
galleries,  but  we  would  rather  have  the  "  Spirit  of  76 " 
than  any  picture  done  by  human  hand.  We  have  heard 
the  finished  orator  and  listened  to  his  artificially  formed 
and  well-turned  phrase;  we  have  heard  the  earnest,  pas- 
sionate utterance  of  unlearned  men,  and  with  the  latter 
was  true  eloquence.  Perhaps  it  is  only  Praxiteles  who  can 
chisel  the  marble  to  artistic  shape,  but  it  is  God  who  forms 
the  quarry. 

IS  THE  WORLD    GROWING   BETTER? 

Has  the  world  been  growing  better  since  Jesus  Christ  was  born, 
In  the  city  of  Bethlehem,  on  that  eventful  morn? 
Would  we  turn  away  the  Virgin,  careworn,  unclothed,  unfed? 
Would  his  birthplace  be  a  stable,  and  a  manger  be  his  bed? 

Would  we  have  looked  upon  the  child,  and  recognized  in  him 
The  Son  of  God,  the  Friend  of  Man,  the  Deliverer  from  Sin? 
W7ould  we  soothe  His  Mother  Mary  in  her  trials  and  distress, 
And  from  our  store  of  plenty  the  friendless  outcasts  bless? 

Would  we  have  followed  Christ  on  earth,  and  owned  His  power 

supreme, 
And  in  the  dark  Gethsemane  consoled  the  Nazarene? 
"Away  with  him!    Away  with  him!  "would  we  have  joined  the 

cry 
Of  that  mad  crowd  that  hurried  Him  to  suifer,  bleed,  and  die? 

WTould  we  build   new  Inquisitions,  with  thumb-screw,   rack  and 

chain, 
To  crush  out  life  from  noble  hearts  by  agony  and  pain — 
Dig  out  the  deep,  damp,  sunless  cell,  where  innocence  expires, 
And  light  again,  on  every  hill,  the  martyr  faggot-fires? 

W7e  gaze  with  holy  horror,  when  the  past  our  minds  review, 
On  the  bloody  Reign  of  Terror  and  black  Bartholomew; 
And  we  try,  but  fail,  to  number  the  myriad  hosts  of  man 
WTio  fought  and  fell  for  Truth  and  God  since  Time  his  race  began. 

With  Bibles,  happy  hearts  and   homes,  in  eighteen-eighty-four, 
Indeed,  we  are  much  better  than  our  friends  in  days  of  yore. 
There's  no  land  blest  as  this  land  is,  beneath  the  glittering  stars, 
And  none  who  would  more  willingly  suppress  religious  wars. 

The  busy  stir  of  industry  from  shore  to  shore  extends, 
And  every  heart  in  gratitude  and  praise  to  God  ascends; 
There  is  love,  joy,  peace,  and  plenty,   throughout    this  favored 

land, 
And  to  all  nations  of  the  earth  we  hold  out  friendship's  hand. 

Long  may  the  Flag  of  Freedom  wave  beneath  Heaven's  arch   o 

blue, 
Supported  and  defended  by  hearts  that's  loyal  and  true; 
And  palsied  be  the  traitor-wretch  who,  Arnold  like,  would  stain, 
By  a  word  or  deed,  unjustly,  its  world-wide  honored  name. 
Ogden,  U.  T.,  January  17,  1884.  Alexander  Ross. 

The  County  Committee  of  the  Republican  organization 
of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  is  not  so  strong, 
or  so  respectable,  or  so  clean,  in  the  personnel  of  its  mem- 
bers, that  it  can  afford  to  act  other  than  with  common  de- 
cency toward  the  non-active  members  of  the  party.  If  it 
does,  the  non-active  members  will  resent  the  insolence  of 
any  such  arbitrary  conduct,  and  so  sit  down  upon  the 
committee  that  its  usefulness  will  be  destroyed,  if  its  ex- 
istence be  not  imperiled.  Not  having  the  pleasure  of  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  foreign-born  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  J.  A.  Schmidt,  which,  in  respect  to  the 
country  of  his  adoption,  he  has  so  Anglicized  that  it  is 
now  spelled  "  Smith,"  and  pronounced  as  spelled — who 
was  ambitious  to  be  elected  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  but  who  was  beaten  by  Mr.  Stumphf— An- 
glicized to  J.  C.  "Stump" — we  can  not  express  our 
opinion  upon  his  fitness  to  fill  so  responsible  and  honorable 
a  position.  We  would,  however,  suggest  that  in  such 
places  it  is  desirable  the  person  shall  be  able  to  so  speak 
the  English  language  that  it  is  comprehensible  by  the 
close  attention  of  a  perfect  and  practiced  American  ear. 
For  any  county  committee  to  undertake,  by  sending  one 
of  its  members  to  a  district  with  authority  to  organize 
ward  clubs  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Republicans 
of  the  district — the  member  to  name  the  president  and 
secretary,  and  five  members  to  act  as  enrolling  committee 
with  the  authority  to  say  who  shall  be  members  of  the 
club — is  rather  bare-faced.  It  is  these  clubs  who  are  to 
elect  delegates  to  conventions.  Persons  not  enrolled  are 
disfranchised  from  primary  election.  So  it  follows  that 
the  majority  of  the  County  Committee  determines  dele- 
gates to  all  party  conventions,  and  arrogates  to  itself  the  | 


arbitrary  control  of  the  party  in  the  county  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  aims  or  objects  of 
either  division  of  the  County  Committee.  We  have  no 
disposition  to  favor  either  of  the  contending  parties.  We 
do  not  care  very  muchVho  leads.  All  we  ask  is  fair, 
open,  honest,  and  honorable  work.  That  being  conceded, 
we  are  to  the  last  degree  loyal  to  the  p:.rty;  without  it,  we 
are  in  private  rebellion. 

"ILIUM  FUIT" ;  so  was  Squatteruilk-by-the-Sea. 
" DELENDA  EST  CAR1HAGO";  such  is  also  the 
unhappy  fate  of  the  embryo  metropolis. 


LITERATURE    AND    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


An  English  publisher  is  reported  to  have  recently  said 
that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  as  good  illustrations  in  his 
own  country  as  those  which  appear  in  the  American  mag- 
azines. He  also  said  that  there  is  something  about  the 
American  climate  which  is  conducive  to  art,  that  the  Amer- 
icans are  acquiring  a  skill  like  that  of  the  Italians.  This  is 
flattering  to  our  vanity;  and-  we  will,  of  course,  accept  it  as 
a  truthful  statement.  Yet  there  is  another  side  to  the  ques- 
tion of  illustrations,  besides  that  of  a  welcome  recognition 
of  the  growth  of  art  among  us.  We  may  well  rejoice  that 
the  people  are  being  educated  to  appreciate  the  beautiful 
in  artistic  creation;  but,  if  this  development  is  secured  at 
the  expense  of  literature,  it  is  not  an  unmixed  good. 

No  one  who  has  carefully  watched  the  growth  of  the 
illustrated  magazines  can  believe  that  the  advancement  in 
art-skill  has  been  wholly  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
literature.  The  aim  of  the  editors  of  our  popular  mag- 
azines is  to  secure  articles  which  can  be  illustrated.  The 
better  opportunity  an  article  gives  for  art-display  the  more 
acceptable  it  is.  Even  if  its  literary  merits  are  the  most 
meagre,  the  art  is  supposed  to  redeem  every  defect.  As  a 
necessary  consequence,  the  younger  literary  men  are  di- 
verted from  the  work  they  love,  and  through  which  they 
would  attain  valuable  and  enduring  results,  to  provide  the 
milk-and-water  literary  pabulum  which  is  served  up  from 
month  to  month  in  the  illustrated  magazines.  As  the 
literary  market  now  is,  the  young  author  must  sell  his 
wares  where  they  will  bring  him  the  largest  pecuniary  re- 
turns. However  strongly  he  may  wish  to  give  his  days 
and  nights  to  the  best  of  which  he  is  capable,  he  finds 
there  is  a  market  for  those  light  and  jaunty  productions 
which  will  display  the  engraver's  art,  and  comparatively 
little  for  the  better  work  to  which  he  would  prefer  to  give 
such  genius  as  he  has.  Under  this  condition  of  things  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  our  literature  will  make  very 
rapid  strides. 

_  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  literature  of  the  last  ten  years, 
since  the  art  of  illustration  has  reached  its  height,  does  not 
equal  the  literature  of  any  previous  ten  years  since  1844. 
To  this  statement  it  may  be  replied,  that  we  never  before 
had  such  writers  as  Tames  and  Howells,  and  that  our  nov- 
elists show  great  skill  and  literary  ability.  This  is  to  be 
admitted;  but  in  this  one  direction  alone  have  the  last  ten 
years  been  thoroughly  fruitful.  And  then  it  is  only  the 
work  of  the  novelist  which  can  properly  keep  pace  with 
the  art  of  illustration,  satisfying  the  same  demand  and 
ministering  to  the  same  purpose.  In  poetry,  aside  from 
the  work  of  such  men  as  Longfellow  and  Whittier,  who 
have  long  had  an  established  reputation,  the  last  ten  years 
have  given  us  very  little  of  value.  Even  poets  of  such  ex- 
cellent promise  as  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  have  been 
diverted  into  dishing  up  out-of-the-way  corners  of  the 
country  for  illustration.  The  magazines,  and  even  the 
newspapers,  are  filled  with  excellent  poetic  writing;  but  the 
fact  remains  that  hardly  one  volume  of  genuine  poetic 
promise  has  been  published  in  this  country  during  the  last 
decade. 

The  English  magazines  are  filled  every  month  with  ex- 
cellent essays  of  genuine  ability  and  interest.  We  have 
almost  nothing  of  the  same  kind,  or  that  answers  to  the 
same  purpose.  This  is  equally  true  in  the  field  of  criti- 
cism, where  we  are  even  more  hopelessly  drifting  away 
from  what  is  sound  and  helpful.  In  history,  one  or  two, 
works  of  merit  have  redeemed  us  from  the  charge  of  ster- 
ility. Even  here,  however,  the  result  is  anything  but  en- 
couraging, when  one  looks  at  the  time  and  talent  perverted 
by  the  demand  for  illustrated  books.  For  this  devouring 
devil  of  illustration  is  not  confined  to  the  magazines,  but 
takes  its  way  through  all  literature,  corrupting  what- 
ever it  touches.  Writers  of  promise  and  ability  are  con- 
tinually being  drawn  a\vay  and  seduced  by  the  demand  for 
illustrations,  giving  their  genius  to  the  making  of  holiday 
books,  or  something  else  which  will  catch  the  eye  and  sell 
readily.  That  authors  will  do  this  is  to  be  expected  as 
long  as  publishers  and  public  demand  it. 

It  is  often  complained  that  the  age  of  Emerson,  Longfel- 
low, Hawthorne,  and  Bancroft  has  passed  away,  that  there 
have  arisen  no  literary  men  competent  to  take  their  places. 
It  is  true,  and  the  demand  for.  illustrations  has  had  much  to 
do  with  it.  Not  merely,  of  course,  the  growth  of  interest 
in  illustrated  literature;  for  this  is  only  one  of  the  symp- 
toms of  a  general  tendency.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
period  of  reconstruction  there  has  been  an  immense  awak- 
ening of  interest  in  literature ;  but  much  of  it  has  been  of  a 
merely  surface  and  ephemeral  character.  The  new  mill- 
ions who  have  come  to  demand  something  to  read  have 
wished  to  be  amused,  not  to  be  instructed.  At  the  very 
time  of  this  new  demand  has  come  the  marvelous  develop- 
ment of  the  art  of  engraving;  and  the  two  interests  have 
played  into  each  other  s  hands.  For  the  present  the  result 
is  one  of  serious  evil  to  our  literature,  corrupting  the  public 
taste,  debauching  the  talent  of  authors,  and  stunting  the 
growth  of  a  genuine  love  of  books. 

That  this  condition  of  things  will  long  continue  is  not  to 
be  expected.  There  are  already  signs  of  a  healthy  reac- 
tion in  the  other  direction.  This  Dackward  movement 
toward  a  healthy  literary  activity  should  be  aided  by  every 
author  who  loves  his  calling,  and  who  wishes  to  promote 
its  highest  interests. — Geo.  Willis  Cooke  in  the  Current. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


CHIT-CHAT. 


News  of  the  day: 


Telegraph  Nexus:  Mrs.  Langtry  has  changed  Ihe  style  of  wearing 
her  hair. 

New  York  Letter;  Mrs.  Langtry  has  completely  altered  the  style 
of  her  hair. 

Feuilletoniste;  Mrs.  Langtry  now  combs  her  hair  up  on  top  of 
her  head. 

Private  Letter:  You  ought  to  see  Mrs.  Langtry  with  her  hair 
high!     She  looks  strange,  But  handsomer  than  ever. 

Fashion  Journal:  The  pug  has  gone  out  since  Mrs.  Langtry 
abandoned  it. 

Dramatic  Critic:  Mrs.  Langtry  now  dresses  her  hair  in  a  round 
wad  on  the  crown  of  her  head.  It  is  much  more  becoming  than 
the  old  style.     Her  acting  has  improved. 

Mrs.  Langtry's  Manager:  In  addition  to  other  startling  novel- 
ties, this  wonderful  woman  has  changed  the  manner  of  wearing 
her  hair. 

Facetite:  The  Australians  will  now  never  see  the  original  Lang- 
try pug. 

Facetite  Continued:  Freddy  has  not  seen  Lily  since  she  has 
worn  her  hair  the  new  way. 

Hair  Dresses  in  Chorus:  D — n  Mrs.  Langtry!  Why  couldn't 
she  have  dropped  the  simplicity  racket  when  she  changed  her  hair? 

Photographers:  Portraits  of  Mrs.  Langtry  with  her  hair  in  the 
new  style  now  on  sale. 

Etc.,  etc.     Verbatim  et  literatim . 

Talking  of  hair,  when  Boucicault's  play  of  "  Formosa  " 
was  in  the  height  of  its  first  run,  the  actress  who  played 
the  leading  part  made  quite  a  point  with  her  hair.  When 
she  was  down  in  deep  green  country,  in  the  pure  atmos- 
phere of  her  old  home,  where  her  people  knew  nothing  of 
her  life  of  shame,  she  wore  a  simple  cotton  gown.  Her 
own  dark-brown  hair  was  "  banded  smootfily  on  her 
brow,"  as  the  novelists  say,  and  coiled  in  a  Grecian  knot 
at  the  nape  of  her  neck.  When  she  returned  to  the  glare 
and  splendor  of  her  sinful  London  life,  she  put  on  im- 
mediately, as  a  sort  of  badge  of  her  calling,  a  false 
chevelure  of  flossy  golden  locks. 

Jeffreys-Lewis  in  "  Odette  "  transforms  herself,  for  almost 
the  first  time,  with  a  red  wig.  She  has  always  made  rather 
a  point  of  wearing  her  own  nair,  and  wearing  it  always  one 
way.  To  so  simple  a  reason  many  ascribe  the  undeniable 
similarity  of  all  tier  roles.  Her  red  wig  has  developed  a 
singular  fact.  She  has  frequently  been  compared  to  a 
beautiful  fury,  to  a  stormy  gypsy,  and  to  many  other  vio- 
lent varieties  of  the  brunette  type.  People  have  been 
known  to  intimate  that  they  wouldn't  care  to  be  shut  up 
in  the  same  room  with  Jeffreys-Lewis  and  a  carving-knife, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  an  audible  murmur  in  the 
audience  to  the  effect  that  the  lady  must  be  a  Tartar.  All 
of  these  remarks  simply  point  to  a  fiery  temper.  It  is  only 
in  "  Odette  "  that  she  has  ever  succeeded  in  looking  really 
improper.  It  is  rather  hard  on  the  pink  variety  of  the  hu- 
man race  that,  though  the  lady  never  plays  respectability, 
she  never  looked  morally  shady  till  she  put  on  red  hair! 
Perhaps,  after  all,  the  immorality  is  only  in  the  dye.  Cleo- 
patra was  red-haired,  and  so  was  Elizabeth,  the  quasi- 
virgin  queen;  and  there  is  a  story  extant  that  many  of  the 
famous  poisoners  of  the  world  were  scarlet  blondes.  Yet 
it  is  undeniable  that  there  be  many  very  respectable  per- 
sons born  with  red  hair.  It  is  a  beautiful  color  in  itself, 
and  the  greatest  of  the  fleshly  artists  loved  to  paint  it.  Yet 
the  moment  a  woman  dyes  her  hair  with  it,  there  rests 
upon  her  the  onus  probandi.  Perhaps  this  is  why  it  is  go- 
ing out  of  fashion.  Aureoline  went  out  long  ago.  Aside 
from  its  being  most  conspicuously  vulgar,  its  action  upon 
the  hair  made  it  conspicuously  unbecoming  as  it  grew 
stale.  Aubumine,  or  whatever  be  the  name  of  the  prepar- 
ation which  makes  beauty  Titianesque,  is  going  out  too. 
It  is  no  longer  the  style  to  look  fast.  One  must  look 
modest,  retiring,  discreet,  high-bred.  Hence,  exit  manu- 
factured red  hair.  It  is  a  curious  process  to  watch  this 
gradual  resumption  of  dun-brown  locks  and  self-respect. 
A  vast  moral  expurgation  is  going  on.  A  huge  red  cloud 
of  wickedness  seems  to  rise  with  the  gradual  evaporation 
of  red  dye  from  the  fashionable  head.  An  idea :  perhaps 
this  is  the  true  cause  of  the  red  sunsets ! 


There  is  a  panic  among  the  florists.    They  want  a  new 
murderer.    The  extinction  of  Wheeler  has  left  them  com- 

Earatively  out  of  business,  and  the  Leroy  boom  has  not 
egun  to  be  whooped  up.  Neither  will  Leroy  be  the  dar- 
ling of  the  female  jail  missionary  when  he  does  come  to  be 
looked  up.  He  only  killed  a  man.  To  become  a  floral 
pet  the  assassin  must  have  killed  a  woman.  If  he  throttle 
her  he  is  irresistible.  The  logic  is  simple.  The  strangler 
assails  a  woman  in  her  strength,  and  those  of  the  assassin 
worshipers  who  wield  the  weapon  still  abase  themselves 
before  his  prowess.  For  the  rest,  they  are  under  certain 
obligation  to  him  for  having  thinned  the  superfluous  side 
of  the  census  by  one. 


"  Una,"  said  Cynthia,  gravely,  the  other  day,  "  we  must 
manage  to  get  hold  of  a  copy  of  '  Sarah  Barnum.'  The 
boys  say  it  is  the  most  beastly  thing  that  ever  emanated 
from  the  pen  of  a  Frenchman." 

I  intimated  to  Cynthia  that  I  liked  the  naivete  of  her 
reason  for  wanting  to  read  it,  but  hinted  that  I  myself  had 
not  the  necessary  cheek  to  try  it  after  "  the  boys' "  dictum. 
"  The  boys,"  I  may  say,  are  a  lot  of  brothers  and  cousins, 
with  whom  Cynthia  is  in  proud  kinship.  The  points  that 
she  picks  up  from  them  when  she  does  not  seem  to  be  lis- 
tening would  stagger  them  if  they  knew  it.  They  look 
upon  her  as  a  super-refined  snow-drop,  and  she  has  a  ge- 
nius for  keeping  them  in  that  state  of  mind. 

Cynthia  flouted  my  scruples,  and  made  bold  to  disbe- 
lieve them.  "  Confess,  now,"  she  said,  "  that  you  would 
read  the  book  if  you  had  it  in  your  hand,  just  to  be  sure  of 
the  worst.  It  is  like  profiting  by  your  own  experience.'  If 
it  is  bad,  you  want  to  know  just  how  bad  it  is." 

I  confessed;  but  confessed,  also,  the  lack  of  sufficient 
gall  to  approach  a  book-dealer  and  ask  him  for  it. 

"  Oh,  I  shall  send  the  old  man  after  it,"  said  Cynthia. 
"  He  doesn't  know  French  from  Sanscrit;  and  as  he  never 
reads  the  newspapers,  he  will  never  suspect  anything." 

"  But,"  I  urged,  "  he  belongs  to  the  clubs,  and  the 
clubs  have  been  buried  in  the  book  for  days." 


"Be  perfectly  assured,  Una;  the  clubs  never  took  the 
pains  to  talk  Sarah  Barnum  to  such  an  old  fogy  as  my  old 
man." 

The  old  fogy,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  Cynthia's  husband. 
But  she  knows  how  to  gauge  him,  for  he  meekly  and  un- 
suspectingly bought  the  book. 

"  We  never  could  read  it  together,  you  know,"  said 
Cynthia.  "  I  really  couldn't  have  the  face  to  turn  the 
pages  with  any  one,  after  what  I  have  heard  of  it.  It  may 
be  an  overweening  curiosity  on  my  part,  but  I  think  I  had 
better  look  it  through  first,  and  see  if  it  is  fit  reading  for 
you."    [She  is  five  years  younger  than  I.] 

Cynthia  retired  to  an  inner  apartment.  It  was  not  many 
minutes  before  she  came  forth,  with  blazing  face,  and 
holding  the  pamphlet  in  the  tongs.  She  silently  commit- 
ted the  book  to  the  flames. 

"  But  Cynthia,"  I  cried,  seeking  to  stay  the  work  of  de- 
struction, "  I  do  not  yet  know  how  bad  it  is," 

"  It's  not  the  bad  we  thought  it  was,  at  all,"  said  Cyn- 
thia, almost  weeping  with  rage  against  herself;  "it's — it's 
— just  nasty." 

"  But  /  do  not  yet  know  how  nasty  it  is,"  I  expostu- 
lated. 

"  Una,"  remarked  Cynthia,  quite  severely,  "  I  observe 
this  depraved  taste  in  you  with  the  greatest  pain.  When  I 
tell  you  that  the  book  is  a  disgusting  thing,  it  is  your  wom- 
anly duty  to  not  want  to  read  it." 

Cynthia's  sequences  do  not  dovetail. 

If  that  skillful  weaver  of  silver  webs,  "  Arachne,"  will 
permit  me  to  differ  with  her,  I  take  issue  with  her  upon 
the  deification  of  the  dollar.  There  are  more  dollars  in 
the  air,  more  rich  men,  more  millionaires,  more  floating 
money,  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  time.  But  the 
most  dollarous  millionaire  of  them  all  would  buy  brains 
with  his  money  if  he  could. 

It  is  the  age  of  the  Aristocracy  of  Brains. 

In  Paris,  which  leads  the  world  in  these  matters,  the 
artistic  coterie  is  the  present  aristocracy.  The  opening  of 
the  Salon  is  the  event  of  the  year,  and  the  great  artists  and 
writers  of  France  are  better  known  to  the  nethermost  ends 
of  the  capital  than  the  proudest  duke  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain.  The  leading  salon  of  the  world  is  that  of 
Madame  Adam,  an  editress,  and  the  material  entertain- 
ment is  said  to  be  of  the  simplest  kind. 

In  England,  Tennyson  is  the  greatest  man  of  the  day. 
When  he  sat  at  table  at  the  famous  yacht  lunch-party  in 
Copenhagen,  empresses,  queens,  and  princesses  were  as 
thick  as  dahlias  at  a  flower-show,  and  he  was  the  honored 
guest  of  them  all.  The  doughty  Queen  unbends  only  to 
the  knights  of  the  pen,  and  meekly  suffered  something 
next  door  to  impertinence  from  both  Dickens  and  Carlyle, 
which  is  more  than  she  would  take  from  her  prime  minis- 
ter. She  has  tried  to  belong  to  the  literary  circle  herself 
with  a  book  or  two,  while  the  Princesses  Louise  and 
Beatrice  follow  in  her  track  with  feeble  illustrations.  But 
the  royal  people  do  not  take  high  rank  in  the  Aristocracy 
of  Letters. 

The  doorstep  of  Longfellow's  old  house  in  Cambridge 
has  been  for  many  years  the  American  Mecca.  Genius, 
youth,  beauty,  money,  power,  brains,  all  have  figuratively 
bent  the  knee  upon  that  honored  threshold.  Have  they 
ever  flocked  like  this  upon  the  marble  steps  of  Jay  Gould 
or  William  Vanderbilt  ? 

W.  D.  Howells  is  more  sought  for  socially  than  any  man 
in  the  United  States,  and  James  Russell  Lowell  is  popular 
because  he  is  a  poet  rather  than  an  ambassador.  Exclu- 
sive Boston  opens  its  arms  to  George  Cable,  a  Southerner 
from  the  farthest  South.  Mark  Twain  holds  the  open 
sesame  to  any  house,  and  Bret  Harte  is  the  familiar  guest 
at  ducal  tables.  In  New  York  alone  money  is  king,  and 
New  York  redeems  itself.  It  is  the  emporium  for  all  the 
brains  in  the  country.  And  these  names  are  the  great 
ones  only.  The  principle  carries  itself  through  the  entire 
leaven  of  modern  life.  The  artist,  the  poet,  the  musician, 
the  writer,  hold  an  enviable  place  in  the  world's  esteem. 

And  when  it  comes  to  dining,  what  hostess  would  rather 
not  have  one  of  these  at  her  table  than  any  gilded  favor  or 
Tiffany  tambourine?  The  favors,  the  bonbons,  the  bands 
of  music,  are  mere  concessions  to  brains.  They  say  plainly 
that  the  lack  of  them  must  be  supplied.  Afterall,  it  takes 
brains  to  produce  these  favors,  and  thus,  once  more,  tribute 
is  paid.  If  the  hostess  of  the  sparkling  eye,  the  ready 
tongue,  the  nimble  wit,  supplement  her  charms  with  these 
favors  in  all  modesty,  she  is  only  so  much  the  more 
charming.  They  will  not  pale  her  intellectual  splendor. 
If  she  have  wits  at  her  table,  she  must  also  supplement  the 
bonbons  with  a  good  dinner,  else  the  guests  will  not  return 
to  her.  As  gastronomy  has  become-  a  fine  art,  this  also  re- 
quires brains,  for  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  brainy  diners 
actually  pick  out  their  hostesses.  This  is  the  sublimity  of 
impertinence,  but  it  is,  at  least,  a  local  truth.  That  the 
best  diners  and  the  most  complete  hostesses  are  not  found 
in  the  richest  houses,  is  also  a  conceded  local  truth.  Even 
in  our  little  berg,  brains  shine  the  dollar  down,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  dinner.  _  How  much  more  must  this  be 
so  in  Paris,  the  Brain  Capital. 

Gentle  "Arachne,"  if  the  beautiful  and  sympathetic 
Recamier  could  revisit  the  pale  glimpses  of  her  familiar 
moon,  might  she  not  be_  put  to  it  to  hold  her  own  in  the 
aristocratic  Bohemia  which  has  taken  the  place  of  her 
famous  salon?  The  world  is  wider,  as  well  as  richer,  than 
in  her  time.  There  are  more  women,  and  correspondingly 
more  brains  in  it.  Una. 


A  new  social  craze,  says  the  Nation,  has  been  started  in 
England  which  promises  well  as  far  as  it  has  gone — a  ghost 
and  haunted-house  revival.  England,  being  a  country  of 
old  families,  is  full  of  haunted  houses  and  of  ghosts,  and 
the  spread  of  spiritualism  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  has 
probably  done  something  to  create  a  good  atmosphere  for 
a  general  ghost  "  racket. '  It  will,  perhaps,  have  a  good 
economical  effect  in  raising  the  rents  of  dilapidated  houses 
having  a  good  ghost  record.  The  market  for  these  have 
always  been  depressed,  but  if  society  takes  up  the  craze 
with  a  will,  it  may  possibly  bring  such  dwellings  into  fash- 
ion yet,  and  this  result  of  the  movement  would  be  a  god- 
send to  many  an  old  family  whose  heavily  encumbered 
estates  fail  to  yield  the  income  they  once  did. 


CONTEMPORARY    COMMENT. 

From  the  "  Current." 

A  man's  best  is  by  no  means  always  his  most. — Profts- 
sor  John  Nichol,  Fortnightly  Revieiv  ( November). 

Only  man  can  be  a  fool.  It  distinguishes  him  from  the 
higher  animals. — F.  Marion  Crawford,  Atlantic  Monthly 
(December). 

Journalism  is  ubiquitous  even  when  it  is  not  omniscient; 
and  no  inoculation  can  ward  off  the  plague  of  interview- 
ers.— Saturday  Rei'ieiv  (December). 

It  is  only  a  man  of  no  imagination  who  has  no  vanity. 
He  can  not  imagine  himself  any  better  than  he  is. — F. 
Marion  Crawford,  Atlantic  Monthly  (December). 

With  the  person  who  manifests  any  curiosity  about  our 
private  or  business  affairs  we  always  need  to  be  on  our 
guard. — Chicago  Weekly  Magazine  (January  iq). 

Intimacy  between  father  and  son  is  difficult.  Happy, 
thrice  happy,  is  the  son  who  has  shared  it,  and  wise  above 
men  the  father  who  secured  ft— Philadelphia  Press  (Janu- 
ary 13). 

The  private  character  of  the  individual  actor  is  a  matter 
entirely  aside  from  the  sphere  of  genuine  criticism.  The 
public  is  not  concerned  with  the  man ;  all  that  it  is  con- 
cerned with  is  the  performance  of  the  artist.— <?«?.  C.  Miln 
in  Chicago  Saturday  Herald  (January  12). 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  stronger  moral  sense  is  needed 
than  the  majority  of  people  possess,  to  induce  the  neces- 
sary forbearance  in  married  life,  where  that  alluring  Di- 
vorce court  is  so  handy — ready,  only  too  ready,  to  set  the 
captive  free. — Emily  Faithfull,  Dio  Lewis's  Monthly  (De- 
cember). 

There  are  the  novels  we  ought  to  read,  and  will  not;  the 
novels  we  want  to  read,  and  can  not;  the  novels  we  dread 
to  read,  and  must;  the  novels  that  any  one  may  write,  but 
that  none  should  print;  the  novels  that  should  have  re- 
mained alike  unprmted  and  unwritten. — Saturday  Review 
(December). 

Most  of  our  managers  are  jobbers,  and  few  of  our  actors 
look  beyond  their  own  personality  in  the  artistic  elevation 
of  their  work.  When  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  indis- 
criminate adventure  comes  among  us  we  are  apt  to  regard 
him  or  her  as  a  phenomenon. — Chicago  Inter-Ocean  (De- 
cember 30). 

The  standard  of  commercial  integrity  is  low.  Many 
things  pass  for  sharp  and  shrewd  which  are  simply  disrepu- 
table. The  man  who  robs  by  deception  is  no  better  than 
a  sneak-thief,  and  far  more  dangerous.  "  Business  is  busi- 
ness," is  a  phrase  that  covers  more  sin  than  charity. — Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean  (January  1). 

The  study  of  words,  the  chief  scholarly  occupation,  is 
mentally  debilitating,  because  it  leaves  unexercised,  or  ex- 
ercises very  imperfectly,  the  most  important  faculties  of 
the  mind— those  which  can  only  be  aroused  to  vigorous  ac- 
tion by  direct  application  to  the  facts  of  the  phenomenal 
world.— Popular  Science  Monthly  (December). 

A  polygamous  Mormon  household  is  a  thing  of  itself  so 
archaic  and  un-American  that  it  can  not  be  got  rid  of  by 
modern  American  remedies.  The  treatment  of  it  has  to 
be,  as  it  is  itself,  somewhat  Oriental.  In  short,  we  must 
tell  a  man  who  wants  too  many  wives  that  we  will  not  let 
him  have  any  women. — Tlie  Nation  (December  20). 

The  news  comes  from  across  the  ocean  that  Oscar  Wilde 
contemplates  matrimony.  Having  had  his  hair  cut,  and 
patiently  endured  all  the  miseries  of  having  an  original 
drama  sat  down  upon  by  the  American  people,  the  famous 
English  aesthete  would  seem  to  be  to  an  eminent  degree 
qualified  for  the  vicissitudes  of  married  life. — Eugene  Field, 
Chicago  Netvs  (December  14). 

Take  away  the  poor  young  men  earning  small  salaries, 
and  the  gambling-dens  anywhere  in  the  city  could  not  run 
a  month.  It  is  an  axiom  with  gamblers  that  the  mechanic 
is  "  satisfied  with  small  winnings."  This  becomes  highly 
intelligible  when  it  is  known  that  a  man  loses  three  or  four 
times  for  each  winning  he  makes,  and  that  when  he  loses 
he  loses  heavily. — Chicago  Tribune  (December 28). 

Every  woman  has  little  points  about  her  face  and  figure 
which  she  knows  all  women  observe,  but  which,  she  has 
learned  by  experience,  men  seldom  notice.  When  women 
are  chatting  together,  they  refer  to  any  unfortunate  blemish 
in  quite  an  ordinary  way,  but  they  never  mention  them  to 
men,  for  fear  of  drawing  attention  to  the  defect. — A  Wom- 
an Photographer  in  the  Neiv  York  Sun  (January  13). 

As  for  the  papers  of  the  West  and  South,  I  have  an 
honest  admiration  for  their  ability  as  collectors  of  news. 
The  further  west  you  go  the  more  news  there  seems  to  be. 
In  Chicago,  if  a  hoop  flies  off  a  barrel  it  is  recorded.  Half 
their  news  could  be  compressed  in  your  hand,  and  then 
there  would  be  nothing  there. — Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
Speech  at  Franklin  Anniversary  Dinner  (January  18). 

The  restlessnessness  which  makes  servant  girls  frequent- 
ly quit  even  good  places,  apparently  without  adequate 
motive,  is  simply,  in  a  cruder  form,  that  which  every  year 
sends  their  masters  and  mistresses  to  Europe  or  elsewhere, 
if  they  can  afford  it,  and  sends  them  to  theatres  and  con- 
certs in  the  evening  to  amuse  themselves,  instead  of  stay- 
ing at  home  and  reading  good  books. — T/ie  Nation  (Janu- 
ary 3)- 

The  reports  of  breach-of-promise  proceedings  count  their 
readers  by  thousands  rather  than  by  the  hundred,  and  ob- 
tain infinitely  wider  circulation  than  Parliamentary  debates. 
Happily  for  themselves,  most  people,  like  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Peter  Magnus,  are  easily  amused.  They  sympathize 
with  the  roars  of  laughter  which  greet  a  remark  from  the 
Bench  that  women  are  fickle  or  that  lawyers  like  fees. 
The  young  lady  who  burst  out  laughing  when  Sidney  Smith 
said  grace,  has  plenty  of  counterparts  in  the  Royal 
of  Justice. — Saturday  Revieiv  (December  22). 


THE        ARGONAUT 


SEVEN    TIMES    NINE. 

Diary  of  a  Man  Who  Braced. 

My  father,  excellent  person  that  he  still  is,  having  by  the 
practice  of  economy  and  a  system  of  cent-per-cent  which, 
although  I  never  hope  to  understand  it,  I  shall  never  cease 
to  admire,  accumulated  a  great  deal  of  money,  now  va- 
riously and  wisely  invested.  His  office  in  this  city  is  pre- 
sided over  by  a  wonderful  little  man  who  can  tell  you  just 
how  much  seven  times  nine  is  almost  while  you  are  asking, 
and  can  figure  a  year's  interest  on  a  thousand  dollars — if 
you  only  give  him  the  rate — right  out  of  his  own  head, 
without  using  pencil  or  paper.  He  is,  in  fact,  my  father's 
secretary,  and  I,  the  only  other  person  in  the  office,  am 
his  clerk,  learning  business  at  fifty  dollars  per  month.  My 
father,  however — who  finds  it  cheaper  to  keep  a  continent 
between  us  rather  than  have  me  with  him — allows  me  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  month.  Thus,  I  find,  my  in- 
come is  three  hundred  dollars  per  month;  but,  alas!  my 
expenses  are  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  my  present  total 
indebtedness  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  This  is  not  right.  I 
must  brace.  If  I  brace,  see  what  will  come  of  it:  when  I 
am  out  of  debt  and  have  learned  business — what  seven 
times  nine  are  without  a  pencil — my  father,  I  am  certain, 
will  settle  a  nice  sum  upon  me ;  when  I  am  out  of  debt 
and  have  saved  a  thousand  dollars,  Clara,  I  am  certain, 
will  consent;  when  I  am  out  of  debt  I  can  tell  the  duns  to 
go  to  the  devil.  How  I  have  longed  to  tell  a  dun  to  go  to 
the  devil!  A  snug  sum,  Clara,  the  duns — oh,  happiness! 
I  shall  brace. 

Let  me  see :  out  of  three  hundred  dollars  I  pay  the  host- 
ess of  the  very  fashionable  "  American  "  boarding-house  I 
call  my  home  fifty  dollars  per  month.  I  shall  allow  my- 
self for  club  dues,  occasional  theatre  tickets  for  Clara's 
sake,  moderate  smoking,  and  coupe — no,  I  shall  ride  in  the 
cars — and  car-fare,  fifty  dollars  more.  That  makes — fifty 
and  fifty  make — one  hundred,  leaving — one  hundred  from 
three  hundred_  leaves — two  hundred  per  month.  What  an 
exact  science  is  mathematics!  Now,  applying  that  to  my 
debts — one  from  fifteen  leaves  fourteen,  and  two  is  in  four- 
teen seven  times,  and  one  is  half  of  two — I  find  I  shall  be 
out  of  debt  in  seven  and  one-half  months.  I  am  begin- 
ning for  the  first  time  to  understand  the  beauty  of  mathe- 
matics— I  shall  certainly  read  up  on  seven  times  nine  some 
day. 

My  mind  is  made  up;  this  is  Monday,  the  very  day  to 
begin  to  brace.  Farewell,  extravagance !  Snug  sum,  Clara, 
appear!    Duns  be  damned! 

DIARY  OF  THE  MAN   WHO   ERACED. 

Monday,  January  14I/1. — To-day  I  began  to  brace.  Al- 
ready I  feel  a  stronger  and  better  man. "  As  it  is  a  resolu- 
tion to  which  my  soul  is  wed,  I  resolved  not  to  be  boyish 
about  it,  and  overthrow  it  by  foolish  haste,  so  I  took  a 
farewell  dinner  at  the  club;  not  in  the  spirit  of  treating  the 
resolution,  but  merely  to  taper  off  the  old  life  properly. 
The  fellows  at  the  mess-table  howled  at  me  in  derision ; 
they  will  howl  differently  at  the  end  of  this  week.  As  I 
shall  have  to  endure  these  American  dinners  at  home  here 
for  seven  months  and  a  half,  I  allowed  myself  a  bottle  of 
wine  besides  claret,  which  made  my  dinner  card  an  even 
five  dollars.  I  refused  to  join  a  theatre  party  afterward. 
How  easy  it  is  to  brace  when  one  has  firmness — besides  I 
am  tired  of  "  Whims,"  to  which  the  party  was  going.  On 
my  way  home  I  stopped  in  at  the  pipe-store  and  bought  a 
meerschaum — one  of  the  loveliest  pieces  I  have  ever  seen. 
I  paid  fifteen  dollars  for  it,  which  I  could  easily  afford,  as 
I  intend  to  stop  cigar-smoking  and  that  will  make  up  the 
fifteen  dollars  in  a  week.  I  really  believe  the  inspiration 
of  my  father's  financial  qualities  has  descended  upon  me. 
The  fifteen  dollars  paid  for  the  pipe,  was,  curiously,  ex- 
actly the  amount  of  coin  in  my  pockets.  Not  having 
credit  with  the  street-car  company,  I  was  obliged  to  ride 
home  in  a  coupe. 

Tuesday,  15th. — Lansing  arrived  from  New  York  to-day. 
I  consider  it  very  fortunate  that  he  arrived  at  just  this  time, 
as  I  wanted  to  repay  his  attention  to  me  on  my  way  out 
from  college,  and  one  naturally  feels  like  showing  some 
attention  to  an  old  school  chum,  which  attention  I  felt 
particularly  able  to  afford  just  now,  for,  having  begun  to 
brace,  I  will  speedily  make  up  what  little  expenses  at- 
tached. I  took  him  to  the  club  for  dinner.  Lansing  al- 
ways did  drink  like  a  fish,  so  I  consider  the  four  qts.  Pom. 
Sec  we  had  a  modest  allowance.  We  went  to  the  Baldwin 
Theatre,  and  afterward  had  oysters  and  beer.  I  told 
Lansing  I  had  braced,  and  he  suggested  beer  as  cheap- 
er. I  find  myself  assisted  in  my  good  resolutions  on  all 
sides.  It  is  easy  to  brace  when  one  finds  one's  self— if  the 
diary  will  pardon  the  pun — in  a  bracing  atmosphere.  I 
take  Lansing  to  the  beach  in  the  morning  with  a  four-in- 
hand,  as  he  did  the  park  for  me  in  New  York.  He  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  the  fellows  in  New  York  all  drink  beer 
with  oysters  now,  that  being  an  English  fad.  To-morrow 
afternoon  I  shall  call  on  Clara  and  I  feel  sure— but  not  too 
sure.     Be  still,  my  heart! 

Wednesday,  16I/1. — How-  could  Clara  have  treated  me  so? 
I  called,  told  her  I  had  braced,  and  begged  her  to  help 
my  resolution,  which  I  already  found  wearing  upon  me,  by 
consenting  to  what  I  had  so  often  proposed.  She  asked  if 
I  had  dined  at  home  yesterday  and  Monday,  and  what  else 
I  had  done  since  the  brace  began.  I  told  her,  and  she  re- 
plied that  if  I  finished  as  nobly  as  I  had  begun,  another 
brace  would  bankrupt  me.  Misery !  that  I  should  love  so 
unreasonable  a  woman.  One  might  as  well  try  and  un- 
derstand discount  and  exchange  as  to  fathom  the  moods  of 
women.  I  think  I  said  something  like  this  to  her,  and 
then  she  began  pouting,  and  said  that  for  my  sake  she  had 
only  that  morning  refused  her  aunt's  invitation  to  go  to 
Europe,  and  she  was  sorry  she  had  refused;  and  if  I  was 
going  to  be  cross  she  should  yet  go  with  her  aunt.  Then 
I  said  I  supposed  Captain  Dancer's  being  in  Europe  was  a 
great  attraction,  and  then  she  flouned  out  of  the  room,  and 
sent  in  her  little  sister  to  entertain  me.  The  nerves  of 
a  man  who  has  just  begun  to  brace  are  not  calculated  to 
endure  a  little  sister  who  talks  to  him  about  Tennyson.  I 
d,a  broken-hearted,  hopeless  man. 
d  at  the  club.  I  could  not  come  home  here  to 
for  two  vegetables  on  the  same  plate  with  a  roast 


and  an  entree  are  more  than  any  man  whose  soul  is  crushed 
can  contemplate  with  composure.  The  club  dinner  was 
excellent,  although  I  only  threw  a  pair  to  Simpkin's  threes 
in  shaking  for  the  wine.  Received  a  note  from  papa's 
secretary,  asking  if  he  should  inform  papa  I  was  ill.  Pro- 
pitiated him  by  sending  his  wife  some  flowers  and  his  six- 
year-old  boy  a  pair  of  boxing-gloves. 

That  rascally  liveryman  this  morning  charged  twenty-five 
dollars  for  the  four-in-hand,  vulgarly  mumbling  something 
about  its  being  less  if  the  amount  didn't  have  to  be  added 
to  a  bill  already  amounting  to  so-and-so — displaying  a  dis- 
tressing familiarity  with  the  exact  amount  of  my  bill,  which 
I  have  forgotten.  Ah,  Clara,  if  you  knew  what  I  suffered 
for  your  sake !    It  is  so  exhausting  to  brace. 

Thursday,  iyth. — I  now  know  what  it  is  to  live  on  ten 
cents  a  day.  I  have  done  it.  Walked  to  the  office  this 
morning  and  found  the  secretary  all  right,  although  he  re- 
marked that  the  six-year-old  had  knocked  out  the  baby 
with  the  gloves,  and  that  Mrs.  Secretary  had  sent  her  com- 
pliments, and  suggested  that  the  next  time  I  honored  the 
family  with  a  present  it  should  be  a  pair  of  fencing-foils 
for  the  baby.  These  people  who  know  what  seven  times 
nine  is  have  such  weird  ideas  of  wit.  Worked  hard  in  the 
office  all  the  morning  and  rode  up  here  in  the  cars  for 
lunch — cold  meat  on  a  warm  plate.  Walked  down  and 
worked  hard  in  the  office  all  the  afternoon.  Then  went 
out  and  ordered  a  box  of  fine  cigars  to  send  to  Lansing 
with  my  compliments,  as  he  complained  of  not  being  able 
to  find  any  fit  to  smoke.  Sent  some  flowers  to  Clara,  and 
shall  call  on  her  to-morrow.  Rode  up  here  in  the  cars, 
dined  here,  and  propose  remaining  all  the  evening.  Find 
that  bracing  gives  me  a  bent  and  opportunity  for  intellect- 
ual improvement,  as  I  read  an  entire  French  novel  at  the 
office  to-day,  and  think  I  shall  read  another  before  I  go  to 
bed.  Actual  expenses  of  the  day,  ten  cents.  Papa  will 
be  pleased. 

Friday,  18th. — My  throbbing  heart  now  feels  its  fill  of 
bliss — rather  neat,  that  line.  Called  on  Clara  this  after- 
noon. Her  mood  was  propitious,  and  I  made  the  most  of 
it;  excited  her  sympathy  by  a  word-picture  of  the  hard- 
ships of  bracing,  and  told  her  of  yesterday's  triumph,  my 
discovery  how  to  live  on  ten  cents  a  day.  She  asked,  but 
not  unkindly,  if  the  flowers  I  sent  her  were  included  in  the 
ten  cents.  I  had  to  explain  how,  they  being  charged  by 
the  florist,  went  under  the  head  of  "  bills  payable,"  which 
was  quite  a  separate  thing  from  "cash  liabilities."  She 
couldn't  understand,  but  the  great  problem  of  finances  will 
always  remain  hocus-pocus  to  women.  Then  I  urged  her: 
I  pointed  out  how  needless  it  was  for  us  to  wait  until  my 
debts  were  paid,  for,  having  demonstrated  my  own  ability 
to  live  on  ten  cents  a  day,  the  balance  of  my  salary  and 
income  would  support  her  comfortably.  My  wooing,  my 
unexpected  familiarity  with  financial  matters,  her  mood, 
all  combined  to  win  me  victory.  She  first  said  she  would 
not  go  to  Europe;  then  she — ah,  my  soaring  soul! — she 
named  the  day.  When  I  left  her  I  sought  for  Lansing — 
my  boyhood's  chum — to  tell  him  of  my  great  happiness,  to 
which  we  drank  in  small  bottles.  We  dined  together  at 
the  club.  Could  I  insult  Clara  by  eating,  on  such  a  day, 
baked  tomatoes  pasted  with  white  sauce  of  chicken,  which 
unfortunate  combination  on  one  plate  greeted  me  at  my 
dinner  here  last  night?  No;  on  such  a  day,  braced  as  I 
am,  I  should  relax  decently  the  austerity  of  my  new  life, 
and  I  did  so.  I  have  no  regret  that  to  the  champagne  for 
dinner  I  added  Burgundy. 

Sunday,  soth  (Morning). — I  find  that  the  hardships  of 
bracing  nave  quite  unnerved  me,  for  last  night,  after  my 
return,  I  felt  wholly  unequal  to  the  task  of  writing  up  this 
diary  for  yesterday.  It  being  Saturday,  I  did  not  work  in 
the  afternoon.  Lansing  and  I  went  to  the  matinee,  and 
afterward  I  showed  him  around  a  bit.  I  felt  I  could  afford 
to,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  by  an  inspiration  in  ab- 
stract finances  that  at  the  time,  I  remember,  pleased  us 
both  much. 

Having  reduced  my  expenses  on  Thursday  to  ten  cents, 
it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  yesterday  that  what  expenses  I 
might  then  incur  in  showing  Lansing  around  I  could 
charge  to  Thursday's  account,  which  would  leave  Satur- 
day's account  as  clean  as  though  no  expenses  were  in- 
curred. I  have  tried  diligently,  but  failed  to  see  how, 
under  this  plan,  I  incurred  any  expenses  whatever.  I  real- 
ize now  how  truthfully  my  dear  father  speaks  when  he 
says:  "  There  is  nothing  that  favorably  compares  to  the 
fascination  of  money-making  except  the  fascination  of 
money-saving."  Lansing  and  I  saw  considerable  of  the 
town,  and  dined — rather  late,  I  suspect — at  Charmand's,  I 
think.  I  should  breakfast  here  at  home  this  morning  ex- 
cept that  it  is  too  late,  so  I  am  compelled  to  go  down  to 
the  club,  where  I  have  an  engagement  to  meet  Lansing  for 
a  one  o'clock  breakfast.  My  first  week  of  bracing  has 
passed,  and  I  firmly  write  down  my  satisfaction  with  its  re- 
sults. What  though  its  austere  requirements  have  paled 
my  cheek,  and  made  my  fine  eye  lustreless — as  I  just  now- 
observed  from  a  glance  in  the  mirror — have  I  not  won 
Clara  ?  Has  not  the  secretary  written  a  favorable  report 
of  my  business  progress  to  papa  ?  Have  I  not  learned  now- 
much  is  seven  times  nine?  Yes,  that  is  the  great  secret  of 
my  happiness — my  knowledge  of  seven  times  nine,  which 

is But  no,  not  even  to  my  diary  will  I  impart  so  great 

a  secret — the  secret  of  seven  times  nine. 

San  Francisco,  January  21,  18S4.  Boutville. 


While  traveling  recently  in  Germany,  Mr.  Henry  La- 
bouchere  entered  himself  in  a  hotel  register  as  "Elector 
of  Middlesex,"  and  was  greeted  on  all  sides  with  lavish 
honors.  But  this  little  joke  had  been  played  before  by  an 
American,  the  late  Mr.  William  A.  Seaver,  formerly  of  the 
staff  of  Harper's  Weekly,  who  boldly  traded  on  his  title  of 
"  Elector  of  New  York"  with  much  success  and  merri- 
ment. 


Major  William  Arthur,  of  the  army,  bears  a  strong  per- 
sonal resemblance  to  his  brother,  though  of  lighter  build 
and  a  more  distinctively  military  bearing.  He  has  seen  a 
great  deal  of  active  service  on  the  plains,  and  was  a  brave 
and  efficient  officer  during  the  Rebellion.  He  still  bears 
the  scars  of  severe  wounds  received  in  battle.  For  poli- 
tics he  cares  little,  his  tastes  being  purely  military. 


STORYETTES. 

Grave   and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

On  one  occasion  Bosw-ell  called  upon  Lord  Eldon  and 
desired  to  know  what  would  be  his  lordship's  definition  of 
taste.  "  I  must  decline  to  give  you  my  opinion,"  said  El- 
don, "  because  I  know  you  will  publish  it,  and  I  don't 
choose  to  submit  my  definition  of  taste  to  public  criti- 
cism." Boswell,  whom  no  refusal  could  drive  away,  con- 
tinued to  importune  Eldon.  "  I  have  got,"  he  said, 
"  Henry  Dunda's,  Sir  Archibald  Macdona'ld's,  and  John 
Anstruther's  definitions  of  taste,  and  I  would  like  much  to 
have  yours."  The  gentlemen  whose  names  he  mentioned 
were  three  notable  Scotchmen,  who  had  made  their  mark 
in  London.  Eldon,  seeing  in  this  fact  his  opportunity, 
said:  "  Well,  then,  Boswell,  we  must  have  an  end  to  this. 
Taste,  according  to  my  definition,  is  the  judgment  which 
Dundas,  Macdonald,  Anstruther,  and  you  manifested  w-hen 
you  determined  to  quit  Scotland,  and  to  come  into  the 
South.  You  may  publish  this,  if  you  please."  But  he 
never  did. 

♦ — 

Mr.  Lockwood,  Q.  O,  had  occasion  recently  to  write 
his  name  in  the  visitors'  book  of  a  well-known  Oban  hotel. 
The  last  entry  had  been  made  by  a  Highland  laird,  who, 
following  the  custom  of  his  "  forbears,"  designated  himself 
and  his  wife  thus:  "  Ballachulish  and  Mrs.  Macnab." 
Not  to  be  outdone,  Mr.  Lockwood  wrote:  "17  Kensing- 
ton Garden  Square  and  Mrs.  Lockwood."  The  lairas 
name  was  not  really  Macnat) — which  is  a  pseudonym  em- 
ployed for  obvious  reasons — but  that  of  the  hero  of  the 
story  was.  He  was  a  personage  who,  in  his  time,  made 
himself  sufficiently  notorious  in  Canada,  the  land  of  his 
adoption,  by  his  participation  in  Mackenzie's  rebellion,  as 
well  as  by  other  eccentricities,  more  or  less  harmless.  On 
one  occasion  the  chief  of  his  clan,  traveling  through  the 
Dominion,  left  his  card  upon  the  ex-rebel,  inscribed 
"The  Macnab."  The  chieftain's  feelings  may  be  imag- 
ined when,  on  the  following  day,  there  was  left  at  his  hotel 
a  pasteboard  bearing  the  legend,  "  The  Other  Macnab." 


The  late  R.  T.  Daniel,  Attorney-General  of  Virginia, 
was  particularly  absent-minded,  and  had  a  habit  of  thinking 
aloud.  Once,  it  is  related,  the  present  Senator  Riddle- 
berger  was  making  a  speech  in  the  Legislature,  of  which 
he  was  then  a  member,  when  Daniel  strolled  in,  and,  dur- 
ing a  momentary  pause,  remarked,  unconsciously  aloud, 
that  Riddleberger  was  "  the  blankedest  fool  he  ever  saw." 
The  House  roared,  Riddleberger  finished  his  speech  with 
difficulty,  but  Daniel  had  no  idea  of  what  he  had  done. 
Soon  after  he  was  elected  Attorney-General,  and  Riddle- 
berger came  to  him,  shook  hands,  congratulated  him  warm- 
ly, and  said  he  had  worked  for  him  as  hard  as  any  man  in 
the  State,  "  although,"  he  added,  "you  said  one  day  when 
I  was  speaking  in  the  Legislature  that  I  was  the  biggest 
fool  you  ever  saw."  "  Why — why — Mr.  Riddleberger — 
my  dear  sir!"  exclaimed  the  astonished  Daniel,  "  you  have 
been  misinformed!"  "No,  I  haven't,"  said  the  other, 
"  for  I  heard  you  say  it  myself.  Now,  what  have  you  to 
say?  "  "  My  dear  Mr.  Riddleberger,"  said  Daniel,  wring- 
ing his  hand  cordially,  "  I  shall  have  to  say — good-morn- 
ing!" 

When  General  Grant  was  inaugurated  President,  after 
his  first  election,  it  is  said  that  a  few  families  who  had  long 
ruled  Washington  society  combined  to  exclude  the  new- 
comers from  their  circle.  The  official  families  were  to  be 
recognized  as  officials;  but  socially  they  were  to  be  ostra- 
cized. The  alleged  cause  for  this  sentence  of  banishment 
was  the  fact  that  the  President  had  once  been  a  tanner, 
and  had  frequently  been  seen  driving  a  cart  in  the  streets 
of  St.  Louis.  A  brilliant  ball  was  given  by  one  of  the 
leaders  of  fashion,  to  which  none  of  the  new  comers  were 
invited ;  and  the  hostess  took  occasion  to  observe  to  a  for- 
eign minister  who  was  present:  "  We  may  have  to  accept 
tradesmen  and  mechanics  as  our  rulers,  but  we  are  not 
obliged  to  associate  with  them."  The  remark  was  repeated 
widely.  A  few  days  later  a  paper  was  privately  circulated, 
bearing  the  names  of  nearly  all  the  American  guests  at  the 
dinner,  with  an  appended  note  of  their  origin,  as  "  Mrs. 
A,  daughter  of  a  blacksmith;"  "Mrs.  B,  granddaughter 
of  a  horse-jockey;"  "  Mr.  C  made  his  money  by  swindling 
the  Sioux,"  etc.,  etc.  The  act  was  that  of  a  vulgar  and 
malignant  nature.  But  no  one  can  deny  that  the  punish- 
ment was  deserved. 

"You  see  that  large  factory?"  said  a  man  to  a  New 
York  Sun  reporter.  "  It  covers  the  entire  block.  Half  a 
million  of  money  wouldn't  buy  it.  Well,  it  was  built  by  a 
little  piece  of  cord  not  more  than  six  inches  Ion".  Eight 
years  ago  there  lived  on  the  west  side,  in  the  third  story  of 
a  cheap  tenement,  down  near  the  North  River,  a  poor  me- 
chanic, who  was  kept  poor  because  he  had  a  passion  for 
inventing;  it  amounted  to  a  passion.  He  didn't  drink  and 
didn't  travel  with  the  politicians,  and  all  who  knew  his 
family  wondered  why  they  should  be  so  poor.  Time 
passed  on,  and  still  the  man  was  poor.  But  at  last  he  per- 
fected an  invention — the  simplest  thing  on  earth — and  with 
his  patent  in  his  hand  he  went  do\vn  town  one  day,  and 
called  for  the  head  of  a  house  whose  check  was  current 
for  five  figures  anywhere  in  'the  street.'  The  inventor 
offered  to  sell  two-thirds  of  his  patent  for  twenty-thousand 
dollars  if  the  house  would  bind  itself  to  put  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  into  factories  for  producing  the  little  thing 
that  he  had  invented.  The  firm  signed  papers  in  less  than 
an  hour  from  the  time  of  hearing  the  proposal,  and  in  an- 
other hour  the  inventor  had  converted  the  firm's  check 
for  twenty  thousand  dollars  into  greenbacks.  Lots  were 
bought,  and  a  factory  was  erected.  The  business  speedily 
grew  to  gigantic  proportions,  and  at  length  the  firm  ac- 
quired all  the  rest  of  the  block,  and  covered  it  with  brick 
and  mortar,  and  now  the  inventor  is  able  to  associate  with 
the  millionaires.  The  little  glove-fastener — a  piece  of  cord 
about  six  inches  long  and  a  dozen  little  metal  hooks  or 
buttons — is  the  thing  that  was  invented." 
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THE    PARIS    NEW    YEAR. 

"Passe-partout's"  Letter. 

New  Year's  day  is  the  da'y  of  days,  the  fete  of  fetes — 
the  jour  de  Fan  in  a  word — when  concierges  for  once  are 
civil,  and  servants  are  obedient,  and  the  milkman,  as  he 
cometh  up  the  stairs  with  the  matutinal  bottle,  hopefully 
whistleth.  For  days  past  the  boulevards  have  been  lined 
with  the  booths  of  the  annual  Christmas  fair,  and  the  shop- 
windows  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  and  the  Avenue  de  l'Opera 
have  been  tempting  men  and  women  to  destruction,  and 
Mademoiselle  Minn  (in  theQuartier  Breda)  has  been  won- 
dering what  all  her  admirers  of  the  past  twelvemonth  are 
going  to  bring  her;  and  perhaps  Madame  la  Duchesse  de 
Montmorency-Perigord,  of  the  Rue  de  Crenelle,  St.  Ger- 
main, has  been  wondering  in  the  very  same  fashion.  For 
love,  and  intrigue,  and  feminine  weakness  for  diamonds, 
flowers,  and  sweatmeats,  are  peculiar  to  no  class  of  society, 
and  the  join-  de  I 'an  brings  all  castes  in  contact  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

The  social  exigencies  cost  the  poor  bachelor  a  pretty 
penny  in  Paris  on  this  festive  occasion,  unless  he  be  a  poor, 
mean-spirited  creature,  heedless  of  convention  and  female 
smiles.  He  can  not  very  well  avoid  giving  at  least  a  ten- 
franc  bouquet  of  Parma  violets,  or  a  twenty-franc  sac  of 
bonbons  from  Boissier's,  to  every  one  of  the  ladies  at 
whose  house  he  has  been  a  regular  visitor  during  the  past 
year.  While  if  he  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  an  occa- 
sional diner  anywhere,  or  has  flirted  with  any  fair  dames, 
or  has  any  Mimis  on  his  conscience,  he  will  do  well  not 
to  think  of  getting  off  so  cheaply. 

Now,  the  number  of  bachelors  who  can  afford  more  than 
ten  or  twenty  francs  for  each  of  their  lady  friends  is  natu- 
rally limited.  Many,  therefore,  who  would  gladly  lavish 
rich,  rare  gems,  or  old  masters,  upon  their  lovely  acquaint- 
ances, abstain  from  looking  them  up  at  all  on  the  jour  de 
Van  and  meanly  profess  to  have  important  business  at 
Marseilles  or  Dijon,  which  precludes  their  sending  any 
souvenir  except  their  visiting-cards.  The  number  of  cards 
which  pass  through  the  post  in  Paris  on  or  about  the  ist  of 
January  is  positively  appalling,  even  to  readers  of  London 
valentine  statistics.  And  every  year,  as  population  in- 
creases and  human  nature  grows  meaner,  the  quantity  be- 
comes greater.  Although  "  society  "  has  again  and  again 
decreed  that  the  visiting-card  trick  is  obsolete  and  rude,  it 
is  more  popular  than  ever.  Artists  and  literary  people  are 
gradually  freeing  themselves — very  sensibly — from  the  fet- 
ters of  jour  de  I' an  conventions.  In  the  very  highest 
"  sets,"  too,  the  practice  of  periodically  deluging  one's 
chance  acquaintance  with  bits  of  pasteboard  is  Deing  dis- 
carded; but  the  mighty  upper  and  lower  sections  of  the 
bourgeoisie  cling  to  their  pasteboard  politeness  with  the 
tenacity  of  leeches;  and  though  you  may  argue  and  argue 
that  leaving  a  card  is  only  a  pasteboard  apology  for  not 
climbing  up  fifty  or  a  hundred  stairs  and  doing  their  con- 
gratulations in  person,  it  is  of  no  use.  Convention  and  lazy 
meanness  are  stronger  than  all  arguments,  and  the  post- 
man still  groans  under  his  jour  de  /'an  afflictions. 

Mademoiselle  Mimi  (de  Trois-Etoiles)  and  Madame  la 
Duchesse  de  Montmorency-Perigord  have  been  sitting  in 
state  all  day,  waiting  for  their  visitors.  Strangely  enough, 
if  they  only  knew  it  (don't  they  know  it?)  their  visitors 
have  had  a  strange  resemblance.  Each  has  been  favored 
by  calls  from  the  same  perfumed  dandies,  and  has  mur- 
mured the  same  commonplace  thanks  for  the  same  satin 
bonbonnieres  from  the  same  Boissier  or  Gouache.  The 
only  difference  has  been  that  Mademoiselle  Mimi's  sacs 
and  caskets  have  been  rather  handsomer  than  the  duch- 
ess's, and  that  now  and  then,  when  a  diamond-lizard,  or  a 
golden  spider,  or  a  "  cat's  eye  "  blue-bottle  (jewels  which 
seem  to  have  an  especial  fascination  for  the  frail  beauties 
of  the  Breda  quartier),have  been  discovered  underneath 
the  pralines  and  chocolate  creams.  Mademoiselle  Mimi 
has  been  roused  to  such  a  feverish  display  of  gratitude  that 
she  has  sent  away  her  visitor  happy  with  a  fond  embrace 
and  an  unconventional  "  Merci,  mon  gros  chien-chien 
cheri."  Now,  however  grateful  the  duchess  might  feel, 
she  could  hardly  embrace  one  before  her  friends,  and  call 
you  "her  big  dog-dog  cherished;"  so  she  has  not  had 
many  lizards  or  spiders. 

Even  more  fashionable,  by  the  bye,  than  these  reptilian 
and  entomological  offerings  has  this  year  been  the  golden 
chanticleer  (vulgarly  cock),  symbolic  of  Gallic  cockiness, 
crowing,  and  coyetousness.  Since  the  two-penny  half- 
penny victories  in  Tonkin,  and  the  heroic  bombarding 
feats  of  Admiral  Galiber,  in  Madagascar,  the  national 
Chauvinism  has  revived  as  perky  as  ever.  The  popularity 
of  the  golden  symbol  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
The  pretty  Parisiennes  all  have  chanticleers  dangling 
from  their  watch-chains  or  necklaces  just  now,  as  a  couple 
of  years  ago  they  had  those  hideous  little  porcine  porte- 
bon/ieurs.  As  "  Etincelle,"  the  ultra-fashionable  gazetteer 
says  this  week  in  the  Figaro,  "  May  the  old  Gallic  cock 
be  an  emblem  of  good  omen,  and  may  its  crowing  herald 
the  dawn  of  a  truly  New  Year."  What  "  Etincelle " 
means,  of  course,  nobody  has  the  faintest  notion. 

We  live  in  a  republic  here,  and  you  live  in  another  re- 
public, but  nothing  could  better  show  how  different  the 
same  institution  may  be,  in  everything  except  the  name, 
than  the  official  ways  of  celebrating  the  New  Year  in 
Washington  and  Paris.  I  need  not  tell  you  anything  about 
Washington,  but  perhaps,  you  would  like  to  have  an  idea 
of  what  a  New  Year's  reception  means  at  the  Elysee,  un- 
der the  regime  of  even  easy-going,  unassuming,  simple 
President  Grevy.  It  means  a  series  of  stiff  visits  from 
claw-hammered  officials,  ministers,  judges,  heads  of  de- 
partments, and  under-secretaries.  White  ties  and  crush- 
hats  are  the  rule,  though  not  nominally  exacted,  and 
nothing  could  well  be  more  unlike  the  hail-fellow-well-met 
attitude  of  the  citizen  who  drops  in  to  pay  his  resbects 
to  President  Arthur  at  the  White  House  than  the  deferen- 
tial, not  to  say  obsequious,  bowing,  and  mincing,  set 
phrase,  salutations  of  the  jour  de  Van  visitor  at  the  Palace 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore.  Later  on  in  the  day,  Presi- 
dent Grevy  drives  round  to  the  Presidents  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  return  the  visits  of  these 
dignitaries;  and  in  the  evening  there  is  generally  what  is 


called  an  "  open  reception  "  at  the  Elysee.  In  point  of 
fact  it  doesn't  greatly  differ  from  any  other  Elysee  recep- 
tion, and  is  poorly  attended.  Claw-hammers  and  crush- 
hats  are  again  donned  by  most,  if  not  all,  the  callers,  and 
as  there  is  seldom  much  to  detain  one  at  the  refreshment 
buffet,  Monsieur  Grevy  gets  to  bed  rather  earlier  than  if 
his  reception  had  not  been  an  "  open  "  one. 

The  eve  of  the  new  year  in  Paris  has  been  fertile  in  the- 
atrico-social  sensations.  First  and  foremost,  we  had  the 
tragic  episode  at  Marie  Colombier's,  when  the  sublime  and, 
ethereal  Sarah,  exasperated  by  the  villainous  insinuations 
and — "  revelations  "  of  her  erewhile  comrade  (now  her  pit- 
iless foe),  repaired  to  her  house  escorted  by  a  chosen  friend 
and  her  handsome  little  son,  Maurice,  to  chastise  the  tra- 
ducer,  and,  if  necessary,  to  slay  her.  Then,  when  the  ex- 
citement caused  by  that  incident  had  slightly  subsided, 
leaving  an  unparalleled  craving  for  copies  of  the  libelous 
book  Dehind  it,  there  came  Sarah's  debut  in  "  Nana  Sa- 
hib "  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  and  immediately  after  the 
quarrel  between  the  aforesaid  Sarah  and  her  leading  trage- 
dian, Marais,  who  (as  you  doubtless  know  already)  sum- 
marily broke  his  engagement  at  the  theatre  and  was  re- 
placed— on  the  "  spur  of  the  moment" — by  the  author  of 
the  play,  Monsieur  Jean  Richepin.  Lastly,  we  have  had 
the  sensation  of  a  new  essay  by  Emile  Zola,  in  Figaro, 
apropos  of  the  adaptation  of  his  filthy  novel,  "  Pot-bouille," 
at  the  Ambigu-Comique. 

Some  of  the  critics,  showing  their  critical  acumen  less 
than  their  detestation  of  Monsieur  Zola,  were  mistaken 
enough  to  raise  a  shout  of  "Immorality!"  when  Mon- 
sieur Busnach's  very  feeble  adaptation  of  "Pot-bouille" 
was  produced,  the  other  night;  and  the  virtuous  Emile  is 
(or  affects  to  be)  mightily  indignant.  He  writes  three  col- 
umns of  indigestible  prose  to  the  Figaro,  proving  to_  his 
own  complete  satisfaction,  and,  no  doubt,  to  Monsieur 
Busnach's,  firstly,  that  "  Pot-bouille,"  the  play,  is  as  pro- 
foundly moral  as  the  book  itself,  which  is  the  most  moral 
work,  by  a  long  chalk,  written  since  the  Book  of  Genesis 
saw  the  light.  Secondly,  that  the  real  reason  of  all  the 
abuse  flung  at  "  Pot-bouille  "  is  its  unshrinking  veracity, 
which  seeks  out  all  the  secret  ulcers  of  its  critics  lives,  and 
fustigates  them  mercilessly.  Thirdly,  that  there  is  so 
striking  a  resemblance  between  "  Pot-bouille  "  and  a  little 
work  of  Beaumarchais's,  entitled  "  Le  Mariage  de  Figaro," 
that  the  preface  to  the  latter  might  do  for  either.  And, 
finally,  winding  up  by  the  remark  (which  is  certainly  truer 
than  any  other  made  in  the  whole  article)  that  "  he  defies 
any  romantic  maiden,  or  any  guilty  wife,  to  leave  the  Am- 
bigu  without  a  shudder."  I  should  smile.  The  transla- 
tions of  the  delectable  story  told  in  "  Pot-bouille  "  have 
given  you  at  all  events  an  approximative  idea  of  the  origi- 
nal lucubration.  Zola  is  literally  right  when  he  asserts  that 
the  book  is  not  immoral.  It  is  only  foul,  nauseating,  dis- 
gusting; like  filth  in  a  gutter  or  a  putrefying  cat.  Nobody 
who  reads  it,  and  nobody  who  goes  to  the  Ambigu,  will 
certainly  feel  tempted  afterward  to  wander  from  the  nar- 
row paths  of  virtue.  Possibly  it  may  even  stop  some  fool- 
ish virgins  and  reckless  wives  from  plunging  into  vicious 
whirlpools;  for  it  shows  vice  in  its  nastiest  aspect,  conceal- 
ing nothing.  All  this,  however,  does  not  make  it  either  a 
good,  moral,  artistic,  or  a  pleasing  work,  or  one  which  a 
man  of  pure  mind  would  be  proud  of  writing.  To  be  sure, 
Monsieur  Zola's  mind  is  not  pure.  His  imagination  is  of 
the  nastiest,  and  it  is  not  corrected  by  either  taste  or  a 
sense  of  humor. 

Emile  Zola  has  never  mixed  in  what  is  called  polite  so- 
ciety, though  he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  the 
companionship  of  men  of  genius  like  Tourgueneff,  Flau- 
bert, the  Goncourts,  and  Alphonse  Daudet.  He  lives  a 
retired  life — sfx  months  at  his  country  house  at  Medan, 
and  six  months  in  Paris.  In  both  you  find — as  you  find  in 
the  face  and  manner  of  the  individual  himself— a  curious 
mixture  of  the  bourgeois  and  the  artistic  elements.  I  was 
very  much  struck  by  this,  I  remember,  one  day  at  Medan, 
where  I  had  spent  the  best  part  of  an  afternoon,  some 
years  ago,  with  the  "  naturalistic  "  prophet.  In  person,  to 
begin  with,  Zola  is  fat,  sensual-looking,  with  an  air  of 
combativeness  and  even  impertinence  about  him.  He  has 
a  heaven-aspiring  nose,  generally— though  not  in  his  case 
— associated  with  humor.  His  lips  are  thick,  and  over- 
hung by  a  grayish-brown  mustache.  The  whiskers  which 
adorn  his  cheeks  are  short  and  scrubby,  like  the  beard 
they  merge  into.  His  forehead  is  intellectual,  and  he  has 
the  eye  of  a  thinker. 

The  country  house  which  he  inhabits  is  not  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  man.  It  is  an  ugly  building — yellow  brick 
with  red  brick  facings — standing  on  a  gentle  slope  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  railway  line  from  Paris  to  Dieppe. 
Round  about  it  is  a  bare-looking  garden,  and  not  far  away 
you  get  a  view  of  the  silvery  Seme.  Inside  the  house  you 
first  see  a  hall  and  staircase,  and  walls  hung  with  check- 
ered china  matting,  such  as  you  might  see  at  any  retired 
grocer's.  On  the  right-  of  the  hall  is  a  billiard-room,  with 
nothing  remarkable  about  it;  while  on  the  first  floor  is 
the  study  and  work-room  of  the  great  man  himself — a  lofty 
chamber  with  something  of  the  studio  and  something  of 
the  harem  about  it,  furnished  with  gothic  chairs  and  tables, 
and  terminating  on  the  left,  as  you  come  in,  by  a  deep  re- 
cess, in  which  is  a  broad,  low  couch,  of  the  most  Oriental 
pattern.  It  is  to  this  that  the  author  of  "  Pot-Bouille" 
and  "  Nana  "  retires  when  the  muse  is  unkind.  Here  he 
rests  from  his  virtuous  labors,  and  gains  fresh  strength  for 
his  mission.  In  the  voluptuous  comfort  and  solitude  of 
his  harem-like  recess  perchance  he  meditates  the  essays 
which  he  flashes  upon  us  later  in  the  Figaro.  And  here, 
perhaps,  he  silently  chuckles  to  himself  over  the  gullibil- 
ity of  the  innocent  and  moral  public  which  makes  him 
what  he  is — a  literary  success — and  over  the  tactlessness 
of  his  best  friends — his  enemies  the  critics — who,  by  at- 
tacking him,  give  him  such  wonderful  advertisements 
gratis,  and  make  him  sell.  Passe-partout. 

Paris,  January  i,  1884. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Logan,  the  brilliant  wife  of  the  Illinois 
senator,  a  handsome  and  stylish  woman,  on  New  Year's 
Day  at  the  President's  reception  wore  a  corsage  and  train 
of  black  velvet,  brocaded  on  a  white  ground,  over  a  petti- 
coat of  steel  gray  satin,  embroidered  with  steel  and  jet. 
She  carried  a  hand-bouquet  of  loose,  long-stemmed  roses. 


PICTURES    FROM    LIFE. 


The  Chicago  Maiden. 

Two  fashionably  dressed  girls  met  yesterday  on  the  Cam- 
pus Martius.    Said  one : 

"  Hello!  you  sweet  thing,  what  do  you  know? " 

"  Know  noth — 'cept  that  they've  got  a  new  clerk  in 
— -'s  store — a  regular  dandy.  Went  in,  you  know,  for 
plaid  sewing-silk.  Tell  you,  he's  a  swell.  Wow!  got  any 
money?" 

"  Sem,  but  not  metch.     Why?" 

"  Oh,  they've  got  the  boss  creams  at 's.    I've  got  a 

whole  nickel;  thought  we  might  whack  up.  Met  Kit  and 
Sue  with  a  bundle  of  'em ;  they  never  offered  me  a  smack, 
the  old  cranks!    Let's  set  up  opposish." 

"  How  mean !    Been  to  the  postoffice? " 

"  Steen  times." 

"  That  ain't  many.  Come  with  me.  We'll  get  the  can- 
dy and  sail  in  and  make  the  pumphandle's  eyes  stick  out. 
Funny,  ain't  he?" 

"  Funny,  not  so  funny.  Went  to  the  dance  at  Nell's 
with  him,  and  he  walked  all  over  my  feet.  Say,  you  know 
Willie  Wail-Eye?" 

"  I  should  smeel!    Did  he  talk  an  arm  off" you?" 

"  One,  Caesar!  The  other  one  felt  weak.  He  told  me 
that  old  joke  about  his  going  into  the  hotel " 

"  Oh,  Jemime !  I've  heard  that  once  or  more  and  a  half 
or  twice.  Say,  they've  got  telephone  communications  with 
down-town ! " 

"  Wow !  s'pose  I  don't  know  that— talked  down  the  oth- 
er day  to  Josiah.     Jinks!  he  was  sweet." 

"  Thought  you  didn't  know  him  ? " 

"Oh,  you  sweet  thing !  What's  the  diff  ?  Told  him  he 
would  find  me  if  he  took  the  cars  with  the  blue  light  on." 

"  Going  to  see  him?  " 

"Not  much." 

"  Have  you  seen  the  new  college  tough  ?  " 

"  Wow !    He's  no  earthly ! " 

"Why?    Is  he  crushed  on  anybody?" 

"No;  seven  girls  gave  him  the  dead  march  the  other 
day.  He  caught  step  with  himself  steen  times,  he  got  so 
rattled;  wratriy,  too,  I  guess,  for  he  turned  around  and 
says,  'Thanks,  awfull'! 

"  Have  you  seen  Da'  Leonard's  new  mash  ?  Came  over 
in  two  ships — it's  a  soft  snap  for  her — turns  its  toes  in,  and 
says :  '  Naw !  don't  you  knoaw ' — two  of  a  kind,  ain't  it?  " 

At  this  time  a  runaway  team  put  an  end  to  the  most  in- 
teresting conversation  on  record. — Chicago  Tribune. 


The  Dudes  Gave  it  Up. 

Three  perfected  dudes,  accompanied  by  three  accom- 
plished belles,  occupied  six  chairs  in  the  orchestra  of 
Daly's  Theatre,  a  few  nights  ago.  Their  conversation  pre- 
vious to  the  rising  of  the  curtain  was  such  as  to  convince  a 
hearer  that  they  were  of  the  most  cultured  society.  They 
discussed  the  opera  like  accomplished  musical  amateurs. 
Any  one  could  see  with  half  an  eye  that  the  men  were 
graduates  of  Harvard.  Just  after  the  curtain  descended  at 
the  close  of  the  first  act  one  of  the  ladies  caught  sight  of 
the  embroidered  motto  in  its  centre.  Turning  to  the  gen- 
tleman next  to  her,  she  said : 

"  What  does  that  mean?    It's  Latin,  is  it  not?  " 

The  gentleman  adjusted  his  single  eye-glass  and  care- 
fully read  the  line:  "  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat." 

"  By  Jove,  you  know,"  he  remarked,  "  I'm  dreadfully 
rusty  in  my  Latin.  Say,  Charlie,  can  you  translate  that 
rubbish  ?  " 

The  man  addressed  took  a  long  look  at  it,  and  then  said : 

"  I  could  if  I  had  a  dictionary  here,  don't  you  know; 
but  I  can't  remember  what  any  of  those  words  mean  ex- 
cept qui — that  means  '  who '  or  '  which,'  or  '  what.' ' 

The  third  man  was  called  upon,  and,  after  a  few  mo- 
ment's of  study,  he  said : 

"  Well,  now,  it's  funny,  but  I  can't  seem  to  remember 
all  of  the  words  myself.  Palmam  means  '  a  palm,"  and 
ferat  means  '  he  makes.' " 

"  '  He  who  makes  a  palm,'"  murmured  the  first  gentle- 
man.    "  Don't  seem  to  be  much  sense  in  that,  does  there  ?  " 

"No,  by  Jove,"  said  the  second  man;  "I  don't  believe 
it  is  classical  Latin.  It  must  be  a  quotation  from  one  of 
those  idiotic  old  mediaeval  fathers." 

"  Perhaps  I  can  help  you,"  remarked  the  youngest  of 
the  three  ladies,  who  had  not  before  spoken.  "  I  think  it 
means,  '  Let  him  take  the  cake  who  deserves  it.' " 

The  three  men  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment,  and  then 
burst  out  laughing. 

"  Ha !  ha !  deucedly  clever !  You're  always  so  witty, 
you  know ! " — Neiv  York  Times. 


A  Woman's  Way. 

"  Let  me  have  five  two-cent  stamps,  please,"  said  a  lady 
to  the  retail  stamp  clerk  in  the  postoffice,  yesterday. 

"  Yessum,"  he  said,  handing  them  out. 

"  Can't  you  let  me  have  them  in  one  piece? "  she  asked. 

"Certainly,  ma'am,"  said  the  clerk;  "can  I  send  them 
home  for  you." 

"  Oh,  no;  I  don't  live  far — only  on  the  North  Side — and 
I  am  going  right  home.  I  wouldn't  want  to  put  you  to  the 
trouble." 

■    "  No  trouble  at  all,"  said  the  clerk.    "  I  haven't  very 
much  to  do  to-day,  and  could  very  easily  spare  an  hour." 

"  Very  much  obliged,"  said  the  lady,  smiling  sweetly. 
"  Dear  me,"  she  said,  putting  on  a  stamp,  "  what  a  horrid 
bother  it  is  to  stamp  letters ! 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  the  clerk. 

"  That's  the  second  letter  this  week  I  have  sent  to  Ger- 
ty,"  said  the  lady,  buttoning  her  gossamer.  "  Gerty  is  the 
sweetest  girl — going  to  Vassar  now." 

"  How  does  Gerty  like  Vassar?  "  asked  the  clerk. 

"  Oh,  Gerty  likes  Vassar  first  rate;  only  she  says  they 
don't  see  much  company."    And  she  sailed  away. 

"  Who  is  that  woman?  "  asked  the  next  man  in  line,  who 
was  shaking  and  shivering  with  rage. 

"Bust  me  if  I  know,"  said  the  clerk. — Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


SOCIETY. 


"  Bavardin's  "   Letter. 

Dear  Argonaut:  The  rain,  which  brought  such  glad- 
ness to  the  hearts  of  our  farmers,  has  been  anything  but 
welcomed  by  society  people.  Continuous  dripping  of  the 
watery  element  is  certainly  not  conducive  to  a  pleasurable 
-  "outing,"  whether  it  is  taken  in  the  form  of  a  theatre  or 
concert-party,  dinner  or  dance.  Gayeties  of  late  have  been 
mild  but  frequent,  several  parties  coming  off  on  the  same 
evening.  The  most  elaborate  entertainment  of  the  past 
week  was  that  given  by  Mrs.  Wallace  of  Broadway,  as  a 
finale  to  the  receptions  she  has  been  giving  in  honor  of  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Hertzstein.  The  beautiful  residence  of 
Mrs.  Wallace  was  entirely  thrown  open  to  her  guests,  and 
flowers  were  profusely  used  in  adorning  the  rooms.  The 
art  gallery  was  utilized  for  dancing,  ana  a  bountiful  supper 
was  served,  and  on  the  whole  the  reception  was  a  brilliant 
one.  Mrs.  Pomeroy's  german  took  place  on  the  same 
evening,  but  her  guests  were  chiefly  young  people,  the 
great  attraction  of  the  evening  being  the  cotillion,  wherein 
a  number  of  new  and  pretty  conceits  were  introduced. 
Miss  Mamie  BurlingJs  gathering  of  young  friends  was  of  a 
purely  informal  character,  music  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental alternating  with  the  dancing.  The  reception  of  the 
Misses  Maynard  of  Folsom  Street,  on  Wednesday,  was  also 
of  an  informal  nature;  a  feature  of  the  entertainment  was 
a  huge  bowl  of  punch  which  was  both  decocted  and  most 
daintily  served  by  the  young  hostesses'  fair  hands.  On 
Wednesday  evening  the  Parrotts'  reception  was  largely  at- 
tended, and  on  Thursday  evening  the  charming  bride, 
Mrs.  Mervyn  Donahue,  held  her  first  wedding  reception  at 
her  father's  residence  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  and,  as  the 
guests  were  numerous,  and  music  and  supper  provided, 
the  affair  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  regular  dancing- 
party.  On  Monday  last  the  Donahue  family  entire  "  as- 
sisted" at  the  launching  of  the  new  ferry-boat  owned  by 
Peter  Donahue  Sr.  Mrs.  Donahue  the  elder  performed 
the  ceremony  of  breaking  the  champagne  bottle,  and  after 
the  dip  was  taken  the  party  partook  of  an  appetizing  dejeu- 
ner on  board.  Of  the  dinners  given  in  society  circles,  the 
most  noteworthy  have  been  those  of  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis, 
Mrs.  Savage,  Mrs.  Friedlander,  and  last,  though  by  no 
means  least,  Mr.  William  Alvord,  who  essayed  the  r61e  of 
host  to  seven  gentlemen  at  the  Pacific  Club.  The  New 
York  capitalists  who  recently  arrived,  on  cable  thoughts 
intent,  have  also  been  extensively  wined  and  dined  by  old 
friends  and  many  new  ones  of  "  our  best  society,"  to 
whom  they  brought  letters.  Mrs.  Tevis's  dinner  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  evening  reception.  Mrs.  Savage's  and  Mrs. 
Friedlander's  dinners  were  composed  of  gentlemen  guests 
alone.  On  Tuesday  evening  of  this  week  Mrs.  J.  B.  Hag- 
gin  gave  a  dancing  party,  which  was  very  well  attended, 
notwithstanding  the  inclement  weather;  a  number  of  our 
fashionables  were  there,  including  the  Parrotts,  McMul- 
lins,  Gwins,  Colemans,  etc.  The  party  was  given  as  a  fare- 
well reception  in  honor  of  Miss  May  Smith,  that  young 
lady  being  on  the  eve  of  departure  Eastward.  Society 
will  miss  her  bright  face,  as  she  has  always  been  a  great 
favorite  in  that  charmed  circle.  Of  the  parties  to  come 
not  much  can  be  said.  The  big  balls  are  still  in  the  dim 
distance,  but  several  entertainments  of  various  kinds  are 
on  the  tapis,  which  promise  much  pleasure  to  the  partici- 
pants. That  energetic  lady,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  has  most 
Icindly  undertaken  the  management  of  an  affair  to  be 
given  as  a  benefit  for  the  Decorative  Art  Society,  which 
will  be  a  sort  of  melange  of  good  things.  Charades,  ta- 
bleaux, and  music  are  spoken  of  as  among  the  attractions  to 
be  offered.  Mrs.  Baker  and  her  sister,  Miss  Kitty  Stone, 
have  promised  to  take  part  actively — so,  surely,  the  result, 
financially  as  well  as  pleasurably,  will  -be  a  satisfactory 
one.  The  Merry  Crickets  are  to  the  fore  again.  The  dis- 
appointment caused  by  the  non-meeting  at  the  Babcock's 
having  made  an  interregnum  of  four  weeks  instead  of  two, 
the  gathering  of  the  club  at  Mrs.  Eyre's  this  week  will  be 
doubly  enjoyed.  Old  residents — and  doubtless  many  new 
ones — will  have  heard  with  genuine  regret  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Frederic  Macondray,  which  occurred  on  Monday  last. 
The  sad  event  was  not  unexpected,  he  having  been  an  in- 
valid for  several  years  past.  His  widow  was  a  Miss  Ather- 
ton;  consequently,  society  can  not  expect  the  promised 
reception  at  Mrs.  Atherton's  house,  quite  yet  at  least.  I 
heard  yesterday — and  from  undoubted  good  authority,  too 
— that  we  are  not  so  perfectly  sure  of  a  visit  from  La  Diva 
Patti,  after  all.  What  a  terrible  disappointment  it  would 
be!  The  Emma  Abbott  season  promises  to  open  brilliant- 
ly, so  far  as  crowded  houses  and  gayly  dressed  audiences 
can  make  it.  The  "  first  night"  will  see  a  very  fashion- 
able opera  party  in  one  of  the  proscenium  boxes.  Among 
the  old  friends  coming  back  to  us  ere  long  will  be  the  pop- 
ular little  Mrs.  Hemphill,  who,  both  as  the  widow  Coghill 
and  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John,  made  hosts  of  friends,  who 
will  receive  her  warmly  on  her  return.  I  understand  that 
her  visit  will  be  passed  between  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Robert  Hastings,  and  her  friend,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Fry.  The 
lively  city  of  the  oaks,  across  the  bay,  is  getting  very 
ambitious  in  the  social  line;  first  a  series  of  nut shales 
were  inaugurated,  and  lately  a  club  has  been  formed  for 
weekly  dances  at  the  different  members'  residences.  Mrs. 
A.  A.  Cohen's  will  be  the  next  in  order  of  the  musicales^ 
and  I  hear  extra  preparations  are  being  made  to  render  the 
programme  unusually  fine.  The  arrival  of  the  noted  phil- 
anthropist, Miss  Emily  Faithful,  though' not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  society  event,  is  worthy  of  mention,  and  very  much 
to  the  delight  of  many  of  our  citizens.  This  talented  lady 
has  consented  to  deliver  a  lecture,  choosing  for  the  ob- 
ject of  her  donation  the  kindergarten  system  under  Mrs. 
Cooper;  her  subject  will  be  "Modern  Shams."  There  is 
a  whisper  afloat  that  the  Peter  Donahues  will  give  the 
bridal  ball,  and  very  soon.  It  may  be  the  cards  will  be 
out  au  me  me  temps  with  this  letter.  And  still  another  ball 
is  spoken  of  among  the  friends  of  the  young  couple  as  sure 
to  come  off,  to  be  given  by  Mrs.  O'Connor.  Among  our 
French  residents  quite  a  pleasant  little  dance  was  given  on 
Thursday  evening  by  Madame  Gros.  Still  no  definite  ar- 
rangement seems  to  be  arrived  at  in  regard  to  the  bachelors' 
cotillion  parties;  but  it  is  possible  they  they  may  be  only 
postponed  until  Eastertide.  Bavardin. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
General  Waller  Turnbull  returned  from  his  Los  Angeles  trip  Fri- 
day, where  for  the  past  week  he  has  been  visiting  Walter  S.  Max- 
well. The  evening  of  his  arrival  his  residence  was  given  over  to 
the  younger  members  of  the  family,  they  having  invited  a  large 
number  of  their  musically  disposed  little  friends.  The  programme 
was  mostly  confined  to  classical  studies,  which  were  rendered  in  a 
manner  that  would  have  done  credit  to  older  and  more  experienced 
musicians.  It  was  indeed  a  most  creditable  array  of  musical  talent, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be  the  inaugural  of  a  series  so  happily 
begun.  Games  and  dancing  followed,  concluding  by  a  most  appe- 
tizing supper.  Joseph  Redding  has  also  returned.  Governor  Stone- 
man,  with  Colonel  J.  J.  Ayres,  Superintendent  of  State  Printing, 
are  still  in  Los  Angeles.  A.  B.  Titcomb  is  registered  at  the  Pico 
House.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ii.  Mills  frequently  visit  Sacra- 
mento, their  old  home.  Their  flying  trip  of  Friday,  returning 
Monday,  was  in  consequence  of  the  Bric-a-brac  Club  reception,  of 
which  they  are  members,  and  which  was  held  at  the  residence  of 
Frank  R.  Miller.  The  contributions  of  the  evening,  both  literary 
and  decorative,  evinced  much  talent.  Mrs.  J.  H.  IJaird  and  family, 
who  are  wintering  at  the  Arlington,  at  Santa  Barbara,  have  been 
spending  a  few  days  in  the  Ojai  Valley.  Lieutenant  and  Mrs. 
\  reeland  have  returned  from  their  wedding  trip  to  Monterey.  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Wilkinson  has  returned  to  San  Francisco  from  her  trip  to 
Marysville.  General  John  F.  Sheenan  returned  home  Sunday. 
Miss  Emily  Faithful,  the  philanthropist,  arrived  Sunday  in  San 
Francisco.  She  is  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  George  W.  Stillwell,  formerly 
of  San  Rafael.  The  proceeds  of  her  lecture  Monday  night  will  be 
for  the  Jackson  Street  Kindergarten  at  the  solicitation  of  Mrs. 
Cooper.  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Crocker  returned  Tuesday  last  from  her 
visit  to  Gridley.  Mrs.  General  George  Crook,  of  Arizona,  is  in 
San  Francisco,  registered  at  the  Palace.  Major  and  Mrs.  Beck  are 
visiting  their  fold  home,  Sacramento.  Judge  and  Mrs.  W.  N. 
Hall,  of  Virginia,  are  at  the  Lick,  and  will  remain  there  some 
time.  Mrs.  W.  A.  Rose  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  W.  T.  B.  Baggett, 
will  pass  the  remainder  of  the  winter  in  New  Orleans  and  Memphis, 
having  left  last  week  by  the  Southern  route  for  that  purpose.  Mrs. 
E.  B.  Crocker  is  entertaining  as  guest  Mrs.  J.  O.  Heppner;  Miss 
Lizzie  Crocker  has  concluded  her  visit  there.  Mrs.  A.  S.  Hovey  is 
at  the  Sierra  Madre  Villa  visiting  relatives.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Berger 
returned  last  Tuesday  from  the  East.  Mrs.  J.  J.  Johnson,  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Etta  Oban,  are  among  the  Southern  Californians 
registered  at  the  Palace.  Among  the  later  arrivals  who  will  win- 
ter there  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Johnson  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Bailey  and  daughter.  Miss  Mamie  Belden  has  returned  from  her 
lengthy  stay  in  New  York,  and  will  resume  her  Monday  receptions 
there.  Among  the  distinguished  visitors  there  registered  are  C.  F. 
Yallin  y  Alfonso,  Secretary  of  the  Spanish  Legation  at  Rome,  Sir 
Juhn  Lister  Kaye  England,  and  the  Jerome  party,  consisting  of 
the  following  gentlemen,  who  arrived  from  New  York  Wednesday : 
Lawrence  B.  Jerome  (of  sporting  fame),  Eugene  M.  Jerome,  Will- 
iam B.  Murray,  W.  Stanard  Wood,  lames  Oamble,  E.  F.  Searles, 
John  Travers,  Mr.  R.  Schuyler,  U.  S.N.,  and  Lieut. -Coin.  L.  Chen- 
ery,  U.  S.  N.,  after  a  two  years'  absence.  Mrs.  J.  T.  Miles  re- 
turned from  the  East  last  Sunday,  as  did  also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoi* 
brook  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Bailey.  Charles  Ross  returned 
Thursday;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Gamble,  Wednesday;  and  P.  F. 
Butler,  Tuesday.  Major  J.  P.  Alvy,  of  Baltimore,  is  in  the  city  es- 
tablishing a  manufacturing  interest ;  he  is  the  guest  of  his  brother 
at  1815  Stockton  Street.  Mr.  G.  W.  Burton,  journalist  of  Los  An- 
geles, returned  home  Thursday.  Mrs.  Ezra  Ackley,  of  Alameda, 
mourns  the  loss  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Balchelder,  who,  with 
her  husband,  was  lost  on  the  City  of  Columbus.  They  visited  this 
city  during  the  Conclave,  with  the  Boston  Commandery.  W.  H. 
Lean  left  for  the  East  last  Monday.  Senator  James  Farley  is  at 
the  Palace,  and  will  leave  for  Washington  in  a  few  days,  having 
been  detained  here  on  account  of  illness.  Claus  Spreckels,  Hon. 
W.  1.  Irwin,  and  ex-Governor  F.  F.  Low,  have  established  a  bank- 
ing house  at  the  islands.  John  W.  Mackay  was  to  have  arrived 
yesterday  in  New  York.  Among  the  Pacific  Coast  people  regis- 
tered at  the  various  hotels  there  were  Ed.  Hopkins  ana  wife,  R. 
R.  Grayson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs  and  daughter  and  F.  Shay, 
at  the  Windsor,  and  Mrs.  Dennison  and  Miss  Woodworth  at  the 
Everett;  W.  S.  Newhall,  at  the  St,  James;  H.  L.  Jones  Jr.,  at  the 
Continental;  S.  A.  Furlong,  at  the  Occidental;  D.  Crittenden,  J. 
A.  Harrington,  and  F.  A.  Smith,  at  the  Metropolitan;  and  Mrs. 
Stillard  and  L.  Field,  at  the  Grand  Central.  Miss  May  Smith  left 
Thursday  for  St.  Louis;  the  occasion  »  t  her  departure  accounted 
for  the  unusually  crowded  Tuesday  evening  reception  at  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Hagjnn's;  though  somewhat  informal  the  many  friends  who  as- 
sisted rather  invested  it  with  the  air  of  party — dancing,  conversa- 
tion, promenade,  and  a  supper  being  in  order.  Charles  Crocker, 
Major  R.  P.  Hammond,  \\  illiam  A.  Norris,  John  H.  Redington, 
William  T.  Coleman,  William  F.  Babcock,  and  Colonel  J.  P. 
Hoge,  were  the  invited  guests  who  partook  of  the  Hon.  William 
Alvurd's  good  cheer  ana  dined  with  nim  at  the  Pacific  Club,  last 
Thursday  evening.  It  was  a  most  enjoyr.ble  affair,  the  company 
not  rising  from  the  table  till  nearly  midnight .  Miss  Maud  Young - 
er's  birthday  was  celebrated  by  a  cnildrenvs  party  last  Friday  night 
at  the  residence  of  Doctor  Younger,  which  was  beautifully  decorat- 
ed for  the  occasion.  The  children  were  all  in  full  dress,  and,  with 
dancing,  games,  and  a  bounteous  spread,  the  little  ones  enjoyed 
themselves  hugely.  Rosebud  parties  are  occasionally  being  revived, 
the  luncheon  of  Miss  Blanche  Simons,  at  the  Occidental,  Friday 
last,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  one,  at  which  assisted  the  Misses 
Mamie  Burling,  Harazthy,  Otillie  and  Amelia  Albucht,  Hattie 
Peterson,  and  Miss  Morrison.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Hermann  («« 
Kittie  Evans)  have  returned  from  Del  Monte,  and  will  receive  at 
their  residence,  141  Hancock  Street,  the  6th,  13th,  and  26th  prox. 
Thursday  the  music-loving  as  well  as  fasionable  element  thronged 
B'nai  B'rith  Hall,  upon  invitation  of  the  Schuman  Club— a  ladies' 
glee  club,  under  the  directorship  of  David  Loring,  and  composed 
of  many  of  the  leading  voices  in  the  city.  Being  the  initial  con- 
cert, curiosity  was  on  the  alert,  and  the  finished  manner  with  which 
the  charmingly  selected  choruses  were  rendered  elicited  much  sur- 
prise, when  considering  the  short  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
elements  were  brought  together.  On  Wednesday  night  Mr.  Lor- 
ing will  again  direct  the  Loring  Club,  at  the  same  hall,  when,  as 
usual,  the  demand  for  invitations  is  always  in  excess  of  those  is- 
sued. The  ball  which  took  place  in  Washington  on  the  7th  ul- 
timo, given  by  Mrs.  ex-Senator  Stuart,  at  Stuart  Castle,  in  honor 
of  the  Misses  Payne,  of  Warrenton,  Va.,  and  Miss  Lu  Price,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  entertainments  yet 
given  this  season.  Mrs.  Stuart  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  her 
young  guests  and'Mrs.  Fox.  The  dress  of  the  hostess  was  cardi- 
nal satin  and  drapings  of  Spanish  lace,  red  and  gold  roses  as  gar- 
niture; Miss  Irva  Payne,  pink  satin  and  velvet,  flowers;  Miss 
Cora  Payne,  white  brocaded  satin,  and  garniture  of  Marechale 
Neil  roses;  Miss  Agnes  Payne,  white  satin  with  tulle  trimmings; 
Miss  Amenia  Payne,  white  satin,  cream  lace,  and  roses;  Miss  Lu 
Price,  white  brocaded  satin,  Spanish  lace,  and  cardinal  roses;  Mrs. 
Fox,  Nile  green  surah,  with  garniture  of  daisies  and  red  roses.  The 
.diplomatic  and  civilian  element  were  largely  represented,  with  a 
goodly  sprinkling  of  army  and  navy  officers.  (Juite  a  delegation 
from  California  also  assisted;  among  the  familiar  faces  were  to  be 
seen  Chief-Justice  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Field,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Hill- 
yer,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Glascock,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Mason,  Sen- 
ator, Mrs.  and  Miss  Miller,  Senator  and  Mrs.  Jones,  General  and 
the  Misses  Sturgis,  and  Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Eddy.  Senator  Fair 
entertained  at  dinner  the  other  day  twenty-four  guests,  in  Worm- 
ley's,  where,  with  his  sons,  he  is  domiciled  for  the  winter.  Noth- 
ing was  spared  to  make  the  banqnet  complete  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments. The  choicest  of  wines  and  the  rarest  of  floral  garniture 
were  secured.  Among  the  guests  were  Senator,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Bayard,  Senator,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Jackson,  Senator  Camden,  Sen- 
ator and  Miss  Morgan,  Mrs.  Lieper,  Representative,  Mrs.  and  the 
Misses  Beach,  Miss  Hall,  Clarence  and  Calhoun  Deringer,  Dele- 
gate and  Mrs.  Maginnis,  Senator  and  Mrs.  Vance,  Senator  Kenna, 
and  Representatives  Le  Fevre  and  Ramsey.  A  fancy-dress  ball  has 
been  announced  for  February  5th,  at  the  residence  of  Senator  Miller, 
Among  the  fashionable  weddings  out  of  town  that  of  Eugene 
Ackley  Crouch,  nephew  of  Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker,  to  Miss  Sophie 


Stevenson,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  aunt,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Foye, 
in  Sacramento,  was  an  event  which  claimed  the  attention  of  most 
of  the  leading  Sacramentans  and  a  large  number  from  the  Bay. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Carroll  M.  Davis.  A 
large  reception  was  held,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker  and  Mrs.  Crouch  as- 
sisting Mrs.  Foye  in  receiving  the  guests  and  presenting  them  to 
the  newly-married  pair,  who  received  their  congratulations  undera 
large  umbrella  of  the  choicest  exotics  and  maiden  hair,  suspended 
in  the  alcove,  which  was  arrayed  with  all  the  skill  and  taste  of  the 
florist's  art.  The  whole  resjderfce  was  arrayed  with  an  endless 
profusion  of  flowers.  Most  noticeable  among  the  pieces  was  a  huge 
fire-screen  arranged  with  the  rarest  taste  and  skill-  The  presents 
were  numerous  and  costly,  among  which  was  a  solid  service  of  sil- 
ver, presented  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  employed  in  the  freight 
department  of  the  Centra]  Pacific  Railroad,  accompanind  by  a  way- 
bill, made  out  in  a  very  humorous  way.  The  billiard-room  was 
utilized  for  supper,  the  appointments  of  which  exceeded  anything 
attempted  this  winter,  while  a  full  orchestra  discoursed  the  whole 
evening  from  the  conservatory.  One  of  the  pleasantest  keno 
parties  this  winter  was  that  given  last  Friday  night,  in  Oakland, 
by  Captain  and  Mrs.  Knowles,  on  Tackson  Street.  The  entrances 
to  the  grounds  were  hung  with  lapanese  lanterns.  About  one 
hundred  invitations  were  sent  out,  and  most  of  them  were  ac- 
cepted. Among  those  present  were  fudge  and  Mrs.  Stanley,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Heitchu,  Dr.  Hanely  and  wife,  Judge  Hamilton  and 
wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bugbee,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rodgers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coghill,  Mr.  Dyer,  Miss  Alice  Dyer,  Miss 
Jennie  Dyer,  Mrs.  Lohman.  Mr.  Gordon,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Parker, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wheaton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Upham,  Harry  Houghton, 
Mrs.  Grayson,  Miss  Mamie  Grayson,  Mrs.  Hackett.  Mrs.  Folger, 
Miss  Folger,  Mr.  Tabor,  Dr.  Samuel  Merritt  and  family,  Mrs. 
Gregory,  Miss  Boyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Stanford,  Miss  Stan- 
ford^ Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement,  Miss  Ruth 
Dver,  Miss  Minnie  Dyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gunn,  Miss  Knowlton, 
Miss  Dean,  and  many  others.  Last  Wednesday  evening,  Mayor 
Bartlett  gave  a  banquet  at  his  residence  to  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  and  the -Hon.  John  How,  ex-Mayor  of  St. 
Louis.  The  company  remained  seated  at  the  repast  till  long  after 
midnight.  Many  toasts  were  drunk  in  honor  of  host  and  guests. 
The  managers  of  the  Deeorativc  Art  Society  will  give  an  amateur 
musicale  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  L.  L.  Bakerj  (882  Washington 
Street,  on  Tuesday  evening,  February  12th.  The  Presidio  Band 
will  be  present,  and  dancing  will  begin  at  ten  o'clock.  Company 
F  give  its  second  song  recital  and  hop  on  Thursday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 14th,  under  the  charge  of  the  former  committee.  Friends  in 
the  city  have  received  the  announcement  that  the  wedding  of  Miss 
Sadie  Bonne,  of  Napa,  at  present  residing  with  her  family  in  New 
York,  to  Mr.  Horace  Moody,  will  take  place  on  the  6th  instant. 
The  receptions  on  the  days  following  the  ceremony  will  be  held  at 
the  residence  of  the  bride's  mother.  Mr.  Moses  Hopkins,  whose 
recently  announced  wedding  to  Miss  Emily  J.  Benedict,  of  New 
York,  was  followed  by  a  trip  to  Washington,  will  soon  return. 

■->   »  CT— 

Archbishop  Rior  .mi's  Lecture. 

EurroKS  Ak.go.naut:  The  highest  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  are  the  most  polished  and  high'v  cultivated  in  the  world. 
Being  gentlemen  who  receive  every  advantage  that  a  lavish  expen- 
diture of  money  can  secure  to  prepare  them  fortheirhigh  positions, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  would  be  men  of  extraordinary 
abilities,  of  vast  learning,  of  brilliant  exploits  in  social  life,  in  lit- 
erature, in  theology,  in  politics;  and  that  they  would  exert  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  world.  Being  integral  parts,  each  in  his 
particular  sphere,  of  the  most  perfect  and  thoroughly  organized 
imperial  government  on  the  globe,  I  may  naturally  infer  tnat  all 
their  teachings  and  actions  would  be  in  substantial  accord  with 
the  teachings  of  the  chief  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  church. 
Believing,  therefore,  in  view  of  this  theory,  that  in  Archbishop 
Riordan  s  k-cture,  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  the  sentiments  of  the 
Catholic  Church  were  enunciated,  I  am  glad  to  note  a  great  im- 
provement upon  the  sentiments  of  earlier  times.  The  prelate  ad- 
mitted that  the  Lutheran  revolt  against  Romanism  was  a  revolt 
against  abuses.  His  exact  words,  as  reported,  are  these:  "The 
Reformation  was  not  an  uprisal  against  the  principle  and  doctrine^ 
of  the  church,  but  against  the  mode  of  application."  That  is  to' 
say,  against  the  '"mode"  of  teaching  the  doctrine  and  applying  the 
discipline  of  the  original  Apostolic  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  This 
is  a  grave  admission  from  so  high  an  authority,  and  is  the  first 
weak  point  in  the  Archbishop's  address,  and  fatal  to  its  argumenta- 
tive symmetry  and  force.  Every  student  of  history  knows  tnat  many 
"flagrant  abuses  "  arose  in  the  church,  as  the  Archbishop  admits; 
and  that  they  finally  culminated  in  the  indiscriminate  sale  of  in- 
dulgences, which  was  the  climax  of  abuses  beyond  which  human 
endurance  could  not  go.  This  last  great  overshadowing  abuse, 
the  result  of  the  exercise  of  unauthorized  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 
power  for  centuries,  was  the  occasion  for  the  actual  commencement 
of  hostilities  in  the  church,  between  those  on  the  one  side  who  be- 
lieved in  Christian  liberty,  and  those  on  the  other  who  believed 
themselves  divinely  authorized  to  rule.  I  express  no  opinion  con- 
cerning the  character  of  either  party.  The  "  mode"  of  applying 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Christ  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion! was  so  different  from  that  which  existed  in  the  beginning  that 
a  great  revolt  arose  against  the  Roman  Church  when  the  people 
were  permitted  to  read  the  New  Testament  in  their  own  tongue. 
In  a  brief  reply,  I  can,  of  course,  not  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
matter  so  as  to  emphasize  all  the  historic  facts  and  transactions 
which  changed  the  whole  face  of  Eurupe,  and  produced  a  new 
civilization;  lean  only  slate  the  plain  truth,  that  the  "flagrant 
abuses  "  which  even  the  good  Archbishop  bewails  were  the  causes 
that  produced  the  great,  far-reaching  result  which  the  lecturer  ad- 
mitted extended  over  Europe,  so  that  "only  one  nation  remained 
faithful  to  the  Sec  of  Rome."  I  therefore  take  the  lil>erty  of  dis- 
senting from  his  conclusions  concerning  the  causes  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. They  were  religious  not  political  or  s  cial  causes,  except  in 
so  far  as  kings,  princes,  and  people  felt  it  then  duty  in  an  organized 
capacity,  to  give  assistance  to  the  religious  movement.  But  why 
should  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  iterate  and  reiterate  the  argu- 
ments to  prove  her  antiquity  and  historic  identity  with  the  early 
church?  If  Catholicism  has  nothing  to  offer  to  the  nineteenth 
century  but  labored  arguments  to  prove  that  Protestantism  is  a 
mere  heresy  of  the  same  substance  and  character  as  the  heresies  of 
the  first  centuries,  then  the  nineteenth  century  will  turn  elsewhere 
for  light.  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  tell  even  a  great  and 
honored  Roman  ecclesiastic  that  the  nineteenth  century,  unlike  the 
centuries  which  preceded  the  Reformation,  has  no  respect  for  a 
church  just  because  she  has  a  historic  character,  even  though  that 
character  were  stainless,  nor  for  a  church  just  became  she  has  great 
learning,  wealth,  and  power,  and  a  line  of  historic  precedents  run- 
ning into  the  misty  regions  of  antiquity.  The  church  that  will  do 
the  work  which  needs  to  be  done  for  the  age  must  deal  with  living 
issues  of  the  present,  and  show  her  intrinsic  merits  by  breathing 
the  breath  of  Christ  and  do  the  work  He  appointed  to  be  done. 
Mere  questions  of  theological  terminology  are  of  little  account  in 
the  face  of  an  Agnostic  world  which  is  becoming  amazingly  popu- 
lous. Does  not  Archbishop  Riordan  recognize  the  importance  of 
bringing  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities  between  Romanist  and 
Protestant,  between  Jew  and  Gentile?  He  must  see  that  the  pres- 
ent time  calls  not  for  controversy  between  those  who  believe  in 
Christ  in  essentials,  but  for  union  of  all  against  the  common  foe. 
It  is  becoming  more  and  more  plain  every  day  that  the  great  ques- 
tions which  now  agitate  the  mind  of  the  thinking  world  are  ques- 
tions which  lie  deeper  than  the  mere  superficies  of  Christianity. 
The  great  questions  with  which  some  of  the  greatest  thinkers  are 
grappling  are  those  which  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  religion, 
whether  natural  or  revealed,  and  without  the  proper  solution  of 
which  religion  is  impossible — whether  there  is  a  Supreme  Being, 
whether  man  is  immortal,  and  whether  the  Bible,  even  as  an  historic 
record,  is  reliable  and  authentic.  Let  Romanism  and  Protesinnt- 
ism  rise  up  before  the  nineteenth  century  with  their  hands  full  of  the 
bread  of  knowledge  on  these  great  questions,  instead  of  contending 
with  each  other  about  their  past  unnecessary  differences;  and  we 
believe  the  nineteenth  century  will  listen,  believe,  and  act. 

San  Francisco,  January  31,  1S84.  A.  F.  C. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


A    CALIFORNIA    GIRL'S    DEBUT. 


"Flaneur's"   Nefc  York  Gossip. 

Miss  Emma  Latham  probably  regrets  by  this  time  that 
she  ever  came  to  New  Yorkr  Her  debut  here  as  Con- 
stance in  "The  Love  Chase"  was  singularly  unfortunate. 
It  was  a  matter  of  general  congratulation  by  Miss  La- 
tham's friends  that  she  did  not  indulge  in  any  bombastic 
preliminaries.  She  appeared  quietly  on  Monday  night  at 
the  Star  Theatre  without  excessive  advertising,  and  with 
an  evident  desire  to  have  a  fair  and  simple  trial.  Her 
failure  was  overwhelming.  It  is  said  that  New  York  is  the 
worst  show-town  in  America,  and  managers  have  a  harder 
fight  here  in  their  efforts  to  secure  public  patronage  than 
in  any  other  city  in  America. 

There  are  very  few  stars  who  play  successful  engage- 
ments in  New  York,  though  they  may  be  successful  every- 
where else.  It  is  so  with  Edwin  Booth,  and  Lawrence 
Barrett,  and  with  Robinson  and  Crane.  Keene,  the  trage- 
dian, so  well  known  throughout  the  country,  has  never 
acted  in  New  York.  He  says,  however,  that  he  is  on  a 
solid  financial  basis  out  of  town  now,  and  he  is  ready  to 
risk  a  New  York  failure.  Heretofore,  he  has  feared  that 
the  set-back  which  a  New  York  failure  would  give  him 
would  act  injuriously  upon  his  country  patronage.  Hav- 
ing secured,  however,  a  strong  backing  out  of  town,  he 
will  make  an  attempt  to  win  a  favorable  decision  here. 

That  a  typical  first-night  New  York  audience  is  a  most 
trying  one  for  any  actress  to  face  will  never  be  denied. 
The  difficulty  to  be  encountered  is  the  audience's_  general 
sense  of  weariness,  familiarity  with  the  best  acting,  and 
utter  lack  of  sympathy.  It  is  an  unavoidable  result  of  too 
much  play-going. 

Right  here,  it  is  worth  while  to  note  the  character  of  the 
people  who  compose  the  first-night  audience  in  New  York. 
They  are  more  closely  allied  to  each  other  than  any  other 
single  body  of  amusement-seekers.  As  a  rule,  the  first- 
nighter  never  attends  a  play  on  any  other  than  its  initial 
night.  It  is  a  matter  of  religion  for  him  to  be  on  hand  at 
every  important  theatrical  event.  He  goes,  not  so  much 
because  he  enjoys  the  play,  for  the  novelty  soon  wears  off, 
but  because  the  opportunity  for  passing  a  criticism  on  an 
initial  performance  and  hob-nobbing  with  cronies  is  too 
great  to  be  missed.     Every  actor  out  of  an  engagement 

foes  to  a  first-night.  Actors  are  proverbially  bitter  critics, 
jvery  newspaper  man  who  can  spare  time  also  attends  a 
first-night.  They  are  the  least  enthusiastic  of  theatre- 
goers. Hundreds  of  men-about-town  and  club  men  at- 
tend first-nights  regularly,  because  it  is  the  proper  thing  to 
do.  They  are  not  over-intelligent,  though  they  have  a 
certain  amount  of  shrewd  judgment,  and  when  a  play 
bores  them  they  get  up  and  walk  out  to  the  nearest  cafe. 
Then  there  is  a  small  contingent  of  real  lovers  of  the 
drama  who  attend  for  the  sake  of  art  alone.  Sandwiched 
among  them  all  is  a  throng  of  )roung  men  and  more  or 
less  over-dressed  women,  who  have  a  strong  liking  for 
theatrical  affairs  and  have  got  the  first-night  fever. 

It  is  seldom  a  first-nhht  audLnce  in  New  York  allows 
itself  to  applaud  anything.  That  is  the  reason  the  ma- 
jority of  theatres  hen-  h  ive  a  well  organized  claque  among 
their  accessories.  When  a  first-night  audience  is  aroused, 
however,  and  stamps  the  play  as  a  success,  managers 
assert  that  the  verdict  is  worth  thousands  and  thousjnds 
of  dollars  to  them. 

It  was  a  cold,  critical,  and  by  no  menns  well  disposed 
audience  which  greeted  Miss  Latham  at  the  Star  Theatre 
Monday  night.  Fully  one-half  of  the  men  were  in  even- 
h  ;  dress.  They  were  destined  for  the  French  ball  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  and  "  took  in  "  the  debutante  merely 
as  a  matter  of  convenience.  They  suspected  that  Miss 
Latham  would  not  be  a  success,  but  they  went  partly  be- 
cause it  was  a  first  night,  and  partly  because  it  would  kill 
the  time  which  must  elapse  between  dinner  and  the  ball. 
They  came  in  late,  interrupting  the  action  of  the  play, 
lolled  back  in  their  seats,  and  gazed  critically  at  the  latest 
aspirant  for  theatrical  honors.  To  these  men — and  their 
verdict  is  one  which  goes  far  toward  making  the  success  or 
failure  of  a  star — Miss  Latham  was  a  failure  before  she  be- 
gan to  act  at  all. 

In  the  first  place,  she  committed  the  almost  inexcusable 
mistake  of  over-dressing.  The  day  has  gone  by  for  over- 
dressing women  on  the  stage.  Bernhardt,  Coghlan,  Patti, 
.and  Davenport,  to  say  nothing  of  a  host  of  less  famous 
•women,  have  been  clad  with  such  consummate  taste  by 
the  greatest  dressmakers  of  the  world  for  so  many  years, 
that  the  woman  who  over-dresses  is  handicapped  from  the 
start.  Miss  Latham's  figure  is  fragile,  to  say  the  least.  It 
is  a  mistake  for  a  thin  and  far  from  well-made  woman  to 
•wear  costumes  designed  for  an  amazon.  Miss  Latham 
■actually  looked  as  though  she  could  never  stand  up  in  the 
•dress  she  wore  in  the  second  act.  In  weight,  breadth, 
'depth,  and  color,  it  was  absolutely  prodigious.  It  was  a 
heavy  brocaded  velvet,  with  a  monstrous  train.  The  whole 
costume  was  decorated  with  a  mass  of  gold  and  silver  work 
which  increased  its  apparent  weight,  and  made  the  weak- 
looking  woman  who  wore  it  appear  ridiculous. 

A  better  choice  than  that  of  Constance  could  not  have 
been  made — had  Miss  Latham  been  a  good  actress.  As 
she  is  an  exceptionally  weak  actress,  with  a  small  voice 
and  an  utter  lack  of  grace,  and  a  far  from  intelligent  con- 
ception of  the  character,  Constance  was  actually  the  worst 
choice  in  the  whole  repertoire  of  the  stage.  The  part  calls 
for  an  actress  of  extraordinary  power.  Above  all,  it  calls 
for  one  of  perfect  poise  and  confidence  on  the  stage.  Such 
a  woman  as  Rose  Coghlan  could  give  it  brilliancy  and 
dash;  but  she  could  scarcely  give  it  the  requ'site  pathos 
and  finesse.  It  is,  in  fact,  difficult  to  select  an  actress  to- 
day who  could  come  up  to  the  general  standard  set  for 
Constance.  Mary  Anderson  essayed  the  character  one  or 
two  years  ago,  but  made  such  a  signal  failure  of  it  that  she 
has  not  revived  it  of  late. 

•  So  Miss  Latham  returns  to  San  Francisco  without  a 
metropolitan  indorsement.  It  has  been  shown  in  many 
instances  that  this  is  of  small  consequence.  As  I  said 
above,  many  actors  and  actresses  who  nave  failed  in  New 
York  have  been  highly  successful  elsewhere.  So  far  as 
my  individual  opinion  is  concerned,  Miss  Latham  is  a 


weak,  inefficient,  inexperienced,  uncultured,  and  tiresome 
actress.  She  showed  no  evidences  of  grace  or  ease  on 
Monday  night;  and  her  reading  of  the  lines  was  common- 
place, trite,  and  even  quite  unintelligible. 

Miss  Anita  Fallon,  who  is  a  rather  pretty  soubrette,  is 
not  quite  so  unfortunate  as  Miss  Latham.  She  is  good  to 
look  upon,  and  has  a  fine  pair  of  eyes.  She  smiled  pret- 
tily, and  that  is  about  all  that  can  be  said  of  her,  for  the 
lines  that  she  spoke  were  hardly  distinguishable  at  times, 
and  were  never  characterized  by  originality  or  intelligence. 

Two  balls  were  given  on  Monday  night  in  New  York 
city;  one  was  by  Mrs.  Astor,  and  the  other  by  the  Cercle 
Francais  de  l'Harmonie,  both  of  them  very  successful. 

At  Mrs.  Astor's  the  guests  were  serene,  aristocratic,  and 
more  or  less  uninteresting.  _  At  the  Academy  of  Music 
they  were  under-dressed,  hilarious,  and  intoxicated.  I 
doubt  if  a  more  indecent  French  ball  has  ever  been  given 
than  that  on  Monday  night.  These  little  affairs  have  been 
growing  yearly  more  and  more  wicked,  until  they  have 
reached  a  point  now  which  calls  for  some  action  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities.  The  police  were  appalled  by  the 
indecency  of  the  thing.  When  the  police  are  appalled, 
things  are  in  a  bad  way.  Heretofore  it  has  been  the  habit 
of  these  guardians  of  the  peace  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
dancing-floor,  wandering  up  and  down  in  twos  and  threes. 
In  former  years  they  interfered  to  keep  the  dancing  some- 
where within  the  limits  of  decency.  This  year  they  gave 
it  up  at.  twelve  o'clock,  and  let  the  floor  take  care  of  itself. 
They  devoted  all  of  their  attention  to  the  boxes.  The 
boxes  needed  it. 

The  costumes  of  the  women  were  extraordinary.  The 
majority  of  them  looked  as  though  they  had  come  away 
from  home  and  forgotten  something — the  something  was 
the  costume.  There  were  about  three  thousand  women  in 
all,  and  they  were  of  every  degree  of  ugliness.  There  was 
a  time  when  I  thought  every  woman  at  a  French  ball  was 
beautiful;  but  I  have  slowly  changed  my  mind,  until  I  be- 
lieve that  not  over  five  per  cent,  are  even  presentable  in 
appearance.  Maybe  this  is  because  I  am  getting  bald; 
but  it  seems  to  be  a  fact,  just  the  same. 

The  reason  women  at  the  French  balls  are  so  attractive 
is  because  they  are  so  negligent  in  the  matter  of  attire. 
The  negligence  was  pushed  to  an  awful  point  on  Monday 
night.  Many  respectable  citizens  sat  in  prominent  boxes 
surrounded  by  more  or  less  disreputable  women.  The 
more  respectable  the  men,  the  more  they  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  racket. 

The  wine-room  was  given  over  to  the  younger  guests. 
By  "given  over"  I  mean  the  younger  guests  took  it. 
They  drank  during  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  and  spent 
the  latter  part  in  dancing  on  the  tables,  clashing  cham- 
pagne bottles  together,  and  shying  the  glasses  at  waiters 
across  the  room.  It  was  an  elevating  and  cheering  atmos- 
phere. It  was  a  scene  of  revelry  and  glee.  The  floor  was 
strewn  with  slippers,  handkerchiefs,  fans,  opera  hats, 
clothes,  men,  women,  waiters,  and  occasional  policemen, 
overcome  by  the  gayety  of  the  occasion.  I  suppose  these 
routs  are  enjoyable ;  I  know  I  enjoyed  them  once,  but  they 
seem  unutterably  stupid  now.  Meanwhile  the  bald  spot  on 
the  back  of  my  head  grows  larger  daily.  Old  age  is  creep- 
ing on  us  fast. 

Mrs.  Astor's  ball  was  unquestionably  the  first  and  fore- 
most social  event  of  the  season  in  New  York.  It  has  been 
eagerly  looked  forward  to  for  months,  and,  although  nine 
hundred  invitations  were  issued,  the  competition  for  them 
was  bitter  in  the  extreme.  Delegations  of  well-known  so- 
ciety people  from  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Soston  at- 
tended; and  all  the  prominent  English  noblemen,  includ- 
ing those  who  are  traveling  in  distant  parts  of  the  country, 
•came  back  to  New  York  to  attend  Mrs.  Astor's  ball.  The 
house  was  magnificently  decorated  with  flowers,  and  the 
affair  was,  throughout,  as  successful  as  entertainments 
given  by  the  Astors  always  are.  There  was  no  ostentation, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  silver  decorated  the  supper-table,  and  the 
arrangements  were  characterized  by  perfect  taste.  The 
Astors  deserve  to  be  the  leaders  of  New  York  society,  for 
they  have  always  been  self-respecting  and  thoroughly  hos- 
pitable people.  No  scandal  has  ever  disgraced  the  name; 
and  they  are  as  rigid  and  careful  of  the  proprieties  as 
though  their  position  in  society  had  not  been  assured  by 
the  leadership  of  a  hundred  years.      .  Flaneur. 

New  York,  January  25,  1884. 


Chateaubriand,  the  celebrated  French  writer,  had  all 
the  rare  innocence  that  sometimes  goes  writh  genius. 
Among  his  most  intimate  friends  was  the  gifted  and  charm- 
ing Madame  Recamier.  It  was  a  regular  habit  with  him 
to  spend  his  evenings  at  the  madame's  house,  who  evi- 
dently preferred  him  to  all  other  men,  and  who  took  great 
delight  in  his  company.  His  growing  fondness  for  the 
lady  in  question  became  very  conspicuous,  and  one  day  a 
friend  asked  him:  "  My  dear  Chateaubriand,  why  do  you 
not  marry  Madame  Recamier?  "  "  Marry  the  madame ! " 
exclaimed  the  author  in  a  tone  of  amazement;  "  why,  if  I 
should  marry  the  madame,  I  would  have  no  place  to  spend 
my  evenings ! " 

The  last  of  the  twenty-five  heavy  freight  locomotives 
ordered  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  from 
Cook,  of  Patterson,  N.  J.,  have  been  received  at  Sacra- 
mento. Also,  three  or  four  passenger  engines,  from  the 
McQueen  Works,  Schenectady.  These  are  to  be  used,  it 
is  understood,  on  the  Monterey  trains,  and  are  calculated 
to  run  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  the  drivers  being  six  feet  one 
inch  in  diameter,  or  six  feet  four  inches  including  the  tires. 


The  theory  that  certain  characteristics  of  sex  are  trans- 
mitted throughout  the  animal  kingdom  receives  confirma- 
tion from  a  well-known  American  naturalist,  who  says  such 
a  thing  as  a  lady  bird  giving  in  to  her  lord  is  unknown. 
Female  birds  of  all  species  are  exacting,  obstinate,  and 
tyrannical. 

Lord  Cavendish,  one  of  the  victims  of  the  Phoenix  Park 
murder,  is  to  have  a  tower  ninety-four  feet  high  erected  to 
his  memory  by  the  electors  of  Yorkshire. 


THE    RAILWAY    WORLD. 

Notes  of  Interest  to  Employees  and  Travelers. 

Robert  Harris,  the  new  president  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  is  described  as  a  tall  Yankee  of  the  Lincoln 
type,  with  black  beard,  eyebrows,  and  abundant  stock  o  1 
black  hair,  keyed  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  nervous  inten- 
sity, and  putting  chain-lightning  into  all  he  does,  whether 
it  is  telling  stories  and  having  a  good  time  or  running  rail- 
roads. 

A  train  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  in  Nevada  recent- 
ly ran  into  a  flock  of  fifteen  hundred  antelopes.  The  snow 
had  drifted  deep,  and  the  animals  had  taken  to  the  track 
as  the  easiest  road  to  travel  in.  Several  were  killed,  and 
the  engineer  slowed  up,  fearing  the  train  would  be  derailed. 
The  antelopes  were  strung  along  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  They 
delayed  the  train  three-quSrters  of  an  hour. 

A  train  of  cars  in  Buffalo  has  become  a  wall  of  ice. 
The  Buffalo  Express  describes  it :  "  One  of  the  most  strik- 
ing things  on  the  lake  front  is  a  long  train  of  cars  on  a 
siding  next  the  open  lake.  They  were  hauled  out  there 
when  the  breakers  began  to  run  high,  three  days  ago,  in 
order  to  protect  from  ice  the.  adjoining  tracks.  Some  o 
these  cars  are  empty,  the  others  loaded  with  lumber. 
There  are,  perhaps,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  cars.  From 
one  end  to  the  other  they  are  a  solid  wall  of  ice.  Most  o 
the  cars  can  not  be  seen  at  all.  On  the  lake  side  the  ice 
is  two  or  three  feet  thick.  The  spaces  between  the  cars 
are  filled  solid  with  ice,  and  the  space  between  the  wTheels 
under  the  entire  length  of  the  train  is  a  miniature  Mam- 
moth Cave — a  gallery  of  stalactites  and  stalagmites.  Seve- 
ral of  the  cars  have  crushed  and  caved  beneath  the  weight 
of  the  ice.    It  is  a  veritable  train  of  ice." 

As  to  railroad  progress  in  Mexico,  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Democrat  says :  "  The  English  were  twenty  years  in 
building  263  miles  of  railroad  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capi- 
tal. The  Americans  have  built  2,500  miles  of  railroads  on 
Mexican  territory  within  five  years.  The  Central  Com- 
pany alone  has  constructed  1,400  miles  at  different  points, 
and  the  Mexican  National  about  goo  miles.  The  subsidy 
granted  these  companies  will  average  $n,ooo  in  round 
numbers  per  mile.  It  results  then  that  the  present  admin- 
istration has  paid  these  two  companies  the  enormous  sum, 
for  2,000  miles  of  road,  of  $22,000,000.  It  is  probable  that 
more  than  1,000  miles  of  road  have  been  built  by  Mexi- 
can and  other  companies  during  the  same  period,  which 
enjoy  the  same  or  even  greater  subsidies.  To  the  above 
sum  must  be  added  $  ir,ooo,ooo  more.  Thistotal  of  $33,- 
000,000  has  in  a  great  measure  been  paid  in  cash." 
» — 

An  Erie  (Pennsylvania)  dispatch,  dated  January  io,  says: 
Thirty  years  ago  to-day  the  first  locomotive,  the  "  Erie," 
came  into  Erie.  It  was  an  odd-looking  concern,  but  was 
of  the  best  pattern  in  the  market  at  that  time.  It  was  of 
16x18  cylinder,  five-foot  wheels.  It  was  hauled  from  Dun- 
kirk, New  York,  on  sleds  to  the  State  line,  where  it  was 
set  up,  and,  with  a  couple  of  cars  attached  and  with  Nathan 
Norton  engineer,  made  Erie,  eighteen  miles  distant,  in 
one  hour.  On  the  engine  were  Colonel  T.  N.  Camp,  now 
city  engineer,  then  chief  engineer  of  the  road,  William 
Brewster,  James  C.  Reid,  J.  F.  Tracy,  Isaac  Moorhead, 
W.  W.  Reid,  all  of  the  corps  of  engineers.  The  arrival  of 
the  engine  was  greeted  by  thousands  of  people  who  had 
gathered  in  from  a  great  distance  around  the  country. 
The  engine  was  afterward  sold  to  the  Illinois  and  Western 
Railway,  now  a  part  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railway. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  continued  the  conductor  to  the  reporter, 
"  we  railroad  men  have  some  funny  adventures  with  the 
tramping  fraternity.  Nearly  all  of  those  who  beat  their 
way  have  money,  and  prefer  to  take  the  risk  incident  to 
stealing  a  ride  than  to  pay  their  fare.  In  an  accident  some 
years  ago  a  beat  was  killed  who  had  on  his  person  over  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  papers  showing  him  to  be  the  propri- 
etor of  a  livery-stable  in  California.  It  is  remarkable  how 
persistent  some  can  be.  Six  of  them  secreted  themselves 
in  the  water-tank  of  a  '  dead '  engine  that  was  being  hauled 
in  the  middle  of  a  freight  train,  and  when  discovered  re- 
fused to  come  out,  and  told  the  conductor  that  they  would 
like  to  see  him  crawl  in  there  and  put  them  out.  A  better 
plan  suggested  itself,  that  of  pulling  the  engine  up  to  the 
tank  and  drowning  them  out.  They  capitulated  when 
about  six  inches  of  ice-cold  water  had  been  soused  on 
them,  and  all  came  forth  like  drowned  rats  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  big  Irishman,  who  could  not  force  himself  through 
the  hole  until  he  had  removed  his  clothing,  and  the  engi- 
neer had  lubricated  him  with  black  oil.  The  engineers  on 
a  Western  division  were  compelled  to  blow  their  engines 
out  quite  frequently  owing  to  the  bad  water.  This  is  done 
by  opening  a  cock  that  lets  the  water  and  steam  out  direct- 
ly under  the  cab.  While  one  of  the  express  trains  was 
rushing  along  in  the  night,  the  engineer  found  it  necessary 
to  '  blow  her  out,'  and,  opening  the  cock,  a  most  unearthly 
scream  went  up  from  under  his  feet.  Jumping  to  the  air- 
brake and  reversing  the  engine,  the  tram  was  quickly 
stopped,  and  all  hands  rushed  back  to  ascertain  the  mean- 
ing of  that  unusual  cry.  There,  on  the  track,  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  wheels  and  scalded  beyond  recognition,  were  the 
remains  of  a  man  who  had  been  stealing  a  ride  on  the  brake- 
beam  of  the  engine-tank,  so  as  to  be  near  the  heat  of  the 
fire-box,  and  had  received  the  full  charge  of  steam  and  hot 
water  on  his  body,  and  been  blown  from  his  insecure  seat 
without  a  moment's  warning  into  eternity,  adding  one  more 
to  the  great  list  of  '  missing.'  Bootblacks  that  are  up  to 
the  times  never  pay  fare.  They  wait  until  the  train  is  un- 
der headway,  run  along  beside  a  car,  catch  on  to  the  irons 
of  the  door,  swing  themselves  under,  and  find  a  comforta- 
ble seat  on  a  brake-beam,  where  they  while  away  the  time 
playing  cards  and  sleeping.  Winter,  however,  drives  them 
to  shelter,  and  those  who  do  not  migrate  to  the  sunny 
climes  of  the  South  find  a  haven  in  some  county  jail,  un- 
der whose  friendly  roof  they  sleep  away  the  cold  c 
are  fat  and  ready  for  the  summer  trip  when  sprir. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


NAPOLEON  AND  BAZAINE. 

By    Archibald  Forbes. 

It  is  an  old  story  now,  you  will  say,  the  Second  Empire; 
and  why  recall  the  half  sombre,  half  ludicrous  memory? 
I  do  not  know  that  I  have  a  valid  excuse.  Others  have 
had  no  such  stimulus  of  personal  interest  in  the  successive 
catastrophes  of  the  late  Napoleon  as  that  which  the 
chances  of  my  profession  have  brought  to  me.  I  have 
seen  Napoleon  III.  at  the  pinnacle  of  his  hollow  splen- 
dor. From  the  German  picket  line  on  the  2d  of  August, 
1870,  I  heard  the  distant  cheering  on  the  Spicherenberg 
that  greeted  him  and  the  lad  whom  he  had  brought  from 
Metz  to  receive  that  day  his  "  baptism  of  fire."  Again  I 
saw  him  on  the  morning  after  Sedan,  as  the  broken  man — 
broken  in  power,  in  prestige,  in  health,  in  spirits — sat  with 
Bismarck  on  the  grass  plot  in  front  of  the  weaver's  cottage 
on  the  1  ^onchery  road.  Next  morning  I  witnessed  his  de- 
parture into  his  WilhelmshOhe  oaptivity.  I  have  seen  him 
doddering  about  Brighton  and  strolling  under  the  beech 
trees  that  encircled  Chislehurst  Common.  And  for  the 
last  time  of  all  I  saw  that  stolid,  careworn  face,  as  it  lay 
on  the  raised'  pillow  of  the  bier  in  the  broad  corridor  of 
Camden  Place;  and  when  the  face  was  no  more  visible  I 
witnessed  the  coffin  laid  down  in  the  little  chapel  among 
the  Chislehurst  elm  trees.  I  knew  the  boy  of  the  Empire 
when  the  shackles  of  the  Empire  had  fallen  from  his 
limbs,  and  he  was  no  longer  a  buckram  creature,  but  a 
lively,  natural  lad.  My  acquaintance  endured  into  his 
manhood.  When  the  twilight  was  falling  on  the  rolling 
veldt  ©f  Zululand,  and  his  day's  work  in  the  staff-tent  was 
done,  he  liked,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  to  gossip  with  one  who 
knew  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  about  the  early  days  of 
the  Franco-derman  war — a  war  that,  had  wrought  at  once 
his  ruin  and  his  emancipation.  And  finally,  poor  gallant 
lad!  I  saw  dimly  through  tears  the  very  last  of  him,  as  he 
lay  there  dead  on  the  blood-stained  sward  by  the  Ityotyosi 
River,  with  a  calm,  proud  smile  on  his  face,  and  his  body 
pierced  by  countless  assegai  stabs.  Men  have  called  his 
death  ignoble.  Petty  as  was  the  quarrel,  wretched  as  was 
the  desertion  that  wrought  his  fate,  I  call  him,  rather, 
happy  in  the  opportunity  of  his  death.  Had  he  lived, 
what  of  artificiality,  what  of  hollow  unreality  might  there 
not  have  been  in  store  for  him !  As  it  was,  he  had  moved 
in  the  world  a  live  ghost.  Better  than  this,  surely,  to  be  a 
dead  hero — to  end  the  Napoleonic  serio-comedy  with  his 
young  face  gallantly  to  his  assailants,  and  his  life-blood 
drawn  by  the  cold  steel ! 

I  do  not  know  how  the  Palace  of  St.  Cloud  looks  now; 
but  when  I  saw  it  last  it  was  a  ghastly  fire-blackened 
wreck.  A  German  picket  of  infantry  men  were  quartered 
in  the  roofless  salon,  where  they  had  built  themselves  a 
shelter  of  a  kind  of  scorched  tapestries  and  singed  carpet 
scraps.  A  troop  of  Uhlan  recruits  were  practicing  the 
manege  on  the  little  bend  bordered  by  the  stream — a  spst 
that  had  been  the  Empress's  flower-garden.  Six  months 
earlier  who,  in  the  wildest  speculation  of  fancy,  could 
have  imagined  the  possibility  of  such  a  fate  as  this  for  the 
beautiful  chateau?  There  was  the  gaunt  framework  of  a 
bow-window  whose  outlook  was  up  the  Seine  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Paris;  this  was  the  chief  window,  I  was  told,  of 
the  room  that  had  been  the  private  bureau — the  "  study," 
as  we  should  perhaps  call  it — of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
At  that  window  he  sat  late  on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  of 
July,  1870.  It  was  a  fair  scene  that  lay  before  him.  Out 
on  the  lawn  close  under  his  eye  was  the  toy-railroad  track 
that  had  been  one  of  the  rare  playthings  of  his  boy.  But 
it  was  hardly  a  time  for  admiring  scenery  or  thinking  about 
toys.  The  dreamy-eyed  man  'with  his  head  on  his  chest 
had  more  serious  food  for  reflection.  War  had  been  de- 
clared. The  Germans  were  mobilizing  like  clock-work; 
The  French  were  trying  to  mobilize,  and  finding  that  the 
attempt  produced  chaos.  Ollivier  had  proclaimed  his 
lightness  of  heart  in  taking  the  arbitrament  of  war.  It 
was  in  the  council  chamber  next  door  where  Le  Bceuf  had 
proclaimed  the  army  ready  to  the  last  button  on  the  last 
soldier's  gaiter.  But  the  gloomy,  brooding  man  shared 
none  of  Ollivier's  insouciance;  and  he  knew  too  well  how 
hollow  had  been  Le  Bceuf  s  swagger.  He  knew  that  the 
sham  empire  had  deteriorated  the  once  puissant  French 
army  into  nearly  as  great  a  sham  as  itself. 

Who  were  his  servants?  His  lip  must  have  curled  as  he 
thought  of  his  ministry.  And  his  generals?  In  MacMa- 
hqn,  a  valiant  chief  and  a  fair  tactician,  he  might  put  some 
faith,  begotten  of  experience.  Le  Bceuf,  his  chief  of 
staff— for,  Heaven  help  him,  he  himself  was  to  be  his  own 
commander-m-chief— he  knew  well  had  come  in  by  the 
back-stair  behind  a  petticoat.  The  others  were  mostly 
grown  in  the  imperial  hot-house,  forced  products  of  the 
sabreur-bon-vivant  family  of  military  botany.  He  knew  of 
some  tried  and  clean  officers,  but  then  they  were  not  Im- 
perialists, and  such  was  the  precariousness  of  his  position 
he  could  trust  only  Imperialists.  "  Ah,  Bazaine ! "  Well, 
in  him  was  one  Imperialistat  least,  true  and  honest,  whose 
allegiance  had  not  been  won  and  kept  by  invitations  to 
Conipiegne.  Perhaps  he  was  not  a  profound  military 
genius;  dm  he  did  not  regard  dejeuner  as  absolutely  indis- 
pensable; he  had  an  un-French  capacity  for  taking  pains; 
he  knew  the  theatre  of  war;  he  was  a  favorite  with  the 
troops  (it  had  come  to  that  with  the  French  army  that  this 
was  a  consideration);  and  he  was  coming  this  very  after- 
noon to  pay  his  visit  of  farewell  before  going  away  east  to 
take  the  command  to  which  he  had  been  nominated  the 
same  morning.     This  was  he  whom  the  page  ushered  in. 

Not  a  very  grand  soldier,  in  the  physical  sense,  this  man, 
who  in  forty  years  of  steady,  purposeful  duty  had  raised 
himself  from  out  the  very  ranks  to  the  position  of  Marshal 
of  France.  He  was  short,  somewhat  fat,  long  in  the  body, 
short  and  bulgy  about  the  legs,  and  with  a  puffy,  rather 
pasty  face.  But  there  were  physical  features  that  were  to 
be  marked  favorably.  He  had  a  good,  straight,  manly 
eye;  his  mouth  had  a  habit  of  setting  itself  firmly;  his 
voice,  rather  hoarse  in  its  lower  notes,  had  a  clear-sound- 
ing ring  when  raised,  as  it  many  a  time  and  oft  had  been 
raised  to  bid  men  follow  him  in  the  charge.  He  could  be 
jilent,  and  he  could  sit  still — two  rare  virtues  in  the  Im- 
perialist soldiery. 


The  interview  was  doubtless  cordial  enough,  but  there 
could  have  been  little  comfort  in  it  for  the  Emperor. 
Bazaine  had  lately  held  a  district  commmand  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier,  where  the  army  was  concentrating,  and 
which  a  German  offensive  would  menace.  He  could  tell, 
and  no  doubt  did  plainly  tell,  of  the  state  of  universal  un- 
preparedness,  the  inefficiency  of  Metz  for  resistance,  the 
emptiness  of  the  local  magazines,  the  studied  neglect  of 
the  requisitions  he  had  made  while  in  the  Nancy  com- 
mand. He  would  do  his  best,  of  that  his  master  might  be 
sure;  but  "  beware  the  offensive!"  was  his  reiterated  cau- 
tion. Bazaine  had  gathered  some  knowledge  of  the  German 
military  system;  he  knew  that  the  French  army  had  de- 
generated to  no  system  at  all.  The  defensive  might  be 
possible  with  energy  and  good  fortune;  but  the  offensive 
could  have  no  other  significance  than  ruin.  And  so  the 
simple  soldier-man  took  his  conge,  and  went  to  pack  his 
campaigning  trunk.  Within  twenty-four  hours  Bazaine  was 
on  his  journey  to  the  frontier.  What  chaos  he  found  there 
need  not  be  described,  because  for  one  thing  it  would  be 
indescribable.  No  money,  food  already  scarce,  ammuni- 
tion defective,  fortresses  inadequately  supplied — are  not 
these  things  written  in  the  histories  of  the  world  ?  Bazaine 
could  not  get  the  chiefs  of  any  corps  to  report  to  him; 
they  exercised  a  fine  independence  of  insubordination, 
recognizing,  doubtless,  that  the  omnipotent  Le  Bceuf — 
who  by  no  means  loved  Bazaine — would  not  take  them 
severely  to  task.  True  to  his  convictions,  Bazaine  had 
insisted  on  a  strict  defensive,  but  Le  Bceuf  was  to  overrule 
this  wisdom,  and  had  force  enough  to  persuade  the  Em- 
peror out  of  the  resolutions  he  had  taken  on  Bazaine's  rep- 
resentations. To  facilitate  this  Bazaine  was  ordered  out 
of  Metz  before  the  Emperor  arrived  on  the  26th  July,  and 
was  hindered  from  access  to  the  Imperial  presence  until 
misfortune  on  misfortune  rendered  it  necessary  to  fall  back 
on  his  counsels. 

Froisard,  in  command  of  an  army,  was  lying  on  the 
Spicherenberg,  within  cannon-shot  of  the  frontier  line  run- 
ning between  the  Spicheren  and  Saarbriick.  He  was  an 
engineer  officer,  ana  had  been  the  governor  of  the  Prince 
Imperial,  in  which  capacity  he  had  gained  the  Emperor's 
ear.  He  had  conceived  the  notion  of  commencing  the 
campaign,  making  its  debut,  as  he  phrased  it — as  if  the 
campaign  had  been  an  actress — by  a  sudden  dash  on  Saar- 
briick. As  a  means  to  the  end  of  resolute  alert  invasion, 
such  a  scheme  would  have  been  practical;  carried  no  fur- 
ther, it  was  in  itself  a  childish  folly,  a  conspicuous  con- 
fession of  inability  to  do  anything  more.  Bazaine  was  op- 
posed naturally  to  such  a  stale-mate,  but  Le  Bujuf  was  an 
advocate  for  the  enterprise;  and  the  hope  that  his  pres- 
ence and  that  of  his  son  in  the  field  would  have  a  good 
effect  in  Paris,  tempted  the  poor  Emperor  to  give  his  con- 
sent. 

This  occupation  of  Saarbriick  was  the  sole  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  French  during  the  war  at  the  offensive  out- 
side their  own  frontier.  On  this  occasion  they  penetrated 
into  the  bowels  of  the  land  of  the  Teuton  barely  two  miles, 
and  then  certainly  not  without  impediment.  Three  French 
army  corps  took  a  greater  or  smaller  part  in  the  operation. 
The  French  force  of  some  sixty  thousand  men  had  opposed 
to  it — what?  A  German  infantry  battalion  eight  hundred 
strong,  and  two  squadrons  of  Uhlans — in  all,  a  force  of 
barely  a  thousand  men.  This  mighty  host  was  command- 
ed by  one  of  the  bravest  and  funniest  of  mortals,  Colonel 
von  Pestel.  He  had  been  ordered  to  retire  and  leave 
Saarbriick  bare,  but  he  begged  hard  to  be  allowed  to  stay 
on,  promising  faithfully  to  fall  back  when  molested.  At 
length,  on  August  2d,  the  Spicheren  volcano  erupted, 
and  its  red-trousered  lava  floods  poured  down  toward  Saar- 
briick. Von  Pestel  made  a  laughably  good  defense. 
Some  outlying  points  were  manned  with  stuffed  defenders, 
with  a  live  man  or  two  among  them  to  fire  an  occasional 
shot.  He  held  the  line  in  Iront  of  Saarbriick  for  about 
four  hours,  and  then  retired  fighting  in  good  order,  only 
because  his  orders  were  not  wantonly  to  sacrifice  lives. 

Spicheren,  Worth,  and  all  the  early  ruin,  presage  true  of 
the  wretched  end,  came  bickering  and  crumbling  about 
the  Imperial  ears.  Bazaine,  in  the  real  stress  of  things, 
had  got  the  handling  of  three  corps,  but  the  insubordina- 
tion and  confusion  of  commands  hampered  him  at  every 
turn.  All  he  could  do  was  to  work — out  there  in  the  front, 
conducting  the  retreat,  covering  the  ragged  edges,  trying 
to  keep  the  men  in  heart,  as  became  a  manly  soldier.  At 
length,  in  a  paroxysm  of  worry,  the  Emperor  came  out  to 
consult  with  Bazaine — the  man  he  turned  to  when  he  found 
Le  Bceuf  and  the  others  like  the  crackling  of  the  thorns 
under  a  pot.  Bazaine  was  in  the  midst  of  a  disorganized 
horde  of  wearied  and  dispirited  soldiers.  His  advice  had 
a  ring  of  soldierhood  in  it,  but  the  wretched  Emperor, 
quivering  with  nervousness  because  of  the  Paris  mob, 
would  take  no  counsel  that  involved  the  uncoverment  of 
Pans,  even  in  appearance.  The  blackness  of  the  cloud 
overhanging  the  Empire  grew  denser,  and  the  plot  began 
that  ultimately  was  to  ruin  poor  Bazaine.  To  do  him  jus- 
tice, the  Emperor  did  not  devise  the  baseness;  I  question 
whether  he  ever  had  cognizance  of  it  in  its  naked  ugliness. 
Pietri  telegraphed  an  urgent  "confidential"  to  the  Em- 
press that  it  should  be  insisted  on  that  the  Emperor  should 
surrender  the  command-in-chief  to  Bazaine.  Mark  the 
modern  lago:  "  If  misfortune  should  still  pursue  the  army 
Bazaine  would  then  be  the  object  of  obloquy,  and  so  take 
the  onus  of  the  responsibility  off  the  Emperor's  shoul- 
ders." Bazaine  was  victimized  accordingly.  He  did  not 
know  of  the  plot;  but  he  recognized  the  eventuality,  and, 
being  an  honest,  loyal  man,  accepted  it  as  part  of  the  duty 
of  a  subject  to  take  the  skaith  from  his  sovereign.  That 
burden  of  duty  never  troubled  him;  but  he  had  a  modest 
mistrust  of  his  own  intrinsic  capacity  for  the  post.  There 
were  two  officers  in  the  Army  of  the  Rhine  who  were  his 
seniors.  So,  when  he  got  the  letter  of  service  to  take  the 
command,  he  betook  himself  to  the  Imperial  headquarters, 
and  told  the  Emperor,  straightforwardly,  that  both  Mac- 
Mahon  and  Canrobert  were  older  and  better  officers  than 
himself.  McMahon  had  other  work  reserved  for  him; 
Canrobert  was  equal  to  his  Crimean  antecedent  of  shirk- 
ing responsibility  in  a  tight  place.  "  You  are  the  right 
man,"  said  the  Emperor  to  Bazaine,  "  and  it  is  an  order  I 
give  you  to  take  the  duties."  Well,  there  was  no  more  to 
be  said — was  there?    I  can  conceive  Bazaine  saluting  in 


silence,  and  going  right-about-face  on  his  heel,  as  he  was 
wont  to  leave  the  guard-room  when  a  sergeant.  The  old 
war-dog  was  not  the  man  to  bandy  words  with  his  superior 
officer. 

A  commander-in-chief  in  name,  a  buffer  and  a  scape- 
goat in  reality,  Bazaine  had  toiled  hard  amid  many  other 
discouragements  to  get  the  army  out  of  Metz,  and  forward 
on  the  march  of  retreat  towajd  Verdun.  That  army's  rear 
the  masterful  Germans  had  struck  at  on  the  14th  August, 
and  brought  about  the  battle  of  Borney  (as  the  P'rench 
call  it),  or  Courcelles  (as  the  Germans  name  it),  on  the 
eastern  face  of  Metz.  A  poor  organizer,  Bazaine  was  him- 
self the  moment  that  the  war  music  began  to  make  the  air 
throb.  He  turned  fiercely  and  skillfully  at  bay,  and 
although  the  fight  won  the  Germans  the  delay  for  which 
they  had  made  it,  Bazaine  at  least  charged  them  a  dread- 
ful effusion  of  blood  for  the  advantage  which  he  had  no 
alternative  but  to  concede. 

Bazaine  was  a  man  to  whom  Fortune  was  not  stingy  in 
the  matter  of  wounds.  At  Borny  there  came  to  him  the 
leaden  reminder  that  he  was  mortal,  though  this  time  it 
was  but  a  gentle  hint.  The  fragment  of  a  shell  hit  him  on 
the  left  shoulder,  but  it  had  been  well  spent,  and  because 
of  the  protection  of  the  epaulette  gave  him  but  a  contu- 
sion, from  which  he  had  pain  for  several  days,  especially 
when  on  horseback.  The  Imperial  headquarters  had  been 
fixed  at  the  chateau  of  Longeville.  Thither  in  the  dead 
of  night,  struggling  his  way  through  the  chaos  of  the  re- 
treating army  jammed  into  the  narrow  streets  of  Metz,  Ba- 
zaine hied  himself,  carrying  his  bruised  shoulder  from  the 
battle-field.  Of  what  followed  I  think  it  best  to  let  the 
simple  soldier-man  tell  in  his  own  blunt,  short,  but  surely 
not  ineffective  way.  "  I  found  his  Majesty  unwell  and  in 
bed" — the  malady  that  killed  Napoleon  a  few  years  later 
was  already  debilitating  him — "  and  I  was  immediately  ad- 
mitted into  his  bedroom.  The  Emperor  greeted  me  with 
his  wonted  kind  affability.  The  Germans,  said  I,  were 
finding  the  routes  free  to  them  by  which  to  travel  to  gain  a 
position  between  the  Moselle  and  the  Meuse,  and  conse- 
quently athwart  our  line  of  retreat.  I  represented  to  the 
Emperor  that  I  was  suffering  physically,  and  adding  my 
fear  that  I  could  not  endure  the  pain  the  contusion  caused 
me  when  on  horseback,  I  begged  of  him  that  he  would  re- 
lieve me  from  the  command.  His  Majesty,  touching  my 
shoulder  on  the  part  where  the  torn  epaulette  showed  where 
I  had  been  struck,  answered  me  with  that  kind  humor  that 
charmed  all  who  came  within  its  influence :  '  This  is  noth- 
ing serious,  dear  Marshal,  it  is  a  matter  of  but  a  few  days; 
and  the  blow  you  have  got  is  but  the  token  that  it  is  you 
who  are  destined  to  break  the  spell  of  our  ill-fortune!'" 
And  then,  as  Bazaine  tells  with  a  modest  pride,  the  Em- 
peror bade  him  good-night  with  the  final  words:  "I  am 
leaning  on  you."  One  can  fancy  Bazaine  leaving  the  cham- 
ber with  a  lump  in  his  honest  throat.  How  he  felt  about 
the  future  may  be  gathered  from  a  chance  colloquy.  As 
he  passed  through  the  outer  room  the  officers  of  the  house- 
hold, who  sat  watching,  called  out  to  him  in  the  jaunty  tone 
of  such  people :  "  You  are  going  to  fetch  us  out  of  this 
hole  we  have  got  into,  are  you  not,  Marshal?  "  "  I  am  go- 
ing to  do  my  best,  gentlemen,"  replied  the  honest  Mar- 
shal; "tout  mon  possible;  none  of  us  can  do  more,  and 
there  are  none  of  us  who  would  do  less!"  And  so  he  went 
out  into  the  darkness,  and  consoled  his  bruised  shoulder 
with  an  hour  or  two's  sleep. 

This  was  on  the  night  between  the  14th  and  15th  of  Au- 
gust. What  happened  on  the  following  morning  was  told 
me  in  Zululand  oy  the  poor  Prince  Imperial.  He  was 
asleep  in  the  bedroom  next  to  his  father's.  They  will  show 
you  the  two  rooms  still  in  a  wing  of  the  gray-fronted  cha- 
teau with  the  mansard  roof.  A  crash  awoke  him  with  a 
start,  and  he  was  sitting  up  in  bed  bewildered,  when  the 
Emperor  rushed  into  the  room:  "  Get  up  and  dress — quick, 
my  son,  quick,  Louis!  The  German  shells  are  crashing 
through  the  roof."  It  was  so.  An  audacious  German 
horse-battery  seeing  soldiery  about  the  chateau,  had  gal- 
loped up  to  within  range  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
and  had  opened  that  "quick  fire'  at  which  the  German 
gunners  were  so  handy.  As  the  Prince  looked  out  of  the 
window  while  he  dressed  hurriedly  he  saw  a  shell  fall  on 
the  table  in  the  garden,  at  which  a  group  of  officers  of  the 
battalion  on  guard  were  breakfasting,  and  when  the  smoke 
of  the  explosion  blew  aside  three  of  the  officers  lay  dead 
men.  St.  Quentin  began  to  reply  from  its  great  siege-guns, 
but  a  horse-battery  is  not  a  big  mark,  and  the  Germans 
stuck  to  their  work  with  characteristic  persistence.  The 
carriages  and  baggage  might  follow;  Gravelotte  was  the 
rendezvous  given;  but  meanwhile  the  business  in  hand-was 
to  get  from  under  that  shell  fire.  There  was  a  hurried  cup 
of  coffee  for  Louis  and  his  father;  then  they  and  the  suite 
went  to  horse,  and  the  German  shells  were  soon  left  behind. 

An  inauspicious  commencement,  truly,  of  this  15th  day 
of  August — the  poor  harried  Emperor's  fete  day,  of  all 
days!  The  imperial  party  pushed  on  toward  Gravelotte 
how  it  might,  by  the  road  cumbered  with  all  the  impedi- 
menta of  a  disorderly  retreat.  Presently,  about  the  vil- 
lage of  Lessy,  an  absolute  block  was  encountered.  The 
road  was  bounded  by  heavy  fences,  there  were  three  wag- 
ons abreast  of  each  other  hopelessly  broken  down,  and  a 
battery  of  horse-artillery  tangled  up  in  the  debris.  Inter- 
minable delay  confronted  the  imperial  party.  But  Prince 
Louis,  during  the  early  days  in  Metz,  while  as  yet  the  Ger- 
mans were  afar  off,  had  employed  much  of  his  time  in  rid- 
ing around  the  adjacent  country.  He  had  mastered  the 
"  lie "  of  it,  and  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  by-tracks. 
Quietly  ordering  some  soldiers  to  make  a  gap  in  the  fence 
on  the  St.  Quentin  side,  he  called  out:  "Follow  me, 
father! "  and  led  the  way  across  country  at  a  canter  for  a 
vineyard  track,  whose  trend  he  knew.  So  the  boy-guide 
conducted  the  gray-beards  down  into  the  valley  by  Chatel, 
then  up  on  to  the  ridge  which  in  three  more  days  was  to  be 
covered  with  corpse-mounds,  past  the  auberge  of  St.  Hu- 
bert, then  not  yet  battered  into  dust  and  that  dust  made 
into  mud  by  blood,  down  into  the  hollow  of  the  Mance, 
then  not  yet  a  ghastly  shamble;  and  so  up  the  slope  be- 
tween the  poplar  trees  to  the  auberge  of  Gravelotte,  stand- 
ing in  the  angle  where  diverge  the  upper  and  the  lower 
roads  from  Metz  to  Verdun. 

Thither,  at  least  as  yet,  came  no  German  shells,  and 
the  Napoleons  could  there  draw  their  breath.    Thither, 
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about  one  of  the  afternoon,  came,  too,  the  harassed  Ba- 
zaine.  He  approached  his  master.  Poor,  loyal  old  fight- 
ing henchman!  Childish  you  may  call  this,  in  the  throes 
of  a  climax  so  sombre;  but  does  it  not  move  you,  never* 
theless?  "  I  complimented  -him  on  his  fete  clay  by  pre- 
senting him  with  a  little  nosegay  I  had  gathered  in  the  gar- 
den of  my  last  night's  quarters."  The  Emperor  gave 
thanks  for  the  present,  and  then,  his  trouble  recurring  on 
him,  he  asked  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Must  I  quit  the  army?  " 
Bazaine,  in  surprise,  bewilderment,  and  embarrassment, 
begged  of  him  at  least  to  wait  events  just  a  little  longer. 
So  Napoleon  turned  to  his  people  and  said:  "  We  will  re- 
main, gentlemen;  but  do  not  have  the  baggage  unpacked." 
Poor  Bazaine  sometimes  shows  a  rare  incisive  gift  with  that 
blunt,  clumsy  pen  of  his.  "  During  the  colloquy,"  he 
writes,  "  the  soldiers,  melancholy  and  beaten  out,  contin- 
ued to  defile  along  the  road  along  the  auberge.  Not  a 
single  cheer,  not  one  '  Vive  l'Empereur!'  came  from  the 
tumbled  ranks  at  the  sight  of  that  sovereign  and  his  son, 
so  enthusiastically  acclaimed  but  a  few  days  before.  The 
moral  influence  of  the  retreat  had  already  so  lowered  the 
tone  of  the  army I"  Is  it  not  a  sombre  etching  bitten  in 
deeply  by  a  few  strong  strokes? 

These  two  men,  Emperor  and  Marshal,  parted  next  day 
and  forever.  1  think  Bazaine  may  be  allowed  to  draw- 
down the  curtain  in  his  abrupt,  rugged  fashion:  "  On  the 
morning  of  the  16th  August  the  Emperor  sent  a  galloper 
to  fetch  me.  I  lost  not  a  moment,  but  rode  alone,  at  lull 
speed,  to  the  imperial  quarters.  I  found  his  Majesty  al- 
ready in  the  carriage  along  with  the  Prince  Imperial  and 
Prince  Napoleon.  The  baggage  had  been  sent  off,  under 
escort,  in  the  course  of  the  night.  General  de  Franck's 
cavalry  brigade  was  already  on  horseback  to  escort  the 
Emperor.  I  had  got  no  intimation  in  advance  of  those 
arrangements.  I  rode  up  to  the  carriage  without  dismount- 
ing. The  Emperor  seemed  in  suffering,  and  he  said  to  me 
but  a  few  words:  '  I  have  decided  to  leave  for  Verdun  and 
Chalons.  Get  you  on  for  Verdun  as  best  you  can.  The 
gendarmes  have  left  Briey,  because  the  Prussians  are  in 
it.'" 

Bazaine  does  not  record  a  farewell,  so  abrupt  seems  to 
have  been  the  parting.  Napoleon  whirled  away  out  of  bad 
into  worse,  until  what  relief  the  very  worst  brings  came  to 
him  after  Soudan.  An  hour  after  the  imperial  postilions 
had  cracked  their  whips  Bazaine  was  in  the  heart  of  the 
fierce  melee  of  Mars  la  Tour,  stemming  all  he  knew,  with 
his  own  sword-blade  flashing  through  the  dust  of  the  hand- 
to-hand  struggle — one  of  the  whirlwind  charges  of  the 
Brunswick  Hussars.  Ah,  why  did  heaven  deny  him  then 
i  straight  thrust  from  the  beautiful  "  white  weapon,"  to 
give  him  the  good  death  a  man  so  soldierly  had  surely 
earned? — English  Illustrated  Magazine. 


Certainly  the  Crown  Prince  of  Portugal,  says  the  Lon- 
don Truth,  has  not  been  treated  with  any  excess  of  hospi- 
tality during  his  visit  to  England.  The  cold  reception 
which  he  has  experienced  is  the  more  strange,  inasmuch  as 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  received  with  the  utmost  splendor 
when  he  visited  Lisbon  a  few  years  ago.  He  lived  in  a 
sumptuous  palace;  balls,  races,  and  various  reviews  were 
got  up  in  his  honor,  and  every  conceivable  attention  was 
lavished  on  him.  The  Duke  of  Braganza,  after  having 
been  quartered  in  palaces  at  the  other  capitals  which  he 
has  visited,  was  relegated  to  an  inn  in  London,  although 
Buckingham  Palace  was,  as  usual,  standing  empty.  The 
official  answer  to  complaints  on  the  subject  is,  that  it  has 
never  been  the  custom  to  invite  foreign  princes  to  the  pal- 
ace during  the  absence  of  the  Queen,  but  this  is  gross  and 
palpable  nonsense.  The  English  court  has  gradually  ac- 
quired a  most  unpleasant  reputation  abroad  for  extreme 
parsimony,  and  one  would  think  that  instead  of  the  Civil 
List  charges  amounting  to  over  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  the  Queen  was  only  in  receipt  of  a  tenth  of 
that  amount.  So  far  as  expense  goes,  it  saves  a  royal  vis- 
itor little  or  nothing  to  be  a  guest  at  "the  Palace."  The 
tips  which  are  given  are  enormous.  When  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  passed  Ascot  week  at  Windsor  Castle,  in  iSddjhe 
left  three  thousand  pounds  for  the  servants,  and  gave 
twelve  gold  and  diamond  snuff-boxes  to  the  lords  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  household.  In  1855  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
gave  fifteen  hundred  pounds  to  the  Windsor  servants,  and 
last  year  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  expended  nearly  one 
thousand  pounds  in  the  same  way.  In  fact,  we  believe  the 
Lord  Steward  keeps  a  regular  tariff  of  what  is  expected,  the 
amount  varying  according  to  the  rank  of  the  guest,  and 
this  is  formally  presented  to  the  principal  personages  in  at- 
tendance on  him.  A  novelty  was  introduced  at  Hatfield 
during  the  recent  visit  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Albany. 
Instead  of  there  being  one  long  dining-table,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  small  tables  for  four  were  dotted  about,  and  had 
a  very  pretty  and  sociable  effect.  The  duchess  sat  with 
Lord  Salisbury  and  another  couple  at  one  table,  and  Lady 
Salisbury  sat  with  the  duke  at  another.  The  duchess 
wore  a. dark  crimson  dress,  with  a  profusion  of  white  lace, 
caught  up  with  diamonds.  It  was  one  of  the  four  lovely 
dresses  given  to  her  by  the  Queen  on  her  marriage. 


An  English  vessel  which  was  becalmed  on  September 
22d,off  Pitcaim  Island,  was  visited  by  a  boat-load  of  the 
islanders,  with  whom  one  of  the  passengers,  a  lady,  went 
ashore.  The  people  were  delighted  to  see  her,  telling 
her  that  she  was  the  first  English  woman  who  had  visited 
the  island  in  twenty-five  years.  They  loaded  her  with 
fruits  and  flowers,  with  shells,  baskets,  relics  of  the 
Bounty,  fresh  fish,  cocoanut  oil,  and  a  score  of  other 
things  which  she  couldn't  possibly  carry,  and  then  rowed 
her  back  with  all  her  treasures  to  the  ship.  In  a  private 
letter,  from  which  an  extract  appears  in  the  London 
Times,  she  writes:  "  The  vegetation  of  the  island  is  sim- 
ply magnificent,  everything  appearing  to  grow  spontane- 
ously. Some  of  the  orange  and  bread-fruit  trees  were 
gigantic,  and  the  whole  place  was  sickly  with  the  scent  of 
the  orange  blossoms.  Flowers  grew  everywhere,  heads  of 
double  geraniums  as  large  as  my  head,  and  some  splendid 
lilies.  Our  cabin  was  like  a  florist's  shop  for  the  next 
fortnight.  They  have  built  a  nice  little  church  and  school- 
house,  and  they  seem  perfectly  happy  and  contented." 


INTAGLIOS. 


The  Grave  and  the  Rose, 
VICTOR   MARIE  HUGO. 

The  Grave  said  to  the  Rose: 
"  What  of  the  deWs  of  dawn  1 

Love's  fluwerl  what  end  is  theirs?" 
"  And  what  of  spirits  Hown, 

The  souls  whereon  doth  close 

The  tomb's  mouth  unawares;  " 

The  Rose  said  to  the  Grave. 

The  Rose  said:     "In  the  shade 
•    From  the  dawn's  tears  is  made 
A  perfume  faint  and  stiange, 
Amber  and  honey  sweet." 
"  And  all  the  spirits  fleet 
Do  surfer  a  sky-change, 
More  strangely  than  the  dew, 
To  God's  own  angels  new:" 
The  Grave  said  to  the  Rose.  _ 

—  Translated  by  Andrew  Lang, 

In  the  Mulberry    Leaves. 
FREDERIC   MISTRAL. 
M-i'iiirtllo  tzrd   wj.mtt-rettrers  of  silk-zuorms.) 
Sing,  magnarello!  merrily, 

As  the  green  leaves  you  gather! 
In  their  third  sleep  the  silk-worms  lie; 
•  And  lovely  is  the  weather. 
Like  brown,  bees  that  in  iipen  glades 

From  rosemary  gather  honey, 
The  mulberry  trees  swarm  full  of  maids, 

Glad  as  the  air  is  sunny. 
Sing,   magnarello!  merrily. 

The  green  leaves  ever  piling! 
Two  comely  children  sit  on  high 

Amid  the  foliage,  smiling. 
Sing,  magnarello!  loud  and  o(t — 

Your  merry  labors  hasten! 
The  guileless  pair  who  laugh  aluft 

Are  learning  love's  first  lesson. 
Sing,  magnarello!  merrily, 

As  the  green  leaves  you  gather! 
The  sun  of  May  is  riding  high, 
And  ardent  is  the  weather. 

—  Translated  by  Harriet   Waters  Preston. 


Behold    Ue   Meads. 

GU1LLAUME   DE   POITIERS. 

Behold,  the  meads  are  green  again, 

'1  he  orchard-bloom  is  seen  again, 

Uf  sky  and  stream  the  mien  again 

Is  mild,  is  bright ! 
Now  should  each  heart  that  loves  obtain 

Its  own  delight. 
But  I  will  say  no  ill  of  Love. 
However  slight  my  guerdon  prove: 
Repining  doth  not  me  behoove: 

And  yet— to  know 
How  lightly  she  I  fain  would  move 

Aright  bliss  bestow! 
There  are  who  hold  my  folly  great, 
Because  with  little  hope  I  wait; 
But  one  old  saw  dolh  animate 

Ann  me  assure : 
Their  hearts  are  high,   their  might  is  great, 

Who  will  endure. 
—  Translated  by  Harriet   Waters  Preston. 

A  Ballad  of  old- Time   Ladies. 
FRANCOIS    VILLON. 

Tell  me,   where,   in  what  land  of  shade, 

Hides  fair  i'lora  of   Rome;— and   where 
Are  '1  hais  and  Archipiade, 

Cousins  geiman  in  beauty   rare? 

And  Lcho,   more  than  mortal  lair, 
That  when  one  calls  by  river  flow, 

Or  marish,  answers  out  of  the  air? 

—  i<ut  what  has  become  of  last  year's  snow? 

Where  did  the  learn 'd  Hcloisa  vade, 

For  whose  sake  A  belaid  did  not  spare 
(Such  dole  lor  love  on  him  was  laidj 

A.anhood  to  lose  and  a  cowl  to  wear? 

And  where  is  the  U_ueen   who  will'd  whilere 
That   Burkian,   tied  in  a  sack,  should  go 

Moating  down  Seine  from  the  turret-stair? 

—  .jut   what  has  become  o!  last  year's  snow? 

Blanche  too,  the  lily-white  Queen,  that  made 
Sweet  music  as  if  she  a  Siren  were? 

Broad-fool  i-ertha,  and  Joan,  the  Maid, 
The  good  Lonamer  the  Lnglish  bare 
Captive  to  Rouen,   and  biun'd  her  there? 

Beatrix,   Lrcmuurge,  Alys — lo! 
W  here  are  they,  virgins  debonair? 

— But  what  has  become  of  last  year's  snow? 

ENVOI. 
Trince!  you  may  question  how  they  fare, 

This  week,  or  liefer  this  year,   I  trow: 
Still  shall  this  burden  the  answer  bear — 

But  what  has  become  of  last  year's  snow? 

—  'Translated  by  John  Payne. 

Li  His  Laay's  Uld  A^e. 
PIERRE  RONSARD. 
When  you  are  very  old,  at  evening 
You'll  sit  and  spin  beside  the  fire,  and  say, 
Humming  my  songs— "Ah,  well!  ah,  well-a-day! 
When  I  was  young  of  me  did  Ronsard   sing." 
None  of  your  maidens  that  doth  hear  the  thing, 
Albeit  with  her  weary  task  foredone, 
But  wakens  at  my  name,  and  calls  you  One 
Blest,  to  be  held  in  long  remembering. 
I  shall  be  low  beneath  the  earth,  and  laid 
On  sleep,  a  phantom  in  the  myrtle  shade, 
W  hile  you  beside  the  lire,  a  grandame  gray, 
My  love,  your  pride,  remember  and  regret. 
An,  love  me,  Love!  we  may  be  happy  yet; 
And  gather  roses  while  'tis  call'd  to-day. 

—  Translated  by  Andrew  Lang. 

Madame  D'Albret's  Laugh. 
CLEMENT     MAROT. 
Yes!  that  fair  neck,   too  beautiful  by  half, 

Those  eyes,  that  voice,   that  bloom,  all  do  her  honor; 
Yet,  after  all,   that  little  giddy  laugh 

Is  what,  in  my  mind,  sits  Ihe  best  upon  her. 
Good  God!  'twould  make  the  very  streets  and  ways, 

Through  which  she  passes,  burst  into  a  pleasure! 
Did  melancholy  come  to  mar  my  days 

And  kill  me  in  the  lap  of  too  much  leisure, 
No  spell  were  wanting,  from  the  dead  to  raise  me, 
But  only  that  sweet  laugh  where  with^she  slays  me. 

—  Translated  by  Leigh  Hunt. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Popular  Science  Catechism.— The   Train  Boy. 

What -is  this? 

This,  darling,  is  that  perambulating  and  inexhaustible 
depot  of  supplies  known  as  the  train-boy. 

And  thai  quiet  little  gentleman  who  seems  to  be  so  unco/u- 
foi  table  ? 

He  is  a  director  of  the  road. 

ii'hy,  I  thought  he  was  a  literary  person.  WJiere  did  he 
get  all  those  boohs  ?■ 

They  were  given  to  him. 

By  whom  ? 

'1  ne  train-boy. 

/ 1 'hat  are  they? 

Tne  "  Biography  of  Jesse  James;  "  "  Red-handed  Bill, 
or  the  Terror  of  Texas;  "  "  How  to  Win  at  Cards,  or  the 
Gambler's   Scrap-book;"  "  Bunko-steering  Made  Easy." 

Why,  what  a  nice  lot  of  books? 

Very. 

And  does  the  kind  lrain-J>oy  give  these  books  away  to  every- 
body ? 

Oh,  yes. 

And  what  do  the  grateful  passengers  do  ? 

They  look  at  the  pictures,  dog's-ear  the  corners,  and  give 
them  back  again. 

2hen  what  does  the  good  train-boy  do  ? 

He  hands  around  the  antediluvian  bananas. 

And  then  ? 

He  passes  the  Louis  Quatorze  gingerbread. 

Next  ? 

The  peanuts  of  the  Renaissance. 

And  then  ? 

The  Pompeiian  sandwiches,  and  the  figs  which  were 
brought  over  in  the  Ark. 

Gracious  !  wliat  will  the  passengers  do  with  the  figs  ? 

They  tie  a  string  to  each  of  them. 

Why? 

To  keep  them  from  running  away  before  the  train-boy 
gets  back. 

But  if  the  train-boy  does  not  tome  back  soon  ? 

They  will  picket  tnem  out  on  the  coal-box  until  they  get 
warmed  up  and  active. 

And  then  ? 

Run  them  up  and  down  the  aisle. 

Are  not  the  passengers  grateful  to  the  good  train  boy  for  all 
these  books  and  good  intentions,  figs  and  civilities,  bananas 
and  amusements  ? 

On,  yes;  they  are  so  grateful  they  can  not  think. 

//  ill  they  not  take  up  a  collection  for  him  ? 

No;  he  will  take  up  the  collection. 

//  'hat  will  it  be  ? 

The  novels,  bananas,  and  sandwiches  he- distributed. 

Oh!  then  he  does  not  give  them  away  t 

Certainly  not. 

Why? 

Because  nobody  would  take  them  as  a  gift. 

But  in  course  of  time  the  sandwiches  will  get  ear-marked, 
and  the  bananas  get  too  soft  and  rich,  and  the  figs  too  active 
by  constant  handling  ? 

Yes,  dear. 

Then  the  good  train  boy  will  lose  his  little  all? 

Not  much. 

What  well  he  do  with  his  stock  in  trade  ? 

Sell  it  to  a  church  fair. 

But  you  said  the  bald-headed  director  whom  the  good  train 
boy  so  loaded  up  is  a  director  of  ihe  road  ? 

Yes,  darling. 

Why,  then,  does  he  not  stop  this  bombardment  of  passen- 
gers with  bad  literature  and  bananas  ? 

Simply  because  he  is  a  director. 

Then  the  road  makes  money  out  of  it  ? 

Certainly. 

Did  the  director  ever  eat  one  of  the  train  boy 's  sandwiches  ? 

1  am  certain  he  never  did. 

1 1 'hat  makes  you  so  certain  ? 

He  still  lives. 

Did  the  director  ever  sample  any  of  the  train  boy's  ginger- 
bread ? 

Oh,  yes. 

When  ? 

In  1849. 

Well,  it  is  not  going  to  kill  him  ? 

He  does  not  yet  know. 

Why  ? 

Because  his  stomach  is  still  struggling  with  it. — New 
York  Life. 

"Who's  Dat  Knockin-?" 

"  The  game  was  in  a  little  old  log-cabin,  and  there  were 
three  niggers  playing  poker.  One  of  'em  was  an  old  nigger 
preacher,  and  the  other  two  was  a-kukluxin'  him  and  win- 
ning all  his  money  as  fast  as  they  could.  I  watched  the 
game  a  while,  and  was  standing  where  I  could  see  the 
nigger  preacher's  hand.  After  four  or  five  deals,  the 
preacher  got  four  aces  dealt  to  him  before  the  draw. 

"  He  turned  his  head  clear  around,  and  says  he :  '  Who's 
dat  knockin'  on  dat  do'  ? ' 

"There  wasn't  anybody  knocking  at  the  door,  but  you 
see  the  old  preacher  wanted  to  give  the  other  two  a  chance 
to  fix  up  a  hand.  They  wasn't  playin'  straight  flushes,  so 
he  turns  clear  around  with  his  back. to  tne  table,  and 
says  he:  'Who's  dat  knockin'  at  dat  do'?  Is  dat  you, 
Mariah?    All  right.     I'se  comin' in  a  minitl' 

"  One  of  the  other  fellers  had  two  kin^s,  and  they 
gunned  through  the  pack  and  got  out  the  other  two  kings 
before  the  old  preacher  looked  around  to  the  table  again. 
One  of  'em  bet  a  dollar.  Then  the  old  preacher  went 
down  in  his  pocket,  an'  got  out  all  the  money  he  had, 
forty-seven  dollars,  and  put  it  up.  '  You  fellers,'  says  he, 
'  has  been  winnin'  my  money,  and  youse  can  just  as  well 
have  it  all.     I'se  a-raisin'  ye  forty-six  dollahs.' 

"  The  feller  that  had  the  four  kings  borrowed  all  the 
money  his  partner  had,  and  called  the  preacher's  raise. 
The  old  preached  raked  in  the  pot  and  got  up,  and  says 
he:  '  I  knowed  dat  was  you  knockin'  at  dat  do',  Mariah. 
I'se  a-comin'.'  Then  he  went  out." —  Washington  Repub- 
lican. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


VANITY    FAIR. 


On  the  5th  of  February  Lieutenant-Commander  Fred- 
erick Pierson,  United  States  Navy,  says  the  New  York 
Journal,  will  lead  to  the  altar  Miss  Leslie  J.  Ayer,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer.  Miss  Ayer  is  one  of 
the  great  heiresses  of  New  York,  if  not  the  greatest,  her 
fortune  amounting  to  something  like  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars. With  all  her  wealth  and  position  she  is  handsome, 
gentle,  and  unaffected  in  manners.  She  is  a  little  above 
'tne  medium  height,  and  has  a  graceful  figure.  Her  skin 
is  cream-white,  and  her  eyes  gay  and  expressive,  with 
arcned  eyebrows. .  Her  hair  is  a  bronze  brown,  and  she 
wears  it  in  a  bang  on  the  forehead,  with  a  coil  at  the  back. 
She  has  very  pretty  hands,  with  taper  fingers.  She  is  a 
fine  linguist.  Although  many  had  sought  her  in  marriage, 
none  had  been  successful  until  Commander  Pierson  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  and  won  her  affections  and  her  hand. 
Commander  P..rson  is  the  son- of  the  late  Edward  P. 
Pierson,  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  and  grandson  of  Hon. 
Frederick  Smith,  late  Chief-Justice  of  Pennsylvania.  _  He 
is  tall,  commanding,  and  handsome,  and  a  gallant  officer. 
Miss  Ayer's  trousseau  is  magnificent.  Most  of  her  cos- 
tumes are  direct  from  Worth  and  Pingat,  but  many  of  the 
simpler  ones  were  made  in  New  York.  Her  bridal  dress 
is  of  heavy  white  satin,  made  with  a  full  court  train,  the 
front  being  of  rare  point  lace  caught  up  with  lilies-of-the- 
valley.  The  neck  is  cut  low  and  the  sleeves  short.  The 
veil  is  of  web-like  point  lace  of  rare  value,  and  is  to  be 
fastened  with  natural  oran=e  blossoms  and  diamonds. 
She  will  wear  white  satin  slippers  embroidered  in  pearls, 
and  pearl  and  diamond  jewels.  Her  bouquets  will  be 
composed  of  white  roses  and  lilies.  An  elegant  evening 
dress  is  of  ivory-white  silk,  with  a  bouffant  train;  Watteau 
front  of  white  velvet  brocade,  embroidered  in  pearls  and 
draped  with  old  point  1  ice.  The  square  neck  is  fastened 
by  a  pearl  clasp  made  of  ropes  of  pearls,  and  the  elbow 
sleeves  are  bordered  with  the  lace.  A  ruby  velvet  and 
pale-pink  satin  with  duchesse  lace  is  a  very  handsome  din- 
ner dress,  and  a  brown  velvet  with  fur  trimming  an  elegant 
walking  costume. 

Philadelphia  dudes  have  been  greatly  startled  by  the 
appearance  in  several  tailors'  show-windows  of  a  colored 
fasnion-plate,  which  depicts  a  very  mild  and  blonde  young 
man,  arrayed  in  a  garnet-colored  coat  of  the  "  shad-belly 
pattern,  with  flesh-colored  lining,  a  figured  white  vest,  a 
flowing  cravat  of  a  delicate  tint,  and  trousers  to  correspond. 
Tnis  is  declared  to  be  the  dress-suit  of  the  near  future, 
the  invention  of  a  New  York  man,  and  the  result  of  years 
of  profound  reflection.  It  does  not  appear  whether  or  not 
the  inventor  has  communed  with  Oscar  Wilde,  and  re- 
ceived his  apostolic  benediction. 


"  I  recently,"  says  a  Paris  correspondent,  "  had  the 
pleasure  of  examining  one  of  the  finest  collection  of  jew- 
els outside  of  a  royal"  treasury  that  exists  in  Europe,  and 
it  belongs  to  an  American  lady,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Mackay. 
Many  of  the  stones  are  unique,  and  the  ornaments  in  gen- 
eral are  characterized  as  much  by  the  artistic  beauty  of 
their  workmanship  as  by  the  splendor  of  the  gems.  Fore- 
most in  the  collection  shows  resplendent  the  famous  set  of 
sapphires  which  attracted  so  much  attention  when  exhibit- 
ed by  the  jeweler  Boucheron,  at  the  Parisian  Universal 
Exhibition  of  187S.  It  is  valued  at  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  comprises  the  diadem,  bracelets,  ring, 
ear-rings,  and  necklace,  with  a  large  pendant.  The  neck- 
lace is  double,  the  upper  row  being  a  band  of  large  square 
diamonds  and  sapphires,  fitting  the  throat  closely,  while 
the  lower  row,  a  wide  arabesque  of  the  same  stones,  sup- 
ports the  pendant.  This  last  is  composed  of  one  enor- 
mous sapphire,  peerless  in  color  and  in  water,  and  set  in 
large  diamonds.  This  stone  is  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg  cut  transversely,  a  perfect  oval  in  shape,  and  cost  thir- 
ty thousand  dollars.  Next  in  beauty  and  in  value  come 
the  pearls,  the  set  including  the  necklace,  bracelets,  and 
diadem.  The  necklace  has  five  rows,  the  pearls  in  the 
lowest  row  being  of  the  size  of  the  largest  gooseberry,  and 
those  in  the  uppermost  one  being  bigger  than  a  large  pea. 
Each  pearl  is  perfect  in  color  and  in  shape,  the  strings  hav- 
ing been  composed  with  the  greatest  care.  The  clasp  is  a 
sapphire  set  in  diamonds.  The  diadem  is  of  an  arabesque 
pattern  in  diamonds,  surmounted  with  five  graduated  pear- 
shaped  pearls,  the  central  and  largest  one  being  an  inch, 
and  a  half  in  length.  The  bracelets  are  formed  each  of 
five  rows  of  pearls  held  in  place  by  narrow  bands  of  dia- 
monds. The  set  of  turquoises,  like  that  of  sapphires,  is 
uniqie  in  character,  so  large  and  fine  in  color  are  the 
gems  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  includes  the  diadem, 
bracelet,  ring,  necklace,  and  heart-shaped  pendant,  ear- 
rings, and  brooch — the  latter  being  a  Prince  of  Wales 
Illume  in  diamonds,  held  at  the  base  with  a  single  enor- 
mous turquoise.  The  necklace  is  peculiarly  magnificent, 
being  a  broad  band  of  arabesques  in  diamonds,  studded 
with  large  turquoises.  This  set  is  said  to  surpass  the  pa- 
rure  01  tne  same  stones  belonging  to  the  Empress  of  Rus- 
sia, the  ear-rings  being  especially  beautiful  in  shape  and 
hue.  The  parure  of  diamonds  is  remarkable  for  its  work- 
in  inship,  the  broad,  arabesque-patterned  necklace  sustain- 
ing a  pendant  shaped  like  a  lotus  flower.  Another  neck- 
lice  is  of  Egyptian  pattern,  being  composed  of  three  rows 
of  pointed  diamond  leaves.  For  the  hair  there  is  a  long 
garland  of  small  fern-leaves  in  diamonds,  studded  with 
diamond  dew-drops,  a  most  graceful  and  poetic-looking 
ornament.  It  is  also  arranged  to  be  worn  as  a  necklace  or 
to  ornament  the  corsage  ofa  ball  dress.  A  broad,  collar- 
shaped  ornament  in  diamonds,  bordered  with  large  single 
stones,  can  be  worn  either  as  a  necklace  or  a  diadem.  1  he 
brooch  is  a  large  cluster  of  slender,  willow-shaped  leaves. 
The  bracelet  is  a  diamond  serpent,  that  encircles  the  arm 
above  the  elbow  five  times;  it  is  formed  of  a  single  row  of 
very  large  diamonds,  three  hundred  in  number.  The  ear- 
rings and  ring  are  very  fine  solitaires.  A  pair  of  wide-band 
bracelets,  composed  of  diamonds  and  sapphires,  go  with 
this  set.  In  black  pearls  Mrs.  Mackay  possesses  a  neck- 
ind  a  pair  of  ear-rings,  the  latter  being  composed 
each        i  single  round  pearl  as  large  as  a  cherry,  and  she 


owns  a  pair  of  white  pearls  of  similar  size  and  beauty,  and 
a  pair  of  large  pink  oval  pearls.  Three  fine  rubies  are  set, 
two  as  ear-rings  and  the  third  as  a  ring.  The  set  of  pink 
coral  is  remarkable,  even  amid  its  briTliant  surroundings. 
The  coral  is  of  the  palest  and  most  delicate  rose  tinge,  and 
is  cut  in  oval  bean-shaped  pieces,  which  are  linked  to- 
gether with  small  diamonds.  It  is  very  large,  comprising 
a  full  suite  of  ornaments.  A  parure  in  antique  filigree, 
set  with  cat's-eyes  and  small  diamonds,  is  noticeable  for 
its  artistic  workmanship.  Among  the  minor  ornaments 
are  a  brooch,  representing  a  peacock  standing  on  a  globe 
of  polished  pink  coral,  the  plumage  of  the  bird's  out- 
spread tail  being  composed  of  diamonds,  sapphires,  and 
emeralds;  an  eagle  with  extended  wings  in  diamonds,  a 
slender  diamond  serpent  with  a  large  pear-shaped  black 
pearl  pendant  from  its  mouth  (this  ornament  is  to  be  worn 
as  a  necklace),  and  other  beautiful  and  artistic  jewels.  The 
sapphire  set  has  been  photographed  at  Monsieur  Bouche- 
ron's  request,  and  an  engraving  of  it  will  figure  in  a  work 
that  is  shortly  to  be  published  in  Paris,  entitled,  "  The 
Famous  Jewels  of  Europe."  These  treasures  are  not  kept 
in  the  hotel  of  Mrs.  Mackay,  as  they  would  constitute  a 
far  too  potent  attraction  for  burglars,  but  are  deposited  in 
the  bank.  They  are  inclosed  in  a  small  chest  of  metal, 
closed  with  a  secret  spring.  The  interior  of  this  chest  is 
lined  with  red  velvet,  and  is  divided  into  three  compart- 
ments, each  fitted  with  a  series  of  numbered  trays.  I  have 
never  heard  the  value  of  the  contents  of  this  chest  esti- 
mated, yet  it  can  not  be  far  from  a  million  dollars;  and 
yet,  withal,  there  is  probably  scarcely  another  wealthy  lady 
in  Paris  who  does  not  wear  more  jewelry  at  balls,  or  dinner 
parties,  or  the  opera,  than  does  Mrs.  Mackay." 


"  It  is  curious  how  many  orders  I  have  from  young  ladies 
this  year,"  said  a  florist  to  a  New  York  Journal  reporter. 
"  They  seem  to  be  taking  things  into  their  own  hands,  and 
send  young  gentlemen  bouquets  for  the  german,  and  rose- 
buds tied  with  pink  ribbons,  ornamenting  satin  boxes  of 
bonbons  or  something  of  that  sort.  I  had  an  order  last 
week  that  I  thought  a  very  good  one.  The  design  was 
sent  by  a  young  lady  living  on  Fifty-third  Street  to  a  Wall 
Street  broker.  It  was  in  the  form  ofa  reversed  table  on  a 
ground  of  pale  pink  carnations.  The  table  was  made  out 
of  forget-me-nots  bordered  with  daisies,  and  on  it  was  writ- 
ten '  Leap  Year '  in  pale  pink  roses.  The  young  man 
wore  it  at  a  german  suspended  from  his  neck  by  a  pale 
pink  ribbon.  Then  I  had  another  design  I  made  up  yester- 
day sent  by  a  wealthy  widow  to  a  young  man  to  whom  she 
wishes  to  propose.  Well,  it  was  very  lovely,  far  too  lovely 
to  send  to  a  young  man,  1  think,  but  then  probably  he  sent 
it  off  to  some  other  girl,  so  it  was  all  right.  It  cost  sixty 
dollars  and  stood- on  a  gilt  stand  covered  with  pink  roses. 
The  design  was  a  hollow  half-globe  inverted,  to  represent 
as  much  of  the  universe  as  we  see.  It  was  covered  with 
beautiful  Russian  violets,  the  dark  purple  representing  the 
heavens,  and  the  yellow  centres  the  stars.  The  monogram 
of  the  young  man  was  the  only  other  object  on  the  sky, 
meaning,  you  know,  that  he  was  the  only  thing  in  the  uni- 
verse she  saw  or  cared  for.  I  trust  he  took  the  hint,  but  I 
have  my  doubts.  I  have  an  order  next  week  from  a  pretty 
debutante,"  continued  the  florist.  "I  am  to  make  her  a 
heart  of  crimson  carnations,  which  she  is  to  send  to  her 
partner  for  the  german,  tied  with  a  long  white  ribbon.  He 
is  to  wear  it  aoout  his  neck.  Her  monogram  is  on  one 
side  in  corn-flowers  and  his  in  white  pinks  on  the  other." 
"  Japanese  umbrellas  of  flowers  are  very  popular  among 
brides  this  winter,"  said  another  prominent  florist  to  a 
Journalier.  "  They  are  something  a  little  new,  you  know, 
and  admit  of  more  variety  and  unique  designs  than  wed- 
ding-bells. I  furnished  a  very  handsome  one  the  other 
day  for  a  Newark  bride.  It  was  four  feet  in  diameter,  and 
was  inverted  over  the  heads  of  the  bride  and  groom,  the 
stick  being  caught  in  the  ceiling.  The  umbrella  had  eight 
ribs,  and  each  division  was  made  of  different  roses.  Each 
rose  cost  fifty  cents,  and  a  couple  of  hundred  were  used. 
The  first  division  was  of  pink  roses,  « ith  cluster  of  Jacques 
in  the  centre;  the  next  Marechal"  Nie!=,  v  aha  cluster  of 
the  pink  roses;  then  Jacqueminots,  with  yellow  roses;  the 
fourth  of  white  roses,  with  Jacqueminots;  the  fifth  of 
Douglas  and  blush  roses,  the  sixth  of  tea  and  Rothschild, 
the  seventh  of  Mermets  and  Moraison,  and  the  last  of 
English  garden  roses,  with  a  cluster  of  deep  pink  ones. 
The  stick  was  of  violets,  with  a  dotting  of  marigolds." 


"Do  you  not  think  it  wicked  to  dress  up  dogs  as  the 
Parisiennes  do? "  asks  an  English  writer.  "  Lily  nas  paid 
a  visit  to  Madame  Ledouble,  the  famous  dog-modiste  in 
the  Palais  Royal.  All  day  long  a  series  of  pugs  and  smooth- 
haired  terriers  arrive  at  her  salons  to  try  on  their  garments 
and  have  their  paletots  fitted.  As  they  have  occasionally, 
like  their  owners,  to  await  their  turn,  small  mats  and  rugs 
are  scattered  over  the  waxed  floors,  so  that  the  little  dogs 
may  be  comfortable  while  anticipating  their  interview  with 
their  modiste.  They  have  several  changes  of  dress  in  their 
wardrobes,  which  they  wear  according  to  the  hour  or  the 
temperature  of  the  day.  When  they  take  their  morning 
walk  in  the  Bois  with  their  mistress,  the  '  correct  thing  '  is 
a  paletot  of  dark  blue  cloth,  warmly  lined  with  red  flannel, 
and  a  military  gorget  coming  high  up  under  the  leather  col- 
lar, which  is  hung  with  bells.  The  monogram  of  the  dog's 
mistress  is  no  longer  embroidered  on  one  corner  of  tne 
paletot.  That  is  out  of  date — and  why  should  a  little  dog 
be  out  of  the  fashion?  So  mortifying,  you  know,  when  it 
sees  other  doggies  carrying  their  monograms  in  the  middle 
of  the  back,  the  '  correct '  place.  To  complete  this  morn- 
ing toilet,  a  bunch  of  violets  is  fastened  on  the  left  shoul- 
der. On  mild  days  the  little  creatures  have  'Excelsior' 
paletots  in  dark  green  cloth,  lined  with  bright  yellow  silk, 
and  embroidered  in  silk  of  the  color  of  the  lining.  The 
monogram  is  worked  in  similar  silk.  The  collar  is  black 
velvet,  with  gilt  bells  pendant  from  it.  On  very  cold  days 
the  paletot  is  sealskin,  with  handsome  buttons,  and  the 
pampered  little  things  wear  fur  collars  mounted  in  silver. 
For  traveling  a  tartan  paletot  is  de  rigueur,  with  harness  of 
red  leather,  naving  detachable  reins.  What  do  you  think 
of  it?  How  humiliated  the  dogs  must  feel  when  they  are 
I  first  dressed  up." 


OUR    CHESS    COLUMN. 

Problems  and  Other  Topics  of  Interest  in  the  King  of  Games. 

-♦- 

[  All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addressed 
to  "Chess  Editor  Argonaut,  No.  2115  Fillmore  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal."] 

The  following  is  an  interesting  position  which  occurred  in  a 
game  between  "Dr.  Marshall  (black)  and  Capt.  Scott  (white)  re- 
cently: 

BLACK. 


WHITE. 
It  is  Black's  move,  and  he  announces  mate  in  four  moves. 

• 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 
Wm.  O.  Dickson,  San  Jose. — Yours  of  the   14th  received.     Your 
remarks   are   pertinent.      The   mistake    was   a  typographical 
error.    The  first  line  of  the  proposition  should  have  read, 
"  two  moves." 
U.  Hartnell,  Salinas. — Your  solutions  are  correct. 
W.  M.  L. — See  explanatory  paragraph  in  this  week's  issue. 

• 

In  the  short  game  of  chess,  which  was  printed  in  last  week  s 
issue  as  a  sample  of  Capt.  MacKenzie's  play,  the  words,  "Remove 
White  King's  Knight,"  were  omitted,  which  renders  the  game  un- 
intelligible, as  White  could  not  castle  on  his  fifth  move  unless  he 
were  conceding  the  odds  of  King's  Knight. 

*■ 

The  arrangements  for  the  chess  tourney  at  the  Mechanics'  Library 
rooms  are  not  yet  completed,  partly  owing  to  the  delay  caused  by 
the  extreme  scarcity  of  fine  qualities  of  ebony  and  boxwoods  in 
this  market.  The  new  sets  of  club  chessmen  after  the  Staunton 
model  are  now  being  turned,  and  we  hope  by  next  week  to  be  able 
to  announce  that  war  has  actually  begun. 

The  editor  of  the  Nevada  Tribune,  in  a  leading  editorial  criti- 
cism upon  our  article  of  January  5th,  takes  the  chess  editor  to  task 
for  a  want  of  proper  reverence,  in  stating  that  the  Saviour  had 
played  chess  w-hile  on  earth.  "We  have  the  authority  of  Pope 
Innocent  I.  and  Paul  the  Deaf  on  (recorded  in  his  "De  Gestis 
Longobodorum  "),  Salvio,  Ruy  Lopez,  and  Panormitano  (and  others 
in  "Cap.  Lator  de  Homicid'  ),  for  the  statement  that  the  Messiah 
did  play  chess  while  on  earth,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  in- 
dulging in  the  festivities  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  it  is 
the  only  recorded  instance  of  his  taking  any  recreation  in  the  way 
of  amusement  while  on  earth.  It  is  also  confirmed  by  the  canon 
law  of  ancient  Rome;  and  Yerci,  in  his  entertaining  and  valuable 
letters,  says  that  the  game  had  received  the  countenance  of  the 
Church  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  further  quotes  that  it  is  "also 
confirmed  by  the  canon  law  that  priests  are  permitted  to  play  at 
chess ;  and  even  if  any  priest  or  clerk  playing  at  chess,  and  a  quar- 
rel consequently  arising,  should  kill  his  adversary,  such  homicide 
should  be  accounted  casual  and  not  intentional,  which  would  not 
be  allowed  after  any  other  game;  and  the  reason  is,  because  dabai 
operant  rei  licitae"  The  foregoing  facts  are  also  recorded  in  the 
"Navicula  sive  Speculum  Fatuorum,"  by  Johannes  Geyler,  about 
the  close  of  the  fifth  century. 

Chess  has  included  among  its  votaries  the  following  celebrated 
men  and  women:  Burton  (author  of  the  "Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly"), the  Earl  of  Chatham,  Helvetius,  Commenius,  Conde, 
Leibnitz,  Sir  W.  Jones,  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Raleigh,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Frederick  the 
Great,  Benjamin  Franklin,  George  Washington,  Buckle  (the  his- 
torian), Tamerlane,  Richelieu,  Edmund  Burke,  VYollaston,  Cham- 
fort,  St.  Foix,  Marmontel,  Grimm,  Marshal  Saxe,  Dr.  Roget, 
Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  D  Alembert,  Murat,  Marshal  Berthier, 
Eugene  de  Beauharnais,  Lord  Bacon,  R.  A.  Proctor,  Robespierre, 
Henry  I.  of  England,  Charlemagne,  Phillip  II.  of  Spain,  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  Pone  Leo  X.,  Innocent  I.,  Louis 
XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.,  James  I.  of  England,  William  of  (  range, 
Sidney  Smith,  Verda,  the  late  Duke  of  Brunswick,  J  toward 
Staunton,  Sir  John  Harrington,  Lord  Lyttleton,  Baron  Roths- 
child, Commodore  Yanderbift,  M.  Grevy,  Lord  Lytton,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Prince  Albert,  Victoria 
Queen  of  England,  Napoleon  III.,  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria, 
Mary'  Queen  of  Scots,  Hannah  More,  Jenny  Lind,  Mrs.  Scott- 
Siddons,  Charlotte  Cushman,  and  a  host  of  other  names  equally 

Srominent  in  philosophy,  science,  the  arts,  music,  literature,  and 
rama. 

Art  Notes. 

Miss  Jcannie  Lucas's  magnificent  study  of  "  The  Peacock  "  has 
been  purchased  by  a  gentleman  of  this  city. 

Miss  Chittenden  has  just  completed  a  beautiful  flower  painting 
in  which  a  beautiful  spray  of  white  roses  is  thrown  across  a 
branch  of  rich  yellow  acacia  blossoms.  It  is  on  exhibition  at 
Morris  &  Kennedy's. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  principal  rrli'ls  of  the  city 
held  a  meeting  in  the  Art  Association  exhibition  rooms,  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  recent  formation-  of  the  Palette  Club, 
ana  also  for  inquiring  into  the  question  of  auction- sales,  etc.,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  association.  A  number  of  speeches  were  made 
by  Jules  Tavernier,  Director  Williams,  and  Messrs.  Bush,  Robin- 
son, and  others,  and  finally  the  meeting  adjourned  with  a  resolu- 
tion to  call  a  general  meeting  at  an  early  date,  to  take  action  in 
regard  to  the  April  exhibition. 


The  Government  of  Hawaii  has  decided  to  construct  a  com- 
plete system  of  works  for  supplying  the  city  of  Honolulu  with 
wa'er,  and  plans  for  the  same  are  already  under  consideration. 
Major  A.  S.  Bender,of  this  city,  has  been  engaged  as  consulting 
engineer,  and  left  for  the  Islands  on  Friday's  steamer.  This  gen- 
tleman came  to  California  nearly  twenty-six  years  ago,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  civil  engineer  in  the  United  States  navy.  Since  that 
lime  ne  for  six  years  held  the  position  of  deputy  surveyor-general 
of  the  State,  for  two  years  had  charge  of  the  construction  of  the 
Western  Pacific  Railroad,  and  has  been  actively  employed  in  the 
construction  of  other  important  works  at  tdifferent  points  on_this 
coast. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Fitz-John  Porter  Case — Pro. 

Editors  Argonaut:  Permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to 
the  article  in  your  last  week's  issue,  entitled  "Grant  in  a  New 
Role."  In  this  article  exception  is  taken  to  General  Grant's  posi- 
tion in  the  Fitz-John  Porter  case.  The  charge  upon  which  Porter 
was  cashiered  and  dismissed  the  service  was  disobedience  of  orders. 
A  somewhat  analogous  case,  but  with  different  results,  and  one 
cited  by  some  of  the  enemies  of  Porter  as  an  example  that  he 
should  have  emulated,  is  the  famous  one  of  the  French  General 
Desaix,  at  the  battle  of  Marengo.  Desaix  had  received  orders  from 
Napoleon  to  move  with  his  division  toward  the  town  of  Rivalta, 
the  latter  believing  the  enemy  would  make  an  attack  from  that 
direction.  Desaix,  on  his  march  some  thirty  miles  distant,  hear- 
ing the  sound  of  guns  in  the  battle  then  raging,  took  upon  himself 
to  disobey  Napoleon's  orders,  and  returned  to  the  battle-field  in 
time  to  turn  the  battle  in  favor  of  the  French.  Here  disobedience 
of  orders,  in  this  case,  turned  out  advantageously  for  the  army  of 
which  Desaix's  troops  formed  a  part ;  and  in  disolieying  Napoleon's 
orders  he  exercised  the  discretion  that  every  separate  commander 
must  exercise,  when  away  from  his  chief.  Events  proved  to  him 
that  the  orders  were  given  under  a  mistaken  idea  of  what  was 
actually  the  true  position  of  the  enemy;  for,  instead  of  being  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Rivalta,  the  Austnans  were  actually  attacking 
Napoleon  himself,  on  the  field  of  .Marengo.  Upon  the  correctness 
of  his  views,  and  the  necessity  of  the  course  he  pursued,  depended 
his  justification  for  disobedience.  As  regards  the  above  case,  the 
enemy  having  been  utterly  defeated  in  consequence  of  Desaix  s  re- 
turn to  the  field,  history  awards  him  the  credit  of  the  battle  and 
justifies  his  conduct,  as  did  Napoleon  also.  At  Marengo  the  Aus- 
trians  were  the  attacking  party,  and  having  moved  forward  for  a 
considerable  distance  from  their  original  line,  of  course  were  some- 
what disorganized  by  this  forward  movement,  when  Ihey  were  un- 
expectedly confronted  by  Desaix's  troops,  fresh  arrived  on  the  field. 
With  reference  to  General  Pope  at  Bull  Run,  he  had  given  an  or- 
der to  Porter  under  a  misapprehension  of  existing  facts,  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  as  Napoleon  had  given  to  Desaix.  The  order  to  Porter 
was  that  his  line  of  march  would  bring  him  on  General  Lee's  right 
flank— that  he  should  attack  this  flank,  while  Pope  would  engage 
them  in  front.  This  misapprehension  of  facts  consisted  in  sup- 
posing that  Porter  would  have  lo  contend  only  against  Jackson's 
corps,  which  Pope  would  be  engaged  with.  Porter,  on  arriving 
on  the  ground,  in  addition  to  the  troops  which  Pope  supposed  he 
and  Porter  would  have  to  attack,  found  Longstreet's  whole  corps 
in  such  position  as  to  effectually  interpose  between  Porter  and  the 
point  he  was  ordered  to  attack,  the  nature  of  the  ground  like- 
wise preventing  communication  with  General  Pope.  Porter's  or- 
ders contemplated  the  finding  of  no  such  force  in  his  front  inter- 
posing between  him  and  the  troops  he  was  ordered  to  attack;  and 
in  deciding  not  to  do  so,  he  exercised  the  discretion  allowed  every 
commander  when  away  from  his  superior  and  unable  to  receive 
fresh  instructions,  the  correctness  of  his  judgment  being  his  jus- 
tification. Was  his  judgment,  then,  correct.'  That  it  was  so  is 
proved  from  the  fact  that  General  Pope's  order  to  Porter  was  is- 
sued under  the  belief  that  a  condition  of  things  existed  entirely 
different  from  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  And  this  belief  was  that 
Porter  would  not  have  to  meet  Longstreet,  while  the  facts  were  that 
he  was  on  the  ground  with  his  whole  corps,  a  force  superior  to  Por- 
ter's, posted  on  the  heights  in  a  most  advantageous  manner,  and 
only  too  willing  to  compel,  if  possible,  the  Union  forces  to  make 
the  attack.  What  the  result  would  have  been  to  the  whole  army 
had  Porter  done  so  and  been  defeated  we  can  only  surmise.  Judg- 
ing from  analagous  cases,  it  would  have  resulted  in  the  most  over- 
whelming disaster  to  the  Union  arms.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
and  after-history  will  prove  it,  that  Pope  did  not  know  where 
Lee's  army  was,  what  was  his  force,  or  what  he  was  about.  In 
consequence  of  this  uncertainty — excusable  to  a  degree,  no  doubt, 
by  reason  of  interference  from  Washington — his  orders  were  con- 
flicting and  confusing;  and  General  Porter,  finding  that  Pope's 
orders  were  predicated  on  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  true 
state  of  affairs — that  is,  the  force  and  position  of  the  troops  opposed 
to  him — applied  for  further  orders;  and,  exercising  a  proper  discre- 
tion, refrained  from  attacking  troops  which  he  had  no  orders  to  at- 
tack, when  the  result  might  De  disastrous  to  his  own  troops  and 
the  whole  army.  It  seems  to  me  it  requires  no  military  training 
to  understand  the  above  simple  explanation  of  the  case.  For  do- 
ing as  he  did,  General  Porter's  whole  career  has  been  blighted,  he 
has  lived  under  the  stigma  of  unmerited  disgrace  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  even  now,  though  military  men  of  all  nations  are 
unanimous  in  declaring  the  unjustness  of  his  sentence,  he  is  com- 

Selled  to  hear  members  of  Congress  proclaim  him  a-  traitor,  and 
eny  him  the  justice  his  brother  officers,  the  most  eminent  in  the 
entire  army,  have  long  since  earnestly  desired  that  he  might  get. 
The  court-martial  which  tried  and  convicted  General  Fitz-John 
Porter  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  at  his  trial  the  exact  time 
when  Longstreet  and  his  troops  were  in  position.  This,  however, 
has  been  ascertained  from  General  Longstreet,  in  his  evidence 
given  since  the  war;  and  the  finding  of  the  court  was  based,  in  ab- 
sence of  this  then  unobtainable  evidence,  on  the  presumption  that 
Longstreet's  troops  had  not  arrived  on  the  field.  It  is  this,  and 
other  evidence  not  procurable  at  the  lime  of  the  trial,  as  also  a  sub- 
sidence of  the  passions  of  the  hour,  that  have  created  for  General 
Porter  so  many  friends,  among  whom  is  ex-President  Grant.  And 
it  is  unfair  and  unjust  to  both  Porter  and  Grant  to  condemn  the 
one  as  a  traitor,  or  to  accuse  the  other  as  acting  for  interested 
motives.  Members  of  Congress  and  the  press  are,  and  have  been, 
debating  a  purely  military  matter  as  though  it  was  a  party  ques- 
tion. As  to  General  Grant,  it  undoubtedly  would  have  been  better 
for  Porter,  and  perhaps  for  himself,  had  he  opened  this  question 
during  his  administration  at  Washington;  but  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  in  these  times,  while  filling  their  office,  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  have  either  time  or  inclination  to  investigate  thor- 
oughly the  affairs  of  ever}-  individual  whom  misfortune  impels  to 
implore  their  aid.  While  in  office,  the  President  must  in  such  cases 
be  governed  to  some  extent  by  the  opinions  of  those  whom,  from 
business  pressure,  he  must  of  necessity  delegate  to  investigate 
them.  Further,  he  may  have  been  more  or  less  controlled  by  influ- 
ence of  persons  surrounding  him,  who  were  doubtless  inimical  to 
Porter.  Grant,  while  in  office,  .was  not  as  free  to  act  as  he  has 
been  since  the  expiration  of  it,  and  has  had  more  leisure  and  great- 
er opportunity  to  investigate  for  himself  the  whole  matter.  As  to 
General  Porter  being  a  traitor,  if  guilty  of  the  charges  for  which 
he  was  cashiered,  he  should  have  been  shot.  But  as  all  unpreju- 
diced minds,  both  civil  and  military,  that  have  investigated  his 
case  have  declared  him  innocent,  no  reparation  possible  to  be  made 
can  compensate  him  for  what  he  has  undergone.  .    Exlusa. 

San  Francisco,  January  29,  1884. 


The  Fitz-John  Porter  Case— Contra. 

Editors  Argonaut:  The  telegraph  day  by  day  continues  to 
keep  the  name  of  Fitz-Tohn  Porter  before  the  public  eye.  Porter, 
after  years  of  persistent  lobbying,  and  emboldened  by  a  Democratic 
Congress,  knocks  loudly  at  the  door  closed  against  traitors,  for  re- 
admission  to  the  army.  The  court-martial  assembled  in  November, 
186?,  at  Washington,  to  try  Porter  for  his  disobedience  of  orders, 
and  misbehavior  before  the  enemy,  found  him  guilty  and  sentenced 
him  "  to  be  cashiered  and  to  be  forever  disqualified  from  holding 
any  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  Government  of  the  United 
States."  The  court  was  merciful.  The  punishment  for  such  an 
offense  was  mild,  for  Porter's  conduct  was  treason,  and  in  other 
countries  death  would  have  been  his  portion  for  half  the  crime. 
After  such  a  sentence,  many  a  man  of  spirit  would  have  shot  him- 
self. Porter  preferred  to  play  the  martyr's  role.  He  hired  lawyers 
to  work  him  up  a  case;  he  haunted  with  a  conspirator's  perseve- 
rance the  mutinous  spirits  of  rebeldom  for  favorable  opinions  of  his 
generalship  under  Pope.  He  obtained  rebel  recomendations  in- 
numerable.    His  lobby  laid  siege  to  Congress  and   the  White 


House.  Lincoln  had  approved  the  sentence  of  the  court.  Grant 
had  for  eight  long  years  closed  the  doors  of  the  White  House 
against  Porter.  Garfield,  having  been  a  member  of  the  court,  was 
not  likely  to  stultify  himself  and  his  brother  officers  bv  reopening 
a  case  which  had  been  patiently  and  fully  heard,  when  all  the  events 
were  fresh  in  the  minds  of  men.  It  was  upon  Hayes,  weakest  of 
the  Presidential  line,  that  the  lobby  at  last  prevailed  to  appoint  an 
illegal  bonrd  of  army  officers  to  hear  new  matter  in  the  Fitz-John 
Porter  case.  It  was  a  board  without  judicial  power — unable  to 
force  witnesses  before  it,  unable  to  punish  them  for  false  statements. 
We  know  the  rest.  Porter's  case,  which  had  been  sixteen  years 
preparing,  was  presented,  and  a  favorable  report  was  obtained  from 
the  illegal  board.  Hayes  was  not  bold  enough  to  attempt  to  rein- 
state Porter,  so  Porter  once  more  appeared  before  Congress.  His 
cause  was  championed  hy  all  the  Democrats,  and  by  all  theex-Coh- 
federates;  and  well  it  might  be,  for  Potter's  inaction  under  Pope 
had  been  worth  some  thousands  of-  lives  to  the  States' rights, 
slaver)- -loving  cause.  Vet  Porter  was  not  strong  enough.  Logan 
stood  in  the  way.  Logan  remembered,  though  others  forgot, 
Porter's  sneering  when  he  shou'd  have  been  fighting;  his  hiding 
his  corps  in  the  woods,  while  the  roar  of  battle  echoed  all  around 
him;  his  cold-blooded  inaction,  while  his  comrades  were  slaugh- 
tered; his  desertion  of  Pope.  Porter  tempted  Grant,  the  "great 
Ulysses,"  the  friend  of  Logan.  The  infamous  bargain  was  made. 
General  Grant  was  captured  by  Democratic  promises  to  replace 
him,  too,  in  the  army;  but  John  A.  Logan  has  still  an  honorable 
record,  and  when  Porter's  bill  reaches  the  Senate,  Logan's  voice 
will  be  heard  in  tones  that  will  pie/ce  Porter's  heart. "  It  is  re- 
garded, however,  as  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Porter's  bill  will 
pass.  The  army  is  to  be  congratulated.  It  is  to  have  Porter  and 
Grant  back  again.  The  people  are  to  pay  the  injured  Porter  (God 
save  the  mark! )  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  back  pay, 
to  salve  his  wounded  honor.  Has  Benedict  Arnold  no  relatives 
or  heirs?  If  there  be  any,  let  them  stand  forth;  they  will  be  pen- 
sioned. If  there  be  none,  let  the  army  engineers  erect  a  monument 
to  Arnold  (cost  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars)  by  the 
side  of  that  of  Washington,  to  show  the  world  how  America  alone 
forgives  her  traitors.  C. 

San  Francisco,  January  31,  1884. 


Theosopby  and  the  Theosophical  Society. 

The  parent  Theosophical  Society  was  organized  in  1876  in  New 
York  by  Madame  Blavatsky,  a  Russian  lady  of  high  birth  and 
rank,  and  of  an  energetic  and  active  temperament,  possessing 
peculiar  and  unique  qualifications  for  her  task,  which  was  the  re- 
union of  Eastern  and  Western  science,  and  the  advancement  of 
human  knowledge  of  the  most  vital  character.  For  her  associate 
in  the  great  work  before  her,  she  chose  Colonel  Olcott,  the  author 
of  "  People  from  Another  W'orld,"  an  energetic,  able,  and  honest 
man,  who  had  struggled  to  obtain  from  nature  the  key  to  her  ob- 
scure principles,  but  who  was,  and  is,  not  content  with  anything 
short  of  a  sat  is  fact  or)-,  rational  solution  of  the  enigmas.  'I  he  so- 
ciety was  established  by  earnest  inquirers  after  truth.  Its  purpose 
was,  and  is,  to  trace  back  to  their  source  the  currents  of  an  occult 
science,  which  force  themselves  from  time  to  time  upon  the  per- 
ceptive and  receptive  minds,  bearing  on  their  surface  the  promise 
and  possibility  of  a  higher  knowledge  than  has  hitherto  been 
vouchsafed  to  mankind.  Its  scheme  embraces  the  study  of  Occult- 
ism, especially  the  Occultism  of  Asia,  the  investigation  of  Oriental 
religions  and  systems  of  philosophy,  the  elucidation  of  the  Aryan 
mysteries,  the  restoration  of  that  ancient  knowledge  which  gave  to 
its  possessors  abnormal  power  over  nature,  and  ultimately  the  so- 
lution of  the  momentous  problem  of  man's  ultimate  destiny. 

It  is  now  easy  to  comprehend  what  theosophy  really  is.  It  may 
be  defined,  however,  as  the  study,  knowledge,  and  practice  of  spir- 
itual things;  it  is  the  realization  of  man's  spiritual  nature  and  pow- 
ers; it  is  the  subjection  of  matter  unto  mind,  body  unto  spirit;  it 
is,  if  persistently  lived,  a  regeneration  of  the  whole  being  of  man, 
crowned  by  a  life  of  charity,  of  purity,  of  self-abnegation;  and  is 
eminently  progressive.  The  Theosophical  Society  is  meant  to  be 
a  platform  of  universal  and  enlightened  brotherhood,  founded  on 
the  ba^is  of  mutual  tolerance,  an  investigation  of  the  nature  and 
powers  of  the  human  soul  and  spirit  with  the  primary  object  of 
self-growth,  and,  secondly,  to  increase  the  amount  of  human  health, 
goodness,  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  happiness,  and  consequently 
to  decrease  the  causes  of  miser)'  and  crime.  A  Theosophist  wor- 
ships the  Infinite  as  a  necessity  of  his  soul  and  through  his  love  of 
mankind;  he  tries  to  comfort  the  sorrowful,  to  animate  the  wear)", 
to  keep  the  temple  of  the  spirit  pure,  to  cherish  the  divinity  within 
him,  to  be  faithful' to  the  intellect  and  to  the  inner  voice,  to  edu- 
cate and  develop  those  powers  intrusted  to  him,  and  to  employ 
them  in  the  service  of  humanity;  he  cultivates  spirituality  as  the 
highest  kind  of  intellection,  which  takes  cognizance  of  the  work- 
ings of  nature  by  direct  assimilation  of  the  mind  with  her  higher 
principles.  The  cultivation  of  occult  power  over  the  forces  of  nat- 
ure, the  investigation  of  her  subtiler  secrets  as  regards  the  inner 
principles  controlling  physical  results,  are  worthy  of  his  notice  and 
study,  although  regarded  by  him  as  occult  science  of  a  lower  aspect. 

The  Theosophical  Society  attracted  from  the  first  many  thought- 
ful and  inquiring  minds,  which  were  unsatisfied  with  science  and 
dissatisfied  with  religion,  and  which  welcomed  a  promising  en- 
deavor to  gain  vital  truths.  In  1877  a  most  remarkable  and  extra- 
ordinary work  was  published  by  Madame  Blavatsky,  '*  Isis  Un- 
veiled. This  title  may  not  be  satisfactory,  as  there  is  more  of  a 
statement,  review,  sometimes  elucidation,  than  of  an  unveiling  or 
reve  ling  of  mysteries  toward  which  it  leads  and  guides.  In  two 
large  volumes  is  reviewed  the  history  of  the  supernatural,  with 
special  reference  to  Occultism  in  relation  to  science  and  religion. 
There  is  no  work  like  it  in  ancient  or  in  modern  literature,  Doth 
concerning  its  marvelous  erudition,  its  contents  and  tendencies,- as 
well  as  its  authorship.  It  is  no  secret  that  Madame  BJavatsky  was 
aided  and  inspired  by,  and  at  other  times  an  amenuensis  of,  some 
members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Adepts,  who,  since  the  inception 
of  the  society,  have  taken  such  an  important,  even  vital,  though 
hidden  and  secret,  interest  in  its  aims,  growth,  and  welfare.  Tfie 
publication  of  this  work  created  considerable  sensation ;  and  it 
will  ever  remain  a  perfect  storehouse  of  information  and  reference 
on  Occultism.  A  complete  review  of  the  work  would  necessitate 
the  citation  of  half  of  its  contents,  therefore  the  inquiring  reader 
is  referred  to  the  book  itself.  In  1878  the  headquarters  of  the  The- 
osophical Society  were  removed  to  Bombay,  India,  and  in  1883  to 
Madras,  whereto  the  founders  repaired,  and  have  since  devoted 
themselves  to  the  organization  of  branch  societies  all  over  India 
and  Ceylon,  with  the  central  purpose  of  inducing  the  revival  of  the 
study  of  Aryan  science  and  religion,  and  the  abandonment  by  the 
population  of  the  supersti*  ions  which  have  grown  up  so  thickly  un- 
der the  fostering  care  of  the  priesthood  as  to  choke  the  pure  primi- 
tive faith  of  the  Aryans.  And  now  it  came  to  pass  that,  although 
in  its  general  and  elevated  aspects  animated  with  the  same  feelings 
as  the  Christian  missionaries,  both  devoted  founders  have  encoun- 
tered not  only  the  opposition  of  the  priests,  bit  have  received  their 
godly  share  of  vituperation,  ire,  and  abuse.  It  is  singular  to  state 
that  th-*  most  uncharitable  attacks  came  from  the  sci-disant  follow- 
ers of  Him  who  was  the  personification  of  gentleness,  charity,  and 
good-will.  But  the  indomitable  founders  of  the  society  have  not 
only  rebuked  and  survived,  and  do  survive,  all  attacks,  but  have 

frown   stronger  and  more  influential   than  ever,   and  their  cause 
ourishes  and  progresses. 

In  October,  1879,  the  Theosophist,  a  monthly  magazine,  was  pub- 
lished, and  has  been  issued  regularly  ever  since,  The  Theosophist 
is  "devoted  to  Oriental  philosophy,  art,  literature,  occultism, 
embracing  mesmerism,  spiritualism,  and  other  secret  sciences."  It 
has  from  the  beginning  been  ably  conducted  by  Madame  Blavat- 
sky, and  is  a  very  remarkable  journal,  gaining  lately  an  additional 
interest  and  significance  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Adepts  con- 
sented to  the  contribution  of  certain  papers  bytheir  disciples,  or 
pupils,  to  the  Theosophist .  To  its  columns  are  referred  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  and  desirous  for  further  information  and 
deeper  insight  into  Theosophy.  Edward  Wolleb. 

San  Francisco,  January  31,  18S4. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 

We  have  received  from  Gregoire,  Tauzy  &.  Co.,  Post  Street,  a 
handsome  illustrated  brochure  entitled :  "  Paris  Illustre— h'Exposi- 
tion  de  Nice." 

The  Critic  and  Good  Literature,  two  New  York  literary  jour- 
nals which,  in  their  respective  styles,  have  had  no  equal  in  this 
country,  now  appear  in  a  united  form,  under  the  joint  title  of  the 
two  papers. 

"  Martin  Luther  "  is  a  brief  but  well-written  history  of  the  great 
reformer,  by  Elizabeth  P.  Weir,  the  German  authoress.  It  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Julius  Kcestlin.  Published  by 
Cassell  &  Co.,  London;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 

"Where  did  Life  Begin?"  is  an  interesting  monograph  by  G. 
Hilton  Scribner  on  the  probable  place  of  beginning  and  the  nat- 
ural courses  of  migration  therefrom  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
earth.  Published  Dy  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York;  for  sale 
by  Bancroft. 

"  The  Elements  of  Botany  "  is  one  of  the  most  complete  manuals 
in  this  line  published  for  some  time.  It  embraces  organography, 
vegetable  physiology,  and  systematic  and  economic  botany,  Desides 
a  complete  glossary  of  botanical  terms.  Its  author  is  Doctor  W. 
A.  Kellermann,  Professor  of  Botany-  in  the  Kansas  State  Agricult- 
ural College.     Published  by  John  E.  Potter  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Poetry  is  not  less  popular  in  England  than  it  has  been,  and  the 
London  Globe  slyly  suggests  that  perhaps  the  over-cultivation  of  the 
sonnet  has  had  its  natural  influence  upon  a  generation  preeminently 
eager  to  l»e  excited  and  amused.  As  for  novels,  in  England  the 
rate  of  publication  is  nearly  one  every  day,  not  reckoning  new- 
editions. 

Fourteen  jealous  English  publishers  tried  toget  hold  of  the  Eng- 
lish translation  of  "John  Bull  et  son  He."  The  first  and  the  sec- 
ond to  whom  it  was  offered  so  disgusted  the  author  by  beating 
down  his  price  that  he  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  them. 
The  third  publishing -ho  use,  Ye  Leadenhalle  Fresse,  was  wiser. 
•It  not  only  acceded  to  Max  O'Rell's  price,  but  offered  a  check  on 
the  spot;  and  it  is  now  reaping  the  reward  of  its  cleverness  in  a 
sale  of  a  thousand  copies  a  day. 

Announcements:  Mr.  Barclay,  M.  P.,  in  an  article  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  highly  eulogizes  the  socialistic  system  of  the  Mor- 
mons, and  strongly  condemns  any  attempt  at  interference  with  their 

propaganda. "Mr.  Browning,"  says  the  Academy,  "has  given 

leave  lo  Mr.  Dunthorne,  the  art  publisher  of  Yigo  Street,  to  re- 
print his  '  Pied  Pioer  of  Hamelin  '  in  a  little  volume  to  be  given  to. 
the  purchasers  of  Mr.  Macbeth's  etching  of  Pinwell's  well-known 

picture  from  this  poem." Sir  Theodore  Martin  is  revising  the 

Queen's  new  book,  "More  Leaves  from  a  Journal  of  Life  in  the 
Highlands;  from  1862  to  1882."  A  public  edition  of  the  book  will 
be  ready  in  February. Professor  Lounsbury,  of  Yale,  has  pre- 
pared for  the  Century  an  open  letter  advocating  the  publication  in 
a  scholarly  shape,  of  a  complete  edition  of  Henry  Fielding's  works. 
He  has  found  much  brilliant  and  valuable  matter  with  which  no 
editor  of  the  English  novelist  has  seemed  to  be  acquainted. 

Mr.  Gram's  novel,  "An  Average  Man,"has  not  been  received 
with  much  favor.  A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Transcript  says : 
"  I  think  that  the  conversations  in  which  Mr.  Grant's  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  engage,  are  about  as  vapid  and  stupid  as  one  can 
imagine.  The  silly  nothings  spoken  behind  fans  and  over  ices  will 
not  Dear  translation  into  cold  type-  They  are  only  interesting 
when  bright  and  pointed;  and  ifthey  are  dull  and  witless  they  re- 
veal characteristics  so  shallow  and  frivolous  that  we  can  not  be- 
come interested  in  them.  We  are  told  that  Mrs.  Fielding  is  a  re- 
fined, charming  woman.  I  should  say,  rather,  that  she  is  a  senti- 
mental milk-sop.  '  Adorable,  are  they  not? '  she  says,  commenting 
on  some  lines  of  Swinburne.  'There  is  a  wealth  of  deliciousness 
in  Swinburne,'  and  her  pupils,  dilated  with  their  sense  of  enjoy- 
ment, sought  his  own.  Let  us  trust  that  they  found  what  they 
were  seeking,  and  that  their  '  sense  of  enjoyment '  was  heightened 
when  the  young  man  to  whom  these  rapturous  words  were  ad- 
dressed, replied:  'Exquisite.'" 

The  contents  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  February  are 
"  The  New  Toryism,"  by  Herbert  Spencer;  "College  Athletics," 
I,  by  Professor  E.  L.  Richards ;  ■ '  The  Remedies  of  Nature — Nerv- 
ous Maladies,"  by  Felix  L.  Oswald,  M.  D.;  "Dangerous  Kero- 
sene," by  Professor  John  T.  Stoddard  (illustrated);  "  The  Morality 
of  Happiness,"  by  Thomas  Foster;  "The  Aurora  Borealis,"byM. 
Antoine  de  Saporta;  "  Defenses  of  the  Lesser  Animals,"  by  Pro- 
fessor L.  Glaser;  "The  Comet  of  1812  and  1S83,"  by  Professor  D. 
Kirkwood;  "How  we  Sneeze,  Laugh,  Stammer,  and  Sigh,"  by  F. 
A.  Fernald;  "The  Chemistry  of  Cooker),"  by  W.  Mattieu  Will- 
iams; "Under-ground  Wires,"  by  Doctor  William  W.  Jacques; 
"An  Overdose  of  Hasheesh,"  by  Mary  C.  Hungerford";  "The 
Causes  of  Earthquakes,"  by  M.  Daubree;  "Last  Wills  and  Testa- 
ments," by  Joseph  W.  Sutphen;  "Fifty  Years  of  Mechanical  En- 
fineering,"  by  A.  C.  Harding;  "A  Prehistoric  Water-System,"  by 
_  I.  A.  Lflders ;  "  Working  Capacity  of  Unshod  Horses,"  by  A.  F. 
Astley  (illustrated);  "House-building  in  the  East;"  "  Sketch  of 
Sir  Charles  William  Siemens"  (with  portrait). 

We  have  received  parts  I — IV  of  a  new  Spanish-English  Diction- 
ary, entitled  "Diccionario  Tecnologico  de  los  Terminos  y  Frases 
usados  en  las  Ciencias  Aplicadas,  Artes  Industriales,  Bellas  Artes, 
Mecanica,  Maqutnaria,  Minas,"  etc.,  etc.  The  sheets  we  have  re- 
ceived are  from  the  English-Spanish  part.  The  author  is  Senor 
Nestor  Ponce  de  Leon.  The  work  is  destined  to  be  a  most  valua- 
ble one.  No  one  who  has  not  experienced  it  can  tell  the  trouble 
resulting  from  an  attempt  to  find  technical  terms  in  translating 
from  Spanish  to  English,  and  vice  versa.  The  ordinary  diction- 
aries are  singularly  barren  in  this  direction.  Appleton's  octavo 
Velasquez,  although  an  excellent  dictionary  in  other  respects,  is  al- 
most useless  in  this  line.  Appleton's  duodecimo,  (Seoane's  Neu- 
mann &  Barretti)  is  in  this  regard  beneath  contempt.  And  here 
let  us  say  that  it  is  unworthy  of  a  house  like  Appleton  &  Co.  to 
continue  printing  editions  from  the  plates  of  this  latter  dictionary 
It  is  poor  and  meagre  almost  beyond  expression.  There  is  the  ba- 
sis for  a  dictionary  in  it,  and  that  is  all.  It  should  be  revised, 
amended,  emended,  and  modernized  before  another  edition  is 
printed.  But  to  resume:  the  "Technological  Dictionary  "  before 
us  is  a  methodical  and  valuable  work.  It  is  largely  based  on  Toll- 
hausen,  but  to  his  work  are  added  all  the  technical  terms  found  in 
thiny-three  other  dictionaries,  as  well  as  a  number  of  trade  man- 
uals, business  catalogues,  etc.  The  scope  of  the  work  can  best  be 
shown  by  some  quotations : 
Aback  (mar.)  en  facha,  por  encima,  por  delarite,  rcfiriendtSsc  a  las  velas. 

to  brace  t/ie/ore  top  suit — poner  el  velaclio  en  facha. 
Abat-jock  (arq.1  claraboya,  tragaluz,  pantalla  de  reflejo. 
Abat-vent  (arq.)  tejadillo. 
Abat-voix  (teat.)iornavoz. 
Account  (c.)  cuenta  (mar.)  estima  (ing.)  presupuesto. 

—  book  (c),  libra  de  cuentas. 

—  sales  (c),  cuenta  de  venta. 

as  pet rendered,  segun  cuenta  pasada. 

.  outstanding — ,  cuenta  pendiente  (with   twenly-four  more  phrases  in  which 
"account"  figures. 
Air-pump  ifis.l  maquiini  neumatica. 
Air-shaft  (min.)  po^o  de  ventilacion. 

The  work  will  consist  of  two  volumes,  each  volume  comprising 
twelve  parts  of  forty-eight  pages  each.  1  hese  parts  are  sold  at  fifty 
cents  apiece,  and  are  issued  once  every  two  months.  Publisher 
and  for  sale  by  N.  Ponce  de  Leon,  40  and  42  Broadway  N  _ 


THE        ARGONAUT 


OF    HOPE    IN    GOD. 

From  the  French  of  Alfred  de  Masset. 

Because  my  feeble  heart,  still  full  of  youth. 
Will  not  to  its  illusions  say  farewell, 
I  fain  would  hold  those  ancient  truths  which  made 
Of  lipicurus  once  a  dtrmi-god. 
I  long  to  live,  to  love,  to  Know  mankind; 
To  seek  for  joy,  but  not  o'ervalue  it; 
Fill  out  my  span  of  life  like  other  men, 
And  louk  to  ii>aven  without  inquietude. 

It  is  impossible :  d<  spite  myself 
Infinity  intrudes  upon  my  mind. 
I  can  not  think  of  it  sans  f  ar,  sans  hope; 
And  reason  stands  appalled,  whate'er  is  said, 
At  what  I  see,  but  can  not  understand. 
What  is  this  world,  and  why  are  we, 
If  we  must  veil  the  skies  to  live  in  peace? 
Is  pleasure  found  in  wandering  like  the  brutes, 
With  eyes  cast  down,  denying  all  above? 
No;  it  but  kills  the  man—degrades  the  soul. 
I  am  of  wuman  born,  unhappily 
Or  happily;  I  can  but  human  be. 
What  then?     "lie  merry,"  pagan  reason  says, 
"  Be  merry  then  and  die — the  gods  but  sleep." 
The  Christian  faith  says:  "hope,  hope  on, 
The  Heavens  guard  thee;  thou  canst  never  die." 
Detwem  these  paths  I  hesitate  and  stop. 
I  should  prefer  some  gentler  way  apart. 
A  secret  voice  declares  none  such  exists; 
In  Heaven's  sight  one  must  believe  or  must 
Deny.     I  feel  the  truth;  tormented  souls 
Fly,  turn  by  turn,  from  this  to  that  excess. 
Those  who  are  unconcerned  are  atheists; 
To  doubt  an  hour  would  banish  sleep  and  rest. 

I  must  submit;  and  since  the  conflict  leaves 
Within  the  breast  a  longing  full  of  fear, 
My  knees  will  quake;  I  nope — and  wish  for  faith. 
What  will  befall?    What  duty  do  I  owe? 
Behold  me  in  the  power  of  a  God 
More  dread  than  all  the  evils  here  below; 
Behold  me  wanderii'g,  miserable,  alone, 
Beneath  the  eyes  of  One  who  leaves  me  not, 
Who  watches,  and  who  follows  me.     My  heart, 
If  it  too  quickly  seems  to  beat,    offends 
His  grandeur  and  divinity.     A  gulf 
Yawns  at  my  feet,  and,  should  I  plunge  therein, 
Eternity  would  scarce  atone  an  hour. 
Mv  judge,  a  hangman,  plays  his  victim  false; 
Vile  snares  arise,  and  names  are  but  deceit; 
Love  is  a  sin,  and  happiness  a  crime; 
God's  work  of  seven  days  serves  but  to  tempt. 
My  conscious  human  nature  lives  no  more; 
For  me  exists  nor  virtue  nor  remorse. 
I  wail  for  the  reward  and  shun  the  pain; 
My  only  guide  is  fear,  my  only  g/>al 
Is  death.     But  infinite  rest  awaits,  'tis  said, 
A  few  elected  ones — who  may  they  be? 
If  it  be  false,  will  life  be  given  back? 
If  it  be  true,  will  I  pass  Heaven's  gate? 
Alas!  this  beautiful  realm  your  prophets  preach, 
If  it  exists,  must  be  a  desert  waste. 
The  happy  ones  you  dream  are  far  too  pure; 
Their  joy,  when  it  has  come,  has  cost  too  much. 
I  am  but  man,  and  wish  not  to  be  less, 
Nor  strive  for  more.    What  then  shall  I  resolve? 
Since  I  must  doubt  the  promise  of  the  priest, 
Shall  I  consult  those  heedless  of  a  creed? 

If,  weary  of  its  reigning  dream,  my  heart 
Would  calm  in  real  life  its  wild  unrest, 
Deep  in  the  lees  of  all  the  idle  joys 
And  pleasures  1  have  called  unto  my  aid, 
I  find  such  loathing  that  I  wish  for  death. 
.E'en  on  those  days  when  thought  is  blasphemy, 
When  I  would  fain  deny  that  doubt  might  cease; 
Though  all  within  this-life  of  vast  desires 
That  man  could  ever  lust  for  should  be  mine; 
Though  given  me  were  power,  riches,  health, 
E'en  love — the  only  guerdon  here  !>elow — 
And  blonde  Astarte,  idolized  of  Greece, 
Should  leave  her  azure  isles  to  be  my  own ; 
Though  I  might  wrest  from  out  the  heart  of  earth 
The  mysteries  of  her  fecundity, 
MoM  life,  enfolding  matter  at  my  will, 
And  antique  beauty  for  myself  create; 
Though  Epicurus  and  Lucretius  both 
Should  call  me  happy  seated  at  their  feet; 
And  though  old  Nature's  lovers  all  should  sing 
Of  joy  to  me  and  of  the  gods  contempt — 
Still  would  I  say:  "In  vain!     Speak  as  you  may, 
I  suffer;  'tis  too  late,  the  world  too  old. 
A  mighty  hope  has  gone  throughout  the  earth; 
Despite  ourselves,  we  lift  our  eyes  to  heaven." 

What  then  remains?     Mv  reason,  in  revolt, 
Tries  vainly  to  believe,  my  heart  to  doubt; 
The  Christian  frightens  me,  the  Atheist 
I  can  not  listen  to,  despite  my  sense; 
The  truly  pious  find  me  infidel, 
And  the  indifferent  will  think  me  mad. 
To  whom  shall  I  betake  myself?     What  voice 
Of  friend  console  the  heart  that  doubt  has  stung? 
Tis  said  that  a  philosophy  exists 
That,  with  no  revelation,  all  explains, 
And  which  has  power  to  guide  us  through  this  life 
Between  religion  and  indifference. 
'Tis  well.    Wliere  are  these  framers  of  new  creeds, 
Who,  lacking  faith,  know  how  to  find  the  truth, 
Poor  sophists  who  believe  in  self  alone? 
What  are  their  proofs  and  their  authority? 
The  one  presents  two  principles  at  war — 
Immortal  both,  though  vanquished  turn  by  turn; 
The  other  sees  afar  a  useless  God 
Tn  heaven,  solitary  and  alone, 
Who  wishes  not  for  alt3rs  nor  for  fanes. 
While  Plato  dreams  and  Aristotle  thinks 
I  watch,  applaud,  and  follow  on  my  way. 
Beneath  despotic  kings  a  tyrant  God 
I  find,  who  yields,  at  man's  decree,  His  throne 
To  one  the  sophist  vaunts  republican. 
By  lieibnitz  and  Pythagoras  my  soul 
And  being  are  transfigured  to  my  view. 
Descartes  abandons  mc  in  mazy  whirls. 
Montaigne,  in  self-review,  knows  not  himself. 
From  his  own  visions,  trembling,  Pascal  flees. 
By  Pyrrhus1  reasoning  thought  is  obscured, 
While  Zeno  leaves  me  senseless  and  dismayed. 
Whate'er  Voltaire  finds  fixed  he  overthrows. 
Aweary  of  impossible  attempts, 
Spinoza,  vainly  seeking  for  his  God, 
Believes  that  he  has  found  Him  everywhere. 
The  ruin  of  Philosophy  at  last 
A  German  orator  achieves,  and  shrieks 
That  heaven  is  void,  while  chaos  reigns  o'er  all. 

Of  human  science  mark  the  fragments  here! 
And  or  five  thousand  years  that  doubt  has  ruled, 
With  such  rude  perseverance  and  fatigue, 


All  that  remains  to  us  is  here  comprised. 

Ah,  poor,  insane,  and  miserable  brains 

'1  hat  in  such  various  ways  would  all  explain, 

To  reach  to  heaven  you  needed  spirit  wings. 

The  faith  was  lacking,  though  you  had  desire. 

I  pity  you;  pride  stabbed  your  wounded  souls; 

You  felt  the  torments  that  overwhelm  my  heart ; 

And  you  have  known  it  too,  that  bitter  thought, 

That  makes  men  tremble  at  infinity. 

Ah,  well,  let  usabjiue  the  misery 

Of  all  your  speculations  infantile, 

but  vti  i  and  fruitless  labor  in  the  end, 

And  humbly  here  let  ls  together  pi  ay! 

Come,  men  of  science,  pagan  orators, 

With  christians  dead,  and  dreamers  of  to-day; 

Believe  me,  prayer  is  but  aery  of  hope! 

That  God  may  answer  us,  let  us  address 

Ourselves  to  Him,  for  He  is  good  and  just, 

And  douiitless,  even  now,  has  pardoned  you. 

You  suffered,  all;  forgotten  be  the  rest. 

If  Heaven  is  a  desert  waste,  then  none 

Do  we  offend.     Or  if  One  listens  there, 

In  mercy  and  in  pity  may  He  hear! 

O  Thou,  whom  none  can  comprehend, 
And,  without  falsehood,  none  deny, 

Respond — Thou  who  didst  bid  me  live, 
And  may  to-morrow  bid  me  die! 

Since  Thou  wouldst  let  Thyself  be  known,   ■ 
Why  dost  Thou  make  us  doubt  of  Thee? 

What  gloomy  gladness  canst  Thou  own 
In  tempting  thus  our  fealty? 

Whenever  man  uplifts  his  head, 

His  faith  beholds  Thee  in  the  skies; 

His  realm,  o'er  all  creation  spread, 
Is  one  vast  temple  in  his  eyes. 

When  thought  reverts  with  inward  sweep,  . 

We  find  Thee  there,  Thou  livest  in  us; 
Whene'er  we  suffer,  love,  or  weep, 

It  is  our  God  that  wills  it  thus. 

Of  Thy  existence  proofs  to  find, 
And  signs  by  which  to  spell  Thy  name, 

Is  to  the  noblest  human  mmd 
The  study  of  sublimest  aim. 

Whate'er  Thou'rt  called,  howe'er  uncouth, 
Be  it  Jesus,  Brahma,  God,  or  Jove, 

Eternal  Justice,  or  but  Truth, 
All  amis  outstretch  to  Thee  in  love. 

The  lowest  one  of  earthy  mold 

Fails  not  to  render  thanks  to  Thee, 

If  seeming  pleasures  but  unfold 
One  gleam  in  his  dark  misery. 

To  laud  Thy  might  the  world  is  fain; 

The  bird  sings  praise  upon  its  nest; 
And  for  a  drop  of  gentle  rain 

Their  blessings  myriads  attest. 

In  all  Thy  works  is  nothing  vile, 
And  naught  is  lost,  however-  small; 

All  nature  prays,  and  at  Thy  smile 
In  worship  on  our  knees  we  fall. 

Why  then,  O  Master,  Lord  supreme, 
Hast  Thou  created  ills  so  great 

That  reason,  virtue  even,  they  seem 
To  terrify  and  violate? 

When  on  the  earth  all  things  declare 

A  great  Divinity  above. 
And  seem  to  attest  a  Father's  care, 

Benevolence,  and  might,  and  love, 

Why  is  it  'neath  the  holy  light 
Are  witnessed  acts  so  hideous,  vile, 

That  prayer  itself  is  turned  to  blight 
On  lips  of  misery  and  guile? 

Why  rises  in  Thy  works  sublime 
Such  strife  at  Thy  creative  breath? 

What  good  are  pestilence  and  crime? 
Oh,  God  of  Justice,  why  is  Death? 

Thy  pity  sure  must  have  been  deep, 

When,  with  its  good,  and  ill,  and  shame, 

This  poor  and  wondrous  world  from  sleep 
Of  formless  chaos,  weeping,  came. 

Since  'twas  Thy  will  it  should  submit 
To  so  much  pain  at  Thy  decree, 

Xo  glimpse  of  l'hee  shouldst  Thou  permit 
To  pierce  Thy  dread  infinity. 

The  earth,  through  doubt,  is  desolate — 

Too  little  or  too  much  we  see; 
O  God,  why  let  us  speculate, 

Or  dream  of  Thee,  in  misery? 

Or  if  Thy  creature — feeble,  mean, 
Unworthy  is  to  near  Thy  throne, 

Then  shouldst  Thou  draw  a  veil  between 
To  hide  Thy  visage  from  his  own. 

Thy  might,  which  nothing  can  enhance, 
Would  still  remain  to  prompt  despair; 

But  then  repose  and  ignorance 

Had  made  our  ills  less  hard  to  bear. 

If  earnest  prayer  and  and  anguish  deep 

Can  not  attain  Thy  majesty, 
Thy  solitary  grandeur  keep, 

And  close  for  aye  immensity. 

But  if  our  ceaseless  mortal  pains 
Can  rise  and  even  reach  '1  hy  throne, 

If  in  the  vast  eternal  plains 
E'en  Thou  canst  sometimes  hear  us  groan, 

Break  down  the  vault  profoundly  high 
That  o'er  creation's  lace  we  find; 

Tear  off  the  veil  from  earth  and  sky, 
And  show  Thyself,  God,  just  and  kind! 

Upon  the  earth  then  shalt  Thou  see 

An  ardent  love  of  truth  alone, 
And  all  of  poor  humanity 

Will  prostrate  fall  before  Thy  throne. 

The  bitter  tears  that  it  has  shed, 
And  that  stream  now  from  wear)-  eyes 

Like  gentle  dews  the  meads  o'erspread, 
Will  rise  in  incense  to  the  skies. 

Then  shalt  Thou  only  hear  Thy  praise, 

A  concert  loud  of  joy  and  love, 
Like  that  alone  Thy  angels  raise, 

To  fill  eternal  day  above; 

And  in  the  grand  hosanna's  chime 
Will  vanish  to  our  voiceful  song 
All  blasphemy,  and  doubt,  and  crime, 
While  even  Death  the  chant  sublime 
With  his  last  accents  will  prolong. 
Translated  for  the  Argonaut  by  Dr.  Wm .  F.  Smith. 


The  Stronger  and  Best ! 

THOMAS  PRICE,  Analytic  Chemist,  pronounces  the 
GIANT  BAKING  POWDER  nearly  one-ihird  stronger 
than  any  manufactured  or  sold  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Sam  Francisco,  September  24,  18B3. 
H.  E.  BOTHIN,  President  Bo'thin  MTg  Co. : 

Dear  Sis — After  careful  and  complete  chemical  analy- 
sis of  a  can  of  Giant  Baking  Powder,  purchased  by  us  in 
open  market,  we  find  that  it  does  not  contain  alum,  add 
phosphate,  terra  alba,  or  any  injurious  substance,  but  is  a 
pure,  healthful  Cream  Tartar  Baking  Powder,  and  as  such 
can  recommend  it  to  consumers. 

WM.  T.  WENZELL  &  CO., 
We  concur :  Analytic  Chemists. 

R.  BEVERLY  COLE,  M.  D. 
J.  L.  MEARES,  M.  D-,   Health  Officer. 
ALFRED  W.   PERRY,  M.  D.,  )  Members  of  San 
W.  A.  DOUGLASS,  M.  D-,        f  Francisco   Board 


AUG.  ALERS,  M.  D., 


J  of  Health. 


Manufactured  by 
EOTHM   M-F'G   C03IPA\T, 

<    and    1 9   Main   Street,   San   Francisco. 

ASK  YOCR  GROCER  FOR  IT. 


IT  LEADS  ALL. 

Ko  other  blood-purifying  lnsdicine  is  made, 
or  has  ever  been  prepared,  which  so  com- 
pletely meets  tbe  wauts  of  physicians  aud 
the  general  public  as 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 

It  leads  the  list  as  a  truly  scientific  prepara- 
tion for  all  blood  diseases"  If  there  is  a  lurk- 
QPDIClll  A  ing  taint  of  Scrofula  about  you, 

yyriUrULH  ayee's    Sarsap.killa   will 

<Usl'»Jge  it  and  expel  it  from  your  system. 

Fur  const! ..utional  or  scrofulous  Catarrh, 
pATADDU  Aver's  Sabsapaeilla.  is  the 
wHlHrfnn  true  remedy.  It  has  cured 
numberless  cases.  It  will  stop  the  nauseous 
catarrhal  discharges,  and  remove  the  sicken- 
ing odor  of  the  breath,  which  are  indications 
of  scrofulous  origin. 

Ill  PPPAHQ  "Hutt°.Tex-.Sept-28,lS$2. 
ULULnUUO  -At  the  age  of  two  rears  one  of 
vnpCO  my  children  was  terribly  attticted 
VuitLO  with  ulcerous  running  sores  on  its 
face  and  neck.  At  the  same  time  its  eves 
were  swollen,  much  iutt:imed,  and  very  sore. 
Onnr  FvCO  Physicians  told  us  that  a  pow- 
VUnC  E.IXO  erfulalterativemedicinemust 
be  employed.  Thev  united  in  recommending 
Area's  Sarsaparilla.  A  few  doses  pro- 
duced a  perceptible  improvement,  which,  by 
an  adherence  to  your  directions,  was  contin- 
ued to  a  complete  and  permanent  cure.  No 
evidence  has  since  appeared  of  the  existence 
of  any  scrofulous  tendencies:  and  no  treat- 
ment of  any  disorder  was  ever  attended  by 
more  prompt  or  effectual  results. 

Yours  truly,  B.  F.  Joaxsox." 

PB.EPAKED   BY 

Dr.J.C.Ayer  &.  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists;  Si,  six  bottles  for  S5. 


THE"  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

NATURAL  APERIENT 


;&t  W»TER 


Sure,  . 

und  Gentle' 


FOR  SALE  BY 

A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

533  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BUSINESS 
COLLECE. 

J  No.  24  Post  Street, 

BAX  nLlSOBCO,  CiL. 

Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute. 


JOHX  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

i3  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAVERS"    MATERIALS, 
Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.     Also,  Druggists*  Glassware. 


GRAN U LA 

An  incomparable  Food  for  Invalids  and  Children; 
oldest  and  beit  health  food  known;  delicious  as  a  diet; 
grocers  and  druggists  sell  it.     Manufactured  by 

OIK   HOM)    I.IMM  I    V   <  .0..  Dansville,  X.  Y. 

Wholesale  Agents:  HICK.OX  &  CO-,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.;  \VATSOX.\VR!GHT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Or.;  H. 
JEVNE,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


NOW  READY  CIGARETTE 

"  CLOTH  OF  GOLD." 

(Straight    Hesh.) 

SWEET,    DELICATE,   AND    MILDII 

This  Cigarette  is  made  from  the  finest  and  most  costly 
leaf  from  that  region  of  Virginia  particularly  adapted  for 
growing  tobacco  for  Cigarettes.  Our  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  enables  us  to  secure  the  most  suital  le  kinds 
of  tobacco  and  thus  present  this  superior  article,  with  the 
full  assurance  THAT  ITS  EQUAL  HAS  NEVER  BE- 
FORE BEEN  OFFERED.  A  hi6her  grade  Cigarette 
can  not  be  produced.  We  call  particular  attention  to  the 
superior  quality  of  our  old  brands  of  Cigarettes.  They 
can  not  be  surpassed. 

Twelve  First  Prize  Medals. 
Peerless  Tobacco  Works. 

WM.   S.  KMIft '.I.T.  «t  CO- 


■»  TAILORING   » 

Immense  Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  3:4  Kearny  St. 

»   TAILORING   » 

Cheapest  House,  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  Strret. 

»  TAILORING   » 

J.  S.  II  WD.   Merchant  Tailor  and  (lothier, 
314  Kearny  Street. 


\  ONE  ST-ELfa  f-/PS 


■5^ 


■+II    413   &   415     SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


ANTI-FAT. 

The  Greatest  Discovery   of  the  Age  by  an 

English  ladv,  who  has,  by  close  stud}-  and  practice,  found 
a  remedy  whereby  people  of  either  sex  can  be  reduced  in 
flesh  at  the  rate  of  five  to  seven  pounds  a  month  without 
injury  to  health  or  looks,  the  skin  on  body  and  face  retain- 
ing its  smooth  appearance.  This  treatment  strengthens 
the  nerves  and  muscles,  destroying  only  the  fat,  which  is 
simnly  a  watery  fluid  in  the  tissues,  producing  gout,  rheu- 
matism, incipient  paralysis,  apoplexy,  and  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  heart.  Address  ANTI- FAT,  office  box  1925, 
city. 

POTOSI  MI  MM;   COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  18th  day  of  January,  1S84,  an 
assessment  (No.  14)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Wednesday,  the  twentieth  day  of  February,  1884, 
will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auc- 
tion, and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on 
Thursday,  the  thirteenth  day  of  March,  1884,  to  pay  the 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising 
and  e.voenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA    MINING    COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.     Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  1864,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  to)  of  Twenty  (zoc*  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  U-  S.  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  th»  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Monday,  the  eleventh  (nth)  day  of  February, 
1884,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold 
on  Saturday,  the  eighth  (8th)  day  of  March,  1884,  to  pay 
the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  costs  of  adver- 
tising and  expenses  of  sale. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WANTED. 


Back  Xumbers   of  The  Argonanl. 

Vol.  IV,  No.  4:  Vol.  XII,  No.  9. — We  will  pay  twenty- 
five  cents  each  for  either  of  these  numbers  at  the  Business 
Office  of  this  paper.  J*5t  ' 


Gold   Watch   Free. 

The  publishers  of  the  Capitol  City  Home  Guest,  the  well- 
known  Illustrated  Literary  and  Family  Magazine,  make  the  lot- 
bwineliberal  Offer  for  theNew  Tear : The perw-a  idlraeoi 
tbe  lon-et  vt"<  in  the  Bible,  before  March  1st,  will  rewires  Solid 
Gold.'LadT'o  Hunting  Cnwd  Bwln  Watch,  worth  |50; 
If  there  be  more  than  one  correct  answer,  the  secend  waireceiTe»a 
elipml  Stcm-wlnd'lneGcntleinon'B  Watch;  th*  third, 
»iev-wind:-;Encli«h  W ntch.  Each  r*r»n  mmrtwiid  SSeU. 
witKlbcira^wcr.  for  which  they  will  receive  thre*  monlhV  mb- 
■cTipti^D  to  lie  Home  Guest,  a  5P  page  DlnitrauO*  ow  Tenr 
Bogk,  a  Cane  of  25  article*  tbat^the  ladies  will  appreciate, 


hmen-     Adores* 


---.-.-    ---:-..-  -7  r~       :         ■=•■    --■■  r^.     --:  ■■■■■■■- 
Pubs,  cf  HOIEE  GUEST,  TTARTFOBTJ,  COITN. 


Will  be  mailed  CDCC  *0  a"  applicants  and  to 
customers  of  last  ■  nCC  year  without  ordering  it. 
It  contains  illustrations,  prices,  descriptions  and 
directions  for  planting  all  Vegetable  and  Flower 
c    ds.  Plants,  etc.    Invaluahle  to  all. 

D.M.  FERRY  &C0.°& 


THE        ARGONAUT 


IB 


C  P.  R.  R. 


lime  Schedule,  Saturday,  October  20,  1883. 


TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS : 


DESTINATION. 


9.3O  A.M. 
*4.00   P.M., 

8.00   A.M.1 

3-3°    *■■«- 

4.30    P.M. 

8.00  A.M.1 
•4.OO    P.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

3.30   P.M. 

9.30   A.M. 

4.30    P.M. 

7.30   A.M. 

♦4.00  P.M. 

7.30   A.M. 

4.30  p.m.; 

9.3O  A.M. 

7.30   A.M.  I 

*5-oo  P-M.l 

9.30  A.M., 
9.30   A.M. 

•4.00  P.M.! 

S.OO   A.M. 

9.3O   A.M. 

4.30   P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
IO.OO   A.M. 

3.OO  P.M. 
*5.0O    P.M. 

3.30    P.M. 

5.30    P.M. 

S.OO   A.M. 

8.00  A.M. 

8.00  A.M. 

7.30   A.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

3.30  P.M. 

4.30  P.M. 
*4-00   P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
%  IO.OO   A.M. 

3.OO    P.M. 

S.OO   A.M. 

9.3O  A.M. 

3.3O  P.M. 
•4.00   P.M. 

3.30  P.M. 
8.00  A.M. 
4.30   P.M. 


-Antioch  and  Martinez. 
.Benicia.    


.Calistoga  and  Napa. , 
!  Colfax ! 


)  Deming,  El  Paso  (  Express. . . 

(and  East j  Emigrant  . 

I  Gait  and  (  via  Livermore 

(  Stockton  J  via  Martinez 

..lone 

.  -  Knight's  Landing 

..Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  .Livt_roiore  and  Pleasanton 

. .  Madera  and  Fresno 

. .  Merced 

IMojave,  Needles,  I  Express.- - 
ana  East )  Emigrant  . 

.  .Marysville  and  Chico 

..Nile*  ana  HaywarOs 


1  Ogden  and  \  Express 

(East )  Emigrant 

1  Red  Bluff  I  via  Marysville. 
\  and  Tehama  (  via  Woodland.. 

. .  Redding 

. .  Sacramento,  via  Livermore 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
..San  Jose 


Vallejo  . 


.Virginia  City. 
.Woodland ..  -• 


2.40  P.M. 

*I2.IO   P.M. 

6.40  P.M. 

8.4O  P.M. 
IO.IO  A.M. 
*IO.IO   A.M. 

6.40   P.M. 

5.4O   P.M. 

8.40    P.M. 

2.4O    P.M. 

7-IO   A.M. 

5.4O  P.M. 
*I2.IO   P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 
'   IO.IO    A.M. 

2.40   P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 
•8.40   A.M. 

2.4O    P.M. 

2.4O  P.M. 
*I2.IO    P. 31. 

5.40    P.M. 

2.4O   P.M. 

7-IO    A.M. 

5.40    P.M. 

9.40  A.M. 
*S.40  A.M. 
8.40  P.M. 
9.4O  A.M. 
5.4O  P.M. 
6.40  P.M. 
5.4O  P.M. 
5.40  P.M. 
6.4O  P.M. 
8.4O    P.M. 

*6.00  A.M. 

*3.40  P.M. 

t3.40  P-M. 

9.4O  A.M. 

6.40  P.M. 

2.40  P.M. 

8.40  P.M. 

*I2.IO  P-M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 

8.40  P.M. 

6.40  P.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  4.30  p.  M.  can  meet  Pa- 
cific Express  from  Oregon  at  Benicia.;  and  that  leaving  at 
9.30  a.  m.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  the  Needles  and 
El  Paso  at  Antioch. 

•Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 


UHAL  1KKHV  'i'tf.\I»  i  via  Oakland  Pier). 
FROM  SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND  — *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12.30, 
1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,    11.00,  *i2.oo. 

To  FRLTT  VALE — *6.oo,  *6-3o,  *7-oo,  '7.30,  *8.oo, 
*8-3o,  '3.30,  *4.oo,  *4-3o,  *5-oo,   '5-30,  *6.oo,  *6-3o,  9.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)  —  *9-3o  a.  m.,  6.30, 
til. 00,  *I2.00   p.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA — '6-oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  *7-3o.  8. 00,  *S.3o, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  iio.30,  11.00,  {11.30,  12. co,  (12.30,  1. 00, 
{1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6-00,  6.30, 
7.00,   8.00,   9.00,   10.00,   I  I. CD,  *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  "7.30,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  Jo. 30,  10.00,  iio.30,  11.00,  1 11-30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,    5.00,  5.30,    6.00,  6.30,    7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,    II.OO,   *I2.00. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— »6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  "7.30, 18.00, 
•8.30,9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  Ji.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  '4.30, 
5.00,  *5.30,  6.00,  *6-30,  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  FRUIT  VALE— '6.25,  *6.53,  *7.23,  "7.53,  '8.23, 
*8-53.  *9-23-  *io.2i,  *4.23,  *4-53.  *5-=3>  *5-53>  *6-23. 
*6-53.  7-=5.  9-50- 

From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '5.15,  '5.45,  (6-45. 
T9.15,  *3.i5. 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5.3o,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00, 
12.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 
5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,   10.57. 

From  BROADWAY,  Oaklana— '5.37,  '6.07,  6.37,  7.07, 
7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  10.37,  "-07,  n.37» 
12.07,  12.37,  "-07.  i-37.  2-07.  2.37,  3.07,  3.37,  4.07,  4.37, 
5-°7>  5-37<  6-°7i  °-37>  7-°7>  3.o6,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

From    ALAMEDA — '5. 22,  *s-52t   '6.22,  6.52,  *?.22,  7.52, 

*8.22,    8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  JIO.22,  IO.52,  jll. 22,  II.52,  JlZ.22, 

12.52,  Jr. 22,   1.52,  2.52,3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 

6.22,    6.52;    7.52,    3-52,    9-52,     IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY-*5.i5,  '5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7.i5,  7.45, 

•8.15,    8.45,    (9.15,    9.45,     J10.15,    10.45,    t"-i5>    "-45. 

12.45,  i-45>  =-45>  3-45.  4-15.  4-45.  5-*5>  5-45>  6-15.    6.45, 

7-45.  a-45.  9-45.   10,45. 
From    WEST    BERKELEY— *5.45,    *6.i5,    6.45,    *7.i5. 

7-45.  8.45,    19.15,    9.45,    10.45,    £12.45,    1.45,   2.45,  3.45, 

4-45.  *5-*5.  5-45.  '6-15.  6.45,  *7-i5- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN    FRANCISCO— "7.15,  9.15,  n. 15,  1.15,  3.15, 

5-i5- 
From  OAKLAND— *6. 15,  8.15.  10.15,  12.15,  2.15,  4.15. 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


(Sundays  only. 


"  Standard  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  Jew- 
elers, 101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


O'l'he  .El-tees'  Guide  ls  is- 
sued Alarch  and  Sept.,  each 
year:  216  pages,  8ixlH 
itiL-bes,  with  over  3,30O 
illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gives  whole- 
sale prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods 
for  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fan  with.  These  invaluable  books  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  map 
kets  01  the  world.  We  will  mail  a  copy 
Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage — 7  cents.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
Respectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO- 

227  £  829  Wabaah  A-renoe,  Chicago,  IU. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.      Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEX,  PORTER  «&  CO., 

riXEUAl    DIRECTORS, 

IIS  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Stan-  K'ng's 

Church-     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coa«L 

I.   R.  COWKN.  D.  H.  SCHUYLER.  j.     W.  PJRTEH. 

Schnyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


RAILHOAD.^; 
KKMAD  UAltiE 

W5XTER  ARRAXGEMEXT. 

Couimeiiciug  Sunday,   Sovember    11,  1883, 

And  until  further  notice,  passenger  trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Tow  nsend 
Street,  betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets!  as  follows: 


T6.50  a.m. 
8.30  A.M. 
10.40  A.M. 

*3.30  P.M. 
4.25  P.M. 
*5.IO    P.M. 

6.30    P-M. 


DESTINATION". 


.San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and.. 
Menlo  Park 


8.3O   A.M. 
IO.4O   A.M. 


.  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and.  - 
Principal  Way  Stations 


10.40  A.M 
*3-3°  p-w 


j  .  .(jilroy,  Pajaro,  Castro  ville. 
I Salinas,  and  Monterey... 


6.35  A.M. 
*3.io  A.M. 

9.03  A.M. 

IO.D2  A.M. 

3.36  P-M. 
U-59  P- 


I-J3 


P.M. 


* I0.O2    A.M. 
5-55    P-M. 


.  Holiisterand  Tres  Pino*. 


10.40  A.M. 
*3-3°  P-M- 


j  ,-\\  iitaonville,  Soquel,  Aptos.. 

tCanip  Capitola)  &  Santa  Cruz, 

I  broad  gauge,  no  change  of  cars 


'10.02   A.M. 
5.55   P.M. 


10.40  a.m.  I  ..Solcdad  and  Way  Stations. . 


*  Sundays  excepted.        T  Sundays  only  (sportsmen's  train). 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwooa, 
which  connect  with  8.30  A.  M.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  Paraiso  and 
Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION    TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday — good  to  return  on  Monday 
— to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  S2.50;  to  Gilroy,  $4.00;  to 
Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  55.00,  and  to  principal  points  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  San  Jose. 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Division  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


TIJXE   TAELE. 

Commencing    "outlay.  .January    21st,  1S84, 
and  until  further  notice.  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  fol- 
lows: 
For  SAN  RAFAEL   (via   San   Quentin  Ferry! — fro.15, 

'11.15  A-  -**■>  *4-5°>  +5-oo  P.  M. 

\Via  Saucdito    Ferry. — t?.oo,  '9.20  A.M.,    '12.30,  '3.20, 

*5-30,  15.30  P.  M. 

trorn  bAN   RAFAEL  (via  San  0_uentin   Ferry) — '3.oo, 

f8.50  a.  m.,  '12.30,  t3-35  p.  m. 
(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — '6.40,  '6.50,  '9.15  A.  m.,  f  12.00 

H.,  '2.50,  t^.io  P-  m.  ■  Week  Days.  f  Sunaays. 


For   SAUCELITO    (Week    Days)  — 9.20   a.   m.,    1.15, 

3.20,  5.30  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 7.00,  10.00  a.  M.,  12.30,  2.00,  5.30  P.  M. 
From    SAUCELITO   (Week   Days)  —  7.45,  10.00    A.M., 

I2.00  M.,  3.50  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 7.45,  11.00  a.  m.,  1.05,3.15,6.10  P.M. 
Extra  trip — From  Saucelito,  on  Saturaay  at  6.15  p.  m. 


11.15  A.  M.  Daily,  Sudavs  excepted  (via  San  (juen- 
tin  Ferry),  THROLL.H  TRAIN,  for  Dnnum  Mills  and 
Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan  Mills  ar- 
rives in  S.  F.  at  1.45  p.  m.) 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every   morning  except  Mon- 
days   for    Stewart's   Point,  Gualiil-i,   Point  Arena,  CuHey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mcnuocino  City,  Caspar,   Novo,  Kibesil- 
lah,  Westpon,  and  all  points  on  the  Nortn  Coast. 


SATURDAY    TO    MONDAY    EXCURSIONS. 
_  Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing   Monaay :     Fairfiix,    $1;    Camp    lay  tor,   $2;    Point 
Reyes,  ^2.50;  Tomalea,  213.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
'■I'll  A.  31.  from  Saucelito  Ferry,  Excursion  Train  every 

Sunday  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning,  arrives  in   San   Francisco  (via  Saucelito  Ferry) 

6.50  p.  M. 
Fares   for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1;    Camp  Taylor,  $1.75; 

Point  Reyes,  $2. 

DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.     Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 
GENERAL    OFFICES,  40S    CALIFORNIA   STREET. 


Morris  &  Kennedy's 

ART  GALLERY, 

NOS.  19  AND  21  POST  STREET. 


We  hare  ju*t  received  a  very  i*ne  collection 
or  Xew  J.ti.iilus-  and  Engravings,  aud  a  lot  ol 
choice  Bronze»  and  Casts,  suitable  Tor  Holi- 
day Presents.  Also,  the  very  latest  Style  ol 
Frames. 

AST  I.ALLLK1    FREE.      OPES  EVEMXCiS. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

Eealer  in  House,  Steam,  Foundry*  nnd 

CUMBERLAND    COAL, 

i:«i«.IMl  (UKE  A>»  PIG  lKO>, 

120  Beale  street,  San  Francisco. 


OCCIDENTAL  ASD  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  tOMPAJTV 

FOR  JAPAN   AND  CHISA 

Leave  Wharf  corner    First   and    Brannan  Streets,  at    1ft 
o'clock:  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA    AND    HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with   steamers    for  Shanghai. 

From  San  Froncisco  for 
Steamer  188-i.  HONGKONG. 

ARABIC Thursday,  February  7th. 

OCEANIC Saturday,  March  ath. 

ARABIC Saturday,  April  26th. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  May   27th. 

-  Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,   Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail: 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA. 

City  of  Peking February  20,  1884 

At  12  o'clock  m.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 

Coliina February  1 

At  10  o'clock  A.  m.,  takir.g  freight  and  passengers  for 
MAZATLAN,  ACAPLLcU,  LriA.Ufh.KlCU,  SAN 
JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA,  ACAjLlLA,  LA  LIBER- 
TAD,  and  PCNTA  ARENAS. 

Tickets  to  and  from    Europe   by   any    line   fur  sale  at  the 
lowest  rates  ;  also  for  Havana  and  all  \\  est  Inula  ports. 

For  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,,  and  SYDNEY, 
I'Hy  ol' Sydney Friday,  F'ebruary  15 

At    4.30   p.  M.,   or    immediately    on  arrival  of  the  English 

Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway- 
Wharf  as  follows: 

For  WCIORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.  m.,  on  the  5th,  10th,  T5th,  20th,  25th,  and  30th  of 
even-  month.  The  steamer  sailing  the  30th  of  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  ibe  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  three  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOSJ,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HLENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEljO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  day— a.  M. 

For  EUREKA,  AKCA1A,  and  H00KT0N,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  vt'eonesuay  at  9  a.  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  M. 

Ticket  OrFlCE,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,    General   Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


C.  P.  SHEKHELD. 


V.  SPAL'LDING.       J.    PATTEKSON. 
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17  and  19  FREMONT   STREET,  SAN    FRANCISCO. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOK    t.lRHr>>.    MILLS,      HIM  5,     IM1     >'IRI 
DEP.4BTKEKTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

t(TT»     PERfHA     AM>     BIBBEK 

1HM  r'.H'TI  EI.\C    COHPAM. 

*'arboll7.(Ml  Eubber  Hose,  Standard,  (Maltest 
Cross,)  Bobber  llo-e.  Extra  '*  A  "  Rabber  Hose, 
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Meam  Hose.  Krewers'  Hose,  Steals  Flre-Enelnt 
Dose.  Cai'bnlized  "  Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 

VALVES,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  HIDE  TO  OBDEB 

FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  I>.  &HAROX,  Lessee. 

Tlie  Pi'lace  IPotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  tbe  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  tbe 
ni'i'irl  liotel  of  tlie  n'orlfl.  It  is  Fire  and 
Eariliqnake-proof.  It  lias  Five  elevators. 
Kvery  room  is  lar^e.  li^iit.  and  airy.  The 
ventilation  is  perfect.  A  batli  and  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess Ironi  broad.  Jinlii  corridors.  'Ilie  cen- 
tral court,  illnminate«l  by  the  electric  lbrlil, 
its  immeuse  slass  rooT,  its  broad  balconies, 
its  carriaire-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is 
a  feature  Iiitlicrto  iinkno\in  in  American 
hotels.  taiiesls  entertaine«I  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  reituu- 
rant  Is  the  Finest  In  the  city. 


THE     NEVADA     BAXK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up    Capital $3,0u0,000  in  Gold. 

DIRECTORS. 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President  : 
James  G.  Fair,        James  L.  Flood,         John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S    Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lim'd. 


THE   BAXK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvokd President. 

Thomas   Brown Cashier. 

Bykos  Horkay,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

A«E>'TS— \ew  Vork,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California;  lioslon,  Tremont  Aatioual 
Bank;  Chicago,  luiou  National  Bank;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  Sew  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  >e\v  Zealand;  London,  >. 
,ni.  Kothschild  A  Sons;  4  h  111:1.  Japan  India, 
and  Australia,  the  oriental  Bank  t  or p ora- 
tion. 

'1'he  Bank  has  ah  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
sponuents  in  all  the  piiucipal  mining  oistricts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of"  the 
world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frank furt-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghai,  Yokohama. 


The  AXGLO-CALIFORXIAN  BASK 

LIMITED, 
5i.  E.  corner  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets. 

London  Office,  3  Angel  Court.     New  York  Agents,  J.  \V. 
Seligman  &  Co.,  21  Broad  Street. 

Authorized  Capital  Stock $6,000, 000 

Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections, 

buy   and  sell   Exchange  and   Bullion,    loan    Money,   and 

issue  Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 

FRED  F.  LOW,         I  ,, 

IGN.  STEINHART,J5IanaSers. 

P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Cashier. 

imperial  Fire  liisurauce  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1S03. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  Lonoon.     Established  1720, 
Xorthern  Assurance  lonipany 

Of  London  and  Aberueen.     Established  1836. 
Queen  Insurance  lompauy 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1S57. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issueo  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  corner  California  and 
Montgomery  Streets  iSsfe  Deposit  Builcing),  ban  Fran- 
cisco. 


COMMERCIAL,     IXSIRAXCE    CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

FIRE    AM)     JIAKIM;. 
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JOHN   H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


C.  J.   Ht'TCHlNSON.  H.   B.   MANS. 
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W.  L.  Chalmers,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 
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R.  P.  HAMMOXD,  Jr., 
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JOHN   J.    NEWSOM. 
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ARCHITECTS 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


San  Francisco,  having  arrogated  to  itself  the 
credit  of  the  discovery  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Sheridan,  is 
determined  to  bellow  itself  hoarse  over  its  "sa- 
cred nugget." 

If  Mr.  Sheridan  had  been  Salvini,  Irving,  and 
Booth  rolled  into  one,  the  rafters  oi  the  Califor- 
nia could  not  have  rung  to  more  tumultuous 
plaudits  than  signified  his  welcome  on  Monday 
night.  The  intentions  of  his  friends  ware  per- 
fectly kind,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  efiect  of 
this  ardor  broke  the  actor  all  up,  as  the  slang 
says,  and  nothing  else  so  graphically  expresses 
the  situation.  His  heart  presumably  got  into  his 
throat,  and  the  excitement  into  his  head;  and  by 
the  time  all  this  got  into  his  Lear,  the  old  king 
was  highly  wrought,  I  promise  you. 

The  scene  explains  why  Sheridan  is  not  a  great 
actor.  Salvini,  accustomed  to  the  extravagance 
of  Italian  manifestation,  would  have  accepted  the 
welcome  as  his  personal  due,  and  plunged,  with- 
out further  thought,  into  the  familiar,  if  artistic, 
routine  of  his  great  Lear. 

Irving  would  have  accepted  it  as  a  polite  atten- 
tion, half  to  himself  and  half  to  the  Union  Jack, 
and  gone  calmly  and  melodramatically  on  with 
the  figure  of  the  evening. 

Booth  would  have  bowed,  with  his  distant,  far- 
away manner,  apparently  unimpressed,  and  gone 
on,  line  for  line,  breath  for  breath,  and  pause  for 
pause,  as  he  always  goes,  reception  or  no  recep- 
tion. 

But  Sheridan  is  not  made  of  such  unimpressive 
clay.  He  gratefully  resolved  to  give  the  shout- 
ing, clamorous  mob  of  friends  all  the  Lear  that 
he  could.  He  gave  them  too  much.  Having  let 
slip  the  reins  of  command  over  himself,  his  Lear 
became  an  hysterical,  weak  old  man. 

'His  curse  was  a  shriek,  a  lot  of  unintelligible 
ranting.  No  one  but  those  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  text  would  have  known  what  bolt  from  heav- 
en he  was  invoking  upon  his  graceless  child. 
Having  commenced  upon  this  pitch,  all  went 
wrong. 

Some  one  says  somewhere  that  "Lear  is  a 
good-natured,  passionate,  and  rather  weak  old 
man;  it  is  the  old  age  of  a  cockered,  spoilt  boy." 
I  can  not  see  how  the  commentator  ever  dared  to 
say  anything  so  true  and  natural. 

At  a  very  tender  age  I  was  put  upon  a  diet  of 
Shakespeare  for  the  cultivation  of  my  taste.  I 
was  told  that  as  Felicia  Hemans  had  read  Shake- 
speare understanding^  at  six,  I  ought  at  least  to 
commence  at  ten.  I  have  been  reading  it  ever 
since,  but  do  not  yet  read  it  underslandingly. 
"Lear"  was  then  pointed  out  for  my  reading, 
with  the  information  that  it  was  the  "sublimity 
of  pathos."  I  have  never  read  a  commentator 
since  who  did  not  say  that  it  was  the  "  sublimity 
of  pathos."  I  have  rarely  read  a  dramatic  criti- 
cism that  did  not  quote  the  familiar  phrase.  A 
nudging  sense  of  duty  seems  to  intimate  that  even 
in  this  column  of  irreverent  dramatic  chatter  the 
words  own  a  place.  But  pathos  is  a  contagious 
warmth  of  emotion;  and  no  one  shed  a  tear  over 
the  "Lear"  of  Monday  night.  He  was  simply  a 
weak,  passionate  old  man  who  lost  his  head  and 
his  voice  when  he  got  mad. 

Salvini,  in  his  article  on  "Lear"  in  the  Febru- 
ary Century,  says  that  although  the  king  has 
reached  fourscore  and  upward  when  the  play  be- 
gins, he  is  still  a  hale,  strong  man,  owing  to  the 
hygienic  principles  of  early  Saxon  training.  He 
has  constitution  enough  to  carry  him  through  five 
acts  of  overwhelming  trouble  and  arduous  action. 
Consequently,  he  has  strength  and  voice  enough 
to  give  full  effect  of  the  awful  words  of  the  curse. 

Sheridan's  voice  slipped  him;  but  in  the  tension 
of  his  body,  the  clench  of  his  hands,  and  the  lines 
of  his  face,  he  was  a  powerful  study  of  ungoverned 
passion.  He  is,  as  he  always  has  been,  great  in 
spots,  but  not  intentively.  He  has  a  fine  voice,  an 
admirable  elocution,  and  a  patient  and  close  study. 
His  Lear  is  a  choleric,  autocratic,  exigent  old 
man  at  first,  as  he  ought  to  be,  and  a  very  pitiful, 
weak  old  madman  afterward,  as  he  ought  to  be. 
There  are  clever  touches,  but  there  is  not  the 
"  sublimity  of  pathos  "  in  it. 

In  fair  justice,  Rumor  credits  him  with  a  finer 
Lear  every  night  since  Monday;  but  on  Monday 
— dare  one  say  it? — both  play  and  player  were  a 
trifle  tedious. 

All  the  actors  choose  to  be  great  in  such  very 
unpleasant  plays.  It  is  difficult  to  fancy  a  more 
disagreeable  lot  of  people  than  are  collected  to- 
gether in  "Lear."  The  old  king  himself  is  an 
ill-balanced,  grouty,  impetuous  old   gentleman, 


with  an  irrational  appetite  for  taffy.  What  is  the 
English  elegant  for  taffy?  I  do  not  know,  but 
this  I  know,  what  he  asks  of  his  daughters  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  ostentatious  abdication,  is 
pure,  straight  taffy.  Goneril  and  Regan  give  it 
to  him  with  an  abundance  which  ought  to  turn 
his  royal  stomach.  And  Cordelia  withholds  it 
with  most  unnecessary  discretion,  Edmund, 
the  bastard,  is  a  lesser  lago — smooth,  cunning, 
cruel,  yet  for  love  of  whom  the  bad  sisters  quarrel. 
Goneril  poisons  Regan,  and  stabs  herself,  having 
first  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  order  Cordelia 
hanged  in  her  cell,  and  before  that  to  have 
Gloster's  eyes  put  out,  and  he  himself  turned  out 
into  the  night  and  the  storm  with  the  sockets  yet 
bleeding.  Kent  is  one  of  those  grumpy  old  fel- 
lows, aptly  described  in  the  play  by  Cornwall: 
"  This  is  some  fellow 
Who,  having  been  praised  for  bluntness,  doth  affect 
A  saucy  roughness,  and  constrains  the  garb 
Quite  from  his  nature." 

Edgar  affects  madness.  There  is  no  good  rea- 
son for  it,  especially  as  he  does  it  prowling  about 
by  himself  on  a  lonely  heath.  Like  all  the  mad 
in  Shakespeare,  he  plunges  into  the  hay-mow  for 
decoration. 

They  all  stab,  and  sear,  and  betray,  and  go 
mad,  for  no  one  keeps  his  wits,  his  character,  and 
his  life,  but  the  Fool;  and  he  effects  a  mysterious 
disappearance.  Simms  would  not  dare  to  put  the 
half  of  it  in  one  of  his  melodramas.  But  who  dare 
question  Shakespeare?  Though  his  play  be  riot- 
ous with  incident,  though  it  smell  of  blood,  though 
its  construction  would  be  hooted  in  a  modern 
play,  though  he  set  history  itself  forward  several 
hundreds  of  years,  though  he  bristle  with  anach- 
ronisms, he  is  still  the  Titan  of  literature,  and 
his  huge  shadow  screens  every  imperfection. 

Perhaps  no  one  ever  really  enjoys  "Lear  "ex- 
cept the  actor  who  plays  it.  But  our  pigmy 
minds  rise  to  an  unaccustumed  awe  before  the 
might  of  the  conception,  the  pregnance  of  its 
philosophy,  the  richness  of  its  poetry,  and  the 
strength  of  its  character-drawing.  In  the  un- 
familiar sensation  we  find  our  pleasure. 

According  to  the  custom  of  reigning  stars,  Mr. 
Sheridan  ought  to  be  supported  by  a  very  bad 
company,  but  the  trammels  of  the  traditions  of 
the  last  five  years  have  been  broken  through. 
Astonishing  to  say,  he  is  unusually  well  sup- 
ported. One  begins  to  get  used  to  the  idea  with 
a  gasp.  When  the  preliminary  trumpets  begin  to 
sound  and  the  supers  huddle  around  in  their 
mailed  doublets,  the  days  of  the  old  California 
seemed  to  have  come  back;  and  with  a  very  fair 
company  upon  the  scene,  the  legitimate,  which 
has  lain  so  low  for  so  many  long  days,  seemed  to 
draw  a  long,  reviving  breath.  Good  luck  to  it, 
for  with  much  of  absurdity  there  is  more  of  mat- 
ter in  it  than  in  the  souffle  which  has  long  re- 
placed it. 

With  every  revival  of  the  legitimate,  it  becomes 
interesting  to  watch  the  actors,  even  the  least  of 
them,  who  enter  upon  the  work  with  an  earnest, 
conscientious  spirit  which  is  plainly  felt.  Every 
actor,  whatever  his  training,  has  a  certain  rever- 
ence for  the  legitimate. 

•  Even  the  scenery  took  a  fresh  start.  The  dark 
and  lowering  background  of  the  heath,  with  its 
play  of  lightning,  was  a  fit  adjunct  to  the  scene; 
the  dethroned,  storm-tossed  king  in  the  fore- 
ground, catching  madness  from  the  feigned  bab- 
blings of  naked  Edgar,  and  heedless  of  the  pithy 
sayings  of  his  Fool. 

The  stricken  old  tree  called  to  mind  Salvini's 
description  of  Lear  himself  when  viewing  him  as 
a  man  not  broken  with  years :  "  I  would  compare 
him  rather  to  some  historic  oak,  shorn  of  its 
leaves  by  the  fury  of  wind  and  storm,  but  with 
limbs  and  trunk  still  vigorous,  still  unshaken." 

Miss  Davenport  "plays  dead  " — as  the  children 
say — with  such  startling  fidelity  that  some  people 
seriously  thought  her  a  wax  figure  imported  for 
the  occasion.  A  wax  Cordelia  would  be  a  curi- 
ous addition  to  a  star's  box  of  properties.  Miss 
Adele  Waters's  Shakesperean  lines  are  not  col- 
loquial, but  otherwise  she  is  an  excellent  Regan; 
and  Miss  Henrietta  Osborne  is  singularly  forcible 
as  the  indomitable  and  imperious  Goneril.  The 
male  support  is  not  quite  so  good,  but  immeas- 
urably beyond  the  familiar  material  of  the  trav- 
eling support. 

"  Odette  "  has  been  flashing  retributive  indig- 
nation at  her  grim  husband  to  full  houses  all  the 
week.  The  success  of  the  play  can  not  be  better 
attested  than  by  the  fact  that  it  has  plunged  a  lot 
of  otherwise  amiable  people  into  a  sea  of  hope- 
less argument.  Miss  Jeffreys- Lewis  and  Mr. 
Grismer  have  played  their  two  scenes  so  thor- 
oughly well  that  no  other  line  of  action  seems 
possible  than  just  what  they  take.  But  if  one 
dares  to  venture  timidly,  in  a  room  full  of  people, 
that  the  injured  husband's  judgment  is  too  sud- 
den, and  that  Odette  might  have  been  spared  her 
degradation,  one  is  pounced  upon  by  such  a  flood 
of  argument  that  one  goes  to  see  "  Odette  "  again 
to  find  the  weak  places  in  it. 

One  finds  there  a  long  string  of  people  waiting 
their  chances  for  the  opera.  Whether  it  is  Em- 
ma Abbott's  national  reputation,  or  the  clever- 
ness of  her  advertising,  or  the  starvation  of  the 
people  for  music,  or  that  startling  rumor  floating 


in  the  air  that  society  intends  to  make  it  a  very 
full-dress  season,  every  one  is  going  on  Monday 
night,  and  for  many  nights  thereafter  who  can 
get  in.  The  thanks  of  the  community  should  be 
tendered  tu  the  management  that  neither  for  the 
first  night  nor  for  the  first  matinee  have  they  an- 
nounced "  II  Trovatore."  "  Of  all  the  operas  that 
Verdi  wrote,"  etc,  but  one  may  become  too  fa- 
miliar even  with  the  most  popular  opera  ever  writ- 
ten. A  new  opera  every  night  is  something  new 
in  the  annals  of  song;  and  the  only  embarrass- 
ment is  which  to  choose. 

Are  we  to  have  no  "  Pop  "?  Wise  Kate  in  her 
day  and  generation!  No  one  knows  better  than 
a  pet  of  the  public  how  rapidly  inflammation  sub- 
sides; and  Mackey  profits  by  his  coadjutor's  wis- 
dom. Like  Alexander,  Kate  sighs  for  new  worlds 
to  conquer;  and  prefers  to  take  her  lace  petticoats 
and  her  Quaker  bonnet  to  some  fresh  field  where 
their  novelty  will  do  their  accustomed  execution. 
Betsy  B. 


"Miss  Marie  Jansen,"  says  the  New  York  cor- 
respondent of  the  Musical  Observer,  "  is  about  to 
be  married  to  Mr.  Barton  Key,  son  of  the  late 
Philip  Barton  Key,  who  was  shot  and  killed  by 
General  Dan  Sickles  twenty  years  ago  in  Wash- 
ington. Miss  Jansen  has  not  much  of  a  voice, 
but  her  kittenish  ways  and  handsome  face  have 
turned  the  heads  of  all  the  young  swells  in  the 
city.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  five  or  six  rows 
in  the  orchestra  solidly  filled  with  young  dudes, 
dressed  in  the  most  '  touching  and  tender  '  style, 
not  a  lady  among  the  number.  Every  night  mam- 
moth baskets  of  flowers  are  handed  over  the  foot- 
lights, and  her  rooms  in  the  hotel  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  perennial  conservatory  of  camellias 
and  violets."  We  thought  that  she  wps  already 
married  to  Barton  Key. 


Miss  Lilian  Russell  is  to  sue  Mr.  D'Oyly  Carte 
for  canceling  her  engagement.  Miss  Russell's 
contention  is  that  she  was  engaged  for  the  run  of 
"  Princess  Ida"  at  fifty  pounds  per  week,  and  that 
she  was  to  receive  twenty  pounds  per  week  for 
rehearsals;  and  that  there  was  a  clause  in  the  eon- 
tract  stipulating  that  if  absent  from  two  re- 
hearsals without  a  doctor's  certificate,  or  if  absent 
two  weeks  from  illness  or  otherwise,  the  engage- 
ment would  be  canceled.  She  insists  that  she 
was  absent  only  once  from  a  rehearsal,  and  then 
with  a  doctor's  certificate,  and  that  the  second 
time  that  she  was  charged  with  being  absent  was 
not  at  a  rehearsal,  but  was  a  private  appointment 
with  Mr.  Gilbert  to  run  through  the  part  of  the 
Princess. 


"  We  have  always  imagined,"  says  the  critic  of 
the  Atchinson  (Kansas)  Globe,  "that  Patti  was 
large  and  fat;  but  she  is  really  very  little  and 
chic — which,  we  believe,  is  French  for  cute.  She 
was  plainly  dressed,  and  did  not  change  during 
the  evening.  Her  manners,  while  pretty  enough, 
impress  you  as  amateurish,  in  comparison  with 
the  extravagant  gestures  of  ordinary  actors  and 
singers.  The  singer's  bow  is  not  all  elaborate, 
like  Mr.  Pomeroy's  or  Miss  Kellogg's,  but  quite 
subdued.  Her  figure  is  not  larger  than  that  of 
Miss  Aggie  Finney,  of  Atchinson,  but  in  voice 
she  may  be  compared  to  Mr.  Noah  Clites,  the 
apple  merchant." 


On  Tuesday  night  the  Rial  Company  played 
"London  Assurance"  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias;  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day "  East  Lynne  ";  last  night  they  appeared  in 
"  Camille,"  and  the  same  play  will  be  produced 
at  to-day's  matinee.  This  evening  and  to-mor- 
row night  "Ticket-of- Leave-Man  "  will  be  played. 


According  to  the  London  Truth,  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt has  secured  for  "  Nana  Sahib  "  the  services 
of  a  young  Mahratta  girl,  whose  grandfather,  one 
of  Nana  Sahib's  partisans,  was  killed  by  an  Eng- 
lish soldier  during  the  mutiny.  Her  name,  Djam- 
ma,  has  been  bestowed  by  Richepin  on  ihe heroine 
of  the  drama,  and  the  real  Djamma  will  carry 
Sarah's  fan  in  the  play. 


"Whims"  has  been  played  by  the  Raymond 
Holmes  Troupe  this  week,  at  the  Bush  Street 
Theatre.  The  Harrison-Gourlay  Troupe  come 
back  for  one  week  next  Monday  night.  It  is  said 
that  Katie  Putnam  will  succeed  the  Harrison- 
Gourlay  Troupe. 


The  annual  grand  masquerade  ball  of  the  Ve- 
rein-Eintracht  will  take  place  at  the  Mechanics' 
Pavilion  on  Saturday  evening,  February  9th. 


Sheridan  is  enjoying  a  success  in  "  King  Lear" 
at  the  California  Theatre.  Next  Monday  night 
he  will  appear  in  "  Louis  XI." 

The  chief  attraction  of  Emerson's  minstrels  at 
present  is  "  Insanity,"  in  which  Kelly  and  O'Brien 
appear  in  laughable  roles. 


The  Emma  Abbott  Opera  Company  opens  next 
Monday  night  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  in  "Lucia 
de  Lammermoor."  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
operas  to  be  produced  during  the  first  week,  to- 
gether with  the  singers  who  are  embraced  in  the 
respective  casts:  Monday,  opening  nighl,  "Lu- 
cia"— Abbott,  Hindle,  Tagliapietra,  Campobello, 
Novello,  and  Fabrini;  Tuesday,  Verdi's  opera, 
"  Rigoletto  "—  Abbott,  Seguin,  Tagliapietra, 
Broderick,  Allen,  and  Fabrini;  Wednesday, 
Adolph  Adams's  opera.  "King  for  a  Day" — Ab- 
bott, Seguin,  Tagliapietra,  Campobello,  Allen, 
and  Castle;  Thursday;  three  prima  donnas  in 
"Mignon" — Abbott,  Rosewald,  Seguin,  Campo- 
bello, Broderick,  Allen,  and  Castle;  Friday,  (Ab- 
bott's "Last  Rose  of  Summer"),  "Martha" — 
Abbott,  Seguin,  Tagliapietra,  Broderick,  Allen, 
and  Fabrini;  Saturday  afternoon,  grand  matinee 
—Emma  Abbott  and  entire  company;  Saturday 
night,  second  production  of  "King  for  a  Day  "; 
Sunday,  Verdi's  opera,  "II  Trovatore" — Rose- 
wald, Seguin,  Tagliapietra,  Broderick,  and  Fa- 
brini. For  the  second  week,  beginning  with 
February  nth,  the  following  is  a  list  of  operas 
and  performers:  Monday,  "Mignon" — Abbott, 
Rosewald,  Seguin,  Campobello,  and  Castle;  Tues- 
day, (double  bill),  entire  opera  of  "  Sonnambula  " 
and  scene  from  "Hamlet" — Abbott,  Rosewald, 
Hindle,  Campobello,  Allen,  and  Fabrini;  Wednes- 
day, "Maritani" — Abbott,  Seguin,  Hindle,  Cam- 
pobello, Broderick,  Allen,  and  Fabrini;  Thursday, 
"Linda,  the  Pearl  of  Savoy" — Abbott,  Seguin 
Tagliapietra,  Broderick,  Allen,  and  Fabrini;  Fri- 
day, "Faust  "—Abbott,  Seguin,  Hindle,  Taglia- 
pietra, Campobello,  Allen,  and  Castle;  Saturday 
afternoon,  Emma  Abbott  matinee — Emma  Ab- 
bott and  entire  company;  Saturday  night,  "Rig- 
oletto"; Sunday,  "Martha." 

-•— 

Schiller  as  an  actor  was  a  painful  spectacle.  A 
German  newspaper  in  1807  published  this  frank 
notice  of  a  performance  in  which  he  gained  no 
honor:  "Schiller  lived  so  entirely  in  the  theatri- 
cal world  that  he  conceived  the  desire  to  try  his 
powers  on  the  stage.  It  was  in  1780  that  some 
pupils  of  the  Stuttgart  Academy  proposed  to  cel- 
ebrate the  birthday  of  their  duke  by  acting  a  play. 
The  choice  of  the  play,  the  disposal  of  the  parts, 
and  other  arrangements  were  left  to  Schiller.  He 
chose  Goethe's  'Clavigo,'  and  himself  took  the 
chief  part.  And  how  did  he  appear?  How  did  he 
play?  Without  exaggeration,  we  may  say  dis- 
gustingly. Parts  which  should  have  been  touch- 
ing and  solemn,  he  rendered  strikingly,  boister- 
ously, and  noisily;  tenderness  and  passion  he 
expressed  by  howls,  snorts,  and  stampings — in 
short,  his  acting  was  altogether  preposterous; 
now  repulsive,  now  ridiculous.  In  the  conversa- 
tion where  the  poet  says,  in  parentheses,  *  Clavigo 
moves  in  great  confusion  on  his  chair,'  Schiller 
writhes  on  his  chair  in  such  wild  contortions  that 
the  audience  laughingly  expected  he  would  fall 
down.  To  the  truth  of  this  statement  many  per- 
sons can  testify  who  to  this  day  live  at  Stuttgart." 


' 


"Sarah  Barnum, "says  a  Paris  correspondent, 
"has  got  even  with  her  rival  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Marie  Colombier,  as  you  probably  know, 
errs  in  the  opposite  extreme  to  that  spareness  of 
form  upon  which  her  friends  are  perpetually  rally- 
ing Sarah.  In  fact  she  is — don't  say  I  told  you — 
distinctly  and  unmistakably  fat;  which  explains 
the  Bernhardt's  answer  to  an  indiscreet  inquirer: 
'  Combien  Marie  Colombier  a-t-elle  de  baleines 
dans  son  corset?'  '  Elle  n'en  a  qu'une,  et  e'est 
assez ! ' " 


Last  evening  Stephen  Leach  was  tendered  a 
benefit,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bohemian  Club, 
at  Piatt's  Hall. 


At  Nice,  Sardou,  instead  of  resting,  is  work- 
ing hard  at  four  plays.  He  is  transforming  his 
drama,  "  Patrie,"  into  the  libretto  of  an  opera, 
he  is  writing  a  play  promised  to  the  Vaudeville, 
another  for  the  Porte  St.  Martin — of  wKich  Sarah 
is,  of  course,  to  be  the  heroine — and  he  is  com- 
posing the  scenario  of  a  play  for  the  Comedie- 
Francaisc. 


The   new   play,    "Prawns   and    Pommery,"  is 

drawing    large     houses    at    the    London    Glube 

Theatre. 

.  ■»  . 

The  Diet  of  Worms. 
I'll  take  it  for  granted  you  know, 

Or,  at  least  have  been  recently  told, 
That  had  Luther  stayed  till  the'present  decade 

He'd  have  counted  four  hundred  years  old. 

But  he  died  in  the  course  of  events, 

As  history  duly  atlirmsj 
But   the  one  thfng  that  gets  me,  and  constantly 
frets  me, 

Refers  to  his  Diet  of  Worms. 

To  be  sure,  he  was  only  a  monk, 

And  good  they're  supposed  to  deride : 

But  I'd  feed  upon  mush,  or  any  such  slush, 
Before  I'd  take  such  things  inside. 

That  his  mind  was  remarkably  bright, 
And  of  reason  contained  all  the  germs. 

We'll  agree  in  great  haste — but  think  uf  his  taste 
In  prefering  a  Diet  of  Worms! 

But  may  be  the  secret  is  here 

Undisguised,  in  unlimited  terms, 
And  weTl  all  of  us  find  the  best  food  for  the  mind 

Is  a  plentiful  Diet  of  Worm.  F.  I.  D. 

San  Francisco,  January  31,  1S84. 
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Monsieur  Hubinet,  the  manager  of  the  great 
champagne  house  of  Pommery  &  Greno,  has  been 
interviewed  by  the  reporter  of  a  city  journal,  and 
gives  the  following  interesting  information: 

The  annual  sale  of  champagne  amounted  in  the 
year  1882  to  twenty  and  one-half  million  bottles, 
of  which  2,670,000  were  consumed  in  France.  The 
average  stock  in  the  champagne  cellars  is  seventy 
million  bottles;  but  the  18S3  vintage,  which  was 
extraordinarily  abundant,  yielded  seventy-one 
million  bottles — more  than  sufficient  for  three 
years'  consumption.  It  will,  luckily,  fill  up  the 
gaps  left  by  the  total  failure  of  the  crop  of  1879, 
and  by  the  exceedingly  short  one  of  1880.  Owing 
to  the  northerly  latitude  of  the  champagne  dis- 
tricts, a  large  crop  does  not  occur  more  than  once 
in  every  four  or  five  years.  England  and  her  col- 
onies take  the  largest  quantity  of  champagne. 
The  United  States  comes  next.  In  Englandthe 
duty  is  only  four  cents  per  bottle,  and  John  Bull 
can  drink  at  home  the  very  best  champagne  for 
$1.75  per  bottle.  Brother  Jonathan,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  obliged  to  pay  five  dollars  a  bottle  for 
his,  since  the  duty  is  $7.36  on  the  dozen  quarts. 
Russia  used  to  be  the  best  consumer  of  cham- 
pagne, but  the  abolition  of  serfdom  impoverished 
the  aristocracy,  and  it  will  take  years  to  build  up 
a  wealthy  middle-class  that  will  be  able  to  afford 
to  spend  the  same  amount  in  foreign  luxuries. 
The  Russian  aristocracy  were  the  first,  however, 
to  bring  champagne  into  fashion,  and  it  is  still 
the  favorite  drink  of  those  Russians  who  can  af- 
ford it.  The  Russians  and  the  Germans,  gener- 
ally, like  sweet  champagne.  The  English  and 
the  Americans  prefer  it  dry;  and  they  snow  their 
good  sense  thereby,  for  the  dry  wine  is  certainly 
more  easily  digested,  and  contains  less  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  headache. 

■  ■»  ■ 

—  Miss  Emily  Faithfull  will  give  her 
noted  lecture  on  "Modern  Shams"  at  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  corner  of  Post  and  Mason 
streets,  on  Monday  evening,  February  4th,  at 
eight  o'clock,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Tackson  Street 
Kindergarten  Association.  This  lecture  has  re- 
ceived the  highest  encomiums  from  the  London 
and  New  York  press,  and  has  crowded  the  large 
halls  of  the  cities  in  which  it  has  been  delivered. 
The  Cincinnati  Commercial  says:  "  No  lady  who 
has  ever  essayed  the  platform  in  this  country  has 
met  with  a  more  cordial  host  of  friends  and  ad- 
mirers than  Miss  Failhfull." 

—  The  Metropolitan  Hall  is  the  most 
elegantly  upholstered  auditorium  in  this  city,  and 
is  especially  adapted,  both  by  acoustic  facilities 
and  seating  arrangements,  for  concerts  and  lect- 
ures. 


CCCVII.— Bill    of   Fare    for    Six   Persons,    Sunday, 

February  3,  1884. 

Noodle   Soup. 

Fried  Tomcods.     Potato  Croquettes. 

Breaded  Veal  Cutlets. 

Asparagus.     Cauliflower. 

Roast    Ducks. 
French  Artichoke  Salad. 
Frangipani  Tart. 
Apples,   Grapes,   Pears,   Persimmons,  Pomegranates,    and 
Oranges. 
Frangipani  Tart. — Sheet  a  tart   tin  with  puff  paste; 
pour  in  some  of  the  following  cream  :  Beat  well  four  eggs; 
add  to  them  a  pint  of  cream,  four   spoonfuls  of  flour,  and 
sugar  to  taste;  put  these  in  a  stew-pan,  and  rasp  in  with  a 
lump  of  sugar  the    peel  of   a  lemon;    simmer  the  whole, 
constantly  stirring  it,  for  about   twenty   minutes;  then  stir 
in  a  dozen  sweet  and   bitter  almonds,   previously  blanched 
and  beaten  to  a  paste  with  a  few  drops  of  water.     Having 
filled  the  tart  with  this  cream,  bake  it,  and  sift  over  it  pow- 
dered loaf  sugar. 


A  New  Enterprise. 

Something  that  will  Prove  a  Benefit- to  Strangers 
visiting  the  City. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Lewis,  the  renowned  modiste  of 
San  Francisco,  whose  dress-making  parlors  are 
in  Thurlow  Block,  126  Kearny  Street,  has  intro- 
duced a  new  enterprise  to  her  already  successful 
business,  which  will  prove  highly  beneficial  to 
strangers  in  the  city.  Her  method  will  be  to 
send  competent  persons  to  guests  upon  their  arri- 
val at  hotels,  who  can  then  designate  what  pur- 
chases they  desire  to  make,  and  they  will  be  con- 
ducted at  once  to  the  most  reliable  stores  in  the 
city.  In  this  way,  the  buyer  will  be  saved  time, 
inconvenience,  and  exorbitant  charges  by  unprin- 
cipled sellers,  who  invariably  take  advantage  of 
strangers.  This  is  a  system  of  business  entirely 
new  here,  although  extensively  carried  on  in  the 
East,  and  in  the  larger  cities  of  Europe.  Ladies 
of  the  interior  can  send  an  order,  with  bust  and 
length  measurements,  with  piece,  to  Mrs.  Lewis, 
and  have  any  article  forwarded  to  them. 


—  Hall's  Vegetable  Sicilian  Hair  Re- 
newer  restores  to  its  former  color  the  hair  when 
turning  gray,  and  renews  its  youth  and  beauty. 

.  .»  .- 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist^  S50  Mar- 
ket,  cor?  Stockton  (over  drugstore).  Office  hours, 
9  to  5. 

.  +  . 

—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photo- 
graphic Gallery,  S,  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  sts. 


Value  of  Long;  Experience. 

Long  experience  is  a  priceless  recommendation 
in  any  branch  of  business.  There  is  no  commer- 
cial pursuit  where  it  is  of  greater  value  than  in 
banking.  It  is  to  the  long  experience  of  its  Pres- 
dent,  K.  H.  McDonald,  that  the  extraordinary 
popularity  of  the  Pacific  Bank,  as  a  safe  and  en- 
terprising Institution,  is  largely  due. 

tor  twenty-nine  years  its  affairs  have  been 
managed  with  wonderful  sagacity  and  success. 
The  Pacific  Bank  has  been  kept  constantly  in  the 
front    rank  of   the  monetary  institutions  of  the 

Pacific  Coast. 

.  +-  . 

—  Mr.  Alfred  Kelleher  desires  to  an- 
nounce  that  he  has  resumed  teaching  at  his  rooms, 
Nos.  62  and  63  City  of  Paris  Building. 


—  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  strains  out  from 
the  blood,  and  expels,  all  poisonous  elements. 
Sold  by  all  druggists. 


■  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.D.S.,  126  Kearny-St.  (Thur- 
low' Block).     Laughing  gas.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


BALDWIN  THEATRE. 


Opera  Season  Commencing  Feb.  4tli,  1884. 


ENGAGEMENT  OF  THE  RENOWNED 

EMMA     ABBOTT 

GRAND  OPERA  COMPANY. 


Week  of  February  4tli. 
Monday l.tnia.  Bride  ol"  I.jtiiiiiiernioor 

Tuesday Kigoletto 

Wednesday,  first  time King  lor  a  Bay 

Tliursday,  three  prima  donnas Mignon 

Friday,  Abbott's  "  Last  Rose  of  Summer  "...  Martha 

Saturday  Matinee I.ucia 

Saturday  Xigut King  fur  a  Day 

Sunday 11  Trovatore 


Week   of  February  litli. 

Monday,  by  special  request MfgllOIl 

Tuesday,  double  till,  entire  opera  of  Souiiainbllla 
'        and  scene  from  Hamlet. 

Wednesday Maritani 

Thursday 5 Juda,  Pearl  of  Savoy 

Friday Faust 

Saturday Kiiiuia  Abbott  Matinee 

Saturday  Mglit Kigoletto 

Sunday Martha 


MISS  TRAVER  AND  MRS.  L.  A. 
K.  CLAPPE'S 

SELECT  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOl  MJ  LADIES  A>D  C1UXUKEK, 


At     Hastings-on-Hudson,     Westchester    County,    N.    Y. 

Number  of  pupils  limited  to   fifteen.     Send  for  catalogue. 


Every  reader  of  the  "  Argonaut"  should  see 
a  copy  of 

Till:    ll.l.l  STKATED    NEW    YORK 


•  LIFE  • 


The  leading  Humorous  and  Satirical  Paper. 

Terms  :  At  the  rate  of  $5.00  a  year,  postage  free.     Sam- 
ple copy  free.     1155  Broadway,  >evt'  York. 


PLANTS!  PLANTS!! 

The  finest  assortment  of 

JAPANESE    PLANTS, 

Dwarf  Gardens,  Camelias, 
Azaleas,  Uiant  Bamboos, 

3";t'i»:t  it-s,  Lilies, . 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

JUST  ARRIVED. 

H.  H.  BERGER  &  CO., 

317  Washington  Street. 


OLIVE 


AND   OTHER  FRUIT   L,AS»S 

FOH  SAEE,  in  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  acre  lots,  at 
one  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  at  Suhol  Glen,  in  Alameda 
County,  on  the  Livermore  or  old  overland  route,  thirty 
miles  from  Oakland,  or  thirty-six  from  San  Francisco,  four 
trains  a  day;  excursion  tickets,  $1.50.  Terms,  $25  an 
acre,  or  25  per  cent,  cash,  deed  given,  balance  to  be 
paid  in  three  annual  installments.  Trees  furnished  at  fif- 
teen cents  apiece,  land  plowed,  trees  planted,  and  well  culti- 
vated for  one  year,  at  $20  an  acre;  well  cultivated  each 
succeeding  year  at  $5  an  acre;  ninety  per  cent,  of  trees 
warranted  to  grow,  or  will  be  replanted  without  extra  cost. 
Choicest  vineyard  land  on  the  same  terms.  This  land  is 
situated  in  a  warm  belt,  exempt  from  the  prevailing  coast 
fogs,  and  is  well  supplied  with  wood  and  water.  The  situ- 
ation is  picturesque,  and  the  climate  is  equal  to  that  of 
Santa  Barbara.  Reference,  by  permission,  is  given  to  VV. 
F,  Goad,  606  Montgomery  Streeet;  J.  A.  Robinson,  509 
Montgomery  Street;  J.  F.  Gawthorne,  444  California 
Street;  Hon.  C.  N.  Fclton,  123  California  Street;  C.  W. 
Crane,  318  Pine  Street,  room  30;  Captain  H.  H.  Ellis,  T. 
F.  Bachelder,  and  Charles  Hadsell,  Sunol  Glen.  For 
further  particulars  apDly  to 

J.  A.  .lOIIiNSO.N,   Sunol  Uleil,  Cal. 

P.  S— LOANS  MADE  and  FARMS  BOUGHT  AND 
SOLD  on  commission,  at  moderate  rates,  in  Alameda 
County. 


I  CHI     B  AN 


ASK  FOR  BROOK'S  SOFT  FINISH 


GLACE 

Spool  Cotton. 

Experienced  op- 
rratorson  all  Sew- 
ng  Machines  rec- 
omme;  d  it  in  pref- 
erence  to   all  oth- 


For  sale  by  all 
dealers. 


Pacific  Coast  Agency,  219  Flue  Street,  S-  F. 
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Tlie  I>KFSS  REFORM 
CORSET.  — The  Finest 
Corset  on  tbe  Coast.— 

Try  it,  and  you  will  like 
IT. —  Glove-fitting,  graceful, 
comfortable,  "just  thething" 
for  stout  figures.  Bones  are 
SO  PLACED  THEY  WILL  NOT 
break.  Sold  by  us  for  the 
past  6  years  strictly  on  its 
m  EKITS.  Sent  to  any  address 
postpaid,  $3.00.  Will  ex- 
change if  it  does  not  fit.  In 
ordering,  send  a  tight  waist, 
hip,  and  bust  measure,  taken 
outside  of  your  dress.  Send 
for  illustrated  book  of  our 
Union  Under-Flannel s, 
Shoulder  Braces,  Corded 
Waists,  Hose  and  Skirt-  Sup- 
porters, etc. — which  took  the 
first  prize  (a  silver  medal)  at 
the  late  Mechanics'  Fair — to 
the  only  Depot  for  these  goods. 

91.  II.  OBER  .1  CO., 
Boston  Dress  Keform  Rooms, 
Established  1S76.  126  Sutter  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

MARBLE   MAST4XS,    made    <>i    «XYX,  COL- 
ORED, ITALIAN,  ami  VI'ATIAKl  MAR- 
BLES.   MoiiumciitN  anil  Headstones. 
w.  h.  Mccormick, 

827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  S-  F. 


THE  ARGONAUT 

is  reguiariy  mauea  to  the  following  commercial  exchanges, 

hotels,  and  reading  rooms  throughout  the  world,  and  will 

always  be  found  on  file  in  said  places ; 

Athens — Hotel  d'Angleterre. 

Antwerp — La  Bourse. 

Badm-Bldea— Hotel  d'Angleterre. 

Baltimore — Merchants'  Exchange. 

B  a  rbad.»cs— Albion  Hotel. 

Data  via,  Java — Commercial  Society. 

IE  -JfaHt— Commercial  Exchange. 

fEcrlin — Hotel  du  Nord. 

ttirmingh  *Hl — Daily  Post;  Queen's  and  Northwest 
Hotel ;  Great  Western  Hotel ;  Midland  Hotel ;  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

Bombay — Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Bordeaux — Hotel  de  Paris. 

Bo nlogne-sur-Mer— Hotel  des  Bains. 

Bristol,  England — Commercial  Rooms. 

Brussels— Grand  Hotel. 

Buenos  Ayres  —Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Calcutta— Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Caitao—  Colville  &  Co. 

Canton — Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co. 

Cape  Of  tlood  Dope  —Commercial  Reading  Rooms. 

Chepstow,  England — Beaufort  Arms  Hotel. 

Colombo,   Ceylon — Times  newspaper. 

Como,  Italy — Hotel  de  la  Reine  d'Ansleterre. 

Constantinople — Baltozzi  Freres ;  Hotel  d'Angleterre. 

Copenhagen — Royal  Exchange. 

Cordova,  Spain — Hotel  Suisse. 

Oreaden — Grand  Hotel  de  Saxe. 

Dublin — Irish  Banker  newspaper ;  Shelboame  Hotel; 
Hibernian  H-itel. 

Dnnedin.  New  Zeal  .nd — Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Edinburgh — Douglas  Hotel;  Royal  Hotel;  Balmoral 
Hotel;   Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"lorence*  Italy — Hotel  de  Montebello. 

Frankfort — L.  Livingstone;  L.  Dinkelspiel. 

•■celong,  Australia — News  of  tlie  Week. 

Geneva— Hotel  Metropole  ;  Hotel  Nationale;  Hotel  de 
Beaurivage  ;  Grand  Hotel  de  la  Paix. 

Genoa — Grand  H  tel  de  Genes  ;  Grand  Hotel  Isotta. 
Gibraltar — Turner  &  Co. 

-lasgow — Chamber  of  Commerce ;  Queen's  Hotel;  St. 
Enoch's  Station  Hotel. 

ilallf'ix— White  Swan  Hotel. 

ilamburg— Lutterroth  S:  Co. 

(lavrc — Qucnel  Freres  et  Cie. 

lutci'laken,  Switzerland — Victoria  Hotel;  Hotel  des 
Alpes. 

Jamaica — Middleton  &  Co. 

Jersey,  England — Commercial  Reading  Room. 

'  cismiaglon,  England — Regent's  Hotel. 

lif  eds,  England — Chamber  ot  Commerce. 

Leghorn*  Italy — Hotel  Anglo-American. 

!  nil  1— William  Gibbs  &  Co. 

'.is  boil  — Unias  Commercial. 

Liverpool — Northwestern  Hotel,  Lime  St  Station  ;  Gen- 
eral Bankers'  Association  ;  Chamber  of  Commerce ; 
Adelphi  Hotel;  Compton  Hotel. 

Lon<Ion — Langham  Hotel,  Portland  Place  ;  Westminster 
Palace  Hutel,  Victoria  Street.  S.  W.;  Morley's  Hotel, 
Trafalgar  Square;  R  yal  Hotel,  Blackfriars;  Charing 
Cross  Hotel ;  Midland  Grand  Hotel,  St.  Pancras  Sta- 
tion ;  Bridge  House  Hotel,  London  Bridge ;  Grand 
Hotel. 

Luzerne*  Switzerland — Hotel  Schwanen. 

Lyons,  France — Hotel  d'Eurcpe. 

Madras — Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Madrid — La  Epoca;  Banco  de  Castilla. 

tlauckester — Qu-  en's  Hotel ;  Chamber  of  Commerce 

tlarsellles — Grand  Hotel  de  Marseilles ;  Pascal,  Fillis 
&  Co. 

Mam'itlUS^ — Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Muzatlan— Kelly,  Myrtle       Co. 

Melbourne,  Australia— Chamber  of  Commerce. 

VBJlan — Grand  Hotel  Continental.  - 

Montreal—  ;  Windsor  Hotel;  St.  Lawrence 

HoteL 

Moscow — St.  Nicholas  HoteL 

Munich — Hotel  d'Angleterre.  * 

\aples— Grand  Hotel. 

Slew  York  City — Fifth  Avenue  Hotel ;  Hoffman  House ; 
Brunswick  Hotel;  Sturtevant  House;  Gilsev  House; 
Delmonico's;  St.  Nicholas  Hotel;  Astor  House;  The 
Windsor;  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mice,  France — Hotel  Continental. 

Nottingham,  England — Maypole  Hotel* 

Ostend,  Belgium— Bath  Hotel. 

Ottawa,  Canada— Russell's  HoteL 

Palermo,  Sicily— Hotel  de  France. 

I'arls — Hotel  Continental ;  American  Exchange ;  Grand 
Hotel  de  Louvre  ;  Grand  Hotel ;  Hotel  Meurice. 

Plymonth,  England — Duke  of  Cornwall  Hotel. 

Quebec— Stadocona  Hotel. 

Ramsgate,  England — The  Grandville  HoteL 

Home— Bristol  Hotel. 

St.  Petersburg— Hotel  Demuth. 

Seville.  Spain — Grand  Hotel  de  Paris. 

Shanghai — Mercury  newspaper. 

Sheffield,  England— Royal  Hotel. 

The  Blague— Hotel  Paulez. 

Toronto— Queen's  Hotel. 

Venice— Hotel  Victoria. 

Vienna- Grand  Hotel ;  Hotel Kaiserin Elizabeth;  Grand 
Hotel  de  la  Cour  d'Autriche  ;  Grand  National  Hotel. 

Washington— Wormley s  Hotel;  Arlington  Hotel;  Eb- 
bitt  House. 

Weisbad«'i»— Hotel  du  Rhine. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

And  Dealers  iu  ticnta'  Furnishing  Hoods, 

415  moxtuomeky;  street, 

Bet.  California  A  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


supERIORTaBLE  MATE* 

L  CAHEN  AND  SON  .418  SAC.ST  S  F 
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Established 
1863- 
CapitalSfock 

000.00 
ooo.oo 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  1, 1884 

The  foUowinff  statement  shows  the  con- 
dition of  this  bank  January  I, 1884:    .      .      .     . 

Ours  is  the  oldest  chartered  banking  institution  on 
the  Pacific  Coast- 

Onrconnections  are  completeforthe  transaction 
ofanyandall  kinds  of  banking  or  collection  business. 

Individuals*  firms,  corporations,  con- 
templating a  change  in  their  present  banking  arrange- 
ments, or  opening  an  account  in  this  city,  wDl  do  well 
to  communicate  with  us. 

.Assets. 
Solvent  Bills  Beceivable..S2.509,721  35 
Beftl  Estate  -Banki'fr  house    150,000  00 

OtberReal  Estate 14.996  CO 

Govt.Bonds.Banhstochs&c.    111.993  05 
Dne  from  solvent  Banks. . .     35S.206  64 

Money  on  hand 633.160  16 

83,778,077  SO 
Liabilities. 

Capital  Stock 81,000,000  00 

Surplus  Fund 450.000  00 

Undivided  Profits 6.120  35 

Due  Depositors 2467.652  57 

Due  Ranks 114,304  88 

Due  Dividend  So.  69 40.000  00 

83,778,077  80 

All  matters  intrusted  to  our  care  will  beattended 
to  with  promptness,  fidelity,  and  in  strict  confidence. 

B.  H.  JIfDOMI.il.  Pres't. 


C .     AOOLPUE     L,  O  W     &     CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

San  Francisco. 

OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK.  42  CEDAR  STREET. 

jJST  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments."^ 


WM.  T.  COLEMAX  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON. 

Have  agents  in   every  nrominent   commercial   city  in  the 
world. 

II.  M.  \EWHALL  &  CO. 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

Ho.    309    SAKSOJIE    STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


J.  C.  MERRILL,  &.  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

304  and  306  California  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 

A.  HARKER  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesale  Giroeers, 

108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS 


A.    CHEESEBKOl'GH.  W.   H.  UIMOSD. 


WILL.IAX5,  DIMOM>  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

*   UNION  BLOCK, 

202  Market  St.  anJ  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  1854), 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION 

JlERtTIAXTS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 

39  <'lay  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Telephone 
Xo.  35. 


JOIIV   DAMEE  &   CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in  Italian  Marble  and  Scoteh  Granite 

HO\UHK\TS   AAI>  MAKTELS, 

No.  421    Pine    Street,  bit  ween    Montgomery   and    Kearny, 
San  Francisco,  Cat. 

_^T  Manufacturers  of  Monuments,  Headstones,  Mantel- 
pieces, Plumbers'  Stones,  Table  and  Counter  Tops,  Impos- 
ng_Stones,  etc.,  at  lowest  cash  prices. 


Art  -  Painlcil,     Plain,    and     Glazed 

TILES 

For   Decorations. 

'   W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

;  i,  313,  315,  and  317  Market  Street, 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Manufacturing;  Jewelers  and  Importers  of  FINE 
WATCHES,  DIAMOXDS  AXD  OTHER  PRECIOUS 
STOXES.        FRENCH    CLOCKS    AXD    SILVERWARE. 


119    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


SOLE  AGENCY  FOR  THE 

HENRY  F.  MILLER 


(Factory  Boston,  Maw.)  and 


HEMME   &  LONG 

(Fact or j-  corner  <  lay  and  Polk  Streets,  San  FrancLsco) 

AND  THE  TAYLOR  &  FARLEY  ORGANS. 
WOODWORTH,  SCHELL   &   CO. 

IOI    STOCKTO\   ST.,  eor.  O'Farrell.         J.  B.  Curtis,  Manager. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Mailed  Freo  on  Application. 
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INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL,  - 

ASSETS,  DECEASE  R  31,  1S82, 

D.  jr.  STAPLES,  President. 

A  I. films  HIT. I..  Vice-President. 


§750,000 
SI.  330.000 
WII1UH  J.  DITTO!*,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  (AKPELVrEK,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AOEXTS   IX   ALL  THE    PRIXCIPAL   LOCALITIES. 


WALL    PAPER, 

Artistic  Designs,  American,  French,  and  English.  Curnice  Poles  and 
Fixtures.  Sole  Agents  on  Pacific  Coast  for  LIXCRESTA  WALTOX, 
the  new  and  indestructible  Wall  Decoration.  Imitation  Stained 
and  Ground  Glass,  for  residences,  churches,  etc.  Frescoing  and 
Interior  Decorating  a  specialty. 

WINDOW    SHADES. 

Samples    and    Estimates  furnished    on    Application. 

G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO.,  645  &  647  MARKET  ST. 


UNIVERSALLY   PRESCRIBED   by  the  FACULTY. 

A  Laxative  and  Refreshing  Fruit 
Lozenge  for 

1   A  IU  A  K     Hemorrhoids, 


INDIEN 


Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 

Prepared  by 

ukim.on, 

SOLE    PROPRIETOR, 

Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Faculte  de  Paris, 


GRILLON  : 


27  Rue  Rambuteau,  Paris. 


usual  purgatives — is  agreeable 
to  take  and  never  produces  irri- 
tation. 


SOLD  BY   ALL   DRUGGISTS. 


PAY0T,UPHAM&C0. 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


THE   HARKNESS 

FIRE 

EXTINGUISHER 

First  Premium  Mecbaulca'  Institute,  188?. 
D.  S.  BROWX   &  CO., 

30  California  Street,  San  Francisco, 

General  Agents  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  CALIFORNIA 

SAVINGS    AND     LOAN     SOCIETY. 

Junction  .Market  and  Powell  Ms. 

Deposits  received.      Loans  made  on  city 
and  country  property  at  low  rates. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT  RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOOK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  8,  pronounced  to  be, 
oy  those  who  have  used  it.  superior, 
in  every  way.  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  M», 
303  Sutter  Street.  Sail  Francisco* 


HOTEL 
SIERRA  MADRE  VILLA, 

On  the  mountain  side. 

In  an  Orange  tirove,  >ear  I.os  Alleles. 


Has  been  enlarged  to  accommodate  One  H  undred  Guests. 
For  climate,  health,  comfort,  pure  water,  and  beauty  ©f 
scenery,  it  has  no  equal  on  this  coast.  General  Sherman 
says  it  surpasses  all  other  places  on  the  American  continent 
for  a  timet  good  lime. 

For  further  information,  address 

W.  COOSWEIX,  Proprietor, 

San  Gabriel,  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

OFFICE,  325  JIARK1  I   STREET. 

Work. Eigntll  antl  Braiinan  Street*. 

C.  SPREQKELS,  President. 

J.   D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President. 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


THE 

AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINERY, 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 
<  .  AIIOI.E'IIIL  LOW  .1  CO.,  Agents. 

Office,  3c3  California  Street. 


TRINITY   SCHOOL. 

Church,  Boarding,  and  Day  School  for  Young  Men  and 
Boys,  1534  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco.  Prepares  for 
college  and  university.  Easter  session  opens  Thursday, 
Jan.  4.  1884.  Refers  to  Wm.  F.  Babcock,  Esq.,  Col.  E. 
E.  Eyre,  Joseph  Powning,  Esq.,  Gen.  L.  H.  Allen,  Wm. 
T.  Coleman.  Esq.,  Geo.  W.  Gibbs,  Esq.  For  information, 
address  REV.  E.  B.  SPALDING,  Rector. 


CALIFORMA 

MILITARY    ACADEMY, 

OAKLAND.    <  AI.. 

A  firstsclass  Boarding-school  for  Boys.  Thorough  and 
practical  instruction  in  all  departments.  First-class  board. 
Special  attention  given  to  care  and  comfort  of  cadets. 
Term  begins  THL RSDAY,  January  3,1884.  For  circu- 
lars, address  COL.  W.  H.  O'BRIEN,  Principal. 

HOPKINS  ACADEMY 

OAKLAND,   CAL. 

KE  V.    II.  E.  JEWETT I'K  I  MI  1-  A  I.. 

Send  for  catalogue. 


BOUND   VOLUMES 


THE    ARGONAUT. 

Vols.  I,   II,    III,    IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,   IX.  X, 
XI,  XII,  and  XIII. 


Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business 
Office,  No.  213  Dupont  Street. 


REMOVAL 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 


HAVE   REMOVED   I'l  ' 


Hi.  SIS,  3I-3,  ami  317 


MARKET      STREET, 


Itctwccn   Bcale  and  Fremont. 


GERMEA 

FOR  BREAK  FAS" 

DELICIOUS. 
0        TRY  IT!      * 


The  Argonaut 


Vol.   XIV.      No.   6. 


San  Francisco,  February  9,   1884. 


Price,  Ten  Cents. 


ENTERED    AT    THE    SAN     FRANCISCO    POSTOFF1CE    AS   SECOND-CLASS   MATTER. 


Frank  M.  Pixley,     ---------    Editor. 
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The  plan  of  club  organization  suggested  by  the  Republi- 
can County  Committee  will  work  well  if  the  respectable 
element  will  turn  out  and  turn  the  crank.  If  not,  it  will 
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result  will  be  the  old  thing — a  dirty  scramble,  which  clean 
and  quiet  men  will  avoid.  It  is  not  safe  for  good  citizens 
to  ignore  primary  politics;  but  if  they  do  neglect  their 
duties,  and  the  clubs  go  wrong,  and  the  conventions  are 
filled  with  mercenaries,  and  nominees  are  sleek-faced  dem- 
agogues, with  secret  promises  binding  them,  still  that 
idle,  cowardly  thing  which  we  style  "  good  citizen  "  has 
the  right  to  grumble,  has  the  right  to  stay  at  home  from  the 
polls,  or  go  to  the  ocean  beach  on  election  day,  and  then 
has  the  right  to  bear  his  burdens  and  pay  his  taxes  cheerfully. 
The  County  Committee  has  so  far  made  no  mistake,  and 
there  are  enough  men  in  it  who  are  so  far  above  suspicion 
as  to  give  us  the  assurance  of  honest  work.  There  is  a 
most  miserable  gang  of  contemptible  Irish  blackguards  on 
the  outside  which  is  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  mastery  of 
the  clubs  and  the  control  of  the  primary  system.  This 
gang  is  Democratic  and  Republican.  Its  leaders  plot  and 
conspire  within  both  parties.  If  either  party'  gains  a  vic- 
tory, its  soldiers  of  fortune  are  in  for  the  loot,  and  plun- 
der, and  spoils  of  office.  The  City  Hall  is  filled  with 
these  conspirators'  tools,  who  are  supposed  to  pay  thirty- 
three  and  one-third  per  cent,  of  all  their  salaries  to  the 
chiefs.  We  believe  the  County  Committee  is  doing  its 
duty  honestly  and  disinterestedly,  and,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  intelligently.  How  to  outwit  the  expert  knaves 
who  make  of  politics  an  industry  is  not  always  an  easy 
task;  and  if  we  observe  anything  on  the  part  of  the  Coun- 
ty Committee  which  looks  arbitrary  in  the  organization  of 
clubs,  we  are  disposed  to  excuse  it  on  the  ground  of  neces- 
sity. Our  politics  has  one  grand  aim,  and  that  is  to  drive 
all  the  blackguards,  criminals,  Pope's  ignorant  and  bigot- 
ed Irish,  political  adventurers,  and  all  of  the  unprincipled 
and  unpatriotic  class,  into  the  Democratic  Party.    We  are 


not  unmindful  that  this  may  leave  us  in  the  minority.  We 
prefer  to  be  with  a  clean,  respectable  minority  rather  than 
with  a  vicious  and  unprincipled  majority.  Draw  the  lines 
as  we  suggest,  and  if  there  are  more  respectable  than  dis- 
reputable citizens,  more  who  are  interested  in  maintain- 
ing than  in  destroying  society  and  good  government,  the 
time  will  come  when  they  will  be  in  the  ascendant.  If, 
through  neglect  of  duties  and  indifference  to  results,  the 
vicious  class  gets  political  control,  and  tramples  law  and 
order  under  foot,  then  it .  serves  the  law  and  order  class 
aright.  The  political  history  of  New  York,  with  its  one 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  dollars  of  municipal  debt, 
is  a  warning  to  all  American  cities.  The  low  Irish  were- 
banded  together,  and  voted  together  by  Irish  bosses.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  priesthood  was  used,  and 
shared  in  the  municipal  plunder.  The  result  was  jobbery, 
thievery,  and  debt.  A  less  prosperous  c  tv  than  New  York 
would  become  bankrupt,  and  be  driven  to  repudiation  in 
less  than  ten  years.  If  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  do 
not  profit  by  the  history  of  New  York,  a::d  free  the  City 
Hall  from  the  Irish  bosses  in  San  Francisco,  everybody 
who  owns  property  and  pays  taxes  will  have  occasion  to  re- 
gret it.  _ 

We  can  not  avoid  the  conviction  that  our  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors might  give  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  expenditure  upon 
Golden  Gate  Park.  The  recent  incursion  of  barbarians 
upon  the  ocean  beach  has  been  attended  with  some  ex- 
pense. The  large  influx  of  visitors  to  the  seaside  renders 
it  necessary  to  provide  certain  accommodations  for  their 
convenience  and  comfort.  There  are  many  improvements 
suggested,  which,  without  detracting  from  the  view  or 
taking  anything  from  the  beauty  of  the  locality,  would 
make  it  more  desirable  as  a  pleasure  resort.  It  is  ob- 
served that  since  the  crush  of  people  to  the  beach  by  rail, 
the  number  of  vehicles  is  largely  increasing.  Thus,  it  has 
become  a  necessity  to  widen,  straighten,  and  improve  the 
main  drive  from  Conservatory  Valley  to  the  ocean.  It 
demands  a  more  frequent  stone-dressing.  It  needs  this 
now.  There  is  a  large  acreage  of  pine  forests  now  suffer- 
ing from  lack  of  the  pruning  knife.  Unless  in  many  parts 
the  trees  are  thinned,  they  will  be  destroyed.  In  a  few 
weeks,  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs  must  be  transplanted 
from  the  nursery  to  the  open  grounds,  demanding  an  in- 
creased labor  force  during  the  spring  months.  Thanks  to 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  Charles  Crocker,  the  conservatory 
has  been  placed  in  thorough  and  elegant  repair.  It  has 
been  rebuilt  where  destroyed  by  fire,  strengthened,  and 
repainted,  till  it  is  now  in  better  condition  than  when 
erected.  A  fountain  is  necessary  to  spray  the  centre 
dome,  and  new  furnaces  are  indispensable.  It  requires 
money  to  convert  ten  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  drifting 
sand  into  a  flower-garden  and  shrubbery  where  lovers  can 
wander  on  moonlight  nights,  to  keep  grassy  lawns  where 
children  may  play,  to  maintain  roads  against  the  beating 
of  iron  hoops,  to  keep  in  flowering  beauty  a  conservatory 
as  large  as  ours,  to  provide  music  for  an  occasional  sum- 
mer afternoon,  and  to  preserve  the  ocean  shore  and  beach 
from  the  incursion  of  the  vile  and  criminal.  If  the  Su- 
pervisors could  realize  this  fact  and  believe  that  the 
money  would  be  intelligently  and  honestly  expended  for 
the  convenience,  comfort,  and  innocent  recreation  of  the 
people,  it  is  our  opinion  that  they  could  not  do  a  more 
graceful  or  popular  act  than  by  squeezing  out  somewhere 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  be  expended  on 
Golden  Gate  Park  and  the  avenues  leading  to  it. 


the  corporation  shall  sell  its  water  to  the  buyers.  If  this 
is  law,  it  destroys  private  property.  If,  under  such  con- 
ditions, the  purchasers  can  fix  the  cost  of  commo'dities  in 
demand  by  them,  there  can  be  no  person  found  to  invest 
his  accumulations  in  that  direction.  Business  relations  be- 
tween individuals  or  corporations  and  the  public  are  dead. 
We  know  there  is  a  refinement  of  legal  logic  which°invests 
a  legislative  body  with  some  attributes  of  fairness,  impar- 
tiality, and  honesty,  and  which  gives  to  it  a  judicial  charac- 
ter. But  when  a  water  company  is  compelled  to  furnish 
water  at  rates  fixed  by  political  demagogues,  nominated  by 
Irish  bosses,  and  elected  by  water  consumers,  it  is  in  a 
poor  fix.  Our  water  company  is  in  that  fix  to-day.  It  may 
to-day  be  its  good  fortune  that  there  are  more  reasonable 
and  honest  men  in  the  board  than  kjjaves  and  demagogues. 
It  may  be  its  misfortune  that  next  year  the  political  rascals 
will  be  in  majority;  then  the  price  of  water  and  the  profits 
of  the  corporation  will  be  fixed  by  the  greed  and  avarice 
of  the  supervisors.  Water  stock,  under  such  conditions, 
has  just  the  value  that  seven  political  rascals,  under  the 
dictation  of  a  greedy  Irish  boss,  may  put  upon  it.  This 
Spring  Valley  Water  property  is  no  longer  for  investment; 
it  is  not  for  widows,  and  orphans,  and  trust  funds.  It 
simply  becomes  a  speculative  stock  for  gamblers  to  toss 
up  and  down  the  street. 


The  logical  result  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company's 
case  destroys  the  value  of  that  property,  and  ultimately 
confiscates  it,  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  to  the  city  of 
San  Francisco.  A  private  corporation  goes  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  county  of  San  Francisco  and  without 
its  political  jurisdiction,  purchases  land  for  catchment, 
builds  reservoirs  for  storage,  lays  pipes  for  transportation, 
and  brings  water  to  the  city  for  distribution  and  sale.  The 
court  says  that  it  is  lawful  for  twelve  supervisors,  elected 
by  the  water  consumers,  to  annually  fix  the  rate  at  which 


When  lawyers  appeal  their  cases  from  the  courts  to  the 
newspapers,  as  have  Messrs.  Delmas  and  Rhodes,  in  the 
railroad  tax  cases,  to  the  Chronicle,  we  are  always  delighted 
when  the  editor  gets  the  best  of  the  lawyer,  as  he  has  done 
in  this  case.  When  an  attorney  would  not  compromise  a 
case  of  old  taxes,  involving  eight  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, because  forty  thousand  dollars  of  penalties  are  not 
collectible,  we  are  inclined  to  think  he  has  more  interest 
in  the  litigation  and  in  the  forty  thousand  dollars  than  he 
has  in  any  principle  involved,  or  in  the  welfare  of  his  cli- 
ent. If  there  was  ever  a  business  man  in  the  world  who 
would  not  compromise  a  doubtful  case  involving  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  which  he  had  been  twice 
beaten,  by  sacrificing  forty  thousand  dollars,  to  which  he 
had  no  legal  claim,  it  was  because  he  had  an  ass  of  a  law- 
yer to  advise  him. 

To  that  class  of  small  minds  who  pride  themselves  upon 
being  consistent,  who  think  to-day  what  they  have  thought 
before,  who  say  to-day  what  yesterday  they  spoke,  whose 
opinions  are  never  changed  by  changing  facts  or  modified 
by  natural  reflection,  we  commend  the  following  extract 
from  Emerson's  essay  on  "Self-Reliance":  "Speak  what 
you  think  now  in  hard  words,  and  to-morrow  speak  what 
to-morrow  thinks  in  hard  words  again,  though  it  contra- 
dict everything  you  said  to-day." 

Our  readers  will  recall  the  name  of  Nathan  Kouns,  who 
for  several  years  contributed  to  the  Argonaut  some  of 
its  most  valuable  contributions,  over  the  nom  de  plume  of 
"  Nathan  the  Essenian."  From  the  house  of  D.  Appleton 
there  has  been  issued  a  work  by  him,  entitled  "  Arius  the 
Libyan."  In  our  estimation  it  is  a  wonderful  book,  one 
which  may  be  profitably  read  by  more  than  one  class  of 
people.  The  author  is  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  di- 
vine origin  and  divine  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  re- 
gards Him  as  the  greatest  moralist,  philosopher,  states- 
man, and  law-giver  that  the  world  has  produced,  necessa- 
rily because  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  clothed  with  all 
His  attributes.  Primitive  Christianity  he  regards  as  the 
perfection  of  organized  society.  Property  was  held  in 
common,  Christians  were  brothers  of  the  same  family,  and 
faith  in  Jesus  could  work  miracles.  Pronounced  in  his 
love  of  Christ,  enthusiastic  in  his  admiration  of  the  early 
Christians,  the  author  grows  eloquent  over  the  simplicity 
and  beauty  of  their  lives,  and  the  generosity  and  nobility 
of  their  characters.  If  he  is  eloquent  in  portraying  the 
early,  simple  Christian  life,  he  is  more  eloquent  in  the  de- 
nunciation of  "  ecclesiasticism,"  and  the  evils  which  have 
grown  out  of  the  establishment  of  a  money-making  indus- 
try. "Mammon  worship"  is  the  rock  on  which  the 
Christian  church  was  wrecked.  Constantine,  the  c 
Christian  emperor,  deliberately,  and  for  the" pi 
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consolidating  and  strengthening  his  empire,  dethroned 
Jesus  Christ  from  being  the  head  of  His  church  on  earth, 
and  set  up  himself  as  its  visible  leader.  Consfantine  was 
a  Pagan;  was  never  baptized;  was  an  unscrupulous  politi- 
cian, who  used  Christianity  for  the  purpose  of  building 
himself  up  as  the  emperor  of  Byzantium  and  Rome  and 
seizing  for  himself  all  earthly  power.  When,  through  the 
Ecumenical  Council  at  Nicsea,  he  succeeded  in  making 
himself  the  head  of  the  church,  Christianity  received  a 
blow  from  which  it  has  not  since  recovered.  Practical 
Christianity  in  the  early  ages,  in  its  teachings  and  practice, 
developed  a  radical,  uncompromising  democracy.  The 
early  Christians  belonged  to  a  kingdom  which  was  /"«,  but 
not  of,  this  world;  a  kingdom  for  which  no  earthly  potentate 
had  right  or  power  to  legislate.  The  early  Christians  paid 
taxes,  and  rendered  cheerful  obedience  to  all  laws  not  con- 
flicting with  their  consciences.  They  would  not  hold 
office  nor  accept  any  civil  honors.  They  steadily  refused 
to  bear  arms,  to  own  slaves,  to  seek  redress  in  civil  courts, 
and  all  property  was  held  in  common.  Discarding  the 
practice  of  polygamy  and  concubinage,  they  adhered  to 
the  monogamic  marriage,  which  Christ  had  elevated  to  a 
holy  sacrament.  With  them  originated  the  idea  of  personal 
liberty;  the  early  Christians  repudiated  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  character  and  right  of  kings.  Their  officers  were 
deacons,  presbyters,  and  bishops,  elected  by  the  body  of 
the  membership  of  the  Christian  congregation.  The  early 
Christian  indulged  only  in  plain  food  and  simple  dress, 
grains,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  Light  and  pleasant  wines 
were  in  general  use.  The  flesh  of  sheep  and  kids  were  in 
more  common  use  than  beef.  Swine's  flesh  they  never 
used-  The  every-day  dress  of  both  sexes  was  cotton  cloth 
— a  short  kilt  from  the  shoulder  to  the  knee,  and  over  this 
a  loose  gown,  from  neck  to  ankle,  of  finest  wool  or  linen, 
with  girdle  of  bright-colored  cloth.  There  were  none 
who  were  poor,  for  all  labored,  and  each  assisted  the  other. 
Christ  taught  the  freedom,  equality,  and  fraternity  of  all 
men.  All  differences  among  Christians  were  adjusted  by 
arbitrament.  The  wicked  were  admonished  by  the  pres- 
byter, and,  if  incorrigible,  the  offender  was  dropped  from 
fellowship.  % 

The  scene  of  this  story  is  located  upon  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean;  the  time  anterior  to  the  council  of 
Nice  and  the  reign  of  Constantine.  Ammonius  and  Ar- 
reta,  husband  and  wife,  were  Egyptians  and  Christians. 
They  owned  the  farm  of  Baucalis,  near  the  sea^a  beautiful 
home,  where  they  lived  surrounded  by  a  Christian  colony, 
of  which  Ammonius  was  the  leading  member.  "  There," 
says  the  author,  "  by  the  waters  of  trie  Mediterranean,  was, 
in  the  year  A.  D.  265,  a  comfortable  stone  farm-house, 
pleasantly  located  in  the  midst  of  a  considerable  tract  of 
cultivated  lands.  The  farm  faced  a  small  bay  and  the 
limitless  sea  northwardly;  southwardly  the  high  range  of 
the  Barcan  Mountains  rolled*  grandly  away;  then  nearer 
slopes,  inclosing  the  farm  between  the  highlands  and  the 
bay,  imparted  to  the  beautiful  place  a  most  attractive 
sense  of  quiet  and  seclusion  from  the  busy  world.  The 
house  was  one  story  high,  containing  seven  rooms.  The 
ground  plan  of  it  was  the  outline  of  a  cross,  there  being 
four  rooms  and  a  portico  in  the  length  thereof,  and  three 
in  its  greatest  width.  Here  Arius  was  born,  and  by  his 
parents  from  birth  consecrated  to  the  ministry  of  Christ. 
Here  he  grew  to  the  age  of  twelve  years,  instructed  by  his 
parents  in  all  the  simple  lore  of  the  Christian  faith.  He 
was  taught  by  his  father  in  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  but 
not  in  his  native  tongue — the  Egyptian.  The  teachings  of 
the  church  up  to  that  time  were  the  four  gospels  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  letters  of  St.  Paul,  the  epistles 
of  Peter,  of  John,  of  Jude,  of  Hernias,  Ireeneus,  Polycarp, 
and  others,  were  held  in  high  esteem  as  the  utterances  of 
pious  men.  All  the  wilderness  of  creeds  and  dogmas 
which  have  since  appeared  are  the  growth  of  a  later  age, 
when  the  church  had  become  corrupt.  They  were  the 
inventions  of  priestcraft."  One  bright  afternoon,  when 
Arius  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  wandered  west- 
ward beyond  the  limits  of  the  farm.  Wearying  with  climb- 
ing over  the  endless  hills,  he  reclined  to  rest  upon  a  pro- 
jecting rock  beneath  the  ample  shade  of  forest  trees.  Here 
he  saw  pacing  slowly  back  and  forth  upon  a  diminutive 
plateau,  denuded  of  its  trees  and  cultivated  as  a  garden,  a 
tall,  gray-haired,  venerable  man.  Arius  respectfullybowed 
and  saluted  him.  The  ancient  returned  his  recognition  in 
Egyptian,  when  the  lad  said:  "  I  think  thou  speakest  the 
language  of  Egypt,  which  I  do  not  comprehend.  If  thou 
wilt  speak  in  Greek  or  Latin,  I  can  understand  thy  wishes 
or  thine  orders."  "  Surely,"  he  replied,  "  thou  art  an 
Egyptian,  and  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  I  have  never 
met  with  a  son  of  Egypt  that  could  not  speak  his  mother- 
tongue."  "  Yea,  sir,"  answered  Arius,  "  I  am  altogether 
a  son  of  Egypt;  but  my  parents  would  never  use  that  lan- 
guage." 

"  And  thy  father  was  wise,"  cried  the  ancient;  "  for,  if  ever  the 

f)owers  of  darkness  gave  any  gift  to  man,  it  surely  was  the  strange 
anguage  of  the  dwellers  of  the  Nile.  Centuries  before  there  were 
any  such  people  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  centuries  before  the 
Iraelites  became  a  nation,  so  long  ago  that  the  universe  seems 
growing  old  since  then,  and  the  earth  itself  hath  nodded  out  of  the 
line  on  which  the  mighty  pyramid  was  built  up  to  point  to  the 
polar  star — even  then,  boy,  the  language  of  Egypt  was  a  perfect  in- 
strument of  thought,  adapted  with  superhuman  cunning  to  the 
purposes  of  idolatry,  with  rhythms  and  intonations  in  the  utter- 
ance of  it,  that  prick  the  sensuality  of  human  nature  like  a  goad, 
and  deaden  conscience  with  some  mysterious,  witch-like  power 
which  the  intelligence  can  no  more  resist  than  the  charmed  bird 
can  escape  the  python's  fascination,  and  no  more  explain  than  it  can 
explain  why  the  iron  touched  by  the  magic  stone  pointeth  forever- 
more  unto  the  north.  It  is  the  natural  language  of  sensualism  and 
idolatry,  and  ought  to  be  blotted  out  of  human  speech.  I  tell  thee, 
lad,  thy  father  was  wise  to  forbid  thee  from  seeking  to  acquire  that 
fearful  tongue! " 

This  old  eremite  of  the  Barcan  Hills  was  Am-nem-hat, 
an  Egyptian  priest,  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  great 
temple  at  Thebes.  For  fifty  years  he  mastered  the  wisdom, 
learning,  and  mysteries  of  the  priesthood;  and  attained  the 
highest  rank  in  sacerdotal  service.  He  was  ordained  high 
priest  at  Ombus,  where  he  served  twenty-five  years  longer, 
and  studied  the  mysteries  of  medicine,  astronomy,  and 
mathematics.  Driven  by  the  quenchless  curiosity  of  an 
unsatisfied  soul,  he  studied  the  sacred  writing  of  the  Chris- 
Realizing  that,  with  all  his  learning,  he  had  con- 
sumed his  days  in  teaching  error,  he  fled  the  temple  and 


sought  refuge  in  the  hills  which  bordered  the  Mediter-  \ 
ranean,  where  he  lived  in  a  stone  hut,  surrounded  by  1 
goats  and  kids,  subsisting  upon  goats'  milk,  bread,  dried 
fish,  and  fruits.  Arius  went  to  the  old  priest's  home,  when  | 
he  questioned  the  boy  of  his  new  religion.  "  Thou  art  a  ; 
Christian,  boy;  in  what,  then,  dost  thou  believe?  Tell  | 
me  briefly,  what  dost  thou  believe?" 

Then  the  lad  stood  up  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  at  home :  j 
the  fine  but  peculiar  head  involuntarily  erected  itself  upon  his  long  1 
and  shapely  neck,  and  drooped  a  little  forward,  a  strange,  scin-  | 
tillant  light  gleamed  in  his  sweet,  dark  eyes;  his  elevated  and  ex- 
tended right  riand  waved  gently  from  side  to  side  like  the  bdton  of 
a  music-master,  and  his  musical,  penetrating  voice  rang  out  clearly 
and    incisively  as  he  said:     "I   believe  in   God,   the  Father  Al- 
mighty, and  m  Jesus  Christ,  His  only-begotten   Son,   our  Lord, 
who  was  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  dead,  and  buried;  the  third  day  He 
rose  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the 
right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty,  whence  He  shall  come  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.     I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the 
holy  common  Church,  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  in  tne  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  and  in  the  life  everlating.     Amen  !  " 

"When  didst  thou  learn  this  faith,  thou  whole  Egyptian;  and 
dost  thou  never  doubt  it?  " 

"  I  know  not  when  I  learned  it,"  answered  Arius;  "  I  was  learn- 
ing it  from  my  mother  when  I  lay  helplessly  upon  her  breast;  I  was 
learning  it  from  my  father  when  he  dandled  me  upon  his  knees; 
every  da)7  and  hour  of  my  life  I  have  learned  it  more  and  more;  " 
and  then,  involuntarily  rising  upon  his  tiptoes,  like  a  python 
standing  upon  its  tail,  with  his  nead  erect  and  bending  slightly 
forward,  and  sparkling  eyes  agleam,  he  exclaimed,  "and  I  was 
never  such  an  idiot  as  to  doubt  it  at  all." 

"  O  glorious  certitude  of  youth  and  hope!"  said  the  ancient, 
mournfully.  "O  bold,  triumphant  faith,  fitting  its  possessor  for 
happy  and  jubilant  exertion  in  the  accomplishment  of  all  life's  aims 
and  purposes !  Thou  wast  '  never  such  an  idiot  as  to  doubt  it ! '  But 
I,  that  have  seen  nigh  fourscore  years  of  misery,  do  doubt  it  much 
and  painfully.  I  that  have  mastered  all  the  arts,  science,  and 
religion  of  ancient  Egypt — a  land  that  was  wrinkled  with  age  cent- 
uries before  the  era  of  old  Moses;  I  that  know  both  all  that  the 
priests  of  Rem  ever  taught  the  people,  and  also  the  higher  and 
more  recondite  forms  of  ignorance  in  which  the  priests  themselves 
believed— I  verily  know  nothing!  I  can  scarcely  believe  in  any- 
thing save  universal  spiritual  darkness,  for  which  no  day-spring 
cometh,  and  universal  wretchedness,  for  which  there  is  no  cure. 
O  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of 
death?  " 

One  night  there  came  a  tempest  upon  the  sea,  and  on  the 
following  morning  Arius,  walking  by  the  shore,  discovered 
a  raft,  and  upon  it  two  women.  Springing  into  the  sea,  he 
roused  one  of  the  sleepers,  and,  as  she  raised  her  head  and 
threw  back  the  woolen  covering,  he  saw  the  swarthy  face  of 
a  young  Egyptian  girl  turned  upon  him  with  wide-open, 
wondering  eyes.  Then  he  said:  "Maiden,  canst  thou 
speak  in  Greek?"  and  she  answered:  "  Yea,  for  in  Alex- 
andria Greek  is  the  common  language  of  all."  It  was  a 
mother  and  daughter — the  mother  a  wife  of  one  of  the  rul- 
ers in  Egypt,  one  who  in  his  office  persecuted  the  Chris- 
tians; the  husband  and  father  had  been  drowned,  the 
mother,  Hatasa,  and  the  daughter,  Theckla,  were  carried  to 
the  farm-house  at  Baucalis.  Around  the  conversion  of 
these  and  the  old  Egyptian  priest,  Am-nem-hat,  revolves 
the  story,  ending  in  their  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith, 
and  the  loves  of  Arius  and  Theckla.  We  quote  from  the 
story  to  illustrate  how  the  argument  is  woven  in  with  ro- 
mance. In  kindness,  Hatasa  and  Theckla  had  not  been 
informed  that  they  were  receiving  the  generous  hospitality 
of  a  family  of  the  persecuted  and  despised  Christians. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  she  had  been  rescued  from 
the  waves,  the  boy  and  girl  were  playing  and  chatting  together  in 
the  shade  before  the  cottage.  The  sun  was  just  sinking  beyond  the 
distant  mountain-range,  when  the  girl  said:  "Do  you  go  at  sun- 
rise or  at  sunset?" 

"  Go  whither?  "  said  Arius. 

"Why,  to  worship  Mentu,  or  Atmu,  of  course!  Do  you  not 
worship?" 

"Worship  whom?"  asked  Arius. 

"Oh,"  she  answered,  "old  Ra,  or  Ptah,  or  Hesiri-Hes,  or  the 


other  gods,  any  of  them  you  prefer." 
"  I  do  not  worship  any  of  them," 


said  Arius. 
Perhaps,  then, "said  Theckla,  "thou  art  an  atheist,  and  hatest 
all  of  the  gods;  and  that  is  very  wrong.  For  papa  says  that  the 
atheists  are  little  better  than  the  Christians  themselves,  and  that  it 
is  owing  to  their  evil  influences  that  so  many  young  people  in  Alex- 
andria are  growing  up  to  believe  in  nothing.  But,  blessed  be  the 
gods,  I  have  been  brought  up  in  religion." 

"  And  which  of  the  gods  dost  thou  love  and  worship  most?  " 
"I  love  none  of  them  surely,  but  I  fear  and  worship  Ptah,  Ra, 
and  Hesiri-Hes,  the  cross  old   things,  because  mamma  says  that 
they  are  the  most  respectable;  and  Hear  them  much,  especially  the 
terrible,  implacable,  pitiless  Ma-t." 

"  But  do  you  not  think,"  said  Arius,  "that  you  would  rather  wor- 
ship some  loving,  compassionate,  and  holy  deity,  whom  you  could 
love,  and  obey  because  you  loved  him?  " 

"Oh,  that  would  be  funny,  would  it  not? — for  a  girl  to  fall  in 
love  with  a  god !  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  before,  but  I  be- 
lieve," she  added,  with  an  arch  glance  at  Arius,  "that  I  would 
like  a  really  nice,  handsome  boy  better  than  any  of  the  plebeian 
gods ! " 

"What  dost  thou  mean,  Theckla,  by  saying  '  the  plebeian  gods  '?  " 
"  Oh,  I  mean  the  new-fangled  deities  that  have  come  into  fash- 
ion during  the  last  two  or  three  thousand  years — the  cheap,  low- 
priced  divinities  worshiped  by  the  slaves,  and  by  the  mechanics, 
like  Sebek,  the  crocodile-headed,  and  all  that  contemptible  crowd. 
Mamma  says  that  we — that  is,  the  nobility,  you  know — ought  not 
to  pay  any  attention  to  any  of  them  except  the  dreadful  old  gods, 
like  Ra,  Ptah,  Hesiri-Hes,  and  the  other  ancient  divinities;  be- 
cause our  own  family  is  older  and  more  honorable  than  any  of  them 
except  the  high,  dreadful  old  fellows  that  have  lived  forever.  Still, 
boy,  thou  hadst  better  worship  even  the  wretched  Sebek  than  to 
be  an  atheist  or  a  Christian;  for  papa  says  so." 

Then  the  boy's  heart  yearned  to  tell  the  beautiful  pagan  of  the 
God  in  whom  he  believed,  but,  remembering  his  father  s  caution 
on  that  subject,  he  chose  rather  to  avoid  further  conversation 
of  the  kind,  and  started  off  toward  the  bay  to  take  his  evening 
bath. 

"  Whither  goest  thou?  "  asked  the  little  maiden. 
"  I  am  going  to  the  bay  to  take  a  bath,  as  I  do  daily." 
"That  will  be  fine  sport, "she  cried,  "and  lam  going  with  you!  " 
And  Theckla  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  ran  along  beside  him.  The 
boy  reached  the  water's  edge,  and,  casting  aside  the  loose  gown 
habitually  worn  about  the  farm,  he  plunged  into  the  bay  and  struck 
out  from  the  shore,  the  play  of  his  limbs  being  almost  unimpeded 
by  the  close-fitting  under-garment  reaching  from  the  neck  to  mid- 
way of  the  thigh;  and  instantly  the  young  girl,  whom  old  Thopt 
haa  arrayed  in  the  short,  sleeveless  kilt  and  long  gown  which  the 
women  usually  wore,  threw  off  her  outside  gown  and  plunged  in 
after  him,  exclaiming:  "'  Oh,  it  is  nicer  than  Lake  MareotisT  But 
I  have  swum  with  papa  from  the  great  Pharos  to  the  Kibotos  in 
the  little  harbor  of  Eunostos!"  and  she  swam  after  the  boy  as 
gracefully  as  a  mermaid.  Soon  she  caught  up  with  him,  and,  hav- 
ing placed  her  little  hand  upon  his  head,  she  suddenly  straightened 
out  her  arm  with  all  her  strength,  and  raising  herself  up  with  a 
lithe  and  joyous  spring  above  him,  with  all  her  weight  she  plunged 
his  head  down  far  beneath  the  surface,  and  swam  laughingly  away. 


The  boy  came  up  instantly  and  pursued  the  fleeing  maiden,  and  as 
soon  as  he  could  catch  up  with  her,  which  was  no  easy  task,  he 
said:  "  Thou  shalt  go  under  too,  Theckla!  "  but  she  was  so  excel- 
lent a  swimmer,  and  so  quick  and  active,  that  for  a  long  time  she 
baffled  all  his  efforts  to  get  her  head  beneath  the  waves.  She 
laughed,  and  struggled,  and  defied  him,  and  exulted  greatly  that  he 
was  not  able  to  give  her  such  a  ducking  as  she  had  given  him,  un- 
til,  at  last,  he  wound  his  long  arms  around  her,  pinioning  both  of 
.  ers,  and,  clasping  her  to  his  bosom,  stood  straight  up,  and  they 
sank,  together  until  his  feet  touched  the  bottom,  from  which  he 
sprang  upward  to  the  surface.  Then  the  lad  kissed  her  and  re- 
leased her,  saying:  "Wilt  thou  dip  me  again,  Theckla,  or  hast 
ihou  had  enough  of  it?" 

But  the  girl  clasped  her  hands  above  her  head,  threw  herself  sud- 
denly downward,  and  for  a  moment  her  little  feet  flashed  above  the 
water  as  she  dived,  and  instantly  afterward  she  clasped  the  boy's 
legs  in  her  arms  and  pulled  him  again  beneath  the  surface,  and  rose 
above  the  waves  before  he  had  recovered  himself.  And  so  they 
sported  in  the  calm  waters  of  the  bay  until  the  twilight  began  to 
thicken  over  the  valley,  when  they  started  for  the  shore,  and  the 
girl  swam  beside  him  as  lightly  as  a  gull,  and,  having  thrown  their 
long  gowns  about  them,  hand  in  hand  they  walked  back  to  the 
cottage. 

********* 

"  Where  hast  thou  been  all  the  morning,  Arius  ?  "  asked  Theckla. 
"I  have  been  at  work  in  the  garden,"  replied  the  boy. 
"  At  work!  "  she  exclaimed;  "digging  with  thy  hands?    Why, 
thou  art  not  a  slave!  " 

And  the  boy  answered,  laughing  merrily:  "  Nay,  I  call  no  man 
master;  I  am  as  free  as  any  Caesar. 

"Why,  then,  dost  thou  work?  Verily,  I  thought  that  none  but 
slaves  and  mechanics  ever  labor." 

"  But  thou  dost  greatly  err.  It  is  true  that  some  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans, and  Jews  suppose  that  none  ought  to  labor  but  those  whom 
they  call  'vile' — or  rather  they  call  all  who  labor  'vile  ';  but  I  do 
not  accept  their  monstrous  definitions,  having  been  thoroughly 
taught  that  the  only  man  who  is  free  is  he  who  lives  by  his  labor, 
without  dependence  on  relatives,  or  upon  the  offices  which  are  dis- 
tributed by  the  favoritism  of  the  dissolute  and  wicked  creatures 
whom  thev  call  emperors,  Caesars,  pro-consuls,  and  such  titles; 
and  I  am  Tree-born,  and  will  maintain  my  liberty. " 
"Why,  then,  dost  thou  toil?" 

"Because  we  need  to  toil  in  order  to  live  comfortably  and  inde- 
pendently, as  we  are  not  rich,  and  do  not  desire  to  be  so;  bu'  I 
never  will  be  any  man's  servant.  And,  also,  because  it  is  n<>ble 
and  right  to  toil  in  some  way,  and  everyone  who  is  not  idiotic, 
deformed,  or  afflicted,  is  unfit  to  live  unless  he  follows  some  h'--n'-r- 
able  and  useful  vocation." 

"Thou  art  the  very  nicest  boy  I  know,"  she  said,  "but  it  seem- 
eth  so  strange  to  me  that  thou  shouldst  labor  with  thy  hands,  and 
shouldst  talk  as  if  thou  didst  believe  that  it  is  good  and  not  de- 
grading to  do  so.  I  never  heard  such  things.  But  I  will  go  with 
thee  this  afternoon  and  see  what  thou  doest." 

"Thou  mayst  do  so,"  said  Arius,  "and  thou  mayst  help  me  with 
my  work  if  thou  wilt." 

But  the  little  maiden  held  up  her  hands  that  looked  like  delicate 
wax-work,  and  laughingly  cried  out:  "Even  with  these  hands?" 

"  Yea,"  said  the  boy,  merrily,  "even  with  those,  tender  and  pretty 
as  they  are." 

So  after  the  mid-day  meal,  when  Arius  went  back  to  the  patch  of 
onions  at  which  he  was  at  work,  Theckla  accompanied,  him,  and 
stood  a  while  watching  him  as  he  dug  up  the  tubers. 
"  What  is  to  be  done  with  these?  "  she  asked. 
"They  are  to  be  gathered  up  in  little  heaps,  and  carried  hence  to 
the  house,  and  stored  away  until  wanted." 

"  Why,  I  can  pile  them  up  for  you,"  she  cried,  and  straightway 
she  began  to  gather  the  onions  up  as  fast  as  the  boy  dug  them,  say- 
ing :  I  wonder  what  mamma  wo'dd  think  if  she  knew  I  was  learn- 
ing to  work?  But  it  is  good,  and  I  will  help  thee  every  day." 
What  other  work  hast  thou  to  do?  " 
"  Nothing  else,  Theckla,  except  to  take  some  salt  to  the  cattle  in 
the  pasture,  beyond  the  field,  and  thou  mayst  go  into  the  house.  I 
will  not  be  long  absent." 

"  But  I  will  not  go  to  the  house.  Arius;  I  will  go  with  thee,  and 
see  the  large-eyed  beasts." 

"Come  on,  then,"  said  the  boy;  and,  taking  up  the  bag  of  salt 
which  he  had  brought  from  the  barn,  he  led  the  way  along  the  shore 
of  the  little  bay  until  they  had  passed  beyond  the  field,  where  they 
came  upon  the  edge  of  the  pasture-land,  and  where  Arius  scattered 
the  salt  along  a  great  trougn  of  wood,  to  which  some  of  the  cattle 
had  hurried  up  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  boy,  and  others  came  one 
after  another,  until  more  than  a  score  were  contentedly  licking  up 
the  salt;  and  among  them  a  fine  bull-calf  that  was  peculiarly 
marked.  The  kindly  treated  herd  were  tame  and  fearless,  and,  as 
soon  as  young  Theckla  saw  the  bull,  she  gazed  at  him  with  the 
most  intense  interest,  and  ran  up  to  the  animal,  crying  out,  ex- 
citedly : 

"Lo,  the  god!  the  god!  the  beautiful  young  Apis!" 
"  What  dost  thou  mean  now?  "  said  Arius. 

"  Why,  boy,"  she  answered,  joyously,  "thou  art  the  most  fortu- 
nate boy  that  ever  lived.  Seest  thou  not  the  god — the  sacred  bull 
— the  beautiful  young  Apis?  Seest  thou  not  the  black-colored 
hide;  the  triangular  white  spot  upon  his  forehead;  the  hairs  on  his 
back  roughened  out  into  the  form  of  an  eagle;  the  crescent  white 
spot  upon  his  right  side?  Oh,  if  he  hath  a  knot  under  his  tongue 
in  the  shape  of  a  scarabseus,  the  sacred  beetle  of  Ptah,  he  hath 
then  all  the  marks  that  reveal  the  bull  to  be  a  god  !  Wilt  thou  not 
look  under  his  tongue  and  see?  " 

The  boy  gazed  upon  her  with  mingled  pity,  amusement,  and  con- 
tempt. He  had  read  and  heard  of  the  worship  of  idols  and  of 
beasts,  but  had  never  before  witnessed  an  actual  exhibition  of  such 
idolatry.  "  Why,  Theckla,"  he  answered,  "  the  bull  is  no  more  a 
god  than  thou  art  a  cow.  I  am  amazed  that  so  sensible  a  girl 
should  be  capable  of  such  folly  as  to  think  this  beast  a  god." 

"But  he  is  an  Apis,  Arius,  and  the  priests  of  the  temple  at 
Memphis  would  give  thee  his  weight  in  gold  for  him.  They  would 
come  hither  in  a  royal  procession  to  carry  him  hence;  they  would 
keep  him  for  forty  days  at  Nilopolis,  and  for  forty  days  at  Memphis, 
and  the  noblest  of  the  women  in  the  city  would  go  in  naked  and 
worship  him;  and  he  would  be  fed  like  a  great  king  as  long  as  he 
lives,  and  when  he  dies  he  would  become  an  Osor-hapi,  a  great  god, 
and  would  secure  thy  soul.  Surely  the  priests  must  know  that  he 
is  a  great  god,  or  they  would  not  build  such  grand  temples  in  honor 
of  Apis,  and  worship  him  with  such  magnificent  and  costly  cere- 
monies and  processions.  I  verily  fear  that  thou  art  an  atheist, 
Arius,  but  I  nave  been  raised  up  to  be  religious,  and  I  know." 

"  Theckla,"  answered  the  boy,  "  I  can  take  a  goad  in  my  hand 
and  drive  this  sort  of  god  whithersoever  I  will;  I  can  catch  his 
tail  in  my  hands  and  twist  it  until  he  shall  bellow  with  pain.  If 
thou  wilt  hold  out  to  him  an  ear  of  corn  in  thine  hand,  he  will  fol- 
low thee  about  like  a  dog;  and  thou  callest  the  beast  a  god! 
Theckla,  I  am  verily  ashamed  of  thy  foolishness." 

But  the  young  girl  looked  gravely  at  her  companion,  and  said  in 
tones  of  solemn  warning  and  reproof:— "Arius,  thou  dost  not  be- 
lieve in  Ra,  Ptah,  Shu,  Seb,  Set,  Mentu,  Atmu,  nor  in  Hesiri- 
Hes;  and  thou  dost  laugh  at  the  sacred  Hathors,  and  thou  dost 
mock  the  bull-god  Apis!  Boy,  dost  thou  believe  in  anything?  Or 
art  thou  an  atheist?  ' 

"  Yea,"  cried  Arius,  laughing,  "  I  believe  thou  art  the  brightest 
and  the  prettiest  little  pagan  in  the  world;  and  some  time  1  shall 
explain  to  thee  what  I  believe,  and  convince  thee  of  the  folly  of 
thy  polytheistic  and  idolatrous  notions.  But  not  now,  for  thy  god 
and  the  other  beasts  with  him  have  salt  enough,  and  we  must  re- 
turn home." 

They  went  back  along  the  bay-shore,  and  the  sun  was  nigh  the 
tops  of  the  distant  mountains;  and  Arius,  walking  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  Theckla,  heard  a  sudden  plunge  into  the  water,  and 
looking  back  he  saw  the  'little  maiden  swimming  boldly  out  into 
the  bay,  and  immediately  he  plunged  in  after  her.  They  swam, 
dived,  raced,  scuffled,  and  sported  in  the  pure  and  healthful  element 
until  twilight  began  to  gather  over  the  lowlands,  and  then,  hand 
in  hand,  they  wandered  back  to  the  cottage. 
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We  may  not  follow  this  interesting  story  without  repro- 
ducing the  book.  Theckla  is  ascertained  to  be  of  the 
aristocratic  Egyptian  class,  of  large  wealth.  When  her 
mother  dies  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  it  is  time  for  Arius 
to  go  to  Antioch,  in  Syria,  to  pursue  his  studies  with  the 
Bishop  Lucanius,  and  to  prepare  himself  ^as  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel,  Theckla  resolves  to  return  with  Am-nem-hat 
to  Alexandria,  and  there  devote  her  wealth  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  church  for  Arius,  to  be  called  "  Baucalis,"  after 
the  farm. 

On  the  evening  before  Arius  left  Baucalis,  he  and  Theckla  wan- 
dered along  the  shores  of  the  little  bay,  until  they  happened  to 
come  unto  the  spot  at  which  she  had  been  rescued  from  the  raft, 
and  the  girl  said :  "  Even  there  thou  didst  bring  me  unto  the  shore, 
Arius.  It  seemeth  to  me  to  have  been  ages  and  ages  ago;  and  yet 
the  time  hath  passed  so  pleasantly." 

"Yea,"  said  Arius;  "yet  it  is  only  four  years  since  then;  and, 
after  to-morrow,  it  may  as  long  a  time  before  I  see  the  dear  old 
farm  again,  or  thee.  Theckla,  wilt  thou  forget  thy  friend  and  our 
happy  life  at  Baucalis,  and  all  the  things  which  made  us  blessed 
here  so  long?  " 

"Nay,"  she  said.  "  Life  opens  wide  before  us  both,  Arius,  as  we 
stand  here  upon  its  threshold — wide  as  the  sea  out  yonder,  and  un- 
known. But  Baucalis  will  always  be  the  dearest  place  on  earth 
to  me." 

"  Theckla,"  said  the  young  man,  taking  one  of  the  girl's  hands 
in  his,  "  I  love  thee  truly  and  tenderly.  When  I  shall  have  fin- 
ished the  course  of  study  at  Antioch,  I  desire  to  come  for  thee  and 
claim  thee  for  my  wife.  Dost  thou  love  me,  Theckla,  so  that  thou 
couldst  be  happy  as  my  wife?" 

And  the  girl  laid  her  head  against  his  shoulder,  and  raising  her 
dewy  eyes  to  his,  she  said :  "  If  thou  so  lovest  me,  Arius,  I  would 
be  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world  to  be  thy  wife." 

Then  the  young  man  kissed  her  tenderly,  and  said:  "Theckla. 
let  this  be  a  covenant  between  me  and  thee  before  the  Lord,  that 
when  I  shall  have  finished  the  studies  required  at  Antioch,  I  will 
come  for  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  my  wife. 

And  she  answered  :  "Yea,  Arius;  let  this  be  our  covenant." 

Old  Am-nem-hot  and  the  beautiful  Theckla  fell  as  mar- 
tyrs, and  were  burned  in  an  anti-Christian  riot  at  Alexan- 
dria, so  that  when  Arius  returned  from  his  studies,  he 
found  ready  for  his  use  the  beautiful  and  costly  church  of 
"  Baucalis."  Informed  of  his  terrible  loss,  the  broken- 
hearted man  sought  the  church  at  eventide,  opened  the 
door,  and  passed  within. 

It  was  twilight,  and  the  full  moon  shed  a  soft  and  mellow  light 
through  the  vast  area  of  the  sacred  edifice;  not  far  off,  the  gentle 
waves  of  the  sea  glanced  in  the  golden  sheen  and  lapsed  along  the 
quiet  coast.  Back  and  forth,  along  the  great  aisle,  with  slow  and 
heavy  footsteps— back  and  forth,  until  the  long  night  waned  away, 
and  the  muffled  tread  of  the  sufferer  seemed  to  become  regular,  un- 
ceasing, continuous,  as  part  of  the  very  course  of  nature  itself— all 
night  long,  back  and  forth,  wrestling  sorely  with  his  sudden,  mighty 
grief,  the  young  man  trod  the  desolate  aisle,  and  his  bosom  heaved 
with  anguish,  out  not  a  single  word  escaped  his  compressed,  ashy 
lips.  The  first  faint  light  or  dawn  mottled  the  eastern  sky;  then 
the  glad  sunlight  streamed  far  out  along  the  peaceful  sea,  and^  the 
freshness  of  the  morning  laughed  from  earth  and  heaven.  Then 
went  he  slowly  unto  a  window  opening  unto  the  east,  and  the  sun 
was  rising  gloriously,  and  then  the  man  raised  up  his  right  hand 
reverently,  and,  gazing  away  into  the  glowing  heavens,  with  trem- 
bling lips  and  broken  heart,  he  murmured:  "'Yea!  He  doeth  all 
things  well;  and  blessed  be  His  name!" 

Tried  in  the  furnace  of  affliction ;  exercised  by  grief; 
strengthened,  hardened,  and  chastened  by  the  bitter  cup 
of  woe,  Arius  entered  upon  the  ministry,  serving  Christ 
and  his  fellow-men,  till  in  his  ripe  and  learned  age  he  was 
summoned  by  Constantine  to  the  Council  of  Nicasa.  Those 
who  would  know  the  history  of  the  early  church  in  this,  its 
age  of  trial — who  would  understand  the  Arian  controversy 
which  disturbed  it;  who  would  be  informed  of  mutations 
and  changes  wrought  through  political  ambition,  till  the 
beautiful  doctrine  of  the  Nazarene  was  destroyed  by  en- 
grafting upon  it  the  absurd  dogmas  of  a  corrupt  ecclesias- 
ticism,  and  the  simple  religious  practices  which  adorned 
the  life  of  early  Christians,  were  overrun  by  the  pomp  and 
ceremonial  of  a  later  and  more  gorgeous  service — will  find 
in  this  work  vast  erudition,  clothed  in  magnificent  language, 
and  forming,  in  our  judgment,  a  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive work. 

Arius  was  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine.  After  the  Council  of  Nicsea,  and  his  stern 
and  uncompromising  opposition  to  Athanasius  and  the 
Eusebi,  he  was  exiled,  and  for  long  years  imprisoned.  At 
the  request  of  Constantia,  he  was  released  and  offered  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  honors  at  Constantinople.  He  pre- 
ferred to  die,  offering  the  example  of  a  noole  Christian 
life  ending  in  a  noble  Christian  death.  ■  No  intelligent  man 
or  woman,  whose  education  was  at  the  side  of  a  praying 
mother,  no  matter  how  widely  he  may  have  departed  from 
his  belief  in  her  teachings,  can  peruse  this  work  without 
laying  it  down  with  kinder  and  better  feelings  toward  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ.  His  mind,  however  warped  with  unbelief, 
is  carried  across  the  gulf  of  ages,  back  to  the  primitiue  time 
when  Christians  practiced  a  pure  religion;  when,  in  their 
hard  and  dangerous  lives,  and  in  their  cheerful  martyrdom, 
they  bore  the  testimony  to  their  professions  of  their  faith. 
The  agnostic,  the  materialist,  the  infidel  is,  by  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  author  of  "  Arius  the  Libyan,"  bound  to  stand 
and  answer  whether,  in  his  wisdom,  he  has  evolved  a  more 
rational  solution  of  spiritual  mysteries,  or  whether  he 
has  found  a  better  or  more  rational  substitute  for  the  ever 
inward  craving  of  the  human  soul,  than  the  sweet  and 
simple  religion  of  the  early  Christians  as  illustrated  in  their 
beautiful  and  generous  lives  and  in  their  heroic  deaths. 


THE    PRESS. 


One  day,  Coleridge  was  standing  in  a  picture  gallery,  ab- 
sorbed in  gazing  at  a  new  painting.  After  looking  at  it 
for  fifteen  minutes,  he  deliberately  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  epithet  which  could  be  used  of  the  picture 
was  the  adjective  "majestic."  Just  as  he  reached  this 
conclusion,  a  gentleman  entered  trie  saloon  with  two  ladies. 
"What  a  majestic  scene!"  exclaimed  the  gentleman  as 
he  stopped  before  the  painting.  Coleridge  walked  up  to 
him,  and,  bowing,  said :  "  My  name  is  Coleridge.  I  thought 
I  knew  the  English  language,  but  it  has  taken  me  fifteen 
minutes  to  discover  that  the  word  ( majestic"  applied  to 
this  picture.  You  have  hit  upon  the  right  word  at  once." 
"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  the  gentleman,  with  a  gratified  simper; 
"  it  is  a  splendid,  a  beautiful,  a  lovely  painting!"  "  An ! " 
rejoined  Coleridge,  "  I  retract  my  previous  statement. 
You  used  the  word  '  majestic '  only  by  chance,  and  not 
after  deliberation."  And  the  great  man  walked  away  with 
a  thoughtful  smile. 


"The  Lever  Which  Moves  the  World." 

Many  otherwise  intelligent  persons  attach  a  factitious 
importance  to  the  utterances  of  the  press.  Words  which 
are  printed  speech  affect  them  as  does  Voudoo  an  African 
negro.  They  are  fond  of  talking  of  the  "  power  of  the 
press,"  the  "  influence  of  the  press,"  and  kindred  imbe- 
cility. The  press  has  no  greater  nor  higher  power  than 
that  of  multiplicity.  A  lie  repeated  by  a  thousand  men 
has  a  thousand  times  the  effect  of  the  lie  of  a  single  liar. 
A  lie  repeated  a  thousand  times  by  a  notorious  liar  has  no 
greater  effect  than  has  his  single  lie.  We  do  not  say  the 
press  is  a  notorious  liar,  but  many  people  think  so.  We 
do  not  attempt  to  sort  out  the  lies  from  the  mass  of  min- 
gled mendacity  and  fact  herewith  appended ;  the  reader 
may  do  that  for  himself.  We  only  say — and  the  fact  is 
perfectly  patent — that  much,  if  not  most,  of  this  stuff  is 
lies.  There  is  one  comfort — the  lie,  whether  written, 
printed,  or  spoken,  carries  with  it  its  own  antidote;  the 
reputation  of  the  notorious  liar  serves  as  a  cure  to  his  lie; 
the  almost  utter  disbelief  in  and  contempt  for  the  press 
serves  as  an  antidote  for  theirs. 

These  remarks  are  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  there 
was  an  operatic  performance  at  the  Baldwin  last  Monday 
evening,  which  was  the  subject  of  general  comment  by  the 
press  next  day.  If  from  the  daily  papers  any  one  can  find 
out  anything  at  all  definite  concerning  it,  we  wish  him  joy 
of  his  discernment. 

The  subjoined  mess  of  incoherent  contradiction  is  most 
disrespectfully  submitted  to  the  press : 

THE    PRIMA'S  VOICE. 

The  lady  was  weak  in.  voice  all  through  the  opera.  1'he  mad 
scene  was  carefully  prepared,  so  that  it  called  forth  no  extra  exer- 
tion.— Call. 

Miss  Abbott  has  a  light,  clear,  and  flexible  voice,  with  a  great 
deal  of   sympathetic  power.      Her  management  of  her   voice   is 

remarkably  artistic.     The  mad  scene  was  rendered  with  a 

display  of  careful  and  effective  technique,  and  especially  in  it  the 
flexibility  and  training  of  the  voice  were  more  particularly  noticed. 
— Chronicle. 

Miss  Abbott's  voice  was  anywhere  but  where  it  ought  to  have 
been.  She  could  scarcely  make  herself  audible,  and  apparently 
made  no  attempt  to  follow  the  score. — Bulletin. 

Miss  Abbott's  voice  is  of  an  exquisitely  pure  quality,  firm,  clear, 
and  marvelously  true.  The  upper  notes  have  a  velvety  smooth- 
ness  and   roundness She   uses  her  voice  with  perfect  ease, 

without  a  hint  of  effort  or  strain.  Every  high  note  was  struck 
with  the  precision  of  a  well-tuned  musical  instrument. — Examiner. 

Miss  Abbott  is  not  an  acknowledged  artiste— and  never  can  be. 
She  lacks  the  first  requisite  for  an  operatic  singer — voice.  Her 
lips  move,  her  face  takes  on  an  expression  of  keen  anguish,  her 
arms  swing  like  automatic  flails,  and  she  looks  as  if  she  was  about 
to  sing.  But  she  emits  no  melody,  and  scarcely  any  sound.  When 
the  orchestra  is  thoroughly  subdued,  and  the  tenor  and  baritone 
are  still,  a  thin,  piping  voice  is  borne  out  to  the  dress-circle.  But 
there  is  no  quality  in  it.  It  is  wholly  destitute  of  vocal  color.  It 
is  a  weak,  puny  voice,  and  excites  nothing  but  pity.  When  she 
sings  in  a  duet,  the  scene  is  telephonically  suggestive.  The  audi- 
ence can  hear  the  other  person  sing  and  see  Miss  Abbott's  lips 
move,  but  her  voice  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  unknown 
quantity. — Stock  Report. 

THE  ROLE. 

Miss  Abbott,  in  our  opinion,  makes  a  mistake  in  selecting  the 
exigeant  role  of  Lucia  for  the  opening  of  her  season. — Call. 

"Lucia  "  is  an  opera  which  everybody  knows,  which  everybody 
likes.  Its  simple  ■motive,  the  sustained  beauty  of  its  music,  the 
opportunity  for  popular  effect  on  the  part  of  the  singers,  all  make 
it  a  work  eminently  suitable  for  opening  an  engagement  such  as 
this . — Ch  ron  icle. 

The  lady  was  nervous,  without  strength  in  action,  and  weak  in 
voice  all  through  the  opera.  Her  handling  of  the  role  may  be 
called  a  sketch,  rather  than  a  completed  portraiture  of  the  gentle 
Lucy.— Call. 

The  whole  part  was  sung  with  great  felicity  of  expression.  Miss 
Abbott  sustained  the  role  with  an  ability  and  spirit  that  proved 
her'well  worthy  of  her  position. — Chronicle. 

Miss  Abbott  is,  without  doubt,  the  weakest  and  worst  Lucia 
ever  seen  on  the  San  Francisco  stage,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  ensemble  of  so  popular  an  opera  should  be  sacrificed  in  the 
business  interests  of  a  vain  and  wholly  incompetent  woman.  The 
quartet  in  the  second  act  was  weakened  that  her  voice  might  be" 
heasd.  The  Lucia  of  Miss  Abbott,  aside  from  the  vocal  deficien- 
cies, is  childish  and  namby-pamby.  The  performance,  as  a  per- 
formance, was  not  satisfactory,  because  of  the  complete  failure  of 
Miss  Emma  Abbott.  Possibly  she  has  not  unpacked  her  voice  yet. 
In  that  case,  of  course,  the  opinion  we  have  expressed  may  be 
modified.  But  thus  far,  despite  the  purring  she  has  received,  Miss 
Abbott  has  not  won  even  a  qualified  triumph  in  San  Francisco. 
These  are  facts  which  the  public  are  entitled  to  know,  and  for 
which  they  will  thank  this  paper.— .Sftv^  Report. 

THE  AUDIENCE. 

It  was  a  gala  night,  evidently,  for  the  moneyocracy;  but,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  the  principal  representatives  of  that  much-talkea- 

of  feature,  our  local  "society,"  were  absent Certain  it  is, 

the  absence  of  the  crime  de  la  creme  was  noticed  and  freely  com- 
mented on. — Call. 

A  more  select  and  elegant  audience  has  seldom  been  seen  in  any 
place  of  public  amusement  in  San  Francisco,  and  it  may  with 
truth  be  said  that  the  wealth,  beauty,  and  intelligence  of  our  city 
were  well  represented. — Chronicle. 

The  absence  of  many  very  wealthy  people  who  will  have  places 
in  the  coming  Patti  season  was  noted. — Bulletin. 

The  notables  of  wealth  and  society  were  present. — Post. 

An  operatic  audience  in  San  Francisco  should  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  the  musical  and  music-loving  people  of  the  city. 
The  audience  at  the  Baldwin  was  notably  deficient  in  this  respect. 
There  was  more  money  than  taste  in  it.  It  was  not  a  representa- 
tive operatic  audience. — Stock  Report. 

THE  LADIES. 

The  dress-circle  was  brilliant  with  opera  costumes.  The  ladies' 
costumes  were  elegant,  and,  in  the  ensemble,  picturesque.  It  was 
the  finest  display  of  fashion  on  record  in  the  Baldwin  Theatre. — 
Call. 

While  many  of  the  toilets  were  elegant,  persons  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  attending  the  opera  in  New  York  or  European 
cities  were  struck  by  the  incongruity  of  the  ladies  appearing  in 
bonnets  or  hats.  Good  taste  and  a  regard  for  the  (out  ensemble 
teach  that  ladies  in  evening  costume  should  appear  with  their  hair 
dressed.  It  is  beautiful,  it  is  becoming,  and  lends  a  harmony  to 
the  toilet  which,  in  too  many  instances,  was  destroyed  last  even- 


ing by  the  use  of  bonnets,  which,  while  proper  for  street  wear, 
have  no  place  at  a  full-dress  opera.— Chronicle. 

The  ladies  deemed  the  occasion  worthy  of  their  best  efforts  in 
the  way  of  dress.— Bulletin. 

The  auditorium  presented  a  beautiful  spectacle  of  incongruities 
of  costumes.  It  reminded  one  of  the  florist's  garden,  in  which  is 
found  a  lovely  and  modest  lily-of-the-valley,  or  the  humble  violet, 
o'ertopped  by  the  glaring  tiger  lily,  or  the  ruddy  poppy.  Ladies 
in  full  evening  dress,  adorned  their  heads  with  Gainsborough 
hats  in  order  to  hide  their  dislike  of  notoriety  and  the  stage  from 
those  who  sat  behind  them. — Post. 

It  was  altogether  the  best  dressed  audience  that  any  theatre  in 
town  has  helcf  since  the  Nilsson  concerts.—  Examiner. 

THE  SWALLOW-TAILS. 
There  was  not  a  universal  observance  of  full  dress  by  the  gentle- 
men. On  the  contrary,  the  dress-coat  and  the  white  choker  were 
in  the  minority,  and  the  best  people  wore  an  ordinary  evening 
frock,  and  seemed  to  be  entirely  easy  in  their  selection  of  costume. 
—Call. 

The  dress-coats  of  the  gentlemen  who  lined  the  space  between 
the  seats  and  the  wall  served  as  a  background  [to  the  parterre  in 
the  dress-circle].  The  number  of  gentlemen  in  opera  costume  was 
unusually  large,  which  added  materially  to  the  satisfaction  of  every- 
body and  their  own  comfort. —  Chronicle. 

Some  gentlemen  here  and  there  were  conspicuous  in  ball-room  at- 
tire.— Bulletin. 

Gentlemen  wore  wide  and  well  studded  shirt  fronts,  swallow- 
tails and  vari-colored  neckties.  Semi-full  dress  was  attempted  by 
many  whose  experience  in  life  has  not  taught  them  how  to  dress. — 
Post. 

Evening  dress  was  the  rule  with  the  gentlemen,  and  each  man's 
expanse  of  snowy  shirt-front  was  a  factor  in  the  holiday  aspect  of 
the  house.—  Examiner. 

"  The  suggestion  about  the  manner  of  dressing  came  from  some 
usher  or  bouquet-tender  who  has  heard  of  New  York." — "  Opera- 
goer  "  in  the  Bulletin. 

THE  APPLAUSE. 

The  audience  was  warm  and  appreciative,  and  the  performers  had 
no  cause  to  complain  either  of  a  lack  of  attention  or  feebleness  of 
applause.  The  cordial  nature  of  the  reception  given  to  them  as 
they  appeared  was  most  encouraging. — Chronicle. 

The  audience  should  have  been  inspiring,  but  it  did  not  seem  to 
have  that  effect  on  the  prima  donna.  The  appearance  of  Miss  Ab- 
bott in  the  second  scene  was  the  signal  for  applause,  sustained  by 
a  few  officious  hands  until  it  became  embarrassing. — Bulletin. 

Miss  Abbott  was  recalled  twice  after  this  act,  and  after  the  wed- 
ding scene  ....  the  applause  ....  was  overwhelming. — Examiner. 

The  applause  came  from  the  dress-circle,  and  was  purely  mechan- 
ical. In  no  single  instance  did  the  applause  ring  out  full  and  free 
in  unrestrained  admiration. — Stock  Report. 

Nearly  everything  Miss  Abbott  did  last  night  was  very  warmly 
applauded,  and  recalls  were  frequent. — Chronicle. 


A  Series  of  War-whoops. 
Baldwin   Theatre. — Emma  Abbott,  the  con  cert -singer,  ap- 
peared in  opera  at  the  Baldwin  last  night  and  gave  complete  dis- 
satisfaction.— Stock  Report,  Tuesday. 

Puffinc. — Various  devices  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of 
luring  the  public  to  the  Baldwin— but  in  vain.  All  at  once  the 
people  grew  suspicious.  "  Who  is  Emma  Abbott,  anyway?  "  was 
a  common  interrogatory.  And  no  one  appeared  to  know.  As  near 
as  the  public  could  learn,  she  was  a  young  woman  who  appeared  in 
opera  and  offset  unfavorable  criticism  with  flash  advertising.  The 
demand  for  seats  quickly  ceased. — Stock  Report,  Tuesday. 

Taffy  for  Journalists. — If  taffy  for  newspaper  men  were  the 
one  thing  needful  to  achieve  operatic  suceess,  Miss  Abbott  would 
this  morning  be  the  most  successful  prima  donna  in  America,  in- 
stead of  just  about  the  reverse.  Since  her  advent  in  San  Francisco 
she  has  dealt  it  out  by  the  ladleful.  It  has  not  been  without  its  ef- 
fect. One  or  two  newspaper  men  have  been  flattered  into  giving 
the  influence  of  their  columns  to  attempt  to  convince  our  people 
that  Miss  Abbott  is  a  great  operatic  star.  But  others  have  been 
too  wise  and  too  wary,  and  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  their  ex- 
perience and  of  the  truth. — Stock  Report,  Tuesday. 

Nothing  in  it. — The  opera  last  night  was  a  failure,  not  only 
musically,  but  socially.  The  newspapers  which  state  otherwise 
act  foolishly.  Why  should  they  try  to  deceive  their  readers?  There 
is  nothing  in  this  sort  of  deception.  In  other  words,  the  opera 
season  is  going  to  be  a  fizzle,  and,  therefore,  our  contemporaries, 
who  always  want  to  be  on  the  winning  side,  have  made  a  great 
mistake  in  ranging  themselves  on  the  losing  side. — Stock  Report, 
Tuesday. 

Emma  Abbott. — The  Emma  Abbott  opera  season  opened  last 
night,  and  to  those  who  did  not  know  something  of  this  aspirant 
for  operatic  fame  was  a  great  disappointment.  Nature  has  been 
very  unkind  to  Miss  Abbott  in  that  it  has  failed  to  furnish  her 
with  a  voice.  We  now  understand  why  she  does  not  succeed  in 
the  great  cities  of  the  East.  The  Report  warned  the  public  not  to 
be  lured  into  the  purchase  of  season  seats  for  this  Abbott  scheme. 
The  Report  is  quick  to  detect  a  fraud,  and  equally  quick  at  ex- 
posure.— Stock  Report,  Tuesday. 

An  Interesting  Notice.— In  another  column  of  to-day's  Re- 
port appears  a  notice  of  last  night's  performance  at  the  Baldwin, 
which  Miss  Abbott  will  not  paste  in  her  scrap-book,  or  which, 
should  it  be  pasted  in  her  scrap-book,  will  certainly  not  appear  in 
that  of  her  agent.  It  is  the  truth  about  Miss  Abbott  and  her  per- 
formance, and,  therefore,  it  will  receive  no  circulation  from  her  or 
hers.  It  is  a  pity  that  more  newspapers  do  not  tell  the  truth  about 
opera  companies;  if  they  did,  we  should  have  fewer  opera  com- 
panies and  no  Miss  Abbotts.  Besides,  the  truth  is  ever  so  much 
more  interesting,  not  only  to  the  public,  but  to  the  prima  donnas. — 
Stock  Report,  Tuesday. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  add  that  every  seat  in  the  Bald- 
win has  been  filled  every  evening  this  week,  and  that  in 
addition  many  people  have  been  standing.  This  does  not 
result,  in  any  way,  from  anything  said  in  any  paper  quoted 
above.  It  simply  proves  that  when  people  want  to  go  any- 
where, they  go.  The  press  can  not  damn  a  good  perform- 
ance; this  has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again.  The 
press  can  not  make  a  success  of  a  poor  performance;  this, 
too,  has  often  been  demonstrated.  The  "  lever  that  moves 
the  world  "  has  as  much  need  of  a  fulcrum  as  had  Archim- 
edes; but  the  fulcrum  it  needs  is  public  imbecility. 


It  may  be  some  consolation  to  travelers  in  this  country 
to  learn  that  a  Mr.  William  Jackson,  according  to  his  state- 
men^  in  a  London  journal,  paid  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  times  to  travel  third-class  from  Dalston  to  that  city, 
and  one  hundred  and  forty  journeys  was  obliged  to  stand; 
thirty-five  times  to  "jump  on  anywhere,"  as  he  graphi- 
cally describes  it,  and  twenty-three  times  to  let  the  train  go 
without  him.  So  that  only  one  hundred  and  thi 
journeys  werejnade  inborn parative  comfort. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


RHINEGELD. 


Gold  Washers  of  the  Winding   River  Rhine. 


My  journey  was  up  the  Rhine  from  Cologne  to  Basle. 
This  is  the  picturesque  part  of  the  river;  but,  although  1 
viewed  the  scenery  with  interest  and  pleasure,  I  did  not 
find  it  so  beautiful  as  I  expected.  Its  features  were  too 
small;  its  details  too  artificial.  The  boat  was  a  double- 
decked  steamer,  crowded  with  tourists,  most  of  whom, 
guide-book  in  hand,  were  too  much  engaged  in  reading 
their  way  onward  to  be  enjoyable  companions.  Every 
time  a  hill  with  a  ruin  on  top  of  it  came  into  view,  it  was, 
"  Oh,  look  there  1 "  or,  "I  say,  look  there ! "  or,  "  That  is 
the  castle  of  Such-and-such,  and  the  legend  (ride  Murray) 
runs  so-and-so!"  To  me  the  mountains  seemed  to  be 
molehills;  the  vineyards,  five-acre  lots  with  grandiose 
names;  and  the  landscape  generally,  like  those  miniature 
scenes  in  frames,  in  which  a  mill-wheel  revolves,  a  tiny 
cataract  descends,  a  man  is  sawing  wood,  a  woman  is 
drawing  water,  and  a  church  clock  marks  the  time  on  the 
background.  The  whole  country  appeared  as  though  it 
had  been  settled  by  pigmies,  who  had  utilized  every  inch 
of  ground  for  a  show  scene. 

I  was  glad  to  break  the  journey  at  Wiesbaden,  to  which, 
from  the  riverside,  one  drives  through  a  bit  of  more  natural 
scenery,  and  where  there  are  good  notels  and  sights  to  be 
seen  that  are  somewhat  less  monotonous  than  a  long  suc- 
cession of  artificial  landscapes  and  advertised  ruins. 
These  are  a  well  built,  well  paved,  thoroughly  clean  city, 
embellished  with  elegant  stone  and  stuccoed  residences, 
the  Kursaal,  or  gambling  hall,  the  springs,  and  the  Roman 
antiquities.  All  these  are  fully  described  in  the  guide- 
books, and  I  shall  only  allude  to  two  of  them  very  briefly — 
the  Kursaal  and  the  springs.  The  former  is  a  large  edifice 
with  central  Ionic  portico,  which  encloses  with  its  two 
wings  three  sides  of  a  spacious  lawn,  and  comprises  several 
magnificent  apartments,  among  them  a  grand  salon  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet  long  and  fifty  feet  in  height.  In 
the  centre  of  this  are  the  gambling  tables,  with  rouge-et- 
noir,  roulette,  and  other  attractions.  Dore  has  so  truth- 
fully painted  this  scene  of  beauty,  fashion,  folly,  and  dis- 
sipation, that  to  retouch  would  be  to  mar  it.  But  a  few 
years  ago  the  Kursaal  was  open  to  all  the  world;  now  it  is 
a  private  club,  with  tickets  of  admission  and  a  preliminary 
introduction.  One  night  of  it  was  enough  for  me,  and  next 
morning  I  did  the  warm  spring  business.  The  prescribed 
regimen  is  to  get  up  at  five  or  six  o'clock,  go  to  the  spring, 
buy  your  glass  or  two  of  disgusting-looking  and  sickly- 
tasting  water,  and  walk,  with  a  glassful  of  it  in  your  hand, 
sipping  as  you  walk.  The  promenade  is  paved,  covered 
overhead  with  vines,  and  lined  with  shrubbery.  The 
principal  attraction  is  beauty;  the  principal  object,  court- 
ship or  flirtation;  the  incident,  the  excuse,  the  apology,  is 
the  waters.  If  I  had  been  ten  or  fifteen  years  younger  I 
dare  say  I  should  have  liked  it  very  well;  as  it  was,  I  found 
but  little  attraction  in  sipping  a  solution  of  muriates  and 
sulphates  of  soda,  muriates  of  magnesia,  lime,  and  potassa, 
etc.,  and  so  I  gave  it  up,  and  started  for  the  railway  and 
Basle. 

The  Rhine  is  to  be  divided  into  three  distinct  portions 
— the  upper,  the  middle,  and  the  lower  river.  From  its 
sources  to  Basle  is  the  upper  Rhine;  from  Basle  to  Co- 
logne, the  middle  Rhine;  and  from  Cologne  to  the  sea, 
the  lower  Rhine.  The  auriferous  portion  of  the  river  is 
from  Basle  to  Mannheim,  and  it  is  this  that  I  particularly 
went  to  visit.  To  properly  understand  this  portion,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  briefly  sketch  the  whole.  The 
sources  of  the  Rhine  are  in  the  Alps,  about  7,500  feet 
above  the  sea.  At  Chur,  in  the  Orisons  country,  the  alti- 
tude of  the  river  is  6,580  feet;  at  Lake  Constance,  some 
forty  miles  below,  the  altitude  is  only  1,260  feet;  so  that 
from  Chur  to  Constance  the  river  is  a  mountain  torrent. 
Twenty-five  miles  below  the  lake  are  the  Falls  of  Schaff- 
hausen.  Here  the  altitude  of  the  river  is  1,250  feet.  At 
the  Falls  of  Zaufenburg  the  altitude  is  about  850  feet,  and 
at  Basle  it  is  827  feet.  This  marks  the  termination  of  the 
upper  Rhine.  From  Basle  to  Strasbourg,  or  Kehl,  the 
river  falls  at  the  average  rate  of  four  and  one-third  feet  to 
the  mile,  the  current  is  impetuous,  and  the  stream  is 
clogged  by  sand  banks,  bars,  and  islands.  This  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  auriferous  portion.  The  washings  here  rank 
as  third-class.  At  Strasbourg  the  altitude  is  about  500  feet. 
From  Strasbourg  to  Carlsruhe  is  the  best  mining  ground. 
Here  not  only  are  the  sands  of  the  river  auriferous,  but 
there  are  some  small  placers  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine, 
and  others  in  that  of  the  111,  which  flows  into  the  Rhine 
near  Strasbourg.  Twenty  miles  below  Carlsruhe  is  Phil- 
lipsburg,  and  between  these  points  are  the  second  best 
river  washings.  From  Phillipsburg  to  Mentz,  or  Wies- 
baden are  the  third  best  river  washings.  From  Stras- 
bourg to  Wiesbaden  the  river  falls  at  the  average  rate  of 
one  and  three-tenths  feet  to  the  mile,  and  the  current  runs 
about  three  miles  per  hour.  At  Wiesbaden  the  altitude  is 
about  270  feet.  Near  Coblentz,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mo- 
selle, and  at  another  place  some  fifty  miles  up  the  Moselle, 
are  situated  several  extinct  volcanoes,  whose  lava  is  said 
to  be  auriferous;  but  no  traces  of  mining  are  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  vicinity.  At  Cologne  the  altitude  of  the 
river  is  119  feet.  Below  this  point  the  stream  is  sluggish 
and  finds  its  way  into  the  North  Sea  through  six  mouths, 
two  of  which,  the  Yssel  and  the  Zeck,  were  opened  by  the 
Romans— the  former  in  B.  C.  12,  the  latter  in  A.  D.  50. 
Between  these  several  mouths  lies  the  delta,  which  is  the 
largest  in  Europe,  its  length  along  the  coast  being  iro 
miles,  and  from  Emmerich  to  the  sea  72  miles,  while  its  area 
is  4,150  square  miles.  The  sediment  conveyed  to  the  sea 
is  less  than  that  of  either  the  Rhone  or  the  Po,  amounting 
to  not  more  than  one  million  cubic  (yards  annually.  The 
width  of  the  river  at  Chur  is  260  feet;  at  the  falls,  370;  at 
Basle,  550;  from  Strasbourg  to  Spiers,  1,000  to  1,200;  at 
Mentz  and  Coblentz,  2,000;  at  Cologne  it  narrows  to  1,500, 
and  below  this  it  widens  again  to  about  2,000  feet,  until  it 
divides  at  the  delta.  At  Basle  the  depth  is  only  twelve 
feet;  from  Strasbourg  to  Cologne  it  is  navigable  in  its 
channel  for  light  draught  steamers;  below  Cologne  it  is 
navigable  for  ships.  Above  Chur  the  bed  of  the  river  is 
formed   chiefly  of  gneiss  and  porphyritic  granite,  which 


probably  contain  gold,  of  which,  however,  little  or  none 
can  find  its  way  below  Lake  Constance.  From  Lake 
Constance  to  Basle  the  formations  are  tertiary,  and  con- 
tain no  gold.  At  Basle,  granite, gneiss,  and  mica  schist  fill 
the  entire  valley,  and  appear  high  up  in  the  hills,  and  these 
rocks,  no  doubt,  furnish  the  gold  for  which  the  river  is 
washed.  On  the  hillsides  near  Basle,  and  three  hundred 
feet  higher  than  that  city,  are  banks  of  loess,  which  are  a 
standing  puzzle  to  geologists.  Deposits  of  similar  material 
occur  in  the  gorge  between  Bingen  and  Bonn,  in  the  coun- 
try between  Mayence  and  Basle,  up  the  valleys  of  the 
Neckar  and  Main,  in  the  Tannus  Gebirge,  west  of  Frank- 
fort, and  in  other  localities.  These  deposits  are  sometimes 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  thick,  and  consist  of  argilla- 
ceous matter  with  an  admixture  of  quartzose  and  micaceous 
sand;  and  were  it  not  for  the  incongruous  situations  in 
which  some  of  them  are  found,  might  be  taken  for  the 
tailings  of  long-worked  placer  mines.  The  total  length 
of  the  Rhine  is  about  950  miles.  Down  to  Basle  the  banks 
are  rocky;  to  Cologne,  hilly;  to  Dusseldorf,  sloping.  Be- 
low this  point  they  are  flat,  and  the  river  is  leveed  or 
dyked  to  the  sea.  Such  is  the  Rhine.  Now  for  its  golden 
treasures. 

In  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar  the  prolificacy  of  the  Rhine 
Valley  in  gold  must  have  been  very  great,  for  there  are 
frequent  alTusions  to  gold-spoil  in  his  account  of  the  con- 
quest of  Germany,  and  his  remittances  of  gold  from  this 
country  to  Rome  were  very  heavy.  The  method  em- 
ployed to  obtain  it  was  to  impose  a  tribute  of  gold  upon 
the  conquered,  and  enforce  it  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
This  simple  but  efficacious  method  continued  in  vogue 
for  several  centuries,  until  the  Roman  Empire  began  to 
decay.  As  this  decay  proceeded,  the  vigilance  of  the  im- 
perial officers  of  the  revenue  became  relaxed,  and  the 
slavery  of  the  German  gold-washer  came  to  an  end.  Be- 
tween the  fifth  and  tenth  centuries  it  is  probable  that  the 
Rhine  washings,  which  had  grown  to  be  odious  from  the 
slavery  connected  with  them,  were  abandoned.  Daubree 
(1846)  says  that  at  one  time  the  magistrates  of  Strasbourg 
leased  out  the  privilege  of  washing  the  river  for  gold,  and 
it  is  probable  that  similar  powers  were  exercised  by  other 
municipalities.  By  the  year  17 18,  the  washings  had  be- 
come so  poor  that  the  share  of  the  Strasbourg  magistrates 
was  only  four  or  five  ounces  of  gold  per  annum.  In  1846, 
the  entire  produce  was  estimated  at  thirty-six  pounds 
troy.  Each  washer  treated  about  four  cubic  yards  of 
gravel  per  day,  producing  altogether  from  thirty  to  forty 
cents.  In  rare  instances  the  washer  gained  from  two  dol- 
lars to  three  dollars  per  day.  The  richest  gravel  contained 
about  fifty  cents,  the  second  class  about  twenty-two  cents, 
the  third  class  about  twelve  and  one-half  cents,  and  the 
poorest  worked  about  two  and  one-half  cents,  in  gold,  to 
the  cubic  yard.  There  were  upward  of  five  hundred 
washers  along  the  river,  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  from  the 
paucity  of  the  total  produce  of  gold  that  they  only  worked 
at  intervals  during  the  year.  This  is  the  case  at  present. 
The  principal  points  washed  were,  first,  between  Chur 
and  Mayenfeld,  above  Lake  Constance  (this  was  the  scene 
of  the  Peasants'  Revolt  of  A.  D.  1396);  second,  near 
Waldhut,  not  far  from  the  River  Aar;  and  third,  between 
Basle  and  Mannheim.  This  last  is  a  stretch  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  and  of  this  portion  of  the  river  the 
best  spots  are  between  Kehl  and  Carlsruhe. 

Owing  possibly  to  the  fact  that  the  Rhine  washings 
have  always  been  confined,  with  little  exception,  to  the 
channel  of  the  river,  the  subject  of  mining  debris  did  not 
assume  sufficient  importance  to  appear  in  the  scanty 
chronicles  which  antiquity  has  bequeathed  to  us  on  the 
subject.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the  Romans  feund  it 
necessary  to  dig  two  additional  mouths  for  the  river, 
proves  that  the  discharge  of  its  waters  must  have  been 
obstructed.  That  such  obstruction  was  caused  by  mining 
debris  can  not  be  deduced  from  historical  evidence,  for 
history  says  nothing  on  the  subject,  either  concerning  this 
river  or  several  other  important  mining  streams,  as  the 
Nile,  the  Sarabut  (Pactolus),  the  Rhone,  etc.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  importance  of  the  gold  tribute  of 
ancient  Germany  is  considered,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
every  dollar  of  this  tribute  represented  at  least  four  or  five 
cubic  yards  of  sand  dug  out  of  the  river-bed,  washed, 
sifted,  and  flung  back  again,  or  left  to  be  swept  back  into 
it  by  freshets,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  this  industry 
could  have  been  conducted  upon  so  large  a  scale  as  these 
facts  imply  without  greatly  disturbing  the  previous  condi- 
tion of  the  river.  Vast  quantities  of  fine  sand  and  slick- 
ens,  held  in  mechanical  suspension,  must  have  been  car- 
ried down  the  river  from  the  gold-washings,  and  deposited 
at  every  bend,  to  be  again  and  again  carried  down  until  a 
portion  of  the  material  reached  the  mouth,  where  it  was 
arrested  by  the  action  of  the  tide,  and  precipitated  upon 
the  delta.  However,  this  is  a  subject  which  can  not  be 
studied  by  itself  without  great  danger  of  arriving  at  wrong 
conclusions. 

The  most  important  consideration  connected  with  it  is 
the  sinking  of  the  continent.  It  is  by  no  means  certain,  al- 
though it  is  tolerably  well  established,  that  the  entire  south- 
ern coast  of  the  Baltic  and  North  seas,  and  of  the  channel, 
are  slowly  sinking.  If  so,  this  fact  would  account  at  least 
in  part  for  the  formation  of  the  Rhine  delta.  Now,  what 
are  the  evidences  of  the  sinking  ?  On  the  coast  of  Brittany 
and  Normandy  are  found  submerged  forests  and  buildings 
surrounded  by  sea  water.  In  709  the  monastery  of  Mount 
St.  Michael  was  ten  leagues  from  the  sea;  it  is  now  almost 
surrounded  by  water.  Submarine  forests  are  found  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Somme,  and  peat  bogs  below  the  Bay  of 
Somme,  which  contain  the  remains  of  fresh-water  animals 
and  plants.  Banks  of  sand  and  modern  shells  are  found  at 
heights  of  fifty  feet  above  the  sea.  What  was  once  the 
plain  of  Dordrecht  is  now  a  tule  marsh.  At  Calais  the 
tide  has  invaded  the  domain  of  agriculture,  at  Dunkirk 
the  fields  are  plowed  at  a  level  of  not  more  than  a  yard 
above  the  sea,  at  Fumes  and  Ostend  the  streets  once  high 
above  the  water's  edge  are  now  within  a  few  inches  of  it, 
at  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam  the  streets  are  below  the 
highest  tides.  This  sinking  of  the  northern  portion  of  the 
European  continent  is  most  marked  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Scheldt,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Rhine.  On  the  western  coast 
of  Schleswig  the  continent  has  sunk  at  least  thirteen  feet 
during  historical  times.    When  the  little  Bay  of  Husum 


was  dyked  and  drained,  there  was  discovered  beneath  the 
bottom  a  submerged  forest  of  birches,  and  in  the  forest  a 
human  tomb.  On  the  eastern  coast  of  Schleswig,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Schlei,  the  waters  cover  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  castle.  Farther  on  is  to  be  seen  a  submerged  for- 
est. In  the  Straits  of  Fehmarn  are  found  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  wall,  and  near  Travemunde  the  sea  surrounds 
two  blocks  of  stone,  which  so  recently  as  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  stood  high  and  dry  on  the  beach. 

Many  of  the  gold-seekers  are  women.  They  seize  a 
wooden  bowl,  charred  inside  to  render  the  glistening  grains 
more  readily  visible,  kick  off  their  sabots,  pull  oflthefr 
stockings,  tuck  up  their  frocks,  and  wade  into  the  Rhine. 
After  securing  a  bowlful  of  the  auriferous  sand,  they  select 
the  soft  side  of  some  emergent  bolder  for  a  seat,  and  go  to 
work.  The  stones  and  peDbles  are  raked  out  of  the  bowl 
with  the  fingers,  then  a  sort  of  sifting  and  gyrating  motion 
is  imparted  to  the  bowl,  which  is  held  low  enough  in  the 
water  to  permit  the  surface  of  the  sand  to  be  washed  off, 
and  so  little  by  little  all  the  sand  is  washed  out  of  the  bowl 
and  the  gold  remains  at  the  bottom.  A  man  can  wash  one 
hundred  and  twenty  bowls  in  a  day  of  nine  hours;  a  wom- 
an can  wash  one  hundred.  Each  bowl  contains  a  cubic 
foot  of  sand  and  about  one-fifth  of  a  cent  in  gold.  Some 
of  the  washers  believe  that  the  gold  is  sacred. 

"  My  dear,"  said  I  to  a  buxom,  yellow-haired  lass  of 
some  twenty  summers,  who  was  washing  gold  near  Stras- 
bourg, "  how  much  do  you  earn  a  day? ' 

"A  mark,  kind  gentleman,"  she  said. 

"  Then  if  I  give  you  a  mark  will  you  come  out  of  the 
water  and  sit  by  me  here,  to  tell  of  the  river,  and  the  gold, 
and  the  beautiful  lasses  who  dig  for  it? " 

"  Nay,  kind  sir,  I  may  not  exchange  your  mark  for  mine." 

"  And  why  not,  pretty  maid  ?  "  said  I.  "Is  not  my  mark 
as  good  as  yours,  and  more  easily  earned? " 

"  Easier  earned,  it  may  be,"  rejoined  the  maiden,  "  but 
not  so  good;  for  mine" — and  here  the  minx  cunningly 
turned  her  eyes  up  to  the  firmament — "  mine  is  Rhine- 
geld!"  E.  Walter. 

January  15,  1884. 

The  following  letter  from  John  F.  Swift,  dated  at  Cal- 
cutta, December  3,  1883,  has  been  received  by  a  gentle- 
man of  this  city : 

I  am  awfully  sorry  you  did  not  come  with  me  on  this  trip;  I 
think  you  would  have  enjoyed  it.  Not  for  its  comforts,  for  it  is 
singularly  and  distressingly  uncomfortable  in  every  material;  that 
is  to  say,  every  personal  way — of  course,  referring  to  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  sleeping.  In  all  these  respects,  it  could  not  well  be  worse. 
But  laying  these  aside,  or  adapting  yourself  to  whatever  comes,  I 
must  say  that  British  India,  taken  as  a  whole  (first  its  native  popu- 
lation and  then  the  dominant  race,  and  the  curious  relations  of  the 
two,  what  has  grown  up  and  what  it  is  likely  to  lead  to,  and  how 
it  will  end,  if  end  it  ever  does),  is  by  all  odds  the  most  interesting 
country  on  this  lootstool  of  the  Almighty.  I  have  always  thought, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  thought,  for  we  are  average  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  average  American  certainly  thinks  that  British  rule 
in  India  has  worked,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  work,  great 
benefits  upon  that  country.  I  do  not  say  I  have  changed  my  mind, 
for  I  think  I  have  not,  but  I  do  think  that  the  benefits  and  bless- 
ing are  much  the  same  as  those  conferred  by  the  slave-catcher  who 
saves  the  Hottentot  from  the  miseries  of  savagery,  and  fetish,  and 
Dahomey  customs,  by  knocking  him  down  with  a  club,  tying  his 
legs,  ana  chaining  him  in  the  nold  of  a  slaver,  and  runnmg  him 
through  the  tropics  to  the  civilization  of  Cuba  or  Louisiana.  And 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  Indian  slave  has  not  yet  reached  Cuba, 
but  is  still  en  route  sweltering  in  the  middle  passage;  and  the 
happy  state  of  civilization,  and  Sunday  preaching,  and  corn-bread 
and  bacon,  and  moderate  tasks  in  the  cotton  patch,  with  only  an 
occasional  stripe  lightly  laid  on  by  the  owner  through  fear  of  dam- 
aging his  chattel,  is  still  in  the  future.  They  are  most  likely  com- 
ing, out  come  tney  have  not.  They  do  lick  'em  now  to  their 
heart's  content.  Anybody  licks  a  native — or,  at  least,  most  any- 
body does.  A  very  intelligent  young  barrister,  a  Cambridge 
graduate,  told  me  that  he  was  always  wanting  to  lick  them,  but 
that  he  did  not  dare  to.  "You  see,  '  he  said,  "the  beggars  have 
all  got  diseased  livers,  and  if  you  hit  'em  ever  so  light  a  tap,  they 
willjust  curl  up  and  die,  without  any  sort  of  reason,  only  just  to 
get  you  into  trouble."  But  they  do  hck  'em  on  all  sides.  I  have 
seen  in  the  few  days  I  have  been  here  a  dozen  or  more  licked  with 
canes,  with  whips,  with  everything,  and  they  have  only  howled 
like  boys  twelve  years  old,  but  did  not  die.  I  shall  remain 
about  ten  days  in  Calcutta.  Then  I  go  into  Benares,  Cawnpore, 
Agra,  Delhi,  and  finally  to  Bombay,  and  so  out  of  India  and  inlo 
Europe  with  reasonable  dispatch.  I  was  pretty  lonely  here  till  I 
ran  across  John  Wilson,  the  old  circus  man,  who  is  here,  and  a 
great  man  in  his  way.  He  has  a  circus  which  makes  money,  and 
he  deals  in  horses  and  makes  more.  He  has  been  excessively  kind. 
I  won  a  law-suit  lor  him  once,  and  we  have  always  been  friends. 
He  took  me  to  the  races  yesterday,  where  he  had  two  horses  run- 
ning, and  who  do  you  think  rode  one  of  John's  horses?  Lord 
William  Beresford,  a  high-up  secretary  at  Government  House,  and 
brother  to  the  Marquis  of  Walerford.  True,  the  horse,  though 
ridden  in  so  distinguished  a  manner,  was  beaten,  but  he  must  have 
felt  very  proud  even  in  his  defeat.  I  am  here  at  a  most  fortunate 
time  in  the  way  of  seeing  great  parades  and  public  shows.  And 
here  I  will  say  that  I  have  never  seen  any  public  displays  to  com- 

Sare  with  what  is  done  out  here.  It  would  appear  that  the  British 
overnment  deliberately  goes  in  to  impress  the  natives  with  its 
power  through  the  extent  and  splendor  of  all  public  events.  The 
Viceroy  (Lord  Ripon)  came  to  town  yesterday  from  his  country 
seat.  The  powder  burnt  in  salutes,  the  fire-works,  the  military 
and  civic  display,  I  have  never  seen  equaled  anywhere.  It  was 
literally  gorgeous,  and,  I  hear,  this  is  the  custom  and  is  always 
done. 

"We  were  great  friends,"  said  Madame  Nilsson  the 
other  day,  speaking  of  Mario.  "  In  1867  we  were  at  a  re- 
ception given  by  the  Duchess  of  Buccleugh.  The  old 
Duchess  of  Cambridge  was  there — the  mother  of  her  pres- 
ent royal  highness.  The  princess  was  fond  of  Mario,  and 
asked  him  to  sing  the  duet  in  the  third  act  of  '  Faust ' 
with  me.  I  was  delighted  to  sing  with  Mario,  and  I  turned 
my  face  to  him  in  expectation.  _He  was  frowning  with 
vexation,  and  feeling  in  all  his  pockets:  '  Mais — my 
lorgnette,  my  eye-glass,' he  exclaimed;  '  where  he  is  got? 
I  can  not  sing  without  my  eye-glass.'  '  But,  my  dear  Sig- 
nor  Mario,'  I  cried,  in  surprise,  '  surely  you  do  not  require 
any  glass  to  sing  music  which  you  must  know  by  heart. 
You  have  sung  it  a  hundred  times! '  '  Yes,  but  I  do  not 
know  it,  nevairetheless.  Pestel  I  have  left  him  in  the 
paletot  of  yesterday.  We  must  sing,  but  you  must  assist 
my  memory.  I  can  do  nothing  wif  a  piano.  1  remember 
very  well  on  the  stage.  There  is  the  conductor  with  his 
arm  in  motion.  That  aids  me.  So  does  the  boom !  boom! 
of  the  big  fiddle  and  the  gabble  of  the  prompter.  Come, 
let  us  begin.'  We  sang,"  but  I  had  to  prompt  him  with 
music  and  words  all  the  way  through  the  duet. ' 


THE        ARGONAUT 


AFTER    DINNER. 

No  girl  should  marry  a  Southerner  without  being  able  to 
prepare  a  ham.  This  is  about  the  process:  The  ham  is 
thoroughly  boiled,  and  then  allowed  to  steep  with  a  little 
vinegar  until  the  water  is  cold.  The  ham  not  only  be- 
comes tender,  but  the  addition  of  the  vinegar,  it  is  said, 
takes  away  the  greasy  taste.  Northerners  fancy  that  the 
best  hogs  can  be  raised  on  large  dairy  farms,  and  to  this 
end  swell  "  piggeries  "  have  been  erected,  with  marble 
troughs  and  conduit  pipes  running  from  the  barn,  whereby 
the  pigs  are  made  happy  with  an  ample  supply  of  sour 
milk.  No  doubt  the  pig  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  ar- 
rangement, but  does  the  consumer  profit?  That  is  the 
question.  Down  South,  where  there  is  plenty  of  mast  and 
nuts,  the  hogs  are  permitted  to  run  wild.  It  is  not  enough 
that  a  porker  should  be  fat  and  corpulent,  he  should  pos- 
sess a  good  flavor  as  well;  and  this  is  an  element  entirely 
left  out  of  Northern  calculations. 

In  early  times  the  process  of  curing  hams  throughout  the 
South  and  West  was  an  important  feature  of  every  well- 
kept  establishment.  In  the  South  to  a  darky,  and  in  the 
West  to  the  small  boy  of  the  family,  fell  the  lot  of  taking 
charge  of  the  smoke-house.  Corn-cobs,  when  obtainable, 
were  considered  the  best  fuel.  They  were  heaped  up  in  a 
huge  pile  in  the  middle  of  the  earthen  floor,  and  covered 
with  just  enough  earth  or  ashes  to  make  a  smoke  without 
putting  the  fire  out.  Possibly  the  fact  that  the  hog  is  what 
the  South  has  to  depend  upon  largely  accounts  for  this  fos- 
tering of  the  porcine  industry. 

As  the  hog  was  slain  on  the  premises,  everything  was 
utilized;  even  the  drippings,  which  were  converted  into  a 
kind  of  sausage.  Among  the  country  people  in  France 
this  article  of  food  is  called  euphemistically  "  le  boudin 
noir."  It  is  given  as  a  present  to  friends,  and  considered 
a  great  delicacy;  and  very  rightly,  too,  for  the  black  pud- 
ding is  indeed  the  very  prince  of  sausages. 


Oh,  those  early  days  of  old  America,  will  they  ever  re- 
turn?— when  young  people  married  young;  when  the  girls 
were  red-cheeked,  healthy,  and  loving;  when  prostitution 
was  unknown,  and  when  marrying  for  money  was  a  vice 
not  yet  imported;  when  young  gins  were  worshiped,  as  I 
fear  they  no  longer  are ;  when  they  made  loyal  sisters,  good 
daughters,  and  loving  wives.  I  am  not  inclined  to  the  be- 
lief that,  as  old  Father  Time  wears  on,  he  grows  weaker  and 
more  decrepit,  craftier  and  more  sinful.  On  the  contrary, 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  concede  that,  in  the  long  run, 
with  the  progress  of  civilization,  life  is  longer,  more  com- 
fortable, more  refined,  and,  in  a  quiet  way,  susceptible  of 
being  just  as  noble.  Still,  if  ever  I  should  indulge  in  Uto- 
pian theories,  I  should  place  the  golden  age  of  man  at  the 
period  when  this  fair  continent  was  being  settled  and  de- 
veloped by  the  grand  Anglo-Saxon  race. 


'Tis  a  pity  that  some  one  does  not  do  for  America  what 
a  host  of  Englishmen  have  done  for  England,  and  what 
Freytag,  perhaps  more  than  any  German,  has  done  for 
Germany— viz.,  illustrate  and  reconstruct  the  early  life  of 
the  Americans,  from  their  beginning  as  a  people  with  one 
government  and  common  hopes,  and,  if  infused  with  the 
freshness  of  young,  vigorous  effort,  still  under  the  influence 
of  the  time-hallowed  traditions  of  the  old  world.  Indeed, 
if  this  is  not  done  soon,  by  the  medium  of  old  letters  and 
newspapers  still  in  existence,  it  is  to  be  feared  it  never  can 
be  doneat  all.  There  are  many  curious  customs  that  are 
now  entirely  obsolete.  Who  gives  or  goes  to"infairs"? 
Who  dances  now  to  the  tune  of  "  Come,  Haste  to  the 
Wedding,"  and  "  Money  Musk  "?  Where  are  now  the  old 
country  dances,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  the  Coquette? 

But  recently  I  overfieard  a  young  girl  discussing  the 
Lancers  and  quadrille,  and  openly  confessing  that  she  could 
not  endure  them.  "  They  can't  dance  the  minuet,"  she 
said,  with  a  superb  toss  of  her  head  (old  bachelor  as  I  am, 
how  I  should  like  to  have  been  able  to  dance  the  minuet 
with  her),  "  and  so  they  murder  the  quadrille  instead." 
Plucky  girl,  and  quite  right,  too !  Fancy  any  one  attempt- 
ing to  dance  the  Coquette  nowadays !  The  girl  advancing, 
apparently,  to  one  conceited  fellow  and  then  darting  off 
to  another  perhaps  more  conceited  still,  and  then,  sorry 
for  her  misdeed,  returning  again  to  Number  One  in  gra- 
cious feminine  condescension.  And  all  this  done  strictly 
within  the  rhythm  and  with  the  delicious  coquetry  of  the 
lady,  whose  resources,  when  she  chooses  to  employ  them, 
far  exceed,  in  variety  and  potency,  the  supposed  sprightli- 
ness  of  la  fille  ordinaire.  What  movement  in  all  this, 
what  poetry  of  motion,  what  firmness  of  step!  What  ab- 
sence of  the  romping  which  is  now  supposed  to  be  "  such 
good  fun  "!  What  an  absence  of  the  coarse,  loud,  horse- 
laugh with  which  the  modern  country-dance  is  danced ! 
This  is  all  over  now,  nothing  but  self-consciousness  and 
minauderie  remain. 

• — 

_  Whenever  I  hear  any  one  declaiming  against  early  mar- 
riages, I  think  of  the  time  when  girls  married  at  fifteen  and 
sixteen  and  men  at  nineteen  and  twenty.  Doubtless  this 
was,  as  you  say,  very  rash ;  yet  many  a  grandfather  has  out- 
lived his  grandsons.  Let  the  philosophers  have  it  other- 
wise if  they  please,  the  fact  will  still  remain  that  the  pru- 
dential marriage,  so-called,  produces  weak  and  sickly 
children,  and  often  conceals  under  the  thin  cloak  of  the 
world's  approval  much  real,  if  secret,  misery.  These 
philosophers,  indeed,  are  very  fond  of  pointing  to  the  large 
number  of  unhappy  marriages  without  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  the  much  greater  number  that  are  quite  the  reverse. 
In  fact,  a  happy  marriage  creates  no  great  stir  in  the  world. 
People  are  supposed  to  marry  largely  for  the  sake  of  being 
happy,  and  the  presumption  is  that  they  have  gained  what 
they  desire.  The  chronicles  of  a  congenial  married  exist- 
tence  do  not  readily  find  their  way  into  the  newspaper  or  the 
divorce-court. 

•— — 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  now,  there  is  the  amplest 
evidence  that  our  forefathers  were  clearly  against  anything 
but  a  love-match.    It  is  certain  that  before  them,  at  least, 


the  comedy  of  January  and  May  was  seldom  rehearsed. 
If  any  old  fellow  should  presume  to  take  unto  himself  a 
young  wife,  there  was  a  fearful  row  in  consequence.  The 
whole  neighborhood  would  be  up  in  arms  with  tin  pans 
and  horns,  making  night  hideous  with  shrill  discord  and 
horrid  clamor.  This  ceremony,  which  crept  into  the 
Western  country  from  the  South,  was  called  a  "  chivaree  " 
(Chari-Vari?).  It  was  nothing,  after  all,  but  the  well- 
known  "  horning"  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ireland, 
but  it  clearly  voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  community;  as 
the  old  song  goes,  "  Pour  jeune  femme  il  faut  jeune  mari." 

Another  curious  marriage  custom  of  the  early  West  is 
the  "  infair."  After  the  bridal  party  had  proceeded  to 
the  bride's  father's  house  and  had  partaken  of  the  wed- 
ding breakfast,  another  entertainment  was  given  by  the 
groom  on  the  occasion  of  the  bride's  entrance  into  her 
husband's  house.  This  entertainment,  which  consisted 
mainly  of  a  supper,  was  called  an  "  infair,"  and  no  doubt 
grew  out  of  the  not  altogether  obsolete  custom  of  "  bed- 
ding the  bride."  The  word  "infair,"  or  more  properly, 
"  infare,"  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  word  of  great  antiquity,  and 
was  peculiar  enougn  to  attract  the  attention  of  our  fore- 
fathers, who  seldom,  indeed,  troubled  themselves  about 
the  origin  of  a  word  they  perfectly  understood.  They  de- 
rived the  word  thus:  In-fair,  "  the  going  in  of  the  fair." 
This  is  something  quite  unique  in  the  way  of  philology, 
and  it  is  a  pity  to  disturb  so  gallant  an  interpretation ;  but 
compound  words  are  rarely  formed  with  an  ellipsis  of  both 
noun  and  verb.  The  root  fare  means  "  to  go,"  and  in- 
fare  means  simply  "entrance."  The  word  was  preserved 
in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  brought  to  Virginia  by 
the  Scotch-Irish,  and  thence  was  carried  by  the  early 
settlers  over  the  whole  Western  and  Southern  country. 
Though  both  an  Anglo-Saxon  and  Scotch  dialect  word, 
there  is  no  record  of  its  having  been  applied  anywhere 
except  in  the  United  States  to  a  bride.  This,  however, 
does  not  prove  much,  for  it  was  long  absent  from  our  own 
dictionaries,  though  I  see  that  the  late  editions  of  Web- 
ster and  Worcester  have  the  word  both  correctly  derived 
and  explained. 

No  language  is  so  interesting  philologically  as  the  Eng- 
lish. It  not  only  contains  the  latest  changes  from  the 
root-type,  but  it  also  often  preserves  that  root-type  un- 
changed in  all  its  primeval  symplicity.  This  peculiarity  is 
found  lurking  in  the  simplest  words.  Take  "foot-pad" 
for  instance.  The  word  "  foot,"  of  course,  is  easily  class- 
ified. It  belons  to  the  same  group  as  the  Latin  pes ,ped-is, 
the  Greek  potts,  pod-os,  the  German  fuss.  According  to 
Grimm's  law  of  progression  of  mutes,  the  p  in  English 
changes  into/,  the  d  into  /.  In  this  way  the  consonants 
are  accounted  for,  but  how  about  the  vowels?  The  sounds 
oo,  ou,  and  e  are  evidently  weakenings;  we  must  go,  there- 
fore, to  some  older  form.  Accordingly  in  an  elder-sister 
language,  Sanskrit,  we  find  the  root  pad,  "  to  go."  This 
brings  us  back  again  to  our  word  "foot-pad."  Both  words, 
then,  have  the  same  root — one  has  submitted  to  change, 
the  other  has  remained  as  it  was.  If  our  reasoning  is  true, 
"  foot-pad  "  must  have  originally  been  a  very  innocent 
word,  meaning  simply  a  man  who  goes  on  foot.  We  do 
not  know  why  respectability  should  have  been  so  generously 
accorded  to  horsemen,  and  denied  to  their  less  fortunate 
brethren;  but  evidently  the  foot-goer  did  not  behave  him- 
self through  the  centuries,  for  the  word  is  now  applied  ex- 
clusively to  those  gentlemen  who,  combining  business  with 
pleasure,  exercise  Doth  themselves  and  you  by  taking  the 
air  and  relieving  you  of  your  watch  and  purse  at  the  same 

time. 

» — 

I  have  implied,  if  I  have  not  said  it,  that  no  one  has  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  early  American  life  and  in- 
stitutions. Perhaps  I  must  make  two  honorable  excep- 
tions, Mr.  Joel  Chandler  Harris  ("Uncle  Remus")  and 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Leland  ("  Hans  Breitmann  ").  The  former 
has  "  worked  the  claim  "  through  the  negro,  and  the  latter 
is  now  doing  it  through  the  Indian.  Mr.  Harris,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  has  established  the  existence  of  the  Rey- 
necke  Fuchs  myth  in  this  country.  To  the  evidence  he  has 
already  collected  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  add  my 
mite.  Every  one  who  has  read  in  any  of  the  different  forms 
the  strange  adventures  of  Reynard  the  Fox,  will  remember 
the  ruse  by  which  the  wily  fox  entraps  his  enemy,  Bruin,  by 
telling  him  that  he  knows  where  some  excellent  honey  is 
to  be  found.  After  some  careful  manipulation,  Reynard 
succeeds  in  getting  Bruin  to  go  to  a  tree  that  has  been  split 
and  wedged.  Bruin  is  told  that  the.  honey  is  inside,  and 
when  he  is  busily  engaged  looking  for  the  coveted  delicacy, 
Reynard  knocks  the  wedge  out'and  Bruin  is  held  fast.  He 
succeeds  in  wrenching  himself  out,  to  be  sure,  but  only  to 
be  beaten  by  the  farm  hand,  stoned  by  the  children,  chased 
by  the  whole  population  to  the  river  side,  where,  by  plung- 
ing in,  he  finds  release  from  torment,  and  swims  to  the 
other  side  very  much  used  up  and  his  winter  suit  very  much 
the  worse  for  wear.  Is  it  merely  a  coincidence  that  one  of 
the  commonest  moods  stories  out  West  in  early  times  dealt 
with  the  trials  of  an  unsuspecting  red-man  who  had  been 
similarly  served  by  a  brave  backwoodsman  ? 


It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  what  is  now  the  fair  and 
populous  State  of  Kentucky  should  have  been  only  fifty 
years  ago  the  dark  hunting-ground  of  the  Red  Indian. 
Indeed  the  sufferings  and  hardships  of  Daniel  Boone  and 
his  followers  have  hardly  been  sufficiently  realized. 
Imagine  what  must  have  been  the  life^of  the  handful  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  were  right  in  the  middle 
of  a  territory  where  Indians  came  not  to  live,  but  to  fight. 
The  Indians  of  the  South  came  to  fight  with  the  Indians 
of  the  North.  A  touching  story  is  told  (the  story  is  touch- 
ing because  it  is  true)  of  an  American  mother  who  was 
surprised  by  Indians  while  doing  the  week's  washing.  She 
had  one  hand  in  her  wash-tub,  and  she  was  ladling  out 
some  hot  soft-soap  with  the  other,  when  she  espied  the 
face  of  an  Indian  peering  in  at  the  window.  Quick  as 
thought,  she  threw  the  whole  contents  of  the  ladle  full 
into  the  red  man's  face.  The  brave  howled  with  pain. 
He  had  never  been  quite  so  highly  flattered  before.  The 
other  Indians,  however,  were  delighted,  and  grunted  out 


their  satisfaction  in  such  expressions  as  these:  "Good 
squaw!  Ugh!  ugh!  Plucky  squaw!"  They  further  tes- 
tified their  appreciation  by  sparing  her  life,  and  by  taking 
her  and  her  child  away  into  captivity  with  them.  Through 
the  long  winter  nights  the  mother  nursed  her  poor  babe  in 
the  Indian  wigwams.  But  the  life  was  a  distressing  one. 
The  food  was  bad,  and  the  smoke  of  the  wigwam  made 
the  child  cry.  The  mother,  fearful  lest  the  chiefs  would 
become  impatient  and  kill  her  child  outright,  would  croon 
to  it  in  a  pleading  voice:  "  Don't  be  cross,  honey;  don't 
be  cross."  Death  soon  came  to  the  poor  mother;  the 
child,  however,  lived,  grew  up  to  be  a  fine  girl,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  tribe.  With  bungling  pathos  her  Indian 
foster-fathers  called  her  "  Cross-Honey."  The  devotion 
of  the  American  mother  had  touched  even  the  Indian 
heart.  Viveur. 

STORYETTES. 
Grave   and   Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  shop-keeper  sounds  upon  the  counter  a  piece  of 
money  that  a  citizen  had  just  given  him.  "  I  do  not  like 
to  have  my  money  examined  so  minutely,"  says  the  cus- 
tomer. "  But  the  piece  might  be  counterfeit,  sir."  "  Ex- 
actly; that's  just  the  reason!" 

In  a  little  restaurant :  One  of  the  regular  customers  offers 
the  cook  a  large  hair  ring  as  a  New  Year's  gift.  "  A  ring 
made  of  your  hair!"  cried  the  astonished  cook.  "No, 
Josephine,  they  are  yours;  I  have  picked  them  out  of  the 
soups  that  you  have  served  us  during  the  past  year." 


Yves  Guyot,  the  Paris  journalist,  tells  how  King  Louis 
XVIII. ,  when  he  returned  from  exile,  asked  Fouche  if  his 
movements  had  been  watched  by  spies.  Fouche  admitted 
that  the  Duke  de  Blacas  had  been  so  employed.  "  And 
how  much  did  you  give  him? "  asked  Louis.  "  Two  hun- 
dred thousand  livres,"  was  the  reply.  "  Good,"  said  the 
monarch,  "  I  find  he  did  not  cheat  me.     We  went  halves." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  professor  to  his  medical  students, 
assembled  in  clinic,  "  I  have  often  pointed  out  to  you  the 
remarkable  tendency  to  consumption  of  those  who  play 
upon  wind  instruments.  In  this  case  now  before  us  we 
have  a  well-marked  development  of  lung  disease,  and  I 
was  not  surprised  to  find,  on  questioning  the  patient,  that 
he  is  a  member  of  a  brass  band.  Now,  sir,"  continued  the 
professor,  addressing  the  consumptive,  "will  you  please 
tell  the  gentlemen  what  instrument  you  play  on?"  "I 
blays  der  drum,"  said  the  sick  man. 
* — 

A  well-known  clergyman  in  the  north  of  England  enter- 
tained recently  a  brother  clergyman  from  some  distance. 
The  evening  being  unpropitious,  he  asked  him  to  remain 
for  the  night.  At  dusk  the  clergyman  asked  his  guest  to 
step  into  the  manse  while  he  gave  orders  to  have  his  con- 
veyance ready  in  the  morning.  As  the  visitor  entered  the 
manse  the  clergyman's  wife  mistook  him  in  the  dusk  for 
her  husband,  and,  seizing  the  pulpit  Bible  which  was  on 
the  lobby  table,  brought  the  full  weight  of  it  across  his 
shoulders,  exclaiming  emphatically:  "Take  that  for  ask- 
ing the  ugly  wretch  to  stay  all  night." 
— =•— 

A  gentleman  in  a  street  car,  while  reading  a  newspaper, 
discovered  a  paragraph  that  struck  him  as  particularly 
funny.  "  Here  is  something  good,"  said  he  to  his  neigh- 
bor, and  he  read  the  item  to  him.  A  tired  look  swept 
over  the  gentleman's  face,  but  he  never  smiled.  Presently 
the  reader  came  across  another  paragraph  that  tickled  his 
fancy.  "  I  will  try  him  with  this  one,"  he  said.  He  did 
so,  and  a  tear  actually  welled  out  of  his  neighbor's  eye  and 
coursed  slowly  down  his  cheek.  "  Heavens,  man ! "  was 
the  exclamation,  "  what's  the  matter  with  you?  Have  you 
no  sense  of  humor?  What  do  you  do  to  pass  away  the 
time,  anyway?  "  Looking  mournfully  out  of  the  window, 
the  stranger  replied:  "I  am  a  proof-reader  on  a  comic 
weekly."  _ 

The  last  seat  in  the  horse-car  had  just  been  taken,  when 
a  very  pompous,  nervous  old  gentleman  boarded  it,  and, 
casting  his  eye  around  in  search  of  a  place  in  which  to  de- 
posit nimself,  discovered  that  a  little  boy  occupied  the 
corner  seat  at  the  farther  end,  The  old  gentleman  evi- 
dently made  up  his  mind  to  have  the  corner  seat,  and, 
approaching  the  youngster,  he  said:  "  My  good  little  boy, 
you  are  younger  than  I  am,  and  can  stand  the  strain  upon 
your  legs  better  than  I  can,  for  I  have  so  much  more  to 
hold  up.  Won't  you,  like  a  good  little  boy,  give  me  your 
seat?"  "  Naw,"  said  the  boy,  stonily  gazing  at  the  old 
gentleman.  "  You  should  be  more  polite,  my  boy,  and 
more  obliging.  You  know  that  if  your  father  were  to  come 
in  now  andask  you  for  your  seat  you  would  give  it  to  him." 
"  You  betcher  life  I  would,"  answered  the  boy  in  a  truly 
obliging  spirit,  "  'cause  I  wouldn't  ride  in  no  car  wid  no 
ghost.  _ 

How  did  they  drink  in  the  good  old  days?  The  king 
once  said  to  Sir  John  Irwin,  the  Commander-in-Chief  in 
Ireland:  "They  tell  me,  Sir  John,  you  like  a  glass  of 
wine?"  " Those  who  have  reported  that  fact,"  answered 
Sir  John,  bowing  profoundly,  "  have  done  me  great  injus- 
tice— I  like  a  bottle."  Pitt  and  Dundas  drank  at  one  sit- 
ting seven  bottles  at  an  inn  on  the  road  to  Walmer.  The 
Duke  of  Rutland  killed  himself  by  drinking  all  night  and 
then  eating  six  or  seven  turkey's  eggs  for  breakfast.  Claret 
was  the  favorite  drink  in  Ireland.  A  French  traveler,  after 
incautiously  refreshing  himself  with  a  tumbler  of  whisky 
cried  out:  "Levin  du  pays  est  diablement  fort!"  Soit 
is,  but  claret  taken  in  moderation  hurts  no  man.  When 
another  convivial  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
who,  of  course,  being  a  duke,  had  married  a  daughter  of 
the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  was  dining  with  Mr.  Sneyd,  the 
great  wine-merchant,  Mr.  Sneyd  drank  so  much  of  his  own 
claret  that  he  tumbled  under  the  table.  Mr.  Sneyd  was 
lifted  up  and  replaced  in  his  chair,  upon  which  somebody 
said:  "  I  believe  this  is  the  first  instance  of  a  P 
Lord  Lieutenant  being  present  at  the  elevation  of 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


"Bavardin's"  Letter. 

■  Dear  Argonaut:  The  winter  season  still  remains,  so 
far  as  society  gayeties  are  concerned,  in  an  unsatisfactory 
state.  The  most  enthusiastic  member  of  the  beau  monde 
must  acknowledge  that  the  winter  is  dull.  All  the  large 
balls,  bridal  receptions,  and  cotillion  clubs,  so  confidently 
expected— nay  promised — at  the  opening  of  the  season, 
have  faded  into  shadows  as  time  has  gone  on.  Even  the 
hope  that  the  last  of  the  Cricket  Club  receptions  would 
witness  Miss  Flood's  long-talked  of  "  german  "  has  proved 
delusive.  However,  Lent  is  still  a  fortnight  off,  and  Mrs. 
Hager  is  yet  to  be  relied  on,  and  several  other  affairs  are 
spoken  about,  of  which  more  anon.  The  festivities  of  the 
past  week  have  been  largely  in  the  musical  line.  Our  good- 
ly city  is  somewhat  famed  socially  for  taking  things  in  fits 
and  starts.  One  season  kettle-drums  were  all  the  rage; 
then  commerce  parties  held  sway,  followed  by  weekly  and 
fortnightly  dances  of  various  clubs;  but  this  year  soirees  mu- 
sicales  and  formal  dinner-parties  seem  to  have  been  the 
favorite  form  of  entertainments  in  society  circles.  Of 
the  musicales,  that  given  by  Mrs.  Governor  Stoneman,  on 
Friday  evening,  was  a  pleasant  little  gathering,  very'  infor- 
mal and  unpretentious.  On  Monday  evening,  Mrs.  Jewett 
at  the  Grand'Hotel  and  Mrs.  Henry  Newton  at  the  Palace 
held  receptions,  at  which  music,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
was  the  distinctive  feature,  Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson  and  Air. 
Fred  Sharon  proving  the  "  bright  particular  stars  "  vocally 
at  the  latter  gathering.  On  1  hursday  evening  the  Schu- 
mann Club  gave  its  initial  concert  at  B'nai  B'rith  Hall. 
The  feature  of  this  club  is  the  fact  of  its  being  composed 
entirely  of  female  voices,  at  least  sixty  in  number,  and 
their  skillful  leader,  Mr.  David  Loring,  has  shown  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  "  female  voice  divine,"  un- 
aided by  the  deeper  tones  of  the  masculine  organ.  The 
audience  was  extremely  fashionable  and  highly  apprecia- 
tive, comprising  some  of  our  noted  dilettanti.  On  Wednes- 
day evening  of  this  week  the  Loring  Club  gave  one  of  their 
present  series  of  concerts,  which  was  crowded  with  society 
as  well  as  musical  people.  Among  the  dinner-givers  have 
been  Mayor  Bartlett,  who  most  hospitably  entertained  ex- 
Mayor  Howe  of  St.  Louis  and  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  on  Wednesday  evening  at  his  residence  on 
Hyde  Street.  A  most  agreeable  evening  was  spent,  toasts 
and  humorous  speeches  having  been  freely  indulged  in. 
Marquis  Oliver  gave  a  very  elaborate  banquet  in  honor  of 
Archbishop  Riordan  on  Tuesday  evening,  when  twenty 
gentlemen  were  guests.  The  decorations  of  his  residence 
are  said  to  have  been  remarkably  fine,  the  piece  de 
resistance  having  been  a  monster  bank  of  choice  exotics  in 
the  centre  of  the  dinner-table.  Surely  the  newly  arrived 
prelate  must  be  convinced  that  there  never  were  more 
hospitable  people  than  his  present  flock.  The  Sam  May- 
ers gave  a  part 'ie  carre  during  the  week,  and  on  Wednesday 
evening  General  Barnes  entertained  the  visiting  party  of 
New  Yorkers  at  a  stag  dinner.  In  the  dancing  line  the 
chief  event  has  been  the  Bradley  kettle-drum  given  to 
bring  out  Miss  Grace,  the  second  daughter  of  that  agree- 
able family.  The  invitations  were  issued  for  last  Saturday 
afternoon,  but  it  was  past  ten  at  night  when  the  guests  de- 
parted, so  pleasantly  aid  the  time  pass.  The  whole  house 
was  thrown  open  for  the  occasion,  and  draped  with  the 
customary  garlands  of  smilax  and  greens,  and  profusely 
decorated  with  cut  flowers  and  elaborate  pieces.  Eight 
young  ladies — the  Misses  Durbrow,  Dodge,  Lent,  Hull, 
Brown,  Godley,  and  Dearborn — assisted  the  fair  debutante 
and  her  sister  in  presiding  over  the  duties  of  the  several 
small  tables  ranged  in  the  dining-room,  from  which  re- 
freshments were  dispensed.  The  long  drawing-room  was 
canvased  for  dancing,  for  which  amusement  Ballenberg 
furnished  the  music.  So  it  goes  without  saying  that  it  was 
all  that  could  be  desired.  On  Friday  evening  the  Crickets 
held  their  last  meeting  this  season  at  the  residence  of 
Colonel  Eyre,  on  Sutter  Street.  There  was  a  full  at- 
tendance, and  the  young  people  enjoyed  their  dance 
greatly,  although  the  efficient  and  popular  secretary  of  the 
club,  Miss  Jarboe,  who  has  been  so  energetic  a  promoter 
of  its  success,  was  absent,  having  left  that  day  on  the 
steamer  Mariposa  for  a  sLx-weeks'  trip  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands;  Miss  May  Smith  was  also  among  the  missing. 
The  club  will  reorganize  during  the  summer  for  lawn- 
tennis,  at  San  Rafael,  the  place  whence  it  originally 
sprang  into  existence.  On  Monday  evening  of  this  week 
the  ladies  of  the  Grand  and  Palace  Hotels  gave  the  first 
of  a  series  of  dances,  which  they  intend  giving  weekly,  in 
the  dining-room  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  during  the  rest  of 
the  season.  Monday  night,  also,  the  first  night  of  the 
Emma  Abbott  opera  season,  drew  out  a  large  audience  of 
fashionable  people,  who  filled  the  Baldwin  Theatre,  making 
the  scene  a  brilliant  mingling  of  pretty  faces  and  gay 
toilets.  Several  opera  parties  were  present,  notably  one  in 
the  left  hand  proscenium  box,  but  one  of  the  party  said  the 
rain  dampened  their  fun  considerably,  taken  as  an  after- 
piece when  supper  was  in  order.  Miss  Faithfull's  lecture 
on  the  same  evening  drew  a  more  sedate  and  serious  por- 
tion of  our  society,  who  enjoyed  greatly  her  remarks  on 
"  Modern  Shams."  This  talented  lady  has  been  cordially 
received  by  our  people;  she  has  accepted  the  compliment 
of  a  reception  tendered  by  the  Ebell  Club  of  Oakland. 
On  Tuesday  evening  last  Mrs.  E.  G.  Lyons  gave  the  sec- 
ond of  her  musical  receptions  this  winter,  notwithstanding 
the  inclement  weather.  The  guests  were  numerous,  and 
the  musical  exercises  of  a  satisfactory  nature;  a  gay  cotil- 
lion, led  by  Mr.  M.  Birchanton,  terminating  the  festivi- 
ties. Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins  has  returned  to  us,  bringing 
Mr.  Moses  Hopkins  and  his  bride,  so  society  may  reason- 
ably hope  for  a  wedding  reception  in  the  beautiful  home 
on  Nob  Hill.  The  evening  of  their  arrival  Mrs.  Timothy 
Hopkins  made  the  residence  en  fete  with  exquisite  floral 
devices  of  welcome,  and  a  party  of  intimate  friends  assem- 
bled to  greet  the  owner  and  her  guests.  Miss  Anna  La- 
throp,  Mrs.  Stanford's  sister,  was  also  one  of  the  traveling 
party.  On  dit  Mrs.  Coleman,  of  Sutter  Street,  has  de- 
cided to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  winter  in  New  York, 
so  the  many-windowed  mansion  will  doubtless  be  closed 
to  society  this  season.  Quite  a  number  of  prominent 
members  of  the  haut  ton  are  meditating  an  Eastern  hegira 


ere  long.  Mrs.  Henley  Smith  and  Miss  Gwin  are,  I  hear, 
arranging  a  party  for  the  Mardi  Gras  festival  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  will  join  Dr.  Gwin  in  the  East.  Miss  Griffiths 
left  last  week  for  New  York,  accompanied  by  her  brother, 
who,  report  says,  will  bring  a  bride  back  with  him. 
From  New  York  comes  the  news  of  Miss  Sadie  Bourne's 
wedding,  the  groom,  Mr.  Moody,  being  a  brother  of  her 
sister's  husband.  Rumors  of  different  engagements  are 
flying  through  society,  none  of  them  sufficiently  reliable  to 
speak  of  positively.  That  accredited  to  Mr.  Morrow, 
however,  is  looked  upon  by  his  friends  as  a  "  sure  thing." 
The  ladies  owe  the  Park  Commissioners  a  special  vote  of 
thanks  for  their  promptand  effectual  action  in  ridding  the 
beach  of  its  late  most  disagreeable  occupants,  thereby  ren- 
dering a  ride  or  drive  along  there  once  more  a  "  thing  of 
beauty  and  a  joy,"  etc.  On  Saturday  afternoon,  should 
the  weather  hold  up,  a  merry  party  of  equestrians  will  en- 
joy it  in  a  canter.  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker's  musicale  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Decorative  Art  Society,  on  Tuesday  evening 
next,  is  exciting  much  interest  in  society  circles.  Henry 
Heyman  will  preside  over  the  musical  exercises,  which  will 
be  of  an  exceptional  order.  Dancing  and  refreshments 
will  probably  prolong  the  affair  until  after  midnight. 

Bavardix. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
It  is  reported  that  Robert  Morrow  is  engaged  to  Miss  Townsend 
of  New  Orleans;  that  young  Mr.  Grittiths  oFHarrison  Street,  who 
left  for  the  East  last  week  in  company  with  his  sister,  will  return 
in  the  course  of  six  weeks  with  a  New  York  belle  as  his  bride; 
that  Alfred  Yer  Mehr  will  shortly  be  united  to  Miss  Stewart, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  C.  j.  Stewart  of  Glen  Ellen,  Sonoma;  that 
Miss  Cassie  Adams  is  engaged  to  Charles  Coon;  that  Miss  Hattie 
Crouch  is  the  fiancee  of  Charles  Jackson,  son  of"  Colonel  Jackson 
of  Sutter  Street ;  and  that  Commodore  Dana,  U.  S.  N.,  is  engaged 
to  Fannie  T.  Smith,  daughter  of  Denton  T.  Smith  of  New  York. 
Next  Wednesday  evening,  February  13th,  Miss  Emelie  Runyon,  of 
Santa  Rosa,  will  be  united  in  marriage  to  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Earl,  at 
the  Church  of  the  Incarnation,  in  Santa  Rosa.  Miss  Runyon  is  well 
known  in  San  Francisco  society,  and  is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Arthur 
Brown,  wife  of  the  civil  engineer  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad. 
A  reception  will  beheld  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  mother  after 
the  ceremony,  to  attend  which  a  large  number  of  San  Franciscans 
and  Oaklanders  will  go  up  to  Santa  Rosa  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Benson,  Miss  Lillie  Benson,  and  maid,  and 
Miss  S.  Kip  Pffineroy,  will  pass  the  winter  in  Washington.  Miss 
Carrie  Gwin,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Henley  Smith,  are  among  the 
Pacific  Coasters  who  purpose  assisting  at  the  Mardi  Gras  festivi- 
ties in  New  Orleans,  returning  later  with  the  Hon.  William  M. 
Gwin,  who  is  now  in  the  East.  Mrs.  James  Coleman  has  concluded 
to  prolong  her  stay  East.  Mr.  F.'S.  Chadbourne  has  left  for  a 
month's  absence.  Among  prominent  society  people  who  left  for 
the  islands  by  the  last  steamer  were  Captain  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Ains- 
worth,  the  Misses  Ainsworth,  Miss  Jarboe,  Miss  Anderson,  Mrs. 
Paul  Neumann,  the  Misses  Neumann,  Major  A.  S.  Bender,  Doctor 
J.  H.  Stallard,  and  others.  The  Baron  and  Baroness  Yon  Schroe- 
der  are  finally,  though  temporarily,  installed  in  their  San  Luis 
Obispo  ranch,  previous  to  their  European  tour,  which  they  con- 
template in  about  three  months.  They  will  in  the  immediate  fut- 
ure visit  Paso  Robles  Springs,  the  Sierra  Madre  Yilla,  Los  An- 
geles, and  severalother  points  of  interest  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  State.  Mrs.  R.  1 ,  Allan  and  daughter,  Miss  Viola,  are  at 
present  visiting  in  Santa  Barbara.  Captain  J.  O.  Eldridge  and 
John  McKee,  manager  of  Tallant's  Bank,  went  up  on  Monday  to 
Sacramento  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Capital  Gas  Company. 
Miss  Edith  Thome  is  visiting  Mrs.  Doctor  Thome  in  San  Jose. 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Goodall  are  also  visiting  there  in  consequence  of 
the  Stewart-Martin  wedding  last  Tuesday,  a  social  event  of  much 
interest  in  that  locality.  Mrs.  Hamilton  Smith  and  daughter  left 
Thursday  last  for  the  East.  Ex-Governor  Kincaid,  of  Nevada, 
will  leave  shortly  for  Washington,  to  be  gone  about  three  months. 
Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Richmond  has  returned  from  a  three  months'  visit 
to  Napa.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Metcalf  returned  home  last  week  after 
a  year  s  absence.  Edward  Hopkins,  who  came  down  from  the  cap- 
ital to  remain  a  few  days,  has  returned;  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker, 
in  company  with  Mrs.  C.  H.  Hubbard,  returned  home  Wednesday. 
Miss  Katie  Grimm  remained  as  guest  of  Miss  Fannie  Hubbard 
during  their  absence.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crouch  have  returned  there 
from  San  Francisco.  Mrs.  John  Boggs,  of  Colusa,  having  com- 
pleted her  visit  to  Red  Bluff,  returned  to  her  temporary  home 
in  Benicia.  Consul  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Bee  are  for  the  present 
entertaining  Mrs.  M.  Denny,  wife  of  the  United  States  Consul- 
General  to  China.  Mrs.  John  McMullin  has  had  for  guests  the 
Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Shepard,  of  Santa  Rosa.  She  is  anticipating  a 
visit  shortly  from  her  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Hayes  (»« 
Anna);  her  second  daughter,  Miss  Lilo,  at  present  the  guest  of 
General  and  Mrs.  Willey,  at  the  Ebbitts  House,  in  Washington, 
and  Miss  Dora  Miller,  are  classed  among  the  acknowledged  belles 
of  Washington  this  winter.  Miss  Lilo  will  return  home  shortly, 
and  en  route  will  visit  New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Brooks 
Jr.  are  in  town,  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brooks.  Mrs.  D.  W. 
Earl  has  for  the  winter  Mrs.  Sanger,  mother  of  Mrs.  Pullman,  of 
Chicago,  visiting  her,  who  will  remain  until  spring.  Among  the 
Eastern  people  who  will  seek  our  shores  with  the  early  spring  are 
ex-Minister  and  Mrs.  Seward;  also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Grant  (nee 
Lizzie  Chapman)  are  expected  next  month  by  her  sister,  Mrs.  Ma- 
son, of  Alameda,  with  whom  she  will  remain  a  portion  of  her 
time  while  here.  Hon.  John  Conness  is  in  Los  Angeles,  stopping 
at  the  Cosmopolitan.  Miss  Luttrell,  daughter  of  ex-Congressman 
Luttrell,  is  also  there  on  a  visit.  Her  Majesty  the  tjueen  of 
Tahiti  has  arrived  in  New  York,  en  route  to  Europe.  Several 
members  of  her  court,  who  accompanied  her  as  far  as  San  Fran- 
cisco, return  by  the  next  steamer;  they  will  probably  rejoin  her 
here  on  her  return  from  abroad.  Miss  Hattie  Crocker  is  said  to 
be  in  Italy,  traveling  with  Sir  Sydney  and  Lady  Waterlow. 
Madame  de  Bodisco  is  reported  to  be  traveling  through  Italy  with 
General  Douglass  Scott  and  wife.  The  most  recent  account  of 
Pacific  Coast  people  registered  in  the  metropolis  is  that  J.  A.  Ben- 
son and  family,  and  Miss  Pomeroy,  are  at  the  Everett;  W.  S. 
Newhall  and  C.  C.  Dexter  are  at  the  St.  James.  On  Friday  of 
last  week,  Mrs.  Governor  Stoneman  entertained  a  number  of  her 
friends  at  an  informal  musicale.  Selections  were  rendered  vocally 
by  Miss  Holliday,  Mrs.  Nichols,  Mr.  Bowie,  baritone,  and  Mr. 
Keith.  Mr.  Mann  and  Mr.  Duffy  each  played  violin  solos,  and 
Master  Stranss  played  a  solo  on  the  'cello.  Those  present  were 
Mrs.  Nichols,  Miss  Kaufman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Williar,  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Thornton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Thornton,  Miss  Thornton, 
Miss  Haraszthy,  Miss  Moore,  Miss  Stoneman,  Miss  Hyde,  Miss 
Holladay,  the  Misses  Howe,  xMr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Hall  Mr.  Kelley,  Dr. 
Graves,  Dr.  Bowie,  Mr.  Bowie,  Mrs.  Stoneman,  Mamie  Strauss, 
Haraszthy,  Duffy,  Keith,  and  Mann.  The  evening  previous 
(Thursday  of  last  week),  a  reception  d'adieu  was  given  at  the 
Jones  residence,  on  Pine  Street,  by  Miss  Grade,  who,  with  her 
parents,  left  the  day  succeeding  for  a  six-weeks'  trip  to  the  Islands, 
at  which  assisted  the  Misses  Findly,  Rice,  Joliff,  Eerrill,  and 
Messrs.  Webster,  Jones,  Cutter,  Page,  Everett,  Bee,  Louis  Mont- 
eagle,  George  Godsey,  Thomas  Gegan,  Frederick  Johnson,  J.  M. 
Kilgariff,  Charles  Weller,  Henry  Gibbs,  Beck,  Mobre,  Sherwood, 
Low,  and  Kelly.  The  reception  given  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Gros,  on 
Hyde  Street,  was  attended  numerously  by  the  fashionable  French 
element.  Following  the  dancing,  which  was  the  feature  of  the  even- 
ing, and  a  twelve-oxlock  supper,  a  german  of  fifteen  minutes  was 
engaged  in  by  about  thirty  couples,  Ted  by  the  hostess  and  the  Ital- 
ian \  ice-Consul,  introducing  some  new  and  very  unique  figures, 
among  them  the  "ribbon  dance,"  not  unlike  the  old  May-day 
dance;  "the  dice,"  "the  scarf,"  and  the  "Marionette"  being 
the  most  attractive.    The  hostess,  in  a  combination  costume  of 


light  blue  satin,  nun's  veiling,  and  lace,  with  a  corsage  bouquet  of 
red  poppies,  received  her  guests,  among  whom  were  M.  De  Bnchan- 
tur(  Vice-Consul  of  Italy,  and  wife,  Commander  and  Mrs.  Du 
Voisin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Lyons,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dubedat,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.GalloiSj  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Thomas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Patron,  the  Misses  Francceur,  Wilson,  Lyons,  Thomas,  Henry, 
Consul  Olarovsky,  Henry  Veuve,  and  Doctor  Bazan.  One  of  the 
social  events  of  the  week  was  the  Bradley  kettle-drum,  last  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  at  their  new  residence  on  Bush  Street.  The 
profuse  floral  decorations  rendered  the  scene  charming  in  the 
extreme.  Over  three  hundred  guests  responded  to  the  invita- 
tions during  the  time  specified  by  the  card — from  four  till  eight. 
The  occasion  was  the  introduction  into  society  of  Miss  Gracie 
Bradley,  the  second  daughter.  She  was  assisted  in  receiving  by 
her  mother  and  sister.  Miss  Annie,  the  labor  being  infinitely  light- 
ened by  the  cooperation  of  several  young  friends — Miss  Mollie 
Dodge,  Miss  Fannie  Lent,  Miss  Florence  Godley,  Miss  Lou  Dear- 
born, Miss  Gracie  Brown,  Miss  Lizzie  Hull,  and  the  Misses  Dur- 
brow. Exquisite  floral  designs  met  the  eye  on  every  turn,  while 
smilax  lavishly  entwined  staircase,  chandelier,  mirrors,  and  pict- 
ures. The  number  of  floral  balls  suspended  by  ribbons  harmoniz- 
ing in  color  with  the  flowers  of  which  they  were  composed  were 
remarked  for  the  taste  displayed  in  their  disposal,  while  the  piece 
de  resistance,  a  floral  kettle-drum,  was  hung  in  the  drawing-room. 
Dancing  was  commenced  at  six  and  kept  up  by  the  younger  guests 
until  ten.  During  the  reception  a  most  appetizing  collation  was 
served  in  the  dining-room,  which  was  provided  with  small  tete-a- 
tete  tables  for  the  sociably  inclined.  The  costumes  worn  were 
mostly  short,  with  bonnets  to  correspond,  some  being  of  the  light- 
est shades,  pink  predominating,  and  long,  undressed Irid  being  the 
prevailing  hand-gear.  The  hostess  wore  a  robe  of  black  velvet 
which  was  profusely  trimmed  with  duchesse  lace.  Miss  Annie's 
costume  was  of  shaded  red  with  jacket  and  passementerie,  giving 
it  quite  a  Spanish  effect,  and  forming  a  pretty  contrast  to  the  deli- 
cate white  lace  dress  of  the  young  debutante.  Noticeable  among 
the  guests  were  Judge  and  Mrs.  Wallace,  Miss  Wallace  and  the 
Messrs.  Wallace,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden,  Governor  and 
Mrs.  Stoneman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  Pomeroy,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Newton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Dodge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Goad,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Hooker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Robinson,  Mrs.  Captain  Whitney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will- 
iam Brown,  Consul  and  Mrs.  Severance,  Mrs.  Ben  Holliday,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jerome  Hastings,  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Rutherford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jas. 
Durbrow,  Mr.  ana  Mrs.  R.  G.  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs, 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Rising,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex.  Badlam,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clark  Crocker^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Redding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godley. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  T.  Deane,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Andrewsof  Presidio, 
the  Misses  Wright.  Montague,  Adams,  Hyde,  Bessie  Sedgwick, 
Masten,  Holliday,  Severance,  Schmieden,  Peters,  Ivers,  Caduc, 
Pope,  Ida  Palache,  Nettie  Reynolds,  Fannie  Fargo,  Suydam,  Hat- 
tie Rice,  Andrews,  Rising;  the  Messrs.  Harold  Wheeler,  Boswell, 
Charles  Swift,  Henry  Janin,  F.  Peterson,  Doty.  Beasley,  Mount- 
ford  Wilson,  Bowie,  E.  Sheldon,  Pray,  Bergin,  R.  Sherwood, 
Murphy,  Donald  Campbell,  Henry  Crocker,  Charles  Baldwin, 
George  Redding,  Robt.  Woods,  Ed.  Greenwaj-,  Febigcr,  Myer. 
Earast,  Spencer,  Buckbee,  Albert  Miller,  Page,  and  Frank  Caro- 
lan,  including  a  large  number  of  army  and  navy  people.  Mrs.  A. 
S.  Hallidie  entertained  about  forty  friends  at  a  reception  given  at 
her  residence  on  Washington  Street.  The  initial  hop  at  the  Grand, 
Monday  night,  occurred  simultaneously  with  the  opening  night 
of  the  English  Opera,  and  was  thereby  slightly  affected.  Mr.  R. 
D.  Falkner,  of  San  Francisco  (who  is  connected  with  the  literary* 
staff  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft's  histories),  was  married  on  January 
29th  to  Miss  Kate  Higgins,  of  Ophir,  Placer  County. 


Jules  Tavemier  has  just  completed  a  study  in  the  huge  redwood 
forests  near  Russian  River.  A  number  of  Indians  have  encamped 
amid  a  dense  grove,  and  one  of  the  squaws,  robed  in  a  blanket  of 
brilliant  red,  stands  in  the  foreground.  The  effect  of  the  vivid  col- 
oring is  very  fine. 

A  prospectus  of  the  American  Art  Union  has  been  received  from 
New  York.  Among  its  officers  are  to  be  found  the  names  of 
Messrs.  Huntington,  Perry,  Dielman,  Bierstadt,  Beard,  and  East- 
man Johnson,  while  in  the  membership  list  are  the  names  of  Gen- 
eral Grant,  President  Arthur,  William  Evarts,  Charles  O'Conor, 
D.  O.  Mills,  Bishop  Potter,  and  others.  The  institution  is  very 
similar  to  the  famous  Royal  Scottish  Art  Union,  and  in  a  similar 
manner  issues  famous  etchings,  etc.,  to  its  subscribers.  Mr.  Will- 
iam Morris  of  this  city  has  been  appointed  Honorary*  Secretary  of 
the  American  Art  Union,  and  will  take  charge  of  its  interests  on 
this  coast. 

An  improvement  in  the  artistic  execution  of  valentines  has  been 
noticed  for  the  last  two  years.  L.  Prang  &:  Co.,  the  art  publishers, 
have  this  season  and  last  been  issuing  valentines  in  about  the  same 
style  as  their  well-known  Christmas  cards.  The  valentines  for 
this  season  have  not  arrived,  they  having  been  delayed  on  the  road. 
The  publishers  announce,  however,  the  following  names  as  those 
of  the  artists  who  have  contributed  the  designs,  and  when  they  do 
arrive  they  will  doubtless  be  worth  looking  at:  F.  S.  Church,  H. 
Giacomelh,  C.  Y.  Turner,  Harry  Beard,  F.  Schuyler  Matthews, 
Miss  L.  B.  Humphrey,  Miss  Rosina  Emmett,  Miss  L.  B.  Comins, 
Mrs.  O.  E.  Whitney,  and  Miss  A.  Adams. 


Obscure  Intimations. 

"A  Woman  in  the  House."— Declined. 

"  The  Sarcophagus." — Declined. 

"The  Belleville  Claim."— Declined. 

"C.  F.  C,"  Shasta. — Declined. 

"Hidden  Springs." — Declined. 

"Only  a  Boy."— Declined. 

"  A  Symphony  in  Gray." — Declined. 

"All  Saints'  Day  in  New  Orleans." — Declined. 

"  A  Mother-in-Law's  St ory."—  Declined. 

"  Graham." — Declined. 

"G.  G.  R." — Answer  will  be  sent  by  mail. 

"Elocutionist." — We  shall  endeavor  to  comply  with  your  re- 
quest.   Do  you  remember  the  date? 

"H.  M.,"  "  D.  S.,"  and  "  B.  B." — Your  themes  are  all  good,  but 
the  results  are  crude  and  undeveloped.  The  scene  where  Alphonso 
leams  from  the  old  baby-farmer  that  he  is  really  the  son  of  Count 
Waldemar  de  Lacy  and  Lucille  TEstrange  is  well  wrought;  so  is 
the  incident  of  Madeline  Grey  Otis,  the  Boston  girl,  winning  away 
the  love  of  Isaac  Perkins,  the  master  of  a  Cape  Cod  schooner, 
from  Eunice  Dexter,  the  fisher-maiden;  and  so  also  is  the  abduc- 
tion from  her  father's  hacienda  of  Donna  Isabella  Prietas,  by  the 
bandit  chief,  Pedro  Carrifal,  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage  to  Don 
Sancho  Eschevaria.  But  it  was  a  trite"3evice  for  Pedro,  in  his 
schooner,  to  rescue  the  maiden  from  the  vast  ocean,  where  she  had 
been  turned  adrift  by  the  jealous  fisher-girl;  it  was  false  art  to 
make  Isaac  Perkins  ruin  his  noble  father  at  cards,  and  then,  after 
disclosing  his  identity,  make  full  restitution  of  the  winnings;  and 
it  ruins  the  availability  to  have  Alphonso  die  from  his  wounds 
after  he  has  rescued  his  blushing  bride  from  the  robbers'  den. 
Thanks  awfully,  all  the  same.  Nemo. 


A  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  communication: 
"  Arachne"  is  right  in  supposing  that  it  was  the  California  H. 
Guy  Carleton  who  wrote  "  Mons.  Bunthorne  Catesby  Capon." 
He  is  editor  of  Life,  and  made  a  capital  hit  in  his  "American 
Aristocracy"  papers.  This  young  man  is  a  son  of  the  late  Gen- 
eral J.  H.  Carleton,  United  States  Army,  and  in  his  "  teens"  was 
a  correspondent  on  the  staff  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
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"  Flaneur's  "  Weekly   Gossip. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett  considers  it  "  a  bitter  and  a  burn- 
ing shame  that  a  gentleman  should  be  forced,  by  the 
hounding  of  disreputable  newspapers,  to  deny  a  story 
which  is  repugnant  and  abhorrent  to  his  sense  of  delicacy." 
It  took  Mr.  Barret  three  weeks  to  find  out  that  the  story 
in  question  was  abhorrent  and  atrocious.  Prior  to  that 
time  the  story  had  been  traveling  all  over  the  Union,  and 
had  been  published  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other.  Very  many  papers,  and  respectable  ones  at  that, 
had  called  upon  Mr.  Barrett  to  deny  it,  but  the  tragedian 
remained  silent  until  it  had  advertised  him  thoroughly; 
then  he  came  out  in  a  letter  in  which  he  repudiated  all 
knowledge  of  the  lie. 

The  story,  in  brief,  is  this:  Last  year  Mr.  Barrett  en- 
gaged a  press  agent  by  the  name  of  Levy.  This  gentle- 
man devoted  his  whole  time  to  "  working  the  press  "  for 
the  tragedian.  Mr.  Barrett's  name  began  to  appear  in  con- 
nection with  odd  paragraphs  in  different  papers,  and  Mr. 
Levy  joyfully  announced,  whenever  he  came  to  New  York, 
that  he  was  working  up  a  big  boom  for  his  star.  About 
this  time  the  papers  here  began  to  receive  some  of  Mr. 
Levy's  effusions.  They  were  printed  neatly  on  proof  slips, 
and  were  labeled  "  Please  print,"  and  signed  by  Mr. 
Levy.  The  paragraphs  were  all  in  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Barrett,  but  the  majority  of  them  were  so  ridiculously  ful- 
some that  they  received  small  attention.  Still  they  found 
their  way  occasionally  into  the  papers.  About  a  month 
ago  the  papers  received  proof  slips,  in  the  identical  type 
of  those  sent  last  year,  each  marked  "  Please  print,"  as 
before.  The  World  printed  one  of  these  slips.  The  story 
was  so  disgusting  and  monstrously  indelicate  that  every 
other  newspaper  in  town  threw  it  away. 

The  paragraph  as  it  appeared  in  the  World  told  about 
the  many  occasions  on  which  Mr.  Barrett  had  crossed  the 
sea,  and  how  his  popularity  had  increased  on  each  suc- 
cessive visit.  He  had  been  a  favorite  guest  at  all  the 
prominent  clubs  and  in  society,  and  was  a  companion  and 
friend  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

"  Not  only  that,"  said  the  article,  "  but  it  is  whispered 
that  the  Princess  of  Wales  has  taken  an  unusual  interest 
in  him,  and  that  her  patronage  is  the  prospective  guaranty 
of  his  brilliant  triumph  in  the  British  capital.  Among 
the  few  of  Mr.  Barrett  s  friends  who  are  aware  of  this  ru- 
mor opinions  differ  whether  the  princess  is  more  charmed 
with  him  personally  or  histrionically,  or  whether,  piqued  at 
the  prince's  attention  to  American  ladies,  she  has  found  a 
worthy  subject  and  thinks  to  retaliate  in  kind." 

This  abominable  and  insulting  lie  must  have  been  sent 
out  without  Mr.  Barrett's  knowledge.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  a  man  of  his  intelligence  and  apparent  cult- 
ure, to  say  nothing  of  the  instinct  of  manliness  and  fair- 
ness which  every  man  must  possess  in  a  more  or  less  de- 
gree, would  submit  to  having  his  name  coupled  with  such 
an  atrocious  insult  to  a  lady  whose  whole  life,  as  a  wife 
and  a  mother,  has  been  far  above  the  blemish  of  suspi- 
cion. The  Princess  of  Wales  is  a  true  woman,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  outrageous  that  her  good  name 
should  be  sacrificed  to  the  schemes  of  a  pushing  and  vul- 
gar Jewish  advertising  agent.  Mr.  Barrett  has  been  at- 
tacked on  all  sides  for  his  alleged  complicity  in  the  matter. 
One  must  believe  him,  however,  when  he  denies  all  knowl- 
edge of  the  lie.  He  does  not  deny  that  his  agent  wrote 
the  story,  however.  It  is  a  contemptible  piece  of  business 
from  beginning  to  end. 

The  death  of  John  B.  Wood  removed  the  most  popular 
man  from  the  ranks  of  the  working  journalists  of  New  York. 
There  is  no  one  who  can  take  his  place.  Every  newspa- 
per worker  in  the  city,  and  they  number  several  thousands, 
was  familiar  with  the  good-natured  and  agreeable  old  doc- 
tor. A  more  cheerfuland  generous  man  never  lived.  He 
was  poor  because  he  gave  away  his  money  as  fast  as  he 
made  it,  and  his  life  was  spent  in  good  deeds.  The  doc- 
tor was  the  sort  of  man  who  was  always  ready  to  "  loan  " 
something  to  an  impecunious  friend.  No  worn-out  printer, 
exhausted  reporter,  or  broken-down  newspaper  hack  ap- 
pealed to  him  in  vain.  His  pocket  was  open  to  every  one. 
I  have  never  known  him  to  refuse  a  single  applicant  for 
help.  He  left  a  little  property  behind  him,  and  his  widow- 
will  probably  need  assistance.  If  a  fund  is  started  for  her 
she  may  depend  upon  a  generous  one. 

The  manner  of  the  doctor's  death  was  unfortunate,  but 
his  burial  was  one  that  any  man  would  have  commended. 
The  rooms  of  the  Press  Club  in  Nassau  Street,  where  the 
body  lay  in  state  two  days,  were  crowded  constantly  by 
friends  of  the  unfortunate  journalist.  His  burial  service, 
which  was  conducted  by  Doctor  Talmage,  was  eloquent 
and  cheerful.  The  clergyman  said  in  one  part  of  his  ser- 
mon that  a  more  remarkable  throng  of  mourners  had  never 
gathered  at  a  funeral  in  New  York.  There  were  politi- 
cians of  every  degree  and  shade  of  belief,  and  officials, 
from  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  gray-haired  steno- 
graphers. There  were  men  from  every  newspaper  office  in 
the  city,  men  about  town,  clergymen,  lawyers,  business 
and  Wall  Street  men.  It  was  a  heterogeneous  crowd. 
Doctor  Wood  was  buried  in  the  plot  of  ground  belonging 
to  the  New  York  Press  Club.  It  is  situated  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sections  of  Cypress  Hill  Cemetery.  It  was 
impossible  to  crowd  all  the  floral  tributes  that  were  sent  to 
the  funeral  into  the  hearse.  He  was  a  simple  and  unpre- 
tentious man,  who  dressed  quietly  and  often  negligently, 
whose  appearance  was  not  striking,  and  who  never  had 
made  a  great  name,  and  yet  his  funeral  elicited  as  much 
comment  and  sorrow  as  any  funeral  which  has  occurred  in 
New  York  for  several  years,  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
that,  of  Peter  Cooper. 

Georgia  Cayvan  and  Marie  Burroughs  are  expected  to 
create  a  sensation  Thursday  night  at  the  Madison  Square 
Theatre.  They  are  both  extremely  pretty,  and  they  are  to 
be  picturesquely  clad  in  the  costumes  of  Tyrolese  peasant- 

firls.  "  Two  Alpine  Roses  "  was  written  by  Professor 
ioyesen,  of  Columbia  College,  and  it  will  receive  the  ben- 
efit of  a  superb  cast  of  actors.  Besides  Miss  Cayvan  and 
Miss  Burroughs,  Mrs.  Whiffenand  Madame  Von  Stamwitz 
will  play.    1  he  comedy  element  will  be  supplied  by  Rich- 


ard Mansfield  and  Tom  Whiffen.  George  Clark  is,  of 
course,  the  leading  man.  "  Two  Alpine  Roses  "  ought  to 
be  a  success. 

Miss  Mary  Blackburn,  who  is  said  to  have  come  from 
San  Francisco,  is  making  a  great  stir  over  the  production 
of  "The  Yellowstone,"  at  the  Cosmopolitan  Theatre. 
Miss  Blackburn  has  started  in  at  a  tremendous  pace.  If 
she  can  keep  it  up  she  will  succeed  in  making  the  Cosmo- 
politan Theatre  popular  again,  but  she  will  nave  to  work 
very  hard.  The  Cosmopolitan  has  been  the  scene  of  so 
many  failures  that  it  is  stamped  with  the  seal  of  bad  luck. 
People  will  not  go  unless  induced  by  some  very  strong  at- 
traction. Miss  Blackburn  takes  the  house  at  the  tail-end 
of  the  season  and  with  everything  against  her.  She  has 
neither  name  nor  fame  in  New  York,  and  she  has  an  un- 
popular house  to  manage.  The  chances  of  her  success 
are  small. 

Miss  Emma  Latham's  last  week  in  New  York  was  em- 
bittered by  Mr.  Eaves,  the  costumer,  who  seized  all  of  her 
wardrobe  just  before  she  was  to  make  her  third  appear- 
ance. It  strikes  me  that  Miss  Latham's  stage-fever  must 
by  this  time  be  pretty  well  abated.  Every  time  she  ap- 
peared here  she  added  to  the  unfavorable  opinions  of  her 
acting.  The  balcony  scene  from  "  Romeo  and  Juliet," 
which  she  played  on  Saturday  night  to  a  house  one-eighth 
full,  was,  by  all  means,  the  most  amateurish  and  maudlin 
performance  I  have  ever  witnessed.  The  fraction  of  an 
audience  which  witnessed  Miss  Latham's  abortive  Juliet 
sat  and  guyed  her  unmercifully.  Her  voice  could  not  be 
heard  even  by  people  within  three  rows  of  the  stage,  and 
her  artificial  gestures,  absurd  grimaces,  and  utterly  silly 
manner  of  rolling  her  eyes  about,  called  for  the  jeers  of 
the  ill-natured  auditors.  Miss  Latham  has  been  very 
roughly  treated  here;  but  I  am  afraid  that  she  deserved  it. 
She  is  a  wretched  actress. 

Bartley  Campbell's  new  play,  "  Separation, "  seems  to 
have  been  a  success  on  Monday  night  at  the  Union  Square 
Theatre.  I  say  seems  to  be,  because  all  the  papers  say 
it  is,  and  Mr.  Campbell  was  called  out  four  distinct  times. 
I  went  away  from  the  theatre  after  the  performance  was 
over,  with  the  firm  belief  that  "  Separation  "  was  tiresome 
and  trite.  The  people  who  were  with  me  andjhose  in  my 
vicinity  were  of  the  same  opinion,  and  the  two  or  three 
score  of  newspaper  men  whom  I  met  in  the  Morton  House 
between  the  acts  said  that  they  were  sorry  that  Bartley 
had  not  made  a  go  of  his  new  piece.  The  next  day  we 
all  discovered  that  the  play  had  been  a  success.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  my  verdict  of  the  drama  was 
the  result  of  too  much  theatre-going,  overwhelming  sleepi- 
ness, a  bad  cold,  and  Mackaye's  atrocious  chairs  com- 
bined. It  takes  a  strong  man  to  sit  for  three  hours  in  one 
of  Mackaye's  modern  inventions.  He  will  not  be  a  strong 
man  after  the  three  hours  are  over. 

The  principal  scene  in  "Separation"  is  stolen  from 
Sardou's  great  play,  "  Odette."  Its  characters  are  all  com- 
monplace, its  plot  old,  and  the  story  on  which  the  whole 
play  hangs  ridiculous  in  the  extreme.  The  play  opens 
with  a  scene  in  a  country  villa.  A  Fond  Mother  is  bend- 
ing over  the  sleeping  form  of  an  Infant  Child.  In  rushes 
Reserved  Husband  who  has  just  returned  from  a  journey. 
Hugs  wife  and  babe.  Wife  kisses  him  kindly  on  towering 
forenead,  says  "Good-evening,"  and  goes  off  to  act  in 
amateur  theatricals  in  a  public  theatre,  with  a  handsome 
masculine  friend.  Reserved  Husband,  after  she  has  been 
absent  three  minutes  by  the  watch,  packs  up  Innocent 
Babe,  Nursemaid,  and  Family  Servant,  and  the  whole 
party  decamps  at  once  for  Brazil.  Two  minutes  by  the 
watch  after  the  decampment,  Fond  Mother  returns  over- 
whelmed with  remorse,  and  without  the  handsome  mascu- 
line friend,  to  the  arms  of  the  Reserved  Husband,  but  he 
has  gone  to  Brazil  with  the  Babe.  It  would  occur  to  the 
majority  of  people  that  a  man  can  _  not  get  very  near 
Brazil  from  Irvington-on-the-Hudson  in  the  course  of  two 
minutes,  but  Bartley  Campbell  overlooks  a  little  thing  of 
this  sort.  Meanwhile  the  curtain  descends  upon  the  pros- 
trate form  of  the  Fond  Mother. 

Fifteen  years  elapse.  The  curtain  rises  and  reveals  the 
Innocent  Babe  grown  up  in  the  person  of  EfHe  Ellsler. 
The  scene  is  in  a  hotel  in  Trouville.  The  Mother,  who 
has  become  a  great  and  famous  soprano,  turns  up  in  the 
same  hotel,  and  four  long  acts  are  devoted  to  reconciling 
her  to  her  husband  and  her  child.  It  is  ridiculous  to  as- 
sume, in  the  first  place,  that  a  man  would  go  off  to  Brazil 
and  leave  his  wife  and  family  estate  for  a  Dit  of  a  lover's 
quarrel.  The  manner  in  which  the  drama  is  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  daughter's  intercession  in  the  last  four  acts  of 
the  piece  is  foreseen  from  the  first.  The  audience  grow 
restless  and  is  decidedly  bored  in  the  last  act.  .  One  reason 
why  the  play  has  been  called  a  success  is  because  it  had  a 
magnificent  cast.  Charles  Coghlan,  who  has  left  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Theatre  and  joined  the  Union  Square  Company, 
acted  with  all  his  old-time  vigor  and  power,  and  created 
his  only  decided  success  since  he  has  returned  to  America. 
The  part  he  had  to  play  was  an  ungrateful  one.  The  au- 
thor made  the  character  ridiculous.  The  actor  made  it 
appear  pathetic  and  attractive.  In  the  cast,  besides  Mr. 
Coghlan,  were  Messrs.  Parselle,  Stoddart,  and  Whiting,  and 
Eleanor  Cary,  Effie  Ellsler,  and  Maude  Harrison. 

New  York,  January  31,  1884.  Flaneur. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Philharmonic"  Society  give  their  fourth  concert  next  Friday 
evening,  February  15th,  at  Piatt's  Hall.  The  grand  rehearsal,  to 
which  subscribers  are  admitted,  will  take  place  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, the  14th  instant,  at  one  p.  m.  This  concert  promises  to 
be  the  most  important  6f  the  series,  and  numerous  rehearsals  have 
been  had  by  the  orchestra.  As  may  be  seen  in  the  programme, 
four  pieces  will  be  performed  for  the  first  time  in  this  city,  among 
which  will  be  a  Romanza  for  violin,  performed  by  Mr.  Henry 
Heyman,  with  full  orchestral  accompaniment.  The  following  is 
the  programme : 

1.  Overture,  "  Calm  Sea  and  Prosperous  Voyage  " Mendelssohn. 

a.  Symphony  Militaire Haydn. 

3.  Romance  for  Violin  and  Orchestral  Accompaniment,  first  time..Saint-Saens. 

By  Henry  Heyman. 

4.  Church  Scene  from  Meistersinger,  first  time Wagner. 

5.  Norwegian  Melody  for  strings,  first  time Svcndsen. 

6.  Funeral  March  of  a  Marionette,  by  request Gounod. 

7.  Trot  de  Cavalerie,  first  time Rubinstein. 

8.  Overture,    "  FraQenverschworung  " Hinrichs. 

The  fact  that  Harper  &  Bros,  publish  "  The  Bread-winners,"  is 
urged  in  support  of  the  claim  that  Miss  Woolson  is  the  author  of 
the  book. 


Concerts  of  Last  Week. 

The  first  concert  of  the  Schumann  Club  took  place,  as  announced, 
on  Thursday  evening  of  last  week.  The  occasion  was  one  of  pecu- 
liar interest,  as  the  club  (composed  entirely  of  ladies)  is  a  new  de- 
parture for  San  Francisco  in  the  musical  line.  It  so  closely  resem- 
bles the  Loring  Club,  however,  in  its  general  plan  and  intention, 
and  its  work  bears  so  distinctly  the  characteristic  impress  received 
from  the  same  directing  hand,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  compare 
the  two  organizations  in  formulating  one's  first  impression  of  the 
new  society.  The  appointments  of  B'nai  B'rith  Hall,  the  faces  of 
the  audience,  the  arrangements  of  programmes,  and  so  forth,  were 
all  such  natural  approximations  to  Loring  Club  style  and  man- 
ner that  it  gave  one  an  odd  sensation  at  the  outset  to  see  the  little 
stage  filled  with  feminine  forms,  and  to  hear  the  rustle  of  silken 
finery,  as  the  singers  crossed  to  their  places.  Yet,  with  the  first 
strains  of  the  opening  chorus,  the  Spinning  Song  from  Wagner's 
"  Flying  Dutchman,  a  chill  of  disappointment  struck  across  the 
delicacy  of  expectation.  The  voices,  were  loud,  penetrating,  and 
self-assertive.  They  were  even  shrill;  and  that  attenuated  quality, 
that  thinness,  which  must  exist  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
wherever  feminine  voices  are  used  alone,  seemed  out  of  proportion 
to  the  given  force  and  quality  of  tone.  In  the  light  of  better 
work  wnich  followed,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  poverty  of 
effect,  and  harsh,  mechanical  rendering  of  this  first  number.  The 
second,  "  Presage  of  Spring,"  by  Hollander,  sung  without  accom- 

Eaniment,  was  infinitely  more  enjoyable.  In  this  lovely  snatch  of 
armony,  the  voices  seemed  to  nave  struck  a  true  balance,  and, 
instead  of  repelling,  to  assimilate  with  each  other.  The  sopranos, 
to  be  sure,  were  sadly  out  of  tune,  but  there  was  greater  repose 
and  quietness  than  one  would  have  believed  possible  from  the  Spin- 
ning chorus.  In  truth,  improvement  was  steady  and  constant  with 
eacn  succeeding  number.  "  Fidehh,"  by  Brahms,  was  heartily  re- 
demanded,  and  a  more  gracefully  melodious  composition  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  The  concluding  "  la  "  was  invariably  a  trifle 
"off,"  and  certain  voices  were  unduly  prominent;  yet  the  parts 
followed  on,  and  melted  into  each  other  with  a  sustained  rhythm. 
In  the  Bridal  Chorus,  by  Rheinberger,  from  "Clara  of  Eberstein," 
the  tenor  solo  was  obligingly  taken  at  very  short  notice  by  Mr. 
Moore,  of  the  Loring  Club.  Owing  to  a  severe  cold,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Tippett  was  unable  to  be  present,  as  had  been  expected.  Mr. 
Moore's  voice  is  well  known  as  a  high,  mellow,  light  tenor,  but  it 
is  of  such  insubstantial  calibre  as  to  have  been  almost  over-borne 
'by  the  accompanying  chorus  in  the  Bridal  Song.  In  the  second 
selection  for  solo  and  chorus,  a  captivating  Swedish  song  by  Sceder- 
mann,  "  The  Little  Bird,"  Mr.  Moore  was  heard  to  better  advan- 
tage, as  the  support  from  the  chorus  was  only  a  vocalized  musical 
sigh.  The  charm  of  an  effect  thus  produced  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe. The  song  itself  runs  on  to  end  in  uncertainty : 
"  And  there  the  birdling  sings  to-day; 

But  whether  her  mate  will  return  that  way, 
Can  say  or  mortal  or  angel  1 " 
And  the  chorus  breathes  out,  meantime,  a  gentle,  wordless  lament, 
which  rises  and  falls  with  ineffable  sweetness.  In  the  "Naiad," 
by  Rubinstein,  Miss  Anita  Murray  sang  the  important  solo  with 
a  true  but  apathetic  alto  voice,  admirably  suited,  in  this  case,  to 
the  spirit  of  the  composition.  That  indefinable  quality  which 
may  perhaps  be  called  the  timbre  of  Miss  Murray's  voice  is  some- 
thing rather  out  of  the  ordinary.  She  sings  with  irregular  force, 
and  distrusts  herself  at  critical  points.  She  is  insufficiently  trained 
by  art,  but  not  meagrely  gifted  by  nature.  The  "  Briar  Rose,"  by 
\  ierling,  was  another  song  to  praise.  "  Spring  again  with  azure 
band  "  was  less  successful,  by  reason  of  an  abnormally  high  note, 
verging  dangerously  on  the  confines  of  a  scream,  and  the  "  Song 
of  tne  Summer  Birds,"  by  Rubinstein,  concluded  the  programme. 
Mrs.  Van  Brunt,  the  soloist  of  the  evening,  sang  Schubert's  "  Erl 
King"  with  a  strength  and  impetuosity  which  was  almost  dramatic 
— which  would  have  been  wholly  dramatic  if  it  were  not  necessary 
to  say  of  Mrs.  Van  Brunt  as  Johnson  said  of  some  one  else,  "She 
goes  out  herself  without  going  into  other  people."  She  forgets  her- 
self as  the  singer,  but  she  does  not  make  herself  the  song.  Schu- 
bert's difficult  accompaniment,  and  all  others  of  the  evening,  were 
well  played  by  Miss  Bessie  Marshall,  who  is  always  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  although  her  support  is  too  loud  at  times.  Indeed, 
the  fault  of  unevenness  seems  most  to  beset  the  Schumann  Club — 
a  strained  prominence  of  individual  voices  here,  a  surplus  of  ac- 
companiment there.  With  greater  unity  of  purpose,  practiced 
flexibility,  and  a  willingness  to  blend  which  now  seems  foreign  to 
its  desire,  the  society  will  accomplish  much  of  musical  value. 
Considering  its  short  existence,  a  remarkable  responsiveness  has 
already  been  established  between  singers  and  leader.  All  dynamic 
effects  were  managed  with  admirable  control  by  Mr.  Loring,  to 
whose  untiring  efforts  the  success  so  far  attained  is  altogether  due. 
On  Saturday  evening  the  young  men  of  "  Our  Orchestra  "  gave 
a  "Von  Suppe  night  "  before  an  immense  audience.  This  society 
may  lack  good  musical  taste,  but  it  does  not  lack  a  throng  of 
friendly  admirers.  With  endless  indulgence  and  good  nature,  the 
latter  listened  on  this  occasion  to  an  entire  programme  of  Von 
Suppe's  flimsy  music.  The  various  overtures,  waltzes,  divertisse- 
ments, and  so  on,  were  played  by  amateurs,  many  ot  whom  possess 
excellent  training  and  discrimination.  The  wonder  is  that  these 
young  men,  whose  individual  judgment  is  so  praiseworthy,  should 
unitedly  agree  to  present  in  a  mass  nothing  but  the  light  and 
unprofitable.  A  few  numbers  of  Suppe  might  have  been  for  the 
best,  but  a  programme  exclusively  from  this  writer  was  tedious,  to 
say  the  least.  With  the  exception  of  one  clarionet  and  one  comet 
(both  these  favored  instruments  being  manned  by  comparatively 
good  players)  the  reeds  and  brass  were  universally  out  of  tune. 
The  strings  were  good,  and  in  the  instance  of  a  'cello  solo  by  Mr. 
Mathieu  in  the  overture  to  the  "  Poet  and  Peasant,"  very  enjoy- 
able. Professor  von  der  Mehden  was  vigorously  assisted  in  beating 
time  by  audible  movements  of  the  foot  on  the  part  of  many  of  his 
orchestra.  The  benefit  of  this  habit  is  of  an  extremely  question- 
able value  to  any  musician.  One  might  perhaps  beg  leave  to  sug- 
gest that  its  omission,  in  this  case,  would  materially  improve  the 
stage  appearance  of  "Our  Orchestra,"  and  also  add  to  tne  polish 
of  their  playing.  The  Misses  Payot,  two  bright  and  careful  young 
pianistes,  gave  as  a  duet  "The  Wanderers,"  and  were  loudly 
recalled.  One  of  the  sisters  added  an  unobtrusive  though  some- 
what monotonous  harp  part  to  various  numbers,  and  piano  accom- 
paniments were  also  furnished  by  the  same  performers. 

On  Friday  evening  a  complimentary  benefit  was  tendered  to 
Mr.  Stephen  W.  Leach,  at  Piatt's  Hall.  The  following  programme 
was  carried  out :  Chorus  of  male  voices  by  the  members  of  the 
Loring  Club;  "When  Icicles  Hang  on  the  Wall,"  by  Leach;  horn 
solo,  Mr.  E.  Schlotte;  "O  mio  Fernando,"  from  "Favorita," 
by  Miss  Louise  Elliot;  Monologue  en  vers,  "La  Mouche,"  M. 
Paul  Juignet;  a  violin  solo,  "  berenade  in  D  minor,"  by  Joseph 
Redding,  was  played  by  Mr.  Henry  Heyman;  Miss  Jessie  Gregg 
contributed  a  piano  solo,  Stephen  Heller's  "  Im  Walde,"  op.  bo; 
Miss  Phoebe  Davis  recited  "The  Bridge;"  Mr.  Harry  Gillig 
sang  "Where  Lindens  Bloom,"  by  Buck;  Miss  Elliot,  "Good- 
bye," by  Tosti;  Mr.  Leach,  an  ana;  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Clarke, 
"  The  Anchor's  Weighed."  A  waltz-chorus  by  Leach  concluded 
the  entertainment. 

A  song-recital  by  Mrs.  Norton  is  announced  for  the  oresent 
month.  F.  A. 

A  musicale  will  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Decorative  Art , 
Society,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  18S2  Washington 
Street,  on  Tuesday  evening,  February  12.  The  music  will  be  un- 
der the  management  of  Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  and  promises  to  be  of 
the  best  quality.  The  concert  will  begin  at  eight  o'clock  pre- 
cisely. Dancing  and  refreshments  will  follow  at  ten  o'clock.  The 
affair  promises  to  be  a  brilliant  one. 


Mademoiselle  Judith  Gautier,  daughter  of  Theophile  Gautier  has 
written  an  Eastern  romance. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE  BRITISH   BISHOPS. 


'■  Cockaigne "  Gives  Reasons  for  Disestablishing:  the  English   Church. 

Among  the  many  political  issues  over  which  England  is 
in  future  to  be  agitated,  and  which  have  been  slowly  but 
surely  vitalized  by  the  passage  of  time  and  the  dearly 
bought  experience  of  the  people,  there  are  perhaps  none 
which  have  of  late  years  attained  such  important  propor- 
tions as  has  the  question  of  the  disestablishment  of  the 
established  Church  of  England.  That  it  will  follow,  if  it 
does  not  precede,  the  abolition — at  least  reorganization— 
of  the  House  of  Lords  would  seem  to  be  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. By  disestablishment,  of  course,  is  not  meant  the 
destruction  of  the  church.  There  are  no  more  church- 
going  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  than  are  Englishmen, 
and  no  people  are  to-day  more  ready  to  stand  up  for  their 
religion  and  church  than  are  the  English;  and  they  would 
be  the  last  to  submit  to  having  their  church  annihilated. 
But  disestablishment  would  not  cause  that.  It  would 
simply  result  in  the  re-formation  of  the  English  Church 
upon  the  plan  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States,  and  would  put  an  end  to  everything  connected 
with  the  Church  of  England  at  variance  with  the  princi- 
ples and  tenets'of  the  religion  it  was  intended  to  uphold. 

Naturally  the  separation  of  church  and  state  has  always 
been  one  of  the  chief  aims  and  objects  of  the  Radicals, 
and  not  a  few  Liberals  will  be  found  of  the  same  mind. 
But  when  Conservatives  begin  to  admit  a  thing  probable 
which,  not  so  long  ago,theyregardedas  impossible,  it  loo_ks 
as  though  the  progress  of  events  was  as  rapid,  and,  in  its 
consequences,  as  enlightening  as  the  most  rampant  repub- 
lican could  wish.  Nothing  will,  of  course,  be  done  dur- 
ing Gladstone's  premiership — of  which  there  are  yet  about 
three  years  to  run,  if  he  serves  until  the  next  constitutional 
dissolution  of  Parliament.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
"  grand  old  man's  "  radical  tendencies  and  republican  pro- 
pensities in  other  respects,  he  is,  and  always  has  been,  a 
staunch  churchman,  and  he  will  not  let  one  of  the  last 
acts  of  his  political  career  be  the  disintegration  of  his 
cherished  church.  Even  now — and  he  is  fast  climbing  up 
to  eighty— he  reads  the  lessons  every  Sunday  in  the  parish 
church  at  Hawarden  (pronounced  Harden),  and  his  un- 
questionably orthodox  views  on  the  established  religion  of 
his  country  are  both  frequently  expressed  by  him  and 
thoroughly  understood  by  his  countrymen.  He  is  not 
only  a  good  churchman,  but  a  very  High  Churchman  as 
well,  and  this  latter  bent  is  as  often  displayed  in  his  cleri- 
cal appointments  as  in  any- other  way.  Of  course,  he  can't 
interfere  with  the  proceedings  when  a  High  Church  clergy- 
man undergoes  a  series  of  legal  prosecutions  at  the  hands 
of  Low  Church  puritans — as  in  the  late  shameful  case  of 
the  unfortunate  Mr.  Green;  but  let  any  bishoprics,  snug 
deaneries,  'or  fat  livings  he  may  have  in  his  gift  fall  vacant, 
and  see  how  many  Low  Church  clergymen  will  get  them. 

Of  the  four  divisions  of  "  views  "  into  which  the  church 
is  at  present  divided — viz.,  high,  low,  broad,  and  moderate 
— the  man  who  is  a  possessor  of  the  "  high  "  will  get  the  pre- 
ferment. It  does  not  always  follow  that  his  choice  is,  in 
other  respects,  a  felicitous  or  a  proper  one.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, his  appointment  the  other  day  of  Mr.  Ernest  Wil- 
berforce to  the  newly  formed  bishopric  of  Newcastle.  Mr. 
Wilberforce  is,  even  in  the  estimation  of  his  friends,  about 
the  last  man  fit  for  a  bishop,  and  in  saying  so  I  give  all  the 
latitude  customary  in  England.  He  is  a  son  of  the  late 
famous  Bishop  Wilberforce,  whose  courtly  manners  and 
political  ability  gained  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  "  Soapy 
Sam,"  and  the  intimate  friendship  of  Gladstone.  He  is  a 
clergyman,  of  course,  "  does  the  service  beautifully,"  as  I 
once  heard  a  young  lady  say,  and  can  preach  a  neat  ser- 
mon. His  other  chief  qualifications  consist  of  an  inordi- 
nate fondness  for  lawn-tennis  and  a  wonderful  ability  as  a 
tricyclist.  Prior  to  his  appointment  he  was  indeed,  seem- 
ingly, never  so  happy  as  wnen  his  rotund  form  was  encased 
in  white  flannel  and  a  tennis-bat  was  in  his  hand,  and  he 
would  play  at  the  game  without  cessation,  to  the  neglect  of 
duty.  I  have  been  told,  too,  that  in  his  conversation  with 
young  ladies  he  has  sometimes  not  been  as  delicate  as  a 
gentleman,  let  alone  a  clergyman,  should  be,  and  his  par- 
tiality to  the  charms  of  the  fair  sex  is  abundantly  exhibited 
in  his  choice  of  wives. 

He  has  been  married  twice,  his  first  wife,  a  daughter  of 
Sir  Charles  Anderson,  being  noted  for  her  beauty,  and  his 
present  wife,  whom  he  married  shortly  after  the  loss  of  the 
first,  being  about  the  sort  of  woman  a  self-indulgent  sensu- 
alist would  pick  out  among  a  thousand.  She  is  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Dean  Connor,  of  Windsor,  and  is  not  only  fifty 
times  prettier  in  face  and  more  perfect  in  figure  than  Mrs. 
Langtry,  but  in  form  she  is  a  model  for  a  sculptor.  Even 
the  women  admit  her  wonderful  beauty,  and  you  can  not 
go  beyond  that  criterion.  How  Mr.  Wilberforce  got  her  is 
a  wonder,  for  he  is  not  a  beauty  himself  to  look  at.  Alto- 
gether she  is  hardly  the  wife  for  a  clergyman,  not  to  say  a 
bishop.  When  a  man  stands  up  and  preaches  to  a  lot  of 
poor  mortals  about  self-denial,  and  keeping  the  fleshly 
lusts  in  check,  he  has  no  right  to  have  a  wife  Tike  that,  you 
know.  That  she  has  already  had  several  children  is  a  fact 
that  may  have  had  some  weight  with  Gladstone  in  giving 
her  husband  his  lawn  sleeves,"  for  if  one  may  judge  by  the 
Bishops  of  Salisbury  and  London,  philoprogenitiveness 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  our 
bishops.  Another  little  matter  in  connection  with  the  new 
Bishop  of  Newcastle  may  fit  in  just  here.  Some  years  ago, 
while  a  widower,  he  visited  Cape  Colony,  and  while  there 
became  engaged  to  the  daughter  of  the  Colonial  Bishop  of 
Grahamstown.  Her  trousseau  was  ordered  from  England, 
and  Mr.  Wilberforce  came  back  to  England  promising  to 
return  for  his  bride.  On  reaching  his  native  land,  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  go  and  countermand  the  trousseau,  a 
notification  of  which  fact  was  the  only  intimation  Miss 
Merriman  received  from  him  that  he  wished  the  engage- 
ment broken  off.  The  treatment  is  said  to  have  broken 
the  poor  girl's  heart.  So,  you  see,  he  is  not  exactly  the  sort 
of  man  to  inspire  confidence  in  his  sincerity,  or  to  uphold 
the  purity  of  the  church. 

Indeed,  the  formidableness  of  the  disestablishment  move- 
ment is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  clergy  themselves, 
and,  most  of  all,  to  the  bishops.    That  they  are  good  men 


counts  for  nothing.  It  is  their  business  to  be  good,  and 
they  are  paid  for  it.  They  dare  not  be  otherwise  than 
good,  for  that  matter,  for  the  retention  of  their  benefices 
and  sees  depend  upon  their  being  so.  Therefore,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  I  prefer  the  goodness  of  people  who  don  t 
get  from  fifteen  thousand  pounds  a  year  (the  income  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  down  to  two  (which  the 
Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  gets)  for  being  good.  I  have 
more  confidence  in  goodness  that  is  not  paid  for  in  this 
world  by  yellow  sovereigns  and  crisp  Bank  of  England 
notes.  Then  look  at  the  grand  state  and  pomp  of  their 
lives  and  surroundings.  It  strikes  a  thinker  as  all  wrong, 
and  inconsistent  with  their  profession.  Then,  again,  there 
is  the  scheming  that  goes  on  for  preferment,  and  the  family 
favoritism  that  is  indulged  in.  Draw  it  as  mild  as  one  can, 
it  has  a  worldly  look,  out  of  keeping  with  the  cloth.  It  is 
all  a  mistake,  too,  having  the  bishops  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  What  good  they  do  there,  no  one  can  tell  you. 
At  all  events,  they  would  do  more  good  in  their  dioceses 
than  sitting  there  in  their  robes  and  lawn  sleeves  wasting 
their  time  listening  to  secular  debates  that  they  can  have 
no  interest  in.  But  the  delight  of  being  "  my  lorded,"  and 
feeling  what  swell  company  they  are  in,  seemingly  over- 
comes solicitude  for  the  souls  of  their  flocks,  which  they 
leave  to  the  care  of  the  suffragans  and  subordinates.  If  they 
were  all  like  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  said  some- 
thing now  and  then,  it  would  perhaps  be  different.  But 
Bishop  Magee,  of  Peterborough,  is  the  grandest  Bishop  in 
England  to-day.  If  all  the  bishops  were  like  him,  you 
wouldn't  hear  of  disestablishment.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  takes  rank — worldly 
rank,  mind — next  after  the  royal  dukes,  and  just  before  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Archbishop  of  York  then  following, 
and  that  the  bishops  rank  at  the  head  of  the  barons,  it  is 
difficult  to  a  reflecting  mind  to  reconcile  these  honors  with 
the  renunciation  of  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  world. 

Again,  there  is  the  disgraceful  favoritism  shown  in  the 
appointments  to  livings.  There  are  in  England  I  don't 
know  how  many  thousand  "  livings  " — as  the  positions  of 
rectors  and  vicars  in  parishes  are  called.  Of  these,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  the  appointment  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  in  his  gift;  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  ninety-six;  and  each  of  themshops  a  certain  num- 
ber, varying  from  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  who  has  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five,  down  to  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man  (the  lowest  prelate)  who  has  but  four. .  As  for  the 
patronage  and  how  it  goes,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  note  that 
out  of  five  sons,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  has  four  who  are 
clergymen;  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  has  two  sons 
clergymen,  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  three  sons  (out 
of  four)  who  are  clergymen,  and  all  of  them  in  or  waiting 
for  livings.  A  nice  way  to  get  a  "  living  "  is  to  marry  a 
bishop's  daughter.  This  is  prettily  demonstrated  in  the 
case  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  six  of  whose  eleven  daugh- 
ters are  married  to  clergymen.  Now,  such  a  state  of 
things  not  unreasonably  shakes  people — not  with  the 
church,  but  with  the  men  who  not  only,  themselves  and 
their  families,  live  out  of  it,  but  grow  fat  and  rich  into  the 
bargain;  and  it  does  not  take  the  possession  of  a  very  high 
order  of  religious  acumen  to  determine  that  such  is  not 
the  object  and  purpose  of  the  church.  If  the  men  could 
be  disestablished,  and  the  church  allowed  to  remain,  it 
would  answer  every  requirement;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  barnacles  are  too  firmly  fastened  to  the  structure,  and 
the  whole  fabric  must  come  down  in  order  to  dislodge 
them.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  clergy  in  parishes  do 
not  object  to  disestablishment.  It  would  not  hurt  them. 
They  would  all  be  pensioned  off  with  allowances  equiva- 
lent to  their  present  incomes,  and  have  the  chance  besides 
of  retaining  the  rectorships  of  the  churches  as  re-formed 
on  an  independent  basis.  This  is  very  selfish  in  them,  I 
dare  say,  and  not  at  all  the  sort  of  feeling  one  has  a  right 
to  expect  from  religious  men. 

It  would  be  only  the  "  dons  " — the  deans,  the  archdea- 
cons, and  the  bishops  with  their  aprons,  and  gaiters,  and 
shovel  hats — who  would  have  to  step  down  from  off  their 
worldly  pedestals.  But,  like  Tennyson's  "  Brook,"  one 
could  "  go  on  forever  "  in  this  fashion.  I  will,  however, 
only  add  a  short  narration  of  some  interesting  facts  con- 
nected with  Bishop  Sumner,  the  late  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, and  how  he  obtained  his  preferment  in  the  church. 
When  a  young  clergyman  he  was  a  tutor  in  the  family  of 
the  Marquis  of  Connyngham,  who  w_as  Master  of  the  Robes 
to  George  IV.  The  marchioness  was  a  most  disreputable 
woman,  and  a  mistress  of  the  King.  In  the  Connyngham 
family  was  a  pretty  governess  named  Miss  Isabel  Manoir, 
and  the  marquis's  eldest  son,  Lord  Mount-Charles,  took 
it  into  his  head  to  fall  in  love  with  her.  The  marquis  and 
marchioness  were  in  a  great  state  of  mind  over  it,  fearing 
their  son  would  marry  the  governess,  and  they  hit  upon  the 
plan  of  getting  young  Sumner  to  marry  her  at  once,  and  so 
prevent  the  possibility  of  so  disgraceful  a  misalliance. 
What  inducements  were  held  out  to  Sumner  to  marry  the 
pretty  girl  are  very  clear  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events. 
He  married  her,  and  through  the  marchioness's  influence 
with  her  regal  paramour  afterward  became,  first,  Bishop  of 
Flandaff,  and  the  year  following  was  promoted  to  the  Bish- 
opric of  Winchester,  a  see  then  worth  the  splendid  in- 
come of  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  From  then  on  he 
frew  into  a  great  swell,  and  lived  at  his  bishop's  "  palace," 
'arnham  Castle,  in  a  style  more  befitting  a  luxurious  duke 
than  a  man  whose  duty  it  was  to  teach  humility. 

Though  these  facts  are  now  pretty  well  known,  his  sons 
(who  have  held  for  years  two  of  the  best  livings  in  their 
father's  gift)  and  their  families  continue  to  indulge  in  the 
most  insufferable  swagger  to  the  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods in  which  they  live.  With  "  honors "  obtained  in 
such  a  way  one  would  think  they  would  be  more  humble. 
As  a  gift  to  the  governess,  the  King  gave  a  costly  diamond 
star,  and  this  ornament  is  worn  with  much  pride  to  this 
day  by  the  wife  of  the  bishop's  eldest  son,  to  whom  it  was 
left  as  an  heir-loom.  Coming  to  their  possession  in  the 
way  it  did,  and  fraught  as  it  must  be  with  reminiscences  of 
anything  but  a  creditable  nature,  one  would  think  they 
would  never  let  it  see  the  light  of  day.  But  of  the  de- 
scendants of  a  man  who  would  sell  himself  for  preferment 
got  through  the  influence  of  an  immoral  connection  noth- 
ing else  could  be  expected.  Cockaigne. 
London,  January  7,  1884. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 

Mr.  Augustin  L.  Faveur,  of  New  York,  is  issuing  his  "  Poems  " 
in  two  volumes,  of  which  the  first  has  just  been  published  by  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


We  have  received  "  Of  Work  and  Wealth,"  a  summary  of  econ- 
omies, by  R.  R.  Bowker,  being  the  tenth  "  Economic  Tract  "  is- 
sued by  the  society  for  Political  Education,  4  Morton  Street,  New 
York. 

"Erring  Yet  Noble"  is  a  novel  by  Isaac  G.  Reed.  It  deals 
mainly  with  New  York  life,  occasionally  with  Paris  and  the  South- 
ern States.  It  is  as  vulgar,  immoral,  and  sensational  as  those  who 
may  read  it  will  wish.  Published  by  T.  B.  Peterson  Bros.,  Phila- 
delphia; for  sale  by  Bancroft;  price  $1.25. 


"  Anecdotes  of  the  Civil  War  "  is  a  volume  which  will  interest 
all  military  men,  and  those  who  participated  in  the  Rebellion.  It 
author  is  Major-General  E.  D.  f  ownsend,  and  the  book  consists 
of  reminiscences  of  Generals,  Presidents,  Government  officials,  and 
army  incidents  and  bits  of  secret  history.  Published  by  D.  A,p- 
pleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  James  T.  White  &  Co.,  23 
Dupont  Street. 

The  issue  of  The  Youth's  Companion  for  February  7  contains 
the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  by  Miss  Mamie  Dickens,  giving  re- 
miniscences of  her  father,  the  novelist.  She  refers  with  tender  feel- 
ing to  his  love  of  children  :  "  I  can  see  him  now  through  the  mist 
of  years,  with  a  child  nearly  always  on  his  knee,  his  bright  and 
beautiful  eyes  full  of  life  and  fun.  I  can  hear  his  clear  and  sweet 
voice  as  he  sang  to  those  children,  as  if  he  had  no  other  occupation 

in  the  world  but  to  amuse  them At  juvenile  parties  he 

was  always  the  ruling  spirit.  Hehad  acquired  by  degrees  an  excel- 
lent collection  of  conjuring  tricks,  and  on  Twelfth  Nights — the 
eldest  son's  birth  day — he  would  very  often,  dressed  as  a  magician, 
give  a  conjuring  entertainment,  when  a  little  figure  which  appeared 
from  a  wonderful  and  mysterious  bag,  and  which  was  supposed  to 
be  a  personal  friend  of  the  conjurer,  would  greatly  delight  the  au- 
diences by  his  funny  stories,  his  eccentric  voice  and  way  of  speak- 
ing, and  by  his  miraculous  appearances  and  disappearances.  Of 
course,  a  plum-pudding  was  made  in  a  hat,  and  was  always  one  of 
the  great  successes  of  the  evening." 


One  of  the  most  charming  books  of  the  season  is  "Fair  Words 
About  Fair  Women."  It  consists  of  selections  gathered  from  the 
poets  in  praise  of  the  gentler  sex.  The  gleaner  is  O.  B.  Bunce, 
author  of"  Bachelor  Bluff,"  and  well  known  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  a  writer  of  excellent  taste  and  rare  judgment.  The  volume  is 
beautifully  illustrated  with  etchings  and  wood-engravings.  The 
chapters  are  designated  by  "evenings,"  and  the  volume  is  divided 
into  eight  of  these  evenings,  of  which  the  first  consists  of  poems 
concerning  woman  in  the  abstract ;  the  second  partakes  more  of  the 
beauty  of  woman ;  the  third  is  devoted  to  Tennyson ;  the  fourth  to 
the  Scotch  and  the  Irish  poets;  the  fifth  to  the  Greek,  Roman, 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  writers;  the  sixth  to  lovers;  the 
seventh  to  wives  and  daughters;  and  the  eighth  to  the  famous  hero- 
ines of  poetry,  such  as  Evangeline,  Enid,  Una,  Juliet,  Rosalind, 
Haidee,  and  others.  The  poems  and  selections  are  all,  as  a  rule, 
well  known,  but  many  gems  which  are  often  overlooked  have  been 
inserted,  and  the  whole  forms  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  women  of 
every  clime  and  century. ^Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 


York;  for  sale  by  James  T.  "White  1 


1.,  23  Dupont  Street. 


Miscellany:  Lord  Lytton's  biography  of  his  father  meets  with 
no  sale  in  England.  The  price  is  too  high,  the  work  is  bulky,  and 
there  appears  to  be  little  English  interest  in  the  work  on  the  great 

novelist. Le  Petit  Journal  of  Paris  has  a  circulation  of  six 

hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  daily — the  largest  circulation  in 

the  world. George  W.  Cable's   stories  are  being  translated 

into  French. James  Russell  Lowell's  first  literary  work  was 

for  a  Boston  newspaper. Charles  Dudley  Warner  has  been 

made  a  lecturer  on  English  literature  at  Cornell  University. 

Mr.  Labouchere  does  not  spare  a  sneer  at  the  Poet  Laureate. 
Noting  that  Tennyson  has  been  for  the  past  thirty-nine  years  in 
receipt  of  a  yearly  pension  of  a  thousand  dollars  from  the  civil 
list  fund,  he  says :  "I  presume  he  will  now  relinquish  this  annuity 
from  the  tax-payers,  as,  if  he  can  afford  to  aceept  a  peerage,  he  can 

not  possibly  be  in  need  of  a  grant  from  the  public  funds." 

"The  Bread  Winners "  has  received  more  attention  from  the 
American  newspapers  than  has  been  bestowed  upon  any  other 
work  published  during  the  past  five  years.  Even  the  small  local 
sheets,  which  do  not  usually  present  book  notices  at  all,  have  long 
original  reviews  of  the  work.     Much  of  this  criticism  is  severe. 

Monsieur  Alphonse  Daudet  is  a  man  of  forty,  with  long, 

black  locks  of  hair,  like  an  artist,   and  a  serene,  evangelical  look. 

He  is  short-sighted  and  slightly  lame. The  Philadelphia  Press 

sarcastically  observes  that  James  Russell  Lowell  continues  to  be 

one  of  the  most  popular  Englishmen  in  London. Of  the  one 

hundred  and  eighty  authors  and  writers  convened  in  Paris  to  pro- 
mote the  erection  of  a  statue  to  Balzac,  three  declined  to  adhere  to 
the  project — Messieurs  Alfred  Assolant,  J.  de  Goncourt,  and 
Emile  Zola.  The  monument  will  cost  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  francs.  The  money  is  to  be  raised  by  a  collection  of 
sketches  and  essays  by  the  authors,  and  by  four  theatrical  per- 
formances.  It  is  said  that  for  every  novel  printed  and  pub- 
lished in  England  ten  are  written  and  rejected.  This  makes  an 
average  of  three  thousand  novels  which  are  written  in  that  coun- 
try every  year. 

Announcements:  Mark  Twain  has  announced  the  sequel  to 
"Tom  Sawyer."  It  will  be  called  "The  Adventures  of  Huckle- 
berry Finn.  ' Jules   Verne  has  ordered  the  construction  by  a 

firm  at  Nantes  of  a  large  sailing-vessel,  in  which  he  intends  to 
make  a  cruise  in  the  Antarctic  Sea  to  collect  materials  for  future 
romances. The  Macmillans  announce  that  they  have  pur- 
chased the  right  to  publish  all  of  Tennyson's  works,  and  next  week 
they  will  issue  an  entirely  new  edition,  which  has  been  corrected 

throughout  by  the  poet  himself. General  "Chinese"  Gordon 

has  written  a  theological  treatise,  which  will  be  published  after  its 

revision  by  Prebendary   Barnes. Beginning  on   February  first 

next,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  will  issue  'l'he  Book  Buyer,  a  month- 
ly literary  journal  containing  a  concise  summary  of  American  and 
foreign  literature.  The  editor  has  arranged  to  print  a  London  cor- 
respondence, which  will  be  furnished  by  Mr.  Charles  Welford.  The 
subscription  price  of  the  periodical   will  be  fifty  cents  per  year. 

The  first  volume  of  Michelet's  "Memoirs "is  just  coming 

from  the  press  in  Paris.    It  deals  with  his  childhood  and  early 

youth. "The   Bible  in  Waverley"  is  a  new  book  by  Doctor 

Dickson,  of  Glasgow,  treating  of  the  use  made  by  Scott  of  the 
Scriptures  in  his  novels.  The  Presbyterians  never  got  over  his 
ridicule  of  their  phrases  and  mannerisms,  as  illustrated  in  "An- 
drew Fairservice,"  "Cuddie,"  and  "  Mause  Headriff,"  and  other 
characters  in  "Old  Mortality."  There  is  no  doubt  that  Scott's 
historic  and  poetic  sympathies  inclined  him  toward  the  Roman 
communion.     The  best,  perhaps,  of  his  heroines,    "  Di   Vernon," 

was  a  fervent  Roman  Catholic. Mr.  Tennyson  is  reported  to 

have  written  a  poem  on  "Donald,"  Mr.  Browning's  first  subject  in 

his  "Jocoseria,     before  that  volume  appeared. Two  volumes 

containing  "A  Sketch  of  the  Modern  Languages  of  Africa"  have 
lately  been  published  in  England.  They  represent  an  enormous 
amount  of  hard  work,  and  are  said  to  be  invaluable  to  the  special- 
ist.  Rand,  Avery  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  the  original  publishers  of 

"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  announce  the  speedy  publication  of  a  Mor- 
mon story  which  "  will  do  as  much  to  kill  polygamy  as  Mrs.  Stowe's 

book  did  to  abolish  slavery." Queen  Victoria'snew  book  is  to 

be  ornamented  with  numerous  portraits  and  other  illustrations. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


Of  all  Oriental  carpets  the  Persian  are  by  far  the  best, 
and  the  test  of  a  true  Persian  carpet  is  that  used  by  the 
natives  themselves — namely,  to  drop  a  piece  of  red-hot 
charcoal  upon  it.  This  leaves  a  singed  round  spot.  If 
the  carpet  is  a  good  one  of  the  first  quality,  the  hand  can 
then  brush  off  the  singed  wool  without  the  least  trace  of 
the  bum  being  afterward  discernible. 


The  latest  novelty  in  parasols,  says  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette, at  present  in  use  among  the  ladies  at  Nice  is  a  sun- 
shade covered  outside  with  living  flowers  on  a  silk  lining. 
It  is  true  they  last  but  three  days  at  the  longest;  but,  ac- 
cording to  an  old  saying,  only  that  is  beautiful  which  is  of 
short  duration,  and  a  parasol  of  violets  with  a  border  of 
jessamine,  or  another  of  white  and  scarlet  geraniums,  is 
doubtless  very  beautiful. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  says  the  London  World,  has 
almost  accomplished  the  impossible.  In  the  delicate  mat- 
ter of  uniform  regulations  he  has  actually  given  general  sat- 
isfaction to  the  officers  of  the  Channel  squadron.  His 
latest  order  is  even  admitted  to  be  universally  popular.  It 
is  that  tail-coats  are  never  to  be  worn  without  epaulettes, 
that  dress  being  reserved  for  balls  and  full-dress  dinners; 
while  for  ordinary  official  dinners,  or  when  present  at  a 
regimental  mess,  jackets,  blue  waistcoats,  and  gold  lace 
trousers  are  to  be  worn. 

♦ 

Last  autumn,  among  the  guests  at  a  shooting  lodge  in 
Scotland,  was  a  young  and  beautiful  Australian  lady,  with 
the  additional  attraction  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year 
of  her  own.  She  moved  about  a  good  deal  with  the  shoot- 
ing parties,  and  in  doing  so  had  many  opportunities  of 
observing  a  rather  good-looking  young  game-keeper.  Ob- 
servation begat  fancy,  and  fancy  love.  We  are  told  if 
there  is  one  thing  which  distinguishes  Australians  from 
Americans  and  English  it  is  decision  of  character  and 
promptness  of  action.  So,  when  she  realized  her  feelings, 
she  at  once  took  quick  action,  proposed,  was  accepted, 
and  started  in  a  week  for  Australia. 


Another  fashionable  craze  in  Paris,  according  to  the 
London  World,  which  is  rivaling  the  craze  for  amateur 
theatricals,  is  tableaux  vivants,  and  in  order  not  to  be  out- 
done by  the  actresses  and  the  ladies  of  the  ballet,  chate- 
laines and  bourgeoises  alike  take  advantage  of  plastic 
poses  to  reveal  beauties  that  the  most  prodigious  decollitage 
still  conceals.  This  one  chooses  the  pose  of  Phaidra  in 
Cabanel's  famous  picture  in  order  to  display  la  ligne  de  la 
handle,  which  is  lost  nowadays  under  the  full  drapery  of 
paniers.  Another  chooses  Esmeralda  because  it  enables 
her  to  show  her  legs;  another  chooses  Henri  Regnault's 
Salome  for  the  sake  of  showing  her  bare  ankes  and  of 
setting  off  her  eyes  with  the  thick  black  wig  that  covers 
her  whole  forehead;  another,  fresh  from  the  convent, 
represents  Greuze's  "  Cruche  Cassee  "  for  the  sake  of  the 
provoking  cut  of  the  corsage. 


There  is  a  change  in  the  fashion  of  the  decoration  of 
rooms  in  England.  The  reign  of  tht/ouiltis  of  plush,  silks, 
and  bibelots,  is  passed,  and  the  cabinet-maker  proper  is  re- 
covering the  supremacy  which  for  many  years  he  had  left 
to  the  upholsterer.  The  rooms  are  no  longer  to  look  as  if 
they  had  been  fitted  up  by  a  dressmaker;  they  are  no  long- 
er to  be  encumbered  by  bronze  monsters,  gigantic  Chinese 
vases,  multitudinous  screens,  cascades  of  embroidered  silk, 
and  numberless  nothings,  that  render  circulation  next  to 
impossible,  and  give  a  room  the  appearance  of  a  museum 
or  of  a  curiosity  shop.  The  reaction  is  in  favor  of  sim- 
plicity; in  each  room  just  the  necessary  furniture  and  the 
necessary  hangings,  each  object  perfect  in  style  and  work ; 
few  or  no  bibelots,  and  no  cascades  of  plush  or  silk  or  old 
lace.  Simplicity,  severity,  and  a  style  based  on  that  of 
Louis  XVI.,  with  modifications  and  adaptations  of  the  mod- 
ern English. 

"  It  is  not  always  wise  to  make  a  rule  that  no  one  is  to  be 
admitted  during  the  evening,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Atlantic. 
"  On  the  contrary,  a  guest  may  be  heartily  welcomed,  if  it 
is  known  at  the  outset  that  he  has  come  in  for  a  short  time ; 
that  he  is  cheerful,  and  friendly,  and  amusing,  and,  in 
short,  worth  listening  to  and  entertaining.  But  the  poorly 
concealed  gloom  that  settles  down  upon  one  tired  face 
after  another,  while  the  clock  strikes  the  succeeding  half- 
hours,  and  each  member  of  the  family  in  turn  comes  de- 
spairingly to  the  rescue  of  the  faltering  conversation,  is  a 
deplorable  thing.  Picture  some  one  who  has  assured  him- 
self that  he  is  not  likely  to  find  amusement  under  his  own 
roof  setting  forth  in  search  of  a  more  agreeable  place  in 
which  to  spend  the  evening.  He  hunts  from  door  to  door; 
finding  that  one  family  has  honestly  paid  its  money  and 
gone  to  a  play,  another  is  dining  out,  the  third  enjoying  its 
invited  guests,  while  at  the  fourth  he  is  met  at  sight  with 
the  information  that  the  ladies  are  engaged.  Perhaps  at 
the  fifth  he  gains  an  entrance.  One  person  rises  hurriedly 
from  the  sofa ;  another  puts  down  her  book  with  a  sigh ; 
another  comes  reluctantly  from  a  desk,  where  some  notes 
and  letters  must  be  written  at  some  time  during  that  even- 
ing, and  the  stricken  group  resigns  itself  to  the  demands  of 
friendship  and  society.  The  master  of  the  house  returns 
presently  to  his  vocation  with  a  brave  excuse.  It  may  be 
eight  o'clock  when  the  guest  comes;  it  may  be  nine,  and 
he  maybe  kind-hearted  and  unobjectionable;  he  may  even 
be  profitable  and  entertaining;  but  he  stays  until  after  ten; 
everybody  thinks  that  he  never  means  to  go,  and  inwardly 
regrets  his  presence.  For  half  an  hour  he  could  have  felt 
sure  of  welcome;  in  that  time  he  certainly  could  have  said 
•and  done  all  that  was  worth  doing,  and  have  been  asked  to 
stay  longer,  or  to  come  again  soon,  when  he  took  leave. 
There  is  no  greater  compliment  and  tribute  to  one's  integ- 
rity than  to  be  fairly  entreated  to  sit  down  for  ten  minutes 
longer.  Of  course,  we  treat  each  other  civilly  in  an  even- 
ing visit,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  come  away  too  soon 
than  to  stay  too  late." 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 

The  Blackbird's    Song. 

Aye,   when  the  weary  sun  comes  round 

To  greet  the  hospitable  West, 
And,   in  her  crimson  curtains  wound, 

From  fevered   labor  sinks  to  rest, 
Men  revel  in  the  scene  profound, 

And  restful  rapture  fills  each  breast — 
But  'mid  the  wealth  of  sight  and  sound 

One  golden  note  I  love  the  best. 

For  soon  as  sunset  flames  the  day, 

With  music  throngs  the  dreamy  air 
Clear  as  when  cornets  sweetest  play, 

And  rich  as  wine  of  vintage  rare, 
Down  the  pure  song-stream   floats  a  lay 

That  ravishes  both  heart  and  brain — 
Thick  foliage  screens  the  trembling  spray 

Where,  hid,  the  blackbird  pours  his  strain. 

—  Walter  Buchanan  in    Good  Words. 


To    "  Fatima." 

["  Those  who  were  readers  of  the  New  Orleans  Times- Democrat,  \a  1879  and 
1S80,"  says  its  editor,  "  can  hardly  fail  to  remember  the  letters  of  the  lady  who 
wrote  under  the  nomme  He  guerre  of  '  Fati.ua.'     The  following  impromptu  lines 
were  addressed  to  her  by  Mr.  Cable  when  presenting  to  her,  on  his  return  from 
one  of  his  Northern  journeys,  a  bronze  Japanese  card-tray  "] : 
In  all  my  travels,  the  pleasantest  man 
I  met  'twixt  Siberia  and  Soudan, 
Was  Ayo.ob  Khan, 
Of  Afghanistan, 
A  scholar  and  much  of  a  gentleman. 
He  bade  me  hand  you  this  modest  tin-pan; 
'TIs  battered  and  bent, 
But  so  'twas  sent  — 
I  have  not  mashed  it ;  that  is  the  plan 
Of  its  smiling  artist  in  deft  Japan. 
A  leaf  of  the  lotus!  crimped  and  curled, 
From  the  oriental  side  of  the  world; 
To  Fatima!  smiling  behind  her  fan 
At  the  low,  slow  bow  of  Ayoob  Khan. 
New  Orleans,  October  12,  1SS0.  George  W.  Cable. 

Helen's  Tower. 

[The  publication  of  Tennyson's  lines  on  "Helen's  Tower"  has  drawn  out 
from  Mr.  Browning  a  permission  to  print  the  lines  which  he  wrote  on  the  same 
subject,  and  also  ac  Lord  Dufferin's  request.  They  are  as  follows,  the  dare  be- 
ing April  26,  1870]: 

Who  hears  of  Helen's  Tower,  may  dream  perchance 
How  the  Greek  Beauty  from  the  Scsean  Gate 
Gazed  on  old  friends  unanimous  in  hate, 
Death-doomed  because  of  her  fair  countenance. 

Hearts  would  leap  otherwise  at  thy  advance, 
Lady,  to  whom  this  Tower  is  consecrate! 
Like  hers,  thy  face  once  made  all  eyes  elate, 

Yet,  unlike  hers,  was  blessed  by  every  glance. 

The  Tower  of  Hate  is  outworn,  far,  and  strange; 
A  transitory  shame  of  long  ago. 

It  dies  into  the  sand  from  which  it  sprang; 
But  thine,  Love's  rock-built  Tower,  shall  fear  no  change; 
God's  self  laid  stable  earth's  foundations  so, 
When  all  the  morning  stars   together  sang. 

Post  Mortem. 

It  is  not  then  enough  that  men  who   give 
The  best  gifts  given  of  man  to  man  should  feel, 
Alive,  a  snake's  head  ever  at  their  heel: 
Small  hurt  the  worms  may  do  them  while  they   live — 
Such  hurt  as  scorn  for  scorn's  sake  may  forgive. 
But  now,  when  death  and  fame  have  set  one   seal 
On  tombs  whereat  Love,  Grief,  and  Glory  kneel, 
Men  sift  all  secrets,  in  their  critic  sieve, 
Of  graves  wherein  the  dust  of  death  might  shrink 
To  know  what  tongues  defile  the  dead  man's  name 
With  loathsome  love,  and  praise  that  stings  like  shame. 
Rest  once  was.  theirs,  who  had  crossed  the  mortal  brink: 
No  rest,  no  reverence  now;  dull  fools  undress 
Death's  holiest  shrine,  life's  veriest  nakedness. 

A  man  was  born,  sang,  suffered,  loved,  and  died. 

Men  scorned  him  living:  let  us  praise  him  dead. 

His  life  was  brief  and  bitter,  gently   led 
And  proudly,   but  with  pure  and  blameless  pride. 
He  wrought  no  wrong  toward  any,  satisfied 

With  love  and  labor,  whence  our  souls  are  fed 

With  largesse  yet  of  living  wine  and  bread. 
Come,  let  us  praise  him:  here  is  naught  to  hide.  . 
Make  bare  the  poor  dead  secrets  of  his  heart, 

Strip  the  stark-naked  soul,  that  all   may  peer, 

Spy,  smirk,  scoff,  snap,   snort,  snivel,   snarl,  and  sneer: 
Let  none  so  sad,  let  none  so  sacred  part 

Lie  still  for  pity,  rest  unstirred  for  shame, 

But  all  be  scanned  of  all  men.     This  is  fame. 

"Now,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  an  ass!"* 

If  one,  that  strutted  up  the  brawling  streets 
As  foreman  of  the  flock  whose  concourse  greets 

Men's  ears  with  bray  more  dissonant  than  brass, 

Would  change  from  blame  to  praise  as  coarse  and  crass 
His  natural  note,  and  learn  the  fawning  feats 
Of  lap-dogs,   who  but  knows  what -luck  he  meets? 

But  all  in  vain  old  fable  holds  her  glass. 

Mocked  and  reviled  by  men  of  poisonous  breath, 
A  great  man  dies;  but  one  thing  worst  w~as  spared: 
Not  all  his  heart  by  their  base  hands  lay  bared. 

One  comes  to  crown  with  praise  the  dust  of  death; 
And  lo,  through  him  this  worst  is  brought  to  pass. 
Now,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  an  assi 

Shame,  such  as  never  yet  dealt  heavier  stroke 
On  heads  more  shameful,  fall  on  theirs  through  whom 
Dead  men  may  keep  inviolate  not  their  tomb, 

But  all  its  depths  these  ravenous  grave-worms   choke. 

And  yet  what  waste  of  wrath  is  mine  to  invoke 
Shame  on  the  shameless?     Even  their  natural  doom, 
The  native  air  such  carrion  breaths  perfume, 

The  nursing  darkness  whence  the  vermin  broke, 

The  cloud  that  wraps  them  of  adulterate  ink, 
Hath  no  sign  else  about  it,  wears  no  name, 
As  they  no  record  in  the  world,  but  shame. 

If  thankfulness  nor  pity  bids  them  think 

What  work  is  this  of  theirs,  and  pause  betimes, 

Not  Shakespeare's  grave  would  scare  them  off  with  rhymes. 

*"  Titus  Andronicus,"  act  iv.,  scene   2. 

— A.  C.  Swinburne  in  the  Fortnightly  Review. 


Beau  Brummell,  the  dandy  of  George  the  Fourth's  day, 
owned  a  valuable  snuff-box,  which  he  once  exhibited  at  a 
dinner-party.  As  it  was  passed  around,  a  gentleman,  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  open,  applied  a  dessert-knife  to  the  lid. 
"  Will  you  be  good  enough,"  said  Brummell  to  the  host, 
"  to  tell  your  friend  that  my  snuff-box  is  not  an  oyster?  " 


OUR    CHESS    COLUMN. 


Problems  and  Other  Topics  of  Interest  in  the  King  of  Games. 

[  All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addressed 
to  "Chess  Editor  Argonaut,  No.  ^115  Fillmore  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal."] 

The  following  intricate  position  occurred  in  a  game  between  Mr. 
Tacobi,  of  San  Francisco  (white),  and  Mr.  Gale,  formerly  of  Balti- 
more (black) : 


The  game   was  abandoned  as  drawn, 
nounced  mate  in  seven  moves. 


White  should  have  an- 


La  Bourdonnais  and  Cochrane — Cochrane 


White. 
La  Bourdonnais. 

1— P  K4 

2—P  KB4 

3-Kt  KB3 

4— B  QB4 

5— Kt  K5 

6 — K  B  sq 

7-P  KKt3 

8— K  B2 

o—  K  K3 
10— K  O3 
11— B  x  P 
12  -P  QB3 
13— BxKBFch 
14— KB  QKt3 
15-K  B2 


Blatk. 
Cochrane. 
I— P  K4 
2—P  x  P 
3-P  KKt4 
4— P  KKt5 
5— Q  KR5  ch 
6— P  KB6 
7— Q  KR6  ch 
8— ()   Kt7  ch 
9— B  KR3  ch 
10—  P   Q4 
11— QKt  R3 
12-P  QB3 
13-K  K2 
14— QKt  B4  ch 
15— QKt  x  KP 


White. 
16—  Q  KB  sq 
17-Q  x  Q 
IS-P  Q3 
19 — R  KKt  sq 
20— QB  x  B 
21— R  x  P 
22— Kt  x  Kt 
23— K  B  sq 
24— QKt  U2 
25—  KB  Qsq 
26— KR  Kt  sq 
27-P  QKt3 
28-R  x  B 
29— Kt  x  Kt 
30— K  x  R 


Gambit. 

Black. 
16— QB  KB4 
17— Kl   B7  ch 
18— P  x  Q 
19—  QI<  Q  so 
20— KKt  x  B 
21— Kt  x  QP 
22— B  x  Kt  ch 
23— KR  B  sq 
24— KKt  B4 
25— Kt  K6 
26— B  KBS 
27— KR  B7 
28— Kt  x  R 
29— QR  x  B  ch 
30— R  x  Kt  ch 
And  wins. 


Francois  Andre  Danican  Philidor. 
Comparatively  little  is  known  of  the  actual  strength  or  style  of 
this  famous  player,  owing  to  the  remote  date,  as  well  as  to  ihc  lim- 
ited number  of  his  games  which  have  been  preserved.  His  fame, 
nevertheless,  has  become  a  matter  of  history,  and  tu  no  other  play- 
er (with  the  exception  of  Morphy)  has  such  an  undisputed  title  of 
chess  champion  of  the  world  been  accorded.  The  records  of  his  vic- 
tories, to  a  limited  extent,  together  with  the  minutes',  details  of  a 
long  and  varied  life,  have  been  faithfully  preserved  by  his  grandson, 
who  resides  in  Paris.  We  find  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  an  Italian  hautboy  player  of  the  name  of  Filidt.ri 
visited  France,  and  produced  such  a  strong  impression  upon  Louis 
XIII.  by  his  brilliant  and  artistic  performance,  that  when  a  young 
French  musician  by  the  name  of  Danican  appeared  in  Paris  some 
years  subsequently  and  secured  audience  of  the  King,  his  skill  and 
execution  seemed  so  marvelous  that  the  King  exclaimed:  "I  have 
recovered  my  Philidori !  I  have  found  a  second  Philidor !  "  Which 
title  of  '"  Philidor,"  so  brilliantly  won,  was  adopted  by  Michael 
Danican  and  his  numerous  descendants.  His  children  became 
famous  musicians,  and  were  attached  either  to  the  court  or  royal 
chapel.  Francois  Andre  Danican  Philidor,  the  youngest  of  eight 
children,  was  born  September  7,  176,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
became  a  professional  musician,  at  which  time  he  had  also  acquired 
the  reputation  of  being  a  most  skillful  chess  player,  and  the  best 
Polish  draught  player  who  had  ever  lived.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  was  engaged  to  give  a  series  of  concerts  throughout  the  Conti- 
nent; but,  owing  to  some  mismanagement,  the  enterprise,  finan- 
cially, was  a  failure,  and  resulted  in  a  prolonged  chess  tour.  From 
this  time  forward  we  find  that  he  contested  games  or  played  match- 
es with  the  leading  players  of  Europe,  returning  to  Paris  after  an 
absence  of  nine  years.  The  London  Chess  Club  entered  into  an 
engagement  to  pay  him  a  liberal  income  to  spend  a  few  months  of 
each  year  in  London.  Either  for  this  or  for  political  reasons  which 
forbade  his  return  to  France,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
England, 'devoting  his  lime  to  the  composition  of  music  and  illus- 
tration of  the  beauties  and  difficulties  of  chess.  He  died  in  Eng- 
land in  the  year  1795,  having  been  for  upward  of  half  a  century  the 
acknowledged  chess  champion  of  the  world,  never  having  met  his 
equal  at  the  royal  game.  In  a  future  number  we  will  publish  a 
sample  of  his  blindfold  games. 


Dr.  J.  H.  Zukcrtort  arrived  in  Chicago  on  Wednesday,  January 
16th,  as  the  guest  of  the  Chicago  Chess  Club.  He  found  that 
there  are  some  very  good  players  in  Chicago  whom  it  takes  all  his 
skill  lo  overcome.  The  first  game  played  was  with  South  Park 
Commissioner  J.  H.  Morgan,  Thursday,  which  lasted  for  six  hours, 
and  then  resulted  in  a  draw.  In  four  hurriedly  played  games  with 
Mr.  1.  A.  Adair,  the  lawyer,  Mr.  Adair  won  two  out  of  four, 
though  it  is  not  claimed  that  he  is  by  any  means  so  skillful  a  player 
as  Dr.  Zukertort.  On  Saturday,  Morgan  was  the  opponent  in  a 
game  which  lasted  four  hours,  and  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Zuker- 
tort.    Dr.  Zukertort  is  expected  in  San  Franci-co  very  shortly. 


The  origin  of  "  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's  "  has  been  described  by  its 
author  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Cleveland  Leader.  "  The  charac- 
ter," Mrs.  Burnett  said,  "was  taken  from  a  strong,  handsome 
woman,  among  the  miners  in  the  village  where  I  lived  with  my 
parents  before  I  came  to  America.  I  was  a  very  little  girl  at  the 
time,  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  years  old,  but  I  can  remember 
her  perfectly,  she  was  such  a  contrast  to  the  others  with  whom  she 
was  associated.  They  were  ordinary  miners,  she  seemed  like  a 
queen  among  them.  I  was  at  the  time  too  young  to  appreciate 
that  she  was  .beautiful.  My  idea  "f  beauty  then  was  of  the  china 
doll  order,  pink  cheeks  and  delicate  features.  I  had  not  yet  con- 
ceived the  nobler  kind  of  beauty,  but  as  I  grew  older  after  leaving 
this  place,  and  thinking  over  this  wi  man  1  perceived  that  she  was 
really  beautiful.  She  was  finely  formed,  stately  in  her  movements, 
and  her  neck  was  as  graceful  as  that  of  the  Venus  of  Milo.  I  used 
as  a  child  to  watch*her  with  great  interest,  and  when  she  would  not 
pass  my  father's  gale  for  some  time,  I  remember  that  I  would  al- 
most long  for  her.  In  later  years  I  wove  around  her  the  story  of 
'  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's.' " 


iU 


THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    MAGICAL    CARDS. 


How  their  Owner  was  able  to  Get  into  Heaven  and  out  of  Hell. 

[This  tale  is  very  popular  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  and  like 
many  other  tales  owing  their  origin  to  that  country,  is  remarkable 
for  a  curious  mixture  of  Greek  mythology  and  the  beliefs  of  Chris- 
tianity.] 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  young  nobleman  named 
Federigo,  a  handsome,  well-built  fellow  of  courteous  man- 
ners and  pleasing  address,  but  alas!  of  dissolute  habits. 
He  was  excessively  fond  of  wine,  women,  and  play,  espe- 
cially play.  He  never  went  to  confession,  and  only  haunt- 
ed churches  in  quest  of  fresh  opportunities  for  sin.  Thus 
it  happened  that  Federigo,  after  having  ruined  at  play 
twelve  young  men  of  good  family,  who  in  their  desperation 
became  bandits,  and'  perished  unshriven  in  a  bloody  con- 
flict with  the  king's  soldiers,  experienced  himself  a  turn  of 
luck,  and  in  a  short  time  lost,  not  only  all  that  he  had  won, 
but,  in  addition  thereto,  all  of  his  inheritance  excepta  small 
estate  in  the  country,  where  he  retired  to  conceal  his  poverty 
and  shame.  . 

Three  years  he  spent  in  retirement,  hunting  by  day  and 
gambling  for  small  stakes  with  his  steward  at  night. 

One  day,  just  after  returning  from  the  most  successful 
day's  hunt  he' had  ever  had,  a' party  of  strangers,  thirteen 
in  number,  came  to  his  door  and  claimed  his  hospitality. 
Federigo,  who  was  blessed  with  a  generous  soul,  was  re- 
joiced at  the  opportune  arrival  of  guests  on  a  day  when  he 
had  ample  provision  for  their  entertainment.  He  accord- 
ingly bade  them  enter,  made  them  welcome  with  the  best 
grace  in  the  world,  and  begged  their  indulgence  if  he  did 
not  entertain  them  suitably,  as  their  visit  had  taken  him 
completely  by  surprise. 

"  We  will  content  ourselves  with  what  you  have,"  said 
the  leader  of  the  party,  "  but  have  supper  ready  as  quickly 
as  possible,  as  it  is  late  and  my  friend  here,"  pointing  to 
the  most  aged  of  his  companions,  "  is  very  hungry." 

Federigo  did  not  wait  to  be  told  twice,  but  began  prepa- 
rations, and  being  desirous  of  treating  his  visitors  to  some- 
thing better  than  the  fruits  of  his  hunt  ordered  his  steward 
to  slay  the  last  remaining  kid.  No  sooner  said  than  done, 
and  the  kid  lay  broiling  on  the  spit. 

When  supper  was  ready  Federigo  expressed  his  regret  to 
the  chief  of  his  guests  that  his  wine  was  not  of  better  qual- 
ity. Whereupon  the  stranger,  having  tasted  the  wine,  re- 
plied : 

"  What  do  you  complain  of?  Your  wine  is  perfect.  I 
leave  it  to  my  friend  here,"  pointing  to  the  old  man  pre- 
viously referred  to. 

The  latter  having  sipped  it,  pronounced  it  excellent,  and 
begged  his  host  to  drink  with  him.  Federigo,  who  at- 
tributed all  these  compliments  to  the  good  breeding  of  his 
guests,  filled  his  glass.  What  was  his  surprise  to  discover 
that  the  wine  was  more  delicious  than  any  he  had  ever 
tasted  in  his  most  prosperous  days. 

Divining  from  this  miracle  the  presence  of  supernatural 
visitors,  he  immediately  rose  from  the  table,  feeling  him- 
self unworthy  to  eat  in  such  holy  company,  but  the  stranger 
commanded  him  to  resume  his  seat,  which  he  did. 

After  supper  the  visitors  retired  to  the  apartment  that 
had  been  prepared  for  them,  and  Federigo,  left  alone  with 
his  steward,  sat  down  to  his  customary  game  of  cards,  and 
drank  up  what  was  left  of  the  magical  wine. 

The  next  day,  the  visitors  being  about  to  depart,  their 
leader  said  to  Federigo : 

"  We  are  well  pleased  with  your  treatment  of  us,  and 
desire  to  reward  you.  Make  three  requests  and  they  shall 
be  granted,  for  we  are  all-powerful  in  Heaven,  on  Earth, 
anain  the  Infernal  Regions." 

Federigo  drew  from  his  pocket  the  pack  of  cards  which 
never  left  him,  and  said: 

"  Master,  let  me  win  every  game  I  play  with  these  cards." 
"  So  be  it,"  was  the  reply. 

The  old  man  of  the  party,  who  stood  close  to  Federigo, 
and  who  was  no  other  than  Saint  Peter,  said  to  him  in  a 
low  voice: 

"  What  can  you  be  thinking  of,  miserable  sinner?  Why 
don't  you  ask  for  the  salvation  of  your  soul? " 

"  I'm  not  worried  about  my  soul,"  replied  Federigo. 
"  You  have  still  two  wishes,"  resumed  the  Master. 
"  Since  you  are  so  good  to  me,  Master,"  said  Federigo, 
"  let  it  come  to  pass  that  whoever  shall  climb  into  the 
orange  tree  that  shades  my  door  shall  be  unable  to  come 
down  without  my  permission." 
"  So  be  it." 

At  these  words  the  good  Saint  Peter  exclaimed: 
"  Miserable  sinner,  do  you  not  fear  the  hell  that  awaits 
you?    Ask  the  Master  for  a  place  in  Paradise.     You  still 
have  time." 

"  Oh,  there  is  no  hurry,"  replied  Federigo,  edging  away 
from  the  keeper  of  the  heavenly  keys.  Being  asked  to 
name  the  third  request,  he  said: 

"  I  wish  that  whoever  shall  seat  himself  on  that  stool  at 
my  fireside,  shall  be  unable  to  rise  without  my  consent." 
This  request  was  also  granted,  and  the  visitors  departed 
on  their  journey. 

They  were  not  out  of  sight  before  Federigo,  in  his  haste 
to  test  the  powers  of  his  precious  pack  of  cards,  hastily 
summoned  his  steward  and  engaged  him  in  a  game.  Fed- 
erigo played  carelessly,  scarcely  looking  at  his  hand.  He 
won  the  first  game  without  effort,  then  a  second,  then  a 
third.  Convinced  that  thenceforth  he  could  infallibly  win, 
he  immediately  hastened  to  the  city,  alighted  at  the  finest 
inn,  and  engaged  its  best  apartments.'  The  news  of  his 
arrival  soon  spread,  and  his  former  companions  in  debauch 
came  in  droves  to  see  him. 

"  We  thought  we  had  lost  you  forever,"  said  Don  Giu- 
seppe, "  we  heard  that  you  had  turned  hermit." 
"  You  heard  the  truth,"  replied  Federigo. 
"  How  the  deuce  did  you  pass  the  time  all  these  years 
that  we  have  not  seen  you?  "  demanded  the  others. 

"  In  prayer,  my  dear  brethren,"  said  F'ederigo,  assuming 
a  sactified  air;  "and  here,  my  brethren,"  continued  he, 
"  is  my  prayer-book,"  drawing  from  his  pocket  the  pack  of 
cards  that  he  had  guarded  with  tender  care. 

This  sally  elicited  general  laughter,  and  every  one  was 
convinced  that  Federigo  had  retrieved  his  fortunes  in  some 


foreign  country,  at  the  expense  of  players  less  skillful  than 
themselves;  they  were  therefore  burning  for  a  chance  to 
clean  him  out  a  second  time. 

Some  of  them,  in  their  haste,  proposed  a  game  without 
further  delay.  But  Federigo,  having  begged  of  them  to 
postpone  play  for  a  while,  invited  them  to  an  adjoining 
chamber,  where  a  magnificent  repast  awaited  them. 

Before  the  arrival  of  his  guests,  Federigo  had  provided 
himself  with  a  pack  of  cards  precisely  similar  to  the  old 
one,  with  the  view  of  substituting  one  for  the  other,  as  oc- 
casion might  demand;  his  intention  being  to  lose  one  out 
of  every  three  or  four  games,  in  order  to  divert  suspicion. 
He  carried  one  pack  in  his  right  pocket,  and  the  other  in 
his  left. 

After  supper,  the  company  having  seated  themselves 
around  a  green-covered  table,  Federigo  first  brought  out 
his  profane  pack,  and  fixed  the  limit  of  the  game  at  a  rea- 
sonable sum,  Being  anxious  to  enjoy  the  game  and  to 
measure  his  strength,  he  brought  his  utmost  skill  into  play, 
but  lost  both  the  first  and  second  games,  not  without  se- 
cret vexation.  He  then  ordered  wine  brought  in,  and  took 
advantage  of  the  moment  when  his  guests  were  drinking 
to  their  past  and  future  succeses  to  introduce  his  lucky 
pack.    The  other  was  deftly  transferred  to  his  pocket. 

When  the  third  game  was  in  hand  Federigo  paid  no  fur- 
ther attention  to  the  game,  but  employed  himself  in  watch- 
ing the  others,  and  caught  them  cheating. 

"  Good,"  said  he,  "  this  justifies  my  fleecing  them  with- 
out mercy." 

His  ruin  had  been  the  result  of  their  trickery,  not  of 
their  superior  play  or  better  luck.  This  theory  gave  him 
much  comfort.  It  enabled  him  to  entertain  a  higher  opin- 
ion of  his  own  relative  skill,  an  opinion  based  on  previous 
successes. 

The  third  game  was  followed  by  many  others,  of  which 
Federigo  contrived  to  win  the  greatest  number,  so  that  he 
gathered  in  enough  on  the  first  night's  play  to  pay  for  the 
supper  and  a  month's  rent.  This  was  glory  enough  for  one 
day.  His  disappointed  companions  promised  on  taking 
their  leave  to  return  the  next  evening. 

The  next  day,  and  every  day  following,  Federigo  lost 
and  won  so  judiciously  that  in  a  short  space  of  time  he  had 
accumulated  quite  a  fortune,  without  awakening  any  sus- 
picion as  to  the  source  of  his  good  luck. 

In  due  course  of  time  he  moved  from  his  inn  to  a  grand 
palace,  where  from  time  to  time  he  gave  magnificent  enter- 
tainments. The  most  beautiful  women  vied  with  each 
other  for  his  favor;  the  most  exquisite  wines  furnished  his 
table,  and  the  palace  of  Federigo  became  famous  as  the 
centre  of  pleasure. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  of  discreet  play  he  determined  to 
put  the  crowning  touch  to  his  vengeance  by  impoverishing 
the  leading  noblemen  of  the  country.  To  this  end,  having 
converted  into  precious  stones  the  bulk  of  his  wealth,  he 
invited  these  noolemen  eight  days  in  advance  to  a  feast  of 
extraordinary  magnificence,  for  which  he  placed  in  requisi- 
tion the  best  musicians  and  ballet-dancers  in  the  country. 
It  was  announced  that  the  festivities  would  wind  up  in  a 
game  without  limit  to  the  betting.  Everybody  was  anxious 
to  go.  Those  who  had  no  money  squeezed  it  out  of  the 
Jews.  The  others  brought  their  all.  Federigo  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  it,  and  departed  the  same  night  with  his 
gold  and  precious  stones.  From  that  time  on  he  adopted 
a  rule  not  to  use  his  lucky  pack  except  against  players 
whom  he  suspected  of  cheating.  In  a  fair  game  he  felt 
himself  a  master  for  all  comers.  In  this  manner  he  trav- 
eled all  over  the  world,  winning  always,  and  living  every- 
where on  the  fat  of  the  land. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  memory  of  the  twelve  victims 
would  thrust  itself  upon  his  conscience,  and  embitter  all 
his  joys.  At  last  he  resolved  one  day  to  deliver  them  or 
share  their  fate. 

Having  taken  this  resolution,  he  started  for  the  lower 
regions,  with  a  stick  in  his  hand  and  a  sack  on  his  back, 
and  without  other  escort  than  his  famous  grayhound,  which 
was  called  Marchesella.  Arrived  in  Sicily,  he  scaled 
Mount  Gibel,  and  plunged  into  the  mouth  of  a  volcano. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  bottom,  he  was  still  separated 
from  the  entrance  to  Pluto's  dominions  by  a  court-yard  in 
which  Cerberus  stood  guard.  Federigo,  taking  advantage 
of  a  moment  when  Cerberus  was  busily  occupied  in  mak- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  Marchesella,  ran  rapidly  across 
the  yard,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  was  forthwith  con- 
ducted into  Pluto's  presence. 

"Who  art  thou?"  demanded  the  King  of  the  Lower 
Regions. 

"  I  am  the  gambler  Federigo." 

"  What  do  you  want  here?  " 

"  Pluto,  if  you  think  that  the  most  expert  gambler  in 
the  world  is  fit  company  for  you  to  play  with,  here  is  what 
I  propose:  I'll  play  you  as  many  games  of  cards  as  you 
please.  If  I  lose  a  single  game  you  may  have  my  soul  to 
enrich  your  collection;  but,  if  I  win,  it  shall  be  my  privi- 
lege to  select  one  of  your  subjects  for  every  game  I  win, 
and  to  carry  him  away  with  me." 

"  Agreed,"  said  Pluto,  and  called  for  a  pack  of  cards. 

"Here's  one,"  immediately  said  Federigo,  and  drew 
from  his  pocket  the  magical  pack,  and  they  began  to  play. 

Federigo  won  the  first  game,  and  demanded  the  soul  of 
Stefano  Pagani,  one  of  the  twelve  that  he  had  come  to 
save.  _  It  was  immediately  delivered,  and  Federigo  placed 
it  in  his  sack. 

In  the  same  way  he  won  the  second  game,  and  the  third, 
and  so  on  up  to  twelve,  and  every  time  he  won  a  game  he 
called  for  one  of  the  souls  in  which  he  was  interested,  and 
placed  it  in  his  sack.  When  he  had  completed  the  dozen 
he  offered  to  keep  on  playing. 

"  Willingly,"  said  Pluto  (who  was  becoming  wearied 
with  losing),  "  but  let  us  go  out  for  an  instant,  it's  getting 
uncomfortably  hot  here. 

The  truth  was,  he  only  sought  a  pretext  to  get  rid  of  Fe- 
derigo; for  no  sooner  was  he  outside  with  his  twelve  souls 
than  Pluto  shouted,  at  the  top  of  his  lungs :  "  Let  the  door 
be  shut  upon  him." 

The  interview  in  the  front  yard  between  Cerberus  and 
Federigo's  grayhound  was  still  going  on,  enabling  Federigo 
to  recross  the  yard  without  attracting  the  attention  of  that 
redoubtable  watch-dog.  He  then  called  Marchesella, 
who  lost  no  time  in  rejoining  his  master,  and,  with  diffi- 


culty, ascended  to  the  mouth  of  the  volcano  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Gibel.  After  emerging  from  the  crater,  he 
descended  in  the  direction  of  Messina,  more  rejoiced  at 
his  spiritual  victory  than  he  had  ever  been  over  any  earthly 
success.  Arrived  at  Messina,  he  embarked  for  his  native 
land,  to  end  his  days  on  his  ancient  manor. 

At  the  end  of  thirty  years  (Federigo  was  then  seventy) 
Death  came  to  him  and  warned  him  to  put  his  conscience 
in  order,  as  his  hour  had  come. 

"I'm  ready,"  said  the  dying  man;  "but  before  you 
carry  me  off  give  me  some  of  the  fruit  of  that  tree  that 
shades  my  door,  and  I  will  die  happy." 

"  If  that  is  all  you  want,"  said  Death,  "  I  am  willing  to 
gratify  you." 

Fie  got  up  into  the  tree  to  gather  an  orange ;  but  when 
he  started  to  come  down,  he  found  it  impossible  to  move. 

"  Ah,  Federigo,"  cried  he,  "  you  have  fooled  me.  lam 
now  in  your  power.  Let  me  down  and  I  will  give  you  ten 
years  of  life." 

"Ten  years!  That's  a  liberal  proposition,  isn't  it?" 
said  F'ederigo.  "  If  you  want  to  come  down,  old  man, 
you'll  have  to  raise  the  limit." 

"  I'll  give  you  twenty." 

"  Your  offer  is  moderate." 

"  I'll  give  you  thirty." 

"  You  must  go  higher." 

"  Do  mean  to  say  that  you  wish  to  live  a  century?  " 

"  I  do." 

"  But,  Federigo,  you  are  unreasonable." 

"I  can't  help  it.  I  love  life  and  must  have  one  hundred 
years.     I  need  them  in  my  business." 

"  All  right,  a  hundred  years  it  shall  be,"  said  Death. 

No  sooner  said  than  he  was  able  to  get  down. 

As  soonas  he  was  gone,  Federigo  rose  from  his  bed  in 
a  condition  of  perfect  health,  and  began  life  anew  with  the 
vigor  of  youth  and  the  experience  of  age. 

The  hundred  years  rolled  around,  and  again  Death 
knocked  at  his  door,  and  found  him  in  bed. 

"  Are  you  ready? "  said  Death. 

"  I  have  sent  for  my  confessor,"  replied  Federigo;  "  take 
a  seat  near  the  fire  till  he  comes.  I  only  await  absolution 
before  plunging  into  eternity  with  you." 

Death,  who  was  a  good  fellow  sat  himself  down  on  the 
stool,  and  waited  an  entire  hour  for  the  priest  to  arrive. 

Beginning  at  last  to  get  bored,  he  said  to  his  host: 

"  Old  man,  haven't  you  had  time  to  put  yourself  in 
order  during  the  century  which  has  elapsed  since  our  last 
meeting?" 

"I  had  lots  of  other  things  to  attend  to,"  said  the  old 
man,  with  a  mocking  smile. 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Death,  shocked  at  his  impiety, 
"  you  have  not  another  moment  to  live." 

"  Bah ! "  said  Federigo,  while  Death  tried  in  vain  to  rise. 
"  I  know  from  experience  that  you  are  too  accommodating 
to  deny  me  a  few  more  years  of  respite." 

"  Several  years,  wretch ! "  and  again  he  made  futile 
efforts  to  get  away  from  the  chimney. 

"  Yes,  certainly;  but  this  time  I'll  not  be  so  exacting, 
and  as  I  don't  care  any  longer  for  old  age,  I'll  be  satisfied 
with  forty  years  for  my  third  course." 

Death  saw  that  he  was  fixed  to  his  seat,  just  as  he  had 
before  been  to  the  tree,  by  a  supernatural  agency,  but  in 
his  rage  he  was  disinclined  to  yield. 

"  I  know  a  way  to  bring  you  to  the  scratch,"  said  Feder- 
igo; and  he  threw  three  fagots  on  the  fire.  The  flames 
soon  flew  up  and  made  it  so  hot  for  Death  that  he  suffered 
torture. 

"  Spare  me,  spare  me,"  he  cried,  when  he  felt  his  old 
bones  burning;  "  I'll  give  you  forty  years  of  health." 

At  these  words  Federigo  dissolved  the  spell,  and  Death 
flew  off,  half  roasted. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  allotted  time  he  came  after  his 
man,  and  found  him  ready  with  a  sack  on  his  shoulder. 

"This  time,"  he  said,  "I've  got  you  sure;  there  is  no 
retreat  now.     What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  sack?  " 

"  It  contains  the  souls  of  twelve  gamblers,  friends  of 
mine,  whom  I  delivered  from  hell." 

"  Let  them  return  there  with  you,  then,"  said  Death. 
And,  seizing  Federigo  by  the  hair,  he  flew  into  the  air, 
turned  toward  the  south,  and  plunged  into  the  yawning 
mouth  of  Mt.  Gibel. 

Arrived  at  the  doors  of  hell  he  knocked  three  times. 

"  Who's  there?"  said  Pluto. 

"  Federigo,  the  gambler,"  replied  Death. 

"  Well,  he  can't  come  in  here,"  said  Pluto,  who  imme- 
diately recalled  the  twelve  games  he  had  lost;  "that  scamp 
would  depopulate  my  empire;  keep  that  door  closed." 

As  Pluto  was  firm  in  his  refusal  to  open,  Death  trans- 
ported his  prisoner  to  the  gates  of  putgatory,  but  the  angel 
on  duty  refused  him  admission,  as  he  found  him  in  a  con- 
dition of  mortal  sin.  It  therefore  became  necessary,  to  the 
great  disgust  of  Death,  who  hated  Federigo,  to  steer  to- 
wards the  Celestial  Regions. 

"Who  art  thou?"  said  Saint  Peter  to  Federigo,  after 
Death  had  dropped  him  at  the  gates  of  paradise. 

"  Your  former  host,"  replied  he. 

"  Dost  thou  presume  to  present  thyself  here  in  a  condi- 
tion of  sin?"  exclaimed  Saint  Peter. 

"  Saint  Peter,"  said  Federigo,  "  is  this  the  way  I  received 
you  when  you  came  with  your  master,  about  a  hundred  and 
eighty  years  ago,  and  asked  my  hospitality?" 

"  All  that's  fine  talk,"  rejoined  Saint  Peter  in  a  scolding 
tone,  though  somewhat  touched;  "  but  I  can't  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  admitting  you;  1  will  inform  the  Master  of 
your  arrival;  we  will  see  what  he  says." 

Our  Lord,  having  been  advised  of  the  occurrence,  came 
to  the  gates  of  paradise,  and  there  found  Federigo  kneeling 
on  the  threshold  with  his  twelve  souls,  six  on  either  side  of 
him.  Then,  touched  with  compassion,  "  Thou  mayest  en- 
ter," he  said  to  Federigo;  "  but  these  are  twelve  souls  that 
are  claimed  below.  I  can  not  in  conscience  permit  them 
to  accompany  thee." 

"  Lord,"  said  Federigo,  "  when  it  was  my  blessed  priv- 
ilege to  receive  you  in  my  house,  were  you  not  accompa- 
nied by  twelve  travelers,  whom  1  entertained?  " 

"  There's  no  resisting  this  man,"  said  the  Master;  "  let 
them  all  enter  since  they  are  here." 

And  through  the  golden  gates  they  passed,  and  so  did 
Federigo.— Translated  from  the  French  of  Prosper  Merimie. 
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COBWEBS. 


At  the  Baldwin,  on  Monday  evening,  it  was  amusing  to 
see  the  involuntary  start  of  astonishment  which  Baldanza 
gave  at  his  first  entrance  in  "  Lucia."  The  full  house, 
brilliant  toilets,  and  pretty  women  must  have  been  a  sur- 
prise to  him  after  the  rusty  emptiness  to  which  he  sang  at 
the  California.  At  his  enthusiastic  reception  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  turning  to  Diogenes,  who  is  anti-Baldanza,  and 
calling  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  public  seemed  to 
like  him. 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Diogenes.  "  Some  garlicky  country- 
men of  his,  to  whom  he  has  given  seats,  are  applauding 
him — that  is  all." 

I  demurred,  and  just  then  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hear- 
ing a  voice  from  the  gallery,  in  distinctly  American  accents : 
"Baldanza!    Baldanza!    Wow!    Baldanza!    Betcherlife ! " 

The  first  night  at  the  opera  being  stormy  and  cold,  the 
management  thoughtfully  refused  to  take  charge  of  more 
than  a  baker's  dozen  of  wraps  out  of  the  several  hundred 
that  presented  themselves.  The  maid  in  the  dressing- 
room  refused  to  allow  any  wraps  to  be  left  there,  and  the 
slangy,  small  boy,  in  the  little  cubby-hole  where  they  check 
things,  refused  to  take  charge  of  them  there.  There  were 
only  two  alternatives.  One  was  to  retire  to  the  Baldwin 
Hotel  and  take  a  room  in  which  to  put  one's  things — a 
matter  of  time  and  expense.  The  other  was  to  drag  through 
a  narrow  aisle,  past  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  full  dress,  with 
a  large,  "moist,  unpleasant  body,"  consisting  of  umbrella, 
wraps,  overshoes,  hood,  etc. —the  arrangements  being  such 
that  even  those  who  came  in  carriages  were  bound  to  get 
more  or  less  wet  in  passing  from  the  carriage  to  the  theatre. 
It  is  hard  to  estimate  what  amount  of  masculine  profanity 
and  helpless  feminine  wrath  an  improvised  parte  coclicre 
would  have  saved.  If  managers  expect  the  compliment  of 
full-dress  audiences,  they  sbould  return  that  compliment 
by  full-dress  accommodations. 


The  typical  American  woman  adopts  every  new  style 
as  soon  as  she  sees  it  or  hears  of  it.  She  is  attracted  above 
all  things  by  novelty,  and  becomingness  is  a  secondary 
consideration.  A  typical  French  woman  will  find  a  style 
that  really  becomes  her,  and  wear  it  two,  three,  or  four 
seasons — until  she  finds  another  more  becoming.  There 
is  in  this  city  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  person  of  a 
handsome  American  society  woman,  who  is  never  seen  in 
a  bonnet  that  is  not  more  or  less  of  the  Marie  Stuart  shape. 
A  very  beautiful  French  woman  never  appears  in  anything 
but  the  most  unobtrusive  of  small  bonnets.  I  know  an- 
other, also  French,  who  always  wears  an  oval-shaped  hat 
or  bonnet  of  moderate  size.  There  is  a  distinct  and  spe- 
cial charm  about  a  woman  who  has  a  style  of  her  own — al- 
ways provided  it  be  good  style.  An  originality  or  distinct- 
iveness in  the  matter  of  head-gear  is,  of  course,  more 
noticeable  than  any  other.  I  recall  the  wife  of  an  artist 
who  once  spent  some  months  here.  She  was  commonly 
called  a  beautiful  woman,  but  was  in  reality  somewhat 
plain,  with  a  very  poor  complexion.  The  fact  that  she 
wore  the  Spanish  mantilla,  and  wore  it  gracefully,  and 
habitually  had  such  a  peculiar  charm,  that  people  were 
really  in  earnest  in  calling  her  beautiful  when  she  was  in 
reality  a  plain,  but  infinitely  charming  woman. 

I  remember  another,  one  of  the  loveliest  women  San 
Francisco  ever  knew — now  dead  these  many  years — who 
was  celebrated  among  all  her  acquaintances  for  her  collars 
and  cuffs.  She  had  found  out  some  time  in  her  girlhood 
that  a  bit  of  linen,  snowy  and  shining,  at  the  wrists  and 
throat,  was  an  indispensable  aid  to  her  peculiar  complex- 
ion. No  one  ever  saw  her  without  it,  save  in  full  dress. 
The  linen  was  always  perfectly  plain,  of  exquisite  fineness 
and  immaculate  whiteness.  At  one  time  she  left  here  for 
several  years,  living  in  Washington  and  European  cities, 
but  neither  time  nor  travel  ever  caused  her  to  change  that 
fashion.  She  kept  it  to  the  day  of  death.  It  was  aston- 
ishing what  an  amount  of  comment  and  admiration  that 
one  little  peculiarity  of  dress  created  among  the  many 
gentlemen  who  knew  her.  It  seemed  to  heighten  her  in- 
dividuality and  to  add  to  the  wholesome  fresnness  of  her 
appearance — two  of  the  most  fascinating  attributes  possi- 
ble to  woman.  I  believe  she  received  more  compliments, 
and  was  better  known  among  the  gentlemen  by  reason  of 
her  fine  linen  than  was  ever  any  other  woman  by  reason 
of  her  fine  laces. 

I  have  just  received  a  chatty  letter  about  Mademoiselle 
Nixau,  who  recently  turned  the  heads  of  all  New  York  as 
being  the  very  prettiest  and  most  captivating  French 
woman  ever  seen.  We  all  remember  her  recent  escapade 
with  a  rich  Texan,  who  paid  her  fine  for  breach  of  con- 
tract, and  carried  off  the  prize,  with  whom  he  contracted 
a  supposed  marriage,  since  discovered  to  have  been  a  soi- 
disant  left-handed  affair.  At  all  events,  she  is  now  back 
in  New  York,  minus  the  Texan,  plus  untold  diamonds, 
and  the  very  darling  of  the  dudes.  There  is  nothing  the 
wealthy  young  New  Yorker,  wiLh  more  inherited  wealth 
than  brains,  so  craves  as  notoriety.  Personal  charms, 
disinterested  affection,  talents  of  whatever  order,  are  as 
dust  in  the  balance.  It  is  a  curious,  if  rather  hackneyed, 
fact  that  these  young  men  will  spend  any  amount  of  time 
and  money  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  speaking-acquaintance 
with  a  woman  of  notoriety ._  It  is  also  a  fact  that  in  New 
York  these  sensation-seeking  young  men  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  form  a  large  class,  and  have  so  little  indi- 
viduality that  they  all  appear  to  have  been  cut  off  the 
same  piece,  and  are  as  much  alike  as  brothers.  At  a  re- 
cent Sunday  night  concert,  Nixau  occupied  a  box,  and, 
with  her  diamonds,  bright  face,  and  her  notoriety,  these 
dudes  surrounded  her  like  flies  on  a  lump  of  sugar.  She 
is  already  growing  a  little  fatter  and  coarser.  With  a  few 
years  more  of  unlimited  truffles  and  champagne,  she  will 
have  gone  the  way  of  all  French  flesh,  and  blotted  out  her 
beauty  in  adipose  tissue.  She  is  making  her  popularity 
pay  just  now,  and  although  she  never  means  to  drop  her 
mask,  her  merry  face  and  bright  eyes  are  very  cold  and 
calculating  in  repose.  There  are  a  good  many  French 
actresses  in  New  York  just  now,  and  they  all  affect  one 


style  of  bonnet.  It  is  a  small  poke,  short  on  the  sides  and 
in  the  back,  with  a  sharp  dent  in  front.  Neither  Aimee 
nor  Nixau  is  ever  seen  in  anything  else. 

I  suppose  women  are  the  best  letter-writers  in  the  world. 
They  are  never  monotonous,  and  have  an  easy  grace  in 
skipping  from  topic  to  topic  that  is  simply  delightful.  I 
heard  a  gentleman  from  that  interior  Babylon,  Sacramen- 
to, read  aloud  a  letter  from  his  wife,  the  other  day.  The 
close  was  something  like  this: 

Now,  darling,  I  don't  want  you  to  be  anxious  about  Willie's 
whooping-cough.  I  am  sure  it  wjll  get  better,  although  I  am  very 
anxious,  and  one  can  never  tell  what  is  going  to  happen.  I  was 
really  dreadfully  frightened  yesterday,  and  thought  we  would  surely 
lose  him.  But  although  he  is  no  better,  I  hope  you  will  not  worry, 
and  will  have  a  good  time,  and  come  home  soon.  I  do  hope  you 
will  enjoy  yourself,  and  not  be  anxious.  Do  try  to  get  home  for 
the  church  sociable  next  Friday.  Little  Willie  sends  his  love  to 
papa,  and  says  come  home  soon.  The  poor,  little  fellow  wants  to 
see  you  so  much.  Now,  dear,  I  want  to  ask  you  to  buy  me  a 
bustle.  You  can  get  them  at  Shrewd's,  and  they  are  only  two  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents.     Do  come  home;  we  miss  you  so  much. 

Your  affectionate  wife,  Angelina. 

Yes,  for  getting  over  the  ground  with  the  greatest  possi- 
ble speed  and  safety,  commend  me  to  a  woman.  I  like 
the  style  of  "  Una,"  who,  on  the  question  of  Money  vs. 
Brains,  licks  me  into  shape,  with  a  compliment,  before 
swallowing  me  whole,  and  then  calls  me  "gentle  Arach- 
ne."  Gentle  forsooth,  since  presumably  obliterated.  But 
although  "  Una  "  wields  a  facile  and  experienced  pen,  I 
find  a  flaw  or  two  in  her  argument.  She  calls  this  "  the  age 
of  the  Aristocracy  of  Brains."  Space  is  too  limited  for 
detailed  argument,  but  I  can  find  a  precedent  among  some 
of  the  brightest  thinkers  and  writers  of  the  day  for  calling 
it  "The  Age  of  Steam,"  "  The  Age  of  Electricity, ' 
"The  Age  of  Invention,"  "The  Age  of  the  Aristocracy 
of  Wealth."  And  it  seems  to  me  that  I  remember  the 
"  Aristocracy  of  Brains  "  as  a  matter  of  history.  Inven- 
tion is  doubtless  a  matter  of  brains — but  not  of  literary 
brains.  There  are  several  sides  to  every  question.  For 
instance,  there  has  always  existed  a  class  of  literary  men 
— Thackeray  of  the  past  and  Matthew  Arnold  of  the  pres- 
ent— who  have  been  insufferable  toadies  to  wealth  and 
rank,  and  have  used  their  brains  very  often  as  a  passport 
to  that  wealthy  world  where  they  paid  for  luxuries  with 
their  only  coin — wit  and  reputation.  In  such  cases  Riches 
did  not  pursue  Brains,  but  Brains  ran  after  Riches.  The 
Bohemia  of  to-day  is  pleasant  enough — if  it  be  Bohemia, 
which  I  doubt.  But  since  conversation  is  a  lost  art,  and 
argument  worthy  the  name  unknown,  it  is  not  a  circle  that 
will  ever  live  in  history.  Culture  and  cleverness  in  mod- 
erate degree  are  too  general,  the  age  too  irreverent  and  too 
flippant,  to  allow  of  a  coterie  whose  ideas  are  profound 
and  sincere,  or  whose  wit  or  arguments  are  worth  remem- 
bering. I  can  not  believe  that  such  society  could  stagger 
the  trained  diplomatic  intellect  of  Recamier,  used  to  the 
endless  society  of  men  of  leisure  who  were  men  of  letter^. 
This,  O  sanguine  Una,  is  a  Commercial  Age.  Brains  are 
worth  just  wnat  they  will  bring  per  page — no  more.  Every 
coterie  is  a  small  mutual  admiration  society  which  believes 
itself  superior  to  any  other.  Every  circle  or  clique  be- 
lieves itself  the  envied  of  all  others.  It  is  a  little  crumb 
of  cold  comfort  which  the  poor  but  clever  man  always 
thinks  that  the  rich  man  is  burning  to  buy  his  brains.  It 
is,  perhaps,  equally  fortunate  that  the  rich  man  jingles  the 
twenty-dollar  pieces,  and  says  to  himself  that  the  ability 
to  get  and  to  hold  the  "  yellow  boys  "  is  talent  enough  for 
any  man.  Paris  may  be  the  Brain  Capital;  but  a  capital 
that  supports  Emile  Zola  and  buys  untold  editions  of 
Marie  Colombier's  book  is  hardly  at  its  best  days.  Fair 
and  softly,  Una.  It  behooves  a  woman  who  has  a  literary 
Lion  in  tow  to  believe  in  brains.  But,  honestly  now,  if 
the  world  is  wider,  don't  you  think  it  is  just  a  little  more 
shallow  and  a  trifle  more  vapid  than  it  used  to  be  ? 


A  certain  famous  special  car,  with  its  precious  freight  of 
New  York  swells,  has  quite  upset  this  village  of  late. 
There  is  no  end  of  stories  left  floating  about,  and  some 

of  them  are  not  bad.     They  tell  one  of  Jack  T ,  who, 

when  he  breaks  a  greenback,  likes  to  get  his  money's  worth. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  Palace  Hotel  he  sent  for  a  barber  to 
come  to  his  room  and  give  him  a  shave.  That  being  done 
he  had  his  hair  cut,  then  was  shampooed,  and  asked  the 
barber  how  much  he  owed  him. 

"  Four  dollars,"  replied  the  gilt-edged  tonsorial  artis.t. 

Mr.  T stutters  in  a  manner  not  to  be  outdone  by  his 

father,  William  R.  "  F'-four  d-d-dollars!  ''•  he  gasped. 
"  I-i-if  I'd  have  k-k-known  that,  I-I-I'd  have  h-h-had  you 
c-c-cut  it  sh-shorter!" 

Another :  Early — very,  very.early — one  morning,  the  par- 
ty having  been  wined  and  dined  until  Californian  hospitality 
had  become  a  burden  no  longer  to  be  borne,  two  of  them 
started  for  the  Hammam  to  take,  as  they  hoped,  a  refresh- 
ing steam  bath.  Their  guide  was  a  young  gentleman  from 
Sacramento,  known,  through  no  disrespect  to  the  real  offi- 
cial, as  "  The  Governor."  It  was  raining  torrents.  Ar- 
rived at  the  Hammam  they  found  that  institution  closed, 
and  on  no  account  could  they  open  it.  Nothing  daunted, 
the  party  put  down  their  umbrellas  and  decided,  clothes 
and  all,  to  take  a  shower  of  Nature's  own  providing.  They 
found  it  rather  refreshing,  and  continued  to  take  it  en 
route  as  they  walked  slowly  toward  the  Palace  Hotel. 
On  the  way  they  spied  an  unob'rusive  individual  crouch- 
ing in  a  door-way. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there?  "  thundered  the  Governor, 
in  a  voice  of  authority. 

"  Tryin'  to  keep  out  of  the  rain — what  do  you  s'pose?  " 
replied  the  man. 

"  What ! "  said  the  official,  "  have  you  so  little  patriot- 
ism? Don't  you  know  that  this  rain  is  worth  twenty  dol- 
lars a  second  to  the  country?  Come  out  and  let  it  beat 
upon  you,  as  I  do.  Come  out  and  try  to  grow  above  your- 
self.    Come  out  and  be  a  crop ! "  Arachne. 


Don  Carlos  owns  one  of  the  finest  gondolas  on  the  ca- 
nals of  Venice,  manned  by  four  gondoliers  in  red  and 
black  uniforms. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Paddy  Ryan  says  if  his  mother  hadn't  been  sick  he 
would  have  paralyzed  Sullivan  in  one  round. 

Such  is  fame.  The  English  Churchman  devotes  a  de- 
tailed article  to  the  consideration  of  the  writings  of  "  Mr. 
Gail  Hamilton." 

An  action  is  proceeding  in  Dublin  against  Oscar  Wilde 
for  a  sum  due  for  the  una^sthetic  commodity  of  guano  for 
his  farm  in  Caug,  County  Galway. 

Randolph  Caldecott  carries  an  artist's  commonplace- 
book,  and  whenever — on  the  street,  in  company,  anywhere 
— he  sees  a  striking  or  odd  feature,  be  it  eye,  or  nose,  or 
mouth,  or  limb,  out  come  book  and  pencil,  and  it  is 
sketched  for  future  use. 

Miss  Bertie  Boyd,  daughter  of  Captain  John  Boyd  of 
St.  Andrews,  N.  B.,  has  been  presented  with  a  handsome 
gig-boat  by  the  Dominion  Government,  in  recognition  of 
her  courage  displayed  in  rescuing  two  men  from  drowning 
in  the  fall  of  1SS2.  Miss  Boyd  and  her  father  have,  within 
the  past  few  years,  rescued  twelve  persons  from  drowning. 

While  discrediting  the  report  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Swinburne's 
proposed  American  lecture-tour,  a  writer  in  the  Cardiff 
(Wales)  Times  says:  "He  is  one  of  the  best  talkers  we 
have.  Like  Carlyle  and  like  Metternich,  his  wont  is  to 
take  a  subject  and  to  exhaust  it.  But  then  there  is  always 
a  danger  lest  he  should  exhaust  you.  He  likes  to  hear 
himself  talk." 

A  boy  of  thirteen  years,  whose  violin-playing  has  long 
been  the  wonder  of  a  Cossack  village,  recently  reached  St. 
Petersburg  after  a  journey  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  on  foot, 
allured  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  free  instruction  at  the 
Conservatory.  But  hardships  and  over-exertion  had  worn 
the  little  fellow  out,  and  he  was  taken  to  a  hospital  dan- 
gerously ill  of  typhoid  fever.  Should  he  recover  he  will 
certainly  find  abundant  opportunity  to  show  whether  his 
talent  is  equal  to  his  courage. 

The  publication  of  Lord  Lytton's  autobiography  moves 
a  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  News  to  remind  the 
public  that  Lady  Lytton  lived  for  many  years  at  Syden- 
ham in  comparative  poverty,  latterly  attended  by  one  serv- 
ant, and  assisted  by  friends;  that  she  died  in  March,  1882, 
and  was  buried  at  Shirley,  near  Croydon.  No  monument 
marks  the  grave,  but  a  new  "Communion  Table"  has 
been  presented  by  friends  as  a  tribute  to  her  memory.  Her 
will  was  proved,  and  effects  sold;  but  the  proceeds  were 
insufficient  to  pay  her  trifling  debts. 

The  late  Mr.  Hollow-ay,  of  London,  the  renowned 
manufacturer  of  pills  and  ointment,  began  his  business  in 
a  small  way  on  the  Strand,  he  and  his  wife  living  over  the 
shop  and  doing  all  their  own  work.  His  first  advertise- 
ment appeared  in  a  newspaper  on  October  15,  r837.  In 
r842  he  spent  $25,000  for  advertisements;  in  1845,  $50,000; 
in  1851,  $100,000;  in  r855,  $150,000;  and  for  the  past 
twenty  years  an  average  ot  $200,000  per  year.  The  size  of 
the  fortune  left  by  him  can  only  be  guessed  at,  but  for 
many  years  his  net  profits  from  his  business  have  averaged 
$r, 000, 000  a  year.  It  is  most  pleasant  to  add  that  he  was 
a  man  of  great  benevolence,  and  that  his  medicines  really 
were  good. 

Balzac  entertained  m.iny  wild  ideas,  but  never  attempted 
to  carry  them  into  execution.  One  was  to  cultivate  pop- 
pies in  Corsica  and  beat  England  in  the  Asiatic  opium 
trade.  Another  was  to  make  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year 
by  growing  pineapples  at  Ville  d'Avray.  Again,  he  pro- 
posed to  search  the  bed  of  the  Tiber  for  jewels,  to  open 
silver  mines  in  Sardinia,  and  to  sell  a  ring  he  had,  which 
once  belonged  to  a  Grand  Mogul,  to  the  Emperor  of  Chi- 
na for  millions.  But  his  most  picturesque  project  was  to 
open  a  grocery  store  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  put  up 
the  sign,  "  Honore  de  Balzac,"  dress  himself  in  a  blouse 
and  serve  his  customers,  and  have  Gautier  to  roast  the 
coffee,  Gerard  de  Nerval  to  sell  mustard,  and  George  Sand 
to  take  the  cash.  This,  he  said,  would  set  all  Pans  agog, 
customers  would  flock  in  by  thousands,  and  he  would 
make  an  enormous  fortune. 

Of  Mr.  Hamilton  Mabie's  promotion  on  the  staff  of  the 
Christian  Union,  and  the  generous  tribute  paid  to  him  by 
Dr.  Abbott  [in  which  the  reverend  doctor  acknowledged 
that  much  of  the  journal's  success  was  due  to  Mr.  Mabie's 
efforts,  and  placed  that  gentleman's  name  beside  his  own], 
a  Congregationalist  correspondent  writes  that  Mr.  Mabie, 
as  is  his  wont,  "  made  up  "  the  New  Year's  number,  put  it 
in  the  printer's  hands,  took  the  cars  for  Greenwich,  and, 
another  week's  work  off  his  mind,  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
just.  But  Dr.  Abbott  had  "  seen "  the  printers,  proof- 
readers, and  all  concerned,  and  made  them  partners  in  his 
little  game.  When  the  newly  promoted  editor  the  next 
morning  reached  his  chair  in  Lafayette  Place,  and  took  up 
the  first  copy  of  the  Union.,  instead  of  his  opening  page, 
the  proof  of  which  he  had  carefully  read  the  evening  be- 
fore, Dr.  Abbott's  "  Announcement "  met  his  eyes — his 
very  first  intimation  that  the  change  of  position  had  been 
thought  of. 

Mezzofanti's  unique  position  among  linguists  is  threat- 
ened, according  to  the  Moscow  Gazette,  by  a  young  Rus- 
sian officer,  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  has  mastered  the 
French,  German,  English,  Danish,  Swedish,  Italian,  Pol- 
ish, Finnish,  Serbian,  Czech,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and 
Malay  languages.  Besides  these  he  is  acquainted  with 
three  different  Japanese,  one  South  African,  and  two  Chi- 
nese dialects,  ana  is  at  present  occupied  with  the  study  of 
Hebrew.  Monsieur  Pakovitch  has,  with  the  exception  of 
French,  English,  and  German,  acquired  the  knowledge  of 
these  languages  without  any  help,  after  his  own  method. 
It  is  said  that  he  is  compiling  a  Russo-Japanese  dictionary, 
but  when  he  is  about  it,  why  should  he  not  compose  a 
polyglot  dictionary  for  the  twenty  languages  which  he  has 
already  mastered?  If  this  goes  on  at  his  present  rate,  how 
many  languages  will  he  not  have  learned  by  the  time  he  is 
fifty?  Mezzofanti  lived  till  he  was  seventy-five,  and  be- 
fore he  died  he  spoke  fifty-eight  different  tongues 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    INNER  MAN. 

At  the  request  of  numerous  readers  who  are  in- 
terested in  such  matters,  we  publish  the  menu  of 
the  banquet  given  to  General  Barnes  some  months 
ago.  The  literary  part  of  the  menu  was  compiled 
by  Major  R.  H.  Pond,  Consul  for  Costa  Rica. 
Copies  are  now  difficult  to  obtain  : 

"  I  do  not  purpose  merely  to  survey  these  regions  like 
an  augur,  taking  auspices,  but  like  a  general  who  seems  to 
take  possession." — Bacon. 

"And  see,  he  cries,  the  welcome,  fair  guests,  that  wait 
you  here." — Ho- atius — Macaulay. 

Eastern  Oysters  on  the  half  shell. 

"  Why,  then,  the  world's  mine  oyster, 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open.  —S/takespean. 
Vin  blanc— Chateau  Yquem  or  Hockheimer. 
"  Puer  hue  affer  scyphos, 
Et  Chia  vina  aut  Lesbia." — Horace. 
"Oceans  of  Hockheimer.    A  throat  like  that  of  Omuchus.' 

— Carlyle. 

Potage — Ochra  a  la  Creole. 
"  La  soupe  est  I  aliment  des  estomacs  paresseux." 

— Mine.  Entile  de  Girardin. 
"  Oh  I  rare  soups  and  salads !     Salads  and  soups  encore  ! 
'Tis  too  much  for  sinners."— Stern  s  Sentimental  Journey. 

POISSON. 

Truites. 

•'  Fi-hes,  are  you  doing  your  duty." — Arabian  .\ights. 
Saumon  bouilli  au  sauce  Portugaise. 
"  Methinks  it  is  like  a  whale."— Hamlet. 
Pommes  de  terre  a.  1'anglaise. 
"  Poetry  is  not  an  article  of  prime  necessity,  and  pota- 
toes are." — 0.   W.  Holmes. 

Sherry. 
"  Not  a  single  drop  of  liquor   has  passed  my  lips  for  the 
last  fifteen  years.     I  don't  let  it  pass,  I  reach  for  it  as  it's 
going  by." — Aitemus  Ward. 

RELEVES. 
"  Comme  on  me  mene,  he'Ias !  "—La  Belle  Helene. 
Poulets  braises  a  la  Dantzic. 
"  What,  all  my  little  chickens  !  •'—Macbeth. 
Choufleur,  a  la  Hollandaise. 
"  '  Come  into  the  garden,  Ward,'  said  the  landlord  :  and 
we  went,  and  culled  some  cabbages." — Artemus  Ward. 
Claret,  Chateau  Margaux. 
"' Claret  for  boys ;  Port  for   men  I '  said  Samuel   John- 
son.    'Then  give  me  Claret,'  said  Burke;  '  I   like  to  be  a 
boy,  and  partake  of  the  honest  hilarity  of  youth." " 

— Prior's  " Edmuiui  Burke." 

ENTREES. 
"  They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances." 

— As  Von  Like  It. 

Ris  de  veau  saute,  a.  la  Commodore. 
"  Mangez    un   veau    le  Vendredi,    mais    soyez   toujours 
Chretien,  Monseigneur." — Fenelon,  ait  Due  de  Boulogne. 
"  Why  not  take  a  spare-rib 

To  replace  your  own?  " — Advice  on  Marriage. 

Cotelettes  de    Volaille,    a.  la  Royale.      Asperges 
nouvelles,  sauce  au  beurre. 
"  What  bard — O  Time,  discover — 

First  painted  thee  with  wings." — R.  B.  Sheridan. 
Agneau  de  printemps  roti,  mint  sauce. 
"  A  leg  of  mutton,  my  Lucy,  I  prithee  get  ready  at  three. 
Have  it  smoking,  and  tender,  and  juicy,  and   what  bet- 
ter meat  can  there  be?" 

— Ad  Miuistrain,  Thackeray. 

Pommes  de  terre  nouvelles,  a.  la  creme. 
Petits  pois  nouveaux,  a  1'anglaise. 

"A  man's  nature  runs  to  herbs  and  weeds." — Bacon. 

Vin  rouge,   Burgundy. 
"  Took  his  Oeii  de  Perdrix, 

Till  he  could  scarcely  see." — I ngoldsby  Legends. 
"  Je  rougirais  de  mon  ivresse, 

Si  tu  conservais  ta  raison." — Bcranger. 

Galatine  de  chapons  en  Bellevue. 

"  With  good  capon  lined." — ^luikespeare. 

Aspic  de  foie  gras  de  Strasbourg. 

"  Such  a  goose  is  man,  and  will  cackle   with    his  whole 

soul." — Carlyle. 

Langues  de  bceuf. 
Mayonnaise  dliomard  decores. 
"  And,  like  a  lobster  boiled,  the  morn 

From  black  to  red  began  to  turn." — Hudibras. 
PONCHE  A   LA    ROMAINE. 
"What  noble   Lucumo   comes  next  to  taste  our  Roman 
cheer?  " — Macaulay. 

"Punch!  brothers  punch!  punch  with   care." 

— Mark  Twain. 

Perdrix  rotis  au  Cresson. 

"Toujours  perdrix." — French  Pror'erl: 
Champagne — Frappe. 
"  Chaque   fais   que  nous  nous  rencontrons,  il  y   a  une 
croute  de  glace,  a  rompre  entre  nous." — Prosper  Merimee. 
"  Ille  impiger  hausit 
Spumantum  pateram." — Virgil. 
PATISSERIE. 
"  His  sweetest  confectionery  had  a  delicate  but  stimulat- 
ing flavor." — Voltaire's  Compliments—Macaulay. 

Temple  Genois. 
Pyramide  aux  Oranges. 

"The  pavement  of  life  is  strewed  with  orange  peel,  and 
who  has  not  slipped  on  the  flags?" — Thackeray. 
Pyramide  de  Nougat,  a  lTtalienne. 
Pyramide  Cristallisee. 
Pyramide   Glacee. 
"  From  the  Pyramids  forty  centuries  look  down  on  me." 
— Xaroleou. 

Royal  Cabinet  Pudding. 

Pound  Cake.      Silver  Cake  ornamented. 

Charlottte  Russe  en  Corbeille.     Gelee  au  Madere. 

Gateaux  assortis.     Creme  a  la  Vanille. 

"All   people   who   have   natural,   healthy  appetites  love 

sweets." —  Thackeray. 

Fruits. 

"There  is  only  one  fruit  of  this  terrene  life — a  good  dis- 
position and  social  acts."— Marcus  An  relius  Antoninus. 

Cafe,  Cognac  et  Cigares. 
"  Coffee— That  kind  of  drink  helpeth  digestion,  and  pro- 
cured alacrity."—  Burton's  Anatomy. 

"  Brandy  for  heroes."— Samuel  Johnson. 
Telegram  of  Maguire  to  A.   Ward,  on  lecturing  tour: 
"What  will   you   take   for   twenty  nights  in  California?  " 
Reply:  "Brandy  and  water.— A.  Ward." 

"  Tobacco,  rare,  divine,  superexcellent  tobacco,  beyond 
all  panaceas,  potable  gold,  and  philosophers'  stones." 

— Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
"HOME,    SWEET  HOME." 
"The  sweetest  canticle  is  Nunc  Dhnittis,  when  a  man 
hath  attained  worthy  ends  and  expectations."— Bacon. 


Some  interesting  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  operas 
and  ballets  produced  in  Paris  are  given.  "L'Af- 
ricaine"    cost    some    $55,000;    "  Le    Prophete " 

$44,^95;  "Robert  le  Diable,"  $38,000;  "Faust," 
$3\5«).     The    cost    of    "Aida"    was    $46,500; 
■  t  rT  :i.-ca  <ia  Rimini,"  $46,500;  "  Le  Tribut  de 
,     $36,400. 


THE   TUNEFUL   LIAR. 
A  Lay  of  Lingerie. 

Oh,  chemisette,  the  fairest  yet 

That  e'er  hid  bosom,  fairer,  whiter; 
Thou  canst  not  know  what  enviors  woe 

Thy  veiling  snow  hath  given  the  writer; 
So  trimly  frilled,  so  plumply  filled — 

And  then  the  eyes  that  shine  above  it! 
I  burn,  I  long,  nor  is  it  wrong — 

At  least  in  song — dear  girl,  to  love  it. 

Oh,  chemisette,  the  coral  set 

To  bind  thy  folds  in  gentle  duly 
Fling  round  a  glow  upon  thy  snow 

That  heightens  so  thy  flashing  beauty; 
And  ne'er  before  on  sea  or  shore 

Did  coral  find  a  softer  billow, 
Nor  could  the  gold  around  it  rolled 

Though  ten  times  told  deserve  the  pillow. 

Sweet  chemisette,  below  thee  met 

A  rosy  ribbon  binds  her  bodice, 
And  in  her  mien  is  clearly  seen 

One-half  the  queen  ana  half  the  goddess. 
Her  voice  is  low,  how  sweet  its  flow! 

Her  upper  lip  disdains  the  under; 
Her  curls  are  like  dark  waves  that  strike 

A  marble  cliff —  then  rush  asunder. 

Oh,  ripening  grace!  oh,  radiant  face! 

\Vhen  love  is  Love  he  knows  no  measure ; 
Her  hands  are  small,  yet  they  can  call 

The  power  of  music  at  their  pleasure; 
And  as  they  peep  from  fringes  deep 

Of  Brussels  white,  la  mode  Ramillies. 
Her  fingers  seem — or  else  I  dream — 

Like  stamens  in  the  bells  of  lilies. 

As  clouds  of  spring  on  feathery  wing 

Obscure  the  blushing  heaven  a  minute, 
So,  chemisette,  thy  silvery  net 

Half  veils  the  heaven  that  glows  within  it, 
Oh,  hold  me  up!     I  faint,  I  droop; 

My  glowing  pulses  throb  and  tingle— 
fmmortal  bliss!     But  grant  me  this: 

In  such  a  heaven  one  hour  to  mingle. 
— The  Jttdge. 


High  o'er  the  Ecmyrean  mount 

Where  stern  Euphrastos  plumes  his  wings 
While  by  the  pure  Castilian  fount 

Cephalia  softly  sips  and  sings, 

There  on  his  huge  agetic  seat 

Great  Atropos  his  treasure  spreads, 

And  heeds  no  more  the  storms  that  beat 
In  doubled  thunders  o'er  our  heads. 

Oh,  Atropos,  majestic  name, 
One  boon  I  crave,  one  blessing  seek, 

One  spark  of  that  celestial  fame 
That  animates  our  modern  Greek. 

I  yield,  I  bow;  I  know  not  whence 

The  highest  intellections  flow; 
But  though  there  may  not  be  a  Thence, 

The  present  Thisness  I  would  know. 

He  heard,  and  from  his  torch  of  light 
One  lambent  ray  responsive  shook, 

WThich,  darting  through  the  nether  bright, 
A  hitherward  direction  took. 

And  on  my  brow  its  radiant  glow, 
Absorbed,  resistant,  reigns  sublime; 

I  thrill  withecstacy;  I  know 
The  Thisness  of  recursive  time. 

0  j^y  superm!    O  extant  bliss! 
Oh,  ye  who  understand  the  These, 

1  know  the  Otherness  of  This! 
I'm  one  of  you;  I'm  Bostonese! 

— New  York  Liar. 


Melody  of  Musical    Maidens. 

I'll  sing  you  a  song  of  musical  maidens, 
Whose  lives  have   been  long  with  a  cruel  deca- 
dence. 

The   first,    a    too    frisky,    bold    girl,    christened 

Scherzo, 
Once  flirted  her  skirts  so— at   least,  they  assert 

so — 
She  angered  her  nervous  old  chum,  Aggie  Tato, 
First    cousin,    though    weaker,  to   strong   Annie 

Mato. 
And  then  there's  a  lovely,  fair  maid,  Airy  Oso, 
Ann  Dante,  sedate,  and  imposing  Mae  Stoso. 

Now  tell  I  a  tale  of  six  lachrymose  lovers; 
A    languishing   love   in    their  hearts   there   still 
hovers. 

The  first  is  a  soft-hearted  lad,  Con  Amore, 

A  very  good  friend  to  the  sad  Con  Dolore ; 

Precise  and  exact  is  the  prim  Ben  Marcato, 

And  then  there's  a  snappish  old  boy,  Pizzic  Cato. 

Another  is  gentle,  retiring  Cal  Anuo, 

Just  like  his  first  cousin,  the  mild  Allen  Tando. 

Alas  for  these  lovers!     Confiding  afiection 
Was  doomed  to  a  direful  and  jeering  rejection. 

With  notes  that  were  sweet,  and  in  measures  al- 
luring, 
The  lovers  asserted  affection  enduring. 
With  slurs  cast  upon  them,  they  firmly  persisted 
In  pressing  their  suits;  but  the  girls  still  resisted. 
No  one  of  them  e'er  could  be  more  than  a  brother, 
For  one  was  too  lively,  too  dull  was  another. 

So  endless  distress  to  musicians  they're  giving, 
Though  still  they're  together  in  harmony  living. 
— Boston  Times. 


Mr.  D.  Appleton  Morgan  sends  to  Apfteton's 
Literary  Bulletin  the  following  clipping  from  his 
scrap-book.  It  is  the  card  of  a  new  hotel  in  Ha- 
vana, thirty  years  ago:  "  The  Both  Wold  Hotel, 
Num.  So  San  Ignacio  Street,  Plasa  Vieja.  In 
this  establishment  set  as  the  European  style  re- 
ceives lodgers  which  will  find  an  splendid  assist- 
ance so  in  eating  as  in  habitation  therefore  the 
master  count  with  the  elements  necessary."  Mr. 
Morgan  copied  the  following  in  the  summer  oi 
1872,  from  the  glazed  original,  hanging  on  the 
walls  of  the  Hotel  Danicli,  in  Venice:  "Notic. 
The  nobility  and  gentry  frequents  this  hotel  are 
advised  most  respectful  that  Couriers  or  Valet  de 
Place  can  do  the  purchas  of  goods  and  objects 
d'art  at  shops  to  this  place  thereby  to  great  sav- 
ings effecteds  wherefore  be  produced  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  this  Hotel," 


j*  me  strongest  auti   jaesl  1 

THOMAS  PRICE,  Analytic  Chemist,  pronounces  the 
GIANT  BAKING  POWDER  nearly  one-third  stronger 
than  any  manufactured  or  sold  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

San  Francisco,  September  24,  18S3. 
H.  E.  BOTHIN,  President  Bothin  M'fg  Co.  : 

Dear  Sir — After  careful  and  complete  chemical  analy- 
sis of  a  can  of  Giant  Baking  Powder,  purchased  by  us  in 
open  market,  we  find  that  it  does  not  contain  alum,  acid 
phosphate,  terra  alba,  or  any  injurious  substance,  but  Is  a 
pure,  healthful  Cream  Tartar  Baking  Powder,  and  as  such 
can  recommend  it  to  consumers. 

WM.  T.  WENZELL  &  CO., 
We  concur:  Analytic  Chemists. 

R.  BEVERLY  COLE,  M.  D. 
J.  L.  MEARES,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer. 
ALFRED  Vv.  PERRY,  M.  D„  )  Members  of  San 
W.  A.  DOUGLASS,  M.  D.,  Francisco   Board 

AUG.  ALERS,  M.  D„  )  of  Health. 

Manufactured  by 
BOTHIX  M'F'G   COMPAM, 

1 7    and    1 9    'lain    Street,   San   Francisco. 

ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR  IT. 


An  Old  Soldier's 

EXPERIENCE. 

"  Calvert,  Texas, 

May  3, 1882. 
"  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
valuable  qualities  of 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

as  a  cough  remedy. 

"  While  with  Churchill's  army,  just  before 
the  battle  of  Vicksburg,  I  contracted  a  se- 
vere cold,  which  terminated  in  a  dangerous 
cough.  1  found  no  relief  till  on  our  march 
we  came  to  a  country  store,  where,  on  asking 
for  some  remedy,  I  was  urged  to  try  Ayek'3 
Cherkv  Pectoral. 

"I  did  so,  and  was  rapidly  cured.  Siuce 
then  1  have  kept  the  Pectoral  constantly  by 
me,  for  family  use,  and  I  have  found  it  to  be 
an  invaluable  remedy  for  throat  and  lung 
diseases.  J.  W.  "Whitley." 

Thousands  of  testimonials  certify  to  the 
prompt  cure  of  all  bronchial  and  lung 
affections,  by  the  use  of  AVER'S  Cherry 
Pectoral,  Being  very  palatable,  the  young- 
est children  take  it  readily. 

PREPARED  BY 

DrJX.Ayer&Co.,  Lowell,  IWass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal* 
THE    PRIMEVAL   CHAMPAGNE. 

"  Of  great  value  to  tlie  cause  of 
temperance  and  good  healthy 

Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  F.L.S.  London,  Eng. 
ANNUAL  SALE,  IO  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &•  Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OP    IMITATIONS. 

A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

522  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


IBTJSIN-EB, 
COLLECE. 

\  Ho.  24  Post  Street, 

BAN  FEANC13C0,  OAL. 

Opposite  Meohanics"  Institute. 


JOHX  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

:i8  and  lao  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS, 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.     Also,  Druggist--,'  Glassware. 


GRANULA 

An  incomparable  Food  for  Invalids  and  CliiMreil ; 
ol-est  and  best  health  food  known;  delicious  as  a  diet; 
grocers  and  druggists  sell  it.     Manufactured  by 

OI'K   SIO.US-:  <;KA.\'1'I.A  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Wholesale  Agents:  HICK.OX  &  CO.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.;  WATSON,  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Or.;  H. 
JEVNE,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


NOW  READY  cigarette 

"  CLOTH  OF  GOLiy* 

(Stralgbt  Jlesli.l 
SWEET,    DELICATE,    AND    MILD!! 

This  Cigarette  is  made  from  the  finest  and  most  costly 
leaf  from  that  region  of  Virginia  particularly  adapted  for 
growing  tnhacco  for  ligarettes.  Our  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  enables  us  to  secure  the  most  suital  le  kinds 
of  toba  co  and  thus  present  this  superior  article,  with  (he 
rull  assurance  THAT  ITS  EQUAL  HAS  NEVER  BE- 
FORE BEEN  OFFERED.  A  higher  grade  Cigarette 
can  not  be  produced.  We  call  particular  attention  to  the 
superior  quality  of  our  old  brands  of  Cigarettes.  They 
can  not  be  surpassed. 

Twelve  First  Prize  Medals. 
Peerless  Tobacco  Works. 

WM.  S.  KIMBALL  A  CO. 


%   TAILORING   » 

Immense  Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  St. 

»  TAILORING  » 

Cheapest  House,  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  5treet. 

»  TAILORING  » 

J.  S.  II  AM),    Merchant  Tailor  ami  <  loiliier. 
314  Kearny  Street. 


4-11    413   Sc    415     SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

Importers  of  AU  Kinds  of  Paper. 

ANTI-FAT. 

The  Greatest   I>iseovery   of  tlie  Age  by  an 

English  lady,  who  has,  by  close  study  and  practice,  found 
a  remedy  whereby  people  of  either  ^ex  can  be  reduced  in 
flesh  At  the  rate  of  five  to  seven  pounds  a  month  without 
injury  to  health  or  look*,  the  skin  on  body  and  face  retain- 
ing its  smooth  appearance.  This  treatment  strengthens 
the  nerves  and  muscles,  destroying  only  the  fat,  which  is 
simply  a  watery  fluid  in  the  tissues,  producing  goat,  rheu- 
matism, incipient  paralysis,  apoplexy,  and  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  heart.  Address  ANTI-FAT,  office  box  1925, 
city. 

POTOSI  MINLXG   COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  18th  day  of  January,  1884,  an 
assessment  (No.  14*  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Koom  70,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Wednesday,  the  twentieth  day  of  February,  1884, 
will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auc- 
tion, and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on 
Thursday,  the  thirteenth  day  of  March,  1884,  to  pay  the 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising 
and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
W.  E.   DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

<  AMFOKMA   M1MX«  (OMPAM. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.     Location  of  woiks,  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  hell  on  the  .jth  day  of  January,  1834,  an  assess- 
ment <\o.  10)  of  Twenty  (2r>cl  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corpora'ion,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  U.  S.  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  th 3  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San   Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  thi~  as-tssment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Monday,  the  eleventh  (nthl  day  of  February, 
1S84,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertistd  for  sale  a*  puhlic 
auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold 
on  Saturday,  the  eighth  (8th)  day  of  March,  1884,  to  pay 
the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  costs  of  adver- 
tising and  expenses  of  sale. 

i"    P   I ;OR DON,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BOUND   VOLUMES 

OF 

THE    ARGONAUT. 

Vol*.   I.    II,    III,    IT,   V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,    IX.  X. 
XJ,  XIJ,  and  XIII. 


\\w  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
fr  >m  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business 
O   ice,    N"o.  jm?   Dir-onr  Street. 


WA\TFD. 


Back   Xuinber*  of  The   Argonaiil. 

Vol.  IV,  No.  4:  Vol.  XII.  No.  0—  We  will  nay  twenty- 
five  cenri  each  for  either  of  these  numbers  at  the  Business 
Office  of  this  paper. 


Gold   Watch   Free. 

The  pablUhcr*  of  the  Capitol  City  Homo  Guest,  the  irtll- 
known  Illustrated  Lit.-niry  rm.i  Family  Mar^iDc,  make  the  fol- 
lrtwinellberal  Offer  for  the  Hew  Year :  1  he  penon  tclnne  01 
Ihe  loncest  vcrto  Id  tho  Bible,  l.cfore  Mar.-b  1ft,  will  receiver.  BolM 
GoId.Lndj**  Hunting  Cnoed  Sw i»»  WnUta,  wonh  $50; 
It  there  be  more  than  one  correct  nntiver,  the  stcoiid  wfllrc.-i-ive  an 
elocant  Stcm-wlndhiE  Gentleman's  Wntt'h!  thethird, 
a  krv-ivlt^ini;  F.ncll'!i  Watch.  Each  penon  matt  lend  S5cti. 
with"  their  nnfirer,  foi  which  tbev  will  revive  threemoolbV  10b- 
■CTlDllontoihcHome  Guest,  n  w  pa^e  Illn-traird  New  Tear 
Book,  a  Cane  of  25  nrllelcf.  that,the  ladiei  iril UpprecUle, 

IKbe! Tf  HOME  QUEST,  HABTFOKD,  CONN. 
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rime  Schedule,  Saturday,  October  go,   1SS3. 


TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DU1?  TO  ARRIVE  AT, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


*4.oo  r.M, 

8.00  A.M. 
3.30  P.M. 
4.30  P.M. 
8.00  A.M. 
*4-oo  P.M. 

S.OO  A.M. 

3.30  P.M. 

9.30  A.M. 

4.3O  P.M. 

7.3O  A.M. 

*4-oo  p.m. 

7.30  A.M. 
4.30    P-M. 

9.3O    A.M. 

7.3O  A.M. 
•5.00    P.M. 

9.30    A.M, 

9.30  A.M, 
•4.00    P.M. 

S.OO    A.M. 

9.30    A.M. 

4.3O    P-M. 

7,30    A.M, 


DESTINATION. 


-Antiochand  Martinez.. 
.Eenicij. 


.  .Calistoga  and  Napa. 
!.Colfax 


]  \  Deming,  El  Paso  |  Express . . . 

I  (and  East (Emigrant. 

(  I  Gait  and  (  via  Livermore 

j  \  Stockton  )  via   Martinez 


3.00 


'.M. 


3.30  P.M 

5.30  P.M 

8.GO  A.M 

8.00  A.M 

8.00  A.M 

7.30  A.M. 


•4.OO  P-M. 
*  7.30  A.M. 
JlJ.oO  A.M. 
3.00  P.M 
8.00  A.M 
9. 30  A.M 
3.30  P.M 
•4.00    P.M 

3.30    P.M 
S.OO   A.M 

4.30    P.M 


.  lone . . 

.  K.p.ight's  Landing 

.  Los  Angeles  and  South .... 
.  Liver,  n  ore  ana  Pleasanton. 


. .  Madera  and  Fresno 

.  .Merced 

I  Mojave,  Needles,  [  Express... 

( ana  East J  Emigrant . 

. .  Marysville  and  Chi&o 

..Nilesana  Haywards 


1  Ogdcn  and  I  Express 

I  East I  Emigrant 

I  Red  Bluff  I  via  Marysville. 
land  Tehama  (  via  Woouland.. 

..Redding 

. .  Sacramento,  via  Livermore . . . 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

. .  Sacramento  River  Steamers. . . 
. .  San  J  Oae 


.Vallejo  . 


..Virginia  City. 
..Woodland 


8.40    P.M. 


6.4O  P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

8.40  P.M. 

2.40  P.M. 

7-ro"  A.M. 

5.40    P.M. 

'rz.io  P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 
IO.IO   A.M. 

2.40   P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 
"8.40   A.M. 

2.40    P.M. 

2.40  P.M. 
'I2.IO   P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

2.40    P.M. 

7.I0   A.M. 

5.40   P.M. 

3.40    P-M. 

9.40  A.M. 
•8.40    A.M. 

8.40    P.M. 

9.40    A.M. 

5.40    P.M. 

6.40    P.M. 

5.40   P.M. 

5.40    P.M. 

6.4O    P.M. 

8.40  P.M. 
IO.IO  A.M*. 
*0.OO  A.M. 
♦3.40  P.M. 
$3.-40    P.M. 

6.40  P.M. 
2.40  P.M. 
8.40    P.M. 


6.40    P.M. 
IO.IO   A.M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  4.30  p.  m.  can  meet  Pa- 
cific Express  from  Oregon  at  Benicia;  and  that  leaving  at 
9.30  a.  M.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  the  Neeales  and 
El  Paso  at  Antioch. 

•Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

LOCAL  1  Kit  K  V  I  it Al\s  (via  Oakland  Pier). 

FROM  SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9.00,  9-30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  n.30,  12.00,  12-30, 
1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  S.oo,  9.00,    10.00,    n.oo,  *i2.oo. 

To  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  *7.oo,  *7.3o,  *8.oo, 
*8-3<>>  *3-3°>  *4-°°r  *4-3°>  *5-°°>  *5-3°>  *6.°o,  *6-3o,  9.00. 

To    FRUIT    VALE    (via   Alameda) —  '9.30   a.   m.,   6.30, 

JlI.CC,  *I2.00    P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  $10,30,  11.00,  $11.30,  12.00,  $12.30,  I.OO, 
$1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,   4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6,30, 

7.OO,    S.OO,    Q.OO,     IO.OO,     II.OO,    *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY—  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.oo,  *7.3°.  8.00,  *8.3o, 
g.oo,  $9.30,  10.00,  $10.30,  11.00,  $11.30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4-30,    5.00,  5.30,    6.00,  6.30,    7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,    II.OO,    *I2.0O. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  i8.oo, 
"8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  $1.00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30, 
5.00,  *5-3o,  6.00,  *6.30,  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  FRUIT  VALE— *6.23,  *6-53,  *7.23,  *7-53»  *8-23. 
*8.53.  *9-23.  *io.si,  N.23,  *4.53>  *5-=3.  *5-53.  *6-23. 
*6-53.  7-=5i  9-5°- 

From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5- 15,  *5.45,  $6.45, 
Jg. 15,  "3. 15. 

From  EAST  OAKLAND — *5-3o,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00, 
12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3-30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 
5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57.   10.57. 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— *5-37,  '6.07,  6.37,  7.07, 
7.37,  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  io-37.  «-°7>  «-37» 
12.07,  i2-37.  io7>  T-37.  2.07,  2.37,  3.07,  3.37,  4.07,  4.37, 
5.07,  5-37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,   10.06,  11.06. 

From    ALAMEDA — *5-22,  *5-52,   *6.22,  6.52,  *7.22,  7.52, 

*8.22,  8.52,  g.22,  9-52,  $IO. 22,  IO.52,  $11.22,  II.52,  $12.22, 
I2.52,  $1.22,  1-52,  2.52,  3-22,  3-52,  4-22,  4-52,  5-22,  5.52, 
6.22,    6.52;    7.52,    8.52,    9.52,    IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— '5.15,  *5-45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *j.  15,  7.45, 

*S.i5,    8.45,    $9.15,    9.45,     $10.15,    10.45,    $"-i5.     "-45. 

12.45,   *-45i  2-45.  3-45.  4->5.  4-45.  5-'5.  5-45.  S-1^.    6-45. 

7-45.  8.45.  9-45.    "0,45. 
From    WEST    BERKELEY— *5-45,    *6.i5,    6.45,    *7-i5. 

7-45.  8.4s,    $9.15,    9.45,    10.45,    $12-45.    r-45.    2-45.  3-45. 

4-45.  *5-i5»  5-45,  *6.i5,  6-45.  *7-'5- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN    FRANCISCO— *7.is,  9-1  = 

5-i5- 
From  OAKLAND— *6.i5,  8.15,  10.15, 


•Daily,  except  Sundays. 


%  Sundays  only. 


"  Standard  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  Je' 
elers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


N.  TOWNE, 

Gen,  Manager. 


H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


OTiie  Buyers'  Guide  is  is- 
sued March  and  Sept.,  each, 
year:  216  pages,  8*xll£ 
inch&s,  with  over  3,300 
illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gives  whole- 
sale prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods 
ior  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluable  books  con- 
tain inlbrination  gleaned  from  the  mar* 
kets  ot  the  world.  We  will  mail  a  copy 
Free  io  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage — 7  cents.     Let  us  hear  from  you. 

Respectfully, 
MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO- 

23?  &  22»  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  11L 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.      Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEX,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

IIS  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 
Church.     Finest  Yuneral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

J.  R.   COWHN.  D.  H.  SCHUVLER.  J.     W.   PORTER 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


lUfHERKil 


BKOAl)  tiAVOE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Coimiieiieiiig  Sunday,   November   11,  1883, 

And  until  further  notice,  passenger  trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend 
Street,  betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


I6.50  A.M. 

8.30  A.M. 

IO.40  A.M. 

*3.3o  P.M. 

4.25  P.M. 

*5.io  P.M. 

6.30    P.M. 


DESTINATION. 


.San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and. 
Menlo  Park 


8.30  A.M. 

IO.40  A.M. 

*3-3°  P-M. 

4.25  P.M. 


.Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and. 
....  Principal  Way  Stations . . . 


0.40  a.m.  j  ..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. . 

3.30  p.m.  I  ...  .Salinas,  and  Monterey...  5.55  p.; 


6.35  A.M. 
*ti.IO  A.M. 

9.03  A.M. 

*10.02  A.M. 

3.36  P.M. 

t4.59  P.M. 

5.55    P.M. 


9.03    A.M. 
3.36    P.M. 

5-55  P-M. 


10.40  a.m.  I  . .  .Hollister  and  Tres  Pinoi...  |      5.55  p.m. 


IO.40    A.M. 
•3.30    P.M. 


. .  Watson  ville,  Soquel,  Aptos. . 
(Camp  Capitola)  &  Santa  Cruz, 
broad  gauge,  no  change  of  cars 


10.40  A.M.  I  ..Soledad  and  Way  Stations..  |       5.55  p.m. 


*  Sundays  excepted.       t  Sundays  only  (sportsmen's  train). 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  Paraiso  and 
Paso  Kobles  Springs. 

EXCURSION    TICKETS 

Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday — good  to  return  on  Monday 
— to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Josii,  $2.50;  to  Gilroy,  $4.00;  to 
Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00,  and  to  principal  points  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  San  Jose. 

Ticket  Okfices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JL'l.'AH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Division  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


TIME   TABLE. 

Commencing  Monday,  January    21st,  1884, 

and  until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  fol- 
lows: 
For  SAN  RAFAEL   (via   San   Quentin  Ferry)— iio.15, 

•11.15  A-  M'>  *4-50>  *5-oo  p.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito   Ferry! — tj.oo,  *o.20  A.  M.,   1 12.30,  *3-2o, 

•5.30,  15.30  P.  M. 

From  SAN   RAFAEL  (via   San  (Juentin   Ferry) — *8.oo, 

t8.50  A.  M.,  *I2-30,  13-35  **■  M- 

(Via  Saucelito   Ferry) — (6.40,  *6-50,  *9-i5   A.    M.,  ti2.oo 

M.,  *2.5o,  tj.io  p.  M.  *  Week  Days,  t  Sundays. 


For    SAUCELITO    (Week     Days)  — 9.20   a.    m„     1.15 
3.20,  5.30  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 7.00,  10.00  a.  M.,  12.30,  2,00,  5.30  P.  M. 
From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)  —  7.45,  10.00  a.m.. 

I2.00  M.,  3.50  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 7.45,  11.00  a.  M>,  1.05,  3.15,  6.iq  p.  M. 
Extra  trip — From  Saucelito,  on  Saturday  at  6.15  p.  M. 


11.15  A.  M.  Daily,  Sudays  excepted  (via  San  t^uen- 
tin  Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan  Mills  and 
Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan  Mills  ar- 
rives in  S.  F.  at  1.45  p.  M.) 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning  except   Mon- 
days  for  Stewart's   Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  CufTey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino  City,   Caspar,   Noyo,   rCibesil- 
lah,  Westport,  and  all  points  on  the  Nortti  Coast. 


SATURDAY   TO    MONDAY    EXCURSIONS. 

Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday:  Fairfax,  $1;  Camp  Taylor,  $2;  Point 
Reyes,  $2.50;  Tomales,  $3.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY    EXCURSIONS. 
7.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry,  Excuision  Train  every 

Sunday  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning,  arrives  in   San   Francisco   (via  Saucelito  Ferry) 

6.50  P.  M. 
Fares   for   round  trip — Fairfax,  $1;    Camp  Taylor,  $1.75; 

Point  Reyes,  $2. 

DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.     Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 
GENERAL  OFFICES,  408   CALlFuRNIA  STREET. 


Morris  &  Kennedy's 

ART  GALLERY, 

NOS.  19  AND  21  POST  STREET. 


We  have  Jnst  received  a  very  One  collection 
or  New  Etchings  and  Engravings,  and  a  lot  of 
choice  Bronzes  aud  C;uts,  suitable  Tor  Holi- 
day Presents.  Also,  the  very  latest  style  or 
Frames. 

AKT  GALLE1CY  FREE.      OPEN  El  EMM;*. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

l>ealer  lit  House,  Steam,  Foundry,  and 

CUMBERLAND    COAL, 

KXU3.IS.1I  <  OK  i:  AMI   FIU  IRON, 

120  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHI1'  COMl'AMf 

FOR  JAPAX   AX»  CHISA 

Leave  Wharf   corner    First   and    Bran  nan  Streets,  at    IB 
o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA    AND    HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with   steamers    for  Shanghai. 

From  San  Froncisco  for 
Steamer  1884.  HONGKONG. 

ARABIC Sunday,  February  10th. 

OCEANIC Saturday,  March  8th. 

ARABIC Saturday,  April  26th. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  May   27th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,   Union  Block. 

T.   H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail: 

For   HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 
City  o("  Peking February  20,  1S84 

At  12  o'clock  M.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA. 

San  .lose February  15 

At  10  o'clock  a-  M-,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to 
MAZATLAN,  SAN  BLAS,  MANZAN1LLO,  auu  ACA- 
PULCO,  and  via  ACAPULCO  Tor  Lower  Mexican  and 
Central  American  ports,  calling  at  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUA- 
TEMALA and  LA  L1BEKTAD  to  land  passengers  and 
mails. 

Tickets  to  and  from   Europe   by  any   line  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  rates  ;  also  for  Havana  and  all  West  Inuia  ports. 

For  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY, 
<ity  of  Sydney Friday,  February  15 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 
Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  comer  First 
and   Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  front  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  A.  M.,  on  the  5th,  10th,  '5th,  2cth,  25th,  and  30th  of 
every  month.  The  steamer  sailing  the  30th  of  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON*,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  three  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVTOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  day— A.  M. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A.  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  V.  M. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Stkeet. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,    General   Agents, 

No.   10  Market  Street,   San   Francisco. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.       N.  W.  SPAULDING.      J.   PATTERSON. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 

^^U^JVl^rV!JVAEJW*ArV#^ 

^    ^  Or,    ~    &  '■ 


17  and  to  FREMONT   STREET,  SAN    FRANCISCO. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

I  OIC    GABDEJVg,    IIIILS,     MINES,     *N!>     I'IKI 
DEPAKTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

fiCTTA     PERCHA     AND     RliBBEK 

MANVFACTIIKINC   COMPANY. 

Varbollzed  Bobber  Hose.  Standard.  (SlalteHe 
Cross.)  Rubber  Hose.  Extra  "  A  "  Kabber  Uose, 
Robber  Uose.  (Compctitioa,)  Snctloo  Hose, 
Steani  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Flre-Enelnr 
Hose.  CarboUzed  "Maltese  Cross"  Brand. 

VALVES,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER 

FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  I>.  SHAROK,  Lessee. 

Tlie  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  Hit'  centre  or  San  Francisco.  It  is  tlie 
model  ltotel  of  tlie  world.  It  is  Fire  and 
Fartliquake-proof.  It  lias  Five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  liglst,  and  airy.  'Hie 
ventilation  is  perfect.  A  batli  and  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  liglit  corridors.  Tlie  ren- 
tral  court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  lijrbt, 
it**  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies. 
Its  carriage- way,  and  ifs  tropica]  planfs,  Ls 
a  feature  hitlierto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  <wuesiN  entertained  on  either  tlie 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant is  the  Finest  In  the  city. 


THE      NEVADA     BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up    Capital $3,000,000  in  Gold. 

DIRECTORS. 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Erander,  Vice-President  ; 
James  G.  Fair,         James  L.  Flood,         John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S    Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lim'd. 


TRIE   BANK.  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

<  a  pita! $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas   Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AUEKTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California;  Ifoslon,  Tremout- .National 
Uank;  Chicago,  1 11  ion  National  Hank;  St. 
JLouis,  Koatmeu's  Savings  Itank ;  AeW  Zea- 
land, the  Jiank  of  New  Zealand;  London,  >. 
.tl.  ltothschild  A  Sous;  4.  hiua,  Japan  India, 
ami  Australia,  the  Oriental  ISank  Corpora^ 
tiou. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  »nd  Corre- 
spondents tn  all  the  ptincipal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frank  for  t-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Meloourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghai,  Yokohama. 


The  ANULO-CALIFOBNIAN  BANK 

LIMITED, 
r».  E.  corner  Fine  and  Sansome  Streets. 

London  Office,  3  Angel  Court.     New  York  Agents,  J.  W. 
Seligman  &  Co.,  21  Broad  Street. 

Authorized  Capital  Stock $6,000,000 

Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections, 
buy  and  sell  Exchange  and  Bullion,  loan  Money,  and 
issue  Lettcis  of  CreuU  available  throughout  the  world. 


FRED  F.  LOW,         I  MaMMW 
ION.  STliINHART,}Mana«ers: 
N.  LlLlENTHAL,  Cashier. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
Loudon  Assurance  t  orporation 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 
Northern  Assurauce  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
Queen  Insurance  4  onipauy 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  corner  California  and 
Montgomery  Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


COMMERCIAL     INSURANCE    CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

FIRE   ash   hakim;. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


C.  J.    HUTCHINSON. 


H.   R.   MANN. 


HUTCHINSON     &    MAW", 

INS  I  BAM  E:    AGEA'CY. 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304   Sansome  St., 
S^ii  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor;  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


HOME  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

>o.  21G  Sausome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  up  ill  Uold) $300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  1,  18S2 684,332   83 

PRESIDENT., J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

Ko.  310  S.1NM.1IE  STREET, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


R.  P.  HAMMOND,  Jr., 

civil.  i:m,i\i:i:ii  ami   i,am,  mkvevok. 

Room  38,  318  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JOHN   GASH.  JOHN   J.    N  EWSOM . 

IVEWSOM   &  GASH, 

ARCHITECTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Buildings, 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and.  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.   Take  elevator.. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


Doubting  Thomas  has  a  long  string  of  lineal 
descendants,  and  they  have  located  largely  in  San 
Francisco.  In  the  face  of  the  long  lines  of  peo- 
ple who  have  been  besieging  the  Baldwin  box-of- 
hce  this  fortnight  past,  these  croakers  have  been 
foretelling  a  brief,  disastrous  season.  They  re- 
ported a  large  sale  of  seats  for  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day nights,  and  a  shocking  falling  off  on  the  in- 
tervening nights.  Then,  of  course,  every  one 
wanted  to  go  on  those  two  nights.  We  like  to 
be  in  at  the  death,  we  San  Franciscans. 

If  we  have  been  bamboozled  by  flaming,  fanciful 
advertisements,  we  each  like  to  be  one  of  many 
to  sit  up  and  glare  with  cold,  stony  disapproval 
at  the  hapless  singer  or  player  who  has  dared  to 
trirle  with  lis.  We  like  to  freeze  their  miserable 
souls  to  the  marrow  with  a  dead,  unresponsive 
silence,  and  to  make  them  feel  in  all  its  poignancy 
the  futility  of  seeking  to  amuse  us  with  a  meagre 
talent.  We  are  a  generous  public  withal.  Wc 
give  to  each  comer  with  any  pretensions  whatso- 
ever the  benefit  of  a  big  opening  house.  After 
that  it  rests  with  themselves.  No  one  ever  has  to 
fight  a  way  in  San  Francisco.  There  is  always  a 
full  tribunal  to  make  or  mar  them  on  the  opening 
night.  Thrtre  is  an  "all  San  Francisco"  a=i  writ 
as  a  "  tout  Paris,"  and  its  verdict  is  as  fixed  and 
unappealable  as  that  of  the  older  city.  Further- 
more, this  is  no  nil  admirari  guard  with  a  deli- 
cate, polite  clapping  of  kidded  hands.  It*  ap- 
plause, when  it  comes,  is  hearty,  spontaneous, 
and  complete. 

I  think  we  all  went  into  the  theatre  on  Monday 
night — or  were  blown  in,  swept  in,  or  swam  in — 
got  in  out  of  the  storm,  at  all  events,  according 
to  our  various  methods — with  a  fainr  doubt  in  our 
hear's.  No  one  had  'he  look  of  faith  in  their 
eyes  but  the  girls,  the  beautiful,  bright-eyed, 
rosy-cheeked,  r^d-lipped  girls.  The  theatre  was 
full  of  them,  in  bevies  in  groups  m  braces,  wi<h 
the  cool  kiss  of  the  San  Francisco  sea-fog  in  their 
blooming  complexions,  and  the  pleasant  flutter 
of  enjoyment  in  their  bearing.  Not  a  doubt  dis- 
turbed the  pretty  creatures.  They  gazed  at  the 
curtain  with  the  eager  anticipation  of  Charles 
Lamb  at  his  play,  and,  perhaps,  by  and  by,  their 
unquestioning  faith  became  communicative. 

'1  he  company  was  almost  handicapped  by  the 
praising  and  putting  which  had  gone  before. 
Emma  Abbott  herself  never  came  near  to  dan- 
ger till  they  broke  out  in  biographies.  The  com- 
pleteness of  the  statistics  upset  all  the  charm  of 
wonder  and  mystery,  and  there  was  left  to  her  the 
onerous  task  of  coming  up  to  half  what  had  been 
said  of  her.  She  skirted  the  difficulty  by  being 
something  quite  different  from  what  the  minute 
biographies  had  led  one  to  expect.  They  seemed 
to  infer  a  rather  portly,  good-natured  person,  wiih 
a  clarion  voice,  particularly  adaptedf  to  singing 
"The  Star-spangled  Banner  "on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  together  with  other  rampant  and  religious 
Americanisms. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Emma  Abbott  is  almost 
petite,  having  a  trim,  well-rounded  little  figure, 
which  is  always  thoroughly  well  dressed.  She 
has  not  a  magnetic  presence,  but  there  is  a  cer- 
tain indomitable  energy  about  her  which  appeals 
unfailingly  to  her  public.  She  says,  in  effect,  "All 
that  I  can  do  I  will  do;  the  best  that  is  in  me 
you  shall  have."  And  they  have  it.  It  is  much 
in  her  favor  that  she  is  a  good  actress.  This  is 
something  which  even  the  great  lyrical  queens  are 
apt  to  lose  sight  of.  Adehna  Patti  is  a  frivolous 
little  kitten  in  the  heaviest  tragedy,  and-Nilsson 
is  said  to  be  actually  wooden,  outside  of  Mar- 
guerita. 

Albani,  without  so  much  voice  as  either  of 
them,  is  the  noblest  singer  of  them  all.  She  has 
a  deep,  strong,  dramatic  temperament,  and  thrills 
and  tills  you  as  she  sings  with  the  might  of  her 
combiner!  powers.  When  Annie  Louise  Carey 
discovered  herself  by  an  accident  to  be  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  great  voice,  and  a  career  opened  itself 
alluringly  to  her  eyes  with  one  night's  triumph  in 
Copenhagen,  she  was  unsatisfied  with  her  one 
gift.  She  withdrew  from  the  stage  for  one  year  to 
study  dramatic  action,  and  returned  to  it  a  com- 
plete artist  to  satisfy  and  delight  the  thousands 
who  now  regret  her  premature  retirement. 

Emma  Abbott  evidently  went  to  work  to  study 
for  an  operatic  career  with  a  thorough  business 
head  upon  her  shoulders.  All  that  could  be  made 
of  her  gifts  has  been  made.  Her  voice  is  one  of 
those  high,  light  sopranos  which  are  only  effect- 
ive in  fioriiure.  It  has  neither  strength  nor 
resonance,  and  in  recitative  especially,  it  be- 
comes strikingly  insufficient.  In  A  King  for  a 
Day,''  which  is  overburdened  with  recitative,  its 
defects  are  most  strongly  shown.  But  even  in  this 
opera,  her  principal  aria  brings  her  voice  out  at 
its  very  best.  She  is  not  an  inspirational  singer, 
but  she  is  an  excellent  musician.  Her  pitch  is 
accurate,  her  attack  sure.  Aside  from  an  oc- 
casional inflexibility,  her  execution  is  brijliant 
and  delicate;  and  she  sings  with  all  her  might,  it 
is  irue,  but  with  ease.  Her  voice  lacks  sadly  in 
volume,  but  it  is  pure  and  clear,  and  with  what- 
ever distrust  an  audience  may  listen  to  an  aria  at 
the  beginning,  she  is  pretty  sure  to  conquer  them 
at  -its  close. 

Altogether,    she   is   a  most   satisfactory    little 
prima  aonna,  and  has  been  a  happy  disappoint- 
ment.    The  part  of  Lucia  may  be  a  trifle  heavy 
for  her,  but  its  music  falls  in  the  best  part  of  her 
voice,  and  she  acts  it  thoroughly  well.    As  Gilda, 
in    "Kigolettc,"  she   is  simply  and  entirely  de- 
lightful, and  if  Nemea  is  faintly  dissatisfying,  it 
is  in  the  opera  rather  than  the  prima  donna.     Its 
pretty  Oriental  tale  furnishes  a  good  libretto,  but 
the  music   is  mildly   sweet,  thoroughly  monoto- 
;  !  utterly  characterless. 
n  opera  bouffe  without  any  of  the  bouffe 
r  i  sparkle,  and  barely  holds  its  place  in 


English  opera,  that  debatable  music  land,  between 
grand  and  bouffe  opera.  Emma  Abbott  selected 
wisely  in  selecting  it  for  her  field.  She  has  a  cer- 
tain capacity  for  giving  expression  to  the  rebel- 
lious English,  and  will  stand  well  with  a  certain 
class  of  people  who  think  it  an  affectation  to  pre- 
fer Italian,  and  conceive  it  to  be  distinctly  meri- 
torious to  choose  English  words  to  Italian  music. 

Italian  links  itself  with  music  as  naturally  as 
the  laugh  of  a  child  links  itself  with  happiness. 
How  the  farewell  song  of  Gilda  and  her  student 
lover  pointed  this  the  other  night,  when  to  the 
soft  addio  of  the  lover  responded  the  fare-we-e-el 
of  the  girl!  It  is  almost  with  a  pang  that  one 
hears  Tagliapietra  break  into  English,  pretty 
good  English,  too,  in  "A  King  for  a  Day."  It 
is  simply  unpardonable  for  any  one  to  sing  in 
English  in  an  Italian  opera;  but  there  is  always 
grace  and  condoning  for  the  Italian  who  cleaves 
to  his  native  tongue  in  English  opera.  Polyglot 
opera  is  distinctly  objectionable,  but  no  one 
seemed  to  mind  the  three  Italians  in  "Lucia." 
Baldanza,  of  course:  can  not  sing  anything  else, 
and  no  one  wants  him  to.  There  seems  to  be  an 
especial  fluency  in  his  Italian,  and  when  the  molt- 
en music  of  his  voice  is  heard  behind  the  scenes 
he  is  the  most  irresistible  of  tenors. 

Verdi  has  a  passion  for  making  his  tenors  in- 
visible. Manrico's  two  sweetest  arias  are  sung 
behind  the  scenes;  and  when  the  Duke  in  "Rigo- 
letto"  retires  to  rest  in  the  tower  of  the  suspi- 
cious inn,  with  nothing  between  him  and  the  night 
air,  by  the  way,  but  a  nimsy  portiere,  his  little  as- 
persions upon  the  fidelity  of  womankind  ring  out 
with  peculiar  tunefulness. 

Signor  Baldanza  doubtless  has  as  good  an  opin- 
ion of  himself  as  all  tenors  have;  but  he  always 
has  the  grace  to  seem  thoroughly  astonished  at 
the  impetuous  warmth  of  San  Francisco's  greet- 
ing, lie  may  as  well  make  up  his  mind  to  it.  His 
mezzo-voce  is  husky,  and  his  shading  too  abrupt, 
but  he  has  some  magnificent  notes,  and  these  they 
recognize,  and  are  determined  to  make  a  favorite 
of  him.  What  would  they  have  done  without 
him?  Fabrini  is  laid  low  by  the  climate,  and  Cas- 
tle, who  is  acceptable  enough  in  his  circumscribed 
and  familiar  round,  could  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  grand  opera.  He  acts  cleverly  in  "A 
King  for  a  Day,"  and  uses  his  lightly  veiled  voice 
to  its  best  advantage;  but  the  voice  is  veiled. 

As  for  the  two  baritones — or  can  it  be  by  any 
chance  that  Signor  Campobello  is  a  basso? — they 
might  sing  in  Choctaw,  and  it  would  be  accepted. 
Glittering,  gorgeous  twain  that  they  are,  they 
have  come,  and  seen,  and  conquered.  Both  are 
young,  both  are  handsome  in  their  several  ways, 
and  both  are  artists.  Signor  Campobello's  role 
was  brief  but  satisfactory,  and  his  re-appearance 
is  pleasantly  anticipated.  Signor  Tagliapietra 
as  Henry  Ashton,  and  again  in  the  gorgeous 
many-colored  robes  of  an  Harounal  Raschiu—  his 
gown  edged  with  a  Greek  border,  by  the  way — in 

A  King  for  a  Day,"  was  quite  a  vision  of  stage 
magnificence. 

In  "  Rigoletto"  he  ceased  to  he  beautiful,  and 
devoted  himsell  to  being  artistic.  There  is  a  su- 
perb ring  of  strength  in  his  voice,  which  he  uses 
with  better  effect  than  when  he  sang  last  in  San 
Francisco,  albeit  there  is  a  rough  note  or  two  yet, 
and  he  has  the  natural  Italian  power  to  act.  His 
Rigoletto  is  at  moments  really  pathetic — some- 
thing quite  unusual  in  opera. 

What  a  curious  thing  it  is  that  the  contralto, 
who  has,  by  nature,  all  the  sympathy  in  her  voice, 
always  gets  what  comedy  there  is  in  an  opera.  The 
heroine  either  goes  mad  or  dies  of  a  broken  heart, 
in  a  shower  of  notes  and  a  riviere  of  cadenzas, 
which,  in  the  throat  of  a  skylark,  would  be  the 
voice  of  his  highest  joy. 

In  two  operas  Madame  Seguin  has  flitted  and 
flirted  through  a  brief  scene  ir.  a  part  introduced 
by  the  composer  in  "Rigoletto,"  only  to  get 
her  voice  in  tune  for  the  famous  quartet  in  "A 
King  for  a  Day"  to  better  purpose.  In  voice  and 
appearance  the  lady  is  quite  unchanged,  and  easily 
resumes  her  old  place  in  favor. 

There  are  left  still  some  good  minors,  a  good 
chorus,  an  excellent  orchestra,  and  a  couple  of 
prima  donnas  yet  to  come. 

The  ensemble  is  excellent,  as  all  the  papers  and 
all  the  population  have  been  saying  all  the  week. 
It  is  really  amusing  to  watch  the  New  York  pil- 
grims applauding  all  this  to  the  echo,  in  their  dol- 
lar-and-a-half  seats,  and  turning  green  at  thought 
of  the  eight-dollar  seats  they  invested  in  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  Gotham.  And  the  performance  they 
declare  to  have  been  better — only  in  a  spot  or  two 
the  ensemble  really  not  so  good.  But  perhaps 
they  are  prejudiced.  One  is  apt  to  look  obliquely 
at  money  that  is  gone. 

Sheridan — whom  ill-luck  seems  to  malignantly 
pursue—selected  just  the  wrong  time  forhis  visit. 
Vet  there  are  enough  faithful  adherents  to  remem- 
ber the  power  of  his  "Louis  XL" 

It  is  a  graphic  picture  of  the  old  French  mon- 
arch as  history  draws  him — crafty,  sinister,  diplo- 
matic, with  the  crudeness  of  the  earliest  diploma- 
cy, and  consumed  by  a  savage  and  sombre  melan- 
choly. He  is  deceitful  with  the  habit  of  deceit, 
and  devout  with  the  fanatical  devotion  of  that 
superstitious  time  which  blindly  believed  that 
outward  practices  would  cover  any  enormity. 

In  feature  and  character,  Sheridan  gives  a  hor- 
ribly faithful  picture  of  him — a  picture  which 
always  remains  in  the  mind  as  an  authentic  copy 
of  the  famous  king  who  lived  so  wickedly  and 
died  so  reluctantly,  grudging  his  crown  to  the 
weak-kneed  young  dauphin  who  had  been  permit- 
ted to  learn  so  little,  but  to  whom  he  himself  had 
carefully  taught  his  one  Latin  lesson:  "Qui  nes- 
cit  dissimulare  nescit  regnare."  Betsy  B. 


Last  night,  a  testimonial  benefit  was  given  at 
Bush  Street  Theatre  to  Louis  Harrison  and  John 
Gourlay.  A  varied  and  attractive  programme 
was  presented.  Next  Monday  night,  Katie  Put- 
nam and  company  open  in  "  The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop." 

.  ♦  . 

The  Frohman  Brothers  are  trying  to  induce 
George  Rignold  to  play  a  four  weeks'  engagement 
in  San  Francisco  on  his  way  to  Australia.  Gus 
Frohman  is  on  his  way  here,  via  New  Orleans. 


At  the  Grand  Opera  House  the  Jay  Rial  i 
any  close  in   "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin      this  t 


com- 
pany close  in  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  this  even- 
ing. Next  Monday  night,  Jeffreys-Lewis  and 
company  open  in  "  The  Ruling  Passion." 


Mrs.  Langtry  has  signed  a  contract  with  the 
Frohmans  to  play  under  their  management  in  this 
city  in  May. 


Specimen  of  Japanese  humorous  art,  by  T.  Yata,  artist  for  Ichi  Ban. 

Ichi  Ban  is  a  Free  Exhibition  of  the  Art  and  Manufactures  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  to 
which  all  are  welcome. 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  collection  of  Japanese  Goods  in  the  world. 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  most  attractive  store  in  America. 

These  facts  are  indisputable. 


The  Emma  Abbott  Opera  Troupe  at  the  Bald- 
win Theatre  appears  in  "Lucia"  this  (Saturday) 
afternoon.  Tnis  evening  "  King  For  a  Day"  will 
be  produced,  in  which  appear  Abbott,  Seguin, 
Tagliapietra,  Campobello,  Allen,  and  Castle. 
To-morrow  (Sunday)  night  "  II  Trovatore  "  will 
be  produced,  in  which  will  appear  Rosewald,  Se- 
guin, Tagliapietra,  Broderick,  Allen,  and  Bal- 
danza. tor  next  week  the  following  is  a  list  of 
operas  and  performers:  Monday,  "Mignon" — 
Abbott,  Rosewald,  Seguin,  Campobello,  and  Cas- 
tle; Tuesday  (double  bill),  entire  opera  of  "Son- 
nambula  "  and  scene  from  "Hamlet" — Abbott, 
Rosewald,  Hindle,  Campobello,  Allen,  and  Fa- 
brini; Wednesday.  "Mantana"— Abbott,  Seguin, 
Hindle,  Campobello,  Broderick,  Allen,  ancl  Fa- 
brini; Thursday,  "Linda,  the  Pearl  of  Savoy" — 
Abbott,  Seguin,  Tagliapietra,  Broderick,  Allen, 
and  Fabrini;  Friday,  "Faust" — Abbott,  Seguin, 
Hindle,  Tagliapietra,  Campobello,  Allen,  and 
Castle;  Saturday  afternoon,  Emma  Abbott  mati- 
nee— Emma  Abbott  and  entire  company;  Satur- 
day night,  "Rigoletto";  Sunday,  "Martha." 


On  the  evening  of  Washington's  Birthday, 
February  22d,  the  lady  managers  of  the  Califor- 
nia Women's  Hospital  will  give  a  kettle-drum  at 
B'nai  B'rithHall,  at  which  numbers  of  young  so- 
ciety ladies  will  preside  at  the  various  flower  and 
refreshment  booths,  and  the  Presidio  Band  will 
perform  for  dancing.  The  following  are  the  ladies 
interested  in  getting  up  the  affair:  Mrs.  Charles 
Crocker,  Mrs.  General  McDowell,  Mrs.  Henry 
Wetherbee,  and  Mrs.  B.  B.  Redding.  The  Hos- 
pital building  is  situated  on  Sacramento  Street, 
between  Baker  and  Lyon,  and  is  under  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  Dr.  Scott,  surgeon-in- 
chief.  It  is  a  worthy  charity,  and  deserves  suc- 
cess. 


At  Haverly's  California  Theatre  Sheridan  has 
been  playing  "  Louis  XI."  during  the  week. 
The  "  Merchant  of  Venice"  will  shortly  be  pro- 
duced. 


We  have  received  from  A.  Waldteufel  &  Co., 
737  Market  Street,  "Amour  et  Printemps,"  a 
waltz-song,  composed  by  E.  Waldteufel. 


George  S.  Knight,  a  dialect  comedian,  and  wife, 
have  been  engaged  for  a  short  season  at  the  Bald- 
win, commencing  in  April. 


Next  Monday  night  Charley  Reed's  long-ex- 
pected "  Mooneyvifle  will  be  produced  at  the 
Standard  Theatre. 


This  evening  the  grand  prize  carnival  ball  of 
the  Verein-Eintracht  takes  place  at  the  Mechan- 
ics' Pavilion. 


"A  curious  incident,"  writes  a  Paris  corre- 
spondent, "occurred  the  other  day  at  the  Come* 
die-Francaise.  A  new  artist,  Mademoiselle  Marsy, 
made  her  debut  in  the  role  of  Celimene.  In  the 
fifth  act  Delaunay  has  to  say : 

'  II  court  parmi  le  moode  un  livre  abominable, 

Et  de  qui  la  lecture  est  meme  condamuable. 

Un  livre  a  meriter  la  derniere  rigueur.' 

Immediately  the  audience  saw  the  complete  ap- 

positeness  of  the  lines,  a  roar  of  laughter  sounded 

through  the  hall  amid  loud  cries  of  Sarah  Barnum." 


CCCVIII.— Bill    of  Fare  for    Six  Persons,    Sunday, 
February  io,   1884, 

Clam  Chowder. 

Broiled  Teal  Duck.     Saratoga  Potatoes. 

Shrimp  Salad. 

Corn  Fritters.     Stewed  Tomatoes. 

Roast  Veal. 

Lettuce,  Celery,  Beet,  and  Hard-boiled  Egg  Salad. 

Pumpkin  Pie.     Wine  Jelly.   . 
Apples,  Oranges,  Japanese  Persimmons,  and  Pears. 

Letttce,  Celery,  Beet,  and  Hard-boiled  Egg 
Salad. — Put  the  lettuce  in  the  centre ;  then  a  row  of  hard- 
boiled  eggs  sliced  around  the  lettuce,  a  row  of  sliced  beets 
around  these,  and  then  a  row  of  fringed  celery  on  the  out- 
side.   Pour  French  dressing  over  all. 


A  correspondent  sends  us  another  translation 
of  Hugo's  Poem,  "La  Tombe  et  la  Rose,"  of 
which  we  printed  a  translation  (by  Andrew  Lang) 
last  week.  In  order  that  the  two  may  be  com- 
pared, we  give  the  original  as  well : 

LA    TOMBE   ET   LA    ROSE. 

La  Tombe  dit  a.  la  Rose : 
"  Des  pleurs  dont  1'aube  t'arrose 

Que  fais-tu,  Fleur  des  Amours?  " 

La  Rose  dit  a  la  Tombe: 
"  Que  fais-tu  de  ce  qui  tombe 

Dans  ton  gouffre  ouvert  toujours?  " 

La  Rose  dit:  "Tombeau  sombre, 
De  ces  pleurs  je  fais  dans  l'ombre 
Un  Darfum  d'ambre  et  de  miel." 
La  Tombe  dit:   "  Fleur  plaintive, 
Dc  chaque  ame  qui  m'arrive 
Je  fais  un  Ange  du  Ciel !  " 


THE  TOMB  AND  THE  ROSE. 

The  Tomb  said  to  the  Rose: 
"  What  dost  thou  at  day's  close 
With  tender  dews  that  thy  soft  petals  kiss?  J: 
The  Rose  said  to  the  Tomb : 
"  What  dost  thou,  thing  of  gloom, 
With  that  which  falls  within  thy  dark  abyss?' 

The  Rose  said  :    "  Tomb  so  drear, 
Of  each  bright  pearly  tear 
That  forms,  I  make  a  perfume  rich  and  rare.' 
The  Tomb  said  :     "  Flower  of  Love, 
I  make  for  Heaven  above 
Of  every  soul  an  angel  pure  and  fair." 

Xantippe. 
San  Francisco,  Februarys  1884. 


The  following  will  be  of  interest  to  musical 
people  and  composers : 

The  Musical  Observer  Publishing  Company,  be- 
lieving that  the  production  of  a  representative 
American  opera  has  been  largely  hindered  by  the 
want  of  pecuniary  support  on  the  part  of  managers 
and  others,  offer  hereby  a  prize  of  two  thousand 
dollars,  for  the  best  opera,  comic  or  otherwise, 
sent  into  the  office  of  tnis  paper  by  the  first  day 
of  July,  1884.  Subject  only  to  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

1.  The  opera  must  be  bona  fide  the  work  of  an 
American-born,  or  naturalized,  and  resident  in 
this  country.  The  libretto  must  be  original  and 
the  work  also  of  an  American. 

2.  The  opera  must  be  of  at  least  two  acts  in 
length,  and  must  be  scored  for  full  orchestra,  and 
must  be  capable  of  being  produced  upon  the  stage 
without  material  alteration. 

3.  The  right  of  representation,  of  publishing 
the  score,  and  the  copyright  of  the  opera,  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Musical  Observer  Publishing 
Company  upon  payment  of  the  sum  above  speci- 
fied. The  company  further  reserve  to  themselves 
the  right  to  purchase  any  of  the  operas  sent  in  at 
the  same  price,  or  at  such  other  price  as  may  be 
placed  upon  it  by  the  authors,  not  to  exceed  two 
thousand  dollars. 

4.  The  company  do  not  bind  themselves  to 
award  the  above  or  any  prize  should  the  judges  not 
consider  that  any  operas~entered  come  up  to  the 
desired  standard  of  musical  excellence. 

5.  Should  the  time-limit  above  specified  not 
prove  sufficient  for  the  completion  of  such  operas 
as  may  be  entered  for  competition,  the  judges  will 
be  empowered  to  extend  the  limit  as  they  may 
think  fit. 

6.  The  names  of  the  judges  appointed  will  be 
published  as  soon  as  practicable. 

The  Musical  Observer  Publishing  Co. 
Boston,  January  12,  1SS4. 


Some  of  the  former  students  <jj  Trinity  School 
will  give  the  Trinity  School  Library  a  dramatic 
benefit,  on  Wednesday  evening,  February  20,  at 
Piatt's  Hall,  on  which  occasion  will  be  produced 
George  M.  Baker's  play,  "Nevada,  or  the  Lost 
Mine." 


T  HE         ARGONAUT. 


IB 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE. 

The  Argonaut  is  published  every  Saturday,  at  No. 
2/j  Dupont  Street,  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company.  t 

Subscription,  -$j.oo  per  year;  six  'months,  -$2.25; 
three  months,  -$7 .50;  payable  in  cdvance— post- 
age Prepaid.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  $4.50  per  year,  or  to  cents  per  week.  Sample 
copies,  free.     Single  copies,  10  cents. 

Nexus  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied 
by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  Post  St., 
above  Dupont,  to  whom  all  orders  from  the  trade 
should  be  addressed. 

Persons  mailing  single9 copies  of  the  Argonaut 
must  affix  a  two-cent  stamp. 

Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed  should 
give  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses. 

The  American  News  Company,  /Veto'  York,  are 
Agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut 
may  be  ordered  from  any  Nexus  Dealer  in  the 
United  States  or  Europe. 

Address  all  communications  to  "  The  Argonaut, 
Aro.  2/j  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco? 

A.  P.  STANTON,  Business  Manager. 


Among  the  great  artists  now  in  America,  it  is 
stated  that  Madame  Patti  was  born  in  Spain; 
Madame  NUsson  is  Swedish;  Madame  Gerster, 
Hungarian;  Madame  Alwina  Valleria  and  Ma- 
dame Minnie  Hauck,  American;  Madame  Tre- 
belli,  French;  Madame  Sembrich  and  Madame 
Pappenhcim,  German;  while  the  leaders  of  the 
Italian  party  are  Madame  Scalchi,  Signor  Cam- 
panini  and  Signor  Galassi.  Madame  Albani  is  a 
French  Canaaian;  Madame  Marie  Roze  is  a 
French  lady,  but  was  partly  educated  in  an  Eng- 
lish boarding-school.  Madame  Pauline  Lucca, 
Madame  Tremelli  and  Mademoiselle  Stahl  are 
Austrian;  Messrs.  Gaillare  and  Nicolini,  French. 


—  The  Metropolitan  Hall  offers  count- 
less  advantages  for  vocal  and  instrumental  recit- 
als, testimonial  benefits,  concerts  for  chamber 
music,  lectures,  dramatic  readings,  school  exhibi- 
bitions,  sacred  concerts,  panoramic  displays,  and 
every  other  kind  of  entertainment. 


—  Miss    Ellen  Coursen.      Thorough    in- 
struction  in  Vocal   Music.    Classes  in  Singing. 
Hall,  317  Powell  Street,  opposite  Union  Square. 
.  ♦  ■ 

Prang's   Valentines. 

These  beautiful  Valentines,   after  an   unfortu- 
nate delay,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers. 


.  —  To  create  an  appetite  and  give  tone 
to  the  digestive  apparatus,  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  is 
unequaled. 

.  ■»■ 

—  Mothers  should  rememuer,  in  the  ab- 
sence  of  their  physician,  that  Ayer  s  Cherry  Pec- 
toral pron:  illy  relieves  the  croup. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Mar- 
ket,  coi.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).  Ottice hours, 

■  .»— 

—  '     >    to    Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New    Photo- 
emp'    c  1  lallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  sts. 


—  Mr.  Alfred  Kelleher  desires  to  an- 
nouncethat  he  has  resumed  teaching  at  his  rooms, 
Nos.  62  and  63  City  of  Paris  Building. 


•Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.D.S.,  126  Kearny  St.  (Thur- 
low  Block).     Laughing  gas.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


PHILHARMONIC    SOCIETY. 


FOURTH     CQNCERT 

THIRD     SEASOX, 

AT 

PLATT'S   HALL, 

OX    FRIDAY    KVEXrXO,    FEBKIAR1    15th. 


GRAND   ORCHESTRA, 

GUSTAV  HINRICHS CONDUCTOR. 


Programme   includes   novelties    by    Wagner,    Rubinstein, 
Svendsen,  Gounod,  *ind  Saint-Saens. 

Violin  Solo  by  Henry  lleynian. 

Grand  Rehearsal,  Thursday,  Feb.  10,  at  one  o'clock  p.m. 
Box  Sheet  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Music  Store  open 
on  Wednesday,  Feb.  13th. 


Southwest  cor.  of  JBush.    Established  is?;. 

PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal  in- 
struction in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons.    Apply  from  3  to  !i  or  7  10  8  p.  M. 

MARBLE    WORKS. 

MAKBI.E  MAXTELS,    made   of  OMX,  <<»!.- 
OKEI>,  ITALIAN,  and  SlA'ilAKY  II  Alt 
KJLES.    Monuments  and  Headstones. 
W.  H.  HetoU.XJt  K. 

827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  S.  F. 


»IVIJ>E\J>    AOTHVE. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  STANDARD  CONSOLIDATED 
MINING  COMPANY,  San  Francisco,  February  2,  i834.— 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above- 
named  company,  held  this  day,  Dividend  No.  64,  of 
Twenty-live  cents  (251^)  per  share,  was  declared,  payable 
.  on  Tuesday,  February  iz,  18S4,  at  the  office  in  this  city,  or 
at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  in  New  York. 
\VM.  W1LI4S,  Secretary- 

Office — Room  20,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


VALENTINES 

In  great  variety,  at  wholesale  price,  at  the 

ARGONAUT  BOOKSTORE 

215  Dupont  St.,  near  Sutter. 


MISS  TRAVER  AND  MRS.  L.  A. 
K.  CLAPPE'S 

SELECT  SCHOOL 

FOB  lOlSTU  LADIES  AND  CHIIJIKEX, 

At     Haatings-on-Hudson,     Westchester    County,    N.    Y. 
Number  of  pupils  limited  to   fifteen.     Send  for  catalogue. 


For  Sale,  on  account  of  departure, 
AN    UPRIGHT 

CHICKERING  PIANO 

Nearly  new.       Apply  1130  McAllister  Street. 


m.  j.  bi-ekk.       (Established  1858.)        f.  h.  burke. 

MADISON  &  BURKE, 

REAL    ESTATE   AGENTS 

And   Rent  Collectors. 


FIXI.  CHARGE  TAKEN  OF   ItEAI,  ESTATE. 


401    and   403   Montgomery    Street, 
N.  W.  corner  California  St. 


OLIVE 


AXD   OTHER  FRUIT   LANDS 

FOR  SALE,  in  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  acre  lots,  at 
one  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  at  Sunol  Glen,  in  Alameda 
County,  on  the  Livermore  or  old  overland  route,  thirty 
miles  from  Oakland,  or  thirty-six  from  San  Francisco,  four 
trains  a  day;  excursion  tickets,  $1.50.  Terms,  $25  an 
acre,  or  25  per  cent,  cash,  deed  given,  balance  to  be 
paid  in  three  annual  installments.  Trees  furnished  at  fif- 
teen cents  apiece,  land  plowed,  trees  planted,  and  well  culti- 
vated for  one  year,  at  $20  an  acre;  well  cultivated  each 
succeeding  year  at  $5  an  acre;  ninety  per  cent,  of  trees 
warranted  to  grow,  or  will  be  replanted  without  extra  cost. 
Choicest  vineyard  land  on  the  same  terms.  This  land  is 
situated  in  a  warm  belt,  exempt  from  the  prevailing  coast 
fogs,  and  is  well  supplied  with  wood  and  water.  The  situ- 
ation is  picturesque,  and  the  climate  is  equal  to  that  of 
Santa  Barbara.  Reference,  by  permission,  is  given  to  \V. 
F.  Goad,  606  Montgomery  Streeet;  J.  A.  Robinson,  509 
Montgomery  Street;  J.  F.  Gawthorne,  444  California 
Street;  Hon.  C.  N.  Felton,  123  California  Street;  C.  W. 
Crane,  318  Pine  Street,  room  39;  Captain  H.  H.  Ellis,  T. 
F.  Eachelder,  and  Charles  Hadsell,  Suiiol  Glen.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  A.  .M>ii\so\,  Sunol  ttlen,  <al. 

P.  S.— LOANS  MADE  and  FARMS  BOUGHT  AND 
SOLD  on  commission,  at  moderate  rates,  in  Alameda 
County- 


VALENTINES 

In  great  variety  at 

Snow&Ccs 


12  Post  Street,  Masonic  Temple. 


g&  Notice   is  hereby   given  that  JOHN  ,». 

NEWSOM,  of  Oakland,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal.,  and  JOHN 
GASH,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  have  renewed  their  part- 
nership as  Architects,  and  that  they  comorise  all  ihe  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  of  NEWSOM  &  GASH. 

JOHN  J.  NEWSOM, 
JOHN  GASH. 
San  Francisco,  January  29th,  1S84- 

Acknowledged  before  John  E.  Ham  ill,  N.  P.,  January 
30th,  1884. 

[Endorsed]  Filed  in  the  office  of  the  County  Clerk  of 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California, 
this  4th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1884. 

WILLIAM  T.   SESNON,  County  Cleric. 
By  Edward  Mveks,  Deputy  Clerk. 
Office,  33  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St.,  S.  F. 


ASK  FOR  BROOK'S  SOFT  FINISH 


As  well  as 

GLACE 

Spool  Cotton. 

Experienced  op- 
erators on  all  Sew- 
ing Machines  rec- 
ommend it  in  pref- 
erence to  all  oth- 
ers. 

For  sale  by  all 
dealers. 

Purine  Coast  Agency,  219  Pine  Street.   S.  F. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

And  Dealers  in  Gents'  Furnishing  Goods, 

415  3IO>TGO.MEBV  STREET, 

Bet.  California  »V  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


BALDWIN  THEATRE, Al.  Hayman,  Manager. 

Choice  Scats  for  First,  Second,  and  Third  Weeks  on  Sale. 

EMMA  ABBOTT  GRAND  OPERA  COMPANY 
SALE  FOR  THE  THIRD  WEEK 


SATURDAY  AFTERNOON— EMMA  ABBOTT  MAT- 
INEE.    Emma  Abbott  and  entire  company. 

SATURDAY  NIGHT—  KIXU  FOK  A  DAY.  Sec- 
ond time. 

SUNDAY—  TKOVATOKE.  Rosewald,  Sequin,  Tag- 
liapietra,  Broderick,  Allen,  and  Baldanza. 

Week  of  February  lltli: 

MONDAY— MIUXON,  by  special  request. 

TUESDAY— Double  Bill— Entire  Opera  of  SOSSAJl- 
ISI'I.A  and  Scene  from  HAMLET.  Abbott,  Rose- 
u-ald,  Hindle,  Campobello,  Allen,  and  Fabrini. 


WEDNESDAY— JIAKITAM.  Abbott,  Seguin,  Hin- 
dle, Campobello,  Broderick,  Allen,  and  Castle. 

THURSDAY— LINDA,  PEARL  OF  SAVOY.  Ab- 
bott, Seguin,  Tagliapielra,  Broderick,  Allen,  and  Fa- 
brini. 

FRIDAY— FAUST.  Abbott,  Seguin,  Hindle,  Taglia- 
pielra, Campobello,  Allen,  and  Fabrini. 

SATURDAY— SECOSO  OS'EKA  31ATLVEE. 

SATURDAY  "NIGHT— MIGJiOK.    Last  time. 

SUNDAY— TKOVATOKE. 


FOR    THIRD    AND    LAST    WEEK    BUT    ONE. 

XOTE.— Positively  East  Performance  of  Operas  Announced. 
MARTHA.    Abbott's  "Last 


MONDAY,   Fcbruary 

Rosc   of    Summer."      Abbott,    Seguin,    Tagliapietra, 
Broderick,  Allen,  and  Fabrini. 

TUESDAY— BOHEMIAS    GIKE.      Abbott,    Seguin, 
Broderick,  Allen,  and  Fabrini, 

WEDNESDAY— RIUOEE'lTO.    Abbott,  Seguin,  Tag- 
liapietra, Broderick,  A|len,  and  Fabrini. 

PRICES — Orchestra  and  Dress  Circle,  $1.50;  Balcony,  $1;  Gallery,  50  cents;  Boxes 


carriages  may  be  ordered  at  10:45. 


THURSDAY— MIOXON".     Three  Prima  Donnas. 

FRIDAY— U>»A,  PEAK  I.  OF  SAVOY.  Abbott, 
Seguin,  Tagliapietra,  Broderick,  Allen,  and  Fabrini. 

SATURDAY  — Emma  Abbott  Matinee,  MARITAM. 
Abbott,  Seguin,-  Hindle,  Campobello,  Broderick,  Al- 
len, and  Castle. 

SATURDAY    NIGHT— FAl'ST,  with  a  brilliant  cast. 
,  $12,  $15.     Doors  open  at  7  715 ; 


J.  H.  CURLEY  &  CO. 

Desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  of  San  Francisco  to 
their  REGULAR  SPRIX«  OPEXIXG  on  MONDAY,  February  11th, 
of  the  finest  line  of  goods  ever  brought  to  this  market.  These  goods 
have  been  personally  selected  by  our  MR.  CURLEY  in  the  leading 
marts  of  Europe  and  the  East,  and  comprise  all  the  very  LATEST 
NOVELTIES  in  designs,  material,  and  colors,  in  Fancy  Cassimeres 
and  Suitings,  line  Bla.-k  Cloths,  and  a  full  line  of  both  heavy  and 
light-weight  Coatings,  etc  PRICES  THE  LOWEST,  and  the  very 
best  fit  guaranteed. 

14  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


"  I  have  never  seen  their  equal." — Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 
.  E.  Bancroft  A  Co..  I«l  Market  St.  S.  F.,  Sole  Agents. 


Tbe  DKESS  REFOKM 
CORSET.  —  The  Finest 
Corset  on  the  Coast.— 

£*  Try  it,  and  you  will  like 

gf    it. —  Glove-fitting,    graceful, 

comfortable,  "just  the  thing" 

for  stout  figures.    Bones  are 

SO     PLACED     THEY    WILL    NOT 

break.  Sold  by  us  for  the 
past  6  years  strictly  on  its 
-merits.  Sent  to  any  address 
postpaid,  $3.00.  Will  ex- 
change if  it  does  not  fit.  In 
ordering,  send  a  tight  waist, 
hip,  and  bust  measure,  taken 
outside  of  your  dress.  Send 
for  illustrated  book  of  our 
Union  Under-Flannel s, 
Shoulder  Braces,  Corded 
Waists,  Hose  and  Skirt  Sup- 
porters, etc. — which  took  the 
first  prize  (a  silver  medal)  at 
the  fate  Mechanics'  Fair — to 
the  only  Depot  for  these  goods. 

31.  H.  OBER  A  CO., 
Boston  Dress  Reform  Booms, 
Established  1S76.  126  Sutter  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


Ar^  rX  T  jy  w  Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  re- 
gJ  n  I  /  p  ceive  free  a  costly  box  of  goods 
I  llfiXa^  which  will  help  all,  of  either  sex, 
to  more  money  right  away  than  anything  else  in  ih;  world. 
Fortunes  await  the  workers  absolutely  sure.  At  once  ad- 
dress TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


CTAMDIMP  Patterns  for  Kensington,  Ara- 

0  I  HmrlnU   Bene,  and   all  other  Embroidery. 

1  0  full  sUo  working  patterns,  Including  Scollops,  Braiding, 
aud  Kensington  Strips  for  underwear  and  dress  trimming, 
patterns  for" Clocking  Stuckings.  Sprays  of  Flowers,  Borders, 
Corners,  Ac,  lor  Table  ru<\  I'lano  Covers,  Lambrequins, 
Chair  Backs,  4c,  alha  vmirowa  Initials  for  Handkerchiefs, 
Hat-bands.  Ac,  with  Powder,  pad  and  Instructions,  sent 
post-paid  for  60  cents— Can  na  used  n  hundred  times. 
Book  ot  100  Designs  for  Embroidery,  Braiding,  etc.,  25  cts. 

Our  Book  "Manual  ot  Needlework,"  loo  Pages  Is  a  com- 
plete Instructor  In  all   branches  of  Embroidery,  Knitting-, 
Croehetluc,  Luce  Making,  Bug  JIaklne,  ic.,  35  cents;  Four 
for  S  I  .00.     A"  "16  above  for  £  |  .OO.        Address 
Patten  Pub.  Co.  47  Barclay  Street,  KewYork^ 
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SUPERIOR  TABLE  Water 

L.EAHEN  AND  SUN. 418  SAG.ST. 
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CapiialStock 

3,000.00 
rsurplos"  #450,000.00 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  1, 1884 

The  following  statement  shows  the  con- 
dition of  this  bank  January  i,  1884:  _      _      . 

Ours  is  the  oldest  chartered  banking  institution  on 
the  Pacific  Coast 

Our  connect ions  are  complete  for  the  transaction 
of  any  and  all  kinds  of  banking  or  collection  business. 

Individuals,  firms,  corporations,  con- 
templating a  change  in  their  present  banking  arrange- 
ments, or  opening  an  account  in  this  city,  will  do  well 
to  communicate  with  us. 


Solvent  Bills  Beceivable..S2,509,721  35 
Beal  Estate  -Banki's  house  150,000  00 
OtherBeal  Estate 14,996  60 

Oovt.BondS,  BanUstOcksotC,     111.993  05 

Due  from  solvent  Banks. . .  358.206  64 
Money  on  hand 633,160  16 

83,778,077  80 
Liabilities . 

Capital  Stock 81,000,000  00 

Surplus  Fund 450.000  00 

mdivided  Profits 6.121135 

Due  Depositors 2467.652  57 

Due  Banks 114,304  88 

Due  Dividend  So.  69 40.00Q  00 

83,778,077  80 
All  matters  intrusted  to  our  care  will  beattended 
to  with  promptness,  fidelity,  and  in  strict  confidence. 

B.  H.  lit  DO  N  A  I.I),  Pres't. 


C.    ADOLPHE     LOW    &    CO 
Commission  Merchants, 

San  Francisco. 

OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  ,a  CEDAR  STREET. 
AjsT"  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. "^-1 


WI.  T.  COLEMAX  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON. 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent  commercial   city  in  the 
world. 


II.  M.  m: «  II ALL  &  CO. 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

So.     309    SANSOME    STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

304  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


A.  BARKER  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesale  Grocers, 

108  and  110  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


H.  8.  WILLIAMS.  A.   CHEESEBROUGH.  W.  H.  DIMOND. 

WILLIAMS,  OIIIOXD  Ac  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

203  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  1854), 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 

39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Telephone 

\".  35. 


JOHN  DANIEL  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in  Italian  Marble  and  Scotch  Granite 

MOXrMENTS  AND  MAXTELS, 

No.  421    Pine   Street,  between  Montgomery  and  Kearny, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

-^^'Manufacturers  of  Monuments,  Headstones,  Mantel- 
pieces, Plumbers'  Stones,  Table  and  Counter  Tops,  Impos- 
ng  Stone*,  etc.,  at  lowest  cash  prices. 

Art -Painted,    Plain,    and    Glazed 

TILES 

For   Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

'.  313,  31S,  and  317  Market  Street. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

manufacturing  Jewelers  and  Importers  of  FINE 
WATCHES,  DIAMONDS  AND  OTHER  PRECIOUS 
STONES.        FRENCH    CLOCKS    AND    SILVERWARE. 

119    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


SOLE  AGENCY  FOR  THE 

HENRY  F.  MILLER 


(Factory  Boston,  Mass.)  and 


HEMME   &  LONG 

(Factory  corner  Flay  and  Polk  Streets,  San  Francisco) 

AND  THE  TAYLOR  &  FARLEY  ORGANS. 
WOODWORTH,  SCHELL  &  CO. 

101   STOCKTOX  ST.,  cor.  O'Farreil.         J.  JB.  Curtis,  Manager. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Hailed  Free  on  Application. 
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INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL,  .... 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1S82, 

D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
AI.I'IIEI'S  Bl'IX,  Vice-President. 


§750,000 
$1,350,000 
HII.I.1AJI  J.  DITTOX,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS  IN   ALL  THE    PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


WALL    PAPER, 

Artistic  Designs,  American,  French,  and  English.  Cornice  Poles  and 
Fixtures.  Sole  Agents  on  Pacific  Coast  for  LINCRLSTA  WALTON, 
the  new  and  indestructible  Wall  Decoration.  Imitation  Stained 
and  Ground  Glass,  for  residences,  churches,  etc.  Frescoing  and 
Interior  Decorating  a  specialty. 

WINDOW     SHADES. 

Samples    and    Estimates  furnished   on    Application. 

G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO.,  645  &  647  MARKET  ST. 


PAY0T,UPHAM&C0. 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 
204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


Every  reader  of  tlie  "  Argonaut"  should 
a  copy  of 
niE   ILLFSTKATED    SEW   YORR 


•  LIFE  . 


The  leading  If  nmorons  and  Satirical  Paper. 

Terms  :  At  the  rate  of  $5.00  a  year,  postage  free.     Sam- 
ple copy  free.    115,5  Broadway,  Sew  York. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  Q  pronounced  to  be, 
oy  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
303  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HOTEL 
SIERRA  MADRE  VILLA, 

On  tlie  mountain  side. 

In  an  Orange  Grove,  Xear  l.us  Angelea. 


Has  been  enlarged  to  accommodate  One  Hundred  Guests. 
For  climate,  health,  comfort,  pure  water,  and  beauty  of 
scenery,  it  has  no  equal  on  this  coast.  General  Sherman 
says  it  surpasses  all  other  places  on  the  American  continent 
for  a  quiet  good  time. 

For  further  information,  address 

W.  COGSWELL,  Proprietor, 

San  Gabriel,  Los  Angeles  Country-,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  STJGAE  REFINERY 

OFFICE,  325  MARKET  STBEET. 

Works, Eighth  and  Krannan  Streets, 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President. 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President. 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 

THE 

AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINERY, 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 
ft  ADOIPIIE  LOW  *  CO.,  Ai-enu. 

Office,  308  California  Street. 


THE  CALIFORNIA 

*AYI.\G£    A\»     LOAN     SOCIETY. 

Junction  Market  and  a-'owell  Sts. 

Deposits  received.      Loans  made  on  city 
and  country  property  at  low  rates. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  bv  the  FACULTY. 

A  Laxative  and  Refreshing  Fruit 
Lozenge  for 

T  A  1W  A  D       CONSTIPATION, 

1  A  III  AM     Hemorrhoids,  . 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 

Prepared  by 
UKILLOX, 


INDIEN 


SOLE    PROPRIETOR, 

Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Faculte"  de  Paris, 


p  |\|f     T     ^  mT      27  Rue  Rambuteau,  Paris. 
VJ  XI  1  Lj  jUUll      Tamar  — unlike   pills  and   the 


usual  purgatives — is  agreeable 
to  take  and  never  produces  irri- 
tation. 


SOLD  BY  ALL    DRUGGISTS. 


THE   HARKNESS 


FIRE 

EXTINGUISHER 


First  Premium  Mechanics'  Institute,  1S89. 
D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO., 

36  California  Street,  San  Francisco, 

General  Agents  Pacific  Coast. 


REMOVAL 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO 
311,  313,  315,  and  317 

MARKET       STREET, 

Between  Rente  and  Fremont. 


GERMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST, 

DELICIOUS. 
0        TRY  IT!      # 


The  Argonaut 
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With  the  regularity  of  an  intermittent  fever,  there  comes 
to  us  through  the  associated  press  dispatches,  once  in 
about  thirty  days,  what  General  Grant  thinks  about  the 
prospects  of  the  next  Presidential  election.  In  this  con- 
nection, reference  is  made  to  the  Honorable  Roscoe 
Conkling,  General  William  T.  Sherman,  Senator  Logan, 
and  one  or  two  other  illustrious  ones  connected  with  the 
late  conspiracy  for  Grant's  third-term  nomination.  We 
have  too  lively  a  recollection,  and  too  great  an  indigna- 
tion, to  recall  this  dark  spot  of  treason  in  our  political  his- 
tory with  other  than  angry  resentment.  Toward  those 
persons  engaged  in  it,  we  have  no  generosity.  The  con- 
spiracy was  too  deliberate,  and  those  who  are  responsible 
for  it  were  too  prominent  in  the  councils  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  entitled  to  be  looked  upon  otherwise  than  as 
traitors  to  the  country.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  one 
of  the  persons  who  deliberately  plotted  to  impose  General 
Grant  upon  the  country  for  a  third  term  has  any  future 
in  the  Republican  party.  The  act  was  too  criminal  to  be 
condoned.  There  are  crimes  recorded  in  history  so  des- 
perate in  their  character  that  the  perpetrators  command  a 
certain  respect,  because  they  never  had  the  assurance  to 
expect,  or  the  audacity  to  ask  for,  forgiveness.  When 
Grant's  unsuccessful  administration  of  eight  years  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  make 
Senator  Conkling  his  successor,  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  the  Catilines  would  have  withdrawn  themselves 
from  any  further  effort  in  that  direction,  or,  if  that  kind  of 
ambition  never  dies,  it  might  have  been  carried  on  with 
some  little  respect  for  the  traditions  of  the  country.  Had 
Logan,  Cameron,  or  some  of  the  lesser  conspirators  in  this 
political  plot,  been  advanced  for  the  party  nomination,  his- 
tory would  not  have  been  compelled  to  also  write  "  Blun- 
derers," where  it  now  writes  "  Conspirators."  The  defeat 
of  Grant  was  more  than  a  party  victory;  it  was  a  political 
lesson — a  lesson  incompletely  learned,  if  the  American 
people  shall  forget  or  omit  to  punish  any  of  the  greater 


criminals  who  endeavored  to  impose  a  third  time  as  Presi- 
dent one  whose  only  claim  was  military  success.  The 
victory  at  Chicago  was  not  a  victory  for  Garfield.  It  was 
a  triumph  over  what  the  American  people  believed  to  be 
a  treasonable  conspiracy  against  the  perpetuity  of  republi- 
can government.  Republican  success  was  due  to  the  re- 
action which  grew  out  of  the  destruction  of  that  conspiracy. 
The  first  opportunity  offered  for  the  American  people  to 
show  their  appreciation  of  the  conspirators  was  when  Ros- 
coe Conkling,  in  the  exhibition  of  the  petulance  of  a  small 
mind,  left  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause he  was  not  pleased  at  the  appointment  of  a  collector 
of  customs.  When  Tie  stepped  down  from  his  great  office 
into  the  arena  with  other  men,  and  was  beaten,  it  was  then, 
for  the  first  time,  fully  realized  how  much  of  this  greatness 
was  flatulence  and  how  much  was  substance.  Roscoe 
Conkling  passed  into  private  life  with  the  regret  of  a  very 
small  number  of  Republican  partisans,  and  without  the 
sympathy  of  anybody  else.  The  same  fate  will  attend  a 
similar  experiment  by  Logan.  It  is  a  matter  of  small  im- 
portance what  General  Grant  may  think  as  to  the  future  of 
Logan  or  the  fate  of  the  party.  In  our  opinion  it  will  be 
to  the  last  degree  unwise  to  endeavor  to  blow  the  embers 
of  this  old  conspiracy  into  a  new  flame.  It  will  end  in 
smoke.  The  men  at  the  East  who  think  the  military  fame 
of  General  Sherman  sufficient  to  render  him  available  as  a 
Presidential  candidate,  do  not  consider  all  the  questions 
which  his  candidacy  will  involve.  It  is  better  such  ques- 
tions be  not  raised  at  this  time,  nor  at  any  time.  Give  the 
school-houses  and  the  independent  press  another  genera- 
tion, and  the  cloud  which  the  nomination  of  Sherman 
would  prick  and  burst  will  pass  harmlessly  overhead. 


Two  hundred  and  fifty  boys  in  the  High  School,  with 
nine  professors,  and  run  at  a  cost  of  $1,565  a  month. 
Estimate  rent  at,  say,  $250  per  month;  add  taxes  (if  taxes 
were  payable),  and  insurance,  and  cost  of  repairing  build- 
ing, and  it  is  a  safe  estimate  to  say  that  the  cost  of  the 
High  School  is  $25,000  per  annum.  In  the  Girls'  High 
School  are  an  average  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  girls  ; 
hence  we  may  estimate  the  cost  at  three  times  as  much,  or 
$75,000,  making  a  grand  total  for  Boys'  and  Girls'  High 
Schools  of  $100,000  a  year.  This  is  nearly  one-seventh  of 
the  whole  appropriation  for  the  education  of  the  youth  be- 
tween five  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  are  entitled  to 
draw  public  money,  numbering  fifty-eight  thousand  and 
sixty-one.  One-fifty-eighth  part  of  the  pupils  draw  more 
than  one-eighth  of  all  the  school  money.  These  favored 
young  gentlemen  are  educated  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
lately  in  French  and  German,  in  chemistry,  philosophy, 
higher  mathematics,  and  English  literature.  The  principal 
of  the  High  School  claims  for  it  that  it  is  a  preparatory 
school  for  a  university  or  college  education.  And  who 
are  the  fortunate  young  gentlemen  to  whom  the  inherit- 
ance of  life  has  furnished  the  opportunity  of  education  at 
public  expense  ? — and  who  are  the  parents  who  have  such 
cheeks  of  bronze  that  they  can  justify  the  imposition  of 
the  education  of  their  children  in  the  higher  branches  of 
learning  upon  their  neighbors  ?  Why  not  ask  us  to  board 
and  clothe  them?  We' provide  for  the  poor  and  destitute, 
because  they  are  poor  and  destitute.  We  educate  the 
children  of  the  poor  in  the  elementary  elements  of  an 
English  education.  We  educate  your  children  in  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  French,  and  the  higher  branches  of 
classical  and  literary  learning,  simply  because  the  world 
has  run  mad  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  you  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  craze  to  impose  your  children 
upon  our  charity.  You  have  assumed  toward  us  the  rela- 
tion of  pauper,  mendicant,  and  beggar,  and  when  we  de- 
nounce the  imposition,  you  have  simply  the  right  of  the 
beggar  to  remain  silent.  The  principal  of  the  Boys'  High 
School,  instead  of  giving  us  honestly  the  names  of  his 
pupils,  with  the  numbers  of  their  homes,  so  that  we  may 
obtain  some  intelligent  idea  of  the  class  of  society  to 
which  they  belong,  disguises  the  fact,  the  undoubted- 
fact,  which  the  writer  charges — viz.,  that  the  High  School 
pupils  are  from  the  independent  and  wealthy  class — by  pre- 
tending to  give  the  occupations  of  their  fathers;  and  yet, 
with  all  his  ingenuity,  this  is    the  showing_,  he  makes : 


There  are  three  sons  of  bankers,  nine  sons  of  capitalists, 
eleven  sons  of  commission  merchants,  three  of  contractors 
and  builders,  one  of  a  flour  manufacturer,  one  of  a  grain 
merchant,  three  of  grocers,  one  of  an  iron  merchant, 
seven  of  lawyers,  three  of  liquor-dealers,  five  of  dealers  in 
lumber,  one  the  son  of  a  major  in  the  United  States 
Army,  and  one  the  son  of  a  major-general.  Forty-one  are 
the  sons  of  merchants,  three  sons  of  clergymen,  twenty- 
four  of  parents  retired  from  employment;  eight  are  the 
sons  of  physicians,  one  of  a  railroad  president,  one  the 
son  of  the  real  estate  agent  of  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road, one  the  son  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  one  son  of  a  ship-builder,  four  sons  of 
stock-brokers,  one  son  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Ori- 
ental and  Occidental  Steamship  Company,  and  one  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey.  Four 
are  the  sons  of  teachers,  seven  of  tobacconists,  two  of 
wholesale  butchers,  and  one  of  a  wholesale  liquor-dealer. 
These  are  average  solid  men,  we  take  it,  with  enough  of 
money  and  pride,  presumably,  to  raise  them  above  the  po- 
sition of  mendicancy  assumed  by  them  toward  the  tax- 
paying  community  in  which  and  upon  which  they  live. 
And  now,  in  order  to  ascertain  upon  what  pastures  these 
young  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  favored  class  are  so 
luxuriously  feeding,  let  us  name  some  of  their  text-books : 
Ahn's  "  German  Readers,"  edited  by  Doctor  Henn;  Otto's 
"  French  Grammar  ";  French  and  German  "Principia."; 
Rolfe's  "Shakespeare";  "Un  philosophe  sous  le  toit"; 
Avery's  "Chemistry";  Mrs.  Fawcett's  "Political  Econ- 
omy"; "Undine";  Allen's  "Latin  Method";  Liddell 
and  Scott's  "Greek  Lexicon";  White's  "Latin  Diction- 
ary"; Jones's  "Greek  Composition";  "Principia  La- 
tina";  Goodwin's  "  Reader  "  and  "  Grammar  "  in  Greek; 
Boise's  "  Homer";  Gasc's  "  French  Dictionary";  "  Phy- 
siology and  Hygiene  ";  "La  Litterature  Francaise  Contem- 
poraine";  Allen's  and  Greenough's  and  Chase  and  Stuart's 
"Latin  Classics";  and  Smith's  "History  of  Greece." 
We  weary  of  transcribing  this  long  list  of  text-books.  We 
have  not  quoted  one-third.  It  embraces  poetry  from  Mil- 
ton to  the  later  and  smaller  American  verse-makers;  read- 
ings from  history;  exercises  in  Latin  composition;  ele- 
ments of  natural  philosophy;  books  of  rhetoric;  novels; 
"Tom  Brown";  Living's  "Sketch-book";  the  works  of 
fiction  of  Hawthorne,  Scott,  Dickens,  and  George  Eliot; 
works  on  geometry,  astronomy,  zoology,  political  economy, 
floriculture,  elocution,  music — ending  with  Ovid,  Cicero, 
and  Virgil.  This  absurd  and  wanton  extravagance  is  being 
practiced  in  favor  of  the  children  of  well-to-do  and  inde- 
pendent citizens,  when,  by  the  report  of  Superintendent 
Moulder,  thousands  of  poor  children  are  deprived  of 
school-rooms,  huddled  into  close  and  unhealthy  quarters, 
taught  eighty  in  a  gang  by  over-worked,  poorly  paid, 
nervous  women.  It  is  a  shameful  parody  on  the  common 
sense  of  a  public  which  undertakes  to  govern  itself.  It  is 
all  based  upon  a  sham,  and  the  result  of  it  all  is  a  fraud. 
Not  one  boy  in  ten  at  the  High  School  acquires  a  real  edu- 
cation which  better  qualifies  him  for  the  practical  duties  of 
life ;  and  not  one  girl  in  fifty  from  the  Girls'  High  School 
is  any  better  woman,  or  any  more  self-helpful,  or  any  more 
serviceable  to  her  parents,  when  she  leaves  the  school, 
than  when  she  enters  it.  The  whole  business,  from  top  to 
bottom,  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  swindle  which  comes 
from  demagog)',  place-seeking,  pedagogism,  and  job- 
bery, that  we  are  not  taking  very  much  pains  in  its  discus- 
sion to  spare  the  feelings  of  those  persons  who  have  their 
hands  in  our  pockets.  The  average  output  of  High  School 
boys  and  girls  is  not  so  far  above  the  average  of  humanity 
as  to  challenge  any  especial  forbearance  in  that  direction. 
If  the  Argonaut  should  ever  enter  upon  the  scheme  of  of- 
fering prizes,  we  will  set  aside  five  hundred  dollars  as  a  gift 
to  any  High  School  boy  who — having  left  that  school  and 
not  having  entered  and  graduated  at  a  learned  university — 
can  construe  correctly  any  ten  lines  of  simple  and  element- 
ary Greek  or  Latin  that  we  may  give  him ;  or  to  one  whose 
parents  are  not  French  or  German,  and  who  has  not  been 
educated  elsewhere  than  at  a  cosmopolitan  school,  can  pro- 
nounce one  hundred  French  or  German  words  correctly; 
or  to  a  High  School  girl  or  Cosmopolitan  girl,  of  American 
parentage,  who  can,  without  dislocating  h' 
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twisting  her  tongue  into  a  double  bowknot,  write  a  simple 
bill  of  fare  for  the  dinner  of  six  persons,  in  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  or  German;  then  we  would  give  her  a  second 
prize  if  she  had  the  courage  herself  to  eat  the  dinner  she 
had,  without  assistance,  cooked.  The  salaries  of  teachers 
are  shamefully  disproportioned.  Female  teachers  are 
treated  with  cowardice,  because  they  can  not  vote.  Some 
forty  teachers  get  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
month;  another  sixty  get  over  one  hundred  dollars;  while 
the  female  six  hundred  average,  say  sixty  or  sixty-five  dol- 
lars. The  teacher  works  less  than  ten  months  in  the  year, 
but  five  days  in  the  week,  and  six  hours  in  the  day.  All 
of  this  business  is  the  more  provoking  because  it  hides  it- 
self, in  a  cowardly  way,  within  a  system  which  is  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  props  or  foundation-stones  of  our 
political  and  social  structure.  It  is  a  thieving  parasite  that 
has  interwoven  itself  completely  with  the  whole  educa- 
tional system.  There  is  a  place  for  all  school  moneys,  all 
our  philanthrophy,  all  the  best  exertions  of  earnest  men 
and  Christian  women,  in  another  field  of  the  educational 
work.  There  is  so  vast  a  multitude  of  poor  children  in 
every  city  to  be  rescued  from  poverty,  ignorance,  idleness, 
and  crime,  that  it  is  a  sin  for  anybody  to  steal  from  them 
the  public  money,  the  sentiment,  and  the  sympathy  which 
of  right  belong  to  them.  The  man  of  independent 
means  who  sends  his  boy  to  the  High  School  for  education, 
at  the  cost  of  kindergarten,  primary,  and  grammar  educa- 
tion for  those  whose  parents  lack  the  means  of  educating 
their  children  in  the  rudimentary  elements  of  an  English 
education,  lacks  both  pride  and  honesty.  The  citizen 
who  defends  himself  from  the  just  reproach  of  giving  his 
children  education  in  the  higher  branches  of  classical, 
scientific,  and  literary  learning,  at  the  public  expense, 
would  feed  and  clothe  his  family  at  the  public  crib  if  the 
opportunity  should  ever  present  itself.  The  time  will 
come  when  the  middle  class  will  not  stand  this  robbery, 
and  then  a  Board  of  Education  will  be  elected  which  will 
abolish  both  the  high  schools,  all  the  cosmopolitan  ones, 
remove  all  the  rot  and  rubbish  from  the  system,  and  give 
us  a  class  of  schools  with  an  administration  which  will  be 
more  in  obedience  to  the  common  sense  requirements  of 
an  intelligent  and  sensible  community. 

Answer  to  half  an  hundred  correspondents:  Simply  be- 
cause the  matter  does  not  interest  or  concern  us,  and,  in 
our  judgment,  ought  not  to  interest  or  concern  any  healthy 
mind;  because  we  think  it  is  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  a 
criminal  syndicate  to  blackmail  a  rich  man.  We  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  man  of  wealth  who  lives  in  violation  of 
the  proprieties  of  civilization.  Something  is  due  to  ap- 
pearance and  decencies  in  life.  If  we  were  drawn  upon 
the  Btythe  jury,  we  should  find  for  the  claimants — for  all 
the  claimants,  each  in  their  tum.  We  have  half  a  dozen 
millionaire  acquaintances  living  in  concubinage,  and  when 
they  die  we  hope  that,  as  each  turns  up  his  toes  to  the 
daisies,  they  will  be  watered  by  the  tears  of  a  brevet  wife, 
and  that  we  may  be  drawn  upon  the  jury  in  order  that  we 
may  find  for  the  plaintiff.  The  misadventures  of  the 
demi-monde  do  not  enlist  our  sympathy;  and  we  have  no 
sentiment  to  expend  upon  a  demi-rep  who  makes  a  sham 
display  of  anxiety  over  the  loss  of  what  she  calls  her  "  hon- 
or." The  man  who  will  betray  the  confidence  of  a  bad 
woman,  and  for  hire  give  away  guilty  secrets,  is  himself  a 
more  contemptible  wretch  than  the  thing  he  betrays.  We 
would  not  believe  him  under  oath,  if  we  knew  what  he  tes- 
tified to  was  true.  Nothing  justifies  a  lawyer  who  is  a  gen- 
tleman for  dragging  the  name  of  an  innocent  daughter  into 
a  domestic  scandal.  The  man  who  would  do  it,  or  coun- 
sel it,  or  consent  to  it,  is  simply  a  blackguard.  If  a  rich 
man  is  beset  by  blackmailers,  and  is  conscious  that  he  is 
the  subject  of  a  conspiracy  of  mercenary  lawyers,  crimi- 
nals, prostitutes,  perjurers,  and  other  unprincipled  per- 
sons, to  extort  money  from  his  indiscretions,  he  is  doing  a 
worthy  public  service  in  bravely  defending  himself,  and 
with  courage  and  firmness  refusing  to  be  blackmailed. 
Only  criminals  pay  hush-money.  Blackmail  is  the  tribute 
which  cowardice  pays  to  crime. 


It  was  about  six  years  ago  that  the  writer  was  conversing 
with  Governor  Stanford,  at  his  residence,  in  the  room  over- 
looking the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  railroad  depot, 
offices,  and  terminus  at  Townsend  Street.  "  In  ten  years," 
said  the  governor,  "  I  shall  look  down  upon  the  constant 
arrival  and  departure  of  steamers  and  trains  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  our  city.  From  India  and  China,  from  our 
own  northern  possessions,  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
Australia,  from  the  south  coast  of  Central  and  South 
America,  lines  of  steamers  will  be  established  in  frequent 
communication  with  our  bay.  By  that  time  the  Southern 
Pacific  trains  will  be  constantly  arriving  and  departing 
from  New  Orleans,  and  direct  communication  with  St. 
Louis  will  be  established.  From  the  Mexican  port  of 
Guaymas,  and  from  the  City  of  Mexico  direct,  trains  will 
daily  arrive  and  depart.  We  shall  be  in  communication  by 
rail  with  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory;  Puget  Sound 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  will  have  direct  rail  con- 


nection with  the  cities  of  Boston  and  New  York;  and  San 
Francisco  will  have  close  upon  a  million  of  population." 
We  have  four  years  more  to  await  the  fulfillment  of  all  this 
magnificent  prophecy.  We  look  forward  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  all  these  results,  excepting  that  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  promised  population.  Nearly  all  these  things 
are  now  accomplished.  Between  our  port  and  China  we 
note  the  successful  establishment  of  two  lines  of  ocean 
steamers  engaged  in  a  profitable  commerce.  With  the 
Sandwich  Islands  a  steam  line  runs  with  prompt  regular- 
ity. With  Australia  we  have  frequent  and  regular  steam 
communication.  With  the  northern  and  southern  ports 
we  have  constant  intercourse  by  steam.  The  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  unites  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco with  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  road  to 
Guaymas  and  the  road  to  St.  Louis  direct  are  built.  The 
road  connecting  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  with  the 
valley  of  the  Willamette  is  being  pressed  with  great  en- 
ergy. This  conversation  is  recalled  by  the  information 
that  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad,  uniting  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  with  the  city  of  Mexico,  is  so  nearly  completed 
that  the  fifth  of  May  has  been  fixed  upon  for  the  formal 
opening  of  the  line.  On  the  fifth  of  May  the  political 
and  railroad  magnates  of  the  two  North  American  repub- 
lics will  unite  to  celebrate,  with  the  driving  of  the  golden 
spike  and  other  appropriate  ceremonies,  the  consumma- 
tion of  this  great  international  achievement.  This  valley 
of  TVIexico,  home  of  the  Aztecs,  and  halls  of  the  Monte- 
zumas,  which  in  our  youth  we  regarded  as  a  land  of 
romance,  a  dreamland,  where  Cortez  and  the  mail-clad 
warriors  of  Spain  planted  the  banners  of  a  Christian  na- 
tionality, and  the  cowled  monks  of  the  church  established 
the  cross,  is  now  for  us  a  pleasure  excursion,  and  for  our 
business  men  the  opportunity  of  direct  daily  trade.  It  is 
probable  that  the  proposed  treaty  of  commercial  reciproc- 
ity between  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  will  be  speedily  ratified.  We  are  not  sufficiently 
posted  in  affairs  of  trade  to  know  how  such  a  treaty  will 
operate  with  reference  to  the  productions  of  our  State  or 
the  business  of  our  merchants.  It  is  the  duty  of  our  mer- 
chants to  investigate  in  this  direction,  and  to  be  prepared 
to  act  with  prompt  decision  if  they  desire  to  share  with 
the  business  men  of  the  South  and  East  the  profits  of  this 
proposed  intercourse.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  there  will  develop  very  in- 
timate business  relations.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
political  relations  between  the  two  republics  will  be  drawn 
much  closer  than  those  now  existing.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  in  the  not  distant  future  the  two  countries  may  be 
united  under  one  government  and  one  flag.  We  are  not 
unmindful  of  an  existing  prejudice  on  either  side  of  the 
border  to  the  possibility  suggested;  nor  are  we  unmindful 
of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  and  overcome  before 
this  consummation  could  be  achieved.  Expressing  no 
opinion  upon  the  desirability  or  probability  of  extending 
our  borders  southward,  wre  are  not  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  there  exists  among  business  men  and  politicians  in 
both  countries  a  sentiment  in  this  direction.  The  wise 
merchant  is  not  indifferent  to  such  a  possibility  as  is  here- 
in hinted  at.  It  may  be  a  wild  scheme  to  dream  of  so  en- 
larging the  boundaries  of  our  country  that  its  southern 
border  shall  be  the  southern  shore  of  the  Panama  Canal; 
but  there  are  men,  not  altogether  visionary,  who  enter- 
tain it. 


We  received  a  circular  a  few  days  since  from  Dr.  Lyford, 
conveying  to  us  the  cheerful  information  that,  in  event  of 
our  death,  his  services  were  available  to  embalm  our  body. 
His  is  a  chemical,  process  which  transforms  the  clay  to 
stone.  This  is  an  undoubted  improvement  over  the 
Egyptian  mode  of  embalming ;  but  is  it  quite  fair  to  the 
worm  ?  It  is  a  more  comfortable  idea  than  that  of  crema- 
tion, but,  supposing  every  human  body  to  be  thus  petrified, 
what  will  be  the  result  ?  Bohn  and  Wagner  estimate  the 
world's  population  in  round  numbers  at  i  ,46S,ooo,ooo. 
The  Biblical  period  of  the  world's  age  is  six  thousand  years; 
the  Talmudic  gives  another  thousand  years;  the  geological 
calculation  is  that  the  world's  duration  numbers  countless 
asons.  Let  us  guess  that  the  world  has  existed,  say,  ico,- 
ooe  years;  this  will  give  us,  as  having  existed,  1,468,000,- 
000,000,000  people.  The  average  weight  of  the  human 
body  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  This  calcula- 
tion gives  us  in  pounds  176,160,000,000,000,000.  The 
weight  of  the  earth,  at  354  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot,  gives 
us  6,768,838,943,539,200,000,000  tons.  The  area  of  land 
upon  the  earth's  surface  is  only  52,000,000  square  miles. 
Upon  the  whole  earth  there  is  standing-room  for  only 
869,806,080,000,000  persons.  If  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  who  have  lived  and  died  had  been  turned  to  stone, 
the  whole  of  the  earth's  surface  would  to-day  be  a  great 
stone  quarry.  Mindful  of  our  duty  to  future  genera- 
tions, the  Argonaut  can  not  encourage  Dr.  Lyford  in  his 
attempt  to  introduce  his  plan  for  the  petrifaction  of  the 
dead.  It  would  not  be'  just  or  fair  toward  those  who  are 
to  come  after  us,  and  who  will  need  the  land  for  cultiva- 
tion, to  convert  the  whole  superficial  area  of  the  earth's 


surface  into  a  stone  heap.  Upon  principle,  we  refuse  to 
give  the  number  of  Dr.  Lyford's  office,  or  what  he  charges 
for  his  process.  Our  advertising  columns  only  are  availa- 
ble for  this  unprincipled  business;  at  reasonable  rates  he 
may  cover  the  whole  available  area  of  the  habitable  globe 
with  human  debris.    After  us  the  stone  quarry. 

The  proposed  World's  Fair  for  our  coast,  to  be  held  in 
the  summer  of  1887,  begins  to  assume  the  possible.  The 
address  put  forth  by  the  Executive  Committee  is  rational 
and  modest,  not  underrating  the  difficulties  of  the  under- 
taking, and  not  overestimating  the  benefits  to  be  realized 
therefrom.  New  Orleans  holds  a  fair  during  the  coming 
winter;  St.  Louis  proclaims  a  quadri-centennial  for  1892, 
celebrating  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus;  Chicago  enters  the  list  for  some 
intermediate  day.  It  would  not  be  an  unprofitable  or  an 
unpopular  precedent  for  our  Congress  to  establish,  if,  to 
each  of  these  localities  and  to  others  in  turn,  it  would  vote 
a  million  or  two  in  aid.  To  no  part  of  the  country  would 
an  international  exposition  prove  more  profitable  than  to 
California.  In  no  part  of  the  country  could  an  exposition 
be  made  that  would  be  of  greater  service  in  the  establish- 
ment of  commerce  and  comity.  It  would  be  at  once  use- 
ful and  interesting.  Asia  could  be  seen  here  upon  our 
coast,  and  we  could  reflect  upon  her  people  the  results  of 
our  younger  and  more  active  civilization.  A  world's  fair 
will  not  be  held  in  San  Francisco  unless  her  wealthy  citi- 
zens shall  make  the  first  move.  The  first  move  for  them 
is  to  place  their  hands  in  their  own  pockets. 

When  party  issues  come  to  be  made  up  and  discussed, 
we  hope  the  Examiner  and  other  Democratic  papers,  and 
the  Democratic  orators,  will  not  forget  the  attitude  of  the 
Hon.  Perry  Belmont,  M.  C.  from  the  city  of  New  York, 
upon  the  Chinese  question.  We  hope  they  also  will  re- 
member the  fact  that  he  is  the  son  of  his  father,  and  that 
his  father  is  the  Hon.  August  Belmont,  banker  of  the 
house  of  Rothschild,  and  for  many  years  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.  Curious  fact,  by  the 
way,  that  the  Pope's  Irish,  composing  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  unwashed  portion  of  the  unterrified,  should  acknowl- 
edge as  a  leader  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  The  Bel- 
mont boy  is,  by  virtue  of  his  money  and  his  cheek,  an 
acknowledged  lion  of  the  house  of  Judah,  a  leader  of  the 
hosts  of  the  Democracy,  a  boss  in  the  wigwam  of  Tam- 
many. He  is  a  recognized  Democratic  party  leader,  and 
is  an  open  advocate  of  unrestricted  Chinese  immigration. 


Rome,  proud  mistress  of  the  world,  who  sat  in  grandeur 
on  her  seven  hills,  was  undoubtedly  a  much  over-rated  in- 
stitution; only  great  in  comparison  with  the  littleness  with 
which  she  was  surrounded,  only  strong  because  she  had  the 
opportunity  to  measure  her  strength  with  weakness,  and 
only  civilized  in  contrast  with  barbarism.  Her  Hills,  the 
famed  Seven,  the  Aventine.  Capitoline,  Ccelian,  Esqui- 
line,  Palatine,  Quirinal,  and  Yiminal,  are  only  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  not  at  all  comparable 
to  our  Seven  Hills  of  San  Francisco — Telegraph,  Clay 
Street,  Russian,  Pacific  Heights,  Rincon.  Strawberry,  and 
Lone  Mountain.  The  famous  Appian  Way  is  a  narrow 
and  unserviceable  road  of  unshapelv  bowlders.  The  wall 
which  Romulus  built  Remus  jumped  over,  and  there  has 
never  been  a  wall  around  Rome  since  which  would  for  a 
moment  resist  a  modern  siege.  The  Tiber  is  a  muddy  riv- 
ulet; the  Campagna  an  unhealthy  morass;  the  Castle  St. 
Angelo  is  an  exaggerated  cheese-box;  St.  Peter's,  her  fa- 
mous basilica,  is  but  the  monument  of  a  fading  supersti- 
tion which  succeeded  the  Pantheon  and  Coliseum,  ruins  of 
a  defunct  paganism.  A  pope  is  but  a  weak  imitation  of  a 
Roman  emperor.  The  cardinal,  with  his  purple  mantle,  is 
a  burlesque  pantomime  of  the  Roman  senator  in  his  toga. 
The  "  States  of  the  Church,"  under  the  civil  dominion  of 
the  pope,  was  in  extent  of  country  a  cabbage-earden,  in 
point  of  government  a  sort  of  cross  between  an  Irish  wake 
and  a  Methodist  camp-meeting.  The  city  of  Rome,  un- 
der the  government  of  Italy,  and  as  Italy's  capital,  is  un- 
dergoing transformation,  is  being  improved  and  modern- 
ized, is  well  governed,  and  is  prospering.  The  malignant 
shadow  of  the  Cross  crawls  slowly  in  as  the  sun  of  the  new 
day  rises  above  the  horizon.  Old  superstitions  disappear, 
giving  to  new  Italy  a  new  and  better  Rome  with  liberty  and 
religious  freedom. 


It  is  not  easy  nowadays,  says  the  Continent,  in  the  set- 
tled portions  of  the  country  to  find  a  place  where  one  can 
be  sure  of  not  hearing  the  omnipresent  locomotive's  whis- 
tle. Here  are  a  few.  figures  that  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished giving  the  distances  to  which  the.  sound  is  conveyed 
under  favorable  atmospheric  conditions.  Mr.  T-  J-  Stran- 
ahan  states  that  the  whistle  and  the  noise  of  the  train  on 
the  trestle  at  Erie  were  formerly  heard  at  Bceuff,  Pensylva- 
nia,  a  distance  of  nineteen  miles,  air  line.  W.  J.  McC, 
of  San  Pablo,  California,  writes  that  on  calm,  clear  days, 
especially  in  the  fall,  they  hear  the  rumble  of  the  cars  on 
a  trestle  located  eighteen  miles  distant.  L  H.  S.  says  he 
has  frequently  heard  the  railway  shop  whistle  at  Grand 
Island  while  living  at  Oroville,  a  distance  of  twenty-eight 
miles,  and  has  seen  moving  trains  with  unaided  eye  twelve 
miles.  Mr.  C.  V.  Swarthout,  Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y.,  fre- 
quently hears  the  railway  whistle  at  Kingston,  Ontario, 
eighteen  to  twenty  miles.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  to  se- 
cure immunity  from  the  whistle  one  must  be  in  the  centre 
of  a  circle  at  least  forty  miles  in  diameter  uncrossed  by 
lines  of  railroad. 
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PICTURES    FROM    LIFE. 

Why  the  Crook  Smiled. 

Seated  at  a  table  near  the  window  of  a  Bleecker  Street 
restaurant  not  far  from  Mulberry  Street,  a  daintily  dressed 
crook  was  sipping  a  cup  of  coffee  yesterday  morning.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  was  a  young  man  with  a 
heavy  trunk.  The  young  man  alternately  rolled  and 
.dragged  the  trunk  laboriously  along  toward  the  Bowery. 

"flakes  hard  work  of  it,"  said  an  acquaintance  near  by, 
who  was  also  watching  the  young  man  and  the  trunk.  The 
crook's  face  grew  grave  at  once. 

"'  Yes,"  he  said,  "  but  I  wouldn't  laugh  at  his  misfort- 
unes. The  trunk  made  me  think  of  a  game  we  often  work 
with  cheering  success.  My  father  always  taught  me  to  cul- 
tivate a  cheerful  disposition.  He  probably  would  not  have 
advised  me  to  take  my  present  profession  as  a  means  to 
that  end,  but  there  is  nothing  like  it  for  real  pleasant  remi- 
niscences. It  has  been  many  years  since  the  trunk  game 
was  imported  from  Paris.  To  work  it  some  money  is 
needed  for  postage,  some  printed  letter-paper  and  envel- 
opes, and  a  list  of  rural  addresses.  The  letter-paper  should 
have  the  cut  of  a  large  hotel,  and  a  neat  heading  printed 
on  it.  Envelopes  should  be  similarly  printed.  Then  to 
each  address  a  letter  is  written  like  this : 

Office  of  the  Commercial  Resort,  ) 
New  York, ,  1884.        5 

Mr.  John  Smith,  Smithville — Dear  Sir:  Your  brother  Henry, 
who  has  been  stopping  with  us  for  a  few  days,  died  suddenly  in  his 
room  last  night.  The  house  surgeon  says  he  died  of  heart  disease. 
He  was  writing  you  a  letter  at  the  time,  the  written  portion  of 
which  we  inclose.  His  body  is  now  with  Hopkinson  &  Hopkin- 
son,  undertakers,  1187  Seventh  Avenue,  awaiting  your  orders.  His 
effects,  consisting  of  a  large  trunk  full  of  wearing  apparel,  a  heavy 
repeating  gold  watch  with  gold  neck-chain,  a  diamond  pin,  and  a 
new  revolver,  will  be  forwarded  to  you  by  express  on  receipt  of 
twenty  dollars,  the  amount  of  his  board  bill  due  us.  Permit  us  to 
express  our  regrets  that  you  should  suffer  this  loss.  Respectfully 
yours,  J.  Plantagenet  Brown,  Proprietor. 

N.  B.— You  can  send  a  twenty-dollar  bill  loose  in  a  well-sealed 
envelope. 

"The  unfinished  letter  reads  thus: 

New  York, ,  1884. 

Henry  Smith,  Esq.,  Smithville  — Dear  Brother:  Although 
notf 

"  This  is  written  in  a  different  hand  entirely,  and  the  last 
two  words  are  jumbled  up." 

"  Yes,  but  any  one  who  got  that  letter  would  know  that 
he  had  no  brother  Henry  in  New  York,"  said  the  crook's 
acquaintance. 

"  Certainly  he  would.  That  makes  me  laugh.  He  thinks 
he  will  get  a  gold  repeater,  and  a  diamond  pin,  and  a  gold 
neck-chain,  and  a  new  revolver,  for  twenty  dollars.  He  may 
wonder  how  it  happened  that  the  deceased  was  w-riting  to 
him,  but  in  his  desire  to  get  portable  property  he  does  not 
reason  much.  Why,  we've  even  had  them  come  on  to  see 
us,  we've  coralled  them  in  one  or  two  hotels  where  friends 
live,  and  we've  taken  in  the  sequins  every  time.  The  last 
time  I  worked  that  racket  I  got  in  nearly  seven  hundred 
dollars  in  three  weeks."         _ 

Another  Tale  from  a  Crook. 

A  Bleecker  Street  crook  was  eyeing  the  dirty  street  from 
the  top  step  in  front  of  a  high-stoop  house  not  far  from 
Mulberry  Street  yesterday,  when  an  acquaintance  passed. 

"  Been  in  luck  lately?"  the  latter  asked. 

"  No,  sir.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  luck.  Success 
comes  only  as  the  result  of  persistent,  intelligent  endeavor. 
To  such  success  have  I  lately  attained,  and  having  pretty 
thoroughly  garnered  the  harvest,  I  will  relate  to  you  the 
details.  Some  years  ago  I  devised  a  scheme  for  teaching 
inventors  a  practical  lesson  in  business  affairs,  and  at  the 
same  time  gaining  for  myself  fame  and  wealth.  My  first 
step  was  to  prepare  some  beautifully  lithographed  letter 
paper,  with  a  cut  of  a  large  factory  on  one  side  and  the 
usual  heading  of  a  corporation  beside  it.  Then  I  wrote 
the  men  who  had  patented  any  sort  of  small  machinery  a 
letter  like  this : 

Office  of  the  Atlantic  Manufacturing  Co.,  ( 
No.  —  Bleecker  Street,  New  York.     $ 

Dear  Sir:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  you 
have  received  letters  patent  on  a  new  device  for  cleaning  broom- 
com.  The  manufacture  of  such  machines  is  a  specialty  with  us, 
and  we  desire  to  add  to  our  present  list  of  machines  all  the  improve- 
ments that  may  be  devised,  whenever  it  is  demonstrated  to  us  that 
a  real  iniDrovement  exists  of  which  we  have  not  the  control.  From 
the  very  brief  description  of  your  machine  contained  in  the  Patent 
Office  reports,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  you  have  something 
that  we  want.  I  am  authorized  by  the  directors  of  the  company 
to  say  that  if  your  machine  does  all  you  claim  for  it,  and  if  your 
patent  is  as  strong  and  as  broad  in  its  claims  as  it  should  be,  we 
will  give  you  ten  thousand  dollars  cash  for  the  exclusive  right  to 
make  and  sell  them  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  all  other  States 
east  of  the  Hudson  River.  We  will,  in  addition,  allow  you  a  rea- 
sonable royalty  on  all  machines  sold,  rendering  accounts  quarterly 
or  otherwise,  as  may  be  agreed.  The  ten  thousand  dollars  will  be 
paid  you  as  soon  as  the  papers  are  ready  for  signature.  _ 

We  shall  expect  you  to  share  the  expense  of  the  examination  into 
the  merits  of  your  machine  and  the  validity  of  the  patent.  Our 
Washington  attorney  charges  fifty  dollars  for  this  service.  On  re- 
ceipt of  twenty-five  dollars  from  you,  we  will  have  the  investiga- 
tion made  at  once.  It  will  require  ten  days  to  complete  the  ex- 
amination, at  the  end  of  which  time  we  shall  be  ready  to  prepare 
the  papers.  We  shall  then  be  happy  to  invite  you  to  visit  the  city 
as  our  guest,  50  that  everything  can  be  arranged  satisfactorily  viva 
voce.    Very  respectfully  yours,  R.  Bernard  Pelham, 

Secretary. 

N.  B.— Please  send  money  in  postal  order,  or  registered  letter. 

"It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  wrote  out 
each  letter,  putting  in  the  names  of  the  different  machines 
as  occasion  demanded.  Lithographed  autographic  letters 
will  not  do.  I  mailed  my  letters  all  so  that  the  replies 
were  likely  to  be  scattered  along  over  a  couple  of  weeks' 
time,  and  thus  avoided  awakening  suspicion  at  the  postof- 
fice." 

"  How  did  you  manage  to  get  the  addresses?  " 

"  Very  easily.  There  are  numbers  of  what  are  called 
trade-papers  in  the  country,  devoted  to  special  manufactur- 
ing interests.  These  papers  publish  from  week  to  week 
lists  of  patents  taken  out  for  machines." 

"  How  many  feathers  line  your  nest  as  the  result  of  your 
latest  literary  effort?  " 

"  I  got  in  all  ninety-eight  letters  and  packages  that  con- 
tained the  cash." — New  York  Sun. 


OLD  FAVORITES  BY  THACKERAY. 


When  Moonlike  ore  the   Hazure  Seas. 
When  moonlike  ore  the  hazure  seas 

In  soft  effulgence  swells, 
When  silver  jews  and  balmy  breaze 

Bend  down  the  Lily's  bells; 
When  calm  and  deap,  the  rosy  sleap 

Has  lapt  your  soal  in  dreems, 
R  Hangeline!     R  lady  mine! 

Dost  thou  remember  Jeames? 
I  mark  thee  in  the  Marble  All. 

Where  England's  loveliest  shine — 
I  say  the  fairest  of  them  hall 

Is  Lady  Hangeline. 
My  soul,  in  desolate  eclipse, 

With  recollection  teems— 
And  then  I  hask,  with  weeping  lips, 

Dost  thou  remember  Jeames? 
Away!     I  may  not  tell  thee  hall 

This  soughring  heart  endures — 
There  is  a  lonely  sperrit-call 

That  Sorrow  never  cures; 
There  is  a  little,  little  Star, 

That  still  above  me  beams; 
It  is  the  Star  of  Hope — but  ar! 

Dost  thou  remember  Jeames? 


Jeames  of  Buckley  Square^-A  Helegy. 
Come  all  ye  gents  vot  cleans  the  plate, 

Come  all  ye  ladies'  maids  so  fair — 
Vile  I  a  story  vill  relate 

Of  cruel  Jeames  of  Buckley  Square. 
A  tighter  lad,  it  is  confest, 

Neer  valked  with  powder  in  his  air, 
Or  vore  a  nosegay  in  his  breast, 

Than  andsum  Jeames  of  Buckley  Square. 
O  Evns!  it  vas  the  best  of  sights, 

Behind  his  Master's  coach  and  pair, 
To  see  our  Jeames  in  red  plush  tights 

A  driving  hoff  from  Buckley  Square. 
He  vel  became  his  hagwilletts, 

He  cocked  his  hat  with  such  a  hair; 
His  calves  and  viskers  vas  such  pets, 

That  hall  loved  Jeames  of  Buckley  Square. 
He  pleased  the  hup-stairs  folks  as  veil, 

And  o!  I  vithered  vith  despair, 
Misses  vould  ring  the  parlor  bell, 

And  call  up  Jeames  in  Buckley  Square. 
Both  beer  and  sperrits  he  abhord 

(Sperrits  and  beer  I  can't  a  bear), 
You  would  have  thought  he  vas  a  lord 

Down  in  our  All  in  Buckley  Square. 
Last  year  he  visper'd,  "Mary  Ann, 

Ven  I've  an  under'd  pound  to  spare, 
To  take  a  public  is  my  plan, 

And  leave  this  hojous  Buckley  Square." 

0  how  my  gentle  heart  did  bound. 

To  think  that  I  his  name  should  bear! 
'Dear  Jeames,"  says  I,   "I've  twenty  pound," 

And  gev  them  him  in  Buckley  Square. 
Our  master  vas  a  City  gent, 

His  name's  in  railroads  everywhere, 
And  lord,  vot  lots  of  letters  vent 

Betwigst  his  brokers  and  Buckley  Square. 
My  Jeames  it  was  the  letters  took, 

And  read  them  all  (I  think  it's  fair), 
And  took  a  leaf  from  Master's  book, 

As  hothers  do  in  Buckley  Square. 
Encouraged  with  my  twenty  pound, 

Of  which  poor  /  was  unavare, 
He  wrote  the  Companies  all  round, 

And  signed  hisself  from  Buckley  Square, 
And  how  John  Porter  used  to  grin, 

As  day  by  day,  share  after  share, 
Came  railway  letters  pouring  in, 

"J.  Plush,  Esquire,  Buckley  Square." 
Our  servants'  All  was  in  a  rage — 

Scrip,  stock,  curves,  gradients,  bull,  and  bear, 
Vith  butler,  coachman,  groom,  and  page, 

Vas  all  the  talk  in  Buckley  Square. 
But  O !  imagine  vot  I  felt 

Last  Vensday  veek  as  ever  were; 

1  gits  a  letter,  which  I  spelt 

Miss  M.  A.  Hoggins,  Buckley  Square." 
He  sent  me  back  my  money  true — 

He  sent  me  back  my  lock  of  air, 
And  said:  "My  dear,  I  bid  ajew 

To  Mary  Hann  and  Buckley  Square. 
Think  not  to  marry,  foolish  Hann, 

With  people  who  your  betters  are; 
James  Plush  is  now  a  gentleman, 

And  you — a  cook  in  Buckley  Square. 
"I've  thirty  thousand  guineas  won, 

In  six  short  months,  by  genius  rare; 
You  little  thought  what  Jeames  was  on, 

Poor  Mary  Hann,  in  Buckley  Square. 
I've  thirty  thousand  guineas  net; 

Powder  and  plush  I  scorn  to  vear; 
And  so.  Miss  Mary  Hann,  forget  • 

For  never  Jeames  of  Buckley  Square." 


Lines  upon  my  Sister's  Portrait. 
BY  THE  LORD  SOUTHDOWN. 

The  castle  towers  of  Bareacres  are  far  upon  the  lea, 

Where  the  cliffs  of  bonny  Diddlesex  rise  up  from  out  the  sea; 

I  stood  upon  the  donjon  keep  and  viewed  the  country  o'er, 

I  saw  the  lands  of  Bareacres  for'  fifty  miles  or  more. 

I  stood  upon  the  donjon  keep — it  is  a  sacred  place — 

Where  floated  for  eight  hundred  years  the  banner  of  my  race; 

Argent,  a  dexter  sinople,  and  gules  an  azure  field : 

There  ne'er  was  nobler  cognizance  on  knightly  warrior's  shield. 

The  first  time  England  saw  the  shield  'twas  round  a  Norman  neck, 
On  board  a  ship  from  Valery,  King  William  was  on  deck. 
A  Norman  lance  the  colors  wore,  in  Hastings'  fatal  fray — 
St.  Willibald  for  Bareacres!  'twas  double  gules  that  day! 
O  Heaven  and  sweet  St.  Willibald!  in  many  a  battle  since 
A  loyal-hearted  Bareacres  has  ridden  by  his  Prince! 
At  Acre  with  Plantagenet,  with  Edward  at  Poictiers, 
The  pennon  of  the  Bareacres  was  foremost  on  the  spears ! 

'Twas  pleasant  in  the  battle-shock  to  hear  our  war-cry  ringing: 
O  grant  me,  sweet  St.  Willibald,  to  listen  to  such  singing! 
Three  hundred  steel-clad  gentlemen,  we  drove  the  foe  before  us, 
And  thirty  score  of  British  bows  kept  twanging  to  the  chorus ! 
O  knights,  my  noble  ancestors!  and  shall  I  never  hear 
Sir  Willibald  for  Bareacres  through  battle  ringing  clear? 
I'd  cut  me  off  this  strong  right  hand  a  single  hour  to  ride, 
And  strike  a  blow  for  Bareacres,  my  fathers,  at  your  side ! 

Dash  down,  dash  down,  yon  mandolin,  beloved  sister  mine! 
Those  blushing  lips  may  never  sing  the  glories  of  our  line; 
Our  ancient  castles  echo  to  the  clumsy  feet  of  churls, 
The  spinning-jenny  houses  in  the  mansion  of  our  Earls. 
Sing  not,  sing  not,  my  Angeline!  in  days  so  base  and  vile, 
'Twere  sinful  to  be  happy,  Iwere  sacrilege  to  smile. 
Ill  hie  me  to  my  loneiy  hall,  and  by  its  cheerless  hob 
I'll  muse  on  other  days,^and   wish— and  wish  I  were — A  Snob. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


An  old  friend  of  Archbishop  Whateley,  who  was  with 
him  at  Oxford,  went,  after  many  years'  absence,  to  visit 
him  at  the  palace,  in  Dublin.  On  entering  the  grounds 
he  spied  an  old  man  digging,  despite  a  pitiless  storm  of 
sleet.  "  I  shall  venture  to  rebuke  the  archbishop  for  this," 
said  the  visitor  to  himself;  "  he  should  show  more  consid- 
eration for  his  servants."  Presently,  on  going  into  the 
house,  he  found  the  decrepit  old  digger  was  the  arch- 
bishop himself. 

Arthur  Hugh  Clough  was  once  the  guest  of  a  lady  lion- 
hunter  whose  social  triumphs  were  greater  than  her 
scholarship.  He  enduring  with  equanimity  all  the  even- 
ing her  unvarying  mispronunciation  of  his  name  in  intro- 
ductions—she calling  him  "Mr.  Clow" — and  when  the 
time  for  leaving  came  he  bade  her  good-night  with  elegant 
courtesy  and  left  the  drawing-room,  closing  the  door  be- 
hind him.  A  moment. later  he  reopened  the  door,  thrust 
in  his  head,  cried  with  emphasis,  "  The  name  is  Clough!" 
(Cluff),  and  disappeared  amid  snouts  of  laughter  from  the 
rest  of  the  company. 

— • 

Wealthy  Americans  show  an  increasing  tendency  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  shops  of  their  fathers,  and  to  affect  disgust 
at  trade,  and  an  exclusiveness  which  they  imagine  belongs 
to  the  nobly  bom  in  England.  They  forget  that  the 
memory  of  their  low  origin  is  kept  alive  by  this  puerile 
vanity,  while,  if  their  bearing  was  manly  and  simple,  no 
one  would  remember,  except  in  their  honor,  the  obstacles 
through  which  they,  or  their  fathers,  have  climbed  upward. 
"  Sir,"  said  an  angry  opponent  to  Andrew  Johnson,  "  I 
know  that  you  were  once  a  tailor ! "  "  Sir,  replied  the 
President,  "  if  you  had  ever  been  a  tailor,  you  would  have 
been  one  to  this  day." 

A  young  lady  recently  addressed  a  letter  to  Ruskin  on 
the  subject  of  art  training.  Desirous  of  becoming  an  art- 
ist, and  wishing  good  advice,  she  thought  she  could  do  no 
better  than  to  apply  to  so  high  an  authority.  The  reply 
was  characteristic  and  rather  disappointing.  The  great 
critic,  without  giving  her  any  hint  as  to  the  right  course  to 
pursue,  told  her  "  it  would  be  better  to  write  less,  and  cul- 
tivate a  good  and  beautiful  handwriting.  No  one  who 
writes  as  you  do  could  make  a  good  artist."  It  took  five 
people  to  decipher  the  hieroglyphics  in  which  Ruskin 
clothed  these  few  words.  The  young  lady  framed  this 
curious  production  and  hung  it  in  her  studio. 

An  old  Newport  lady  is  a  great  believer  in  coal-oil  as  a 
cure  for  everything;  in  fact,  as  a  cure-all,  she  has  coal-oil 
on  the  brain.  And  a  few  evenings  ago,  while  some  old 
women  friends  were  calling  on  her,  one  or  them  said :  "  I 
don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  my  Johnny's  knee.  It's 
swelled,  and  it  makes  him  so  lame  he  can  hardly  walk." 
"  Bathe  it  with  coal-oil,"  said  the  old  lady;  "  I'll  guaran- 
tee you  it'll  cure  it."  Another  one  said :  "  My  Sarah  has 
such  a  pain  between  the  eyes."  "  Well,  all  she's  got  to  do 
is  to  rub  it  well  with  coal-oil  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and 
it'll  cure  her,"  hastily  remarked  the  old  lady.  "  Well," 
said  the  third  woman,  "  I  aint  got  nobody  sick  about  my 
house,  but  if  a  body  hasn't  got  trouble  one  way,  she's  got 
it  in  another.  All  I  can  do  I  can't  get  my  Jennie  to  stay 
at  home  of  evenings."  "  Rub  her  with  coal-oil,"  said  the 
old  lady,  in  good  earnest,  "  and  I'll  guarantee  you  it'll 
cure  her." 


Bishop  Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe  went  from  Buffalo  to 
Genesee  the  other  day  to  administer  the  rite  of  confirma- 
tion. He  got  in  a  train  going  the  wrong  way,  and  had  to 
hire  a_  carriage.  Getting  there  he  found  that  his  valise, 
containing  his  vestments,  which  had  come  by  the  train 
which  he  should  have  taken,  was  locked  up  in  the  station, 
and  it  took  some  time  to  find  the  station-master,  who  had 
the  key.  Getting  out  his  vestments,  he  ran  to  the  church, 
where  the  service  was  under  way,  but  thought  it  necessary 
to  have  a  drink  of  water  before  beginning  his  duties.  The 
only  man  presumably  able  to  get  the  water  was  the  organ- 
blower,  and  he  could  only  go  for  it  on  condition  that  the 
bishop  took  his  place  at  the  oellows.  Even  then  no  water 
could  be  obtained,  and  the  bishop  had  to  undertake  the 
service  with  his  throat  full  of  dust.  When  it  was  over,  by 
some  misunderstanding,  there  was  no  carriage  in  waiting 
to  take  him  to  the  house  where  he  was  to  spend  the  night, 
and  he  had  to  ride  thither  in  a  fish-wagon.  The  horse  ran 
away  and  upset  him  into  the  gutter. 


One  morning,  while  on  his  way  to  the  rooms  where  a 
number  of  young  gentlemen  were  to  be  examined  for  ad- 
mission to  the  college,  a  professor  in  a  New  England  uni- 
versity was  joined  by  a  candidate  for  the  freshman  class. 
The  youthful  appearance  of  the  professor,  and  the  bundle 
of  books  under  his  arm,  caused  the  youth  to  think  that  he 
had  fallen  in  with  another  subject  for  examination.  "  I 
hope,"  said  the  youth,  in  a  tone  which  indicated  the  fear 
of  failure,  "  the  professor  will  give  us  an  easy  examination. 
I'm  afraid  I'll  not  pass  if  he  doesn't.  Don't  you  hope  so?  " 
" Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  professor.  "Well,  how  do  you 
stand?  Do  you  think  you'll  get  through?"  "  I  don't 
know;  but  I'll  try  it,  anyhow."  By  this  time  the  two  had 
reached  the  place  of  examination,  two  rooms  whose  doors 
faced  each  other.  The  professor,  as  he  was  entering  his 
own  room,  said  to  the  young  man,  pointing  to  the  opposite 
door:  "  I  think  you  had  better  go  in  there,  as  that  is  your 
room.  Hope  you'll  get  through  all  right."  The  professor 
began  his  work  at  once,  and  after  the  examination  nad  pro- 
gressed a  lktle,  he  looked  around.  Over  by  the  door,  some 
distance  off,  he  saw  the  youth  who  had  questioned  him, 
staring  in  amazement,  and  looking  as  if  scared  out  of  his 
wits.  "  Well,"  said  the  professor,  in  telling  the  story,  "  I 
didn't  le{.  on  at  all,  but  just  kept  at  work  with  the  ex 
tion;  and  when  I  came  to  him — I  passed  him." 


THE        ARGONAUT 


FAST    LONDON    LADIES. 


'  Cockaigne's "    Letter. 


A  fast  woman  in  England  is  a  totally  different  creature 
from  her  sister  in  America.  When  I  first  went  over  to 
the  States  in  '75, 1  remember  finding  this  fact  out  in  a 
manner  which  has  left  a  lasting  impression  on  my  mind. 
I  had  been  driving  with  a  member  of  the  Union  Club  of 
New  York,  and  after  dinner  he  introduced  me  to  several 
'  other  members.  As  is  usual  in  the  exclusive  haunts  of 
men,  the  fair  sex  took  their  share  of  the  conversation  while 
we  sat  and  smoked  together,  and  several  well-known  "  so- 
ciety "  ladies  were  discussed.     Among  them  the  name  of 

Miss (then  a  reigning  belle  of  New  York,  but  since 

married  and  grown  fat)  was  mentioned.  I  had  happened 
to  have  met  the  young  lady  in  question  at  a  ball  in  Fifth 
Avenue  the  night  before,  and  as  she  was  the  only  one  I 
knew  of  those  spoken  of,  I  hazarded,  in  all  innocence,  the 
remark:  "She's  a  fast  un,  though,  by  Jove!"  I  should 
have  thought  nothing  of  saying  it  in  a  London  club  under 
the  same  circumstances. 

But  you  ought  to  have  seen  the  way  those  men  looked 
at  me;  yes,  and  heard  the  things  they  said  to  me.  It 
would  take  too  long  to  describe  the  scene  or  tell  how  it 
ended,  except  to  say  that  after  considerable  difficulty  and 
not  a  little  self-control  on  my  part,  for  England  and  the 
English,  myself  included,  came  in  for  much  bad  language. 
I  explained  to  their  satisfaction  that  I  meant  no  more  Dy 
"fast  "than  what  is  understood  by  the  word  in  England 
when  it  is  applied  to  a  woman.  And  that  is,  an  independ- 
ent manner  and  self-possession  in  talk  and  act  that  carry 
the  possessor  not  only  beyond  the  bounds  of  affected 
prudery  and  straight-lacedness  (as  some  claim),  but  give 
her  a  mannish  style  in  all  she  says  and  does,  of  which 
horsiness  and  slang  are  the  usual  accompaniments.  It 
does  not  follow,  nor  is  it  necessary,  that  she  should  be  a 
flirt  (though,  of  course,  she  may  be,  being  a  woman),  for 
her  fastness,  as  such,  does  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  affec- 
tion for  the  opposite  sex.  On  the  contrary,  should  there 
be  any  love  exhibited  by  her,  one  would  expect  it  to  be  for 
another  woman,  instead  of  a  man. 

In  short,  though  she  may  be  rough  and  loud,  and  do 
things  that  shock  one  by  their  lack  of  feminine  softness 
and  refinement,  she  is  never  immoral — that  is  to  say,  so 
far  as  her  fastness  is  concerned.  At  all  events,  if  she  is, 
we  should  not  describe  her  want  of  chastity  by  the  term 
"  fast."  We  are  given  to  calling  a  spade  a  spade  in  this 
country,  and  I  fancy  her  derelictions,  be  she  maid,  wife, 
or  widow,  would  be  classed  under  a  more  definite  and  de- 
cidedly less  mealy-mouthed  heading  than  "fast."  Now, 
I  do  not  in  the  least  wish  to  defend  the  ways  and  ac- 
tions of  the  women  we  denominate  fast,  for  nothing  is 
more  repugnant  to  me  than  they  are.  A  forward  and  mas- 
culine woman  is,  I  take  it,  as  distasteful  to  all  men,  as 
must  a  bashful  and  effeminate  man  be  to  a  woman.  My 
object  only  is  to  point  out  the  distinction  that  exists  in 
both  countries  as  to  the  meaning  and  application  of  the 
term.  An  instance  in  point  in  my  own  experience  on  this 
side  may  not  be  inappropriate  here. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  showing  a  young  American  friend 
of  mine  the  London  season.  He  came  to  me  one  night  at 
a  ball,  and  said: 

"  You  know  Mrs.  A.,  don't  you? " 

I  told  him  I  did. 

"  Well,  what  sort  of  a  woman  is  she  ? " 

"  One  of  the  prettiest  women  in  town,  this  year,  I  should 
say,"  I  replied. 

"  That's  not  what  I  mean,  for  I  know  it  already;  but — 
never  mind,  I'll  tell  you  why  I  asked  you.  Now,  what  do 
you  think  she  just  said  to  me?  " 

"  Asked  you  to  dance,  or  to  give  her  a  cigar;  she's  like 
enough  to  do  either." 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  she  didn't;  but  I  asked  her  if  she  was 
going  to  the  B.'s  dance  to-morrow,  and  she  said  '  no,'  add- 
ing with  a  smile :  '  You  see,  the  B.'s  are  awfully  proper  and 
strict,  and  won't  have  fast  people  in  their  house,  and  you 
know  I'm  fast,  so  people  say.'  I  looked  at  her  a  minute, 
quite  dumbfounded,  and  then  managed  to  say,  as  mean- 
ingly as  I  could:  'I  shouldn't  have  thought  so,  but  I'm 
awfully  glad  to  hear  it,'  when  up  comes  her  husband,  who 
had  been  standing  near  by  unobserved  by  me,  and  he 
chimes  in:  'More  than  I  am,  my  dear  fellow;  for  Amy 
gets  confoundedly  sat  upon  by  the  dowagers,  and  left  out 
of  no  end  of  balls  in  consequence.  I  wish  she'd  make  up 
her  mind  to  reform  a  bit.'  Then  she  went  off  to  dance 
with  a  fellow  who  came  up,  and  I  left.  But  what  am  I  to 
think  about  it?" 

I  told  him  nothing,  and  that  Mrs.  A.  had  meant  no  more 
by  what  she  said  than  what  I  have  already  explained.  He 
was  loath  to  believe  me,  but  did  so  at  last,  and  it  was  not 
long  ere  he  found  out  from  his  own  experience  that  I  was 
right. 

Without  these  few  remarks,  therefore,  as  an  explanatory 
preface,  it  would  not  be  believed  when  I  say,  that  in  her 
own  quiet  way  the  Princess  of  Wales  is  fast.  That  is  to 
say,  she  has  a  good  time  of  her  own,  and  picks  out  all  the 
good-looking  fellows  to  dance  with  at  a  ball.  Of  course,  I 
know  she  is  very  dignified,  and  cold,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing— in  public.  She  can't  well  be  otherwise,  with  the 
eyes  of  Europe  upon  her.  But  in  private,  when  staying  at 
a  country-house  with  a  jolly  party,  it  is  safe  to  say  she  is  as 
larky  as  the  rest  of  them.  There  is  another  thing,  too, 
that  people  seem  to  forget  when  they  hold  her  up  as  such 
an  icy  paragon;  and  that  is  that  she  wears  her  gowns  as 
decollete  as  an  opera-bouffe  actress.  I  know  she  set  her 
face  against  the  sleeveless  garments,  and  why?  No  one 
would  wait  long  for  an  answer  who  saw  her  arms.  But  I 
have  seen  her  myself  in  a  dress,  the  bodice  of  which  was  as 
low  as  it  well  could  be.  She  has  plenty  of  chance,  indeed, 
to  be,  and  do,  anything  she  pleases,  for  the  Prince's  neglect 
gives  her  every  opportunity. 

The  Princess  Louise  is  decidedly  fast.  She  talks  un- 
blushingly  with  men  on  subjects  which  are  usually  sup- 
posed to  come  exclusively  within  the  masculine  province 
of  discussion,  and  can  appreciate  the  point  of  a  joke  whose 
recital  would  have  delighted  Dean  Swift,  or  would  make 
some  other  women's  hair  stand  on  ends.    She  has  a  jolly, 


hearty  laugh,  which  is  never  heard  to  more  advantage  than 
when  she  retells  the  story  of  how,  on  her  return  from  her 
honeymoon,  she  telegraphed  to  the  Queen,  at  Windsor: 
"  The  Campbells  are  coming,"  and  how  her  mother  ab- 
surdly supposed  it  was  a  delicate  announcement  of  an  in- 
teresting character. 

"  It  was  too  utterly  silly  of  mother,"  she  always  ends  up. 
"  Why,  we  were  hardly  a  month  married,  not  that  time  has 
made  any  difference  in  that  respect,  I  am  happy  to  say." 

She  is  a  confirmed  smoker,  a  tip-top  judge  of  tobacco, 
and  won't  stay  at  any  place  as  soon  as  she  finds  out  the 
wine  isn't  good.  She  is  given,  too  (unknown  to  her  mamma, 
be  it  understood,  for  Lome  doesn't  care  a  button),  to  driv- 
ing out  alone  with  young  gentlemen,  and  goes  on  fishing 
and  sketching  excursions  with  them  quite  unattended  by 
any  one  else.  She  never  hesitates  to  show,  not  only  her 
feet  (which  are  better  out  of  sight  from  their  size),  but  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  stockings  above  them  when- 
ever occasion  offers;  and  what  is  more  excusable,  for  she 
has  one  of  the  prettiest  necks  in  the  world,  her  evening 
dresses  are  about  as  decollete  as  a  man  could  wish.  She 
is  very  partial  to  the  attentions  of  good-looking  young 
officers,  and  her  husband's  Canadian  suite  had  more  than 
one  attached  to  it. 

Another  fast  one  is  the  Countess  of  Lonsdale — I  mean 
Gladys.  Though  scarcely  more  than  a  girl,  she  goes 
about  by  herself,  like  a  man,  and  does  things  that  young 
women  of  her  station,  in  her  mother's  time,  wouldn't  have 
dared.  She  is  wonderfully  pretty,  and  has  a  most  perfect 
figure.  She  is  another  extremist  in  the  matter  of  decollete 
evening  dress,  her  frequent  trips  to  Paris,  which  she  makes 
quite  alone  with  her  maid,  having  doubtless  rendered  her 
decidedly  Frenchy  in  that  respect.  I  am  aware  that 
enough  things  have  been  said  about  her  to  justify  her  being 
classed  as  fast  in  the  American  sense,  if  they  were  true, 
which  is  extremely  doubtful.  The  envy  of  less  favored 
women  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  stories  about  her. 
Still,  that  she  sails  pretty  close  to  the  wind  can't  be  gain- 
sayed  in  the  face  of  her  remark  to  a  man  who  sat  next  to 
her  at  a  dinner-party  one  night.  "  I  know  there  are  lots 
of  women  who  say  I  wear  my  gowns  too  low,  but  they 
should  remember  it  is  not  for  their  benefit  I  do  it,  at  all 
events." 

Her  bosom  friend,  Lady  Augusta  Fane,  is  unmistak- 
ably fast.  She  is  a  daughter  of  the  Countess  of  Strad- 
broke,  who  got  herself  into  such  a  mess  some  time  ago  by 
writing  some  scandal  to  the  World  about  the  present  Earl 
of  Lonsdale  and  his  wife.  She  goes  an  out-and-out  quick 
pace,  does  Lady  Augusta,  and  is  a  fit  companion  for  the 
rapid  Gladys.  Her  husband  doesn't  seem  to  care  what 
she  does.  Lady  Hilda  Higgins,  Lord  Winchelsea's 
daughter,  can  slap  a  man  on  the  shoulder,  and  say, 
"  Tip  us  the  torch,  me  boy,"  when  she  wants  a  light  for 
her  cigarette,  with  as  much  ease  as  though  she  were  only 
asking  to  be  shown  a  new  stitch  in  crochet;  and  to  see  her 
chase  her  partner  at  times  all  over  the  place  to  hit  him  a 
whack  with  her  bat  because  he  missed  an  easy  half-volley, 
is  only  equaled  by  the  extensive  display  of  decorated 
hosiery  she  unreluctantly  makes  during  the  performance. 
She  was  a  great  beauty  as  Lady  Hilda  Finch-Hatton,  and 
exchanged  ner  father's  patronymic  for  the  plebeian  one  of 
Mr.  Higgins  of  the  Guards — a  great  swell,  by  the  by,  and 
one  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  set — whose  money  made  up 
for  the  lowness  of  his  name. 

Lady  Sebright  is  undoubtedly  fast.  She  is  an  amateur 
actress  of  the  most  prononce  character,  and  thinks  noth- 
ing of  sending  to  dashing  young  gentlemen  such  telegrams 
as  these:  "I  am  Pauline  to-morrow  night  at  Windsor; 
come  and  be  my  Claude  ";  or  "  Will  you  be  my  Romeo 
for  two  nights  at  the  Willoughby's?  "  She  is  a  great  gam- 
bler, and  can  sit  up  all  night  over  baccarat  or  lansquenet 
without  losing  her  appetite  for  breakfast,  though  she  may 
have  made  a  painful  hole  in  her  quarter's  allowance  at  her 
banker's  by  the  checks  she  has  parted  with  to  her  adver- 
sary.   She  is  more  like  a  man  than  some  men  one  meets. 

Lady  Florence  Dixie  I  need  not  speak  of.  She  is  too 
well  known  to  need  any  reference  from  me.  For  the  same 
reason  do  I  leave  out  Mrs.  Langtry  and  Mrs.  Comwallis- 
West.  Not  that  either  could  fairly  be  put  beside  those  I 
have  mentioned.  There  was  a  time,  I  dare  say,  that  the 
Jersey  Lily's  little  ways  justified  no  stronger  designation 
than  fast,  and  that  she  was  thought  to  have  no  harm  in  her. 
I  don't  say  that  she  has  now.  But  assuredly  her  unblush- 
ing behavior  with  Mr.  Freddie  Gebhardt,  and  her  accept- 
ance of  jewelry  from  him  and  other  young  Americans, 
must  put  her  beyond  the  pale  within  which  the  others  have 
kept.  In  England  I  might  say  that  Mrs.  Langtry  is  now 
socially,  as  sne  was  financially,  ruined — no  matter  what 
the  newspaper  correspondents  say  to  the  contrary. 

As  for  Mrs.  Comwallis-West,  her  husband  stands  by  her, 
and  he  has  position  enough  to  assist  him  in  slurring  over 
the  things  she  does.  But  her  tawdry  style  and  painted 
cheeks  are  getting  too  passee  now  to  attract  the  attention 
they  used.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Mrs.  Irvington- 
Thompson,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  paint.  Mrs. 
Wheeler  no  one  ever  so  much  as  hears  of  now.  These 
women,  however,  unlike  the  others,  got  their  start  of  no- 
toriety by  their  intimacy  with  the  Prince  of  Wales.  When 
he  dropped  them,  so  did  every  one  else,  and  they  have 
been  dropping  themselves  ever  since.  The  Chamber- 
laines,  I  fancy,  understand  this.  They  have  much  reason 
to  do  so.  There  are  many  others  whom  I  might  mention 
who  are  fast;  but  most  of  them  are  ladies  whose  names 
are  unknown  to  fame — at  least  so  far  away  from  home  as 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Cockaigne. 

London,  January  14,  1884. 

Monsieur  du  Sommerard,  the  founder  of  the  Cluny  Mu- 
seum, in  Paris,  was  one  day  in  a  common  public  house  in 
St.  Denis,  where,  on  the  wall,  he  noticed  a  brass  frying-pan 
of  a  somewhat  uncommon  shape ._  He  took  it  down  to  ex- 
amine it  more  particularly,  and  discovered  some  engraved 
letters  under  a  thick  crust  of  coal  and  soot.  Without  say- 
ing anything  about  his  discovery,  he  bought  the  pan  from 
the  astonished  owner,  and,  after  a  process  of  cleaning,  if 
appeared  that  it  was  the  plate  from  the  coffin  of  Louis 
XIV.  The  three  legs  were  taken  out,  and  the  original 
shape  restored,  but  the  hales  in  which  the  legs  had  been 
fastened  remain.    It  is  now  in  the  Cluny  Museum. 


THE    RAILWAY    WORLD. 


Various  Notes  of  Interest  to  Both  Employees  and  Travelers. 


The  idea  of  numbering  the  hours  from  one  to  twenty- 
four  is  still  prevalent  in  southern  Italy,  and  was  known  in 
France  over  three  hundred  years  ago.  A  prominent  clock 
company  has  for  some  years  made  small  nickel  and  gilt 
clocks  for  China  which  show  twenty-four  hours  on  the  in- 
ner circle  of  the  dial,  the  two  twelves  being  where,  on 
English  dials,  the  twelve  and  six  are,  with  one  to  eleven 
between.  The  clock  strikes  up  to  twelve  and  then  begins 
again.  The  long  hand  goes  round  once  in  two  hours,  and 
the  short  hand  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  Outside  the 
inner  circle  of  the  dial  are  twelve  Chinese  characters, 
which,  we  suppose,  indicate  time  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
mark  it. 

An  ex-conductor  tells  a  Leadville  Chronicle  reporter 
how  some  porters  in  the  sleeping-cars  accumulate  wealth : 
"A  Pullman  passenger  jumps  aboard  late  at  some  inter- 
mediate station.  He  is  tired  and  sleepy.  He  wants  to  go 
to  bed  at  once.  Usually  the  berths  are  made  up.  'Why, 
certainly,'  the  porter  says, '  tumble  right  in.  Just  give  me 
your  fare,  and  when  the  conductor  comes  along  I  will  turn 
it  over  to  him.'  The  passenger  is  delighted  with  the 
courtesy.  He  pays  his  Pullman  and  car  fare,  ten  dollars 
or  twenty  dollars,  as  it  may  be,  and  retires  for  the  night. 
Meanwhile  the  conductor  has  got  a  number  of  trip  checks, 
most  likely  from  the  hats  of  some  fellows  who  are  dozing 
away  in  the  smoker,  and,  presently  returning,  he  inserts 
one  under  the  hat-rim  of  the  belated  traveler.  The  train 
conductor  comes  around  in  the  morning,  takes  up  his 
checks,  and  everybody  is  happy." 

A  singular  freak  of  a  train  at  Montpelier,  recently,  is  re- 
ported. The  train  leaves  that  station  at  a  quarter  after 
three  A.  m.,  and  stands  on  the  track  for  two  hours  or  so  be- 
fore that  time,  with  no  employees  on  it.  A  watchman  called 
the  engineer  at  three  o'clock,  and  was  just  returning  from 
that  errand  on  the  night  in  question  when,  to  his  surprise, 
he  saw  the  train  draw  slowly  out  of  the  station.  Help  was 
at  once  summoned,  and  pursuit  was  begun  with  teams. 
The  runaway  was  found  standing  just  on  a  curve  some  five 
miles  from  Montpelier.  Why  the  train  started  is  a  mystery. 
When  found  there  were  but  thirty  pounds  of  steam  on,  and 
the  lever  was  only  one  notch  ahead  of  the  "  centre."  The 
only  person  on  board  was  a  passenger,  a  man  who  sat  read- 
ing in  one  of  the  passenger  cars.  He  had  no  intimation 
that  anything  was  wrong  until  the  train  came  to  a  stand- 
still, when  he  hastened  forward  to  the  cab  and  found  it  de- 
serted. He  then  sought  the  nearest  farm-house  for  a 
lantern,  and  was  just  returning  when  the  pursuers  came 
up.  No  person  is  known  to  have  been  near  the  train  save 
the  passenger,  and  he  is  known  to  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  runaway. 

#■ — 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Post  states  that 
the  French  government  proposes  to  sell  the  state  railways. 
It  is  believed  that  the  Rothschilds,  in  behalf  of  certain 
railway  companies,  have  offered  the  government  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions  of  francs  for  the  lines.  If  the 
sale  is  effected,  the  government  will  be  enabled  to  dis- 
pense with  its  contemplated  loan  of  four  hundred  millions 
of  francs.  At  the  close  of  1882  there  were  sixteen  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  forty-five  miles  of  railway  opened 
for  traffic  in  France.  Of  the  whole,  only  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty  miles  belong  to  the  state,  seven- 
eighths  of  the  remainder  being  in  the  hands  of  six  great 
companies.  By  a  law  passed  in  1878  there  will  be  added 
ten  thousand  miles  of  railway  before  end  of  1888,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  cost  of  which  the  Assembly  granted  a  credit 
of  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  This  credit  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  state  guaranty  of  four  francs  per  cent,  interest, 
with  sixty-five  francs  additional  as  a  sinking  fund,  on  the 
capital  expended  by  the  private  companies  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  lines.  All  the  lines  now  in  operation,  ex- 
cept six  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,- represent- 
ing the  main  arteries  of  traffic,  have  received  similar 
superintendence,  and,  when  necessary,  aid  from  the  state. 
The  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles  men- 
tioned above  constitute,  however,  the  only  portion  of  the 
French  railway  system  owned  outright  by  the  government. 
The  proposed  purchase  price  is,  therefore,  a  little  less  than 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars  per  running  mile,  which  in- 
cludes, however,  the  entire  outfit  of  rolling  stock,  depots, 

etc. 

— • — 
A  Central  railroad  engineer,  says  the  Savannah  News, 
talking  about  the  recent  accident  at  ninety-two-mile  post, 
complained  that  engineers  are  subjected  to  too  great  a  strain 
in  a  three-hundred-mile  run.  The  fast  mail  train  which 
collided  with  the  freight  recently  makes  an  eleven-hour 
run  between  Atlanta  and  Savannah,  leaving  Atlanta  at  nine 
o'clock  P.  M.,  and  reaching  Savannah  at  eight  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  "The  strain  is  just  here,'  said  the  engi- 
neer: "when  the  train  rolls  out  of  the  car-shed  in  Atlanta 
at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  the  engine  plunges  into  the  dark- 
ness as  a  man  running  blindfolded.  The  engineer  strains 
his  eyes  to  see  as  far  down  the  track  as  the  rays  of  the 
headlight  will  extend.  The  first  care  on  his  mind  is  the 
safety  of  his  train,  for  he  knows  not  what  minute  the  head- 
light will  flash  a  tie  or  two  across  the  track,  a  washout,  or 
what  is  more  dangerous  still,  a  Coming  train.  Then  he  is 
subjected  to  a  thousand  little  annoyances  that  the  public, 
and  very  few  of  the  officials,  ever  know-  or  dream  of.  He 
may  have  a  new  fireman,  may  have  to  stop  now  and  then 
to  cool  off  a  hot-box,  the  conductor  may  ring  him  down  at 
a  cross-road,  his  pumps  may  not  work  right,  his  engine 
may  have  a  wrong  thump  in  it,  the  air-brakes  may  not  act, 
he  may  have  to  wait  for  a  belated  train  to  pass,  and  the 
Lord  only  knows  what  else.  All  these  things  bear  heavily 
on  his  mind,  and  yet  no  matter  how  many  worrying  things 
happen,  he  must  keep  his  mind  on  the  schedule  and  re- 
member fifteen  or  twenty  other  trains  to  meet  or  pass.  As 
to  his  home  troubles,  he  is  expected  to  forget  kith  and  kin. 
He  must  forget  them  while  his  hand  is  upon  the  lever  and 
his  eye  upon  the  illuminated  section  of  the  track.  These 
constitute  the  mental  strain  on  an  engineer." 


THE        ARGONAUT 


S 


VANITY    FAIR. 


The  following  caustic  review  of  the  Berlin  "  upper  ten 
thousand"  is  taken  from  the  fourth  and  last  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  German  society,  which  have  lately  appeared  in 
the  Paris  Nouvelk  Revue,  over  the  signature  of  "  Paul 
Vasili."  As  soon  as  the  series  was  completed,  it  was 
translated  into  German,  and  published  in  Berlin;  but  the 
authorities  immediately  confiscated  the  entire  edition: 
"  Berlin  is  not  Paris.  In  the  capital  of  the  new  German 
Empire,  as  in  Russia,  there  are  prejudices  which  have  long 
disappeared  in  France.  Araon»  these  must  be  reckoned 
a  certain  repugnance  to  shaking  hands  publicly  with  a  Jew, 
or  even  to  exchanging  visits  with  him.  I  say  publicly,  be- 
cause in  private  all  these  little  scruples  vanish.  There  is 
no  city  in  the  world  where  the  children  of  Israel  are  more 
shut  out  of  society,  and  where  society  makes  more  use  of 
them.  Whatever  may  be  alleged,  the  German  aristocracy 
is  not  anti-Semitic.  It  is  even  too  complaisant  with  the 
sons  of  Moses.  It  speculates  with  them  in  all  stock  ex- 
change business,  and  shares  in  the  profits  of  great  public 
works;  but  it  makes  a  mystery  of  all  these  things,  and,  if 
necessary,  boldly  denies  them.  The  Berlin  aristocracy 
tries,  in  general,  to  evade  responsibility  for  its  conduct  by 
affecting  a  profound  disdain  for  everything  having  the 
slightest  connection  with  Jewish  financiers.  Berlin  society 
is  not  like  other  societies.  It  has  none  of  our  intelligent 
skepticism.  It  is  even  devoid,  as  regards  the  upper  classes, 
of  natural  German  propriety.  It  has  something  archaic 
and  non-civilized,  which  seems  to  date  from  the  first  ages 
of  history  (I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  questions  of  mo- 
rality). It  is  perfectly  unconscious  of  its  actions.  Its  man- 
ners are  neither  vicious  nor  degenerate;  they  are  simply 
what  were  the  manners  of  our  ancestors  before  the  mean- 
ing of  propriety  was  invented.  At  Berlin  adultery  flour- 
ishes like  a  plant  in  its  chosen  soil.  It  ripens  in  the  broad 
daylight,  and  reaps  its  fruits  without  scruple.  Most  mar- 
ried women  have  a  lover,  or  long  to  have  one.  Vice  is 
not  looked  upon  as  vice,  and  virtue  is  among  the  things 
reckoned  useless.  As  to  love,  it  is  seldom  met  with. 
Liaisons  are  formed  according  to  caprice  and  instinct. 
Gallantry  is  unknown.  A  Lauzun  or  a  Richelieu  would  be 
impossible.  Everything  is  carried  on  vulgarly,  without 
poetry  or  gracefulness,  without  thai  half-restless,  half-hypo- 
critical preoccupation  which  in  other  countries  is  at  least 
a  homage  rendered  to  virtue.  But  the  people  of  this  so- 
ciety, so  unscrupulous  in  their  own  manners,  are  very 
severe  on  the  morals  of  others.  One-half  of  Berlin  may 
be  said  to  pass  their  lives  in  spying  on  the  other  half.  As 
regards  intellect,  no  attempt  is  made  to  cultivate  it.  The 
Berlin  lady  of  the  upper  classes  does  not  read,  or  work,  or 
have  any  occupation.  Her  life  is  spent  in  chattering, 
dressing,  and  undressing.  She  is  ill-bred,  tactless,  noisy, 
and  perfectly  ignorant  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world. 
Alongside  her  is  the  woman  of  the  home,  who,  however, 
is  too  respectable  to  be  described,  and  who,  like  happy 
people,  has  no  history.  As  regards  the  men,  they  excel 
the  women  in  gossip,  and  when  young  their  only  thought 
is  of  food.  Yet  Berlin  society,  in  spite  of  its  vices,  is  in- 
teresting to  observe.  One  can  admire  in  it  a  certain  pride, 
not  lacking  power,  in  a  victorious  people.  The  Germans 
disdain  other  peoples,  and  accuse  them  of  all  the  defects 
they  possess  themselves.  .That  a  race  is  of  easy  morals  is 
their  most  frequent  accusation.  You  see  this  accusation 
may  be  turned  against  themselves.  If  they  have  not  the 
lightheartedness  of  Frenchmen,  it  is,  perhaps,  because 
their  mental  equipment  is  still  smaller." 


There  is  ever  a  controversy  reigning  in  fashionable 
society  East,  West,  and  South,  over  the  pronunciation  of 
the  luckless  letter  r.  New  York  accuses  Chicago  of 
mouthing  the  r;  and  both  attack  the  South  for  slurring 
over  it  altogether.  A  writer  in  the  Atlantic  remarks: 
"  While  condemning  with  proper  severity  the  cockney  mal- 
treatment of  the  eighth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  we  might 
find  something,  on  this  very  point,  to  censure  in  ourselves. 
The  American,  confident  that  no  countryman  of  his  ever 
denied  the  aspirate  its  full  right,  has  not  listened  with  crit- 
ical ear,  else  he  has  not  happened  to  meet  the  people  who 
say  w'ich,  w'at,  w'en,  w'y,  etc.  Such  slighting  of  the  letter 
h  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  while  it  is  especially  charac- 
teristic of  certain  sections  of  the  country;  stranger  yet,  the 
persons  thus  transgressing  are,  as  often  as  otherwise,  pos- 
sessed of  liberal  education  and  mental  refinement.  I  have 
heard  these  suppressors  of  their  /z's  complain  that,  in  trying 
to  amend  the  fault,  they  fell  into  error  on  the  other  side : 
in  restoring  the  h  to  w'ich  and  w'at,  they  are  apt  to  insert 
it  where  it  does  not  belong;  for  example,  converting  will 
into  whill.  What  shall  be  said,  O  conserversof  English  in 
its  purity  ?  Will  you  find  it  a  lesser  cruelty  to  smother  h  in 
the  middle  of  a  word  than  to  strike  it  down  at  the  begin- 
ning? But  perhaps  we  shall  not  be  able  to  prove  ourselves 
guiltless  of  the  latter  offense.  The  decapitated  words  in 
'  We  met  'im '  and  '  I  love  'er '  may  present  a  strange 
appearance  in  print,  but  when  tried  orally  are  recognized 
as  only  too  familiar  acquaintances.  The  letter  r  is  per- 
haps subject  to  more  trying  vicissitudes  than  is  the  letter/?. 
As  you  travel  westward  in  this  country,  you  shall  hear  (so 
it  is  said)  an  ever-increasing  burr,  or  roll  of  the  final  r; 
vires  acquirit  eundo — going  West.  I  confess  that  the  burr 
does  not  offend  my  auditory  nerves;  Ievenlikeit;  it  brings 
up  the  rear  so  bravely.  All  honor  to  r  final,  by  whose 
agency  horrors  are  rendered  more  thrilling  and  effective, 
rivers  more  suggestive  of  strong  and  turbulent  currents. 
Of  course,  these  onomatopoetic  sounds  are  not  heard  in 
the  East  save  as  your  Westerner  imports  them;  there,  in- 
deed, the  letter  r  reaches  the  lowest  ebb  of  its  fortunes. 
Yet,  unless  I  am  misinformed,  there  are  some  New  Eng- 
land regions  where  it  succeeds  in  foisting  itself  into  the 
good  graces  of  the  vernacular.  Ghost  of  an  alphabetical 
Banquo,  it  rises  at  the  most  unseemly  times,  to  avenge  its 
taking  off.  The  place  it  chooses  to  fill  is  at  the  end  of  a 
word,  following  the  vowel  a.  Thus  it  happens  that  we 
sometimes  hear  such  peculiar  feminine  appellations  as 
Idar  and  Emmar;  from  this  source  we  receive  a  novel 
ldear  in  orthoepy.  I  sometimes  think  there  is  a  disease  of 
the  ear  corresponding  to  what  in  the  eye  is  termed  color- 
blindness.   Color-deafness  might  be  defined  as  the  inabil- 


ity to  distinguish  the  nice  shades  of  difference  between 
related  sounds.  It  is  possible  that  persons  afflicted  with 
this  infirmity  are  unable  to  recognize  all  the  values  of  the 
vowels  and  consonants  of  spoken  language ;  the  sounds  of 
certain  letters  may  not  reach  their  ear,  or  their  ear  may  re- 
port unwarranted  sounds.  A  school-teacher  (from  New 
England,  I  believe)  was  instructing  a  class  in  the  science 
of  punctuation.  On  her  calling  attention  to  the  use  of  the 
comma,  some  of  the  children  laughed.  '  What  are  you 
laughing  at?'  asked  the  teacher.  'You  said  commar,' 
answered  a  forward  boy.  '  And  what  do  you  say  ? ' 
'Comma'  (with  sharp  precision).  'Well,  I  say  commar, 
too,'  was  the  teacher  s  reply.  In  much  the  same  way,  a 
Southern  lady  of  my  acquaintance  suffers  from  color-deaf- 
ness, mistaking  broad  a  for  r.  On  being  charged  with  de- 
frauding the  r  in  '  good-morning,'  she  good-humoredly 
attempted  to  acquit  herself:  '  Listen :  I  say  good-mawn- 
ing,  too';  but  she  only  dwelt  a  little  longer  than  usual  on 
the  aw  sound."  A  somewhat  similar  difficulty  exists  in 
Great  Britain.  The  upper  class  is  prone  to  touch  too 
lightly  on  its  r's  while  the  letter  receives  a  hundred  varie- 
ties of  sound,  from  the  Yorkshire  "  burr  "  to  the  Irish  roll. 

♦» — 

The  Paris  social  season  tends  to  begin  later  and  later 
every  year.  You  hear  at  present  of  few  dinners,  few  re- 
ceptions, and  still  fewer  balls.  _  Two  or  three  hostesses, 
however,  are  trying  to  galvanize  contemporary  French 
youth  into  life  by  seeking  some  novel  attraction.  One  an- 
nounces an  eighteenth  century  ball  where  the  waltz,  the 
polka,  and  such  modern  affairs  will  be  replaced  by  the 
minuet,  the  gavotte,  and  other  stately  steps  that  will  need 
to  be  danced  in  Louis  XV.  dress  and  powdered  hair. 
Another  hostess  announces  a  Spanish  ball,  another  an 
Italian  ball  with  sixteenth  century  costumes,  and  an 
amiable  Spaniard  is  trying  to  introduce  flower  fetes.  But 
these  are  only  isolated  cases.  Society  at  the  present  mo- 
ment meets  chiefly  at  the  Opera,  the  Theatre  Francais, 
and  the  Theatre  Italien,  which  continues  to  be  very  fash- 
ionable, especially  on  Saturdays.  An  American  prima 
donna,  Giulia  Walda,  who,  I  am  told,  is  simply  Miss 
Wheelock,  of  Boston,  has  lately  been  singing  Elvira  in 
"  Ernani,"  with  considerable  success. 

— • — 
Jewelry  appears  to  run  more  than  ever  in  the  line  of 
bangles.  The  slender  porte-bonheur  of  plain  gold,  how- 
ever, is  now  replaced  by  narrow  bands  set  around  the  outer 
half  with  gems  of  some  description,  small  diamonds  being 
the  most  popular.  Or  else  one  large  diamond  is  sunk  into 
the  solid  band,  or  sometimes  a  device  in  jewels,  such  as  a 
buttercup,  a  daisy,  a  lizard,  or  a  leaf,  takes  the  place  of 
the  single,  stones.  '  A  very  pretty  set  lately  presented  as  a 
birthday  gift  consisted  of  a  pair  of  bangle  bracelets,  with 
hoop  earrings,  and  slender  finger-ring  to  match,  all  set 
round  with  tiny  diamonds,  rubies,  and  emeralds,  the  gems 
representing  the  initials  of  the  young  lady's  name. 

• 

While  a  writer  for  a  Western  journal  was  in  a  store  so  es- 
sentially feminine  that  he  felt  as  though  he  was  a  wholly 
unwarranted  intruder,  a  gossamery  creature  entered.  "  Can 
you  measure  me  now, '  she  asked.  "  Right  off,"  the 
woman  behind  the  counter  replied,  taking  up  a  tape  line 
and  opening  a  note-book.  The  man  started  to  retire,  but 
the  fair  customer  was  not  in  the  least  perturbed.  "  Don't 
let  me  turn  you  out,"  said  the  saleswoman;  "  I'm  only 
going  to  take  the  lady's  measure  for  a  bonnet."  Artistic 
millinery,  the  measurer  explained,  has  become  as  precise 
as  dressmaking  in  "its  relation  to  the  individuality  of  the 
wearer.  To  be  becoming  it  must  be  nicely  harmonized 
with  the  head  and  face  that  it  is  to  be  brought  into  contact 
with. 

The  doctors  having  advised  her  to  give  up  hunting  and 
steeple-chasing,  the  Empress  of  Austria  is  going  to  write 
poetry,  and  print  it,  too,  at  her  own  private  press.  If  those 
tasks  do  not  prove  sufficient  for  her  boiling-over  energies, 
she  may  read  the  poems  aloud  to  the  assembled  Court, 
and  if  she  writes  them  in  that  delightful  Galician  dialect, 
which  is  said  to  consist  exclusively  of  double  consonants, 
she  will  doubtless  find  the  task  better  exercise  than  the 
longest  run  with  the  hounds  on  the  bogs  of  Ireland. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


"  A  few  days  ago,"  says  a  correspondent  at  Constantino- 
ple, "  a  gentleman  was  about  to  leave  here  for  London, 
having  among  his  luggage  a  very  valuable  copy  of  the  Koran 
in  manuscript,  some  five  hundred  years  old  and  unique, 
which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  his  family  for  a  hun- 
dred years.  Only  recently  a  very  large  sum,  reported  to 
have  been  as  much  as  six  thousand  pounds,  had  been  of- 
fered for  the  work,  and  it  would  probably  have  found  its 
way  into  one  of  the  European  museums  had  not  an  inquis- 
itive custom-house  official  discovered  it  among  its  propri- 
etor's personal  effects.  To.  the  chagrin  of  the  latter,  the 
officials,  with  many  devout  exclamations,  took  possession 
of  the  treasure  as  State  property.  From  the  custom-house 
the  Holy  Book,  originally  a  gift  from  the  Sultan  Mahmoud 
to  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  was  forwarded  to  Yildiz  Kiosk, 
where  Abdul  Hamid  now  derives  the  benefit  of  its  wise 
teachings.  Its  late  proprietor,  notwithstanding  every  ef- 
fort, has  failed  either  to  regain  possession  of  the  work  or 
to  obtain  compensation." 

An  extraordinary  scene  took  place  on  Sunday  night, 
January  13,  on  the  top  of  a  Welsh  mountain,  says  the  Lon- 
don Standard.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Vale  of  Glamor- 
gan were  startled  by  witnessing  flames  ascending  from  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  near  the  town  of  Llantrissant. 
About  a  thousand  people  made  their  way  to  the  top,  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  centre  of  fire  saw  an  aged  physician, 
named  Price,  standing,  clothed  in  white,  chanting  a  Druid 
funeral  hymn.  Doctor  Price  has  long  assumed  what  he 
calls  the  dress  of  the  Druids.  The  people  presently  dis- 
covered that  the  body  of  the  doctor's  own  child  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  flames,  and  they  became  greatly  excited. 
The  police  having  secured  the  doctor,  the  crowd  rushed 
forward  and  snatched  away  the  corpse,  which  they  con- 
veyed to  the  Llantrissant  police  station.  The  hill  on 
which  the  attempted  cremation  took  was  the  doctor's  own 
property. 


Mr.  Stern,  an  American  banker,  recently  married  Made- 
moiselle Croizette,  of  the  Theatre  Francais,  in  Paris. 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Hayes  is  attaining  new  distinction  as  the 
owner  of  one  of  the  best  poultry-yards  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies. 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  is- recovering  from  his  attack  of  neu- 
ralgia, but  is  threatened  with  paralysis,  and  is  still  unable 
to  walk. 

The  prize  of  one  hundred  thousand  francs,  at  the  Paris 
Art  Lottery,  was  won  by  a  one-franc  ticket,  owned  by  a 
servant  girl,  Josephine  d'Aire. 

Alphonse  Daudet  does  most  of  his  writing  between  his 
two  breakfasts — the  coffee  and  roll  on  rising,  and  the  meal 
of  meat,  eggs,  and  wine  early  in  the  afternoon. 

The  ex-King  of  Naples  has,  owing  to  poverty,  sold  his 
villa,  near  Pans,  noted  as  the  scene  of  Daudet's  "  Rois  en 
Exil,"  and  now  lives  with  the  queen  on  the  third  floor  of 
a  house  in  Paris,  with  a  retinue  of  three  servants. 

The  late  Mr.  Holloway,  the  pill-maker,  was  a  man  of 
most  precise  and  methodical  business  habits.  He  always 
used  to  pay  every  one  of  his  employees  every  night,  and 
insisted  on  transacting  all  his  business  on  a  cash  basis. 

Miss  Kate  Field,  who  is  now  in  Salt  Lake  City,  says  she 
has  discovered  that  whenever  Brigham  Young  wanted  to 
entertain  any  one  he  would  send  him  to  the  Townsend 
House.  Thousands  of  dollars  were  lost  by  the  landlord 
in  this  way.  Brigham  never  paid.  United  States  officials 
were  among  these  guests.  Governor  Axtel  and  George  C. 
Bates  are  named  by  Miss  Field. 

Ludovic  Halevy  at  forty-nine  does  not  look  his  age.  He 
is  lean,  grave,  pale,  taciturn,  heavily  and  darkly  bearded, 
and  altogether  morose  and  melancholy  looking — in  strange 
contrast  to  the  wit  and  drollery  of  the  pages  to  which  he 
has  affixed  his  signature.  He  has  given  up  his  former  gay 
haunts  and  rollicking  companions,  and  lives  quietly  in  the 
company  of  his  children  and  his  books. 

Count  Vasili,  who  has  resumed  his  letters  in  the  Nou- 
velk Revue,  describes  Count  Moltke  as  old,  dry,  and  taci- 
turn, and  rather  "  green  "  at  the  age  of  fourscore.  He  is 
a  recluse,  living  inclosed  in  his  egotism,  and  impatient  of 
being  in  any  way  disturbed  in  his  tranquillity;  a  cold,  im- 
passive man,  incapable  of  doing  good  to  any  one,  having 
never  in  the  course  of  his  long  life  either  obliged  any  one 
or  been  under  an  obligation  to  anybody. 

Miss  Lloyd,  who  is  to  go  into  history  as  the  only  genuine 
"  Bunthorne's  Bride,"  is  not  only  pretty  and  talented,  but 
rich,  so  that  when  she  becomes  Mrs.  Oscar  Wilde,  she  and 
that  poet  of  passion  and  of  pain  will  not  (happily  for  them 
both)  be  dependent  upon  his  publishers  for  their  bread  and 
butter.  The  story  that  they  were  to  live  in  Dublin,  her 
present  home,  is  contradicted,  and  neither  will  the  Gros- 
venor  Gallery  be  closed,  nor  Mr.  Du  Maurier  be  forced  to 
resign  from  Punch,  by  the  loss  of  his  best  subject. 

Young  Henri  Rochefort  has  returned  to  Paris  a  physical 
wreck  after  his  experience  with  Monsieur  de  Brazza  on  the 
Congo.  African  fevers  have  robbed  him  of  his  hair  and 
teeth,  but  in  those  respects,  his  father  tells  him,  the  wig- 
makers  and  the  dentists  will  soon  make  him  as  good  as 
new.  The  young  man  is  disgusted_  with  Monsieur  de 
Brazza,  whom  he  regards  as  an  impracticable  dreamer.  He 
is  trying,  Rochefort  says,  to  win  the  favor  of  the  savages  by 
flattery,  which  takes  the  form  of  imitation.  Thus  he  goes 
without  clothes,  drinks  only  water,  and  lives  on  cocoanuts 
and  bananas. 

Mr.  A.  Thomdyke  Rice,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
North  American  Review,  is  an  Oxford  graduate.  He  is  a 
bachelor  of  very  large  fortune,  which  received  last  year  a 
great  accession.  Mr.  Rice  is  a  Bostonian,  but  lives  chiefly 
in  IS  ew  York,  where  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant  was  his  guest 
one  winter.  He  speaks  French  with  great  correctness  and 
facility,  has  lived  much  abroad,  and  wherever  he  has  been 
has  found  his  way  into  the  best  society.  He  has  been  very 
desirous  to  secure  contributions  from  celebrities,  and  is 
said  to  have  even  asked  for  an  article  or  two  on  European 
politics  from  Prince  Bismarck,  but,  unhappily,  as  yet  in 
vain. 

Mrs.  Loretta  Fern,  a  music  teacher,  demands  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  damages,  and  has  rejected  offers  of 
a  compromise,  made  by  the  attorney  for  the  "  Bee  Hive  " 
store  in  Chicago.  As  she  was  going  out  of  the  store,  a 
floor-walker,  who  is  employed  as  a  private  detective,  de- 
tained her,  and,  with  offensive  words,  insisted  upon  her 
being  searched.  A  lady  of  wealth,  who  heard  him,  de- 
manded the  privilege  of  seeing  the  search,  and  he,  it  is  al- 
leged, told  her  that  if  she  got  "  very  fresh  "  she  should  be 
put  out.  But  she  persisted,  and  attended  the  accused 
lady  into  the  searching  room.  Nothing  was  found.  The 
strain  was  too  severe  for  Mrs.  Fern,  and  after  her  vindica- 
tion she  fell  into  a  faint.  Her  husband  proposes  to  give 
private  detectives  and  some  of  their  employers  a  lesson. 

An  industrious  English  writer  computes,  according  to 
the  St.  James's  Gazette,  that  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan  on  the 
stage  has  committed  17,000  murders,  and  has  himself  been 
killed  9,000  times.  Mr.  Henry  Irving's  record  is  not  quite 
so  full  of  blood;  but  even  he  has  taken  15,000  lives,  and 
on  7,000  occasions  has  been  violently  done  to  death  in  the 
full  glare  of  the  footlights.  Mrs.  Bancroft  has  been  foully 
betrayed  or  abducted  3,200  times;  Mr.  Henry  Neville  has 
3,roo  times  been  ruined  in  consequence  of  the  treachery 
of  his  friends;  Miss  Ada  Cavendish  has  been  betrayed,  de- 
serted, or  abducted  5,600  times,  and  is  still  suffering  similar 
misfortunes;  Mrs.  Kendal  has  been  2,000  times  deserted 
or  betrayed,  and  has  likewise  been  otherwise  badly  treated 
1,100  times;  Mr.  Kendal  has  900  times  fallen  dead  sud- 
denly; and  Mr.  John  Clayton  has  nobly  befriended  1,800 
miserable  and  deserted  women,  and  has  been  married  to 
about  half  of  them.  As  for  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham,  he  has 
been  divorced  from  2,800  wives,  and  is  now  continuir 
disgraceful  and  heartless  conduct. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 

"  Bavardin's  "  Letter. 

Dear  Argonaut:  The  "nipping  air"  which  Shake- 
speare speaks  of,  and  the  unusually  cold  weather  which  is 
our  present  visitant,  seem  to  have  had  a  chilling  effect 
upon  the  hospitable  thoughts  with  which  several  of  our 
society  leaders  have  been  credited.  However,  the  young 
folks  live  in  hopes  that  a  good  deal  of  fun  may  yet  be  in 
store  for  them  before  Ash  Wednesday  comes.  Opera  par- 
ties still  continue  the  rage  of  the  hour.  It  is  a  pleasant 
and  easy  way  for  a  bachelor  to  return  the  many  hospitali- 
ties he  has  enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  his  lady  friends,  Dy  an 
invitation  to  the  opera  and  a  supper  at  the  Maison  Doree 
afterward.  Chief  among  those  who  have  organized  this 
form  of  entertainment  ot  late  have  been  Frederick  Sha- 
ron, Mr.  Haraszthy,  Mr.  Dargie,  and  Mr.  Jones.  The  lat- 
ter gentleman  being  the  fortunate  possessor  of  an  aesthetic 
cottage,  his  friends  were  given  their  supper  at  his  residence 
instead  of  at  a  restaurant.  If  Abbott  has  proved  such  a 
motif  fox  pleasure  parties,  what  will  not  Patti  be?  Or 
even  Gerster,  with  real  bona  fide  Italian  opera?  There 
has  not  been  very  much  going  on  in  the  gay  world  worthy 
of  recprd — a  few  small  dances,  a  dinner  or  two,  and  now 
and  then  a  "  ladies'  lunch-party."  Voila  tout.  There 
seems  to  be  a  fashion  nowadays  of  hinting  to  the  young 
people  to  make  their  "  party  calls"  in  the  evening,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  gathering  after  a  reception  is  apt  to  be 
as  jolly  as  the  party  itself.  This  was  notably  the  case  with 
Miss  Bradley's  friends,  who  called  en  masse  on  Thursday 
evening;  and  as  both  music  and  a  supper  were  provided, 
dancing  was  a  natural  concomitant  of  the  evening's  enjoy- 
ment. On  Friday  evening  young  Mr.  Sherwood,  son  of 
the  well-known  stock  operator,  celebrated  his  birthday  by 
a  gathering  of  young  friends  for  a  dance.  About  sixty 
guests  were  present,  who  kept  the  fun  going  till  a  late 
hour.  Miss  Daisy  Page's  informal  reception,  and  the  hop 
at  the  Grand  Hotel  on  Monday  evening  last,  have  filled  in 
the  quota  of  the  week's  dances.  Company  F  gave  their 
second  musicale  and  reception  on  Thursday  evening. 
Miss  Louise  Elliott,  Mr.  Benjamin  Clark,  and  Miss  Bessie 
Gregg  were  the  artists  chosen  to  fill  the  programme,  and 
filled  it  most  acceptably,  after  which  dancing  was  in  order. 
The  Lawn-tennis  Club  seems  to  be  an  unusually  lively  or- 
ganization, as  not  only  did  they  play  tennis  at  their  last 
meeting,  but  indulged  in  roller  skating  and  dancing  as 
well.  This  week  has  been  signalized  by  the  entertainment 
gotten  up  in  aid  of  the  Decorative  Art  Society  by  Mrs.  L. 
L.  Baker.  That  it  would  be  a  success  in  every  way  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  from  its  first  inception,  having  so  able 
a  manageress  at  its  head;  but  I  think  the  projectors  of  the 
undertaking  must  have  been  fairly  astonished  at  the  crowd 
that  flocked  to  the  beautiful  residence  on  Washington 
Street  so  kindly  opened  for  the  occasion.  It  was  a  brill- 
iant success.  "Society"  was  present  in  full  force.  The 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  lent  their  aid  to  furnish  the  enter- 
tainment offered  filled  their  respective  parts  to  perfection. 
The  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  was  more  than 
creditable  for  amateurs,  the  skillful  management  of  the  mu- 
sical exercises  meriting  great  praise  for  Mr.  Henry  Hey- 
man,  who  directed.  The  ladies  in  charge  of  the  fancy 
table  were  charmingly  attentive  to  the  wants  of  the  passer- 
by, and  the  refreshments  were  delicious.  Dancing  wasin- 
dulged  in  later  in  the  evening  to  the  strains  of  the  Pre- 
sidio Band,  and  every  one  united  in  voting  the  whole  affair 
a  delightful  one.  The  entire  house  was  thrown  open, 
and  decorated  with  flowers;  and  to  add  to  the  brilliancy  of 
the  scene,  many  of  the  ladies  were  in  full  evening  dress. 
Energetic  little  Mrs.  Wetherbee  is  busy  getting  up  the  en- 
tertaiment  to  be  given  on  the  22d,  at  B'nai  B'rith  Hall,  in 
aid  of  the  Woman's  Hospital;  and  yet  another  appeal  to 
the  charitably  disposed  will  be  made  by  the  British 
Benevolent  Society  in  the  form  of  the  operetta,  "Trial  by 
Jury,"  which  will  be  given  under  their  auspices  at  one  of 
the  theatres  by  some  talented  amateurs  (names  withheld 
so  far.)  Rumor  has  it  that  Mrs.  Fair  will  ere  long  give  a 
large  reception  in  honor  of  her  young  guest  from  Los 
Angeles,  Miss  Freeman,  and  the  quid  nuncs  say  that  the 
fact  of  Miss  Anna  Lathrop  being  a  guest  of  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins is  another  reason  why  a  Nob  Hnl  reception  may  be 
reasonably  counted  upon  as  forthcoming  before  Lent. 
Time  is  getting  "  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less  " 
between  now  and  that  penitential  season,  and  the  next  ten 
days  will  doubtless  see  a  good  deal  of  gayety  rushed  into 
that  space.  Mrs.  James  Robinson  is  confidently  relied  on 
by  her  friends  for  a  dance,  and  Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson  is 
said  to  be  about  to  combine  a  musical  and  dancing  recep- 
tion for  an  evening  next  week.  On  Wednesday  last,  Mrs. 
Judge  Hager  gave  a  luncheon  in  her  apartments,  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  in  compliment  to  Miss  Emma  Abbott.  The 
guests  numbered  ten,  and  the  floral  devices  provided  were 
of  a  very  unique  description.  The  menu  cards  were,  in 
this  instance,  silk  bags,  hand-painted,  serving  as  bon-bon 
receptacles  also.  At  the  close  of  the  dejeuner,  the  floral 
centre-piece  which  had  adorned  the  table  was  presented 
to  the  prima  donna.  The  German  Club,  San  Francisco 
Verein,  will  give  their  annual  mask  and  fancy-dress  ball 
on  the  21st,  and  judging  from  the  flutter  going  on  among 
the  ladies'  anent  mysterious  costumes,  it  is  fair  to  suppose 
a  brilliant  attendance  will  make  this  ball  equal  any  of  its 
predecessors.  The  Oakland  people  are  still  keeping  up 
their  musicales.  The  last  one,  which  was  given  at  Mrs. 
Cohen's  residence,  was  a  very  enjoyable  affair,  the 
musical  selections  having  been  contributed,  not  only  by 
several  of  the  best  amateurs  of  the  ambitious  "  City  of  the 
Oaks,"  but  some  of  our  'Frisco  talent,  who  crossed  the  bay 
in  quite  a  large  party  to  join  forces  with  their  friends.  The 
young  ladies  composing  the  St.  Agnes  Guild  of  St.  Luke's 
Church  will  give  a  social  on  Tuesday  evening  next,  at 
Great  Western  Hall,  on  Bush  Street,  on  which  occasion 
tableaux  and  recitations,  followed  by  dancing,  will  furnish 
the  entertainment.  As  the  Guild  numbers  some  very 
charming  and  energetic  young  ladies,  the  affair  is  sure  to 
be  a  pleasant  one.  I  am  afraid  society  will  look  in  vain  for 
the  big  balls  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  I  heard  to-day  that  one 
— the  date  of  which  was  almost  fixed — has  been  postponed 
until  after  Easter.  The  Edgar  Millses  have  gone  back  to 
their  Menlo  Park  home,  so  none  can  be  hoped  for  in  that 


quarter.  The  J.  F.  Boyds  have  also  betaken  themselves 
to  their  San  Rafael  residence;  but,  oh!  how  cold  the 
country  must  be  in  this  weather.  The  party  comprising 
Mr.  Sidney  Dillon,  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  his  friends, 
lately  here  on  a  visit  from  New  York,  have  been  the  re- 
cipient of  a  good  deal  of  attention  from  their  confreres  of 
the  Central  Pacific.  They  have  been  entertained  at 
Monterey  by  Mr.  Charles  Crocker,  shown  the  marvels  of 
the  Palo  Alto  stock-farm  at  Governor  Stanford's,  and 
viewed  the  neighboring  Flood  and  Sharon  palaces  en  route 
to  town  again.  They  speak  in  glowing  terms  of  the  won- 
ders of  our  young  State,  and  will  carry  back  to  their  East- 
ern home  many  pleasant  impressions  of  California 

Bavardin. 

— * — 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Baun,  of  Colorado,  left  Monday  for  San  Jose, 
having  completed  their  visit  in  the  city.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Gashwiler 
will  join  her  sister,  Mrs.  Dominic  Verdenal,  in  New  York,  leaving 
for  the  East  this  week.  Lieutenant  C.  J.  Bailey  is  visiting  his 
mother  in  New  York,  having  obtained  a  three  months'  leave  of  ab- 
sence. Colonel  A.  P.  Zane  leaves  this  week  for  an  extended  tour 
abroad.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  "Waterford  will  leave  here  shortly 
for  a  year's  trip  in  Europe.  Mrs.  Doyle,  who  has  been  for  some 
years  a  resident  in  Japan,  arrived  with  her  children  last  week  for 
educational  purposes.  During  the  following  month  the  Count  and 
Countess  de  Tocqueville  will  conclude  their  visit  to  this  coast  and 
return  to  France.  Hon.  Eugene  Sullivan  left  Sunday  for  Guay- 
mas,  en  route  to  New  York.  Miss  Rose  Watson  will  reside  per- 
manently in  New  York,  for  which  place  she  departed  last  week. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  La  Motte,  of  Geary  Street,  left  Friday  for  Australia; 
they  will  include  a  visit  to  Lima,  Peru,  leaving  thence  for  Europe, 
traveling  extensively  abroad  before  they  return.  Miss  Mary  Tully, 
daughter  of  our  Congressman  from  this  State,  left  last  week  for 
Washington,  proposing  to  pass  the  winter  there  as  guest  of  Mrs. 
Congressman  Henley.  Doctor  Alexander  J.  Younger  leaves  on  the 
next  trip  of  the  Oceanic  for  China.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sylvain  Weill 
contemplates  an  early  departure  for  Europe,  probably  next  month. 
Mrs.  N.  Banks,  of  California  Street,  leaves  for  Hankow,  China,  in 
April,  to  visit  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Breedon  (nee  Lillie  Banks),  a  for- 
mer society  belle  here.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  with  her  daughter  Miss 
Hattie  Cooper,  sailed  Saturday  for  Portland,  in  response  to  an  in- 
vitation from  the  Social  Science  Association  of  that  city  to  deliver 
there  her  lecture  on  the  "Kindergarten  as  a  Character  Builder." 
Miss  Ella  Smith,  of  Sacramento,  who  has  been  spending  some  time 
at  the  Cutter  residence,  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  is  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
Captain  Watson,  in  Oakland,  with  whom  she  will  remain  for  the 
winter.  Miss  Tot  Cutter,  accompanied  by  Miss  Madelaine  Greg- 
ory, went  up  to  Los  Medinos  Saturday  to  welcome  the  little 
stranger,  the  latest  acquisition  to  the  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dow- 
ney Harvey;  they  returned  the  first  of  the  week.  Mrs.  M.  H. 
Yerrington,  of  Yirginia  City,  has  hermother  and  sister  visiting  her 
from  here.  Mrs,  J .  A.  Yerrington  has  been  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Com- 
modore Rogers,  at  Mare  Island.  Miss  Polhemus,  of  San  Jose,  is 
entertaining  Mrs.  Blitz  Paxton.  Miss  Annie  Lathrop,  sister  of 
Mrs.  Leland  Stanford,  remains  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins, 
the  Stanford  residence  remaining  closed.  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker  and 
family,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Stone  and  Miss  Kitty,  and  Mrs.  McCleery, 
have  already  secured  their  cottages  at  Blythedale  for  the  season. 
The  Hon.  Thomas  Beck  is  rusticating  on  his  ranch  in.  the  northern 
part  of  the  State.  Mrs.  William  Ralston,  with  one  of  her  sons,  is 
visiting  Georgetown,  El  Dorado  County.  Miss  Maud,  daughter  of 
the  Hon.  M.  M.  Estee,  is  still  an  invalid  at  the  Palace,  though 
convalescent.  Mrs.  John  R.  McCormick,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  tor 
guests  the  Rev.  J.  H.  C.  Bates,  Secretary  of  the  Slate  University, 
and  his  wife.  Charles  F.  Crocker  and  Lloyd  Tevis  arrived  Friday 
on  the  overland  train.  William  B.  Bourne  Jr.  and  Mr.  A.  W. 
Stoddart  returned  home  last  week  from  Grass  Valley,  as  did  also 
Alexander  Del  Mar,  who,  arriving  here  on  Friday,  stopped  at  Sac- 
ramento en  route.  Miss  Julia  Rosewald,  one  of  the  prima  donnas 
of  the  Abbott  Company,  is  stopping  while  in  the  city  with  her  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  M.  Hecht,  on  Van  Ness  Avenue.  Mrs.  Zelda  Seguin- 
Wallace,  who  is  at  present  stopping  with  her  relatives,  Major  and 
Mrs.  Jones,  at  the  Palace,  will  at  anearly  date  be  the  recipient  of 
a  musicale,  given  in  compliment  to  her  by  Captain  and  Mrs.  David 
Hall.  Miss  Emma  Abbott  while  here  has  oeen  the  recipient  of 
many  social  attentions;  on  Sunday  a  lunch  at  the  residence  of 
General  Walter  Turnbull,  and  Wednesday  a  breakfast  given  her  at 
the  Palace  by  Mrs.  Judge  Hager.  The  evening  previous  to  Miss 
Lou  Dearborn's  departure  for  Prescott,  Arizona,  as  guest  of  Mrs. 
Doctor  Ainsworth  (nee  Nellie  Trowbridge),  she  was  the  recipient 
of  an  opera  parly  at  the  Baldwin,  gotten  up  for  her  by  Mr.  1 .  T. 
Dargie.  The  Misses  Bessie  Sedgwick,  Sheua  Torbett,  Nettie  Rey- 
nolds, Messrs.  Osgood,  Hooker,  Seward,  Cole,  and  Walter  Deane, 
composed  the  party,  chaperoned  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Booth.  An  adjourn- 
ment to  the  Maison  Doree  for  supper  wound  up  the  evening's 
amusement.  Regarding  theatre  parties,  the  one  of  Thursday,  also 
at  the  Baldwin,  given  by  Arpad  Haraszthy,  terminated  as  en- 
joyably,  with  a  supper  at  his  residence,  on  Ellis  Street,  at  which 
were  present  Mrs.  Governor  Stoneman,  Miss  Stoneman,  Mr. 
Stoneman  Jr.,  the  Count  and  Countess  de  Tocqueville,  Miss  Mamie 
Burling,  Benjamin  Burling,  Mr.  Church,  and  the  ladies  of  the 
house,  chaperoned  by  Mrs.  xlancock.  The  reception  of  Madame 
Sinico  and  Signor  Campobello  was  another  event  of  interest  at  the 
Baldwin  Friday  afternoon,  at  which  a  number  assisted,  among 
them  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sullivan,  the  Misses  Sullivan,  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Phelan,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Masten,  Monsieur  and  Madame  Enrico 
Sorge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnett,  Mrs.  Mitchell,  Mrs.  McCaulay,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Stover,  Mr.  Brenner,  and  others.  Madame  and  Sig- 
nor Campobello  sang  several  arias  and  duets,  much  to  the  delight 
of  their  guests.  Irving  Scott  is  daily  expected  home  from  Wash- 
iugton,  with  his  latest  acquisition  in  art,  the  last  work  of  Toby 
Rosenthal,  the  exhibition  of  which  is  an  anticipated  treat  in  art 
circles.  Many  friends  of  Mrs.  General  Traimo  in  this  city  will  be 
pained  to  leam  of  her  death,  Sunday  night,  at  Fortress  Monroe,  at 
the  residence  of  her  mother,  widow  ot  the  late  General  Ord.  Mrs. 
General  Crook  returned  last  week  to  Arizona,  accompanied  by  her 
niece,  Miss  Jeanie  Sullivan,  who  will  remain  some  time  her  guest. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Jerome  are,  for  a  short  time,  in  Los  Angeles ; 
they  purpose  remaining  permanently  in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Boyd  have  returned  to  their  home  at  San  Rafael,  not  per- 
manently however.  Mrs.  Doctor  Bowers  and  family,  of  that  town, 
have  just  terminated  a  visit  to  the  city,  where  she  has  been  stop- 
ping at  the  Ralston  during  the  opera  season.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar 
Mills  and  family  returned  last  week  to  their  country-seat,  at 
Menlo.  Miss  Lizzie  Hull  has  been  the  guest  of  Miss  Mills. 
Thomas  Wade  with  his  family  are  now  occupying  their  new  home 
in  Oakland.  The  birthday  luncheon  of  Mrs.  Henry  Newton,  at 
the  Palace,  on  Wednesday,  was  a  pleasant  occasion;  many  of  the 
guests,  remembering  the  day,  presented  the  hostess  with  some  very 
pretty  floral  pieces,  the  piece  de  resistance  being  a  huge  butterfly 
and  fan.  Among  those  assisting  were  Mrs.  W.  H.  Newhall,  Mrs. 
George  Low,  Miss  Holladay,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Poole,  Mrs.  Farre, 
and  several  others.  The  day  following  the  dinner  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  D.  Baker  occurred  at  the  Baldwin — Frank  Newlands,  George 
Grant,  Edward  Sheldon.  H.  P.  Irwin,  George  Wines,  and  Edward 
Sutton  being  among  tne  guests.  Attendant  upon  the  Bradley 
kettle-drum  of  Saturday  week  was  the  party-calling.  The  regular 
reception  day,  Thursday  last,  was  chosen  as  the  occasion.  The 
beautiful  decorations  of  the  previous  week  yet  remained,  and  with 
the  adjunct  of  good  music,  subsequently  dancing,  the  pretty  even- 
ing toilets,  and  unusually  nice  supper,  the  affair  was  a  noticeable 
event.  Among  those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pomeroy,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Elliott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Mrs.  Cap- 
tain Whitney^  the  Misses  Durbrow.  Hooker,  Reis,  Wright,  Mas- 
ten,  Peters,  Godley,  Sedgwick,  Hall,  Brown,  the  Misses  Bradley, 
and  Messrs.  Mountford  Wilson,  Frank  Carolan,  Greenway,  How- 
ard Pomeroy,  William  and  Henry  Crocker,  Mizner,  Wood,  Mann, 
Darby,  Seymour,  Church,  and  Lieutenants  Chamberlain  and  Cot- 


ton.   Despite  the  -rival  attractions  elsewhere,  the  hop  on  Monda 
at  the  Grand  was  well  attended;  a  week  from  Monday,  the  2Ctli 
will  conclude  the  dances  for  the  season.    The  Lawn-tennis  Clu 
seem  indefatigable  in  keeping  their  hands  in,  stimulated  no  doub 
by  the  prospect  of  out-door  diversion  at  some  future  date.    Witj 
roller-skating,  and  dancing  to  the  music  of  a  full  band,  the  affai 
of  Saturday  evening  concluded  at  midnight.     Very  many  societ 
people  were  present  at  this  enjoyable  occasion,  among  them  wer- 
the  Misses  Schmieden,  Peters,  Stetson,  Findley,  Rice,  Paige,   Mil! 
ler,  Ivers,  Peterson,  Bingham,  Nelson,  Bliss,  Hinckley,  Miss  Fan' 
nie  Hubbard  of  Sacramento,  and  Miss  Ethel  Spring  of  Stockton 
Messrs.  Crocker,  Leonard,    Pease,  Hall,   Ivers,  Nutlall,  Chrysta', 
Coon,  Pinto,  and  Johnson.    Dr.  and  the  Misses  Tucker,  with  th 
Misses  Bronson,  Flint,  Folger,  and  Simpson,  were  the  guests  fror 
Oakland,    Miss  Louise  Belden,  of  New  York,  who  later  will  b 
joined  by  her  mother  from  the  East,  was  the  recipient  last  week  c 
a  luncheon  given  her  by  Mrs.  Theodore   Payne.     Invited  to  me& 
her  were  the  Misses  Schmieden,  Peters,  Pope,  Stetson,  Gray,  am 
Boswell.     The  event  of  Miss  Fannie  Hubbard,  of  Sacramento,  an> 
Miss  Ethel  Spring,  of  Stockton,  visiting  the  Misses  Paige,  of  Sut 
ter  Street,  was  the  occasion  of  an  informal  party  at  their  residena 
last  week;  the  Misses  Holladay,  Crystal,  Nelson,  Peterson,  Hall 
and  Crane,    and   the    Messrs.    Wilder,   Pease,   Louis  Monteagle 
George    Cheeseman,   M.  E.    Holladay,   Crystal,   Frederick    Otis 
Frank  Peterson,  Charles  Call,  and  Cutter  Page,  were  among  thos 
present.     The   song-recital  and  hop  of  F  Company,  First   Regi 
ment,  at    Piatt's  Hall,  was  a  social  event.     At   the  song-recital 
Miss  Louise  Elliott  and  Benjamin  Clark  contributed  to  the  voca 
numbers,  while  Miss  Jessie  Gregg,  the  recent  pianiste  debutante 
of  Oakland,  presided  at  the  piano.     The  Eighth  United  States  In 
fantry  Band  filled  up  the  intervening  pauses  with  music,   and  as 
sisted  materially  in  the  dance.     The  fashionable  element  of  Oak 
land  society  assisted  numerously  at  the  Wilcox  residence  on  Alia 
Street,  at  the  reception  given  the  newly  married  couple,  Mr.  ani 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Lawton.     The  affair  was  full-dress;  Ballenberg  wa 
thoroughly  pppreciated  by  the  dancing  element,  which  predomin 
ated,  and  it  was  long  after  the  choice  supper  that  the  many  guest 
dispersed.     On  Wednesday  evening,  the  Oakland  Young  People* 
Society,  so  happily  inaugurated  at  Miss  Simpson's  a  short  turn 
since,  met  at  Dr.  J.  C.  Tucker's,  on   Market  Street.     Miss  Dais] 
Hoyt's  party  was  another  event  of  the  week  in  that  locality;  whili 
the  musicale  of  Friday  last,  at  the  residence  of  A.  A.  Cohen,  inter 
ested  many  of  the  society  element.     One  of  the  enjoyable  features 
of  the  affair  was  that  many  of  the  guests,  meeting  at  the  residenci 
of  General  Kirkham,  were  driven  over  four-in-hand.     The  Cohei 
family  contributed   largely  to  the  programme,  while  the   Misse: 
Ruth   Holladay,    Dargie,  Murry,    Dyer,    and   Messrs.  Duffy   am 
Mann   assisted   vocally,   the  'cello  being  manipulated  in  obligah 
and  solo  by  C.  L.  Mathieu,  and  the  violin  by  Miss  Tucker  and  Mr 
Mann.     A  dainty  supper  was  partaken  after  the  musical  exercises 
The  next    will  be  held   at  the  residence  of   Albert    Miller.      Th( 
Homoeopathic  Home  was  again  benefited  by  a  high-tea  or  kettle 
drum,  given  Monday  evening  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Glenn 
on  Jackson  Street;  it   was  a  crowded  and   fashionable  affair,  am 
the  result  most   satisfactory.     The  Young  Benedicts  are  again  t( 
the  front  in  the  matter  of  a  leap-year  party,  given   Saturday  even 
ing  last,  which  was  a  jolly  affair,  at  the  residence  of  W.  E.  Savage 
on  Ninth  Street.     They   will   give  their  seventh  social  Monda; 
next,  and  positively  the  last  of  the  season.      Thursday  a  luncheoi 
at  Mrs.  Peder  Sather's  called  together  Mrs.  H.  P.Livermore,  Mrs 
George  H.  Wheaton,  Mrs.  Albert  Miller,  Miss  Lottie  Miller,  Mrs 
Sawyer,  Mrs.  George  W.  Grayson,  Mrs.  C.  Watson,    Mrs.  T.  L 
Baker,  and  Mrs.  Doctor  Hardy.      The  wedding  reception  of  th( 
week  was  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Gorevan  (nee  Calverwell) 
Saturday  evening,  and  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Herman  (net 
Kittie  Evans),  V.  ednesday  evening.     Of  the  prospective  wedding- 
one  is  of  Miss  Edith  Wooster,  who,  shortly  after  ner  return  home 
will  be  united  to  a  wealthy  Irish  gentleman  with  whom  she  be- 
came acquainted  abroad.     She  is  at  present  in  New  York  with  hei 
sister,  M  rs.  Met  calf,  with  whom  she  has  just  returned  from  a  year'? 
tour  is  Europe.    Miss  Lillie  Schweitzer  is  announced  as  engagec 
to  Mr.  Leon  Guggenheim.     Of  our  young  ladies  recently  marriec 
abroad  is  Miss  Mamie  Carpenter,  who  was  united,  February  6th 
to  the  son  of  the  late  General  Meagher.     On  Wednesday  evening 
last,  Miss  Emelie  Runyon,  of  Santa  Rosa,  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Earl.     The  ceremony  took  place  at  the  Church 
of  the  Incarnation,  numerous  society  people  attending  from  this1 
city,   Sacramento,    Stockton,    and    Oakland. 

* 

The  Baker  Musicale. 
The  fashionable  event  of  the  week  was  the  musicale  on  Wednes* 
day  in  aid  of  the  Decorative  Art  Society,  for  which  purpose 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker  kindly  placed  her  house  at  the  disposal  of  the] 
•charitably  minded.  The  result  was  as  profitable  as  the  crowd  wad 
great.  Full  dress  was  en  regie,  and  the  corsage  and  butt  n-hole 
bouquets  sold  so  well  as  to  realize  a  profit  of  one  hundred  and  fift) 
dollars.  The  supper  was  an  equally  profitable  venture.  Henrj 
Heyman  conducted  the  musical  exercises,  which  were,  in  conse- 
quence, a  great  success.     The  following  was  the  programme: 

i.  Quadrille,  "Thou  Lovely  Wood" Jensen 

Messrs.  E.  M.  Moore,  W.  A.  Taylor,  J.  E.  Tippett,  C.  B.  Stone. 

a.  "  Ave  Maria  " - . . .  .Bach-Gounod  j 

Miss  Holladay.     Violin  obligato  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Mann. 

3.  Aria,  "  La  Favorita  " Donizetti  I 

Mr.  W.  H.  Keith  Jr. 

t,.  Piano  Solo,  "  Prelude  in  E  Flat  " Wely 

Miss   Conner. 

5.  Serenade,  "  Ruy  Bias" Wekcrlin. 

Miss   Kaufman. 

6.  Song,  "  Medje" " Gounod. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Stone. 

7.  Violoncello  Solo,  "Ballade"....: Goltermann. 

Master  Edgar  Straus. 

8.  Song,  "Yearnings  " Rubinstein. 

Miss  Maggie   Williams. 

9.  Recitation,  "Her  Letter" Bret  Harte. 

Miss  Edith   Rising. 

to,  Song,  "  Le  Tortorelle  " Arditi. 

Miss  Thornton. 

11.  Violin  Solo,  "  Serenade  in  D  Minor" Redding. 

Henry  Heyman. 

12.  Air  d'lsabelle,  "  Le  Pre*  aux  Clercs  " Herold. 

Miss  Sanderson. 

13.  Song,  "  Where  Lindens  Bloom  " Buck. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Gillig. 

14.  Hungarian  Dances,  for  Piano,  four  hands,  Violin,  and  'Cello Brahms. 

Mrs.  L.  Henry  Newton,  Miss  Dodge,  Messrs.  Straus  and  Henry  Heyman. 

Accompanists — Mrs,  Carmichael-Carr,  Mr.  J.  D.  Redding. 

Miss  Holladay's  song  was  received  with  especial  enthusiasm,^ 
and,  as  an  encore,  the  lady  sang  a  German  song  entitled,  "Thought si 
on  Viewing  an  Absent  Mother's  Picture." 

After  the  music,  dancing  was  indulged  in  to  the  music  of  thel 
Presidio  Band;  and  about  naif-past  eleven  o'clock  a  delicious  sup-1 
per  was  partaken  of.     Among  the  many  present  were  Judge  and! 
Mrs.   Sanderson,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Cole,  Henry  Heyman,  Mr.  andi 
Mrs.  N.  Kittle    Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Foster,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Coon.l 
Captain  Eldridge,  Miss  Eldridge,.  Mrs.  Ormsby,   Mrs.   McClung,! 
Mrs.  Sielcken,  Mrs.  Reis,  Miss  Reis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam.  YViggin,i| 
Mr.  Keith  Jr.,  Miss  Keith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed.  Moore,  Mrs.  Stone- 1 
man,   Miss  Stoneman,    Mr.  Stoneman    Jr.,   Misses    Finley,   Missl' 
Peters,    Miss   Schmieden,    Mrs.   and   Miss  Bates,  Mrs.  Theo.  E. 
Smith,    Mrs.  Judge   Thornton,   Mrs.  Dan   Cook,  Mrs.    Kaufman, 
Miss  Kaufman,  Mrs.  John   Swift,   Miss   Miller,  Judge   Curry,  H. 
Landsberger,  Mrs.  Robert   Sherwood,  Mr.  Sherwood,  A.  Hesper- 
man,  Albert  Miller,  M.  Gonzales,  Harry  Coon,  and  others. 

Art  Notes. 

Henry  Raschen  is  visiting  the  northern  portion  of  the  State,  on  I 
a  sketching  tour. 

Narjot  has  just  completed  an  interesting  study  of  mining  life, 
which  is  on  exhibition  at  Morris  &  Kenedy  s. 

Mr.  Irving  M.  Scutt  is  expected  shortly  from  the  East.  He 
brings  with  him  Toby  Rosenthal's  new  painting,  "  The  Immola- 
tion of  Constance  de  Beverly,"  which  it  is  expected  will  be  placed 
on  public  exhibition  at  the  rooms  of  the  Art  Association, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


'THE    ALPINE    ROSES.' 


'Flaneur"  Describes  the  Latest  Success  at  the  Madison  Square. 


Marie  Burroughs  will  make  a  sensation  before  she  dies. 
Half  the  town  is  talking  about  her  beauty,  and  though  she 
is  the  youngest  actress  in  the  Madison  Square  Company, 
and  two  months  ago  was  almost  unknown,  she  at  present 
easily  takes  the  honors  away  from  such  actors  as  Richard 
Mansfield  and  George  Clarke,  and  from  two  of  the  most 
popular  women  on  the  stage — Georgia  Cayvan  and  Mrs. 
Whiffen. 

The  first  night  of  "  Alpine  Roses  "  was  sanctimonious, 
solemn,  and  severe.  The  house  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of 
regulation  first-nighters,  who  took  off  their  hats  at  the  doors 
of  the  theatre  and  wandered  down  the  aisles  with  the  waver- 
ing steps  which  characterize  the  entrance  of  sinners  into 
the  house  of  God.  Such  enthusiastic  patrons  of  the  bar 
as  Joe  Howard,  Nym  Crinkle,  George  Edgar,  Ed.  Sond- 
heim,  Fred.  May,  Freddie  Gebhardt,  and  Stephen  Fiske 
sat  through  the  whole  performance  without  once  attempt- 
ing to  slide  out  between  the  acts.  Every  one  seemed  to 
feel  it  would  have  been  a  desecration  to  have  left  the  holy 
Madison  Square  for  a  drink  across  the  way.  This  crowd 
of  first-nighters  at  "  Separation,"  a  few  nights  before  at 
the  Union  Square  Theatre,  distinguished  itself  by  lunging 
by  one  impulse  towards  the  Morton  House  as  soon  as  the 
curtain  began  to  descend  after  each  act;  but  none  of  them 
thought  for  an  instant  of  leaving  their  seats  at  the  Madison 
Square.  They  remained  to  gaze  at  Burroughs.  The  theory 
has  been  advanced  that  Burroughs  is  not  intrinsically  beau- 
tiful, but  that  the  charm  of  her  presence  is  entirely  due  to 
her  graceful  carriage  and  superb  eyes.  An  accurate  de- 
scription of  her  face  would  not  give  any  one  the  impression 
that  she  is  a  beautiful  woman.  There  is  something  wrong 
about  her  profile,  and  her  chin  seems  weak,  but  the  whole 
effect  of  her  face  is  captivating.  San  Francisco,  of  course, 
knows  more  about  her  than  New  York.  [Miss  Burroughs's 
real  name  is  Lillie  Arrington. — Ed.] 

She  had  an  extremely  difficult  role  on  Thursday  night, 
as  she  was  expected  to  laugh  the  piece  into  favor.  The 
dramatist  makes  a  grave  mistake  who  allows  any  one  to 
laugh  on  the  stage  within  one  hour  after  the  play  has  be- 
gun. The  people  are  not  thoroughly  settled  and  have  no 
idea  of  being  amused,  and  incessant  laughter  on  the  stage 
jars  on  their,  nerves.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  for  a  woman  to 
laugh  on  the  stage,  and  it  is  specially  difficult  for  a  girl 
who  is  almost  a  debutante  to  begin  a  play  with  laughter 
and  carry  it  on  through  a  greater  part  of  the  first  act.  Miss 
Burroughs's  laugh  is  infectious.  She  was  highly  success- 
ful, ana  put  the  audience  in  a  good  humor  at  once. 

"Alpine  Roses"  was  written  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Boyesen, 
the  novelist,  who  is  the  Professor  of  Literature  at  Colum- 
bia College.  It  is  a  literary  play.  The  English  is  pure 
and  eloquent  at  times,  though  occasionally  it  is  highflown, 
and  the  plot  of  the  play  is  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  a  man  who  makes  elegant  English  sentences  for  a  live- 
lihood. There  was  nothing  new  in  the  story.  It  was  trite 
in  the  extreme.  A  Prussian  nobleman  goes  to  the  Alps 
for  rest  and  recreation,  and  while  there  falls  in  love  with 
two  beautiful  country  girls.  He  doesn't  know  which  he 
loves  the  more.  In  the  next  act  the  girls  are  found  in  a 
great  city,  where  one  has  become  a  great  prima  donna. 
This  ruse  is  what  is  commonly  called  a  chestnut.  The 
nobleman,  who  is  a  man  of  the  world,  acts  honorably 
toward  the  two  friendless  girls  while  they  are  in  the  city. 
This,  in  a  dissipated  man  of  the  world,  is  preposterous. 
Eventually,  the  nobleman  decides  which  one  of  the  girls 
he  wants  to  marry,  but  is  prevented  from  doing  so  by  a 
shrewish  mother.  In  the  last  act,  when  the  girls  go  back 
to  the  Alps,  the  nobleman  escapes  from  the  shrewish 
mother  and  marries  Miss  Burroughs,  who  was  one  of  the 
Alpine  roses.  The  other  Alpine  rose  is  Miss  Georgia 
Cayvan.  She  played  a  role,  m  which  there  is  very  little 
common  sense  and  a  great  deal  of  gush,  with  care  and 
considerable  perfection  of  detail;  but,  in  endeavoring  to 
lift  it  out  of  the  commonplace  in  the  second  act,  she 
over-acted  woefully. 

Mr.  "Swell-head"  Mansfield  did  the  Prussian  noble- 
man. He  made  of  him  a  sort  of  young  son  of  Baron 
Chevrial.  The  son  was  very  like  the  father.  He  had  the 
same  weak  back,  the  same  stooping  shoulders,  faltering 
gait,  and  peculiarily  palsied  gesture  of  the  right  arm. 
Despite  this,  and  it  was  a  very  serious  fault  of  Mr.  Mans- 
field's acting,  the  actor  gave  a  distinct  and  intelligent  ren- 
dering of  his  role.  Mansfield  is  unquestionably  a  man  of 
ability.  He  was  the  only  actor  on  the  stage  who  gave  his 
character  a  distinct  individuality,  and  his  conception  of 
the  part  was  carefully  worked  out,  and  was  consistent 
throughout.  George  Clarke  played  an  Alpine  hunter.  He 
had  the  face  of  a  stock-broker,  the  legs  of  a  Hibernian 
masquerader,  the  figure  of  a  Worth  Street  dry  goods  man, 
the  voice  of  an  elocutionist,  and  the  manners  of  a  society 
man.  The  combination  was  somewhat  confusing.  In 
appearance,  Mr.  Clarke  was  a  sort  of  dazzling  collection 
ol  various  things ;  his  acting  was  intense,  and  heroic. 

It  may  sound  paradoxical  to  say  that  despite  these  in- 
congruities the  play  was  a  success,  but  such  was  the  case. 
A  large  part  of  the  success  was  due  to  the  scenery.  The 
scene-painter  received  a  recall;  the  author  of  the  play, 
though  he  sat  in  evening  dress  in  the  right-hand  box,  and 
was  undoubtedly  ready  to  respond,  did  not  get  a  hand  of 
applause,  and  he  went  home  without  having  approached 
the  foot-lights.  I  hope  Mr.  Boyesen  is  writing  for  money 
and  not  for  honor.  There  is  little  honor  in  writing  a  play 
when  the  audience  doesn't  care  to  see  you  on  the  night  of 
its  first  performance.  The  Alpine  scene  was  extremely 
beautiful;  all  sorts  of  queer  effects  were  arranged  for  the 
sky  in  the  background,  and  the  view  of  the  mountains  was 
extremely  pretty.  While  the  characters  were  acting  the 
sun  went  down,  and  an  aurora  borealis  appeared,  and  then 
the  moon  rose.  The  sun  looked  like  the  sun,  and  not  like 
a  cheese-box  with  a  magic-lantern  inside.  The  aurora 
was  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  Shafts  of  light  shot  up  from 
the  horizon,  and  flashes  of  lightning  went  from  peak  to 
peak  of  the  mountain  heights.  The  moon  rose  with  dig- 
nity and  serenity.  It  did  not  bob  about  or  glare  unnatu- 
rally, but  was  majestic  and  silvery.    Clouds  drifted  across 


its  face  at  times,  and  quite  obscured  its  light.  The  voices 
of  the  Jodlers  were  heard  in  the  distance.  Altogether, 
the  scene  was  picturesque  in  the  extreme.  The  produc- 
tion was  a  triumph  for  the  scene-painters  and  the  ma- 
chinists. 

The  weather  seems  to  be  unpropitious  for  leading  ladies 
of  more  than  nineteen  summers.  The  public  has  about 
made  up  its  mind  that  the  old  girls  will  have  to  go.  It  is 
so  long  since  we  have  had  pretty  women  of  juvenile  years 
on  the  stage,  that  when  the  season  brings  out  such  charmers 
as  Marie  Burroughs,  Sadie  Martinot,  Florence  Gerard, 
and  Kate  Forsythe,  the  more  mature  sirens  must  go  to 
the  wall.  Agnes  Booth,  Ada  Dyas,  Maud  Granger,  Marie 
Prescott,  Charlotte  Thompson,  Ada  Gray,  Rose  Eytinge, 
and  other  antiquities  too  numerous  to  mention,  have  been 
floating  about  for  the  past  year  taking  whatever  fell  in  their 
way,  but  gradually  losing  their  hold  upon  popularity.  I 
don't  wish  to  be  understood  as  casting  any  reflections  upon 
the  abilities  of  any  of  these  ladies  as  actresses.  Agnes 
Booth  is  a  finished  artiste ;  a  more  charming  comedy  actress 
can  not  be  found  upon  the  American  boards  to-day.  Ada 
Dyas  retains  all  the  qualities  which  made  her  Wallack's 
leading  lady  years  ago.  Maud  Granger,  Miss  Prescott, 
and  the  rest,  are  too  well  known  to  need  comment,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  they  are  all  of  them  getting  a  little  too  far 
along  in  life  for  playing  juvenile  roles  without  calling  for 
imagination  on  the  part  of  the  audience.  Youth  is  a  great 
thing.  It  has  been  proved  by  the  success  of  Minnie  Palmer 
over  Lotta  in  London.  Lotta  is  ever  so  much  brighter 
than  Palmer,  but  old  age  is  creeping  on  her  fast.  Palmer 
can  kick  twice  the  height  of  Lotta  without  changing  the 
expression  of  her  face,  and  she  jumps  on  chairs  and  tables 
with  much  greater  success  than  does  her  older  rival.  She 
does  not  have  to  paint  her  face,  and  her  spirits  are  always 
jubilant.     Her  success  is  much  greater  than  Lotta's. 

The  question  of  what  is  to  become  of  the  leading  ladies 
as  they  pass  into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf  has  been  solved. 
They  go  to  John  A.  Stevens.  If  my  memory  serves  me, 
Mr.  Stevens  has  been  in  San  Francisco.  I  think  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  reading  several  articles  in  the  Argonaut 
which  insinuated,  with  delicate  suggestiveness,  that  Mr. 
Stevens  was  not  exactly  everything  that  the  Argonaut 
would  wish  Mr.  Stevens  to  be.  It  is  singular  that  men  of 
Mr.  Stevens's  kind  can  achieve  such  remarkable  financial 
success  in  the  theatrical  field.  I  need  say  nothing  about 
John  A.  Stevens.  He  has  been  in  San  Francisco;  that  is 
enough.  Recently  Mr.  Stevens's  theatre,  in  the  lower 
Bowery,  burned  down.  He  took  a  flimsy  house  in  upper 
Broadway,  known  as  the  New  Park  Theatre,  put  his  own 
name,  in  letters  seven  feet  long,  over  the  entrance,  and 
announced  his  future  policy. 

"  Wallack  ain't  no  good,"  said  Mr.  Stevens,  biting  off 
a  fresh  chunk.  "  I'm  going  into  this  stock  company  biz, 
and  I'm  going  to  whoop  her  up.  I've  got  Agnes  Booth, 
Ada  Dyas,  and  shall  snortly  have  Miss  Prescott;  and  I 
propose  to  give  plays  here  that'll  knock  the  Union  Square 
and  Wallack's  higher  than  a  kite.  I  know  who  I  am.  I'm 
lohn  Stevens,  I  am;  and  I'm  on  deck  every  time.  What 
this  town  wants  is  a  good  company,  and  I'm  going  to  give 
'em  one  that'll  knock  the  spots  out  of  every  other  one  on 
the  face  of  the  earth." 

Mr.  Stevens  will  inaugurate  his  policy  four  weeks  from 
date.  The  play  will  be  "  That  Man,"  which  has  thus  far 
enjoyed  a  run  of  two  weeks  in  New  York.  It  will  be  re- 
produced when  Mr.  Stevens's  new  policy  has  begun. 
"  That  Man  "  was  written  by  Celia  Logan,  and  was  origi- 
nally called  "  An  American  Marriage,"  but  the  failure  of 
Judge  Barrett's  "  An  American  Wife"  caused  Miss  Logan 
to  change  the  title,  so  that  her  play  would  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Barrett  failure.  Mr.  Stevens  dreams  of 
a  time  when  the  superb  galaxy  of  tried  and  true  ladies  of 
former  years  will  appear  on  his  stage  in  one  play.  Stevens 
is  making  money,  and  he  may  in  the  end  succeed  in  get- 
ting them  all  together,  but  I  don't  know  what  he  can  do 
with  them,  unless  they  are  gathered  in  an  Amazonian 
march,  with  blue  lights  and  martial  music. 

Agnes  Herndon  Degins  a  bold  flight  for  prosperity  and 
renown  every  year  by  the  assertion  that  she  is  first  cousin 
to  President  Arthur.  Miss  Hemdon  seems  to  think  that 
this  ought  to  carry  her  up  to  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  fame 
in  the  theatre,  but  it  doesn't.  People  won't  pay  one_  dol- 
lar and  a  half  to  see  an  actress  because  she  is  President 
Arthur's  first  cousin.  If  she  were  his  maiden  aunt  five 
times  removed  it  would  be  quite  as  strong  a  card.  Miss 
Herndon  has  been  gathered  into  the  Madison  Square  fold, 
and  is  at  present  scouring  the  country  in  one  of  the  Madi- 
son Square's  numerical  organizations.  I  think  it  is  Com- 
pany No .  2 17 .  It  is  possible  that  Miss  Herndon's  relation- 
ship to  the  President  is  what  caused  her  to  be  engaged  by 
the  Madison  Square  Theatre.  It  certainly  is  not  her  capa- 
bilities as  an  actress.  It  is  surprising,  by  the  way,  how 
many  utterly  commonplace  actresses  there  are  floating 
about  just  now.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  February  6,  1884. 

The  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company  has  recently  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  an  arrangement  of  the  hose-pipes  be- 
tween the  cars  in  connection  with  the  automatic  brake, 
the  use  of  which  will  prevent  the  application  of  the  brakes 
by  the  bursting  of  any  one  hose.  With  this  arrangement 
trains  will  never  be  stopped  by  the  bursting  of  hose,  be- 
cause it  requires  two  pieces  of  hose  between  each  car  to 
burst  at  the  same  time  to  empty  the  brake-pipe.  By  the 
use  of  this  arrangement  the  hose-pipes  can  be  kept  in  use 
until  they  are  actually  ruptured;  whereas,  without  it,  the 
hose  must  be  examined  and  removed  if  it  appears  to  be 
defective.  Cars  provided  with  the  double  couplings  can  be 
run  in  connection  with  cars  provided  with  the  single 
coupling.  . 

A  clergyman  in  Durham,  England,  some  short  time 
since,  taught  an  old  man  in  his  parish  to  read,  and  found 
him  an  apt  pupil.  After  his  lessons  were  finished  he  was 
not  able  to  call  for  some  time,  and  when  he  did,  found  only 
the  wife  at  home.  "How  is  John?"  said  he;  "how 
does  he  get  on  with  his  reading?"  "Oh,  nicely,  sir." 
"  Ah,  I  suppose  he'll  read  his  Bible  very  comfortably 
now? "  "  Bible,  sir!  Bless  you,  he  was  out  of  the  Bible 
and  into  the  newspapers  long  ago." 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Concert  of  the   Loring  Club. 


If  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  of  the  Tatter,  had  lived  to  write  about"  the 
Loring  Club,  he  would  doubtless  have  expressed  himself  as  moved 
by  "  an  invincible  prejudice  "  in  favor  of  all  it  undertakes.  And 
this  would  be  not  only  because  its  musical  proficiency  and  ability 
give  what  he  would  call  a  "  certain  tincture  "  to  its  concerts,  but 
also  because  its  programmes  are  so  unfailingly  excellent.  That 
of  the  seventh  season's  third  entertainment,  which  took  place 
last  week,  was  no  exception  to  the  reigning  rule;  and  it  was  so 
well  sung  throughout  as  to  make  the  concert  unusually  enjoyable. 
A  very  strong  and  noble  "  Festgesang,"  by  Mendelssohn,  was 
given  as  the  opening  number.  The  absence  of  anything  like  raw- 
ness, or  precipitation,  or  over-zealousness  in  the  full  yet  softened 
volume  of  voices,  seemed  more  apparent  than  ever.  The  singers 
had  themselves  well  in  hand,  and  an  absolute  obedience  to  the 
baton  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course.  "The  Rose  of  Worther- 
see,"  by  Koschat,  one  of  those  carefully  adapted  tone-pictures 
whose  deft  combinations  tell  much  in  little,  proved  to  be  of  rather 
tragic  and  sombre  color.  It  was  read  with  exquisite  finish  and 
feeling,  and  was  a  delightful  piece  of  work  at  all  points.  Abt's 
"Lotus  Flower,"  with  the  solo  by  Mr.  Howland,  has  been  given 
in  the  same  way  before,  and  is  always  interesting.  "  CEdipus  at 
Colonos,"  by  Mendelssohn,  a  double  chorus,  No.  3,  op.  93,  consti- 
tuted the  most  classical  number  of  the  evening,  and  was  finely 
sung.  "Come  forth,  O  youth,"  by  Ernst  Frank,  was  least  suc- 
cessful, and  somewhat  rough  in  places.  An  exceedingly  beautiful 
"  Slumber  Song,"  by  Joh.  Naret-Konirig,  showed  the  club  at  its 
best  in  certain  particulars.  In  writings  of  a  subdued  style  the 
spirit  of  the  composition  naturally  calls  for  a  modulation  of  tone, 
which  is  most  happily  obtained  by  these  voices.  Their  quieter 
singing  produces  a  sound  of  infinite  richness  and  musical  purity 
vastly  more  effective  than  the  force  of  heavy  passages.  Brambach  s 
"  Night  on  the  Ocean  "  is  also  one  of  the  finest  studies  ever  taken 
up  by  the  Loring  Club.  It  was  not  new  last  week;  but  its  har- 
mony is  so  close,  so  thoughtful,  and  so  fascinatingly  worked  out 
that  it  will  bear  many  repetitions.  The  feature  of  the  concert  in 
musical  novelty  and  elaborate  title-page  illustration  were  several 
bright  holiday  scenes  from  "  Karinthia,"  by  Koschat.  Important 
solo  parts  were  taken  in  these  by  Miss  Pauline  Olmsted,  the  solo- 
ist of  the  evening,  and  also  by  Mr.  Edward  Moore.  The  music,  of 
rather  a  light  order,  was  exceedingly  gay  and  charming,  and  the 
merry  peasant  scenes  it  set  forth  were  delineated  with  great  spirit 
and  vivacity.  In  her  little  duets  with  Mr.  Moore,  her  various 
short  solos,  and  parts  carried  on  to  accompaniment  by  the  chorus, 
Miss  Olmstead's  voice  was  delightfully  clear  and  effective.  In- 
deed, her  best  wrork  of  the  evening  was  connected  with  the  holiday 
scenes;  for  although  she  sang  three  lovely  songs  earlier — "Clear 
and  Cool,"  by  Henschel;  "  On,  Lay  thy  Cheek  on  Mine,"  by  Jen- 
sen; and  "  Clover  Blossoms,"  by  Rogers — that  cautiousness  and 
that  feeling  for  her  way  which  still  mark  Miss  Olmsted's  vocal- 
ism,  were  then  far  more  apparent.  In  the  "  Karinthia"  music  she 
was  forced  out  of  the  slowness,  which  is  almost  a  languor,  and  her 
indistinctness  of  pronunciation  was  also  less  noticeable.  Miss 
Olmsted's  selection  from  George gH en schel  was  especially  interest- 
ing, and  the  Jensen  song  was  interpreted  with  the  utmost  care,Jjut 
without  freedom.  The  accompaniments  were  played  by  Mrs.  Car- 
michael-Carr,  whose  taste  and  good  judgement  need  no  new  praise. 

F.  A. 


TO   A    FLIRT. 


Last  night  I  dreamed  that  by  the  sea 

I  sat,  at  eventide. 
And  in  the  waters  deep  and  clear 

A  mermaid  I  espied. 
I  saw  in  hers  your  witching  face, 

Your  glance  of  light  divme. 
Her  graceful  form,  enchanting  smile, 

And  coquetry  were  thine. 

With  care  I  set  my  keenest  hook, 

A  fly  with  wing  of  gold; 
My  line  a  trusty  silken  thread 

That  ne'er  had  failed  to  hold. 
I  threw  the  snare  upon  the  wave 

With  all  my  practiced  skill, 
And  as  your  eyes  toward  it  turned 

I  felt  the  angler's  thrill. 

At  first,  with  sweet  approving  look, 

You  met  my  anxious  gaze, 
Then,  darting  like  a  lightning  flash, 

You  lit  the  depths  ablaze. 
Around  the  bauble  bright  you  sailed, 

Then  touched  it  as  you  passed; 
My  heart  leaped  throbbing  to  my  throat, 

I  thought  I  had  you  fast. 

Then  back  you  came,  with  cautious  air, 

And  lingered  very  nigh  it, 
And  looked  as  if  you  really  had 

A  half  a  mind  to  try  it. 
Anon  you  tossed  your  graceful  head, 

Your  bright  eyes  archly  winking; 
I  thought  I  almost  heard  you  say: 

You  11  not  catch  me,   I'm  thinking. 

Coquetting  thus,  now  near,  now  far, 

fwixt  yes  and  no  vibrating, 
You  held  me  captive  by  a  spell 

Of  bliss  intoxicating. 
But  hope,  and  faith,  and  patience  oft  — 

Though  bold  to  do  and  dare  — 
May  fall  like  heroes  'neath  the  shafts 

Of  famine  and  despair. 

There  came  along  a  fairy  fish 

As  bright  as  morning  dew. 
As  dawn  awakens  night,  it  waked 

My  dreaming  soul  anew. 
At  first  'twas  timid,  then  but  shy, 

Till,  with  increasing  pleasure, 
It  trustier  grew,  when,  quick  as  thought, 

I  caught  the  sparkling  treasure. 

And  when  I  placed  it  in  a  fount 

Of  crystal  pure  and  white, 
Its  artless  trust,  its  sportive  way, 

Each  day  gave  new  delight. 
You  kept  your  freedom,  but  no  more 

The  angler's  line  disdained; 
And  though  you  courted  capture  oft, 

A  mer-maid  you  remained. 
San  Francisco,  February  14,  1S84.  Alfred  Wheeler. 


Mr.  Franz  Lachner,  until  lately  director  of  the  Munich 
court  orchestra,  was  asked  by  his  successor,  Hans  von 
Bulow,  after  a  concert,  if  the  orchestra  had  not  done  well. 
"  Why  shouldn't  it?"  was  the  reply;  "an  orchestra  which 
I  have  directed  for  thirty  years  could  scarcely  be  spoiled 
by  you  in  two  months." 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


LOVE'S    RANDOM    SHOT. 


A  New  Story  by  Wilkie  Collins, 


The  scene  is  a  famous  city  in  Scotland. 

The  chief  personage  is  the  best  police  officer  we  had,  in 
the  time  when  I  served  the  office  of  Sheriff. 

He  was  an  old  man,  about  to  retire  on  a  well-earned 
pension,  at  the  period  of  his  life  to  which  my  narrative  re- 
fers.- A  theft  of  a  priceless  picture,  which  had  escaped 
discovery  by  the  other  members  of  our  police  force,  roused 
old  Benjamin  Parley  to  exert  himself  for  the  last  time. 

Going  to  Lord  Dalton,  the  owner,  he  stated  his  own 
conclusions  and  offered  to  take  the  case. 

"  As  a  well-informed  officer,"  Lord  Dalton  said,  "you  are 
no  doubt  aware  that  I  am  one  of  the  three  richest  men  in 
Scotland.     Have  you  also  heard  that  I  am  a  stingy  man  ? " 

"  I  have  heard  exactly  the  contrary,  my  lord,"  Parley 
answered,  with  perfect  truth. 

"  Very  good.  You  will  be  inclined  to  believe  me  when  I 
tell  you  that  the  money  value  of  my  picture  (large  as  it  may 
be)  is  the  least  part  of  its  value  in  my  estimation.  The 
sheriff  tells  me  -that  you  have  a  wife  and  two  daughters  at 
home,  and  that  you  were  about  to  retire  on  a  pension  when 
you  offered  me  your  services.  At  your  age,  I  must  take 
that  circumstance  into  consideration.  Do  you  mind  tell- 
ing me  what  income  you  have  to  look  forward  to,  adding 
your  other  pecuniary  resources  (if  you  have  any)  to  your 
pension?" 

Parley  answered  the  question  without  hesitation  and 
without  reserve.  He  was  not  an  easy  man  to  astonish ;  but 
Lord  Dalton's  next  words  literally  struck  him  speechless. 

"  Put  my  Raphael  back  in  the  frame  within  a  month  from 
to-day,"  said  his  lordship,  "  and  I  will  treble  your  income, 
and  secure  it  to  your  widow  and  children  after  you." 

In  less  than  three  weeks  from  that  date  Benjamin  Parley 
(just  arrived  from  Brussels)  walked  into  the  picture  gallery, 
and  put  the  Raphael  back  into  the  frame  with  his  own 
hands.  He  refused  to  say  how  he  had  recovered  the  pict- 
ure. But  he  announced,  with  an  appearance  of  self-re- 
proach which  entirely  failed  to  deceive  Lord  Dalton,  the 
disastrous  escape  of  his  prisoner  on  the  journey  to  Scot- 
land. At  a  later  period,  scandal  whispered  that  this  same 
prisoner  was  a  vagabond  member  of  my  lord's  family,  and 
that  Parley's  success  had  been  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
his  wise  courage  in  daring  to  suspect  a  nobleman's  relative. 


II. 

In  relating  the  circumstances  which  made  the  generous 
nobleman  and  the  skilled  police  officer  acquainted  with 
each  other,  I  have  borne  in  mind  certain  results,  the  im- 
portance of  which  you  have  yet  to  estimate.  The  day  on 
which  Benjamin  Parley  received  his  magnificent  reward 
proved  to  be  the  fatal  day  in  his  life. 

He  had  originally  planned  to  retire  to  the  village  in 
Perthshire  in  which  he  had  been  born.  Being  now  pos- 
sessed of  an  income  which  enabled  him  to  indulge  the  am- 
bition of  his  wife  and  his  daughters,  it  was  decided  that 
he  should  fix  his  residence  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the 
city.  Mrs.  Parley  and  her  two  girls,  established  in  a  "gen- 
teel villa,"  assumed  the  position  of  "  ladies,"  and  old  Ben- 
jamin, when  time  hung  heavy  on  his  hands,  was  within 
half  an  hour's  walk  of  his  colleagues  in  the  police  force. 
"  But  for  my  lord's  generosity,"  his  wife  remarked,  "  he 
would  not  have  had  that  resource.  If  we  had  gone  to 
Perthshire,  he  would  never,  in  all  likelihood,  have  seen 
our  city  again." 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  this  poor  fellow's  excellent 
character,  and  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  de- 
servedly held,  I  may  mention  that  his  retirement  was 
celebrated  by  the  presentation  of  a  testimonial.  It  as- 
sumed the  quaint  form  of  a  receipted  bill,  representing  the 
expenses  incurred  in  furnishing  his  new  house.  I  took  the 
chair  at  the  meeting.  The  landed  gentry,  the  lawyers,  and 
the  merchants  were  present  in  large  numbers;  all  equally 
desirous  of  showing  their  respect  for  a  man  who,  in  a  posi- 
tion beset  by  temptations,  had  set  an  example  of  incor- 
ruptible integrity  from  first  to  last. 

Some  family  troubles  of  mine  at  that  time  obliged  me 
to  apply  for  leave  of  absence.  For  two  months  my  duties 
were  performed  by  deputy. 

Examining  the  letters  and  cards  which  covered  the 
study-table  on  my  return,  I  found  a  morsel  of  paper  with 
some  lines  of  writing  on  it  in  pencil,  signed  by  Parley's 
wife:  "  When  you  can  spare  a  little  time,  sir,  pray  be  so 
good  as  to  let  me  say  a  word  to  you — at  your  house." 

The  handwriting  showed  plain  signs  of  agitation;  and 
the  last  three  words  were  underlined.  Vvas  the  good 
woman  burdened  with  a  domestic  secret — and  were  her 
husband  and  children  not  admitted  to  her  confidence? 

I  was  so  busily  occupied,  after  my  absence,  that  I  could 
only  make  an  appointment  to  see  Mrs.  Parley  at  my  break- 
fast time.  The  hour  was  so  early  that  she  would  be  sure 
to  find  me  alone. 

The  moment  she  entered  the  room  I  saw  a  change  in 
her,  which  prepared  me  for  something  serious.  It  may  be, 
perhaps,  desirable  to  add,  by  way  of  explaining  a  certain 
tendency  to  excitement  and  exaggeration  in  Mrs.  Parley's 
ways  of  thinking  and  speaking,  that  she  was  a  Welsh 
woman. 

"  Is  there  anything  wrong  at  home?  "  I  asked. 

She  began  to  cry.  "  You  know  how  proud  I  was,  sir,  of 
our  grand  house,  and  our  splendid  income.  I  wish  we  had 
gone  where  we  first  thought  of  going — hundreds  of  miles 
away  from  this  place !  1  wish  Parley  had  never  seen  his 
lordship,  and  never  earned  that  great  reward ! " 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me,"  I  said,  "  that  you  and 
your  husband  have  quarreled?  " 

"  Worse,  sir — worse  than  that.  Parley  is  so  changed 
that  my  own  husband  is  like  a  stranger  to  me.  For  God's 
sake,  don't  mention  it !  In  our  old  age,  after  sleeping  to- 
gether for  thirty  years  and  more,  I'm  cast  off.  Parley  has 
his  bedroom,  and  I  have  mine!"  She  looked  at  me — and 
blushed.  At  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  the  poor  creature 
b1  like  a  young  girl! 

.  needless  to  say  that  the  famous  question  of  the 
Lilosopher  was  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue :    "  Who 


is  she  ?  "  But  I  owed  it  to  Parley's  unblemished  reputa- 
tion to  hesitate  before  I  committed  myself  to  a  positive 
opinion.  The  question  of  the  beds  was  clearly  beyond 
the  reach  of  my  interference.  "  In  what  other  ways  does 
Parley  seem  to  be  changed?"  I  inquired. 

"Seem?"  she  repeated.  "Why  even  the  girls  notice 
it !  They  say  their  father  doesn't  care  about  them  now. 
And  it's  true!  In  our  present  prosperity  we  can  afford  to 
pay  a  governess;  and  when  we  first  settled  in  the  new 
house,  Parley  agreed  with  me  that  the  poor  things  ought 
to  be  better  educated.  He  has  lost  all  interest  in  their 
welfare.  If  I  only  mention  the  matter  now,  he  says,  '  Oh ! 
bother! '  and  discourages  me  in  that  way.  You  know,  sir, 
he  always  dressed  respectably,  according  to  his  station  and 
time  of  life.  That's  all  altered  now.  He  has  gone  to  a 
new  tailor;  he  wears  smart  cutaway  coats,  like  the  young 
men ;  I  found  an  elastic  belt  among  his  clothes — the  sort 
of  thing  they  advertise  to  keep  down  fat,  and  preserve  the 
figure.  You  were  so  kind  as  to  give  him  a  snuff-box  on  his 
last  birthday.  It's  of  no  more  use  to  him  now.  Benjamin 
has  given  up  taking  snuff." 

"  I  am  at  your  service,"  I  said,  "  if  you  will  only  tell  me 
how  I  can  advise  you." 

"  Some  hussy  has  got  hold  of  Benjamin ! "  cried  the  poor 
woman,  "  and  I  don  t  know  where  to  find  her.  What  am 
I  to  do?  Benjamin's  too  deep  for  me — 1  believe  I  shall 
go  mad ! " 

She  fell  back  on  her  chair,  and  began  to  beat  her 
hands  on  her  lap.  If  I  permitted  this  hysterical  agitation 
to  proceed  in  its  usual  course  of  development,  the  house- 
hold would  be  alarmed  by  an  outburst  of  screaming. 
There  was  but  one  way  of  composing  Mrs.  Parley,  and  I 
took  it. 

"  Suppose  I  speak  to  your  husband?  "  I  suggested. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Sheriff" 

In  Mrs.  Parley's  excitable  Welsh  nature  even  gratitude 
threatened  to  express  itself  hysterically.  I  checked  the 
new  outbreak  by  putting  some  necessary  questions.  The 
few  facts  which  I  succeeded  in  eliciting  did  not  present  my 
coming  interview  with  the  husband  in  an  encouraging 
light. 

After  moving  in  the  new  house,  Parley  had  found  some 
difficulty  (naturally  enough)  in  reconciling  himself  to  the 
change  in  his  life.  From  time  to  time  (as  his  wife  had 
suggested)  he  looked  in  at  the  police  office,  andoffered  the 
benefit  of  his  experience  to  his  colleagues  when  they  were 
in  need  of  advice.  For  a  while  these  visits  to  the  city  pro- 
duced the  good  results  which  had  been  anticipated.  Then 
followed  the  very  complete  and  very  suspicious  change  in 
him,  already  related  to  me.  While  the  husband andwife 
still  occupied  the  same  room  at  night,  Mrs.  Parley  discov- 
ered that  Benjamin  was  disturbed  by  dreams.  _  For  the 
first  time  in  all  her  experience,  she  heard  him  talking  in  his 
sleep.  Here  and  there,  words  escaped  him  which  seemed 
to  allude  to  a  woman — a  woman  whom  he  called  "  my 
dear  " — a  woman  who  had  apparently  placed  some  agita- 
ting confidence  in  him.  Sensible  enough  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, Mrs.  Parley's  jealousy  bad  nurried_  her  into  an 
act  of  folly.  She  woke  her  husband  and  insisted  on  an 
explanation.  The  result  had  been  the  institution  of  sepa- 
rate bedrooms — on  the  pretense  that  Parley's  sense  of  con- 
jugal duty  would  not  permit  him  to  be  the  means  of  dis- 
turbing his  wife's  rest.  Arriving,  correctly  enough,  at  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  afraid  of  betraying  himself,  Mrs. 
Parley  had  tried  the  desperate  experiment  of  following  him 
privately  when  he  next  left  the  house.  A  police-officer  of 
forty  years'  experience,  with  a  secret  to  keep,  sees  before 
him  and  behind  him,  and  on  his  right  hand  and  his  left,  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  Poor  Mrs.  Parley,  discovered  as 
a  spy,  felt  the  look  that  her  husband  gave  her  (to  use  her 
own  expression)  "  in  the  marrow  of  her  bones."  His  lan- 
guage had  been  equally  alarming.  "  Try  it  again,"  he  had 
said,  "  and  you  will  have  seen  the  last  of  me."  She  had 
naturally  been  afraid  to  try  it  again ;  and  there  she  was,  at 
my  breakfast  table,  with  but  one  hope  left — the  hope  that 
the  sheriff  would  assist  her. 


III. 


Such  was  my  interview  with  the  wife.  My  interview  with 
the  husband  produced  one  result,  for  which  1  was  in  some 
degree  prepared.  It  satisfied  me  that  any  interference  on 
my  part  would  be  worse  than  useless. 

I  nad  certain  claims  on  Parley's  gratitude  and  respect, 
which  he  had  hitherto  recognized  with  heartfelt  sincerity. 
When  we  now  stood  face  to  face,  before  a  word  had  passed 
between  us,  I  saw  one  thing  clearly — my  hold  over  him 
was  lost. 

For  Mrs.  Parley's  sake  I  could  not  allow  myself  to  be 
discouraged  at  the  outset.  "  Your  wife  was  with  me  yes- 
terday," I  said,  "  in  great  distress." 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  my  wife  should  have  troubled 
you." 

His  voice  told  me  that  he  had  suffered,  and  was  still 
suffering  keenly.  I  also  noticed  that  the  lines  marked  by 
age  in  his  face  had  deepened.  He  evidently  felt  that  he 
stood  before  me  a  man  self-degraded  in  his  old  age.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  just  as  plain  that  he  was  determined 
to  deceive  me  if  I  attempted  to  penetrate  his  secret. 

My  one  chance  of  producing  the  right  impression  was  to 
appeal  to  his  sense  of  self-respect — if  any  such  sense  was 
still  left  in  him. 

"  Don't  suppose  that  I  presume  to  interfere  between  you 
and  your  wife,"  1  resumed.  "  In  what  little  I  have  now  to 
say  to  you,  I  shall  bear  in  mind  the  high  character  that  you 
have  always  maintained,  not  only  among  your  own  friends, 
but  among  persons  like  myself,  who  are  placed  above  you 
by  the  accidents  of  birth  and  position." 

"  You  are  very  good,  sir.    I  assure  you,  I  feel " 

He  paused.  I  waited  to  let  him  go  on.  His  eyes 
dropped  before  mine.  He  seemed  to  be  afraid  to  follow 
the  good  impulse  that  I  had  roused  in  him.     I  tried  again. 

"  Without  repeating  what  Mrs.  Parley  had  said  to  me," 
I  proceeded,  "  I  may  tell  you  at  what  conclusion  I  have 
myself  arrived.  It  is  only  doing  you  justice  to  suppose 
that  your  wife  has  been  misled  by  false  appearances.  Will 
you  go  back  to  her,  and  satisfy  her  that  she  has  been  mis- 
taken ?  " 

"  She  wouldn't  believe  me,  sir," 


"  Will  you,  at  least,  try  the  experiment? " 

He  shook  his  head  doggedly.  "  Quite  useless,"  he  an- 
swered.    "  My  wife's  temper  " 

I  stopped  him  there. 

"  Make  some  allowance  for  your  wife's  temper,"  I  said, 
"  and  don't  forget  that  you  owe  some  consideration  to  your 
daughters.  Spare  them  the  shame  and  distress  of  seeing 
their  father  and  mother  at  enmity." 

His  manner  changed;  I  had  said  something  which  ap- 
peared to  give  him  confidence. 

"  Did  my  wife  say  anything  to  you  about  our  girls?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Yes." 

"  What  did  she  say?  " 

"  She  thought  you  neglectful  of  your  daughters." 

"Anything  else,  sir?" 

"  She  said  you  had,  at  one  time,  acknowledged  that  the 
girls  ought  to  have  a  good  governess;  but  she  now  finds 
you  indifferent  to  the  best  interests  of  your  children." 

He  lifted  one  of  his  hands  with  a  theatrical  gesture  quite 
new  in  my  experience  of  him. 

"She  said  that,  did  she?  Now,  Mr.  Sheriff,  judge  for 
yourself  what  my  wife's  complaints  of  me  are  worth!  I 
have  this  day  engaged  a  governess  for  my  children." 

I  looked  at  him. 

Once  more  his  eyes  dropped  before  mine. 

"Dees  Mrs.  Parley  know  what  you  have  done?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"  She  shall  know,"  he  answered  loudly,  almost  insolent- 
ly, "  when  I  return  home." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  coming  here,  Mr.  Parley. 
Don't  let  me  detain  you  any  longer." 

"  Does  that  mean,  sir,  that  you  disapprove  of  what  I 
have  done  ? " 

"  I  pronounce  no  opinion." 

"  Does  it  mean  that  you  doubt  the  governess's  charac- 
ter?" 

"  It  means  that  I  regret  having  troubled  you  to  come 
here — and  that  I  have  no  more  to  say." 

He  walked  to  the  door,  opened  it,  hesitated,  and  came 
back  to  me. 

"I  ask  your  pardon,  sir,  if  I  have  been  in  any  way  rough 
in  speaking  to  you.  You  will  understand,  perhaps,  that  I 
am  a  little  troubled  in  my  mind."  He  considered  with 
himself,  and  took  from  his  pocket  the  snuff-box  to  which 
his  wife  had  alluded.  "  I've  given  up  the  habit,  sir,  of 
taking  snuff.  It's  slovenly,  and — and  not  good  for  the 
health.  But  I  don't  feel  the  less  honored  by  your  gift.  I 
shall  prize  it  gratefully  as  long  as  I  live." 

He  turned  his  head  away,  but  not  quickly  enough  to 
hide  the  tears  that  filled  his  eyes.  For  a  moment  all  that 
was  best  and  truest  in  the  nature  of  Benjamin  Parley  had 
forced  its  way  to  expression.  But  the  devil  in  possession 
of  him  was  not  to  be  cast  out.  He  became  basely  ashamed 
of  the  good  impulse  that  did  him  honor.  "The  sun  is 
very  bright  this  morning,"  he  muttered,  confusedly;  "  my 
eyes  are  rather  weak,  sir.    I  wish  you  good-morning." 


IV. 

Left  by  myself  I  rang  the  bell,  and  gave  the  servant  his 
instructions.  If  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Parley  called  again  at  the 
house  they  were  to  be  told  that  I  was  not  able  to  see  them. 

Was  this  a  harsh  act  on  my  part  ?  Let  us  look  the  mat- 
ter fairly  in  the  face  and  see. 

It  is  possible  that  some  persons,  not  having  had  my  ex- 
perience of  the  worst  aspects  of  human  nature,  might  have 
been  inclined  to  attribute  Mrs.  Parley's  suspicions  to  her 
jealous  temper,  and  might  have  been  not  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve that  her  husband  had  engaged  a  governess  for  his 
children  in  perfect  good  faith.  No  such  merciful  view  of 
the  matter  presented  itself  to  my  mind.  Nothing  could  be 
plainer  to  me  than  that  Parley  was  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  a  bold  and  wicked  woman,  who  had  induced  him, 
for  reasons  of  her  own,  to  commit  an  act  which  was  noth- 
ing less  than  an  outrage  on  his  wife.  To  what  purpose 
could  I  interfere?  The  one  person  who  could  help  poor 
Mrs.  Parley  must  be  armed  with  the  authority  of  a  relation. 
And,  even  in  this  case,  what  good  result  could  be  antici- 
pated if  the  woman  played  her  part  as  governess  discreetlv, 
and  if  Parley  held  firm  ?  A  more  hopeless  domestic  pros- 
pect, so  far,  had  never  presented  itself  to  my  view.  It 
vexed  and  humiliated  me  to  find  myself  waiting  helplessly 
for  events.     What  else  could  I  do? 

On  the  next  day  Mrs.  Parley  called,  and  the  servant  fol- 
lowed his  instructions. 

On  the  day  after  (with  the  pardonable  pertinacity  of  a 
woman  in  despair)  she  wrote  to  me. 

The  letter  has  long  since  been  destroyed;  but  the  sub- 
stance of  it  remains  in  my  memory.  It  informed  me  that 
the  governess  was  actually  established  in  the  house;  and 
described  her,  it  is  needless  to  say,  as  the  most  shameless 
wretch  that  had  ever  breathed  the  breath  of  life.  Asked 
if  he  had  obtained  a  reference  as  to  her  character,  Parley 
had  replied  that  he  was  old  enough  to  know  how  to  engage  a 
governess;  that  he  refused  to  answer  impertinent  questions; 
and  that  he  had  instructed  "  Miss  Beaumont  "  (this  was 
the  lady's  well-sounding  name)  to  follow  his  example.  She 
had  already  contrived  to  steal  her  way  into  the  confidence 
of  her  two  innocent  pupils,  and  to  produce  a  favorable  im- 
pression on  a  visitor  who  had  called  at  the  house  that 
morning.  In  one  word,  Mrs.  Parley's  position  was,  on  her 
own  snowing,  beyond  the  reach  of  help.  As  I  had  antici- 
pated, the  false  governess  played  her  part  with  discretion, 
and  the  infatuated  husband  asserted  his  authority. 

Ten  days  later,  I  happened  to  be  driving  through  the 
suburb  of  our  city,  and  I  discovered  Mrs.  Parley  in  close 
conversation  with  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  de- 
tective police  force,  named  Butler.  They  were  walking 
slowly  along  a  retired  path  which  led  out  of  the  high  road, 
so  interested  apparently  in  what  they  had  to  say  to  each 
other  that  they  failed  to  notice  me,  though  I  passed  close 
by  them. 

The  next  morning  Butler  presented  himself  at  my  office,, 
and  asked  leave  to  speak  to  me.  Being  busy  that  day,  I 
sent  a  message  back,  inquiring  if  the  matter  was  of  any  im- 
portance. 1  he  answer  returned  was, "  of  most  serious  im- 
portance." He  was  immediately  admitted  to  my  private 
room. 
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v. 

The  little  I  had  heard  of  this  young  police  officer  repre- 
sented him  to  be  "  a  rising  man,"  resolute  and  clever,  and 
not  very  scrupulous  in  linding  his  way  to  his  own  ends. 
"Thoroughly  useful,  but  wants  looking  after."  There 
was  the  superintendent's  brief  description  of  Mr.  Butler. 

He  thus  began:  "My  business  relates,  sir,  to  some- 
thing that  has  happened  in  the  house  of  Benjamin  Par- 
ley. He  has  got  himself  into  a  very  serious  scrape. 
Mrs.  Parley  told  me,  sir,  that  you  had  permitted  her 
husband  to  speak  to  you.  May  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
you  have  heard  of  the  governess?  Parley  met  the  woman 
in  the  street.  He  was  struck  by  her  personal  appearance; 
he  got  into  conversation  with  her;  he  took  her  to  a  restau- 
rant, and  gave  her  a  dinner;  he  heard  her  interesting  story; 

he  fell  in  love  with  her,  like  an  infernal  old  fool oh,  I 

beg  your  pardon !  " 

"Quite  needless  to  apologize,  Mr.  Butler.  When  he 
permitted  the  woman  to  be  governess  to  his  children,  he 
behaved  like  a  scoundrel,  as  well  as  a  fool.  Go  on.  You 
have  discovered,  of  course,  what  object  she  has  in  estab- 
lishing herself  in  Parley's  house?  " 

"  I  will  ask  leave  to  tell  you  first,  sir,  how  I  made  the 
discovery." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  you  won't  believe  who  the  woman  really  is, 
unless  I  convince  you  beforehand  that  I  have  committed 
no  mistake." 

"  Is  she  a  person  of  celebrity?  " 

"  She  is  known  wherever  there  is  a  newspaper  published." 

"  And  conceals  herself,  of  course,"  I  said,  "  under  an 
assumed  name  ? " 

"And,  what  is  more,  sir,  she  would  never  have  been 
found  out  but  for  the  wife's  jealousy.  Everybody  but  that 
old  woman  was  wheedled  into  liking  Miss  Beaumont. 
Mrs.  Parley  believed  the  charming  governess  to  be  an  im- 
poster,  and,  being  determined  to  expose  her,  applied  to 
me  for  advice.  The  one  morsel  of  evidence  that  induced 
me  to  look  into  the  matter  came  from  the  servant  girl. 
Miss  Beaumont's  bedroom  was  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
One  night  the  servant  heard  her  softly  open  her  window, 
and  saw  her  empty  her  wash-hand  basin  into  the  garden. 
The  customary  means  of  emptying  her  basin  were,  of 
course,  ready  and  waiting  in  her  room.  Have  you  ever 
dropped  into  an  actor's  dressing-room,  sir,  when  he  has 
done  his  work  on  the  stage  ? " 

"  Sometimes." 

"  Have  you  accidentally  looked  at  the  basin  when  he 
washes  his  face  before  he  goes  home?" 

"  Not  that  I  remember." 

"  In  such  cases,  sir,  the  actor  often  leaves,  what  you 
may  call,  a  tinge  of  his  complexion  in  the  water;  and  the 
color  might  strike  an  observant  person.  If  I  had  not  be- 
gun life  on  the  stage,  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  me 
that  Miss  Beaumont's  reason  for  privately  emptying  her 
basin  might  be  connected  with  a  false  complexion — occa- 
sionally removed,  you  know,  at  night,  and  put  on  again 
the  next  morning.  A  mere  guess,  you  will  say,  and  more 
likely  to  be  wrong  than  right.  I  don't  dispute  it;  I  only  say 
that  my  guess  encouraged  me  to  make  one  or  two  inquiries. 
It's  needless  to  trouble  you,  sir,  by  speaking  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  I  found  in  my  way.  Let  me  only  say  that  I  con- 
trived to  get  the  better  of  them.  Last  night,  after  old  Par- 
ley was  safe  in  bed,  his  wife  and  his  servant  and  I  invaded 
the  sanctuary  of  Miss  Beaumont's  room.  We  were  not  at 
all  afraid  of  waking  the  lady,  having  taken  the  precaution 
(at  supper  time)  of  giving  her — let  us  say,  the  blessing  of  a 

food  night's  rest.  She  had  seemingly  been  a  little  lrrita- 
le  and  restless  before  she  went  to  sleep.  At  any  rate,  her 
wig  was  thrown  on  the  floor.  We  passed  by  that,  and  went 
to  the  bed.  She  lay  on  her  back,  her  mouth  was  open, 
and  her  arms  were  flung  out  on  either  side  of  her.  Her 
own  pretty  fair  hair  was  not  very  long,  and  her  false  color 
(she  was  disguised,  sir,  as  a  dark  lady  in  public)  was  left 
that  night  on  her  face  and  neck  and  hands.  So  far  we  had 
only  discovered  that  she  was  what  Mrs.  Parley  believed 
her  to  be — an  impostor,  unknown.  It  was  left  for  me  to 
find  out  who  the  woman  really  was.  The  fastening  of  her 
night-dress  around  the  throat  had  given  way.  Her  bosom 
was  exposed.  Upon  my  soul  I  was  terrified  when  the  truth 
burst  upon  me!    There  it  was,  sir,  and  no  mistake — there, 

ion  the  right  side,  under  the  right  breast " 

I  started  out  of  my  chair.     On  my  writing-table  lay  a 
hand-bill,  which  I  had  read  and  re-read  until  I  knew  it  by 
heart.     It  had  been  distributed  by  the  London  authorities 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  contained  the  de- 
scription of  a  woman  suspected  of  a  terrible  crime,  who 
had  baffled  the  pursuit  of  the  police.    I  looked  at  the  hand- 
bill; I  looked  at  the  man  who  was  speaking  to  me. 
"  Good  God!  "  I  cried,  "  did  you  see  the  scar?  " 
"  I  saw  it,  Mr.  Sheriff,  as  plainly  as  I  see  you." 
"  And  the  false  eye-tooth  on  the  left  side  of  her  mouth  ? " 
"  Yes,  sir — with  the  gold  fastening  to  speak  for  it." 
Years  have  passed  since  the  conversation  took   place 
which  I  have  just  related.     But  some  persons  must  remem- 
ber a  famous  criminal  trial  in  London — anu  would  recog- 
nize, if  I  felt  myself  at  liberty  to  mention  it,  the  name  of 
the  most  atrocious  murderess  of  modern  times. 


The  warrant  was  issued  for  the  woman's  arrest.  Compe- 
tent witnesses  identified  her,  and  the  preliminaries  of  the 
law  took  their  course. 

To  me,  the  serious  part  of  the  discovery  was  the  part 
which  cast  suspicion  on  the  unfortunate  Benjamin  Parley. 
Appearances  were  indisputably  against  him.  He  was  not 
only  suspected;  he  was  actually  charged  with  assisting  the 
murderess  to  escape  from  justice.  For  the  trouble  that  had 
now  fallen  on  him,  I  could  be  of  some  use  in  assisting 
Parley,  and  in  comforting  his  unhappy  family. 

You  will  hardly  believe  the  assertion,  but  I  declare  it  to 
be  true,  the  man's  infatuation  kept  its  hold  on  him  more 
firmly  than  ever.  His  own  interests  were  of  no  sort  of  im- 
portance to  him;  he  seemed  to  be  but  little  affected  even 
by  the  distress  of  his  wife  and  family;  his  one  overwhelm- 
ing anxiety  was  for  the  prisoner.  "  I  believe  in  her  inno- 
cence," he  actually  said  to  me,  "as  I  believe  in  my  re- 
ligion. She  is  falsely  accused,  sir,  of  that  horrible  crime." 
He  was  incapable  of  resenting,  he  was  even  incapable  of 


appreciating,  the  cruel  deception  that  she  had  practiced  on 
him.  In  one  word,  he  was  more  devotedly  in  love  with 
her  than  ever. 

The  order  came  to  have  the  woman  removed  to  London, 
to  be  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  Parley  heard 
of  it.  In  the  most  moving  terms  he  entreated  me  to  have 
him  set  at  liberty,  and  to  trust  him  with  the  duty  of  taking 
charge  of  the  prisoner. 

It  was  my  business  to  see  her  placed  in  the  railway  car- 
riage under  proper  guard.  The  train  started  in  the  morn- 
ing. She  refused  to  leave  her  bed.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
I  was  sent  for  in  this  emergency. 

The  murderess  was  not  a  beautiful  woman;  she  was  not 
even  a  pretty  woman.  But  she  had  a  voluptuous  smile,  a 
singularly  musical  voice,  a  fine  figure,  and  a  supreme  con- 
fidence in  herself.  The  moment  I  entered  the  room,  the 
horrible  creature  tried  her  powers  of  fascination  on  the 
sheriff.  She  assumed  the  character  of  an  innocent  victim 
overwhelmed  by  suffering  of  body  and  mind.  I  looked  at 
my  watch,  and  told  her  she  had  no  time  to  lose.  Not  in 
the  least  disconcerted,  she  shifted  to  a  new  character;  she 
took  me,  gayly  and  cynically,  into  her  confidence.  "  My 
dear  sir,  you  would  never  have  caught  me,"  she  said,  "  if 
I  had  not  made  one  mistake.  As  governess  in  the  family 
of  an  ex-police-officer  I  should  have  been  safe  from  dis- 
covery if  I  had  not  taken  it  for  granted  that  1  could  twist 
Parley's  old  woman  round  my  little  finger,  like  the  rest  of 
them.  Who  would  have  thought  she  could  have  been  jeal- 
ous of  an  ugly  old  husband  at  her  time  of  life?  Wouldn't 
you  have  said  yourself,  '  All  that  sort  of  thing  must  have 
been  over  long  ago,  when  a  woman  is  sixty  years  old  or 
more'?  Can  there  be  jealousy  without  love?  And  do  we 
love  when  we  are  hideous,  flabby  creatures,  covered  with 
wrinkles?    Oh,  fie !  fie !  " 

I  took  out  my  watch  once  more. 

"  If  I  don't  hear  that  you  are  up  and  dressed  in  ten 
minutes,"  I  said,  "  I  will  have  you  wrapped  in  a  blanket 
and  taken  to  the  railway  station  by  main  force." 

With  that  warning  I  left  the  room.  The  women  in 
charge  of  her  told  me  afterward  that  her  language  was  too 
terrible  to  be  repeated.  But  she  was  quick  enough  to  see 
that  I  was  in  earnest;  and  she  was  up  and  dressed  in  time 

for  the  train. 

* 

VI. 

When  I  tell  you  that  Parley  was  one  of  the  witnesses  ex- 
amined at  the  trial,  you  will  understand  that  we  had  re- 
lieved him  of  the  serious  charge  of  being  (in  the  legal 
phrase)  "  an  accessory  after  the  fact."  He  went  to  London 
still  firmly  convinced  of  her  innocence.  She  was  found 
guilty  on  irresistible  evidence,  and  sentenced  to  ckath. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  Parley  had  not  returned 
to  his  family;  he  had  not  even  written.  His  wife  followed 
him  to  London.     He  seemed  hardly  to  know  her  again. 

Through  the  influence  of  friends  in  London,  who  were 
known  to  ^he  city  authorities,  the  poor  wretch  gained  ad- 
mittance to  the  prison,  while  the  criminal  was  waiting  for 
execution.  His  wife  heard  what  happened  at  the  inter- 
view; but  she  was  never  able  to  repeat  it  to  any  one. 

On  the  evening  before  the  execution,  he  burst  into  a  fit 
of  hysterical  crying.  That  outbreak  of  violent  emotion 
was  followed  by  a  cataleptic  seizure.  More  than  eight  and 
forty  hours  passed  before  consciousness  returned.  They 
feared  the  loss  of  reason  when  he  had  regained  the  capacity 
to  feel  and  to  suffer.     No  such  result  attended  his  recovery. 

On  the  same  day  he  spoke  of  her  to  others  for  the  first 
and  last  time._  He  said,  very  quietly,  with  a  remarkable 
stillness  in  his  face,  "Is  she  dead?"  They  answered, 
Yes.     He  said  no  more. 

The  next  morning  his  wife  asked  if  he  would  go  back  to 
Scotland  with  her.  He  was  quite  ready  to  do  anything 
that  she  wished.  Two  or  three  days  after  their  return  I 
saw  him.  His  gray  hair  had  become  perfectly  white;  his 
manner  was  subdued;  his  face,  full  of  vivid  expression  in 
past  days,  seemed  to  nave  fallen  into  a  state  of  chan-cless 
repose.     That  was  all. 

I  was  not  quite  satisfied.  A  month  later  Mrs.  Parley 
asked  me  if  I  thought  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  one  of 
the  greatest  living  physicians,  could  do  Benjamin  any 
good.  1  asked  what  was  the  matter  with  him.  "He 
seems  to  be  getting  weak,"  was  the  only  reply. 

The  same  day  I  took  my  friend  with  me  to  Parley's 
house.  After  looking  at  the  patient,  and  putting  some 
questions,  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  o  mplete 
examination.  The  two  retired.  When  they  returned, 
Mrs.  Parley  was  naturally  a  little  alarmed.  •"  Is  there  any- 
thing that's  wrong,  sir?"  she  asked.  And,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, the  doctor  answered,  "  Nothing  that  I  can  find  out." 

When  we  had  left  the  house,  I  put  the  question  to  him, 
"  What  does  this  mean?  " 

"  It  means,"  he  answered,  "  that  the  old  man  is  dying, 
and  I  can't  find  out  why." 

Once  in  every  week  the  great  physician  visited  Parley, 
always  refusing  to  take'  his  fee;  but  now  and  then  asking 
permission  to  bring  a  medical  friend  with  him.  One  day 
he  called  on  me,  and  said,  "  If  you  want  to  say  '  good- 
bye '  to  the  old  police  officer,  you  have  no  time  to  lose." 
I  went  to  the  house  the  same  day.  Parley  was  asleep.  I 
returned  some  hours  later.  Parley  was  dead.  I  asked 
what  he  had  died  of,  and  the  doctor  said,  "  We  have  ob- 
tained the  widow's  permission  to  make  a  post-mortem  ex- 
amination.   Waita  little." 

I  waited  until  the  funeral  was  over,  and  then  I  returned 
to  the  subject. 

"  What  discoveries  did  you  make  at  the  post-mortem 
examination?  " 

"  We  made  no  discoveries." 

"  But  there  must  have  been  some  cause  for  his  death? " 

"  I  called  it  '  decay  of  nature '  on  the  certificate,"  my 
friend  answered.  "  A  mere  pretense !  The  man's  consti- 
tution was  sound;  and  he  had  not  reached  seventy  years 
of  age.  A  registrar  of  deaths  has  nothing  to  do  with 
questions  of  sentiment,  A  doctor's  certificate  is  bound  to- 
deal  with  facts,  otherwise " 

He  paused,  and  drew  me  out  of  hearing  of  the  mourners 
lingering  in  the  churchyard. 

"  Don't  mention  it  among  my  colleagues,"  he  said,  "  If 
there  really  is  such  a  thing — Benjamin  Parley  has  died  of 
a  broken  heart," 
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As  a  sequel  to  the  interesting  position  given  in  our  last  issue,  we 
this  week  print  the  celebrated  problem  Irom  the  German  "Hand- 
book," which  is  equally  interesting  and  instructive: 


BLACK.. 

^  hite  play  and  win  in  any  of  nine  variations. 

The  following  rather  curious  game  was  played  in  the  Vizayana- 
garam  Tourney : 


White. 

Mr.  Gossip. 
I— P  K4 
2— Kt  KB3 
3-Kt  B3 
4— B  Kt5 
5— Kt  x  P(b) 
6— B  B4  (c) 
7-1!   Kt3 
8— RP  x  Kt 
9 — Castles 

10—  P  Q4 

11— P  B4 

12— Kt  B3 

13-Kt  Q5 

14— 1!  K3 

15— Kt  x  B  ch 

16— P  B4 

17— Kt   K5 

18— Kt  H3 

19— I'  US 

-o-Q  Q3 
21— P  QKt4 
22— R  x'B 
23-P  R3 
24— K  R2 
25— R  Kt3 
26— B  Q2 


(FOt'R  KNIGHTS.) 


Rev 


Black. 
Mr.  Ran  ken 
1— P  K4 
2-Kt  QB3 
3— Kt  B3 
4-Kt  Q5  (a) 
5— Kt  x  KP 
6-Kt  Q3(d) 
7— Kt  x  B 
8— B  K2 
9 — Castles 

10 — Kt  Ksq 

11-P  Q3 

12  -P  K1S4 

■  3-B  B3 

14-B  K3 

15— Kt  x  Kt 

16— P  (24 

17— Kt  Q2 

18— P  B3 

10—  B   li2 

20— B  R4 

21— B  x  Kt 

22-P  QR3 

23-Q  1<5 

24-Q  R4 

25-P  R3 

.6—  Kt  B3 


While. 
27-Q  KB3 
2S-Q  Q3 
29—  R  B3 
30— QR  KBsq 
31 -B  Bsq 
32-P  QKt3 
33— K  Rsq 
34-K  R2 
35-P.  Q2 
36— QR  B2 
37-RxR 
3S— K  Klsq 

30-Q  QK3 
i,o — R  Rsq 
41  — R  Rsq 

4:-Rx6 

43—  H  x  Kt 
44— R   KIi2 
45-R  B3 
46 — P  x  R 
47— K  R2 
4S-K  K3 
40 — B   Ksq 
50— B  K4 
51— B  B6 
5-.-B  Kt7 
Sj — K  B2  and 


Black. 
27-Q  B2 
28— Kt  K5 
29 — QR  Ksq 
30— R  K3 
31—  KR  Ksq 
32— P  KKt3 

iz — Q  K2 

34-  Kt  B3  (e) 
35-R  K?  (f) 
36-R  x  R  (g) 
37-K  B_2 
38-Q  K5 
39— Q  Kt8  ch 
40-Q  R7  (h) 
41— Kt  K; 
4i— Kt  x  Q 
43-R  K5 
.14 — R  K6 
45— R  x  R  (i) 
«b— K  K3 
47— K  02 
48— K  B2 
49—  K  Ktsq  (j) 
SO — K  B2 
51 — K   Ktsq 
52- P  R4 
wins. 


(a)  An  interesting  variation,  about  which  but  little  is  known. 

(b)  B  to  B4  is  slightly  preferable,  but  the  text  move  is  good 
enough. 

(cj  If  6  Kt  takes  Kt,  then  Q  to  K?,  which  preserves  Black  from 
any  serious  damage,  though  \\  hite  would  have  a  slight  superiority. 

(d)  If  6  (^  to  Kt.4,  7  Castles,  Q  takes  Kt,  8  Kt  takes  Kt  wilhan 
advantage.  N.  B.— 7  B  takes  P  ch  would  nut  turn  out  well  f 
White. 

^ei  The  fighting  since  the  opening  moves,  if  not  free  from 
grounds  for  exception,  especially  on  \\ hite's  part,  has  been  on  the 
whole  fairly  well  fought.  Black  has  a  slight  advantage,  and  it  may 
be  assumed  that  "While  would  be  content  with  a  draw.  'I  he  onus, 
therefore  Pes  upon  Black,  who,  if  he  play  to  win  against  White's 
well-defended  position,  must  necessarily  incur  risks.  There  is  this 
much,  however,  to  be  said,  that  with  Knight  against  Bishop,  and 
having  regard  to  the  enemy's  doubled  Pawn,  Black  is  quite  justi- 
fied in  trying  to  win. 

(f)  Black,  being  in  perfect  possession  of  the  King's  file,  is  in  a 
position  to  make  all  profitable  preliminary  moves,  such  as  P  to 
KR4  and  K  to  B2.  1  ne  former  need  not  necessarily  be  followed 
up  by  P  to  R5,  though  in  some  contingencies  such  further  advance 
would  be  good. 

(g)  K  to  B2  or  P  to  KR4  would  still  be  our  choice,  not  minding 
if  me  Rook  and  Queen  be  changed  off,  for  Black  would  then  have 
a  promising  end  game. 

(h)  Intended  on  his  last  move.  It  is,  of  course,  a  great  blunder. 
One  would  think  that  he  must  have  forgotten  that  Kt  to  K5  and 
Kt  takes  Q  would  take  two  moves. 

(i)  Thinking,  perhaps,  to  draw,  but  such  positions  are  never 
drawn. 

(j)  The  game  is  lost,  however  he  plays.  White  has,  in  fact, 
three  strings  to  his  bow.  He  can  get  his  King  to  QB3,  and  then 
play  P  to  U_Kt4;  or  conduct  his  Bishop  by  way  of  B6  to  Kt7,  as  in 
the  text;  or,  keeping  his  King  at  K3,  play  B  to  KKt4,  so  as  to 
break   through  easily  if  the   Bishop  be   taken,   or  win,  as  in  the 


.  iy  1 

actual  game,  if  the  KRP  goes  to  R4 


Doctor  Zukertort,  in  response  to  the  challenge  of  Herr  Steinitz 
to  play  him  a  match  at  the  Paris  Chess  Club  upon  the  doctor's  re- 
turn to  Europe,  writes  as  follows :  "  I  do  not  propose  to  play  Herr 
Steinitz  outside  of  London .  Neither  of  us  is  a  member  of  the  Paris 
Chess  Club.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  I  will  only  nlay  in  the 
St.  George's  Club,  of  which  I  am  captain.  I  will  play  Herr  Stein- 
itz in  any  respectable  club  in  London." 


On  Tuesday,  January  13th,  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England,  Mr. 
Blackburne  played  twenty-two  simultaneous  games,  of  which  he 
won  nineteen,  lost  one  (to  Mr.  F.  Downey),  and  drew  two  (with 
Miss  Kate  Spencc  and  Mr.  J.  Campbell,  respectively);  and  on 
Thursday,  the  151I1,  he  played  eight  games,  simultaneous  and  blind- 
fold, at  the  Newcastle  Art  Gallery,  of  which  he  won  five,  lost  one 
(to  Mr.  Zellner),  and  drew  two  (with  Messrs.  J.  Nicholson  and  W. 
Park,  respectively). 

They  say  that  Miss  Ellen  Terry  went  into  a  Chicago 
store  the  other  day,  looked  over  some  phot.  and 

then  picked  up  one  of  herself  and  asked  the 
was, 
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HOW    TO    EAT. 

By  Charles  Monselet. 


[Charles  Monselet  is  one  of  the  most  famous  French  gastronom- 
ers of  the  day.  He  is  also  a  witty  and  brilliant  chroniqueur. 
He  resides  in  Paris,  and  has  been  dubbed  the  "  Mark  Twain  "  of 
French  literature.  His  remarks  on  how  to  eat  and  what  to  eat 
will  be  followed  with  much  interest  by  our  readers.] 

That  man  was  right  who  said  that  the  stomach  was  the 
stronghold  of  the  human  body.  It  is  the  key  to  all  else- 
health,  merriment,  and  pleasure.  The  stomach  lords  it 
over  the  brain.  Theophile  Gautier,  who  was  at  times 
slow  with  his  copy,  would  say  to  Dr.  Cabarrus,  his  medical 
adviser,  "  Doctor,  give  me  something  to  eat  and  drink  that 
will  induce  me  to  write,"  and  the  doctor — who  was  also 
Emile  de  Girardin's  medical  adviser— gave  him  the  some- 
thing he  wanted,  so  that  Theophile  Gautier  was  enabled 
to  spin  out  another  feuilkton. 

To  have  the  mastery  over  one's  stomach,  how  grand! 
To  have  the  secret  of  one's  appetite,  what  a  triumph !  Is 
not  this  the  object  to  which  all  our  efforts  should  tend, 
and  should  we  not  bear  ever  in  mind  D'Aigrefeuille's  dig- 
nified retort,  when  Cambaceres  said  to  him:  "  D'Aigre- 
feuille,  you  are  on  the  high  road  to  indigestion."  "  I  know- 
it,  monseigneur!" 

The  great  point  in  eating  is  to  know  what  one  needs,  and 
how  far  one  may  go.  The  reader  may  believe  it  or  not, 
but  the  fact  is  that  many  researches  in  cookery  have  often- 
times been  stimulated  by  an  anxious  feeling  for  the  public 
weal.    I  beara  tender  interest  toward  articles  of  nutriment. 

********* 

Good  feeding  is  to  be  met  with  in  all  conditions  of  life. 
Such  is  the  aphorism  that  I  have  boldly  inscribed  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  The  pleasures  of  the  palate  are  with- 
in the  province  of  both  rich  and  poor.  The  sumptuous 
pheasant  is  on  a  par  with  omelette  au  lard. 

There  is  la  grande  cuisine  and  la  petite  cuisine. 

The  former  is  essentially  French.  It  includes  the  com- 
plicated and  high-fangled  potages  or  soups,  such  as  bisque, 
puree  de  gibier,  crimes  de  blanc,  de  volatile,  and  a"avelines, 
turtle  and  oyster  soups,  or  a  la  Bagration;  the  superb 
fishes,  such  as  carp  from  the  Rhine  a  la  Cltambord,  big 
pike  glace,  saumon  a  la  Regence,  perch  ait  vin  de  Champagne, 
sturgeon  pique,  alose  with  its  silvery  corselet;  then  come 
the  finer  pieces  of  meat,  the  smoking  viands,  the  imposing 
braises,  filets  mignons,  scallops,  eminces,  epigrammes;  then 
the  proud  feathery  tribe,  the  classic  turkey  with  truffles, 
the  capon  a  la  cavaliire,  the  highly  savory  duck,  the  poulet 
a  la  Reine,  a  la  d'Escars,  a  la  hussarde,  a  la  Saint-Floren- 
tin,  the  moorcock  and  moorhen;  then  the  army  of  big 
game,  the  wild  boar  with  its  recherche  haunches,  the  bear 
from  the  Tyrol,  the  roebuck  of  the  Ardennes,  the  fallow- 
deer  from  the  Nivernais;  then  again  the  magnificent 
pheasant,  the  red-footed  partridge,  the  coy  quail,  the  fat 
ortolan,  the  snipe,  and  other  such  like  small  birds;  in 
short,  everything  that  goes  to  make  the  broad  old  earth 
assume  the  aspect  of  a  gigantic  larder. 

There  is  nothing,  for  instance,  so  majestic  as  a  turbot 
grille  a  la  Laguipierre.  The  eminent  cook,  who  gave  his 
name  to  the  dish,  speaks  of  the  preliminaries  as  of  the 
highest  importance.  It  needs  a  large-sized  grill,  well 
lubricated  with  a  cloth  steeped  in  oil,  and  then  placed  on 
a  broad,  low  fire,  which  is  made  to  rise  on  every  side  above 
the  grill,  so  as  to  concentrate  the  heat-rays  upon  the  fish. 
Live  embers  must  be  added  as  the  cooking  of  the  fish 
proceeds.  When  it  takes  on  a  light  golden  hue,  baste  with 
the  juice  of  its  own  seasoning,  and  tum  it  over.  Add  a 
fresh  layer  of  embers.  The  cooking  may  be  accounted 
over  as  soon  as  the  flesh  yields  readily  to  the  finger.  Put 
on  a  dish,  and  serve  up  with  a  ragout  of  mushrooms  and 
mussels  a  la  hollandaise,  a  portion  of  which  must  be  set 
apart  in  a  sauce-boat. 

"  I,  for  the  first  time,  served  up  this  piece  at  the  ta- 
ble of  the  Prince  Regent,  in  England,"  said  Laguipierre, 
with  evident  pride. 

*****  *** 

But  la  grande  cuisine  is  not  within  the  reach  of  every- 
body. Luckily  we  have  in  that  which  Antonin  Careme 
call  la  cuisine  ordinaire,  or  every-day  cooking,  pleasures  of 
an  order  not  to  be  despised.  It  extends  all  the  way  be- 
tween pot-au-feu  (or  what  we  call  bouilli  beef)  and  ceufs  a 
la  neige,  including  the  various  kinds  of  ragouts :  civets  de 
lievre,  blanquettes  de  veau,  pieds  de  mouton,  a  la  pottlette, 
poitrines  an  salsifis,  beef  a  la  mode,  rognons  sautes,  etc.,  etc. 
If  these  are  not  fashionable  dishes,  they  may,  at  any  rate, 
be  accounted  good  and  wholesome. 

Among  all  these  at  once  substantial  and  inexpensive 
rations,  the  abattis  de  dinde  a  la  bourgeoise  holds  an  honor- 
able place.  I  will  here  devote  a  few  lines  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  most  savory  dish. 

Abattis  or  (if  we  adopt  the  less  usual  orthography  of  the 
French  Academy)  abatis  de  dinde  are  what  we  call  turkey 
giblets.  _  These  must  be  chosen  fresh,  tender,  and  fat. 
Scald,  singe,  and  thoroughly  clean.  Slice  the  neck  into 
three,  the  pinions  into  two,  and  the  gizzard  into  four  pieces, 
taking  care  to  lay  aside  the  gravel-bag  in  the  latter,  and 
the  head,  which  is  ugly.  Reserve  the  liver  for  cooking  ten 
minutes  before  serving. 

Put  a  good  lump  of  butter  rolled  in  fine  flour  into  a  stew- 
pan  with  a  thin,  broad  slice  of  bacon;  then  place  on  a 
large  fire,  and,  when  in  full  fry,  add  the  giblets,  and  let  the 
whole  stew  for  seven  or  eight  minutes'. 

Pour  on  gently  some  hot  broth,  add  a  bouquet  garni 
(parsley,  chervil,  thyme,  sage,  laurel,  leeks,  etc.),  with  two 
onions,  in  each  of  which  a  clove  is  inserted.  Let  the  whole 
boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so;  then  add  turnips,  red  po- 
tatoes, four  or  five  slices  of  carrot,  and  a  small  root  of  cel- 
ery. Do  not  peel  your  turnips,  only  scrape  them,  as  the 
slightest  departure  from  the  manner  ot  preparing  this  fine 
old  ragout,  would  mar  its  homely  grace  and  natural  sim- 
plicity. 

That  is  why  a  little  bit  of  sugar  is  indispensable. 

Cook  for  one  hour  and  a  half. 

Ten  minutes  before  the  time  is  up,  take  the  liver  as 
slwve  mentioned,  and  add  it  to  the  rest. 

'   ke  away  the  fat  very  carefully,  and  suppress  the  bou- 


Serve  on  a  dish  with  the  giblets  in  the  middle — the  pin- 
ions on  top — and  the  vegetables  all  around. 

It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  be  more  precise  and  clear. 
With  the  foregoing  directions,  any  housewife  with  the  least 
gumption  will  be  enabled  to  prepare  a  dish  of  turkey  gib- 
lets with  turnips;  and  her  guests,  to  use  a  homely  expres- 
sion, will  not  fail  to  "  Hck  their  chops  over  it  "  to  the  last 
morsel. 

Beware,  however,  of  the  treacherous  turnip.  If  not  ex- 
cellent, it  is  abominable. 


After  this  cuisine  bourgeoise  or  middle  class,  we  have  the 
more  plebeian  pabulum  of  la  cuisine  populaire.  Nor  should 
the  latter  be  despised — far  from  it.  How  often,  when  obliged 
to  walk  around  and  hail  my  cabby  from  the  threshold  of  a 
cabaret  on  the  Quai  Voltaire,  have  my  nasal  organs  been 
tickled  by  the  savory  smell  of  wholesome  victuals,  and  my 
sight  made  glad  at  sight  of  the  well-cooked  food  set  before 
him.  On  the  first  occasion,  Mai  Ire  Jean  was  feasting  on  a 
superb  haricot  of  mutton;  the  second  time  he  was  in  the 
act  of  plunging  his  spoon  into  a  plentiful  bowl  of  cabbage 
soup,  from  which  arose  a  whirling  cloud  of  fragrant  fumes. 

Shall  I  avow  the  fact,  Master  John?  Well,  I  experi- 
enced at  the  time  a  feeling  of  envy,  which  as  often  occurs 
as  I  think  of  it.  Yes,  you  are  a  lucky  rogue,  and  you 
have  a  thousand  excuses  for  being  one.  You  can  eat  what 
you  like,  and  especially  that  unctuous  commonplace  fare, 
which  is  denied  to  rank  and  fashion,  while  the  beau  monde, 
poor  gentlefolk,  are  condemned  never  to  forego  la  cuisine 
noble  and  to  eat  truffles  all  the  days  of  their  life.  They  are 
to  be  pitied,  in  very  truth.  You,  John,  can  feast  when 
you  list  off  a  miroton,  or  ingest  a  whole  quagmire  of  red 
haricots  a  Tituvee,  smacking  of  Roussillon  wine  and  ba- 
con. Nothing  prevents  you  from  buying  two  sous'  worth  of 
fried  potatoes  in  a  coffin  of  paper,  from  the  street-vender, 
and  gobbling  them  at  leisure.  Master  John,  you  little  wot 
the  number  of  solemn  individuals  who  cast  a  longing  look 
on  that  inviting  esculent  as  they  walk  along,  of  so  deli- 
ciously  golden  a  hue,  and  frizzling  so  merrily  in  its  pan  of 
grease.  If  they  only  dared!  But  they  don't,  you  see,  and 
pass  on,  with  a  sigh. 

And  j,  too,  am  loath  to  come  down  one  more  round  of 
the  social  ladder;  for  there  is,  in  fact,  a  circle  lower  yet. 
After  the  choice,  the  homely,  and  the  plebeian  dishes, 
there  are  those — well,  the  reverse  of  respectable,  les plats 
canaille  (real  vulgar  dishes). 

But  let  us  get  back  to  a  purer  atmosphere.  An  English- 
man, at  once  thoughtful  and  ingenious,  gave  himself  up 
one  day  to  a  strange  speculation.  He  imagined  an  epi- 
cure, after  the  manner  of  Grimod  de  la  Reyniere  or  Lord 
Seldon,  placed,  at  seventy  years  of  age,  on  the  summit  of 
a  lofty  eminence,  whence  his  eye  may  embrace  all  the 
things  that  have  served  to  appease  the  pangs  of  hunger  of 
such  a  gourmand  since  he  first  had  an  appetite  for  solid 
food. 

Our  most  renowned  nomenclators,  Homer  and  Tasso; 
Martin,  the  painter,  whose  works  offer  in  every  case  a  vast 
accumulation  of  things  on  canvas;  and  the  author  of  Le 
Ventre  de  Paris  and  Au  Bonheur  des  Dames,  would  recoil 
at  sight  of  such  an  enormous  concourse  of  animals  and 
vegetables.  In  an  extensive  plain  might  be  seen  grazing 
all  the  oxen,  calves,  and  sheep  he  had  eaten;  from  the 
wheat  whereof  his  bread  was  made  escape  thousands  of 
larks,  quails,  and  young  partridges,  which  have  decked 
his  table.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  flows  a  river,  which  is  all 
the  wine,  and  its  tributary  streams,  which  are  all  the  cor- 
dials and  the  tea,  drank  by  the  amiable  septuagenarian  in 
his  day.  In  the  river  swim  the  fish  which  were'his  delight, 
and  on  its  banks  swarm  the  ducks  and  drakes  and  the  rab- 
bits whereon  his  cook  continually  made  such  sanguinary 
onslaughts.  An  important  fortification,  including  a  triple 
row  of  tarts  and  puddings,  piled  on  numerous  layers  of 
watermelons,  winds  around  the  base  of  the  acclivity; 
while  at  stated  intervals  large  barrels  of  rice,  allspice,  and 
pepper  project  outward,  like  so  many  pieces  of  ordnance. 

Our  century  has  made  large  strides  in  the  art  of  feeding. 
First  came  Grimod  de  la  Reyniere,  with  his  Almanach  des 
Gourmands,  which  he  published  for  eight  consecutive 
years;  later  on,  during  the  Restoration,  Bnllat-Savarin  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  with  his  Physiologie  du  Gout,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  Careme,  with  his  own  well-digested  work. 
The  labors  of  Bernard  and  Jules  Gouffe  have  since  upheld 
the  traditions  of  the  French  gastronomic  school. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  modems  have  not  been  over- 
prodigal  in  their  praise  of  Baron  Brisse.  He  was  a  typi- 
cal, perhaps  a  transcendent,  epicure,  and,  as  such,  deserv- 
ing of  encomium.  His  corpulence  was  such  that  the  Paris 
cabmen  denied  him  the  use  of  their  vehicles.  He  was, 
however,  little  ruffled  at  this  refusal  on  their  part,  and 
rather  took  vanity  from  the  thought  that  he  was  one  of  the 
very  few  in  the  gay  capital  to  whom  such  a  thing  could 
happen.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  criterion  of  an  author 
were  his  weight,  Baron  Brisse  would  have  been  without  a 
compeer. 

I  first  made  his  acquaintance  at  the  charming  dinners 
given  by  Monsieur  Opigez-Gagelin,  at  his  private  house  in 
the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  where  every  Sunday  I  met  Benja- 
min Antier,  Roger  de  Beauvoir,  Mahiet  de  la  Chesneraye, 
Countess  Dash,  and  other  guests.  His  verve  delighted  me, 
although  somewhat  vehement  and  raffish.  He  was  then  at 
the  height  of  his  culinary  reputation,  and  had  just  brought 
out  his  journal  La  Salle  a  Manger. 

About  that  time  Emile  de  Girardin  got  him  to  compose 
the  bill  of  fare  for  his  subscribers,  and  his  menus  got  to  be 
quite  the  rage.  The  baron,  who  had  considerable  powers 
of  persuasion— he  was  of  provincial  stock,  from  Nimes  or 
Barbentane — induced  his  patron  to  give  some  of  those  din- 
ners he  was  so  well  qualified  to  arrange.  Monsieur  France, 
the  director  of  the  organ  La  Presse,  was  present  at  one  of 
these  convivial  bouts,  where  he,  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
guests  that  evening,  wore  the  white  apron  and  the  white 
cotton  cap  of  the  chef  de  cuisine. 

Until  his  last  hour  Baron  Brisse  fought  the  good  fight  of 
gastronomy.  Death  found  him  with  a  fork  in  one  hand 
and  a  pen  in  the  other.  In  the  modest  village  of  Chatill- 
ion,  where  he  now  lies  digesting  his  life,  I  propose  that  the 
following  simple  words  be  inscribed  on  his  tombstone : 
"Serve  foil" 


LITERARY   NOTES. 

"  Old  Mark  Langston,  a  Tale  of  Duke's  Creek,"  is  a  Southern 
story  of  great  interest,  by  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston.  Published 
by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 

"Aunt  Charlotte's  Stories  of  American  History"  is  a  volume 
written  after  the  "Peter  Parley  "  style,  for  the  easier  education  of 
children.  Its  authors  are  Charlotte  M.  Yonge  and  H.  Hastings 
Weld,  D.  D.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  fur 
sale  by  James  T.  White  &  Co.,  23  Dupont  Street. 


Miscellany :  The  Beacon — the  new  weekly  which  will  shortly  ap- 
pear in  Boston — is  to  be  an  eight-page  paper  of  six  columns.  It 
will  give  a  continued  novel,  with  a  weekly  illustration,  short 
stories  and  poems,  a  sermon,  and  criticisms  and  correspondence. 
All  its  matter  will  be  original;  and  it  proposes  to  keep  itself  a 
purely  literary  paper  of  a  high  standard.  It  will  present  every  " 
week  a  large  humorous  and  satirical  cartoon;  but  it  will  not  print 

matter  allied   to   sport    or  daily  news. Holman   Hunt,    the 

artist,  believes  that  Shakespeare's  sonnets  were  addressed,  not  to 
any  unknown  love  or  cherished  male  friend,  but  to  his  wite,  Anne 
Hathaway.  When  confronted  by  the  argument  that  all  this  ex- 
quisite fondness  could  not  be  intended  for  the  lady  to  whom  the 
poet  left  the  slighting  legacy  of  a  second-best  bed,  he  replies  that 
as  it  was  then  English  law  and  custom  that  a  man  s  heir  should  in- 
herit his  best  bed,  Shakespeare  gave  the  choicest  that  he  could 
legally  give  to  his  widow.  So  strongly  has  the  fair  image  of  Anne 
Shakespeare  impressed  itself  on  Mr.  Hunt's  mind  that  he  has  been 

painting   a  very   beautiful  and   noble  picture   of  her. "The 

Bread  Winners,"  says  the  7'rioujze,  continues  to  funish  material 
for  comment  to  the  paragraphists— not  always  fair.  A  good  many 
papers  have  pretended  to  find  a  Hibernicism — which  they  charge 
upon  the  author — in  Mrs.  Belding's  saying  that  "a  young  lady's 
name  ought  not  to  be  printed  more  than  twice  in  her  lifetime,  and 
one  of  these  should  be  her  funeral  notice."  These  clever  critics 
seem  quite  unaware  that  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  such  speeches 
put  into  Mrs.  Belding's  mouth;  which  are  entirely  consistent  with 
the  character  given  her  of  unrefined  common  sense  and  blundering 
expression.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  author  of  the  "Bread 
Winners  "  is  sometimes  too  Saxon — he  (or  she)  is  certainly  never 

Irish. Mr.  Sala  wants  somebody  to  write  a  book  on   "The 

Extent  to  which  History  has  been  falsified  by  Poets  and  Paint- 
ers." A  writer  in  the  Catholic  World  presents  as  a  subject  of  one 
chapter  the  story  of  the  Cenci.  He  writes  of  the  beautitul 
Beatrice  as  of  an  utterly  depraved  wretch. 


Ten  years  ago  the  historical  and  scientific  world  had,  after  a 
century  of  controversy,  arrived  at  a  complete  agreement  and  un- 
derstanding that  the  story  of  Troy  and  its  famous  siege  was  a  pretty 
fable,  invented  for  the  amusement  and  edification  of  story-loving 
Greeks,  and  that  the  fiction  was  only  another  form  of  the  oft-re- 
peated allegory  of  the  storming  of  heaven  by  the  giant  mortals. 
This  had  been  the  conclusion  ot  Grote,  and  it  was  the  decision  of 
the  great  Niebuhr  school  of  historians  and  critics.  But  Doctor 
Henry  Schliemann  was  strong  in  the  belief  that  Charlemagne  and 
Cyrus  are  the  heroes  of  romance  only  because  they  were  first  oi  all 
heroes  of  reality,  and  that  for  the  same  reason  the  exploits  of 
Achilles  and  Ajax  must  have  some  basis  of  reality.  In  this  idea 
he  was  ably  supported  by  several  of  the  ablest  men  in  Germany,  of 
whom  none  greater  could  there  be  than  the  renowned  Curtius. 
Doctor  Schliemann  proceeded  in  the  explorations  with  untiring  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  consequence  is  that  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  have  become  to  us  men  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  recov- 
ery of  long  cherished  but  recently  lost  conceptions  is  now  assured 
by  the  unassailable  proofs  of  excavations,  and  the  universal  ac- 
knowledgment accorded  them  in  the  world  of  science.  The  ex- 
plorer in  his  first  excavations  at  Troy  discovered  what  he  consid- 
ered to  be  the  Ilium  of  Homer,  and  he  so  slated  in  his  "Ilios"; 
but  later  explorations,  made  in  1882,  under  the  patronage  and  pro- 
tection of  Prince  Bismarck,  bring  to  light  new  and  important  facts 
which  are  now  embodied  in  a  new  volume  of  great  interest  entitled 
"Troja."  The  latest  results  reached  in  this  new  exploration  are 
embodied  in  the  following:  It  is  proved  that  in  a  remote  anti- 
quity there  was  in  the  plain  of  Troy  a  large  city  destroyed  by  a 
feartul  catastrophe,  which  had  on  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  only  its 
acropolis,  with  its  temples  and  the  few  other  large  edifices  (thought 
to  comprise  historic  Troy  in  the  first  excavations),  while  the  lower 
city  extended  in  an  easterly,  southerly,  and  westerly  direction,  on 
the  site  of  the  later  Ilium,  and  that  consequently  this  city  answers 
perfectly  to  the  Homeric  description  of  the  sacred  Ilios.  The  pre- 
tensions of  the  small  city  on  the  Bali  Dagh  to  be  the  site  of  Iroy 
are  destroyed,  and  the  town  is  proved  to  date  from  a  much  later 
time.  The  volume  is  very  carefully  illustrated,  annotated,  and  in- 
dexed, and  possesses  some  admirable  maps.  Published  by  Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


Announcements:  Tennyson,  who  is  now  carefully  and  conveni- 
ently called  by  the  English  journals,  not  "baron"  nor  "lord," 
but  "the  laureate,"  will  shortly  print  his  poet  dramas  or  dramatic 

poems,   "The  Cup"  and  "The  Jralcon." There  is  a  rumor 

that  Mr.  William  Black  and  Mr.  Abbey  are  at  work  on  another 
new  novel — Mr.  Abbey,  of  course,  doing  the  illustrating  only. 
The  first  num!>er  of  a  new  series  of  The  Book-Buyer,  a  sum- 
mary of  American  and  foreign  literature,  has  just  appeared  in  New- 
York.  It  is  well  edited,  and  makes  a  valuable  addition  to  the  lite- 
rary press. A  new  portrait  of  Tennyson  will  accompany  the 

edition  of  his  works  which  the  Macmillans  are  bringing  out. 

Miss  Robinson  is  preparing  a  volume  for  the  "Eminent  W;omen 

Series' — one  upon  Margaret  oi   Valois,   (^tueen  of  Navarre. 

Two  books  at  least,  it  is  said,  will  be  the  result  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
visit  to  this  country — the  volume  containing  the  lectures  he  has 
given  here,  and  (in  the  autumn)  the  record  of  his  impressions  of 

people  and  things  in  America. Mr  John   Habberton  is  said 

to  deal  with  important  social  questions  in  a  serial  novel  which  he 
has  nearly  completed.     The  publication  of  this  story  will  be  begun 

in  the  spring,  in  the  new  Chicago  weekly,  The  Cunent. Mr. 

Charles  Reade's  new  novel  is  coming  out,  not  in  one  English  mag- 
azine, but  in  a  number  of  provincial  newspapers. Amhony 

Trollope's  last  completed  novel,  "An  Old  Man's  Love,"  will  soon 
be  published  by  the  Blackwoods. The  first  parody  of  the  col- 
lection of  parodies  on  Tennyson's  poems  is  one  which  appeared  in 
The  Snob,  the  undergraduate  journal  which  Thackeray  conducted 
for  eleven  weeks  in  1S29.  It  is  said  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  nov- 
elist himself,  and  cleverly  travesties  the  prize  poem,  "Timbuctoo." 
The  most  frequently  parodied  poem,  as  one  might  expect,  is  "The 

May  yueen." Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  and  Mr.  George  Henschel 

have  hit  upon  a  very  original  subject  Tor  their  proposed  comic 
opera.  Mr.  Howells  will  have  finished  by  the  first  of  March  the 
story  for  Harpers  which  he  is  now  engaged  upon;  and  he  and  his 
collaborator  will  then  begin   their  daily  work    together.     The  plot 

is  already  entirely  laid  out. Walter  Besant,  the  novelist,  is 

writing  a  new  story,  called  "Julia."    It  will  appear  in  the  English 

Illustrated  Magazine. '1  he  English  poetess,  Miss  Robinson, 

is  about  to  bring  out  a  new  volume  of  poems — mostly  tragic  sto- 
ries of  country  life — to  which  she  gives  the  name  of  "The  New- 
Arcadia." Le  Messager  Franco-Amertcain  prints  a  capacious 

and  interesting  eight-page  paper  on  Sundays,  it  is  now  publish- 
ing a  romance,  "  The  New  Wandering  Jew,"  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Paulin  Niboyet.     It  is  a  story  of  the  anti-Semitic  war  which  raged 

in  Trieste  from  1829  to  1840. Literary  Life  is  a  valuable  little 

periodical  just  begun  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,~and  devoted  to  authors 
and  their  books. Herbert  Spencer  is  writing  an  article  en- 
titled "The  New  Toryism,"  for  the  Contemporary  Review.  It  is 
the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Spencer  on 
cunent  political  topics. 
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CHIT-CHAT. 


Unanimity  among  the  newspapers  is  a  beautiful  and  fra- 
ternal thing.  It  is  unusual,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  only  happens 
when  they  are  all  wrong  together.  After  the  auspicious 
opening  of  the  opera  season  ihey  all  disagreed  radically 
upon  everything  else,  but  they  all  maintained  that  Signor 
Baldanza  subdued  the  strength  of  his  style  to  meet  the 
weakness  of  his  surroundings. 

This  hints  at  a  rare  entente  cordiale  existing  in  the  corps. 
It  also  tells  plainly  that  during  the  marriage  scene  in  "  Lu- 
cia" the  entire  newspaper  fraternity  must  have  been  out 
taking  a  drink.  If  Signor  Baldanza  was  repressing  himself 
then,  I  should  not  care  to  be  within  Creedmoor  distance 
when  he  breaks  loose. 

There  was  a  brief  but  spirited  scene  of  collar-and-elbow 
wrestling,  which  gave  to  the  familiar  old  opera  quite  a  new 
and  different  interest. 

Abbott  rallied  to  the  call  as  promptly  as  Baldanza,  and 
during  the  first  few  moments  the  contest  was  quite  equal. 
They  dodged,  and  parried,  and  jumped  around  the  stage, 
and  got  entangled  among  the  referees,  much  to  the  alarm 
of  that  gentry,  but  with  no  serious  result. 

The  tenor  proving  to  be  more  slippery  than  the  soprano 
had  anticipated,  she  concluded  to  try  Whistler's  dodge, 
and  butted  her  head  at  his  breast.  This  enraged  the  little 
Italian  to  such  a  degree  that  he  summoned  all  his  strength 
to  his  aid,  and  he  had  his  opponent  half  way  to  the  floor  in 
a  jiffy.  Abbott's  presence  of  mind  did  not  desert  her,  and 
she  concluded  to  try  the  famous  Muldoon  bridge.  Bal- 
danza read  the  coming  arch  in  her  eye,  and  anticipated 
her  with  his  master-stroke.  He  grabbed  her  by  the  brace- 
lets and  -shook  her  as  a  terrier  shakes  a  rat,  until  she  was 
as  limp  as  a  yard  of  cambric.  Then  he  let  out  a  note  that 
shook  the  house  until  the  chandeliers  quivered,  and  made 
a  triumphant  exit,  like  a  little  Italian  chanticleer,  just  as 
Emma's  shoulders  both  touched  the  floor. 

The  dour  and  glowering  master  of  Ravenswood  was  a 
suckling  babe  compared  with  this  ferocious  fellow.  And 
this  is  what  the  critics  call  Baldanza  repressed!  In  the 
face  of  such  opposition  the  whole  muscular  community 
has  temporarily  retired.  Nothing  has  been  heard  of  them 
since  the  operatic  wrestling-match. 

Baldanza's  chest  notes  are  the  fashion.  But  people  are 
purists  nowadays,  and  do  not  care  to  see  the  arts  mixed. 
If  ever  Baldanza  be  cast  with  a  muscular  Italian  diva,  like 
Montaldo,  for  instance,  when  he  is  likely  to  get  on  an  art- 
istic rampage,  the  odds  are  fair,  and  the  bout  will  have  a 
muscular  interest.  But  if  he  be  cast  again  with  a  compar- 
atively under-sized  and  fragile  prima  donna,  it  would  be 
simple  chivalry  to  go  to  Alameda  and  listen  to  him  by  tel- 
ephone. 

********* 

Gilbert,  in  the  libretto  of  "  Princess  Ida,"  pays  tribute 
to  the  latest  fad  in  verse-making  with  this  little  rhyme: 

"  Oh,  dainty  trio-let, 
Oh,  fragrant  violet, 
Oh,  gentle   heigho-let 
(Or  little  sigh.)" 

This  curious  diminutive  is  the  very  essence  of  delicate 
burlesque.  All  the  others  who  have  attacked  the  boudoir 
poets  have  rung  upon  the  "  dotlet  on  the  i"  with  jingles 
which  were  Jumboesque  as  compared  with  this  little  touch. 
Tearlets  and  sighlets  have  been  tossed  off  by  the  score, 
but  a  heigho-let  is  the  very  infinitesimal  of  a  sigh,  the  very 
gentlest  exhalation  of  mild  unhappiness  that  ever  moved  a 
slightly  perturbed  bosom.  It  is  one  of  the  clean,  incisive 
cuts  which  only  the  skillful  hand  can  make.  The  little 
parenthesis,  too.  It  suggests,  naively,  that  the  fancy  is  too 
light  for  the  gross,  ordinary  understanding  to  catch.  It 
does  a  double  office.  It  gives  him  an  extra  line,  an  easy 
rhyme,  and  makes  clear  his  little  prank  of  thought. 

What  will  they  think  of  -us  in  1984  if  Gilbert  continues 
to  write !  It  is  the  stage  which  transmits  the  manners  of 
the  time.  When  the  salon  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery 
was  in  full  blast,  that  eminent  French  maiden  had  such  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  its  importance  that  all  of  its  members 
took  names  to  themselves,  and  habitually  lived  in  false 
roles.  One  of  them  was  appointed  to  chronicle  the  doings 
of  the  habitues — to  become  the  laureate  of  the  drawing- 
room,  as  it  were,  for  the  benefit  or  posterity.  But  posterity 
knows  little  about  them.  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery  ought 
to  have  had  herself  and  the  affectations  of  her  salon  put  in 
a  play.  We  learn  something  of  the  mincing  affectations  of 
English  high-life,  a  hundred  years  ago,  from  Lady  Teazle's 
little  imitation  at  Mrs.  Candour's  kettle-drum.  Moliere 
attacked  the  foibles  of  the  salons  of  his  times  in  "  Les 
Precieuses  Ridicules."  The  brief  dominion  of  .Esthesia 
will  go  down  to  posterity  in  "  Patience."  It  will  live 
longer  than  any  work  of  Gilbert's,  unless  his  practical 
eye  should  see  the  wide  field  which  opens  itself  allur- 
ingly before  him — unless  he  comes  to  America,  incorpo- 
rates himself  with  us  for  a  while,  and  puts  the  American 
Anglo-mania  in  a  libretto.  He  is  the  only  man  of  the  time 
who  could  touch  its  absurdities  lightly  and  skillfully.  It 
would  be  his  magnum  opus. 

******** 

Why  does  not  some  one  put  down  the  brakes  on  our 
local  writers,  and  keep  them  from  giving  away  the  secrets 
of  the  village.  If  there  is  anything  a  Californian  thorough- 
ly enjoys,  it  is  to  sit  upon  a  New  Y'orker,  and  to  affect  to 
fail  to  see  anything  overwhelming  in  New  York.  They 
like  best  to  say  that  the  place  is  really  small,  and  that  all 
of  it  lies  between  Fourteenth  Street  and  Twenty-sixth.  I 
was  reading  the  diary  of  a  distinguished  man  the  other 
day,  who  complained  that  London  was  so  small  that  he 
was  continually  meeting  the  same  little  circle  of  people  at 
dinner,  ball,  opera,  or  church.  It  reminded  me  of  any 
returned  Californian's  description  of  the  big,  bustling, 
wonderful,  rich  city,  where  the  pulse  beats  like  a  trip- 
hammer all  the  year  round,  and  the  Californian  loses  his 
breath  and  does  not  recover  it  till  he  is  half-way  home. 

Meantime,  the  New  Yorkers  are  so  oblivious  of  us  that 
one  of  the  habitues  of  Delmonico's,  where  Californians 
most  do  congregate,  when  bound  for  this  city  some  time 
last  year  gravely  consulted  one  of  the  Californians  as  to 
whether  it  would  not  be  wise  for  him  to  bring  a  lot  oi 


tinned  meats  and  other  luxuries  of  the  table  to  a  country 
where  he  was  morally  certain  we  lived,  if  not  on  grizzly 
steaks,  at  least  on  a  customary  diet  of  friiolesarxA  tortillas. 

In  this  oblivion  lies  our  safety.  And  yet,  who  knows 
what  New  Yorker  might  by  some  strange  chance  fall  upon 
a  California  paper,  some  one  of  those  issued  lately,  which 
gravely  describe  the  costume  of  the  gentlemen  at  the 
opera.  A  woman's  dress  is  always  describable.  Its  numer- 
ous changes  and  its  vast  expense  demand  the  compliment 
of  a  description.  But  it  is  something  adjacent  to  an  in- 
sult to  report  a  man's  being  in  full-dress.  A  spike-tailed 
coat  should  go  upon  him  by  instinct  as  naturally  as  it 
should  fail  to  occur  to  him  when  it  is  not  admissible.  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  mere  habiliment,  it  is  a  social  form. 
It  would  be  just  as  consistent  to  report  that  he  took  his 
soup  from  the  side  of  a  spoon  rather  than  the  point,  as  to 
report  that  he  went  to  the  opera  in  "  ball-room  attire,"  as 
one  exact  writer  puts  it. 

Now  and  then  a  dress-suit  arises  upon  the  field  of  vision 
which  is  interesting  per  se.  Such  a  one  was  recently  the 
despair  and  envy  of  the  young  gentlemen  whom  it  ac- 
companied on  the  rounds. 

The  trousers  were  a  dream.  The  coat  wasamiracle.  But 
the  actual  resplendence  of  the  outfit  lay  in  the  waistcoat. 
There  was  not  very  much  of  it  either.  It  was  an  impres- 
sionist waistcoat,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  had  been  scooped 
away.  But  it  bore  the  look  of  having  been  scooped  by  an 
ancestral  shield,  with  a  decided  clip,  as  a  pastry  cook  uses 
a  cake-cutter.  It  left  a  shield-shaped  expanse  of  linen  as 
broad  and  shining  as  a  poet's  summer's  sea,  and  the  gen- 
eral effect  was  indescribably  dazzling. 

The  California  guides  asked  their  friends :  "  Have  you 
met  Yan  Wrestler,  or  Yan  Swartout,  or  Yan  Tujfel? 
Charming  fellows! — charming  fellows!"  But  they  never 
asked:  "Have  you  met  Forest?"  But  they  went  about 
asking  each  other,  with  bated  breath  and  awe-stricken  eyes : 
" Have  you  dropped  on  Forest's  dress-suit?"  Great  was 
the  sensation  caused  by  this  especial  bit  of  gorgeousness : 
yet  upon  our  honor,  O  scribes ! — by  our  halidom ! — nay, 
across  our  breath — our  citizens  were  known  to  wear  their 
dress  clothes  before  the  opera  season  set  in. 

*         ********* 

People  never  swear  by  their  halidoms  any  more,  nor  by 
Saint  George  or  Saint  John,  nor  their  trusty  swords,  nor 
their  father's  bones.  As  an  Accomplishment,  swearing  is 
obselete.  An  individual  and  characteristic  oath  is  com- 
paratively unknown.  "  Damn  "  is  a  mere  expletive,  and"  is 
devoted  to  collar-buttons  and  monthly  bills.  In  moments 
of  extreme  feeling  a  man  may  swear  by  Jove;  but  as  he  is 
a  mere  heathen,  and  a  sort  of  property-man  on  Olympus 
at  that,  the  effect  is  not  appalling. 

Oaths  of  individuals  have  become  matters  of  history. 
Each  king  had  his  own.  William  the  Conqueror  swore  by 
the  "Splendor  of  God!"  no. less — an  oath  whose  magnifi- 
cent irreverence  became  the  giant  whose  thigh-bone  the 
despoilers  of  his  tomb  declared  to  measure  four  fingers 
longer  than  that  of  the  tallest  man  of  the  time. 

Louis  XL  swore  always  "  By  our  Lady !  "  and  rewarded 
her  for  the  free  use  of  her  name  by  making  her  Countess 
of  Bologne. 

Max  O'Rell,  in  his  serious  and  unconscious  little  sar- 
casm, "  John  Bull  and  his  Island,"  traces  this  oath  to  a 
curious  degradation.  In  speaking  of  the  vulgar  and  ob- 
scene language  used  by  the  lower  class  of  F^nglishmen,  he 
makes  especial  mention  of  their  pet  adjective.  He  de- 
scribes it  circumjacently  as  "  a  word  which  happens  now 
to  be  spelt  like  the  synonym  of  sanguinary."  He  claims 
it  to  -be  a  corruption  of  "  By  our  Lady,"  spelt  in  Shake- 
speare "  by  'r  lady."    A  corruption,  truly! 

*-**         ****         *** 

A  portly,  perspiring,  and  profusely  uncomfortable  gen- 
tleman sat  two  seats  in  front  of  us  on  Monday  night.  He 
arrived  too  late  for  the  announcement  of  the  change  of  bill, 
and  it  was  painfully  evident  from  the  moment  of  his  noisy 
entrance  that  his  arrival  at  all  was  something  wholly  against 
his  will. 

His  engineer  sat  beside  him  smiling  and  triumphant,  but 
with  that  uneasiness  in  her  mien  wnich,  to  the  initiated, 
betokens  a  domestic  storm.  A  portentous  domestic  silence 
lay  between.  Sometimes  this  means  that  a  married  couple 
are  talked  out  of  mutually  interesting  subjects;  sometimes 
it  means  only  that  they  are  shy  of  conversing  before  stran- 
gers. But  this  was  that  unmistakable  kind  which  means  a 
forced  cessation  of  hostilities. 

By  and  by,  the  lights,  the  music,  the  •  gayly-dressed 
company,  the  applause,  the  spirit  <jf  enjoyment  in  the  air, 
began  to  take  effect.  An  acute  observer — that  is  to  say,  in 
this  case  a  married  observer — could  easily  see  that  they  were 
dying  to  make  up. 

The  principal  aria  did  the  work.  As  the  encore  ap- 
plause subsided,  the  portly  gentleman  mopped  his  fore- 
head violently,  fidgeted,  and  finally  managed  to  turn  to 
his  lady,  to  whom  he  had  been  carefully  presenting  the 
broad  of  his  back. 

"Dear,"  he  said,  in  a  large  stage-whisper,  "you  must 
excuse  me  if  I  was  a  little  rough  just  now.  The  fact  is, 
I  thought  this  '  Mignon  '  was  one  o'them  hifalutin'  French 
things  that  are  too  high  for  me.  If  you  had  only  ha'  told 
me 'The  Last  Rose  o' Summer 'was  in,  I  wouldn't  ha' 
kicked  a  minute.  I'd  ha'  trotted  out  like  a  little  daisy. 
Now,  wouldn't  I?"  (this  most  imploringly). 

"  Well,  John,"  observed  the  lady,  just  barely  mollified, 
"  you  know  you  are  so  quick,  I  never  get  a  chance  to  put 
a  word  in  edgewise.  Besides,  I  wanted  to  give  you  a 
pleasant  surprise." 

Admirable  woman !  And  not  an  eyelash  flickered  when 
she  told  it.  Una. 

Colonel  E.  G.  Cooper  has  told  the  Denver  Ninas  of  a 
hairbreadth  escape  he  had  from  death  in  the  jaws  of  a 
Colorado  mountain  lion.  He  w-as  skating  on  a  lake  near 
his  gold  mine,  and  the  lion  sprang  for  him.  There  was  a 
chase  for  some  miles,  the  colonel  occasionally  getting  the 
best  of  the  lion  by  making  a  sudden  curve.  At  length  one 
skate  began  to  loosen,  and  he  felt  that  the  supreme  mo- 
ment was  at  hand.  He  had  heard  that  music  might 
soothe  a  brute,  and  he  began  to  sing;  but  this  enraged  the 
lion,  and  bethinking  himself  of  a  rival  newspaper  Tie  had 
in  his  pocket,  he  drew  it  forth  and  read  the  lion  to  sleep. 


STORIES     OF    THE    STAGE. 


Tommy  Russell,  of 
Annie,  is  in  Booth's  su 
up  seriously  into  his 
Booth,  I  think  you  are 
I've  seen  a  great  many 
gered.  but  managed  to 
"Yes,"  continued  the 
with  the  newspapers, 
bad  notices." 


New  York,  aged  five,  brother  of 
pport.    The  other  night  he  looked 

principal's  face,  and  said :  "  Mr. 
the  greatest  actor  in  the  world,  and 
of  'em."  The  tragedian  was  stag- 
gasp  his  thanks  for  the  compliment. 

youngster,  "  and  I  have  influence 
and  I'll  see  that  you  don't  get  any 


On  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  a  silver  service  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Knight,  a  London  dramatic  critic,  which  took 
place  recently  in  that  city,  the  chairman,  Mr.  Toole,  told, 
among  other  things,  with  much  pathos,  how  a  few  days 
ago  a  friend  of  his  had  gone  into  a  barber's  shop  to  be 
shaved.  Said  he,  in  his  gravest  manner,  to  the  barber: 
"  Have  you  got  that  razor  you  shaved  me  with  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday?  "  "  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  replied  the  barber,  with 
much  exuberance  and  delight  at  the  favorable  apprecia- 
tion and  tender  interest  evinced  in  his  instrument,  rubbing 
his  hands  and  reaching  it  down;  "here  it  is,  sir."  "Ah, 
well,"  said  the  visitor,  dryly,  after  a  little  hesitation,  "  then 
— yes — then— I'll  take  chloroform,  please." 

The  fine  lately  imposed  upon  Monsieur  Clovis  Hugues 
by  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  calls  to  mind  the  case 
of  Grassot,  of  the  Palais  Royal  Theatre.  At  that  house 
there  was  a  rule  that  bad  language  should  be  punished  with 
a  fine.  Grassot  came  late  to  rehearsal  one  day  and  was 
roundly  scolded  by  the  director,  Monsieur  DormeuiL 
Suddenly  he  interrupted  the  lecture  with  "  Pardon  me, 
Monsieur  le  Directeur;  but  ho*  much  would  it  cost  me  to 
call  you  an  idiot?"  Dormeuil,  boiling  with  fury,  thun- 
dered r"  You  would  be  fined  twenty  francs!"  "Twenty 
francs?  "  murmured  the  other  softly,  and  with  a  sigh :  "Ah, 
me!  it  is  too  much;  too  much!  I  can  not,  in  the  present 
state  of  my  finances,  afford  the  pleasure.     But  if  it  had  been 

only  five  francs  " 

— -* 

A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Herald  writes  that  he 
once  saw  Mr.  Boucicault  in  a  rehearsal  of  "  The  Heart  of 
Midlothian."  "  In  the  scene  where  the  attempt  to  rescue 
Effie  occurs,  one  of  the  supes  repeated  his  one  line  in  a 
meek,  small  voice:  'Down  with  the  Tolbooth.'  Bouci- 
cault stopped  the  rehearsal,  and,  going  over  to  the  offend- 
ing supe,  exclaimed  in  his  rather  peculiar  tone:  'Young 
man,  you  will  just  imagine  yourself  remaining  here  »  ithout 
anything  to  eat  until  to-morrow  morning,  during  which 
time  you  and  I  will  rehearse  this  one  line'of  yours,  unless 
you  can  instead  imagine  that  your  breakfast  and  a  week's 
salary  are  behind  that  wall  and  you  want  to  get  at  them ! 
Now  try  again.'  It  is  needless  to  say  the  young  man  tried, 
and  with  good  effect." 

It  is  very  singular  that  no  matter  how  old  an  actor  grows, 
he  generally  thinks  that  if  he  has  to  portray  an  aged  man  it 
is  necessary  to  line  his  face.  There  is  a  true  story  in  the 
profession  of  a  veteran  actor  who  had  grown  almost  too 
infirm  for  work,  and  had  been  given  the  place  of  prompter 
in  a  city  theatre.  One  night  one  of  the  actors  was  taken 
ill,  and  in  the  emergt  ncy  the  part  was  given  to  the  prompt- 
er. The  character  was  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  little  man 
fifty  years  old,  and  the  prompter  owned  to  sixty-eight. 
But  at  night  he  was  found  in  his  room,  drawing  lines  over 
his  face  until  it  looked  like  a  railroad  map.  "  What  on 
earth  are  you  doing  there,  Tack?"  asked  the  actor  who 
shared  his  room.  "  Doing !  responded  the  veteran,  as  he  , 
corked  in  a  couple  of  heavier  lines,  "  why,  making  up  for 
this  darned  old  fossil." 


Foote  and  Garrick  (the  latter,  it  is  well  known,  was  ex- 
tremely penurious)  were  leaving  the  Bedford  one  night, 
when  Foote,  pulling  out  his  purse  to  pay  the  bill,  dropped 
a  guinea.  Impatient  at  not  immediately  finding  it, 
"  Where  on  earth  can  it  be  gone  to?"  he  said.  "  Gone 
to  the  devil,  I  think,"  rejoined  Garrick,  who  had  sought  it 
every  where.  "Well  said,  David,"  cried  Foote;  "let 
you  alone  for  making  a  guinea  go  farther  than  anybody 
else."  One  day,  at  one  of  Foote's  levees,  a  mendicant 
author,  who  was  fond  of  offering  wagers,  shouted  out:  "  I 
lay  my  head  you  are  wrong  upon  that  point."  "  Well," 
said  Foote,  "  I  accept  the  wager;  any  trifle  among  friends 
has  a  value."  A  clergyman  in  Essex,  who  used  to  near 
boots  when  on  duty,  gave  as  a  reason  for  it  that  the  roads 
were  so  deep  in  some  places  that  he  found  them  more  con- 
venient than  shoes.  "  Yes,"  said  Foote,  "  and  I  dare  say 
equally  convenient  in  the  pulpit,  for  there,  too,  the  doctor 
is  generally  out  of  his  depth."  Among  other  anecdotes 
of  Foote  is  one  about  a  dinner  in  Paris  at  Lord  Storment's, 
where  the  thrifty  Scotch  peer  dispensed  a  choice  wine  in 
the  most  diminutive  of  glasses,  descanting  much  the  while 
on  its  exquisite  quality  and  extraordinary  age.  "  Well," 
said  Foote,  holding  up  his  tiny  glass,  "  it  is  very  little  for  its 
age."  Talking  once  at  a  dinner,  and  cominsr  to  the  very- 
point  of  one  of  his  best  stories,  Foote  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  a  member  of  the  party,  who  said,  with  an  air  of 
most  considerate  apology :  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr  Foote, 
but  your  handkerchief  is  half  out  of  your  pocket."  "  Thank 
you,  sir,"  said  Foote,  replacing  it,  "you  know  the  com- 
pany better  than  I  do,"  and  finished  his  ioke.  "  Why  are 
you  forever  humming  that  air?  "  he  asked  a  man  without  a 
sense  of  time  in  him.  "  Because  it  haunts  me."  "  No 
wonder,"  said  Foote,  "you  have  murdered  it  so  often." 
Much  bored  by  a  pompous  physician  of  Bath,  who  con- 
fided to  him  as  a  great  secret  that  he  had  a  mind  to  pub- 
lish his  own  poems,  but  had  so  many  irons  in  the  fire  he 
really  did  not  know  what  to  do,  "Take  my  advice,  doc-1 
tor,"  says  Foote,  "  and  put  your  poems  where  your  irons 
are."  The  then  Duke  of  Cumberland,  it  seems,  came  one 
night  into  the  CTeenroom  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  and 
accosting  the  English  Aristophanes:  "  Well,  Foote,"  said 
he,  "  here  I  am,  ready  as  usual  to  swallow  all  your  good 
things."     "  Really,"  replied  Foote,  "  ;  highness 

must  have  an  excellent  digestion,  fc  bring  any 

up  again." 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    INNER   MAN. 

The  following  bill  of  fare  is  from  the  Christmas 
number  of  the  Paris  Figaro,  It  is  a  menu  which 
will  make  an  epicure's  mouth  water.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  combined  cogitation  of  the  most  famous 
chefs  of  Paris.  Appended  to  the  bill  will  be  found 
recipes  for  a  number  of  the  dishes,  approved  by 
the  various  chefs: 

Bill  of  Fare  for  a  Dinner. 

Twelve  dozen  Oysters. 

SOUPS. 

Consomme  with  Lapwing's  Eggs. 

Bisque  of  Crayfish  with  Forcemeat  Balls. 

HOT  AND  COLD  HORS-l/lEUVRES. 

Caviare,  canapes  of  Crawfish,  Kxomeskies. 

RELEVES. 

Salmon  a  la  Yalois. 

Carp  in  aspic. 

Salmon  Trout  a.  la  ryreneenne. 

ENTREES. 

Fillet  of  Beef  a.  la  Montpensier. 

Chicken  Pilau  a  l'orientale. 

Fillets  of  Larks  en  croustade,  or  Croustade  al'im- 

peratrice. 

Timbale  a  la  Vladimir. 

SORBETS. 

ROASTS. 

Truffled  Pheasants. 

Larded  Woodcock. 

MIXED    SALAD. 
ENTREMETS. 

Green  Peas  a  la  Parisienne. 

Crayfish  en  branche. 

Egg  Plant  Fruit  a.  la  Provencale. 

Ice  Rock  a  la  Sisyphe. 

DESSERT. 


At  discretion. 


WINES. 

Burgundy,  Claret,  Champagne. 


Recipes   Countersigned  by  the    Chefs  de    Cuisine  in 
Paris, 

SALMON  A  LA  VALOIS. 
Tie  up  a  piece  of  salmon  in  the  usual  way.  Cook 
it  in  some  court-bouillon  made  with  white  wine, 
thyme,  bay  leaf,  parsley,  and  coriander  seed. 
When  done,  serve  it  on  a  napkin  on  a  dish  gar- 
nished with  scalloped  oysters  and  potatoes  a  la 
duchesse.    -Serve  with  crayfish  sauce. 

CARP  IN  ASPIC. 

Put  a  fine  carp  (a  river  fish  in  preference  to  one 
from  a  pond)  into  a  fish-kettle,  cover  it  with  red 
wine,  and  season  with  salt  and  finely  ground  pep- 
per. Prepare  a  "Mirepoix"  with  sliced  onions, 
thyme,  bay  leaf,  parsley,  chopped  carrots,  and  two 
cloves  of  garlic;  fry  in  oil,  and  when  of  a  pale 
straw-color,  pour  it  into  the  fish-kettle  with  the 
carp,  and  stew  from  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  fish;  then  draw  it  back 
to  the  side  of  the  fire.  Put  into  another  saucepan 
a  wineglassful  of  olive  oil;  when  boiling  throw 
into  it  five  or  six  cloves  of  garlic  and  a  good 
bunch  of  rosemary,  with  a  few  drops  of  vinegar; 
add  this  to  the  stew  and  cover  the  kettle  imme- 
diately, so  that  the  aroma  may  not  be  lost,  and 
that  the  fish  may  be  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
the  flavor  of  the  infusion.  Leave  the  fish  to  cool 
in  the  sauce;  when  nearly  cold,  strain  off  the 
liquor  through  a  fine  cloth,  clarify  it,  adding,  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature,  more  or  less  gelatine. 
Place  the  fish  on  a  dish,  covering  it  lightly  with 
the  cold  sauce.  Have  ready  some  round  mush- 
rooms, stick  into  them  five  or  six  prawns,  blanch 
some  carp's  roe  and  arrange  them  in  circles  all 
along  the  carp,  and  put  a  layer  of  sauce  over  the 
mushrooms  and  roes.  With  what  remains  of  the 
jelly,  garnish  the  dish  vsiih  croutons  arranged  art- 
istically. Serve  with  a  sauce  made  with  oil  and 
vinegar,  to  which  must  be  added  capers  and  fine 
herbs. 

CHICKEN    PILAU   A   L'ORIENTALE. 

Cut  up  a  fowl,  and  toss  it  in  butter,  with  some 
chopped  onions,  thyme,  and  bay  leaf.  When  a 
pale  straw-color,  add  a  half-pound  of  butter  and 
some  well-washed  rice.  Cook  altogether  over 
the  fire  until  the  rice  is  well  swollen,  and  has  ab- 
sorbed all  the  gravy  from  the  chicken.  Season 
with  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  cayenne;  add  also  some  fresh  tomatoes  cut 
up  into  dice.  Moisten  the  pilau  with  some  good 
white  stock,  and  simmer  over  a  gentle  fire  for 
twenty  minutes,  by  which  time  it  will  be  firm. 
Lastly,  add  a  pat  of  fresh  butter  and  a  spoonful 
of  veal  stock  (blond  de  veau).  Take  the  rice  from 
the  fire,  lay  the  fowl  upon  it,  and  serve  up. 

CROUSTADE  A    L'lMPERATRICE. 

Take  the  fillets  from  two  dozen  larks,  skin  and 
trim  them,  well  butter  a  stew-pan,  and  place 
them  in  it,  lightly  seasoning  them.  Butter  another 
stew-pan,  and  in  this  place  a  duck's  foie  gras, 
which  has  been  cut  up  into  strips  and  seasoned 
with  pepper  and  salt.  Slice  some  truffles,  cutting 
them  also  into  strips,  and  put  them  into  a  buttered 
dish,  then  pass  them  over  the  fire  for  a  minute. 
Make  a  rich  ragout  with  the  rest  of  the  larks,  fla- 
voring it  with  two  good  spoonfuls  of  Spanish 
sauce,  and,  after  an  hour's  cooking,  skim  well  and 
strain;  then  reduce  over  a  hot  fire,  stirring  well 
at  the  time  with  a  spatula,  untill  of  a  sufficient 
consistency  to  cover  lightly  the  fillets  of  larks. 
Two  minutes  before  serving,  toss  the  fillets,  the 
foie  gras,  and  the  truffles  over  the  fire.  Cover 
them  all  with  reduced  sauce,  and  place  on  a 
croustade  of  bread,  previously  prepared,  and  with 
a  border  of  chicken  kidneys,  arranged  in  a  circle 
round  the  timbale,  and  serve  up. 

SALMON  TROUT  A  LA  PVRENEENNE. 

Take  trout  of  medium  size,  cut  them  in  slices 
of  about  four  inches  long,  remove  all  bones  after 
scaling  them.  Prepare  a  very  fine  forcemeat  of 
carp  and  place  it  inside  the  slices  of  trout,  add- 
ing to  it  truffles  and  crayfish  tails.  Roll  up  the 
slices  of  fish,  keeping  them  as  round  as  possible, 
and  wrap  each  piece  tightly  in  a  small  piece  of 
linen  or  muslin,  so  as  not  to  interfere' with  the 
rounded  shape.  Line  a  stewpan  with  fresh  slices 
of  fat  bacon,  adding  onions,  carrots,  thyme,  bay 
leaf,  together  with  a  little  parsley.  Moisten  with 
some  good  white  wine  and  brandy,  and  let  the 
slices  of  trout  simmer  gently  for  half  an  hour, 
Jeav'e  tnenj  in  the  liquor  until  quite  cold,  then  re- 
mvelope  and  put  the  fish  up  in 
ice.  jor  in  which  they  were  stewed 

And  sdu  to  ■•-  a  rich  velouti  sauce,    Reduce  this 


with  some  mushrooms  and  a  good  piece  of  aspic 
jelly  f^the  sauce  should  be  of  an  ivory  color  and 
very  firm.)  Let  it  cool  until  firm  enough  to  sup- 
port the  spoon.  Take  the  slices  of  trout  which 
have  been  laid  on  ice,  and  entirely  cover  them 
with  the  sauce — this  will  require  much  care. 
Have  ready  a  socle  with  Montpellier  butter  pre- 
pared very  artistically,  and  place  on  it  four  pieces 
of  the  trout,  arranging  them  in  the  form  of  a 
rampart.  At  the  foot  of  ihe  socle  there  should  be 
a  handsome  row  ot  crayfish  tails  ornamented  with 
canapes  of  anchovies. 

FILLET  OF  BEEF  A   LA   MONTPENSIER. 

Lard  one  side  of  a  fillet  of  beef  and  tie  a  slice 
of  fat  bacon  over  the  other,  then  put  it  to  braise 
with  some  good  veal  stock  and  half  a  bottle  of 
Malmsey.  When  cooked,  reduce  the  gravy,  keep- 
ing it  quite  clear. 

Strain  through  a  tammy  cloth  and  dish  the 
fillet  on  a  socle  of  rice,  secured  with  skewers 
and  garnished  with  small  timbales  of  chicken, 
with  salpicons  of  green  peas  and  French  beans, 
and  with  croustades  of  asparagus  points.  Place 
at  each  end  of  the  dish  a  bunch  of  truffles. 

TIMBALE  A   LA   VLADIMIR. 

Butter  well  a  timbale  mold  and  decorate  it  with 
truffles  and  lobster  coral.  Arrange  all  around  it 
a  layer  of  quenelles  of  fish,  and,  about  half  an 
hour  before  serving,  fill  up  the  timbale  with  a 
ragout  made  of  crayfish  tails,  carp's  roe,  small 
oysters,  and  quenelles  of  soisson  beans  (green  and 
red),  and  lastly  fillets  of  soles,  cut  into  small 
rounds,  and  truffles  cut  into  the  shape  of  balls. 
Cover  all  with  a  well  reduced  sauce,  to  which  has 
been  added  some  crayfish  butter  and  a  pinch  of 
cayenne  pepper.  Fill  up  the  timbale  with  force- 
meat, and  cook  it  an  bain-marie.  Just  before 
serving  turn  it  out  on  to  a  silver  dish,  and  pour 
around,  but  not  over  it,  a  rich  crayfish  sauce. 
FOWL  A   LA  HENRY  IV. 

Remove  the  fillets  from  two  young  rabbits  and 
put  them  to  steep  for  two  hours  in  a  marinode  of 
oil,  with  shalots,  truffles,  mushrooms,  parsley, 
chives,  pepper,  and  salt,  all  finely  minced.  Draw 
a  fine  fowl  without  breaking  the  skin,  and  stuff 
the  inside  with  the  fillets  of  the  rabbits,  and  with 
forcemeat  which  has  been  passed  through  a  tam- 
my cloth.  Stew  the  fowl  lor  an  hour  and  a  half 
with  two  glassfuls  of  good  gravy  or  two  of  cham- 
pagne, some  slices  of  bacon  or  ham,  and  sprigs  of 
fennel.  Have  ready  some  fresh  mushrooms, 
dressed  in  oil,  with  a  dozen  fine  truffles.  Serve 
up  the  fowl  with  the  mushrooms  and  truffles 
around  it,  and  wjih  the  liquor  in  which  it  was 
cooked,  well  reduced,  poured  over  it. 

Approved  by  the  undersigned: 
T.  Brebrant. 
G.  Zignan. 
Adolphe  Reignard, 

Prop'r  du  "  Lyon  d"  Or" 

A.  Dug/ ere. 
Charles   Verdier. 


The  Tomb  and  the   Rose. 
[The  following  is  another  original  translation  of  Hugo's 
"  La  Tom  be  et  la  Rose,"  of  which  we  have  already  printed 
two  English   versions] : 

The  Tomb  said  to  the  Rose: 
"  With  the  dew  that  o'er  thee  flows 

What  dost  thou,  Love's  own  Flower?  " 
The  Rose  said  to  the  Tomb: 
"  What  dost  thou  with  those  whose  doom 
Is  thy  yawning  gulf  each  hour?  " 

The  Rose  said:  "  Sombre  Grave, 
Heaven's  tears,  transmuted,  gave 

A  perfume  sweet  and  rare. 
The  fombsaid:  "  Tender  Flower, 
Each  soul  that  feels  my  power 

Becomes  an  angel  fair!  "  E.  S. 

Salinas  City,  February  n,  1884. 

♦ 

Tamalpais. 
Purple  mount  4o  God  uplifted, 

Crimson-tipped  and  fair, 
Many  suns  have  round  thee  faded, 
Leaving  impress  rare; 
All  their  color  blending, 
Through  the  far  skies  sending 
Glory  grand,  unending. 
Violet  clouds  around  thee  linger, 

Rarely  tinged  with  gold; 
Mists  from  sunset  seas  enwrap  thee 
In  their  amber  fold. 
Gorgeous  glow  and  gleaming, 
Peace  and  starry  dreaming, 
Glorious  is  thy  seeming! 
Peace  steals  upward  to  thy  splendor 

From  the  earth  and  sea, 
Sorrow  loses  sorrow,  looking 
Sunward  unto  thee. 
Oh,  thy  precious  bringing 
O'er  the  pale  seas  winging 
Glory,  earthward  flinging. 
Peace-crowned  height  in  seas  of  splendor, 

Holy,  facing  God, 
Sacred  unto  men  thy  mission, 
They  of  grosser  clod. 
Oh,  the  boundless  measure 
Of  thy  sinless  pleasure, 
Meed  of  heaven's  treasure! 

Fannie  Isabelle  Sherrick. 

Virelai. 
Death  on  far  eyes  his  purple  finger  laid. — Tasso. 
She  lies  asleep,  my  pretty  maid, 
Bright  eyes  with  slumber  overweighed, 
Sweet  blossom  blooming  but  to  fade; 
To  please  his  will,  though  we  inveighed, 
Death  on  her  eyes  his  purple  finger  laid. 
I  strive  to  wake  her  with  a  kiss, 
But  all  too  deep  her  slumber  is; 
She  was  too  fair  for  world  like  this; 
And  since  the  fair  he  does  not  miss,   " 
Death  on  her  eyes  his  purple  finger  laid. 
Bring  fragrant  lilies  from  the  glade, 
Where  oft  her  gentle  step  hath  strayed ; 
Too  soon  she'llrest  beneath  their  shade; 
Alas!  I  see,  with  heart  dismayed, 
Death  on  her  eyes  his  purple  finger  laid. 
But  from  her  earthly  chrysalis 
She  fairer  still  will  rise,  I  wis, 
In  radiant  palingenesis. 
That  she  might  shine  in  worlds  of  bliss 
Death  on  her  eyes  his  purple  finger  laid. 
Florence  M.  Byrne. 
Grass  Valley,  California. 


S1AKT 

mm 

POWOEH 

ThuwA^  fini-i,,  fiu^iyu%.  oucuibi,  ^iuuuuuics  the 
GIANT  BAKING  POWDER  nearly  one-third  stronger 
than  any  manufactured  or  sold  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

San  Francisco,  September  34,  1883. 
H.  E.  BOTHIN,  President  Eothin  MTg  Co. : 

Dear  Sir — After  careful  and  complete  chemical  analy- 
sis of  a  can  of  Giant  Baking  Powder,  purchased  by  us  in 
open  market,  we  find  that  it  does  not  contain  alum,  acid 
phosphate,  terra  alba,  or  any  injurious  substance,  but  is  a 
pure,  healthful  Cream  Tartar  Baking  Powder,  and  as  such 
can  recommend  it  to  consumers. 

WM.  T.  WENZELL  &  CO., 
We  concur:  Analytic  Chemists. 

R.  BEVERLY  COLE,  M.  D. 
J.  L.  MEARES,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer. 
ALFRED  W.  PERRY,  M.  D., )  Members  of  San 
W.  A.  DOUGLASS,  M.  D-,  Francisco   Board 

AUG.  ALERS,  M.  D.,  )  of  Health. 

JIanu  facta  red  by 
BOTHIX   191'F'G  COMPACT, 
17    and   19    3Iain   Street,   San    Francisco. 
ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR  IT. 


HEADACHES 


Are  generally  induced 
by  Indigestion,  Foul 
Stomach,  Costiveness, 
Deficient  Circulation, 
or  some  Derangement 

of  the   Liver    and    Digestive    System. 

Sufferers  will  find  relief  by  the  use  of 


r's 


S 


to  stimulate  the  stomach  and  produce  a  regu- 
lar daily  movement  of  the  bowels.  By  their 
action  on  these  organs,  Ayeh's  Pills  divert 
the  blood  from  the  brain,  and  relieve  and 
cure  all  forms  of  Congestive  and  Nervous 
Headache,  Bilious  Headache,  and  Sick 
Headache;  and  by  keeping  the  bowels  free, 
ami  preserving  the  system  in  a  healthful 
condition,  they  insure  immunity  from  future 
attacks.    Try 


PEEP ABED  BT 

Dr.J.C.Ayer&Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Htmpfot 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

fanoa 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER. 

SUPERIOR    TO   ALL    OTHER    LAXATIVES 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathar- 
tic in  cases  of  constipation  and  sluggish 
liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dose,   a  Wineglassful  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  ami  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

FOR  *ALK  BT 

A.  F.  EVANS  <&  CO. 

532  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francis  o. 


BIT  SINE  bo 
COLLEGE. 

I  Ho.  24  Pest  Street, 

BAS  FR&MHSCO.  CAL. 

Opposite  Mechanics'  Instil  .te. 


JOH\  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS, 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.     Also,  Druggists*  Glassware. 


A  PRIZE 


Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  re- 
ceive free  a  costly  box  of  goods 
which  will  help  all,  of  either  sex, 
to  more  money  right  away  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
Fortunes  await  the  workers  absolutely  sure.  At  once  ad- 
dress  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


GRAN  U  LA 

An  incomparable  Food  for  Invalids  and  Children  ; 
oldest  and  best  health  food  known;  delicious  as  a  diet; 
grocers  and  druggists  sell  it.     Manufactured  by 

OUR  UONEUKAMIA  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Wholesale  Agents:  HICKOX  &  CO.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.;  WATSON,  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Or.;  H, 
JEVNE,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


NOW  READY corItte 

"CLOTH  OF  GOLD," 

(straight  Slesli.) 
SWEET,    DELICATE,    AND    MILD!! 

This  Cigarette  is  made  from  the  hnest  and  most  costly 
leaf  from  that  region  ol  Virginia  particularly  adapted  for 
growing  tobacco  for  Cigarettes.  Our  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  enables  us  to  secure  the  most  smtal  le  kinds 
of  toba*  co  ana  thus  present  this  superior  article,  with  the 
full  assurance  THAT  ITS  EQUAL  HAS  NEVER  BE- 
FORE BEEN  OfFERED.  A  hi&her  grade  Cigarette 
can  not  be  produced.  We  call  particular  attention  to  Lhe 
superior  quality  of  our  old  brands  of  Cigarettes  They 
can  not  be  surpassed. 

Twelve  First  Prize  Medals. 
Peerless  Tobaeeo  Works. 

WM.  g.  KIMBALL  «fc  CO. 


«  TAILORING  » 

Immense  Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  St. 

»  TAILORING  » 

Cheapest  House,  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  Street. 

»  TAILORING  » 

J.  S.  HAM),   Merchant  Tailor  and  Clothier, 
314  Kearny  Street.    - 
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Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


OLIVE 


A\D   OTHER  FRUIT  LA\DS 

FOR  SALE,  in  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  acre  lots,  at 
one  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  at  Sunol  Glen,  in  Alameda 
County,  on  the  Livermore  or  old  overland  route,  thirty 
miles  from  Oakland,  or  thirty-six  from  San  Francisco,  four 
trains  a  day;  excursion  tickets,  $1.50.  Terms,  $25  an 
acre,  or  25  per  cent,  cash,  deed  given,  balance  to  be 
paid  in  three  annual  installments.  Trees  furnished  at  fif- 
teen cents  apiece,  land  plowed,  trees  planted,  and  well  culti- 
vated for  one  year,  at  $20  an  acre;  well  cultivated  each 
succeeding  year  at  $5  an  acre;  ninety  per  cent,  of  trees 
warranted  to  grow,  or  will  be  replanted  without  extra  cost. 
Choicest  vineyard  land  on  the  same  terms.  This  land  is 
situated  in  a  warm  belt,  exempt  from  the  prevailing  coast 
fogs,  and  is  well  supplied  with  wood  and  water.  The  situ- 
ation is  picturesque,  and  the  climate  is  equal  to  that  of 
Santa  Barbara.  Reference,  by  permission,  is  given  to  W. 
F.  Goad,  606  Montgomery  Streeet;  J.  A.  Robinson,  509 
Montgomery  Street;  J.  F.  Gawthorne,  444  California 
Street;  Hon.  C.  N.  Felton,  123  California  Street;  C.  W. 
Crane,  318  Pine  Street,  room  39;  Captain  H.  H.  Ellis,  T. 
F.  Bachelder,  and  Charles  Hadsell,  Sunol  Glen.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  A.  JOH>SO>,  Sunol  Glen,  Cal. 

P.  S-— LOANS  MADE  and  FARMS  BOUGHT  AND 
SOLD  on  commission,  at  moderate  rates,  in  Alameda 
County. 


ANTI-FAT. 

The  Greatest  Discovery   of  the  Age  by  an 

English  lady,  who  has,  by  close  study  and  practice,  found 
a  remedy  whereby  people  of  either  sex  can  be  reduced  in 
flesh  at  the  rate  of  five  to  seven  pounds  a  month  without 
injury  to  health  or  looks,  the  skin  on  body  and  face  retain- 
ing its  smooth  appearance.  This  treatment  strengthens 
the  nerves  and  muscles,  destroying  only  the  fat,  which  is 
simply  a  watery  fluid  in  the  tissues,  producing  gout,  rheu- 
matism, incipient  paralysis,  apoplexy,  and  fatty  degenera- 
tion  of  the   heart.     Address  ANTI-FAT,  office  box   1925, 


POTOSI  MI>TXG  COMPACT*. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco,. 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  County,. 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board' 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  iSth  day  of  January,  1884,  an 
assessment  (No.  14)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied, 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  305, 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Wednesday,  the  twentieth  day  of  February,  1884,. 
will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auc- 
tion, and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  ok 
Thursday,  the  thirteenth  day  of  March,  1884,  to  pay  the 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising 
and  exnenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Oflice--Room  70,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


niVI»E?)D    INOTICE. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  STANDARD  CONSOLIDATED 
MINING  COMPANY,  San  Francisco,  February  2,  1SS4.— 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above- 
named  company,  held  this  day,  Dividend  No.  64,  of 
Twenty-five  cents  (25c)  per  share,  was  declared,  payable 
on  Tuesday,  February  12,  1S84,  at  the  office  in  this  city,  or 
at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  in  New  York. 
WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San    Francisco.  Cal. 


$ST  >otice   is  hereby   s»ven  that  J«H\  J. 

NEWSOM,  of  Oakland,  Alameda  Co..  Cal.,  and  JOHN 
GASH,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  have  renewed  their  part- 
nership as  Architects,  and  that  they  comprise  all  ihe  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  of  NEWSOM  &  GASH. 

JOHN  J.  NEWSOM. 
JOHN  GASH. 
San  Francisco,  January  29th,  18S4. 

Acknowledged  before  John  E.  Hamill,  N.  P.,  Januaryr- 
30th,  1884. 

[Endorsed]  Filed  in  the  office  of  the  County  Clerk  of 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,, 
this  4tlidayof  February,  A.  D.  1884. 

WILLIAM  T.  SESNON,  County  Clerk. 
By  Edward  Myers,  Deputy  Clerk. 
Office,  33  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St.,  S.  F, 
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C.  P.  R.  R. 


lime  Schedule,  Friday,  February  Stli,  1SS4. 


TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


•9.30  A.M 

4.00  P.M 

S.OO  A.M 

3.00  P.M 

4.30  P.M. 


3.00   P.M. 

4.00   P.M. 

4.30   P.M. 

7,30  A.M. 
*4-00    P. AT. 

7.3O  A.M. 

4.3O   P.M. 

4.OO    P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
•5.00  P.M. 
"9.30   A.M. 

4.00    P.M. 

S.OO   A.M. 

4.00   P.M. 

4.30  P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
IQ.OO  A.M. 

3.00  P.M. 
•5.00   P.M. 

3.00  P.M. 

5.30  P.M. 

8.00    A.M. 

8.00  A.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

7.30   A.M. 

S.OO   A.M. 

3.00  P.M. 

4.30  P.M. 
*4-00   P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
JlO.OO   A.M. 

3.OO   P.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

9.0O   A.M. 

3.OO  P.M. 
*4-30    P.M. 

3.3O  P.M. 
S.OO  A.M. 
4-3Q    P-M. 


DESTINATION. 


.  Amioch  and  Martinez. 
.Benicia 


.Calistoga  and  Napa. 
-Colfax 


I  Deming,  El  Paso  I  Express... 

J  and  East j  Emigrant  . 

1  Gait  and  1  via  Livermore 

\  Stockton  J  via  Martinez 

. .  lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing 

.  Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  .Livermore  and  Pleasanton. 


j    Merced,  Madera,    )    

I  Fresno,  and  Tulare  J    

.Marysvilie  and  Chico 

1  Mojave,  Needles,  I  Express... 

( and  East. J  Emigrant  . 

. .  Niies  and  Haywards 


1  Ogden  and  )  Express 

\  East J  Emigrant 

I  Red  Bluff  1  via  Marysvilie. 
1  and  Tehama  I  via  Woodland.. 

.  Redding 

■  Sacramento,  via  Livermore. . . 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

.Sacramento  River  Steamers.. . 
.San  Jose 


.Vallejo  . 


.  .Virginia  City. . 
.  .Woodland  ... . , 


'12.40   P.M. 

9-IO    A.M. 

6.40    P.M. 

8.4O  P.M. 
IO.IO  A.M. 
rIO.IO   A.M. 

6.4O    P.M. 

5.40    P.M. 

8.4O    P.M. 

9.IO    A.M. 

7.IO   A.M. 

5.40  P.M. 
:I2.40    P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 
IO.IO    A.M. 

9.IO   P.M. 

5-4° 


J.40 
2.40   1 


L.M. 


9.IO  A.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

9.IO  A.M. 

7-IO  A.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

3.40  P.M. 

9.40  A.M. 

8.40  P.M. 
IO.IO   A.M. 

5.40   P.M. 

6.40   P.M. 

5.4O    P.M. 

5.40   P.M. 

6.40    P.M. 

8.40  P.M. 
IO.IO  A.M. 
*6.00  A.M. 
*3.40  P.M. 
T3.4O    P.M. 

9.4O    A.M. 

6.40  P.M. 
'12.40    P.M. 

8.40  P.M. 
IO.IO  A.M. 
*9.IO   A.M. 

8.4O    P.M. 

6.40  P.M. 
IO.IO    A.M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  4.30  p.  m.  can  meet  Pa- 
cific Express  from  Ogden  at  Benicia;  and  that  leaving  at 
8.00  A.  M.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  the  Needles  and 
El  Paso  at  Oakland  Pier. 

*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

LOCAL  FERRY  TKAI3SS  (via  OalrJaiid  Pier). 

FROM  SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

To   EAST  OAKLAND  — *6.oo,  *6.3o,    7.00,    7.30,  B.oo, 

8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,    12.00,    12.30, 

i.oo,  1.30,  2.C0,    2.30,    3.00,  3.30,   4.00,   4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.OO,    6.30,    7-O0,    S.OO,    9-0O,    IO.OO,     II.OO,    *I2.00. 

To     FRUIT    VALE— *6.oo,    *6.3o,     *7.oo,    *7.3o,    *3.oo, 

*8-30,  *3-30,  '4.00,  *4-30,  *5-oo,  *S.3o,  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  9.00. 
To    FRUIT   VALE    (via  Alameda)  — '9.30   a.    M.,   6.30, 

t II.OO,  *I2.00  p.  M. 
To    ALAMEDA— *6. 00,    *6-30,    7.00,    V3°-    8.00,    *8-3o, 

9.00,  9-30,  10.00,  {10.30,   11.00,  jn.30,  12.00,  4*12.30,  I.OO, 

tl.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,    4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 

7.00,   8.00,   9.00,    IO.OO,    II.OO,  *I2.00. 
To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,   *6.3o,    7.00,    *7-3o,    8.00,  «8.3o, 

9.00,  to. 30,  10.00,  jio.30,  11.00,  jn.30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 

3.00,  4.00,  4.30,    5.00,  5.30,    6.00,  6,30,    7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

10.00,   11.00,  *i2.oo. 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  iS.oo, 

•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,    11.00,    Ji.oo,    z.oo,    3.00,    4.00,  "4.30, 

5.00,  *s-30,  6.00,  *6.3Q,  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From    FRUIT   VALE-*6.23>  *6.53,   *7.23,  *7.53,  *3.23, 

•8.53,    *9.23,  *io.2i,    *4.23l    *4.53,    *5-23,    *5.53,    '6.23, 

*6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5-r  5,  *5.45.   +"<M5. 

to. 15.  *3-15- 
From  EAST   OAKLAND— '5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

8,oo,  8.30,    9.00,  9.30,    10.00,    10.30,    11.00,  11.30,  12.00, 

12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,   3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 

5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 
From    BROADWAY,   Oakland— *s-37,   '6.07,   6.37,    7.07, 

7-37i  8.07,    8.37,    9.07,    9.37,    10.07,    10.37,    11.07,    "-37. 

12.07,   *2-37>  I-°7.   i-37.  2-07.  =-37.  3-°7»  3-37.  4-°7f  4-37. 

5.07,  5-37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,   10. 06,  11.06. 
From    ALAMEDA — "5.22,  *5-52,  *6.22,  6.52,  *j. 22,  7.52, 

*8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  $10.22,  10.52,  in. 22,  11.52,  J12.22, 

12.52,  $1.22,    I.52,    2.52,  3-22,    3.52,    4.22,    4.52,    5.22,    5.52, 
6.22,    6.52;    7.52,    8.52,    9.52,    IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— *5-i5,  "5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7.i5,  7.45, 
*8.i5,  8.45,  $9.15,  9.45.  J10.15,  10.45,  t«-i5>  «*4S» 
12.45,  i-45.  2-45.  3-45.  4-I5.  4-45.  5-*5.  5-45.  6.15,  6.45, 
7.45,  8.45.  9-45.  10,45. 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— *5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7.i5, 
7-45.  8-45,  $9.15,  9.45.  10.45,  t'2.45,  1.45,  2.45,  3.45, 
4-45.  *5-i5.  5-45.  *o-*5.  6-45.  *7-'5- 

CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN    FRANCISCO— *7.i5,  9.15,  11.15,   i-i5.  3-i5, 

5-15- 
From  OAKLAND— *6. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  i2-"<5.  2->S.  4->5- 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


$  Sundays  only. 


"  Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  Jew- 
elers, 101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


The  Bitters'  Guide  13  Is- 
k  sued  March  and  Sept.,  each 
lyear:  216  pages,  8}xll£ 
1  inches,  with  over  3,30O 
'  illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gives  whole- 
sale prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods 
for  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  ho"w 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluable  books  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  map 
kets  of  the  world.  We  will  mail  a  copy 
free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage — 7  cents.    Let  us  hear  from  you. 

Respectfully, 
MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO- 

liST  As  229  Wabash  Vrcnue,  Chicago*  UL 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.      Telephone  No.  5137- 

COWEW,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FtXEEAt    D 5 HECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 
Church.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

;.  R.  COWBN.  D.  H.  SCHUYLER.  J.     W.   POR    ER, 
Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing;  Sunday,  November   11,  1883, 

And  until  further  notice,  passenger  trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend 
Street,  betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


16.50   A.M. 

8.30  A.M. 
IO.4O  A.M. 
•3.30    P.M. 

4.25  P.M. 
*5-IO    P.M. 

6.30    P.M. 


8.30  A.M. 
IO.4O  A.M. 
•3.30    P.M. 

4.25    P.M. 


DESTINATION. 


.San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and. 
Menlo  Park 


.Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and. 
—  Principal  Way  Stations. . . 


10.40  a.m.     ..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. . 
p.m Salinas,  and  Monterey... 


6.35  A.M. 
*3.IO  A.M. 

9.O3  A.M. 

kI0.02  A.M. 

3.36  P.M. 
14.50  P.M. 

5-55  P-M- 


9.03  A.M. 

I0.02  A.M. 

3.36  P.M. 

5-55  *•■"- 


10.40  a.m.  I  .. -Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos...  |      5.55  p.m. 


10.40  A.M. 
•3.30  P.M. 


. .  Watsonville,  Souuel,  Aptos.. 
(Camp  Capitola)  &  Santa  Cruz, 

broad  gauge,  no  change  of  cars 


10.40  a.m.  I  ..Soledad  and  Way  Stations.-  |       5.55  p.m. 


*  Sundays  excepted.       t  Sundays  only  (sportsmen's  train). 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  Paraiso  and 
Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION    TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday — good  to  return  on  Monday 
— to  Santa  Clara  or   San  Jose,  $2.50;  to  Gilroy,   $4.00;  to 
Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00,  and  to  principal  points  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  San  Jose. 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townseiid   Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Division  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


TIME   TABEE. 

Commencing  Monday,  January   21st,  1884, 
and  until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  fol- 
lows : 
For  SAN  RAFAEL   (via   San   Quentiu  Ferry)— f  10. 15, 

*n.i5  a.  M-,  '4.50,  ts.oo  p.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito   Ferry) — 17.00,  '9.20  A.M.,   ti2-3o, '3.20, 

*5-3°>  ^5-3°  p-  M< 

From  SAN   RAFAEL  (via   San  Quentin   Ferry)— *8.oo, 

18.50  A.  M.,  *I2-30,  I3.35  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito   Ferry) — 16.40,  '6.50,  *o.i5  A.  M.,  tiz.oo 
M-,  "2.50,  fj.io  p.  M.  *  Week  Days.  t  Sundays. 


For    SAUCELITO    (Week     Days)  — 9.20   a.   m.,    1.15. 

3-20,  5.3O  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 7.00,  10.00  A.  St.,  12.30,  2.00,  5.30  p.  M. 
From   SAUCELITO   (Week  Days)  —  7.45,  10.00  A.M., 

I2.00  M.,  3.50  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 7-45,   11.00  a.  M.,   1.05,  3.15,  6.10  P.  M. 
Extra  trip — From  Saucelito,  on  Saturday  at  6.15  ¥.  M. 


11.15  A.  91.  Daily,  Sudays  excepted  (via  San  Quen- 
tin Ferry).,  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan  Mills  and 
Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan  Mills  ar- 
rives in  S.  F,  at  1.45  p.  m.) 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every   morning  except  Mon- 
days  for  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  CutFey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino  City,  Caspar,   Noyo,  Kibesil- 
lah,  Westport,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY   TO    MONDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  returu  fol- 
lowing   Monday:     Fairfax,    $1;     Camp    Taylor,   $2*    Point 

Reyes,  $2.50;  Tomales,  $3.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY    EXCURSIONS. 
7.00  A.  91.  from  Saucelito  Ferry,  Excursion  Train  every 

Sunday  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning,  arrives  in   San   Francisco   (via  Saucelito  Ferry) 

6.50  P.  M. 

Fares   for   round  trip — Fairfax,  $1;    Camp  Taylor,  $1.75; 

Point  Reyes,  $2. 

DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.     Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 
GENERAL   OFFICES,  408   CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


BOUND   VOLUMES 

OF 

THE    ARGONAUT. 


Vols.  I,   II,   III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  X, 
XI,  XII,  and  XIII. 


Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business 
Office,  No.  213  Dupont  Street. 


WAITED. 


Back   lumbers  of  The  Argonaut. 


Vol.  IV,  No.  4;  Vol.  XII,  No.  9.— We  will  pay  twenty- 
five  cents  each  for  either  of  these  numbers  at  the  Business 
Office  of  this  paper. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

Dealer  in  Mouse,  Steam,  Foundry,  and 

CUMBERLAND    COAL, 

ENGLISH  COKE  AM)  PIG  IBOX, 

130  Eeale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPASiTf 

FOR  JAPAS  ASD  CHIKA 

Leave  Wharf  corner   First   and    Brannan  Streets,  at    IS 
o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA    AND    HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with   steamers   for  Shanghai. 

From  San  Froncisco  for 
Steamer  1884.  HONGKONG. 

ARABIC Sunday,  February  iotru 

OCEANIC Saturday,  March  8th. 

ARABIC Saturday,  April  26th. 

OCEANIC ' Tuesday,  May   27th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No-  202 
Market  Street,   Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 
City  of  Peking February  20,1884 

At  12  o'clock  m.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 
San  Jose — February  15 

At  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to 
MAZATLAN,  SAN  BLAS,  MANZANILLO,  and  ACA- 
PULCO,  and  via  ACAPULCO  for  Lower  Mexican  and 
Central  American  ports,  calling  at  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUA- 
TEMALA and  LA  LIBERTAD  to  land  passengers  and 
mails. 

Tickets  to  and  from   Europe   by  any   line  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  rates  ;  also  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports. 

For  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY, 
City  oi"  Sydney Friday,  February  1 5 

Or  immediately  on  "arrival  of  the  English  mails. 
Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

sail    from    Broadway 


Steamers   of    this   Company 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.  M.,  on  the  5th,  10th,  '5th,  20th,  25th,  and  30th  of 
every  month.  The  steamer  sailing  the  30th  of  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.   R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  three  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  everv  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  day— A.  M. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Stkeet. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,    General   Agents, 

No.   10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING   3 

m  A/ 


17  and  19  FREMONT    STKEET,  SAN    FRANCISCO. 


FOB    GABDEKS,    HILLS,    .HIKES,    AH1!     FIRl 

DEPJKT.lt  E.i'TS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GTTTA    PERCKA    AND     ECBBEB 

HAATFAITVRI5C    COMPANY. 


Carbolized  Rubber  Hose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  "A"Kubber  Hose, 
Rubber  Hose,  (Competition,)  Snellen  Hose, 
Steam  Hoac,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Flre-Englne 
Hose.  Carbolized  "Maltese  Cross"  Brand. 

VAIVES,  GASKETS,    ETC.,  MASE  TO  ORDER 

FACTORY  ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER. 

Corner  First  and  market  Streets, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,  Lessee. 


Tlie  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  Hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and 
CartHquake-proof.  It  has  Five  elevators. 
Every  room  Is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The 
ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light'  corridors,  "fl'he  cen- 
tral court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light, 
its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies, 
Its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is 
a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant is  the  Finest  In  the  city. 


THE     NEVADA     BANK. 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up    Capital $3,000,000  in  Gold. 

DIRECTORS. 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President  ; 
James  G.  Fair,         James  L.  Flood,         John  VV.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lim'd- 


THE   BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvokd President. 

Thomas  Bkown Cashier. 

"    Bykon  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGE>TS— Sew  Tfork,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California;  lsoston,  Tremont  National 
flfank;  Chicago,  I'uiou  Katioual  Bank;  St. 
I.ouis,  ISoatuieu's  Savings  Bank;  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  >ew  Zealand ;  London,  \. 
.11.  Kothschild  A  Sons;  China,  Japan  India, 
aufl  Australia,  the  oriental  Bank  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  Bar>k  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Fran kfort-on* Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghai,  Yokohama. 


The  ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN  BANK 

LIMITED, 
N.  E.  corner  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets. 

London  Office,  3  Angel  Court.     New  York  Agents,  J,  W. 
Seligman  &  Co.,  21  Broad  Street. 

Authorized  Capital  Stock ..$6,000,000 

Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections 
buy   and  sell   Exchange  and   Bullion,   loan   Money, 
issue  Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 
FRED  F.  LOW,         I  ,. 
IGN.  STEINHART,  J  ManaSers- 
P.  N.  Liliekthal,  Cashier. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
Loudon  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.    Established  1836. 
Queen  Insurance  company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 
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Conversation  during  the  week  has  run  some- 
thing in  this  manner: 

"  Oh,  how  d'ye  do.  Isn't  it  cold.  Frightful 
weather,  isn't  it? — and  for  February,  too.  Been 
to  the  opera?  How  do  you  like  it?  What  do  yon 
think  of  Abbott?  Aren't  the  two  baritones  too 
beautiful  for  anything  in  this  world?  What  do 
you  think  of  the  new  tenor?  Good  orchestra? 
Well,  pretty  good,  for  a  dollar  and  a  half,  anyhow 
— isn't  it?     Well,  good-bye." 

Perhaps  Doctor  Johnson  would  not  call  this 
conversation.  When  I  recall  his  crushing  re- 
mark one  evening,  after  his  return  from  an  incur- 
sion into  society,  "that  there  had  been  much 
talk,  but  no  conversation,"  I  think  that,  upon  the 
whole,  he  would  frown  upon  the  idea  of  calling 
it  by  so  grand  a  name.  Perhaps  the  great  man 
would  even  call  it  gabble. 

Yet  we  all  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  our 
gabble,  and  never  stop  to  classify  it.  The  opera 
has  given  it  a  brisker  and  easier  turn,  and  the 
gabble  shows  how  much  the  pleasure-going  public 
is  engrossed  in  it.  We  do  not  stop  each  other  on 
the  street  to  ask  what  is  thought  of  Sheridan's 
Shylock,  or  Katie  Putnam's  Marchioness,  or 
Charley  Reed's  "Mooneysville,"  or  Jeffreys- 
Lewis's  Twin — she  having  returned,  by  natural  ro- 
tation, to  being  a  twin  again. 

Yet  Sheridan's  Shylock  is  something  which  no 
lover  of  Shakespeare  should  miss  seeing.  Each 
succeeding  artist  draws  a  Shylock  to  suit  himself. 
Shakespeare  did  not  put  him  upon  such  a  height 
as  many  actors  have  done.  He  drew  him  as  a 
Jew,  with  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  but 
with  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  race  strong  upon 
him. 

Friedrich  Haase,  a  wonderfully  versatile  Ger- 
man actor  who  passed  for  a  great  one  here,  but 
only  ranks  third  or  fourth  in  his  own  theatre  at 
home,  played  a  different  Shylock  from  that  of  any 
of  our  own  actors.  He  made  a  thoroughly  Ger- 
man Tew  of  the  old  money-lender,  and  even  em- 
phasized his  point  with  the  Jewish  dialect.  The 
Germans  applauded  the  corned)*  of  the  situation, 
for  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  is  a  comedy, 
though  no  one  ever  pauses  to  think  of  it  as  such; 
perhaps  because  it  is  only  the  tragedians  who  ever 
play  the  part  of  Shylock. 

No  writer,  the  least  or  the  greatest,  the  modest 
paragrapher  or  the  commanding  poet,  knows  just 
how  he  will  be  interpreted.  Shakespeare  himself 
would  be  amazed  to  see  the  long  procession  of 
Shylocks  of  many  kinds  who  have  been  evolved 
from  his  shrewd  old  money-lender.  According  to 
the  caprice  of  the  actor,  he  has  been  an  English 
Jew,  a  German  Jew,  an  Italian  Jew,  and  an  Ori- 
ental. 

In  the  dignified  bearing  of  Sheridan's  Shylock, 
one  traces  his  Eastern  descent,  and  there  is  a  con- 
sistently Oriental  touch  throughout.  No  actor 
likes  to  play  against  sympathy,  and  it  is  only  in 
elevating  and  refining  Shylock,  great  as  are  his 
wrongs,  that  the  sympathy  goes  with  him. 

Shakespeare  made  the  play  from  two  stories, 
and  to  him  the  sale  of  the  three  caskets  was  quite 
as  interesting  as  that  of  the  Jew's  bond.  Indeed, 
in  his  comedy  he  only  placed  the  latter  to  bear 
upon  the  former,  and  almost  unwittingly  threw  in 
a  stronger  and  more  complex  character  than  he 
had  foreseen  in  the  part  of  the  Jew. 

Portia  is  the  most  intellectual  of  Shakespeare's 

women — a  bnld,  daring,  spirited  creature,  with  the 

heart  of  a  woman  and  the  mind  of  a  man.     Miss 

Davenport   is  a  rather  milk-and-watery   sort   of 

actress  to  represent  such  a  one. 

"  Her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece," 

Eassanio  says,  and  here  all  resemblance  ends.  She 
is  more  in  the  line  of  those  clinging  creatures, 
Desdemona  and  Cordelia.  As  for  Bassanio,  he 
says  this  in  precisely  the  same  tone  of  voice  in 
which  he  says — everything  else.  If  Mr.  Aveling 
should  accidentally  trip  up  against  an  inflection 
some  day,  he  may  break  his  neck.  At  the  pres- 
ent writing  there  is  little  danger  that  he  will  trip. 
The  company  assisting  Sheridan  just  now  is  in 
a  wonderfully  good  school.  His  own  voice,  which 
must  be  by  nature  something  rebellious  and  in- 
tractable, has  been  schooled  by  artistic  care. 
When  he  has  control  of  it,  it  is  thoroughly  well 
modulated,  and  his  English  is  rich,  round,  and 
pure.  He  is  familiar  with  traditions  of  the  legiti- 
mate, ar.d  his  methodsare  admirable.  If  Clifton, 
who  i-  --  ::-.c  to  make  a  good  actor  one  day,  will 
irrett  mannerisms  for  a  while,  and 
instead,  he  will  be  the  better  for 


the  change.  If  Frank  Wright  will  set  his  manner 
back  for  several  centuries,  and  study  Sheridan 
also,  it  will  avail  him  much.  Thayer  and  Simms 
shine  quite  radiantly  in  the  company — merely  by 
reason  of  their  legitimate  training. 

We  have  a  school  of  schools  in  the  theatres  just 
now.  Beside  the  legitimate  at  the  California,  we 
have  the  modern  emotional  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  and  Katie  Putnam  in  a  combination  of 
the  Lotta  and  Maggie  Mitchell  schools  at  the 
Bush  Street  Theatre,  If  one  had  never  seen 
Lotta,  and  the  "  Old  Curiosity  Shop  "  were  not 
an  English  play,  Katie  Putnam  would  be  a  most 
excellent  Marchioness.  She  has  not  the  spirit  of 
pure  fun  in  her  at  all;  but  she  understands  to  a 
nicety  all  mechanical  tricks  and  antics  which  go 
to  make  it.  She  is  as  quick  as  a  flash,  and  re- 
peatedly startles  with  her  nimbleness.  She  has  a 
sweet,  clear,  little  voice,  with  a  childish  ring  in 
it,  and  she  plays  the  banjo.    That's  all. 

The  Dick  Swiveller  looked  very  much  as  he 
ought  to,  and  promised  for  a  few  minutes  to  be 
very  much  what  that  airy-fancied  young  gentle- 
man ought  to  be,  but,  either  from  the  coldness  of 
the  house  or  because  he  had  no  more,  his  spright- 
liness  soon  gave  out. 

The  success  of  the  opera  season  has  had  a  cer- 
tain depressing  effect,  as  well  as  a  thinning  one 
upon  the  audiences  elsewhere.  At  Emerson's 
Minstrels  there  was  a  full  house  on  Monday  even- 
ing, to  celebrate  the  return  of  Charley  Reed,  who 
moves  in  a  roseate  atmosphere  of  flattery  and 
.popularity  very  like  that  surrounding  a  prima 
donna.  But,  like  the  prima  donnas,  Charley 
Reed  is  not  always  great.  A  minstrel  last-act  is 
always  bad,  but  "  Mooneyville "  is  very,  very 
bad.  If  the  minstrel  had  spent  that  much-talked 
of  vacation  in  Mooneyville  itself,  there  might 
have  been  more  of  it  in  the  sketch.  As  it  is,  he 
has  let  one  of  the  best  opportunities  for  local 
burlesque  go  to  waste.  This  is  something  un- 
usual in  the  history  of  his  success.  That  success 
has  depended  so  much  upon  his  keeping  up  with 
the  times. 

At  the  Baldwin  the  Abbott  company  have  most 
faithfully  redeemed  their  promise  of  giving  many 
changes  from  their  bountiful  repertoire.  With 
the  close  of  the  first  fortnight  they  will  have 
given  ten  different  operas. 

Of  these,  "Rigoletto"  and  "Martha"  have 
been  the  favorites.  There  has  been  but  »ne  dis- 
appointment, the  substitution  of  "Martha"  on 
Monday  night  for  "  Mignon,"  owing  to  the  illness 
of  Madame  Rosewald.  Madame  Rosewald,  in 
her  familiar  role  of  Filena,  shows  her  voice  to 
have  somewhat  thickened  and  coarsened  since  her 
last  visit.  It  does  not  play  among  the  notes  in 
the  famous  Polonaise  as  it  once  did.  The  lady 
was  very  injudicious  to  rise  from  a  sick-bed  to 
sing  Ophelia's  music  in  the  mad  scene.  It  is  a 
most  exigent  twenty  minutes,  both  in  the  line  of 
singing  and  acting,  and  the  lady  emitted  two  or 
three  extraordinary  whoops  which  spoiled  the 
scene  and  scattered  the  sympathy.  She  is  happier 
in  "Mignon,"  an  opera  which,  being  at  first  in 
the  greatest  demand,  has  aroused  less  interest 
than  any  other.  Emma  Abbott  herself  sings 
"Connais-tu  le  pays"  most  charmingly,  with 
more  artistic  excellence,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
one  aria  that  she  has  sung,  but  does  not  altogeth- 
er satisfy  in  the  remainder  of  the  opera.  Its  reci- 
tative heavily  taxes  her  middle  register,  which  is 
her  weak  point.  Like  the  skylark,  the  higher 
she  soars  the  better  she  sings.  The  action  of 
"Mignon,"  like  that  of  "Faust,"  is  always  a  lit- 
tle slow.  Both  operas  are  rich  with  music,  yet  a 
performance  of  them  always  drags,  no  matter  who 
is  singing. 

Emma  Abbott  has  had  the  warmest  applause, 
since  "Lucia"  and  "Rigoletto,"  for  "Scenes 
that  are  Brightest  "  in  "  Maritana."  This  is 
partially  due  to  the  indisputable  liking  of  the 
public  for  ballad  opera,  and  partially  to  the  fact 
that  she  sang  it  exceedingly  well.  Abbott  is  ac- 
cused of  a  great  deal  of  trickery  in  the  use  of  her 
voice,  but  no  one  will  accuse  her  of  laziness.  She 
is  the  most  indefatigable  of  prima  donnas,  with 
an  acute  desire  to  please  and  an  unexampled  read- 
iness to  respond  to  an  encore  which  she  thinks  to 
be  really  desired.  Ever)'  one  has  a  respect  for 
hard  work.  Tenors,  and  baritones,  and  sopranos 
go  to  pieces  and  retire  for  a  night,  change  the 
cast,  and  mix  things  up  generally.  Yet  there  is 
the  redoubtable  little  prima  donna,  night  after 
night,  fresh  and  unflagging  under  her  many  bur- 
dens of  actress,  singer,  prompter,  manager,  and 
general  director.  She  certainly  deserves  the  suc- 
cess she  has  won. 

Fabrini,  the  new  lenor  has  been  very  successful 
without  making  an  absolute  hit.  His  voic^is  a 
very  robust  tenor,  strong  and  resonant,  with  a 
quality  of  hardness  in  it.  It  has  an  intermittent 
huskiness  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  voice 
rather  than  to  be  the  work  of  the  climate.  He  is 
a  very  earnest  actor,  but  not  a  good  one;  and  he 
always  sings  well  enough  to  please,  but  does  not 
stir  the  house  into  a  storm  of  huzzas. 

Mrs.  Seguin's  Azucena  is  such  a  fine  piece 
of  work  that  it  is  a  pity  she  sang  it  only  to  a 
Sunday-night  constituency.  The  contralto's  op- 
portunities are,    at   best,   limited,  but  she  found 
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hers  in  the  bird-song  in  "A  King  for  a  Day,"  and 
in  the  "Holy  Mother"  duet  in  "Maritana." 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  interest  of  the 
season  centres  itself  in  the  baritones.  Campo- 
bello  is  enrolled  as  a  basso,  but  Broderick,  the 
young  gentleman  who  frowns  himself  into  self- 
possession,  has  the  only  basso  voice,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  fine  one  in  the  chorus.  As  Broder- 
ick has  a  good  presence  and  a  good  voice,  he  only 
needs  to  know  his  parts  and  be  sure  of  himself  to 
be  very  much  liked.  Campobello  goes  down 
among  the  bass  notes  when  he  likes,  and  even  oc- 
casionally goes  up-stairs  in  his  voice,  and  takes  a 
note  which  might  almost  be  a  tenor  note.  He 
trills  like  a  woman  when  he  likes,  and  he  has  al- 
together a  fine  voice  and  a  superb  method.  Why, 
then,  did  he  sing  the  closing  strains  of  "In  Hap- 
py Moments  "  with  a  wa-wa-wa  which  was  highly 
ridiculous?  Perhaps  this  is  the  way  he  satisfies 
his  grudge  against  singing  in  English.  Campo- 
bello is  a  noble  Lotario,  a  mildly  humorous  Plunk- 
ett,  a  superb  Conte  di  Luna,  an  excellent  prime 
minister,  and  will  be,  doubtless,  a  superlative 
Mephistopheles.  Tagliapietra,  having  succumbed 
to  a  cold,  has  left  the  field  for  a  week  to  Campo- 
bello. 

It  is  the  manifest  duty  of  this  beautiful,  gilt- 
edged  creature,  to  sing  "Don  Giovanni."  It  is 
plainly  written  in  his  bearing  that  it  is  in  his  re- 
pertoire, and  it  is  as  plain  that  there  is  a  set  of 
"Don  Giovanni"  equipments  somewhere  in  his 
trunk.  Furthermore,  the  company  bristles  with 
prima  donnas,  and,  further  still,  "Don  Giovanni  " 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful — some  maintain  the 
most  beautiful — opera  ever  written. 

And  is  Castle  going  away  without  singing  "  Fra 
Diavolo  "?  As  for  Tagliapietra,  he  disappeared 
in  a  blaze  of  glory  in  "  A  King  for  a  Day, "  but  the 
effect  of  it  has  lasted  pretty  well,  even  through 
Campobello's  week  of  magnificence. 

Tagliapietra  almost  fatally  dissipated  his  im- 
pression by  appearing  in  the  front  of  the  house, 
the  other  night,  with  a  violent  cold  and  a  violent 
red  and  yellow  bandanna  to  match  it.  Fortunately 
for  his  future,  he  was  not  generally  recognized. 

On  Friday  they  will  appear  together  in  "  Faust, " 
both  in  good  parts,  and  then  will  begin  the  genu- 
ine "War  of  the  Baritones."  Betsy  B. 


The  following  are  underlined  at  the  Bald- 
win :  Miss  5arah  Jewett,  in  Celia  Logan's 
latest  success,  "  An  American  Marriage,  or  That 
Man  ";  Lang  try,  supported  by  her  own  company; 
the  Madison  Square  Theatre  Company  in  "The 
Rajah"  and  "Alpine  Rose,"  with  original  cast 
and  scenery,  direct  from  New  York;  Brooks  & 
Dickson's  latest  success,  "In  the  Ranks,"  with 
the  original  New  York  company  and  scenery; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nat  Goodwin  in  "Those  Bells," 
Mr.  Goodwin's  personation  of  Irving  having  cre- 
ated a  furor  in  New  York;  Kale  Castleton  in 
"  Pop";  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Knight,  and  Gus- 
tave  and  Charles  Frohman's  latest  success,  Belas- 
co's  "The  Stranglers  of  Paris,"  the  company  and 
scenery  coming  direct  from  New  York. 


Mr.  Sheridan  has  drawn  g*od  houses  during 
the  week.  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice "  was 
played  on  Monday  night,  and  continued  until  the 
middle  of  the  week,  when  "  Othello  "  was  substi- 
tuted. 


The  Abbott  troupe  appeared  in  "  II  Trovatore" 
last  Sunday  night  to  large  houses.  Monday  even- 
ing, "Mignon"  was  to  have  been  played,  but 
owing  to  the  sudden  illness  of  Miss  Rosewald, 
"  Martha  "  was  substituted.  The  lady,  however, 
recovered  from  her  indisposition  sufficiently  on 
Tuesday  night  to  sing  the  mad  scene  from  "  Ham- 
let,'*  which  followed  the  performance  of  "La 
Sonnambula."  "  Maritana"  drew  a  large  house 
on  Wednesday  evening,  while  on  Thursday, 
"Linda  "was  given,"  and  last  night,  "Faust." 
For  this  afternoon  "  Sonnambula  "  is  announced; 
for  this  evening,  "Mignon,"  and  for  to-morrow 
night,  "  Faust."  During  next  week,  which  is  the 
third  week  of  the  series,  the  following  operas  will 
be  produced:  Monday,  February  iSth,  "Mar- 
tha"— Abbott,  Seguin,  Tagliapietra,  Broderick, 
Allen,  and  Fabrini.  Tuesday,  "Bohemian  Girl" 
— Abbott,  Seguin,  Broderick,  Allen,  and  Fabrini. 
Wednesday,  "Rigoletto" — Abbott,  Seguin,  Tagli- 
apietra, Broderick,  Allen,  and  Fabrini.  Thurs- 
day, "Mignon" — Three  prima  donnas.  Friday, 
"Linda  " — Abbott,  Seguin,  Tagliapietra,  Brod- 
erick, Allen,  and  Fabrini.  Saturday  matinee, 
"Maritana" — Abbott,  Seguin,  Hindle,  Campobel- 
lo, Broderick,  Allen,  and  Castle.  Saturday  night, 
"Faust."  The  operas  announced  for  the  fourth 
and  last  week  are  the  following:  Monday,  Fri- 
day, and  Saturday  matinee,  Victor  Masse's  ro- 
mantic love  lyric,  "Paul  and  Virginia."  Tues- 
day, "  Mignon, "  positively  last  time — Three 
prima  donnas.  Wednesday,  Gounod's  master- 
piece, "Romeo  and  Juliet."  Thursday,  "Mar- 
tha." Saturday  night,  Abbott's  farewell — "  Rigo- 
letto" and  scene  from  "Trovatore." 


It  is  not  as  yet  certain  whether  Patti  will  really 
visit  this  city  or  not.  The  Wednesday  telegraphic 
report  of  an  interview  with  the  prima  donna 
contained  her  own  statement  that  she  intends  to 
carry'  out  her  California  tour.  It  has,  however, 
been  semi-otticially  announced  that  Mapleson  will 
begin  a  season  of  eight  performances  on  March 
ioth.  If  Patti  does  not  come,  the  list  of  singers 
will  be  headed  by  Madame  Gerster,  who  is  Patti's 
rival  in  many  places,  and  a  very  brilliant  prima 
donna.  The  other  ladies  are  Mademoiselle  Dotti, 
Madame  Nordica,  Mademoiselle  Valerga,  Signora 
Bianchi-Fiorio.  The  tenors  are  Signors  Anton, 
Vicini,  Rinaldini,  and  Bieletto.  The  celebrated 
baritone  Galassi  comes,  with  Caracciolo  as  buffo, 
and  Cherubini  and  Lombardello,  bassos.  Signora 
Sacconi,  a  harp  soloist,  will  also  come.  Signor 
Arditi  will  conduct  the  orchestra,  which  will  be 
complete,  and  a  large  chorus  comes  with  them.  A 
different  opera  will  be  given  ever)'  night.  Prices 
will  range  from  one  to  five  dollars,  according  to 
place.  The  private  boxes  will  be  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty  dollars,  and  a  reduction  will  be  made 
for  season  tickets.  There  is  another  report  being 
circulated,  that  should  Patti  not  come  this  time, 
she  will  be  here  a  month  or  two  later. 


Katie  Putnam  began  a  season  on  Monday  night 
at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  in  "  The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop."  "Fanchon"  was  produced,  and  next 
Monday  night  she  will  appear  in  "  Lena." 


Jeffreys-Lewis  opened  in  "The  Ruling  Pas- 
sion" at  the  Grand  Opera  House  on  Monday 
night,  and  has  scored  a  fair  succass. 
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NEW     OPERAS. 

By  Gounod,  Audran,  Von  Suppe,  Nessler,  and  Mas- 
sanet. 

Yon  Suppe,  author  of  "Boccaccio,"  has  just 
6nished  an  opera  called  "Die  Afrikareise."  Its 
plot  is  as  follows :  The  trip  to  the  interior  of 
Africa,  which  in  reality  is  never  made,  is  contem- 
plated by  Miradillo,  a  young,  jovial  sporting  man 
of  Palermo.  He  arrived  in  Cairo  and  remained 
there  several  weeks,  where  he  incurred  a  bill  at 
the  hotel  of  Pericles  to  the  amount  of  about  twelve 
thousand  francs.  In  the  beginning  of.  the  opera 
we  find  the  young  man  threatened  by  Pericles, 
who  peremptorily  demands  his  money,  saying  that 
he  will  have  Miradillo  arrested  if  he  does  not  set- 
tle at  once.  At  this  moment  Titania  Fanfani,  the 
niece  of  the  Egyptian  Pasha,  arrives.  She  is  the 
heiress  of  two  million  francs,  left  to  her  by  testa- 
ment of  her  father,  but  she  will  only  receive  this 
money  if  she  is  married  when  nineteen  years  old. 
Titania,  having  been  educated  in  Italy,  recognizes 
Miradillo,  whom  she  had  met  in  Palermo,  deter- 
mines, on  not  having  married  yet  in  compliance 
with  the  testament,  to  introduce  Miradillo  to  her 
uncle  as  her  husband  for  the  purpose  of  deluding 
him  and  getting  the  two  million  francs  in  her  pos- 
session, Miradillo  consents  to  this  scheme  by 
being  promised  by  her  that  she  will  nay  his  debts. 
The  Tasha  is  at  his  wits'  end,  as  he  nas  spent  the 
money,  and  can  not  pay.  At  the  same  time,  sus- 
pecting that  something  is  wrong,  he  determines 
to  test  the  veracity  of  their  marriage,  and  orders 
them  to  occupy  one  pavilion  as  man  and  wife 
during  their  stay  with  him.  When  Miradillo  is 
about  to  follow  his  so-called  wife  to  the  pavilion 
she  shuts  the  door  in  his  face,  and  threatens  him 
with  a  revolver  if  he  attempts  to  come  in.  Ti- 
tania has,  during  this  time,  fallen  in  love  with  a 
prince  of  one  of  the  Maronite  tribes,  who  arrived 
in  Cairo  at  the  same  time  that  she  did,  while  Tes- 
sa, Miradillo's  former  bride,  whom  he  has  deserted, 
and.  her  mother,  Buccametta,  arrive  in  Cairo, 
where  they  recognize  Miradillo,  and  are  enraged 
at  him  because  they  believe  him  to  be  the  husband 
of  Titania.  At  the  summer  residence  of  the 
Pasha,  during  a  grand  fete  in  honor  of  the  Beiram 
festival,  celebrated  on  account  of  the  rising  of  the 
Nile,  the  Pasha  intended  to  begin  his  little  in- 
trigue for  the  purpose  of  making  Tessa  his  forty- 
seventh  wife,  but  is  frustrated  in  his  intentions 
by  Antarsid  and  Miradillo,  who,  when  the  festi- 
val is  at  its  height,  escape  with  Titania  and  Tessa. 
In  the  last  act  the  Pasha  pursues  them  into  the 
interior  of  Africa  with  his  Bedouins,  overtaking 
them  just  in  time  to  find  out  that  at  that  very 
hour  both  pair  have  been  married  by  a  Koptic 
priest,  leaving  him  to  take  old  motfier  Bucca- 
metta forbid  forty-seventh  wife.  The  music  is 
said  to  be  bright,  sparkling,  vivacious,  and  catchy. 

I  have  to  chronicle,  says  the  London  corre- 
spondent of  the  Boston  Musical  Observer,  the 
opening  of  the  Royal  English  Opera  Company  at 
Covent  Garden,  in  Kessler's  "  Piper  of  Hamehn." 
The  story  of  the  Piper  of  Hamelin  is  familiar  to 
every  one,  thanks  to  Mr.  Robert  Browning's  ad- 
mirable poem,  founded  on  the  old  legend  which 
has  inspired  Hofman's  operatic  libretto.  For 
dramatic  purposes  it  was  necessary  to  introduce 
"love-interest,"  and  this  has  been  furnished  in 
the  enchantment   of    Gertrude    by    the  magical 

ftiper,  and  her  self-sacrifice  for  his  sake.  The 
overs  of  Regina  and  Heribert  are  introduced 
solely  for  the  sake  of  the  Piper's  wager  that  he 
will  win  a  kiss  from  Regina.  This  ne  succeeds 
in  doing  by  means  of  his  magic  art,  and  thereby 
induces  Gertrude  to  believe  him  false  to  her.  As 
a  sorcerer,  he  is  doomed  to  be  burnt  aliva.  Ger- 
trude, invoking  an  imperial  statute,  obtains  his 
freedom  by  taking  on  herself  the  penalty  he  has 
incurred.  Directly  he  is  set  free,  she  throws  her- 
self into  the  Weser,  and  Hunold  the  Piper  aveng- 
es himself  on  the  cruel  people  of  Hamelin  by 
luring  their  children  to  destruction.  The  libretto 
of  the  opera,  the  plot  of  which  is  decidedly  fee- 
ble, dramatically  speaking,  is  redeemed  by  the 
musical  setting  of  Nessler,  whose  score  is  melo- 
dious throughout. 

The  chief  event  in  Paris  recently,  says  a  cor- 
respondent, has  been  the  production  of  a  new 
opera  bouffe  by  Audran,  the  composer  of  "  Oli- 
vette "  and  the  "  Mascot,"  entitled  "La  Dor- 
meuse  Eveillee."  The  new  piece  has  been  pro- 
duced at  the  Bouffes  Parisiens,  and  has  met  with 
a  most  favorable  reception.  The  story  is,  of 
course,  as  old  as  the  hills.  It  comes  originally  as 
far  as  from  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  but  is  capable 
of  constant  rejuvenation.  *More  than  once  it  is 
to  be  found  on  the  lyric  stage — "  Si  j'etais  Roi  " 
is  an  instance  of  a  clever  paraphrase  which  oc- 
curs to  all  of  us — and  Weber  himself  has  dignified 
it  by  his  opera  of  "  Abou  Hassan."  The  most 
notable  departure  in  the  new  version  is  the  alter- 
ation in  the  sex  of  the  heroine.  Suzette  is  em- 
ployed as  a  servant  by  the  hotel-keeper,  Gorju, 
her  uncle.  She  has  one  regret  that  has  tinged  all 
her  life  hitherto  with  bitterness.  It  is  that  of  not 
being  bom  a  man.  The  Marquis  de  Follebranche, 
who  happens  to  pass  by  the  inn,  conceives  the 
idea  of  endeavoring  to  persuade  her  that  her 
dream  has  been  accomplished.  He  carries  her  off 
while  asleep  to  his  chateau,  where,  after  having 
changed  her  dress,  he  persuades  her,  when  she 
awakes,  that  she  is  in  fact  the  Marquis  de  Folle- 


branche. But  the  girl — not  unnaturally,  as  one 
may  suppose — is  still  hardly  satisfied  of  the  de- 
sired change  having  taken  place,  and  undertakes, 
in  her  turn,  a  revenge  upon  the  playful  marquis. 
She  succeeds  in  making  him  take  a  narcotic,  and 
dresses  him  as  a  girl  in  turn.  The  marquis  is 
still  more  annoyed  at  the  condition  in  which  he 
finds  himself,  as  the  same  day  he  is  ordered  to 
join  his  regiment,  and,  by  Suzette's  orders,  he  is 
hurried  oft,  petticoats  and  all,  to  assume  this 
command.  L  nder  these  circumstances  he  appeals 
to  Suzette  for  the  return  of  his  clothes,  and  that 
young  lady  sells  them  to  him — demanding  for  the 
coat  a  position  for  her  fiance,  Saturnin;  for  the 
culotte,  a  dowry  of  three  thousand  francs;  for 
the  waistcoat,  a  renewal  of  Gorju's  lease  at  half 
price,  and  so  forth.  The  score  is  as  far  in  ad- 
vance, musically  speaking,  of  Monsieur  Audran's 
Srevious  efforts  as  the  book  is  inferior  to  the  or- 
inary  production  of  the  operatic  librettists. 
The  novelties  at  the  Paris  Grand  Opera  House 
after  the  new  version  of  Gounod's  "Sappho," 
which  is  nearly  ready  for  production,  will  be  Sal- 
vayre's  "Egmont,*  Monsieur  Massenet's  "  Le 
Cid,"  and  a  work  on  the  subject  of  King  Arthur, 
by  Saint-Saens. 

Following  the  Abbott  season  at  the  Baldwin, 
Manager  Hayman  will  produce  Celia  Logan's 
"An  American  Marriage,  '  or  "That  Man,"  with 
Sarah  fewett  in  the  title  role,  supported  by  Harry 
Lee,  Barton  Hill,  and  the  original  New  York 
cast,  the  company  coming  in  its  entirety  from 
New  York. 

— ♦— 

Monsieur  Hubinet,  the  manager  of  the  great 
French  champagne  house  of  Pommery  &  Greno, 
which  is  now  owned  by  theY\*idow  Pommery,  has 
been  visiting  America,  and  extended  his  trip  west- 
ward as  far  as  San  Francisco.  He  traveled  ex- 
tensively through  the  interior,  and  visited  many 
of  our  famous  vineyards.  He  was  astonished  at 
the  progress  which  California  has  made  in  wine 
production,  and  speaks  very  highly  of  the  pros- 
pects of  this  State  as  one  of  the  great  wine  pro- 
ducers of  the  world.  Monsieur  Hubinet  left  last 
week  for  Rheims,  in  which  French  city  is  situated 
the  establishment  of  the  famous  Pommery  cham- 
pagne. 

CCCIX.  —  Bill    of   Fare  for    Six    Persons,    Sunday, 

February  17,  1884. 

Beef  Koodle  Soup. 

Boiled  Turbot,     Genoise  Sauce. 

Chicken  with  Maccaroni. 

Stewed    Mushrooms.       Asparagus. 

Roast  Beef.     New  Potatoes  fried  in  Butter. 

Cucumber  Salad. 

Beignets  de  Pommes. 

Fruits  in  season. 

Chicken   with  Maccaroni  or  with   Rice. — Cut  the 

chickens  into  pieces ;  fry  them  in  butter  the  size  of  an  egg : 

when  nearly  done  put  the  pieces  into  another  saucepan; 

add  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  flour  to  the  hot   butter,  and 

brown  it.     Mix  a  little  cold   water  to  this  and    make  it 

smooth ;  then  add  a  pint  or  more  of  boiling  water,  and  pour 

this  over  the  chicken  in  the  saucepan.     Add   a  chopned 

sDrig  of  parsley,  a  clove  of  garlic,  pepper,  and  salt.     Let 

the  chicken  boil  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour;  then 

take  out  the  pieces  of  chicken,  pass  the  sauce  through  a 

sieve,  and  remove  all  the  fat.     Have  ready  some  maccaroni 

which  has  been  boiled  in  salted  water,  and  let  it  boil  in  this 

sauce.     Arrange  the  pieces  of  chicken  tastefully  in  a  dish, 

pour  the  maccaroni  and  sauce  over  them,  and  serve.     If 

rice  is  used,  manage  the  same  way. 


—  To  Let,  Sunny  alcove  room  in  a  pri- 
vate  family  in  Alameda,  suitable  for  gentleman 
and  wife  or  two  gentlemen.  Address  Post-orfice 
Box  6,  Alameda. 


—  Miss  Ellen  Coursen.  Thorough  in- 
struction  in  Yocal  Music.  Classes  in  Singing. 
Hall,  317  Powell  Street,  opposite  Union  Square. 


—  Experience  proves  that  nothing  else 
so  surely  destroys  scrofula,  root  and  branch,  as 
Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 


—  The  Metropolitan  Hall  contains  the 
finest  organ  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  its  capabil- 
ities as  a  concert  hall  exceed  those  of  any  similar 
auditorium  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  S50  Mar- 
ket,  cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).  Office  hours, 
9  to  5.  ^ 

—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photo- 
graphic Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  sts. 


—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 

.  .»  ■ 

—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.D.S.,  126  Kearny  St.  (Thur- 
low  Block).     Laughing  gas.     Otnce  hours,  9  to  5. 


GALmYIA    THEATRE. 


Crowded  and  Fashionable  Mouses  \iirlnl y. 


ENGAGEMENT  OF  THE  RENOWNED 

EMMA    ABBOTT 

GRAXD  OPERA  COMPA.M. 


Second  Week. 

Saturday    Matinee— SONNAMBLLA. 

Saturday  Night — MIGNON.     Three  Prima  Donnas. 

Sunday — Grand  Italian  Combination.     FAUST. 
Third   Week. 

Mondav,   February  iSth— MARTHA. 

Tuesday— BOHEMIAN  GIRL. 

Wednesday— RIGOLETTO. 

Thursday — MIGNON.     Three  Prima  Donnas. 

Friday— Holiday  Italian  Matinee.     IL  TROVATORE. 

Frida\— LINDA,    Pearl  of  Savoy. 

Saturday— Abbott  Matinee.     MARITANA. 

Saturday  Ni^ht—  FAUST. 

Fourth  and  l,ast  Week. 

PALL  AND  VIRGINIA.       ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

Monday,   Friday,  and  Saturday   Matinee — Victor  Masse's 
Romantic    Love    Lyric,   Emma  Abbott's    Great   and 
Original  Creation,  PAUL  AND  VIRGINIA. 
"  By  the  air  that  we  breathe, 

By  the  heavens  above  us, 
I  swear  1  will  live  but  for  thee." 

Tuesday — MIGNON.     Positively  last  time.     Three  Prima 
Donnas. 

Wednesday — Gounod's    Sublime    Masterpiece,    ROMEO 
AND  JULIET. 

Thursday— MARTHA.     Abbotts    "Last    Rose  of   Sum- 
mer." 

Saturday  Night— Abbott's  Farewell.      RIGOLETTO  and 
scene  from  TROVATORE. 


J.  H.  CURLEY  &  CO. 

Desire  lo  call  tlie  attention  of  Use  gentlemen  of  San  Francisco  to 
their  REGIL1R  SPRISG  OPEMSG  on  3IOSDAT,  February  IStu, 
of  tlie  finest  line  of  goods  ever  brought  to  this  market.  These  goods 
have  been  personally  selected  by  our  3iR.  Cl'RLEY  in  the  leading 
marts  of  Europe  and  the  East,  and  comprise  all  the  very  LATEST 
XOYEETIES  iu  designs,  material,  and  colors,  in  Fancy  Cassimeres 
and  Suitings,  line  Bla  k  Cloths,  and  a  full  line  of  both  heavy  and 
light-weight  Coatings,  etc.  PRICES  THE  LOWEST,  and  the  very 
best  tit  guaranteed. 

U  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


—  FOR  THE  REMOVAL  OF  DANDRUFF,  AND 

for  curing  humors  of  the  scalp,  nothing  can  be 
better  than  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor. 


A.  P.  HOTALIXG  &  CO. 

429  to  437  Jackson  St..  sole  agents  for  the  . I. 
Cotter  Old  Kourhon  Wliisky.  "  O.  P.  S.,*' 
0.  K.,"  "O.  K."  "A  No.  1,"  "A."     Established  1052 

H. 

'0. 

MISS  TRAYER  AND  MRS.  L.  A. 
K.  CLAPPE'S 

SELECT  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOl>«  LADIES  AM)  CHIIJ)KE>, 

At    Hastings-on-Hudson,     Westchester    County,    N.    V. 
Number  of  pupils  limited  to  fifteen.     Send  for  catalogue. 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

MARBI.E  MAVTFXS.    made   of  OVi'X,  COL- 
ORED, ITALIAN,  and   STATI "All  V  MAR- 
BLES.   Monuments  and  Headstones. 
W.  H.  )It("»E.l!l(  E, 
827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  S.  F. 


Eor  Sale,  on  account  of  departure, 
AA    CPRIGHT 

CHICKERING  PIANO 

Nearly  new.       Apply  113a  McAllister  Street. 


ASK  FOR  BROOK'S  SOFT  FIMSH 


GLACE 

Spool  Cottou. 

Experienced  op- 
erators on  all  Sew- 
ing Machines  rec- 
ommend it  in  pref- 
erence to   all  oth- 


For  sale  by  all 
dealers. 


Pacific  Coaat  Agency,  219  JPiue  Street,   S.  F. 


i!.  j.  birkk.        (Establislie*!  1858.)        f.  h.  burke. 

MADISON  &  BURKE, 

REAL    ESTATE   AGENTS 

And  Rent  Collectors. 


FILL  CHARGE  TAKES   OF  REAL  ESTATE. 


401    and   403   Montgomery    Street, 

'    3S.  "W.  corner  California  SI. 


BEHWOTSI.UHCALWi.KB' 

Kacli  Wntch  is  finely  made,  silver  plated  and 
thegreaiesinoirelty  ever  offered  to  tbe  boys 
1  and  yins  «r  America.  It  Ib  a  Complete 
?IU!-ii-:il  I  i:-I  ft:: noBt  .  size  unii 
t  ii  Unich,  with  iltisic 
attachment  concen.ed 
.80  arrnnced  that 
i  wutintl  at  ihe  Biern, 
plays  out  of  tlie  follow- 
1  lriLr  tun  es:— ••Hdrce, 
\  Sweet  Home."  "Tun- 
tee  Uoodle,"  "Blue 
Bells  or  Scotland." 
Coming  Through  the 
Eye."  -'Swanee  Riv- 
er" *■  Carnival  ol  Ve- 
nice,* "Gr»nd  father's 
Clock.  Walls,  Polka, 
gchottlsch.'.  nnd  'Watt 
ill  tbe  clouds  Roll  By." 
ib  notes,  lime,  and 
es  are  correct.  It  in- 
Ftrncis  and  entertains  both 
Old  and  yonnp.  On  receipt 
of  30  Cents,  will  send  it  by  mall,  rw*t-r-a(d.  Just  think 
ollt  I  A.  Mime  Box  for  36  Cents.  P-.-tau*  Stamps  taken. 
SPECIAL  OFFKU:— irv.-u  will  ■  ■"ifr  b.-fore  April  1st, 
we  win  sen. l  vou  roctt  for  onl*  St.OO.  Ton  win  be  de- 
lighted witb"  I  A.  G.  PPATT  &  CO.  . 
them.  AddreBsl  No.  27  Park  Place  New  York- 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

And  Dealers  in  Gents'  Furnishing  Goods, 

415  3I05TGOJIERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  A  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


jgESTERN  PERFUMERY^ 
JAN    FRANCISCO^    J 


VALENTINES 

In  great  variety,  at  wholesale  price,  at  the 

ARGONAUT  BOOKSTORE 

215  Dnpoiit  St.,  uear  Slitter. 


Will  be  mailed  FRPPto  a".aPP^cantsandto 
customers  of  last  ■  O  b£>  year  without  ordering  it. 
It  contains  illustrations,  prices,  descriptions  and 
directions  for  planting  all  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds.  Plants,  etc.     InvalTialjle  to   all. 

D.M.  FERRY  &C0.D» 


Tlie  DRESS  REFOR?! 
CORSET.  — Tlie  Finest 
Corset  on  the  Coast.— 

Try  it,  and  you  will  like 
it. —  Glove-fitting,  graceful, 
comfortable,  "just  the  thing" 
for  stout  figures.    Bo.ves  ake 

SO    PLACED    THEY   WILL    NOT 

BREAK.  Sold  by  us  for  the 
past  6  years  strictly  on*  its 
MERITS.  Sent  to  any  address 
postpaid,  $3.00.  Will  ex- 
change if  it  does  not  fit.  In 
ordering,  send  a  tight  waist, 
hip,  and  bust  measure,  taken 
outside  of  your  dress.  Send 
for  illustrated  book  of  our 
Union  l"nder-FIannels. 
Shoulder  Braces>  Corded 
Waists,  Hose  and  Skirt  Sup- 
porters, etc.— which  took  the 
first  prize  (a  silver  medal)  at 
the  late  Mechanics'  Fair — to 
he  only  Depot  for  these  goods. 

31.  II.  ODER  .V  CO., 
Koston  Dress  Reform  Rooms. 
Established  1S76.  3,26  Suiter  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


suPERIORmBtE  Water 
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tied 
•1863- 
CapitalStock 

$1,000,000.00 
^Surplus  $450,000.00 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  1, 1884: 

The  fol lowing  statenieut  shows  the  con- 
dition of  this  bank  January  i,  1884: 

Ours  is  the  oldest  chartered  banking  institution  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

OurCOIl  liections  are  complete  for  the  transaction 
of  any  and  all  kinds  of  banking  or  collection  business. 

Individuals,  firms,  corporations,  con- 
templating a  change  in  their  present  banking  arrange- 
ments, or  opening  an  account  in  this  city,  WU1  do  well 
to  communicate  with  us. 


Solvent  Bills  Receivable. -S2.309.721  35 
Real  Estate  -Banki'g  house     130.000  00 

otnerReal  Estate 14,996  60 

Covt-Bonds.Baiikstocksotc.    111.993  05 
Due  from  solvent  Banks. . .     358,206  64 

-Money  on  hand 633.160  16 

83,778,077  80 
T-iiabilities. 

Capital  Stock $1,000,000  00 

Surplus  Fund 450,000  00 

I'ndivided  Profits 6.120  35 

Due  Depositors 2,167.652  57 

One  Banks 114.304  88 

One  Dividend  So.  69 40.00O  00 

S3.778.077  80 
All  matters  intrusted  toour  care  will  beattended 
to  with  promptness,  fidelity,  and  in  strict  confidence. 

It.  II.  McDOXAI.D,  Pres't. 


C .    ABOLPHE     LOW    &    CO 
Commission  merchants, 

Sail  Francisco. 

OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR  STREET. 
AST  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments.*^ 


WM.  T.  COLEM.U'  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

8an  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON. 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent  commercial  city  in  the 

world. 


H.  M.  SEWHILL  &  CO. 

COMMISSION   MERCHANTS, 

So.    309    SASSIISE    STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &,  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

204  and  £06  California  Street, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 
Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


A.  MARKER  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesale  Grocers, 


n  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


H.  B,  WILLIAMS.  A.    CHEESKBROUGH. 


■V.  H.  DIMO.KD. 


WILLIAMS,  I>IMOM>  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

aoa  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.:  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins,  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

CiEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 
(Established  1854), 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHAXrS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 

39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Telephone 

\o.  35. 

JOBS   DANIEL  &   CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in  Italian  Marble  and  Ssetch  Granite 

MONl'MEXTS   A3U>  MASiTEJLS, 

No.  421    Pine   Street,  between  Montgomery  and   Kearny, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

T _  ^^'Manufacturers  of  Monuments,  Headstojes,  Mantel- 
pieces, Plumbers'  Stones,  Table  and  Counter  Tops,  Impo«- 
nS. Stones,  etc.,  at  lowest  cash  prices. 

Art- Painted,    Plain,    and    Glazed 

TILES 

For  necoratlons. 

W,  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

311,  813,  315,  and  317  market  Street. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Manufacturing  Jewelers  and  Importers  of  FINE 
WATCHES,  DIAMONDS  AND  OTHER  PRECIOUS 
STOKES.        FRENCH    CLOCKS    AND    SILVERWARE. 

119    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


SOLE  AGENCY  FOR  THE 

HENRY  F.  MILLER 


(Factory  Ilostoii,  Mass.  i  and 


HEM  ME   &  LONG 

(Factory  corner  clay  and  folk  Streets,  San  Francisco) 

AND  THE  TAYLOR  &  FARLEY  ORGANS. 
WOODWORTH,  SCHELL  &  CO. 

101    STOCKTOX   ST.,  cor.  O'Farrell.         J.  JB.  Curtis,  Manager. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Mailed  Free  on  Application. 


P 
I 

A 

N 


S 


I  Gil     BAN 


WALL    PAPER, 

Artistic  Designs,  American,  French,  and  English.  Cornice  Poles  and 
Fixtures.  Sole  Agents  on  Pacific  Coast  for  EINCRIISTA  WALTON, 
the  new  and  indestructible  Wall  Decoration.  Imitation  Stained 
and  Oround  Glass,  for  residences,  churches,  etc.  Frescoing  and 
Interior  Decorating  a  specialty. 

WINDOW    SHADES. 

Samples    and    Estimates  furnished   on    Application. 

G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO.,  645  &  647  MARKET  ST. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL,  - 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  18S2, 
I>.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
AI.PHEIS  BULL,  Vice-President. 


$750,000 
$1,350,000 

WILLIAM  J.  [iitfii>',  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPEJiTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 

AGENTS   IN   ALL  THE    PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


PAY0T,UPHAM&C0. 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 
204  Sansorae  Street,  near  Pine. 


Every  reader  of  t  lie  "  Argonaut "  should  see 

a  copy  of 

THE  ILIXSTKATEn    SEW    I'ORK 


•  LIFE  • 


Tile  leading  Humorous  and  Satirical  Paper. 

Terms  :  At  the  rate  of  $5.00  a  year,  postage  free.     Sam- 
ple copy  free.    1155  Broadway,  Sew  York. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOt'K-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  Q  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way.  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
303  Sutter  Street,  Sun  Francisco. 


HOTEL 

SIERRA  MADRE  VILLA, 

On  tue  mountain  side. 

In  an  Orange  Urove,  \ear  Eos  Angeles. 


Has  been  enlarged  to  accommodate  One  Hundred  Guests. 
For  climate,  health,  comfort,  pure  water,  and  beauty  of 
scenery,  it  has  no  equal  on  this  coast.  General  Sherman 
says  it  surpasses  all  other  places  on  the  American  continent 
for  a  quiet  good  time. 

For  further  information,  address 

W.  COGSWELL,  Proprietor, 

San  Gabriel,  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

OFFICE,  325  MARKET  STREET. 

Works Eigktk  and  Rrannan  Streeta. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President. 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President. 

A.  E.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 

THE 

AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINERY, 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 
C.  ADOLPHE  LOW  A  CO.,  Agent*. 

Office,  208  California  Street. 


THE  CALIFORNIA 

SAVINGS    AND     LOAN     SOCIETY. 

.Inaction  Market  anil  Powell  Sts. 

Deposits  received.      Loans  made  on  city 
and  country  property  at  low  rates. 


UNIVERSALLY   PRESCRIBED   by  the   FACULTY. 


A  Laxative  and  Refreshing  Fruit 
Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 

Prepared  by 
UKIIAON, 

SOLE    PROPRIETOR, 

Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Faculte"  de  Paris, 

27  Rue  Rambuteau,  Paris. 

Tamar  —  unlike  pills  and  the 
usual  purgatives — is  agreeable 
to  take  and  never  produces  irri- 
tation. 


TAMAR 

INDIEN 

GRILLON 


SOLD  BY   ALL   DRUGGISTS. 


THE   HARKNESS 

FIRE 

EXTINGUISHER 


First  Premium  Mechanics'  Institute,  1889. 

D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO., 

36  California  Street,  San  Francisco, 

General  Agents  Pacific  Coast. 


REMOVAL 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

HAVE   REMOVED  TO 

311,  313,  315,  and  317 

MARKET      STREET, 

Between  Bcale  and  Fremont. 


^EfiMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST, 
p    DELICIOUS. 
#        TRY  IT!      W. 
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As  we  understand  the  affair,  Herr  Lasker  was  a  leader 
of  the  Socialist  party  in  the  politics  of  Germany,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Government.  That  he  was  an  able  man 
and  earnest  advocate  of  the  so-called  liberalists — that  he 
was  a  patriot — may  be  admitted.  All  the  same,  he  was  in 
opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  German  Empire,  and  an 
opponent  of  Prince  Bismarck.  He  had  a  strong  following, 
was  the  representative  of  republican  ideas,  was  endeavor- 
ing to  change  the  existing  political  condition  of  his  coun- 
try, was  in  harmony  with  republican  sentiments,  and  his 
purpose  was  to  make  Germany  a  republic.  All  this  be- 
ing conceded,  it  is  apparent  that  Herr  Lasker  was  the  ex- 
ponent of  principles  and  the  representative  of  a  political 
movement  in  opposition  to  the  rule  of  Emperor  William. 
His  visit  to  this  country  was  in  furtherance  of  his  general 
design,  the  ultimate  object  of  which  was  to  overthrow  the 
Hohenzollern  dynasty,  and  upon  its  ruin  to  build  up  a 
democracy.  He  held  the  same  relations  to  the  empire 
that  Gambetta  held  to  France  in  the  time  of  Napoleon — 
that  Castelar  does  to  Spain.  He  died  in  America,  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  sent,  through  our  minister 
at  Berlin,  certain  resolutions  of  condolence,  which  were  in 
substance  an  indorsement  and  approval  of  his  antagonism 
to  his  Government.  It  is  reported  that  Prince  Bismarck, 
as  Premier  of  the  German  Empire,  refuses  to  allow  these 
resolutions  to  be  presented  to  the  Reichstag,  and  orders 
that  they  be  returned  to  Congress  with  the  disapproval 
which  his  rejection  conveys.  Many  of  the  English, 
French,  and  European  papers,  and  some  of  our  own,  affect 
to  see  in  this  an  insult  from  the  German  Government  to 
the  American ;  and  prophesy  as  the  result  an  interruption  of 


the  friendly  relations  which  have  so  long  existed  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Government 
of  Germany.  There  are  two  standpoints  from  which  this 
act  may  be  considered.  If  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  may  properly  interfere  in  the  political  affairs  of  Eu- 
ropean governments;  if  it  may  properly  endeavor  to  prose- 
lytize in  favor  of  republican  government;  if  it  may  en- 
deavor to  aid  the  socialistic  movement  at  Berlin,  favor  the 
attempt  of  royalists  to  overturn  the  Republic  of  France,  or 
take  sides  with  Irish  nationalists  against  the  Government 
of  England,  or  in  any  way  cast  its  influence  for  or  against 
political  movements  in  Europe — then  this  action  in  Con- 
gress may  be  approved.  But,  if  the  contrary  policy  is  the 
one  to  be  observed;  if,  in  upholding  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
we  will  not  permit  foreign  interference  in  our  hemisphere; 
and  if  we  are  right  in  the  claim  of  managing  our  own  affairs, 
without  the  privilege  of  any  foreign  power  to  interfere — it 
is  not  quite  apparent  that  we  have  good  cause  to  criticise 
this  act  of  the  German  Premier.  If  it  is  right  for  our  Con- 
gress to  endeavor  to  strengthen  socialism  in  Germany,  we 
are  opening  wide  the  door  to  political  entanglements  with 
Russia  in  its  conflict  with  nihilism,  with  England  in  its 
contest  with  Irish  nationalism,  and  with  all  other  Euro- 
pean countries  in  their  partisan  and  dynastic  controver- 
sies. The  United  States  of  America  too  recently  passed 
through  a  struggle  growing  out  of  civil  dissensions,  that 
we  should  be  unmindful  of  the  jealousies  which  such  in- 
terferences engender.  If,  during  our  civil  war,  Davis,  or 
Lee,  or  any  of  the  lesser  advocates  of  slavery  and  disunion, 
had  died  in  Berlin,  we  would  not  have  kindly  received 
from  the  Reichstag  any  expression  of  sympathy  for  the  in- 
dividual which  conveyed  the  idea  of  sympathy  for  the 
cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life.  If  Jefferson 
Davis — as  is  not  improbable — should  be  returned  to  Con- 
gress, and  go  to  Berlin  to  die,  would  that  part  of  our 
people  who  have  not  needed  reconstruction  hail  the  re- 
turn of  his  body  with  letters  of  condolence  commending 
his  principles  and  approving  his  acts?  The  answer  of 
the  nihilist,  communist,  socialist,  nationalist,  or  repub- 
lican, who  has  found  refuge  from  foreign  countries  in  our 
own,  is  most  naturally  this :  "  The  war  to  uphold  slavery 
and  to  divide  the  Union  was  an  unholy  one,  while  our 
cause  is  right."  We  do  not  enter  upon  this  discussion, 
and  all  we  intend  to  suggest  in  this  argument  is  the  general 
propriety  of  the  American  Congress  keeping  itself  entirely 
free  from  all  entanglement  in  these  foreign  political  con- 
troversies. That  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  do  this,  and  to 
refrain  from  expressions  of  sympathy  and  condolence  at 
the  death  of  an  eminent  man  and  patriot,  is  recognized, 
especially  when  the  dead  patriot  happens,  as  in  this  in- 
stance, to  be  a  German  and  a  Jew,  or,  as  would  be  the 
case  were  he  a  member  of  the  English  Parliament,  and  an 
Irishman  and  Roman  Catholic.  So  large  a-part  of  our 
population  are  Germans,  Jews,  Irish,  and  Romanists,  that 
it  is  expecting  much  of  parties  or  politicians  that  they 
should  deny  themselves  the  -advantage  of  commending 
themselves  to  the  foreign  voter  by  funeral  sympathy  ex- 
pressed over  the  graves  of  their  honored  countrymen  and 
co-religionists.  Had  the  eminent  Irish  leader  and  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  Parnell,  or  any  of  the  other  eminent 
Irish  orators  and  money-gatherers  who  have  stirred  the 
patriotism  of  their  enthusiastic  countrymen  in  their  recent 
visits  to  the  United  States,  died  upon  our  soil,  would  it 
have  been  in  good  taste  to  send  home  the  bodies  with  an 
expression  as  to  their  political  careers,  directed  to  the  Par- 
liament of  England?  And  had  Congress  done  this  thing, 
would  we  have  expected  Gladstone  to  gush  over  it?  It  is 
clearly  the  duty  of  an  American  Congress  to  refrain  from 
interference  in  the  political  affairs  of  European  govern- 
ments, and  from  expressing  sympathy  with  any  of  the  po- 
litical parties  or  chiefs  who  are  there  contending  for  politi- 
cal power  or  personal  supremacy.  With  Germany  we  hold 
the  most  friendly  relations.  From  Germany  we  have  re- 
ceived a  large  number  of  most  valuable  citizens.  We  may 
endeavor  to  compel  them  to  eat  our  pork,  and  we  may  re- 
fuse to  import  their  stockings,  or  allow  our  girls  to  knit  the 
pastor  slippers  from  their  Berlin  wool,  and  ourselves  de- 
cline to  eat  Schweitzer  kase,  Limburger,  or  blood  sausage; 
I  but  we  are  clearly  wrong  in  endeavoring  to  compel  Bis- 


marck and  the  Emperor  William  to  place  Herr  Lasker  in 
the  Valhalla  of  their  political  gods. 


It  is  interesting  to  know  just  how  this  Herr  Lasker  reso- 
lution happened  to  be  introduced  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  demonstrates  the  value  that  ought  to  be 
attached  to  such  demagogism  as  this.  The  United 
States  of  America,  great  in  its  area  of  territory,  grand  in 
its  history,  prolific  of  statesmen,  abounding  in  wealth,  its 
population  advancing  in  millions,  among  its  boasted  pro- 
ductions of  statesmen,  orators,  litterateurs,  poets,  million- 
aires, and  men  of  affairs,  claims  to  have  produced  the 
monumental  liar  of  the  age.  "Liar"  seems  harsh  and 
unpoetic  in  connection  with  one  whose  only  efforts  in  the 
romantic  line  have  been  for  the  amusement  and  innocent 
gratification  of  his  fellow-men,  and  who  has  successfully 
reached  the  highest  position  attainable  by  the  votaries  of 
the  silver-wing-heeled  Mercury.  Funny,  red-headed, 
long-tongued,  brazen-faced  Tom  Ochiltree  is  a  member 
of  Congress.  A  wag  of  wags,  he  conceived  the  magnifi- 
cent political  joke  of  securing  a  position  among  the  hon- 
orable legislators  of  the  nation,  where  he  would  be  for  a 
term  exempt  from  arrest  upon  civil  process,  and  where  he 
would  find  a  companionship  which  had  time  to  listen  to, 
and  intelligence  to  appreciate,  his  jokes.  The  Honorable 
Thomas,  having  passed  unscathed  through  the  fiery  ordeal 
of  the  civil  war  in  the  commissary  department  of  the 
Southern  side,  condoned  the  national  crime  of  victory 
over  the  rebellion  by  taking  office  as  a  reconstructed 
United  States  Marshal.  He  buried  the  bloody  hatchet 
still  deeper,  and  consented  to  represent  the  State  of  Texas 
in  the  national  assembly.  Contrition  and  personal 
humiliation  could  go  no  farther.  The  Hon.  Tom  Ochil- 
tree, from  Texas,  has  an  important  German  constituent 
engaged  in  converting  the  leading  productions  of  Texas 
(barley  and  hops)  into  lager  beer— named  Lasker.  The 
Texan  Lasker  is  brother  to  the  Prussian  Lasker.  The 
Texan  Lasker  was  serviceable  to  the  Hon.  Tom,  in  send- 
ing him  to  Congress,  and  the  Hon.  Tom,  in  lively  grati- 
tude for  future  service  to  be  rendered  by  the  Texan 
brother  in  sending  him  again  to  CongTess,  introduces  the 
Lasker  joke,  and  Congress  perpetrates  the  international 
joke  of  passing  it.  Everybody  votes  for  it,  because  of  the 
German  constituents  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ochiltree,  of 
Texas,  and  because  of  their  own  German  constituents  at 
home.  A  Presidential  election  already  paints  the  political 
horizon  with  the  red  glow  of  its  coming  dawn,  and  the 
German  vote  is  in  demand.  Everybody  is  happy — the 
Texan  Lasker,  Tom  Ochiltree,  the  Democratic  party,  and 
all  the  German  Laskers,  and  German  Socialists.  The 
Hon.  Aaron  A.  Sargent,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  His  Imperial  Maj- 
esty the  Emperor  of  Germany,  is  happy;  and  everybody 
is  happy,  except  Bismarck.  Things  have  come  to  a  pretty 
pass  indeed  if  Tom  Ochiltree  and  a  Democratic  Congress 
can  not  have  these  little  harmless  jokes,  deemed  by  them 
as  indispensable  to  securing  the  German  vote,  without  this 
arrogant  and  supercilious  servant  of  a  Dutch  Emperor 
getting  mad  about  it.  We  have  been  wanting  an  issue  for 
the  next  Presidential  election,  and  here  is  one  ready  made. 
It  is  national;  it  is  patriotic;  it  stirs  the  heart  of  the  man 
who  loves  his  native  land.  Let  the  Democracy  accept 
this  challenge  of  battle  from  the  irascible  Bismarck,  de- 
clare war  against  the  German  Empire,  recall  our  double 
Aa'd  embassador,  and  proclaim  "  Pork  "  to  the  oppressed 
and  down-trodden  masses  of  Europe.  Let  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Ochiltree,  of  Texas,  become  the  Democratic  Presidential 
candidate,  with  his  own  red  head  for  the  "  oriflamme  "  of 
war,  and  his  own  stories  the  "  slogan  "  of  battle.  Such  a 
campaign  as  this  would  rally  to  the  red-headed  standard- 
bearer  of  the  Democracy  every  German  socialist  whose 
enthusiastic-  love  of  the  German  fatherland  illustrates 
itself  in  drinking  lager  beer,  and  plotting,  first,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  German  Empire,  and,  secondly,  the  American 
Republic,  in  order  to  afford  foreign  socialists,  nihilists, 
communists,  agrarians,  land-leaguers,  and  other  criminally 
disposed  levelers,  an  opportunity  to  steal  a  share  in  the  di- 
vision of  property  they  have  not  earned  and  do  not  own. 
This  would  place  the  Democratic  party  in  frank 
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position  before  the  people;  it  would  define  its  principles, 
and  go  to  the  country  upon  live  and  real  issues.  It  would 
tear  the  disguise  and  mask  from  the  face  of  a  party  which 
has  for  half  a  century  plotted  treason  against  the  country, 
which  for  four  years  involved  it  in  the  horrors  of  a  civil 
war,  and  which  for  now  two  decades  has  been  planning 
and  plotting  under  what  fraudulent  device  and  in  what  false 
disguise  it  can  best  sneak  back  to  power.  The  Democratic 
party  presents  to  the  American  people  no  one  single  plain 
issue  of  governmental  policy,  suggests  no  principle  of  ad- 
ministration, and  makes  no  pretext  of  statesmanship  higher 
than  its  desire  for  office.  The  Democracy  has  now  for  so 
many  years  played  at  tragedy,  and  so  often  gone  through 
the  mock  heroic,  that  the  people  are  beginning  to 
suspect  it  of  chewing  soap,  to  simulate  the  froth  of 
a  passion  it  does  not  feel.  Hence,  it  is  in  seriousness  that 
we  propose  to  it  one  campaign  of  comedy  and  farce. 
Try  the  people  on  their  less  serious  side:  Tom  Ochiltree 
for  President;  Sunset  Cox  for  Vice-President;  Proctor 
Knott  for  the  portfolio  of  State;  Samuel  Tilden  for  the 
funny  old  man  who  does  not  want  to  be  President;  with  a 
chorus  of  curbstone  bummers  who  would  not  take  an 
office  or  a  pair  of  pantaloons  from  the  party  in  power.  If 
any  element  of  seriousness  is  desirable,  let  the  social  Ger- 
man Democracy  again  parade  Chicago  with  bayonets;  let 
the  riotous  demonstrations  which  have  occurred  at  the 
East  be  reproduced;  let  the  incidents  of  Pittsburg  and 
San  Francisco  be  reenacted.  And  if  the  Democratic 
party  would  make  the  issue  more  direct  than  is  embraced 
in  the  generalization  of  assault  upon  corporations,  mo- 
nopolies, and  the  tyrannies  of  vested  property  rights,  let 
them  provide  charts,  with  diagrams  and  specifications,  of 
the  particular  properties  which  the  particular  Irishman,  or 
German,  or  drunken,  worthless  American,  is  to  have  in 
the  final  break-up  and  divide.  Let  the  rabble  know  in  ad- 
vance of  the  crucifixion  the  particular  vestments  which 
are  to  fall  to  its  share  by  the  allotment  of  the  party  dice. 

We  are  not  at  all  in  sympathy  with  the  demagogism 
which  in  the  United  States  is  endeavoring  to  make  politi- 
cal capital  from  the  foreign  vote  by  such  exhibitions  as  this 
of  which  we  are  writing.  While  neither  party  is  free  from 
the  accusation  of  doing  just  such  inexcusable  and  imperti- 
nent things,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  truthfully  say  that 
the  Democracy  is  responsible  for  most  of  it.  It  is  with 
such  men  as  the  red-headed  Ochiltree  of  Texas  and  the 
shock-headed  Robinson,  M.  C.  from  the  city  of  New 
York,  that  this  and  kindred  follies  are  perpetrated.  The 
member  of  Congress  who  sees  behind  him  the  scowling 
faces  of  a  foreign  constituency,  the  representative  of  some 
large  city  with  its  ignorant  and  vicious  mob  of  alien  voters 
whom  he  must  please  or  be_retired  from  public  life,  is 
placed  in  a  very  hard  position.  If  he  is  young  and  ambi- 
tious, and  has  marked  out  for  himself  a  public  career,  he 
is  compelled  to  choose  the  alternative  of  sacrificing  his 
pride,  his  manly  independence,  and  often  the  best  inter- 
ests of  his  country,  to  maintain  his  position,  by  pandering 
to  the  ignorant  prejudices  of  a  vicious  and  criminal  mob. 
By  self-abasement  and  humiliation  alone  can  he  occupy 
an  official  place.  The  time  will  come,  we  think,  and  the 
Argonaut  hopes  to  hasten  that  coming  time,  when  the 
more  intelligent  foreigner,  with  a  better  and  higher  appre- 
ciation of  the  benefits  of  our  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, will  dissociate  himself  from  the  vile  of  his  own 
country.  We  would  first  drive  all  that  is  bad  and  vicious 
of  the  foreign/element  into  the  Democratic  party,  in  order 
that  the  Republican  party  may  be  clean  enough  to  entice 
the  virtuous  and  intelligent  of  the  foreign-born  to  it.  To 
the  vicious  and  undesirable  of  the  foreign  riff-raff  will  nat- 
urally gravitate  all  the  mercenary  and  unprincipled  of  our 
native-born  politicians.  We  would  have  these  compose 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Democracy,  to  be  led  by  such 
demagogues  as  find  with  them  congenial  companionship. 
In  opposition  to  this  aggregation  we  would  have  an  honor- 
able party,  with  high  purpose,  charged  with  patriotic  aims, 
led  by  statesmen;  and  whether  it  be  called  Republican  or 
not,  we  would  have  it  distinctly  and  emphatically  "  Amer- 
ican." Herr  Lasker  was  from  Posen,  of  the  ultra  type  of 
irreconcilables,  who  had,  by  his  talents  and  earnestness  of 
purpose,  earned  for  himself  the  position  of  leader  and  lead- 
ing dissenter  in  German  politics.  In  association  with  him 
were  the  ultramontane  Catholics,  who  would,  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  under  the  dictation  of  its 
former  pope,  have  dismembered  and  destroyed  the  Ger- 
man empire;  to  whom  the  welfare  of  the  German  peo- 
ple and  the  solidarity  of  the  German  empire  were  of  less 
consequence  than  the  maintenance  of  ecclesiastical  power 
and  the  civil  authority  of  the  pontificate.  With  him  were 
those  radicals  and  socialists  who  would  trample  on  all  gov- 
ernmental authority,  defy  all  law,  and  who  hold  in  con- 
tempt all  social  regulations  or  legal  hinderances  that  would 
restrain  them  from  the  unlicensed  seizure  and  division  of 
.cumulations  of  thrift  and  industry.     With  him  was 

:   jd  up  the    Semitic  question,    which   has  caused  so 

eh  uneasiness  and  bad  blood  between  the  German 

r  and  the  Jewish  usurer.    Under  his  leadership  were 


marshaled  all  the  political  forces  which  could  give  an- 
noyance to  Bismarck  and  uneasiness  to  the  Government 
of  the  Emperor  William.  Out  of  his  teachings,  and  from 
such  as  he,  grew  the  inspiration  of  assassination,  which  at- 
tempted at  different  times  the  life  of  the  emperor,  and 
which  has  ever  since  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  alliance  and  political  sympathy  with  Herr 
Lasker  were  the  representatives  from  Alsace  and  Lorraine; 
around  him  gathered  those  Roman  bishops  who,  renounc- 
ing German  authority,  acknowledged  a  higher  ecclesiasti- 
cal allegiance  to  Rome,  bringing  about  a  condition  of 
things  which  made  the  Ealk  laws  a  necessity.  Socialism 
invaded  the  universities,  and  students  became  an  element 
of  disturbance  and  unrest.  We  speak  of  these  things,  not 
to  denounce  the  motives  or  the  patriotism  of  Herr  Lasker, 
but  to  suggest  the  attitude  which  he  held  toward  a  gov- 
ernment with  which  we  have  ever  been  in  friendly  rela- 
tion, and  with  whose  political  affairs  we  have  ever  declared 
it  to  be  our  policy  not  to  interfere.  We  desire  to  show 
how  improper  and  meddlesome  it  was  for  one  branch  of 
our  Congress  to  transmit  the  resolutions  it  did  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Germany.  This  incident  properly  calls  up  the 
kind  of  policy  which  should  be  adopted  and  adhered  to  in 
our  intercourse  with  foreign  governments. 


The  Chronicle,  with  its  aptitude  for  smelling  the  rat  in 
railroad  meal,  scents  danger  in  a  recent  New  York  incor- 
poration for  the  protection  of  railroad  property  and  the  in- 
terest of  railroad  shareholders.  The  Chronicle  sees  in  this 
corporation  a  secret  and  dangerous  organization,  to  wage 
an  aggressive  and  criminal  war  against  the  communities 
in  which  railroads  are  operated,  and  in  the  interest  of 
railroads  to  bribe  courts  and  legislatures,  to  maintain 
corrupt  lobbies,  to  steal  public  lands,  to  defeat  the  op- 
eration of  laws,  to  obstruct  justice,  hinder  the  adminis- 
tration of  all  departments  in  the  execution  and  enforce- 
ment of  decrees  against  railroad  properties,  and  to  crip- 
ple and  destroy  rival  enterprises,  in  order  to  maintain 
unjust  and  discriminating  rates  for  the  carrying  of  passen- 
gers and  the  transportation  of  merchandise.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  nefarious  practices,  newspapers  are  to  be 
subsidized  for  coin,  and  public  men  so  compromised  that 
they  shall  not  dare  to  assume  toward  monopolies  a  hostile 
political  attitude.  If  all  this  is  true,  it  indicates  the  pro- 
gress and  march  of  civilization.  It  is  the  first  time,  we 
believe,  that  a  criminal  industry  has  been  clothed  with 
corporate  powers,  and  that  the  crimes  of  perjury,  bribery, 
larceny,  obstructing  an  officer,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  have  been 
attempted  to  be  carried  on  by  corporate  authority.  We  do 
not  know  that  the  scheme  is  at  all  impracticable,  or  that 
presidents,  directors,  and  stockholders  might  not  be  found 
fully  competent  to  carry  out,  with  great  efficiency  and  to  the 
minutest  detail  of  success,  all  the  villainies  which  this  or- 
ganization contemplates.  Just  how  the  corporate  machin- 
ery would  be  worked  puzzles  us  somewhat.  There  would 
be  an  executive  committee,  of  course,  divided  perhaps  into 
sub-committees,  charged  with  the  commission  of  certain 
crimes,  with  a  particular  detail  to  one  person  where  some 
crime  was  to  be  committed  demanding  great  circumspection 
and  secrecy.  And  how  about  reports  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  stockholders  ?  Would  there  be  tabulated  statistics 
showing  the  number  and  official  rank  of  officers  bought, 
of  judges  bribed,  with  a  detailed  statement  of  moneys 
paid  to  newspapers  and  politicians  ?  Would  this  be  a  sworn 
statement,  under  oath,  as  demanded  by  law?  Might  the 
stockholder  be  always  at  liberty  to  demand  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  books,  and  to  file  his  bill  in  equity  for  an  ac- 
counting? Might  he  marshal  the  assets?  And  would 
the  laws  passed  and  defeated,  the  officials  and  judges 
bribed,  the  newspapers  and  politicians  bought,  figure  as 
such?  How  would  the  property  be  inventoried  and 
valued;  and  how,  if  the  institution  should  be  disincor- 
porated, would  the  property  be  disposed  of?  Take  an  ed- 
itor, to  illustrate:  Would  he  be  sold  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, like  a  slave,  or  to  the  one  who  would  keep  him  the 
longest  term,  like  a  pauper?  And  how  about  the  divi- 
dends; would  they  be  in  sin,  or  cash?  The  whole  affair 
bothers  us — more  about  the  detailed  workings  of  the  cor- 
porate machinery  than  about  the  principles  involved. 
Until  the  Chronicle  suggested  the  iniquitous  character  of 
this  organization,  it  had  not  occurred  to  us  as  strange, 
nor  did  we  think  it  at  all  unnatural,  that  $7,000,000,000 
worth  of  property,  scattered  in  ownership  through  one 
hundred  thousand  persons,  and  throughout  all  the  world, 
crossing  state  and  international  lines,  demanding  local  and 
general  legislation,  threatened  on  all  hands  by  dema- 
gogues, and  imperiled  on  all  sides  by  jealousy,  ignorance, 
and  greed,  attacked  by  the  press,  black-mailed  by  poli- 
ticians great  and  small,  robbed  by  attorneys,  petit  and 
grand;  fleeced  by  jurors,  cornered  by  stock-gamblers,  par- 
alyzed by  labor  strikes,  should  organize  for  protection  and 
for  the  defense  of  its  rights.  When  we  reflected  that  we 
had  "  exchanges  "  in  the  interest  of  merchants,  "  cham- 
bers" for  the  protection  of  commerce;  that  traders  in 
corn,  cotton,  and  wool,  in  grain  and  gold,  all  combined 
for  furthering  the  interests  of  their  calling;  that  brokers, 


mechanics,  farmers,  laborers,  bankers,  and  teachers  had 
their  boards,  exchanges,  granges,  guilds,  clearing-houses, 
and  institutes,  we  did  not  think  it  unnatural  or  unlawful 
that  so  vast  .and  so  useful  an  industry  as  that  known  as 
"railroading"  should  do  the  same  thing.  We  hear  con- 
stantly of  the  "  Knights  of  Labor,"  of  "  Labor  Unions," 
the  "  Miners'  Union,"  the  "  Printers'  Union,"  the 
"  United  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,"  the 
"  union "  of  clerks,  tailors'  apprentices,  and  telegraph 
operators;  and,  being  in  sympathy  with  every  honest 
movement  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  labor,  we  saw 
no  very  good  reason  why  property  might  not  have  the  same 
privilege  of  organizing  for  its  protection;  and  if  any 
property,  then  why  not  railroad  interests,  which  are  now 
being  more  constantly  and  more  unjustly  assailed  than 
anything  else  in  the  country?  We  see  no  objection  to 
an  honest  movement  on  the  part  of  railroad  owners,  in- 
spired by  the  laudable  determination  not  longer  to  suffer 
the  assault  of  every  demagogue,  adventurer,  lobbyist, 
and  unprincipled  journalist  who  may  choose  to  attack 
them,  for  no  other  and  better  reason  than  that  they 
have  large  interests  to  protect  and  large  affairs  to  adminis- 
ter. If  it  is  an  honest  organization,  it  has  chosen  a  field  of 
broad  usefulness,  where  it  may  accomplish  results  in  which 
all  the  industrial  and  property  classes  are  largely  interest- 
ed. The  less  of  annoyance,  exaction,  and  extortion  placed 
upon  the  operating  of  our  railroad  system ;  the  less  of  un- 
healthy and  dishonest  rivalry;  the  less  of  illegitimate  com- 
petition; the  less  of  bribery  and  blackmail,  to  which  it 
may  be  subjected— the  cheaper  it  will  be  able  to  transport 
passengers  and  merchandise,  and  the  sooner  will  railroad 
managers  and  the  people  be  brought  into  friendly  and  mu- 
tually profitable  relations.  We  suspect,  however,  that  this 
"  Railroad  Association  "  is  the  private  enterprise  of  some 
personal  adventurer  to  fleece  railroad  corporations,  and  to 
be  paid  therefor  by  the  animals  fleeced.  Who  Mr.  Liv- 
ingstone may  be  we  do  not  know.  All  the  illustrious 
ones  of  that  honored  name  are  dead.  It  is,  however, 
known  that  the  leading  railroad  men  of  the  country  dis- 
avow any  knowledge  of  Mr.  Livingstone,  and  any  mem- 
bership in  his  organization.  Through  the  Eastern  press 
dispatches  this  disclaimer  is  broadly  circulated.  Mr. 
Crocker,  for  himself  and  his  associates  upon  this  coast, 
denies  any  knowledge  of  the  affair,  but  admits  the  receipt 
of  circulars,  to  which  they  have  not  replied  and  to  which 
they  attached  no  importance.  All  this  the  Chronicle  knows, 
and  yet  during  the  week  it  has  treated  its  readers  to  three 
long  editorials  upon  the  dangers  which  are  likely  to  attend 
this  creature  of  its  own  imagination.  On  the  whole,  we 
guess  it  is  a  like  incident  to  that  of  Paddy  and  the  ghost. 
Paddy  informed  the  priest  that  in  passing  the  church  in  the 
night  time  he  saw  a  spectre  upon  the  wall  of  it.  "  In 
what  shape  did  it  appear? "  inquired  the  priest.  "  A 
monstrous  ass,"  replied  the  man.  "  Go  home  my  son," 
said  the  priest,  "  and  say  nothing  about  it,  for  you  are  a 
very  timid  man  and  have  been  frightened  by  your  own 
shadow." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Globe,  the  oldest  evening  paper 
in  London  (established  in  1803),  writing  from  Constanti- 
nople under  date  of  January  26th,  says: 

We  had  a  great  American  millionaire  passing  through  Constan- 
tinople last  week.  A  Mr.  Stanford,  an  ex-Governor  of  California, 
who  held  ottice  during  the  first  years  of  the  war  with  the  South, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  done  good  service  in  preventing  the 
Western  States  from  sliding  away  from  the  Uni  -n.  The  Sultan 
desired  to  see  him,  hearing  that  he  was  a  great  railway  man,  and, 
after  the  mosque  ceremony  on  Friday  last,  he  was  taken  to  the 
Yildiz  by  General  Wallace.  His  Majesty,  I  hear,  wanted  to  know 
how  it  was  that  America  managed  to  get  rid  of  her  own  war  debts 
so  easily,  and  to  secure  the  construction  of  so  many  thousand  miles 
of  railway.  Mr.  Stanford  got  a  hint  that  the  Sultan  would  like 
him  to  undertake  the  Bagdad  line,  but  he  would  not  bite  at  all, 
and,  to  avoid  an  offer,  bluntly  told  the  Padisha  that  he  was  tired 
of  work. 

There  are  some  embarrassments,  doubtless,  attending 
railroad  building  in  Egypt,  but  a  road  from  Constantinople 
to  Bagdad  would  carry  with  it  most  romantic  associations. 
With  the  Sultan  at  one  end  and  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad  at 
the  other,  there  would  be  'a  better  assurance  of  common 
sense  administration  and  common  honesty  than  is  attaina- 
ble under  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  California, 
under  present  laws.  We  hope,  however,  that  Governor 
Stanford  may  not  be  induced  to  prolong  his  stay.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  men  of  our  State  whose  absence  is  really  felt. 

From  Berlin,  by  way  of  Paris,  comes  the  information 
that  the  Extraordinary  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Am- 
bassador from  Washington  to  the  Court  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany  is  held  in  but  little  es- 
teem— is,  in  fact,  "  ignored,"  which  is  the  diplomatic 
phrase  for  being  "snubbed."  Our  Aaron  has  the  misfort- 
une to  have  had  for  his  predecessors  at  the  Court  of  Ber- 
lin eminent  Americans  and  gentlemen.  The  contrast  is  to 
his  disadvantage.  Bayard  Taylor  was  a  gentleman  and 
scholar,  largely  traveled,  highly  cultured,  of  finished  de- 
portment, speaking  the  German  language  with  elegance 
and  precision,  and  conversant  with  German  literature. 
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Sargent  was  the  printer  of  a  country  village,  the  lawyer  of 
a  justices's  court,  not  conversant  with  the  higher  literature 
of  his  own  language,  and  with  but  a  hedge-row  education 
in  any  other;  untraveled,  lacking  elegance,  and  ease  of 
manner  and  deportment;  ignorant  of  the  German  lan- 
guage, and  with  but  superficial  knowledge  of  its  history,  or 
its  literature;  too  frugal,  if  not  too  parsimonious,  to  live 
up  to  his  salary,  and  holding  no  social  position  in  the  coun- 
try to  which  he  is  accredited.  Commanding  no  respect 
for  honorable  achievements  in  civil,  military,  or  literary 
career  in  his  native  land,  he  is  at  the  court  and  in  the 
higher  circles  of  Berlin  a  simple  nobody.  He  is  there  es- 
teemed for  just  what  he  is — the  accident  of  American 
politics,  the  representative  of  American  pork.  He  is 
at  Berlin  because  he  was  no  longer  possible  at  Washing- 
ton. We  bury  our  dead,  and  sometimes  bum  them.  Our 
dead  politicians  we  send  into  honorable  exile  as  ministers 
plenipotentiary  and  ambassadors  extraordinary  at  foreign 
courts,  where  the  best  service  they  render  their  country  is 
to  do  nothing.  This  part  of  his  duty  Sargent  performs 
well. 

It  is  announced  that  Governor  Stoneman  will  call  an  ex- 
tra session  of  the  Legislature.  We  regret  this,  because,  so 
far  as  we  are  informed,  there  is  no  necessity  for  it.  There 
should  be  good  cause  to  justify  the  Governor  in  exercising 
this  prerogative  of  his  executive  office.  The  interests  of 
the  State  alone,  and  not  the  interests  of  party,  justify  the 
calling  of  an  extra  session.  We  have  so  much  respect  for 
Governor  Stoneman,  and  so  much  confidence  in  his  intel- 
ligence and  patriotism,  that  we  are  unwilling  to  criticise 
this  act  until  we  are  better  informed  of  the  cause  or  causes 
which  have  governed  him.  His  proclamation  will  be  care- 
fully scrutinized,  and  the  doings  of  the  extra  session  be 
*  jealously  regarded  by  a  people  who  have  already  too  little 
confidence  in  legislatures  to  desire  their  frequent  assem- 
bling, and  who  have  too  little  respect  for  politicians  to 
willingly  afford  them  too  frequent  opportunities  for  putting 
their  hands  in  the  public  treasury. 


The  Morning  Call  makes  a  cruel  assault  upon  Prince 
Bismarck,  and  directly  charges  that  "  he  is  not  a  states- 
man." It  is  such  painful  disregard  of  the  amenities  of 
international  courtesy  that  keeps  us  in  constant  dread  of 
foreign  wars.  If  our  leading  journalists,  like  Mr.  Picker- 
ing, will  persist  in  doing  these  things,  it  will  be  very  likely 
to  provoke  this  hot-headed  and  obstinate  German  Premier 
to  induce  his  Emperor  to  declare  war  against  the  United 
States.  The  calamity  might  be  so  overwhelming  and  the 
national  wreck  so  complete,  that  the  circulation  of  the  Call 
among  the  servant-girls  of  San  Francisco  would  be  dimin- 
ished, and  its  now  "leading"  influence  be  seriously  im- 
paired. 

Mr.  George  C.  Gorham  announces  his  intention  of  with- 
drawing from  official  life,  with  the  somewhat  pathetic  ad- 
mission that  "  his  public  career  has  been  a  failure."  It 
has  been  more  than  a  failure;  it  has  been  a  shameful  vio- 
lation of  all  honorable  social  relations  which  ought  to  exist 
between  gentlemen,  even  when  drawn  apart  by  the  con- 
flicts of  party  interests.  We  congratulate  ourselves  and 
ourreaders  that  he  leaves  an  arena  which,  in  our  judgment, 
he  has  so  long  disgraced,  and  seeks  an  employment  in 
which  we  may  ignore  him,  because  it  is  private,  and  may 
cease  to  regard  his  public  and  political  career,  which  is 
ended. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  at  Fortress  Monroe  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  The  fortress  commanded 
the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  the  sentinels  were 
ordered  to  hail  all  passing  boats  and  make  them  "  come 
to,"  in  order  that  they  might  be  searched  for  contraband 
articles.  Early  one  morning,  a  sentinel  saw  the  oyster 
fleet  passing  by,  each  boat  in  command  of  a  negro  slave. 
The  sentinel  hailed  the  fleet,  and  ordered  the  boats  to 
"  heave  to."  But  the  ignorant  -negroes,  not  recognizing 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  kept  right  on  for  Nor- 
folk. In  a  few  minutes,  a  shot  was  fired  far  ahead  of  the 
foremost  boat,  and  then  another,  and  another,  until  one 
was  sent  right  over  the  boat's  stern.  This  was  too  much 
for  the  negro  captain  to  stand.  Raising  himself  to  his  full 
height,  he  shouted  to  the  soldiers:  "Quit  your  foolish- 
ness! You'll  be  killing  a  valuable  nigger  if  you  don't 
mind.  I'm  gwine  straight  home  and  tell  massa.  Do  ye 
heah ! "  And  he  did.  When  his  master  told  him  that  war 
had  been  declared,  and  he  must  not  go  "oystering"  any 
more,  the  negro  was  bewildered.  "  Well,  massa! "  he  ex- 
claimed, scratching  his  head,  "  what  will  become  of  missus 
and  the  children  ?   I  ain't  got  any  odder  way  to  s'pote  'em !" 


CENTURY    BRIC-A-BRAC. 


Edward  W.  Bok,  the  young  autograph-collector  of  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  commenced  his  interesting  career  somo  twe 
or  three  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  has  now  a 
collection  which  numbers  over  fifteen  hundred  letters,  sen- 
timents, etc.  Out  of  the  whole  collection  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred, only  seven  were  actually  purchased.  In  his  collection 
are  the  autographs  of  Queen  Victoria,  Emperor  Wilhelm  of 
Germany,  frince  von  Bismarck,  King  Willem  III.  and 
Prince  Frederick  of  tne  Netherlands,  Kings  George  II.  and 
III.  of  England,  Louis  XV.  and  XVI.  and  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  Pnnce  Eugene  of  Savoy,  Prince  Talleyrand  and 
President  Thiers  of  France,  William  E.  Gladstone,  Lord 
Chief-Justice  Coleridge,  Gambetta,  Louis  Kossuth,  John 
Bright,  Counts  von  Moltke  and  de  Lesseps. 


Rosa  no    Mar! 

(FROM   THE   PORTUGUESE  OF   A.   GON'CAIA'ES   DIAS.) 
Rosa,  rosa  de  amor  purpurea  e  bella, 
Quern  entre  os  goivos  te  tsfolhan  da  campa ! 
On  the  sand-beach  gray  and  lonely 

Wanders  only 
One  fair  maid,   with  dreamy  paces; 
Wanton  winds  come  laughing,  playing, 

Loosely  straying 
Through  her  unbound  raven  tresses. 

Shadows  light  as  fairy   lightness 

Dim  the  brightness 
Of  her  brow,  and  pass  so  swiftly 
That  she  knows  not  of  their  coming; 

Like  the  roaming 
Of  the  winds  that  fan  her  softly. 

Vaguely  questioning,  ne'er  replying, 

\aguely  signing, 
Fears  and  smiles  are  mingled  ever; 
Smiles  as  sweet  as  summer  gladness, 

Shades  of  sadness, 
Never  bitter,  darkening  never. 

Where  the  beach  is' wide  and  dreary, 

Solitary, 
Comes  she  daily,  fancy-driven ; 
There  the  sea-waves,  almost  sleeping, 

Softly  creeping, 
Moan  along  the  sands  at  even. 

Now,  as  ever,  slowly  wandering, 

Vaguely  pondering, 
Buried  in  her  dreamjngs  vagrant, 
She  has  placed  upon  her  bosom 

One  fair  blossom, 
One  moss-rose,  bedewed  and  fragrant. 

In  her  careless  walk,  the  maiden — 

Fancy  laden — 
Drops  the  rose  from  out  her  bosom; 
And  the  ripples,  ever  wayward, 

Draw  it  seaward, 
Bear  away  with  them  the  blossom. 

On  the  blue  waves  gleaming  whitely 

The  rose  floats  lightly, 
Washed  about  in  the  ebb  and  flow; 
And  the  maid,  with  softest  laughter, 

Follows  after, 
Close  to  the  fearful  undertow! 

Now  the  wave  comes  laughing  nearer, 

Quick  to  bear  her 
Once  again  her  stolen  treasure; 
Now  it  flies  her  eager  fingers; 

And  she  lingers — 
Will  not  cease  her  vain  endeavor. 

Many  times  the  rose  deceives  her — 

Ever  leaves  her — 
Yet  she  will  not  give  it   over; 
Chasing  nearer,  and  more  fearless — 

Growing  careless 
O    the  sea  that  b -ars  her  rover. 

In  the  hateful  water  gleaming, 

Backward  streaming, 
White  robes  float  an  instant  only; 
Then  the  sea^  all  smooth  and  smiling, 

Fear  beguiling, 
Plays  along  the  sand-beach  lonely. 

And  they  sought  her,  hoping,  fearing, 

Vet  despairing, 
All  the  night  with  footsteps  weary — 
Only  found  the  moss-rose  lying, 

Crushed  and  dying, 
On  the  sand-beach  gray  and  dreary. 

—Herbert  H.  Smith. 

* 

A  Seville  Love-Song. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  DANUBE  RIVER." 

•    Look  down  from  your  window,  dearest ; 

The  mists  of  night  are  fled, 
Venus,  of  stars  the  clearest, 

Burns  just  above  your  head. 
I  am  not  at  your  sweet  eyes'  level, 

Nor  above,   where  the  jasmines  blow 
Round  the  golden  towers  of  Seville — 

I  am  here,  at  your  feet,  below! 

Send  me  a  flower,  dearest, 

A  word  from  that  common  speech, 
To  all  mankind  the  clearest, 

Which  peasant,  like  king,  may  reach. 
I  am  here,  as  it  were,  in  December,. 

And  you  are  in  May,  up  above —  • 
Oh,  send  me  a  bud  to  remember 

The  spring's  first  promise  of  love! 

— Hamilton  A'ide. 
♦ 

The  'ideal. 
"  Das  Don  1st  niemals  hier." 

(The  There  is  never  here.) — Schiller. 
O  dream  of  Beauty  ever  hovering  round  me  — 

Now  almost  mine,  now  far  and  far  away; 
My  longing  when  the  slumber-chain  has  bound  me, 
My  day^s  intenser  day! 

So  near  —  so  far!   now  close  beside  me  glistens 

The  white  robe,  and  the  breath  has  wanned  my  brow 

And  now  —  it  sweeps  the  immeasurable  distance, 
The  deserts  part  us  now. 

The  organ  song,  that  through  the  aisle  rejoices, 
The  star-isled  midnight,  shoreless  sea  serene, 

Are  forms  that  clothe  the  Formless  —  are  the  voices, 
The  whispers  of  the  Unseen. 

The  mid-noon  sunbeam,  flooding  earth  with  splendor, 
Is  but  a  veil  that  shrouds  light  more  intense; 

And  wordless  feeling,  thrills  of  rapture  tender, 
They  spring  to  being — whence? 

O  beauty  infinite!    the  sparks  are  shaken 

From  off  thy  vesture  of  celestial  fire; 
They  fall,  they  kindle  in  the  soul,  they  waken 

The  unquenchable  desire  — 

The  yearning,  and  the  restlessness  that  lonely 
Seeks  through  Creation  for  thy  face  alone, 
And  in  material  loveliness  sees  only 
Thy  shadow  downward  thrown. 

The  finite  to  the  infinite  aspireth, 

The  unbounded  ever  stretcheth  on  before; 
The  spirit's  white  wing  pauseth  not  nor  tireth. 
Nor  draweth  near  the  shore. 
March  Century.  — Constantino.  E.  Brooks. 


REMARKABLE    HISTORY    OF    A    MYTH. 

It  was  during  the  dull  season  of  1880  that,  in  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  the  managing  editor,  the  following  para- 
graph appeared  in  one  of  the  leading  Philadelphia  papers: 

"In  the  midst  of  a  vast  forest,  six  miles  back  of  Damascus, 
Wayne  County,  Pennsylvania,  lives  Henry  Merrill,  a  well-known 
hunter  and  trapper.  He  has  but  one  companion  in  his  solitary 
abode,  a  daughter,  aged  about  eighteen  years.  Lottie  Merrill  can 
row  a  boat,  snoot  a  sun,  or  trap  a  bear  as  well  and  skillfully  as  anv 
man  in  the  county  of  Wayne.  A  day  or  two  ago  she  started  to 
cross  a  large  inland  lake,  on  the  border  of  which  her  home  is  lo- 
cated, in  a  light  skiff.  She  carried,  as  was  her  custom,  a  small 
rifle,  slung  across  her  shoulder  by  a  leather  strap.  She  was  pad- 
dling along  leisurely,  and  when  nearly  half-way  across  the  pond 
discovered  an  object  moving  in  the  water,  and,  upon  approaching 
closer,  found  it  was  an  immense  five-pronged  buck,  which  had  been 
driven  into  the  water  by  dogs.  She  immediately  drew  her  rifle, 
and,  after  taking  careful  aim,  fired.  As  she  pulled  the  trigger  the 
buck  made  a  sudden  movement,  and  the  ball,  instead  of  reaching 
its  mark,  entered  the  .animal's  neck,  making  an  ugly  and  painful 
wound.  The  buck,  enraged  by  the  pain,  struck  at  the  boat  with 
one  of  its  forelegs,  shattering  the  frail  bark  in  pieces.  The  boat 
sank  at  once,  leaving  Miss  Merrill  in  the  water  with  the  struggling 
and  infuriated  animal.  But  she  was  plucky  and  could  swim.  She 
grasped  the  buck  by  the  horns,  and  deliberately  drawing  her  hunt- 
ing-knife, which  was  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  from  her  belt,  she  plunged 
it  into  the  deer's  neck,  killing  him  instantly.  She  then  swam  to 
shore,  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile,  and  hurried  home,  where  she  put 
on  dry  clothing;  and,  after  procuring  another  boat,  rowed  out  to 
where  the  deaa  buck  was  floating,  and  towed  the  animal  ashore. 
When  dressed,  the  buck  weighed  more  than  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five pounds,  and  was  the  finest  one  killed  in  this  section  for 
years.  This  is  the  eighteenth  deer  Miss  Merrill  has  killed,  and  she 
is  proud  of  her  last  adventure,  which  is  the  most  thrilling  one  she 
has  ever  had.  She  intends  having  the  buck's  head  stuffed,  as  a 
memento  of  her  terrible  struggle  for  life.  Miss  Merrill  is  uncom- 
monly good-looking,  worth  considerable  money,  and  is  well  edu- 
cated, and  only  keeps  up  her  Diana  life  because  it  pleases  her.  Her 
father  wishes  to  move  into  a  more  civilized  region,  but  she  will  not 
Hear  of  any  such  proposal." 

This  was  the  tale.  All  the  afternoon  papers,  with  but 
one  exception,  printed  what  purported  to  be  a  "special 
dispatch."  The  following  morning  the  New  York  papers 
came  out  with  the  story,  and  it  spread  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Patent-outsides  of  country  weekly  papers  took  up 
the  refrain,  and  the  Western  press  joined  the  chorus.  From 
this  country  the  foreign  exchanges  clipped  the  tale,  and  re- 
printed it,  verbatim,  and  in  less  than  six  weeks  letters  from 
all  quarters  began  pouring  into  the  little  country  postoffice 
at  Damascus.  All  these  epistles  I  caused  to  be  forwarded 
to  Philadelphia,  with  the  exception  of  twenty-two  letters 
which  the  postmaster  at  Damascus  had  sent  to  the  Dead- 
letter  Office  prior  to  the  receipt  of  my  request.  From 
among  the  score  of  amusing  documents  in  this  way  col- 
lected are  selected  the  following. 

This  epistle  is  written  upon  cream-laid  note-paper  in  a 
most  delicate  refined  hand: 

"Rossia  Via  Mosco  Jaroslaw  et  St.  Baranowo. 

"Mademoiselle:  Ayant  tue  le  iSieme  c  erf,  vous  m'avez  tue 
aussi.  Je  serais  heureux  d'etre  toujours  aupres  de  vous  et  je  n'ose 
pas  vous  proposer  tout  entier.  Je  suis  Russe,  par  profession  chi- 
miste  industriel  et  je  vous  aime.     Voire,  A.  Lidoff. 

"Je  ne  comprends  pas  1'Anglais — mais  pour  lire  votre  reponse 
je  l'etudierai.  Alexandre  Lidoff." 

"28  Decern  ere." 

Poor  Alexandre !  He  was  spared  the  trouble  of  learning 
the  language,  for  Lottie  Merrill  never  answered  his  unique 
proposal.  The  next  letter  is  more  devoted  to  business 
than  to  lovemaking.  It  is  dated  "  Dorney's  Trout  Ponds," 
South  Whitehall,  Lehigh  County,  Pa.,  and  reads: 

"  Lottie  Merrill,  Dear  Madame:  I  have  noticed  in  the  pa- 
pers that  you  have  caught  2  young  dears,  just  what  I  was  looking 
for,  for  a  year.  Now  please  let  me  know  by  return  mail  whether  I 
can  get  one  or  two  of  you  and  also  price  of  each.     I  remain, 

As  this  correspondent  inclosed  a  stamp  for  reply,  he  was 
informed  that  the  young  bears  were  not  for  sale.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  various  newspapers  which  had  reprinted 
the  story  had  so  embellished  it  and  improved  upon  it,  that 
all  vestige  of  the  original  deer  had  been  lost,  ana  the  "  five- 
pronged  buck  "  had  been  replaced  by  a  den  of  bears. 

This  letter  comes  from  Moorehead,  Minnesota,  and  it  is 
a  singular  looking  document.  It  begins  on  an  ornamented 
card,  and  concludes  on  a  sheet  of  musk-scented,  rose- 
colored  paper,  with  gilt  edges  and  rounded  comers: 

Moorehead,  Minnesota,  February  20. 

"Miss  Merrill  it  is  with  feelings  of  pleasure  that  I  seize  the 
opportunity  of  writing  you  wich  I  trust  you  will  lend  a  kindly  ear. 
And  before  proceeding  further  I  deem  it  necessary  to  make  an 
apolgy  for  the  boldness  I  have  thus  taken  and  hope  that  you  will 
pardon.  Having  seen  your  sweet  name  brought  before  the  public 
as  connected  with  acts  of  great  bravery  in  which  you  came  off  vic- 
torious and  for  which  I  neartily  congratulate  you  such  acts  of 
daring  is  almost  unheard  of  as  performed  by  the  weaker  sex.  To 
be  brief  as  possible,  my  motive  in  writing  to  you  is  to  gain  your 
consent  an  aproval  to  a  pleasant  correspondence  an  I  trust  that  I 
will  not  be  disappointed.  I  have  up  to  the  present  time  lived  in  a 
state  of  single  blessedness  and  carrying  a  good  record  which  I 
defy  the  reproaches  of  any  one — I  am  not  afraid  of  any  one  accus- 
ing me  of  acts  unbecoming  to  a  quiet  and  peaceable  citizen.  And 
as  I  have  traveled  along  through  life,  I  have  carefully  watched  my 
chances  for  a  partner  one  that  will  be  pleasant  and  happy.  And 
now  that  I  am  growing  tired  of  single  life  I  come  to  you  begging  a 
correspondence  and  hope  that  you  will  look  upon  me  with  much 
favor— That  our  correspondence  will  eventually  affect  an  interview 
is  my  greatest  wish  and  now  before  closing  I  will  ask  you  to  pardon 
me  for  this  boldness  mistakes  and  bad  writing  and  that  I  may  look 

for  a  speedy  answer.     Address  

"Moorehead  Minnesota. 

"  Write  soon." 

On  the  rose-colored  sheet  of  paper  he  has  added  these 
words : 

"Now  Miss  Lottie  I  have  written  you  this  letter  and  will  finish 
on  this  sheet.  And  I  do  hope  that  if  you  do  not  wish  to  encourage 
my  acquaintance  that  you  will  at  least  write  a  few  lines  Immediate- 
ly and  oblige  a  Sufferer  yours  truly. " 

These  letters  illustrate  the  general  tone  of  Miss  Lottie's 
admirers.  This  remarkable  myth  received  within  seven 
months  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  applications  for  auto- 
graphs, sixteen  declarations  of  love,  ten  offers  of  marriage, 
seven  offers  from  enterprising  showmen  and  speculators, 
and  one  donation  of  five  dollars,  which  was  pr: 
turned  *n  the  "  sincere  admirer  of  bravery," 
Texas.— C.  H.  Wells  in  the  Continent. 
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AFTER    DINNER. 

Mr.  Travers,  the  New  York  stock-broker,  is  a  great  stut- 
terer. The  story  is  told  of  him  that,  driving  out  on  Long 
Island  one  day,  he  came  to  a  farmer's  house  where  there 
was  a  parrot. 

"  Pr-e-t-ty  p-polly,"  said  he,  "  c-c-c-can  you  sp-peak? " 

The  parrot  made  no  answer. 

Mr.  Travers  then  turned  to  the  farmer,  who  was  stand- 
ing.by,  and  addressed  himself  to  him. 

"  I  say,  P-Peters,  c-can  your  parrot  t-talk? " 

Before  its  master  could  make  reply,  the  bird  turned  its 
listening  ear  and  muttered  out  these  startling  words: 

"  If  he  couldn't  talk  better  than  you  did,  he'd  have  his 
damn  neck  twisted  off!  " 

• 

Theologians  talk  a  great  deal  of  the  divine  faculty  of 
speech,  and  base  much  of  the  vaunted  superiority  of  man 
over  animals  on  the  possession  of  that  gift.  And  yet  the 
mere  ability  to  talk  does  not  seem  so  great  an  attribute 
when  we  consider  that  it  is  shared  with  jackdaws  and  mag- 
pies, not  to  speak  of  the  talking  machine.  Many  people 
talk  without  doing  much  thinking.     Women  talk. 

Apropos  of  unintelligent  women  in  contact  with  intelli- 

fent  men,  there  is  no  more  striking  instance  than  that  of 
Irs.  Sargent,  of  Boston.  Possessed  of  no  physical  attrac- 
tions— indeed,  being  positively  plain,  quite  uneducated, 
and  even  illiterate — she  has  for  many  years  held  a  sway  in 
literary  circles  persistently  denied  to  many  women  of  far 
greater  gifts.  A  little  knot  of  brilliant  men  were  wont  to 
assemble  at  her  house.  They  called  themselves  the  Radi- 
cal Club.  How  or  why,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  They  were 
not  radical,  except  in  the  sense  that  all  Bostonians  are. 
They  were-not  a  club,  having  no  by-laws,  no  membership, 
no  admission  fee  (except  a  smile  for  Mrs.  Sargent),  and  no 
officers.  Stop,  I  am  wrong;  there  was  one  officer — the  sil- 
ver-haired Doctor  Bartol,  called,  with  gentle  irony,  "  the 
moderator."  The  Radical  Club  was  an  elastic  institution, 
and  therefore,  at  one  time  or  another,  carried  on  its  imagi- 
nary rolls  the  names  of  many  distinguished  men — Emer- 
son, Alcott,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Doctor  Tames  the 
elder,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  David  A.  Wells,  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  Celia  Thaxter, 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  and,  last  and  not  least,  Wendell  Phillips. 
Many  others  there  are  who  have  not  been  mentioned.  The 
Radical  Club  would  have  delighted  the  soul  of  Jean 
Jacques  himself.  Without  the  semblance  of  organization, 
it  moved  on  quietly  but  successfully.  Perhaps  it  was  this 
absence  of  organization  that  made  it  a  success. 

The  Radical  Club  was  the  favorite  stamping-ground  of 
that  grand  war-horse,  Wendell  Phillips.  The  precincts  of 
Mrs.  Sargent's  old-fashioned,  though  comfortable  home 
were  his  favorite  environments.  Put  him  against  David 
A.  Wells,  or  some  other  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel,  and 
lively  times  could  be  expected.  Phillips  was  one  of  the 
few  men  who  could  argue  dogmatically — sometimes  even 
insolently — and  yet,  if  the  paradox  may  be  excused,  never 
depart  from  his  noble  courtesy  of  manner.  Of  no  man  was 
it  easier  to  form  a  false  estimate  from  newspaper  accounts; 
few  men  have  been  as  little  understood.  Phillips  was  a 
true  friend  of  the  oppressed — no  one  can  say  he  was  a  dem- 
agogue— and  his  energies  were  so  much  taken  up  in  fight- 
ing evil  that  he  never  seemed  to  have  had  time  to  build  up 
the  good.  His  methods  were  entirely  Socratic.  He  prided 
himself  upon^  being  a  practical  man,  and  was  very  fond  of 
such  expressions  as  these :  "  Theoretically  I  am  a  free- 
trader, but  practically  I  am  a  protectionist;  theoretically  I 
am  for  hard  money,  but  practically  I  am  for  '  the  dollar  of 
our  fathers.'"  Nothing  that  he  has  written  will  remain; 
little  that  he  has  spoken,  bereft  of  the  charm  of  his  deliv- 
ery, will  be  remembered.  He  was,  in  short,  not  a  thinker, 
but  an  advocate,  a  stylist,  and  an  orator. 


I  have  been  looking  over  the  score  of  "  H.  M.  S.  Pina- 
fore." A  friend  of  mine,  really  a  virtuoso,  having  told  me 
that  the  air,  "  For  I  hold  that  on  the  Seas,"  properly  exe- 
cuted, was  the  most  effective  piano  piece  she  knew,  I  con- 
fess my  curiosity  was  excited.  I  wondered  what  there 
could  be  in  sisters,  cousins,  and  aunts  that  I  had  not 
heard  before.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
more  in  my  friend's  remark  than  meets  the  ear.  Take  the 
opening  bars: 

"  For  I  hold  that  on  the  seas 
The  expression  if  you  please  " 

—this  is  all  on  one  note,  but  there  is  a  little  modulation 
in  the  bass;  next  comes — 

"A  particularly  gentlemanly  tone  implants, 
And  so  do  his  sisters,  and  his  cousins,  and  his  aunts." 

Here  the  rhythm  hastens,  but  the  music  remains  the 
same.  The  final  crescendo,  however,  moves  up  through 
exactly  one  octave,  producing  a  Greek  chorus  effect,  which 
I  hold  to  be  inimitable.  Here  lies  the  secret  of  much  of 
Sullivan's  success,  appreciating  that  there  is  a  prose  as  well 
as  a  poetry  to  music.  In  the  qualities  of  delicate  modula- 
tion, or,  in  rhetorical  parlance,  proper  suspense,  he  is  un- 
rivaled. Most  of  his  airs,  so-called,  are  musical  sentences, 
chaste,  perspicuous,  and  elegant.  In.  fact,  he  might  be 
described  as  the  Addison  of  music. 


Crossing  the  bay  on  the  Piedmont  the  other  day,  I  seized 

the  opportunity  to  look  at  Keith's  and  Robinson's  pictures, 

and  confess  I  enjoyed  them  much  more  than  if  I  had  seen 

them  under  all  the  advantages  of  a  good  light  and  artistic 

surroundings.     I   have  heard  these  gentlemen   criticised 

not  a  little  for  what  some  are  pleased  to  call,  "  degrading 

their  art."     But  I  confess  I  do  not  see  the  justice  of  the 

criticism.     If  the  art  is  good,  how  does  it  degrade  it  to  be 

placed  in  a  conspicuous  place?    The  old  masters  painted 

in  churches,  refectories,  on  wedding-chests — everywhere, 

where  their  work  could  be  seen.     Why,  it  would  not  be 

it  jch  to  say  that  even  sign-painting  is  worthy  of  a 

te.r's  brush.    As  Oscar  Wilde  would  say,   "It  would 

ist  educate  the  people."    This  way  of  making  a  pict- 


ure and  putting  it  in  a  portable  frame  is  comparatively  a 
new-fangled  thing,  and  is  not  half  so  respectable  as  the  art 
that  was  once  the  handmaid  of  architecture. 

Speaking  of  art  on  steamboats,  I  recall  another  story  of 
Mr.  Travers — there  are  thousands  of  them — in  which  he 
figures,  not  as  the  butt,  but  as  the  wit.  The  original  pro- 
jectors of  the  Fall  River  line  of  steamboats  were  Travers, 
Jim  Fiske  of  sainted  memory,  and  Jay  Gould.  However, 
it  was  not  long  before  Travers  got  the  experience,  and  the 
others  got  the  steamboats.  Travers  never  entirely  got  over 
this,  as  the  sequel  shows.  On  either  side  of  one  of  the 
boats  running  to  Newport  were  portraits  of  his  old  con- 
freres, Fiske  and  Gould.  Mr.  Travers  was  ascending  the 
stairs  with  a  party  of  friends.    They  pointed  them  out. 

"  Y-e-s,"  stuttered  Travers,  "  but  where's  the  other? " 

"  What  other? "  echoed  the  party. 

"  W-w-w-here's  Christ?" 


Justin  McCarthy's  new  book,  "  The  Maid  of  Athens," 
is  unpleasantly  like  Cherbuliez's  "  Cheval  de  Phidias."  I 
confess  to  a  strong  partiality  to  the  latter  book.  Besides 
being  a  charming  novel,  it  involves  the  most  profound  and 
subtile  views  on  art  that  have  ever  appeared.  No,  I  do 
not  except  Lessing's  "  Laocoon."  What  disquisitions  on 
the  art  and  manners  of  old  Greece,  what  descriptions  of 
Attic  skies  and  landscape !  By  the  way,  I  note  that^the 
sculptured  horse  of  Phidias  is  not  unlike  one  of  Muy- 
bridge's  photographs.  What  clairvoyants  these  Greeks 
were,  to  be  sure !  They  could  see  better  than  we  can 
photograph. 

Nothing  is  more  natural  than  the  attempt  to  sell  the  pict- 
ure of  an  artist  friend,  especially  when  you  respect  that 
artist  friend  and  his  work.  So  thought  Felix  as  he  looked 
at  a  fine  nude  study  by  his  friend  Vautrin.  She  (the  nude) 
was  a  superb  specimen,  life-size,  of  beautiful  proportion, 
and  cool  in  color. 

"  I  think  I  can  sell  that,"  said  Felix. 

"  Indeed,"  said  Vautrin. 

"  I  feel  sure  I  can.  Now,  fix  her  up  a  little  with  some 
leaves  and  so  forth,  and  call  the  picture  by  some  name.  I 
know  a  barkeeper  that  will  jump  at  it." 

Vautrin,  being  a  little  short  just  then,  was  nothing  loath. 
Her  ladyship  was  neatly  set  off  with  some  few  flowers,  and 
deposited  upon  a  mossy  bank. 

"What  have  you  decided  to  call  the  picture?"  said 
Felix,  when  it  was  completed.  "  You  must  call  it  some- 
thing." 

"Well,  it's  only  a  sketch,"  said  Vautrin,  with  some 
compunctions,  "  but  if  it  must  be  called  something,  I  can't 
think  of  a  better. name  than  '  Summer.'" 

"Capital!"  said  Felix,  enthusiastically;  "just  the  thing. 
Remember,  then,  it's  '  Summer.' " 

At  the  duly  appointed  time,  the  knight  of  the  bar-room 
made  his  appearance.  Felix  stood  by  to  inspire  him 
with  the  proper  enthusiasm.  He  praised  the  "  handling," 
the  "  color  scale,"  crying  repeatedly:  "  Ain't  it  good !  oh, 
ain't  it  good ! "  But  all  to  no  effect.  The  barkeeper  didn't 
enthuse  worth  a  cent.  Though  he  praised  the  picture;  it 
was  plain  he  did  not  intend  to  buy. 

"  Seems  to  me  like,"  said  the  barkeeper,  "  as  if  she  was 
a  kind  of  too  melancholy  for  '  Summer.' " 

"  Oh,  confound  it  all ! "  said  Felix,  now  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted, "  call  her  '  Repentance  '  then."  Viveur. 

Monsieur  Henri  Rochefort's  paper,  the  Lanterne,  has 
shocked  and  horrified  the  Legitimists  by  stating  that  the 
expiatory  chapel  in  the  Rue  d'Anjou,  in  Pans,  which 
it  is  proposed  to  demolish,  contains  not  the  bones  of 
Louis  XVI.,  but  those  of  Robespierre.  The  assertion, 
however,  is  not  new.  In  his  memoirs,  Viel-Castel  states 
that  the  autobiography  of  Barras  had  been  read  by  Raus- 
selin  de  Saint-Albin,  who  found  there  ample  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  the  statement.  Barras  wrote  that,  after  the 
death  of  Robespierre,  he  was  presentat  the  opening  of  the 
king's  grave,  when  a  quantity  of  quicklime  was  thrown 
upon  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  and  Robes- 
pierre was  buried  on  top  of  them.  Barras  added  that 
proof  of  the  truth  of  his  extraordinary  assertion  could  be 
found  in  the  grave,  in  the  shape  of  the  buckles  of  Robes- 
pierre's shoes  and  culottes.  He  wore  silver  shoe-buckles, 
but  had  gold  buckles  on  his  culottes. 


Senator  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  is  known  by  his  friends  to 
be  a  thorough  believer  in  the  whipping-post,  which  has  so 
long  been  established  in  his  State;  and  Mr.  Bergh,  when 
in  Egypt,  made  careful  and  repeated  inquiries  as  to  the  re- 
sults of  the  bastinado  as  a  preventive  of  crime,  and  found 
only  one  instance  in  which  a  criminal  who  had  been  sub- 
jected to  that  punishment  was  twice  convicted  of  the  of- 
fense tharhad  brought  it  upon  him.  Mr.  Bergh  is  free  to 
say  that  there  are  certain  low-browed,  thick-necked  ruf- 
fians in  the  community  whom  the  majesty  of  the  law  can 
impress  only  through  their  skins. 

"An  officer  tells  me,"  says  Labouchere  in  the  London 
Truth,  "  that  when  a  private  in  his  corps  was  tried  the 
other  day  for  selling  his  medals,  and  was  asked  by  the 
president  of  the  court-martial  what  excuse  he  had  to  make 
for  such  a  disgraceful  proceeding,  the  man  answered :  '  Dis- 
grace, sir!  I  have  grown  to  think  the  medals  almost  a  dis- 
grace, having  been  chaffed  so  much  by  my  friends  about 
my  picnic  to  Egypt.  I  was  tired  of  the  subject,  and,  as  I 
supposed  the  medals  were  my  own,  I  sold  them  for  half  a 
crown.'" 

The  death  of  Hayward,  the  London  barrister,  essayist, 
and  diner-out,  elicits  a  general  tribute  of  respect  and  re- 
gret, says  a  correspondent,  for  a  man  who  occupied  during 
the  last  thirty  years  a  unique  position  in  London  society  as 
the  last  of  the  famous  talkers.  He  was  unrivaled  in  his 
way,  and  had  marked  influence  in  politics,  which  was 
quietly  exerted.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  was  present  at  the  funeral.  He  was  at  the  head 
of  one  department  of  literature. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

One  of  Lord  Fitzwilliams's  daughters  remounted  and! 
continued  hunting  lately  after  having  been  dragged  ini  the 
stirrup. 

Mr.  William  Morris  declares  himself  in  favor  of  abolish- 
ing useless  toil,  and  the  London  Echo  cruelly  invites  him 
to  begin  by  giving  up  lecturing. 

"  Rich  men's  daughters,"  observed  a  Brooklyn  lady, 
"  know  the  value  of  money,  and  are  careful  of  it.  They 
therefore  make  the  best  wives  for  poor  men,  although  they 
may  be  poor  themselves." 

John  Roach  kept  in  early  life  a  small  shop  in  Goerck 
Street,  near  Jackson,  where  he  repaired  boilers  and  did 
other  work  in  iron.  He  was  his  own  workman.  He  lived 
with  his  wife  and  children  in  two  small  rooms  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  a  tenement  near  by. 

Mademoiselle  Daire,  a  domestic  servant  who  is  the 
happy  winner  of  a  twenty-thousand-dollar  prize  in  .the 
French  "  ArtsDecoratifs"  lottery,  arrived  in  Paris  the  other 
day,  accompanied  by  an  old  friend,  and  received  the 
amount.  She  invested  the  whole  sum,  excepting  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  in  the  funds.  Since  her  good  fortune  became 
known,  she  has  been  besieged  with  offers  of  marriage. 
She  intends  to  give  a  dowry  to  her  elder  sister,  and  is 
spoken  of  as  a  well-conducted  girl. 

The  habits  of  Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford,  the  novelist,  are 
described  as  modeled  upon  a  tropical  scheme.  During 
the  morning  he  remains  in  his  rooms,  giving  himself  to  a 
light  breakfast  of  fish,  game,  tomatoes,  fruit,  and  tea,  to 
cigarettes,  and  to  work.  At  Sorrento  he  did  his  work  every 
day  on  the  sea-shore.  He  swam  before  luncheon,  and 
rowed  in  the  evening.  His  home  is  in  Rome.  In  his 
writing-room  a  few  busts  and  a  couple  of  pictures  are  al- 
most the  only  articles  of  decoration.  Carpets,  cushions,, 
curtains,  and  arm-chair  are  red,  and  the  large  plain  table: 
is  bare  of  everything  but  paper,  inkstand,  and  pens.  Mr, 
Crawford  is  tall,  dark-haired,  blue-eyed,  with  powerful 
shoulders  and  muscular  limbs. 

Meissonier's  suit  against  Mrs.  Mackay  for  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars,  the  price  of  his  portrait  of  her,  which  she  re- 
fuses to  accept,  will  give  secret  and  sweet  satisfaction  to 
the  majority  of  portrait  painters  in  this  country  and  in  Eu- 
rope. The  fact  that  Meissonier  never  sued  a  sitter  before, 
and  that  none  of  his  most  celebrated  Parisian  contempo- 
raries ever  carried  their  rejected  canvases  into  court,  do 
not  signify  that  no  French  painter  ever  felt  himself 
wronged  by  a  refusal  to  pay  for  a  completed  portrait.  Sit- 
ters, especially  ladies,  are  constantly  finding  fault  with 
their  painted  portraits,  and  declining  to  accept  them;  and 
the  worst  temptation  that  besets  a  painter  is  to  "  idealize  " 
his  sitters,  as  Cabanel  does,  in  order  to  satisfy  their  vanity. 

Mrs.  Weldon  is  a  lady  who  wants  the  English  Divorce 
Court  to  compel  her  husband  to  live  with  her.  She  has 
brought  a  suit  for  "  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,"  and  the 
court  had  no  option  but  to  compel  Mr.  Weldon  to  live 
with  her  or  send  him  to  jail  for  contempt.  The  court, 
however,  sympathizes  with  Mr.  Weldon,  and  considers 
that  this  procedure  of  compelling  persons  to  live  together 
is  preposterous.  It  has,  therefore,  suspended  any  punish- 
ment of  Mr.  Weldon  pending  an  appeal  he  has  made.  So> 
impatient,  however,  is  the  lady,  that  she  actually  applied 
to  the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal  to  get  her  husband's  ap- 
peal taken  out  of  its  turn,  which  was  refused.  He  has  of- 
fered her  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  but  in  vain. 
She  is  a  notorious  litigant,  always  carrying  on  a  suit  against 
some  one,  and  nothing  pleases  her  better  probably  than  a 
suit  against  her  husband.  She  had  a  marvelously  beauti- 
ful voice,  and  was  very  much  in  society  some  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Miller's  application  for  a  certificate  as 
"master"  of  a  steamboat  on  the  Mississippi,  is  considered 
highly  improper  by  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  w'ho 
reads  her  a  moral  lecture  on  the  subject.  We  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  Soliciter  never  heard  of  Mrs.  Captain 
Patten,  of  Bath,  Maine,  who,  while  her  husband  was  lying 
ill  in  his  berth,  navigated  his  ship  around  Cape  Horn  and 
up  to  San  Francisco,  although  his  timid  first  officer  wanted 
to  stop  at  Valparaiso  for  assistance;  nor  of  Mrs.  Captain 
Abbie  Clifford,  of  the  brig  Abbie  Clifford,  who,  after  her 
husband  had  been  washed  overboard,  brought  the  vessel 
safe  into  New  York  harbor  from  below  the  equator;  nor 
of  Mrs.  Captain  Reed,  of  the  ship  Oakland,  of  Brunswick, 
Maine,  who  was  a  practical  navigator  of  celebrity;  nor  of 
Miss  Janet  Thorns,  who  often  used  to  navigate  her  father's, 
ship,  who  is  now  teaching  a  school  of  navigation,  and  who' 
was  in  part  the  author  of  "Thoms's  Navigator,"  a  book 
of  authority  among  mariners.  These  cases  are  all  of  re- 
cent date. 

An  interesting  account  appears  in  the  London  World  of 
the  respective  conversational  powers  of  some  of  the  lights 
of  French  literature.  Alexandre  Dumas  does  not  shine  in 
a  salon.  "  He  has  a  tendency  to  stand  in  corners,  with 
arms  folded,  and  nursing  his  chin  between  the  thumb  and 
the  index  of  his  right  hand,  while  he  relates  some  anec- 
dote of  himself  or  of  his  father  in  a  roughish,  hoarse  voice, 
and  with  a  certain  brusqueness  of  language."  Augier  is  a 
nervous  and  incisive  talker,  "  joyous,^;aulois  at  times,  and 
gifted  with  a  communicative  laugh."  Renan  is  "  urbane, 
unctuous,  priestly,  and  unaffirmative."  Alphonse  Daudet 
retains  the  awkwardness  of  Bohemian  antecedents;  Sar- 
dou  "  will  talk  your  head  off;  a  single  word  is  sufficient  to> 
start  him."  Edmund  de  Goncourt  talks  "  well  and  ele- 
gantly, and  with  great  originality  of  language."  Victor 
Hugo  "  used  to  be  reputed  an  excellent  talker."  Barbey 
d'Aurevilly,  who  is  one  of  the  lions  of  the  Baronne  de 
Poilly's  salon,  is  a  master  of  the  art  of  causerie,  both  as  a 
narrator  and  in  repartee.  About,  "  of  course,  is  a  capital 
talker."  Zola  is  a  "  boor  in  all  respects;  he  never  appears 
in  a  salon,  and  when  by  chance  he  visits  one  of  his  col- 
leagues in  naturalism,  he  invariably  talks  about  the  circu- 
lation of  his  books  and  the  scurvy  thievery  of  those 
American  publishers  who  translate  his  novels  and  never 
pay  him  a  cent." 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

IB  The  Astor  ball,  says  a  writer  in  Harper's  Bazar, 
brought  to  the  fore  the  latest  fashions  in  iavors,  among 
which  were  bracelets  of  oxidized  silver,  having  an  imita- 
tion antique  coin  depending  from  the  chain.  The  attempt 
to  decipher  these  inscriptions  caused  much  amusement. 
Silver  hair-pins,  in  all  the  curious  new  forms  of  yachts, 
palettes,  grasshoppers,  battle-axes,  and  domestic  imple- 
ments, Hies  and  butterflies,  silver  bangles  with  horseshoe 
or  with  pencil  and  note-book  attached,  were  introduced; 
and  one  with  the  "  heathen  Chinee  "  arranging  his  cards,  a 
miniature  of  the  celebrated  Bret  Harte  hero,  was  a  novelty 
much  admired.  This  comes  from  Vienna.  Iron  jewelry 
also  is  a  favorite  offering  as  a  favor  in  the  german.  There 
are  pretty  designs  in  ear-rings,  combs,  and  necklaces,  quite 
becoming  to  a  white  skin.  Quaint  Spanish  crockery  in 
small  pieces,  as  boxes,  bottles,  and  tea-cups,  the  famous 
"  reptile  ware  "  from  Gibraltar,  little  boxes  filled  with  bon- 
bons, carved  cork  in  small  frames,  and  even  oval  mirrors 
set  in  leather,  are  offered.  One  opulent  lady  had  tickets 
issued  instead  of  favors  given,  and  each  lady,  after  her 
dance,  went  into  the  next  room  to  find  what  she  had  drawn. 
This  adds  the  element  of  chance  to  the  joys  of  the  ball- 
room, and  is  a  very  good  idea,  for  to  be  tied  to  one  part- 
ner through  a  long  figure  of  the  german  has  its  drawbacks, 
and  the  carrying  around  of  a  large  number  of  favors  is  al- 
ways troublesome.  If  a  young  lady  draws  a  fire-screen  as 
a  favor,  or  any  large  object,  it  can  be  sent  home  to  her 
next  day. 

A  critic  of  some  recent  observations  of  the  Easy  Chair 
upon  Mr.  Jenkins,  says  George  William  Curtis  in  Harper's, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Easy  Chair  has  confounded  that 
friend  of  the  domestic  butler,  lady's-maid,  and  purveyor 
with  a  more  modern  personage,  who  records  with  grim  im- 
partiality the  social  pleasures  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  of 
Grand  Street  and  Corker's  Hook.  The  old  Jenkins,  says 
the  critic,  had  a  genuine  reverence  for  the  gold  plate  and 
diamonds,  the  "old  families,"  and  dainty  exclusiveness 
which  with  conscious  inferiority  and  self-abasement  he 
described.  He  dealt,  according  to  the  critic's  theory,  with 
what  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White  holds  to  have  been  the 
true  aristocracy— a  circle  which  still  survives  in  the  midst 
of  the  golden  sheen  of  the  present  high  society,  although 
often  without  any  gold  of  its  own  to  speak  of,  and  without 
so  much  as  a  solitaire  in  its  refined  and  delicate  car.  But 
this  grave  work,  it  is  alleged,  can  not  be  compared  with 
the  perfunctory,  half-satirical,  and  contemptuous  hodge- 
podge of  gossip  from  Saratoga  and  Newport  and  Long 
Branch,  the  columns  of  "  society  news,"  full  of  the  most 
extraordinary  juxtapositions,  lamentably  jumbling  the  fes- 
tivities of  Mrs.  Midas  and  Mrs.  Crcesus  with  those  of  Mrs. 
Butcher,  Mrs.  Baker,  and  Mrs.  Candlestickmaker,  "  lump- 
ing "—if  the  apposite  word  may  be  pardoned — in  the  same 
exclusive  column  the  dinners,  and  dances,  and  weddings 
of  those  who  have  nothing  in  common  but  humanity,  love 
of  money,  and  show,  and,  above  all,  love  of  mention  in 
the  "  fashionable  intelligence."  This  shocking  want  of 
discrimination,  so  outrageous  as  to  suggest  a  hidden  satiri- 
cal purpose,  this  astounding  mingling  of  Mrs.  Millionaire's 
doings  with  those  of  that  mere  Mrs.  Ten-Thousand,  is  not 
the  work  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  who  has  the  keenest  scent,  says 
our  critic,  for  a  genuine  aristocracy,  but  of  that  modern 
Mephistopheles  who  writes  the  "  society  column,"  and 
tells  us  that  yesterday  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfonso  Smith  enter- 
tained Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolphus  Brown,  and  that  Lord  Tom 
Noddy  and  Lady  Hoyden  Screamer  were  among  the  spec- 
tators at  the  daring  hunt  of  the  anise-seed  bag,  and  then, 
without  the  change  of  a  muscle,  announces  that  the  beau- 
tiful daughter  of  Mrs.  Inspector  of  Elections  was  married 
last  evening  in  the  church  in  the  lower  Bowery  to  the  son 
of  Mr.  Janitor  of  the  Courts,  and  that  Mr.  Mullooly  was 
best  man.  These  are  touches  of  which,  it  appears,  Mr. 
Jenkins  is  incapable,  because  nobody  of  well-regulated 
social  curiosity — and  for  such  only  does  he  write — cares  to 
hear  of  a  Bowery  wedding,  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  the 
respectful  interest  with  which  we  regard  the  clothes  and 
the  dinners  of  Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse  when  he  is  worth 
five  hundred  thousand  a  year  extends  to  the  dinings  and 
dressings  of  that  gentleman  when  he  is  reduced  to  five 
hundred  a  year.  Mr.  Jenkins  must  be  released,  therefore, 
of  all  suspicion  of  the  guilt  of  writing  the  glossy,  undis- 
criminating  "  fashionabte  news  "  which  appears  in  the  pa- 
pers, and  which  records  the  dinners,  dresses,  dances,  and 
doings  of  certain  very  rich  people,  totally  regardless  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  riches  were  acquired,  or  the  time 
during  which  they  have  been  enjoyed.  "  My  dear  friend," 
said  an  experienced  citizen  of  Vanity  Fair  sur  mer,  to  a 
young  inquirer,  "  that  lady  is  worth  several  millions,  ac- 
quired by  her  deceased  spouse  in  the  manufacture  of  black- 
ing. This  year  the  gentry  whose  money  was  made  in  dry- 
goods  or  watered  stocks  will  call  her  Lady  Day  and  Mar- 
tin, and  her  daughters  the  Misses  Shoe-Brush.  Next  year, 
however,  they  will  be  of  the  haute  noblesse.  Courage,  mon 
en/an  .'  Bless  your  young  soul!  all  of  these  fine  folks  cut- 
ting these  droll  capers  go  back  in  the  last  generation  to  the 
corner  grocery  and  calico  by  the  yard." 

It  is  not  of  such  that  Mr.  Jenkins  discourses,  according 
to  our  critic  (continues  Mr.  Curtis).  But  at  least  even  he 
has  been  contaminated  by  his  modern  imitator,  for  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  sacred  book  of  Jenkins,  The  Court  Jour- 
nal and  Fashionable  Gazette,  there  is  a  chapter  devoted  to 
the  late  "marriage  in  high  life  "of  a  California  damsel 
which  was  appropriately  celebrated  at  the  Church  of  "  Our 
Lady  of  Victories,"  in  London,  and  the  notice  not  only 
mentions  the  guests  and  the  dresses  and  the  bridal  gifts  in 
detail,  but  also  informs  the  readers  where  the  flowers  were 
bought,  and  who  furnished  the  dresses  of  the  pages,  and 
Mr.  Jenkins  concludes  his  story  with  this  noble  passage, 
which  the  startled  reader  -might  truly  call  a  snapper: 
"  The  magnificent  sapphire  and  diamond  bracelet  and  ear- 
rings, as  well  as  many  of  the  other  presents  to  the  bride, 
were  supplied  by  Mr.  Streeter,  of  New  Bond  Street."  If 
the  original  Jenkins  can  venture  upon  such  a  stroke  as  this, 
and  turn  the  august  history  of  so  dazzling  and  choice  a 
nuptial  ceremony  into  a  jeweler's  advertisement,  it  is  not 


surprising  that  his  Yankee  imitator  and  successor,  in  the 
language  of  a  familiar  game,  goes  him  one  better.  In  the 
Season,  a  chronicle  of  Saratoga,  the  later  Jenkins,  for  the 
benefit  of  whom  it  may  concern,  mentioned  last  summer 

"Miss ,  a  tall   brunette   from  ,  stopping  at  the 

States,  a  daughter  of ,  the  wealthy grain  specula- 
tor, dresses  splendidly,  and  has  all  the  accomplishments 
of  the  most  attractive  lady  of  society."     But  still  more  to 

the  point:  "  Miss ,  a  blonde,  and  very  beautiful,  and 

daughter  of  Rev.  ,  the  wealthiest  clergyman  in  the 

United  States,  worth,  it  is  said,  about  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars, stopping  at  the  United  States,  is  a  very  modest,  pretty, 
interesting  lady,  attracting  much  attention,  and  having 
many  admirers."  A  fine,  practical  genius  appears  in  all  of 
these  passages,  and  this  modern  Jenkins,  or  Jenkins  junior, 
promises  to  be  of  some  real  use.  Next  year  let  us  hope 
that  he  will  mention  the  lowest  prices  at  which  Mr.  Streeter 
will  furnish  the  magnificent  sapphire  and  diamond  brace- 
lets and  ear-rings,  and  also  the  precise  dowry  which  will  be 
given  by  the  grain  speculator  and  the  wealthiest  clergy- 
man with  their  modest-mannered  and  beautifully  dressed 
daughters. 

Many  young  ladies  having  thin  arms  now  wear  very  low- 
necked  dresses  with  long  sleeves  of  a  different  color  and 
material  from  the  dress,  says  a  New  York  fashion  writer. 
The  effect  is  curious — as,  for  instance,  a  pink  dress  with  a 
long,  light  sleeve  covered-  with  black  tassel-fringe,  or  loops 
of  ribbon  reaching  to  the  wrist.  This  and  the  correspond- 
ing oddity  of  a  high-necked  dress  and  no  sleeves  at  all, 
may  be  said  to  be  holding  fashion  at  arm's  length.  The 
young  girls  wear  very  short  dresses  to  dance  in,  and  in- 
crease their  apparent  simplicity  by  having  them  trimmed 
with  real  buttercups  and  daises — now  more  expensive  than 
roses.  Short  dresses  are  pretty  for  small,  slender  figures, 
but  not  for  large  persons,  nbr  do  they  look  appropriate  for 
married  women.  Masses  of  tulle  embroidered  in  chenille, 
and  much  white  jet  embroidery  on  white  satin  and  lace, 
seem  to  be  the  most  conspicuous  novelties.  Fanciful 
head-dresses  are  also  in  vogue.  A  tulle  cap  of  scarlet 
studded  with  innumerable  diamond  pins  was  one  of  the 
prettiest  head-dresses  at  the  Astor  ball.  At  five-o'clock  teas 
the  Anna  de  Bretagne  cap  is  very  stylish.  It  is  made  of 
velvet  and  satin  gathered  into  a  curtain  behind.  It  comes 
from  Austria,  and  was  invented  or  adopted  by  the  Arch- 
duchess Maria  Theresa,  who  placed  on  her  queenly  head 
the  cap  of  a  peasant  of  the  sixteenth  century.  These  are 
made  of  blue  velvet  embroidered  in  silver,  of  terra-cotta- 
colored  velvet  embroidered  in  gold,  or  in  any  color  the 
wearer  pleases.  One  fashionable  woman  of  New  York, 
who  receives  a  few  friends  every  afternoon  at  five  o'clock, 
wore  an  elaborate  tea-gown  of  gold-colored  satin,  trimmed 
with  deep  flounces  of  tulle  duchesse  embroidered  in  gold. 
A  loose  jacket  of  orange-colored  velvet,  embroidered  in 
gold,  opened  over  a  chemisette  of  tulle;  a  "  train  inde- 
pendant"  of  orange-colored  velvet  completed  this  elabor- 
ate "  undress,"  which  was  very  much  admired.  This  is 
only  one  of  the  many  eccentric  and  almost  fanciful  dresses 
of  the  present  fashionable  era.  A  tendency  to  fancy  dress 
is  very  prevalent,  also  the  expensive  habit  of  painting  dress- 
es by  hand.  One  young  lady  wore  a  beautiful  dress  all 
covered  with  fleurs-de-lis  painted  by  her  mother;  another, 
green  with  painted  swallows,  done  to  the  life — the  work 
of  a  clever  young  artist.  There  is  a  great  novelty  in  neck- 
laces, many  of  triem  being  made  of  flowers,  natural  and 
artificial.  Indeed,  the  very  low  cut  of  the  dresses  gives 
many  thin  people  a  good  deal  of  figure  to  cover  up,  which 
they  do  by  improvising  these  necklaces,  which  often  have 
a  pretty  effect.  Shoes  are  made  with  colored  heels  to 
match  the  dress,  even  if  the  satin  or  kid  does  not  match. 


A  fashion  at  the  latest  New  York  balls  is  to  pass  alter- 
nately hot  tea  and  ices  all  through  the  evening.  Thus  the 
cold  can  be  warmed  up;  the  warm-blooded  can  be  cooled 
off.  The  chaperons  like  the  tea;  the  young  dancers  like 
the  ices. 

— ♦ 

In  stationery  we  notice  one  or  two  new  fads,  says  a 
New  York  correspondent.  It  is  to  cross  the  envelope 
with  a  ribbon,  dropping  on  the  knot  a  bit  of  sealing-wax, 
which  is  impressed  with  a  Cupid,  or  some  other  favorite 
deity.  The  direction  should  be  written  after  the  note  is 
sealed,  so  that  the  ribbon  should  not  cover  the  words. 
This  is  a  very  old  fashion,  one  which  QueemElizabeth  and 
Queen  Mary  and  all  royal  ladies  used  to  patronize,  and  it 
is  a  very  pretty  one.  But  the  note  thus  fancifully  guarded 
must  be  sent  by  a  servant,  and  not  through  the  post. 
Among  fancy  papers  the  grained  morocco  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  alligator-skin  paper.  Ragged-edged  paper  is 
still  chic,  and  there  are  artistic  designs  representing  in  one 
corner  various  articles  of  bric-a-brac,  such  as  a  Japanese 
cabinet,  vases,  and  tea-pots,  silver  punch-bowls,  a  sheaf  of 
wheat,  horseshoe,  saddle  and  bridle,  etc.  A  sunken  square 
of  a  darker  color  than  the  paper,  with  the  monogram  of  the 
owner  stamped  in  raised  letters,  is  a  good  novelty.  A  fac- 
simile of  the  handwriting,  scratched  as  if  with  a  hasty  pen, 
in  one  corner,  in  letters  of  gold,  on  ragged-edged  paper  is, 
however,  the  most  stylish  of  all.  In  mourning  note-paper 
the  crape-finished  border  is  very  elegant.  Parchment  pa- 
per, old,  musty,  and  moldy-looking,  is  also  one  of  the 
treaks  of  fashion.  If  one  should  remember  the  meaning  of 
palimpsest,  which  is  one  writing  on  a  parchment  rubbed 
out  to  make  room  for  another,  this  parchment  paper  might 
bear  many  a  romantic  secret  within  its  breast.  All  kinds 
of  invitations  are,  however,  still  engraved  on  pure  white 
paper.  Square  envelopes  of  a  modem  size  are  in  the  best 
taste.  Guest  or  dinner-cards  begin  to  feel  the  influence  of 
St.  Valentine,  and  have  become  very  sentimental.  Cu- 
pids, Kate  Greenaway  figures,  and  Rosina  Emmet's  lovers 
(in  "  Pretty  Peggy  "),  are  copied  on  these  delightful  bits  of 
aesthetic  luxury.  The  comical  and  the  grotesque,  of 
course,  are  in  favor  with  the  young.  A  very  good  device 
is  to  have  a  conundrum  on  one  card  answered  on  another. 
Owls,  horses,  cats,  tigers,  snakes,  and  weasels  are  made  to 
do  duty  as  elegant  dinner  guests;  and  also,  though  rather 
far  away  from  these  inanities,  we  find  witty  and  apropos 
quotations  from  Shakespeare  on  the  card  and  "  by  the 
card." 


THE    RAILWAY    WORLD. 

Color-Blindness. 

The  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
have  recently  been  conducting  experiments  to  ascertain 
the  extent  to  which  color-blindness  prevailed  among  their 
fifteen  thousand  employees.  The  three  great  difficulties 
involved,  says  the  Philadelphia  Times,  were,  first,  how  to 
examine  so  many  men  who  are  mostly  coming  and  going 
on  their  trains  over  thousands  of  miles  through  different 
States;  second,  what  uniform  test  to  adopt  that  would  be 
convenient  and  infallible;  and  third,  what  to  do  with  em- 
ployees who  would  be  obliged  to  give  up  their  positions  as 
engineers,  conductors,  and  flagmen  when  found  color- 
blind. The  solution  was  found  in  the  invention  by 
Professor  Thomson  of  a  "color-stick,"  which  admitted  of 
the  tests  being  made  by  the  division  superintendents.  This 
consists  of  two'  thin  pieces  of  wood  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  newspaper-file,  and  put  together  in  much  the 
same  manner.  .  Fastened  in  between  and  dangling  down 
are  forty  thin  skeins  of  yarn,  each  of  a  different  tint.  Be- 
tween the  sticks  each  skein  is  numbered.  The  arrange- 
ment is  such  that  the  first  twenty  skeins  are  a  test  for  the 
color-sense  of  green,  and  the  other  twenty  the  test  for  red. 
But  these  are  by  no  means  all  the  colors  on  the  stick. 
Between  the  green  skeins  are  skeins  of  pink  and  blue,  and 
between  the  pink  and  rose  skeins,  skeins  of  various  tints  of 
green  and  gray.  In  order  that  no  mistake  growing  out  of 
simple  misconception  of  the  names  of  colors  can  occur, 
the  man  is  not  asked  to  pick  out  reds  or  to  pick  out  greens. 
A  green  caution  flag  is  tied  to  one  end  of  the  stick  and  a 
red  danger  flag  to  the  other,  and  the  stick  being  then  placed 
in  the  man's  hand,  he  is  asked  to  match  the  colors  by 
throwing  over  the  first  half  of  the  stick  ten  skeins  that  look 
to  him  like  the  flag  at  that  end,  and  over  the  other  half 
ten  that  look  to  him  like  the  flag  at  that  end  of  the  stick. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  very  startling  thing  to  division  superin- 
tendents when,  as  has  quite  frequently  happened,  they 
have  seen  regular  engineers  of  passenger  trams,  men  who 
have  had  the  safety  of  thousand  of  lives  a  thousand  times 
in  their  hands,  pick  up  a  skein  of  green  yarn  and  then  in 
succession  threw  over  a  lot  of  other  neutral  tints  and  call 
them  all  red.  When  the  skeins  have  been  thrown  over,  a 
part  of  the  stick  is  slipped  aside,  showing  the  number  of 
every  skein.  The  numbers  of  the  skeins  selected  are  then 
entered  upon  a  blank,  and  this  blank  forwarded  to  Profes- 
sor Thomson,  who,  according  to  the  figures  set  down,  is 
able  to  tell  at  once  if  the  person  examined  is  color-blind 
or  not.  Even  should  the  superintendent  who  conducts  the 
examination  prove  to  be  color-blind,  the  effect  is  the  same. 
If  the  figures  show  the  man  examined  to  be  defective  in 
color-sense,  he  is  at  once  displaced  and  sent  to  Philadel- 
phia to  undergo  personal  examination.  Thus  the  color- 
stick  test,  although  effective  in  itself,  is  only  made  the 
means  of  designating  the  employees  in  need  of  more  thor- 
ough examination.  It  quite  often  happens  that  even  the 
division  superintendent  says:  "  Well,  A  has  been  running 
passenger  engines  for  ten  years  and  never  had  an  accident, 
and,  although  he  can't  tell  the  color  of  skeins,  he  gets  the 
lamps  all  right,  and  its  a  shame  that  he  should  have  to  give 
up  his  position  forsuch  new-fangled  notions."  Ithasbeen 
established  by  means  of  infallible  tests,  in  this  and  other 
countries,  that  on  average  at  least  four  per  cent,  of  the 
male  population  of  all  large  cities  are  color-blind.  In  the 
United  States  the  rule  holds  good,  wherever  examinations 
have  been  made,  that  one  man  in  every  twenty-five  is  color- 
blind— that  is,  sees  no  difference  between  the  leaves  of  a 
plant  and  the  red  berries  or  fruit  that  grows  upon  it.  The 
defect  is  almost  unknown  among  women.  Inherently 
women  seem  to  have  the  sense  of  color  highly  developed. 
At  Professor  Thomson's  office,  on  Walnut  Street,  there 
are  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  most  ingenious  arrangements 
for  testing  color-blindness  that  have  ever  been  devised. 
When  the  employee  who  has  failed  to  tell  red  from  green 
on  the  yard-stick  comes  for  final  examination,  generally 
accompanied  by  his  friends  and  sometimes  by  his  superin- 
tendent, he  is  usually  subjected  to  two  plain  and  convinc- 
ing tests,  one  by  means  of  flags,  and  the  other  by  means 
of  lights.  As  is  well  known,  a  white  flag,  which  means 
"  safety  "  in  use  on  a  railroad,  soon  gets  gray  and  always 
looks  so  at  a  distance.  To  most  color-blind  persons  green 
or  red  is  taken  for  gray,  and  on  the  railroad  the  green  flag 
means  caution  and  the  red  "  danger;  stop  instantly." 
What  usually  happens,  then,  is  that  Professor  Thomson,  in 
a  sunlit  room,  stations  himself  a  proper  distance  from  the 
employee  and  waves  a  green  flag.  "  What  does  that 
mean?"  he  asks.  Most  likely  with  this  first  experiment 
the  answer  is  correctly  given,  "Caution."  "Very  well. 
Now,  what  is  this? "  and  he  picks  up  a  soiled  white  flag. 
Having  had  his  eyes  on  the  green,  and  his  defective  color- 
sense  beginning  to  assert  itself,  the  answer  is  almost  sure 
to  be:  "Red,  that  means  danger."  Slowly  picking  up  a 
brilliant  red  flag,  the  professor  asks :  "And  this?"  "That, 
why  that's  white;  that  means  track  clear,  go  ahead." 
This  answer,  coming  from  an  engineer  of  many  years'  ex- 
perience, sounds  almost  thrilling  to  non-professional  wit- 
nesses of  the  oft-repeated  experiment.  It  has  happened 
repeatedly  with  engine  men,  freight  and  passenger  firemen, 
brakemen,  flagmen,  conductors,  division  foremen,  and 
even  superintendents.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  persons 
themselves  they  are  placed  in  a  dark  room,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  small  signal  light,  such  as  is  used  in  the  block 
system  in  operation  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  By  a 
graded  scale  the  operator  is  enabled  to  increase  or  dim- 
inish the  size  of  the  light,  and  thus  tell  at  just  what  dis- 
tance the.  employee's  sight  fails  entirely,  and  to  what 
extent  it  is  only  partially  defective.  After  a  few  lights  of 
other  colors  are  tried,  the  red  light  is  flashed.  As  no  one, 
no  matter  how  bad  his  color-blindness,  gets  any  colors 
confused  excepting  red  and  green,  the  question  is  often 
asked :  Why  do  not  railways  and  vessels  at  sea  use  blue 
and  yellow  lights  and  flags,  which  every  one  can  dis- 
tinguish? The  answer  is  that  there  are  chemical  reasons 
which  make  it  impossible  to  use  these  colors  of 
night,  and  consequently,  railways,  and  ocl 
and  sailing  vessels,  the  world  over,  use  red. 
green  lights  only. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


SOCIETY. 

"  Bavardin's  "  Letter. 

Dear  Argonaut:  As  the  days  flit  by  and  Ash  Wednes- 
day approaches,  "  society"  seems  to  be  realizing  the  fact 
that  the  hours  for  festivity  are  numbered,  and  apparently 
is  bending  its  energies  to  the  illustration  of  multum  in  par- 
z>0,  by  crowding  all  they  can  into  the  remaining  few  days  be- 
fore Lent.  Last  week  the  elements  conspired  to  make 
every  one  bent  upon  pleasure  unite  in  maledictions  on  the 
rain;  however,  several  luncheons  and  dinner-parties  were 
given,  notwithstanding.  Mrs.  Governor  Stoneman's  lunch 
■was  given  in  honor  of"  Mrs.  Judge  Hager,  the  guests  lim- 
ited to  eight,  and  although,  like  all  Mrs.  Stoneman's  en- 
tertainments, of  a  modest  and  unpretentious  character, 
was  charmingly  served  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  them. 
Bishop  and  Mrs.  Kip  gave  a  dinner  on  the  same  evening 
chosen  by  Mrs.  Parrott  for  a  very  elaborate  dinner  to  cele- 
brate the  christening  of  the  infant  of  Madame  de  Guigne 
(nee  Minnie  Parrott),  at  which  the  large  family  connection 
assisted.  I  hear  the  vestments  worn  by  the  officiating 
clergyman  were  presented  by  Mrs.  Parrott,  and  were  of 
great  beauty,  On  Friday  evening  the  Philharmonic  con- 
cert was  fashionably  attended,  many  of  those  occupying 
boxes  going  at  its  conclusion  to  the  reception  of  Mrs. 
Judge  Sanderson,  where  further  music  was  given  them  by 
Miss  Sibyl,  the  daughter  of  the  hostess,  Miss  Holladay, 
and  Mr.  Fred.  Sharon.  This  young  gentleman's  beautiful 
voice  is  becoming  quite  an  acquisition  to  our  musical  cir- 
cles. After  the  music  came  dancing.  In  fact,  the  recep- 
tion was  really  on  the  order  of  a  ball;  the  large  house  hav- 
ing been  completely  at  the  service  of  the  guests,  beautifully 
decorated  with  flowers,  good  music,  a  handsome  supper, 
and  numerous  guests,  entitled  it  to  be  ranked  as  such.  On 
Saturday,  Miss  Jennie  Ogden,  daughter  of  our  old  towns- 
man, R.  L.  Ogden  (now  a  resident  of  New  York),  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Leonard  Abbott  Jr.,  of  Boston.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Doctor  Beers,  at  Mrs. 
Ogden's  residence  in  South  Park  in  the  afternoon,  the 
young  couple  leaving  later  for  a  trip  in  the  southern  coun- 
ties. Although  none  but  the  most  intimate  friends  were 
invited  to  the  wedding,  the  house  was  a  veritable  bower, 
so  profuse  and  beautiful  was  the  floral  adornment.  The 
briae  received  many  valuable  and  beautiful  gifts,  and  the 
good  wishes  of  all  who  know  her."  On  Sunday  evening 
Mrs.  Charles  Crocker  gave  a  very  elaborate  dinner  to 
twenty  guests,  in  honor  of  Miss  Emma  Abbott,  and,  as  is 
always  the  case  at  any  of  the  Crocker  entertainments,  flow- 
ers were  a  marked  feature^  bein°;  wrought  in  every  con- 
ceivable form  and  hue.  Miss  Abbott  has  been  fortunate 
in  being  the  recipient  of  many  social  attentions,  and  this 
week  will  be  the  guest  of  Madame  de  Tocqueville  in  a 
.  Cliff-House  drive  and  breakfast.  Monday  evening  of  this 
week  the  combination  hotel  hop  of  the  Grand  ana1  Palace 
took  place,  in  the  billiard-room  of  the  Grand  Hotel;  and 
next  Monday  the  last  of  the  series  will  come  off  at  the 
same  place.  Next  Monday  evening  has  also  been  chosen 
for  the  Bachelors'  german  and  the  Palace  Hotel  as  the 
locale.  The  gentlemen  rejoicing  in  that  appellation,  head- 
ed by  the  male  members  of  the  Cricket  Club,  having  at 
length  come  to  a  decision  in  regard  to  the  long-talked-of 
cotillion  party,  have  issued  invitations  for  that  evening. 
One  feature  of  the  affair  is  likely  to  prove  troublesome — 
i.e. ,  a  secret  committee  was  appointed  to  pass  upon  the 
names  of  the  guests,  with  the  idea  of  keeping  dark  those 
who  did  the  rejecting.  This  plan  is  all  very  well  in  the- 
ory, but  in  practice  don't  always  work.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  right,  it  was  adopted  by  a  bachelors'  party  sev- 
eral years  ago,  and  resulted  in  a  social  breeze  which 
threatened  to  become  a  tempest,  as  those  things  always 
leak  out.  Tuesday  evening  Mrs.  Tevis  had  a  musical  and 
dancing  reception  of  an  informal  nature;  Mrs.  Walter 
Dean  gave  a  charming  opera  and  supper  party;  and  on 
the  same  evening  took  place  the  social  given  by  the  young 
ladies  of  the  Agnes  Guild  belonging  to  St.  Luke's  Church. 
The  entertainment  was  given  at  Grand  Western  Hall,  and 
opened  with  the  farce  of  "Poor  Pillicoddy,"  which  was 
exceedingly  well  done  by  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  took  part,  notably  Mr.  Pillicoddy,  personated  by  a 
son  of  Barton  Hill,  and  Miss  Mattie  Cole  as  Sarah.  Tab- 
leaux followed,  "Charlotte  Corday  preparing  for  execu- 
tion" being  especially  good,  pretty  Miss  Lena  Merry  look- 
ing the  character  to  perfection;  and  the  group  of  "  Plei- 
ades," wherein  Miss  Vic  Whitney  showed  to  particular 
advantage  was  also  much  admired.  Refreshments  were 
next  in  order,  and  then  came  dancing,  which  was  kept 
up  with  spirit  to  a  late  hour,  all  uniting  in  thanking 
the  young  ladies  and  their  charming  president — Mrs.  Mil- 
ler—  for  a  very  delightful  evening.  Wednesday  even- 
ing the  students  of  Trinity  School  gave  a  theatrical  per- 
formance at  Piatt's  Hall,  in  aid  of  the  library  of  the 
school.  A  brilliant  and  fashionable  audience  was  present. 
The  performance  was  very  creditable.  Thursday  evening 
was  the  grand  masquerade  ball  of  the  San  Francisco  Ve- 
rein,  at  their  fine  club-rooms,  on  Sutter  Street.  The  elite 
of  our  German  residents  are  always  represented  at  these 
balls,  with  a  large  sprinkling  of  American  fashionables. 
The  costumes  were  varied  and  many  were  beautiful,  and 
the  ball  pronounced  worthy  of  its  predecessors,  than  which 
no  greater  praise  can  be  bestowed.  The  event  of  the 
week  proved  to  be  the  kettle-drum  at  B'nai  B'rith  Hall,  in 
aid  of  the  Women's  Hospital,  on  Friday.  So  many  of 
"  our  best  society"  appear  among  the  list  of  managers  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  affair  should  have  been  a  social 
as  well  as  financial  success.  I  will  describe  it  more  in  de- 
tail next  week.  Various  are  the  devices  of  society  people 
for  killing  time  during  Lent.  Some  energetic  young  ladies 
have  organized  a  walking  club,  in  imitation  of  their  British 
sisters,  but  they  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  roads  tra- 
versed by  these  famous  pedestrians  are  much  more  favorable 
for  the  exercise  than  any  we  can  boast.  Bavardin. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
The  event  of  the  week  was  the  California  Women's  Hospital 
kettle-drum  of  last  evening.     B'nai  B'rith  Hall,  with  its  floral  ac- 
re icories,  for  the  time  being  presented  a  brilliant  appearance.   After 
;..t<jgrainmcof  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  dancing  to  the  music 
f  the  Presidio  band  was  indulged  in.     Of  the  familiar  faces  inter- 
in  the  charity  were  noticed  Mrs.  General  McDowell,  Mrs. 


Charles  Crocker,  Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee,  Mrs.  James  Carolan, 
Mrs.  B.  B.  Redding,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Barrows,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Sears,  Mrs. 
Doctor  J.  H.  Hatch,  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  Mrs.  Henry  Newton, 
Mrs.  S.  D.  Mayer,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Bates,  Mrs.  Douglas  A.  Miller,  Mrs. 

D.  F.  Neales,  Mrs.  F.  D.  Stadtmuller,  Mrs.  J.  Elliot  Condict,  Mrs. 
A.  P.  Hotaling,   Mrs.  George  Frink,  Mrs.H.  B.  Colby,  Mrs.  M. 

E.  Searby,  Mrs.  T.  L.  Tracy,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Ball,  and  many  others. 
The  McMullins*  Thursdays  succeed  each  other  in  a  variety  of  at- 
tractions, taking  the  form  of  a  musicale  this  week,  which  was  as 
well  attended  as  the  dance  of  last  week,  in  which  about  sixty  of 
their  young  friends  assisted.  The  opera-party  of  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Deane,  followed  by  a  supper  at  the  Baldwin,  and  which  preceded  the 
dinner  given  by  that  lady  Thursday,  was  heartily  enjoyed  by  the 
party  of young  folks  who  assisted;  it  was  among  the  most  delight- 
ful of  the  many  given  of  late,  not  excepting  that"  of  Wednesday  last 
by  Mrs.  J.  C.  Flood,  with  the  winding-up  supper  at  the  Palace,  or 
the  one  given  the  same  evening  by  Mrs.  Juhn  B.  Felton,  of  Oak- 
land, at  which  assisted  Miss  Ella  Felton,  Miss  Annie  Miller,  Miss 
Annie  Gregg,  Miss  Hattie  Case,  Mr.  Charles  Redington,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Blair,  Mr.  Frank  P.  Baker,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Wines,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Curtis  of  the  Adams.  A  reception  was  given  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Rae  Hamilton,  Monday,  at  their  new  residence  on  Pa- 
cific Avenue.  'I  he  first  floor,  rich  with  its  frescoing  and  uphol- 
stery, hardly  requiring  the  aid  of  floral  decoration,  was  given  over 
wholly  to  dancing  to  the  music  of  Ballenberg,  stationed  in  one  of 
the  bay-windows.  At  midnight  an  elegant  supper,  served  on  the 
second  floor,  was  partaken  of  by  the  guests,  among  whom  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Bowman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T. 
Barton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thomas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Smith, 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Currier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Moore,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Page,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Keise,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byron 
Murray,  Mr.  ana  Mrs.  Watson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  McClung,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Sieleken,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  B.  Spencer,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Z.  P.  Clark,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Prescott,  the  Misses  Annie  and 
Grace  Bradley,  Miss  Watson,  Mies  Helen  Aldrich,  Miss  Alice 
Prescott,  Miss  Louise  Currier,  William  Cunningham,  Frederick 
and  Charles  Peterson,  and  Messrs.  Allen,  Berncken,  and  Pilsbury. 
The  same  day  Mrs.  Colonel  Savage,  at  her  Harrison  .Street  resi- 
dence, breakfasted  a  number  of  her  friends.  Covers  being  laid  for 
ten,  at  one  o'clock  all  sat  down  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Gov- 
ernor Stoneman,  who  had  been  called  to  Sacramento  suddenly  by 
the  illness  of  her  husband.  The  guests  received  as  souvenirs  of  the 
occasion  pretty  hand-painted  menu  cards  in  devices  of  birds  and 
flowers,  also  satin  name-cards  in  various  devices  of  fans,  umbrellas, 
etc.  The  enjoyment  ot  the  occasion  was  as  hearty  as  the  welcome 
of  the  hostess.  The  ladies  present  were  Mrs.  W.  H.  Grattan, 
Mrs.  Doctor  Bucknall,  Mrs.  Boyson,  Mrs.  Cushing,  Mrs.  Nichols, 
Mrs.  Michael  Castle,  Mrs.  Jarviss.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Savage  Sr. 
Miss  Emma  Abbott  was  given  a  dinner  Sunday  at  the  Crocker 
mansion,  at  which  assistecl  Judge  and  Mrs.  Sanderson,  Governor 
and  Mrs.  F.  F.  Low,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Moor,  Mrs.  Easton.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Crocker,  Mrs.  Arnold,  Miss  Sanderson.  Miss  Low, 
Miss  Deming,  General  W.  H.  L.  Barnes,  Mr.  Redington,  and 
Messrs.  George  and  William  Crocker.  Seven  o'clock  was  the  hour 
named  by  invitation,  and,  as  the  guests  entered  the  dining-room, 
there  was  a  general  exclamation  of  admiration  at  the  unique  floral 
display.  From  the  chandeliers  were  suspended  flower-balls  of  vel- 
low  and  red,  also  a  cluster  on  one  ol  red  camellias  of  unusual  ele- 
gance; the  smaller  burners  were  decorated  with  alternate  balls  of 
crimson  and  pink  and  purple  violets.  Large,  square  baskets,  laden 
with  choice  exotics,  decorated  the  centre  of  the  tabic,  while  each 
lady  guest  was  delighted  by  similer  unique  designs  placed  at  her 
plate;  slippers  of  pansies  and  carnations;  tea  cups  and  saucers 
composed  of  heliotrope,  pinks,  and  marguerites;  square  baskets  of 
white  carnations,  red,  and  tea  roses,  and  cradles  of  carnations  and 
violets.  The  gentlemen  were  also  remembered  in  boutonnieres. 
The  menu  and  service  were  unexceptionable.  During  the  evening 
the  liquid  notes  of  the  prima  donna  reverberated  through  the  apart- 
ments, sparkling  and  pure,  in  the  familiar  strains  of  the  l'Last 
Rose  of  Summer."  The  ladies  who  assisted  at  the  luncheon  of 
Mrs.  Hager,  given  to  Miss  Abbott,  Wednesday  last,  at  the  Palace, 
were  Mrs.  ).B.  Haggin,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mrs.  Judge  McKinstry, 
Mrs.  Boardmann,  Mrs.  Howard  Coit,  Mrs.  Favre,  Mrs.  Doctor 
Whitney,  the  Misses  Corbell,  and  Miss  Morrison.  The  dresses  of 
the  ladies  were  mostly  of  black  velvet  relieved  by  bright  bonnets; 
almost  the  only  exception  being  the  dress  of  the  hostess,  of  cardinal 
velvet  trimmed  profusely  with  white  lace;  and  that  of  the  guest  of 
the  occasion,  of  wine-colored  velvet  and  steel  trimmings.  The 
initials  of  the  prima  donna  were  everywhere  wrought  in  flowers, 
while  they  graced  each  menu-card,  upon  which,  at  the  same  time, 
was  painted  some  character  she  personated  in  various  operas.  The 
ladies  each  appropriated  them,  with  the  autograph  of  the  fair  song- 
stress, which  she  complacently  wrote  upon  them.  Among  those 
who  assembled  at  the  Chinese  restaurant  of  Wong  Lun  Low  in  re- 
sponse to  an  invitation  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Bee,  and  in  compli- 
ment tn  Major  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Jones,  U.  S.  A.,  were  Air. 
Wetherill,  William  Castle,  Mrs.  Seguin  Wallace,  General  and 
Mrs.  G.  L.  Brigham,  U.  S.  A.,  Surgeon  and  Mrs.  Moore,  Mrs. 
Pratt,  Mrs.  Haddoway,  and  Miss  Goddefroy.  The  usual  accom- 
paniment of  Chinese  music  was  a  revelation  to  many;  as  well  as  a 
great  source  of  amusement  to  all.  Signor  Tagliapietra  was  the 
recipient,  Wednesday  last,  of  a  dinner  given  him  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  Hawes,  at  which  a  number  of  their  friends  were  invited  to 
meet  him;  his  rendition  during  the  evening  of  "  Non  e  ver,"  with 
a  fervor  seldom  surpassed,  called  forth  enthusiastic  applause. 
On  Friday  a  luncheon  was  given  by  Mrs.  Governor  Stoneman  to 
eight  of  her  lady  friends.  The  Grand  Hotel  hop,  last  Monday 
night,  was,  as  usual,  a  success,  and  even  more  brilliant  than  hs 
predecessors.  The  dancing  lasted  from  nine  o'clock  until  mid- 
night. Among  those  present  were:  Mrs.  J.  H.  Jewett,  Mr.  Claude 
Hamilton,  Mr.  George  W.  Sharon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Van 
Wyck,  Mr.  George  Knowles,  MissLillie  Knowles,  Messrs.  George 
and  Henry  Crocker,  Miss  Lizzie  Crocker,  Mr.  Dennison,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, Miss  Fannie  Danforth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Findlay,  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  George  Kimball,  Mr.  Dwindle,  Misses  Fannie,  Alice  and 
Lizzie  Chipman,  Mr.  Henry  Bothin,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Lawlor,  Mr. 
Alexander  Heyneman,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Dickinson,  Survey- 
or J.  M.  Morton,  Lieutenant  Broadbent,  V .  S.  R.  M..  Captain  and 
Mrs.  David  Hall,  U.S.R.M.,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  De  Soto,  Miss  Tal- 
iaferro, General  and  Mrs.  Thomson  of  Stockton,  Miss  Norma 
Tohnston,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Ross,  Mr.  G.  Shaw,  Miss  Emma  Shaw, 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Flint,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Rattray,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  J.  Staples,  Miss  Kittie  Staples,  Mrs.  Doctor  Tewks- 
bury  of  Boston,  Mrs.  D.  E.  Tewksbury,  Doctor  M.  Gardner  of 
Sacramento,  Doctor  R.  D.  Johnson,  Miss  Lillie  Johnson,  Doctor 
R.  H.  McCarty,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shackleford,  Miss  Shackleford  of 
New  York,  Miss  Eliza  Cole,  the  Misses  Wiggins,  Mr.  Wiggins, 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Phelps,  Mrs.  Doctor  Lord;  Colonel  C.  W.  Bush,  George 
Berton,  Mrs.  Henry  Weatherbee,  Miss  Butler  of  Oakland,  Mad- 
ame C.  Berton,  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Mayer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace 
Hawes,  Miss  Wade,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Frink,  Miss  Abbie 
Frink.  The  Sanderson  reception,  on  Friday,  was  decidedly  the 
party  of  last  week.  The  floral  decorations  were  particularly  no- 
ticeable: a  huge  bank  of  hyacinths  of  every  hue  screened  the  man- 
tel of  the  drawing-room,  between  the  folding-doors  of  which  hung 
suspended  a  large,  unique  design;  every  available  space  being  oc- 
cupied by  some  device  in  flowers.  The  Presidio  band,  stationed 
in  the  parlor,  discoursed,  alternately,  military  and  dance  music 
to  those  who  occupied  the  dining-room,  with  its  highly  polished 
floors,  its  stained  windows,  its  deep  embrasures,  carved  ceiling, 
and  antique  fire-place.  Punch  was  served  in  the  library,  and  a 
most  delicious  supper  in  the  billiard-room.  The  hostess  received 
her  guests  in  a  toilet  of  black  velvet  elaborate  with  duchesse  lace, 
assisted  by  Miss  Sibyl,  in  a  trained  robe  of  white  satin  and  lace. 
Mrs.  William  Babcock  was  dressed  in  a  black  velvet,  en  train: 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Withington,  white  satin  draped  with  crepe;  Mrs.  Coit, 
pink  brocade  and  diamond  soltaire;  Mrs.  John  Brumagim,  in  cos- 
tume of  black  velvet;  Mrs.  Lucy  Arnold,  in  black  satin,  en  train; 
Mrs.  Henry  Newton,  in  dress  of  figured  pink  silk;  Mrs.  Breckin- 
ridge, white  silk  and  Spanish  lace  draperies;  Mrs.  Otto  Force, 
white  satin  and  crepe;  Mrs.  R.  C.  Hooper,  black  velvet  and  chan- 
tilly;  Miss  Sheda  '1  orbert,  white  cashmere  and  marguerites;  Miss 


Ada  Johnson,  white  cashmere  and  swan's  down;  Mrs.  Captain 
Floyd,  black  velvet  en  train,  with  garniture  and  loopings  ofdeli- 
cate  vari-colored  shades;  Miss  Mollie  Dodge,  white  nun  s  veiling; 
Miss  Maggie  Thornton,  pale  pink  silk;  Miss  Bessie  Sedgwick, 
white  silk;  Mrs.  J.  Robinson,  white  salin  and  cashmere;  Miss 
Deming,  blue  silk  and  white  grenadine;  Miss  Lizzie  Hull,  combi- 
nation of  black  and  cardinal;  Miss  McAllister,  black  silk,  en  train; 
Miss  Severance,  white  silk  and  nun's  veiling;  Miss  Jennie  Flood, 
black  lace  costume  and  amber  comb  and  ornaments;  Misses  Brum- 
agim, white  silk  and  cashmere;  Miss  Fannie  Friedlander,  white 
silk  costume;  Mrs  John  I).  Yost,  black  grenadine  and  lace,  en 
train;  Miss  Wright,  ashes  of  roses  costume,  Miss  Pomeroy,  black 
silk  and  black  lace;  Mrs.  Carter  Pomeroy,  white  silk  draped  with 
crepe;  Miss  Cora  Matthews,  white  satin  and  white  crepe;  Miss 
Paton,  black  satin  and  Spanis  lace,  draped;  Miss  Newlands,  white 
silk  and  Spanish  lace.  Among  the  other  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Crocker,  Mrs.  John  McMuIlin,  the  Misses  McMullin, 
Judge  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Hager,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Judge 
and  Mrs.  McKinstry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs." Will- 
iam Howard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln,  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Gwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coleman,  Governor  and  Mrs.  Low,  Miss 
Flora  Low,  General  and  Mrs.  Pope,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cheeseman,  the 
Misses  Smith,  the  Misses  Polhemus,  Mills,  Hulladay,  and  Merrill; 
and  Messrs,  Wilson,  Carolan,  Sharon,  Redding,  Greenwny,  Fried- 
lander,  Baldwin,  Sheldon,  Jones,  Nut  tall,  Dex*er,  Nichols,  Godde- 
froy, McAllIister.  Consul  Chapman,  Baron  de  Bonnemains,  Major 
Darling,  and  Messrs.  Oyster,  Dillenback,  Hunter,  Hein,  Tate, 
Chamberlain,  Doty,  Chenery,  and  Heathcote.  The  musical 
contributions  of  the  evening  were  by  the  Misses  Sanderson 
and  Thornton,  Mrs.  Breckinridge,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Sharon. 
On  Wednesday  evening  of  this  week  occurred  the  second  reunion 
of  the  Oakland  Young  People's  Society  at  Dr.  I.  C.  Tucker's  resi- 
dence. The  cards  of  invitation  were  unique.  About  fifty  assisted. 
Dancing  was  the  feature  uf  the  evening,  for  which  Ballenberg  and 
Yanks  played.  Of  the  affairs  to  come  is  the  party  of  the 
Crickets,  which  will  be  given  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  club  at  the 
Palace,  on  Monday  evening  next.  It  promises  to  be  a  brilliant 
affair.  Of  the  weddings  in  the  near  future  that  of  Miss  F.mma 
Bray,  of  Fruit  Vale,  to'  Alfred  H.  Cohen,  son  of  A.  A.  Cohen,  of 
Alameda,  next  Thursday,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents, 
is  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  fashionable  element  of  that  locality. 
That  of  Mr.  Sigismund  Hermann  to  Miss  Lillie  Burns,  of  Balti- 
more, will  take  place  shortly  after  Lent.  The  marriage  of  Miss 
Lucy  Jones,  niece  of  the  late  B.  B.  Redding,  to  a  gentleman  of 
Sacramento,  is  announced  to  take  place  some  time  next  month. 
Miss  Fannie  Hamilton,  daughter  of  Judge  Hamilton,  of  Oakland, 
will  shortly  be  united  to  the  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton. 
Miss  Nettie  Irwin  and  George  W.  Lamb  will  be  united  on  the  27th 
at  the  Irwin  residence.  Of  our  Californians'  doings  elsewhere,  we 
hear  from  Washirtgton  of  Senator  Miller  having  given  the  hand- 
somest private  dinner  of  the  season,  subsequent  to  the  fancy-dress 
party  at  his  residence.  The  affair  was  in  honor  of  President 
Arthur.  The  table  was  elaborate  with  flowers,  the  centre  being 
of  crimson  plush  bordered  with  smilax,  with  a  large  basket  of  cut 
flowers  as  a  centre-piece,  and  mounds  of  fern  in  wicker  frames  at 
each  end;  also  vases  on  either  side  containing  favors,  those  for  the 
ladies  being  satin  bon-bon  bags  painted  by  a  Japanese  artist,  and 
those  for  the  gentlemen  gilt  Aladdin  shoes.  The  flowers  for  the 
ladies  were  baskets  of  single  colors  and  rare  blossoms.  The  name- 
cards  were  designed  by  Tiffany,  of  New  York.  The  President, 
with  the  hostess,  occupied  one  end  of  the  table,  while  Mrs.  Mc- 
Elroy  was  seated  by  the  general  at  the  otherend.  The  01  her  guests 
were  Minister  and  Miss  \Ve-.t,  Russian  Minister  and  Madame  de 
Struve,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blaine,  Representative  and  Mrs.  Curt  in,  Re- 
presentative and  Mrs.  Morrill,  Senator  Butler,  Postmaster  and 
Mrs.  Grecham,  General  Beale,  Miss  McMullin  (ot  California 
Street),  and  Miss  Dora  Miller.  The  dinner  embraced  fifteen 
courses.  The  toilet  of  Mrs.  Miller  was  of  white  moire,  hand- 
embroidered  with  yellow  flowers;  that  of  Miss  Dora,  pale-blue 
satin  draped  with  silvered  brocade,  and  corsage  ornamented  with 
blue  ostrich  tips.  The  state  dinner  to  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  given  by  Judge  and  Mrs.  Field,  was  postponed  until  '1  hurs- 
day,  owing  to  the  dinner  (seventy-ninth  birthday)  to  David  DudU  y 
Field  taking  place  the  evening  of  the  13th.  Covers  were  laid  for 
twenty,  the  menu  cards  being  printed  on  satin.  The  President 
occupied  the  seat  at  the  right  hand  of  Mrs.  Field,  Chief-Justice 
Waite  being  seated  on  the  left,  Senator  Edmunds  and  Speaker 
Carlisle  occupying  seats  on  either  side  of  the  Judge.  The  only 
other  lady  at  table,  beside  the  hostess,  was  Mrs.  Dudley  Field  Jr. 
Cyrus  Field  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Field  completed  the  group  of 
brothers.  The  other  guests  were  Justice  Harlan,  Senator  Gibson, 
Representative  Hewitt,  Representative  Dorsheimer,  Justice  Gray, 
Secretary  Frelinghuysen,  Justice  Blatchford,  Representative  Ran- 
dall, Representative  Randolph  Tucker,  and  Senator  Bayard.  At  a 
drawing-room  reception  of  Mrs.McElroy,  on  the  9th,  she  was  as- 
sisted in  receiving  by  twelve  ladies.  Her  toilet  was  of  pearl-silk 
and  while  embroidered  lace;  that  of  Mrs.  Senator  Jones,  of  Ne- 
vada, being  of  rose-pink  Ottoman  silk,  with  full  draperies  of 
Spanish  lace;  corsage-bouquet  of  pansies,  and  hair  dressed  with 
pansies  and  rose  pink  ostrich  tips. 


Theodore  Wores  is  busily  engaged  on  his  "Chinese  Musicians," 
and  the  picture  is  fast  approaching  completion.  The  figures  are 
handled  with  great  skill. 

Miss  Hopps  is  engaged  on  a  study  of  "  Springtime  in  California," 
for  the  April  exhibition.  The  scene  is  laid  on  the  banks  of  a  wide 
creek,  in  one  of  the  northern  counties.  The  reed-grass  hends  low 
over  the  rocky  bed,  and  the  trees  are  donning  their  new  bark.  As 
a  whole,  the  composition  is  very  attractive. 

Mr.  Yelland  has  placed  on  exhibition  at  Morris  &  Kennedy's 
his  latest  study  of  ocean  from  the  Cliff  House  beach.  It  has  at- 
tracted much  attention  during  the  week,  and  is  considered  by  many 
of  the  other  artists  as  one  of  the  most  striking  pictures  that  Mr. 
Yelland  has  ever  painted.  The  boldness  and  vigor  of  treatment, 
in  both  sea  and  sky,  are  especially  noticeable. 

At  the  same  gallery  is  a  study  by  Ben  on  i  Irwin,  entitled  "  My 
Daughter  Edith,  Aged  Six."  It  shows  a  dimpled,  ruddy-faced 
child,  on  whose  golden  hair  rests  a  crimson  "  Tarn  O'Shanter" 
cap.  The  picture  is  a  charming  one,  although  the  handling  of  the 
flesh  is  slightly  hard. 

The  many  friends  of  Miss  Strong,  who  wen'  to  Paris  several 
years  ago  to  continue  her  art  studies,  will  be  del;ghted  to  hear  of 
her  great  success.  The  following  is  taken  from  the  French  corre- 
spondent of  an  Eastern  paj>er:  "It  is  of  an  American  painter 
that  I  would  speak,  a  Western  girl,  Miss  Strong,  of  San  Francis- 
co. She  came  out  here  a  few  years  ago,  and  entered  the  studio  of 
Van  Marcke,  the  cattle-painter,  and  the  greatest  living  master  in 
that  line,  her  forte  being  the  representation  of  animals.  She  studied 
hard  and  faithfully,  and  last  year  she  sent  her  first  contribution  to 
the  Salon.  It  was  a  study  of  a  large  dog,  life-size,  and,  though 
lacking  in  finish,  the  general  excellence  or  the  work  and  the  evi- 
dence of  talent  that  it  displayed  caused  the  kindly  and  courteous 
colonel  to  interest  himself  warmly  in  the  young  painter,  and  moved, 
too,  the  jury  in  her  behalf.  At  all  events  the  picture  was  accepted 
and  was  hailed  as  a  work  full  of  promise.  Van  Marcke  himself 
shows  the  deepest  interest  in  his  gifted  young  pupil,  and  has  coun- 
seled her  to  paint  sheep  and  cattle  instead  of  dogs,  as  the  former 
subjects  afford  a  wider  scope  for  her  talent.  The  young  student 
has  now  gone  to  live  in  the  country  to  study  her  new  models  from 
the  life,  and.  if  the  half  that  I  hear  of  her  talent  be  correct,  Amer- 
ica may  have  given  to  the  world  the  true  successor  to  Rosa  Bon- 
heur.  Van  Marcke  thinks  so  highly  of  Miss  Strong's  talent  that 
he  has  positively  forbidden  her  to  paint  anv  pictures  for  sale  as  yet, 
desiring  to  train  her  hand  and  eye  to  the  highest  point  of  artistic 
excellence  before  she  gives  any  of  her  work  to  the  world." 


It  is  natural,  says  the  Hour,  that  Mr.  Barrett  should  be  impatient 
to  appear  before  the  London  public,  and  that  he  should  leject  the 
offer  of  j£i,ooo  if  he  would  consent  to  defer  it  until  next  season. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


"  ONE    OF    THE    FINEST." 

"  Flaneur"  describes  High-handed  Outrages  by  the  New  York  Police. 

The  influence  which  a  blue  uniform  with  brass  buttons 
exercises  over  the  run  of  policemen,  is  incomprehensible  to 
the  average  citizen.  It  has  always  been  accepted  as  a 
truth,  and  there  is  no  gainsaying  it,  that  the  police  own  the 
city  of  New  York.  America  may  be  a  republic,  but  New 
York  isn't.  A  citizen  who  has  any  pride  at  all  spends  the 
early  years  of  his  life  in  a  fierce  hand-to-hand  conflict  with 
the  free  powers  that  have  the  handling  in  New  York.  In 
the  first  place  a  man  must  protect  himself  against  the  vio- 
lence of  the  police,  and  he  is  obliged  to  fight  for  his  rights 
with  hack  drivers;  and  in  the  last,  to  spend  otherwise  valua- 
ble time  in  altercations  and  expostulations  with  insulting 
waiters.  What  with  the  police,  the  brigand  hack-drivers, 
and  the  average  restaurant  waiter,  the  life  of  a  citizen  of 
New  York  is  not  a  happy  one. 

Mr.  Joseph  Howard  Jr.,  of  the  Herald,  who  is  perhaps 
the  best  known  newspaper  man  of  the  country,  and  Mr. 
Blakely  Hall,  of  the  Sun,  stood  on  the  sidewalk  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  last  Tuesday,  while  their 
attention  was  called  to  a  wrangle  between  the  driver  of  a 
truck  with  a  lot  of  theatrical  scenery,  and  the  toll-taker  of 
the  bridge,  one  Barry  by  name.  Barry,  who  wore  a  uni- 
form as  a  special  policeman,  was  yanking  the  truck  horse 
backward.  This  shoved  the  scenery  back  against  the  side- 
walk and  the  heads  of  the  horses  who  were  standing  in 
line  in  the  rear.  There  was  a  shout  of  expostulation  from 
the  drivers,  and  Mr.  Howard,  knowing  that  the  toll-taker 
could  not  see  the  teams  behind  the  truck,  stepped  forward 
and  spoke  to  him.  The  driver  dropped  the  reins  of  the 
horse,  and,  turning  sharply  toward  the  journalist,  used  in- 
sulting epithets  and  thrust  him  backward  against  the  wheel 
of  a  truck.  Mr.  Howard's  companion  jumped  forward. 
The  collector  yelled  for  another  policeman,  and  a  moment 
later  there  was  wrangling  and  pushing  on  both  sides.  It 
resulted  in  Mr.  Howard  and  his  friend  remaining  exactly 
where  they  were. 

A  crowd  of  several  hundred  people  had  collected  and 
hissed  the  policemen.  Upon  this  the  policeman  who  had 
been  called  by  the  toll-taker  ran  off  and  got  another  of- 
ficer to  come  to  his  assistance.  There  was  a  renewed 
quarrel;  the  police  insisted  upon  both  the  newspaper  men 
leaving  the  roadway,  but  both  decided  to  stay  where  they 
were.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  at  this  time  they  stood  within 
four  or  five  feet  of  the  Chatham  Street  sidewalk,  and  at 
least  fifty  feet  from  the  toll-taker's  entrance  to  the  bridge. 
They  were  on  the  public  highway,  and  in  no  sense  on  the 
bridge  structure.  As  citizens  and  tax-payers  they  had  the 
right  to  stand  upon  the  public  highways  of  New  York, 
and  as  newspaper  men  they  had  the  privilege  of  witness- 
ing any  altercation  or  sensation  of  any  sort  in  the  pub- 
lic streets.  Indeed,  Mr.  Howard  had  a  particular  right  to 
be  exactly  where  he  was,  for  he  has  been  writing  about  the 
obstructions  to  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  pending  the  suit 
for  the  removal  of  the  Elevated  Railroad  station,  for  some 
time  past,  and  the  incident  of  the  scenery  truck  was  a 
point  directly  in  his  line.  Mr.  Hall  stood  there  because 
he  wanted  to. 

There  was  another  wrangle,  and  the  crowd  grew  larger 
and  larger;  everybody  was  yelling  at  the  top  of  his  lungs, 
when  suddenly  the  truck-driver  started  up  his  horse.  This 
scattered  the  crowd  for  a  moment.  The  two  men  who  had 
been  the  innocent  cause  of  all  the  uproar  stepped  out  of 
the  roadway  and  up  the  flight  of  five  stone  steps  to  the 
entrance  of  the  bridge.  Here  they  stood  and  waited  fur- 
ther developments.  The  crowd  gathered  round  them,  but 
there  was  no  disturbance.  The  police  were  in  consulta- 
tion on  the  roadway  below.  Presently  Policeman  Clark— 
who  was,  by  all  odds,  the  most  officious  of  the  three — 
came  up  the  steps,  grabbed  Mr.  Howard,  and  tried  to  pull 
him  down  the  steps.  Mr.  Howard  shook  him  off.  Then  he 
turned  and  seized  Mr.  Hall.  The  next  moment  he  went 
down  the  steps  himself;  whereupon  the  other  policeman 
stepped  up,  and  the  party  adjourned  through  the  muddy 
streets  to  the  Oak  Street  Station,  followed  by  several  hun- 
dred people. 

It  was  a  cheerful  spectacle ;  the  mud  was  half  a  foot  deep 
and  there  was  a  drizzling  rain.  There  was  a  policeman  on 
either  side  of  Mr.  Howard,  and  they  insisted  upon  guid- 
ing him  about  in  the  most  brutal  manner,  in  spite  of  that 
gentleman's  continued  assertion  that  he  would  go  with 
them  quietly  if  they  would  cease  their  violence.'  When 
they  got  to  the  Oak  Street  station,  the  sergeant  at  the  desk 
— -whose  life  has  been  somewhat  embittered  through  his 
failure  to  be  appointed  to  the  captaincy  of  his  precinct  last 
fall— roughly  entered  a  complaint  of  disorderly  conduct 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Howard,  and  ordered  the  whole  party 
off  to  the  Tombs.  Several  gentlemen  pressed  forward 
from  the  crowd  and  attempted  to  testify  for  Mr.  Howard, 
but  the  sergeant  ordered  them  out  of  the  room,  and 
wouldn't  hear  a  word;  whereupon  the  procession  was  re- 
sumed. The  policemen  by  this  time,  emboldened  by  the 
conduct  of  the  sergeant,  grew  more  abusive  at  every  step. 
After  a  walk  of  half  a  mile,  through  the  mud  and  rain, 
with  the  attendance  of  the  same  mob  that  had  followed 
the  principals  to  the  police  station,  they  arrived  at  the 
Tombs.  Here  the  police  shoved  their  prisoner  into  a  pen 
filled  with  pickpockets,  beggars,  and  tramps.  At  this  mo- 
ment Justice  Powers  recognized  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr. 
Hall,  waved  his  hand  gently,  and  smiled. 

"  How  are  you?  "  he  said.     "  Won't  you  come  in?  " 

He  descended  from  the  bench,  retired  to  his  private 
room,  followed  by  the  two  men  who  had  committed  the 
awful  crime  of  standing  on  the  public  highway.  Shortly 
afterward  court  was  held,  the  prisoner  was  discharged  at 
once,  the  policemen  were  reprimanded,  and  subsequently 
discharged  from  the  force. 

The  reason  Mr.  Howard  was  not  fined,  and,  perhaps, 
imprisoned,  and  the  reason  his  friend  was  not  imprisoned 
and  compelled  to  undergo  a  similar  punishment,  was  sim- 
ply because  they  happened  to  possess  a  modicum  of  influ- 
ence, and  were  tolerably  well  known.  If  two  men,  say 
merchants,  workmen,  or  tradesmen  of  any  sort,  who  had 
no  acquaintance  with  either  the  police  or  the  politicians, 
had  been  arrested,  the  chances  of  their  having  been  dis- 


charged would  have  been  lamentably  small.  There  is  not 
a  word  of  exaggeration  in  the  above  statement.  I  saw  the 
whole  affair  myself,  plowed  through  the  mud  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  principals,  and  was  there  from  beginning  to  end. 
From  beginning  to  end  the  two  men  had  a  perfect  right  to 
stand  in  the  public  highway  and  listen  to  the  altercation 
between  the  toll-collector  and  Policeman  Barry.  As 
newspaper  men,  their  rights  were  even  greater;  but  they 
did  not  take  advantage  of  this. 

It  is  all  well  enough  to  say  that  no  man  need  get  in  a 
row  with  a  policeman ;  but  what  are  you  going  to  do  when 
insulted  and  pushed  about  by  one  of  them  ?  Any  one  who 
will  stand  still  under  such  circumstances  deserves  to  be 
clubbed.  And  so  many  men  have  stood  still  when  in- 
sulted by  the  police  and  have  meekly  received  their  club- 
bing, that  the  so-called  "guardians  of  the  peace"  have 
apparently  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first  inalienable 
and  sovereign  right  of  any  policeman  is  to  club  every  citi- 
zen upon  whom  he  can  lay  his  hands. 

Mr.  Gilbert  has  become  extremely  tiresome,  and  Mr. 
Sullivan — beg  parding,  Sir  Harthur  Sullivan — has  repeated 
himself  so  much  that  his  latest  efforts  musically  are  but 
dim  and  constant  echoes  of  a  famous  past.  In  other  words, 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  are  written  out,  and  "  Princess  Ida  " 
is  not  a  success.  They  set  the  standard  too  high.  Their 
first  work  was  their  greatest  and  best,  and  they  have 
tumbled  from  it  ever  since.  They  fell  from  "  Pinafore  " 
to  the  "  Pirates,"  from  "  Pirates  "to  "  Iolanthe,"  and  from 
"  Iolanthe  "  to  "  Princess  Ida."  The  last  of  the  series 
would  not  run  a  week  were  it  not  for  the  prestige  of  the 
authors'  names.  The  libretto  is  the  same  as  the  librettos 
of  all  the  other  operas.  That  is,  the  same  characters  are 
to  be  found  in  this  last  opera  as  appeared  in  the  first.  I 
think  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  composers  to  have 
numbered  their  opera,  "  Pinafores,  i,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,"  and 
kept  the  names  oi  the  original  types  through  the  operas. 

Why  should  not  the  character  of  Sir  Joseph  Porter,  for 
instance,  be  carried  -  through  the  series  of  operas.  Why 
call  him  Lord  Stanley  in  the  "  Pirates,"  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  "  Iolanthe,"  or  King  Gama  in  the  "Princess?" 
He  is  always  precisely  the  same;  he  invariably  has  twenty 
or  thirty  daughters  or  wards,  who  in  the  end  marry  the 
male  chorus.  He  comes  dancing  in  on  the  stage  when  the 
first  act  is  half  through,  sings  a  patter  song  in  a  very  loud 
tone,  which  song  explains  who  he  is,  what  he  is,  and  what 
he  is  going  to  do  in  a  number  of  apt  and  terse  lines.  Little 
Buttercup,  who  afterward  appeared  in  the  other  operas  as 
Ruth,  Fairy  Queen,  and  Lady  Jane,  appears  in  the  new 
opera  as  Lady  Blanche.  She  is  precisely  the  same 
throughout  all  the  operas.  Only  she  is  infinitely  tiresome 
now  in  the  new  one,  as  she  is  a  reproduction  of  all  the 
worst  features  of  her  predecessors.  The  humor,  so-called, 
consists  of  the  same  stale,  old  notion  of  a  lot  of  women 
trying  practically  to  carry  out  a  theory.  In  "  Patience  " 
it  was  sstheticism,  and  it  was  funny;  in  "  Princess  Ida  "  it 
is  celibacy,  and  it  is  extremely  dreary.  There  is  scarcely 
a  funny  line  in  the  whole  opera,  and  the  book  is  notable 
because  there  is  not  a  single  witty  saying  or  bright  bit  of 
dialogue  which  the  audience  remembered  after  it  had  left 
the  house.  Mr.  Gilbert's  part  of  the  work  is  extremely 
commonplace.  There  is  no  plot  at  all,  and  the  produc- 
tion ranks  little  or  nothing  above  the  pantomimes  and 
burlesques  given  at  the  London  Theatre  every  year.  Mr. 
Sullivan's  music  is,  with  the  exception  of  two  numbers, 
very  commonplace.  There  is  only  one  air  which  received 
a  double  encore  on  Monday  night.  Every  time  the  or- 
chestra struck  a  new  melody,  it  recalled  some  of  Mr.  Sul- 
livan's previous  operas. 

The  audience  was  enormous,  and  ready  to  give  the  new- 
piece  a  hearty  welcome,  but  went  away  heartily  disap- 
pointed. I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  so  many  beautiful  wom- 
en as  there  were,  there  that  night.  Comic  opera  has  a 
fascination  for  women.  I  never  knew  a  girl  yet  who  could 
sing  above  middle  C,  who  didn't  think  she  could  shine  in 
opera  bouffe.  The  company  selected  by  Mr.  Stetson  to 
produce  the  new  opera  is  made  up  of  the  unemployed 
singers  floating  about  in  the  profession.  The  occasion  was 
notable  for  the  reappearance  in  public  of  Miss  Eily  Cogh- 
lan,  younger  sister  of  Mr.  Wallack's  leading  lady.  Miss 
Eily,  whose  face  looks  very  much  like  Rose's  when  in  re- 
pose, is  tall,  possesses  a  voluptuous  figure,  superb  gray 
eyes,  and  a  mass  of  jet  black  hair.  She  was  quite  the 
handsomest  woman  on  the  stage  Monday  night ;  she  played 
a  minor  part,  but  will  be  cast  in  the  role  of  the  Princess 
shortly. 

The  Coghlans  are  a  talented  family  by  the  way.  All 
three  of  the  children,  Charles,  Rose,  and  Ida  are  success- 
ful. They  are  the  children  of  a  journalist  who  died 
some  years  since  in  London.  And,  contrary  to  a  silly 
story  that  is  traveling  about  town  at  present,  they  are  on 
the  best  and  most  affectionate  terms  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Rice  has  left  the  Bijou  Theatre  Company,  Messrs. 
Boughton  and  Miles  having  secured  the  three  prize  beau- 
ties for  another  year,  and  promptly  ousted  Rice.  Rice  is 
in  hard  luck;  through  his  enterprise  and  efforts  Miss 
Wallace,  Miss  Pauline  Hall,  and  little  Ida  Mulle  have  be- 
come the  talk  of  the  town.  It  was  Rice  who  rescued  them 
from  obscurity,  who  dressed  them  in  costumes  which  made 
the  audience  gasp  for  breath  the  first  night,  and  then  had 
their  photographs  distributed  over  town.  Rice  is  un- 
fortunate. Ever  since  his  great  success,  "Evangeline," 
he  has  been  through  a  series  of  ups  and  downs.  He  left 
the  Bijou  because  of  certain  charges  affecting  his  integrity 
with  his  partners..  He  will  have  a  new  sensation  before 
long;  he  always  falls  on  his  feet.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  February  14th,  1884. 


Iceland  is  attracting  more  and  more  attention.  The  in- 
terior of  the  island — an  area  of  glaciers,  sandy  wastes,  and 
lava  fields — has  never  been  decently  explored,  and  offers 
afield  for  adventure.  The  sulphur  deposits  are  now  ex- 
tensively opened  by  an  English  company,  and  prospect- 
ing for  other  minerals  is  going  on.  The  fisheries  were  very- 
successful  last  season,  and  as  the  products  of  these  furnish 
two-thirds  of  the  exports,  Iceland  is  just  now  seeing  a 
period  of  unwonted  prosperity.  With  the  opening  up  of 
the  new  industries,  this  bleak  country  will  assume  an  im- 
portant place  among  the  world's  producers. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

The  Fourth  Philharmonic  Concert. 

The  fourth  and  last  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society's  third 
season  was  not  so  largely  attended  as  it  might  have  been,  owing  to 
the  threatening  weather,  but  those  who  dared  the  stormy  night 
lost  nothing  in  their  venture  against  wind  and  rain.  The  pro- 
gramme, which  had  promised  in  moderation,  paid  in  profusion. 
The  musical  atmosphere  was  genuine,  at  least  that  portion  of  it 
enveloping  leader  and  players.  One  little  circumstance— a  point  to 
be  mentioned  further  on — raised  a  question  as  to  the  diffusion  of 
this  subtile  ether  throughout  the  entire  assembly.  Encores,  how- 
ever, are  variable  indicators.  Perhaps  it  is  not  always  fair  to  judge 
an  audience  by  them.'  Haydn's  "Militaire"  Symphony,  No.  u, 
in  G  major,  held  the  place  of  prominence  in  a  programme  other- 
wise notoriously  modern.  A  possibility  of  unkind  comparison  be- . 
tween  the  old  style  and  the  new  suggested  itself  in  connection 
with  a  rather  prosy  rendering  of  the  Allegro  and  the  succeeding 
Allegretto.  But  with  the  Menuetto  and  the  measures  of  the 
Finale,  so  pure  and  so  gay,  the  orchestra  roused  itself  from  dull- 
ness and  entered  most  heartily  into  the  vivacious  spirit  of  this 
cheerful  and  sunny  music.  Selections  from  some  half-dozen  living 
authors  were  played  after  the  Symphony,  but  the  beauty  of  none 
exceeded  the  charm  of  serene  and  genial  Papa  Haydn.  He  is 
never  violent  or  furious.  Even  in  a  so-called  martial  symphony, 
which  to  Wagner  oi  Berlioz  would  have  signified  a  noisy  outburst 
and  universal  bang,  Haydn  is  so  placid  and  so  still  that  one  can 
but  smile  at  the  gentleness  of  his  most  boisterous  orchestral  effects. 
In  his  composition  known  as  the  "Surprise"  Symphony,  Haydn 
introduces  what  was  considered  in  his  day  a  tremendous  crash  from 
the  full  orchestra,  at  the  close  of  a  long,  slow,  pianissimo  passage. 
A  good  story  is  told  of  a  gentleman  who  was  present  at  a  recent 
performance  of  this  work  in  London.  Accustomed  to  the  turbulent 
raging  of  Wagner,  Liszt,  and  Saint-Saens  in  modern  orchestral 
music,  he  had  been  lulled  to  rest  by  the  soothing  strains  of  Haydn's 
quiet  adagio;  and  when  its  calm  conclusion  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  famous  uproar,  it  is  related  of  this  hardened  listener 
that  he  only  opened  one  eye  sleepily,  and  said,  "  Come  in."  Pre- 
ceding the  Symphony,  Mendelssohn's  overture,  "A  Calm  Sea  and 
Prosperous  Voyage,  '  was  played  in  an  exceedingly  satisfactory 
manner,  despite  several  inglorious  disasters  on  the  part  of  the 
brass-wind  players.  It  sometimes  looks — sounds  rather — as  if  these 
gentlemen  had  agreed  to 

"  Swear  an  oath,  and  keep  it  with  an  equal  mind," 
never  to  be  in  tune,  never  to  attack  their  parts  promptly,  never  to 
do  anything  but  blare  and  break.  They  have  held  to  thissupposa- 
ble  vow  more  strictly  in  times  past  than  upon  this  especial  occa- 
sion; but  their  insufficiency  is  the  chief  Haw  in  the  Philharmonic 
forces.  In  the  ponderous  harmonies  and  movement  of  the  "Church 
Scene"  from  Wagner's  "  Meistersinger,"  given  here  for  the  first 
time,  prominent  work  is  allotted  to  uoth  wood  and  brass  instru- 
ments. These  responsibilities  were  unusually  well  assumed  by 
them,  and  the  numBer,  as  a  whole,  was  impressive  and  interesting. 
Yet  not  so  much  so  as  the  Norwegian  melody  by  Ole  Bull,  "  Sater- 
jentens  Sondag,"  arranged  for  strings  only  by  Svendsen.  There  is 
something  in  the  quality  of  music  lor  strings  alone  which  always 
seems  to  convey  the  impression  of  buoyancy.  A  melody  voiced 
after  this  manner  rises,  and  floats,  and  soars  away;  at  least  it  was 
so  with  this  lovely  brief  Norwegian  song.  And  why  a  number  so 
poetically  played  was  not  redemanded,  instead  of  Gounod's  march, 
is  the  point  that  casts  suspicion  upon  the  taste  of  the  audience. 
The  "Funeral  March  of  a  Marionette "  is  a  clever  enough  little 
burlesque.  Of  course,  it  is  descriptive  music.  With  a  clash  of 
melancholy  chords,  "  la  marionette  est  cassee !  "  Then  follow  sub- 
dued murmurs  of  regret  from  the  troupe,  and,  after  a  few  measures 
of  allegretto  preparation,  the  procession  moves  off  to  a  doleful  little 
tune  and  the  sound  of  miniature  funeral  guns,  fired  at  sad  and 
regular  intervals.  In  the  midst  of  these  gloomy  festivities  several 
leading  spirits  of  the  troupe  pause  to  refresh  themselves.  The  mu- 
sic changes  from  a  minor  to  a  major  key,  and  a  season  of  jollity 
ensues,  which  speaks  but  poorly  for  the  depth  of  marionette  grief. 
The  duty  of  mourning  is  eventually  resumed,  however,  the  march 
is  taken  up  again,  and  all  ends  with  appropriate  solemnity.  Gou- 
nod has  been  faithful  to  the  story  part  throughout,  and  the  music 
is  sufficiently  pleasing;  but  the  "Funeral  March"  was  as  poorly 
played  as  anything  upon  the  evening's  programme.  To  the  march 
proper,  the  brass  groaned  out  an  accompaniment  that,  for  irrele- 
vance of  tune,  was  fit  to  move  a  dead  marionette  to  tears.  There 
were  innumerable  jerks  and  hitches,  and  the  whole  thing  was  dis- 
appointing. Rubenstein's  "Trot  de  Cavalerie,"  heard  for  the  first 
time,  gained  favor  at  once,  and  was  generously  applauded.  As  its 
title  indicates,  it  is  in  military  style,  and  was  stirringly  presented. 
The  overture  to  Mr.  Gustav  Hinrich's  opera,  "  Frauenverschwdr- 
ung,"  formed  another  number  of  value  and  interest.  Although  last 
upon  the  programme,  its  performance  was  listened  to  with  strict 
attention  and  much  pleasure.  The  overture  abounds  in  effective 
harmony  and  orchestration,  and  exhibits  throughout  that  refine- 
ment which  characterizes  all  Mr.  Hinrich's  work.  The  soloist  of 
the  evening,  Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  played  with  delicacy,  circum- 
spection, and  great  fidelity,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  selections 
that  has  been  given  during  the  season.  This  was  a  "  Romance" 
(op.  48)  for  the  violin,  with  orchestral  accompaniment  by  Saint- 
Saens,  completely  charming  at  every  point.  A  slight  heaviness 
marred  the  support  in  places,  but  for  the  most  part  it  was  unusu- 
ally musical  and  sympathetic,  aside  from  being  so  lovely  in  itself. 
In  response  to  a  warm  recall  the  number  was  repeated. 

The  conclusion  of  this  delightful  series  of  concerts  is  a  matter  of 
regret  to  our  musical  public.  The  course  has  been  excellent  and 
praiseworthy  in  all  respects,  and  the  fourth  season  will  be  awaited 
with  impatience.  F.  A. 

A  recent  disaster  to  the  City  of  Columbus,  says  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Free  Fress,  Bnngs  to  the^  minds  of  many 
the  necessity  of  some  sure  means  of  individual  identity. 
All  are  liable  to  fatal  accidents,  and  those  who  make  long 
journeys  are  exposed  to  diseases  that  change  the  looks  of 
an  individual  so  that  near  friends  would  not  recognize 
him.  Many  such  unfortunates  in  a  condition  unable  to 
account  for  themselves  find  their  way  to  hospitals.  The 
writer  has  seen  several  bodies  after  the  Mill  River  flood, 
French  Catholic  Church  at  Holyoke,  and  the  Scioto 
steamer  on  the  Ohio,  near  Wheeling,  in  each  case  rings 
were  an  easy  means  of  identification.  The  writer  has  worn 
for  many  years  a  ring  with  his  name  and  address,  in  full, 
engraved  upon  the  inner  surface.  A  ring  of  this  kind  will 
also  prove  a  handy  article  as  a  means  of  business  identifi- 
cation to  every  person  who  travels  any  distance  from  home. 
At  least,  such  is  the  writer's  experience. 

A  curious  and  novel  idea,  that  of  a  spoken  newspaper, 
has  been  carried  into  practical  effect  in  Paris,  without, 
however,  meeting  with  any  great  encouragement  from  the 
public.  Properly  speaking,  the  newspaper  in  question  is 
no  newspaper  at  all,  the  fact  being  that  a  number  of  jour- 
nalists appeared  before  an  audience  at  the  Athenee  The- 
atre, and  delivered  addresses  similar  in  form  to  the  differ- 
ent articles  in  a  daily  journaL  One  gave  an  account  of 
the  previous  day's  sitting  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  an- 
other spoke  of  politics,  a  third  gave  the  telegraphic  news, 
and  so  on.  The  reading  of  a.  fe uilleton  in  imitation  of  the 
style  of  Emile  Zola  caused  amusement,  and  some  sketches 
by  Monsieur  le  Petit,  the  well-known  caricaturist,  which 
were  added,  were  well  received;  but  the  serious  articles 
or  addresses  fell  quite  flat. 
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FABIANA'S    TWO    LOVERS. 

How  a  Mexican    Woman  Saved    a  Friend   and  Avenged   Her    Lover. 

There  had  been  a  pronunciamienio — a  petty  bloodless 
revolution,  and  a  city  had  changed  hands.  The  Porfiristas 
— the  adherents  of  Porfirio  Diaz — held  possession  of  the 
port,  whose  inhabitants  appeared  not  ill  content  with  their 
rule.  But  the  comandante,  insufficiently  supplied  by  his 
government  with  the  sinews  of  war,  or  wanting  replenish- 
ment of  his  private  purse,  it  may  be — such  things  are  not 
unknown  in  the  free  and  ever-sovereign  republic — the 
comandante  was  once  or  twice  too  frequent  in  exercising 
his  deputed  power  to  levy  forced  loans. 

The  worthy  merchants  of  the  port  held  a  conference  or 
so,  carefully  dissimulated  under  the  guise  of  unpolitical 
and  rather  riotous  card-parties  convened  in  the  salon  of 
Don  Enrique  Nadadice.  Those  were  harmless-looking 
parlors,  all  mirrors,  and  gilding,  and  India  matting,  brill- 
iantly lighted,  their  persians  thrown  open  widely  to  view 
from  the  streets — altogether  too  public  and  innocent-seem- 
ing for  the  rendezvous  of  discontents  and  conspirators. 

But  there  was  formulated  the  dissatisfaction  which  in- 
evitably is  engendered  in  depleted  purses,  and  thence  is1- 
sued  orders  whereby  couriers  rode  out  swiftly  in  lonely 
midnight  hours,  and  through  the  dark  silence  and  safety  of 
the  dawn,  skimming  forest  paths  through  tropic  lowlands, 
and  climbing  stair-like  roads  winding  up  the  mountain- 
wall,  to  where  Velado's  men  crouched  around  their  camp- 
fires,  waiting  the  word  that  should  launch  them  on  the  town 
far  below,  unsuspected  as  a  thunderbolt  from  a  cloudless 
sky.  And  Velado,  on  the  double-quick,  marched  the  rest 
of  his  command  up  the  cuestas  from  the  loyal  old  plateau 
city  of  Durango.  He  climbed  the  heights,  passed  over 
all  the  perilous  ways,  losing  nothing  but  one  mule  that 
forgot  himself  long  enough  to  frisk  with  his  left  hind  hoof, 
and  so  tumbled  over  a  precipice,  his  load  of  metatl  stone 
and  kitchen  equipage  dashed  to  atoms  with  him.  Down 
they  went  along  the  tortuous  winding,  slipping  paths, 
across  the  belt  of  tropic  jungle,  over  the  desolate  reaches 
of  barren  sand  outside  the  town,  and  into  the  port,  with 
colors  flying  and  drums  rolling  jubilantly,  ere  the  good 
folk  had  lost  the  taste  of  their  morning  chocolate. 

It  was  dramatic  enough  perhaps,  but  certainly  not  tragic. 
When  the  fifes  began  to  sing  in  suburban  streets,  all  along 
the  chief  thoroughfares  ran  the  progressive  clap  of  slam- 
ming doors,  in  sequence  as  regular  as  if  a  slow  flaw  of 
wind  had  deliberately  undertaken  the  office  of  hall-porter- 
in-general.  Servants  out  on  morning  errands,  street-hawk- 
ers, and  the  proprietors  of  enchilada  booths,  open-air  fried- 
fish-stands,  and  such  like  enterprises,  scuttled  away  in 
sudden  fright  to  holes  of  retreat,  like  the  great  overfed 
rats  of  their  own  market-place. 

For  a  brief  space  the  town  was  so  still  that  all  the 
zopilotes — buzzards,  the  town  scavengers — stretched  their 
loathly  naked  necks  in  alarm  at  the  subdued  hush,  and  ran 
with  awkward  skipping  gait  along  beach  and  streets  for  im- 
petus to  rise  and  flap  neavily  away  out  of  possible  danger. 
The  plebeian  poblacion  was  cowed,  cringing,  breathless. 
But  many  a  household  there  was  of  caballeros  of  sangre 
azul;  their  birth  and  breeding  told,  as  good  blood  tells 
ever,  prate  how  we  will  of  the  equality  ot  men.  Prompt- 
ly and  placidly  those  gallant  gentlemen  reopened  the 
broad-leaved  zaguan  doors,  and  stepped  forth,  languid  in- 
deed, but  in  valiant  readiness  for  any  fate. 

So  it  was  that,  when  Velado's  men  rode  into  the  sandy 
streets  of  the  town  proper,  they  found  a  goodly  concourse 
of  reception.  For  many  Spanish  ladies  were  there  in 
whom  family  affection,  and  perhaps  curiosity  as  well,  had 
triumphed  over  the  conservatism  of  their  order.  The 
timid  genie  baja,  reassured,  crept  out  to  the  leadership  of 
their  superiors,  and  saw  a  brave  sight.  In  Velado's  bat- 
talions were  gathered  the  flower  of  the  Mexican  army. 
Officered  by  the  best  blood  of  their  land,  his  men  were 
equipped  and  drilled  far  beyond  and  above  the  standard  of 
the  country.  The  officers  bent  to  their  saddles  in  response 
to  flashing  salutes  of  gratulation  and  multiplying  cries  of 
"Viva  Velado!" 

It  was  long  since  the  port  had  been  occupied  by  the  reg- 
ular army,  to  whom  the  sympathies  of  the  aristocrats  natu- 
rally leaned;  and  their  influence  swayed  the  masses.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  lingering  effect  of  a  feudal  loyalty  that  renders 
this  race  so  little  inclined  to  communism.  At  all  events, 
the  versatile  populace,  long  complaisant  to  the  Porfiristas, 
now  lent  themselves  with  equal  grace  to  welcome  the  new 
regime. 

On  the  corner  made  by  the  Calle  de  los  Leones  and  the 
Calle  del  Recreo  a  little  group  was  gathered  of  neighbors 
— Pelagio  Quintana,  whose  legal  acumen  was  not  shrewder 
than  his  sarcasms  were  keen,  for  all  his  stolid  and  some- 
what lumpy  appearance;  Pelagio's  wife,  Rafaela,  and  his 
sister,  Fabiana;  Benigna  Cysneros,  she  of  the  Moorish 
oval  countenance  and  indescribable  grace,  a  woman  whose 
radical  views  were  too  advanced  for  her  day  and  station; 
and  the  fat,  dark  printer,  Luis  Campuzano,  whose  joyous 
face  was  a  smiling  rebuke  to  ill-humor.  Two  of  Luis's 
sisters  were  there  also,  but  Concha  and  Amada  were  com- 
monplace girls  enough,  of  the  regulation  pattern,  and  in  no 
wise  to  be  distinguished  from  the  mass  ot  their  kind. 

"  That's  a  stern-looking  rascal,"  said  Pilagio;  "  he  of 
the  many  medals." 

"Stern?"  said  Fabiana,  meditatively;  "brave,  rather, 
hermanito,  is  it  not?  Else  how  come  the  medals  to  be 
his?  That  shall  be  my  officer.  Senor,"  she  continued, 
half  in  archness,  half  in  mischief;  "  senor,  salute  the  lady 
who  chooses  you  her  knight." 

As  if  he  had  heard  her  soft  murmur,  the  soldier,  riding 
slowly,  with  drawn  sword,  lowered  that  flashing  blade  and 
profoundly  saluted  the  party. 

"  But,  'Biana,"  cried  Benigna  Cysneros,  "  how  impu- 
dent art  thou !  Young  girls  of  breeding  do  not  such  acts 
of  boldness." 

And  calm  Rafaela,  too,  reproved. 

"  Luis!  "  the  culprit  cried,  "  do  but  hear  how  they  gird 

at  me.     And  Beni,  with  all  the  independence  that  she  has ! 

1  them  be  silent,  else  thou  wilt  not  dance  with  them  at 

D.»ll— surely  there  will  be  a  ball  for  the  militarios.  No, 


"  No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  the  lawyer  answered;  and  Luis 
obediently  made  merry  threats  of  yengeance  upon  Fabi- 
ana's  mentors. 

"  But,  indeed,  amiguita"  said  the  printer,  with  some 
gravity,  as  he  and  Fabiana  fell  behind  the  others,  return- 
ing home  after  the  procession  had  passed;  "indeed,  then, 
it  were  well  to  be  something  more  than  discreet  with  these 
military  men,  who  are  often  vain  and  forward,  and  given 
to  light  speech.  It  were  great  pity  should  this  Napoleon- 
face  presume  on  your  jesting." 

"  Why,  Luis,"  cried  Fabiana,  "he  heard  me  not;  and 
how  should  he  presume?  Is  it  that  I  shall  see  him  again?" 

But  that  very  lean-faced,  French-whiskered  officer  was 
the  first  partner  presented  for  pretty  Fabiana's  considera- 
tion when  her  party  entered  the  ball-room  in  one  of  the 
great  German  warehouses  on  the  Olas  Alias — the  port's 
sea-front  boulevard.  The  huge  room,  canvased  and  airy, 
was  brilliant  with  lights,  and  decked  with  many  flags,  and 
garlands  of  flowers,  and  branches  of  palm.  A  gay  assem- 
blage warmed  the  cold,  white  floor  and  walls;  a  cocoa- 
palm  was  rustling  in  the  court  within;  the  plunge  and 
grating  hiss  of  great  waves  came  through  the  open  windows, 
together  with  the  cool,  salt  scent  of  the  sea. 

Fabiana  put  her  dusk,  slim  hand  on  her  heart,  in  a  very 
pang  of  rapture.  So  little  of  romance — that  she  recog- 
nized as  such — had  come  into  her  life.  She  was  of  bour- 
geois order,  therefore  with  liberty  restricted  to  the  narrow- 
est limit  of  the  land.  Thanks  to  her  intense  vitality  and 
her  quick  intelligence,  all  untrained  as  it  was,  she  saw,  with 
the  eyes  of  the  flesh,  all  the  beauty  round  about  her — the 
tropic  landscape  of  rocks,  and  sand,  and  plumy  palms, 
and  swooping  sea-birds,  with  wide,  white  wings  aslant; 
the  glassy  green  walls  of  water  in  combing  waves,  spume- 
crested;  the  grim  pathos  of  the  old,  crumbling  fort,  high 
perched  on  the  peninsular  eastward  hill;  the  marvels  of 
form  and  color  in  the  quaint  market-place,  full  of  name- 
less strange  birds,  and  fish,  and  fruit,  where  perhaps  a 
mailed  armadillo  caught  on  the  inlying  lowlands  stretched 
its  tethering  rawhide  thong,  to  shrink  behind  a  heap  of 
plantains;  or  where  a  crested  chacalaca — kingly  game- 
bird  of  the  Sierra — hung  head  down,  with  blood-drabbled 
plumage,  beside  a  string  of  delicate  silvery  flying-fish. 

But  the  eyes  of  Fabiana's  soul  were  still  sealed — only 
pulsing  with  the  will  to  unclose.  Was  this  the  helper 
whose  firm  and  gentle  touch  would  unveil  to  her  dormant 
spirit  the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  life — this  tall  Galan, 
bowing  before  her  to  ask  the  coming  dance,  the  smile  on 
his  lips  overclouded  by  his  sombre  eyes?  There  was  no 
other  couple  to  compare  with  this,  whirling  lightly  down 
the  room.  Whether  his  foreign  air  or  his  melancholy  face, 
something  gave  the  tall  major  a  distinction  all  his  own. 
And  Fabiana  was  the  traditional  type  of  Mexican  beauty. 

Benigna  Cysneros,  an  artist  born,  had  superintended  the 
girl's  dressing.  The  Quintanas,  for  whom  Benigna  was 
oracular,  had  made  Fabiana's  attendance  contingent  on 
Benigna's  taste.  And  the  loving  tirewoman  had  thrown 
away  the  cascarilla  with  which  Fabiana  would  have  opaque- 
ly whitened  the  exquisite  speaking  olive  of  her  skin,  and 
had  remorselessly  demolished  the  complicated  structure 
erected  of  the  girl's  long,  fine  hair. 

"No,  qtierida,  thou  art  a  Mexican  maiden;  thou  wilt 
show,  then,  thy  national  style.  Where  else  is  thy  patriot- 
ism ?  " 

And  Fabiana  was  fain  to  submit.  So  now  the  rich  blood 
beat  and  bloomed  in  unpainted  cheeks,  and  the  two  thick 
feathering  braids  of  her  black  hair  hung  over  her  shoulders 
to  her  knees.  Major  Galan  swept  his  companion  out  of 
the  valse,  and  paused  beside  a  window  giving  toward  the 
sea.  Far  out  on  the  bay,  along  the  outer  reef,  a  sheet  of 
phosphorescent  water  gleamed  with  pale,  weird  light,  and 
the  tops  of  inrolling  waves  held  it  as  well. 

"  It  is  so  wide,  that  sea,"  Fabiana  murmured;  "  to  know 
and  see  what  lies  beyond  it — ah !  how  sweet  that  would  be ! " 

"  Will  you  come  there  with  me?  Linda!  preciosa!  mi 
almal " 

The  major's  thin  sallow  face  was  crimson;  his  gloomy 
eyes  shone  lambent.  Fabiana  lifted  her  soft  eyes  to  his 
face  in  veritable  astonishment!  No  doubt  in  her  sixteen 
years  other  men  had  felt  to  love  her;  but  she  had  been  so 
secluded  that  she  had  not  known  of  it.  None  had  spoken 
to  her  of  so  loving,  save  only  Luis.  But  the  intoxication 
of  novelty,  and  the  romance  of  time  and  place,  and  aught, 
it  may  be,  of  instinctive  coquetry,  moved  her.  And  it  was 
her  first  ball,  moreover,  and  Fabiana  was  very  innocent. 
It  may  be  forgiven  her  that  she  would  dally  with  the  un- 
used pleasure  of  the  hour. 

"  I,  senor?  Ah,  but  you  would  soon  weary  of  companion 
so  simple  as  I — an  ignorant  girl,  never  yet  away  from  this 
port,  where  I  was  born.  And  I  know  not  anything  of  this 
life,  even.  For,  look  you,  senor  major,  my  brother  lets 
me  not  even  go  to  the  lerlulias  of  good  families  here." 

Her  soft  face  was  entrancing  with  its  slight  shade  of  half- 
affected  grievance;  the  low  brow  perplexed,  the  shining 
eyes  appealing,  the  sweet,  tender  mouth  tremulous.  No 
doubt  this  young  and  innocent  simplicity  had  a  mighty 
charm  for  a  world-worn  man. 

"  So  much  the  better,  if  I  can  show  you  first  what  won- 
ders lie  beyond  this  sea-bound  prison.  Weary  of  you,  lit- 
tle witch!  enchantress!    Thou  dost  know  better" 

"  Come,  Fabiana,  the  dance  is  done,  and  thy  sister  is 
well  vexed  with  thee,  I  promise." 

The  major  instinctively  put  his  hand  to  his  hip,  as  he 
faced  Luis  Campuzano,  breathing  hard  after  a  brief  turn 
with  light-footed  Benigna,  and  wielding  vigorously  a  broad 
fan. 

"  The  young  lady  is  in  my  charge.  You  forget  yourself, 
sir!" 

But  Benigna  bravely  left  her  seat,  and  came  over  to  them. 

"  It  is  Major  Galan  who  forgets  the  customs  of  his  own 
country,"  she  said;  "else  he  would  return  his  partner  to 
her  guardian  after  the  dance.  Pray  let  her  go  with  Luis. 
They  are  very  strict  with  the  child,"  she  added — her  liquid, 
insinuating  voice  melting  the  harshness  from  her  words. 

Over  and  over  again  the  tall  major  led  Fabiana  away 
from  her  own  middle-class  set,  among  the  patricians  of  his 
caste.  If  those  high-born  ladies  resented  her  introduction 
among  themselves,  their  good  breeding,  worthy  of  all  emu- 
lation, let  their  displeasure  manifest  itself  in  nothing  harsh- 
er than  a  gentle  reserve  toward  the  attorney's  sister. 


And  further,  more  than  one  taught  herself  to  feel  satis- 
faction that  the  pretty  damsel  had  won  a  suitor  who  mi^ht 
freely  have  chosen  from  their  higher  circle.  For  Juan  Ga- 
lan was  a  man  of  excellent  family  in  Guadalaxara,  with  a 
military  record  of  the  best.  He  had  refused  parole,  and 
had  gone  prisoner  to  France  in  Maximilian's  day,  lad 
though  he  then  was.  He  had  somewhat  of  private  means, 
and  his  personal  beauty,  albeit  of  saturnine  cast,  was  un- 
questioned. Mauvais  sujet  he  had  been,  it  was  whispered; 
but  what  less  is  expected  of  a  soldier  and  man  of  the  world? 

Altogether,  Fabiana's  beauty  had  done  well  for  her,  and 
her  debut  had  been  successful.  So  said  Rafaela  and  her 
gossips,  after  siesta  the  next  day. 

"  But  thou,  Benigna,  how  cleverly  thou  didst  rebuke  the 
major ! " 

"  And  how  bravely  she  crossed  the  room  alone ! " 

"Oh,  but  no!"  Benigna  said,  in  ironical  deprecation; 
"  not  the  room,  but  a  little  corner  of  it ! " 

"For  me,"  lisped  Concha  Campuzano,  "I  could  not 
do  it.  But  Bern,  then — well,  perhaps  because  she  is  so 
old." 

Generous  Benigna  could  not  help  wincing;  she  was 
twenty-four,  and,  by  the  computation  of  the  place,  already 
destined  to  spinsterhood. 

"  Say,  rather,  because  she  is  so  informed,"  Fabiana  pro- 
tested, with  loyal  anger;  "  because  she  has  learned  inde- 
pendence, being  much  with  the  Americans,  and  because 
she  has  friendship  for  your  brother.  But  for  her,  Major 
Galan  might  have  challenged  him  for  interfering" 

"Eh!" 

"Ah!" 

"Oh!" 

"So?" 

"Thou  admittest,  then?" 

"  But  what  a  sly  child  it  is ! — living  here  always  quiet,  like 
a  little  nun,  and  at  her  first  ball  setting  men  by  the  ears!  " 

"  And  thou  fanciest  the  major  would  fight  for  thee  " 

"Chut!" 

"Ta!" 

"  Be  silent !     Dost  not  see  the  major  is  at  the  door?  " 

********** 

In  Pelagio's  garden,  behind  the  house,  Fabiana  had  a 
hammock  under  a  big  tamarind  tree,  close  by  a  high  adobe 
wall.  Almost  daily  Benigna  Cysneros  came  from  across 
the  way,  and  Luis  Campuzano,  when  he  could  steal  away 
from  his  press,  would  mount  the  cistern  reservoir  behind 
his  office,  and  swing  himself  over  and  down  by  a  limb  of 
the  tamarind  tree. 

But  Luis  came  more  and  more  seldom  as  weeks  went 
by  after  the  citizens'  ball.  For  Major  Galan  made  his  way 
thither,  day  after  day,  and  sat,  a  picturesque  figure  in  his 
plaited,  French,  loose  trousers,  and  belted  frock,  some- 
times barred  all  across  the  breast  with  half  a  dozen  medals, 
well  earned  in  battle.  His  epaulettes  and  glistening  gold 
galloon,  his  clanking  sword,  his  long,  waxed,  and  pointed 
mustachios,  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  pretty  Fabiana. 

She  would  lie  for  hours  in  her  gaudy  hammock,  just 
keeping  astir  by  its  swinging  rope,  watching  the  major's 
grave,  sallow  face.  But  little  of  comment  she  made  on 
his  converse,  leaving  to  the  other  women  rhapsodies  of 
words  and  gesture  over  his  recitals,  that  were  indeed  as 
fascinating  as  well  might  be.  But  from  an  arch,  prattling 
child,  Fabiana  had  grown  shy  and  silent.  She  would  say 
nothing  of  her  intentions,  her  convictions,  nor  her  prefer- 
ences. Only  she  made  Juan  Galan  always  timidly  wel- 
come, and  seemed  to  shrink  away  with  something  of  fear 
or  repulsion  from  honest,  hearty  Campuzano. 

As  for  the  major,  there  was  no  doubt  he  had  fallen  vic- 
tim to  such  a  genuine  and  absorbing  passion  as  sometimes 
enthrals  men  of  his  ilk,  when  an  artless  creature  is  its  ob- 
ject. He  paid  his  court  at  Pelagio  Quintana's  in  manly 
and  earnest  fashion,  marched  his  troops  through  that  street 
as  unfailingly  as  review  day  came  around,  and  saw  that 
Fabiana's  favorite  airs  were  played  by  the  barracks  band 
before  tattoo  nightly.  Perhaps  her  people  rather  urged 
the  major's  suit,  swayed  by  worldly  considerations. 

But  that  influence  was  temporarily  removed;  for,  mid- 
way in  Lent,  Pelagio  and  his  wife  were  called  to  Tepic  by 
illness  in  Rafaela's  family.  It  was  natural  enough,  per- 
haps, that  Fabiana  should  elect  to  remain  for  the  while 
with  the  mother  and  sisters  of  Luis  Campuzano.  Benigna 
Cysneros,  herself  dependent,  could  not  receive  the  girl, 
and  other  intimates  she  had  none. 

Of  Luis  his  mother's  guest  saw  little.  His  drooping 
spirits  had  rallied  at  the  carnival,  and  he  had  joined  the 
revelers  in  the  streets,  as  blithe  and  merry  as  any  flour- 
sprinkler  or  cascaron-breaker  of  them  all.  But  he  was 
back  again  in  his  office,  buried  in  work. 

Again  through  the  streets  of  the  port  ran  alarm  and  ex- 
citement. All  manner  of  rumors  were  bruited  about  the 
streets.  The  rebels  were  coming  to  invest  the  town;  Ve- 
lado's men  had  declared  for  Don  Placido  Vega;  the  gov- 
ernor was  murdered;  the  comandante  and  the  German 
consul  had  fought  a  duel.  The  matter  finally  resolved  it- 
self into  a  question  of  desertion.  A  detachment  of  sol- 
diery had  gone  out  to  the  estero  to  bathe,  and  half  of  them 
had  decamped  with  all  the -arms,  while  the  remainder  were 
in  the  shallows  of  the  bay. 

Men  had  been  detailed  for  pursuit,  and,  overtaking  the 
deserters,  had  shot  down  seventy  odd  in  the  road.  Nine 
were  brought  back  to  town,  bound  to  stakes  on  the  parade- 
ground  of  the  cuai-tel,  and  received  the  fire  of  a  company 
with  alternate  blank  cartridges.  The  riddled  bodies  were 
left  for  hours  where  they  sank,  still  fast  to  the  sustaining 
posts,  and  half  the  town  flocked  to  see  those  ghastly  figures, 
stark  in  the  noonday  sun. 

[CONCLUDED   NEXT  WEEK.] 


Celestin  Collet,  King  of  the  Chiffoniers,  who  died  the 
other  day  at  Neuilly,  aged  eighty-one,  was  in  receipt  of  a 
pension,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  a  year,  from  the  Empress  Eugenie.  In 
1858  the  empress  lost  a  valuable  diamond  bracelet,  which 
he  found  in  a  dust-heap  and  carried  to  police  headquarters. 
The  next  morning  he  was  sent  for  and  thanked,  and  the 
pension  conferred,  which  the  empress  has  expressed  her 
desire  to  continue  to  his  family  while  she  lives. 
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THE   THOMPSON    STREET   POKER   CLUB. 


For  three  weeks,  until 'last  Saturday,  the  Thompson 
Street  Poker  Club  had  had  no  session.  This  was  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  proprietor  of  the  building  had  sor- 
didly closed  the  room,  and  kicked  Mr.  Gus  Johnson,  the 
treasurer,  down  stairs  on  learning  that,  owing  to  some  in- 
explicable phenomenon  not  understood  by  the  Club,  the 
kitty  had  not  yielded  enough  to  pay  for  the  kerosene,  much 
less  the  rent. 

As  a  regular  rake  on  two  pairs  and  upward  had  been 
made,  for  a  month,  this  delinquency  amazed  the  Club. 
Various  scientific  theories  were  advanced,  among  them 
one  involving  a  search  of  Mr.  Johnson's  private  pockets 
and  bootleg,  but  investigation  had  shown  them  to  be  false. 
An  inspection  of  the  table-drawer  was  then  made.  It  was 
shown  that  a  knot-hole  existed  in  the  bottom  thereof,  large 
enough  to  admit  of  the  insertion  of  two  fingers  or  the  ab- 
straction of  three  dollars,  which  was  the  amount  of  the  miss- 
ing kitty.  It  was  also  demonstrated  that  the  knot-hole 
had  been  in  perihelion,  so  to  speak,  with  Mr.  Tooter  Will- 
iams. Therefore,  while  it  was  clear  that  the  money  was 
hopelessly  gone,  it  was  impossible  to  account  for  its  ab- 
sence upon  any  other  theory  than  that  offered  by  Mr.  Will- 
iams himself,  that  "  de  mice  done  smell  dat  las'  welch 
rabbit  offen  Mr.  Johnson's  fingahs  on  de  bills,  an'  run  off 
wid  it."  This  explanation  was  received  in  lieu  of  a  better; 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Thankful  Smith  paid  the  rent  and  assumed 
charge  of  the  kitty  until  he  should  be  reimbursed;  Mr. 
Johnson  magnanimously  forgave  the  gentleman  who  had 
kicked  him  down  stairs;  Mr.  Tooter  Williams  expressed 
his  belief  in  Mr.  Johnson's  integrity  as  treasurer,  and  all 
was  again  harmony. 

Mr.  Cyanide  Whiffles,  for  a  moderate  percentage,  had 
volunteered  to  steer  his  brother-in-law  against  the  game, 
and,  to  use  a  technical  expression,  blow  mm  in  for  all  he 
was  worth.  The  gentleman  in  question  was  a  Hoboken 
barber  with  a  steady  income,  a  total  ignorance  of  draw- 
poker,  a  child-like  confidence,  and  other  advantages  of 
mind  and  person  which  impressed  Mr.  Williams  favorably. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  instructed  the  neophyte  in  those 
fundamental  principles  known  as  "  coming  in,"  "  strad- 
dling," "  rising,"  and  "  sweetinin'  de  jacker,"  and  by  tacit 
consent  he  was  allowed  to  win  some  small  successive  pots 
and  thus  got  himself  into  a  glorious  humor.  Then  Mr. 
Williams  winked  at  Mr.  Gus  Johnson,  and  that  gentleman 
dealt. 

Mr.  Williams  had  straddled  the  blind  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Smith  straddled  him.  All  came  in,  and  drew  three  cards 
apiece  except  the  stranger,  Mr.  Highland  Dilsey,  who  only- 
wanted  one.  Mr.  Williams  bet  a  dollar.  Mr.  Smith 
raised  him  two. 

Professor  Brick  called,  as  did  also  Mr.  Whiffles.  All 
eyes  were  upon  Mr.  Dilsey,  and  the  silence  was  so  pro- 
found that  Mr.  Johnson  could  hear  his  hair  grow. 

"  Does  yo'  jess — jess  call,  Mistah  Dilsey,'  inquired  Mr. 
Williams,  with  a  sweet  smile,  "  or  does  yo'  rise  it? " 

Mr.  Dilsey  passed  his  cards  in  review,  hesitated,  and 
said: 

"  Kin  I  rise  it  ? " 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Williams,  who  had  a  great 
deal  of  benevolence  and  also  three  kings.  "  Rise  it  all 
yo'  want." 

Thus  encouraged,  Mr.  Dilsey  raised  the  pot  six  dollars. 
Everybody  breathed  hard  with  suppressed  excitement,  and 
Mr.  Johnson's  eyes  might  have  served  for  a  hat-rack.  Mr. 
Williams  raised  back  and  Mr.  Smith  raised  him.  The 
others,  according  to  previous  agreement,  fled. 

Mr.  Dilsey  called.  "  Whad  yo'  got  to  beat  two  par?  " 
he  inquired. 

"  Is  sev'ral  big,  fat,  smilin'  kings  any  good?  "  asked  Mr. 
Williams,  kindly. 

"  Kin  a  spade  flisk,  queen  high,  do  nuffin? "  queried  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Smith. 

"  Shome  up,"  said  Mr.  Dilsey,  apparently  nursing  his 
left  foot.  _ 

Mr.  Williams  unfolded  his  private  collection  of  royalty, 
and  Mr.  Smith  exhibited  a  panorama  of  spades  which  re- 
flected great  credit  upon  Mr.  Johnson's  dealing. 

"  Ise  sorry,  Mistah  Dilsey,'  observed  Mr.  Williams. 

"Dad's  de  way  wif  cyards,"  remarked  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Smith,  sententiously.     "  Gamblin's  onsartin." 

Mr.  Dilsey  spoke  not,  but  began  to  count  up  the  pot. 

"  Wha — whad  yo'  doin'  wif  de  spondles?  asked  Mr. 
Williams. 

"  Leggo  my  pot!"  commanded  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Dilsey  coolly  rolled  up  the  bills  and  inserted  them 
in  an  abyss  under  his  vest,  and  then  swept  the  coppers  and 
Mr.  Whiffles's  plated  watch-chain  into  his  pocket. 

"  Look  hyar,  niggahs,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  which  made 
Mr.  Johnson  feel  like  a  refrigerator,  "  Ise  from  Hoboken, 
an'  Ise  a  barbah.  When  a  Hoboken  barbah  comes  ter 
Thoms'n  Street,  he  kerries  his  profession  wif  him.  Ise  got 
bofe  boot-legs  an'  a  hip  pocket  full  er  de  implements  ob 
de  craff.     Yo'  hear  me  ? " 

All  signified  by  silence  that  they  heard.  Then  Mr.  Dil- 
sey laid  down  three  jacks  and  a  pair  of  sixes,  and  coldly 
jammed  Mr.  Whiffles's  hat  down  over  his  eyes  and  quitted 
the  room. 

The  club  sat  stricken  for  three  minutes.  Then  the  door 
slowly  reopened  and  Mr.  Dilsey's  voice  sounded  sepul- 
chrally : 

"  Dar's  no  suckahs  in  Hoboken." 

With  that  he  vanished. — New  York  Life. 

Here  is  a  very  singular  illustration  of  optical  delusion 
which  a  change  of  position  will  sometimes  effect.  Take  a 
row  of  ordinary  capitals  and  figures: 

SSSSSSXXXXXX888888. 
They  are  such  as  are  made  up  of  two  parts  of  equal  shapes. 
Look  carefully  at  these  and  you  will  perceive  that  the  up- 
per halves  of  the  characters  are  a  very  little  smaller  than 
the  lower  halves — so  little  that  an  ordinary  eye  declares 
them  to  be  of  equal  size.  Now,  turn  the  paper  upside 
down,  and,  without  any  careful  looking,  you  will  see  that 
this  difference  in  size  is  very  much  exaggerated ;  that  the 
real  top  half  of  the  letter  is  very  much  smaller  than  the 
bottom  half. 


THE    LATEST    MAGAZINE    VERSE. 
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The  Girdle  of  Friendship. 

She  gathered  at  her  slender  waist 
The  beauteous  robe  she  wore; 

Its  folds  a  golden  belt  embraced, 
One  rose-hued  gem  it  bore. 

The  girdle  shrank;  its  lessening  round 

Still  kept  the  shining   gem, 
But  now  her  flowing  locks  it  bound, 

A  lustrous  diadem. 

And  narrower  still  the  circlet  grew; 

Behold!  a  glittering  band, 
Its  roseate  diamond  set  anew, 

Her  neck's  white  column  spanned. 

Suns  rise  and  set;  the  straining  clasp 

The  shortened  links  resist, 
Yet  flashes  in  a  bracelet's  grasp 

The  diamond,  on  her  wnst. 

At  length,  the  round  of  changes  past 
The  thieving  years  could  bring, 

The  jewel,  glittering  to  the  last, 
Still  sparkles  in  a  ring. 

So,  link  by  link,  our  friendships  part,  ■ 

So  loosen,  break,  and  fall, 
A  narrowing  zone;   the  loving  heart 

Lives  changeless  through  them  all. 
— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  March  Atlantic. 


A    New-World    Legend. 

Of  the  many  beautiful   fancies 

With  Indian  legend  wrought, 
The  bridal  of  Winds  and  Waters 

Enfolds  the  happiest  thought. 
It  grew  as  the  forest  blossoms, 

Without  touch  or  tint  of  art, 
A  greenwood  spray  of  living  truth 

Fresh  out  of  Nature's  heart. 
In  the  East,  that  realm  of  story, 

Where  even  the  gods  were  born, 
Was  the  fairest  of  all  the  wigwams, 

The  lodgings  of  the  dawn; 
Behind  its  rose-red  curtains, 

In  his  lonely  majesty, 
Dwelt  the  viewless  one,  the  Heart  of  Heaven, 

Soul  of  the  azure  sky. 
He  saw  the  new  world  lying 

Barren,  and  drear,  and  cold, 
Nor  voice  nor  prayer  uplifted 

To  the  morning's  gate  of  gold. 
He  spoke,  and  four  strong  Brothers 

From  his  breath  had  instant  birth, 
Who  came  as  gods,  with  rushing  wings, 

To  each  corner  of  the  earth. 
"    Of  keen  and  boundless  vision, 

And  swifter  than  eagles  are, 
One  made  his  lodge  with  the  daybreak, 

Just  under  the  morning  star. 
Jewels  of  glistening  amber 

Fastened  his  garment's  fold, 
And  his  head  was  crowned  with  tossing  plumes 

Yellow  as  burnished  gold. 
One  flew  to  the  glowing  southland. 

His  garments  all  of  red, 
And  feathers  of  lurid  crimson 

Drooped  darkly  on  his  head. 
The  third  to  the  land  of  sunset 

Sped  with  the  fading  light, 
And  his  lodge  was  curtained  with  ebon  shades, 

For  the  slumber-couch  of  Night. 
The  last  to  the  ice-world  hastened, 

The  realm  of  the  Lord  of  Death; 
Snow-white  were  his  strong,  keen  pinions, 

And  pitiless  cold  his  breath. 
Then  to  and  fro  unceasing, 

Wilder  and  fiercer  still, 
Roamed  over  the  earth  these  four  great  Winds, 

Each  seeking  his  own  rude  will. 
Then  murmured  the  Heart  of  Heaven : 
"  Though  strong  these  Brothers  be, 
They  can  not  ripen  the  spring-time, 

Blossom,  nor  fruit,  nor  tree. 
I  must  give  them  loving -helpers, 

Who,  with  wiser,  gentler  hand, 
Will  guide  their  aimless  power  to  bring 

New  life  to  the  waiting  land. 
Come  forth,  O  Falling  Water!" 

Then  a  shining  one  had  birth, 
And  in  bright  Cascade  swift  springing 

She  took  her  place  on  earth. 
"Come  forth,  O  Beautiful  Water!" 

And  the  great  blue  Lake  was  seen, 
With  dripping  lilies  lifted  up 

On  her  breast  of  azure  sheen. 
"  And  thou,  O  Water  of  Serpents!" 

In  sinuous,  gliding  grace       * 
Went  forth  the  queenly  River 

Unto  her  chosen  place. 
Then  called  he  the  youngest,  the  fairest : 
"  Step  softly;  Water  of  Birds!" 
And  the  silver-footed  Brook  stole  out, 

Singing  songs  that  had  no  words. 
Ah!  wondering,  rejoicing. 

Were  the  fierce  Brothers  four. 
The  North  Wind   sung  his  greeting 

Close  to  the  blue  Lake's  shore. 
The  East  Wind's  trumpet  music 

With  the  Cataract's  voice  was  blent; 
And  the  West  Wind  down  the  River's  tide 

His  passionate  whispers  sent. 
Long  under  the  forest  branches, 

Swift-footed,  playful,  shy, 
Fair  Water  of  Birds  evaded 

The  South  Wind's  glowing  sigh. 
But  he  gave  her  the  wildwood  roses 

And  violets  for  her  wreath, 
And  a  murmur  at  last  of  sweet  response 

Stele  on  her  perfumed  breath. 
Glad  was  the  watching  Father, 

The  soul  of-  the  bending  sky. 
When  he  saw  this  happy  wooing 

From  his  hidden  lodge  on  high. 
The  cloud-birds  clapped  their  pinions 

Loud  over  crag  and  plain, 
And  the  wine  they  poured  for  the  bridal  cheer 

Was  the  bountiful,  sparkling  rain. 
Now,  ever  in  happy  union, 

The  Winds  and  the  Waters  live. 
Blossom,  and  fruit,  and  harvest, 

And  wealth  of  the  maize,  they  give. 
And  when  from  invisible  beakers 

Dashes  the  midsummer  rain, 
They  are  keeping  the  feast  of  their  bridal  day 
\\  ilh  the  wine  of  heaven  again. 

—Frances  L,  Mace  in  March  Harpers, 


STORYETTES. 


Grave   and   Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


At  the  club:  "Where  are  you  going,  Raoul?' 


"I'm 

"  My 
ith  Naples 


going  first  to  Monte-Carlo  and  then  to  Naples 
dear  Doy,  if  you  take  my  advice  you  will  begin  wii 
and  finish  with  Monte-Carlo;  it  is  more  prudent 

Mrs.  D.— "  Isn'tthis  awful?"  Mr.  D.— "  What, dear?" 
Mrs.  D. — "  The  paper  says  that  in  Brooklyn  Mr.  Benjamin 
R.  Hubbell  tried  to  kill  his  brother-in-law,  David  Kemlo, 
by  shooting  a  pistol  at  him.  I  can't  understand  why  fam- 
ilies should" —  Mr.  D. — "  Did  he  succeed?"  Mrs.  D. — 
"  No.  Kemlo's  life  was  saved  by  a  button,  which  turned 
the  bullet."  Mr.  D. — "  His  wife  evidently  keeps  his  but- 
tons sewed  on.  If  any  one  should  shoot  at  me  I  should 
be  a  dead  duck." 

While  General  Lee's  army  was  in  winter  quarters  in  Or- 
ange County,  Virginia,  only  a  limited  number  of  furloughs 
were  granted.  A  regimental  band  applied  for  a  furlough, 
and  the  application  was  approved  by  both  the  colonel  and 
the  brigade  commander.  But  when  it  reached  headquar- 
ters, the  general  sent  it  back  with  the  following  endorse- 
ment: "  Respectfully  returned;  disapproved.  Shooters 
must  have  furloughs  before  tooters."  There  was  no  music 
by  the  band  that  evening. 

When  the  late  Professor  Sophocles  was  a  proctor  in  Hol- 
worthy  Hall,  Harvard,  one  night  a  tipsy  student,  rolling 
up  to  bed,  fell  against  his  door,  and,  upon  being  inter- 
viewed, was  anything  but  respectful  in  his  language.  Next 
morning,  awaking  with  remorseful  stomach  and  an  aching 
head,  the  offender  felt  it  to  be  the  part  of  discretion  to  go 
to  the  proctor  and  apologize.  He  had  not  proceeded  far 
in  his  halting  explanation,  however,  before  the  other  inter- 
rupted him  with  the  words:  "Not  yourself,  sir?  You 
were  drunk,  sir ! — drunk !  But  you  were  so  drunk  as  to  be 
a  curiosity,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  report  you." 

Very  trivial  matters,  the  New  Bedford  Mercury  says, 
sometimes  influence  a  jury',  and  nobody  understands  this 
better  than  the  habitues  of  the  court-room.  An  officer 
called  for  a  young  lady,  the  chief  witness  in  an  assault 
case,  recently,  and  she  appeared  in  a  hat  in  which  bright 
yellow  predominated.  "  If  you  want  to  win  your  case  you 
will  change  that  hat,"  said  the  officer;  "  it  will  prejudice 
the  jury  against  you."  The  girl  put  on  a  black  hat  with  a 
red  feather,  and  got  a  compromise  verdict.  The  officer 
said  that  if  the  hat  had  been  plain  black  without  the  red 
feather,  she  would  probably  have  convicted  the  defendant 
of  the  crime  alleged. 

* — 

A  temperance  orator  in  England  related  the  other  day 
that  a  friend  who  took  the  pledge  found  that  abstinence 
did  not  agree  with  him.  Hisdectorrecommended  a  slight 
alcoholic  stimulant.  "  How  can  I  violate  my  vow?"  said 
the  sick  man;  "I  have  even  forbidden  my  servants  beer, 
and  am  going  to  preside  at  a  Blue  Ribbon  meeting  next 
week."  "  Well,  it  is  positively  necessary,"  said  the  doctor; 
"  you  had  better  get  a  bottle  of  whisky,  hide  it  away,  and 
when  your  shaving  water  comes  up  just  mix  yourself  one 
tumbler  of  whisky  and  water."  Meeting  his  servant  a  few 
days  after,  the  doctor  inquired  how  his  master  was  getting 
on.  "  Oh,  finely  in  health,"  was  the  answer,  "  but  I  think 
there  is  something  wrong  in  the  head — he  has  taken  to 
shaving  himself  six  times  a  day." 
» — 

A  story  is  told  of  a  young  sophomore,  the  newly  ap- 
pointed editor  of  a  college  paper  in  New  England,  who, 
on  his  way  home  in  vacation  some  years  ago,  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  quiet  gentleman  on  a  railroad  train. 
"  Englishman,  I  perceive,"  airily  began  our  college  boy. 
The  stranger  bowed.  "  You  must  find  much  to  amuse 
you  in  this  country.  We  are  so  very  crude,  so  new !  "  said 
the  sophomore,  who  was  an  Anglo-maniac.  "  There  is 
one  thing,  however,  on  which  I  flatter  mj'self  we  compare 
favorably  with  John  Bull — our  newspapers.  The  journal- 
ists of  this  country  rank  high,  sir — high!"  Having  re- 
ceived a  civil  reply,  he  continued:  "  I  am  myself  an  edi- 
tor. Like  to  look  at  a  copy  of  our  paper? "  pulling  out  a 
small  sheet  from  his  pocket.  "  Now,  you  have  no  idea — 
nobody  not  in  the  profession  can  have  any  idea — of  the 
labor  and  mental  strain  involved  in  that  small  sheet. 
Keep  it.  There  may  be  a  paragraph  or  two  in  it  that  is 
worth  considering,  even  if  it  does  come  from  this  side  of 
the  water."  His  companion  changed  his  place  soon  after- 
ward, and  the  amused  conductor,  who  had  overheard  the 
conversation,  said  to  the  young  man :  "  Do  you  know 
who  that  was?"    "No."     "It  was   Mr.  Walter,  of  the 

London  Times" 

— ♦ — 

When  Gordon  Pasha  was  lately  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Abyssinians  he  completely  checkmated  King  John.  The 
king  received  the  prisoner  sitting  on  his  throne,  or  what- 
ever piece  of  furniture  did  duty  for  that  exalted  seat,  a 
chair  being  placed  for  the  prisoner  considerably  lower  than 
the  seat  on  which  the  king  sat.  The  first  thing  the  pasha 
did  was  to  seize  this  chair,  place  it  aloneside  that  of  his 
majesty,  and  sit  down  on  it;  the  next,  to  inform  him  that 
he  met  him  as  an  equal,  and  would  only  treat  him  as  such. 
This  somewhat  disconcerted  his  sable  majesty,  but  on  re- 
covering himself  he  said:  "  Do  you  know,  Gordon  Pasha, 
that  I  could  kill  you  on  the  spot  if  I  liked? "  "  I  am  per- 
fectly well  aware  of  it,  your  majesty,"  said  the  pasha ; 
"  do  so  at  once,  if  it  is  your  pleasure;  I  am  ready."  This 
disconcerted  the  king  still  more,  and  he  exclaimed: 
"What!  ready  to  be  killed?"  "Certainly,"  replied  the 
pasha ;  '"  I  am  always  ready  to  die ;  and  so  far  from  fear- 
ing your  putting  me  to  death,  you  would  confer  a  favor  on 
me  by  so  doing,  for  you  would  be  doing  for  me  that  which 
I  am  precluded  by  my  religious  scruples  from  doing  for 
myself — you  would  relieve  me  from  all  the  troubles  and 
misfortunes  which  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  me." 
This  completely  staggered  King  John,  who  gasped  out.  in 
despair:  "Then  my  power  has  no  terrors  !> 
"None  whatever,"  was  the  pasha's  lacor 
majesty,  it  is  needless  to  add,  instantly  co'. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


A    VISIT    TO    PHILISTIA. 


A  Briton's  Slashing  Criticism  of  America  and  Americans. 


[The  following  is  taken  from  an  article  by  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  K. 
C.  S.  I.,  which  appeared  in  the  London  Fortnightly  Review,  ks 
will  be  seen  by  the  reader,  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  found  nothing  to  ad- 
mire in  this  country.  On  the  contrary,  he  considers  our  govern- 
ment a  failure,  our  institutions  shams,  our  women  ugly,  and  our 
people  boors.] 

America  is  the  country  of  disillusion  and  disappoint- 
ment, in  politics,  literature,  culture,  and  art;  in  its  scen- 
ery, its  cities,  and  its  people.  With  some  experience  of 
every  country  in  the  civilized  world,  I  can  think  of  none 
except  Russia  in  which  I  would  not  prefer  to  reside,  in 
which  life  would  not  be  more  worth  living,  less  sordid  and 
mean  and  unlovely.  If,  then,  there  be  those,  like  myself, 
who  believe  that  no  greater  curse  could  befall  England 
than  for  her  to  borrow'  political  methods,  dogmas,  and  in- 
stitutions from  America,  there  seems  every  reason  why  such 
should  explain  the  grounds,  good  or  bad,  for  their  belief, 
with  which  American  travel  may  have  furnished  them. 
The  good  in  American  institutions  is  of  English  origin  and 
descent;  what  is  bad  is  indigenous,  and  this  she  now  de- 
sires to  teach  to  us.  But  Britannia,  who,  since  her  daugh- 
ter has  become  independent  and  carried  her  affections 
elsewhere,  has  escaped  the  dreary  role  of  chaperone,  may 
surely  refuse  invitations  to  see  Columbia  dance,  in  fancy 
dress,  to  the  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle,  and  may  plead  her 
age  and  figure  when  asked  to  learn  the  new  step.  Repub- 
lican institutions  have  had  a  trial  for  a  hundred  years,  and, 
so  far  as  outsiders  can  judge,  their  failure  is  complete. 
France  under  a  republic  has  become  a  by-word  in  Europe 
for  weakness  and  truculence  abroad,  and  financial  imbecil- 
ity and  corruption  at  home;  while  America,  which  boasts 
of  equality  and  freedom,  does  not  understand  that,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Russia,  there  is  no  country  where 
private°nght  and  public  interests  are  more  systematically 
outraged  than  in  the  United  States.  The  ideal  aristocracy, 
or  government  of  the  best,  has  in  America  been  degraded 
into  an  actual  government  of  the  worst,  in  which  the  edu- 
cated, the  cultured,  the  honest,  and  even  the  wealthy, 
weigh  as  nothing  in  the  balance  against  the  scum  of  Eu- 
rope which  the  Atlantic  has  washed  up  on  the  shores  of 
the  New  World. 

The  stranger  would  be  far  more  disposed  to  accord  an 
ungrudging  admiration  to  the  many  improvements   and 
conveniences  which  America  has  introduced  into  common 
life,  if  it  were  not  demanded  so  peremptorily  with  regard 
to  numerous  matters  on  which  there  may  be  a  reasonable 
difference  of  opinion,  or  on  which  impartial  observers  would 
give  the  preference  to  English  methods.     But  whether  it  be 
hotels  or  railway-cars,  horses  or  carriage-building,  banks  or 
beautiful  women,  oysters    or  engineering,   the    ordinary 
American  loudly  asserts  his  superiority  over  England,  and 
treats  an  Englishman  as  an  imbecile  creature  to  whom  he 
was  deigning  to  expound  the  elementary  principles  of  life. 
The  English  are  not  popular  in  the  United  States,  al- 
though there  is  a  far  more  friendly  feeling  between  the  two 
nations  than  existed  some  years  ago.    This  is  most  evident 
in  the  Eastern  towns,  such  as  Boston  and  New  York, 
where  the  imitation  of  English  manners  and  amusements 
has  become  for  the  time  the  fashion.     There  is  no  reason 
why  the  English  should  be  popular  in  America.      They 
are  almost  the  most  disagreeable  race  extant,  and  are  often 
unendurable  to  each  other;  nor  is  there  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope, except  perhaps  Hungary,  where  they  are  not  more 
disliked  than  in  the  United  States.     It  is  indeed  probable 
that  the  Americans  are,  intrinsically,  as  disagreeable  as 
ourselves;  for  although  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  they 
are  comparatively  popular,  this  is  probably  because  they- 
are  less  known.     Annually,  a  flight  of  pork-packers  and 
successful  tradesmen  cross  the  Atlantic,  with  their  families, 
to  complete  an  education,  which  has  in  reality  not  begun, 
by  a  contemplation  of  Paris  hotels  and  Rhine  steamboats. 
But  the  American  pork-merchant  is  silent  in  the  presence 
of  his  peacock-voiced  wife  and  daughters;  and  the  com- 
plete party,  Philistine  though  it  be,  is  infinitely  preferable 
to  the  swarm  of  London  shop-boys  with  their  sweethearts, 
whose  uproarious- felicity  makes  hideous  all  foreign  resorts 
in  the  near  neighborhood  of  England.     In  the  continental 
dislike  of  England  is  an  element  of  jealousy  and  suspicion, 
in  which  America  has  no  part.      We  have  fought  and  bul- 
lied in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  to-day  we  stand 
with  crossed  swords  with  Russia  in  Central  Asia  and  Ar- 
menia, with  France  in  China  and  Egypt.    Eight  hundred 
years  of  victory — for  the  English  never  own  a  defeat — has 
left  much  soreness  on  every  side,  while  the  too  fortunate 
Yankee,  navyless  and  armyless,  is  not  regarded,  in  a  city 
like  Paris,  as  a  past  or  future  enemy,  but  merely  as  the 
welcome  victim  of  hungry  shopkeepers.    If  America  were 
as  closely  connected  with  Europe  as  is  England,  her  citi- 
zens would  be  as  much  disliked  as  Englishmen.    The  two 
nations,  however  diverse  their  special  characteristics  may 
appear  to  a  superficial  observer,  are  curiously  alike.    The 
true  Americans  are  unaffected  by  the  stream  of  German, 
or  Scandinavian,  or  Irish  emigration,  with  which  they  have 
never  mingled.    They  are  now,  and  will  remain,  English- 
men in  thought,  genius,  and  weaknesses — the  physical  type 
modified  by  an  uncongenial  climate  mostly  in  extremes, 
the  commercial  spirit  intensified  by  unrivaled  opportuni- 
ties for  its  successful  employment,  and  the  national  genius 
for  mechanical  invention  developed  by  the  high  wages  of 
labor  precisely  as  the  monkey  developed  a  prehensile  tail. 
Another  English  characteristic,  strongly  developed  and 
even  grotesquely  caricatured  in  America,  is  the  love  of  big 
things — which  is,  after  all,  a  feeling  akin  to  virtue,  and 
which  will  guide  America  into  fair  pastures  when  adversity 
and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  shall  have  chastened  and  puri- 
fied Philistia.     At  present  Americans  are  satisfied  with 
things  because  they  are  large;  and  if  not  large,  they  must 
have  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.     One  evening,  at  the 
Madison  Square   Theatre,  an  American  observed  to i  me : 
"  That  is  the  most  expensive  drop-scene  in  the  world."    It 
was  a  glorified  curtain  of  embroidery,  with  a  golden  crane 
and  a  fairy  landscape,  and  might  justly  have  been  claimed 
as  the  most  beautiful  drop-scene   in  the  world;  but  this 
as  not  the  primary  idea  in  the  Yankee  mind.    The  two 


houses  most  beautiful  architecturally  in  Michigan  Avenue, 
at  Chicago,  were  shown  to  me  as  half-a-million-dollar 
houses.  A  horse  is  not  praised  for  his  points,  but  as  hav- 
ing cost  so  many  thousand  dollars;  a  man,  who  certainly 
may  possess  no  other  virtue,  as  owning  so  many  millions. 
The  habit  of  making  size  a  reason  for  admiration  is  less 
jarring  to  an  educated  taste  than  that  of  making  money 
the  standard  of  beauty  and  virtue.  The  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  at  New  York,  which  has  been  opened  this 
season,  is  the  latest  illustration  of  the  American  love  of 
big  things  because  they  are  big.  This  theatre  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  world,  and  was  built  by  wealthy  New 
Yorkers  who  were  unable  to  buy  boxes  at  the  original 
opera  house,  as  their  proprietors  did  not  think  fit  to  die  or 
vacate  as  quickly  as  the  aspirants  made  money.  The  re- 
sult has  been  the  present  house,  in  which  may  be  nightly 
seen  the  miserable  and  unmusical  millionaire,  from  Van- 
derbilt,  like  royalty,  in  the  centre,  to  Jay  Gould  in  the 
depth  of  his  stage  box,  like  a  financial  spider,  waiting  to 
suck  the  blood  of  a  new  victim,  feigning  a  pleasure  they  do 
not  feel,  applauding,  with  consistent  ignorance,  at  the 
wrong  time  and  in  the  wrong  place.  A  similar  scene  of 
anguish  was  surveyed  by  Satan  when,  in  Milton's  song,  he 
rose  from  the  fiery  marl  and  addressed  his  peers.  The  new 
house  can  not  be  compared  with  those  of  Paris,  Vienna, 
Moscow,  and  London,  which  have  all  and  each  their 
special  charm.  Its  architect  visited  Europe,  and  carefully 
collected,  for  reproduction,  everything  that  he  could  find 
ugly  and  inconvenient,  and  then  built  the  largest,  the 
meanest,  the  most  ill-arranged  opera  house,  the  worst  for 
sight  and  sound,  to  be  found  in  the  world.  New  York, 
whose  opera-going  society  is  hardly  a  twentieth  of  that  of 
London  in  the  season,  can  not  support  two  opera  houses; 
and  on  the  six  or  seven  occasions  that  I  have  been  in  the 
new  house  it  was  half  empty.  But  the  love  of  big  things 
has  been  gratified,  although  the  interests  of  music  and  the 
public  have  been  sacrificed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Americans  honestly  believe 
their  women  to  be  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world;  nor  to 
them  would  there  appear  any  extravagance  in  the  remark 
of  the  New  York  Sun  on  the  audience  which  attended 
Irvine's  first  performance,  "  in  respect  of  the  beauty  it  con- 
tained far  surpassing  any  audience  that  Mr.  Irving  ever 
bowed  to  in  his  life.'  But  the  opinion  of  foreigners — I  do 
not  speak  of  Englishmen  alone — is  very  different;  and  I 
have  never  met  one  who  had  lived  long  or  traveled  much 
in  America  who  did. not  hold  that  female  beauty  in  the 
States  is  extremely  rare,  while  the  average  of  ordinary  good 
looks  is  unusually  low.  More  pretty  faces  are  to  be  seen 
in  a  single  day  in  London  than  in  a  month  in  the  States. 
The  average  of  beauty  is  far  higher  in  Canada,  and  the 
American  town  in  which  most  pretty  women  are  noticeable 
is  Detroit,  on  the  Canadian  border,  and  containing  many 
Canadian  residents.  In  the  Western  States  beauty  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence,  and  in  the  Eastern  towns,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  it  is  to  be 
chiefly  found.  In  New  York,  in  August,  I  hardly  saw  a 
face  which  could  be  called  pretty.  Society  was  out  of 
town,  but  an  estimate  of  national  beauty  is  best  formed  by 
a  study  of  the  faces  of  the  people ;  and  the  races  at  Mon- 
mouth Park  had  collected  whatever  of  beauty  or  fashion 
had  been  left  in  the  city.  Even  at  Saratoga,  the  most  at- 
tractive face  seemed  that  of  a  young  English  lady  passing 
through  on  her  way  to  Australia.  In  November,  New 
York'  presented  a  different  appearance,  and  many  pretty 
women  were  to  be  seen,  although  the  number  was  com- 
paratively small,  and  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
even  American  friends  were  unable  to  point  out  any  lady 
whom  they  could  call  beautiful.  A  distinguished  artist 
told  me  that  when  he  first  visited  America  he  scarcely  saw 
in  the  streets  of  New  York  a  single  face  which  he  could  se- 
lect as  a  model,  though  he  could  find  twenty  such  in  the 
London  street  in  which  his  studio  was  situated. 

The  American  type  of  beauty  is  extremely  delicate  and 
refined,  and  London  and  continental  society  will  always 
contain  some  American  ladies  who  may  rank  among  the 
loveliest  in  the  world.  Such  are  known  to  us  all,  but  they 
are  more  common  in  Europe  than  America.  A  beautiful 
girl  is,  in  the  first  place,  more  likely  to  travel  than  a  plain 
one,  for  she  is  anxious  for  new  worlds  to  conquer;  the 
pride  and  affection  of  her  parents  are  more  likely  to  sec- 
ond her  legitimate  ambition,  and,  having  reached  Europe, 
she  is  obviously  more  likely  to  remain  there.  If  American 
girls  be  anxious  to  marry  Englishmen,  as  a  study  of  con- 
temporary novels,  plays,  and  society  would  seem  to  show, 
it  is  a  proof  of  their  good  sense;  for  America,  which  is  the 
best  place  in  the  world  for  making  money,  is  the  very 
worst  for  spending  it.  Life  revolves  round  the  office,  and 
the  shop,  and  the  counting-house,  and  a  woman  of  spirit 
doubtless  prefers  a  society  like  that  of  London ,  where  even 
the  men,  to  say  nothing  of  the  women,  from  the  time  they 
rise  at  eleven  till  they  go  to  bed  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  think  of  nothing  but  how  they  amuse  themselves. 
America  will  grow  day  by  day  more  like  the  Old  World  in 
this  respect,  and  when  its  citizens  shall  have  learned  the 
science  of  amusement  it  will  become  a  far  more  agreeable 
place  than  it  is  at  present.  The  change  in  the  habits  of 
the  men  will  have  a  direct  effect  upon  the  beauty  of  the 
women.  The  English  are  an  athletic  race,  and  the  amuse- 
ments in  which  they  delight  are  in  the  open  air.  As  are 
the  men  so  are  the  women.  Riding  and  rowing,  walking 
and  tennis,  have  developed  in  them  a  beauty,  the  chief 
charm  of  which  is  that  it  is  healthy.  The  late  hours  of 
the  ball-room  do  not  take  the  bloom  from  a  cheek  which 
is  daily  renewed  by  a  gallop  in  the  park  before  luncheon 
or  a  game  of  lawn-tennis  in  the  afternoon.  In  America 
life  is  sedentary.  The  national  game  of  base-ball  is  mostly 
played  by  professionals,  the  national  pastime  of  trotting- 
matches  cannot  be  counted  as  exercise  in  the  English 
sense  of  the  word.  The  men,  with  few  exceptions,  have 
no  country  life — few  of  them  even  know  how  to  ride ;  they 
neither  hunt,  nor  row,  nor  shoot,  nor  play  cricket;  and  the 
women,  being  everywhere  the  shadow  of  the  men,  are  ac- 
complished in  none  of  those  outdoor  exercises  in  which 
their  English  sisters  find  and  renew  their  beauty.  The 
charm  which  is  born  of  delicacy  may  be  a  very  lovely 
thing,  like  the  finest  porcelain,  but  it  does  not  constitute 
the  highest  form  of  beauty,  which  is  inseparable  from  good 
I  health. 


LITERARY    AND    JOURNALISTIC. 


We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the  San  Franciscan,  a 
weekly  journal  published  in  this  city.  It  is  a  handsome  sixteen- 
page  paper,  filled  mostly  with  original  matter,  and  in  that  which 
is  not  the  selections  are  judiciously  made.  It  is  well  written  and 
well  made  up.  The  type  is  new  and  clear,  the  paper  good,  and  the 
printing  excellent.  Tl  his  new  venture  is  under  the  charge  of 
Messrs.  Joseph  T.  Goodman,  Arthur  McEwen,  and  Thomas  E. 
Flynn.  All  three  are  practical  journalists  and  brilliant  writers. 
We  can  not  give  a  better  idea  of  the  San  Franciscan  than  by 
printing  its  table  of  contents: 

The  Carson  Fossil- Footprints Mark  Twain. 

The  Crime  of  England  against  Ireland Hon.  Thomas  Fitch. 

Strange  Hawaiian  Traditions Hon.  R.  M.  Daggett. 

California.     A  Pioneer's  Lecture  to  her  People  on  their  Duties. 

Hon.  C.  C.  Goodwin. 

The  Reporter's  Revenge Sam  Davis. 

Why  the  Gold  Gulch  "News"  Suspended Arthur  McEwen. 

The  British  Colony.     Illustrated Thomas  E.  Flynn. 

The  Origin  of  the  Tea-Plant.     A  Chinese  Fairy  Tale.     Translated  by. 

Luly  A.  Littleton. 

Extracts  from  "Persia."'     An  Unpublished  Poem Anna  M.  Fitch. 

Peace Ina  D.  Coolbrith. 

My  Faith Joseph  T.  Goodman. 

Moonlight  on  the  Bay An  Unpublished  Poem  by  "  Dion." 

The  American  Hog A.  S.  Young. 

Pine-Street  Methods  in  the  Mountains. 
The  Recent  Rainfall.     [After  the  style  of  the  Bulletin.] 
A  Regular  Hoodoo. 
A  Real  Reformer. 
The  Danger  of  Ambition. 
Approbation  for  the  Athletes.     Illustrated. 

Editorial— Introductory ;  The    Field    Conspiracy;    Mr.   Foote's   Report;  Jen- 
kins; Miscellany. 
Brahma. 

Published  at  420  Kearny  Street.    Price,  $4  per  year. 


There  have  been  sent  us  several  copies  of  the  Ingleside,  which 
bears  the  sub-title,  "  A  Journal  for  Home  Reading.  The  Ingle- 
side  is  a  sixteen-page  sheet,  32x46  in  size.  It  is  an  eclectic  story- 
paper,  made  up  mostly  of  selection  from  English  periodicals  and 
translations  from  Continental  ones.  There  are,  however,  some 
American  stories  in  each  number,  and  a  variety  of  selections  from 
the  American  "humorists  "  of  the  day.  There  are  a  number  of  de- 
partments, all  of  which  seem  to  be  edited  with  good  judgment.  A 
peculiar  feature  of  the  paper  is  the  printing  at  the  head  of  each 
story  of  a  short  sketch  of  the  author,  or  biographette.  We  give 
the  contents  of  the  numbers  before  us : 

Jack's  Courtship.     A  Romantic  Tale  of  the  Sea By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

Left  Out  on  Lone  Star  Mountain.     A  New  Story By  Bret  Harte. 

I  Say  No;  or,  The  Love-letter  Answered By  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  Burglar's  Story.     A  Whimsical  Narrative By  W.  S.  Gilbert. 

Zara.     A  Love  Story By  "The  Duchess." 

The  Register.     A  Comedietta By  W.  D.  Howells. 

The  New  Columbine.     A  Theatrical  Sketch By  Dutton  Cook. 

The  Denver  Express.     How  It  Met  a  Gang  of  Railroad  Robbers. A.  A.  Hayes. 

The  Silver  Hatchet.     A  Story  of  Mysterious  Murder By  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

An  Old  Southern  Home By  Sherwood  Bonner. 

A  Curious  Coffin By  Edward  I.  Stevenson. 

The  Cipher  Advertisement.     An  English  Detective  Story.. By  Henry  Radcliffe. 

A  Woman's  Greed.     A  Lesson  for  Husbands  and  Wives. 

From  the  French  of  Laboulaye. 

The  Ill-starred  Brigantine.  A  Story  of  a  Mysterious  Quadroon  and  a  Negress's 
Amulet By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

The  Devil's  Flirtation From  the  Russian  of  Nicholas  Gogol. 

Mavra.     The  Little  Servant From  the  Russian. 

Dandy.     A  Dog  Story By  F.  Anstey. 

The  Mental  Masquerade.  The  Story  of  a  Double  Surprise. -By  Esther  Warren. 

The  Moor's  Tower.     How  a  Manuscript  Caused  the  Death  of  Five  Men. 

From  the  Spanish. 

Fashion  Letters By   Clara  Belle. 

The  Obelisk.     Things  that  Don't  Generally  Get  Out By  the  Man  Inside. 

Peck's  Bad  Boy.  1 — He  Waxes  the  Floor  for  a  Dancing-party.  II — His  Pa 
is  Knocked  Out  by  the  Minister.  Ill — His  Dissertation  on  Tramps.  IV — 
He  becomes  Wicked  Again  and  Takes  his  Father  out  Rabbit-hunting. 

Mr.  Spoopendyke.  I — He  Prepares  for  a  Hunting  Excursion.  II — Mrs.  S. 
Finds  a  Lottery  Ticket.  Ill— They  Both  Go  a  Crab-fishing.  IV— They 
Hang  a  Picture.     V — He  has  a  Sore  Foot. 

Miscellany.  Household  Recipes.  Answers  to  Correspondents.  Short  Stories, 
etc.  "  The  Four  Henrys."  "  How  We  Fought  the  Fire,"  by  Will  Carle- 
ton.  "The  Way  of  Wooing,"  by  W.  S.  Gilbert.  "An  Algerian  Lion 
Story."  "  The  General's  Visitor."  "  The  Story  of  a  Cat,"  a  side-splitting 
yam.  "  The  Telephone,"  by  George  W.  Peck,  author  of  the  "  Bad  Boy." 
"  Mr.  Plunkett's  Evening  Reception."  "The  Chinese  God,"  by  Bill  Nye. 
"Two  Women,"  by  G.  R.  Sims.  "The  Ballad  of  Charity,'  by  Hans 
Breitmann.  "The  Mystery  of  Gilgal,"  by  John  Hay.  "The  Wonderful 
Adventures  of  a  Sign-painter."  "A  Bob-tail  Mystery."  "Luke,"  by 
Bret  Harte.  "The  Vacation  of  Mustapha,"  by  R.  J.  Burdette.  "Women 
at  Sea,"  by  Prentice  Mulford.     Paragraphs  from  all  the  Funny  Men. 

The  Ingleside  is  issued  over  the  names  of  Henry  B.  McDowell 
as  editor,  and  George  F.  Bigelow  as  business  manager.  Published 
at  712  Montgomery  Street;  price,  $2.50  per  year. 


The  first  number  of  the  Evening  Star,  a  new  venture  in  San 
Francisco  daily  journalism,  made  its  appearance  last  Saturday.  It 
is  announced  as  issued  by  the  "  Daily  Star  Publishing  Co.,"  of 
which  S.  W.  De  Lacy  and  J  as.  H.  Barry  are  managers.  It  is  a 
six-column  folio,  21x20  in  size.  It  is  reasonably  well  printed,  al- 
though the  paper  might  be  better.  The  following  paragraphs, 
printed  at  the  head  of  the  editorial  page,  may  give  some  idea  of  its 
policy : 

"  We  are  not  publishing  this  paper  to  suit  everybody.  It  will  not  be  radical 
enough  for  some,  and  not  conservative  enough  for  others.  Knowing  this  to  be 
true,  we've  concluded  in  the  main  to  please  ourselves.  'Now,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it  ? ' 

"  We  believe  that  worth  and  not  wealth  should  be  recognized  as  the  true 
standard  of  greatness  in  politics,  and  in  every  other  walk  of  life. 

"  A->  labor  with  the  head  or  hands  produi.es  all  wealth,  it  is  but  justice  that 
those  who  labor  be  entitled  to  a  full  share  of  the  wealth  labor  produces." 

We  commend  the  first  paragraph.  He  who  attempts  to  publish 
a  paper  to  please  every  one  will  please  no  one.  The  Star  is  pub- 
lished at  411  Bush  Street.  Its  price  is  2%  cents  per  copyj  per 
week,  10  cents;  per  annum,  $4. 

The  Pacific  Coast,  a  San  Francisco  journal  which  was  begun  in 
December,  has  suspended.  Its  life  was  brief,  like  those  of  the  roses. 
Mr.  Pickering  has  prepared  a  tasteful  headstone,  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  will  be  buried  on  the  corner  of  Sigh  Street  and  Cypress 
Avenue,  left  hand  side  as  you  enter  Mr.  P.'s  cemetery — cotides  en- 
fants.  Friends  will  attend  the  funeral  without  further  notice.  No 
flowers. 

• 

Announcements:  "Prusias,"  a  romance  of  ancient  Rome  un- 
der the  Republic,  by  Ernst  Eckstein,  translated  from  the  German 
by  Clara  Bell,  has  just  been  issued  by  William  Gottsberger  &  Co., 
of  New  York. The  Musical  Observer,  lately  started  in  Bos- 
ton, is  said  to  be  proving  a  success.  It  is  well  gotten  up,  and  bids 
fair  to  become  as  good  a  representative  ol  American  musical  in- 
terests as  the  Dramatic  Times  is  of  the  stage. The  Critic  and 

Good  Literature  of  February  gth  contains  letters  from  many  of  the 
best  known  writers  in  America,  in  answer  to  the  quesion,  "Should 
authors  be  paid  cash  down,  or  a  percentage  on   the  sale  of  their 

books?  "  The  views  expressed  are  varied  and  interesting. The 

finest  poem  which  Mr.  Whittier  has  written  for  a  long  time  will 
shortly  appear  in  Harper s  Weekly.  It  is  entitled,  "Banished," 
and  is  to  accompany  a  beautiful  drawing  by  Mr.  Abbey,  which  re- 
presents a  mournful  group  of  Quakers  driven  from  the  Massachu- 
setts shores  by  the  persecutors  of  1660. It  is   reported  that 

Signor  Edmondo  di  Amicis,  the  accomplished  Italian  author,  is 
coming  to  this  country,  not  only  to  write  a  book  about  America, 
but  also  to  give  a  course  of  lectures.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
guaranteed  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  lire,  whatever  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  lectures.  He  will,  moreover,  receive  a  share  of  any 
profits  that  may  accrue. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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COBWEBS. 


Charity  is  an  indispensable  section  of  the  back-bone  of 
society.  Were  all  the  poor'suddenly  made  comfortable; 
if  it  should  rain  flour,  and  bacon,  and  coal;  if  the  whole 
community  were  to  go  cross-eyed  and  buy  all  the  mon- 
strosities in  fancy-work  offered  for  sale  by  indigent  gentle- 
women; if  our  millionaires  had  themselves  hashed  up  in 
one  huge  chopping-bowl,  and  the  auriferous  particles 
evenly  divided  among  the  citizens ;  in  short,  if  there  were 
no  occasion  for  charity,  what  would  become  of  the  pos- 
sessors of  amateur  talent?  They  would  certainly  burst. 
Or  perhaps  they  would  form  a  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  Deserving  Indigent,  and  thus  create  a  class  who  should 
give  them  an  excuse  for  the  exercise  of  their  gifts. 

There  _  is  so  much  that  is  utterly  vague  and  purposeless 
in  all  social  gatherings  that  an  object  in  view,  a  raison  d  'e/re, 
is  a  veritable  oasis  in  a  desert.  It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  rise 
in  an  assembly  of  his  friends  and  give  the  last  act  of 
"  Lucia  "  in  the  small,  sitting-room  tenor  that  sounds  so 
big  to  him.  One's  friends  always  talk,  and — being  one's 
friends — do  not  consider  the  super-protestation  of  applause 
as  necessary.  But  this  same  man  has  visions  by  night,  and 
wild  imaginings  by  day,  of  delighted  multitudes  hanging 
on  his  little  high  C  with  real,  audible,  rapturous  enthusi- 
asm. In  charity  he  hopes  to  find  fulfillment  of  his  dreams. 
But  this  kind  of  long-fermented  benevolence  is  apt,  like 
an  over-loaded  gun,  to  recoil.  That  is  to  say,  it  often 
works  backward,  and  the  people  who  sing  are  more  bene- 
fited than  the  people  who  are  sung  for. 

It  was  really  very  jolly  at  the  B.'s  the  other  night.  The 
B.'s  are  wealthy  people  who  honestly  take  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  interest  in  all  matters  of  culture  and  of  charity. 
Of  course,  they  are  rather  eccentric  in  this  respect,  but 
other  people  admire  although  they  do  not  emulate  them. 
They  gave  an  amateur  concert  to  which  all  the  world 
flocked.  It  was  for  culture  and  charity  combined,  and 
was  worth  twice  the  admission  fee  to  those  who  could 
manage  to  see  or  hear,  and  three  times  as  much  to  those 
who  could  not.  For,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  pro- 
gramme, which  was  excellent  and  beautifully  carried  out, 
it  is  no  common  experience  to  be  crushed  to  a  jelly  by  a 
fashionable,  full-dress,  good-natured  crowd,  seeing  noth- 
ing but  the  back  of  your  neighbor,  and  deafened  with 
floods  of  small  talk  from  everywhere — while  from  a  not-to- 
be-located  corner  there  arises  at  irrational  intervals,  on 
which  the  programme  throws  no  light,  like  a  spooky  voice 
from  the  spirit  land,  a  plaintive  tootle-tootle,  or  gurgling 
trill,  or  giddy  tra-la-la.  It  was  like  trying  to  witness  from 
behind  a  grove  a  pyrotechnical  display,  of  which  only  oc- 
casional stray  and  high-flown  rockets  could  possibly  be 
visible. 

— * — 

One  mignonne  miss  had  a  little  fun  out  of  it.  She  gave 
a  bright  recitation  which  was  enjoyed  by  those  who  could 
hear  it  over  the  din  of  conversation.  After  the  concert 
was  over  she  was  much  congratulated.  Some  of  her  friends 
who  had  not  studied  their  programmes,  and  had  seen — not 
heard — her  from  a  distance,  complimented  her  warmly  on 
the  success  of  her  song.  The  young  lady,  who  is  as  quick- 
witted as  she  is  pretty,  enjoyed  the  joke  and  accepted  the 
compliments  smilingly — leaving  her  friends  to  gasp  with 
astonishment  when  they  discovered  their  mistake  later  on. 

Lent,  this  year,  will  be  a  season  for  study  and  medita- 
tion. The  last  craze,  which  will  reach  its  zenith  this  com- 
ing summer,  is  the  passion  for  palmistry  and  fortune-telling. 
It  is  one  which  requires  a  little  reading  and  a  trifle  of 
thought.  During  the  solemn  hours  in  the  Lent  just  at 
hand,  our  society  belles  will  "  cram  "  on  these  subjects  for 
the  summer  campaign.  In  auld  lang  syne  the  fortune-tell- 
ing witch  was  wrinkled,  and  shriveled,  and  barefoot.  She 
had  bleary  eyes  and  skinny  hands,  and  sent  unpleasant 
shivers  up  and  down  your  body.  We  are  improving  on 
these  things.  The  fortune-telling  witch  of  to-day  has  red 
lips  and  bright  eyes,  a  soft,  little,  white  hand,  with  rosy, 

Eolished  nails,  and  an  electric  battery  in  every  finger-tip. 
he  wears  dainty  French  slippers  and  a  coquettish  smile, 
and  carries  a  lace  umbrella  with  a  rose-pink  lining  big 
enough  to  tint  a  whole  summer  afternoon  for  two.  Besides 
all  this,  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  modern  witch  is  twice 
as  likely  to  reveal  to  you  the  true  image  of  your  tempo- 
rarily loved  one  as  was  ever  the  ancient  article.  And  then, 
too,  with  this  change,  men  have  grown  more  self-sacrificing 
and  humane.  Instead  of  burning  witches  at  the  stake,  as 
they  used  to  do  in  olden  time,  men  now  lead  them  to  the 
altar,  and  mayhap,  most  likely,  dance  a  sort  of  "  witches' 
dance  "  for  them  forever  after. 


It  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  despised,  this  having  one's 
fortune  told  by  a  society  amateur.  In  fact,  it  is  rather  an 
exhilarating  amusement.  It  is  also  very  nice  to  have  your 
character  read.  Suppose  you  are  a  susceptible  man — of 
course,  you  are  not — and  that  a  beautiful  young  lady  is 
about  to  read  your  character  for  you.  You  seat  yourself 
in  just  the  least  bit  of  a  flutter,  presenting  first  one  hand 
and  then  another  for  her  view.  It  takes  two  to  play  the 
game — two  hands,  I  mean,  the  left  for  the  emotions  and 
the  right  for  the  sterner  qualities.  The  minute  she  begins 
to  talk  you  feel  that  the  situation  is  horribly  personal,  and 
begin  to  fear  that  perhaps  there  is  something  in  this  palm- 
istry, after  all.  She  takes  one  of  your  hands,  palm  upward, 
in  both  of  hers,  and  carefully  scans  the  lines  and  creases. 
She  tries  to  look  purely  scientific — and  fails.  You  try  to 
look  humorously  skeptical — and  fail.  In  spite  of  yourself 
you  are  a  little  anxious  as  to  what  she  will  say,  and  you 
suddenly  perceive  that  your  hand  is  larger,  redder,  and  al- 
together less  attractive  than  you  ever  thought  it  before. 
You  mentally  apologize  for  the  fact.  As  you  do  so,  she 
paralyzes  you  with  a  meaning  smile.  Your  hair  begins  to 
rise,  and  you  wonder  if  she  can  tell  where  you  were  last 
night.  It  is  only  your  guilty  conscience — the  smile  is  part 
of  the  programme.  Then  she  knits  her  brows,  half-closes 
her  eyes,  and  assumes  that  profoundly  searching  look  which 
women  often  use  when  they  haven't  an  idea  on  earth,  and 
don't  know  what  to  say  next.    You  are  deceived  by  it,  and 


begin  to  have  a  respect  for  her  intelligence.  Then  she 
tells  you  that  the  mound  of  Mars  is  wonderfully  developed. 
You  are  proud,  courageous,  fearless.  You  straighten  your- 
self up,  forget  all  about  the  red  hands,  and  admire  the  girl 
for  her  penetration.  She  goes  on  about  the  mounds  of 
Mercury,  Venus,  Apollo,  Jupiter,  and  of  the  moon — life- 
line, heart-line,  head-line,  and  line  of  success.  She  tells 
you  that  you  are  generous  to  a  fault,  that  it  is  your  fate  that 
all  women  should  love  you.  She  says  that  you  have  a 
brilliantly  successful  career  before  you,  and  that  your  heart 
is  your  strong  suit,  but,  happily,  kept  in  check  by  your 
great  intelligence.  You  go  all  to  pieces,  ask  innumerable 
questions,  and  become  gelatinous  with  gallant  appreciation 
of  her  wit  and  cleverness.  She  answers  you  with  nods, 
sighs,  shrugs,  and  non-committal  interjections.  In  fact, 
she  is  away  beyond  her  depth,  and  the  one  clever  thing 
that  she  does  is  to  look  wise  and  conceal  it. 

You  leave  her  with  an  unsatisfied  yearning.  You  don't 
know  what's  the  matter  with  you.  You  think  without  re- 
gretting it  that  possibly  you  are  in  love  with  this  girl,  who 
certainly  understands  you  better  than  any  one.  The  fact  is, 
you  have  been  started  on  a  line  of  introspection  and  self- 
inquiry,  and  you  haven't  the  courage  to  finish  the  task  by 
yourself  so  nobly  begun  by  the  young  lady.  You  go  off 
and  smoke,  and  build  castles  in  the  air  about  this  girl  who 
appreciates  you.  When  you  come  back  she  is  holding  an- 
other fellow's  hand — just  as  she  held  yours.  You  ap- 
proach— she  is  saying  to  him  the  self-same  things  she  said 
to  you. 

You  retire,  in  a  cold,  polite  rage,  from  her  false,  perfidi- 
ous presence.  That  night  you  drink  a  little  more  than  you 
meant  to.  Before  you  are  led  to  bed  you  tell  your  male 
associates  that  for  many  years  you  have  had  a  wide  and 
varied  experience  with  women,  and  that  you  know  by  per- 
sonal experience  that  they  are  all — all  vain,  immoral,  de- 
ceitful, and  dangerous.  Next  day,  next  week,  or  next 
month,  according  to  your  temperament,  you  will  do  ex- 
actly the  same  thing  over  again.  Here  endeth  the  fir6t 
lesson  in  palmistry. 

That  reminds  me  of  a  good  joke,  told  on  himself,  by  a 
gentleman  known  to  his  friends  as  "  William": 

"  You  see,"  said  William,  "  we  were  storm-bound  in 
that  house  for  over  two  mortal  weeks,  and  that  Boston  girl 
was  there  all  the  time.  I  hated  her,  and  she  hated  me, 
and  we  used  to  lay  for  each  other  from  morning  till  night. 
I  was  getting  rather  the  best  of  it  in  a  quiet  way,  when, 
one  night,  she  offered  to  read  my  character  by  my  hands. 
Like  a  fool  I  let  her  do  it.  Well,  if  that  girl  didn't  most 
eternally  score  me,  I'm  an  Injun.  She  turned  loose  a  flood 
of  Boston  learning  on  me,  and,  under  pretense  of  reading; 
my  hand,  she  gave  me  a  character  that  would  have  ruined 
anybody  in  less  than  a  minute.  The  worst  of  it" — here 
William  scratched  his  head  and  shook  it — "  the  worst  of 
it  is,  she  told  me  a  lot  of  things  I  knew  myself,  but  thought 
nobody  else  did.  But  if  reason  holds  its  throne,  ana  I 
hope  it  will,  you  may  take  my  head  for  a  foot-ball  if  I  ever 
let  another  woman  see  the  inside  of  my  hand." 


The  other  day  I  saw  a  gentleman  out  calling  in  the  after- 
noon. He  had  on  a  black  broadcloth  coat,  pale  lavender 
gloves,  and  boots  that  were  boots.  The  Christian  name 
on  his  visiting  card  was  a  pagan  one — old  Roman,  like  his 
nose — and  he  wore  that  name  parted  in  the  middle.  He 
carried  a  cane  of  before-the-war  pattern,  and  was  invest- 
ed, by  reason  of  a  consciousness  that  his  cut  was  ancient, 
with  a  sort  of  deprecating  dignity.  He  didn't  seem  to  be 
quite  at  his  ease  until  he  looked  into  his  hat.  Then  he 
braced  up,  like  a  man  who  knows  his  world  and  is  prepared 
to  be  as  stylish  as  anybody.  What  was  it?  Just  a  hat- 
band— nothing  more.  A  hat-band  on  which  some  kindly 
feminine  fingers  had  broidered  the  five  initials  of  his  awful 
name,  and  wreathed  them  with  forget-me-nots.  And  as  he 
looked  at  it,  he  seemed  to  say  to  himself: 

"  By  my  boots,  madame,  a  man  who  can  have  a  thing 
like  that  done  for  him  is  fit  to  take  any  position — and 
maintain  it." 

The  very  same  day  I  had  another  hat-band  experience. 
By  the  way,  a  hat-band,  in  the  latest  acceptation  of  the 
term,  is  not  a  hat-hand,  but  a  piece  of  ribbon  fastened 
within  the  crown.  I  met,  in  a  shop,  a  young  man  who  had 
been,  in  happier  days,  a  dudelet  among  the  Southern  chiv- 
alry of  this  city.  Now,  alack!  he  is  shabby,  unkempt, 
unshaven,  and  almost  out  at  the  elbows.  Some  say  it  is 
genius;  some  say  it  is  whisky;  some  say  it  is  plain,  simple 
shiftlessness.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  is  like  the  new  City 
Hall — a  grand  young  ruin,  with  an  impressive  style  and 
nothing  to  back  it  up. 

I  talked  with  him  a  little.  Presently  I  saw  him  straighten 
up  proudly,  and  beam  a  'latitudinal  smile  into  his  hat.  I 
looked  at  the  hat.  It  was  ancient  and  greasy.  I  looked 
within  it.  There  was  the  universal  hat-band,  worked  with 
the  Southron's  initials  intertwined  amid  the  sempiternal 
forget-me-nots. 

Oh  1  woman,  woman !  There  is  no  man  so  old,  or  so 
shabby,  or  so  fallen  from  his  high  estate,  that  some 
gentle  soul  among  you  will  not  warm  his  weary  heart  with 
a  hat-band,  broidered  with  forget-me-nots. 


One  more.  I  was  in  a  car  with  a  couple  of  shop-girls. 
One  of  them  fell  upon  her  companion,  and,  in  a  long,  gig- 
glesome  whisper,  proposed  some  larking  scheme. 

"  No,"  said  number  two,  looking  straight  before  her  with 
abroad,  far-away,  chewing-gum  smile;  "no,' I  can't.  I 
got  to  stay  home.  I'm  worlun'  a  hat-band  for  my  feller — 
and  it's  a  daisy.  Forget-me-nots  on  it,  and  don't  you  for- 
get it." 

In  vain  did  number  one  entreat.  Number  two  remained 
firm  to  her  hat-band  and  her  purpose.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it,  there  is  a  mysterious  charm  about  the  hat-band. 

Arachne. 

A  new  source  of  caoutchouc  has  been  discovered  in 
Southern  India.  This  is  a  plant  called  Parameria  glcmdit- 
lifera,  which  seems  to  be  a  native  of  the  forests  of  Cochin 
China.  In  China  it  is  known  as  tuchung.  The  twigs  of 
the  plant  contain  caoutchouc  in  abundance. 


OUR    CHESS    COLUMN. 

Problems  and  Other  Topics  of  Interest  in  the  King  of  Games. 

[  All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addressed 
to  "Chess  Editor  Argonaut,  No.  21 15  Fillmore  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal."] 

Problem  by  Thomas  Randell. 
WHITE. 


BLACK. 
Checkmate  in  four  moves. 

Van  t'  Kruy's  Opening. 
The  following  interesting  and  high-class  game  was  played  in  the 
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fifth  round  of  the  Berlin  Tourney, 
and  Herr  Tschigorin : 

Black. 
Herr  Tschigorin 
1— P  KB4 
2-P  K3 
3-Kt  KB3 
4-P  QKt3 
5— B  Rt2 
6— P  64  (a) 
7-B  Q3 
8—  Castles 
9— QKt  Q2 
10— Kt  K5  (b) 
II— P  x  Kt  (c) 
12  -P  x  P 
13— B  x  Kt 
14— B  Kt2 
15-R  B3 
16—  R  Kt3  (dl 
17-Kt  B3 
18— Q  02 
19— R  QB  sq 
20— B  R3 
21 — Kt  K  sq 
22— Q  QB2  (e) 

23-P  04 
24— B  x  B 
25— R  R3 
26-Kt  O3  (f ) 
27-Kt  B5  (g) 

2S— P  X  P 

>9-R  B3 


1881,  between  Mr.  fames  Mason 


White. 
30— P  x  QP 
31  -B  B4 
32—  R  K2 
33-B  K5 
34— OR  Ksq 
35— Q  Kt3 
36-P  B4 
37-R  QB  sq 
3S-Q  Kt4 
39— KR  QB2 
40— Q  Kt3 
41  -Q  KB3  (i)    41 
42 — Q  Kt2 
43— Q  K2 
44— P  Kt4 
45-P  x  P  (j) 

46— qp  x  Kt 

47 — K  R  sq 
48— Q  Kt2 
49— R  B6(l) 


Black. 
30-PxP 

3'-Q  Q2 
32— R  k  sq 
33-R  QB3  (h) 
34-P  Kt3 
35-KR  K3 
36— R  R  sq 
37-R  R6 
38-R  R4 
39— Q  Kt4 
40 — R  K2 

R  (K2)  R2 
42-Q  Kt5 
43-R  R6 
44 — R  K2 
45— Kt  x  B 
46- Q  05  ch  (k) 
47— R  K6 
48— K  B2 
49-Q  06 


50— R  x  KKtP  50— R  K8  ch 
51— R  x  R  51— P  x  R 

52— Q  x  KtPch  52—  K  B  sq 


White. 
Mr.  Mason. 

i-P  K3 

2— P  r 

3-Kf 

4— B  K2 

5 — Castles 

6— P  B4 

7-Kt  B3 

8-P  QKt3 

9— B  Kt2 
10— Kt  QKt5 
11— Kt  x  B 
12— Kt  Q2 
13— Kt  x  Kt 
14— P  B3 
15— P  x  P 
16— B  R3 
17— R  B2 
18-Q  Kt3 
19— R  0  sq 

20— B  Kt4 
21— B  B  sq 
22-B  03 
23-R  QB  sq 

24-P.  B5 
25— Q  x  B 
26— P  Kt3 
27— B  Q2 
28— P  x  P 
29— P  K4 

(a)  Not  good.     B  to  K2  should  be  played. 

(b)  B  to  K2  is  best. 

(c)  Kt  takes  Kt,  though  the  position  yielded  thereby  illustrates 
the  weakness  of  his  opening,  is  preferable. 

(d)  Ingenious  and  sufficient  for  the  occasion.  It  intends  Q  to 
Kt4  as  an  answer  to  17  B  takes  P. 

(e)  Completing  a  series  of  moves  which  rehabilitate  him  some- 
what. Nevertheless  K3  continues  to  be  a  weak  spot,  and  his  game 
generally  has  not  a  healthy  appearance. 

(f)  Apparently  the  best  mode  of  getting  the  Knight  into  play, 
but  the  conformation  of  the  game  is  such  that  there  is  no  particu- 
lar vocation  for  this  piece. 

(g)  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  P  takes  P. 

(h)  R  to  B2,  intending  a  defensive  policy,  is  to  be  preferred. 

(i)  By  the  light  of  this  move  it  will  be  seen  that  all  future 
chances  are  with  White.  Black's  attacking  line  of  play,  though 
not  absolutely  unsound,  has  therefore  been  of  no  advantage  to 
him.  He  ought  now  to  withdraw  his  forces,  and  through  not 
adopting  that  course  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  comes  to  him. 

(i)  A  powerful  stroke. 

(k)  Q  takes  BP,  whether  before  or  after  checking,  leaves  Black 
with  a  lost  game,  and  the  same  of  any  other  line  of  play. 

(1)  Quiet,  out  effective. 

The  words  "white "and  "black,"  designating  the  ends  of  the 
board  in  our  last  week's  diagram,  became  transposed.  They  should 
have  been  placed  "  eend  for  eend." 


53— R  KKtsq 
54— Q  Kt2 
55-Q  x  Q 

56— R  K  sq 
57— K  Kt2 
58-K  Kt3 
59— K  Kt4 


53-Q  Kc  < 
54— R  OB2 
55  -P  x  Q 
55-R  B5 
57— R  B7  ch 
58— R  E6  ch 
Resigns. 


Obscure  Intimations. 

"  The  Way  of  the  World." — Declined. 

"Why  the  Leaves  turn  Red." — Declined. 

"A  Lover's  Lament," — Declined. 

"  Cheap  Literature." — Declined. 

"  T'he  Future." — Declined. 

"Ascending  Mount  Shasta." — Declined. 

"  Niagara  in  Winter." — Declined. 

"  W.  D.  H.,"  City. — I.  The  Book-Buyer  is  published  monthly, 
by  Charles  Scribner  s  Sons,  New  York,  at  a  subscription  price  of 
fifty  cents  a  year.  2.  The  Critic  and  Good  Literature  is  published 
weekly,  at  18  and  20  Astor  Place,  New  York,  at  a  subscription 
price  of  three  dollars  a  year.  3.  He  is  still  alive;  a  letter  addiessed 
care  of  G.  &  C.  Merriam,  Springfield,  Mass.,  would  find  him. 

"  Nicholas  of  Damascus." — In  the  first  part  of  the  letter  "  Cock- 
aigne "  explained  what  he  meant  by  "  fast,"  and  that  the  word  did 
not  possess  in  England  the  odium  attaching  to  it  in  America.  You 
had  better  read  his  letter  over  again. 

"AReader,"  writes:  "Will  you  kindly  club  your  society  corre- 
spondent for  his  or  her  disgust  for  English?  Witness:  'Au 
desespoir,' 'beau  monde,'  'musicale,'  'place  aux  dames,' 'on  dit,' 
'un  fait  accompli,' etc.  Is  not  English  quite  good  enough?  "  We 
think  English  is  good  enough  for  any  one — even  for  "society" 
people  and  "  society  "  writers. 

"  E.  A.  S.  P." — Thanks;  we  have  read  it  with  interest. 

"C.  A.W." — The  poem,  "  The  Chemisette,"  should  not  have 
been  credited  to  the  Judge.  It  appeared  in  a  collection  of  verse 
entitled,  "  Lyrics  by  the  Letter  H.,"  which  was  published  in  1854. 

"  Lilian." — Much  obliged,  but  we  are  afraid  to  print  any  more. 
They  come  now  in  battalions. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    INNER   MAN. 

In  France,  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
World,  a  cook  serves  a  regular  apprenticeship. 
He  learns  at  the  beginning  to  make  pastry,  and 
during  the  first  year  or  two  he  receives  little  or 
nothing  for  his  labor.  In  fact,  he  is  obliged  to 
pay  in  some  of  the  best  establishments,  when 
he  has  become  a  competent  pastry  cook  he  is 
taught  to  make  sauces  and  dressings.  From  this 
time  on  he  gradually  learns  the  various  branches, 
and  if  fortunate  he  may  become  a  chef  after  work- 
ing ten  years  at  the  art.  Then  he  presides  at  the 
head  of  some  establishment,  but  his  work  is  still 
of  the  most  arduous  nature  unless  he  be  chef  in  a 
private  family.  In  a  hotel,  restaurant,  or  large 
clubhe  has  the  following  assistants:  Second  cook, 
roast  cook,  cold-meat  cook,  lirst  butcher,  second 
butcher,  and  night  cook.  Nearly  every  wealthy 
family  in  French  cities  has  its  chef.  In  Paris  no 
establishment  with  any  pretensions  is  without 
this  functionary.  There  many  gentlemen  give 
their  chefs  a  certain  amount  of  money,  out  of 
which  they  are  to  furnish  the  table  and  retain  the 
balance.  This  incites  them  to  economize.  Oth- 
ers pay  a  salary  which  amounts  to  five  thousand 
francs  in  many  instances — a  sum  which  will  go 
very  far  in  that  sunny  land,  besides,  ihere  are 
often  perquisites  attached  to  the  office.  The  Em- 
peror William  has  a  French  cook  named  Dubois, 
to  whom  he  pays  a  large  salary.  He  is  relieved 
every  other  month  by  an  assistant,  and  goes  to 
Paris  regularly  during  his  vacation.  For  twenty- 
five  years  he  has  held  this  position,  and  he  now 
holds  the  rank  of  a  commandant  in  the  army,  with 
none  of  the  duties,  but  all  of  the  advantages  an- 
nexed, including  retirement  and  pension  after  a 
certain  age.  In  this  country  a  number  of  families 
have  imported  French  cooks,  and  the  larger  ho- 
tels and  restaurants  have  had  them  for  many  years. 
Hut  the  chefs  in  private  families  are  very  few  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  affluent  people  here. 
Among  the  New  York  chefs  who  have  been 
here  the  longest  are  D.  Piretti,  now  of  the  Park 
Avenue  Hotel,  and  Charles  Kenhofer,  of  Del- 
monico's  Twenty-sixth  Street  place.  The  former, 
although  an  Italian  by  birth,  has  the  French 
schooling,  and  has  been  in  New  York  twenty-six 
years.  He  was  for  seven  years  with  F.  Martinez 
in  the  old  Maison  Doree,  Union  Square.  He 
cooked  at  one  time  for  Mr.  Sherman,  the  banker; 
again  for  James  Gordon  Bennett,  and  he  opened 
the  Gilsey  House.  The  Buckingham  Hotel  and 
the  Union  Club  have  known  his  art.  For  twenty- 
two  years  Charles  Renhofer  has  presided  over  the 
kitchen  of  one  of  the  Delmonico  restaurants.  He 
opened  the  Fourteenth  Street  house  in  1866. 
Among  the  persons  who  keep  a  chef  are  ex-Mayor 
Havemeyer,  for  whom  jule  Bivien  cooks.  Madame 
Wolf  employs  Camilo  Lopez,  the  only  Spanish 
chef  in  New  York,  who  formerly  worked  for  P. 
Lorillard.  He  receives  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  per  month.  William  Astor  has  Louis 
Cabassub,  at  a  salary  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  dollars  monthly.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  brought 
hither  at  a  fancy  price  a  Parisian,  by  name  Gran- 
det,  to  superintend  his  cuisine.  Cornelius  Van- 
derbilt employs  August  Schelcher,  whose  uncle 
Edward  has  charge  of  the  Grand  Union  at  Sara- 
toga. For  P.  Lorillard,  Victor  Bafnev  acts  as 
private  c/uf&t  the  rate  of  one  thousand"  six  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year.  Adrien  Tenu  prepares  Jay 
Gould's  dainty  dishes.  His  salary  is  about  one 
thousand  four  hundred  dollars.  Emile  Hederer 
is  employed  by  Mrs.  F.  Neilson.  Louis  Peugnaud 
cooks  for  D.  O.  Mills,  and  Eugene  Mercier  lor  his 
son.  They  receive  one  thousand  two  hundred 
dollars  each.  David  Wetmore  employs  Gallic 
William  H.  Fearing  has  the  services  of  Pierre 
Reitz  as  private  cook.  Mr.  Dana,  when  keeping 
house,  generally  employs  Albert  Gatti.  Judge 
Hilton,  Mrs.  Paran  Stevens,  Mr.  Sheldon,  Mr. 
Langdon,  and  others,  employ  private  cooks. 
The  reports  of  the  immense  salaries  paid  here  for 
this  class  of  work  have  often  been  fictitious.  Very 
few  private  chefs  receive  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum.  In  hotels  and  restau- 
rants, where  their  tasks  are  much  more  arduous, 
two  thousand  dollars  is  considered  a  fair  salary. 
However,  it  is  said  to  be  a  fact  not  generally 
known  that  in  a  private  family  the  cook  makes  a 
percentage  upon  the  price  of  provisions  consumed, 
as  he  is  at  liberty  to  carry  the  trade  whither  he 
chooses.  The  preparation  and  cooking  of  the 
food  for  a  family  is  done  almost  wholly  by  the 
chef  in  person,  and  where  the  number  of  members 
is  small  the  highest  perfection  of  the  art  can  be 
attained.  The  taste  of  each  one  is  known  pre- 
cisely, and  the  intelligence  goes  far  in  making  the 
dishes  tempting.  Furthermore,  a  few  portions 
can  be  better  served  than  a  large  number.  So 
more  dainty  and  rare  luxuries  can  be  had  than 
most  public  tables  are  willing  to  keep  on  hand. 
However,  the  tastes  of  regular  habitues  of  a  pub- 
lic table  are  soon  learnecf  by  the  chef  and  then 
there  can  be  little  difference  between  the  two, 
provided  the  artists  at  the  range  are  equally  ex- 
pert. The  French  cooks  here  say  that  there  is 
every  excellence  in  a  first-class  table  in  this  city 
which  can  be  found  on  Parisian  boards.  They 
record  a  great  improvement  in  the  last  ten  years. 
Not  only  have  more  and  better  varieties  of  meats 
and  vegetables  come  to  this  market,  but  public 
taste  has  improved  in  these  matters.  The  great 
advance  has  been  in  the  excellence  of  sauces, 
dressing,  and  manner  and  style  of  service.  The 
demand  has  brought  a  supply.  Many  epicures 
who  have  resided  abroad  for  extended  periods  of 
time  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  tables  of  the 
restaurateurs  they  frequent.  Among  the  cooks 
favorably  known  in  this  city  are  Felix  Deliee,  of 
the  New  York  Club,  and  President  of  the  Soqiete 
Culinaire  Philanthropigue;  Henry  Dupin,  of  the 
Union  League  Club;  Ferdinand  Fere,  of  the  As- 
tor House;  Charles  Lallouette,  of  the  Bucking- 
ham Hotel;  Just  Lallement.  of  the  Everett  House; 
A.  Caron,  of  the  Hoffman  House;  Louis  Cuppin- 
ger,  formerly  of  the  White  House.  The  cooks,  as 
a  class,  are  a  jovial  class.  The  old  monks  are  not 
described  as  more  rotund,  rosy,  and  merry  than 
these  men.  With  their  clean  white  caps,  and 
jackets,  and  smiling  faces,  they  present  pictures 
of  pleasant  contentment  and  thrift.  The  quali- 
ties which  are  indispensable  to  the  chef  of  a  large 
establishment  are  executive  ability,  methodical 
and  precise  habits,  and  some  knowledge  of  ac- 
counts. 


It  is  asserted  that   there  have  never  been  more 
sheets  hawked  about  Paris  than  at 
sometimes  the  police  seize  them. 


THE    TUNEFUL   LIAR. 

Telephonic. 
Hello!    Hello!    My  darling  Nell, 
I  know  your  touch  upon  the  bell; 
It  thrilled,  as  often  does  my  heart 
When  you  your  loving  glances  dart. 
I  can't  hear,  dearest.     Louder!     Yell! 
Speak  lower,  loved  one,  you  must  spell, 
For  what  you  say  I  can  not  tell, 
We  are  so  very  far  apart — 

Hello!     Hello! 
I'm  at  the  office  and  must  sell — 
What  do  you  say?     To  go  to — well? 
Good  gracious!     Tell  me  who  thou  art? 
"Shut  up,  young  feller,  and  depart! 
I  want  the  druggist — calomel!" 

Hello!     Hello! 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 

Orthographical. 
A  young  lady  said  to  her  beau, 
"  I'm  glad  the  sneau's  coming  down  seau. 
Because  now,  I  kneau, 
We'll  a  sleigh  riding  geau, 
So  hail  to  the  beautiful  sneau!  " 
The  youth  shook  his  head  and  he  sighed. 
"  I'm  sorry,"  he  sadly  replighed ; 
"  I  can't  hire  a  sleign, 
For  I'm  dead  broke  to-deigh, 
And  the  pleasure  to  us  is  denighed." 

— Somervitle  Journal. 

A  Bunch  of  Roses. 
Sweet  rose,  in  thee  the  summer  bides : 
Thy  deep  red  breast  a  secret  hides, 
Which  none  may  know  but  that  dear  she 
Whose  eyes  are  stars  lit  up  for  me. 
Red  rose,  unto  her  sweetly  speak 
And  glow  against  her  burning  cheek — 
Breathe  this  into  her  shell-like  ear: 
"  Thou  mak'st  it  summer  all  the  year." 
(On  receiving  bill  from  florist) 
Great  Scott!    List  to  my  heart's  dull  thud! 
Those  Jacks  a  dollar  cost  a  bud; 
And  she  is  now  my  rival's  bride. 
I  still  must  wear  that  ulster  tried!    — Life, 

An  Old  Song  Adapted  to  the  Year. 
Why  don't  the  girls  propose,  papa? 

Why  don't  the  girls  propose? 
Each  one  seems  coming  to  the  point, 

And  then  away  she  goes. 
Though  'tis  their  privilege  this  year, 

As  everybody  knows, 
They  flirt  in  quite  an  awful  way, 

But,  oh,  they  won't  propose. 

I've  read  the  latest  fashions, 

I  can  talk  of  plait  and  frill, 
And  discuss  the  newest  color 

With  a  quite  consummate  skill; 
I  am  011  fait  on  bonnets, 

Know  a  thing  or  two  of  hose, 
And  I  seem  to  interest  them, 

But  they  won't — they  won't  propose. 

That  most  feminine  of  columns 

In  the  excellent  Bazar, 
Where  the  queerest  sort  of  queries 

About  making  dresses  are, 
I  have  studied  with  attention, 

Till  one  really  would  suppose 
That  my  language  must  attract  them, 

Yet  still  they  won't  propose. 

I've  practiced  charming  innocence, 

And  weeping  at  the  play; 
And  I  can  drop  my  eyelids 

In  a  most  engaging  way; 
I've  studied  hard  to  blush  and  lisp 

My  "yes  "es  and  my  "  no  "s, 
And  smiled  with  sweet  persistence; 

But  they  will  not  propose. 

It's  really  very  hard,  papa; 

There's  cause  for  just  complaint. 
I'm  even  trying  to  teach  myself 

The  way  to  scream  and  faint; 
But  while  I  practice  every  art, 

Too  fast  the  leap-year  goes. 
Why  don't  the  girls  propose,  papa? 

Why  don't  the  girls  propose?    — Pitch. 

The  Cat  Show. 
Come,  get  your  hats  and  coats,  boys,  and  let  us 

all  go 
To  see  the  funny  creatures  at  the  great  cat  show! 
Scratch  cats,  Thomas  cats,  pussy  cats,  and  all 
Yellow  cats,  and  cats  that  shriek  upon  the  garden 

wall; 
Cats   that    sing  in   alto  notes  which  pierce   the 

listening  ear. 
Loud  enough  for  people  half  a  mile  away  to  hear; 
Pet  cats,   and  tabby  cats,  and  cats  that  love  to 

fight, 
Cats  that  wander  through  the  streets  very  late  at 

night; 
Big  cats,  stout  cats,  cats  that  fiercely  squall, 
Little  kits  that  seem  to  be  almost  no  cats  at  all; 
Maltese,  and  tortoise  shells,  and  cats  with  green 

eyes; 
Fat  cats,  lean  cats,  and  cats  so  wondrous  wise; 
Speckled  cats,  striped  cats,  with  coats  sleek  and 

nice; 
Sly  cats,  of  rare  skill  at  catching  rats  and  mice; 
Bob-tailed,  squirrel-tailed,  bow-legged  beasts; 
Cats  that  make  of  stolen  meat  the  most  majestic 

feasts; 
Cats  with  fur  like  buffalo  or  hair  fine  as  silk, 
And  cats  that  fatten  cheerfully  on  rich  condensed 

milk. 

What  a  strange,  elastic  beast  our  ordinary  cat ! 
Drop  him  from  the  housetop  and  you'd  thmkhe'd 

fall  flat : 
See  him  light  so  gracefully  on  all  his  four  feet, 
And  scamper  like  a  lightning  flash  away  down 

the  street! 
Whatever  woeful  accidents  this  animal  befall, 
You  can't  hurt  a  Thomas  cat  by  any  means  at  all ; 
You  hit  him  with  a  shovel  or  a  poker  on  his  head, 
And  leave  him  stretched  upon  the  ground,  appear- 
.-rape    ing  to  be  dead; 
Soon   he   gathers    up  himself  and  calmly   walks 

away, 
And  goes  to  play  with  other  cats,  and   spends  a 

happy  day; 
On  knocks,  and  blows,  and  kicks,  and  cuffs  the 

creature  simply  thrives, 
For  every  cat,  as  is  well  known,  has  just  nine 

lives.  —  New  York  Liar, 


THuMAa  ri-viUfc.,  Analytic  *_iicuiiai,  ^renounces  the 
GIANT  BAKING  POWDER  nearly  one-third  stronger 
than  any  manufactured  or  sold  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

San  Francisco,  September  24,  1883. 
H.  E.  BOTHIN,  President  Bothin  MTg  Co. : 

Dear  Sir — After  careful  and  complete  chemical  analy- 
sis of  a  can  of  Giant  Baking  Powder,  purchased  by  us  in 
open  market,  we  find  that  it  does  not  contain  alum,  acid 
phosphate,  terra  alba,  or  any  injurious  substance,  but  is  a 
pure,  healthful  Cream  Tartar  Baking  Powder,  and  as  such 
can  recommend  it  to  consumers. 

WM.  T.  WENZELL  &  CO., 
We  concur:  Analytic  Chemists. 

R.  BEVERLY  COLE,  M.  D. 
J.  L.  MEARES,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer. 
ALFRED  W.  PERRY,  M.  D.,  )  Members  of  San 
W.  A.  DOUGLASS,  M.  D.,        \  Francisco   Board 
AUG.  ALERS,  M.  D.,  )  of  Health. 

Manufactured  by 
BOTHIN  M'F'G  COMPANY, 
17    and    19   main   Street,   San   Francisco. 
ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR  IT. 


AYE&'S 


Is  a  highly  concentrated  extract  of 
Sarsaparilla  and  other  blood-purifying 
ro*}ts,  combined  with  Iodide  of  Potas- 
sium and  Iron,  and  is  the  safest,  most  reli- 
able, and  most  economical  blood-purifier  that 
cau  be  usi-'d.  It  invariably  expels  all  blood 
poisons  from  the  system,  enriches  and  renews 
the  blood,  and  restores  its  vitalizing  power. 
It  is  the  best  known  remedy  for  Scrofula 
and  all  Scrofulous  Complaints,  Erysip- 
elas, Eczema,  Ringworm,  Blotches, 
Sores,  Boils,  Tumor?,  and  Eruptions 
of  the  Skin.,  as  also  for  all  disorders  caused 
by  a  thin  ar,d  impoverished,  or  corrupted, 
condition  of  tlia blood, such  hs  Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia,  Rheumatic  Gout,  General 
Debility,  and    Scrofulous    Catarrh. 

fnilammatory  Rheumatism  Cured. 

"AYEit's  Saksaparilla  has  cured  me  of 
the  Inflammatory  Rheumatism,  with 
which  1  have  suffered  for  many  years. 

W.  U.  MoOEE." 

Durham,  la.,  March  2,  1P82. 

PREPARED   II Y 

Dr.J.C.Ayer&Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Snld  by  all  Jiriiecists  ;  §1,  six  bottles  for  05. 


Apollmans 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"  A    necessity  at  every   Table  and  at 
every  Bar."        New  York  Tribune. 
ANNUAL  SALE,IOMILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &>  Mm.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OP    IMITATIONS. 


FOR  VILE  Uft 


A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

522  Montgomery  St.,  Pan  Francisco. 


EMS 


t  BUSINESS 
COLLECE. 

I  Ho.  24  Post  Street, 

BAN  FRAKCISCO,  CAL. 

Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute. 


JOII «  TAllOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 
ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS, 
Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.     Also,  Druggists'  Gl 


A-w^  y^  j  py  T^  Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  re- 
UU  I  /  k  ceive  free  a  costly  box  of  goods 
1  Bl  1£.L~  which  will  help  all,  of  either  sex, 
to  more  money  right  away  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
Fortunes  await  the  workers  absolutely  sure.  At  once  ad- 
dress.TmJE&Ca^Augustj^RIaine. 


GRAN  U  LA 

An  incomparable-  Food   for  Invalids  and   Children; 

oldest  and  best  health  food  known ;  delicious  as  a  diet ; 
grocers  and  druggists  sell  it.     Manufactured  by 

<>l  It  IIO'l.    UKAM  I. A  CW„  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Wholesale  Agents:  HICKOX  &  CO.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.;  WATSON,  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Or.;  H. 
JEVNE,  LOS  Angeles,  Cal. 


MISS  TRAVER  AND  MRS.  L.  A. 
K.  CLAPPE'S 

SELECT  SCHOOL 

FOll   V«1'X«   LADIES  AMI  *  E!i !  DC!  N 

At     Hastings-on-Hudson,     Westchester    County,    N.    Y. 
Number  of  pupils  limited  to  fifteen.     Send  for  catalogue. 


m.  j.  burke.       (Established  1858.)       f.  h.  burke. 

MADISON  &  BURKE, 

REAL    ESTATE   AGENTS 

And  Rent  Collcctorg. 


FIJI.I,  CIIAIiUE  TAKES  OF  REAL  ESTATE. 


401    and   403  Montgomery   Street, 

S.  W.  corner  California  St. 


NOW  READY  ciiRETtE 

" CLOTH  OF  GOLD," 

(straight  Mcsli.) 
SWEET,    DELICATE,    AND    MILD!! 

This  Cigarette  ts  made  from  the  finest  and  most  costly- 
leaf  from  that  region  ol  Virginia  particularly  adapted  for 
growing  tobacco  for  '"igarettcs.  Our  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  enables  us  to  secure  the  most  suital  le  kinds 
of  toba  co  and  thus  present  this  superior  article,  with  the 
full  assurance  THAT  ITS  EQUAL  HAS  NEVER  BE- 
FORE BEEN  OFFERED.  A  hibher  grade  Cigarette 
can  not  be  produced.  We  call  particular  attention  to  the 
superior  quality  of  our  old  brands  of  Cigarettes.  They 
can  not  be  surpassed. 

Twelve  First  Prize  Medals. 
Peerless  Tobacco  Works. 

fl'JI.  S.  KIMBALL  A  CO. 


»  TAILORING  » 

Immense  Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  St. 

».  TAILORING  » 

Cheapest  House,  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  Street. 

»  TAILORING  » 

.1.  S.  HAND,   Merchant  Tailor  ami  Clothier, 
314  Kearny  Street. 


4-11    4-13   &    415     SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

Importers  of  *H  Kind?  of  Paper. 


■  I  ■  DO  YOl'R  OVTX  STA1in\G  for  FMBROID- 

|     QnipC   ehy,  will)  our  s=r.\MPi.NG  fattbbKS   for 
IndVII^O    Ktu'ginrrton,    Athene,  Outline,    Bndd 

Work,  &c.  Easily  transferred  10  auy  fabric  or  material  aud 
can  be  used  a  Hundred  times  over.  |  O  full  Used  working 
Patterns  including  Flmvurs,  Corners,  Borders.  Scollops, 
Uniid  strips,  outline  inures,  and  your  own  initial  letters 
for  hnndlTen-n.els.hui  l..in-l-  A-c..wli»  Powder.  Padaud 
directions  for  working,  n 1 1  Mr  60  funis,  postpaid. 
Hook  of  IOO  designs  l»r  Embroidery,  Braldlnir&e  25C, 
Our  Boo;,  "Manual  of  Needlework,"  is  n  c  mpleto  In- 
structor in  Kerts-lnston,  Arnseno  and  another  bnuwhes  of 
Embroidery,  Knitting  Tat'ln,  Crocheting  Inco  .Making, 
Ac  35  cents;  Four  for  S  |  .00.  All  tlio  above  for  5  I  .00. 
Pntteii  Put*,  t'c,  *7  Barclay  Street,  Jew  York 


ANTI-FAT. 

The  Greatest  Discovery   of  the  Age  by  an 

English  lady,  who  has,  by  close  study  and  practice,  found 
a  remedy  whereby  people  of  either  sex  can  be  reduced  in 
flesh  at  the  rate  of  five  to  seven  pounds  a  month  without 
injury  to  health  or  looks,  the  skin  on  body  and  face  retain- 
ing its  smooth  appearance.  This  treatment  strengthens 
the  nerves  and  muscles,  destroying  only  the  fat,  which  is 
simply  a  watery  fluid  in  the  tissues,  producing  gout,  rheu- 
matism, incipient  paralysis,  apoplexy,  and  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  heart.  Address  ANTI-FAT,  office  box  1925, 
city. ^ 

FOTOSI  MIXING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  18th  day  of  January,  1SS4,  an 
assessment  (No.  14)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  Stares  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Wednesday,  the  twentieth  day  of  February,  1884, 
will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auc- 
tion, and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on 
Thursday,  the  thirteenth  day^of  March,  1884,  to  pay  the 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising 
and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

B^  Notice   Is  hereby   given  that  JOHN  ,1. 

NEWSOM,  of  Oakland,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal.,  and  JOHN 
GASH,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  have  renewed  their  part- 
nership as  Architects,  and  that  they  comprise  alt  ihe  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  of  NEWSOM  &  GASH. 

JOHN  J.  NEWSOM, 
JOHN  GASH. 
San  Francisco,  January  29th,  1864. 

Acknowledged  before  John  E.  Hamill,  N.  P.,  January 
30th,  1884. 

[Endorsed]  Filed  in  the  office  of  the  County  Clerk  of 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California, 
this  4th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1884. 

WILLIAM  T.  SESNON,  County  Clerk. 
By  Edward  Myers,  Deputy  Clerk. 
Office,  33  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St.,  S.  F, 
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C  P.  R-  R. 


Time  Schedule,  Friday,  February   15,   1884. 


TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


•9.30  A.M 
4.00  P.M 
8.00  A.M 
3.OO  P.M 
4.3O  P.M 
8.00   A.M 

♦4.30  P.M 
S.OO  A.M 
3.OO  P.M 
4.00  P.M 
4.30  P.M. 
7.30   A.M. 

*4.oo  P.M. 


4.00    P.M. 

7.30  A.M, 
*5-00  P.M. 
•9.3°    A.M. 

4.OO    P.M. 

8.00   A.M, 

4.OO   P.M, 

4.30    P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
IO.OO    A.M. 

3.OO    P.M, 

•5.00  P.M, 

3.OO    P.M. 

5.30  P.M. 
S.OO    A.M. 


B.OO    , 
S.OO   , 

7-3°  ' 


1  A.M. 
3.00  P.M 
4.30  P.M 
•4.00  P.M. 
7.30  A.M 
t IO.OO    A.M 


0-0°  A.M. 
3.00  P.M. 
•4.30    P.M. 


DESTINATION. 


.Antioch  and  Martinez. 
.  Benicia 


.Calistoga  and  Napa. . 
!  Colfax ." 


iDeming,  El  Paso  1  Express . . . 
and  East J  Emigrant  . 

I  Gait  and  I  via  Livennore 

I  Stockton  J  via   Martinez 

.lone 

.  Knight's  Landing 

.Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  Livtrmore  and  Plcasanton 


I    Merced,  Madera,    I    

[  Fresno,  and  Tulare  j   

.Marysville  and  Chico 

i  Mojave,  Needles,  I  Express. .  . 

I  and  East j  Emigrant  . 

.Nilesand  Hay  wards 


1  Ogden  and  1  Express 

\  East J  Emigrant 

1  Red  Bluff  I  via  Marysville. 
j  and  Tehama  1  via  Woodland.. 

.Redding 

.Sacramento,  via  Livermore. . . 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

-Sacramento  River  Steamers.. . 
.  San  Jose 


.  Vallejo  . 


.Virginia  City. 
.Woodland  .... 


•12.40  F 

9.10  A 

6.40  p 

8.40  P 

IO.IO   A.M 

*IO.IO  A.M 
6.40  P.M 
5.40  P.M 
8.40  P.M 
9.IO  1 
7-10  j 
5.40   ] 

*I2.40  I 
5.40  P.M 
IO.IO  A.M 
9.IO  P.M 
5.40  P.M 
•8.40   j 

♦12.40   P-M 

5.40   P.M 

9.10  a.  a, 

7.IO  A.K 
5.40  P. ft: 
3.40  P. a. 
9.40 

♦8.40 
8.40 
10.10 

5.40    P.N' 
6.40    P.  \ 
5.40   P.  A 
5.40  P. 
6.40  P. 
8.40  P.M 
IO.IO 
*6.00    A.M 
'3.40    P.M 
J3-40    P.M 
9.4O 
6.40    P.M 
•12.40   P. 
8.40    P.M 
IO.IO   A 
9.IO    A 
8.40    P. 
6.40    P.M 
IO.IO 


Train  leaving  San   Francisco  at  4.30  p.  m.  can  meet  P; 
cific  Express  from  Ogden  at   Benicia;  and  that  leaving  at 
8.00  a.m.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  the  Needles  and 
El  Paso  at  Oakland  Pier- 

*  Sundays  excepted.  X  Sundays  only. 


JLOCAL,  FEK1C  V  TKAINM  (via  Oakland  I»ier). 

FROM  SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND->-*6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9.00,  9-30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12.30, 
1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,   fi.30,   7.00,   8.00,   9.00,    IO.OO,    II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  *6-3o,  *7.oo,  *7.3o,  *8.oo, 
•8.30,  *3-30,  *4.oo,  *4-30,  *5.oo,  *5-30,  *6.oo,  *6-3o,  9.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)  —  *o.3°  A-  M-.  6-3°. 
tn.oo,  *I2.00  p.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  {10.30,  11.00,  in. 30,  12.00,  $12.30,  1.00, 
ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  3.30,  6.00,  6.30, 
7.00,  S.oo,  9.00,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *12,00. 

To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7-3°,  8.oo,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  tg.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  I. OO,  2. 00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5-30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  *.6.3o,  7.00,  "7.30,  t8.oo, 

•8.30,9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  Ji.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-3o, 

5.00,  *5-30,  6.00,  "6.30,  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From    FRUIT    VALE— *6.23,    *6.53,    *7.23,   *7.53,  *8.23, 

•8.53,    *g.23,  *io.si,    *4-23,    *4-53.    *5-23,    *5-53>    *6-=3. 

•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '5.15,  *5.45.   t6-4S. 

$9.15,  *3.i5- 
From  EAST   OAKLAND— *5-3o,  *6.co,   6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

8.00,  8.30,    9.00,  9.30,    io.oo,    10.30,    11.00,  11.30,  12.00, 

12.30,   1.00,   1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,   3.30,   4.00,   4.30,  5.00, 

5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,   10.57. 
From    BROADWAY,   Oakland— *5-37.   *<5-°7.   6-37.    7-°7. 

7-37-  8-°7-    8-37.    9-°7»    9-37.    10-07.    IO-37.    «-°7»    "-37. 

12.07,   I2-37»  1-°7.   I-37.  2-07.  =-37.  3-°7-  3-37.  4-°7>  4-37. 

5.07,  5.37,  6.07,  6.37,   7.07,  8.06,  9.06,   10.06,  11.06. 
From    ALAMEDA — *s-22,  *5-52,   *6.22,  6.52,  *7-22,  7-52, 

•8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  JlO.22,  IO.52,  Jll.22,  II.52,  Jl2.22, 
12.52,  Jl. 22,  I.52,  2.52,3.22,  3.52,  4-22,  4.52,  5-22,  5.52, 
6.22,    6.52;    7.52,    8.52,    9.52,    IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— *5-i5,  *5-45.  *6.i5,  °-45.*7-*5.  7-45- 

"8.15,    8.45,    {9.15,    9.45,     tio.15,    10.45,    t"-i5.    "-45. 

12.45,  i-45.  2-45»  3-45.  4-15.  4-45.  5-*5>  5-45.  °-i5.   6-45. 

7-45.  8-45.  9-45.   i°.45- 
From    WEST    BERKELEY— *5.45,    «6.i5,    6.45,    *7.i5, 

7.45,  8.45,    to.15,    9.45,    10.45,    ttz-45.    I-45.    2-45.  3-45. 

4-45.  *5-i5>  5-45.  *6-i5.  6-45.  *7-*5- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN    FRANCISCO— -7.15,  9.15, 

5-iS- 
From  OAKLAND— *6. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  ' 


2.15,  2.15,  4.15. 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


J  Sundays  only. 


"  Standard  Time  "  furnished  by  Ran  dolph  &  Co.,  Jew- 
elers, 101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


'  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Managei 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Cen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


The  Buyers'  Guide  is  is- 
sued March,  and  Sept.,  each 
[year:  216  pages,  8£xll£ 
finches,  with  over  3,30O 
illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gives  whole- 
sale prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods 
for  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluable  books  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  mai" 
kets  of  the  world.  "VVe  will  mail  a  copy 
Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage — 7  cents.     Let  us  hear  from  you. 

Respectfully, 
MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO- 

2&?  &  ~~y  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  JDL 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.       Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWE\,  PORTS  R&   CO., 

FUNERAL  Dllt  ECTOR*, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 

Church.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 
|.   R.  COWEN.             D.  H.  SCHUYLER.           ],     W.   PjR    ER 
Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


OUTHERNOTP 


^RAILHOAD^]!^ 
BKOAI>  <;ai  uv. 


WI1VTER   ARRAXGEMEST. 

Commencing  Sunday,  November   11,  Ink:;, 

And  until  further  notice,  passenger  trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend 
Street,  betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows: 


t6.So 

A 

M 

8.30 

A 

M 

10.40 

A.M 

*3-3Q 

P 

M 

4-25 

V 

At 

*5-io 

P 

Al 

6.30 

P 

M 

8.30 

A 

Al 

10.40 

A 

Al 

*3-3° 

P 

Al 

IO.4O   A.M. 
•3.30   P.M. 


DESTINATION. 


.San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and. 
Menlo  Park 


.Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and, 
. .  -Principal  Way  Stations. . . 


.Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. . 
—  Salinas,  and  Monterey... 


6.35  A.M. 

•8.IO    A.M. 

'l0.02    A.M. 

3.36  P.M. 

14.59  p.m. 
5-55   ?•"• 


9.03  A.M 

'I0.02  A.M 

3.36  P.M 

5-55  P.M 


A.AI. 


. Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos...  | 


10.40  A.M. 
•3.30  P.M. 


. .  Watsonville,  SoqucI,  Aptos.. 
(Camp  Capitola)  &  Santa  Cruz, 
broad  gauge,  no  change  of  cars 


10.40  a.m.  I  ..Soledad  and  Way  Stations..  |       5.55  p.m. 


*  Sundays  excepted.       t  Sundays  only  (sportsmen's  train). 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  Paraiso  and 
Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION    TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday — good  to  return  on  Monday 
— to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Joae,  $2.50;  to  Gilroy,  $4.00;  to 
Monterey  or  Santa  Cru?.,  $5.00,  and  to  principal  points  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  San  Jose. 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Dh  ision  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


TIME   TABLE. 

Commencing  Monday,  January    21st,  1884, 

and  until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  fol- 
lows : 
For  SAN  RAFAEL   (via   San   Quentin  Ferry)— tio.is, 

*n.i5  A.  M.,  *4.50,  fs.oo  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito   Ferry) — (7.00,  '9.20  A.M.,   ti2.30,  *3-20, 

*5-3°i  ^5-3°  p-  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *8.oo, 

18.50  A.  M-,  *i2.30,  13.35  P.  Al. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — 16,40,  *6.50,  *g.i5   A.  Al.,  ti2.oo 

m.,  *2.so,  ts.io  p.  ai.  *  Week  Days.  t  Sundays. 


For   SAUCELITO    (Week     Days)  — 9.20   a.    m.,     1.15, 

3-20,  5.3O  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 7.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.30,  2.00,  5.30  p.  M. 
From   SAUCELITO   (Week   Days)  —  7.45,  10.00   a.m., 
12.00  M.,  3.50  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 7-451  11.00  a.  m,,   1.05,3.15,  6.10  p.  m. 
Extra  trip — From  Saucelito,  on  Saturday  at  6.15  p.  M. 


11.15  A.  M.  Daily,  Sudays  excepted  (via  San  Quen- 
tin Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan  Milb  and 
Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan  Mills  ar- 
rives in  S.  F.  at  1.45  p.  ai.) 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning  except   Mon- 
days  for  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino  City,  Caspar,   Noyo,  Kibesil- 
lah,  Westport,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY   TO    MONDAY    EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing  Monday:    Fairfax,   $1;    Camp  Taylor,  $2 ;    Point 
Reyes,  $2.50;  To  males,  $3-50;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY    EXCURSIONS. 
7.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry,  Excursion  Train  every 

Sunday  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning,  arrives  in   San   Francisco   (via  Saucelito  Ferry) 

6.50  P.  AI. 

Fares   for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1 ;    Camp  Taylor,  $1.75; 

Point  Reyes,  $2. 

DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.     Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 
GENERAL   OFFICES,  408   CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


BOUND   VOLUMES 


THE    ARGONAUT. 


Vols.  I,   II,   III,   IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  X, 
XI,  XII,  and  XIII. 


Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business 
Office,  No.  213  Dupont  Street. 


WASTED. 


Back   Numbers  of  The   Argonaut. 


Vol.  IV,  No.  4:  Vol.  XII,  No.  9— We  will  pay  twenty- 
five  cents  each  for  either  of  these  numbers  at  the  Business 
Office  of  this  paper. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

Dealer  in   House,  Steam,  Foundry,  and 

CUMBERLAND    COAL, 

EJHiUSH  CUKE  AND  PIG  IKON, 

120  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN   AND  CHINA 

Leave  Wharf   corner    First   and    Brannan  Streets,  at    19 
o'clock  uoobi,  for 

YOKOHAMA    AND    HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with   steamers   for  Shanghai. 

From  San   Froncisco  for 
Steamer  1884.  HONGKONG. 

ARABIC Sunday,  February  10th. 

OCEANIC Saturday,  March  8th. 

ARABIC Saturday,  April  26th. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  May   27th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No-  202 
Market  Street,   Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 
Oceanic March  8 

At  12  o'clock  m.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 
tiranada Martli   1 

At  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  for 
MAZATLAN,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPERICO,  SAN 
JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA,  ACAJUTLA,  LA  LIBER- 
TAD,  and  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

Tickets  to  and  from   Europe   by  any   line   for  sale  at  the 
lowest  rates  ;  also  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports.  ] 

For  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY, 
Australia Friilay,  MarcH  14 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 
Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  io  A.  M.,  on  the  5th,  10th,  75th,  20th,  25th,  and  30th  of 
every  month.  The  steamer  sailing  the  30th  of  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  it  N.  Co.,  every  three  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  day— a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A.  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  v.  M. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Stkeet. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,   General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San   Francisco. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.        N.  W.  SRAULDING 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17  and  19  FREMONT   STREET,  SAN    FRANCISCO. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOE    GARDENS,    31 1  LIS,     }il.\ES,    AMD    TIRE 
DEPABTjIIENTg, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GFTTA    PEKCHA    AND     RVBBEB 

MAMIFACTI'KINC   COMPANY. 


Carbollzed  Rubber  nose.  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross.)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  "  A"  Rubber  Uose, 
Rubber  Hose,  (Competition,)  Suction  Hose, 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Flre-Enstne 
Hose,  Carbollzed  "  Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 

VAITES,  GASKETS,  ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER 

FACTORY  ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER. 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PALACE  HOTEL 

A.  O.  SHARON,  Lessee. 

Tlie  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  tlie  centre  or  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  (lie  world.  It  is  Tire  and 
Eartliquake-proot".  It  ba.s  Five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  liglit,  and  airy.  Tlie 
ventilation  is  perfect.  A  batli  and  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  All  rooms -are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridorN.  Tlie  cen- 
tral court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light, 
its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies, 
its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is 
a  feature  "hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels,  tiuests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant Is  the  Finest  In  the  city. 


THE     NEVADA     BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up    Capital $3,000,000  in  Gold. 

DIRECTORS. 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President  ; 
James  G.  Fair,         James  L.  Flood,         John  W.  Mackay. 


J.  S.   Angu 


Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 


New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London   Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lim'd. 


THE   BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvoku President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Bykon  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGEBi'JTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California;  Boston,  'fix- 11 10 lit  National 
Bank;  Chicago,  Viiion  National  Bank;  St. 
I^ouis,  Boatmen's  Suviugs  Bank;  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  London,  N. 
M.  Kothschild  «V  Sous;  China,  .Japan  India, 
and  Australia,  the  oriental  Bank  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Fran kfort-on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghai,  Yokohama.    - 


The  ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN  BANK 

LIMITED, 
N.  E.  corner  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets. 

London  Office,  3  Angel  Court.     New  York  Agents,  J.  W. 
Setigman  &  Co.,  21  Broad  Street. 

Authorized  Capital  Stock $6,000,000 

Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections 
buy   and  sell    Exchange  and   Bullion,    loan    Money, 
issue  Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 
FRED  F.  LOW,         I  ,,  n^  „„ 
ION.  STEINHART.j  Manaeers- 
P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Cashier. 


{Imperial  Fire  Esisiaranee  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 
Northern  Assurance  company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
Queen  Insurance  Compauy 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 
Pacific    Branch    Office,     S.    E.    corner    California    and 

Montgomery   Streets  (Safe   Deposit   Building),  San   Fran- 


COMMERCIAL,     INSURANCE    CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

1   IKK     AM)     MAKI.Vf. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


C.  J.    HUTCHINSON.  H.   R.   MANN. 

HUTCHINSON     &    MANN, 

l.\slR.15(i:  AGENCY. 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


HOME  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

No.  316  Sausome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  up  in  Void) $300,000  00 

Assets,  Jail.  1,  1883 684,332  83 

PRESIDENT. J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  SANSOME  STREET, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


R.  P.  HAMMOND,  Jr., 

CIVIL  ENGINEER   ANH    LAND   SURVEYOR, 

Room  38,  318  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


JOHN    GASH. 


JOHN   J.    NEWSOM. 


NEWSOM    &   GASH, 

ARCHITECTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Buil 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants^-Exchan^-, 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  Sai 
foroia.    Take  elevator. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


That  most  charming  of  essayists,  George  Will- 
iam Curtis,  who  makes  the  history  of  the  times 
as  he  goes  along,  touched,  in  the  last  "Easy 
Chair,"  upon  the  decadence  of  taste  for  the  Ital- 
ian opera.  He  says:  "The  Italian  opera  has 
reached  a  point  in  its  history  where  it  has  passed 

from  the  realm  of  art  into  that  of  society. 

It  has  become  a  part  of  mere  social  display,  like 
exquisite  porcelain  and  rare  wine.  The  thing  is 
not  valued  for  itself,  but  as  a  stamp  and  sign  of  a 
certain  social  standing.  The  Italian  opera  is  no 
more  a  matter  of  art  than  an  assembly  or  a  Patri- 
arch's ball  is  a  matter  of  proper  society." 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  it  has  re- 
solved itself  into  a  convenient  form  of  social  in- 
tercourse, in  which  the  performance  itself  is  a 
secondary  consideration. 

We  all  of  us  have  some  one  writer  on  whom  we 
pin  our  faith.  I  believe  anything  that  George 
William  Curtis  chooses  to  tell  me.  I  know  of  no 
more  delightful  form  of  literary  loafing  than  to 
browse  among  the  old  "Easy  Chairs,"  and  cull 
the  history  of  New  York  in  choice  fragments.  It 
is  rather  the  history  of  New  York  gossip,  per- 
haps; but  as  that,  in  its  turn,  discusses  every- 
thing, it  becomes  also  a  history  of  the  time.  Cur- 
tis's  judgment  is  almost  always  impartial,  consid- 
ering that  he  writes  for  the  most  radical  publishers 
in  the  land,  and  his  prophecies  generally  come 
true. 

He  does  not  foretell  the  future  of  opera  in  his 
own  city,  but,  by  a  certain  prophetic  angle,  he 
lets  us  know  what  is  coming  to  us. 

We  are  always  just  one  year  behind  New  York. 
Before  the  railroad  we  were  always  just  three 
years  behind.  Now,  for  some  occult  reason, 
though  the  mail  comes  in  six  days,  it  takes  fash- 
ions, changes,  ideas,  plays,  and  operatic  fevers  a 
twelvemonth  to  reach  us. 

A  year  ago  New  York  was  wild  with  enthusi- 
asm over  Patti,  Scalchi,  Campanini,  and  longed 
for  Nilsson  in  opera.  To-day,  at  the  close  of  a 
most  spirited  contest,  neither  of  the  two  primas 
has  come  out  with  flying  colors,  and  both  are 
slightly  chilled  by  open-mouthed  criticism. 

We  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are 
just  beginning  our  musical  revels.  Our  taste  is 
in  its  flower,  while  that  of  the  New  Yorkers  is  in 
its  decadence.  True,  it  is  a  flowering  only  for 
English  opera  at  the  present  moment,  but  Emma 
Abbott  has  not  had  a  hand  the  less  nor  a  dollar 
the  less  because  we  have  been  expecting  Patti  and 
Gerster. 

Patti,  it  transpires,  is  not  to  come;  and, 
strangely  enough,  the  disappointment  is  not  gen- 
eral. Everyone  is  willing  to  accept  Gerster  in 
her  stead,  for  her  greatest  detractors  say  nothing 
worse  of  Gerster  than  that  she  has  thick  ankles. 
As  for  Patti,  the  magnitude  of  her  fame  and  sal- 
ary are  such  that  the  public  fear  her  greatness  may 
dwarf  the  ensemble.  And  there  is  nothing  which 
your  Californian  public  so  thoroughly  demands  as 
a  good  ensemble.  It  has  been  the  secret  of  the 
phenomenal  success  of  the  Abbott  season. 

It  will  carry  the  Gerster  season  even  in  the 
teeth  of  the  advanced  prices  following  hard  upon 
four  weeks  of  opera,  if  they  give  it.  It  will  fore- 
doom it,  if  they  fail. 

The  public  have  had  most  fair  and  honorable 
treatment  from  the  Abbott  management,  and  they 
have  repaid  them  in  kind. 

People  anticipating  the  Gerster  season  want  to 
know  just  how  many  nights  Gerster  will  sing, 
just  what  nights  they  will  be,  and  just  what 
operas  she  will  sing  in.  As  the  season  is  to  be 
so  short,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  making 
a  full  announcement  of  programmes  and  casts  for 
the  entire  eight  performances  simultaneously  with 
the  opening  of  the  box-office. 

If  they  do  this,  there  is  no  further  food  for  the 
croakers,  and  for  that  curious  feeling  of  antag- 
onism which  seems  to  exist  in  the  air.  The  sea- 
son should  be  much  more  brilliant  artistically 
than  the  one  we  are  now  enjoying,  and  in  that 
case  it  will  surely  be  quite  as  brilliant  socially. 

Etelka  Gerster  has  the  fame  of  a  great  artist. 

So  has  Galassi.     For  the  rest,  they  will  be  judged 

upon    their   merits,  as   the   Abbott    people  have 

been — applauded  to  the  echo  when  they  deserve  it, 

and  received  with  chilling  silence  when  they  do 

not.      Signor    Fabrini,    for    example,    has   some 

beautiful  notes  in  his  voice,  upon  which  he  very 

much  relies.     But  it  isa  clumsy  voice,  with  a  pre- 

Ujiosition,  in  critical  stages  of  the  music,  to  go 

■■  ind  try  another  key  now  and  then.    He  ruined 

.:   in  "Rigoletto"  with  one  of  these  experi- 


ments, and  also  spoiled  his  last  singing  of  "La 
donna  e  mobile."  He  was  rewarded  in  both  cases 
by  a  dead  silence,  though  he  threw  in  one  of  his 
silver  notes  at  the  last  to  take  the  horrors  off  the 
edge  of  dissonance.  At  the  first  singing  he  gave 
the  tuneful  little  aria  very  well,  though  with  not 
the  dash  and  style  of  Baldanza.  Per  contra^  he  is 
a  better  Faust  than  the  Italian,  who  goes  to 
pieces  in  Gounod's  music. 

The  first  performance  of  "  Faust,"  by  the  way, 
has  been  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  evenings  of 
the  season.  Campobello's  Mephistois  the  most 
thoroughly  artistic  piece  of  work  of  anything  that 
has  been  done  in  the  long  repertoire,  and  Emma 
Abbott  was  unexpectedly  satisfying  as  Mar- 
guerite. 

All  the  English  opera  heroines  are  much  alike 
—the  Simon-Pure  English  opera  heroines,  not  the 
translated  Italian  ones.  Arline,  Maritana  &  Co. 
are  promoted  gitanas,  who  go  through  a  series  of 
rather  agreeable  melodies  from  red  stockings  and 
a  tambourine  in  the  first  act,  to  a  trained  dress 
and  diamonds  in  the  last. 

But  the  heroine  of  Italian  opera,  for  generally 
"  Faust  "  is  Italian  opera,  are  women  of  soul,  and 
fire,  and  passion,  and  tragic  fervor.  Emma  Abbott 
has  been  denied  the  full  power  of  expression,  but 
she  enters  fully  into  the  sentiment  of  the  role  she 
sings,  and  there  is  never  lack  of  feeling,  though 
there  be  sometimes  lack  of  strength.  It  is  be- 
cause she  has  so  thoroughly  revealed  the  spirit  of 
them  that  she  has  been  best  liked  as  Gilda  and 
Marguerite. 

And  how  far  acting  goes  is  shown  when  Signora 
Zeppili  takes  Mrs.  Seguin's  parts.  Signora  Zep- 
pili  has  a  more  beautiful  quality  of  voice  than  the 
English  contralto,  though  not  so  heavy  a  one, 
but  Mrs.  Seguin  is  infinitely  preferable  as  Azu- 
cena,  as  Siebel,  and  as  Madalena,  the  three  parts 
in  which  she  has  been  duplicated.  She  is  also  the 
tenderest  of  Pierottos  in  "  Linda,"  the  nattiest  of 
Frederics  in  "  Mignon,"  and  it  is  always  a  pleas- 
ure to  find  her  name  in  the  cast.  Signor  Taglia- 
pietra  has  sung  in  three  roles  since  his  recovery, 
Valentine,  Antonio,  and  Rigoletto.  He  added 
much  to  the  general  excellence  of  the  "  Faust  " 
nights,  and  sang,  and  died,  and  cursed  Marguerite 
with  true  dramatic  fire.  A  douche  of  disappoint- 
ment fell  upon  his  admirers  under  the  necessity 
of  his  becoming  an  ancient  Alpine  granger  in 
"  Linda,"  but  no  one  regrets  his  gray  hairs  in 
"  Rigoletto,"  which  is  his  best  role. 

Next  week,  which  is  to  be  a  particularly  inter- 
esting one,  is  to  be  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the 
French  composers,  when  "  Paul  and  Virginia  " 
and  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  will  be  given  for  the 
first  time. 

Rumor  hath  it  that  a  set  of  "  Iolanthe  "  cos- 
tumes and  accessories  are  among  the  properties  of 
the  troupe,  but  the  preengagement  of  the  theatre 
will  possibly  forbid  their  bringing  it  out.  If  so, 
it  is  much  to  be  deplored,  as  we  are  getting  sadly 
behind  the  times  with  Gilbert's  and  Sullivan's 
operas.  It  would  be  a  treat  to  hear  one  so  well 
sung  as  this  would  be,  and  it  can  hardly  be  be- 
neath the  consideration  of  the  company,  for  Sul- 
livan's music  should  rank  that  of  the  "  Bohemian 
Girl,"  "  Maritana,"  or  "  King  for  a  Day." 

Although  the  main  interest  is  centred  in  the 
opera,  the  attendance  at  the  other  theatres  has 
not  severely  dwindled.  Katy  Putnam,  who  seems 
to  be  a  bit  of  a  politician,  has  established  a  clien- 
tele of  her  own  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre;  the 
minstrels  are  crowded  always,  and  Jeffreys-Lewis 
is  taking  a  rest  from  the  fierce  play  of  passion  by 
acting  very  prettily  in  the  role  of  a  mild,  winsome 
woman. 

Mr.  Sheridan  is  the  only  actor  living  who  ought 
to  play  Louis  XI.  But  he  should  forswear  Riche- 
lieu. For  some  reason  the  crafty  cardinal  is  be- 
yond his  grasp. 

Edwin  Booth  made  an  aristocrat  of  him  to  his 
polished  finger  tips,  and  Lawrence  Barrett  fol- 
lowed his  footsteps  to  some  extent.  Both  weak- 
ened him  with  illness  when  the  proper  time  came, 
but  neither  made  of  him  the  curious  comingling  of 
emotions,  physical  strength,  and  perfect  decrepi- 
tude which  Sheridan  presents. 

His  curse  is  not  the  invocation  of  an  awful  and 
rarely  used  power.  It  is  the  blind  and  ungovern- 
able rage  of  an  undisputed  old  tyrant  with  a  very 
bad  temper.  In  short,  Mr.  Sheridan  rants,  and 
roars,  and  tears  a  passion  to  tatters  whenever  the 
Cardinal-Due  gets  one  of  his  bad  spells.  He 
thus  eliminates  all  real  dignity  from  the  character 
of  the  great  man  who  commanded  the  admira- 
tion of  all  France,  though  he  never  reached  its 
love,  Sheridan  is  too  rugged  an  actor  for  Riche- 
lieu, who  laid  aside  the  sword  and  ceased  to  be  a 
warrior  before  the  beard  grew  on  his  chin.  His 
Cardinal  needs  fining  and  toning;  and  even 
then,  if  he  lay  it  upon  the  shelf  for  some  other 
actor,  his  reputation  will  lose  nothing. 

Miss  Davenport  as  Julie  de  Mortimer  is  simply 
inane.  Mr.  Henry  Aveling  played  De  Mauprat 
with  great  dash  and  spirit,  and  did  much  to 
rescue  a  most  tedious  performance  of  a  great  play 
from  actual  stupidity.  Still  there  were  numerous 
incidental  little  divertissements  of  a  humorous 
character.  The  young  gentleman  who  played 
Francois,  and  played  it  very  well  indeed,  too,  in- 
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GOSSIP. 
Specimen  of  Japanese  humorous  art,  by  T.  Yata,  artist  for  Ichi  Ban. 

Ichi  Ban  is  a  Free  Exhibition  of  the  Art  and  Manufactures  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  to 

which  all  are  welcome. 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  largest  and  most   comprehensive  collection  of  Japanese  Goods  in  the  world. 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  most  attractive  store  in  America. 

These  facts  are  indisputable. 


sisted  upon  converting  "my  lord"  into  mullord. 
What  fatuous  idea  of  managers  is  it,  by  the  way, 
to  so  frequently  give  this  part  to  women?  It 
takes  all  the  serength  out  of  it.  Mr.  Clifton  as 
De  Baradas  was  apparently  the  least  conspiring 
of  conspirators.  He  had  not  done  his  audience 
the  compliment  to  study  his  lines,  and  his  halt- 
ing detracted  from  his  villainy.  Also,  he  set  off 
the  sombre  black  of  his  costume  with  a  pair  of 
lace  ruffles  at  the  knees,  of  such  exceeding  white- 
ness that  they  seemed  to  set  him  back  to  a  com- 
paratively early  stage  of  his  career.  His  legs 
looked  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  real  good  little 
boy,  and  it  became  difficult  to  remember  that  the 
dark  and  passionate  De  Baradas  was  walking 
about  on  them.  Mr.  Willie  Simms,  as  De  Ber- 
inghen,  remarked  airily,  at  one  period,  that  he 
was  going  into  the  other  room  to  discuss  a  party. 
The  deliberateness  of  it  seemed  quite  horrible,  till 
it  occurred  to  some  one  that  he  was  putting  the 
French  twist  on  pdte. 

Mr.  Frank  Wright,  who  was  particularly  well 
made  up  as  the  French  King,  and  playing  with 
most  meritorious  repression  of  the  general  bounce 
of  his  style,  almost  imperiled  the  dignity  of 
the  Thirteenth  Louis  by  a  speculative  series  of 
glances  at  the  auditorium,  as  if  he  were  counting 
the  house. 

Mr.  Thayer  put  in  his  contribution  to  these 
snatches  of  comedy  by  a  most  extraordinary  make- 
up as  Joseph.  Possibly  it  is  traditional — histori- 
cal. If  so,  it  is  no  wonder  the  unfortunate  man 
took  to  holy  orders.  Besides  the  unmitigated  ug- 
liness of  his  embellishment,  he  took  on  a  new 
nationality.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  been  blown 
over  into  France  out  of  Ireland  on  the  night  of 
the  big  wind. 

These  were  all  variations  in  the  customary 
"  Richelieu,"  but  in  themselves  they  proved  to  be 
quite  interesting.  Betsy  B. 


The  Emma  Abbott  Opera  Company  produced 
"Martha''  on  Monday  night;  Tuesday,  "The 
Bohemian  Girl  "  was  sung;  Wednesday,  "Rigo- 
letto"; Thursday,  "Mignon";  Friday  matinee, 
"II  Trovatore ";  and  Friday  night,  "Linda." 
This  afternoon  "  Maritana"  will  be  played;  and 
this  evening,  "Faust."  The  following  is  next 
week's  programme,  which  is  the  last  week  of  the 
season :  Monday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  matinee, 
Victor  Masse's  romantic  love  lyric,  "Paul  and 
Virginia";  Tuesday,  "Mignon,"  positively  last 
time — three  prima  donnas  ;  Wednesday,  Gounod's 
opera,  "  Romeo  and  Juliet";  Thursday,  "Martha" 
Saturday  night,  Abbott's  farewell,  "Rigoletto" 
and  scene  from  "II  Trovatore." 


At  the  California  Theatre  Mr.  Sheridan  played 
"Richelieu"  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednes- 
day nights,  and  will  repeat  it  to-day  at  the  mati- 
nee. Thursday  evening  and  last  night  he  played 
"Hamlet";  at  yesterday's  matinee,  "Othello." 
This  evening  he  will  appear  in  "Hamlet."  Next 
Monday  night  the  attaches  of  this  theatre  will  be 
given  a  benefit,  when  "Louis  XL"  will  be  given. 


The  "Danicheff"  is  soon  to  give  rise  to  a  law 
suit.  Monsieur  Dumas,  one  of  the  authors,  has 
given  the  director  of  the  Odeon  permission  to 
play  the  piece,  while  Monsieur  Corvin,  the  other 
author,  wants  it  played  at  the  Gymnase. 


The  Boston  Traveller  gives  the  following  syn- 
opsis of  Celia  Logan's  new  play,  "That  Man," 
which  will  be  presented  at  the  Baldwin  following 
the  Abbott  engagement: 

The  play  was  first  produced  in  Providence,  un- 
der the  title  "An  American  Marriage,"  and  being 
afterward  rewritten,  with  its  name  changed,  was 
brought  out  in  New  York  city.  While  not  espe- 
cially original  in  plot  (the  story  smacking  strongly 
of  a  flavor  of  "  MissMulton  "and  "EastXynne  '), 
its  construction  and  direct  dialogue  possess  de- 
cided literary  merit.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Brus- 
sels, with  the  present  time  as  its  period,  and  at 
the  opening  of  the  drama,  Muriel  Chnntrey,  the 
heroine,  ana  an  American  woman,  is  living  in  the 
house  of  the  Marquis  de  Tanguay  as  a  governess 
to  Vivienne,  the  little  daughter  of  the  Marquis, 
and  the  supposed  daughter  of  the  Marquise.  Mu- 
riel had  become  an  inmate  of  the  house  during  the 
protracted  absence  of  the  Marquis,  during  which 
time  she  had  become  endeared  to  both  the  Mar- 
quise and  her  little  daughter;  not  knowing,  of 
course,  who  the  husband  was  under  his  present 
title.  The  brother  of  the  Marquise,  Baron 
d'Emonde,  falls  in  love  with  Muriel.  In  declin- 
ing his  offer  she  tells  him  she  was  married  years 
before  to  a  man  who  abandoned  her  after  wrong- 
ing her  deeply.  She  is  about  to  describe  her  hus- 
band and  give  the  Baron  his  name,  when  the 
Marquis  suddenly  returns  and  rushes  through  the 
room  to  embrace  his  child.  Recognizing  her  hus- 
band, Muriel,  left  alone,  ejaculates,  "My  God, 
that  man,"  and  faints.  In  the  second  act  there  is 
an  exciting  scene  between  Muriel  and  the  Mar- 
quis, who  tells  her  that  after  he  had  left  her  he 
had  discovered  and  established  his  right  to  the  ti- 
tle and  estates  of  a  French  nobleman,  and  had  se- 
cured those  rights  by  marrying  the  daughter  of 
his  predecessor.  On  her  spurning  his  bribes  to 
purchase  silence  and  his  prayers  for  mercy,  he 
tells  her  that  their  marriage,  not  having  been 
made  under  the  laws  of  France,  is  illegal.  She  is 
unmoved  by  this  menace,  but  finally  promises  si- 
lence to  save  the  reputation  of  the  child,  whom 
she  had  promised  the  Marquise  to  protect  at  any 
sacrifice  of  herself.  In  the  second  act  there  is  a 
spirited  scene,  first  between  the  Marquise  (whose 
jealousy  is  aroused  by  the  gossip  of  Madame  Lu- 
cette)  and  Muriel,  and  afterward  between  the 
Marquise  and  her  husband,  in  the  course  of  which 
Muriel  discovers  that  little  Vivienne  is  her  own 
daughter,  whom  her  false  husband  had  stolen  from 
her  and  reported  dead.  Muriel  returns  late  the 
next  night  from  a  ball  at  Madame  Lucette's  to 
prepare  for  flight.  Her  departure  is  prevented  by 
the  Marquis,  who,  on  her  refusing  to  promise  si- 
lence as  to  her  right  to  bear  his  name,  attempts  to 
poison  her.  As  she  is  about  to  swallow  a  glass 
of  poisoned  water,  the  child  rushes  in  and  puts 
her  lips  to  the  glass,  on  which  the  Marquis 
wrenches  it  from  ner.  The  Marquise  and  ner 
brother,  who  had  been  hidden  spectators  of  this 
scene,  step  forward  as  Muriel  threatens  to  reveal 
the  infamy  of  her  husband,  and  in  his  desperation 
the  wretched  bigamist  swallows  the  poisoned 
draught  himself. 

Sarah  Jewett,  Henry  Lee,  and  the  original  cast 
will  appear.  The  sale  of  seats  commences  Mon- 
day next. 

»  ♦  « 

Miss  Katie  Putnam  appeared  in  "  Fanchon  "at 
the  Bush  Street  Theatre  until  the  middle  of  the 
week,  when  "Lena"  was  substituted.  Wednes- 
day and  Friday  afternoons  matinees  were  given. 
This  evening,  the  lady  will  receive  a  benefit  from 
the  comrades  of  Lincoln  Post,  G.  A.  R,  Next 
Monday  night,  Leavitt's  "Great  European  Spe- 
cialty Company  "  will  appear. 


Miss  Jeffreys-Lewis  has  been  playing  "  Won  at 
Last "  during  the  week,  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House.  At  yesterday's  matinee  "  Forget  Me 
Not"  was  produced. 


"Mooneyville "  is  enjoying  a  success  at   the 
Standard  Theatre. 
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The  Mapleson  Opera  Company  is  definitely 
announced  to  open  here  on  March  ioth,  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House.  The  troupe  contains  a 
number  of  prominent  artists,  and  during  the  eight 
nights  of  the  season  will  produce  the  following 
operas:  "La  Sonnambulaj"  "Elisir  d'Amore," 
"  Rigoletto,"  "Traviata,"  "Lucia  di  Lammer- 
moor,"  "II  Trovatorc,"  "  Linda  di  Chamouni," 
and  "  I  Puritani."  The  prima  donna  of  the  com- 
pany is  Madame  Etelka  Gerster,  an  Hungarian 
lady,  who  is  well  known  throughout  Europe  and 
the  East.  This  is  her  second  visit  to  America, 
her  first  appearance  in  New  York  being  two  or 
three  years  ago  in  the  production  of  Wagner's 
operas.  The  tenor,  Signor  Anton,  is  a  new  ac- 
quisition. He  is  a  handsome  Spaniard,  about 
thirty  years  of  age.  He  received  a  thorough  mu- 
sical education  at  the  Madrid  Conservatory,  and 
became  an  accomplished  performer  on  many  in- 
struments. He  made  his  debut  in  Venice,  1878, 
appearing  with  Madame  Galletti.  His  repertoire 
is  remarkable,  and  includes  a  large  range  of  operas. 
His  voice  is  said  to  have  won  him  lame  in  the 
different  Spanish  and  Italian  countries  where  he 
has  appeared.  "  In  singing  the  'Di  quella  pira,' 
in  '  II  Trovatore,'"  says  a  gentleman  who  has 
heard  him  sing,  "he  does  not  resort  to  the  old 
trick  of  transposition,  by  which,  with  the  aid  of 
the  new  pitch,  the  high  C  becomes  in  reality  a  fJ 
flat.  He  can  sing  it  in  a  correct  key  without  any 
trouble  at  all,  and  he  generally  sings  it  a  note 
higher.  Instead  of  the  do,  he  takes  the  re  di  fct- 
fa — the  high  '  D.'  They  have  been  selling  tuning- 
forks  in  Havana,  so  that  when  the  people  went  to 
hear  him  in  'II  Trovatore'  they  could  strike  the 
forks  on  the  arms  of  their  orchestra-seats,  and  test 
the  pitch  of  the  note  he  was  singing."  Colonel 
Mapleson  had  a  long  chase  before  finding  him. 
"  I  first  heard  of  him,"  says  the  impresario, 
"from  Signor  Gayarre,  the  great  tenor,  who  wrote 
me  a  long  letter  about  him.  The  fellow,  however, 
sang  only  a  short  time  in  Italy,  and  when  I  went 
to  look  for  him  he  was  gone.  When  I  arrived 
here  in  the  fall,  one  of  my  earliest  social  engage- 
ments was  to  dine  with  Admiral  Cooper  and  a 
number  of  his  officers.  The  admiral  told  me  a 
long  and  interesting  yarn  about  his  last  cruise 
ana  its  discomforts.  '  But,'  said  he,  '  we  had  one 
recompense  for  all  our  sufferings.'  I  asked  him 
what  it  was.  'We  heard  a  tenor,'  said  he;  'a  fel- 
low with  a  divine  voice,  a  lovely  method,  good 
looks,  and  ability  as  an  actor.'  I  besought  him 
immediately  to  tell  me  where  on  earth  this  rare 
bird  was,  and,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  it  was 
in  Caracas — Santiago  de  Leon  de  Caracas,  capi- 
ital  of  Venezuela  and  its  federal  district,  a  city 
blessed  with  a  pleasant  and  healthful  climate,  well 
built,  with  regular  streets,  crossing  at  right  an- 
gles, a  fine  cathedral,  twenty  churches,  and  a  uni- 
versity— just  the  kind  of  a  place  one  wouldn't  ex- 
pect to  find  in  the  middle  of  South  America,  but 
where  a  fine  tenor  could  get  appreciation  and  a 
healthful  salary.  Well,  I  sent  inquiries  to  Cara- 
cas for  my  gorgeous  tenor,  but  he  had  again  dis- 
appeared, no  one  knew  whither.  However,  I  did 
not  give  up  the  chase.  A  short  time  ago  I  heard 
of  a  fine  tenor  who  was  singing  in  Havana.  I 
made  inquiries,  and,  to  my  joy  and  surprise,  found 
it  was  the  same  man,  Signor  Anton,  who  had 
been  in  Caracas.  I  dispatched  a  special  agent  to 
hear  him,  and  now  he  is  mine."  The  contralto, 
Signora  Fiorio,  is  young,  and,  according  to  the 
New  York  papers,  very  beautiful.  "She  is  tall 
and  slender,  says  the  Times.  "  Long,  languish- 
ing eyes,  shaded  with  dark  lashes,  seem  to  light 
up  a  complexion  which  appears  faultless.  Her 
voice,  when  speaking,  has  musical  intonations 
which  are  ever  varying.  She  was  born  in  Milan, 
educated  in  that  city  by  a  Neapolitan  maestro, 
and  it  was  there  that  she  made  her  debut  in  1876, 
in  'Faust.'  Signora  Fiorio  has  a  very  large  rep- 
ertoire, including  forty  operas.  Signora  Fiorio 
sang  in  Bucharest,  Warsaw,  Moscow,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Barcelona,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  the  princi- 
pal towns  of  South  America.  She  has  appeared 
with  Massini,  Nilsson,  Ger?ter,  and  Campanini." 
Of  the  other  artists,  Madame  Nordica  is  an 
American  by  birth,  whose  real  name  is  Miss  Nor- 
ton. She  has  studied  a  long  time  in  Europe,  and 
sang  successfully  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  in 
Paris.  It  is  stated  that  she  was  materially  as- 
sisted in  her  earlier  musical  studies  by  the  cele- 
brated bandmaster,  Gilmore.  Signor  Galassi, 
the  baritone,  is  a  New  York  favorite.  Signor 
Cherubini  is  considered  one  of  the  best  European 
deep  bassos,  Signor  Carracciola  is  the  buffo,  and 
Signor  Vicini  second  tenor.  The  harpist,  Signora 
Sacconi,  is  especially  popular  at   Milan.      Signor 

Arditi,  the  conductor,  is  so  well  known  through- 
out the  country  that  he  needs  no  detailed  men- 
tion. He  brings  with  him  a  large  orchestra,  and 
will  add  to  it  some  of  our  best  local  musicians. 
The  foregoing  particulars  are  taken  from  various 
sources,  and  are  given  in  order  to  satisfy  curi- 
osity concerning  the  pet  sonnet  of  the  troupe.  As 
to  their  abilities  as  artistes,  we  can  only  judge 
from  hearing  them.  The  sale  of  seats  begins  on 
Monday,  February  25th. 


In  the  absence  of  one  of  the  actors  in  the  bur- 
lesque of  "  ProsperOj"  lately  performed  at  a  Lon- 
don theatre,  the  blind  daughter  of  one  of  the 
property-keepers  took  the  part  of  Ariel,  directing 
her  action  entirely  by  sound.  More  than  this,  at 
one  performance  she  played  the  role  of  the  her- 
oine, Miranda,  and  although,  of  necessity,  often 
prompted  and  occasionally  even  "  spoken  for  "  by 
another  actress,  she  went  through  the  play  with- 
out causing  the  audience  the  least  suspicion  that 
she  was  blind. 


It  is  said  that  Madame  Ristori's  engagement  in 
New  York  next  fall  will  last  six  weeks.  This  is 
a  long  time  in  which  to  draw  the  fickle  New 
Yorkers.  Madame  Ristori  must  now  be  about 
sixty.  She  is  wonderful,  both  as  a  woman  and 
actress.  But  at  this  period  of  the  world,  sixty  is 
an  advanced  age  in  an  actor — and  especially  in  an 
actress — at  which  to  attract  the  public,  unless  ex- 
traordinary novelties  are  presented. 


A  New  York  gentleman,  who  claims  to  be  well 
informed,  says  that  the  father  of  Salvini,  the  tra- 
gedian, was  an  Irishman  of  good  family  who  left 
his  country  for  political  reasons,  settling  in  Italy, 
as  did  the  Neills  in  France  and  the  O'Donnells 
in  Spain.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  a  hint  of  this 
in  likeness  between  the  name  of  the  actor,  Toma- 
so  Salvini,  and  that  of  his  alleged  ancestor, 
Thomas  Sullivan. 


During  Lawrence  Barrett's  run  of  "Francesca 
da  Rimini "  at  the  New  York  Star  Theatre, 
lames  Bailey,  the  circus  manager,  was  among  the 
audience  on  three  different  occasions.  During 
his  third  visit,  pointing  to  Louis  James,  as  Beppu 
Pepe,  the  jester,  he  remarked :  "  There  is  a  man 
worth  three  hundred  dollars  a  week  in  the  ring." 
This  was  a  compliment  to  James's  versatile 
powers. 

When  Bartley  Campbell  found  a  goodly  number 
of  his  plays  rejected  in  the  manuscript,  he  be- 
thought himself  that  if  it  were  printed,  a  play 
would  stand  a  much  better  chance  of  careful  peru- 
sal and  candid  judgment.  He  judged  correctly, 
for  his  first  printed  play  was  immediately  ac- 
cepted, and  now  he  never  shows  a  new  piece  to  a 
manager  until  it  has  been  put  in  type. 

It  was  believed,  says  an  Eastern  journal,  that 
Mademoiselle  Bernhardt  did  not  intend  to  revisit 
this  country  until  the  season  of  1885-6.  It  now 
appears  that  she  intends  to  be  here  next  season, 
and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  between  now  and 
then  a  number  of  sensations  will  be  made  either 
by  her  or  for  her. 


Dan  Rice,  the  old-time  circus  clown,  is  lectur- 
ing in  Florida. 

CCCX.  —  Bill     of   Fare    for    Six     Persons,    Sunday 

February  24,  1884. 

Bean  and  Tomato  Soup. 

Fried  Halibut,  Maitre  d'Hutel  Sauce. 

Boiled  New  Potatoes. 

Quail  on  Toast. 

Green  Peas.     Cauliflower. 

Roast    Pork,    Apple    Sauce. 

Cress  Salad. 

Pineapple    Pie. 

Apples,  Bananas,  and  Oranges. 

Bean  and  Tomato  Soli>, — Take  a  quart  of  bean  soup, 

and  add  to  it  a  pint  of  canned  tomatoes  well  boiled.     Mix 

and  pass  through  a  sieve  ;  heat  again  and  serve. 

.   Maitre  d'Hotel  Sauce. —  Mix   butter  the  size  of  an 

egg,  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  and   two  or.  three  sprigs  of 

parsley  chopped  very  fine,  pepper,  and  salt.     When  mixed, 

spread  over  the  fish  when  hot;  then  put  the   dish  into  the 

oven,  to  allow  the  butter  to  penetrate  the  fish. 

Pineai'I'le  Pie. — A  grated  pineapple  and  its  weight  in 
sugar,  half  its  weight  in  butter,  five  eggs  (the  whites  beaten 
to  a  stiff  froth),  one  cupful  of  cream.  Cream  the  butter, 
and  beat  it  with  the  sugar  and  yelks  until  very  light;  add 
the  cream,  the  pineapple,  and  the  whites  of  the  eggs.  Bake 
with  an  under-crust.     To  be  eaten  cold. 


—  An  Educated  Lady  would  like  the 
situation  of  proof-reader.  Address  E.  D.  K., 
this  office. 


—  Companion,  or  Governess  —  Teaches 
English,  French,  Spanish,  and  music.  Address 
M.T>.  C. 

.-+_ 

—  The  most  reliable  Like  Insurance 
Company  in  the  State  is  the  Pacific  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  whose  office  is  at  418  Cali- 
fornia Street,  and  which  numbers  among  its 
officers  and  directors  some  of  our  first  citizens. 
During  the  year  1883  this  company  paid  thirty- 
three  death  losses,  amounting  to  over  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  thousand  dollars. 


—  To  Let,  Sunny  alcove  room  in  a  pri- 
vate family  in  Alameda,  suitable  for  gentleman 
and  wife  or  two  gentlemen.  Address  Post-office 
Box  6,  Alameda. 


—  Cancers  and  cancerous  tumors  are 
cured  by  the  purifying  effects  of  Ayer's  Sarsapa- 
rilla. 


—  Miss  Ellen  Coursen.  Thorough  in- 
struction  in  Vocal  Music.  Classes  in  Singing. 
Hall,  317  Powell  Street,  opposite  Union  Square. 

»  ♦  ■ 

—  The  Metropolitan  Hall  is  unequaled 
on  this  coast  for  the  facilities  and  advantages  it 
offers  for  concerts,  lectures,  and  entertainments 
of  a  general  character.  Its  seating  capacity  ex- 
cels that  of  any  similar  auditorium  in  the  city. 


"—  We  sincerely  believe  that  every  case 
of  pulmonary  disease,  not  already  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  aid.  may,  if  promptly  treated,  be 
relieved  and  cured  by  the  faithful  use  of  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Mar- 
ket,  cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).  Office  hours, 
9  to  5. 


graphic  Gallery, 


dley 
S.E. 


cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  sts. 


—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


GRAND    OPERA    HODSsE. 

Frederick  W.  Bert Lessee  and  Manacek. 

HER  MAJESTY'S  OPERA 
COMPANY, 

Under  the  direction  of  J.  H.  MAPLESON,  will  commence 

a  season  of  EIGHT  PERFORMANCES  ONLY  on 

lIOM>VY,  MARCH    lOtll,  1884. 

This  splendid   company,    the    largest   and  most   complete 
operatic  organization  in  existence,  includes  the 
following  world-renowned  artists : 
Madame  Etellsa  Cierstcr, 
Madame  Xordiea, 

Mademoiselle  I>otii, 

Mademoiselle  Vallerga, 

Madame  ISianchi  Fiorio, 
Sig.  Anton,  Sig;.  tialassi, 

Sig.  Vieini,  Sag.  I.oml>ardelli, 

Sig.  Cherubim,  Sig.  Bulletto, 

Sig.  Caraeciolo,  Sig.  Kinaldini, 

Signora  Sacconi,  Harp  Soloist. 
Director  of  the  Music  and  Conductor,  Signor  Arditi. 

A    DIFFERENT    OPERA    WILL    BE    GIVEN    AT 
EVERY    PERFORMANCE. 

PKUTS    OF    ADMISSION. 

Orchestra $5  °° 

Parquet,  first  four  rows 5  co 

Parquet,  other  rows - 4  °° 

Dress  Circle,  first  three  rows 5  00 

Dress  Circle,  other  rows 3  00 

Family  Circle,  reserved ._.........   2  00 

General  admission  all  over  the  house,  standing  room.  2  00 

Gallery 1  00 

Mezzanine  Boxes 22  co 

Stage  Boxes from  $25  00  to  40  co 

Season  Tickets. 
Orchestra  and  first  rows  of  Parquet  and  Dress  Circle,  $32, 

making  a  difference  of  $r  on  each  single  ticket. 
Other  rows,  Parquet  and   Dress  Circle,  $28,   making  a  dif- 
ference of  $4  on  the  eight  tickets. 

Special  Siotiee. 

The  sale  of  SEASON  TICKETS  ONLY  for  private 
boxes  and  seats  will  commence  at  Sherman,  Clay  &:  Co.'s 
Music  Store,  Monday,  February  25th,  at  10  a.  m,  and  con- 
tinue Tuesday,  26th,  and  Wednesday,  27th. 

The  sale  of  single  tickets  will  commence  Thursday, 
February  28th,  and  continue  until  further  notice. 


BALDWIN  THEATRE. 


Last  Week  of  the  Brilliant 

EMMA    ABBOTT 

GRAND    OPERA   COMPANY. 


First  and  only  productions  of  the  exquisite  love  lyrics, 
Faul  and  Virginia.  lEomeo  and  Juliet. 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.D.S.,  126  Kearny  St.  (Thur- 
low  Block).    Laughing  gas.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


EMMA  ABBOTT  and  ZELDA  SEGUIN  sing  at  every 

performance  this  week. 
Monday — "  Paul  and  Virginia." 
Tuesday — "Mignon."     Three  Prima  Donnas. 
Wednesday — Only  time.     "  Romeo  and  Juliet." 
Thursday— Abbott's  "  Last  Rose."     "  Martha." 
Friday — Double  bill.     "Paul  and   Virginia  "  and   Torea- 
dor's song  from  "Carmen." 
Saturday — Emma  Abbott  Matinee.     "  Paul  and  Virginia." 
Saturday      Night  —  EMMA      ABBOTT'S     BENEFIT. 
Triple    Bill.       "  Bohemian     Girl,"     Abbou's    famous 
"  Down  upon  the  Swanee   River,"  and  Tagliapetra's 
grand  rendering  of  "The  Palms." 
Farewell  appearance  of  the   Company  on   Sunday    Night, 

in  "  II  Trovatore." 
This  Afternoon — Emma  Abbott  Matine'e.     "  Maritana." 
To-Night—"  Faust." 

Sunday    Night — "  Rigoletto,"     with     Rosewald,    Seguin, 
Baldanza,  Brodenck,  and  Tagli;ipetra." 

BALDWIN   THEATRE. 

Al.  HaymAn Lessee  and  Manager. 


The    Coming    Dramali 


Festival ! 


MONDAY  EVENING,  March  3,  first  appearand:  of  Mb 

SARAH  JEWETT, 

Supported    by  MR.  HENRY   LEE  and   the  entire  Ne< 
York  cast,  in  anew  emotional  drama  of  intense  in- 
terest, in  4  acts,  by  Celia  Logan,  entitled 

THAT   MAN. 


During  Miss  Jewett's  season  all  the  latest  successes  will 
be_presenied  in  rapid  succession. 

SEATS  ON  SALE  ON  MONDAY  NEXT. 


^%  The   OKESS   REFORM 

If?  COKSET.—  The  Finest 

Corset  on  the  Coast.— 

Tkv  it,  and  you  will  like 
it. —  Glove-fitting,  graceful, 
comfortable,  "just  the  thing" 
for  stout  figures.    Bones  are 

SO     PLACED    THEY    WILL    NOT 

break.  Sold  by  us  for  the 
past  6  years  strictly  on  its 
merits.  Sent  to  any  address 
postpaid,  $3.00.  will  ex- 
change if  it  does  not  fit.  In 
ordering,  send  a  tight  waist, 
hip,  and  bust  measure,  taken 
outside  of  your  dress.  Semi 
for  illustrated  book  of  our 
Union  Under-Flannels, 
Shoulder  Braces,  Corded 
Waists,  Hose  and  Skirt  Sup- 
porters, etc. — which  took  the 
first  prize  (a  silver  medal)  at 
the  late  Mechanics'  Fair— -to 
the  only  Depot  for  these  goods. 

31.  II.  OBFR  A  CO., 
Boston  Dress  Reform  Koonis, 
Established  1876.  326  Sutter  St.,  S.  F.f  Cal. 


"By   their  Fruits  shall  ye   Know   Them." 
THE 

PACIFIC   MUTUAL   LIFE 

Insurance  Co.  of  California. 

Olliee,  41S  California  Street,  S.  F. 


Officers. 

GEO.  A.  MOORE President. 

W.  R,  CLUNESS,  Vice-President  and  Medical  Director. 

J.  N.  PATTON Secretary. 

SAMUEL  M.  MARKS Assistant  Secretary. 

C.  N.  FOX - Attorney. 

Directors. 

Robert  Sherwood,  E.  F.  Langford, 

George  W.  Beaver,  James  Carolan, 

L._S.  Adams,  Samuel  Lavenson, 

Columbus   Waterhouse,  George  A.  Moore, 

W.  T.  Garratt,  J.   F.   Houghton, 

W.  R.  Cluness,  Hugh  M.  Larue, 

D.  VV.  Earle,  Henry  T.  Scott, 
Charles  N.  Fox. 

Assets,  Dec.  31, 1883,  $1,182,151.98 

Death  Losses  Paid  A.  D.  1883. 

John  P.Scott..; Deer  Creek,  Cal $10,910 

Bart  u  el  Miller Stockton,    Cal i.oiz 

Henry  M.  Osgood S.  L.  Obispo,  Cal... 

Edgar  Mason Crescent  City,  Cal . . 

Johann  Meyer Stockton,  Cal 

Robert  C.  Clark Sacramento,  Cal..., 

Charles  Maynard Placerville,  Cal 

Patrick    Hogan Portland,  Or 

Richard  Astill Antelope,  Cal 

Augustus  Ash Virginia,  Nev 

Owen    Henry    Knappton,  W.  T... 

Mary  Donegan Nevada,  M.  T 

James  A.  Brown Red  Bluff,  Cal 

[ohn  Byrns Antelope,  Cal , 

Martin  Blim Waterloo,   Iowa. ,  . 

William  A.  Long Easton,   Ind 

James  Strain -. Marysville,   Cal. . . 

Emerson  R.  West .Grass  Valley,  Cal   . 

Jacob  Arnold Sacramento,    Cal. . 

Charles    Hodge Portland,  Oregon. . 

Francis  Durning Virginia,  Nevada. . 

Barbara  Eisenmenger Sacramento,    Cal . . 

John  P.  Gibson Iowa  City,  Iowa. . . 

Le  Roy  South mayd .Virginia,  M.  T 

James  R.  Fennell Tahon,  Cal 

Jacques  London San  Francisco,  Cal 

C.  H.  Chapman Chicago,  111 

John  Conly San  Francisco,  Cal 

John  McDonald Santa  Rosa,  Cal 

Augustus   Sauvain Oakland,  Cal 

Peter  Kessler Bullard's  Bar,  Cal 

Thomas  H.  Williams Cherokee  Flat,  Cal 

Adam  Bergman Sacramento,  Cal . . . 


■  1,045 
1.045 

■  5.7=° 
.     10,000 

1,029 
.  10,000 
1,000 
1,500 
1,500 
2,500 
2,000 

600 
2,000 
1,056 
2,000 
1,000 

6iz 
. .  10,000 
1 ,046 
5,oco 
2,500 
10,000 

37° 

1,500 

.       8,384 

735 
2,008 
5,000 
1,520 
2,000 
2,000 

.$108,592 


Annuity  Domls,  secured  by  deposit  in  the  office  of 
the  Treasurer  of  State  of  California,  for  sale  upon  favor- 
able terms. 

The  only  Life  Insurance  Company  transacting  business 
in  the  United  States  whose  stockholders  are  by  law  made 
responsible  for  all  the  debts  of  the  corporation,  and  whose 
Directors  are  responsible  for  the  acts  of  officers. 

Residents  of  the  city  desiring  life  insurance  will  obtain 
favorable  terms  by  applying  directly  to  the  Company. 

Competent,  Reliable  Agents  Wanted, 


Total . 


BEAITIFIL    REPRODUCTIONS 

....OF.... 

Ancient    Armor,    Arms,    Plaques, 
Shields,  Bas  Reliefs,  etc. 


Original  Designs  in  Ornanieutal 

MOLDINGS,  FIRE-PLACES, 

MAKTEL.S, 

PANELS,  FRIEZES, 

And  other  interior  decoration  finished  in 
Silver,  Hronze,  Brass,  Copper,  Iron,  and 
>"iekel.      For  sale  by 

TAYLOR  GOODRICH, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent  lor  Magee  Ranges,  SJoves 
Furnaces,  and  Sinks, 

8  and  10  PINE  STREET. 


Southwest  cor.  of  Rush.    Established  1877. 

PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal  in- 
struction in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  savinc  monihs  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
ions.     Apply  from  '.I  to  ft  or  7  to  8  v.  M. 


superior  table  water 

L.CAHENArlD  SON  4IS  SAC.5T 
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51,000,000.00. 

Surplus  $    450,000.00. 

Resources  $3,778,077.80. 

TSan  Francisco,  Cal.  Jan.  1,1884. 

All  matters  intrusted  to  our  care  will  be 

'  attended  to  with  promptness,  fidelity,  and  in  strict 

confidence.      B  H    McDONAWJ,  Pres't. 


C.     ADOLPHE     LOW    &    CO, 
Commission  Merchants, 

Sau  Francisco. 

OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  43  CEDAR  STREET. 
ffaT  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments.*^ 


WJI,  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON. 

Have  agents  in   every  prominent   commercial   city  in  the 
world. 


II.  M.  XEWHALL  &  CO. 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

>o.    aou    SASSO.HE    STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

204  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to   Honolulu,  H.  I. 


A.  HARKER  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesale  Grocers, 

108  and  no  California  St.,  San   Francisco. 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS.  A.    CHEESEBROUGH.  W.  H.  DIMOND. 

WILLIAMS,  DIIHOXD  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

202  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(EstablisUed  1854), 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 

39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  1'al.     Telephone 
So.  35. 


JOHN    DAMEL  &   CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in  Italian  Marble  and  Scotch  Granite 

Hoxi.iii:vrs  xsn  .mantels, 

No.  421    Pine   Street,  between  Montgomery  and  Kearny, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

^^""Manufacturers  of  Monuments,  Headstones,  Mantel- 
pieces, Plumbers'  Stones,  Table  and  Counter  Tops,  Impos- 
ng  Stones,  etc.,  at  lowest  cash  prices. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAE  REFINERY 

OFFICE,  335  MARKET  STREET. 

Works Eighth  and  Brannan  Streets. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President. 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President. 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 

THE 

AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINERY, 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 
i:  ADOEFHE  LOW  A  CO.,  Agents. 

Office,  208  California  Street. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

And  Dealers  In  Penis'  Furnishing  Goods, 

415  MOVniOMERl;  STREET, 

Kel. California  A  Saeramento,  San  Francisco 


Art- Painted,     Plain,    and    Glazed 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

V.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

313,  315,  and  317  Market  Street. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Manufacturing  Jewelers  and  Importers  of  FINE 
WATCHES,  DIAMONDS  AND  OTHER  PRECIOUS 
STONES.        FRENCH    CLOCKS    AND    SILVERWARE. 

119    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


SOLE  AGENCY  FOR  THE 

HENRY  F.  MILLER 


(Factory  ltoston,  Mass.)  and 


HEMME  &  LONG 

(Factory  corner  Clay  and  Polk  Streets,  San  Francisco) 

AND  THE  TAYLOR  &  FARLEY  ORGANS. 
WOODWORTH,  SCHELL   &  CO. 

101   STOCKTON  ST.,  cor.  O'Farrell.         J.  B.  Curtis,  Manager. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Hailed  Fre«  on  Application. 
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I 
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I  C  H  I     B  A  N 


WALL    PAPER, 

Artistic  Designs,  American,  French,  and  English.  Cornice  Poles  and 
Fixtures.  Sole  Agents  on  Pacifle  Coast  for  L.INCRFSTA  WALTON, 
the  new  and  indestructible  Wall  Decoration.  Imitation  Stained 
and  Ground  Glass,  for  residences,  churches,  etc.  Frescoing  and 
Interior  Decorating  a  specialty. 

WINDOW     SHADES. 

Samples   and    Estimates  furnished   on    Application. 

G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO.,  645  &  647  MARKET  ST. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL,  .... 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1882, 
n.  .1.  staples.  President. 
ALPIIEI's  Bl'LL,  Vice-President. 


$750,000 
$1,350,000 

»'IU.U«  J.  iu  I TON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS   IN   ALL  THE    PRINCIPAL   LOCALITIES. 


PAY0T,UPHAM&C0. 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansomc  Street,  near  Pine. 


Every  reader  of  the  "Argonaut"  sliould 
a  copy  of 
THE   II.MSTK.YTEI>    KEW  YORK 


•  LIFE  • 


The  leading  Humorous  and  Satirical  Paper. 

Terms  :  At  the  rate  of  $5.00  a  year,  postage  Tree.     Sam- 
ple copy  free.    1155  Broadway,  New  York. 


Ladles  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3,  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  snperior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
303  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HOTEL 
SIERRA  MADRE  VILLA, 

On  tlie  mountain  side. 

In  an  Orange  Grove,  Xear  Eos  Angeles. 


Has  been  enlarged  to  accommodate  One  Hundred  Guests. 
For  climate,  health,  comfort,  pure  water,  and  beauty  of 
scenery,  it  has  no  equal  on  this  coast.  General  Sherman 
says  it  surpasses  all  other  places  on  the  American  continent 
for  a  quiet  good  time. 

For  further  information,  address 

W.  COOSWEIX,  Proprietor, 

San  Gabriel,  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal. 


THE  CALIFORNIA 

SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    SOCIETY. 

Junction  Market  and  Powell  Sts. 

Deposits  received.      Loans  made  on  city 
and  country  property  at  low  rates. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  by  the  FACULTY. 

A  Laxative  and  Refreshing  Fruit 
Lozenge  for 

TAP-IAD      CONSTIPATION, 

1  Altt  Alt     Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 

Prepared  by 
GKIELO>, 

SOLE    PROPRIETOR, 

Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Faculte"  de  Paris, 

27  Rue  Rambuteau,  Paris. 

Tamar —  unlike  pills  and  the 
usual  purgatives — is  agreeable 
to  take  and  never  produces  irri- 
tation. 


INDIEN 

« 

GRILLON 


SOLD  BY  ALL   DRUGGISTS. 


THE  HARKNESS 


Hi' 


FIRE 

EXTINGUISHER 


First  Premium  Mechanics'  Institute,  1889. 

I>.  S.  BROWN   &  CO., 

36  California  Street,  San  Francisco, 

General  Agents  Pacific  Coast. 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

MARBLE   MANTELS,    made   of  OSYX,  COL- 
ORED, ITALIAN,  and  STATtAKY  MAR- 
BLES.   Monuments  and  Headstones. 
iv.  ii.  Mccormick, 

827  Market  Street,  between-Fourth  and  Fifth,  S.  F. 


A.  P.  HOTALING  &  CO. 

430  to  437  Jackson  St.,  sole  agents  for  the  J.  H. 
Cntte*-  Old  Pnnrbon  Wliislcy.  "  O.  P.  S.,"  "  O. 
O.  K.,"  "  O.  K."  "  A  No.  1,"  "A."     Established  1852. 


GERMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST. 

DELICIOUS. 
0        TRY  IT!      # 
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we  invite  all  electors  of  california,  oregon,  and 
Nevada,  who  read  the  Argonaut,  to  write  us  their 
choice  for  Presidential  and  Vice-Presidential  nom- 
inations by  the  National  Conventions  of  both  polit- 
ical parties.  We  shall  be  glad,  also,  if  reasons  for  the 
choice  be  embodied  in  the  communications.  The  infor- 
mation thus  obtained,  and  the  expression  of  opinions  in 
reference  to  candidates  and  the  policy  of  parties,  to  be 
open  to  such  use  as  we  may  deem  proper.  Real  names, 
with  postal  addresses,  desired.  Correspondence  marked 
"  confidential "  will  be  so  treated.  We  invite  this  corre- 
spondence with  a  special  object  and  for  a  useful  purpose. 
Any  number  of  signatures  may  be  attached  to  the  same 
letter  where  the  expressed  views  are  not  dissented  from  by 
any  signer.  Our  object  is  to  secure  such  an  expression  of 
intelligent  opinion  as  will  embody  the  honest  sentiments 
of  both  parties  upon  this  coast.  This  invitation  will  be 
held  open  until  the  meeting  of  the  National  Conventions. 


Money  is  the  passport  to  fashionable  society  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  elsewhere — as  everywhere.  This  remark  is  made 
in  no  disparagement  of  our  people,  because  the  same  influ- 
ence is  potent  in  every  city  of  the  world.  Money  can,  and 
does,  secure  a  social  consideration  in  London  and  in  New 
York  which  is  denied  to  birth,  or  breeding,  or  honorable 
achievement.  It  demands  more  of  patience,  and  more  of 
intrigue,  and  more  of  money  to  reach  certain  of  the  higher 
circles;  but  genius,  pertinacity,  and  coin  are  equal  to  the 
accomplishment  of  any  achievement  in  the  social  world. 
The  "  best "  English  rank  is  that  which  bears  the  guinea's 
stamp.  The  title  commanding  the  most  respect  is  that 
connected  with  the  broadest  acres  and  the  largest  rent-roll. 


To  a  man  of  abundant  wealth,  good  deportment,  gen- 
tlemanly manners,  and  honest  antecedents,  there  is  no  door 
closed  in  England  for  more  than  one  generation.  To  a 
woman  of  great  wealth,  with  beauty,  virtue,  and  brains,  the 
door  to  the  royal  drawing-room  is  always  open.  The  brew- 
er, the  banker,  or  the  man  of  affairs,  who  is  successful  as 
a  money-maker,  demands  the  highest  official  position,  and 
somehow  acquires  title  without  serious  difficulty.  If  in  the 
forest  of  English  heraldry  there  was  dug  up  every  family 
tree  which  is  not  rooted  in  age,  and  if  from  the  proudest 
of  them  so  rooted  there  were  cut  the  branches  which  had 
been  budded  in  or  grafted  upon  the  main  trunk  through 
marriage  for  money,  every  shoot  which  had  come  from 
luck  or  crime ;  and,  if  from  its  body  were  drawn  all  the  im- 
pure sap  which  gives  life  to  its  boughs  and  vigor  to  its 
shoots — it  would  to-day  present  a  most  drear  aspect.  It 
would  resemble  more  the  desolation  of  an  abandoned 
rookery  in  the  winter  time,  than  the  present  strong  and 
vigorous  thing  which  English  aristocracy  is  admitted  to  be. 
Society  in  America  is  less  exclusive  than  in  Europe,  and 
has  less  reasonable  pretense  to  maintain  any  exclusiveness 
at  all.  Our  country  is  so  young  that  there  is  only  here  and 
there  in  it  a  man  or  woman,  however  distinguished,  who 
will  not,  in  running  backward,  strike  some  ignoble  ances- 
tor, some  progenitor  ignoble  from  poverty  or  toil,  some  self- 
made  fore-parent  who  has  been  compelled  to  work.  Cali- 
fornia, the  youngest  of  civilizations,  has  a  "  good  society  " 
which,  if  analyzed  and  tested  by  the  social  solvents  which 
are  applied  in  older  communities,  would  exhibit  much  that 
is  comical  and  much  that  is  absolutely  pretentious.  It  is 
to  us  a  matter  sometimes  of  great  amusement  to  turn  to 
the  social  letter  of  our  own  "  Bavardin,"  and  recall  what 
in  the  thirty-five  years  of  residence  we  have  personally 
gathered  concerning  the  lives  and  history  of  the  people 
who  are  now  flourishing  in  our  columns  as  "  good  soci- 
ety." When  we  reflect  upon  the  early  society ;  who  we 
were  when  we  came;  what  we  came  for;  what  occupa- 
tions we  left  .at  home ;  what  occupations  we  engaged  in 
when  we  arrived — it  seems  surprising  that  any  one  of  us 
should  have  the  assurance  to  claim  for  himself  any  supe- 
riority over  anybody  else,  except  for  the  luck  which  en- 
ables him  to  show  more  coin  than  his  less  fortunate  argo- 
naut of  '49.  An  awfully  funny  book  would  be  the  faith- 
fully detailed  narrative  of  the  history  of  our  first  families. 
We  are  informed  that  a  society  lady  is  gathering,  and  for 
years  has  been  collecting,  the  personal  history  of  us  all. 
Our  advice  to  this  lady  is,  that  it  be  not  printed  till  her 
death.  These  reflections  grew  out  of  a  recent  conversa- 
tion over  the  existing  struggles  now  being  made  by  parvenu 
families  of  sudden  wealth  to  acquire  social  standing  among 
our  ice-cream  families.  There  is  common  birth,  there  are 
the  antecedents  of  early  struggles,  there  are  scandals  in 
these  families,  there  are  bars  sinister;  but 'there  is  wealth, 
genius,  ambition,  cheek,  and  an  unconquerable  resolution 
to  succeed.  We  have  bought  a'  pool  that  the  thing  goes, 
and  this  article  is  written  to  whoop  up  speed  on  the  home 
stretch  of  the  last  quarter.  We  wish  these  people  suc- 
cess; and  we  have  issued  private  instructions  to  the  gath- 
erer-up  of  our  social  trifles  that  their  names  be  not  omit- 
ted from  the  roll  whenever  they  shall  succeed  in  pushing 
themselves  into  a  prominence  justifying  print.  We  do  this 
in  reparation  of  mistakes  heretofore  made,  for  we  are  con- 
vinced that  we  have  placed  too  great  importance  upon  the 
accident  of  an  honorable  birth  from  a  respectable  family, 
and  that  we  have  considered  opportunities  in  early  youth, 
and  a  stainless  life,  and  an  honorable  career,  as  of  undue 
consequence,  when  compared  with  money,  cheek,  and 
luck. 


New  York  has  just  witnessed  a  proud  triumph  in  this 
direction,  and  it — better  than  argument — illustrates  the 
idea  we  are  endeavoring  to  convey.  There  was  a  time, 
and  only  so  long  ago  as  when  we  were  a  sucking  calf 
upon  the  Genesee  flats,  that  the  titled  names  of  New  York 
were  the  Van  Rensselaers,  Livingstons,  Schermerhorns, 
Stuyvesants,  and  others,  patroons  with  broad  acres,  or  the 
descendants  and  inheritors  of  vegetable  gardens  and  cow- 
pastures,  within  the  area  now  echoing  the  music  of  Trinity 
chimes.     These  old  families— and  they  were  only,  say, 


two  hundred  years  old — were  honored  for  their  wealth; 
and  if  any  of  the  descendants  still  hold  the  money,  they 
are  honored ;  but  if  not,  not.  Most  of  them  have  gone  to 
the  slumber-land;  and  even  thirty  years  ago,  newly  gained 
wealth  had  given  a  new  aristocracy  to  New  York.  At  the 
head  of  this,  by  virtue  of  income  from  houses,  stood  the 
Astor  family.  They  had  fought  their  way  into  the  charmed 
circle  of  the  previous  rich;  the  third  generation  of  the 
emigrant  Dutchman,  who,  with  peddler's  sack  upon  his 
shoulders,  dared  to  penetrate  the  wilderness  where  the 
beaver  built  his  dam  and  the  silver-gray  fox  had  his  nest,  had 
achieved  the  highest  social  triumph.  Then  came  the  son 
of  the  gruff  old  ferryman,  himself  of  toiling  youth  and  mid- 
dle life,  with  inherited  and  added  millions,  who  knocked 
at  the  mansions  of  the  exclusive  rich  with  his  gold-headed 
cane  and  demanded  admission.  He  built  a  grander  man- 
sion, bought  choicer  pictures,  gave  more  brilliant  enter- 
tainments, dressed  his  family  in  more  gorgeous  jewels,  and 
only  a  week  or  two  since  the  proud  family  of  the  Heidel- 
berg peddler  threw  open  its  doors  to  the  admission  of  the 
entire  Vanderbilt  family.  Political  honors  are  piled  in 
upon  the  wealthy  ones  to  give  anchor  and  stolidity  to  the 
solid  coin.  Grant's  first  blunder  was  to  tender  the  admin- 
istration of  the  finances  of  the  Government  to  Stewart. 
The  son  of  Belmont  goes  to  Congress.  Waldorf  Astor 
is  minister  at  Rome.  Twenty-one  millionaire  senators 
adorn  our  Senate  Chamber.  States  have  become  pocket 
boroughs,  where  rich  men  may  buy  the  honor  of  a  Sena- 
torial position.  Our  sister  State  of  Nevada  illustrates — 
Stewart,  Jones,  Sharon,  and  Fair  had  the  wealth,  and  em- 
braced the  opportunity.  The  conservative  old-fashioned 
State  of  Ohio,  under  the  demoralizing  influence  of  this 
new  custom,  turned  out  a  gentleman,  and  statesman,  and 
man  of  wealth,  and  sold  the  Senatorship  to  the  attorney  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  an  old  man  of  seventy  years, 
and  not  in  public  life,  because  he  had  the  money  and  the 
kind  of  morals  which  justified  him  in  purchasing  it.  Mr. 
George  Hearst,  of  California,  without  the  first  qualifica- 
tion, or  any  qualification,  and  without  any  political  claim 
or  intellectual  capacity  for  the  Senatorial  office,  presumes 
to  purchase  it,  and  is  already  in  the  field  with  coin  to  fore- 
stall any  other  bidder.  If  there  are  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  preachers  who  do  not  preach  for  money,  or  any 
considerable  number  of  philanthropists  and  humanitarians 
who  are  not  following  the  profession  for  coin,  we  do  not 
know  of  them.  We  only  know  one  editor  in  all  the  world 
who  does  not  run  his  journal  for  gain,  and  "  he  is  fat  and 
growing  old."  Our  young  dudes  look  out  for  dudelettes 
with  expectations.  The  old  folks  are  on  the  same  look- 
out. If  money  is  the  one  leading  object  of  all  our  exer- 
tions; if  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth  we  bend  the  ener- 
gies of  our  youth  and  the  strength  of  our  manhood,  and  if, 
to  retain  our  accumulations,  we  devote  the  prudence  and 
wisdom  of  our  maturer  years — then  the  success  which 
crowns  the  efforts  of  a  life  is  the  best  evidence  of  possess- 
ing qualities  most  esteemed  among  men.  The  one  pos- 
sessing wealth  is,  by  the  canons  of  society,  entitled  to  be 
on  top.  The  poor  are,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  the  uni- 
versal assent  of  humanity,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  social  ladder. 


In  San  Francisco,  and,  doubtless,  all  over  the  State,  the 
more  active  of  the  Republican  politicians  are  taking  the 
preliminary  steps  to  organizing  for  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign. The  Republican  County  Committee  of  our  city 
and  county  seem  to  have  devised  a  mode  of  club  organi- 
zation which  is  working  satisfactorily.  Clubs  are  in  pro- 
cess of  formation,  out  of  which  will  come  delegates  to  a 
State  Convention  which  will  send  delegates  to  the  National 
Convention,  to  be  held  at  Chicago  in  June."  The  almost 
universal  sentiment,  so  far  as  we  have  heard  it  expressed, 
favors  the  nomination  by  the  Republicans  of  James  G. 
Blaine.  This  is  the  abiding  loyalty  of  twelve  years  toward 
this  distinguished  citizen.  Had  the  popular  wish  of  our 
State  been  regarded,  he  would  have  been  the  nominee  in- 
stead of  Hayes.  Had  the  delegates  to  the  last  National 
Convention  had  their  way,  he  would  to-day  have  been 
President  of  the  United  States.    The  same 
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his  statesmanship  continues.  Respect  for  him  has  in- 
creased, and  the  California  Republicans  would  be  glad  if 
he  could  be  their  standard-bearer  in  the  coming  fight.  If 
Mr.  Blaine  is  again  destined  to  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
men  who  have  so  long  and  so  successfully  pursued  him,  it 
is  probable  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  they  will  reap 
but  little  benefit  from  the  conspiracy.  Messrs.  Conkling 
and  Grant  are  chargeable  with  his  first  defeat.  Instead  of 
Blaine  they  got  Hayes;  instead  of  securing  a  ruler  in 
King  Stork,  they  found  they  obtained  King  Log,  whom 
they  could  not  use.  It  was  Grant,  Conkling,  Logan,  and 
Cameron  who  again  defeated  Blaine,  but  it  was  Blaine 
who  nominated  Garfield  and  became  his  Secretary  of  State. 
It  is  perhaps  possible  that  Grant,  Logan,  Cameron,  and 
Conkling  may  again  defeat  him ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  one  of  the  conspirators  will  ever  be  recognized  either 
as  King  or  Warwick  in  the  Republican  party.  If  Mr.  Blaine 
does  not  become  himself  the  candidate,  he  will  be  quite 
apt  to  know  w_ho  is  to  be.  It  would  not  surprise  us  that 
there  might  be  a  better  understanding  between  President 
Arthur  and  Mr.  Blaine  than  we  have  been  led  to  think. 
They  are  personal  friends.  We  recall  no  instance  in  which 
they  have  collided.*  One  of  the  Blaine  leaders  at  the  Chi- 
cago convention  is  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Arthur. 
Arthur  would  be  a  more  acceptable  candidate  to  the  Re- 
publicans of  this  coast  than  any  of  the  distinguished  con- 
spirators who  have  prevented  Senator  Blaine  from  becom- 
ing President  of  the  United  Slates. 


Where  do  they  live? — the  people  whom  one  meets,  those 
who  constitute,  to  use  the  phrase  that  steeped  in  joy  the 
soul  of  the  late  Mr.  Thackeray,  "  carriage  company." 
There  is  one  knot  of  them  along  Taylor  Street  and  its 
vicinage,  Nob  Hill.  There  is  a  string  of  them  along  Bush 
and  Pine  streets.  There  is  a  select  handful  hard  and  fast 
on  the  crown  of  Rincon  Hill.  There  are  those  who  made 
the  mistake  (in  the  opinion  of  the  rest)  of  going  out  to  the 
Mission  at  a  date  before  the  heights  had  been  brought  into 
town.  There  are  a  few  stranded  in  the  lee  of  the  ceme- 
teries. [The  present  depreciation  in  the  value  of  leeward 
property,  due  to  the  existence  of  these  plague-centres,  ex- 
ceeds five  millions  of  dollars.  The  owners  of  this  prop- 
erty will  do  a  service  to  the  public,  hardly  less  than  that 
they  will  do  themselves,  when  they  shall  combine  to  de- 
mand a  cessation  of  interment  in  a  part  that  will  shortly  be 
— that  is  already — far  in  town.  Resuming:]  There  is  a  flock 
has  settled  itself  near  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum. 
There  are  a  far-seeing  few  sheltered  under  the  lee  of 
the  Presidio  hills.  Then  comes  the  great  body,  occu- 
pying all  that  broad  belt  that,  commencing  about  Jeffer- 
son Square,  sweeps  along  the  face  and  brows  of  the  hills 
to  the  end  of  Pacific  Avenue.  This  is  too  much  scattera- 
tion  to  be  permanent.  There  will,  no  doubt,  for  years  to 
come,  be  very  charming  people  inhabiting  all  the  localities 
named,  but  it  is  a  question  of  speculative  interest  to  all, 
and  of  practical  interest  to  many,  to  divine  the  select  lo- 
cality of  the  future.  Will  it  be  out  toward  the  Park  ?  Will 
it  rather  be  out  toward  the  Presidio?  This  question  is  not 
mainly  one  of  cable  roads.  Cable  roads  insure  the  occu- 
pation of  all  eligible  sites  that  they  render  accessible;  but 
the  question  now  is  that  of  occupation  by  a  particular 
class  of  people — a  class  whose  convenience  is  greatly  pro- 
moted by  living  within  moderate  distances  from  one  an- 
other, a  class  which  has  always  and  everywhere  shown  its 
disposition  to  bunch  in  one  place.  And  they  pay  a  price 
for  this  privilege  that  is  not  all  snobbism.  To  live  far  away 
from  "  everybody  "  is  a  grave  inconvenience,  and  no  good 
thing.  Now,  the  social  centre  of  the  future  may  be  out 
toward  the  Park,  but  just  at  present  the  Park  is  a  very  long 
way  from  the  corner  of  California  Street  and  Van  Ness 
Avenue.  It  is  more  squares  distant  than  one  can  count 
without  the  aid  of  a  map.  It  is  far  enough,  in  all  con- 
science, from  the  corner  named  to  that  of  Broadway  and 
Fillmore  Street;  it  is  as  far  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
corner  of  Turk  and  Leavenworth  streets.  How  far  it  may- 
be out  to  the  eligible  heights  on  Haight  Street  we  do  not 
know  without  reference  to  a  map  that  is  not  at  hand. 
That  locality  is  delightful  when  one  gets  there ;  but  living 
there,  to  undertake  a  visit  to  the  bulk  of  one's  acquaint- 
ances would  be  as  foreign  travel  for  magnitude.  And  that 
quarter  is  as  yet  cut  off,  in  a  sense,  from  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  present  centre  of  residence,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  that  blighted  district  lying  to  leeward  of  the 
cemeteries.  Still,  the  undoubted  fact  to-day  is  that  the 
two  localities  most  distant  from  each  other — namely,  the 
Park  and  the  Pacific  Heights — are  drawing  in  opposite  di- 
rections and  in  obvious  competition.  Each  possesses  rare 
attractions  along  with  some  special  drawbacks  of  its  own. 
That  interment  in  the  cemeteries  will  be  prohibited  in 
time,  that  afterward  the  leeward  district  will  improve,  that 
meantime  many  desirable  neighbors  will  yield  to  the  at- 
tractions of  the  Park  district,  and  that  ultimately  that  sec- 
tion will  become  one  of  the  most  valuable,  as  it  is,  by 
natural  endowment,  one  of  the  most  favored  in  the  town, 
;d  not  be  doubted.  The  "  set "  of  population  and  im- 
'•■ement  is  often  determined  by  some  small  thing,  and 


directed  into  a  channel  that  it  deepens  and  w-idens  for  it- 
self, and  from  which  it  is  slow  to  be  diverted.  The  offer- 
ing on  the  market  at  the  present  juncture  of  the  Alex. 
Baldwin  tract,  overlooking  the  Presidio,  may  prove  to  be  a 
circumstance  of  this  kind;  by  giving  an  additional  impulse 
to  the  building  movement  already  in  progress  in  that  direc- 
tion, accompanied  by  the  corresponding  rise  in  the  value 
of  land,  and  the  speculative  feeling  which  would  thus  be 
engendered,  the  sale  and  improvement  of  the  tract  named, 
may  settle  for  the  time  being  any  question  of  rivalry  be- 
tween the  Presidio  and  the  Park  as  "  swell  "  neighbor- 
hoods. 


Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  has  been  traveling  in  these 
United  States,  taking  notes,  and  faith,  he's  prented  'em ! 
The  Argonaut  last  week  reproduced  some  of  them.  The 
readers  of  those  excerpts  may  remember  that  Sir  Lepel 
had  pointed  out  to  him,  in  New  York,  a  very  beautiful 
curtain  at  a  theatre  as  "  the  most  expensive  drop-scene  in 
the  world,"  and  certain  fine  specimens  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture at  Chicago  as  "  half-million-dollar  houses."  It  is 
to  be  deplored,  for  Sir  Lepel's  sake  (whom  we  suspect  to 
be  quite  a  knowing  person),  that  he  associated  during  his 
visit  only  with  stockbrokers  and  "  successful,"  also  "  emi- 
nent," business  men.  Or  he  may  have  even  met  a  news- 
paper fellow  or  two,  equally  capable  of  discussing  the 
merit  of  a  work  of  art  in  its  cost.     Nay,  since  the  best  of 

men  is 

— ''oft'nest  eloquent  on  what 
He  hates  or  covets,  but  possesses  not,". 

it  seems  probable  that  Sir  Lepel  did  meet  some  Ass  not 
unconnected  with  the  press  who  gloated  over  the  cost  of 
the  drop-scene  or  of  somebody  else's  residence.  But,  to 
confess  the  whole  truth  at  once,  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  might 
have  traveled  this  great  republic  far  and  wide,  and  have 
brought  very  decent  letters  of  introduction  with  him,  and 
still  not  have  been  exceptionally  unfortunate  if  he  encoun- 
tered only  men  who  pointed  out  to  him  the  cost  of  drop- 
curtains  and  the  bigness  of  Things  in  general.  Within  ten 
days  past,  a  party  of  ten  sat  down  to  dine,  most  of  whom 
were  "  successful,"  and  several  even  "eminent  "in  walks 
of  life,  that  ranged  from  the  discounting  of  "  paper  "  down 
to  making  arguments  at  the  bar.  The  introduction  of 
some  California  wine  drew  forth  appropriate  and  enthusi- 
astic comment  on  the  profit  realized  in  its  production,  and 
from  that  auspicious  moment  until  midnight,  dollars,  gold, 
coupons,  millions — and  still  the  steady  burden  of  "  dol- 
lars "  sounding  through  the  whole — rendered  the  reunion 
refreshing  and  profitable ;  it  rendered  it  also  instructive  and 
shameful.  We  are  not  in  position  to  assure  the  readers  of 
Sir  Lepel  Griffin's  observations  that  the  gathering  of  which 
the  above  tale  is  told  was  exceptional  either  in  its  selec- 
tion of,  or  devotion  to,  the  topic  of  its  dinner  conversation; 
but  we  are  in  position  to  affirm  that  so  long  as  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  give  such  an  assurance ;  so  long  as  it  is  possible 
for  such  topics,  so  treated,  to  find  any  footing  at  all  on  such 
an  occasion  in  the  United  States — so  long  foreigners  of 
gentle  breeding  will  be  unable  to  recognize  in  the  persons 
whom  they  meet  representatives  of  the  class  to  which  they 
themselves  belong. 

♦ — 

One  of  Sir  Lepel  Griffin's  remarks,  however,  is  a  mere 
parrot  repetition  of  an  assertion  ignorantly  made  to  him 
by  untraveled  Americans,  one  which  his  own  observation 
could  not  have  been  sufficient  either  to  sustain  or  dis- 
prove, and  which  is  quite  unworthy  to  be  found  among  the 
shrewd  and  just  notes  that  are  really  his  own.  Sir  Lepel 
pronounces  the  American  woman  unsound  as  an  animal. 
This  is  gammon.  Look  at  the  offspring  of  her — for  there, 
and  no  other  where,  the  proof  lies.  Is  the  American  boy 
rickety  ?  Are  these  rosy  girls,  that  one  sees  daily  trooping 
to  and  from  school,  scrofulous,  or  doomed  victims  of  pul- 
monary complaint?  This  chatter — of  home  origin  and  be- 
gotten of  pure  ignorance  of  foreign  parts — about  the 
physical  feebleness  of  the  American  woman  is  mere  rot. 
If  there  were  any  foundation  for  it  at  all,  the  American 
woman  could  not  be  the  enormous  success  she  is  wherever 
she  shows  herself  abroad.  True,  her  success  might  be 
due  to  a  superior  charm  of  manner,  or  to  her  wealth,  if,  in 
either  of  these  respects,  she  were  generally  superior  to  the 
natives  of  other  lands  with  whose  attractions  her  own  are 
brought  into  competition.  But  it  is  noteworthy  on  the 
one  hand  that  in  a  number  of  the  more  brilliant  foreign 
alliances  contracted  by  American  girls,  there  has  been  no 
dowry,  and  the  judicious  among  her  friends  will  rather 
palliate  than  praise  most  of  what  is  peculiar  in  her 
manners.  One  undeniable  truth  is  that  she  has  better 
brains  than  the  average  of  her  foreign  sisters,  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  they  are,  as  a  rule,  less  well  cultivated. 
Any  lack  in  this  respect  she  is  clever  enough  to  cover  up 
at  first,  and  make  up  for  afterward.  Without  numbing 
her  own  nimble  wit,  she  picks  up,  with  rare  readiness, 
whatever  is  best  worthy  of  adoption  from  those  with  whom 
she  is  thrown.  To  suppose  that  a  career  like  this  is 
achieved  by  an  ailing  creature  during  the  too  brief  period 
of  its  downward  course  to  premature  interment  is  silly. 


No;  there  is  no  country  in  which  there  are  not  rosy-faced 
and  tallow-faced  women,  the  lithe  and  the  limp,  both  to 
be  found;  but  the  sick  sort,  the  waxy,  doughy,  under- 
done, and  unwholesome  kind  abound  with  an  abounding- 
ness  in  all  foreign  countries  whatever,  beyond  what  they 
do  in  these  United  States  of  America,  and  the  other  British 
colonies. 

The  impulse,  or  the  wish,  is  a  burning  one  to  take  him 
— the  Californian  croaker — by  the  ear,  lead  him  across  the 
State  boundary  line,  into  Nevada,  or  Arizona,  or  Mexico, 
or  the  frozen  Northwest,  or  the  flooded  Southwest,  or  the 
crowded  Middle  or  the  stony  New  England  States,  dis- 
miss him  with  no  gentle  kick  and  the  objurgation :  "  There, 
my  discontented  friend,  hoe  your  row  in  this  genial  climate 
for  twelve  calendar  months,  and  then  come  back  to  Cali- 
fornia and  thank  the  benefactor  who  gave  you  the  most 
useful  lesson  you  ever  learned ;  who  taught  you,  namely, 
to  know  when  you  were  well  off."  He  would  come  back, 
and  give  thanks  with  a  mighty  thankfulness  that  he  was 
allowed  to  do  so.  If  this  average  Californian  croaker 
could  only  be  made  once  to  understand  the  greatness  of 
privilege  that  he  enjoys  three  times  a  day  in  the  simple 
matter  of  food,  he  must,  out  of  pure  grace  of  heart,  deem 
himself  of  the  elect  among  men.  It  is  much  to  be  lament- 
ed, for  the  good  of  the  poor  creature  itself,  that  it  can  not 
be  forcibly  deported  and  put  for  a  competent  term  on  a 
diet  of  salted  hog-products  among  the  piney  woods  of 
Michigan,  or  on  the  storm-swept  pranes  of  Minnesota,  or 
the  cactus-decorated  wastes  of  Arizona,  or  on  a  riotous 
course  of  tortilla  and  frijol  among  our  Spanish-American 
neighbors,  to  return  with  a  penitent  and  chastened  spirit 
to  the  best  bit  of  country  the  sun  shines  upon — the  health- 
ful, fruitful,  jocund,  prosperous  State  of  California.  Unless 
the  whole  of  Christendom  and  half  of  pagandom  is  im- 
becile, the  course  of  immigration  shows  the  best  country' 
for  a  man  to  better  his  condition  in,  is  these  United  States. 
And  if  any  man  does  not  know  that  the  best  of  these  States 
to  live  and  work  in  is  California,  it  is  because  he  has  not 
tried  the  rest.  Your  true  Californian  is  a  man  who, 
whether  he  has  improved  or  neglected  the  unrivaled  op- 
portunities which  his  fifteen  to  thirty-five  years  of  residence 
in  the  State  have  given  him,  croaks.  It  is  his  one  note, 
as  native  to  him  as  to  the  frog.  In  prosperity  he  foresees 
disaster;  in  adversity,  his  wail  is  that  of  lamentation,  and 
his  note  the  note  of  woe;  the  burden  of  his  speech  is  a 
grievance;  his  temporal  state  is  fraught  with  imminent 
ruin.  If  the  rains  withhold,  presently  he  bucks  against 
Providence  by  getting  himself  "  long"  of  cereals;  if  the 
rains  descend,  he  discerns  the  flood  that  impends.  The 
echo  of  his  plaining  is  got  into  his  press,  and  its  editorial 
utterance  is  a  monotone  of  whine  and  whimper  about  out- 
rages suffered  and  wrongs  endured.  It  is  a  miserable 
business  all  around— untruthful,  unmanly,  and  stupid. 
Give  us  a  change.  If  that  may  not  be,  then — oh,  do — 
give  us  a  rest ! 

The  German  Government  will  do  injustice  to  the  friends 
of  Herr  Lasker  in  America,  if  it  attributes  to  them  the  action 
of  Congress,  or  holds  them  in  any  sense  responsible  for  its 
inexcusable  and  foolish  resolutions.  There  was  no  pur- 
pose in  the  matter,  no  premeditation,  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  our  House  of  Representatives  to  do  anything.  It 
was  the  impulsive  act  of  a  rattle-brained  Democrat  to 
strengthen  his  own  position  with  his  German  Texas  con- 
stituency, one  of  whom  was  the  brother  of  Herr  Lasker. 
In  the  confusion  of  the  morning  hours,  the  Hon.  Tom. 
Ochiltree  presents  a  hastily  pencil-scribbled  resolution. 
The  clerk  read  it.  Nobody  heard  it.  The  Speaker  said : 
"  All  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  say  '  aye.' "  Tom  Ochiltree 
said,  "  aye."  "  All  opposed,"  said  the  Speaker,  "  say 
'no.' "  Nobody  said  "  no,"  and  thus  the  American  Con- 
gress did  a  most  unwise  act,  an  act  which  was  at  once 
meddlesome  and  impertinent.  It  may  be  difficult  for  a 
German  statesman  to  believe  that  such  a  thing  is  possible 
to  a  legislative  body  like  Congress,  but  every  intelligent 
American  understands.  There  will  not  be  a  politician,  or 
editor,  or  individual  of  intelligence  in  America  who  does 
not  understand  it;  and  the  party  man,  or  writer,  or  citizen 
who  will  contribute  to  the  irritation  between  America  and 
Germany  on  account  of  it,  has  some  selfish  and  sinister 
end  in  view. 

In  numbers,  wealth,  social  position,  and  diversity  of 
interests,  the  Jews  are  acquiring_a  strong  position,  not 
only  upon  this  coast,  but  throughout  the  whole  Western 
part  of  our  continent.  Wherever  the  pioneer,  with  the 
miner's  pick,  or  the  woodman's  axe,  or  farmer's  plow,  goes, 
there  accompanies  him  the  Jewish  trader.  Wherever  is 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  community,  there  is  the  Jew-. 
Wherever  is  planted  the  germ  of  city  or  State,  there,  among 
the  first,  most  adventurous,  most  likely  to  be  prosperous 
ones,  are  the  Jews.  Keen  traders,  cool  money-lenders, 
cautious,  prudent,  economical,  sometimes  unscrupulous, 
usually  successful,-  they  have  fixed  themselves  in  every 
part  of  this  western  country,  from  Alaska  to  the  city  of 
Guatemala.  They  have  come  to  stay.  Out  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  who  in  the  past  generation  have  planted  them- 
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selves,  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  in  the  next  will 
become  of  us,  and  exert  among  us  the  influence  of  brains, 
energy,  industry,  and  wealth,  not  five  per  cent,  will  do  aught 
besides  trading.  In  view  of  *his  fact,  it  is  to  them  in  the 
highest  degree  desirable  that  the  barriers  be  broken  down 
which  race,  tradition,  religion,  prejudice,  and  education 
have  erected  between  them  and  the  people  among  whom 
they  live.  To  show  that  this  barrier  of  race  exclusiveness 
does  exist,  we  print  the  following  from  our  daily  press.  Just 
such  an  incident  occurred  in  San  Francisco.  The  prejudice 
exists  everywhere;  it  is  absurd,  unreasonable,  and  wicked. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  every  Christian  to  assault  it,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  intelligent  Jew  to  take  up  arms  against  it; 
Christians  of  all  denominations,  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  sin- 
ners, can  make  no  mistake  in  forming  cosmopolitan  and 
holy  alliance  for  its  utter  eradication,  extirpation,  and  de- 
struction; for,  until  it  is  destroyed,  the  Jews  will  have  no 
real  seat  at  the  fireside  of  American  civilization.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, John  Farr,  a  well-educated,  industrious,  and 
sober  Welshman,  secretary  of  the  Scranton  school  board, 
openly  made  love  to,  and  honorably  wedded,  a  sixteen- 
year-old  Jewess,  named  Justine  Levy.  He  is  twenty-six 
and  she  sixteen.  The  Levy  family  then  made  an  ass  of 
itself,  by  the  following  printed  announcement: 


W  e  mourn  the  marriage  of  our  sister 

Justine  Levy  to  John  Farr. 

We  hold  her  dead.    Disown  her  for  life. 

The  Levy  Family. 


There  is  not  a  Levy  this  side  of  Jerusalem  who  would 
not  seize  any  Welshman  around  the  neck,  and  embrace 
him,  and  call  him  brother,  to  sell  him  a  suit  of  clothes; 
but  when  it  comes  to  marriage,  the  Levys,  who  represent 
Judaic  bigotry,  mourn  the  daughter  and  sister  as  dead.  In 
America  there  has  been  no  oppression  or  persecution 
of  the  Jews,  and  very  little  even  of  prejudice.  The 
prizes  of  business,  intellectual,  and  political  life  have  all 
been  open  to  them;  and  if  the  time  shall  ever  come  when 
the  Jew  finds  himself  despised  or  suspected,  it  will  be  the 
fault  of  no  one  but  himself.  Our  laws  give  them  equal  op- 
portunity with  the  native-born.  They  are  educated  at 
public  schools  in  common  with  the  children  of  the  soil. 
And  if  the  next  generation  grows  up  to  be  a  tribal  and  pe- 
culiar class  within  the  great  American  family,  it  will  be  the 
,  crime  of  parents  and  the  calamity  of  children.  The  splen- 
did opportunities  of  citizenship  within  this  free  republic 
are  too  great  and  the  age  too  grand  a  one  to  encourage  the 
sacrifice  of  a  class  of  boys  and  girls,  bom  upon  the  soil, 
bright,  intelligent,  and  gifted  beyond  most  other  classes, 
to  the  stupid,  narrow,  and  unprogressive  prejudices  of  a 
past  which  regards  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  and  kosher 
meat  as  symbols  of  a  religion  worth  preserving.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  from  an  intellectual  Jewish  woman  will  per- 
haps be  read  with  less  of  prejudice  than  the  same  opin- 
ions editorially  expressed: 

Editor  Argonaut:  I  ask  the  privilege  of  discussing  a  sub- 
ject which  has  excited  an  interest  among  all  deep  thinkers.  I  beg 
that  you  will  give  me  the  right  "  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature, 
and  show  the  Israelites  wherein  they  provoke  and  seem  to  justify 
the  ill-will  and  prejudice  now  too  often  dealt  out  to  them  most 
bountifully.  As  their  co-religionist,  my  birth  and  creed  entitle 
me  to  a  hearing  and  to  consideration  of  my  views;  furthermore,  I 
am  hence  permitted  to  make  choice  of  broaching  this  vital  ques- 
tion before  the  outside  world,  since  frequently  privacy  or  secrecy 
tends  to  foster  and  increase  an  unconfessed  evil.  My  attention 
has  been  gradually  drawn  and  finally  riveted  to  the  matter  in 
hand  during  the  past  three  years,  throughout  which  period  I  have 
by  the  medium  of  the  press  canvassea  theological  subjects  and 
topics  of  general  interest  to  Americans,  and  most  particularly 
to  Jewish  Americans.  I  propose  to  lay  bare  a  few  oft  he  abuses 
and  sore  spots  now  cherished  and  covered  over  by  a  people  who 
lend  a  hand  to  bring  about  self-destruction,  or,  what  is  next  door 
to  that,  the  disrespect  of  all  classes  differing  from  them  in  faith. 
To  begin  with:  The  Jewish  press  should  be  a  vehicle  of  free 
thought — for  a  full  exchange  of  ideas,  for  amicable  discussions 
founded  on  reason,  for  courteous,  yet  eloquent,  disputation  of  doc- 
trinal points  as  they  are  understood  by  one  member  of  society  or 
another.  It  ought  to  be  open  to  the  layman  as  well  as  the  clergy; 
it  is  not  intended  that  priests  alone  should  conduct  it,  or  that  re- 
formed movements  should  be  anathematized.  Does  it  come  up  to 
these  requirements?  Does  it  show  that  liberal  spirit  which  pro- 
claims the  Tew  as  willing  to  hear,  able  to  canvass,  and  magnani- 
mous to  acknowledge  a  defeat?  A  very  few  may  perhaps  lay  claim 
to  this  honor,  but  the  fingers  of  one  hand  woula  more  than  num- 
ber those  journals  which  are  guided  by  the  merit  and  originality 
of  the  contributions  brought  them  for  print.  If  an  article  is  offered 
for  publication  upholding  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible,  let  that  ar- 
ticle be  poor  in  diction,  careless  in  expression  weak  in  argu- 
ment, it  is  nevertheless  welcomed,  and  inserted  with  a  complimen- 
tary-notice of  its  convincing  power,  and  the  "talent  displayed" 
by  the  author.  On  the  contrary,  should  another  contribution  be 
sent,  filled  with  strong  reasons  why  we  should  not  believe  that  our 
Creator  commissioned  the  Israelites  to  steal  slyly  in  upon  whole 
nations  that  had  in  no  way  injured  them,  and  blot  these  from  the 
earth,  even  putting  women  and  babies  to  the  sword;  if  the  daring 
doubter  venture  to  advance  the  idea  that  the  exultant  ferocity  of 
Joshua  or  the  savage  cunning  displayed  was  neither  warranted 
nor  ordered  by  God.  his  contribution  will  be  suppressed.  The 
sponsors  of  the  Jewish  press  confiscate  the  manuscript  and  destroy 
it  utterly.  And  again,  in  other  particulars  do  we  find  the  Jewish 
papers  at  fault.  Instructors,  trustees  of  synagogues,  and  other 
officials  are  sacred  in  their  eyes.  To  attack  the  bigotry  and  intol- 
erance of  these  men  is  a  heinous  sin — an  insubordination  to  be 
repressed  and  crushed  into  silence.  The  Jewish  press  invariably 
pays  obsequious  court  to  those  men  of  the  congregations  who  best 
represent,  not  the  intellect,  but  the  wealth  of  their  co-religionists. 
For  these  reasons  the  tone  of  the  Jewish  press  is  lowered,  and  car- 
ries with  it  no  weight  among  the  enlightened  Hebrews.  The  bet- 
ter class  of  Jews  know  that  these  editors  are  a  peculiar  class  of 
newspaper  men,  subservient  to  wealth-  and  gauging  a  man's  im- 
portance by  the  depth  of  his  purse.  "Ihey  comprehend,  too,  that 
a  priestly  spirit  conducts  the  press — such  as  that  which  guides  the 
Jesuits,  to  encourage  a  blind  faith  which  can  spring  only  from 
ignorance.    As  soon  as  Jewish  papers  shall  admit  testimony  from 


all  sides,  and  cease  to  resent  argument  and  discussion  as  insults 
offered  to  Jehovah,  they  will  gain  that  which  they  are  rapidly  for- 
feiting—an assured  footing  in  the  place  held  by  the  powers  of  the 
press,  all  through  the  United  States.  And  now  we  come  to  the 
Jewish  people  themselves.  They  stand  in  their  own  light,  and  are 
unaware  ol  it.  They  come  from  Europe  to  America,  are  adopted 
here  as  citizens,  and  become  naturalized.  Their  children  are  bom 
on  the  soil,  and,  whether  their  parents  be  Russians,  Poles,  or  Ger- 
mans, the  tongue  they  should  speak  is  English,  that  being  the  lan- 
guage considered  national  in  the  United  States.  Yet  in  families 
the  Jewish  parents  make  every  effort  to  foster  the  mother-tongue. 
How  can  Christian  Americans  be  censured,  if  they  find  it  difficult 
to  understand  that  a  child  who  believes  in  Israel's  God,  when  born 
in  America,  is  an  American,  having  precisely  the  same  feeling  and 
love  of  his  native  land  as  an  Episcopalian  would  if  also  bom  there? 
How  can  the  Hebrews  find  fault  with  the  Christians  for  still  think- 
ing of  them  as  "  German  Jews  "  if  they  themselves  persist  in  act- 
ing as  if  they  were  foreigners  planted  in  an  alien  state?  Half  the 
outrages  perpetrated  in  Russia,  half  the  invectives  hurled  against 
Jews,  spring  from  the  deplorable  fact  that  a  great  majority  ofthose 
Jews  use  a  language  differing  from  that  ofthe  other  natives  of 
the  same  country  in  which  they  dwell.  The  first  step  toward  uni- 
versal equality  will  be  made  on  the  day  when  we  find  Jews  using 
in  France  pure  French,  and  in  America  and  England  unmixed 
English,  free  from  any  foreign  accent.  Can  they  afford  thus  to 
furnish  an  excuse  to  bigotry?  Can  they  not  see  that  their  preten- 
sions must  consequently  be  circumscribed  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
resident  strangers  just  so  long  as  the  children  of  coming  genera- 
tions are  led  to  adopt  their  parent's  language  instead  of  that  to 
which  birth  entitles  them?  Not  till  their  knowledge  of  English  is 
perfect  should  any  other  tongue  be  taught  them,  and  then  only  as 
an  acomplishment;  so  that  Jews,  even  when  born  of  foreign  pa- 
rents, may  be  as  easily  and  fully  recognized  as  Americans  as  if  they 
had  sprung  from  English  stock,  and  settled  in  our  land  from  the 
day  Columbus  reached  it.  Again,  there  is  a  weakness  of  another 
kind  which  brings  about  its  own  punishment.  I  allude  to  the  fre- 
quent practice  among  Jews  of  abandoning  ancestral  names  and 
assuming  others,  which  will  not,  by  sound,  betray  a  Hebrew  ori- 
gin. Is  not  this  a  cowardly  and  contemptible  subterfuge?  Was 
there  ever  an  instance  of  a  man  being  called  Brown  and  exchang- 
ing it  for  Mordecai?  "Why  is  this?  Simply  because  Brown  is  com- 
mon among  Christians,  and  its  owner  is  not  ashamed  of  his  line- 
age nor  desirous  of  being  supposed  to  lay  claim  to  another.  Yet 
we  find  only  too  often  that  a  Mordecai  will  drop  his  own  name 
and  take  up  that  of  Brown,  seeking  to  mask  his  faith  and  to  hide 
the  fact  that  he  follows  an  unpopular  creed.  Naturallv  we  must, 
suspect  his  motives;  and  outsiders  are  led  to  abhor  a  belief  which 
is  supported  by  such  lukewarm  followers.  If  a  Jew  is  ashamed  to 
be  known  as  a  Jew,  never  should  he  find  fault  with  those  who  con- 
sider his  faith  an  unpardonable  offense.  Another  serious  fault  is 
Jewish  intolerance.  The  Israelites  have  alienated  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  minds,  some  of  their  ablest  men,  by  a  spirit  of  ex- 
clusiveness. They  will  expel  from  their  midst  any  who  openly  ad- 
vise the  desirability  of  improving  on  an  ancient  code,  formed  in  a 
past  age,  and  for  an  ignorant — nay,  almost  barbarous — people. 
They  refuse  to  recognize  an  allegiance  which  is  not  given  in  a  cir- 
cumscribed form.  Their  deepest  thinkers  are  held  up  to  the  cen- 
sure and  abuse  of  those  beneath  them  in  intellect ;  and  often  a 
whole  class  or  congregation  will  disown  the  man  who  deviates  from 
the  beaten  track,  and  declare  him  unfit  to  be  called  a  Jew.  They 
wish  to  force  him  to  give  up  the  faith  he  professes,  and.  with  the 
ardor  of  narrow-minded  zealots,  they  absolutely  goad  him  into 
leaving  the  ranks.  Thus  has  been  lost  to  Judaism  such  men  as 
nature  fitted  to  become  the  mouth-pieces  of  their  race;  men  who 
were  formed  by  a  Master-hand  to  replace  bigotry  by  liberality,  to 
institute  everywhere  judicious  inquiry  for. blind  adherence  to  anti- 
quated forms;  men  who  would  forcibly  prove  to  Christianity  that 
Jews  are  of  a  faith  compelling  respect,  since  it  can  bear  examina- 
tion, and,  therefore,  must  be  founded  upon  reason.  Invariably,  the 
men  who  doubt,  ask,  inquire,  examine,  weigh,  and  ponder,  are  men 
of  strong  and  acute  minds,  sometimes  talented,  and  often  even  at- 
taining to  genius;  yet  these  are  the  limbs  which  are  wantonly  cut 
off  from  the  old  tree.  Is  it  strange  or  wonderful  that  the  tree  thus 
robbed  of  its  strength  can  no  longer  challenge  the  admiration  of 
those  who  do  not  wish  shelter  beneath  it?  Last,  but  not  least  in 
importance,  is  the  sacrifice  they  make  to  retain  a  time-honored 
Sabbath  day — not  a  sacrifice  of  tneir  moneyed  interest,  but  of  the 
respect  of  their  fellow -citizens.  For  the  sake  of  trade,  and  for  the 
sake  of  adding  to  wealth,  the  so-called  "holy  Sabbath1'  is  dese- 
crated even' week.  They  work  on  Saturday*  because  they  would 
be  poorer  if  they  did  not,  and  Christianity  contemplates  with  dis- 
dain the  contradiction  of  a  toiling  Jew  who  is  commanded  by  his 
own  laws  to  "rest."  Here,  in  America,  they  are  at  least  not  a 
persecuted  people.  They  can  choose  their  own  course,  yet  to  the 
Jew  alone  can  a  finger  of  scorn  be  pointed,  because  on  no  day  will 
he  cease  from  labor!  Why  should  be  not  conform  to  the  same  one 
which  all  his  neighbors  use?  Nothing  but  a  self-destroying  pride 
prevents  the  adoption  of  Sunday.  Jewish  forms  and  ceremonies 
could  be  kept  just  as  at  present,  and  the  creed  remain  unaltered. 
In  conduct  alone  would  an  improvement  be  marked  by  respecting 
the  Sabbath,  for  no  reason  now  exists  why  Jews  should  desire  to 
be  selected  as  a  "peculiar  people."  Has  not  one  Father  made 
every  race?  A  Jew  will  sacrifice  much  for  his  religion,  yet  it  is  he 
who  is  surely  slaying  it  by  giving  the  outside  workl  the  laughable 
spectacle  of  refusing  to  exchange  his  "day  of  rest,"  while  he  him- 
self never  rests  one  hour  in  the  twenty-four.  He  says,  "this 
seventh  day  is  God's,"  and  yet  he  puts  Mammon  before  God,  and 
even  refuses  Tehovah  the  homage  of  giving  up  any  other  to  his  wor- 
ship. The  "holding  to  Saturday  is  surrounded  with  difficulties; 
law  compels  the  cessation  of  trade  and  outside  business  on  Sunday; 
if,  therefore,  Israelites  fulfilled  the  mandate  of  their  Bible  by  prop- 
erly observing  the  old  Sabbath,  two  days'  work  would  be  lost  to 
them,  and  this,  to  the  poorer  classes,  would  mean  poverty  or  abso- 
lute want.  Yet  they  should  not  ignore  the  good  will  and  sacrifice 
the  esteem  which  a  community  owes  them,  as  nbw  they  do.  They 
should  suit  themselves  to  their  surroundings,  and,  as  the  Christians 
outnumber  the  Jews,  they  should  yield  to  the  majority  by  wor- 
shiping in  their  synagogues  on  Sunday.  There  never  has  been  any 
means  of  proving  which  day  is  the  first;  how,  then,  can  they  be 
sure  that  Saturday  is  the  seventh?  But  let  us  call  it  Sunday;  first, 
or  last,  it  will  nevertheless  prove  quite  as  acceptable  to  God.  Let 
us  cut  loose  from  the  traditional  Sabbath,  since  we  can  not  afford 
to  honor  it  by  rest.  When  that  time  comes,  when  the  Israelites 
can  show  the  respect  and  attention  due  their  chosen  rabbis  by  fill- 
ing their  synagogues  with  listeners,  instead  of  buying  and  selling 
on  the  Sabbath;  when  every  Sunday  the  pews  shall  be  properly 
filled,  not  only  with  women,  but  men,  then  Christians  will  begin 
to  understand  that  a  Jew  does  not  desert  his  faith  by  praying  on 
that  day,  but  that  he  suits  himself  to  circumstances,  and,  while 
practicing  the  true  religion  of  his  father,  modifies  its  rendering; 
that  while  retaining  the  tenets  of  his  creed,  he  substitutes  its  spirit 
for  the  letter,  and  by  so  doing  has  conquered  himself  sufficiently  to 
cast  aside  old  prejudices,  and  conform  to  a  day  which  will  not  in- 
terfere with  the  toil  requisite  to  sustain  and  supply  his  bodily 
wants,  and  yet  will  permit  him  once  a  week  to  devote  himself  to 
the  public  worship  of  God.  Religion  should  be  a  holy  matter  be- 
tween man  and  his  Maker.  No  one  has  a  right  to  condemn  him 
for  it.  whatever  name  it  bears — even  Paganism  should  be  deemed 
sacred  if  it  is  proved  to  be  sincere.  B»t  when  the  Jews  proclaim 
Saturday  as  3et  apart  by  a  divine  command  for  devotional  pur- 
poses, and  thus  "calling  for  rest,"  when  they  do  this  and  yet  work 
on  this  day,  they  destroy  all  credit  in  their  truth,  they  furnish  their 
detractors  with  a  valid  excuse  for  mistrust,  and  they  wantonly 
draw  upon  themselves  the  disrespect  of  even  their  most  liberal- 
minded  neighbors.  Either  they  should  depart  from  their  ancient 
Sabbath  or  fully  observe  it;  but  since  the  last  seems  impossible, 
save  to  a  few  of  the  very  wealthy,  they  should  remember  that  a  per- 
sistent refusal  to  adopt  Sunday  as  their  Sabbath  is  an  act  of  fatal 
blindness,  helping  to  slay  the  esteem  to  which  all  God-fearing  and 
law-abiding  Israelites  are  justly  entitled  from  every  whole-souled 
and  generous -hearted  Christian.  Carolina  C.  Joac-HTMSEN. 
New  York,  February  19,  1884. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

How  J.  C.  Flood,  Esq.,  may  Lose  the  Nevada  Block. 

Editors  Argonaut:  As  an  American  citizen,  I  have  the  high- 
est respect  for  every  institution  of  my  country;  and  for  no  one  of 
them  have  I  a  higher  respect  than  for  its  judiciary.  Our  laws  are 
founded  in  equity,  and,  in  the  main,  are  sensibly  expressed.  Our 
judges,  as  a  whole,  are  exceptionally  learned  and  honorable.  There 
are  Tew  exceptions  in  the  matter  of*  learning,  and  still  fewer  in  the 
matter  of  honor.  The  members  of  the  American  bar  will  com- 
pare very  favorably,  in  education,  ability,  and  honor,  with  any 
other  class  of  our  citizens,  whether  they  be  merchants,  manufactu- 
rers, doctors,  or  divines.  And  yet,  with  all  these  elements  in  favor 
of  justice  in  our  courts,  it  is  a  most  remarkable  and  lamentable 
fact  that  the  administration  of  law  in  our  country  is  not  only  in- 
famous, but  silly.  Any  lawyer  would  find  it  a  pleasant  task  to  de- 
nounce this  statement;  but  no  lawyer  will  find  it  possible  to  deny 
the  fact  that  no  sensible,  level-headed  business  man,  of  any  experi- 
ence in  litigation,  can  go  into  court  without  fear  and  trembling, 
even  when  he  feels  the  utmost  possible  confidence  in  the  justice  of 
his  case.  It  is  not  now  my  purpose  to  express  an  opinion  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  deplorable  condition  of  affairs.  I  believe  the 
lawyers  could  themselves  point  it  out  more  effectually,  and  suggest 
remedies  more  readily,  than  any  other  class.  I  shall  here  merely 
apply  an  actual  case,  of  recent  occurrence,  to  the  hypothetical  cap- 
tion of  this  letter.  A  Barbary-Coaster  may  take  a  notion  that  he 
would  like  to  wrest  the  Nevada  Block  from  its  owner.  He  may 
find  a  lawyer  in  San  Francisco  not  overburdened  with  business. 
He  may  induce  that  lawyer  to  take  a  case  against  J.  C.  Flood  on 
a  contingent  fee.  He  may  himself  write  out  a  sham  contract  be- 
tween himself  and  Flood,  in  which  Flood  agrees  to  deed  to  him  the 
Xevada  Block  on  certain  easily  fulfilled  conditions;  and  he  may 
himself  sign  the  document  for  both.  The  attorney  may  bring  a 
suit  against  Mr.  Flood  for  damages,  and  another  for  specific  per- 
formance. The  complaint  in  the  damage  suit  may  be  50  ridiculous 
as  to  excite  only  the  derision  of  Mr.  Flood's  attorney.  Mr.  Flood's 
attorney  will  demur  to  the  complaint,  and  the  demurrer  may  be 
overruled  by  the  Superior  Court.  On  the  trial  of  the  case  the  plaint- 
iff will  bring  in  other  Barbary-Coasters,  who  will  swear  as  in- 
structed. When  the  plaintiffs  testimony  is  all  in,  the  defendant's 
attorney  may  claim  that  not  only  is  there  no  case  really  in  court, 
but  that  the  plaintiffs  evidence  does  not  sustain  a  single  allegation 
in  the  complaint;  and  that  therefore  the  defendant  will  introduce 
no  evidence,  and  will  let  the  case  go  to  the  court  without  argu- 
ment. The  court  may  render  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff, 
and  grant  him  all  the  damages  prayed  for.  Mr.  Flood's  attorney 
will  take  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  After  several  years  of 
waiting  and  watching,  the  case  will  be  tried,  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  a  lengthy  decision,  will  administer  a  scathing  rebuke  to 
the  lower  court,  in  these  exact  words:  "The  evidence  m  this  case 
does  not  justify  the  findings  of  the  court,  and  its  findings  do  not 
justify  its  verdict."  Meantime  the  specific  performance  suit  will 
have  been  tried  in  the  same  court  before  the  rendering  ofthe  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  damage  suit.  The  complaint  will  be  exactly 
the  same  as  in  the  damage  suit.  The  demurrer  will  be  the  same. 
It  will  be  overruled,  and  on  the  trial  of  the  case  the  identical  wit- 
nesses will  give  in  the  identical  testimony  as  before.  Mr  Flood 
will  instruct  his  attorney  not  to  send  this  second  case  to  the  court 
without  rebutting  testimony  and  argument,  as  was  done  in  the 
former  case.  His  attorney  will  obey  the  instructions  of  his  client, 
and  while  in  the  midst  of  bis  conduct  of  the  case  he  may  be  called 
away  to  argue  a  case  in  another  court.  He  will  turn  the  Flood  case 
over  to  an  attorney  sent  by  Mr.  Flood,  and  will  thus  instruct  him: 
"  You  don't  need  to  know  a  thing  about  this  case.  There  is  really 
no  case  in  court,  and  all  the  testimony,  without  a  particle  of  ex- 
ception, is  wholly  irrelevant.  You  need  do  nothing  but  object  to 
every  question  asked  of  every  witness.  Every  one  of  your  objec- 
tions will  be  overruled,  and  you  will  merely  see  that  your  objec- 
tions are  noted."  The  case  will  be  argued,  and  the  court,  as  be- 
fore, will  find  for  the  plaintiff,  and  will  decree  that  I.  C.  Flood 
shall  deed  the  Nevada  Block  to  the  Barbary-Coaster.  Mr.  Flood's 
attorney  will  take  an  appeal,  and,  after  several  years  of  waiting 
and  anxious  watching,  Mr.  Flood's  attorney  will  see  the  case  at 
last  placed  upon  the  Supreme  Court  calendar.  It  is  possible  that 
urgent  business  may  call  Mr.  Flood  to  New  York  a  few  days  be- 
fore this  second  case  is  to  be  called  up  in  the  Supreme  Court.  His 
attorney  may  inform  him  of  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  it,  and 
may  ask  if  he  is  to  argue  it.  Mr.  Flood  may  have  other  business 
for  this  attorney,  and  may  request  him  to  turn  the  transcript  on  ap- 
peal over  to  another  of  his  attorneys.  The  attorney  may  misun- 
derstand Mr.  Flood,  and  may  send  the  transcript  by  the  hand  of  his 
clerk  to  be  placed  on  Mr.  Flood's  desk.  Mr.  Flood,  thinking  that 
his  case  had  been  duly  and  effectively  turned  over  to  the  attorney 
he  had  selected  to  argue  it,  will  go  to  New  York,  and  may  be  gone 
several  weeks.  When  the  case  is  called  in  the  Supreme  Court  the 
defendant  will  not  be  represented,  the  plaintiff  will  move  that  the 
decision  of  the  court  below  be  affirmed,  and  the  Supreme  Court  will 
so  order.  On  Mr.  Flood's  return  he  will  see  by  the  report  that  he 
has  lost  the  Nevada  Block.  He  will  fly  to  the  office  of  Attorney 
No.  2,  and  will  furiously  demand  to  know  why  he  has  lost  his 
case  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Attorney  No.  2  will  express  surprise 
that  he  was  expected  to  know  that  he  was  to  argue  that  case.  Mr. 
Flood  will  fly  to  Attorney  No.  I,  and  will  demand  to  know  why 
he  did  not  obey  his  instructions  to  turn  that  case  over  to  Attor- 
ney No.  2.  Attorney  No.  I  will  declare  that  he  understood  Mr. 
Flood  to  intend  to  himself  turn  the  case  over  to  Attorney  No.  2; 
and  that  he  promptly  sent  the  transcript  on  appeal  to  Mr.  Flood's 
office  to  be  so  turned  over.  Mr.  Flood  will  find  the  transcript  safe 
among  a  mass  of  accumulated  mail  matter  on  his  desk.  Now 
comes  the  fun  for  the  Barbary  Coast!  Mr.  Flood,  Attorney  No. 
I,  and  Attorney  No.  2  make  affidavits  to  the  foregoing  facts,  and, 
presenting  the  same  humbly  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  bank,  respect- 
fully beg  that  the  case  be  heard  before  it  be  decided.  The  Supreme 
Court  o?  California  will  take  the  case  under  advisement  for  a  week, 
and  will  then  decide,  not  in  words  but  in  effect,  that  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  Court  should  decide  a  case  without  hear- 
ing it  is  of  no  moment,  but  the  great  and  momentous  question  be- 
fore the  august  tribunal  is  whether  or  not  it  is  in  accordance  with 
etiquette  for  a  client  to  request  one  of  his  attorneys  to  turn  a  case 
over  to  another  one.  And  the  highest  tribunal  of  justice  in  Cali- 
fornia will  poke  its  august  nose  into  the  matter  of  personal  etiquette 
between  client  and  attorney,  and  will  decree  that  in  requesting  a 
responsible  attorney  to  turn  his  case  over  to  another  attorney,  Mr. 
Flood  was  guilty  of  neglect,  and  had  not  exercised  due  diligence 
in  the  conduct  of  his  case;  but  that  if  Mr.  Flood  had  sent  for  a  lit- 
tle two-bit  messenger  boy  from  the  District  Telegraph  Office,  and 
had  confided  to  him  and  to  his  pockets,  full  of  tops  and  marbles, 
the  matter  of  transferring  his  case  from  one  attorney  to  another, 
then  he  would  have  exercised  due  diligence,  and  would  have  de- 
served to  have  the  court  hear  his  case  before  deciding  it.  And  the 
Supreme  Court  will  cause  the  remitittur;  Mr.  Flood  will  move  out 
ofthe  Nevada  Block;  and  the  Barbary-Coaster  will  move  into  it. 
Exactly  this  has  already  happened  to  William  S.  Chapman,  in  the 
matter  of  real  estate  in  Fresno.  Why  may  it  not  happen  to  J.  C. 
Flood  in  San  Francisco?  B.  Marks. 

Fresno,  January  31,  1SS4. 

The  "  Marguerite  Home,"  for  aged  ladies  of  limited  means,  has 
been  established  at  Sacramento  by  Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker.  The  Bee 
says  that  there  are  twenty-four  bedrooms,  each  intended  for  but 
one  lady,  and  all  these  rooms  are  finely  furnished.  The  property 
cost  thirty-eight  thousand  dollars,  and  has  been  deeded  to  five 
trustees,  whose  wives  will  have  immediate  supervision  of  the 
Home.  It  is  thought  that  the  monthly  cost  of  supporting  each 
inmate  will  be  thirty  dollars  or  less.  Mrs.  Crocker  has  given  to 
the  trustees  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  bonds,  the  income  from  which 
will  pay  about  naif  of  this  expense.  To  assist  other  aged  ladies 
of  more  limited  means,  Mrs.  Crocker  has  given  the  trustees 
twelve  thousand  dollars,  to  be  applied  toward  establishing  a  suffi- 
cient endowment  fond  for  each  individual  cas«. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


FABIANA'S    TWO    LOVERS. 

How  a  Mexican    Woman  Saved    a  Friead   and  Avenged   Her    Lover. 


II. 


her 


Benigna  Cysneros  came  over  to  the  Campuzanos 
calm  Madonna-face  rigid  with  pity  and  horror. 

"  Men  are  more  cruel  than  the  brutes ! "  she  cried.  "  Oh, 
the  poor,  bleeding  bodies !  The  soiled  souls  sent  home 
unshriven !   It  is  worse  than  war — this  is  deliberate  murder." 

"Is  all  execution  murder?"  Luis  said,  solemnly.  "These 
things  are  but  part  of  the  fortune  of  war.  You  are  not 
filosofica  to-day.  You  indulge  your  sympathies  and  emo- 
tions." 

"  But  to  be  shot  down  like  that,  in  cold  blood!  And 
one  was  Mariano,  the  cobbler,  whose  family,  starving 
almost  since  he  was  impressed,  live  down  the  street  by  the 
beach.  Thou  art  not  wont  to  be  heartlessly  logical,  Luis. 
What  if  thine  own  case  were  in  point?" 

As  if  her  passionate  vehemence  held  prophecy  to  his 
ear,  the  printer's  kindly  face  took  on  a  look  of  solemnity. 

"  Traitor  I  can  never  be,  nor  coward  of  any  manner,  I 
trust.  If  unjust  doom  be  mine,  then  I  pray  heaven  for 
one  boon — to  let  me  face  death  like  a  man." 

Benigna  took  home  with  her  Fabiana,  and  it  befell  that 
on  the  way  were  borne  past  them  litters  holding  bodies  of 
some  of  the  dead  soldiers.  The  passionate  woman  burst 
forth  again  in  protest. 

"  I  have  always  dreaded  and  distrusted  Galan,  'Biana 
mine ;  thou  wilt  rue  the  day  he  is  thy  husband ! " 

"  But,  Beni,  death  is  the  penalty  of  desertion.  Did  not 
Luis  say  it?  And  Major  Galan  is  not  to  blame  for  this. 
He  must  do  his  duty." 

"  But  with  his  own  hand  ?  Ah,  no!  And  seven  he  shot 
down  himself,  out  yonder.  He  told  it  me  as  he  returned, 
their  poor  blood  spattered  on  his  stirrup !  I  tell  thee,  he  is 
cruel,  and  relentless,  and  deadly.  And  for  him  thou 
wouldst  sacrifice  that  great  warm  heart  of  Luis?  " 

And  then  Fabiana,  moved  by  stress  of  the  day's  emo- 
tions, fell  on  her  kees,  and,  with  her  head  in  Beni's  lap, 
sobbed  out  the  conflict  raging  in  her  awakening  soul, 
where  ambition  and  promise  of  a  stirring  and  adventurous 
future  weighed  heavy  in  the  balance  against  long-settled 
affection. 

"  And  Luis  helps  me  not.  He  is  so  cold  of  late,  and 
indifferent  if  I  go  or  stay." 

"Indifferent!  he!  And  how  should  he  lift  a  hand  to 
withhold  you  from  the  life  of  wealth  and  ease  Galan  of- 
fers? A  humble  home,  that  his  mother  and  sisters  must 
share :  nothing  but  poverty,  and  a  strong,  true  heart  to  lean 
upon." 

And  so,  steadfast  and  generous  in  her  self-renunciation, 
Benigna  compassed  the  understanding  that  was  a  death- 
blow to  her  own  chance  of  happiness. 

Major  Galan  had  necessarily  diminished  somewhat  his 
attendance  since  Fabiana  had  been  the  Campuzano's 
guest.  He  made  no  farther  cessation  when  he  came  to 
perceive  the  restored  relations  of  his  lady  with  the  printer, 
although  at  this  time  increased  duties  weighed  upon  him. 

There  was  an  insurrection  in  Zacatecas,  and  but  two 
men  in  the  legitimate  branch  of  the  service  were  strong 
enough  to  quell  it.  Ramon  Corona  could  put  the  outbreak 
down  —  Ramon  Corona,  the  idol  of  the  people,  from 
whose  lowermost  depths  he  sprung — Ramon  Corona,  who 
might  have  had  the  Presidency  for  his  own,  but  who  well 
knew  how  surely  assassination  would  reach  him  in  that 
high  estate.  But  General  Corona  was  on  an  embassy  in 
Spain.  Yelado  remained  to  Mexico,  her  strong,  deter- 
mined son ;  and  Velado  marched  on  walled  Zacatecas,  leav- 
ing the  port  occupied  by  three  companies,  under  com- 
mand of  Juan  Nepomuceno  Galan,  major  of  Battalion 
Fifteen. 

Lent  was  over,  and  Peralta  was  singing  a  season  of  opera 
at  the  port,  where,  a  few  years  hence,  the  yellow  scourge 
should  still  her  silver  voice  forever.  The  little  theatre  was 
thronged,  for  Peralta  was  their  very  own,  the  pride  of 
Mexico. 

Just  inside  the  auditorium  door  Luis  Campuzano  leaned 
on  his  cane,  in  a  group  of  young  men  awaiting  an  inter- 
mission to  take  their  seats.  A  shabby  peon — one  of  the 
broad-hatted  gentry  who  perform  the  duties  of  commission- 
aire—-put  his  head  in  and  told  the  printer  a  friend  wished 
speech  with  him.  This  friend  proved  to  be  half  a  dozen 
soldiers,  whose  petty  officer  desired  Campuzano  to  accom- 
pany them,  under  arrest. 

Luis  made  some  slight,  nonchalant  protest.  He  sup- 
posed the  matter  was  only  fault  to  be  found  with  some 
item  in  the  last  issue  of  La  Vos  del  Puerto. 

The  squad  moved  silently  until  they  reached  a  narrow, 
dark  street,  running  between  tall  warehouses.  Then  the 
leader  called  a  halt. 

"  You  know  your  duty,  men." 

The  stolid  fellows  discharged  their  pieces,  and  then 
marched  on  back  to  their  euarlel,  leaving  Campuzano 
dead  in  the  paved  roadway,  the  victim  of  as  dastardly  and 
cold-blooded  a  murder  as  ever  even  unhappy  Mexico 
knew. 

Poor  Campuzano's  slaying  aroused  a  profound  and  uni- 
versal indignation,  which  was,  however,  impotent,  and  for 
the  most  part  silent.  Indeed,  it  was  not  prudent  to  exer- 
cise freedom  of  speech  where  martial  law  was  so  despotic 
and  execution  so  summary.  Outside,  the  few  who  knew 
the  esoteric  motive  for  Galan's  enmity,  it  was  supposed 
that  something  published  in  Campuzano's  journal  had 
given  umbrage. 

Fabiana  bent  under  the  blow  like  a  slender  palm  storm- 
beaten. 

"  I  am  all  to  blame,"  she  said  to  Benigna  Cysneros. 
"  If  I  had  know-n  my  own  mind,  if  I  had  kept  better  faith, 
this  would  not  have  been.  The  innocent  all  suffer  for  my 
sin— my  Luis,  the  poor  old  mother,  Concha,  and  Amada. 
Now  let  him  come  and  kill  me,  too." 

But  Benigna  by  no  means  acquiesced  in  this  passivity  of 

despair.   Her  fellowship  with  the  resident  Americans  stood 

her  in  good  stead  now.    She  found  protectors  for  Fabiana 

nily  returning  to  San  Francisco,  and  wrote  to  Pela- 

,  to  go  thitherfromTepic,weil  knowing  the  enemy 

:  u  venge  on  the  brother  the  sister's  absence. 


"  He  will  hardly  care  to  war  on  the  Campuzano  women 
farther,"  she  told  herself,  standing  on  the  wharf  to  watch 
the  little  boat  that  skimmed  over  the  bay  to  the  steamer 
in  the  roadstead.  So  swiftly,  so  subtly  had  been  made 
her  preparations,  that  none  knew  of  Fabiana's  departure 
until  the  hour  of  her  embarking. 

"  'Biana  has  the  artist's  eye  and  heart;  she  will  outgrow 
her  grief  in  study,  and  it  may  be  bring  fame  one  day  to  la 
patria."     For  Benigna's  patriotism  was  a  consuming  fire. 

"Thank  God!"  she  said  aloud,  "  for  their  safety,  and 
that  only  I  remain.  My  Aunt  Josefita  can  live  not  many 
days,  and  then — blood  for  blood,  a  life  for  a  life." 

Even  while  the  drop  of  Indian  blood  wrote  that  thought 
of  vengeance  on  her  oval  cheek,  a  leisurely  footstep  came 
down  the  muelle.  Major  Galan,  the  comandante,  was  saun- 
tering hither  for  a  glance  of  languid  curiosity  at  what  might 
be  of  emigration.  He  had  never  liked  Benigna.  Her 
progressiveness  and  her  satirical  speech  were  not  in  con- 
sonance with  his  idea  of  womankind.  Yet  he  saluted  her 
now  with  grave  courtesy. 

"Alone  here,  sefiorita?  Ah,  truly  you  have  the  inde- 
pendence !  Is  it  that  some  friend  of  yours  is  in  the  em- 
barcadero  ?  " 

"Ay,  sefior;  a  friend  who  is  a  martyr.  See  you  that 
bole — that  speck  that  rises  and  falls  on  the  water?  Look 
well,  for  in  it  you  look  your  last  on  Fabianita  Quintana." 

The  major's  swarthy,  sallow  face  flashed  pallid;  the  la- 
tent glow  in  his  eyes  went  out,  as  dies  the  last  spark  in  life- 
less ashes.  He  swayed,  and,  staggering,  leaned  against 
the  timbers  of  a  hoisting-derrick.  On  these  his  sword-hilt 
struck,  and  the  weapon  jarred  clanking  out  as  its  point 
went  up,  and  fell  through  the  decaying,  broken  wharf, 
down  into  the  water  and  slimy  mud  beneath. 

Benigna  raised  her  beautiful  hands  to  heaven  with  a  gest- 
ure of  sublime  invocation. 

"  An  omen,  thou  dastard !  A  sword  lost  and  dishonored, 
love  departed,  hope  fled,  and  before  thee  a  foe  who  will 
not  fail  to  avenge  the  love  of  a  lifetime ! " 

And  Major  Galan,  gazing  stricken  on  that  Cassandra- 
like countenance,  read  aright  and  fearfully  the  deadly 
enmity  in  its  mingled  love  and  hate. 

******** 

"  May  I  ask  how  these  documents  came  into  your  hands, 
Sefiorita  Cysneros? "  General  Yelado  was  shuffling  a 
handful  of  letters  in  no  mild  mood.  "  You  are  never  in 
correspondence  with  the  Guerristas?  " 

Benigna  started  up  indignantly. 

"  Senor  General !  But  the  look  of  mingled  amusement 
and  admiration  reassured  her.  "  It  was  like  this,  sefior. 
In  the  last  borrego — that  of  the  deserters — was  shot  one 
Mariano,  a  cobbler  of  this  port,  who  leaves  a  family  here ; 
and  his  wife's  sister,  Martina,  has  a  lover,  a  brave  lad 
enough,  who  has  made  his  way  to  lieutenant  and  secretary 
to  Donato  Guerra.  It  seems  Guerra  distrusted  this  propo- 
sition to  betray  the  port  into  his  hands,  and  the  secretary 
sends  the  letters  through  Martina  to  Guerristas  here,  to  test 
the  major's  faith.  Martina  being  obsure,  and  unknown 
politically,  the  packet  reaches  her  uninspected.  But 
Martina  can  not  read,  and  I — well,  I  can,  a  little." 

"Ah!"  said  General  Velado,  dryly;  "yes,  I  fancy  I 
have  heard  you  have  some  slight  ability  of  the  sort." 

For  this  girl,  full  of  jealousy  and  shame  for  the  ignorance 
of  the  land,  gave  freely  the  service  of  her  own  talents  to 
the  poorest  and  lowest  of  the  populace. 

"  Well,  Martina  let  me  bring  you  the  letters  only  be- 
cause Galan  shot  Mariano.  Otherwise  they  would  have 
furthered  the  scheme,  for  they  are  strong  Guerristas." 

"  It  is  well.  Thus  personal  hate  and  private  grudge 
work  for  the  good  of  our  country.  You,  sefiorita,  have 
done  the  land  service  by  just  so  much  as  secret  treachery 
is  worse  than  declared  enmity.  You  may  trust  me  to  deal 
stern  justice  to  that  infame  Galan.  Por  Dios!  how  have 
I  not  trusted  that  traitor !  " 

"  General  Yelado,  I  can  not  believe  Galan  is  guilty  of 
this,  after  all.  This  is  not  his  handw-riting.  Then  he 
has  fought  well  for  his  country,  and  the  brave  are  not 
traitorous ! " 

Benigna  had  a  most  unwoman-like  sense  of  justice. 

"  Naturally,"  said  Yelado,  "  he  would  employ  other 
handwriting  than  his  own.  As  for  loyalty,  every  man  has 
his  price — I  have  mine,  for  that  matter— granted  that  it  is 
high.  No  doubt  Donato  Guerra  gives  him  a  pretty  figure. 
Much  good  may  it  do  him  in  purgatory,  for  the  devil  shall 
sup  on  his  soul!" 

"  You  would  not  kill  him  now!"  Benigna  cried;  "  not 
to-day ! " 

"  And  why  not  ?  Young  lady,  your  patriotism  is  intense- 
ly masculine,  but  your  squeamishness  is  feminine;  there- 
fore, suspicious.  What  interest  can  you  have  in  the  ma- 
jor's respite  ?  Can  it  be  that  his  melancholy  eyes  have 
awakened  a  romantic  sympathy  ? " 

Benigna  stood  up,  her  slender,  rounded  shape  tense, 
her  piquant,  oval  face  full  of  disdain. 

"  If  Galan  dies  at  your  order,  you  rob  me of  my  right 

of  vengeance.  In  all  my  life  I  have  loved  but  one  man, 
and  Luis  Campuzano's  murderer  should  yield  his  life  to 
none  but  me." 

"  Ah,"  said  General  Velado,  "  I  see.  But  discipline 
must  be  enforced,  and  treachery  punished.  Only,  before 
God,  I  would  rather  thrice  over  trample  down  those  Zaca- 
tecan  rebels  again.  To  sentence  a  man  I  have  trusted — a 
companion-at-arms — a  messmate!  No  matter;  his  shrift 
shall  be  short,  and  his  trial  afterward!  I  am  not  afraid  my 
government  will  condemn  me  for  undue  expedition. 
Senorita,  have  the  goodness  to  step  into  the  next  room, 
and  you  shall  witness  my  farewell  to  your  friend." 

Galan  came  in,  nonchalantly  enough. 

"  What  word,  my  general "     He  stopped  short  at 

sight  of  Velado's  frowning  face. 

"  Give  me  your  sword,  sir! " 

The  major  saluted,  and,  unbuckling  his  new  blade,  pre- 
sented it  to  his  superior.  Velado  put  one  stout  knee 
against  the  steel,  and  snapped  it  in  twain. 

"  And  now,  sir,  present  yourself  to  Lieutenant  Castro  as 
under  arrest  for  immediate  execution." 

"  But  my  offense?" 

"It  is  known.    Proceed!" 

There  was  no  jest;  there  was  no  room  for  doubt.  Galan 
was  only  too  familiar  with  the  arbitrary  and  absolute  power 


of  the  coviandante.  He  had  seen  other  instances  of  this 
fate  that  was  recoiling  on  himself.  He  looked  out  of  the 
window  at  the  street  below;  white  walls,  shining  in  the 
sun,  sheaves  of  feathery  palms,  and  the  wide  blue  sea  open 
beyond.  Itwasa  beautiful  world;  too  fair  a  one  to  leave — 
to  die  from.  He  must  have  realized  the  despair  and  bit- 
terness of  its  last  sight  to  eyes  that  he  had  closed  forever. 

Velado  called  an  orderly  outside.  Galan  heard  vaguely 
an  order  given  for  Lieutenant  Castro.  Standing  with  one 
hand  on  the  casing  in  apparent  unconcern,  he  stood,  pass- 
ing a  life,  no  doubt,  in  swift  review,  nor  stirred  until  the 
tramp  of  men  sounded  in  the  hall  without.  Then  he  faced 
Velado. 

"  Obedience  is  a  soldier's   first  duty,   but "     He 

smiled  in  mocking  deprecation,  dropped  his  hand  to  the 
sill,  and  leaped  into  the  barrack-ground,  with  one  desper- 
ate effort  for  life  and  liberty.  As  Benigna  sprang  into  the 
room,  General  Velado,  with  unmoved  face,  gave  her  his 
arm  with  courtly  grace,  and  led  her  to  the  window,  as  if 
placing  her  for  a  dance. 

"  He  will  not  escape.  Castro  will  have  beer!  prepared 
for  this." 

Castro  had  been  prepared.  Already  his  men  had  forced 
Galan  into  the  angle  of  the  buttress,  and  surrounded  him 
there.  He  fought  them,  a  dozen  to  one.  Fought  their 
rifles  and  lances  with  one  small  pistol  and  a  dirk  from  his 
belt.  Fought  desperately  against  a  death  of  dishonor,  with 
an  added  pang  in  that  he  knew  not  of  what  he  stood  ac- 
cused. 

And,  indeed,  of  this  last  evil  he  was  guiltless;  no  man 
more  loyal  bore  the  emblem  of  eagle  and  serpent.  Long 
afterward  it  transpired  that  the  conspiracy  was  the  work  of 
an  unsuspected  captain  who  had  plotted  in  Galan's  name. 
Surely  it  was  retribution  that  brought  the  major  to  the 
bitterest  death  of  all — the  unmerited  death  of  a  traitor. 
Surely,  too — unless  we  delude  ourselves  when  we  call 
heaven-born  the  love  of  valor — surely,  heaven  must  have 
forgiven  much  for  the  man's  dauntless,  deathless  courage, 
that  laid  three  assailants  lifeless  before  him,  and  drained 
many  a  crimson  drop  from  their  fellows,  ere  Galan  fell, 
striking  fiercely  out  with  his  last  bubbling  breath. 

Benigna  Cysneros  and  Velado  faced  each  other  with 
white  set  faces.  But  Benigna  caught  her  breath  with  some- 
thing very  like  a  sob  of  homage. 

"He  died,"  she  said,  "oh!  he  died  like  a  man!" 

February  19,  1884.  Y.  H.  Addis. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


"On  the  Differences  between  Physical  and  Moral  Law"  is  a 
treatise  by  the  Rev.  William  Arthur,  author  of  the  well-known 
"  Tongue  of  Fire,"  in  which  he  endeavors  to  discuss  these  impor- 
tant subjects  in  a  manner  which  is  lucid  and  free  from  technicalities. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New-  York;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


Mr.  G.  P.  Lathrop's  long-expected  "  Newport  "  has  at  length  ap- 
peared. It  is  a  clever  society  novel,  and  will  doubtless  meet  with 
success.  The  situations  are  quiet,  but  strong,  and  the  character 
sketching  good.  The  author's  work  shows  a  diligent  study  of  so- 
ciety smalftalk  and  a  careful  use  of  the  note-book.  Published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York;  for  sale  by  Bancroft;  price, 
$1.25.  # 

In  18S0  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Bedell  and  Julia  Bedell  set  apart  the  sum 
of  five  thousand  dollars  to  establish  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  The- 
logical  Seminary  connected  with  Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  was  to  be  "  The  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion."  The  lectures  have  been  delivered  every  year,  and  that 
for  1883  has  just  been  issued.  It  is  by  the  Right  Reverend  Henry 
Cotterill,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Published  by  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York;  for  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  & 
Co. 

* 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  has  just  completed  a  work  on  the  "  Unity 
of  Nature."  The  author  considers  the  fact  that  modern  doubt  has 
called  in  question  not  only  the  whole  subject  of  inquiry  in  regard 
to  theology,  but  the  whole  faculties  by  which  it  can  be  pursued. 
He  says:  "  It  has  appeared  to  me  that  not  a  few  of  the  problems 
which  lie  deepest  in  this  inquiry,  and  which  perplex  us  most,  are 
soluble  in  the  light  of  the  unity  of  nature.  Or  if  these  problems 
are  not  entirely  soluble  in  this  light,  at  least  they  are  broken  up  by 
it,  and  are  reduced  to  fewer  and  simpler  elements.  The  volume 
is  an  attempt  to  follow  this  conception  along  a  few  of  the  innumer- 
able paths  which  it  opens  up,  and  which  radiate  from  it  through  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  as  from  an  exhaustless  centre  of 
energy-  and  suggestion."  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York;  for  sale  By  Bancroft. 

Announcements:  Browning's  new  poem  will  appear  in  April- 
Louis  J.  Jennings  is  engaged  in  writing  a  life  of  John  Wil- 
son Croker,  a  prominent  politician  of  a  generation  ago.  He  will 
give  letters  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel, 

written  during    the   early    reform    agitation. Mr.    Brinsley 

Richards  is  writing  an  answer  to  "  lohn  Bull  and  his  Island,"  in 
the  shape  of  a  description  oi  France  and  a  characterization  of  its 

people. A  comprehensive  cyclopaedia  of  German    poetry-    is 

announced  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  Each  selection  will  be  printed 
both  in  German  and  English,  and  the  volume  will  be  enriched  with 

copious  notes  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Karl  Kuortz. Lady  Brassey 

has  written  an  account  of  her  recent  voyage  in  the  Sunbeam  to  the 
West  Indies,  which  will  be  published  shortly  by  Messrs.  Longman 
under  the  lengthy,  but  descriptive,  title  of  "In  the  Trades,  the 
Tropics,  and  the  Roaring  Forties."  It  will  be  illustrated  with 
several  maps,  and  with  numerous  woodcuts  after  drawings  by  Mr. 

R.  T.  Prichett. A  new  story  by  Thomas  Hardy,  "Lmmeline, 

or  Passion  versus  Principle,"  is  printed  in  the  Independent '. 

"An  Old  Man's  Love,  Anthony  Trollope's  posthumous  novel, 
will  soon  be  published  by  Messrs.  Blackwood.  Another  edition 
of  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams's  address,  "  A  College  Fetich,"has 
been  prepared.    With  it  are  bound  up  some  of  the  articles  which 

it  has  called  forth. Harper's  Weeklyjpc  March  12th,  says  the 

Critic,  will  contain  a  double-page  engraving  from  a  drawing  by- 
Mr.  Edwin  Abbey  illustrating  a  poem  b\  J.  G.  Whittier  on  "  The 
Expulsion  of  the  Friends  from  Massachusetts  in  1660."  The  draw- 
ing was  sent  to  Mr.  Whittier  as  a  sort  of  bait,  and  he  "  took  hold" 
at  once.  The  story  told  by  Mr.  Abbey's  pencil  seemed  to  inspire 
his  pen,  and  he  sent  the  poem — which  is  said  to  be  one  of  unusual 
strength  and  vigor — within  a  tew  days.  This  suggests  an  excel- 
lent plan  for  getting  contributions  from  eminent  poets.  The  only 
drawback  to  its  repeated  execution  is  the  comparative  dearth  of 

Abbev-s— to  say  nothing  of  the  lack  of  Whittiers. —  "The  Life 

and  Poems  of  Theodore  Winthrop,"  edited  by  his  sister  and  ac- 
companied by  a  portrait,  will  soon  be  brought  out  by  Henry  Holt 
0:  Co.  The  firm  will  publish  at  the  same  time  the  Queen  of  Rou- 
mania's  tales,  "Pilgrim  Sorrow  "  and  "The  Pagans, "  a  novel  by- 
Mr.  Arlo  Bates,  editor  of  the  Boston   Courier. Lieutenant 

Totten,.one  of  the  officers  who  took  part  in  the  storming  of  ihe 
Corean  forts,  and  who  is  now  executive  officer  of  the  training  ship 
Minnesota,  is  preparing  for  publication  an  account  of  the  Corean 
expedition  of  1872. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


VANITY    FAIR. 


The  fashionable  engagement  ring  is  simply  a  circle  of 
small  diamonds  and  sapphires  alternately. 
•> — 

At  the  wedding  of  the  Marquis  of  Kildare  with  the  Lady 
Hermione  Duncombe  he  presented  each  of  the  brides- 
maids with  a  specially  ordered  watch. 

It  used  to  be  the  fashion  in  Paris  to  lunch  at  one  of  the 
cafes.  Now,  after  the  English  custom,  among  Louis  XV. 
pretty  and  costly  toys,  gay  friends,  the  rustling  of  silk,  the 
tinkling  of  gold  spoons  and  bracelets,  and  the  accompani- 
ment of  merry  laughter,  the  five  o'clock  tea  is  made  the 
excuse  for  the  most  charming  of  reunions. 


"  Last  Thursday,"  says  a  writer  in  a  London  newspaper, 
"  I  assisted  at  a  wedding  quite  en  canari,  a  girl  of  twenty 
summers  being  led  to  the  altar  dressed  in  yellow  rep — 
yclept  by  dressmakers'  Terry  velvet — lined  with  satin,  look- 
ing as  if  the  bridegroom's  mother  had  made  the  bride  a 
present  of  one  of  her  curtains  for  the  bridal  dress,  as  well 
as  the  lace ;  and  the  eleven  bridesmaids — some  quite  little 
girls — had  gowns  of  yellow  plush." 

Dresses  to  be  worn  to  church  services  during  Lent,  says 
a  New  York  paper,  are  already  shown  by  fashionable  mod- 
istes. One  of  the  prettiest  is  of  gray  nun's  cloth,  with  the 
skirt  kilted  the  whole  length  from  the  belt  to  the  hem. 
Above  this  is  a  long,  plain  redingote,  which  fits  the  form 
to  perfection.  The  garment  is  devoid  of  drapery,  but  is 
trimmed  with  moderately  wide  bands  of  silver-fox  fur. 
Another  dress  is  of  black  ursuline,  exquisitely  embroid- 
ered with  silver-gray  silk. 

♦ — 

The  great  object  in  the  care  of  the  hair  at  present  is  to 
keep  it  soft  and  light,  so  that  it  will  lie  in  loose  coils  and 
stand  out  in  shape.  School-girls  and  ladies  at  home  may 
wear  it "  high  and  low  "  as  it  is  called,  all  in  one  soft  mass 
from  the  crown  to  the  ears  and  down  over  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  There  is  no  part,  and  the  bang  is  lightly  frizzled, 
left  in  soft  ringlets  over  the  forehead  and  pinned  back  with 
incisive  hairpins  over  the  dividing  line  between  the  bang 
and  the  rest  of  the  hair.  The  back  hair  is  then  brushed 
out  plain,  divided  into  two  parts,  crossed,  and  carried  up 
around  the  head  with  the  ends  tucked  away,  and  a  net 
over  the  whole. 

"  Barry  Wall,  the  king  of  the  New  York  dudes,"  says  a 
correspondent,  "  who  changes  his  clothes  five  times  a  day, 
has  canes  and  dogs  to  match  each  suit  and  wears  stock- 
ings with  five  toes  to  them,  gave  a  big  hunting-dinner  to 
twenty-five  of  the  boys  Tuesday  at  Delmonico's.  He  is  a 
great  fox-chaser,  is  only  twenty-three  years  old,  and  has  an 
enormous  fortune,  which  he  earned  by  the  sweat  of  his 
father's  brow  in  Colorado.  The  dinner  was  given  at  his 
place  in  Park  Avenue,  and  the  guests  were  all  required  to 
come  in  their  scarlet  fox-hunting  jackets.  I  hear  that  one 
of  the  party  performed  a  hornpipe  with  remarkable  agility 
on  the  table  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

It  has  rather  become  the  fashion  of  late,  says  the  Ameri- 
can Queen,  for  New  York  women,  who  have  money  enough, 
to  have  their  portraits  painted  by  celebrated  foreign  art- 
ists. Miss  Wilson,  Mrs.  Ogden  Goelet's  sister,  has  had 
Lefebvre  paint  hers.  The  picture  is  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful. Miss  Wilson  is  represented  seated  in  an  easy,  grace- 
ful attitude,  and  wears  a  toilet  of  white  tulle  over  white 
silk.  Miss  Jean  Turnure  has  an  excellent  likeness  of  her- 
self painted  by  some  renowned  artist,  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Clews  has  just  received  her  picture  from  Mr.  Millet,  the 
English  painter.  The  suit  for  seventy-five  thousand  francs 
which  the  great  Meissonieris  bringing  against  Mrs.  Mackay 
in  Paris,  for  a  likeness  he  made  of  her,  and  which  she  re- 
fuses to  accept,  is  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention.  No- 
body can  understand  why  Mrs.  Mackay  should  refuse  her 
portrait,  as  it  is  said  to  be  her  very  image. 

A  letter  from  Nice  to  the  London  Truth  says:  "The 
season  here  has  not  as  yet  been  a  very  successful  one. 
The  hotels  are  not  full,  and  there  are  a  great  many  villas 
and  apartments  unlet.  The  Nicois  are  too  greedy;  people 
will  not  stand  being  obliged  to  take  an  apartment  for  six 
months  when  they  only  want  it  for  two  or  three.  There 
nave  been  a  good  many  receptions  and  dances.  The  best 
have  been  on  the  American  flagship  Lancaster,  at  Ville- 
franche.  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  gave  a  reception  and 
dance  every  Thursday  afternoon,  and  they  and  the  officers 
of  the  ship  managed  things  admirably.  Captain  Potter  is 
the  handsomest  man  that  was  ever  seen,  and,  if  the  officers 
only  fight  as  well  as  they  dance,  we  should  have  to  look 
out  for  ourselves  if  we  were  at  war  with  the  United  States. 
It  was  quite  a  pleasure  to  look  at  them  dancing.  The  re- 
ceptions have  now  come  to  an  end,  as  the  Admiral  has  left 
for  Rome." 

Little  dogs  are  growing  more  luxurious  every  day,  says 
Harper's  Bazar.  Mats,  rugs,  and  biscuits  crumbled  in 
cream  are  made  ready  for  them  at  the  fashionable  dress- 
makers while  they  and  their  mistresses  are  waiting  to  be 
fitted.  The  little  dog  must  have  a  paletot  of  velvet 
trimmed  with  fox,  so  that  he  carries  the  conquered  skin  of 
his  hereditary  enemy  on  his  back.  In  the  morning,  when 
he  is  not  paying  visits,  he  wears  a  plainer  paletot  of  flannel 
lined  with  scarlet,  with  the  monogram  of  his  house  em- 
broidered on  the  back,  and  a  gorget  coming  up  high  under 
his  bell-hung  leather  collar,  with  also  a  bunch  of  .flowers 
on  the  left  shoulder.  For  his  afternoon  drive  his  coat  is 
lined  and  faced  with  silk,  and  the  collar  is  of  velvet.  If 
the  weather  is  below  zero,  he  wears  seal-skin;  and  for 
traveling,  the  Campbell  or  Murray  tartan,  with  red  leather 
harness  and  reins.  Dog-collars  are  made  of  massive  gold 
or  silver,  with  diamonds,  emeralds,  opals,  and  rubies  spell- 
ing out  the  name  of  the  favorite.  Let  us  hope  that  these 
are  of  imitation  stones,  else  Tray,  Blanche,  and  Sweet- 
heart will  get  stolen  for  other  than  their  own  intrinsic 
merit,  however  great  that  may  be.    Two  very  stately  lion 


poodles,  with  their  fair  mistress,  walk  every  day  in  the 
Fifth  Avenue.  They  are  said  to  be  worth  their  weight  in 
silver. 

— ■• — 
Fancy  fairs,  tableaux  vivants,  and  bals  costumes  are  in 
the  wind  in  New  York,  says  the  Bazar,  for  fancy  fairs  as 
held  in  England  are  beginning  to  win  their  way  here, 
American  beauty  being,  in  spite  of  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  able 
to  hold  its  own  with  any  sort  of  costume.  The  Luther 
commemoration,  held  in  November  at  Eisleben,  brought 
thirty  thousand  Germans  together,  and  old  costumes  in 
great  variety,  made  famous  by  the  German  painters,  were 
shown  at  a  fair.  This  was  copied  in  England,  and  now  is 
talked  of  as  a  possible  feature  of  Lenten  gayety.  The 
head-dresses  of  Catherine  de  Bora  and  her  maids  were 
singularly  attractive.  A  patch-and-powder  comedy,  played 
by  amateurs  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  on  February 
12th  and  ijth,  also  tableaux  representing  Tennyson's 
"  Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  taxed  the  artistic  resources  of 
New  York  belles.  Mr.  Chase  and  Miss  Rosina  Emmet 
posed  and  dressed  the  tableaux. 

"  The  American  girl  is  champagny,"  says  an  Italian 
writer.  "  She  glittering,  foamy,  bubbly,  sweet,  dry,  tart — 
in  a  word,  fizzy!  She  has  not  that  dreamy,  magical,  mur- 
mur)' loveableness  of  our  Italian  girl.  And  yet  there  is  a 
cosmopolitan  combination  in  the  American  girl  that 
makes  her  a  most  attractive  coquette  in  her  frankness,  in 
her  pardonable  frivolity,  in  her  being  a  phenomenon  of 
veritable  intrigue !  You  may  lose  your  head  with  her  easily 
in  a  week,  and  in  the  way  of  recollecting  what  you  had 
said  to  her  yesterday,  for  she  is  gifted  with  memory;  but 
your  heart — jamais!  It  takes  a  longer  time  for  that.  But 
be  sure  she  will  have  both,  sooner  or  later,  and,  like 
a  true  belle,  will  sing  to  you  amid  sighs  and  smiles.  I 
don't  believe  she  is  half  as  mercenary  as  she  talks — in  the 
vein  of  '  what  female  heart  can  gold  despise  ? '  Yet  she 
gives  you  a  strong  impression  that  the  alpha  and  omega  of 
life  are  a  modiste  and  a  millionaire.  My  impression  of  the 
American  girl  is  one  never  to  be  forgotten.  She  is  bright, 
brisk,  and  business-like.  To  be  concise,  I  would  call  the 
American  girl  a  sort  of  social  catechism — full  of  questions 
and  answers.  In  many  instances  she  omits  the  answers, 
and  becomes  an  incarnate  '  ?'.  I  never  experienced  such 
a  pleasurable  witness-box  position  in  all  my  life." 
♦ 

"  Plush  is  used  to  a  large  extent  in  making  picture- 
frames,"  a  frame-maker  said  to  a  New  York  Sun  reporter, 
"  especially  the  smaller  frames.  Some  are  made  entirely 
of  it,  and  some  have  borders  only.  A  flat  gold-leaf  frame, 
with  bands  of.  silk  plush  next  to  the  picture,  makes  a  very 
pretty  effect.  Red  and  old  gold  are  mostly  used.  The 
red,  however,  seems  to  be  liked  better.  On  the  small 
easel  frames  used  for  photographs  blue  is  also  used.  Oil- 
paintings  are  rarely  put  in  frames  with  plush  on  them. 
Engravings,  water-color  pictures,  and  painted  china  gener- 
ally have  plush  framing — chiefly  good  silk  plush.  Some 
very  common  frames  are  made  from  cotton  plush,  but  their 
inferiority  is  too  palpable  to  deceive  any  one.  Squares  of 
plate  looking-glass  with  beveled  edges  are  set  m  plush 
frames.  They  are  large  and  small,  and  there  are  great 
numbers  sold.  There  are  large  establishments  where  nun- 
dreds  of  them  are  made  daily.  They  are  very  showy,  and 
they  set  off  a  room  even  more  than  a  picture.  I  don't  be- 
lieve there  has  ever  been  so  much  plush  manufactured 
as  there  is  at  present.  Not  only  is  it  used  for  frames,  but 
for  the  covers,  of  albums,  ladies'  satchels,  and  lots  of  other 
articles.  It  is  much  cheaper,  too,  than  it  was.  Very  late- 
ly there  has  been  a  demand  for  bronze  and  bronze  and  sil- 
ver frames.  Figured  brass  frames  seem  to  be  well  liked. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  plush  will  be  in  fashion  for  a  long 
time  to  come." 

The  latest  phase  of  dandyism  in  Paris,  says  a  corre- 
spondent, is  marked  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  toilet.  Every- 
thing in  gentlemen's  dress  that  can  be  made  to  shine 
is  brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  polish.  The  linen  is 
sent  to  England  to  be  done  up,  that  it  may  receive  the 
mirror-like  finish  given  at  the  English  laundries.  The 
boots  are  varnished  with  a  material  which,  like  old  wine, 
has  been  preserved  under  ground  to  perfect  its  qualities. 
The  hair  of  the  "  luisant,"  as  this  type  of  dandy  is  called, 
is  made  lustrous  by  brilliantine,  and  his  silk  hat  receives  a 
treatment  by  the  valet  with  a  delicate  oil  obtained  like 
that  which  the  gold-leaf  gilders  use — namely,  from  the  hu- 
man forehead  in  perspiration,  as  it  is  wiped  off  by  a  silk 
handkerchief.  The  "  luisant "  is  rendered  further  glorious 
by  the  single  jewel  of  enormous  size  which  he  wears  in  his 
shirt-front,  and  by  the  large  bouquet  at  his  button-hole. 
The  different  varieties  of  luisant "  may  be  named  by  the 
flower  they  usually  wear.  The  "  white  carnation,"  for  in- 
stance, is  very  deferential  to  ladies,  rides  and  drives  ele- 
gantly, and  understands  all  about  house  decoration  and 
the  organization  of  fetes  and  parties.  His  white  hair  is  the 
object  of  particular  care,  being  treated  with  lemon  juice 
every  morning  to  preserve  its  snowy  appearance.  The 
"  narcissus  "  is  more  effeminate.  He  uses  perfumes  and 
unguents.  The  pins  that  fix  the  knot  of  his  cravat  are  al- 
ways harmonized  with  his  complexion.  When  he  is  a  lit- 
tle sallow,  the  pins  have  rose  coral  heads,  when  he  is  quite 
fresh  they  are  of  turquoise,  and  when  he  has  lost  money  at 
cards  they  are  of  white  pearls.  He  has  always  a  wearied 
air,  and  speaks  with  pity  of  the  ladies  whose  peace  of  mind 
he  has  troubled.  He  attenuates  sometimes  the  truth. 
The  "  snowdrop  "  has  athetic  strength  under  his  languid 
appearance.  He  has  a  large  collection  of  scarf-pins,  rings, 
and  studs,  and  is  said  to  order  sixty-four  waistcoats  at  a 
time  from  his  tailor.  He  set  the  fashion  of  wearing  the 
large  single  shirt-stud,  and  of  entering  a  drawing-room 
without  his  hat.  The  cane  that  he  carries  is  dispropor- 
tioned  to  his  height.  The  "  lily  of  the  valley  "  is  alto- 
gether for  out-door  sports,  rides  two  or  three  horses  a  day, 
walks  in  the  morning,  plays  polo  and  lawn-tennis,  visits  m 
the  country  and  in  England,  running  up  to  Paris  for  con- 
ference with  his  bootmaker.  Some  of  the  "  luisants " 
went  without  fresh  flowers  during  the  war  of  1870,  and  as 
soldiers  were  as  brave  as  they  were  elegant.  Some  of  them 
are  grave  magistrates.  Age  does  not  disqualify  them  from 
being  leaders  in  the  world  of  dandyism. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  hymn  beginning,  "  The  consecrated  cross  I'd  bear  " 
had  just  been  sung,  and  in  the  momentary  quiet  that  fol- 
lowed, a  perplexed  youth  turned  to  his  father:  "  Say,  pa, 
where  do  they  keep  the  consecrated  cross-eyed  bear? " 

Two  students  who  were  not  rolling  in  wealth  used  to  go 
each  morning  in  turn  to  buy  provisions  for  the  day.  One 
day  he  whose  turn  it  was  to  make  the  purchases  had  hardly 
put  two  cutlets  upon  the  table  before  the  cat  jgrabbed  one 
and  ran  away  with  it.  "  Ah!  "  said  he  to  his  friend,  "  the 
cat  has  run  away  with  your  cutlet." 

A  pleasant  little  instance  of  the  genuine  rapprochement 
existing  now  between  the  church  and  stage  occurred  the 
other  day  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  London.  Toole,  the 
comedian,  being  recognized  among  the  vast  crowd  gath- 
ered to  hear  Canon  Liddon,  one  of  the  dignitaries,  com- 
ing up  to  him,  whispered,  "  A  crowded  house,  eh? " 


The  late  Bishop  Jacobson,  of  Chester,  England,  was 
once  present  when  two  dignitaries  of  his  church  were  dis- 
cussing a  sermon  preached  by  a  dean,  who — to  introduce 
political  slang  into  ecclesiastical  affairs — was  somewhat 
"  on  the  fence."  Said  one :  "  It  struck  me  as  being 
rather  Low."  "  That's  curious,"  said  the  other,  "  for  1 
thought  it  was  pretty  High.  What  did  you  think  of  it,  my 
lord?" — appealing  to  the  bishop.  "Why,"  replied  his 
lordship,  "  to  tell  the  truth,  I  thought  it  decidedly  long!  " 

Representative  (and  Senator-elect)  Blackburn,  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  once  stumping  his  district  in  company  with  his 
opponent.  At  one  meeting  he  spoke  first  and  charmed 
the  audience  by  the  manner  rather  than  the  matter  of  his 
remarks.  Then  the  other  man  got  up  and  turned  the  tide 
of  popularity  with  a  single  sentence,  in  which  he  likened 
Mr.  Blackburn  to  the  swan,  "  that  beautiful  bird,  which 
glides  along,  the  perfection  of  grace,  and  dips  and  curves 
in  lines  of  beauty — but  only  draws  an  inch  or  so  of  water ! " 


It  is  told  of  Victor  Hugo  that  he  once  figured  as  a  thea- 
tre scene-painter.  It  was  at  the  Comedie-Francaise,  at  the 
first  performance  of  "  Lucretia  Borgia."  Hugo  had  not 
noticed  the  scenery  before,  and  now,  just  as  the  curtain 
was  about  to  rise  on  the  second  act,  he,  looking  about  the 
stage  to  see  that  all  was  well,  discovered  that  the  secret 
door  in  the  wall  through  which  Gennaro  escapes  had  been 
made  anything  but  secret,  being  surrounded  with  a  rich 
ornamentation.  "  Hold  the  curtain,"  he  cried.  "  This  is 
infamously  absurd!  Call  the  scene-painter!"  But  that 
worthy  was  not  to  be  found,  and  the  audience  grew  impa- 
tient at  the  long  entr'acte.  "  Then  give  me  a  paint-pot 
and  brush,  quick!"  and  the  illustrious  hand  that  had 
penned  the  drama  quickly  repainted  the  scenery,  and  the 
only  harm  done  was  that  Lucretia  and  Gennaro  got  some 
fresh  paint  on  their  hands  and  costumes. 

"  Father,"  said  a  youth  of  tender  years  and  sympathetic 
nature,  as  he  paused  for  a  moment  before  dipping  into  the 
bread-pudding  which  formed  the  dessert  of  his  dinner, 
"  father,  1  wish  the  cook  wouldn't  use  the  bread  to 
make  it  up  into  puddings;  why  don't  she  crumble  it  up 
and  throw  it  out  to  the  poor  birds?"  "But,"  responded 
his  more  practical  sire,  "  that  would  prevent  you  from  hav- 
ing any  bread-pudding,  which  you  like  so  much."  "  But 
the  poor  birds,"  said  the  tender-hearted  boy;  "lam  afraid 
they  will  starve."  "  Yes,"  returned  the  parent,  "  but  if 
you  have  no  pudding  you  may  starve  yourself.  If  you 
should  throw  away  your  food  to  the  birds  and  then  find 
that  you  were  hungry  yourself,  -what  would  you  do  ? "  The 
boy  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  his  face  brightened,  a 
touch  of  his  father's  practicality  illumined  his  eye :  "  Why, 
then,"  he  said,  softly,   "  couldn't  we  go  out  and  kill  the 

birds  ? " 

— ♦ — 

It  is  hardly  credible  that  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Stanley  Matthews,  at  the  bidding  of  a  pri- 
ma donna,  turned  a  somersault  in  a  parlor  in  the  presence 
of  ladies  and  a  select  company  of  gentlemen,  but  still  it 
goes  down  in  history  that  the  feat  was  performed.  Some 
twenty-five  years  ago  it  so  happened  that  there  was  at  the 
same  time  assembled  in  a  hotel  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Mrs. 
Allan  G.  Thurman,  the  Hon.  Tom  Corwin,  ex-Senator 
George  E.  Pugh,  Senator  George  H.  Pendleton,  and  Jus- 
tice Stanley  Matthews.  That  winter  Ole  Bull,  the  re- 
nowned violinist,  made  a  tour  through  the  West,  accom- 
panied by  Adelina  Patti,  who  was  a  young  girl  of  fifteen, 
and  just  then  making  her  reputation  as  a  songstress.  One 
evening,  after  the  entertainment  at  the  opera  house  was 
over,  the  whole  party  assembled  in  the  parlors  of  the  hotel, 
and  of  course  Patti  was  asked  to  sing.  This  she  consent- 
ed to  do,  on  condition  that  each  one  present  would  follow 
in  a  song  or  a  story'-  All  agreed  to  the  proposition,  and  as 
it  was  a  brilliant  party,  wit  and  merriment  ran  high.  The 
young  people  were  extremely  loath  to  disperse,  as  the  fun 
had  not  been  finished,  and  that  the  sport  might  go  on,  Mrs. 
Thurman  kindly  invited  the  party  into  her  own  private 
parlor.  Scarcely  had  the  good  time  been  resumed  when 
Patti's  mother  came  with  the  unwelcome  announcement 
that  "  it  is  time  for  Adelina  to  go  to  bed."  The  dutiful 
daughter  was  about  to  obey,  when  Stanley  Matthews  be- 
sought her  to  sing  again,  before  she  retired,  his  favorite 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  accompanying  his  request  with 
the  promise  to  do  anything  she  might  name  if  she  com- 
plied. After  some  hesitation,  she  seated  herself  at  the 
piano,  and,  to  the  delight  of  all  hearers,  sang  the  song 
again.  As  .soon  as  she  uttered  the  last  note,  she  turned  on 
the  stool,  and,  looking  at  Matthews,  said:  "  Now,  sir,  turn 
a  somersault."  No  sooner  were  the  words  uttered  than 
the  now  dignified  justice,  without  more  ado,  u: 
overhead  on  the  floor,   much  to  the  astor:  nd 

amusement  of  the  distinguished  party. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


"  Bavardin's  "   Letter. 

Dear  Argonaut:  Lent  has  come,  and  in  what  charm- 
ing weather.  I  fear  the  mood  penitential  will  be  sadly  at 
variance  with  drives  and  rides  along  the  beach  and  through 
the  Park.  It  may  be,  however,  that  society  will  do  pen- 
ance by  self-denial  in  such  pleasures.  The  last  week  has 
been  one  of  activity  in  fashionable  circles,  its'  chief  feat- 
ures having  been  the  Verein  masked  ball  and  the  Bach- 
elors' party  at  the  Palace.  The  former  was,  I  hear,  unu- 
sually orilliant,  being  favored  with  many  gorgeous  costumes 
and  a  very  large  attendance.  Opera  parties  are  still  favor- 
ably regarded  by  gentlemen  as  a  means  of  paying  atten- 
tion to  their  lady  friends;  and  in  some  pases  kindyoung 
matrons  have  organized  them  on  friendly  thought  intent. 
Miss  Flood's  and  Will  Crocker's  were  the  most  noticeable 
of  those  of  the  past  week.  Several  of  great  magnitude 
are  in  contemplation  for  the  Mapleson  opera  season.  Sev- 
eral dinners  are  also  among  the  list  of  recent  society  do- 
ings. Mrs.  Maggie  Blanding  gave  one  to  a  few  intimate 
friends;  Mrs.  Friedlander  a  more  formal  affair;  and  the 
Henry  Wetherbees  an  exceedingly  enjoyable  one,  followed 
by  music  and  dancing,  the  last  part  of  the  evening  bein°; 
spent  in  an  adjournment  to  the  hop  going  on  at  the  Grand 
Hotel.  The  most  pretentious  of  any  dinner  given  of  late 
was  that  in  honor  of  Bishop  Riordan,  at  the  resi'dence  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Uonohoe,  on  Friday  evening  last,  when  all  that 
wealth  could  accomplish  was  done  to  render  the  banquet 
a  feast  fit  for  his  grace.  The  guests  numbered  twenty- 
eight  of  our  most  distinguished  citizens.  After  the  discus- 
sion of  the  viands,  the  gentlemen  were  treated  to  a  feast 
of  sweet  sounds  from  the  Philharmonic  orchestra,  directed 
by  Mr.  Louis  Homier.  Several  distinctive  features  of 
British  origin  were  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  this 
city — as,  for  example,  using  wax-lights  exclusively  in  lieu  of 
gas,  and  serving  champagne  from  decanters.  The  floral 
adornment  of  the  table  was  profuse  in  the  extreme.  I 
promised  you  more  of  the  kettle-drum  in  detail  this  week. 
The  hall  was  trimmed  with  greens,  flags,  and  flowers.  On 
each  side  were  ranged  tables  devoted  to  the  sale  of  flow- 
ers and  refreshments,  which  were  presided  over  by  the  lady 
manager  with  some  youthful  assistants.  The  idea  of  a  con- 
cert was  abandoned,  and  the  music  was  solely  that  of  the 
Presidio  band.  The  attendance  was  large  and  fashionable. 
People  spent  their  quarters  and  half-dollars  liberally,  and 
the  younger  portion  danced,  while  the  elder  sipped  tea  and 
gossiped;  so  that  the  affair  may  be  said  to  have  given  sat- 
isfaction to  all,  especially  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise, 
who  report  a  good  financial  showing — and  that  is  the 
main  thing  to  think  of  after  all.  On  Saturday  evening  the 
Lawn-tennis  Club  held  its  usual  gathering,  when  the  mem- 
bers and  their  friends  indulged  in  tennis  and  roller-skating 
alternately.  On  the  morning  of  the  same  day  the  popular 
young  physician  from  San  Jose,  Doctor  McMahon,  was 
married  to  Miss  Jones  of  that  place.  The  ceremony  took 
place  in  the  Cathedral  here,  and  was  performed  by  Arch- 
bishop Alemany.  After  a  visit  to  their  old  home  the  young 
couple  will  return  to  San  Francisco  to  reside  permanently. 
Young  Mr.  Griffith  has  also  assumed  the  role  of  Benedict, 
his  recent  trip  East  having  resulted  in  his  marriage  at 
Fountain  Hill,  Pennsylvania,  with  a  Miss  Coppe,  daughter 
of  one  of  the  professors  of  the  Lehigh  University.  The 
bridal  party  will  make  its  appearance  here  after  Easter, 
when  Mrs.  Griffith  the  elder  will  give  a  wedding  reception 
to  welcome  them.  The  Bachelor's  party  was  voted  a  suc- 
cess. How  could  it  be  otherwise,  considering  the  givers 
and  their  guests?  A  large  number  of  invitations  was  is- 
sued, and  they  were  almost  all  responded  to  with  an  ac- 
ceptance. The  usual  suite  of  rooms  set  apart  at  the  Palace 
for  such  occasions  was  used.  The  gentlemen  prided 
themselves  upon  the  decorations  of  the  ball-room,  floral- 
pieces,  wreaths,  banks  of  violets,  and  balls  of  bright  flow- 
ers being  seen  in  every  direction.  A  large  design,  bearing 
the  word  "  Welcome,"  was  especially  noticeable.  Among 
the  most  beautiful  toilets  were  those  of  Mesdames  Chas. 
Crocker,  Woods,  Schmieden,  Hager,  and  Jarboe.  The 
young  ladies  all  looked  charmingly.  White  was  the  pre- 
vailing color  in  their  costumes.  A  very  appetizing  supper 
was  served  at  midnight,  after  which  dancing  was  resumed 
and  kept  up  until  "  the  wee  sraa'  hours."  The  dancers 
seemed  determined  to  make  the  most  of  their  last  dance 
until  after  Easter.  The  Grand  Hotel  people  had  their  hop, 
as  usual,  apparently  undisturbed  by  their  big  neighbor's 
festivities.  San  Francisco  has  become  so  large  that  it  is 
quite  possible  nowadays  to  have  two  "  sets  "  or  more  in 
society.  I  hear  that  the  disbanded  Crickets  have  organ- 
ized whist  and  commerce  parties  for  Lent,  while  still 
another  clique  will  have  "  readings,"  interspersed  with  mu- 
sic, etc.  Surely  there  is  material  enough  among  our  soci- 
ety people  for  no  end  of  occupation  and  diversion,  apart 
from  the  exercise  of  the  "  light  fantastic,"  the  employment 
of  which  will  result  in  profit  as  well  as  pleasure,  even  con- 
sidered matrimonially.  A  large  riding-party  for  the  ap- 
proaching moonlight  is  now  being  arranged,  to  have  a  bite 
— one  won't  call  it  supper  at  this  season — upon  their  re- 
turn at  the  house  of  one  of  the  party  in  the  Western  Addi- 
tion. Every  one  is  agog  over  the  promised  Italian  opera 
season,  and  becoming  cloaks,  wraps,  and  mantles  are  being 
discussed  and  eagerly  devised  among  our  belles.  After 
Easter  there  is  some  hope  of  a  short  period  of  gayety  be- 
fore the  country  hegira  begins.  The  Flood  german  may 
be_given  at  that  time  at  the  Palace,  or  in  July  at  Menlo. 
It  is  wavering  in  the  balance.  Mrs.  Hager,  too,  has  prom- 
ised her  young  friends  to  give  them  a  cotillion  party.  Ru- 
mor has  it  that  Mrs.  Hopkins  will  have  a  musicale  ere  long, 
if  that  form  of  entertainment  is  permissible  in  Lent.  Mrs. 
Hall  McAllister's  Sunday  evening  teas,  although  informal 
in  the  extreme,  are  always  attended  with  pleasure  by  her 
friends.  Since  Miss  McDowell's  return  from  the  East,  a 
friend  tells  me,  the  idea  of  a  long-talked-of  amateur  con- 
cert is  being  revived.  Bavardin. 

The  Cricket  Club  Bachelors'  Reception. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Cricket  Club  gave  a  reception  on  Monday 

evening  to  the  lady  members,  in  order  to  reciprocate  the  many  hos- 

'.-:-.  heretofore  tendered   them.     The   parlors  and  adjoining 

jr.idors  of  the  Palace,  with  beautiful  decorations  of  flowers  from 

gardens  of  Mrs.  D.  O.  Mills  and  Mrs.  James  Flood,  presented 


a  more  than  brilliant  appearance  when  the  many  guests  engaged  in 
dance  and  promenade  to  the  delightful  music  provided.  The  chil- 
dren's dining-room,  on  the  same  floor,  which  also  showed  the  hand 
of  the  decorator,  was  utilized  for  supper.  Dancing  continued 
until  a  late  hour.  Among  the  most  noticeable  costumes  of  the 
lady  members  and  guests  were  those  of  Mrs.  Judge  Hager,  court 
tram  and  corsage  of  cream  white  satin,  with  embossed  velvet  rows, 
sides,  and  front  of  chantilly  in  panels  and  flounces,  hair  dressed 
with  scarlet  plumes;  Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden,  skirt  of  lace  flounces 
and  overdress  of  white  corded  silk  embroidered  in  pink  and  red 
roses,  with  a  magnificent  parure  of  diamonds:  Miss  Nettie  Schmie- 
den, overdress  of  pale  blue  brocade,  with  skirt  of  flounced  blue 
silk  and  valenciennes  trimming,  and  corsage  bouquet  of  pennies; 
Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  salmon  colored  silk  with  red  velvet  panels; 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre,  r'obe  of  pearl  satin,  with  linings  and  trimmings 
of  scarlet,  trimmed  with  black  lace;  Mrs.  Jarboe,  white  Ottoman 
silk,  with  overdress  of  embroidered  white  crepe;  Mrs.  Breckin- 
ridge, striped  white  satin  skirt  and  bodice,  with  overdress  of  Span- 
ish lace;  Mrs.  Henry  Scott,  corsage  and  court  train  of  cardinal 
surah,  with  petticoat  of  flowered  brocade;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin, 
black  velvet,  en  train,  with  front  of  pearl  satin  and  chantilly  lace; 
Mrs.  C.  Ashe,  overdress  of  black  embroidered  velvet,  with  point 
lace  trimmings;  Mrs.  Russ  Wilson,  white  silk,  en  train,  with  over- 
dress of  Spanish  lace  and  corsage  bouquet  of  white  marigolds; 
Mrs.  Wilhingion,  black  velvet  elaborate  with  jet  and  black  lace; 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Shackleford,  black  silk;  Mrs.  John  McMullin,  black 
velvet,  en  train,  with  front  of  pearl  satin  embroidered  with  black 
satin  roses;  Miss  Rebecca  McMullin,  body  and  train  of  blue  plush, 
with  underskirt  of  pink  satin  trimmed  with  white  lace  flounces; 
Miss  Susie  McMullin,  white  satin  embroidered  in  white  jet  and 
pearls;  Miss  Bettie  McMullin,  blue  Ottoman  silk,  with  trimmings 
of  colored  embroidery;  Mrs.  M.  H.de  Young,  white  tulle  flounced 
and  diamonds;  Mrs.  Boardman,  skirt  of  blue  satin  with  overskirt 
of  flounced  brocade;  Mrs.  Nathan  Britton,  white  satin  trimmed 
with  point  lace  and  white  flowers;  Mrs.  Colonel  Dickinson,  white 
satin  and  nun's  cloth;  Mrs.  Martel,  white  silk  elaborate  with  pas- 
sementerie and  chantilly;  Mrs.  Mathias  Gray,  fawn-colored  silk 
embroidered  in  lighter  shades;  Miss  Matie  Peters,  overdress  of 
white  brocaded  silk  with  skirt  of  lace;  Miss  Louise  Belden,  orange 
Ottoman,  with  front  of  white  tulle  embroidered  with  yellow  roses, 
and  brown  velvet  bodice;  Miss  Blanding,  flounced  mull,  edged 
with  valenciennes  and  white  satin  bodice;  Miss  Miller,  cream  satin 
in  plaits  with  corsage,  sleeves,  and  front  embroidered  in  white  jet; 
Miss  Thornton,  pale  pink  crepe,  flounced  and  trimmed  with  white 
lace;  Miss  Sheda  Torbett,  white  mull,  flounced  and  trimmed  with 
valenciennes;  Miss  Allie  Hawes,  while  organdie  with  lace-trimmed 
flounces;  Miss  Estelle  Maynard,  blue  satin  with  crepe  overdress, 
Spanish  lace,  corsage  bouquet  of  red  japonicas;  Miss  Sail ie  May- 
nard, white  mull  and  valenciennes;  Mrs.  Brumagim,  pale  blue 
tulle-bouffante;  Miss  Enoth,  pale  pink  silk,  draped  and  trimmed 
with  chantilly  lace;  Miss  Ford,  pink  satin,  en  train,  and  white 
lace;  Miss  Sanderson,  black  lace  flounces  and  black  velvet  bodice; 
Miss  Hubbard,  blue  silk  and  striped  grenadine;  Miss  Katie  Fel- 
ton,  blue  satin,  plaited  and  puffed;  Miss  Mizner,  blue  satin  and 
Oriental  lace;  Miss  Florence  Godley,  blue  silk  and  blue  tulle  and 
white  lace;  Miss  Annie  Bradley,  blue  silk,  and  overdress  of  tulle 
with  bodice  embroidered  in  garnet  beading;  Miss  Grace  Bradley, 
overdress  and  bodice  of  white  nun's  veiling,  with  blue  satin  skirt; 
Miss  Meares,  white  silk  and  tulle  with  white  jet  trimmings;  Miss 
Nellie  Hopps,  white  silk  brocade  and  lace;  Miss  Lizzie  Carroll, 
white  silk  and  Spanish  lace;  Miss  Harvey,  light  blue  velvet,  white 
satin  front;  Miss  Ella  Hale,  black  lace  and  bodice  of  red  velvet; 
Miss  Quint,  white  silk  and  nun's  veiling,  lace  trimmed  with  pearls; 
Miss  Whitcomb,  white  silk  and  nun's  veiling;  Miss  Eva  1  ucker. 
blue  silk  and  flowers. 

The  Grand  Hotel  Hop. 
The  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Grand.  Hotel  Club,  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  were  very  satisfactory.  Being  the  final  dance  of  the 
season,  it  was  gotten  up  with  a  little  more  pretension,  each  of  the 
sixty  members  being  entitled  to  a  certain  number  of  invitation 
cards,  while  the  arrangement  of  the  affair  was  managed  by  a  com- 
mittee— Mrs.  General  rhelps,  Mrs.  Doctor  Lord,  Mrs.  George.  H. 
Kimball,  and  Mrs.  Doctor  Flint  for  the  Grand,  and  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Estee,  Mrs.  Commodore  Harrison,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Dickinson,  and 
Mrs.  Doctor  Boyson  for  the  Palace.  The  music-room,  with  its 
smooth  floor,  was  a  most  attractive  feature  to  the  dancers,  who 
were  joined  later  by  a  large  number  from  the  Palace  reception. 
Punch  and  elaborate  refreshments  were  served  in  the  apartments  to 
the  left  of  the  reception-room.  Among  the  noticeable  costumes 
were  those  of  Mrs.  T.  G.  Phelps,  black  velvet  court  train,  elab- 
orately trimmed  with  jet,  point  lace,  corsage  bouquet  of  camellias, 
ornaments  diamonds;  Mrs.  Doctor  Thomas  Flint,  garnet  satin 
court  train,  magnificently  embroidered,  ornaments  diamonds;  Mrs. 
Virginia  A.  Lord,  lilac  satin  court  train,  overdress  point  applique, 
pompon  of  lilac  feathers,  ornaments  diamonds;  Mrs.  Colonel  Geo. 
H.  Kimball,  elaborate  black  silk  en  train,  pearls;  Mrs,  Doctor  W. 
L.  Dickinson,  white  satin,  en  train,  point  lace,  diamonds;  Mrs. 
Commodore  Harrison,  black  velvet  court  train,  roses,  and  dia- 
monds; Mrs.  S.  F.  Thorn  wore  a  white  silk  skirl,  with  an  over- 
dress of  white  brocaded  satin  trimmed  with  rich  lace  and  blue 
feathers,  pearl  ornaments;  Madame  Berton  wore  a  white  silk  plush, 
demi-irain,  trimmed  with  ox-eyed  daisies,  diamonds;  Madame  De 
Soto,  silk  embroidered  in  pink  and  blue  roses,  ornaments  diamonds; 
Mrs.  Horace  Hawes,  plain  cream-tinted  satin  skirt,  with  an  over- 
dress of  blue  brocaded  satin,  pearl  ornaments;  Miss  Lizzie  Chip- 
man,  pink  brocade  and  surah,  water  lilies,  pearls;  Miss  Alice 
Chipman,  light  blue  silk,  crimson  roses;  Miss  Fannie  Chipman, 
garnet  satin,  corsage,  pink  roses;  Mrs.  Tewksbury,  black  satin 
court  train,  point  lace,  diamonds;  Mrs.  Doctor  Lawlor,  long  train 
pink  satin,  full  overdress  of  lace,  diamonds;  Mrs.  Captain  David 
Hall,  pink  nun's  veiling,  point  applique  lace  and  feather  trim- 
mings; Miss  Kittie  Staples,  steel  gray  satin,  trimmed  with  profu- 
sion of  lace  and  flowers,  diamonds;  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young,  in  a 
dress  cut  dancing  length,  of  white  tulle,  flounced  to  the  waist  and 
a  surplice  body,  rich  diamonds;  Miss  Helen  Dodge,  elm  silk  and 
lace;  Miss  Florence  Tingley,  white  satin,  with  overdress  and  trim- 
ming of  black  lace;  Miss  Eva  Tucker,  of  Oakland,  blue  silk,  gar- 
lands of  flowers.  Among  those  present  were  Hon.  William  Sharon, 
General  and  Mrs.  Thompson,  Hon.  David  and  Mrs.  McClure,  Mr. 
McLean  Stoneman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  Thorn,  Majur  William  A. 
Jones,  U.  S.  A.,  Mrs.  Zelda  Seguin -Wallace,  Miss  Ada  Wallace. 


Judge  and  Mrs.  Ross,  Doctor  and  Miss  Nightingale,  Mr.  George 
rV."Fox,  Doctor  Edward  Younger,  Surveyor  J.  M.  Morton,  Mr.  T 


M.  Osment,  Colonel  C.  W.  Brush,  Mr.  ancf  Mrs.  David  Porter, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Wyck,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Dibble,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clarence  Burr,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Preston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bannis- 
ter, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hughes,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
M.  Gray,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isadore  Bums,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Boyson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Thompson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Booth, 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Morse,  the  Misses  Morse,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Plate,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shackleford,  Miss  Shackleford,  Miss  Minnie 
Phelps,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Gregory,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Boswell, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Barnard,  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Lawler,  the  Misses  Tucker,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Tucker,  Miss 
Bannister,  the  Misses  Crane,  Mr.  Crane,  Messrs.  Albert  Miller  Jr., 
Danforth,  Percy  Rothwell,  Charles  W.  Swasey,  Frank  McMullin, 
Edward  Labadie,  J.  T.  Reynolds,  Roberts,  Henry  Landsberger, 
F.  Beasley,  John  W.  Young,  Seymour  Davison,  William  T.  Hat- 
field, W.  S.  Stone,  Taber,  rlarville,  Winsor  Brown,  George  Swa- 
sey, Edward  Curtis,  W.  Mau,  C.  M.  Grant,  Rothwell  Hyde,  E. 
Wakeman,  McEllory,  Frederick  Gay,  B.  C.  Howard,  S.  Chipman, 
and  Alfred  Holman. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
The  series  of  Oakland  amateur  musicales  terminated  for  the  time 
being  with  the  fourlh,  which  took  place  on  Tuesday,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Albert  Miller.  A  number  of  well  rendered  vocal  and  in- 
strumental pieces  made  up  the  programme,  which  was  succeeded 
by  dancing,  and  a  good  time  generally.  As  regards  musicales,  that 
of  Mrs.  McMullin,  on  Thursday,  consisted  of  musical  selections 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  followed  by  adance,  which  is  always  a 


feature  of  the  McMullin  parties.  Mrs.  McMullin's  Thursday  re- 
ceptions will  continue  as  usual  during  Lent,  much  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  many  who  murmur  at  the  cessation  of  gayeties  during  that 
penitential  season.  A  number  of  theatre  parties  wound  up  the 
ante-Lenten  festivities  on  Tuesday,  though  none  exceeded  in 
gayety  that  of  Saturday  night,  given  by  Messrs.  Henry  J.  and 
William  Crocker,  Charles  L.  Hines  and  George  Hermann,  to  the 
Misses  Hat'ie  and  Annie  Bliss,  May  Miller  and  Elise  Kelley;  nor 
yet  in  brilliancy  that  of  the  Tuesday  previous,  which  was  chaper- 
oned by  Mrs.  ex-Governor  Low,  and  given  by  Mr.  William  Crocker 
to  Miss  Flora  Low  and  Miss  Bessie  Sedgwick,  accompanied  by 
Messrs.  George  and  Henry  Crocker.  Of  the  dinners  of  late  were 
those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding,  on  Friday,  to  a  number 
of  friends,  and  of  Mrs.  W.  E.  Dean,  at  the  Baldwin,  the  evening 
previous,  in  compliment  to  Miss  Laura  Belden,  of  New  York,  at 
which  assisted  the  Misses  Belden,  Jeannie  Hooker,  Ella  and  Nina 
Adams,  Stetson  Kirketerp  and  Severance,  and  the  Messrs.  Wm. 
and  Henry  Crocker,  Charles  Beldm,  Osgood.  Hooker,  Plenn,  John 
VV.  Taylor,  and  T.  S.  Dargie.  'Ihc  decorations  were  of  smilax 
entwining  mirrors,  and  numerous  floral  designs.  The  piece  de  re- 
sistance, which  so  beautifully  ornamented  the  table,  was  diamond- 
shaped;  in  the  centre  was  a  mass  of  violets  and  camellias,  while  in 
each  corner  were  grouped  flowers  in  individual  colors— marguerites 
in  one,  pinks  in  another,  marigolds  in  the  third,  and  in  the 
fourlh  hyacinths.  Each  lady's  plate  was  graced  by  a  Japanese 
basket  laden  with  some  distinct  flower,  and  tied  with  ribbon  to 
correspond.  The  past  week  was  noticeable  also  for  the  musicale 
given  by  Mrs.  Governor  Stoneman,  during  which  the  hostess 
herself  contributed  to  the  exercises  in  a  French  song.  The  Gover- 
nor arrived  the  first  of  the  week  from  Sacramento,  and  is  recover- 
ing from  his  recent  attack  of  illness.  On  Saturday,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Stoneman,  Colonel  Sontag,  and  Lieutenant-Colonels  Mc- 
Lean and  Kimball  of  his  staff,  he  visited  Alcatraz,  his  arrival  be- 
ing saluted  by  seventeen  guns  fired  in  his  honor  from  the  fort. 
The  party  were  pleasantly  entertained  by  Colonel' Frank,  who 
commands  the  post.  The  San  Francisco  Verein  bal  masque  at 
the  club-rooms,  on  Thursday  last,  was  a  brilliant  affair.  On  Mon- 
day evening  next  there  promises  to  be  a  crowded  and  fashionable 
attendance  at  the  California  Theatre.  Miss  Jeffreys-Lewis  will 
play  "Article  47"  for  the  benefit  of  the  San  Francisco  Female 
Hospital;  judging  from  the  many  tickets  disposed  of  there  will  be 
a  crowded  attendance.  The  usefulness  of  this  charity  needs  no 
more  eulngy  than  has  heretofore  been  accorded  it,  and  the 
institution  should  obtain  all  the  assistance  it  asks.  The  Satur- 
day evening  meeting  of  the  Lawn-tennis  Club  was  largely 
attended  by  the  fashionable  element.  An  hour  of  skating  suc- 
ceeded the  practice  of  lawn-tennis.  A  string-band  greatly  added 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion.  Among  those  present  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs;  Bradley,  the  Misses  Annie  and  Grace  Bradley,  Miss 
Nettie  Schmieden,  Miss  Matie  Peters,  Mrs.  Ben  Holliday,  Miss 
Ailene  Ivers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nat  Messer,  Miss  Myra  Giffen,  Miss 
Shreve,  Miss  Susie  McEwen,  Miss  Edith  Rising,  Miss  Susie  Ris- 
ing, the  Misses  Weller,  Peterson,  Daisy  Paige,  Edith  Wooster, 
Helen  Flint,  Etta  Tucker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Al.  Pratt,  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Williams,  Mrs.  H,  Hanlon,  the  Misses  Rice,  and  Miss  Ethel 
Sperry  of  Stockton,  Miss  Lizzie  Crocker  and  Miss  Flora  Carroll, 
of  Sacramento,  Mrs.  Deming,  Messrs.  Sherwood,  Peterson,  Hor- 
ton,  Woodward,  Flint,  Phelps,  Shreve,  Bergin,  Wood,  Cutler, 
Paige,  Pease,  Kelly,  Mathieu,  King,  Ball,  Natnoll,  Stetson,  Corn, 
Monteagle,  Brigham,  Rice,  Pinto,  Cheeseman,  McKee,  Church, 
Peterson,  and  Elliott.  From  Arizona  we  hear  of  Miss  Lou  Dear- 
borne  with  Mrs.  Doctor  F.  K.  Ainsworth(?ztv  Nettie  Trowbridge). 
Miss  Russell,  of  Sacramento,  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Little  and  daughter 
assisted  at  Mrs.  General  Crook's  last  Tuesday  evening  receptiun, 
which  was  largely  attended,  very  many  of  the  officers  who  were 
holding  court-martial  at  Fort  Whipple,  being  present.  T.  D. 
Spreckels  has  returned  from  the  East.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jessie  Grant 
are  visiting  Florida;  during  the  coming  month  Mrs.  Senator  Mil- 
ler and  Miss  Dora  contemplate  a  trip  to  that  State.  The  Count 
and  Countess  de  Tocqueville  made  up  a  most  enjoyable  yachting 
party  Tuesday  last,  when  an  elaborate  breakfast  was  nartaken  of 
at  the  new  club-house  in  Saucelito.  Miss  Flora  Carroll,  of  Sacra- 
mento, is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker.  Miss  Fannie  Hub- 
bard has  terminated  her  visit  here,  and  returned  home.  Miss 
Bessie  Crouch,  niece  of  Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker,  Miss  Stevenson,  and 
Miss  Waters,  of  Sacramento,  left  in  company  with  several  friends  of 
this  city  for  a  round  trip  to  Australia  with  Captain  Dearborn;; 
they  will  be  absent  about  ten  weeks.  A  number  of  our  leading  so- 
ciety ladies  contemplate  spending  the  summer  in  Paris,  among; 
them  Mrs.  and  Miss  Fair,  Mrs.  Captain  Blair  and  daughter,  and 
possibly  Mrs.  Judge  Sanderson  and  daughter.  At  the  same  time- 
Miss  Hattie  Crocker,  who,  with  Sir  Sidney  and  Lady  Waterlow,, 
is  now  in  Italy,  will  visit  the  French  capital.  Mrs.  S.  L.  Bee,, 
sister-in-law  of  Colonel  Bee,  left  last  Monday  for  Los  Angeles;; 
she  may  possibly  make  a  brief  trip  East  before  returning.  Miss. 
Daisy  Bullock  will  leave  soon  for  Europe  to  complete  her  musical' 
studies.  Mrs.  Creed  Haymond  is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  S.  P. 
Milliken,  in  Sacramento.  Mrs.  Bender,  of  Carson,  is  the  guest  of 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker.  Mrs.  Henry  Scott,  having  completed  her 
visit  there,  has  returned.  Mrs.  Thomas  Buckingham  is  sojourning 
at  Monterey.  Captain  R.  H.  Waterman  has  gone  there  to  remain 
some  time.  Among  the  Eastern  tourists  who  returned  to  the 
Palace  from  Monterey  Thursday  last,  were  H.  H.  Hutchins,  Alex- 
ander J.  Hutchins,  Miss  Hutchins,  A.  B.  Magorn,  and  Miss  Nellie 
Atwood.  Hon-.  Grove  Johnson,  C.  H.  Hubbard,  and  S.  C.  Den- 
son,  of  Sacramento,  have  been  here  for  a  while.  Doctor  R.  H. 
McDonald  starts  soon  on  a  visit  to  Kentucky.  Captain  Goodall 
and  wife,  also  Doctor  Jewell  and  family,  will  leave  for  the  East 
sft  rtly,  going  to  Philadelphia.  J.  C.  Conkling,  brother  of  the  late 
David  Conkling,  with  his  wife  and  eldest  daughter,  have  been 
here  visiting  from  the  East;  at  present  they  are  guests  of  Mr. 
Conkling's  sister,  Mrs.  Ben  Florn,  in  San  Jose.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N. 
W.  Griswold,  of  Alameda,  are  in  New  Orleans,  assisting  at  the 
Mardi  Gras  festivities,  after  which  they  will  return  home.  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Gashwiler  and  daughters,  the  Misses  Lottie  and  Laura,  en  route 
~Ao  New  York,  are  visiting  Mrs.  W.  B.  C.  Brown,  of  Sacramento. 
'The  return  of  the  newly  wedded  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Leonard 
Abbott  Jr.  (nee  Jeannie  L.  Ogden),  from  their  wedding  trip  is  ex- 
pected to-day.  The  ceremony,  which  was  performed  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bride's  father,  Captain  Richard  L.  Ogden,  the  16th  of 
February,  and  though  little  more  than  a  family  affair,  was  a  social 
event  of  note.  The  Rev.  Doctor  Beers  officiated  in  uniting  the 
couple,  while  Mr.  J.  C.  L.  Wads  worth,  in  the  absence  of  the  father, 
gave  the  bride  away.  Those  present  at  the  ceremony  were  Mr.  and 
R.  H.  Pease,  Mrs.  Frederick  Crocker,  Mrs.  Easton,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Beers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Scott,  Miss 
Eldridge,  Miss  Mary  Bates,  Miss  Bessie  Raymond,  Miss  Loring, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Babcock,  Miss  Babcock,  Harry  Babcock,. 
Mrs.  Keeney,  the  Misses  Ogden,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Moore,  David, 
and  Mrs.  Loring,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Keefe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ganswoort,. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller,  Mr.  Winfield  Jones,  Mr.  E.  Sheldon,  Mr.  W„ 
Fisher,  ex-Mayor  Alvord,  Mr.  G.  Ashton,-Mr.  Edward  Moore,  Mr.. 
Chandler  Howard,  Messrs.  Beck  and  Reed,  and  Mr.  and  Mis.  %. 
B.  Booth!  Another  wedding  was  that  of  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Griffith, 
son  of  Captain  M.  Griffith  of  Rincon  Hill,  and  Miss  Eugenie 
Coppe,  daughter  of  Professor  Coppe  of  Lehigh  University,  which 
took  place  at  Fountain  Hill,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity,  on  Friday,  the  15th  instant.  It  is  probable  the  couple 
will  make  San  Francisco  their  future  home.  The  wedding  recep- 
tion of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Price,  on  their  return  home,  was  a 
notable  affair  of  last  week.  Doctor  A.  McMahon,  of  San  Jose,  was 
united  the  16th  instant  to  Miss  Mary  Jones  at  St.  Mary  s  Cathe- 
dral. The  social  event  of  this  week  in  Oakland  was  the  wedding 
at  Fruit  Vale,  Thursday,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  of 
Miss  Emma  Bray  to  Alfred  H.  Cohen,  of  Alameda. _  Intimate 
friends  and  relatives  assisted  at  the  ceremony,  after  which  a  recep- 
tion was  held,  most  brilliant  in  point  of  numbers.  The  elite  of 
Oakland  and  San  Francisco  were  present,  and  a  special  train  was 
ready  for  the  conveyance  of  the  guests  back  to  San  Francisco.  The 
engagement  is  announced  of  William  Herrmann  of  the  German- 
Bank  to  Miss  Lillie  Burns  of  Baltimore,  the  wedding  to  take  place 
shortly  after  Lent. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


MODJESKA'S    NEW    PLAY. 


"  Flaneur  "  Describes  its  New  York  Production  and  its  Dreadful  Details. 

No  one,  to  look  at  the  sleek,  well-fed,  and  athletic  Bar- 
rymore,  would  suspect  for  an  instant  that  he  could  con- 
ceive such  a  dreadful  play  as  "  Nadjezda."  I  went  to  the 
Star  Theatre  last  night.  I  was  full  of  life  and  good  spirits, 
and  felt  contented  with  all  mankind  when  I  entered  the 
theatre;  when  I  emerged,  three  hours  later,  along  with  the 
crowd  of  subdued  and  pallid  men,  passion-tossed  women, 
and  sobbing  children,  I  felt  as  though  there  was  nothing 
on  earth  worth  living  for.  Such  an  accumulation  of  hor- 
rors as  "Nadjezda51  presents  has  never  before  been  seen 
on  any  stage.  Murders,  suicides,  desertions,  intrigues,  and 
explosions  are  only  minor  things  that  serve  to  bring  out 
vividly  the  more  monstrous  crimes  of  the  play.  The  au- 
dience at  the  end  of  the  second  act  was  completely  played 
out.  Everybody  on  the  stage  turns  out  to  be  somebody 
else's  sister,  illegitimate  son,  or  unnatural  father,  and  hor- 
rors accumulate  so  rapidly,  that  at  half-past  ten  o'clock  it 
is  a  toss-up  with  fate  whether  the  leader  of  the  orchestra 
will  survive  until  midnight  or  not.     It  is  gore. 

I  shall  retail  the  plot  with  certain  reservations;  if  I  were 
to  give  it  literally,  the  Argonaut  would  probably  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  police  before  one  hundred  copies  had  been 
on  the  news-stands.  It  opens  vivaciously  with  the  picture 
of  a  gray-haired  woman,  sobbing  at  a  window  and  tearing 
the  said  hair.  The  door  opens  and  in  comes  Mr.  Frank 
Clements,  who  carries  a  Russian  name  sixteen  letters  long, 
and  sobs  pathetically.  The  audience  discovers  with  a 
thrill  of  horror  that  his  left  arm  has  been  wounded.  It  is 
a  gory  spectacle.  Surgeons  come  in,  the  arm  is  stripped, 
and  a  disgusting  wound  dressed,  the  arm  bandaged,  and 
some  water  poured  down  the  parched  throat  of  Mr.  Cle- 
ments. Meanwhile  the  old  woman  at  the  window  keeps 
tearing  the  gray  hairs  from  her  head;  the  orchestra  soughs 
solemnly;  and  Mr.  Clements  draws  deep,  heavily  intoned, 
and  tragic  breaths.  This  pleasing  picture  of  domestic  life 
is  interrupted  by  finding  a  letter  from  one  Prince  Zabarouff, 
who  is  the  Russian  Governor  of  the  resort  at  which  this 
little  entertainment  takes  place.  This  letter  is  addressed 
to  Modjeska.  Modjeska  had  received  the  letter  and  had 
gone  into  the  palace  of  the  Prince.  Clements,  who  is  al- 
ready deadly  pale  from  having  his  left  arm  dressed,  reads 
the  note,  shrieks  "  Gerr-ate  Hevings  ! "  and  drops  in  a 
faint  on  a  chair.  Presently  he  comes  around,  and,  to  slow 
music  by  the  orchestra,  reads  as  follows : 

"Your  husband  lies  in  my  power.  I  have  long  adored  you. 
Come  to  me  for  an  hour  to-night  and  I  will  return  your  husband  to 
your  arms.  Affectionately,  ZABAROUFF." 

When  Clements  finds  this  letter,  Modjeska  has  already 
been  gone  for  over  an  hour.  He  gasps  four  times,  re- 
tires to  the  window,  apparently  to  assist  the  old  woman  in 
dragging  the  few  remaing  hairs  from  her  scalp,  when  the 
doors  are  thrown  open,  and  Modjeska,  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete wreckage,  drags  herself  in.  She  has  just  come  from 
the  prince.  She  is  dressed  in  a  black  robe  torn  open  at 
the  bosom,  her  hair  is  disheveled,  and  her  hands  trem- 
bling. She  shrieks  wildly  upon  entering  the  home  which 
she  has  desecrated,  sinks  upon  her  knees  before  a  terra- 
cotta image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  begs  forgiveness.  She 
is  so  debased  that  she  finds  it  necessary  to  howl  at  the  top 
of  her  lungs,  in  order  to  reinstate  herself  in  her  position  as 
the  mistress  of  the  house.  She  offers  as  excuse  for  her 
crime,  that  she  did  it  to  save  her  husband,  and  she  anx- 
iously awaits  for  his  return  from  prison. 

After  Modjeska  has  exhausted  herself  and  sunk  on  an 
antique  chair  for  rest,  Clements,  who  has  apparently  fin- 
ished the  old  woman,  for  she  does  not  appear  again  during 
the  evening,  bursts  forth  from  the  curtained  window,  and 
delivers  a  philippic  against  Prince  Zabarouff.  At  this  mo- 
ment a  knock  is  heard  on  the  door  in  the  street  below. 
Clements,  with  the  facility  that  all  actors  possess  in  that 
respect,  sees  that  this  is  the  husband  returning,  and  begs 
the  wife  to  retire  into  the  next  room  for  a  moment.  After 
more  impassioned  outbursts,  she  leaves  the  apartment. 
The  doors  are  thrown  open  and  six  Russian  policemen 
walk  in,  carrying  upon  a  bier  the  blood-stained  and  ghastly 
corpse  of  Modjeska's  husband.  Pinned  upon  his  breast  is 
a  note  from  Zabarouff,  who,  by  the  way,  is  rather  giddy  in 
the  matter  of  notes.     This  one  reads  somewhat  as  follows: 

"Dearest:  As  I  promised,  I  return  him  to  you. 

"  Yours,  Zabarouff." 

Clements  delivers  a  few  words  over  the  remains,  which 
are  more  or  less  tinged  with  personal  feelings,  the  orches- 
tra makes  another  break,  the  chamber  door  opens,  and 
Modjeska  walks  in  to  confess  her  sin  to  her  husband.  Her 
eyes  fall  upon  the  ghastly  corpse;  the  eyes  distend  and 
the  jaw  drops.  1  he  orchestra  trembles  violently,  the 
children  in  the  audience  begin  to  weep.  Frank  Clements 
starts  in  on  his  long-drawn  intonation,  and  the  audience 
grasps  the  sides  of  the  seats  and  waits.  The  lights  turn 
down  slowly,  then  up  again.  Suddenly  a  peal  of  girlish 
laughter  comes  from  Modjeska's  lips;  it  ends  in  an  awful 
scream.  Then  she  says  her  little  piece,  draws  a  vial  from 
her  bosom,  and  takes  a  large  and  deadly  dose  of  poison. 
I  must  say  right  here  that  Modjeska's  death  by  poisoning 
is  a  disgusting  thing.  It  is  indelicate  to  the  last  degree. 
If  she  were  a  child  you  would  say  she  had  a  pain  in  her 
stomach;  this  seems  hardly  poetical  for  a  woman,  how- 
ever, but  then  there  is  nothing  poetical  in  Modjeska's 
death.  After  tearing  everything  to  pieces,  including  her 
own  costumes,  Modjeska  wails  for  her  child.  Thereupon 
a  bright-eyed,  golden-haired  child  rushes  in  upon  the  stage 
and  into  her  arms.  Clement  ceases  his  labored  breathing 
long  enough  to  kiss  the  child  with  cold  esteem  upon  the 
forehead,  and  then  resumes  the  duet. 

Modjeska  says  some  more  unpleasant  things  about  his 
nibs,  Zabarouff,  and  then  suddenly  plunges  her  hand  into 
the  wounded  breast  of  her  husband,  brings  it  forth  reek- 
ing with  blood,  and  spatters  it  upon  the"  golden  bang  of 
the  child.  The  blood  trickles  down  the  child's  face,  and 
Clements,  in  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  procession, 
breathes  so  hard  that  he  narrowly  escapes  a  fit.  Modjeska 
turns  twice  upon  her  heel,  and  falls  with  her  back  toward 
the  audience,  over  the  body  of  her  husband,  and  thus,  to 


the  relief  of  every  one,  dies,  with  her  arms  over  the  bier, 
as  she  lies  on  her  back,  while  her  eyes  turn  upward  and 
her  tongue  protrudes  from  her  mouth.  Then  the  curtain 
descends,  leaving  Clements  in  the  act  of  hugging  the  child 
to  his  left  knee. 

This  isn't  the  play.  This  is  merely  a  little  thing  which 
precedes  it,  called  the  prologue.  When  the  play  really  be- 
gins, it  is  seen  that  Mr.  Barrymore  has  grappled  with  some 
real  tragedy.  Without  going  into  dangerous  details,  I  will 
say  that  through  the  play  the  most  amazing  mystery  ex- 
ists as  to  who  is  and  who  is  not  the  sister  or  father  of  any 
given  character.  The  ordinary  relations  of  life  seem  to 
have  been  turned  topsy-turvy,  and  every  one  has  some 
criminal  design  upon  some  one  else.  The  play  opens 
twenty  years  after  the  prologue.  Modjeska  appears  in 
this  act  as  the  golden-haired  girl  grown  to  real  life.  The 
blood  has  been  removed  from  her  forehead,  and  she  has 
become  a  magnificent  woman.  Frank  Clements  has  ar- 
rived at  a  condition  of  prosperity,  wears  lavender  trousers, 
a  white  wig,  an  oily  smile,  and  directs  the  movements  of  a 
band  of  Nihilists.  The  chief  villain  of  them  all  is  Mod- 
jeska, who  is  now  known  as  the  beautiful  Nadine.  She 
spends  her  life  in  luring  eminent  Russians  into  her  toils, 
and  then  has  them  murdered.  This  cheerful  pursuit  does 
not  interfere  with  her  falling  casually  in  love  with  a  warm- 
hearted and  outspoken  young  Englishman,  who  is  played 
by  Maurice  Barrymore,  the  author  of  the  piece.  Nadine 
actually  falls  in  love  with  Devereaux— Barrymore's  stage 
name — and  refuses  to  sacrifice  him  and  his  fortune  to  Nihil- 
ism, as  Frank  Clements,  her  guardian,  orders  her  to  do. 

It  is  at  this  period  that  the  identical  Prince  Zabarouff, 
who  acted  in  the  extremely  ungentlemanly  manner  toward 
her  mother,  looms  up  upon  the  scene.  He  is  the  most 
awful  specimen  of  a  worn-out  voluptuary  that  the  stage 
has  ever  presented  to  us.  Beside  him,  Baron  Chevrial  is 
an  amiable,  accomplished,  and  philanthropic  old  gentle- 
man. This  horrible  creature  sets  his  eyes  upon  Nadine 
and  desires  her.  He  writes  her  a  note,  which  is  read  by 
Frank  Clements  on  the  stage.  It  is  certainly  the  riskiest 
thing  I  ever  heard  in  a  play;  in  fact,  it  is  absolutely  in- 
decent. Clements,  for  a  reason  of  his  own,  backs  the 
prince  in  his  efforts  to  get  Nadine  to  go  with  him  to  his 
castle.  She  is  honestly  in  love  with  Barrymore,  and  will 
not  submit  to  the  degradation.  Suddenly  Barrymore  re- 
ceives a  note  from  the  Council  of  Nihilists  ordering  him 
to  kill  Prince  Zabarouff  at  once.  A  lot  of  complications 
appear  here  which  tangles  the  audience  up  into  an  awful 
snarl.  It  is  at  this  period  that  the  family  history  of  the 
various  characters  is  brought  out.  There  is  a  suggestion 
of  incest.  Suddenly  the  stage  is  deserted,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Nadine,  who  wanders  up  and  down  like  a  caged 
tigeress,  wondering  how  she  can  save  her  lover  from  com- 
mitting the  crime  of  murdering  the  prince.  The  prince 
comes  into  her  apartment,  and  she  resolves  to  give  in  to 
his  overtures  and  keep  him  in  her  room,  so  that  her  lover 
will  not  have  a  chance  to  murder  him.  She  dances  about 
the  apartment,  opens  several  bottles  of  champagne,  sits 
upon  tables,  and  makes  it  so  exciting  to  the  dissipated  old 
scoundrel  that  he  goes  to  sleep.  It  subsequently  transpires 
that  he  had  been  drugged  before  he  arrived  at  the  house. 
Meanwhile,  the  other  characters  have  raised  the  deuce. 

The  next  act  shows  Nadine  in  his  castle  with  Prince 
Zabarouff.  I  do  not  yet  understand  exactly  how  this  came 
about,  but  she  is  certainly  there,  and  a  supper  is  laid  for 
two.  Another  risky  scene  ensues  between  the  prince  and 
Nadine,  and  they  sit  down  to  supper.  The  prince  has  no 
knife  to  cut  the  wire  about  the  champagne  cork,  and  so 
goes  to  the  wall  and  takes  down  from  one  of  the  armor 
stands  a  small  dagger,  with  which  he  cuts  the  wires.  The 
girl  picks  up  the  dagger  and  examines  it  curiously;  sud- 
denly she  turns  pale,  as  she  discovers  her  coat  of  arms 
upon  it.  The  dagger  reminds  the  prince  of  a  pleasant 
after-dinner  anecdote,  and  he  tells  her  the  story  of  how 
he  duped  her  mother,  and  sent  her  home  the  body  of  her 
husband  with  this  identical  dagger.  The  mother,  if  seems, 
had  once  attempted  the  life  of  the  prince  with  the  dagger, 
and  he  returned  it  with  the  corpse  of  her  husband.  Nadine 
now  sees  that  she  is  with  the  prince  that  the  life  of  her 
lover  may  be  saved,  just  as  her  mother  went  to  the  prince 
to  save  the  life  of  her  husband.  The  prince  played  the 
mother  false,  and  the  daughter  sees  that  he  is  on  the  same 
tactics  with  her.  Therefore,  after  a  little  more  impassioned 
talk,  she  plunges  the  dagger  into  the  prince's  heart,  and  he 
falls  dead  upon  the  floor.  She  conceals  the  corpse  just  as 
the  lover  jumps  in  at  the  window  and  reproaches  her  bitterly 
for  her  infidelity.  She  swears  to  him  that  she  has  not  been 
untrue,  when  he  suddenly  remarks  that  he  is  not  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  tells  her,  as  an  item  of  new;s,  that  he  is  the 
only  son  of  Prince  Zabarouff,  whom  she  has  just  killed. 
A  moment  later  he  stumbles  upon  the  corpse  of  his  father, 
turns  to  the  murderess,  and  finds  that  she  is  drinking  poi- 
son out  of  the  same  talisman  from  which  her  mother  took 
her  final  dose.  There  is  more  dying  agony,  more  pains  in 
the  stomach,  an  expiring  wail  from  the  orchestra,  the  cur- 
tain falls,  and  the  people  crowd  toward  the  door. 

Mr.  Barrymore  has  attempted  to  write  a  better  play  than 
"  Fedora."  He  has  succeeded  in  writing  the  most  horri- 
ble drama  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  gloomy  and  disappoint- 
ing. It  has  been  called  a  great  play  by  the  majority  of 
the  critics,  and  the  houses  for  the  first  few  nights  were 
overflowing;  but  last  night  the  theatre  was  only  half  filled. 
The  play  is  an  accumulation  of  horrors.  It  breeds  un- 
happiness,  discontent,  and  nightmares.  It  is  indecent  in 
plot,  and  unnatural  from  beginning  to  end. 

New  York,  February  21,  1884.  Flaneur. 


Art  Notes. 

Another  artist,  Mr.  Alexander,  has  arrived  in  this  city  from 
Munich,  and  he  is  welcomed  to  the  ranks  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Munich  school  already  here,  among  whom  are  numbered 
Messrs.  YVores,  Kunath,  and  Raschen.  He  will  shortly  exhibit 
one  of  his  pictures  at  Morris  &  Kennedy's  gallery.  It  represents 
the  interior  of  "St.  John's  Church"  at  Munich,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly attract  much  attention.  The  decoration,  fresco-work,  and 
iron  traceries  are  produced  with  great  minuteness  and  with  start- 
ling effect.  The  figures  are  studies  in  themselves,  and  the  com- 
position, as  a  whole,  is  one  that  will  produce  a  decided  impression. 

Mr.  Straus  is  busily  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  coming  spring 
exhibition  of  the  Art  Association.  His  subjects  are  Cahfornian 
scenes  of  out -door  life,  in  which  the  rolling  meadows  and  country 
brooks,  in  which  this  artist  delights,  are  depicted. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Christine  Nilsson  told  a  Chicago  reporter  that  outside 
of  New  York  she  had  to  sing  in  theatres  where  her  voice 
seemed  to  stick  in  her  throat.  She  thought  Americans  the 
most  intrusive  autograph-hunters  in  the  world.  She  was 
often  asked  to  give  money  for  various  objects,  but  pre- 
ferred relieving  the  sick  and  destitute  to  helping  build 
churches. 

Perhaps  the  wealthiest  woman  in  the  world  is  the  Rus- 
sian Grand  Duchess  Catherine,  widow  of  the  Duke  George 
of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  She  inherited,  through  her  moth- 
er, one-half  of  the  fabulous  wealth  amassed  by  the  Em- 
press Catherine  II.  and  her  son  Paul,  the  other  half  having 
descended  to  the  reigning  family. 

At  a  recent  sale,  in  Baltimore,  of  the  effects  of  the  late 
W.  W.  Carter,  a  hair  from  the  head  of  Henry  Clay  was  sold 
for  thirty  cents;  a  piece  of  the  towel  used  in  stanching 
the  blood  from  Abraham  Lincoln's  death-wound  for  one 
dollar  and  thirty-five  cents,  and  an  autograph  of  Chief- 
Justice  John  Marshall  for  fifty-five  cents. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Broadley,  the  legal  defender  of  Arabi  Pasha, 
has  rooms  in  the  Temple,  London,  furnished  in  strange 
contrast  to  the  remainder  of  that  sombre,  dingy,  and  pro- 
saic precinct.  Their  entrance  is  a  Saracenic  archway, 
hung  with  a  Tunisian  portiere,  and  within  are  Shiraz  car- 
pets, divans,  colored  lamps,  velvet  wall-hangings  blazoned 
with  Koran  texts — once  palls  covering  the  catafalque  over 
the  grave  of  the  Sidi  Ben  Awib,  who  was  buried  in  Kair- 
wan  nearly  twelve  hundred  years  ago — and  a  host  of  brill- 
iant, quaint,  and  curious  tokens  of  North  Africa  and  the 
Orient. 

Earl  Cairns,  who  is  not  by  any  means  rich,  and  owes 
most  of  the  wealth  he  possesses  to  the  gift  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  Robert  McCalmont,  recently  deceased,  can  ill 
afford  the  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  which  he  will  cer- 
tainly, by  settlement  or  by  verdict,  Be  compelled  to  pay  for 
his  son's  indefensible  conduct  to  Miss  Fortescue.  When 
poor  and  struggling  himself,  in  early  life,  he  was  jilted  by  a 
wealthy  girl  to  whom  he  was  engaged,  and  felt  it  bitterly. 
He  is  very  unpopular  in  his  native  Belfast,  to  whose  adop- 
tion as  a  Parliamentary  pet  when  young  he  chiefly  owed 
his  quick  advancement.  Since  obtaining  the  full  measure 
of  his  ambition,  he  has  never  visited  the  foundation  of  his 
fortunes,  but  resides  wholly  at  Bournemouth  and  in  Scot- 
land. 

Earl  Grosvenor,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster, who  has  just  died,  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  his 
great,  and,  for  his  age,  immense  size;  his  habit,  which 
probably  occasioned  this  size,  of  staying  in  bed  until  three 
in  the  afternoon,  and  his  passion  for  engine  driving.  He 
had  been  subject  from  one-and-twenty  years  and  upward 
to  epileptic  attacks,  but  when  on  the  engine  "  Wild  Irish- 
man "  was  always  accompanied  by  the  usual  driver  and 
stoker,  so  that  the  public  suffered  no  risk.  His  young 
widow  is  one  of  the  beautiful  daughters  of  Lord  Scar- 
borough, and  their  little  boy,  Lord  Belgrave,  who  is  des- 
tined to  inherit  the  vast  estates,  is  a  fine  little  fellow, 
called  in  the  family  "  Bend-Or,"  after  his  grandfather's 
Derby  winner. 

"  It  is  very  likely,"  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Times, 
"  that  many  people  think  that  the  libel  suit  of  one  of  the 
persons  whom  Miss  McLean  put  into  her  book,  "  Cape 
Cod  Folks,"  is  an  advertising  dodge.  This  is  not  so.  The 
personages  who  figure  in  the  book  thought  that  they  ought 
to  have  Deen  paid  for  being  put  in  the  book,  as  the  author 
was  reputed  to  have  made  a  great  deal  of  money  by  it, 
which  would  not  have  amounted  to  much  if  real  persons 
had  not  figured  in  it.  Finding  that  no  money  was  coming 
to  them,  the  next  thing  to  suggest  itself  was  a  suit  for  dam- 
ages. The  first  person  to  air  her  griefs  was  a  very  excel- 
lent and  worthy  woman,  who  had  figured  in  the  book  in  a 
light  by  no  means  discreditable  or  vulgarizing.  The  poor 
lady  died  before  her  suit  could  be  brought  to  trial.  The 
young  man  who  succeeded  her  in  a  libel  suit  has  made 
some  reputation  as  "  the  young  fellow  who  kissed  the 
teacher,  and  last  summer  it  was  "  quite  the  thing  "  for 
young  ladies  of  "  culchah  "  to  go  down  to  the  Cape  to  see 
"the  Cradle-bow"  of  Miss  McLean's  book.  Miss  Mc- 
Lean is  a  mild-mannered  and  modest  lady,  with  a  scared 
look  in  her  gray  eyes,  and  a  shy  manner  so  out  of  keeping 
with  everything  connected  with  courts  and  libel  suits  that 
I  laugh  every  time  I  think  of  her  sudden  notoriety." 

The  death  is  announced  from  Florence  of  Giambattista 
Giuliani,  one  of  the  great  Dante  scholars  of  Italy — or  Dant- 
iste,  as  the  Dante  scholars  love  to  call  themselves.  The 
late  King  of  Saxony,  himself  a  Dantiste,  who  wrote  on  the 
great  Florentine  and  translated  his  works  into  German 
under  a  pseudonym,  loved  the  incognito,  and  often  travoled 
thus  witn  the  queen.  Once,  when  on  board  a  Rhine 
steamer,  they  overheard  a  knot  of  civilians  discussing  some 
literary  theme.  The  king  joined  the  circle  and  entered 
into  the  debate,  displaying  rich  and  varied  literary  knowl- 
edge. After  some  time  he  went  away,  and,  during  his  ab- 
sence, one  of  the  party  addressed  the  queen  with  the 
query  as  to  who  her  husband  was,  for  surely  he  must  be  a 
man  of  literary  note.  "  C'est  mon  mari,"  said  the  queen, 
replying  in  the  language  in  which  the  whole  conversation 
had  been  carried  on,  "  et  mon  mari  est  le  premier  Dantiste 
d'Allemagne."  There  was  almost  a  scandal  among  the 
little  circle  at  the  thought  that  they  should  have  talked  so 
long  and  familiarly  with  a  dentist,  for  of  the  party  were 
some  petty  German  nobles,  who  are  snobs  of  the  first  wa- 
ter. The  queen  noticed  this  change  of  front  with  some 
amusement,  and  when  the  king  rejoined  her  she  whis- 
pered something  into  his  ear,  at  which  he  nodded  and 
spoke  no  more.  Soon  after  the  steamer  stopped.at  a  little 
station.  Three  or  four  personages  in  full  gala  costume 
stepped  on  board,  went  up  to  their  majesties,  bowed  hum- 
bly, and  craved  that  they  would  halt  to  see  the  celebrities 
of  their  town.  Renewed  surprises  among  the  circle  of  dis- 
putants. One  of  them,  a  Frenchman,  approached  one  of 
the  dignitaries  who  had  spoken  to  the  supposed  dentist, 
and  asked,  pointing  to  the  king:  "  Mais,  c'est  vraiment  le 
premier  dentiste  d'Allemagne  ? "    "Oui,  mon  "  Et 

le  nom  ? "    "  C'est  le  Roi  de  Saxe ! " 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    NIGHT   WITH    EDWIN    FORREST. 


Some  Reminiscences  of  the  Great  Actor. 

Now  that  Edwin  Forrest  has  left  the  world  and  that 
smaller  stage  of  which  he  was  incontestably  one  of  the 
brightest  lights  for  over  forty  years,  innumerable  anec- 
dotes, more  or  less  true,  are  told  of  him.  What  I  am 
about  to  relate  is  the  result  of  a  few  hours'  conversation 
with  the  great  actor  on  the  night  he  closed  his  last  engage- 
ment at  the  St.  Charles  Theatre,  in  New  Orleans. 

It  was  in  the  season  of  187 1-2.  I  had  witnessed  his 
performance  of  Lear.  I  had  seen  the  character  rendered 
often,  but  I  never  saw  such  a  mighty  piece  of  realistic 
treatment  of  the  part  before,  and  I  am  quite  sure  I  have 
not  seen  it  done  so  well  since.  Forrest  looked  "  every 
inch  a  king."    His  reading  of  the  lines, 

"  I  am  a  very  foolish,  fond  old  man, 
Fourscore  and  upwards;  and,  to  deal  plainly, 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind," 

has  never  been  effaced  from  my  memory.  The  auditors 
were  moved  to.  tears.  At  the  close  of  the  play  I  entered 
the  dark  alley  of  the  theatre,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
I  met  Joe  McCardle,  Forrest's  business  man,  who  said, 
"  Here  comes  the  governor  now,"  and  in  a  few  moments 
Forrest  was  grasping  my  hand. 

"  How  are  you,  doctor?"  said  he,  in  a  gruff  voice;  "  I 
heard  you  were  sick,  and  I  was  afraid  I  should  leave  town 
without  seeing  you." 

He  then  placed  his  arm  in  mine,  and  we  walked  and 
talked  all  the  way  to  the  St.  Charles  Hotel.  We  went 
into  the  supper-room,  and  the  old  man  ate  heartily.  After 
that  we  were  soon  cozily  ensconced  in  his  comfortable 
quarters. 

"  Mr.  Forrest,"  said  I,  when  we  were  seated,  "  were 
you  ever  a  circus  performer? " 

"  Yes,  I  was,"  he  answered,  from  the  depths  of  his 
throat.  "  I  was  with  a  dramatic  company  in  1826  or  1827, 
in  Lexington,  Kentucky.  The  company  broke  up;  I  had 
to  do  something.  Pepin  and  Bishard,  two  Frenchmen, 
came  along  with  their  circus,  and  I  joined  them.  I  never 
rode  except  in  the  entry,  but  I  went  into  the  ring  and 
leaped  and  tumbled  as  well  as  the  best  of  them,"  and  the 
old  man  laughed  at  the  remembrance. 

"  When  did  you  first  come  to  New  Orleans?  " 

"  I  first  came  here  about  1827,  from  Nashville,  as  a 
member  of  the  stock  company  at  the  old  Camp  Street 
Theatre,  with  James  H.  Caldwell,  the  father  of  the  drama 
of  the  South,  and  the  inaugurator  of  gaslight  in  New  Or- 
leans. I  was  forfeited  [fined]  twice  during  the  season — 
once  for  refusing  to  play  Romeo,  and  againfor  not  playing 
Hamlet,  because  I  did  not  think  I  was  old  enough  to  play 
either  part.  I  think  Romeo  should  be  played  by  a  man  of 
mature  years.  I  saw  Charles  Kemble  play  it  with  wrinkles 
on  his  face,  and  it  was  an  excellent  performance.  During 
my  first  visit  in  the  Crescent  City,  I  was  wandering  one 
night  along  Camp  Street,  when,  at  the  corner  of  Canal,  I 
was  attracted  by  the  noise  of  a  roulette  wheel  in  a  gam- 
bling house.  I  had  but  a  single  dollar  in  my  pocket,  yet  I 
went  in  to  try  my  luck.  In  a  few  hours  I  had  won  a  thou-- 
sand  dollars — a  fortune  to  me  at  that  time  of  life.  With 
my  lucre  I  went  home  to  bed;  but  there  was  no  rest  for 
me  that  night.  Whether  by  the  change  of  my  pecuniary 
condition,  or  the  fascination  of  the  gaming-table,  I  do  not 
know;  but  I  arose  and  returned  to  the  gambling  house. 
In  a  short  time  I  was  '  cleaned  out,'  and  this  was  my  first 
and  last  gaming  experience.  I  have  never  put  down  a 
dollar  since. 

"I  was  once  on  board  a  steamboat  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  going  somewhere — I  don't  know  where;  but  one 
day,  as  I  was  reading  a  book,  a  fine-looking  gentleman  ac- 
costed me,  and  said  that  he  owed  his  fortune  to  me.  '  I 
am,'  said  he,  '  very  wealthy.' 

"  Now,  not  knowing  how  I  could  have  been  instru- 
mental in  making  a  fortune  for  a  man  I  had  never  seen  be- 
fore, I  naturally  asked  him  to  explain. 

"  '  Well,  sir,'  said  the  gentleman,  '  a  few  years  ago  I  was 
a  ruined  man,  disgusted  with  the  world  and  mankind.  One 
night  you  were  performing  '  Damon  and  Pythias,'  at  the 
Camp  Street  Theatre.  I  dropped  in  at  the  theatre  and 
saw  the  play  out.  I  was  so  struck  with  the  feeling  with 
which  you  imbued  the  character  of  Damon,  and  the  devo- 
tion which  exists  between  the  two  friends,  that  I  concluded 
the  world  was  not  so  bad  as  I  had  pictured  it.  I  left  the 
theatre  with  wholesome  impressions,  nerved  myself  once 
more  for  the  struggle  of  life — and  now  you  see  before  you 
a  successful  and  happy  man.  I  live  over  here  near  Bayou 
Sara.  I  own  a  large  plantation,  and,  as  I  owe  everything 
I  have  to  you,  I  would  be  happy  to  share  it  with  you.' " 

Forrest,  however,  declined.  He  was  growing  in  popu- 
larity, his  attachment  for  the  stage  was  fixed,  and  he  main- 
tained it  to  the  last. 

"  I  understand,  Mr.  Forrest,"  said  I,  "  that  the  first  time 
you  appeared  prominently  before  the  public  was  when 
playing  with  Edmund  Kean." 

_ "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  I  was  at  Albany  when  Kean  played 
his  first  engagement  there.  '  Othello '  was  '  put  up  '  for 
the  opening  night.  I  was  cast  for  Iago.  I  went  to  the  the- 
atre in  the  morning.  Kean  did  not  come.  I  went  to  his 
hotel,  sent  up  my  card,  and  was  ushered  into  his  presence. 
I  saw  a  little  pale-faced  man,  with  curly  black  hair,  with 
an  eye — by  God !  he  had  a  perfect  mirror  of  an  eye.  I  told 
him  I  was  the  person  cast  for  Iago,  and,  as  he  did  not  come 
to  the  rehearsal,  I  had  come  to  him  to  say  if  he  had  any 
particular  business  that  he  might  want  done  at  night,  I 
would  attend  to  it. 

" '  Sit  down,'  said  he.  '  With  regard  to  business,  all  I 
want  you  to  do  at  night  is  to  come  on  the  stage  and  look 
at  me;  it  will  be  all  right.' 

"Kean  then  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  sang  one  of 
Moore's  melodies:  'Believe  me  if  all  those  endearing 
young  charms.'    He  had  a  splendid 


great  feeling. 
"At  night, 
fei  to  say: 


continued  Forrest, 


voice,  and  sang  with 
"  when  in  the  play,  I 


1  Look  to  your  wife:  observe  her  well  with  Cassio. 
'.  *  ear  your  eyes — thus,  not  jealous  nor  secure,' 


as  much  as  to  say  don't  be  too  sure  of  her.  At  the  same 
time  I  placed  my  face  close  to  his  and  gave  him  a  very 
meaning  look.  Kean  glanced  at  me  with  surprise.  After 
the  curtain  fell  he  came  to  me  and  said : 

"  '  Young  man,  where  did  you  get  that  idea  from  ? ' 

"  '  What  idea? '  I  asked. 

"  '  The  idea  of  looking  so  intensely  in  my  eyes  when  you 
said,  "  nor  secure" " 

"  '  Why,'  I  replied,  '  I  got  it  where  you  got  your  great 
style  of  acting — from  nature.' 

"  Kean  grasped  me  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  said : 

" '  Young  man,  you  will  make  a  name ! '_ 

"  A  few  weeks  after  Kean  was  the  recipient  of  a  grand 
dinner  in  Philadelphia,  during  which  he  drank  to  the  health 
of  Edwin  Forrest,  and  urged  the  assembly  to  encourage, 
as  he  said,  '  the  coming  actor  of  the  day.' 

"  The  speech  was  reported,  but  the  fellow  who  did  it  got 
drunk  and  lost  the  copy.  I  would  give  one  thousand  dol- 
lars to-night  for  that  report,  as  I  heard  that  Kean  spoke  of 
me  in  the  warmest  terms. 

"  In  the  following  spring  I  went  to  New  York,  and  put 
up  at  a  boarding-house.  I  was  without  a  dollar.  I  did 
not  have  two  shirts  in  the  world,  my  clothes  had  been 
seized  for  board  in  Albany.  I  was  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  the  world,  and  resolved  to  kill  myself!  I  went  to  a 
drug  store  and  bought  some  arsenic.  I  told  the  apothe- 
cary I  wanted  to  kill  rats.  I  went  to  my  room  and  mixed 
it,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  taking  it,  when,  just  as  such 
things  happen  on  the  stage,  I  heard  a  gentle  rap  on  the 
door.  A  man  came  in  who  said  he  was  an  actor,  and  that 
his  name  was  Woodhull.  The  object  of  his  visit  was  to 
get  me  to  play  at  his  benefit.  He  said  that  he  had  never 
seen  me  act,  but  he  had  heard  Ogden  Hoffman,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature,  and  others  capable  of  judging,  say 
that  I  was  very  fine. 

"  I  told  him  hastily  that  I  had  done  with  acting,  and  that 
I  did  not  know  anything  about  him  or  his  benefit. 

"The  actor  looked  downcast  and  said:  '  I  am  a  poor 
man,  and  have  a  long  summer  to  run  through.  I  had 
hoped  you  would  come  to  my  aid  and  assist  me  in  support- 
ing my  family;  otherwise  I  am  beggared.' 

"  These  words  touched  me  so,'  said  Forrest,  "  that  I 
finally  consented.  I  played  '  Othello '  for  him.  It  was  a 
grand  sweep,  financially  and  dramatically;  for  hundreds 
were  turned  away  from  the  doors  of  the  theatre.  Next 
morning;  Mr.  Gilford,  manager  of  the  Bowery,  put  five 
hundred  dollars  in  my  hand,  and  engaged  me  for  a  year  at 
his  theatre.  From  that  time  till  now  my  course  has  been 
onward  and  upward. 

"  In  1829 1  appeared  in  the  first  of  my  American  dramas, 
commencing  in  '  Metamora,'  written  by  an  actor  by  the 
name  of  William  Stone ;  for  the  play  I  gave  him  five  hundred 
dollars  and  a  benefit.  He  eventually  committed  suicide 
by  drowning  in  the  Delaware  River.  In  1831  Doctor 
Bird,  of  Philadelphia,  wrote  '  The  Gladiator'  for  me,  and 
afterward  '  The  Broker  of  Bogota,'  and  then  '  Oralousa.' 
Then  Judge  Conrad  wrote  '  Jack  Cade '  for  me.  I  after- 
ward paid  one  thousand  dollars  for  a  play  entitled  '  Ma- 
homet,' which  I  subsequently  concluded  was  more  fitted 
for  the  closet  than  the  stage.  I  did  all  I  could  to  encour- 
age native  talent,  as  in  this  case  the  play  had  much  merit, 
but  the  under-plot  was  bad,  and  it  did  not  suit  my  purpose 
of  founding  the  American  drama." 

"  Apropos,"  said  I,  "  Mr.  Forrest,  what  do  you  think  of 
the  relative  position  of  the  legitimate  drama  and  the  sen- 
sation business?  Do  you  believe  that  the  legitimate  will 
soon  recover  its  just  preeminence?  " 

"  No,"  he  replied,  in  a  deep  tone;  "  the  sensational  has 
got  such  a  strong  hold  upon  the  public  that  it  would  take 
a  Shakespeare  and  a  Garrick  combined  to  upset  it.  How- 
ever, when  there  shall  come  a  time  we  have  a  man  who 
can  look  and  act  Antony,  and  a  woman  who  can  look  and 
act  Cleopatra,  and  the  play  is  gotten  up  with  the  same  care 
of  detail  and  expense  as  the  '  Black  Crook '  was,  with  a 
panorama  of  the  Nile,  why  it  will  run  a  thousand  nights." 

Mr.  Forrest  then  spoke  of  his  relations  with  the  press. 

"  I  have  seldom  been  criticised,  but  often  attacked;  but, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  my  detractors  have  been  almost  exclu- 
sively foreigners.  One  exception  I  make,  and  that  was 
while  I  was  in  England.  Douglas  Jerrold  wrote  the 
finest  article  on  my  '  Othello '  I  ever  had  in  my  life.  I 
am  prouder  of  that  than  any  other  notice  I  ever  received." 

"  Did  you  not  form  your  style  upon  the  methods  of  Ed- 
mund Kean  and  Thomas  Cooper?  ' 

"  I  did,"  replied  the  veteran. 

"  You  are  of  Scotch  descent,  are  you  not?" 

"  My  father  was  of  that  race,  but  my  mother  was  Dutch 
— of  a  Holland  family.  She  was  extremely  pious.  I  was 
not  a  strong  child.  I  often  heard  the  old  people  say, 
'  Ned  is  a  weak  child;  we  fear  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
raise  him.'  I  wondered  why  I  should  not  live,  like  the 
rest.  Early  in  life  I  took  a  great  deal  of  exercise,  and 
made  myself  what  I  am — a  Hercules.  I  have  conquered 
everything,  and  I  will  conquer  this  gout."  At  the  same 
time  he  gave  his  left  arm  a  blow  with  his  right  hand. 

I  asked  Mr.  Forrest  what  he  thought  of  Barrett.  He 
took  occasion  to  say  that  he  was  a  "  talented  fellow,  who 
had  struck  out  a  path  of  his  own;  he  copies  no  one.  He 
rose  from  the  lowest  round  of  the  dramatic  ladder,  with  no 
one  to  help  him.  I  know  what  it  is,"  he  added;  "  nobody 
helped  me.     Barrett  will  make  his  mark." 

"  Fechter,"  he  observed,  "  is  a  melodramatic  actor,  not 
a  tragedian.  His  Hamlet  is  good,  but  there  is  more  trick 
than  art  about  it.  He  can  play  Claude,  Ruy  Bias,  and 
Monte  Christo  finely." 

"  I  always  thought,"  said  I,  "  that  Iago  was  a  more 
difficult  part  to  play  than  Othello.    Am  I  right?" 

"  By  no  means.  There  are  an  hundred  men  who  can 
play  Iago,  but  very  few  who  can  play  Othello,"  replied  the 
old  man. 

Forrest  was  a  fine  mimic.  During  the  evening  he  gave 
me  an  imitation  of  John  Green,  in  his  Irish  part  of  Den- 
nis Bulgruddy.  He  also  mimicked  a  French  priest  whom 
he  heard  delivering  a  sermon  in  Montreal.  But  the  best 
of  all  his  dialect  delineations  was  an  imitation  of  Daddy 
Rice,  of  "  Jim  Crow  "  notoriety.  It  was  true  to  the  life. 
In  fact,  Forrest  was  an  actor  in  a  very  eminent  degree. 
Upon  my  complimenting  him  upon  his  Irish  brogue,  he 
said: 


"  I  think  I  must  have  some  Irish  in  me,  for  when  I  was 
a  young  man  I  was  constantly  getting  into  fights.  I  used 
to  get  the  scene-painter  to  paint  my  face,  to  hide  the 
marks." 

Jefferson  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  old  man.  He 
remarked  that  he  came  of  good  dramatic  stock. 

"  I  think  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Joe  one  of  the 
finest  actors  I  ever  saw.  I  have  a  bill  in  my  possession  at 
home  in  which  a  Jefferson  played  a  prominent  character 
with  David  Garrick.  Of  Boucicault,  Forrest  had  a  pro- 
found contempt.  "  He  never  wrote  an  original  play  in  his 
life;  and,  as  a  man  to  do  business  with,  he  is  a  rascal." 

"  I  rank  Homer  first — the  greatest  of  all  poets,"  he  re- 
marked; "next  comes  Virgil,  and  then  Shakespeare. 
Byron  could  write  description  finely,  but  could  not  write 
dialogue.     Shakespeare  excelled  in  both." 

Forrest  then  told  a  story  connected  with  his  trip  to  Cal- 
ifornia. He  was  deathly  sea-sick,  and  yet  it  did  not  pre- 
vent him  swearing.  A  preacher  who  was  on  board  under- 
took to  admonisli  him  for  his  profanity,  but  Forrest  only 
answered  that  "  his  Lord  and  Master,  when  at  sea,  was 
devilish  glad  to  get  out  and  walk."  The  captain  of  the 
vessel  now  approached  them,  and  sought  to  soothe  the  old 
man  by  remarking  that  "  he  loved  the  sea;  that  he  went  to 
sea  as  a  matter  of  choice,  and  would  not  live  on  shore." 

"  That's  a  d — d  lie,  sir,"  said  Forrest;  "  I  know  of  but 
one  man  who  took  to  the  sea  from  choice,  for  if  he 
had  remained  on  shore  he  would  have  been  drowned — 
and  that  was  Noah." 

One  night,  during  the  war,  Forrest  was  in  Washington. 
The  play  was  "  Richelieu."    President  Lincoln,  accom- 
panied by  Forney,  Seward,  and  several  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  administration,  was  seated  in  a  private  box  at 
the  left  of  the  stage.     In  political  opinions,  Forrest  was 
directly  opposed  to  them.     When  in  the  grand  apostrophe 
to  the  "  pen,"  Mr.  Forrest  rose,  solemnly  and  deliberately, 
facing  the  President's  box.    With  the  pen  held  majestically 
aloft,  his  eyes  flashing  fire,  the  tones  of  that  wonderful 
voice  vibrating  through  the  theatre,  and  speaking  with  un- 
usual deliberation  and  emphasis,  he  gave  such  a  rendering 
of  Bulwer's  lines  as  must  have  astonished  the  President : 
"Beneath  the  rule  of  men  entirely  great 
The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword. 
Take  away  the  sword ; 
States  can  be  saved  without  it." 

He  looked  the  whole  party  squarely  in  the  face,  as  much 
as  to  say:  "  And  that's  my  personal  opinion,  too."  The 
shot  hit  its  mark.  There  ensued  some  whispered  remarks 
between  Fomey  and  Lincoln,  and  a  deprecatory  shake  of 
the  head  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  accompanied  by  a  dubi- 
ous elevation  of  the  eyebrows,  as  much  as  to  say:  "  Well, 
I  never  heard  that  passage  read  in  that  way  before." 

Forty  years  ago,  the  American  stage  contained  several 
actors  of  no  mean  promise;  among  them  was  Augustus 
Adams.     Of  him  Forrest  said : 

"  He  was  a  splendid  fellow,  and,  had  he  not  abused  the 
gifts  of  nature,  he  would  have  soon  acquired  a  prominent 
place  on  the  stage  of  the  day,  but  he  was  '  his  own  %vorst 
enemy.'  He  fell  a  victim  to  the  actor's  bane — strong 
drink." 

Another  actor  who  promised  to  take  a  front  rank  was 
Charles  Eaton.  Forrest  said  of  him  he  committed  the  too 
common  error  of  copying  others.  He  not  only  imitated 
Booth  on  but  off  the  stage.  He  was  killed  while  in  a  state 
of  intoxication  by  falling  from  the  balcony  of  a  hotel. 
Forrest  did  not  share  in  the  general  opinion  of  Edwin 
Booth,  and  said,  significantly: 

"He  had  a  father  born  before  him,  and  he  had  a 
brother;  both  of  which  facts  helped  to  make  his  reputa- 
tion." 

It  was  nearly  daylight  when  I  was  about  to  take  my 
leave.  I  asked  him  if  he  intended  to  come  to  New  Or- 
leans next  year? 

"  What  do  we  know  of  next  year?  "  said  he. 

Sure  enough,  he  died  the  following  spring. 

Forrest  was  a  very  singular  man.  Beneath  his  rugged, 
stern  manner,  which,  perhaps,  "  the  rude  blows  and  c>uf- 
fets  of  the  world  "  had  given  him,  there  was  a  deep  well  of 
natural  tenderness.  The  simple  utterance  of  the  word 
"  Cordelia,"  as  King  Lear  kneels  by  the  body  of  his  dead 
daughter,  seemed  to  bubble  up  from  his  very  heart.  There 
was  something  in  the  subdued  pathos  of  his  utterance  of 
the  line:  "  Her  voice  was  ever  soft,  gentle,  and  low,"  which 
went  straight  to  the  heart.  And  now  that  wondrous  voice 
is  stilled;  and  "the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all  "  is  laid 
away  in  the  silent  tomb  forever. 

During  our  conversation,  Joe  McCardle  was  packing  up 
the  trunks,  preparatory  to  the  old  man's  departure  for 
Galveston. 

"  Joe,"  said  Forrest,  "  don't  put  up  that  volume  of 
Shakespeare,  I  want  to  read  it  on  the  road." 

"What!  Do  you  read  Shakespeare  at  your  time  of 
life  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Read  it,"  he  replied,  "  I  read  it  every  day.  Shake- 
speare was  a  greater  man  than  Jesus  Christ." 

After  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  he  said :  "  Don't  for- 
get to  come  and  see  me  next  June  in  Philadelphia." 

I  took  my  leave,  little  thinking  then  that  a  man  of  his 
physique  was  so  near  his  end. 

"  Out,  out,  brief  candle! 
Life  is  but  a  walking  shadow  —a  poor  player 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more." 

G.  A.   Kane. 

San  Francisco,  February  19,  1884. 


The  engineers  of  the  Mexican  National  running  between 
Laredo  and  Saltillo,  Mexico,  have  organized,  and,  it  is  said, 
will  present  their  resignations  unless  some  protection  is 
guaranteed  them  against  arrest  and  imprisonment  in  Mex- 
ico, when,  in  discharge  of  their  duty,  they  inadvertently 
run  over  and  kill  a  ^lexican,  who  through  carelessness 
gets  on  the  track.  The  cause  of  this  move  was  the  im- 
prisonment for  a  number  of  weeks  of  an  engineer  who  ran 
over  and  killed  a  Mexican  who  was  walking  across  a  bridge 
near  Saltillo. 

Queen  Elizabeth  of  Roumania  is  a  painter  of  some  re- 
pute, and  writes  as  well  as  a  newspaper  reporter. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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LORDS    WHO    LABOR. 

"  Cockaigne"  Enumerates  the  Brifcish  Peers  who  Work  for  a  Living. 

There  is  a  very  prevalent  idea  abroad,  especially  in 
America,  that  the  aristocracy  of  England  are,  without  ex- 
ception, an  idle  set  of  men,  with  no  occupation  save  that 
afforded  by  fox-hunting,  shooting,  yachting,  horse-racing, 
or  ball-going  during  the  London  season,  and  with  no  aim 
or  object  in' life  higher  than  the  constant  desire  for  amuse- 
ment. In  fact,  that  the  only  place  you  will  ever  find  a 
titled  Englishman,  when  in  his  own  country,  is  either  at 
his  club,  in  the  park,  in  the  hunting-field,  on  board  of  a 
yacht,  playing  at  cricket,  polo,  or  tennis,  lounging  away  an 
afternoon  in  a  Belgravian  drawing-room,  or  knocking  over 
tame  grouse,  partridge,  or  pheasants  on  the  moors  of  Scot- 
land, in  his  own  turnip-fields,  or  among  the  well-stocked 
preserves  of  some  friend  or  relation.  In  short,  that  he  is 
an  idler  and  a  drone,  living  upon  the  exertions  of  his  fellow 
men — such  a  thing  as  work  never  entering  his  head. 

Nor  does  this  idea  obtain  solely  out  of  England.  Among 
certain  branches  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  with 
whom  prejudice  and  ignorance  hold  unlimited  sway,  the 
same  belief  undoubtedly  prevails  to  an  astonishing  degree. 
That  it  should  prevail  is,  of  course,  mainly  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Radical  press  and  politicians,  who  seem  never 
to  grow  weary  of  running  down  the  nobility  on  every  possi- 
ble occasion. 

Now,  I  don't  for  a  moment  wish  to  defend  the  present 
state  of  things  so  far  as  the  Civil  List  is  concerned.  There 
are,  I  know,  many  shameful  sinecures  held  by  rich  noble- 
men. But  it  does  not  follow  that  all  are  subject  to  the 
same  objections.  The  proper  and  dignified  maintenance 
of  the  crown  is  as  necessary  as  the  crown  itself,  and  many 
offices,  which  to  the  present-day  eye  seem  useless  and  ab- 
surd, have  as  ancient  an  origin  as  the  rules  of  the  common 
law  itself.  That  time  out  of  mind  they  should  have  been 
filled  by  noblemen,  is  a  sufficient  reason  to  the  followers 
of  stare  antiquas  vias  that  they  should  be  filled  by  noble- 
men still,  and  that  is  all  there  is  in  it.  It  is,  at  all  events, 
a  sufficient  reason  to  the  average  Englishman,  who  at  heart 
detests  everything  new,  no  matter  what  he  may  be  led  into 
saying  with  the  hope  of  political  power  before  his  eyes. 
But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  object 
of  the  publication  referred  to  is  to  give  the  idea  that  the 
nobility  in  office,  as  well  as  in  private  life,  live  off  the  pock- 
ets of  the  people  without  giving  any  return  in  labor. 

That  this  is  not  true,  either  in  the  one  case  or  the  other, 
can  be  shown  without  much  difficulty.  In  the  first  place, 
peers  as  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  get  no  pay,  as  do 
Senators  in  the  United  States;  nor  do  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  receive  a  farthing  during  the  term 
of  their  service.  The  Lords  are,  of  course,  all  noble- 
men; and  of  the  six  hundred  and  fifty  members  of 
which  the  House  of  Commons  consists,  sixty-seven  are  no- 
blemen and  sixty-four  baronets  or  knights.  In  the  army 
and  navy  there  are  hundreds  of  noblemen  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  aristocracy,  whose  "  pay  "  is  but  a  small  part 
of  their  income,  and  whose  return  in  work  and  labor  for 
their  country  far  overbalances  the  meagre  drafts  upon  her 
exchequer.  The  diplomatic  service  and  the  judiciary 
have  many  representatives  who,  it  is  safe  to  say,  earn  their 
salaries  as  faithfully  as  do  the  public  servants  of  other 
countries. 

A  few  instances  (among  many)  which  I  have  got  together 
may  not  be  without  interest  as  showing  that  the  aristocracy 
are  not,  by  any  means,  all  the  drones  and  do-littles  their 
belittlers  would  have  one  believe.  That  so  few  are  in 
"  business  "  does  not  mean  anything  against  them.  "  Bus- 
iness "  in  England  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  what  it  is 
in  America,  and  quite  a  different  class  of  men  engage  in  it 
in  both  countries.  Did  Americans  who  come  to  England 
understand  this,  they  would  not  be  so  much  surprised  at 
finding  so  few  men  they  meet  engaged  in  "  business." 
The  only  noblemen  I  can  name  at  present  who  are  en- 
gaged in  "  business,"  strictly  speaking,  are  Lord  Wolver- 
ton,  who  is  a  banker;  Lord  Ardilaun,  who  is  a  brewer; 
Lord  Sudeley,  who  is  a  manufacturer  of  jam;  and  Lord 
Borthwick,  who  is  a  member  of  the  London  Stock  Ex- 
change. Lord  Ernest  Hamilton,  the  Duke  of  Abercorn's 
son,  is  also  a  stock-broker.  Of  course  there  are  loads  of 
baronets  in  business.  If  their  titles  have  been  gained  by 
success  in  it  (as  is  often  the  case  nowadays),  they  naturally 
stay  as  they  were.  But  that  many  of  the  aristocracy  are 
workers  in  other  occupations  and  professions,  and  are  not 
merely  pleasure-seekers,  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
names: 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  chairman  of  the  Furness 
Railway;  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  is  chairman  of  the 
Cambrian;  Lord  Coleville,  of  the  Great  Northern;  and 
Lord  Brabourne,  deputy-chairman  of  the  South-Eastern. 
The  Earl  of  Silborne  is  the  lord-chancellor,  and  Lord  Col- 
eridge, lord  chief-justice.  The  Earl  of  Clanwilliam  is  an 
admiral,  and  Earl  Howe  and  the  Earl  of  Longford  are  gen- 
erals. Lord  Colchester  is  a  barrister.  The  Marquis  of 
Normanby,  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  Lord  Dynevor, 
Lord  Plunkett,  and  Lord  Saye  and  Sele  are  clergymen. 
Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  the  Marquis  of  Bath's  son,  is  the 
Biship  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Lord  Gifford  (who  possesses 
the  Victoria  Cross,  or  is  a  "  V.  C."  man,  as  it  is  called, 
for  personal  bravery  in  the  army)  is  colonial  secretary  for 
Western  Australia.  Lord  Lyons  is  the  embassador  to 
Paris.  Lord  Claude  Hamilton,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Aber- 
corn,  is  deputy  chairman  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway; 
and  Lord  Sackville  Cecil,  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury, is  the  general  manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway. 
Lord  Frederick  Hamilton,  another  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Abercorn,  is  secretary  of  legation  at  St.  Petersburg; 
Lord  Alcoyne  Compton,  the  Marquis  of  Northampton's 
--  son,  is  dean  of  Worcester;  Lord  John  Thynne  and  Lord 
William  Russell,  the  sons  respectively  of  the  Marquis  of 
Bath  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  are  clergymen  also — the 
first  a  canon  of  Westminster,  the  other  a  canon  of  Windsor. 
Lord  Blachford,  Lord  Lisgar,  Lord  Denman,  and  Lord 
Falmouth  are  barristers.  Lord  Rayleigh  is  Professor  of 
Physics  at  Oxford  University.  The  Earl  of  Caithness  is 
an  inv.ntor'.of  a  locomotive  road  steam-engine  and  pat- 
entee of  trie  Caithness  gravitation  compass.    Viscount 


Canterbury  is  registrar  of  the  Faculty  Court,  and  Lord 
Penzance  is  judge  of  the  Probate  Court.  Lord  Hawke  is 
a  clergyman. 

Lord  Fairfax  is  a  physician,  and  lives  in  the  United 
States.  Lord  F.  is  the  only  nobleman  who  is  a  doctor, 
the  professions  of  medicine  and  surgery  being,  for  some 
reason,  rather  looked  down  upon,  socially,  in  England. 
Lord  Carnarvon's  brother,  the  Hon.  Alan  Herbert,  is, 
however,  a  physician.  But  he,  like  the  other,  finds  it  more 
congenial  to  reside  abroad,  and  lives  in  Paris,  of  the  medi- 
cal faculty  of  which  city  he  is  an  M.  D.  Sir  William  Gull, 
who  got  his  baronetcy  for  the  success  of  his  medical  skill 
at  the  tinie  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  illness  in  r87i,and 
Sir  William  Tenner,  the  Queen's  physician,  are  invited  to 
court,  but  they  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Lord 
Bilhaven's  father  was  a  surgeon  in  the  army;  but  the  pres- 
ent peer  succeeded  a  distant  kinsman  in  the  title.  The 
Hon.  Paul  Methuen,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Lord  Methuen, 
is  military  attache  of  the  embassy  at  Berlin,  and  the  Hon. 
Hugh  Gough,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Lord  Gough,  is  the 
secretary  of  legation  at  the  same  place.  The  Hon.  Hus- 
sey  Vivian,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Lord  Vivian,  is  minister 
to  Berne.  The  Earl  of  Warwick's  son,  the  Hon.  Louis 
Greville,  is  secretary  of  legation  at  Copenhagen.  The 
Hon.  Francis  Plunket,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Fingall,  and 
who,  by  the  by,  is  married  to  Miss  Morgan,  of  Philadel- 
phia, is  one  of  the  secretaries  of  legation  at  the  Russian 
court.  The  minister  to  the  United  States  is  the  Hon. 
Sackville  West,  who  is  a  son  of  Earl  Delaware ;  and  the 
Hon.  Power  Trench,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Clancarty,  is  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  legation.  The  Hon.  Michael  Her- 
bert, brother  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  is  a  secretary  of 
legation  at  Paris,  and  the  Hon.  Ernest  Lyon,  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Strathmore,  is  an  attache 

As  a  rule,  the  position  of  consul  is  not  regarded  in  high 
society  with  favor,  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  do  gen- 
tlemen (in  the  English  sense  of  the  word)  fill  the  office. 
Viscount  Gort's  son,  the  Hon.  Henry  Vereker,  is  the  only 
member  of  the  aristocracy  who  is  a  consul.  He  is  the 
consul  at  Cherbourg.  I  may  say,  en  passant,  that  the  new 
consul  at  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Stanley,  is  one  of  the  few 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  English  consular  corps.  A 
name  shows  a  gentleman  in  England  as  much  as  anything 
else,  and  Stanley,  which  is  the  family  name  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  and  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderly,  dates  back  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  Hon.  George  Herbert,  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Powis,  is  the  dean  of  Hereford,  and  the 
Hon.  Francis  Pakenham,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Longford,  is 
minister  to  Santiago.  The  Hon.  Ralph  Dutton,  a  brother 
of  Lord  Sherburn,  is  chairman  of  the  Southwestern  Rail- 
way, and  the  Hon.  Henry  Brougham,  son  of  Lord  Brough- 
am, a  clerk  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Hon.  William 
Petre,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Petre,  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest.  Lord  Blantyre's  brother,  the  Hon.  William  Stuart, 
is  minister  to  the  Hague.  The  Hon.  Thomas  Bruce,  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  is  a  barrister,  as  is  also  the  Hon. 
Bernard  Coleridge,  eldest  son  of  the  Lord  Chief-Justice. 
The  Hon.  Slingsby  Bethell  is  a  barrister  also,  and  is  one 
of  the  clerks  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

I  was  much  amused,  by  the  bye,  at  reading  the  various 
accounts  of  the  Hon.  Slingsby's  behavior,  and  that  of  his 
sons,  during  their  recent  visit  to  America,  as  published  in 
the  American  papers.  While  not  in  the  least  surprised  at 
any  unseemly  conduct  they  might  exhibit,  I  was  at  the 
same  time  sorry  that  such  persons  should  be  taken  as 
specimens  of  the  English  aristocracy  to  which,  in  name, 
they  unfortunately  belong,  but  of  which  they  are  in  no 
other  sense  a  part.  To  expect  such  people  to  evince  the 
qualities  which  are  supposed  to  flow  from  the  axiom  of  no- 
blesse oblige  would  be  an  absurdity  within  itself.  Their 
"nobility"  only  dates  from  r86i,  in  which  year  Mr. 
Bethell's  father  was  created  Lord  Westbury  on  his  being 
made  Lord  Chancellor.  The  career  of  Lord  Westbury  at 
the  bar,  prior  to  his  elevation  to  the  wool-sack,  was  tainted 
by  considerable  corruption  and  jobbery,  and  his  term  as 
Lord  Chancellor  marked  by  his  bitter  controversy  with 
Bishop  Wilberforce,  who,  at  its  close,  nearly  annihilated 
him  by  one  of  his  most  telling  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Though  I  mention  him  as  an  aristocrat  who  works, 
I  do  not  regard  Mr.  Slingsby  Bethell  as  a  sample  of  the 
class  he  represents  so  badly. 

One  of  his  latest  exploits  here  was  to  have  Sir  Percy 
Shelley  summoned  before  a  police  magistrate  for  keeping 
a  theatre  without  a  license.  Sir  Percy  has  a  private 
theatre  attached  to  his  house,  on  the  Thames  embankment 
at  Chelsea,  and  gives  amateur  performances  for  charity, 
now  and  then,  and  is  quite  a  fair  amateur  actor  himself. 
It  appeared  at  the  trial  that  Mr.  Bethell  lived  near  by,  and 
his  beauty  sleep  was  disturbed'  by  the  carriages  of  Sir 
Percy's  departing  audiences  as  they  passed  his  house;  and 
as,  of  course,  the  baronet  had  neglected  to  request  the 
pleasure  of  the  Hon.  Slingsby's  company  at  his  entertain- 
ments, the  latter  thought  he  would  get  even  in  this  way. 
It  was  as  silly  as  it  was  wanting  in  gentleman-like  be- 
havior. There  was,  it  seems,  a  technical  breach  of  the 
law,  which  no  one  else  would  have  taken  notice  of,  and 
the  magistrate  showed  his  disgust  al  the  whole  proceeding 
by  fining  Sir  Percy  one  shilling. 

To  those  already  enumerated  I  might  add  the  Hon. 
Lowther  Barrington,  Viscount  Barrington's  son,  who  is  a 
clergyman  and  registrar  of  Durham,  and  the  Hon.  John 
Bailie,  the  Earl  of  Haddington's  brother,  who  is  a  canon 
of  York;  the  Hon.  William  Jocelyn,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Roden,  who  is  charge  d'affaires  at  Carlsruhe  and  Darm- 
stadt, and  the  Hon.  Edmund  Monson,  son  of  Lord  Mon- 
son,  who  is  minister  to  Montevideo.  Although  baronets, 
as  a  class,  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  included  among  the 
aristocracy,  there  are  enough  of  them  whose  creation  of 
title  antedates  their  own  birth  to  justify  their  consideration 
at  the  same  time.  Among  those  who  are  neither  doctors 
nor  engaged  in  trade,  but  who  are  occupied  in  some  man- 
ner as  workers  in  the  world,  may  be  mentioned  Sir  Horace 
Rumbold,  who  is  minister  to  Buenos  Ayres;  Sir  William 
Gierke,  who  is  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury;  Sir  John  Walsham, 
who  is  secretary  of  the  embassy  at  Berlin;  Sir  James 
Ferguson,  who  is  Governor  of  Bombay,  and  Sir  Fred- 
erick Gore-Ousely,  who  is  professor  of  music  at  Oxford 
University.  Cockaigne. 

London,  February  7,  1884. 


OUR    CHESS    COLUMN. 

Problems  and  Other  Topics  of  Interest  in  the  King  of  Games. 

[  All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addressed 
to  "Chess  Editor  Argonaut,  No.  21 15  Fillmore  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal."] 

Strangers  visiting  San  Francisco,  who  are  fond  of  chess,  are  cor- 
dially invited  by  the  officers  to  make  themselves  known  at  the 
Librarian's  desk  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  where  they  will  be 
provided  with  visitors'  tickets,  and  introduced  to  members,  who 
are  always  pleased  to  meet  and  welcome  lovers  of  Caissa  from 
abroad. 

At  the  request  of  several  correspondents,  we  reprint  the  problem 
which  was  incorrectly  published  in  our  issue  of  February  16th : 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  win  in  any  of  nine  variations. 


A  pretty  specimen  of  the  AUgaier-Thorold,  contested  January 
10th,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Chicago  Chess  Club,  between  Mr.  John 
A.  Adair,  secretary  of  the  club,  and  Dr.  Zukertort.  Score  and 
notes  indicated  by  italics  from  the  Milwaukee  Sunday  Telegraph  : 


White. 
Mr.  Adair. 
I— P  K4 
2— P  KB4 
3-Kt  KB3 
4— P  KR4 
5— Kt  KtS 
6— Kt  x  KBP 
7-P  Q4  (z) 
8— B  xKBP 
9— B  B4  ch 
10 — Castles  {c) 
PQB3 


White.  Slack. 

12— Kt  Q2  (d)     12  -QB  B4 
13— B  K3  M        13— R  B 
14— Kt  x  P  (/)  14— K  R2 


15 -Kt  Kt3 
16— Q  Q2 
17— B  B4 
18— QR  K 
19— B  x  KRP 
20— B  x  B  ch 
■Q  KKt5 


15— KR 
■6-QQ3 
17-Q  QKt3 
iS— QKt  B3 
19— B  Kt  3 
20— K  x  B 
-R  x  R  ch 


22 — R  x  R  and  Black  resigns  (g) 


Black. 
Dr.  Zukertort. 
I— P  K4 
2— PxP 
3— P  KKt4 
4-P  Kt5 
5-P  KR3 
6—  K  x  Kt  (<r) 
7-PQ4 
8— PxP 
9-KKt3(y)(*) 
10— B  Kt2 
11— Kt  K2 

(a)  The  moves  now  made  constitute  the  true  Allgaier  in  which 
Mr.  Adair  has  few  equals. 

(?)  For  the  benefit  of  younger  players,  we  may  add  that  this  con- 
tinuation, introduced  by  Mr.  Thorold,  one  of  the  leading  English 
experts,  is  now  considered  the  only  advisable  form  of  pursuing  the 
attack  in  the  Allgaier  proper. 

(y)  9 — K  Kt2,  followed  by  10 — Kt  KB3  (whether  White  play  10 — 
Castles,  or  10 — B  K5  ch,  or  10 — Kt  KB3)  is  the  approved  continu- 
ation at  this  point.  We  can  not  but  think  the  text  play  looks  very 
hazardous,  to  say  the  least.  , 

(0)  It  is  quite  customary  with  European  players  to  move  thus  in 

order  to  play  B  Kt2,  but 

(r)  It  is  also  their  practice  to  play  here  P  R5  (ch) 
{d)  Forcing  the  undesirable  answer  which  follows. 
\e)  Threatening  R  tks  B,  etc. 
(/)  If  B  tks  Kt,  Qtks  P  (ch). 

(g)  This  game  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  unhappy  moves 
White  forces  his  great  antagonist  to  make — especially  the  12th-, 
14th,  18th,  and  19th. — New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  match  at  chess  is  in  progress  between 
Messrs.  Redding  and  Jefferson,  two  of  the  strongest  players  on  this 
coast.  The  first  game  of  a  series  of  seven  was  played  last  Friday, 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Redding,  on  California  Street,  in  the  presence 
^f  a  few  invited  friends  of  both  gentlemen.  The  opening  was  made 
by  Mr.  Redding,  who  developed  a  Scotch  Gambit,  which  resulted, 
after  a  hard-fo..ght  contest  of  three  hours  and  ten  minutes  dura- 
tion, in  a  draw.  The  second  game  was  contested  the  early  part  of 
the  week  at  the  same  place,  when  Mr.  Jefferson  opened  with  a  Ruy 
Lopez,  which,  after  four  hours,  was  also  declared  a  drawn  game. 


White. 
Mr.  Redding. 
I— P  K4 
2— KKt  B3 

3-PQ4 
4— Kt  x  P 
5— Kt  x  Kt 
6-QQ2 
7-B  Q3 
8— Castles 
9 — K  R  sq 
10 — B  K2 
11— P  KB4 
12— P  K5 
13-P  QR3 
H-B  Q3 
15— P  QKt4 
16— P  QB4 
17— R  QR2 
18— R  K  sq 
19— BP  x  P 
20— Q  KKt5 
21— QR  K2 
22— QB  x  Kt 
23-Q  x  Q 
24 — R  x  R  ch 
25-P  KKt3 


Sleek. 
Mr.  Tefferson. 
I— P'  K4 
2— QKt  B3 
3-P  x  P 
4— B  KB4 
5-Q  KB3 
6— QP  x  Kt 
7-Kt  K2 
8— Kt  KKt3 
9— Kt  K4 


11— Kt 


QB  Q2 
Kt  KK 
Q  K2 


'3 


13— Castles  QR 
14— P  KB3 
15-B  QKt3 
16— KB  Q5 
17-BP  xP 
18— Q  KB3 
19—  B  x  P 
20— QR  K  sq 
21— KKt  B5 
22— Q  x  B 
23-B  x  Q 
24— B  x  R 
15— KB  KKt4 


While. 
26— B  x  KRP 
27— B  KB5  ch 
28— KB  Q3 
29— B  KB  sq 
30— P  KR4 
31-R  QB  sq 
32— K  R2 
33-K  R3 
34— K  Kt2 
3S-B  K2 
36— R  K  sq 
37-K  KB3 
38— R  x  R 
39-K  x  B 
40— P  R5 
41-K  03 
42- Kt  B3 
43 — K  x  B- 
44— KQ4 
45-PQB5 
46 — K  K4 
47— K  B4 
48— P  R6 
49 — K  Kt4 
50— P  R7 
51— K  x  P 


Slack. 
26— B  KB2 
27 — K  Kt  sq 
28—  R  Q  sq 
29-P  QKt3 
30-BB3 
31 -B  K4 
32-R  Q5- 
33— B  K3 
34-QB  KB4 
35-QB  Q6 
36-RK5 
37-RxB 
38— B  x  R  ch 
39— B  x  KKtP 
40— P  QKt4 
41— B  K4 
42— B  x  Kt 
43— K  B  sq 
44— K  Q2 
45-K  K3 
46— K  KB3 
47-P  KKt3 
48— P  KI4  ch 
49— K  Kt3 
50— K  x  P 


And  the  game  was  abandoned  as  drawn. 


At  a  druggist's  door,  in  Seville,  appeared  the  sign : 
"  Spirits  of  all  kinds  sold  here."  A  joker,  passing  by, 
thought  it  funny  to  go  in  and  ask  the  druggist  for  "  all  you 
have  on  hand  of  the  malignant  spirit."  The  druggist,  with- 
out an  instant's  hesitation,  turned  to  an  assistant  and  gave 
the  order,  in  an  imperative  tone;  "Joaquin,  run  u 
second  floor  and  bring  down  my  mother-in-law . 
somebody  to  buy  her. 


10 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


PICTURES    FROM    LIFE. 


Policeman  and  Maid. 

An  austere  and  inexorable  policeman  stood  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty-sixth  Street  yester- 
day, and  gazed  stolidly  at  the  areas  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  way. "  He.  had  the  air  of  solidity  and  reserve  power 
common  to  members  of  the  force. 

A  trim  maid,  wearing  a  calico  dress,  a  white,  apron,  a 
French  cap,  and  an  Hibernian  smile,  emerged  from  a  neigh- 
boring house  and  tripped  toward  the  policeman.  She 
nodded  pleasantly,  but  with  an  expression  of  deep  respect. 
The  policeman  wheeled  about  and  stared  at  her  coldly  and 
impassively. 

"  It's  foine  weather  we're  havin,"  said  the  maid,  cheer- 
fully but  timidly. 

The  policeman  looked  her  over  solemnly.  He  was  of 
large  girth,  had  a  mustache  that  was  red  at  the  root,  black 
in  the  middle,  and  yellow  at  the  ends,  and  his  eyelids 
dropped  far  down  over  his  eyes.  The  maid  looked  at  him 
reverentially.  Her  eyes  wandered  up  and  down  the  brass 
buttons  of  his  coat,  and  dropped  to  his  square-toed  boots. 

"  I  hear,"  she  said,  "as  how  ye  wint  over  to  see  Mary 
Brannagan  last  evenin'?" 

"I  wuz." 

"  Wuz  what  ? " 

"  Wuz  wint,"  said  the  officer,  sedately.  The  maid  tossed 
her  nose  in  the  air — so  to  speak — and  remarked,  snappishly : 

"  She  has  a  wart  on  her  ear,  an'  she's  only  second  up- 
stairs girl.     Why  didn't  you  come  an' see  me?" 

For  the  first  time  the  policeman's  face  assumed  a  smile. 
It  was  a  thoroughly  reserved  and  dignified  smile.  Then 
he  said,  carelessly : 

"  Oi  was  at  your  house  last  week,  an'  Oi  left  hungry — 
Mary  Brannagan  got  me  full." 

"  Oh,  the  cook's  all  right  now,  sure.  Come  this  avenin' 
an'  I'll  trate  ye  well — ah,  do  come,  will  ye? " 

The  smile  spread  into  a  broad  and  gratified  grin,  and  the 
eyes  half  closed.  Then  he  chucked  the  pretty  maid  un- 
der the  chin,  swelled  out  his  chest,  and  remarked,  in  a 
loud  voice :  "  Bet  cher  life,"  and  resumed  the  austere  and 
inexorable  manner  that  he  wore  before. 

The  pretty  face  of  the  tidy  maid  flushed  with  pleasure 
as  she  tripped  away,  looking  back  occasionally  to  smile  at 
the  ponderous  guardian  of  the  peace,  who  did  not  bestow 
another  glance  upon  her,  but  stared,  with  pursed  lips, 
straight  in  front  of  him,  as  before. 

Presently  he  turned  round  to  a  man  who  stood  hard  by, 
winked  with  immense  significance,  and  remarked : 

"  There— no— flies — on — that— sor?  " 

"  She's  a  very  neat  sort  of  a  girl." 

"  She's  my  sort,"  said  the  officer,  waxing  confidential; 
"and  my  sort's  the  right  sort,  every  time.  Oi've  been  on 
the  av'noo  too  long  fur  to  make  errors.  You  kin  gamble 
on  wan  thing — the  waitin'  maids  is  the  best.  They're 
higher  toneder,  an'  they  has  a  pull  wid  the  cook.  A  good 
many  coppers  makes  love  to  the  cook  herself,  but  Oi  never 
fell  as  low  as  that.  Oi  stands  in  wid  th'  maids,  an'  me 
suppers  an'  breakfasts  is  immense.  Yer  don't  want  to  be 
too  free  wid  thim  though,  er  they'll  trate  ye  wid  contu- 
melly,"  he  added,  as  he  brought  forth  a  package  of  tobac- 
co, reduced  it  by  half,  returned  it  to  his  pocket,  shook 
himself  together  again,  and  stood  as  before.  "  Let  thim 
respect  ye," an'  yer  meals'll  be  warrum." 

With  which  he  winked  again,  and  strolled  up  Fifth  Ave- 
nue with  the  swagger  of  a  plumber  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
— Nen>  York  Sun. 


How  Cholley  and  Horace  Cleaned  Out  a  Saloon. 

A  short,  stout  gentleman,  with  a  heavy  black  mustache, 
whose  aspect  of  subdued  ferocity  was  heightened  by  a 
week's  growth  of  coarse  stubble  upon  his  chin,  stood  upon 
the  front  platform  of  a  Fourth  Avenue  car  yesterday  morn- 
ing, with  a  high  silk  hat  cocked  over  his  left  eye  and  an 
extremely  bad  cigar  projecting  from  a  corner  of  his  mouth 
at  a  very  acute  angle.  As  the  car  rolled  downward  this  gen- 
tleman of  prepossessing  exterior  discoursed  upon  men  and 
things  to  Haroun  Al  Raschid  and  the  car-driver,  showing 
a  marked  partiality  for  the  opinions  of  the  horseman  as 
compared  with  those  of  his  other  auditor.  From  his  con- 
versation it  appeared  that  his  profession  was  that  of  a 
mixer  of  drinks  in  a  hostelry  in  Tenth  Avenue. 

As  the  car  passed  through  Union  Square  a  brace  of 
youths  in  very  broad-brimmed  hats,  very  short  overcoats, 
and  very  brilliant  gloves,  with  very  thick  walking-sticks, 
skipped  lightly  over  the  street  under  the  horses'  heads,  and 
moved  onward  at  that  india-rubber  lock-step  pace  which 
Harvard  University  confers  upon  her  alumni.  The  bar- 
tender laughed  a  horse-laugh  as  he  gazed  after  them,  and 
said  to  Haroun  Al  Raschid : 

"  A  couple  o'  them  dudes  had  a  lot  of  fun  with  me 
night  before  last.  Haw,  haw,  haw!  I  'most  break  my 
heart  laughin'  every  time  I  think  of  it." 

The  driver  having  signified  an  inclination  to  learn  the 
circumstances  that  afforded  the  passenger  so  much  pleas- 
ure in  retrospection,  the  bar-keeper  consented  to  relate 
the  tale. 

"  I  was  sittin'  down  behind  the  bar,"  he  said,  "  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evenin' — an'  nobody  in  the  place — 
when  in  comes  a  couple  of  the  dudest  dudes  I  ever  see. 
They  were  about  as  wide  as  a  bed-slat,  and  the  way  they 
walked  wouldn't  have  broken  egg-shells.  One  of  'em 
says: 

" '  Aw,  Cholley,  what'll  it  be  ? ' 

"  '  Give  me  some  arf-an'-arf,'  says  Cholley  to  me. 

" '  I'll  take  the  same,'  says  the  other  dude. 

"  '  Arf-an'-arf  of  wot  ? '  1  axes  'em. 

"  '  Arf  seltzer  an'  arf  sasparilla,'  Cholley  says. 

"  '  The  same  fer  me,'  puts  in  the  other  dude,  '  an'  say, 
baw-tender,'  he  says,  '  put  a  little  dash  of  ginger-ale  into 
mine.    There's  alcohol  in  ginger-ale,'  he  says  to  Cholley. 

"  '  You  can  put  some  ginger-ale  in  mine,  too,  baw-tend- 
er,' Cholley  says,  big  as  life. 

"  Well,  I  fixed  the  drinks  up  fer  'em  an'  they  poured 
iown  their  necks.    Then  the  other  dude  axes  me  how 

tialf  a  dollar,'  I  says. 


"  '  By  Jawve ! '  says  Cholley,  '  do  you  take  us  for  gillies, 
baw-tender?' 

"  '  Naw,'  I  says;  '  I  take  yer  fer  gentlemen.  That's  the 
reg'lar  price  for  them  strong,  mixed  lickers,'  and  then  for 
the  life  of  me  I  couldn't  help  laughin'  at  em. 

" '  He's  guyin'  us,  Horace,'  said  Cholley. 

"'Confound  you,  baw-tender!'  said  Horace,  'what 
d'ye  mean?  I've  a  great  mind  to  clean  out  this  place,  by 
Jawve ! ' 

"  That  almost  made  me  laugh  agin,  they  was  such  light 
weights.  Why,  I'd  been  afraid  to  touch  one  of  'em  fer 
fear  he'd  come  apart,  and  I  says  kinder  meek  to  'em : 

'"Aw,  come  now,  young  gentlemen;  you  don't  want 
to  ruin  a  poor  man  with  a  family  on  his  hands  by  smashing 
up  his  stuff.' 

"  '  You've  insulted  us,'  said  Horace,  ferocious  as  a  bull- 
dog. '  Blawst  you,  baw-tender,  you've  insulted  us!  If 
you  don't  apologize,  I'll  clean  out  this  place.' 

"  '  Well,'  I  says  to  'em,  '  that's  just  what  you  will  do,' 
and  I  come  out  from  behind  the  bar.  Horace  fell  away  a 
ton,  but  I  never  touched  'em.  I  only  went  to  the  door 
and  locked  it  and  put  the  key  in  my  pocket.  Then  I  got 
a  pail  of  water  and  a  scrubbing-brush  and  a  mop,  and  I 
says  to  'em : 

'"Now,  you  fellers  said  you  was  goin'  to  clean  this  place 
out,  and  I'm  just  a-goin'  to  make  you  do  it ! ' " 

"  Did  they  do  it?"  inquired  the  driver,  so  much  inter- 
ested that  he  was  entirely  oblivious  of  a  fat  woman  who 
was  frantically  waving  an  umbrella,  and  shouting  to  him  to 
stop  the  car. 

"  Well,  you  juss  betcher  life  they  did  it.  Do  I  look  like 
the  kind  of  a  man  what  allows  a  dude  to  insult  him  in  his 
own  shop?" 

And  the  bar-tender  got  off  the  car  at  Broome  Street,  and 
stalked  loftily  down  the  Bowery  with  an  air  of  conscious 
superiority. —Neiv  York  Star. 

The  Wanderings  of  O'Garrity's  Uncle. 

An  unusual  sort  of  man,  whose  more  prominent  charac- 
teristics consisted  of  an  untamed  growth  of  vermilion 
chin-whisker,  weak  blue  eyes,  turn-up  nose,  and  a  head 
over  the  shining  surface  of  which  there  waved  sprays  of 
claret-colored  hair,  drifted  down  the  aisle  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Theatre  on  Monday  night.  His  long,  dun-col- 
ored ulster  was  up  in  the  neck,  his  trousers  were  rolled 
high  from  his  galoshes,  and  a  disarranged  scarf  of  ethereal 
blue  dangled  coyly  from  his  neck.  A  half  smile  wreathed 
his  lips. 

The  fashionably  attired  audience,  which  had  come  to 
greet  Mrs.  Langtry,  became  absorbed  in  watching  the 
movements  of  the  man.  There  was  something  about  him, 
as  he  floated  toward  the  stage,  which  impressed  people. 
Presently  he  arrived  at  the  orchestra  rail,  on  which  he 
leaned  with  both  hands,  while  he  fixed  his  gentle  gaze  upon 
the  back  of  the  leader's  head.  At  this  moment  a  voice 
floated  down  from  the  gallery.     It  said : 

"  Why,  Freddie,  ain't  you  ashamed!  Go  back." 
He  turned,  with  the  same  quiet  smile,  and  began  to 
move  toward  the  door.  A  few  rows  back  from  the  stage 
were  two  vacant  chairs  next  to  the  aisle.  He  looked  at 
them  kindly,  lowered  the  seats,  felt  of  the  arms,  and  drift- 
ed away.  He  returned  a  moment  later  with  a  pretty  girl 
in  his  wake.  She  had  big  eyes,  a  cart-wheel  hat,  yellow 
gloves,  a  green  ribbon  at  her  throat,  and  well-plastered 
bangs.  The  indistinct  man  bowed  her,  with  an  air  of  high- 
bred courtesy,  into  one  of  the  vacant  seats,  sat  down  com- 
fortably beside  her,  and  gently  stroked  his  chin-whisker 
with  a  hand  on  which  was  a  faded  white  cotton  glove. 

"  Git  on  to  dem  kids,"  said  the  voice. 

The  man  looked  up  with  a  benevolent  expression  toward 
the  gallery.  At  that  instant  the  usher  arrived,  followed  by 
the  holder  of  the  coupons  for  the  seats  in  which  the  un- 
usual man  and  the  girl  sat.  They  rose  and  wandered  up 
the  aisle.  Two  seats  a  little  farther  on  attracted  his  at- 
tention. He  examined  them  critically,  was  apparently 
pleased,  and  sat  down  with  his  companion. 

The  curtain  rose  and  the  play  began.  Two  late  comers 
appeared  and  dispossessed  the  unusual  man,  who  wandered 
up  the  aisle  until  he  came  to  another  pair  of  unoccupied 
chairs.  After  he  had  established  the  lady  he  sat  down  be- 
side her.  A  moment  later  two  ushers  came  down  and 
conversed  with  him  in  argumentative  tones,  while  others 
were  put  in  possession  of  the  chairs.  The  unusual  man 
referred  the  ushers  to  the  manager.  They  both  rushed 
out  to  the  box-office.  While  they  were  gone,  the  man, 
who  had  drifted  down  toward  the  orchestra  again,  pushed 
his  way  serenely  by  eight  or  ten  persons,  who  arose  to  al- 
low him  to  pass,  and  ensconced  himself  and  his  girl  once 
more  in  two  vacant  seats.  The  interest  in  the  play  lagged, 
and  every  one  watched  the  man. 

Seven  minutes  by  the  watch  elapsed  before  he  was  dis- 
covered by  the  ushers,  who  were  prowling  up  and  down 
the  aisle  in  search  of  him.  Then  he  was  once  more  brought 
into  the  aisle,  and  started  toward  the  door.  Presently  he 
disappeared  in  the  lobby,  and  people  settled  back  in  their 
seats  and  regarded  the  play. 

Three  minutes  later  it  drifted  down  again  accompanied 
by  its  consort,  and  with  the  same  gentle  smile.  Then  the 
gallery  voice  remarked,  in  a  tone  of  intense  conviction: 

"  It  must  be  Mr.  Langtry." 

Even  the  actors  watched  the  man  this  time.  He  soon 
got  another  berth,  and  then  another,  and  this  was  kept  up 
until  the  close  of  the  performance.  At  the  end  his  serenity 
was  undisturbed,  but  the  girl  looked  tired  and  sad. 

"Why  didn't  you  throw  that  freak  out?"  a  man  asked 
the  usher. 

"  Couldn't.     He's  got  inflooence." 

"  Who  is  he?" 

"  The  uncle  of  O'Garrity,  the  Jersey  City  bill-poster. 
He's  fond  of  the  play,  he  is." — New  York  Sun. 

A  New  York  merchant,  who  has  had  some  experience  in 
raising  and  trading  horses,  rode  up  to  a  suburban  railway 
station  in  a  buggy  drawn  by  a  handsome  steed.  "  A  very 
decent  beast,"  remarked  one  of  his  friends,  as  the  owner 
descended  from  the  vehicle.  "  He  ought  to  be,"  was  the 
reply;  "it  cost  me  ten  thousand  dollars  to  learn  how  to 
buy  that  horse." 


CHIT-CHAT. 


That  sharp  wit,  Douglas  Jerrold,  says :  "  Fine  ladies  who 
use  excess  of  perfumery  must  think  men,  like  snails,  most 
assailable  at  the  nose."  This  is  a  well-turned  sentence, 
but  it  does  not  mean  much.  It  is  a  trite  truth  that  men 
are  assailable  only  in  their  vanities  and  their  stomachs, 
and  only  by  flattery  and  cookery.  Perfume  is  a  toilet  ele- 
gance which  women  like  only  because  it  is  extravagant. 
They  depend  far  more  for  its  effect  upon  the  trained  noses 
of  their  kind  than  upon  the  scent-dull  senses  of  men. 

They  make  a  little  mystery  of  it  when  they  have  found  a 
choice  one,  and  they  like  to  affect  some  peculiar  extract. 
It  is  an  affectation.  The  identity  of  perfume  is  lost  after  a 
half-hour's  wearing  of  it,  if  one  may  be  said  to  wear  a  per- 
fume. The  lady  herself  does  not  know  whether  she  con- 
veys subtile  recollections  of  a  rose-garden,  a  violet-patch, 
or  a  musk-ox. 

Musk  is  admittedly  a  vulgar  perfume,  as  in  its  nature  it 
must  be,  and  is  favored  only  by  women  of  coarse  and  vio- 
lent natures.  Patchouli,  frangipanni,  and  ylang-ylang  are 
but  a  degree  less  objectionable,  being  in  some  measure, 
according  to  Wood  and  Bache,  akin  to  musk.  Perhaps 
the  most  delightful  fragrance  in  the  world  is  that  produced 
by  the  fusion  of  pure  castile  soap  and  hot  water.  But  it  is 
not  the  most  popular.  It  should  lay  a  foundation  for  all 
other  scents;  but  as  every  flower  of  field  and  garden  has 
been  rifled  of  the  mystery  of  its  sweetness  for  the  toilet,  it 
can  not  be  expected  to  usurp  the  entire  atmosphere. 

Furthermore,  perfumes  have  the  history  of  tradition. 
They  are  historical,  and  their  fashions  come  and  go  like 
many  others. 

There  is  a  description  somewhere  of  the  "  Tout  Paris," 
of  the  days  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  who  used  to  go  to  the 
first  nights  of  Moliere's  comedies.  In  those  days  men 
were  "  dressy,"  and  women  simply  magnificent  in  their  ac- 
coutrements. But,  more  than  all,  it  speaks  of  "  the  flow- 
ers, feathers,  and  the  pulvillio." 

Pulvillio  was  nothing  more  than  a  fragrant  powder  which 
ladies  carried  about  with  them  in  fanciful  satin  bags.  The 
bag  itself  came  to  be  known,  generically,  as  pulvillio,  and 
eventually  the  sachet  was  bom  of  it. 

I  saw  its  latest  youngling  at  the  opera  the  other  night  on 
the  box-railings,  and  on  the  rail  in  front  of  those  who  had 
had  the  first  choice  of  seats.  It  was  stuffed  with  lorgnettes, 
and  programmes,  and  handkerchiefs,  and  powder-puffs. 
But  it  was  scented  extraneously,  and  had  lost  its  quaint 
foreign  name.     It  was  called  an  opera-bag. 

_  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  gigantic  strides  which  reli- 
gion is  making. 

Once,  Lent  used  to  steal  upon  us  unawares.  There  was 
no  sign  of  its  coming  or  going,  excepting  in  the  kitchen. 
"  The  girl  "  used  to  get  bad  spells  on,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
meat  in  her  diet,  a  lack  which  she  conscientiously  filled 
with  other  matter,  and  there  was  no  end  to  her  nights  out. 
She  prayed  herself  thin  and  cross  by  Good  Friday,  and  she 
generally  succeeded  in  praying  all  the  religion  out  of  her 
mistress  before  the  forty  days  were  half  up. 

"  The  girl  "  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  She  declines 
to  accept  a  situation  where  there  is  no  other  help,  and  the 
domestic  solitaire  is  now  a  Chinaman. 

The  religious  festival  has  shifted — a  custom  with  re- 
ligious festivals — and  the  Chinese  New  Year's  has  super- 
seded the  Roman  Lent.  Meantime,  the  up-stairs  world 
has  become  religious.  The  swinging  cycles  of  time  may 
yet  bring  us  to  observe  the  the  Chinese  New  Year.  At 
present  we  have  not  got  any  farther  along  than  Lent,  but 
we  have  that  pretty  bad.  The  deep  religious  spirit  which 
animates  the  community  has  manifested  itself  in  a  dozen 
ways.  It  has  brought  the  fashionable  season  to  a  close 
with  the  ushering  in  of  Ash  Wednesday.  It  has  made  it 
very  bad  form  to  be  seen  at  any  but  a  strictly  defined  line 
of  entertainment.  It  has  made  a  new  dress,  during  the 
season  of  fasting  and  prayer,  a  transgression  of  social  eti- 
quette. It  is  convhiable  to  go  to  the  opera,  but  that  is 
only  by  special  dispensation,  as  Catholics  marry  rich 
heretics  or  eat  pate  de  foie  gras  on  Fridays. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  spiritual  consolation  in 
knowing  that  all  this  is  done  for  the  glory  of  God.  Mean- 
time the  religious  boom  has  extended  to  the  lower  classes, 
and  they  have  broken  out  in  a  bona  fide  Mardi  Gras. 

They  have  had  a  night  procession,  a  carnival  king, 
twenty  floats  (whatever  they  are),  carascone,  confetti,  a 
frightfully  improper  ball,  and  a  various  and  most  interest- 
ing collection  of  Ash  Wednesday  heads.  Their  owners 
may  have  failed  to  get  up  in  time  to  get  the  print  of  the 
sacred  ashes  on  their  foreheads,  but  they  filled  all  the  fig- 
urative sack-cloth  and  ashes  they  could  lay  claim  to. 

The  heads  any  one  will  attest.  For  the  procession  and 
its  concomitants,  we  have  only  the  word  of  the  Bulletin 
and  the  lower  classes. 

There  were  undoubtedly  "  floats."  The  streets  were  as 
dark  as  a  pocket,  but  something  did  float  through  the 
silence  of  the  night,  dejected  and  spiritless.  Although  the 
stillness  was  oppressive,  we  had  every  reason  to  believe, 
from  the  remarks  of  our  neighbors  on  the  sidewalks,  that 
it  was  the  procession.  Nothing  else  was  expected,  but  it 
had  forgotten  to  illuminate  itself,  and  a  procession  which 
you  can  feel  in  the  air,  but  can  not  see,  loses  interest  as  a 
spectacle. 

It  might  just  as  well  have  been  a  cloud,  or  a  bat,  or  an 
Eastern  oyster,  or  anything  which  is~large,  and  slow,  and 
noiseless.  The  crowd  of  masked  carnival  revelers  had 
neither  carascone,  confetti,  nor  good  spirits  along  with  them. 
The  transplanted  Mardi  Gras  was  an  ignominous  failure. 

We  have  succeeded  with  shad  and  oysters,  mulberry 
trees  and  ostriches.  But  this  comedy  of  religion  will  not 
graft.  It  must  grow  from  roots,  and  they  must  strike  deep 
in  the  soil  of  their  "  ain  countree." 

The  Lazarillo  in  "  Maritana  "  on  Saturday  addressed 
his  noble  master,  Don  Caesar  de  Bazan,  alternately  as 
signor  and  senor. 

A  day  or  two  after  I  was  astonished  to  hear  a  well-edu- 
cated woman  address  a  Spaniard  as  signor. 

The  difference  in  sound  is  apparently  slight,  yet  to  an 
Italian  addressed  as  senor  the  title  must  sound  as  strangely 
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as  it  would  sound  to  George  \V.  Simpson  to  be  addressed 
as  Cavalliero  Simpson,  or  to  Don  Ruy  Gomez  to  be  hailed 

as  Herr  Gomez.  » 

♦ 

I  have  sometimes  heard  that  it  is  the  custom  of  many 
gentlemen  under  intense  mental  stimulation  to  "  paint  the 
town  red."  The  process  is  reported  to  be  an  involved  and 
not  unpleasant  one.  I  have  never  witnessed  the  painting 
part,  but  I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  afterglow.  From  ex- 
pressions used  in  that  dies  ira,  I  gather  that  painting  the 
town  red  is  the  ultima  ihuk  of  what  is  popularly  known  as 
a  "  bat."  But  "  Our  Boys "  will  now  have  to  change 
their  form  of  speech. 

A  red  town  would  be  a  striking-looking  settlement ;  but 
there  is  a  worse  possibility.  They  might  paint  it  in  olive 
green,  picked  out  with  red  streaks.  The  olive  green 
might  shade  from  a  deep  dark  olive  at  the  base  to  a 
vivid  pea-green  at  the  roof,  with  ribbons  of  scarlet  paint 
intersecting  the  joins,  and  painting  the  pagoda  style.  In 
short,  let  them  paint  the  town  a  la'Nob  Hill  Joss  house. 

It  amazes  the  population,  paralyzes  the  children,  and 
frightens  the  dummies.  But  it  is  what  would-be  seekers 
of  style  often  call  "awd." 

^ — 

Every  man's  house  is  his  castle,  and  he  has  a  right  to 
paint  it  like  a  Joss  house  if  he  chooses.  But  every  other 
man  has  a  right  to  stand  on  the  outside  and  look  at  it,  and 
talk  about  it,  as  freely  as  he  pleases.  There  is  a  lawn 
farther  down  street,  a  high  bank,  moist  and  green,  and 
well  tended;  yet  it  always  gives  me  the  shivers.  The  fash- 
ionable, high-priced  gardeners  have  dotted  it  with  huge 
stars  and  crescents  and  palm-leaves,  in  fancy,  hybrid  plants. 

Yet  there  it  slopes,  with  its  back  to  the  cutting  west 
wind  and  its  face  under  the  kiss  of  the  sun;  its  warm  heart 
yearning  to  nurse  brilliant  blossoms.  Imagine  it  dazzling 
with  the  glory  of  the  fruitful  verbena,  with  its  endless  mis- 
cegenation. The  whole  bank  or  hillside  would  be  a  very 
storm  of  color,  a  mass  of  the  endless  evolutions  of  the  ter- 
tiaries. 

Then  there  is  the  ready,  cheerful  petunia,  the  bright, 
open-eyed  convolvulus,  the  naming  calceolaria — humble 
plants,  it  is  true,  but  ready,  cheerful  workers.  I  have 
planted  that  bank,  in  fancy,  a  thousand  times.  But  by  the 
time  I  reached  Jones  Street,  I  always  realized  myself  to  be 
short  both  of  the  bank  and  the  bank  account. 

Talking  of  flowers,  that  magnificent  piece  sent  by  the 
Floods  on  Monday  night  was  quite  the  feature  of  the 
Cricket  party.  Everybody  made  a  pilgrimage  to  it,  and 
carefully  read  the  sign-board,  with  its  slice  of  wisdom  set 
in  hyacinths.  The  cricket  itself  was  a  remarkable  piece  of 
handiwork.  A  little  galvanized  and  statuesque,  perhaps, 
but  any  one  would  know  it  was  a  cricket,  who  read  the 
motto,  and  knew  what  was  going  on. 

This  tendency  to  suit  the  flowers  to  the  occasion  will 
result  unpleasantly  by  and  by.  This  kind  of  wire-work 
belongs  to  that  school  of  art  where  they  make  statues  in 
butter,  and  put  candy-brides  on  a  wedding-cake.  But,  as 
there  is  a  greater  demand  for  flowers  than  for  butter- 
statues  and  candy-brides,  a. greater  degree  of  perfection 
will  be  attained  in  their  arrangement.  Harps  and  lyres, 
chairs  and  ships,  scythes  and  locomotives,  wreaths  and 
bells,  balls  and  cradles,  bows  and  arrows,  fans  and 
anchors,  seem  almost  to  have  exhausted  the  imagination. 
There  is  a  device  for  every  stage  in  life,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  tomb. 

The  florists  have  taken  to  making  crickets ;  they  will  take 
xext  to  making  corpses.  The  condolence  of  a  friend  will 
come  to  the  funeral  in  the  shape  of  a  small  wire  figure, 
tastefully  laid  out  on  a  moss  bank.  The  shroud  will  be  of 
hyacinths,  the  hair  of  violets,  the  eyes  of  pansies.  Ugh ! 
ugh!     Let  us  return  to  our  muttons. 

In  New  York  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  money  and  a 
great  deal  of  prestige  to  live  on  the  wrong  side  of  Broad- 
way. In  Philadelphia  it  is  social  extinction  to  live  on 
any  street,  however,  broad,  well-paved,  tree-planted,  and 
beautiful,  if  it  be  prescribed  by  a  certain  clique. 

In  San  Francisco  you  can  live  almost  anywhere  you 
like,  and  almost  anyhow  you  like,  and  still  be  somebody. 
It  is  only  demanded  of  you  not  to  live  at  the  Mission  or 
in  a  Real  Estate  Association  house.  And  even  from  this 
latter  the  stigma  may  be  liftea  if  the  Real  Estate  Associa- 
tion house  De  cut  up  into  flats.  A  curious  vagary  of 
fashion  this — that  you  may  not  live  in  a  whole  house  with 
romping  room  for  the  children,  and  sunlight  in  the  cham- 
bers; but  cut  it  in  two,  sleep  in  a  dungeon,  and  divide 
your  front  steps  with  your  next-door  neighbor,  and  you 
keep  yourself  within  the  pale. 

It  is  all  the  queerer  since  there  is  not  yet  in  San  Fran- 
cisco one  single  flat,  in  the  fashionable  New  York  accept- 
ance of  the  term.  Ours  are  simply  tenement  houses,  as 
that  expression  is  usually  accepted.  Una. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  water  controversy  has,  we  think,  been  wisely  settled 
for  the  year.  The  general  opinion  prevails  that  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company  supplies  this  indispensable  neces- 
sity at  reasonable  prices,  all  things  being  considered 
Stock-holders  are  not  earning  dividends  at  the  present 
time,  and  never  at  any  time  have  they  received  the  average 
of  the  earnings  of  other  legitimate  investments.  When  it 
is  considered  how  intimately  are  the  questions  of  con- 
venience and  domestic  comfort  connected  with  the  water 
question;  how  largely  our  protection  from  disease  and 
the  protection  of  our  property  from  fire  depend  upon  a 
constant  and  abundant  supply,  with  a  free  and  uninter- 
rupted delivery — it  will  be  appreciated  that  a  political  and 
personal  opposition  to  the  Spring  Valley  Company  can  not 
be  popular,  so  long  as  the  company  furnishes  water  so 
abundantly  and  of  such  good  quality,  and  at  such  moder- 
ate price  as  it  does  now.  This  controversy  is  not  likely  to 
advance  any  more  politicians  to  place  so  long  as  the  com- 
pany makes  no  dividends,  but  uses  its  surplus  moneys  for 
such  improvements  as  are  necessary  to  the  better  accom- 
modation of  citizens.  Our  advice  to  Mayor  Bartlett  is 
.that  he  crawl  quietly  down  from  the  limb  upon  which  the 
JSulldin  has  placed  him,  and  gracefully  surrender.  Our 
;advice  to  Strother  is  that  he  go  drown  himself,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  that  he  was  not  Dorn  to  be  hanged. 


LitUe  Laurette. 
Little  Laurette  was  sitting  beside 

Her  dressing-room  fire,  in  a  dream  alone; 
A  mignonne  mixture  of  love  anil  pride 

She  seemed  as  she  loosed  her  zone. 

She  combed  her  tresses  of  wondrous  hair. 
Her  small  white  feet  to  the  fire  peeped  out. 

Strangely  fluttered  her  bosom  fair, 
And  her  lips  had  a  willful  pout. 

It  is  fear  that  dwells  in  those  weird  blue  eyes? 

For  it  is  not  love,  and  it  is  not  sorrow. 
Ah!  little  Laurette,  from  your  dream  arise. 

You  must  be  married  to-morrow — 

Married  to  one  who  loves  you  well, 

Whose  wealth  to  your  life  will  a  glory  be. 

Yet  I  guess  you  are  thinking — who  can  tell? — 
Of  Prank,  who  is  over  the  sea. 

How  wretched  they  were,  that  boy  and  girl, 
When  for  the  last,  la-t  time  they  met, 

And  he  carried  away  a  soft,  bright  curl, 
And  the  heart  of  little  Laurette. 

Pooh,  pooh,  her  heart?     Why  she  hasn't  a  heart; 

She  waltzed  that  night  with  Sir  Evelyn  Vera. 
Into  the  greenhouse-  they  s'rolled  apart — 

He's  got  twenty  thousand  a  year — 

A  house  in  Park  Lane — a  chateau  in  France — 

A  charming  villa  on  Windermere. 
She  made  up  her  mind  in  that  very  first  dance 

She'd  like  to  be  Lady  Yere. 

The  news  will  go  out  by  the  Overland  mail; 

In  a  month  or  two  poor  Frank  will  hear 
That  London  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  hail 

The  beauty  ol  Lady  \  ere. 

She'll  be  Queen  of  Fashion,  that  heartless  elf, 

Till  a  younger  comes,  and  the  world  grows  cool. . 

And  as  to  Frank — will  he  shoot  himself  ? 
Well,  I  hope  he's  not  quite  such  a  fool. 

— Mortimer   Collins. 

Two  Women. 
To-night  is  the  midnight  meeting,  and  the  Earl  is  in  the  chair; 
There  s  food  and  a  little  sermon  for  all  who  enter  there, 
For  all  of  our  sisters  who,  finding  their  trade  is  slack, 
Have  time  to  sit  down  and  listen  to  the  holy  men  in  black. 

To-night  is  the  midnight  meeting,  and  in  from  the  filthy  street, 
They  are  bringing  the  wretched  wantons,  who  sin  for  a  crust  to  eat ; 
There's  cake  to  be  had,  and  coffee,  as  well  as  the  brimstone  tracts 
That  paint  in  such  flaming  colors  the  end  of  their  evil  acts. 

There's  cake  to  be  had,  and  coffee,  and  a  seat,  and  warmth,  and 

light. 
And  shelter  for  just  a  little  from  the  pitiless  lash  of  night; 
And   as   for  the    scotding  sermon,    though  it  comes    through  the 

preacher's  nose, 
There's  a  bit  of  it  now  and  then,  too,  that  tells  on  the  ghastly  rows. 

There  are  streaks  on  the   ruddled   faces   when  a  long-lost  chord 

is  struck, 
For  women  are  quick  to  whimper  when  they're  ill  and  out  of  luck. 
Some  picture  of  early  childhood — of  the  innocent  long  ago  — 
Is  raised  by  an  artful  preacher,  and  the  tears  liegin  to  flow. 

It  is  only  a  trick  of  the  platform,  a  trick  that  they  always  try, 
For  they  reckon  it  half  the  battle  if  the  women  are  made  to  cry-; 
They  soften  them  down  and  smooth  them,  and  then,  when  they  re 

ripe  for  seed, 
They  paint  them  an  awful  picture  of   the  wicked  life  they  lead. 

To-night  is  a  midnight  meeting,  and  out  of  the  rain  and  dirt 
There  creeps  in  a  sinful  woman,  drenched  in  her  draggled  skirt : 
Drenched  are  the  gaudy  feathers  that  droop  in  her  shapeless  hat, 
And  her  hair  hangs  over  her  shoulders  in  a  wet  untidy  mat. 

She  hears  of  the  fiery  furnace  that  waits  for  the  wicked  dead; 
Of  the  torture  that  waits  lor  the  outcast  who  sins  for  her  <laily 

bread ; 
She  hears  that  a  God  of  mercy  has  built,  on  a  sunlit  shore, 
A  haven  of  rest  eternal  for  those  who  sin  no  more. 

Anon,  by  the  silent  waters  she  kneels  with  her  eyes  upcast, 
And  whispers  her  Heavenly  Father :  "  O  God,  I  have  sinned  my 

last. 
Here  in  this  cruel  city,  to  live  I  must  sin  the  sin; 
Save  me  from  that,  O  Father!  pity  and  take  me  in!" 

A  plunge  in  the  muddy  river,  a  cry  on  the  still  night  air. 
And  the  waters  upon  their  bosom  a  pilgrim  sister  bear. 
She  has  laved  the  stain  of  the  city  from  her  soul  in  the  river  slime; 
She  has  sought  for  the  promised  haven,  through  the  door  of  a 
deadly  crime. 

To-night  is  a  midnight  meeting,  a  ball  in  a  London  square, 
And  rank,  and  fashion,  and  beauty,  and  a  prince  of  the  blood  are 

there ; 
In  the  light  of  a  thousand  tapers  the  jeweled  bosoms  gleam, 
And  the  cheeks  of  the  men  are  flushing,  and  ihe«?yes  of  the  women 

beam. 

Round  in  the  sensuous  galop  the  high-born  maids  are  swung. 
Clasped  in  the  arms  of  roues  whose  vice  is  on  every  tongue; 
And  the  stately  Norman  mothers  look  on  the  scene  with  pride, 
If  the  roue  is  only  wealthy  and  in  search  of  a  youthful  bnde. 

But  fair  above  all  the  women  is  the  beautiful  Countess  May, 
And  wealthy,  and  great,  and  titled  yield   to  her  queenly  sway; 
Her  they  delight  to  honor,  her  they  are  proud  to  know, 
For  wherever  the  countess  visits  a  prince  of    the  blood  will  go. 

The  story  is  common  gossip;  there  isn't  a  noble  dame 

That  bows  to  the  reigning  beauty  but  knows  of  her  evil  fame. 

She  is  married — had    sons  and    daughters  when    she   humored    a 

prince's  whim; 
But  her  husband  is  proud  of  her  conquest — the  prince  is  a  friend 

to  him. 

The  bishop  who  christens  her  babies,  the  coachman  who  drives 

her  pair,    • 
The  maid  who  carries  her  letters,  the  footman  behind  her  chair, 
The  marquis,  her  white-haired  father,  her  brothers — as  gossips  say — 
All  know  of  the  guilty  passion  of  the  Prince  and  the  Countess  May. 

The  doors  of  the  court  are  open,  and  the  great  Lord  Chamber- 
lain bows, 

Though  he  knows  that  the  titled  wanton  has  broken  her  mar- 
riage vows; 

And  all  of  the  courtiers  flatter,  and  strive  for  a  friendly  glance — 

On  her  whom  the  /V/«<vdelights  in  who  shall  .'are  to  look  askance? 

She    is    crowned    with  the  world's  fresh   roses;    i  o  tongue  has  a 

word  of  blame; 
But  the  woman  who  falls  from  hunger  is  a  thing  loo  iool  to  name. 
She  is  blessed  who  barters  her  honor  just  for  a  princes  smile; 
The  vice  of  the  court  is  "charming,"  the  vice  of  the  alley  is  "vile." 

So,  world,  shall  it  be  forever — this  hunting  the  street-girl  down, 
W7hile  you  honor  the  titled  Phryne,  and  hold  her  in  high  renown; 
But  when,  at  the  great  uprising,  they  meet  for  the  judgment  dav, 
I'd  rafcher  be  that  drowned  harlot  than  the  beautiful  Countess  May. 

— George  R.  Sims. 


THE    RAILWAY    WORLD. 


Various  Notes  of  Interest  to  Both  Employees  and  Travelers. 


The  Mexican  Central  Railroad  is  completed,  and  regu- 
lar trains  are  running  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  Zaca- 
tecas,  and  there  only  remain  to  complete  the  whole  line 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles.  Through  trains  will 
run  from  El  Paso  to  the  city  of  Mexico  by  April  first. 
Through  tickets  are  now  being  sold  by  the  company,  a 
stage  carrying  the  passengers  from  Zacatecas  to  the  end  of 
the  railroad,  south  of  Villo  Lerdo. 

Four  men,  says  the  New  York  San,  half  hidden  in  the 
smoke-cloud  of  a  smoking  box  of  a  sleeping-car  on  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad,  spent  an  hour  discussing  which 
part  of  a  car  was  the  safest  to  ride  in.  They  finally  agreed 
to  leave  it  to  the  conductor.  "  Middle  of  middle  car, 
right-hand  side,"  said  that  personage  when  asked.  "  Every- 
body asks  me  that  question,  and  I  am  so  used  to  answer- 
ing it  that  I  have  got  it  down  to  the  fewest  words  possible. 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  were  to  ask  me  that  when  I  am 
asleep  if  I  wouldn't  answer  it  without  waking  up.  The 
middle  car  of  a  train  is  the  safest,  because  it  is  the  farthest 
removed  from  a  collision  either  in  front  or  behind.  Even 
if  an  engine  plunged  into  an  open  drawbridge,  it  might  not 
take  more  than  a  car  or  two 'with  it.  Couplings  would  be 
likely  to  break  you  know.  Always  sit  in  the  middle  of  a 
car,  because  when  cars  telescope  they  are  rot  apt  to  tel- 
escope many  feet.  As  you  can't  tell  which  end  will  tele- 
scope, and  as  both  ends  may  telescope,  take  the  middle. 
Whatever  car  you  go  in  sit  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
car,  which  is  to  say  the  side  furthest  from  the  other  track, 
because  it  sometimes  happens  that  freight  projects  too  far 
beyond  a  flat  car,  and  rips  the  window  out  of  passing 
trains.  Railroad  men  do  not  observe  these  rules  when  they 
ride.  They  take  no  precautions  at  all.  Those  that  I  have 
mentioned  are  sensible.  But  you  can't  always  sit  where 
you  like,  and  there  are  plenty  of  people  unlucky  enough 
to  be  killed  wherever  they  sit.  Railroad  men  never  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  accidents.  They  could  not  be  rail- 
road men  if  they  did." 

There  is  a  distinct  railroad  population  that  is  constantly 
growing.  It  is  composed  of  commercial  travelers,  lectur- 
ers, show  agents,  actors,  and  actresses.  They  eat  more 
meals  in  hotel  cars  and  railroad  meal  stations  than  they  do 
at  home  or  in  hotels.  They  spend  more  nights  in  sleeping- 
car  bunks  than  in  beds.  To  a  person  who  travels  only 
occasionally  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  thoroughly 
equipped  these  professional  journeyers  are.  Upon  enter- 
ing a  sleeping-car  early  in  the  morning,  for  instance,  they 
remove  their  shoes  and  put  on  slippers,  hang  their  hats  up 
and  don  silk  traveling-caps,  take  off  their  coats  and  put  on 
short  sack  coats  or  smoking  jackets.  In  the  morning,  when 
the  occasional  traveler,  obliged  to  wear  the  only  clothing 
he  has  brought,  goes  to  the  toilet  compartment  in  his  coat 
and  vest,  and  thus  struggles  in  an  effort  to  cleanse  his  skin 
without  soaping  his  sleeves  or  his  coat-collar,  these  pro- 
fessionals aiiain  excite  his  envy.  They  come  along  all 
smiles,  having  slept  well,  and  feeling  perfectly  at  home. 
They  hang  up  their  smoking-jackets  and  display  snowy- 
white  robes,  ornamented  with  colored  binding  and  braid, 
and  capable  of  being  thrown  open  at  the  neck  and  rolled 
up  above  the  elbows.  From  a  pocket  in  the  suspended 
jacket  one  produces  an  ivory-backed  brush  and  costly- 
comb,  a  tooth-brush,  and  perhaps  a  nickel-plated  soap- 
box. Another  opens  out  a  prettily-embroidered  receptacle, 
composed  of  many  folds,  each  one  a  pocket,  and  each  one 
labeled.  In  these  pockets  are  a  comb,  a  brush,  a  tooth- 
brush, shaving-brush,  soap-box,  pair  of  razor-cases,  nail 
brush,  whisk-broom,  hand-glass,  and  cologne  bottle.  Their 
familiarity  with  their  surroundings  is  as  noticeable  a  part 
of  their  equipment.  A  glance  out  of  the  car-window  is 
almost  certain  to  reveal  to  them  their  whereabouts  when 
they  anse  or  when  they  are  waked  up,  or  about  to  go  to 
bed.  They  carry  their  time-tables  in  their  heads,  and  give 
good  advice  as  to  which  station  has  the  best  caterer.  They 
are  sociable  and  democratic. 

"  Was  I  ever  in  an  accident?"  said  the  brakeman  to  a 
Chicago  Herald  reporter,  as  he  took  off"  his  gloves,  read- 
justed his  necktie,  and  brushed  off  imaginary  dust  after 
putting  some  coal  in  the  heater.  "  Never  had  an  accident 
in  my  life,  sir,  but  I  came  mighty  close  to  it  several  times. 
Closest  call  I  ever  had  was  down  near  Laporte.  We 
stopped  to  fix  up  a  hot-box,  and  as  I  knew  the  Limited  was 
close  behind  us  I  skipped  back  with  my  lantern  in  a  hurry. 
Hadn't  gone  more'n  ten  or  twelve  rods  when  I  heard  her 
a-comin  about  a  mile  off,  perhaps  more.  There  was  a 
curve  right  there,  and  I  couldn't  see  her.  Hearin'  of  her 
made  me  a  bit  anxious,  and  I  started  to  run  faster — it  was 
a  snowy,  blowy  night — when  I  slipped  down,  broke  my 
lantern,  and  the  wind  blew  it  out.  Here  was  a  fix — me  a 
hundred  feet  from  the  rear  of  my  train,  expected  to  stop 
No.  20,  and  her  a-comin'  down  the  grade  and  round  the 
curve,  and  my  lantern  out!  Now,  f  tell  you  I  did  some 
pretty  quick  thinking  then.  I  hadn't  time  to  get  back  to 
the  tram,  get  another  lantern,  and  get  far  enough  to  stop 
her.  Couldn't  strike  a  match  in  that  wind,  certain,  and 
for  a  second  or  two  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  Then  it 
came  to  me  like  a  flash,  and  didn't  I  hustle!  Run  back  to 
my  train,  pulled  the  rope  for  our  engineer  to  go  ahead, 
yelled  with  all  my  might  to  the  conductor,  who  was  ahead 
where  the  hot-box  was,  and  grabbed  the  red  bull's-eye 
from  the  rear  platform,  climbed  up  on  the  brake  and  then 
onto  the  coach,  and  when  I  got  there  held  my  bull's-eye 
up  high  and  waved  her  across  the  track.  It  was  as  I 
thought.  I  could  see  twenty's  headlight  from  up  there — 
would  she  see  me?  Apparently  not,  for  she  came  along 
like  mad  as  I  felt  myself  going  crazy.  But  as  soon  as  she 
struck  the  tangent  of  the  curve  the  engineer  looked  my 
way,  saw  the  red  light,  and  put  her  down  hard.  You  see, 
if  1  had  stayed  on  the  track  he  couldn't  have  seen  the  light 
at  all;  but  even  as  it  was,  nothing  saved  us  but  the  fact 
that     ,.r  ..-in  started  up  in  time  to  get  fairly  _  c-fore 

twenty  saw  my  bull's  eye.     Not  a  passenger  t  a 

close  call  we'd  had.     Neither  did  the  super  m 

bet.    Elkhart!    Elkhart!    Twenty  minute.- 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    INNER  MAN. 

"  Why  do  Americans  drink  champagne  in  pref- 
erence to  claret  or  Burgundy?  "  said  a  connois- 
seur in  wines  to  a  New  York  Tribune  reporter. 
"  I'll  tell  you.  In  the  first  place,  champagne  suits 
the  climate  and  the  people.  It  is  exhilarating, 
appetizing,  and  easily  digestible.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  about  the  only  wine  you  can  count 
upon  getting  unadulterated  and  good.  You  can 
easily  tell  a  genuine  label  or  a  genuine  cork,  if 
you  know  anything  at  all  about  the  subject,  and 
whether  you  are  in  New  York  or  Oshkosn  you 
can  get  a  bottle  of  Pommery  or  Clicquot  which  is 
what  it  pretends  to  be.  Again,  champagne  is  a 
wine  which  is  easily  kept.  If  you  let  it  lie  on  its 
side,  and  do  not  freeze  it,  temperature  can  not 
affect  it.  If  it  freezes,  you  will  rind  that  the  bot- 
toms of  eleven  bottles  out  of  each  dozen  will  be 
cut  off  as  neatly  as  if  a  glazier's  diamond  had  per- 
formed the  job.  The  twelfth  bottle  will  have  its 
contents  broken—  rassie,  as  the  French  call  it — 
and  of  course  will  be  worthless.  For  these  rea- 
sons the  love  of  Americans  for  champagne  need 
not  seem  surprising,  especially  when  one  takes 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  every  firm  of 
champagne  producers  has  its  agents  constantly 
traveling  through  the  country  and  actively  en- 
gaged in  pushing  the  wine.  As  regards  other 
wines,  Burgundy,  the  king  of  them  all,  is  practi- 
cally exiled  from  this  country.  You  can  not  get 
it  here,  in  the  first  place,  and,  in  the  second,  could 
not  keep  it  here  if  it  were  possible  for  it  to  arrive 
in  good  condition.  Burgundy  won't  bear  a  sea 
voyage.  Madeira  and  some  Xeres,  Malaga  for  in- 
stance, are  improved  by  crossing  £he  ocean. 
Some  Bordeaux  wines  suffer  no  harm;  but  unless 
fortified,  Burgundy  is  killed  by  the  voyage.  I 
have  known  several  cases  in  which  an  American 
traveling  in  the  Cote  d'Or  tastes  a  thoroughly 
good  wine,  rushes  to  the  merchant  and  buys  a 
quantity,  which  he  orders  to  be  sent  to  New  York. 
Arrived  here  after  his  travels,  he  receives  the  in- 
voice and  the  wine.  After  giving  it  a  reasonable 
time  to  recover,  he  orders  up  a  bottle,  rubs  his 
hands  in  anticipation,  draws  the  cork,  and  pours 
out  a  glass  of  vinegar.  'That  rascally  wine- 
merchant,'  is  the  cry,  when  it  should  be  'That 
rascally  voyage,'  or  '  This  rascally  climate.'  The 
wonder  is  to  me  how  any  wines  of  delicacy  can 
be  kept  at  all  in  this  city.  There  is  not  in  the 
whole  of  New  York  a  real  wine-cellar.  I  don't 
call  basements  or  sub-basements  next  door  to  the 
furnace  wine-cellars;  but  a  real  wine-cellar,  as 
the  term  is  understood  in  Europe,  can  not  be 
found  here.  Pierre  Lorillard  has  a  magnificent 
one  at  Newport,  and  a  friend  of  mine  living  near 
New  York  has  another  at  his  country- pi  ace,  but 
those  are  the  only  two  in  the  country  I  know  of. 
How  can  a  wine-merchant  pretend  to  keep  wine 
worthy  the  name  when  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  temperature  is  probably  seventy  or 
eighty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  it  is  down  to  ten  or  twelve  degrees? 
That  is  what  at  present  prevents  the  California 
wines  taking  the  place  they  some  day  inevitably 
will.  They  nave  not  yet  found  out  how  to  give 
them  maturing  properties.  When  they  do,  this 
will  become  the  vineyard  of  the  world. ' 


"Dining  out  the  other  night,"  says  a  writer  in 
the  London  World,  "  I  came  across  the  best  win- 
ter salad  I  ever  ate.     It  improved  on  the  hack- 
neyed mixture  that    Sidney   Smith   has  perhaps 
immortalized   in   verse,  inasmuch  as  there   were 
added  anchovies,    truffles,    and   olives  j   and   the 
sauce  was  the  ordinary  mayonnaise.     The  ques- 
tion then   arose — did    Sidney    Smith   invent  the 
salad  mixture  on  which  he  wrote,  or  did  he  rout 
it  out  from  some  old  book  unknown  to  the  multi- 
tude?    What  did  he  put  into  it?     While  we  all 
agreed  that  the  salad  then  before  us,  excellent  as 
it  was,  could  not  compensate  for  the  failing  of 
green  turtle  or  even   tough  venison,  it  certainly 
was  a  dinner  by  itself;  and  then  the  components 
so  admirably  wholesome — celery,  beef-root,  Span- 
ish onions  (which  must  be  cooked,  but,  of  course, 
eaten  cold),  potato.     It  was,  indeed,  an  estimable 
dish.     It  appears,  if  we  may  believe  the  author- 
ities, that  celery  has  certain  agreeable  properties. 
The  ancients  used  it  to  counteract  the  effects  of  a 
too  repeatedly  passed  bottle.     It  is  also  said  to 
contain  all  the  elements  of  a  love-philtre.    But  I 
have  seen  young  people  munching  this  vegetable 
with  their  cheese  at  dinner,  and  watched  their  be- 
havior afterward.     It  has  no  deterrent  effect  on 
the  duets  they  sing  in  the  drawing-room,  which 
duets  may  or  may  not  express  love.     But  as  on 
these  occasions  I  invariably  go  to  sleep,  perhaps 
I  am  not  a  fair  judge.    The  anchovy  is  one  of  the 
admirable  productions  of  Provence.    Wedded  to 
its  native  oil— and  January  is  the  month  when  the 
oil  is  dispatched  thence  all  over  the  world — it  is 
said  to  possess  exciting  and  digestive  qualities. 
Beware  of  the  oil  of  Italy  and   Spain.     In  Eng- 
land there  used  to  be  only  one  place  to  get   oil 
pure — Barto  Yalle,  in  the  Haymarket.   The  dread- 
ful ideas  suggested  by  the  cotton-stopped  fiasco 
of  the  grocer's  can  not  be  alluded  to  in  this  polite 
sheet.      Of  the   beet-root    I   have   little   to   say. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  I  mistrust  its  sugary  quali- 
ties.    It  has,  however,  an  agreeable  blush  about 
it,  like  that  of  the  woman  of  forty  years,  when  she 
does   blush,    which — which — which — but    bah !    I 
leave  the  rest  to  the  imagination — blush,   sugar, 
and  all.     The  onion  and  potato  are,  of  course,  the 
finest  natural  food  that  a  kind  Providence  has  be- 
stowed on  man.     The  former  is  a  native  of  Brit- 
tany.    Yisitors  to  the  coast  of  Devon  will  have 
recognized  from  time  to  time  the  sturdy  Britons 
hawking  about  their  'ropes'  of  onions.     With 
the  proceeds  they  load  their  boats  with  our  prod- 
uce, and  return  rejoicing." 


French  doctors  almost  invariably  prescribe  red 
wine  rather  than  white,  and  Liebig  bears  them 
out,  as  the  following  passage,  found  among  his 
writings,  prove :  "  1  he  white  wines  are  hurtful  to 
the  nervous  system,  causing  trembling,  confusion 
of   language,    and    convulsions.      The    stronger 
wines,   such  as   champagne,  rise   quickly  to  the 
head,  but  their  effects  are  only  of  short  duration. 
Sherry  and  strong  cider  are  more  quickly  intoxi- 
cating than  the  generality  of  wines,  and  they  have 
a  p*mnar  influence  on  the  gastric  juices  of  the 
The  intoxication  of  beer  is  heavy  and 
I'  ft  its  use  does  not  hinder  the  drinker  from 
-  z  fiesh.    The  drinkers  of  whisky  and  brandy 
.  [rig  to  certain  death.    Red  wine  is  the  least 
■;  Cml,  and,  in  some  cases,  really  beneficial." 


THE  TUNEFUL  LIAR. 
The  After-Dinner  Orator. 

He  sits  amid  the  social  throng, 

A  gloomy,  silent  man; 
He  scarcely  once  has  spoke  or  smiled 

Since  first  the  feast  began; 
He  seems  a  sufferer  under  some 

Mysterious,  cruel  ban. 

The  soup  has  passed  untasted  by — 

It  was  not  to  his  wish; 
He  takes  no  interest  in  the  plate 

That  bears  a  piece  of  fish; 
The  same  is  subsequently  true 

Of  every  other  dish. 

In  vain  the  lady  at  his  side 

Her  kindness  would  display; 
He  blankly  looks  her  in  the  face, 

And  nothing  has  to  say, 
Or  answers,  if  he  speaks  at  all, 

Some  inappropriate  way. 

The  band  strikes  up  a  merry  tune; 

It  only  makes  him  groan; 
A  voice  of  mocking  laughter  seems 
To  sound  in  every  tone : 
'  He!  he!  "  remarks  the  fiendish  flute, 
"  Ho!  ho!  "  the  deep  trombone. 

A  speaker  rises  now  to  speak 

With  eloquence  and  wit; 
His  every  word  draws  smiles  or  tears, 

Or  thunders,  after  it; 
That  writhing  man  in  agony 

More  dreadful  seems  to  sit. 

Each  moment  his  sad  spirit  seems 

In  deeper  depths  to  sink; 
He  fain  would  take  a  glass  of  wine; 

But  no !  he  may  not  drink ! 
He  mutters :  "  Wine  is  not  a  friend 

To  thought ;  and  I  must  think !  " 

O  Memory,  mother  of  the  Muse! 

How  dear  art  thou  to  each ! 
And  what  a  woe  invades  the  soul 

When  thou  art  out  of  reach! 
This  hapless  wretch  has  got  to  speak, 

And  has  forgot  his  speech. 

But  Fate  will  never  pause  for  Woe : 

And  Fate,  in  accents  grim. 
That  issue  from  the  chairman's  lips, 

Soon  makes  a  call  for  him — 
As  if  the  table  were  a  stream, 

The  faces  seem  to  swim. 

He  feels  more  like  to  drown  than  swim; 

He  clutches  at  a  chair; 
With  trembling  fingers  he  essays 

To  smooth  his  startled  hair, ' 
And  then,  with  all  his  might  and  main, 

Assumes  an  easy  air. 

He  says  he  would  have  been  prepared 

If  they  had  let  him  know; 
But  catching  here  the  chairman's  eye 

He  lets  that  statement  go, 
And  says  the  chairman  is  nis  friend, 

If  he  may  call  him  so. 

He  pauses;  and  to  pass  the  time 

Repeats  again  the  same; 
He  glows,  but  not  with  heat  produced 

By  the  right  kind  of  flame; 
For  inspiration  he  has  yearned, 

And  perspiration  came. 

Ah,  yes !  that  story  that  had  seemed 

So  humorous  to  him  erst ! 
He  tells  it,  leaving  out  the  point 

And  putting  wrong  end  first; 
Of  all  the  failures  ofthe  night, 

Methinks  this  is  the  worst ! 

The  kindly  listeners  say,  "Hear!  hear!  " 

When  he  is  most  distressed; 
And  where  his  story's  point  should  be 

As  near  as  can  be  guessed, 
They  spread  a  laugh,  like  charity, 

That  covers  all  the  rest. 

At  last  he  takes  his  seat.     But  lo! 

What  wondrous  change  is  this? 
He  smiles,  he  sips,  he  chats,  he  seems 

No  chance  of  mirth  to  miss; 
In  short,  the  late  unhappy  man 

Is  beaming  now  with  bliss! 

Unto  his  lady's  soft  remarks 

He  gayly  answers  back. 
Says  she,  "  A  dinner-speech  must  be 
A  torture,  like  the  rack !  " 
"  Oh,  no!"  says  he,  "  it's  not  so  hard, 

When  once  yon  have  the  knack!  " 
— Jtossiter  W.  Raymond  in  the  Continent. 


A  Wise  Man  of  Gotham. 

Unto  her  papa,  with  face  serene, 

Said  one  of  Gotham's  fairest  daughters; 
"What  does  this  old  expression  mean — 
This  '  casting  bread  upon  the  waters?  *" 
Her  father,  with  a  soft  caress. 
Replied  with  earnestness  surprising: 
;<  My  dear,  'tis  nothing  more  nor  less 
Than  most  judicious  advertising." 

— New  York  Morning Journal '. 


In  a  cabin  locker  for  many  a  year 

A  bottle  lay; 
And  whether  the  weather  was  fair  and  clear, 
Or  whether  the  ocean  was  rough  and  gray, 
The  bottle  had  nothing  to  care  or  fear; 
Yet  the  ship  was  an  iron  oaken  mass 
And  the  other  was  nothing  but  brittle  glass — 
A  bottle. 

Where  the  billows  rose  highest  the  storm-king  flew 

Over  the  sea; 
And  the  water  foamed  and  the  wild  winds  blew, 

While  the  mad  waves  tossed  in  a  whirling  glee, 
And  all  that  was  left  of  a  ship  and  crew 
Came,  bringing  its  message  with  silent  lips 
Of  the  perils  of  those  who  go  down  in  ships— 
A  bottle,  —Tfu  Current. 


THuwiaj  rmoii,  iYn;±iYUu  chemist,  pronounces  the 
GIANT  BAKING  POWDER  nearly  one-third  stronger 
than  any  manufactured  or  sold  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

San  Francisco,  September  24,  1883. 
H.  E.  BOTHIN,  President  Bothin  MTg  Co. : 

Dear  Sir — After  careful  and  complete  chemical  analy- 
sts of  a  can  of  Giant  Baking  Powder,  purchased  by  us  in 
open  market,  we  find  that  it  does  not  contain  alum,  acid 
phosphate,  terra  alba,  or  any  injurious  substance,  but  is  a 
pure,  healthful  Cream  Tartar  Baking  Powder,  and  as  such 
can  recommend  it  to  consumers. 

WM.  T.  WENZELL  &  CO., 
We  concur:  Analytic  Chemists. 

R.  BEVERLY  COLE,  M.  D. 
J.  L.  MEARES,  M.  D-,  Health  Officer. 
ALFRED  W.  PERRY,  M.  D.,  1  Members  of  San 
W.  A.  DOUGLASS,  M.  D-,        [  Francisco  Board 
AUG.  ALERS,  M.  D.,  )  of  Health. 

Manufactured  by 

BOTHIX   M'F'G  COMPANY, 

1 7    and    1 9   Main   Street,   San   Francisco. 

ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR  IT. 


An  Old  Soldier's 

EXPERIENCE. 

"  Calvert,  Texas, 

May  3, 1882, 
"  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  tbe 
valuable  qualities  of 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

as  a  cough  remedy. 

"  'While  with  Churchill's  army,  just  before 
the  battle  of  Vicksburg,  I  contracted  a  se- 
vere cold,  which  terminated  in  a  dangerous  . 
cough.  I  found  no  relief  till  on  our  march 
we  came  to  a  country  store,  where,  on  asking 
for  some  remedy,  I  was  urged  to  try  Ayee's 
Cherry  Pectoral. 

*'I  did  so,  and  was  rapidly  cured.  Since 
then  I  have  kept  the  Pectoral  constantly  by 
me,  for  family  use,  and  I  have  found  it  to  be 
an  invaluable  remedy  for  throat  and  lung 
diseases.  J.  W.  "Whitley." 

Thousands  of  testimonials  certify  to  the 
prompt  cure  of  all  bronchial    and  lung 

affections,  by  the  use  of  Ayee's  Cherry 
Pectoral.  Being  very  palatable,  the  young- 
est children  take  it  readily. 

PREPARED  BT 

Dr.J.C.Ayer&  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Huttpabt 

NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

3fanos 

"A  natural laxative,  superior to  ail others." 

Prof.  Macnamara,  M.D.  of  Dublin. 

"  SPEEDY, SURE, &  GENTLE." 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 
"  Relieves  the  kidneys,  unloads  the  liver, 
and  opens  the  bowels!' 

London  Medical  Record. 
Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wincglassful  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 
FOB  SALE  BY 

A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

523  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BITSIlSrKS,- 
COLLECE. 

Mo.  24  Post  Street, 

BAN  FBANCIECO,  OAL. 

Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute. 


MM 


JOU.V  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS, 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.     Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


Send  six  cents  Tor  postage  and  re- 
ceive free  a  costly  box  of  goods 
which  will  help  all,  of  either  sex, 
to  more  money  right  away  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
Fortunes  await  the  workers  absolutely  sure.  At  once  ad- 
dress TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta.  Maine. 


A  PRIZE 


MISS  TEAVER  AND  MRS.  L.  A. 
K.  CLAPPE'S 

SELECT  SCHOOL 

FOR  VOUIVG  I.AJDIES  A>"I>  tHlLDRES.', 


At    Hastings-on-Hudson,     Westchester    County,    N.    Y. 
Number  of  pupils  limited  to  fifteen.     Send  for  catalogue. 


GRAN  U  LA 

An  incomparable  Food  for  Invalids  and  Children; 

oldest  and  best  health  food  known;  delicious  as  a  diet; 
grocers  and  druggists  sell  it.     Manufactured  by 

Ol'K  HOMK  GRANVLA  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Wholesale  Agents:  HICK.OX  S:  CO.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.i  WATSON,  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Or,;  H. 
JEVNE,  Los  Angeles,  Col. 


m.  j.  burke.       (Established  1858.)       f.  h.  burke. 

MADISON  &  BURKE, 

REAL   ESTATE   AGENTS 

And  Rent  Collectors. 


ITU,  CHARGE  TAKES  OF   REAL  ESTATE. 


401    and   403   Montgomery   Street, 
3i.  W.  corner  California  St. 


„0W  READY  CIGARETTE 

"  CLOTH  OF  GOLD," 

(Straight  Mesh.) 
SWEET,    DELICATE,    AND'  MILD!! 

This  Cigarette  is  made  from  the  finest  and  most  costly 
leaf  from  that  region  of  Virginia  particularly  adapted  for 
growing  tobacco  for  Cigarettes.  Our  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  enables  us  to  secure  the  most  suital  le  kinds 
of  toba-  co  and  thus  present  this  superior  article,  with  the 
full  assurance  THAT  ITS  EQUAL  HAS  NEVER  BE- 
FORE BEEN  OFFERED.  A  hisher  grade  Cigarette 
can  not  be  produced.  We  call  particular  attention  to  the 
superior  quality  of  our  old  brands  of  Cigarettes  They 
can  not  be  surpassed. 

Twelve  First  Prize  Medals. 
Peerless  Tobacco  Works. 

H3I.  S.  KIMBALL  A  CO. 


"Bfr  TAILORING  » 

Immense  Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  St. 

»  TAILORING  » 

Cheapest  House,  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Keamy  Street. 

TO  TAILORING  » 

J.  S.  HAM),   Merchant  Tailor  and  Clothier, 
314  Kearny  Street. 


f;zf'  J_rr._j:;_I...-_  -1: 


F=AP  ER   WAREHOUSE 


4-11   413  &  415    SANSOME    ST.  5.F 

Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


ANTI-FAT. 


The  Greatest  Discovery   of  the  Age  by  an 

English  lady,  who  has,  by  close  study  and  practice,  found 
a  remedy  whereby  people  of  either  sex  can  be  reduced  in 
flesh  at  the  rate  of  five  to  seven  pounds  a  month  without 
injury  to  health  or  looks,  the  skin  on  body  and  face  retain- 
ing its  smooth  appearance.  This  treatment  strengthens 
the  nerves  and  muscles,  destroying  only  the  fat,  which  is 
simply  a  watery  fluid  in  the  tissues,  producing  gout,  rheu- 
matism, incipient  paralysis,  apoplexy,  and  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  heart.  Address-  ANTI-FAT,  office  box  1035, 
city. 


OPIUM 


1M0RPHINE  HABIT 


■  DR.  H.  H.  KANE,  of  the  DirQuincey 

■  Home,  now  olT«ra  a  Remedy  whereby 
0  can  cure  hlm-elf  quickly  and  painlessly.  Forlestirao- 

Dlalfi  nnd  endorsements  from  eminent  me'llcnl  iiien,Ac.,addresa 
K.  H.  KANK,  A.  i. ,  jI.D.,  ICO  t'olton  St.,  New  York  I  Itr. 


POTOSI  3IIXIX«   COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  County, 
Nevada.  . 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  iSth  day  of  January,  1884,  an 
assessment  (No.  14)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  Stales  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Wednesday,  the  twentieth  day  of  February,  1884, 
will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auc- 
tion, and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on 
Thursday,  the  thirteenth  dayjaf  March,  1884,  to  pay  the 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising 
and  exoenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  70,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


B5T  Notice   is  hereby   given   that  JOHJI  J. 

NEWSOM,  of  Oakland,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal.,  and  JOHN 
GASH,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  have  renewed  their  part- 
nership as  Architects,  and  that  they  comprise  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  of  NEWSOM  &  GASH. 

JOHN  J.  NEWSOM, 
JOHN  GASH. 
San  Francisco,  January  29th,  1884. 

Acknowledged  before  John  E.  Hamill,  N.  P.,  January 
30th,  1884. 

[Endorsed]  Filed  in  the  office  of  the  County  Clerk  of 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California 
this  4th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1884. 

WILLIAM  T.  SESNON,  County  Clerk. 
By  Edward  Myers,  Deputy  Clerk. 
Office,  33  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St.,  S.  F, 
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C  P.  R.  R. 


Time  Schedule,  Friday,  February   15,   1884. 


TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


*g.30  A.M. 
4.00  P.M. 

S.OO  A.M. 
3.OO  P.M. 
4.3O  P.M. 
8.00  A.M. 
♦4.30  P.M. 
S.OO  A.M. 
3.OO  P.M. 
4.OO  P.M. 
4.3O  P.M. 
7.30   A.M. 

♦4.00  P.M. 

7.30   A.M. 

4.30    P.M. 

4.OO   P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
♦5.00  P.M. 
•9.30  A.M. 

4.OO  P.M. 
S.OO  A.M. 
4.OO    P.M. 

7.30  A.M». 

IO.OO  A.M. 

3.OO  P.M. 

•5.00  P.M. 

3.OO  P.M. 

5.30  P.M. 

S.OO  A.M. 

8.00  A.M. 

8.00  A.M. 

7.30  A.M. 

8.00  A.M. 

3.OO  P.M. 

*4-00  P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 

Jto.OO  A.M. 

3.OO  P.M. 

8.00  A.M. 

9.0O  A.M. 

3.00  P.M. 

'4.30  P.M. 

3.30  P.M. 
S.OO  A.M. 
4.30    P.M. 


DESTINATION. 


.Antioch  and  Martinez. 
.Benicia.  - 


.Calistoga  and  Napa. 
!  Colfax 


i  Deming,  El  Paso  I  Express. . . 

[  and  East J  Emigrant  . 

I  Gait  and  )  via  Livermore 

I  Stockton  J  via  Martinez 

.  lone 

.  Knight's  Landing 

.Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 


I    Merced,  Madera,    I    

I  Fresno,  and  Tulare  J    

.Marysville  and  Chico 

(  Mojave,  Needles,  t  Express... 

[and  East J  Emigrant . 

.Nilesand  Haywards 


I  Ogdcn  and  I  Express 

1  East J  Emigrant 

I  Red  Bluff  1  via  Marysville. 
\  and  Tehama  1  via  Woodland.. 

.  Redding 

.Sacramento,  via  Livermore. . . 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

.Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
. .  San  Jose 


.Vallejo  . 


.Virginia  City. 
.Woodland 


12.40  P.M. 
9.10  A.M. 
6.40  p.f 


I.40 


'.M. 


IO.IO  A.M. 

*IO.IO  A.M. 

6.40  P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

8.40  P.M. 

9.IO  A.M. 

7.IO  A.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

♦12.40  P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 

g.io  p.m. 

5.40  P.M. 

•8.40  A.M. 

*I2-40  P.M. 

g.IO  A.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

g.IO  A.M. 

7.IO  A.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

3.40  P.M. 

9.40  A.M. 

*S-40  A.M. 

.8.40  P.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

6.40  P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

6.40  P.M. 

8.40  P.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 

*6.00  A.M. 

•3.40  P.M. 

$3.40  P.M. 

9.4O  A.M. 

6.40  P.M. 

*I2-40  P.M. 

8.40  P.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 

9.10  A.M. 

8.40  P.M. 

6.40  P.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  4.30  p.  m.  can  meet  Pa- 
cific Express  from  Ogden  at  Benicia;  and  that  leaving  at 
8.00  a.  m.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  the  Needles  and 
El  Paso  at  Oakland  Pier. 

•Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 


liOl AJL  FEKKY  TRAIKS  (via  Oakland  Pier). 

FROM  SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
To    EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6.3o,    7.00,    7.30,  S.oo, 

8.3O,    9.OO,    9.3O,    IO.OO,    10.30,    II.OO,    II.30,     I2.0O,      I2.3O, 
I.OO,    I.30,    2.O0,     2.3O,     3.OO,    3.3O,     4.OO,     4.30,    5.OO,    5.30, 

6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  S.oo,  9.00,  10.00,    ii.oo,  *i2.oo. 
To     FRUIT    VALE— *6.oo,    '6.30,    *y°°.    *7-3o,    «8.oo, 

♦8.30,  *3-3o,  *4-oo,  *4.3Q,  *5.oo,  *5-30,  *6.oo,  *6.30,  9.00. 
To    FRUIT   VALE    (via  Alameda)  — *9-3°  a.   m.,   6.30, 

J I  I.OO,  *IZ.OO   P.  M. 

To    ALAMEDA — *6.oo,   *6.3o,    7.00,    *7-30,    S.oo,    *8-3o, 

g.oo,  9.30,  10.00,  $10.30,  11.00,  jn.30,  12.00,  $12.30,  1.00, 

$1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,    4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 

7,00,  8.00,  9.00,   10.00,  11.00,  *I2.00. 
To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,   *6.3o,    7.00,   *7.3o,    S.oo,  *8.30, 

9.00,  $9.30,  10.00,  $10.30,   11.00,  $11.30,   12.00,  i.oo,  2.00, 

3.00,  4.00,  4.30,    5.00,  5.30,    6.00,  6.30,    7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

10.00,  11.00,  *i2.oo. 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  $8.oo, 

*8.30,  9.00,  10.00,    11.00,    $1.00,    2.00,    3.00,    4.00,  *4-30, 

5.00,  *5-30,  6.00,  *6.30,  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From    FRUIT    VALE— *6.23,    *6.53,    *7.23,   *7.53,  *8.23) 

•8.53,    '9.23,  *io.2i,    *4-23,    *4-53«    *5-23.    *5-53.    *6-=3. 

•6.53,  7-25.  9-50- 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5-i5,  *5-45.   *6-45> 

t9-15i  *3-i5- 
From  EAST    OAKLAND— '5.30,  *6.oo,    6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

8.00,  8.30,    9.00,   9.30,    10.00,     10.30,    11.00,   11.30,   12. oo, 

12.30,  1.00,   1.30,  2.00,  2,30,  3.00,   3-30,   4.00,   4.30,  5.00, 

5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7-S7»8-57.  9-57.   IO-57- 
From   BROADWAY,  Oakland— *5-37.  *6-o7,  6.37,  7.07, 

7.37,  8.07,    8.37,    9.07,   9.37,    10.07,    10.37,    11.07,    «-37. 

12.07,   I2'37>  I-°7»  I-37.  2-°7>  =-37.  3-°7«  3-37.  4-°7>  4-37. 

5-°7t  5-37i  6-°7.  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 
From    ALAMEDA — *5-22,  *5-52,   *6.22,  6.52,  *7-22,  7.52, 

*8.22,  8.52,  g.22,  9.52,  $10.22,  10.52,  $11.22,  n.52,  $12.22, 

12.52,  $1.22,    I.52,    2.52,  3.22,    3.52,    4-22,    4.52,    5.22,    5-52, 
6.22,    6.52;    7.52,    8.52,    9.52,    IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— *5. 15,  *5-45>  *6-i5i  6-45.  *7-I5>  7-45. 

*8.i5,    8.45.    t9-i5.    9-45.     $10-15.    IO-45.    t«.i5>    «-45i 

12.45,  i-45»  2.45,  3.45,  4.15,  4-45.  5-*5i  5-45.  6.15,   6-45. 

7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10,45. 
From    WEST    BERKELEY— *5.45,    *6.i5,    6.45,    *7.i5, 

7-45*  8.45,    $9.15,    9.45,    10.45,    ti2-45»    MS  1    2-45.  3-45. 

4-45.  *5-i5.  5-45.  *S.i5.  6.45,  *7-i5- „_^_ 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN    FRANCISCO— *7-i5.  9-*5>  ti.15,  1.15,  3.1; 

5-i5- 
From  OAKLAND— *6. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  12-I5.  2.15,  4.15. 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


$  Sundays  only. 


"  Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  S:  Co.,  Jew- 
elers, 101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


OTIie  Buyers'  Guide  is  is- 
sued March  and  Sept.,  each, 
year:  216  pages,  8£xllJ 
inches,  with  over  3s30O 
illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gives  whole- 
sale prices  direct  to  coiisumers  on  all  goods 
for  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluable  books  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  ma? 
kets  of  the  world.  We  will  mall  a  copy 
Free  to  anv  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage — 7  cents.    Let  us  hear  from  you, 

Eespectfully, 
MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO- 

227  &  239  Wabash  Avenue,  Cnicago,  ILL 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.      Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

Fr.VERAL  DIRECTORS, 

IIS  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 
Church.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

J.  R.  COWEN.            D.  H.  SCHUYLER.           J.    W.  FOR  :  ER, 
Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


OUfHEiFACin 


BROAD  WAUttE. 

WOTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Comuieuciug  Snnday,  November   11,  1883, 

And  until  further  notice,  passenger  trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend 
Street,  betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows: 


t6.5"o  A.M. 

S.30    A.M. 
IO.4O    A.M. 

*3-3°  P-M- 

4.25    P.M. 

*5.io  P.M. 

6.3O    P.M. 


B.30  A.M. 
IO.4O  A.M. 
*3-30    P.M. 

4.25    P-M- 


DESTINATION. 


.San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and. 
Menlo  Park 


.  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and . . 
. . .  Principal  Way  Stations 


10.40  a.m.     ..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. .     *io.o2  a.m 
^3.30  p-m Salinas,  and  Monterey...  5.55  p.m. 


6.35  A.M. 
*8.io  A.M. 

9.03    A.M. 
*IO,02    A.M. 

3.36  P.M. 

t4.59  p.m. 
5-55  *""• 


9.03    A.M. 

'iO.OZ    A.M. 

3.36    P.M. 


.  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos. 


10.40  A.M. 
*3-30  P.M. 


.  .Watsonville,  Soquel,  Aptos.. 
(Camp  Capitola)  &  Santa  Cruz, 
broad  gauge,  no  change  of  cars 


3.40  a.m.  J  ..Soledad  and  Way  Stations..  |       5.55  p.m. 


*  Sundays  excepted.       t  Sundays  only  (sportsmen's  train). 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
which  connect  with  S.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  Paraiso  and 
Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION    TICKETS  - 
Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday — good  to  return  on  Monday 
— to  Santa  Clara  or   San  Jose,  $2.30;  to  Gilroy,  $4.00;  to 
Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00,  and  to  principal  points  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  San  Jose". 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &:  Tkt,  Agt. 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Division  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


TIME  TABLE. 

Commencing  Monday,  January   21st,  1884, 

and  until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  fol- 
lows : 
For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via   San   Quentin  Ferry)— iio.15, 

"11.15  A-  M*i  *4-5°t  tj.oo  p.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito   Ferry) — t7.oo,  *a.2o  a.  m.,   tiz.30,  *3-2o, 

*5-3°>  *5-30  P-  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin   Ferry) — *8.oo, 

■  8.50  A.  M-,  *i2.30,  13.35  p.  U. 
(Via  Saucelito  Ferry)— 16. 40,  *6-5o,  *o.i5  a.  m.,  ti2.oo 

m.,  *2.5o,  t5.r0  p.  M.  *  Week  Days.  t  Sundays. 


For   SAUCELITO   (Week    Days)  — 9.20  a.   m.,    i.i 

3-2Q,  5.30  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 7.00,  10.00  a.  m.,  12.30,  2,00,  5.30  p.  m. 
From   SAUCELITO   (Week   Days)  —  7.45,  10.00  a.m 
I2.00  M.,  3.50  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 7.45,  11.00  a.  m.,  1.05,  3.15,  6.10  p.  m. 
Extra  trip — From  Saucelito,  on  Saturday  at  6.15  p.  M. 


11.15  A.  M.  Daily,  Sudays  excepted  (via  San  Quen- 
tin Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan  Mills  and 
Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan  Mills  ar- 
rives in  S.  F.  at  1.45  p.  m.) 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days  for  Stewart's' Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino  City,  Caspar,   Noyo,  Kibesil- 
lah,  Westport,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY   TO    MONDAY    EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing  Monday:    Fairfax,   $1;    Camp  Taylor,  $2;    Point 
Reyes,  $2.50;  Tomales,  $3.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
7.00  A.  M,  from  Saucelito  Ferry,  Excursion  Train  every 

Sunday  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning,  arrives  in   San   Francisco   (via  Saucelito  Ferry) 

6.50  P.  M. 
Fares   for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1;    Camp  Taylor,  $1.75; 

Point  Reyes,  $2. 

DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.     Gen'l  Pass.  6:  Ticket  Agent. 
GENERAL  OFFICES,  40S   CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


BOUND  VOLUMES     . 

of 

THE    ARGONAUT. 


Vols.  I,  II,   III,   IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  X, 
XI,  Xn,  and  XIII. 


Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business 
Office,  No.  213  Dupont  Street. 


WASTED. 


Back   Numbers  of  Tbe  Argonaut. 


Vol.  IV,  No.  4:  Vol.  XII, -No.  0.— We  »ill  pay  twenty- 
five  cents  each  for  either  of  these  numbers  at  the  Business 
Office  of  this  paper. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

Dealer  in  House,  Steam,  Foundry,  and 

CUMBERLAND    COAL, 

ENGLISH  COKE  AM)  PIG  IRON, 

120  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

FOR  JAPAN   AND  CHINA 

Leave  Wharf  corner    First   and    Brannan  Streets,  at    19 
o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA    AND    HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with   steamers    for  Shanghai. 

From  San  Froncisco  for 
Steamer  1884.  HONGKONG. 

ARABIC Sunday,  February  10th. 

OCEANIC Saturday,  March  8th. 

ARABIC Saturday,  April  26th. 

OCEANIC .Tuesday,  May   27th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 

Oceanic March  8 

City  of  Kio  de  Janeiro Mareli  3  7 

At  12  o'clock  M.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 

(jranada Slarcli  1 

At  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  for 
MAZATLAN,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPERICO,  SAN 
JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA,  ACAJUTLA,  LA  LIBER- 
TAD,  and  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

Tickets  to  and  from   Europe  by  any  line  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  rates  ;  also  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports. 

For  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY, 
Anstralia Friday,  March  14 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 
Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.  M.,  on  March  3d,  nth,  19th,  and  27th,  and  every 
eighth  day  thereafter.  The  first  steamer  of  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

&For   PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &   N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  day — a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  M. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,    General   Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.       N.  W.  SPAULDING.       J.   PATTERSON. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 

£^-,J«A5;ruW<vaJW^4^^ 


17  and  19  FREMONT   STREET,  SAN    FRANCISCO. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOK    GARDENS,    MILLS,     MINES,     t'.'M     TIKI 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GTTTA  PERCHA  AND  RVBBEB 

MANVEACTKRING  COMPANT. 

Carbollzed  Rubber  Hose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  "  A  "  Rubber  Hose, 
Rubber  Hose,  (Competition,)  Suction  Hose, 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire-Encine 
Hose,  Carbollzed  "  Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 

VALVES,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER 


FACTORY   ON  THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER. 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,  Les§ee. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  tlie  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  In  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and 
Earthquake-proof.  It  has  Five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The 
ventUation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess froni  broad,  light  corridors.  The  cen- 
tral court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light, 
Its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies, 
its  carriage- way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is 
a  feature  iiitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant is  the  Finest  in  the  city. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


It  is  inevitable  that  an  idyl  put  upon  the  stage 
should  become  coarsened  and  thickened,  and  lose 
Ihe  fragility  of  its  loveliness. 

The  love  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet  "  was  an  idyl, 
but  it  became  so  strongly  tinctured  with  climate 
that  it  passed  into  the  realm  of  heroic  passion, 
and  became  a  tragedy.  But  the  love  of  "  Paul 
and  Virginia  "  was  purely  idyllic  to  the  end,  and 
might  have  belonged  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  be- 
fore the  orchard  was  planted. 

One  thinks  of  them  always  as  rambling  in  the 
forest  under  their  leaf  parasol,  or  swinging  lov- 
ingly together  in  their  vine-twined  swing.  The 
floating  draperies  of  Virginia  arc  of  most  reveal- 
ing gauze,  and  Paul's  garment  is  barely  worth  a 
mention.  Paul  is  a  stripling,  and  Virginia  a 
child,  with  the  freedom  of  the  forest  in  their  bear- 
ing and  the  innocence  of  heaven  in  their  faces. 

With  this  fanciful,  gauzy,  leafy,  pastoral  idea 
in  one's  mind,  it  is  rather  disconcerting  to  find 
that  the  libretto  has  converted  the  pretty  little 
tale  into  a  sort  of  idealized  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cab- 
in." Eva  has  grown  up  instead  of  going  to  heav- 
en, and  has  found  a  lover  on  a  neighboring  plan- 
tation. Domingo  is  Uncle  Tom,  Meala  is  Cassy, 
St.  Croix  is  Simon  Legree. 

The  locality  has  been  shifted  from  the  island  of 
Martinique  of  the  old  story  to  an  island  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  a  necessity  of  the  times,  to  give 
the  picture  the  necessary  distance  and  perspective. 

When  the  Queen  of  Tahiti  passed  through  San 
Francisco,  a  month  ago,  she  electrified  the  report- 
ers by  expressing  herself  as  elegantly  in  English 
as  she  did  fluently  in  French.  There  is  not  much 
unexplored  territory  left  for  the  romancers,  ex- 
cepting on  the  coast  of  Africa,  when  a  Tahitian, 
crowned  though  she  be,  is  a  linguist  and  a  lady. 
As  we  are  in  a  way  neighbors  of  the  Tahitians, 
the  day  may  not  be  distant  when  the  South  Seas 
will  be  overrun  with  Mills  Seminary  graduates. 
Meantime,  idyls  have  nowhere  to  flourish  except 
upon  the  inhospitable  coast  of  Africa;  and  the 
story  bore  the  transplanting  right  hardily. 

It  ceases  to  be  an  idyl  and  becomes  an  opera,  a 
vastly  different  affair;  and,  being  unlike  the  usual 
opera,  it  is  perhaps  happily  particularized  as  a 
"  love  lyric." 

The  music  did  not  hit  the  popular  taste.  In 
fact,  the  popular  taste  is  having  a  very  hard  time 
of  it.  First,  it  graduated  from  the  prejudice  that 
it  was  putting  on  airs  to  really  like  Italian  opera. 
Then,  just  as  it  became  reconciled  to — even  appre- 
ciative of— the  tuneful  Verdi  and  his  compatriots, 
Italian  music  went  out  of  style,  and  the  deep  and 
wonderful  harmonies  of  German  music  came  in. 
Then  the  Frenchmen,  not  to  be  outdone,  took  to 
writing  operas,  and  the  popular  taste  finds  itself 
in  an  international  stew.  Gounod  it  raves  over, 
Ambroise  Thomas  it  accepts — for  "  Mignon  "  is 
not  really  popular — but  Victor  Masse  it  will  have 
none  of,  at  least  at  one  hearing. 

But  the  popular  taste  is  a  pig-headed  animal, 
and  in  its  liking  for  the  old  tunes  it  has  even  re- 
quested Emma  Abbott  to  sing  the  "  Swanee 
Ribber."  It  will  listen  patiently  to  this  hybrid 
tune  of  no-land,  and  fail  to  see  the  musical  beau- 
lies  of  the  barbaric  chant  in  the  bamboitla  chorus, 
or  the  fantastic  characteristic  music  of  the  negroes 
throughout  the  opera  of  "  Paul  and  Virginia." 

It  will  cheer  Mrs.  Seguin  to  the  echo  for  the 
low  notes  which  she  is  forcing  to  destruction  in 
Meala's  dramatic  moireau,  the  song  of  warning; 
but  it  is  the  forced  notes  they  applaud,  and  not  the 
dramatic  fire  with  she  undoubtedly  singsit.  Out 
upon  the  popular  taste !  There  has  been  more 
unintelligent  and  utterly  idiotic  criticism  passed 
upon  the  Abbott  season  by  the  people  who  yet 
crowded  the  theatre  night  after  night,  than  the 
same  people  have  ever  before  managed  to  acquit 
themselves  of  in  the  history  of  amusement. 

Whatever  have  been  its  excellences,  whatever 
its  defects,  in  the  length  of  its  repertoire  a'nd  the 
satisfaction  of  its  ensemble,  it  has  been  a  brief 
musical  education,  and  will  help  us  all  to  greater 
enjoyment  of  the  musical  feast  that  is  to  come. 

The  old  operas  have  been  restored  to  a  pleasant 
familiarity,  and  within  the  week  we  have  two  ab- 
solutely new  t»  us.  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  is  an 
opera  which  Gounod  himself  considers  to  equal 
his  "  Faust  "  in  parts.  Fortunately,  no  one  else 
will  ever  agree  with  him,  It  sings,  and  is  rhythmic 
with  the  music  of  Gounod,  but  dramatically  it  is 
badly  arranged,  though  it  adheres  as  closely  as 
r   <y  be  to  the  great  tragedy, 

ia    Abbott  exhibits  more  tragic  force  in  it 

-lie  has  shown  before,  if  she  may  ever  be 

■  io  be  forcible;  but  it  is  emphatically  the  ten- 


or's opera.  Every  one  is  pretty  thoroughly  elided 
excepting  the  two  principals;  and,  of  the  two,  Ro- 
meo most  constantly  holds  the  stage.  As  Castle 
is  the  Romeo,  the  effect  is  dissatisfying.  He  is  a 
good,  useful  member  of  a  company,  but  his  first 
defect  as  a  tenor  is  that  there  is  no  music  in  his 
voice.  He  is  a  good  traditional  operatic  actor; 
but  the  passionate  young  Veronese  did  not  love 
by  tradition,  and  the  mechanical  Castle  is  the  gir- 
dle of  the  earth  short  of  being  Romeo.  However, 
"  Le  roi  est  mort.  Vive  le  roi !  "  The  season  of 
pleasure  is  sung  away  and  the  season  of  enchant- 
ment is  to  set  in. 

Etelka  Gerster  is  as  perspicuously  advertised 
for  the  first  week  as  the  most  exigent  of  ticket- 
buyers  could  desire.  It  is  a  favorite  caprice  of 
singers  to  resurrect  an  opera  which  has  sunken 
into  comparative  oblivion  and  make  it  popular. 
Patti  has  so  resurrected  "  Semiramide,"  which 
was  forgotten  for  all  but  its  overture;  and  Gers- 
ter stands  sponsor  for  "  L'Elisir  d'Amore."  She 
sings  her  three  great  roles  in  the  first  week,  Lu- 
cia, Adina,  and  Amina.  What  could  one  ask 
more?  And  there  is  more  than  a  whisper,  there 
is  something  very  like  a  certainty  that  the  great 
diamond  diva  is  to  follow,  that  the  all-conquer- 
ing Patti  will  sing  in  the  second  week. 

Fortunately  for  the  public  there  is  a  week's  in- 
terval in  this  musical  madness,  during  which  time 
the  drama  may  lift  its  diminished  head. 

Sara  Jewett's  opening  night  falls  opportunely 
within  this  week.  With  her  departure  from  New 
York  set  in  the  annual  hegira.  All  good  New 
York  actors  now  come  to  San  Francisco  to  get 
cool  and  draw  summer  salaries.  Miss  Jewett's 
coming  is  in  advance  of  the  season,  since  she  is 
no  longer  a  New  York  actress,  but  a  star.  Every 
one  will  be  glad  to  see  the  dramatic  season  thus 
auspiciously  'inaugurated.  No  actress  who  ever 
came  here  left  behind  her  a  pWsanter  impression 
than  Sara  Jewett;  an  impression  which  was 
perhaps  quite  apart  from  her  connection  with  the 
Union  Square  Company,  popular  as  that  little 
band  of  people  have  always  been.  Her  individu- 
ality was  marked  even  among  them,  and  every- 
thing that  she  did  had  the  touch  of  an  intellect- 
ual excellence  most  unusual  upon  the  stage. 

It  is  strange  that  it  should  be  so.  A  player 
feeds  and  lives  upon  the  work  and  thoughts  of 
other  men.  The  words  of  other  men  are  con- 
stantly upon  his  lips.  These  words  are  carefully 
thought  out  by  the  least  distinguished  writer  that 
he  studies,  to  say  nothing  of  the  grand  diction 
of  the  masters. 

One  would  think,  by  the  simple  natural  process 
of  absorption,  an  actor  would  become  possessed 
of  the  richest  and  most  inexhaustible  vocabulary, 
and  of  a  delicate  intellectual  perception  which 
would  infallibly  convey  itself  to  an  audience. 
When  one  considers  that  on  the  top  of  all  this  it 
is  an  actor's  duty  to  study  elocution  down  to  the 
last  refinement  of  sound,  and  to  the  subtilest 
possibility  of  a  rhetorical  pause,  what  mangling 
of  their  ait  is  this  they  give  us! 

In  the  opera  of  "  Paul  and  Virginia,"  one  of 
the  minor  principals  executed  three  lines  with 
this  punctuation : 

"  And  I  have  lost  ala:.. 
By  death  him. 
Whom  I  culled  husband. 
And  from  those  proud  relations,  I. 
Once  defied  I  no  longer. 
Expect  either  pardon  or  help." 

Three  times  within  a  week  I  have  heard  some- 
one on  the  stage  adjure  God  to  "gy-ard"  some- 
body, and  they  have  dared,  with  changeless, 
smileless  face,  to  call  His  blue  canopy  a  "ske-y." 
A  gentleman  in  the  Grand  Opera  Company  last 
week  seriously  mentioned  the  "  regyard  "  he  en- 
tertained for  some. 

As  the  gentleman  is  to  be  transferred  to  the 
California  this  week,  under  that  curious  system 
of  hawking  the  same  stars  around  to  the  different 
priced  theatres,  I  hope  he  has  discovered  that 
there  is  no  precedent  for  this  class  of  pronuncia- 
tion, except  in  the  moulh  of  "  The  Crushed  Tra- 
gedian." 

Miss  Jeffreys-Lewis  is  to  be  the  star  at  the 
California,  and  from  her  apparently  exhaustless 
bag  of  plays  she  now  draws  "Article  47,"  a 
play  to  which  she  has  come  by  gradual  growth. 

The  company  is  to  be  reinforced,  the  principal 
member  of  the  reinforcement  being  Miss  Phoebe 
Davies,  a  very  engaging  little  actress,  who  has 
been  too  much  and  too  long  in  retirement.  What 
blindness  is  it,  indeed,  which  keeps  this  class  of 
actress  out  of  sight,  while  Miss  Davenport  weak- 
ens Shakespeare  himself? 

Every  one  to  his  taste.  There  were  found  those 
to  wander  from  the  opera  itself  to  the  Bush  Street 
Theatre,  to  see  Wanratta  robe  and  disrobe,  and 
disport  himself  generally  upon  a  wire  with  as 
much  apparent  comfort  as  though  he  stood  upon 
an  acre  of  ground ;  or  to  view  a  whole  family 
whirling  upon  bicycles  with  as  much  ease  as  the 
royal  family  of  England  frolic  on  their  tricycles; 
or  to  sec  a  pretty  3'oung  woman,  in  a  green  dress, 
who  has  not  yet  grown  out  of  her  skipping-rope. 
No  one  has  yet  lived  long  enough  to  have  wholly 
put  by  childish  things.  BETSY  B. 

■     ■  ...-■♦■ — 

The  Minstrels  at  the  Standard  Theatre  have 
brought  out  a  number  of  new  specialties  this  week. 


A  telegram  has  been  received  by  Messrs.  Tay- 
lor and  Nathal,  from  Manager  Mapleson,  to  the 
effect  that  Madame  Patti  will  positively  come  to 
this  city  with  Her  Majesty's  Opera  Company. 
The  following  is  the  programme  for  the  first  week: 
Monday,  March  10 — Bellini's  opera,  "La  Son- 
nambula" — Elvino,  Signor  Vicini;  Conte  Rodol- 
fo,  Signor  Cherubini;  Lisa,  Mile.  Valerga;  Ales- 
sio,  Signor  Rinaldini;  Amina,  Mme.  Etelka 
Gerster.  Wednesday,  March  12 —  Donizetti's 
opera,  "  Elisir  d'Amore  "  —  Nemorino,  Signor 
Vicini;  Belcore,  Signor  Lombardelli;  Dulcamara, 
Signor  Caracciolo;  Gianetta,  Mile.  Valerga; 
Adina,  Mme.  Etelka  Gerster.  Friday,  March  14 
— Verdi's  opera,  "Rigoletto" — II  Duca,  Signor 
Anton;  Rigoletto,  Signor  Galassi;  Sparafucile, 
Signor  Lombardelli;  Monterone,  Signor  Cheru- 
bini; Maddalena,  Mile.  Bianchi  Fiorio;  Giovan- 
na,  Mile.  Valerga;  Gilda,  Mme.  Nordica.  Mati- 
nee, Saturday,  March  15 — Verdi's  opera,  "La 
Traviata" — Alfredo,  Signor  Vicini;  Medico,  Sig- 
nor Lombardelli;  Gastone,  Signor  Rinaldini; 
Germont,  Signor  Galassi;  Annina,  Mile.  Va- 
lerga; Violetta,  Mme.  Etelka  Gerster. 


*  George  M.  Robinson,  the  heavy-weight  cham- 
pion of  the  Olympic  Club,  has  signed  a  contract  to 
meet  John  L.  Sullivan,  the  Boston  champion,  in 
a  glove-match  under  the  Marquis  of  Queensbury 
rules.  Robinson  has  many  friends  who  express  a 
belief  in  his  ability  to  stand  up  for  four  rounds 
before  the  pugilist.  The  Olympic  Club  has  once 
before  furnished  an  amateur  athlete  who  was  able 
to  cope  with  a  professional  pugilist — the  late 
Charles  Bennett,  who  once  gave  Jem  Mace  a 
square  knock-dowrn.  The  match  is  not  for  a 
stake,  as  the  law  forbids  it.  Robinson  lakes  one 
third  of  the  net  receipts,  and  Sullivan  two-thirds. 
It  will  take  place  on  Thursday  next.  Robinson 
has  left  for  Stagg's  Ocean  View  House,  and  will 
remain  there  until  the  day  of  the  encounter. 


The  Mardi  Gras  festival  took  place  last  Tues- 
day night.  It  was  modeled  after  the  celebrations 
at  New  Orleans,  and  the  partial  success  of  the 
first  festival,  which  took  place  last  year,  encour- 
aged the  promoters  to  repeat  the  affair.  There 
was  a  procession  with  fifteen  "floats,"  together 
with  a  large  number  of  maskers.  The  only  thing 
which  marred  the  beauty  of  the  occasion  was  an 
absence  of  sufficient  illumination.  The  ball  was 
very  largely  attended,  and  was  what  young  men 
about  town  call  "a  lively  affair." 


Monday  evening  "Louis  XI."  was  played  at 
the  California  Theatre  for  the  benefit  of  the  ush- 
ers. Tuesday  "  King  Lear  "  was  played.  On 
Wednesday  Mr.  Sheridan  appeared  as  Iago  to 
Mr.  Aveling's  Othello.  Thursday,  "  Richard 
III."  was  produced,  and  will  be  repeated  this 
evening.  Friday  Mr.  Sheridan  received  a  fare- 
well benefit  in  "  The  Marble  Heart."  This  after- 
noon he  will  appear  in  "  Louis  XI." 
*-♦_ 

The  Abbott  Opera  Company  appeared  in  "  Paul 
and  Virginia"  Monday  and  Friday  nights,  and 
will  produce  the  same  opera  at  to-day's  matinee; 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet  "  was  sung  Wednesday  night; 
"  Mignon  "  on  Friday;  and  "  Martha  "  on  Thurs- 
day. To-night  "The  Bohemian  Girl"  will  be 
produced,  and  to-morrow — the  farewell  perform- 
ance— "II  Trovatore." 


An  American  critic  having  charged  Mr.  Irving 
with  anachronism  in  permitting  members  of  his 
company  to  appear  in  the  play  of  "  Louis  XL"  in 
high-heeled  shoes,  G.  A.  Sala  has  been  consult- 
ing the  authorities  on  the  subject,  and  finds  the 
charge  to  be  well  founded.  High-heeled  shoes 
did  not  come  in  until  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  a 
hundred  years  after  Louis  XL 


Mr.  Charles  H.  Robertson,  of  London,  will 
give  the  first  of  a  series  of  dramatic  recitals,  at 
B'nai  B'rith  Hall,  Wednesday  evening,  March 
19th,  the  subject  of  which  will  be  "  Poets  and 
Humorists.  The  programme  will  appear  next 
week. 


On  Monday  evening  next  Muldoon  and  Bauer 
will  have  a  wrestling  contest  at  the  Mechanics'  Pa- 
vilion. Muldoon  is  in  training  at  Mayfield,  and 
Bauer  actively  getting  into  condition. 


This  evening  there  will  be  given  a  Grand  Prize 
Masquerade  Ball  at  the  Mechanics*  Pavilion,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  sufferers  by  the  Ohio  floods. 
The  tickets  are  fifty  cents  each. 


Miss  Jeffreys-Lewis  will  appear  at  the  Califor- 
nia Theatre  next  week  in  "Article  47."  The 
proceeds  ot  the  first  night's  performance  will  go  to 
aid  the  Women's  Hospital. 


Leavilt 's  European  Specialty  Company  has 
been  playing  to  good  houses  during  the  past  week. 
There  will  be  an  entire  change  of  programme  next 
week. 


THE    ELDER    DUMAS. 
Reminiscences  of  the  Great  Romance  Writer. 

In  a  Naples  letter  to  the  London  Times  a  wri- 
ter gives  some  reminiscences  of  Alexandre  Du- 
mas the  elder.  One  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 
"  The  kindness — nay  weakness — of  his  heart  ex- 
posed him  to  being  constantly  victimized."  "He 
can  not  keep  money,"  said  a  mutual  friend.  "  I 
brought  him  recently  a  handful  of  notes,  and  he 
gave  them  all  away  to  some  poor  woman,  who 
told  a  most  pitiful  story  to  him,  and  now  he  is 
leaving  Naples  for  a  short  time  and  wants  money, 
and  I  know  not  where  to  get  it."  "  I  am  writing 
against  time  this  morning,"  said  he  one  morning 
to  an  early  caller,  "and  doing  extra  work,  and 
this  extra  work  is  for  an  object  I  have  in  view. 
You  know  about  our  conscription?  Well,  in 
Brittany  there  is  a  protege  of  mine.  He  happens 
to  be  in  Paris  now.  Once  on  a  time,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  sea,  I  heard  a  fisher  lad  playing  a  vio- 
lin, and  it  was  music.  The  boy's  hands  were  stiff 
with  net-dragging,  and  the  fingers  cut  to  the  bone 
with  the  tugging  of  ropes;  but  still  I  knew  the 
lad  had  talent.  I  have  been  taking  care  of  that 
boy  for  five  years,  and  interested  the  Cure  and 
the  Prefect  in  his  department.  His  talent  devel- 
oped. He  was  the  wonder  of  the  country.  Some 
of  my  friends  paid  his  expenses  to  Paris.  A  week 
ago  he  was  thought  worthy  of  becoming  a  pupil 
of  the  Conservatoire.  Auber  says  he  has  genius. 
But  then  came  the  wretched  conscription,  and  a 
week  ago  he  drew  an  unlucky  number,  and  unless 
we  can  find  some  one  to  take  his  place  he  will 
have  to  go  to  Africa.  It  is  a  bagatelle  of  six  thou- 
sand francs.  I  am  good  for  one  thousand  francs 
— that's  the  overwork  of  three  days.  I  have  prom- 
ises of  one  thousand  francs  more — that's  two;  but 
where  the  devil  will  I  get  the  rest?  "  Just  then  a 
servant  brought  in  a  note.  Dumas  read  it  through, 
his  face  beaming  with  smiles.  "  Good,  good !  "  he 
cried.  "A  Russian  friend  buys  a  picture  of  mine 
for  three  thousand  francs,  worth  five  thousand 
francs.  We  only  want  one  thousand  francs  more. 
But  I  am  stranded.  The  money  must  be  had  to- 
day, or  it  will  bring  an  extra  expense.  I  wasted 
half  yesterday  in  trying  to  postpone  the  business 
for  only  a  couple  of  days,  but  the  Minister  of  War 
is  obdurate." 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  offer  some  sugges- 
tions which  I  believed  would  raise  the  other  one 
thousand  francs.  This  would  entail  some  slight 
labor  of  an  autographical  character  on  Alexandre 
Dumas.  Dumas  rushed  from  his  desk,  took  me 
in  his  arms,  kissed  me,  then  opened  his  door,  hus- 
tled me  out,  and  said :  "Do  not  waste  a  moment ; 
I  expect  you  back  in  an  hour."  "It  can  not  be 
done  in  an  hour ;  give  me  three,  and  I  think  I  can 
doit,"  I  replied.  "I  will  wait  for  you;  I  will 
not  budge  until  you  return." 

I  had  not  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  the 
money  among  the  American  colony;  and  about 
six  o'clock  I  hurried  up  to  the  entresol  where  Du- 
mas was  living.  He  came  himself  to  the  door.  I 
struck  my  hand  against  my  pocket,  which  gave 
out  the  clink  of  coin.  I  was  embraced  the  second 
time.  On  the  mantelpiece  I  piled  up  the  money, 
which  was  principally  in  gold  and  silver. 

"  Not  there,  not  there,"  cried  Alexandre  Dumas, 
"for  whatever  money  is  put  there  is  common 
property  for  my  friends.  A  score  of  needy  men 
would  come  in — there  are  so  many  needy  people 
in  Paris  just  before  dinner — who  might  be  hun- 
gry, and  seeing  the  money  there  would  help  them- 
selves, and  I  couldn't  deny  them.  By  eight 
o'clock  there  would  not  be  a  sou  left.  I  wouldn't 
have  the  heart  to  say  no.  Somehow  charity  has 
no  definite  object.  It  must  be  universal,  but  in 
this  case  I  must  be  prudence  itself;"  and  saying 
this,  he  took  up  the  money  and  locked  it  in  a 
drawer  in  his  writing-desk.  I  had  no  trouble  in 
obtaining  from  Dumas  the  autographs  he  had 
promised.  He  wrote  a  whole  series  of  charming 
letters  to  my  friends  as  a  return  for  their  liberality. 

The  young  Breton  fisherman  was  fully  worthy 
of  Dumas's  kindness.  He  became  a  distinguished 
violinist,  and  might  have  made  a  mark  in  the 
world  had  he  lived,  but  he  died  before  his  patron. 
Dumas  was  prodigal  to  a  degree,  was  careless  in 
money  matters,  but  with  him  "charity  shall  cover 
a  multitude  of  sins."  His  was  the  kindest  heart 
that  ever  beat. 


Next  Monday  night  Miss  Sara  Jewett  will 
open  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre,  supported  by  Harry 
Lee,  in  "  That  Man,"  Celia  Logan's  new  play. 


CCCXI.  —  Bill     of  Fare    for    Six   Persons,    Sunday 
March  z,  1884. 
Crab  Soup. 
Broiled  Snipe.     Potato  Croquettes. 
Asparagus.     Cold  Slaw. 
Fillet  of  Beef  with  Mushrooms. 
Cabinet  Pudding. 
Apples,  Oranges,  Japanese  Persimmons,  and  Pears. 
Cabinet  Pi/dding. — Butter  a  mold  well;  line  the  bot- 
tom with  raisins  and  with  citron  cut  in  fancy  shapes ;  cover 
this  with  pieces  of  cake,  then  more  raisins  and  citron,  alter- 
nating with   the  cake    until  the  mold  is  full   to  within  an 
inch  and  a  half  of  the  top.     Mix  in  a  bowl  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  sugar  and  the  yelks  of  three  eggs   until  they  are  a 
cream  i  then  mix  in  slowly  a  pint  of  milk  just  brought  to  the 
boiling  point.     Pour  this  over  the  cake  and  fruit  in   the 
mold.     Put  this  into  a  pan  of  cold  water,  so  that  the  water 
may  cover  one-third  of  the  mold.     Set  it  over  the  fire  until 
the  water  boils;  then  put  the  whole  into  the  oven  to  bake 
an  hour.     Serve  with  wine  sauce. 
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REJECTED    ADDRESSES. 
Their  Wanderings  and  their  Resting-Place. 
BlGGSVILLE,  MO.,    August  IOth,   1883. 

Editor  of  The  Century: 

Dear  Sir:  I  enclose  to  your  very  valuable  mag- 
azine a  little  thing  dashed  off  in  a  moment  of  po- 
etic fancy,  and  I  call  it  a  "  Sonnet  on  a  Bonnet," 
and  my  friends  have  all  advised  me  to  send  it  to 
your  periodical.  I  thought  of  allowing  the  Biggs- 
ville  Weekly  Chronicle  to  publish  it,  hut  it  is  so 
good,  at  least  my  friends  say  so,  that  I  thought  I 
would  give  you  a  chance.  I  hope  you  will  not 
thinlc  it  immodest  in  me  to  write  you  so  long  a 
letter,  but  I  suppose  you  are  used  to  receiving 
communications  from  authors.  Please  send  the 
money  to  Yours  truly, 

Winnifred  Wise  Jenks. 
[Poem  enclosed.] 

Office  of  the  Century, 

New  York,  August  21,  18S3. 
The  editor  desires  to  express  his  thanks  for  hav- 
ing been  allowed  to  examine  the  manuscript 
which  he  respectfully  returns,  and  regrets  that  he 
does  not  find  it  entirely  available  for  use  in  The 
Century  at  the  present  time.  He  must  be  par- 
doned for  neglecting  to  explain  in  detail  the  rea- 
sons why  this  manuscript  is  not  available,  since 
the  large  number  of  similar  packages  received 
daily  render  this  impossible.  The  simple  fact  of 
refusal  does  not  imply  any  adverse  judgment  as 
to  the  literary  excellence  of  the  article,  but  is 
merely  a  statement  of  the  fact  that  it  can  not  be 
used  at  the  present  time. 

Editor  of  The  Century, 

Per  C. 
N.  B. — No  MSS.  returned  when  stamps  are  not 
enclosed, 

[Poem  enclosed.] 

BlGGSYILLE,  Mo.,  August  27,  1883. 
Editor  Harper's  Magazine: 

Dear  Sir:  I  enclose  you  a  slight  child  of  my  po- 
etic brain,  which  I  have  been  led  to  believe  was 
eminently  fitted  for  the  columns  of  your  very  val- 
uable magazine.  I  call  it  a  "  Sonnet  to  a  Bon- 
net," and  my  friends  have  advised  me  to  send  it 
to  you.  Please  peruse  it  at  your  leisure  and  in- 
sert it,  if  it  is  worthy  of  publication.  Enclosed 
find  stamps.  Address  communication  to 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Winnifred  Wise  Jenks. 
[Poem  enclosed]. 

Office  of  Harper  Bros., 

New  York  City,  Sept.  1,  1883. 
The  editor  respectfully  returns  the  manuscript 
with  which  you  have  favored  him,  and  desires  to 
thank  you  for  being  permitted  to  examine  it.  It 
is  obviously  impracticable,  where  the  daily  mai 
brings  a  large  number  of  manuscripts  ranging  in 
length  from  a  few  pages  to  bulky  packages,  to 
explain  in  detail  why  all  of  them  are  unavailable. 
There  may  be  in  hand,  or  already  engaged,  arti- 
cles similar  in  character  to  those  offered.  There 
may  be  so  large  a  number  of  accepted  manuscripts 
on  hand  that  it  is  deemed  best  not  to  increase  the 
supply.  These,  and  a  hundred  other  reasons, 
may  cause  the  rejection  of  an  offered  contribution, 
without  reference  to  its  intrinsic  merits. 
Senders  of  MSS.  must  enclose  postage. 

The  Editor. 
[Poem  enclosed]. 

Biggsville,  Mo.,  Sept.  10,  1883. 
Editor  of  The  Continent : 

Dear  Sir:  I  send  you  a  poem  entitled  a  "  Son- 
net on  a  Bonnet  "  which  I  think  you  will  find  ac- 
ceptable for  your  "publication.     I  enclose  stamps. 
Winnifred  Wise  Jenks. 
[Poem  enclosed]. 

Editorial  Rooms  of  the  Continent, 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  19,  18S4. 
The  editor  is  obliged  to  state  that  he  rinds  upon 
perusal  of  the  enclosed  manuscript,  that  it  is  some- 
what unsuitable  for  the  Continent. 

Manuscripts  are  returned  only  when  accom- 
panied with  stamps  for  that  purpose;  otherwise 
they  are  retained  for  a  short  time  only,  to  he  sent. 
In  all  cases  manuscripts  are  sent,  examined,  and 
returned  at  the  risk  of  the  contributor. 

The  Editok. 
[Poem  enclosed]. 

Biggsville,  Mo.,  Sept.,  25,  1883. 
Editor  of  Life,  New  York  City: 
Dear   Sir:  I  take   the  liberty  of  addressing  the 
"   '.  Sonnet 
you  may 


enclosed  poem  to  you.     It  is  entitled  "AS 
on  a  Bonnet."     If  you  see  fit  to  print  it,  yo 


have  the  manuscript  without  paying  for  it. 

>  truly,        Winnifred  Wise  Jenk 


Yours  t 


KS. 


[Poem  enclosed]. 


Office  of  Life,  New  York  City,  Oct.  3,  1S83. 

The  editor  takes  the  liberty  of  expressing  his 
regrets  at  not  being  able  to  use  the  enclosed  MSS. 
The  Editor. 


From  the  Biggsville  (Mo.)  Weekly  Chronicle  of  Oct.  fjth. 
A  SONNET  ON  A  BONNET. 

BV  WINNIFRED   WISE  JENKS. 
A  film  of  lace  and  a  droop  of  feather, 
With  sky-blue  ribbons  to  knot  them  together; 
A  facing  (at  times)  of  bronze- brown  tresses, 
Into  whose  splendor  each  furbelow  presses'. 
Two  strings  of  blue  to  fall  in  a  tangle, 
And  chain  a  pink,  chin  in  decorous  angle ; 
The  tip  of  the  plume  right  artfully  twining 
Where  a  firm  neck  steals  under  the  lining; 
And  the  curls  and  braids,  the  plume  and  the  laces, 
Circle  about  the  shyest  of  faces. 
Bonnet  there  is  not  frames  dimples  sweeter  ! 
Bonnet  there  is  not  that  shades  eye?  completer  ! 
Fated  is  be  that  but  glances  upon  it, 
Sighing  to  dream  of  that  face  in  the  bonnet. 
—  Written  Jor  the  Chronicle. 

From   Miss  lt'i,mifred   Wise  Jenks   to   her  /fiend,  Miss 
Nellie   Follansbee. 

Biggsville,  Mo.  Oct,  16th,  1883. 
My  Sweet  Nellie: 

In  the  first  -flush  of  authorship,  and  with  the 
novel  glow  of  this  achievement  upon  me,  to  whom 
but  You,  dear  companion  of  my  vouthful  days, 
shall  I  turn  for  sympathy?  At  last  my  puny 
but  sincere  efforts  are  meeting  with  recognition'. 
Rejoice  with  me!  To-day  I  hold  in  my  hands  a 
printed  copy  of  my  first  published  sonnet.  I  send 
a  copy   of  the    Chronicle  containing  it  to  you. 


You   will    find    it   in    a    much    lighter  vein  than 
"Thalia"  which  we  wrote  together,  but  withal 
it  is  not,  I  dare  to  hope,  without  piquancy. 
Your  happy  and  affectionate  friend, 
Winnifred  Wise  Jenks. 
—  The  Current. 


Recompenses. 
There  is  a  purple  flood 

Within  the  vale  of  years, 
Red  with  the  martyrs'  blood 

And  warm  with  sorrow's  tears. 

Deep  in  the  silent  glen 
The  noxious  vapor  lies; 

So  in  the  hearts  of  men 
Do  silent  thoughts  arise. 

Within  the  sylvan  groves 

Natural  laws  are  clear, 
While  in  the  whitened  loaves 

New  forms  of  life  appear. 

Throughout  the   realms  of  art 
New  streams  of  thought  arise, 

And,  like  the  barbed  dart, 
Waft  upward  to  the  skies. 

A  vein  of  sweetest  love 

Runs  through  the  hearts  of  men, 
Pure  as  the  cooing  dove 

And  gentle  as  the  wren. 

Though  in  the  walks  of  life 
Humor  and  wit  abound, 

Yet  envy,  discord,  strife, 
In  every  heart  are  found. 
February  24,  1884.  Breta. 


In  a  Hammock. 
Carelessly  singing,  carelessly  swinging, 

Now  in  the  sunshine,  now  in  the  shade, 
What  could  be  fairer,  what  could  be  rarer 
Than  bird-song,  day-dream,  and  flower-bloom  to- 
gether, 
All  growing  out  of  the  sunshiny  weather, 
Filling  their  happiness  just  as  they  fade? 

Branches  hang  over  me,  green  leaflets  cover  me, 
Whispering  their  secrets  of  wood-love  sweet; 
Fluttering  and  calling,  floating  and  falling, 
Setting  in  visions  of  cloud-land  palaces, 
Pouring  out  wine  from  the  sun-land  chalices, 
Kissing  my  face  with  their  shadows  fleet. 

Up  in  the  world  of  sky,  out  where  the  echoes  die, 

Soareth  a  gray  hawk,  atilt  for  prey, 
Circling  and  sinking,  carelessly  drinking 
Draughts  of  the  infinite — how  it  brims  over, 
Everywhere  waiting  for  vagabond  lover — 
Nature's  own  children  alone  know  the  way. 

Somewhere  a  grief-note  out  of  a  dove-throat 

Troubles  the  silence  like  falling  tears; 
Somewhere  a  memory  comes  with  a  cry, 
Calling  the  Past  from  its  shadowy  curtain, 
Parting  the  mists  from  its  visions  uncertain, 
Breathing  the  breath  of  the  vanished  years. 

Swifter  the  swallows  fly,  longer  the  shadows  He, 

While  I  swing  idly  'twixt  shadow  and  shine; 
Nothing  of  summer  bliss  surely  can  balance  this 
Service  of  bird-note  and  incense  of  heather. 
Perfect  content  and  cups  of  glad  weather — 
Nothing  care  I  when  all  these  are  mine. 

Sheruod  Williams. 


Mr.  Belasco,  of  the  Madison  Square  Theatre, 
has  gained  the  title  of  "Cock  Robin  Belasco," 
from  the  incident  of  the  bird  burial  in  his  new 
play,    "May   Blossom,"    to   be  produced  at    the 

Madison  Square. 


—  Decorative  Household  Art  Studio,  213 
Turk  Street.  Modeling  in  Clay,  Leather,  and 
Wax;  Ebonizing,  Gilding,  and  Polishing;  Draw- 
ng,  Crayon,  and  Ornamental  Needlework. 


—  There  is  nothing  to  equal  Ayer's  Sar- 
saparilla  for  purifying  the  blood,  and  as  a  spring 
medicine. 


—  Hall's  Vegetable  Sicilian  Hair  Re- 
newer  heals  every  disease  peculiar  to  the  scalp, 
and  keeps  the  scalp  cool  and  clean. 

*  -•— 

—  To  Let,  Sunny  alcove  room  in  a  pri- 
vate  family  in  Alameda,  suitable  for  gentleman 
and  wife  or  two  gentlemen.  Address  rost-othce 
Box  6,  Alameda. 

—  Miss  Ellen  Coursen.  Thorough  in- 
struction  in  Vocal  Music.  Classes  in  Singing. 
Hall,  317  Powell  Street,  opposite  Union  Square. 

.  ■»  . 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Mar- 
ket,  cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).  Office  hours, 
9  to  5. 

.-^. 

—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photo- 
graphic Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  sts. 


—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 

—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.D.S.,  126  Kearny  St.'(Thur- 
low  Block).     Laughinggas.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE. 

The  Argonaut  is  published  every  Saturday,  at  No. 
213  Dupont  Street,  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company. 

Subscription,  $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2.25; 
three  months,  Sf.50;  payable  in  t.dvance — post- 
age prepaid.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  $4.30  per  year,  or  10  cents  perweek.  Sample 
copies,  free.     Single  copies,  ro  cents. 

News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied 
by  .the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  Post  St., 
above  Dupont,  to  whom  all  orders  from  the  trade 
should  be  addressed. 

Persons  mailing  single  copies  of  the  Argonaut 
must  ajffix  a  two-cent  stamp. 

Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed  should 
give  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses. 

7%e  American  News  Company,  Neio  York,  are 
Agents  for  t/ie  Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut 
may  be  ordered  from  any  News  Dealer  in  the 
United  Stales  or  Europe.-   •  . 

Address  all  communications  to  "The  Argonaut, 
No,  2/j  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco" 

A.  P.  STANTON,  Business  Manager. 


WRESTLING   MATCH. 
Specimen  of  Japanese  humorous  art,  by  T.  Yata,  artist  for  Ichi  Ban. 


Ichi  Ban  is  a  Free  Exhibition  of  the  Art  and  Manufactures  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  to 

which  all  are  welcome. 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  largest  and  most   comprehensive  collection  of  Japanese  Goods  in  the  world. 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  most  attractive  store  in  America. 

These  tacts  are  indisputable. 


.  CURLEY  &  CO. 

Have  how  on  sale  the  fines!  line  of  Tailoring;  Goods  ever  brought 
to  this  city,  personally  selected  by  MR.  CTELEY  in  the  East  and 
Europe,  embracing  all   the    Latest    Designs  in    material    and  colors. 

The  celebrated  Cutter,  can  now  be  found  with  us. 

U  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


GR1KD    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Frederick  W.  Bert Lessee  and  Manager. 

MOM)A\,  MARCH    10th,  1884. 

HER  MAJESTY'S  OPERA 
COMPANY, 

OVER    ONE    HUNDRED   STRONG,  for  a  season   of 
EIGHT  PERFORMANCES  ONLY,  under  the  per- 
sonal direction  of  Colonel  J.  H.  MAPLESON, 


REPERTOIRE    FOR    FIRST    WEEK— FOUR  PER- 
FORMANCES: 

Monday,  March  10th— 

I  I  CIA   1)1   LAJDIEK3IOOK, 

WithMme.  ETELKA  GERSTER  as  Lucia. 

Wednesday,  March  12th— 

EL1SIK    O'AAIORE, 

With  Mme.  ETELKA  GERSTER   as  Adina. 

Friday,  March  14th— 

RIGOIjCTTO, 

With  Mme.  NORDICA  as  Gilda. 

Saturday,  15th — Grand   Gerster  Matinee,  Bellini's  Opera, 
LA  SONXAMI51  I-A, 
With  Mme.  ETELKA  GERSTER  as  Ami™. 

The   repertoire  of  Operas  for  the  second  week  (four  per- 
formances) will  be  published  later. 
Director  of  the  Music  and  Conductor,  SiK»or  Arditi. 

B*k!cES    OF    AI>3EISSBO>. 
Orchestra $5  00 

Parquet,  first  four  rows 5  co 

Parquet,  other  rows 4  00 

General  admission  all  over  the  house,  standing  room.  2  00 

Stage  Hoxes. ...    from  $25  00  to  40  00 

Dress  Ci  cle,  first  three  rows 5  00 

Dress  Circle,  o:her  rows 3  00 

Family  Circle,  reserved 2  00 

Gallery 1  00 

Mezz;  nine  Box^s 22  00 

Season  Tickets. 
Orchestra  and  first  rows  of  Parquet  and  Dress  Circle,  $32, 

making  a  difference  of  $1  on  each  single  ticket. 
Other  rows.  Parquet  and   Dress  Circle,  $28,   making  a  dif- 
ference of  $4  on  the  eight  tickets. 

Special  Notice. 

The  sale  of  SEASON  TICKETS  will  commence  Sat- 
urdav,  March  i,  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Music  Store, 
at  10  a.  M,  and  continue  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednes-, 
day,  March  3d,  4th,  and  5th. 


BALDWIN   THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  . . .  7 Lessee  and  Manager. 


a.asi  Tliree  Performances  ot'tlie 

EMMA    ABBOTT 

GRAND    OPERA   COMPANY. 

This  Saturday,  at   z   p.  M.,  PAUL   AND    VIRGINIA. 
This  evening,  at  o  o'clock,  Benefit  of  Emma  Abbott,  THE 

BOHEMIAN    GIRL. 

Sunday  evening,    at  8,    IL  TROVATORE,    and    farewell 

appearance  of  the  entire  company. 


MONDAY  EVENING,  March  3,  first  appearance  of  Miss 

SARAH  JEWETT, 

Supported    by  MR.  HENRY  LEE  and  the  original  cast, 
in  Celia  Logan's  great  success, 

THAT   MAN. 


BUTTERICK'S 

Palleriis— -Spring  Styles. 

Send  Stamp   for  Catalogue.     A*>ency,   124 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Tlie  DRESS  REFORM 
CORSET.—  The  Finest 
Corset  on  tne  Coast. — 

Try  it,  and  vol-  will  like 
it. —  Glove-fitting,  graceful, 
comfortable,  "just  thething" 
for  stout  figures.    Bones  are 

SO     PLACED    THEY    WILL    NOT 

break.  Sold  by  us  for  the 
past  6  years  strictly  on  its 
merits.  Sent  to  any  address 
postpaid,  $3.00.  Will  ex- 
change if  it  does  not  fit.  In 
ordering,  send  a  tight  waist, 
hip,  and  bust  measure,  taken 
outside  of  your  dress.  Send 
for  illustrated  book  of  our 
Union  U.nder-  Flannels, 
Shoulder  Braces,  Corded 
Waists,  Hose  and  Skirt  Sup- 
porters, etc. — which  took  the 
first  prize  (a  silver  medal)  at 
the  late  Mechanics'  Fair — to 
the  only  Depot  for  thsse  goods-. 

M.  SI.  ORER  A  CO., 
Boston  Dress  Reform  Blooms, 
Established  1876.  ia'6  Sutter  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


E 


"  I  have  never  seen  their  equal " — Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 
I..  K:i»seroH  A  Co.,  7?1  Hlorkei  St.  S.  F.,  Sole  Agents. 


SUPERIOR  T1BLE  Water 

L.CAHEN  AND  SEN  418  SAG  ST 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


RrLMDonald 


All  matters  intrusted  to  our  care  will  be 
attended  to  with  promptness,  fidelity,  and  in  strict 
confidence.      Bi  tt  McDONALD,  Prest 


C.    ADOLFHE     LOW    &     CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

San  Francisco. 

OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR  STREET. 
jtST  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments.1!^ 


WM.  T.  COLEMAIV  &  CO, 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON. 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent   commercial   city  in  the 
world. 


H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

So.    309    SAJSSOME    STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

204  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 
Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


A.  BARKER  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesale  Grocers, 


d  California  St.,  San    Francisco. 


A.    CHEE5EB ROUGH.  W.   H.  DIMOND. 


wilx,iams,  ouioxn  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

202  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  1854), 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 

39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Telephone 

No.  35. 

JOilX  DANIEL,   &   CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in  Italian  Marble  and  Scotch  Granite 

MONUMENTS  AND  MACTEIJS, 

No.  421   Pine   Street,  between  Montgomery  and  Kearny, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

&3r;Majiufacturers  of  Monuments,  Headstones,  Mantel- 
pieces, Plumbers'  Stones,  Table  and  Counter  Tops,  Impos- 
ng, Stones,  etc.,  at  lowest  .cash  prices. 

CALIFORNIA  SUGAK  REFINERY 

OFFICE,  3U5  MARKET  STREET. 

Works Eighth  and  Brannan  Streets. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President. 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President. 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 

THE 

AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINERY, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 
C.  ADOLPHE  LOW  A  CO.,  Agents. 
Office,  208  California  Street. 

J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

And  Dealers  in  Gents'  Furnishing  Goods, 
415  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  A  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 

Art -Painted,    Plain,    and    Glazed 

TILES 

For  Decorations.    ■ 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

1    313,  315,  andiSll^narket  Street. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

manufacturing  Jewelers  and  Importers  of  FINE 
WATCHES,  DIAMONDS  AND  OTHER  PRECIOUS 
STONES.        FRENCH    CLOCKS    AND    SILVERWARE, 

119    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


SOLE  AGENCY  FOR  THE 

HENRY  F.  MILLER 


(Factory  Boston,  Mass.)  and 


HEMME   &  LONG 

(Factory  corner  Clay  and  Polk  Streets,  San  Francisco) 

AND  THE  TAYLOR  &  FARLEY  ORGANS. 
WOODWORTH,  SCHELL  &  CO. 

101   STOCKTON  ST.,  cor.  O'Farrell.         J.  IB.  Curtis,  manager. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Mailed  Free  on  Application. 
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I 
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I  CHI     BAN 


WALL    PAPER, 

Artistic  Designs,  American,  French,  and  English.  Cornice  Poles  and 
Fixtures.  Sole  Agents  on  Pacific  Coast  for  EINCRCSTA  WALTON, 
the  new  and  indestructible  Wall  Decoration.  Imitation  Stained 
and  Ground  Glass,  for  residences,  churches,  etc.  Frescoing  and 
Interior  Decorating  a  specialty. 

WINDOW    SHADES. 

Samples    and    Estimates  furnished   on    Application. 

G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO.,  645  &  647  MARKET  ST. 


Every  reader  of  tlie  "  Argonaut "  should  see 
a  copy  of 

THE  ILLUSTRATED    JKEW   YORK 


LIFE  . 


The  leading  Humorous  and'Satirical  Paper. 


Terms  :  At  the  rate  of  $5.—  a  year,  postage  free.     Sam- 
ple e«py  free.     1155   Broadway,  Xew  York. 


PAY0T,UPHAM&C0. 


Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


BEAUTIFUL    REPRODUCTIONS 

....OF.... 

Ancient    Armor,    Arms,    Plaques, 
Shields,  Bas  Reliefs,  etc. 


Original  Designs  in  Ornamental 

MOLDINGS,  FIRE-PLACES, 

MANTELS, 

PANELS,  FRIEZES, 

And  other  interior  decoration  finished  in 
Silver,  Rronze,  Rrass,  Copper,  Iron,  and 
Sick  el.      For  sale  by 

TAYLOR  GOODRICH, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent  forMagee  Ranges,  Stoves 
Furnaces,  and  Sinks, 

S  and  10  PINE  STREET. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
areal  LIGHT-RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOOK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3,  pronounced  to  be, 
Dy  those  who  have  nsed  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
303  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HOTEL 

SIERRA  MADRE  VILLA, 

On  the  mountain  side. 

In  an  Orange  Grove,  Sear  Eos  Angeles. 


Ha=  been  enlarged  to  accommodate  One  Hundred  Guests. 
For  climate,  health,  comfort,  pure  water,  and  beauty  of 
scenery,  it  has  no  equal  on  this  coast.  General  Sherman 
says  it  surpasses  all  other  places  on  the  American  continent 
for  a  quiet  good  time. 

For  further  information,  address 

W.  tWGSWELL,  Proprietor, 

San  Gabriel,  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal. 

"IT    IS    ALMOST    HUMAN." 

THE  NORTON 

DOOR-CHECK  &   SPRING. 


It  is  PERFECT- 
LY  NOISELESS, 

and  renders  the 
slamming  of 
doors  and  the 
breaking   of 

glass  absolutely 
impossible. 


JO.  S.  BROWN  &   CO., 

'•  California  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  CALIFORNIA 

SAVINGS    AND    LOAN     SOCIETY. 

Junction  Market  and  Powell  Sts. 

Deposits  received.      Loans  made  on  city 
and  country  property  at  low  rates. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  by  the  FACULTY. 

A  Laxative  and  Refreshing  Fruit 
Lozenge  for 

T  A  1UT  A  T3       CONSTIPATION, 

1  AITI  Att     Hemorrhoids,       ^       ^ 

INDIEN 


GRILLON 


Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 

Prepared  by 
URELLON, 

SOLE    PROPRIETOR, 

Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Faculte  de  Paris, 

27  Rue  Rambuteau,  Paris. 

Tamar  —  unlike  pills  and  the 
usual  purgatives — is  agreeable 
to  take  ana  never  produces  irri- 

tat)on. 


SOLD  BY  ALL   DRUGGISTS. 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

MARBLE   MANTELS,    made   of  OM\,  COL- 
ORED. ITALIAN",  and   SIARAKV  MAR- 
BLES,   monuments  and  Headstones. 
w.  11.  Mccormick, 

827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  S.  F. 


A.  P.  HOTALIXG  &  CO. 

429  to  437  Jackson  St..  sole  agents  for  the  J.  II- 
Cutter  Old  Bourbon  Whisky,  "O.  P.  S.,"  "0. 
0.  K.,"  "  0.  K."  "  A  No.  i,M  "  A."     Established  1852. 


GERMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST, 

DELICIOUS. 
#         TRY  IT!      # 


The  Argonaut. 


Vol.  XIV.      No.    10. 


San  Francisco,  March  8,   1884. 


Price,  Ten  Cents. 


ENTERED    AT    THE    SAN     FRANCISCO    POSTOFFICE    AS   SECOND-CLASS   MATTER. 


Frank  M.  Pixley,     ---------    Editor. 
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we  invite  all  electors  of  california,  oregon,  and 
Nevada,  who  read  the  Argonaut,  to  write  us  their 
choice  for  Presidential  and  Vice-Presidential  nom- 
inations by  the  National  Conventions  of  both  polit- 
ical parties.  We  shall  be  glad,  also,  if  reasons  for  the 
choice  be  embodied  in  the  communications.  The  infor- 
mation thus  obtained,  and  the  expression  of  opinions  in 
reference  to  candidates  and  the  policy  of  parties,  to  be 
open  to  such  use  as  we  may  deem  proper.  Real  names, 
with  postal  addresses,  desired.  Correspondence  marked 
"  confidential "  will  be  so  treated.  We  invite  this  corre- 
spondence with  a  special  object  and  for  a  useful  purpose. 
Any  number  of  signatures  may  be  attached  to  the  same 
letter  where  the  expressed  views  are  not  dissented  from  by 
any  signer.  Our  object  is  to  secure  such  an  expression  of 
intelligent  opinion  as  will  embody  the  honest  sentiments 
of  both  parties  upon  this  coast.  This  invitation  will  be 
held  open  until  the  meeting  of  the  National  Conventions. 
In  response  to  the  above  (which  invitation  we  shall  keep 
open  for  further  letters),  responses  are  pouring  in  upon  us 


from  all  parts  of  the  coast — extracts  from  which,  with  an 
analysis  of  the  vote,  we  shall  print,  in  order  to  give  dele- 
gates to  Chicago  some  indication  of  the  popular  choice 
for  Presidential  and  Vice-Presidential  nominees  by  both 

parties. 

— ■• 

The  London  Times,  considering  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
the  Irish  conspiracies  against  England  are  plotted  in  Amer- 
ica, and  that  nearly  all  of  the  acts  of  dynamite  hostility 
have  been  conceived  and  executed  by  American  citizens, 
says:  "  It  is  intolerable  that  we  are  exposed  to  this  succes- 
sion of  plots  from  a  nation  professing  to  be  friendly  with 
us,  and  with  which  we  only  desire  to  live  in  peace  and 
unity."  This  is  grave  and  serious  language,  when  we 
consider  the  source  from  which  it  comes,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  used.  It  is  a  serious  accusa- 
tion when  the  first  journal  of  English  civilization  says: 
"  We  know  that  Americans  are  aware  of  the  identity  of  the 
plotters  of  these  outrages,  and  it  would  be  no  hard  task  for 
the  American  Government  to  end  the  whole  thing."  The 
London  Times  is  right.  It  is  intolerable,  it  is  shameful, 
that  a  gang  of  cowardly  Irish  miscreants,  some  native  and 
some  Irish-born,  should  be  allowed — without  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  general,  State,  and  municipal  govern- 
ments, to  detect  and  punish  this  class  of  crimes — to  plan 
conspiracies  of  murder  in  America  to  be  executed  in  Lon- 
don. The  Times  states  the  truth  when  it  declares  that  the 
identity  of  these  criminals  is  known,  and  that  it  would  be 
no  hard  task  for  our  Government  to  end  the  whole  thing. 
More  than  this  is  true.  The  officials  of  every  city  in  Amer- 
ica know  the  individuals  who  plot  these  crimes,  and  encour- 
age them.  They  are  known  to  the  public,  and  public 
opinion  protects  and  shields  them.  The  names  of  the 
malefactors  who  do  these  things  are  known  in  San  Francis- 
co. They  are  Democratic  politicians  and  active  in  munici- 
pal affairs.  They  openly  avow  their  hatred  to  England, 
and  justify,  without  the  pretense  of  desire  to  be  unknown, 
any  and  all  acts  of  violence  which  will  result  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  English  life  and  property.  The  only  thing  which 
prevents  them  from  attacking  English  officials  and  English 
ships  in  American  cities  is  personal  cowardice.  The  senti- 
ment which  justifies  murder  of  landlords,  boycotting,  assas- 
sination, arson,  and  general  destruction  of  English  property 
in  Ireland;  which  encourages  the  invasion  of  Canada  by 
Fenians;  which  approves  the  destruction  of  life  and  proper- 
ty in  England  by  dynamite  explosion ;  which  organizes  con- 
spirators for  secret  service,  and  dispatches  felons  to  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  for  criminal  acts;  which  raises  funds  for 
skirmishing  purposes,  for  building  ships,  for  arming  and 
equipping  soldiers,  for  secret  and  hostile  service  against 
everything  that  is  English — is  openly  approved,  defended, 
and  justified  in  every  prominent  Northern  city  in  America. 
In  San  Francisco,  at  public  meetings,  wnere  prominent 
Irishmen  and  well-known  and  influential  Catholic  priests 
have  taken  active  part,  these  cowardly  and  criminal  acts 
have  been  eloquently  defended  by  Democratic  orators 
and  Romish  priests,  with  the  approval  of  a  howling 
mob  of  Irish.  These  meetings,  these  sentiments,  these 
priests,  these  orators,  and  these  mobs  have  been  endorsed 
by  the  daily  press  of  San  Francisco,  through  abject  cow- 
ardice and  fear,  lest,  by  denouncing  the  crimes,  the  race 
with  which  they  originate,  and  the  church  under  cover  of 
whose  wing  these  enormities  are  practiced,  it  should  lose 
some  gain.  Irish  women  are  pressed  into  the  service,  and 
Irish  children  are  brought  forth  to  declaim  and  sing  songs, 
to  whoop-up  an  enthusiasm  which  is  to  end,  and  always 
does  end,  in  a  subscription  for  oppressed  Ireland. 

We  sympathize  with  Ireland  as  the  only  nation  which 
seems  steadily  sinking  back  to  barbarism,  and  going  down 
into  the  dark  pit  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  We  note 
her  ruined  industries,  her  lost  commerce,  her  starving  peo- 
ple, her  exiled  peasantry,  and  her  fruitful  soil  held  back 
from  cultivation.  We  see  discontent,  poverty,  and  crime 
stalking  through  a  beautiful  land.  We  see  anarchy  and 
confusion  stayed  only  by  the  bayonet  in  the  hands  of  paid 
soldiers.  We  see  the  oppressive  and  extortionate  land 
rents,  and  we  know  that  the  leading  causes  are  English. 


We  recall  the  long  and  bloody  history  of  Ireland's  con- 
quest; its  interests  ignored,  its  public  men  debauched,  its 
Parliament  sold,  and  its  patriotism  betrayed.  We  know 
the  consequences  of  absenteeism,  where  the  earnings  of 
the  soil  are  squandered  in  foreign  lands.  This  terrible  and 
calamitous  history  is  due  in  part  to  England  and  English- 
men, and  in  part  to  Ireland  and  Irishmen.  The  free 
trade,  cheap  labor  heresies  of  Cobden  and  his  school  of 
manufacturing  Manchester  associates  have  aided  to  ruin 
and  impoverish  Ireland,  and  are  steadily  ruining  and  im- 
poverishing England.  Irish  manufacturing  industries  have 
been  killed  that  English  factories  might  flourish.  The 
same  causes  which  have  brought  blight  and  poverty  to  Ire- 
land will  in  time  bring  ruin  and  poverty  to  so  many  in 
England,  who  are  now  rich  and  independent,  that  they 
will  realize  that  wealth  is  not  all  that  this  world  requires 
for  happiness.  It  may  also  happen  that  much  of  what  in 
England  is  now  regarded  as  wealth  will,  under  the  changed 
conditions,  be  found  to  be  but  ashes.  It  is  Ireland's  mis- 
fortune that,  while  her  people  have  been  made  captive  to 
England's  greed,  and  have  fallen  victims  to  her  commer- 
cial policy,  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  become  the 
spiritual  slaves  to  a  church  which  has  rewarded  the  loyalty 
of  Ireland  by  making  less  effort  to  lift  its  people  from  igno- 
rance, superstition,  and  subservience  to  priestly  domina- 
tion, than  it  has  to  grind  Peter's  pence  and  wring  money- 
gifts  from  poverty,  in  order  to  support  an  idle  and  worth- 
less ecclesiasticism.  It  is  hard  to  justify  the  treatment  of 
England  toward  Ireland.  It  is  impossible  to  justify  the 
cowardly,  criminal,  and  bloody  aspect  which  the  Irish  re- 
bellion has  taken  toward  England  and  the  English  people. 
But  if  Ireland  were  altogether  right  and  England  altogether 
wrong,  if  the  wrongs,  oppressions,  and  persecution  of  the 
haughty  Saxon  power  were  all  that  the  silver-tongued 
American  demagogue  in  search  of  Irish  votes  represents  it 
to  be,  then  would  we  not  justify  the  criminal  and  cowardly 
attitude  assumed  by  the  Irish  political  adventurers  who 
have  immigrated  to  our  shores,  or  the  Irish-American 
blatherskites  who  have  been  born  upon  it.  The  man  who 
will  put  needles  into  potatoes,  and  feed  them  to  his  land- 
lord's cow,  who  will  assassinate  from  behind  a  hedge, 
or  assassinate  at  all,  is  an  inhuman,  cowardly  devil.  The 
cause  which  will  justify  the  explosion  of  dynamite  in 
railroad  waiting-rooms,  and  in  public  places  where  inno- 
cent women  and  children  and  unoffending  citizens  con- 
gregate, has  its  birthplace  in  hell.  The  priests,  the 
public  men,  the  journals,  and  the  politicians  who  favor 
such  things  are  confederates  in  indefensible  crimes,  and 
justly  deserve  the  contempt  of  all  brave  and  honorable 
men.  The  party,  national  or  local,  which  will  favor 
crimes  for  votes  ought  to  be  driven  from  power.  The  par- 
ticipants and  abettors  in  these  crimes  against  a  friendly 
nation  ought  to  be  punished.  England  will  be  right  in  de- 
manding that  these  practices  be  no  longer  allowed  upon 
American  soil.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  decent  citizen  in 
America  to  aid  in  punishing  these  foreign-born,  miscreated, 
cowardly  criminals,  and  their  aiders  and  abettors  who  are 
endeavoring  to  embroil  our  country  in  a  foreign  war.  With 
all  honorable  patriotic  Irishmen  we  are  in  deep  sympathy. 
With  the  greed  and  avarice  which  grow  out  of  England's 
commercial,  manufacturing,  and  trading  policy  we  are  not 
in  sympathy.  We  are  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  the 
rule  of  England  in  India  is  the  crime  of  the  century;  that 
her  attempted  supremacy  in  Egypt,  her  invasion  of  Abys- 
sinia, her  acts  in  South  Africa,  her  imposition  of  the  opium 
trade  upon  China,  her  encouragement  of  our  rebellion  by 
recognizing  the  belligerency  of  the  revolting  States,  all  grew 
out  of  the  greed  and  avarice  which  subordinate  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  opinion  of  the  ruling  and  governing  class 
of  England  to  its  commercial  and  trading  policy.  All  the 
pretenses  of  England  in  the  direction  of  freedom  seem  to 
us  hypocritical,  and  all  its  professions  of  sympathy  for  hu- 
manity to  be  false,  in  viewof  its  past  history  and  its  pres- 
ent attitude  toward  the  world.  Let  the  world  buy  Eng- 
lish manufactured  products  and  pay  the  interest  on  debts 
due  to  Englishmen,  let  England  do  the  world's  carrying 
trade,  and  she  would  be  content  that  all  the  world  should 
be  at  war  and  all  humanity  should  starve.     H  :11ions 

suffering  in  India,  her  fellahs  fighting  in  Egy; 
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of  her  mines,  the  starving  in  her  London  streets,  the  suffer- 
ing in  Ireland,  are  all  subordinate  to  the  great  shop-keep- 
ing idea  charged  by  Napoleon.  England  is  the  world's 
great  pawn-shop.  Let  the  world  pay  England  for  its  mer- 
chandise, its  demands  for  transportation,  its  interest  on 
bonded  debts,  and  England  cares  not  whether  the  world 
be  Cossack  or  republican;  whether  it  worship  the  white 
bull  in  India  or  follow  the  false  or  true  prophet  in  Egypt; 
whether  it  be  Christian  or  heathen.  Slavery  might  have 
had  eternal  duration  in  America  that  cheap  cotton  might 
be  supplied  to  its  factories.  All  China  might  be  drunk 
with  opium  that  the  poppy  might  be  profitably  cultivated 
on  the  fields  of  India.  This  policy  of  trade,  in  order 
that  Ireland  might  be  the  market  and  not  the  competitor 
of  England,  and  the  influence  of  the  Romish  Church  upon 
the  imaginative  Irish  character,  have  brought  Ireland  to  its 
present  deplorable  condition.  The  suggestion  of  a  remedy 
is  with  abler  minds  than  that  which  directs  the  pen  that 
writes  this  article.  But  there  is  no  honest  mind  so  narrow 
that  it  does- not  know  that  acts  of  cowardice  and  crime  by 
Irish  criminals  upon  American  soil  will  not  abate,  but 
increase,  the  evils  which  Ireland  suffers  at  the  hands  of 
England;  that,  whether  these  acts  are  calculated  to  work 
good  or  evil,  they  are  inexcusable  and  indefensible  when 
planned  upon  the  soil  of  a  friendly  nation.  England 
is  justified  in  holding  our  Government  responsible  if  they 
are  not  suppressed  and  their  perpetrators  punished. 


An  idea  grows  out  of  this  argument  which  suggests  a 
political  thought.  The  Democratic  party  is  endeavoring 
to  introduce  free  trade  into  the  United  States;  and  every 
fool  Irishman  lends  his  vote  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the 
party  which  favors  free  trade  and  cheap  labor.  The  trou- 
ble with  the  ignorant  Irishman  is  that  he  lets  his  con- 
science be  ruled  by  his  priest  and  his  vote  be  controlled 
by  whatever  jabbering  and  garrulous  political  babbler  is 
most  popular  at  the  hour  when  his  vote  is  demanded.     We 

weary  of  the  Irish. 

— ♦ — 

Governor  Stoneman,  in  our  opinion,  has  made  a  serious 
mistake  in  convening  the  Legislature  in  extra  session. 
We  have  great  confidence  in  the  honest  purpose  of  the 
Governor,  and  it  will  be  hard  to  convince  us  that  he  does 
not  earnestly  and  honestly  desire  to  promote  the  best  wel- 
fare of  all  the  people  of  the  State.  If  he  has  erred,  it  has 
been  through  the  influence  of  unprincipled  Democratic 
politicians,  who  have  ulterior  and  selfish  interests  in  view 
which  they  are  now  concealing;  and  it  is  because  he  is  not 
in  himself  sufficiently  a  partisan  to  realize  to  what  extent 
party  politicians  will  go  in  order  to  attain  political  results. 
To  convene  the  Legislature  in  extra  session,  to  enforce 
delinquent  taxes,  interest,  and  penalties,  will  cost  more 
than  the  amounts  involved;  nor  can  the  Legislature  deter- 
mine the  legal  questions  involved  in  this  controversy.  If 
the  real  object  is  to  reform  the  revenue  laws,  this  could 
have  been  well  deferred  to  the  regular  session.  If  to  re- 
move Messrs.  Carpenter  and  Humphreys,  it  is  not  worth 
the  powder.  If,  as  we  guess,  the  object  is  to  make  a  Dem- 
ocratic issue  upon  which  Mr.  George  Hearst  can  go  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  by  embodying  in  the  call  the 
question  of  limiting  the  maximum  of  fares  and  freights  by 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  we  think  the  Democratic 
party,  Mr.  George  Hearst,  the  Examiner,  and  Governor 
Stoneman  will  regret  it.  We  believe  that  the  governor 
is  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  that  they  are  endeavor- 
ing to  use  him  for  purposes  other  than  for  his  good  or  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  State.  So  far  as  we  are  informed — 
and  we  have  taken  pains  to  inform  ourselves — there  is  no 
necessity  for  an  extra  session,  and  no  demand  for  one  from 
the  substantial  business  interests  of  the  State.  If,  as  the 
results  of  an  extra  session,  and  after  its  adjournment,  it 
shall  be  ascertained  that  the  expense  has  been  great,  and 
that  the  session  has  done  more  to  interrupt  than  to  ad- 
vance the  general  interests  of  the  country,  many  intelli- 
gent and  tax-paying  Democrats  will  hold  the  governor  and 
his  party  responsible.  The  railroad  companies,  speak- 
ing officially  through  Mr.  Creed  Haymond,  their  attorney, 
in  an  open  letter  to  Governor  Stoneman  printed  in  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  Wednesday  last,  proposed  to 
pay  all  their  taxes,  and  to  leave  open  to  the  decision  of  the 
courts  the  question  of  penalties  and  interest.  If  the  same 
amount,  under  the  same  conditions,  were  owing  to  any  pri- 
vate individual  in  the  State,  and  the  same  offer  of  part 
payment  without  prejudice  to  further  litigation  for  disputed 
items  were  made,  the  offer  would  not  be  refused  by  one 
person  in  a  thousand,  and  that  thousandth  man  would  be 
a  fool.  If  the  object  of  Governor  Stoneman  is  to  enforce 
the  collection  of  railroad  taxes,  there  is  a  more  direct  and 
less  expensive  method  than  by  calling  an  extra  session  of 
the  Legislature.  If  the  object  of  the  Democracy  is  to  make 
a  party  issue,  then  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  how 
much  the  Democracy  has  gained  by  it  when  the  session  has 
closed.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  fact  that  the 
people  who  pay  the  taxes  of  this  State  do  not  desire  an 
ssion,  and  of  the  politicians  none  wish  it  but  a 
'■'.  minority,  who  expect  to  reap  from  it  some  personal 
rage. 


Another  temperance  lesson.  The  owners  of  an  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand-dollar  ferry-boat  establish  a  bar  upon  it, 
and  while  it  is  in  transit  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Quen- 
tin,  its  boot-black  gets  drunk  upon  its  own  whisky.  On 
the  wharf  at  San  Quentin  he  finds  another  bar  and  gets 
drunker,  so  dead  drunk  that  he  is  carried  on  board  the 
ferry  and  placed  in  his  bunk  in  the  forecastle.  A  few 
minutes  later,  a  fire  breaks  out;  the  boot-black  is  burned, 
the  bar  is  burned,  the  boat  is  burned,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  go  up  in  smoke.  If  there  had 
been  no  bar,  there  would  have  been  no  drunken  boot- 
black; and,  if  no  drunken  boot-black,  perhaps  no  fire. 
Moral — Don't  keep  whisky  saloons  on  steamships. 


The  boom  really  began,  as  readers  of  the  Argonaut  will 
recollect,  in  1864;  it  culminated  in  1S69;  in  the  interval  a 
great  many  people  made  a  great  deal  of  money;  at  the  fin- 
ish, a  good  deal  of  money  was  lost;  but  during  the  same 
interval  the  centres  of  San  Francisco  were  shifted  and  the 
aspect  of  the  city  changed.  Upon  California  Street  was 
impressed  the  character  it  has  since  retained;  the  future  of 
Market  Street  was  indicated;  the  Pacific  Heights  were  in- 
vented— like  the  "  Invention  of  the  True  Cross,"  both  dis- 
covered and  made;  and  Van  Ness  Avenue  proved  not  to 
be  the  far  western  wild  it  had  been  generally  thought.  On 
the  whole,  a  superiority  in  point  of  value  was  impressed  on 
Pacific  Heights  over  the  Mission,  and  the  popular  dream 
of  a  great  public  park  began  to  acquire  tangibility.  The 
boom  began  with  the  purchase  by  Mr.  Hearst  and  some 
others,  who  had  realized  respectable  capitals  in  "  Washoe," 
of  outside  lands  at  figures  so  much  higher  than  had  been 
previously  known  as  to  excite  remark.  Still,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  movement  as  a  boom  was  not  recognized,  nor 
perhaps  recognizable,  for  a  couple  of  years  later.  By  rS66, 
there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it,  and  by  r868  the  flood 
was  boiling.  After  the  movement  was  once  started 
"  Washoe  "  had  little  to  do  with  it,  for  in  1865  the  Corn- 
stock  touched  one  of  its  points  of  greatest  depression,  and 
after  a  period  of  moderate  prosperity  in  1866  or  rS67,  it 
relapsed  again.  The  White  Pine  mining  episode  probably 
contributed  nothing  to  the  great  real  estate  speculation  in 
San  Francisco.  That  whole  movement,  in  short,  occupy- 
ing five  years  in  reaching  its  culminating  point,  was  brought 
about  by  influences  the  same  as  are  at  work  to-day — the 
same  as  have  been  at  work  during  most  of  the  years  since; 
but  during  these  later  years  they  have  been  affected  by  two 
olher  occurrences  that  exercised  vast  influence.  The  dis- 
covery first  of  the  Crown  Point-Belcher,  and  afterward  of 
the  Big  Bonanza,  diverted  for  a  while  a  great  volume 
of  business  profits  and  other  earnings  into  a  channel 
of  speculation  that  proved  in  the  main  disastrous.  After- 
ward, and  during  the  depression  that  succeeded  the  min- 
ing inflation,  the  Constitution,  devised  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Sand-lot  by  the  Honorable  Bilks,  produced  a  state  of 
distrust  equivalent  in  its  effects  to  an  enormous  loss  of 
capital.  This  mental  attitude  has  been  changed,  as  ex- 
perience has  served  to  show  the  futility  of  the  Bilk  instru- 
ment in  bringing  about  any  one  of  the  objects  it  really 
aimed  at.  To  distrust  have  succeeded  confidence  and  se- 
curity. The  motive  of  the  foregoing  retrospect  has  been 
to  clear  the  way  for  laying  down  and  maintaining  the 
proposition  that  18S4  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  years — there 
may  be  three,  or  five,  or  seven  of  them,  the  number  is  not 
important — '84  we  say  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  years  dur- 
ing which  may  be  expected  a  repetition  of  many  of  the 
phenomena  observed  between  iS64-'o.  Perhaps  '84  is  not 
the  first  of  this  new  series;  perhaps  rS83  was  the  first — its 
character  as  such  not  quite  perceived  at  the  time — doubt- 
ful perhaps  even  yet,  but  destined  to  be  clearly  recognized 
in  the  backward  light  which  the  next  year  or  two's  experi- 
ence shall  show.  Yes,  recalling  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  houses  built  last  year  was  double  that  of  the  year  be- 
fore, it  appears  that  the  movement  now  in  progress  ought 
to  be  dated  from  1883.  When  we  read  the  phrases, 
"  Goods  at  a  bargain,"  "  Real  estate  at  a  bargain,"  are 
they  not  understood  to  mean  that  the  goods  or  the  real 
property,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  to  be  bought  below  the 
prices  that  have  within  a  recent  period  been  current  for  the 
same?  The  phrases  do  mean  this,  for  otherwise  they  are 
meaningless;  if  it  be  only  meant  that  the  property  is  likely 
to  advance  in  value  on  the  price  asked,  then  the  word 
"  bargain  "  is  used  out  of  its  ordinary  sense.  Using  "  bar- 
gain "  in  this,  its  proper  sense,  the  assertion  can  be  made 
that  in  the  whole  city  of  San  Francisco  to-day — and  this 
assertion  is  made  after  a  canvass  of  the  savings  banks  and 
of  all  the  brokers'  and  agents'  lists — there  is  not  a  "  bar- 
gain" for  investment  purposes  now  on  offer.  There  are 
miles  of  property  no  doubt  that  will  be  worth  more  next 
year  than  is  now  asked  for  them,  and  worth  a  great  deal 
more  the  year  after;  but  more  is  asked  for  them  now  than 
would  have  been  accepted  in  18S3,  and  a  great  deal  more 
than  in  1882,  and  the  demand  is  steadily  rising,  and  the 
demands  of  holders  are  steadily  rising;  in  short,  we  are 
now  on  a  market  that  is  rising — without  as  yet  any  of  those 
leaps  and  surges  characteristic  of  what  we  call  a  boom — 
rising  with  wide  general  movement  and  power.     The  cause 


that  has  now  given  the  needful  impulse  has  been  of  course 
the  development  of  the  cable  railroad  system,  mainly  by 
those  unscrupulous  benefactors  of  themselves  and  other 
people,  Stanford  &  Co.  Finally,  it  may  in  conclusion  be 
pointed  out  to  the  prudent  parties  lying  back  for  real  bar- 
gains in  city  property  that  they  are  in  no  danger  of  "  get- 
ting left "  now.  They  had  got  already  left  on  last  New 
Year's  day. 

As  American  households  are  organized — and  necessarily 
organized  owing  to  the  high  rates  of  wages — hospitality  is 
possible  only  to  the  really  rich.  No  household  of  the  mid- 
dle class  can  exist  without  two  domestics;  so,  where  only 
one  is  employed,  the  "  lady  "  of  the  house  is  the  other. 
When  the  scale  aims  very  slightly  higher,  and  two  domes- 
tics are  employed,  the  scale  is  sure  to  be  one  that  really 
calls  for  three  before  that  readiness  in  all  departments  can 
be  insured  that  alone  renders  the  practice  of  unpremedi- 
tated hospitality  attainable.  Even  among  the  well-to-do 
it  is  rare  that  the  full  number  of  servants  desirable  is  actu- 
ally employed.  For  example,  in  how  many  American 
establishments  of  decided  pretensions  would  the  house- 
holder, in  enumerating  his  domestic  brigade,  begin  with, 
"First,  there  is  the  odd  man"?  Yet,  unless  there  be,  as 
an  integral  part  of  every  household,  a  somebody  poten- 
tially extra  to  the  extent  of  being  prepared  to  discharge 
the  extra  duties  inseparable  not  only  from  the  exercise  of 
hospitality,  but  from  the  accidents  of  every-day  existence, 
how  can  things  go  on  with  that  smoothness  that  we  require 
them  to  go  on  with  "downtown"?  When  there  are  not 
hands  enough  in  the  business  down  town,  there  is  no  hesi- 
tation in  laying  on  an  additional  porter,  or  clerk,  or  boy, 
or  other  helper,  as  may  be  needful.  Yet  the  same  em- 
ployer who  engages  this  necessary  assistance  in  his  own 
department,  at  a  cost  of  sixty,  or  a  hundred,  or  twenty 
dollars  per  month,  as  the  case  may  be,  would,  nine  times 
in  ten,  resist  the  suggestion  that  an  extra  housemaid  be  en- 
gaged, or  that  cook  required  an  underling,  or  that  Michael 
was  not  all-sufficient  in  the  male  department.  Possibly 
this  gentleman  is  of  expansive  nature,  and  would  like  to 
hook  his  arm  into  that  of  Dick  or  of  Jones  of  New  York, 
and  carry  him  off  to  dine  and  talk  over  old  times.  Much 
less  can  he  venture  to  offer  old  Robinson,  who  is  down 
from  Shasta,  a  bed  for  a  night  or  two,  albeit  Robinson  and 
he  were  partners  on  Mormon  Island  in  the  summer  of  '50. 
For  he  has  learned  long  since  that  this  sort  of  heedless 
hospitality  does  not  work  in  practice  as  he  would  have  it 
work.  Of  course,  in  a  country  where  domestic  wages  aver- 
age twenty-five  dollars  per  month,  with  an  incidental  ex- 
pense equal  to  fifteen  dollars  a  month  more,  making  in  all 
some  four  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  per  year,  or  one  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling,  or  twenty-five  hundred  francs,  it  is 
quite  out  of  the  question  that  the  mass  of  Americans  can 
show  a  hospitality  such  as  is  shown  to  them  in  foreign 
parts,  where  low  wages  render  a  household  brigade  of  five 
domestics  common,  and  one  of  fifteen  not  noticeably  ex- 
tensive. But  it  is  not  primarily  for  the  sake  of  strangers  or 
friends  that  some  improvement  in  our  existing  methods  is 
to  be  prayed  for.  Kindnesses,  like  charities,  may  fitly  be- 
gin at  home;  and  there  are  too  many  American  house- 
holds maintained  on  an  inadequate  basis  through  mere 
tradition  and  want  of  knowing  better — households  where 
two,  or  three,  or  four  domestics  are  kept,  when  an  addition 
of  one-half  more  in  number  would  be  quite  within  the 
householder's  means.  They  would  contribute  far  beyond 
their  cost  in  removing  the  friction  and  lubricating  the  work- 
ing parts  of  that  domestic  economy  which  constitutes  the 
only  part  of  life  worth  living.  If  these  solemn  words  shall 
produce  only  one  scullery  maid  in  a  single  family  hereto- 
fore guiltless  of  that  convenience,  they  will  have  been 
written  very  nearly  in  vain. 


A  gratifying  and  significant  document  to  inspect  is  the 
list  of  local  securities  dealt  in  at  the  San  Francisco  Bond 
and  Stock  Exchange.  These  are  divided  under  the  heads, 
county,  city,  and  miscellaneous  bonds;  local  railroad,  gas, 
bank,  insurance,  water,  powder,  and  miscellaneous  stocks. 
The  miscellaneous  stocks  are  principally  manufacturing, 
and  the  separation  of  the  powder  stocks  appears  merely  to 
mean  that  the  nine  incorporated  companies  engaged  in  this 
particular  manufacture  form  a  group  sufficiently  extensive 
to  be  separated  by  themselves.  But,  interesting  as  this 
list  is,  there  are  a  number  of  locaL  enterprises  of  the  first 
importance  conspicuous  by  their  absence — such  as,  for 
example,  the  Oceanic  (Sandwich  Island)  Steamship  Com- 
pany, the  Steam  Whaling  Company,  the  petroleum  enter- 
prises, and  half  a  score  of  others  that  will  occur  to  every 
one.  These  stocks  are  probably  not  dealt  in.  So  that  the 
board  list  is  by  no  means  an  exhibit  of  San  Francisco's  en- 
terprise, even  in  the  lines  to  which  special  titles  are  appro- 
priated. The  next  point  to  observe  is  that  most  of  these 
securities  are  quoted  at  a  premium,  more  or  less  handsome, 
upon  their  paid-up  cost.  Spring  Valley  Water  bonds, 
issuedat  95,  find  purchasersnt  ir6;  Market  Street  Railroad 
6  per  cent  bonds,  original];  sold  at  par,  are  now  wanted 
12J4  premium.     All  th  ;•  local  railroad  stocks  are  earning 
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dividends.  Stocks  of  commercial  banks  command  all 
sorts  of  premiums,  from  170  for  Bank  of  California  down. 
In  insurance  stocks,  Home  Mutual  leads  the  list  at  150, 
and  Sun,  the  youngest  of  the  companies,  commands  107. 
The  larger  enterprises  that  have  California  for  their  field 
are  seen  to  be  in  equally  sound  condition.  All  the  bonds 
of  the  Stanford  system  of  railways  rule  at  premiums  in 
New  York.  A  stock  list,  kindly  lent  by  our  own  broker, 
gives  quotations  there  as  follows :  Central  Pacific  6  per 
cent  bonds,  113;  Southern  Pacific  of  California  ditto,  106; 
Northern  Railway  (of  California)  ditto,  106  bid;  San 
Joaquin  Branch  ditto,  in;  Western  Pacific  ditto,  10952; 
California  and  Oregon  ditto,  1033/2 — the  last  not  being 
yet  fully  issued.  Sentiment,  it  is  clear,  and  much  news- 
paper outcry  have  but  small  effect  on  the  prices  paid  by 
people  who  put  their  money  where  they  feel  that  it  will  do 
them  most  good,  for  bonds  whose  interest  is  paid  with 
regularity.  Contrast  now  this  condition  of  the  finances  of 
San  Francisco  with  their  condition  only  ten  years  ago, 
when  Mr.  Michael  Reese  was  apt  to  put  his  wise  fat  finger 
into  most  of  the  good  things  then  going.  A  street  railway 
stock  or  two,  paying  difficult  dividends,  a  woolen  factor)-, 
Spring  Valley  Water,  the  gas  company,  and  what  else 
had  we  of  a  miscellaneous  character?  The  man  who  then 
had  a  few  dollars  to  invest  had  his  choice  limited  to  these 
ventures  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  he  must  either 
lend  on  mortgage  or  buy  real  property.  Now  the  thrifty 
soul  may  lay  away  idle  surplus  in  an  assortment  of  prime 
bonds,  and  enjoy  the  precious  experience  of  cutting  off 
his  own  coupons,  than  which  life  knows  few  more  pleasur- 
able emotions.  To  the  man  of  moderate  accumulations, 
the  gathering  of  these  slips  into  a  neat  bundle,  with  a  rub- 
ber-band round  it,  the  while  one  makes  mental  disposal 
of  its  value,  must  be  experienced  to  be  appreciated.  But 
our  bond-list  is  perhaps  more  significant  as  an  earnest  of 
things  to  come  than  remarkable  as  evidence  of  things 
achieved.  For  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  by  the  date 
of  the  next  decennial  census  it  may  be  twice  as  long  as, 
and  no  less  prosperous  than  it  is  now. 

"  Have  what  you  like  for  the  rest,  but  always  have  a  beefsteak 
for  me." — The  late  Lord  Palmerston  to  his  cook. 

"  A  plain  leg  of  mutton,  my  Lucy,  I  prithee  have  ready  at  three." 
—  IV.  Af.  Thaeierav,  in  imitation  of  the  late  Horatins  Flaeeus. 

"  None  of  your  French  kickshaws  for  me." — Squire  Toby. 

When  the  late  lamented  Socrates  daily  thanked  the 
gods  that  he  was  born  a  Greek  and  not  a  barbarian,  he 
merely  anticipated  the  English  race  of  to-day,  which  gives 
inward  and  secret  thanks  that  it  was  not  born  Frenchmen. 
Yet  it  hugs  the  delusion  that  it  likes  to  feed  itself  after  what 
it  conceives  to  be  the  manner  of  the  French.  It  appears 
not  to  have  understood  that  the  mainspring  of  real  French 
feeding  is  economy,  while  that  cooking  which  it  tries  to 
think  it  likes  is  only  French  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  pro- 
duct of  French  culinary  skill  applied  to  materials  that  it 
consumes  with  English  profuseness.  Had  the  French 
people  never  passed  through  a  struggle  for  existence  of 
grinding  severity,  most  that  is  distinctive  in  its  cookery 
would  never  have  been  called  into  existence.  From  its 
need  of  composing  something  palatable  out  of  scraps  and 
herbs  was  begotten  that  cunning  of  manipulation  which 
the  ennobled  loin  and  nobler  chop  of  England  never  called 
for.  Consummate  roasting  and  broiling  are  good  cookery, 
but  not  French.  When  the  Gallic  culinary  artist,  crafty  in 
sauces  that  give  a  fillip  to  appetite,  and  with  masterly  no- 
tions touching  the  ordering  and  garnishing  of  feasts,  was 
imported  and  turned  loose  amid  the  abundance  of  an 
English  larder,  he  made  for  a  while  an  ass  of  himself.  The 
chief  aim  of  George  IV. 's  kitchen  appeared  to  be,  how  to 
waste.  Many  of  the  most  toothsome  plates  for  which 
properly  pious  people  give  God  thanks,  were  not  known  to 
France;  many  are  not  European  at  all.  There's  your 
ham  for  example — your  Yorkshire  or  Virginia,  Westphalia 
or  Spanish  ham.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  human 
beings  of  French  origin,  otherwise  guiltless  of  crime,  go 
yearly  to  their  graves  ignorant  of  a  proper  ham !  A  greater 
number  live  the  allotted  human  term  who  know  not  John- 
ny-cake— who  never  heard  of  Johnny-cake!  As  many 
more  never  ate  an  ear  of  Indian  corn  boiled  in  his  own 
"  shuck."  "  None  of  your  F'rench  kickshaws  for  me,"  said 
the  squire.  Of  course  not;  his  appetite  needed  no  fillip; 
a  bit  of  beef,  rosy  as  his  own  gills,  consciously  blushing  in 
the  bath  of  its  own  juices;  a  pair  of  w-ild  ducks  adown 
whose  swelling  breasts  rolled  amber  tears  from  the  holes 
made  by  the  carving-fork;  these  simple  dishes,  with  a 
dumpling  or  a  gooseberry  tart,  and  the  squire — a  man  of 
plain  tastes,  not  caring  for  treats— was  satisfied.  A  friend 
of  the  writer,  who  not  unffequently  dined  with  the  late 
Charles  Delmonico,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  that 
great  caterer's  private  table  was  the  plain  English  dinner — 
soup,  fish,  a  joint  or  barnyard  bird,  a  bit  of  game,  and  the 
sweet.  Mr.  Thackeray  climbed  the  heights  and  sounded 
the  depths  of  French  cookery,  yet  opens  his  honest  jaws, 
and  chants  from  out  a  big,  full  heart  the  glory  and  honor 
of  "  a  plain  leg  of  mutton,  my  Lucy."  The  sound  quali- 
ties of  the  British  race  were  incarnate  in  the  late  John 
Temple,  Viscount  Palmerston— a  healthy,  truculent,  free- 


living,  pugnacious,  wine-bibbing  sinner,  and  a  fine  old  Eng- 
lish gentleman  who  set  one  of  the  best  tables  in  Europe. 
"  Have  what  you  like  for  the  rest,"  he  tells  his  chef,  "  but 
mind  you  have  a  beefsteak  for  me."  The  object  of  the 
present  remarks  is  merely  to  point  out  and  bring  home  to 
some  people — to  a  good  many  people,  in  fact — who  think 
they  like  to  dine  off  kickshaws,  the  interesting  fact  that 
they  don't ;  that  they  deceive  themselves  and  the  truth  is 
not  in  them;  that  what  they  do  like,  though  they  dare  not 
profess  it,  is  the  joint,  or  the  fowl  with  the  slice  of  particular 
ham  to  him;  a  couple  of  succulent  chops — or  three  if  they 
be  not  of  the  largest  kind.  Wives  and  mothers  of  America, 
upon  you  rests  a  responsibility  as  unto  you  opens  an  op- 
portunity. When  the  old  man  has  a  few  friends  to  dine, 
then  doubtless  courses  of  kickshaws  must  be  served  up  to 
them ;  but  when  you've  got  him  to  yourselves,  treat  him  to 
the  grub  he  loved  when  he  was  a  boy  and  you  may  have 
your  will  of  him;  though  he  may  grunt,  he  will  then  resist 
ye  not. 

Among  the  products  of  American  industry  already  large- 
ly exported  into  Mexico  subject  to  a  heavy  duty  in  that 
country,  which  is  removed  by  the  reciprocity  treaty  now 
hanging  fire  in  the  United  States  Senate,  are  (1)  carts, 
wagons,  and  coaches;  (2)  coal  oil;  (3)  sewing-machines; 
and  (4)  tools  of  all  kinds.  Among  the  leading  articles  of 
our  export  trade  that  are  now  free,  and,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  treaty,  are  preserved  so  by  it,  are  agricult- 
ural, mining,  irrigating,  railway,  and  manufacturing  ma- 
chinery, apparatus,  and  implements  (other  than  tools), 
powder,  quicksilver,  and  printers'  supplies.  On  our  part, 
the  treaty  would  be  worth  adopting  were  it  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  items  numbered  (1)  and  (4).  But  when  it  is 
bome  in  mind  that  Mexico  is  liable  at  any  day  to  transfer 
to  her  list  of  dutiable  articles  any  of  the  items  above 
noted  as  now  free,  and  which  embrace  nearly  four-fifths 
in  value  of  our  trade  with  that  country,  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  why  the  United  States  Senate  hesitates  to  con- 
firm the  treaty.  As  American  enterprise  gains  more  and 
more  foothold  in  that  country,  carrying  with  it  the  use 
and  consequent  importation  of  every  kind  of  machinery 
and  apparatus,  the  temptation  becomes  stronger,  from 
month  to  month,  to  take  them  out  of  the  free-list  and  sub- 
ject them  to  her  tariff  for  revenue.  These  articles  are  all 
subject  in  our  own  country  to  prohibitory'  duties,  so  that 
our  mouths  would  be  closed  to  remonstrance  in  the  event 
of  Mexico  seeing  fit  to  apply  to  them  our  own  tariff  sched- 
ule. On  the  other  side  of  this  reciprocity,  the  United 
States  concedes  free  entry  only  to  the  maguey  fibres  (known 
as  hennequen,  sisal,  etc.),  raw  sugars,  timber,  and  cigar- 
tobaccos;  we  say  cigar-tobaccos,  because  no  other  kind 
is  grown  in  that  country,  while  those  kinds  can  not  be 
grown  in  this.  Other  articles  now  free  on  our  tariff,  and 
which  the  United  States  engages  not  to  subject  to  duty 
during  the  continuance  of  the  treaty,  are  coffee,  hides, 
india-rubber,  and  dye-stuffs.  Certainly  nobody  wants  to 
lay  duties  on  hides,  india-rubber,  or  dye-stuffs,  and  pro- 
bably nobody  very  confidently  hopes  to  get  a  duty  laid  on 
coffee  within  the  six  years  that  this  treaty  is  to  last.  And 
were  a  duty  on  coffee  restored,  the  growing  of  that  plant 
in  Mexico  could  not  be  brought  to  proportions  of  impor- 
tance enough  to  affect  our  revenue  seriously  within  the 
term  named.  The  United  States  grows  no  tropical  timber 
nor  the  fibres  that  substitute  hemp;  so  far,  then,  this  coun- 
try is  practically  surrendering  nothing  at  all  under  the 
treaty.  There  remains  but  the  one  item  of  sugar  that  calls 
for  consideration.  And  here  we  tread  the  firm  ground  of 
experience.  The  example  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  points 
the  course  that  events  will  take.  Citizens  of  the  United 
States  will  acquire  the  leading  interest  in  the  prime  sugar- 
lands  of  Mexico,  and  will  develop  on  them  a  colossal  in- 
dustry whereof  the  profit  will  be  their  own.  The  full  value 
of  sugars  imported  thence  will  be  returned  to  that  country 
in  products  of  our  own.  This  development  of  cane-grow- 
ing there  is  death  and  an  end  to  slavery  in  the  island  of 
Cuba.  Owing  (mainly)  to  dear  labor  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  the  sugar  interest  there  is  weighted  with  a  load  it 
can  barely  carry.  Labor  in  Mexico,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
sufficient,  and,  with  a  trifling  advance  on  the  present  low- 
rates  of  wages  which  sugar-planters  could  well  afford  to 
pay,  would  be  abundant.  Sugars  to  polarize  89°  to  900, 
color  10,  are  produced  on  the  prime  lands  of  Mexico  at  a 
cost  of  one  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  and  this  figure  will 
be  lowered.  Why,  then,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
should  delay  in  confirming  the  reciprocity  treaty,  is  very 
difficult  to  understand. 


Mr.  Corrie  Grant,  a  London  barrister,  has  been  creating 
some  excitement  by  asserting  that  at  the  dinners  given  by 
the  city  in  honor  of  distinguished  guests,  he  had  seen  the 
aldermen  so  "  drunk  that  they  had  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  servants,  and  yet  these  same  men  sat  on  the  bench  the 
next  morning  to  judge  those  who  had  been  taken  up  drunk 
and  disorderly  in  the  streets."  The  Times  remarks  that 
this  description  of  a  city  dinner  might  have  been  true  a 
hundred  years  ago,  but  that  in  the  present  generation  no- 
body but  Mr.  Grant  himself  has  witnessed  such  a  scene, 
although  it  is  not  by  any  means  claimed  that  "  the  city- 
fathers  are  even  now  models  of  self-denialr" 
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A  Chicago  tailor's  circular  is  signed,  "  W.  D.  Palmer, 
A.  M.,  formerly  president  of  Palmer's  Academy." 

Henry  Lowther,  a  member  of  Henry  Irving's  company, 
writes  back  to  the  London  Dramatic  Axes  that  he  has 
found  American  women  lacking  in  refinement. 

Mrs.  Gaines,  the  famous  litigant,  denies  that  she  is  rich. 
During  fifty  years  of  effort  she  has  not  recovered  enough 
property  to  pay  her  lawyers,  and  she  is  now  in  straitened 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Archibald  Forbes  is  in  very  poor  health,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  a  wreck  of  his  old  self.  In  addition  to  his 
physical  suffering  (says  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times),  he  has  lost  in  speculation  the  money  he  made  by 
his  successful  lecturing  tours. 

Ex-Governor  Butler  has  a  profound  disregard  for  peti- 
tions. "You  could  get  in  Massachusetts  ten  thousand 
men  to  sign  a  petition  to  have  me  hanged,"  he  says,  "  and 
half  the  number  would  sign  a  petition  to  have  themselves 
hanged  without  knowing  what  they  were  doing." 

Wilkie  Collins  recently  strayed  into  a  London  theatre 
where  "  The  New  Magdalen "  was  being  played.  The 
ushers  whispered  the  fact  among  the  audience,  and  there 
was  an  unanimous  call  for  the  "author,"  which  only 
ceased  when  the  famous  novelist  reluctantly  appeared  on 
the  stage,  blushing  and  bowing. 

A  veracious  correspondent  says  that  in  1875,  when  Will- 
iam B.  Astor  died,  he  had  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
houses  on  his  rent  roll.  The  present  number  of  Astor 
houses  exceed  twelve  hundred,  the  whole  estate  being  val- 
ued at  about  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  producing  an  income 
.of  three  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

Congressman  Horr,  of  Michigan,  who  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  wittiest  speakers  in  Congress,  is  short,  fat,  and  jolly. 
He  prepares  his  speeches  carefully  in  writing  and  then 
tears  up  the  manuscript.  His  famous  sentence  that  "  the 
South  had  better  raise  more  hogs  and  less  hell,"  was  ready 
for  use  two  months  before  he  had  the  opportunity  to  use  it. 

The  late  editor  of  the  London  Times,  Mr.  Thomas  Che- 
nery,  was  probably  the  most  scholarly  journalist  of  his 
day.  No  great  newspaper  had  ever  called  to  its  control  an 
Oxford  professor  of  Arabic  and  a  translator  of  the  original 
version  of  the  Bible  until  the  London  Times  set  the  prece- 
dent, and  the  best  commentary  upon  its  choice  is  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Chenery  proved  himself  equal  to  the  task  of 
maintaining  the  traditions  of  that  paper. 

Mr.  George  R.  Sims,  the  popular  English  dramatist,  has, 
according  to  a  foreign  correspondent,  long  been  a  victim  of 
dyspepsia,  to  which  may  be  attributed  some  of  his  bitterest 
criticisms  of  other  men's  work.  "  In  fact,  he  said  to  me 
once,  with  reference  to  a  rather  disagreeable,  and  as  I 
thought  unjust,  article  which  he  had  written,  '  It  is  not,  I 
assure  you,  from  ill-nature  that  I  do  these  things — it  is 
my  wretched  liver.' "  The  stomach  is  mightier  than  the 
conscience. 

The  late  Mr.  W.  W.  Carter,  of  Baltimore,  earned  a  rep- 
utation as  a  collector  of  rare  and  curious  relics,  and  when 
he  was  dead  his  executors  found  such  interesting  remains 
as  a  hair  from  the  head  of  Henry'  Clay,  a  piece  of  the  towel 
used  in  stanching  the  pistol-shot  wound  made  in  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's head  by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  eleven  photographs  of 
Major-General  "Hancock  in  different  attitudes,  and  full  re- 
ports of  the  trials  of  General  Sickles  and  E.  S.  Stokes. 
These  and  other  souvenirs  have  been  sold  at  auction. 

"  Eli  Perkins  "  says  he  did  not  personally-  know  Colonel 
Hunt,  of  Michigan,  who  bequeathed  him,  "  Josh  Billings," 
and  the  mother  of  "  Artemus  Ward  "  five  thousand  dol- 
lars each.  "  A  year  ago,  however,"  he  says,  "  I  received 
a  letter  from  him  requesting  me  to  send  him  two  of  my 
humorous  works.  I  did  so,  and  added  a  copy  of  '  Josh 
Billings '  and  a  biography  of  '  Artemus  Ward.'  ....  If 
the  news  is  true  I  shall  confer  with  '  Josh  Billings '  and 
see  what  we  can   do  toward  honoring  Colonel   Hunt's 

memory- When  I  die  I  intend  to  will  what  money 

I  have  left  to  the  press  clubs  of  the  country." 

An  eye-witness  recalls  an  incident  of  the  National  Dem- 
ocratic Convention  which  assembled  in  Charleston  in  the 
eventful  spring  of  i860.  After  the  seceding  delegations 
had  withdrawn,  amid  great  excitement,  Francis  B.  Flour- 
noy,  of  Arkansas,  who  had  been  temporary  chairman  of 
the  Convention,  took  the  platform,  and  made  an  impas- 
sioned speech  in  favor  of  the  Union.  Striding  back  and 
forth,  and  waving  a  large,  red  handkerchief  like  a  flag 
above  his  head,  he  shouted :  "Don't  give  up  the  ship! — 
don't  give  up  the  ship!"  Though  he  afterward  became  a 
general  in  the  Confederate  army,  "  his  heart  that  day  beat 
true  to  the  music  of  the  Union." 

"  When  Bradlaugh  was  in  this  country,"  remarks  a  New 
Yorker,  "  I  had  occasion  to  see  him  many  times  in  private 
life,  and  I  was  struck  with  the  justice  of  the  remark  in  the 
Times,  the  other  day,  that  he  is  what  the  English  call  a 
cad.  While  he  was  here  Wilkie  Collins  was  also  in  the 
country,  and  was  an  habitue  of  the  best  clubs  in  the  city. 
On  one  occasion  Bradlaugh  came  into  a  Saturday  night 
reception  of  one  of  the  social  clubs,  where  Collins  had 
been  entertained  at  dinner.  An  ill-advised  but  well-mean- 
ing person  asked  Bradlaugh  to  speak.  To  the  surprise  of 
everybody,  Bradlaugh  not  only  spoke  at  once,  but  with 
some  show  of  feeling.  He  said  that  he  was  glad  to  meet 
in  the  free  land  of  America  the  illustrious  Bntish  novelist, 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  never  made  and  whose  social 
caste  was  so  much  higher  than  his  in  his  own  country  that 
they  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  meet  under  the  same 
roof.  This  was  '  a  stunner,'  so  to  speak,  and  Wilkie  Col- 
lins, who  held  his  head  down  as  if  studying  the  bottom  of 
his  wine-glass  while  the  extraordinary  exordium  was  in 
progress,  turned  to  me  as  soon  as  the  speaker  had  ':• 
off  to  other  themes,  and  said :  '  That  isn't  true  -  hut, 

if  it  were,  why  should  the  man  tell  of  it? ' " 


THE        ARGONAUT 


A    GHOSTLY    GLASS. 


The  Black-Robed  Woman  in  my  Dead  Aunt's  Room. 

The  death  of  an  aunt  had  called  me  to  the  city.  The 
funeral  over,  I  was  weary  and  lonely,  and  overcome  by  a 
disagreeable  foreboding  of  future  uncertainty— something 
which  always  attacks  me  after  a  funeral.  1  went  to  the 
room  assigned  me,  lighted  the  gas,  then  sat  me  cautiously 
down  in  a  "  sleepy-hollow,"  and  looked  about  me. 

I  say  "  sat  me  cautiously  down,"  because  I  am  a  coun- 
try girl,  and  know  very  little  about  the  springs  and  strange 
contrivances  which  go  to  furnish  a  fashionable  city  house — 
as,  in  truth,  my  story  will  certainly  prove  to  you. 

Country  girl  though  I  am,  I  have  read  enough  to  under- 
stand that  strange  things  happen  to  us,  seemingly  for  no 
purpose  whatever,  and  they  call  it  the  workings  of  fate. 
Now,  there  was  no  great  need  of  my  coming  to  the  city.  I 
accomplished  nothing  by  so  doing;  I  received  a  terrible 
fright  and  returned  home  feeling  like  a  fool  generally.  And 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  since  that  fate,  wishing  to 
try  herhand  upon  me,  played  that  trick  to  her  own  satis- 
faction and  my  great  woe. 

When  I  left  my  home,  in  Cloverdale,  I  had  decided  to 
remain  in  San  Francisco  but  two  days,  for  I  hate  the  city; 
it  stifles  me,  makes  me  nervous,  and  hurts  my  eyes.  Be- 
sides, the  city  pavements  weary  my  feet,  and  I  seem  to 
lose  all  my  pride  and  strength  under  so  many  eyes  and  in 
such  a  crowd.  My  cousins,  when  they  come  to  us  in  the 
summer,  complain  of  weariness  from  perfectly  opposite 
causes,  and  I  suppose  it  is  natural  to  weary  of  that  which 
we  are  not  used  to. 

Well,  sitting  there  in  that  blue  satin  "  sleepy-hollow,"  I 
looked  about  me  and  sighed  at  the  grandeur  of  my  sur- 
roundings. There  were  two  immense  rooms  divided  by 
blue  satm  curtains  and  white  lace  draperies.  I  had  no  de- 
sire to  look  behind  those  curtains,  for  it  looked  very  dark 
and  uninviting.  I  did  not  like  to  feel  that  the  room  was 
there.  I  wished  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  they 
had  given  me  one  of  the  servants'  rooms,  instead  of  doing 
me  so  much  uncomfortable  honor. 

The  house  stood  on  California  Street,  and  these  rooms 
were  the  back  suite,  which  overlooked  the  city  and  the 
bay.  I  pulled  aside  the  lace  and  satin,  opened  a  blind, 
and  was  at  once  fascinated  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  view. 

When  I  look  out  of  my  own  little  muslin-curtained  win- 
dow at  home,  in  the  night,  unless  it  be  moonlight,  I  am 
obliged  to  imagine  all  that  lies  before  me.  But  here  was 
fairy-land  at  my  feet.  Lights  flickered  and  floated  as  far 
as  I  could  see,  and  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  city 
there  was  an  immense  curve  of  lights;  then  there  were 
lines  of  lights ;  then  there  were  lights  in  every  conceivable 
shape;  and  when  I  looked  at  the  star-filled  sky,  and  then 
at  the  lamp-lit  earth,  I  could  not  tell  in  my  rapture  where 
earth  left  off  and  the  heavens  began. 

At  last  I  turned  from  the  window  and  stood  still  in  the 
vast  place,  and  felt,  I  am  sure,  very  much  like  a  mouse  in 
a  church. 

Suddenly  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  my  aunt's 
rooms  were  adjoining  these  which  they  had  given  me;  that 
but  a  few  hours  before  her  still  body  had  lain  there ;  and, 
in  spite  of  myself,  I  shuddered. 

I  am  afraid  my  imagination  was  getting  the  better  of  me, 
for  the  more  I  allowed  myself  to  think,  the  larger  seemed 
to  grow  the  rooms.  The  long,  lace  draperies  seemed  like 
huge  ghosts  looking  down  upon  me.  The  fire-place  looked 
like  an  immense  mouth,  opened  to  take  me  in.  The  bed 
in  the  corner,  which  was  an  ancient  French  affair,  with  a 
dubious  looking  roll  at  the  head  instead  of  a  pillow,  looked 
to  me  like  a  tomb.  I  could  not  help  fancying  that  in  that 
bed  I  should  look  like  the  stone  figures  on  the  pillars  in 
Westminster,  with  nose  and  toes  turned  upward,  and 
hands  folded  on  the  breast,  as  I  had  seen  them  in  pictures. 
Again  I  shuddered,  and  longed  for  my  comfortable  bed 
at  home,  with  which  I  felt  at  least  acquainted. 

At  last  I  saw  what  I  took  to  be  a  real  French  plate  mir- 
ror. Forgetting  for  a  moment  my  discomfort  in  the  pros- 
pect of  seeing  myself  in  real  plate  glass,  I  hurried  across 
the  room,  stood  in  front  of  the  awful  mouth,  and  peered 
into  the  mirror. 

I  looked  and  was  amazed.  I  looked  again,  but  it  was 
the  same.  Puzzled  and  alarmed,  I  sat  down  in  the  nearest 
chair  to  get  my  breath.  I  put  my  hands  to  my  face,  to 
make  sure  I  had  one.  Yes  it  was  there,  and  being  assured 
of  this,  it  gave  me  courage  to  look  again.  I  did  so,  but 
the  mirror  obstinately  refused  to  cast  back  any  reflection. 
It  reflected  the  room,  but  not  me. 

"  Am  I  then,"  I  said,  "  of  so  slight  importance,  that  city 
mirrors  refuse  to  let  me  see  myself  on  their  surfaces?" 

Again  I  looked  and  felt  very  much  like  the  man  who 
sold  his  shadow  to  the  devil.  I  felt  more  lonely  and 
chilled  than  before. 

_  Then  I  determined  to  go  over  every  article  in  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  room,  and  see  if  that  were  perfect,  Yes,  there 
was  the  tomb-like  bed  in  the  comer,  there  the  chiffonier, 
there  the  "  sleepy-hollow,"  the  hassocks,  the  long,  ghostly 
curtains,  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  Slowly  I 
turned  my  head  over  my  shoulder,  and  started  on  see- 
ing no  table.  Again  I  looked  in  the  glass.  Yes,  there 
stood  a  queer  little  table. 

This  decided  my  next  move.  I  pulled  the  bed-clothes 
down  from  the  tomb,  I  slipped  out  of  my  clothes  as  only 
a  country  girl  can,  and  slid  in  under  the  blankets  and  hid 
my  head,  thinking— as  women  and  ostriches  ever  think- 
that  a  head  hidden  is  a  head  safe. 

In  spite  of  my  fears,  I  must  have  gone  directly  to  sleep, 
for  the  next  remembrance  I  have  is  of  looking  about  me  in 
that  surprised,  dazed  way  that  nearly  every  one  has  upon 
waking  up  in  a  strange  room. 

I  sat  up  in  bed  and  thought  a  minute.  Some  clock  in 
the  house  struck  one,  but  this  gave  me  no  comfort,  since 
I  knew  that  most  clocks  have  a  mean  little  habit  of  strik- 
ing the  half  hours;  so  that  hearing  a  single  stroke  in  the 
night  leaves  me  in  doubt  whether  it  is  one  o'clock  or  half 
after  some  other  o'clock.  But  I  had  slept,  and  felt  ready 
tn  laugh  at  anything,  especially  my  fears  of  the  first  part  of 
:iiing. 
-  just  decided  to  get  up  and  turn  off  the  gas  I  had 


left  burning,  when  I  was  startled  by  a  slight  noise,  which 
seemed  to  he  in  the  very  room  where  I  was. 

I  thought  of  the  dark  room  adjoining  mine.  I  thought 
of  burglars,  fire,  and  then  I  thought  of  my  dead  aunt, 
whose  room  was  next  to  mine.  And  then  I  thought  of  the 
mysterious  table  in  the  mirror. 

Pulled  one  way  by  curiosity  and  the  other  way  by  fear,  I 
crept  out  of  bed,  and,  keeping  very  clear  of  the  centre  of 
the  room,  where  the  table  ought  to  have  been,  I  found  my 
way  to  the  ghostly  glass. 

I  can  now  fully  understand  how  one  must  feel  before  he 
can  truly  say,  "  My  hairstood  on  end." 

I  certainly  felt  the  roots  swimming  about  under  my  scalp 
when,  looking  in  that  awful  mirror,  1  saw,  standing  by  that 
table,  a  woman. 

I  dared  not  stir.  My  heart  gave  heavy,  thud-like  strokes 
against  my  sides,  my  knees  trembled,  and  I  saw  that  long, 
lank,  black-robed  woman  unlock  the  drawer,  take  from  it 
a  glittering  mass  of  jewels,  and  thrust  them  into  a  green- 
baize  bag,  which  hung  on  her  arm.  Then  she  closed  the 
drawer,  and  glided  away  behind  the  curtains,  into  the  dark 
room  which  I  had  not  dared  to  enter. 

I  had  just  strength  enough  to  tumble  once  more  into 
bed,  which  place  I  did  not  again  leave  until  morning, 
when  I  hurriedly  dressed  and  hastened  down  stairs. 

One  by  one,  as  the  family  entered  the  breakfast-room, 
they  exclaimed : 

"Oh,  Kate,  how  pale  you  are" — and  "  Did  you  sleep 
at  all  last  night?  "  or  "  Why,  Cousin  Kate,  have  you  seen 
a  ghost?" 

I  only  smiled,  determined  to  tell  none  of  my  fright  but 
Aunt  Lou,  who,  I  was  sure,  would  not  laugh  at  me. 

After  breakfast,  Aunt  Lou  said: 

"  Cirls,  I  have  a  litter  of  gifts  your  mother  gave  me  be- 
fore she  died,  and  we  will  all  go  up  to  her  room,  and  there 
I  will  divide  among  you  her  little  valuables." 

Generally  girls  can  not  be  kept  long  in  sadness,  and 
these  cousins  of  mine  were  six  strong,  so  it  was  anything 
but  a  quiet  group  that  followed  Aunt  Lou  up  the  broad 
stairs  to  "  mother's  room." 

Mai  pushed  in  ahead,  and  cried  out :  "  Why,  the  gas  is 
burning ! " 

And  "  Oh,  Kate,"  cried  another,  "  did  you  see  the  fun- 
ny glass  in  the  room  you  slept  in  ?  " 

But  I  did  not  answer,  for  Aunt  Lou  was  reading  a  let- 
ter, which  I  did  not  take  much  interest  in  until  she  read 
something  about  "  diamonds,"  "  the  square  table,"  "  trap 
in  prayer-book  pocket." 

Then  I  looked  wildly  up  at  the  simple  sheet  of  plate- 
glass  over  the  mantel-piece,  and  cried  out: 

"  Oh,  my  stupidity !  Dear  Aunt  Lou,  you'll  never  see  the 
diamonds  again,  for  last  night,  looking  through  that  piece 
of  glass,  I  saw  a  woman — a  tall,  lank,  black-robed  woman 
— unlock  the  table  drawer  and  take  out  the  diamonds ! " 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  they  cried  in  a  breath;  then 
they  made  a  rush  for  the  drawer,  which  was  empty. 

Then  they  all  looked  at  me,  and  Aunt  Lou  said: 

"  But  why  did  you  not  call  us,  my  dear  child? " 

"  Because,  aunt,  I  thought,  I  didn't  know — indeed, 
aunty  dear,  the  mirror  deceived  me,  and  I  thought — I 
thought  the  woman  was  an  apparition,  and  oh,  please,  I 
think  I  should  like  to  go  home ! " 

Before  I  left,  they  had  found  some  clue  to  the  diamonds, 
which  gave  me  some  comfort;  but  I  shall  hereafter  stay  at 
home,  where  mirrors,  though  cracked  and  wavy,  can  at 
least  be  depended  upon.  A.  J.  H. 

San  Francisco,  March  5th,  1884. 


THE    BOUNDARY. 

Who  can  sing  us  a  song  of  sorrow 

That  fitly  shall  echo  a  soul's  despair? 

Who  from  the  kingdom  of  words  may  borrow 
A  crown  that  is  fitting  for  love  to  wear! 

Who  can  render  the  marvelous  story, 

As  the  dawn  breaks  over  the  world's  far  rim? 

And  who  hath  voice  for  the  sunset's  gl  ry, 
Or  the  twilight,  solemn,  and  dusk,  and  dim? 

Though  the  chrism  strange  to  his  lips  is  given, 

Though  never  a  discord  his  music  mars. 
Who,  in  the  face  of  the  midnight  heaven, 
Can  sing  a  song  to  the  eternal  stars? 

Though  speech  should  bloom  like  a  garden  blossom, 

Royal  and  tender,  and  glad  and  sweet, 
'Tis  shamed  by  the  rose  on  a  maiden's  bosom — 
Ay,  by  the  clover  beneath  her  feet. 

Though  the  poet  soar  to  the  heights  supernal, 

Though  his  strain  be  never  so  grand  and  strong, 
Still  with  silence,  supreme,  eternal, 
Abides  the  essence  of  perfect  song. 
March,   1884.  CarLOTTA  Perrv. 


A  teacher  in  one  of  the  smallest  district  schools  in  the 
smallest  State  in  the  Union  once  proved  that  it  may  be 
embarrassing  to  use  one's  own  self  as  an  illustration.  She 
was  hearing  a  class  in  spelling  and  defining  words.  The 
word  "  orphan  "  had  been  correctly  spelled,  but  none  of 
the  class  seemed  to  know  its  meaning.  After  asking  one 
or  two  of  them,  she  said,  encouragingly:  "  Now,  try  again. 
I  am  an  orphan.  Now,  can't  some  of  you  guess  what  it 
means?"  The  blank  look  upon  their  faces  remained, 
until  one  of  the  duller  scholars  raised  his  hand,  and  said, 
with  no  intention  of  being  saucy:  "It's  some  one  who 
wants  to  get  married,  and  can't." 


When  the  six-year-old  Mozart  played  before  Francis  I. 
of  Austria,  the  emperor  stood  beside  him,  while  several 
paces  behind  were  grouped  the  court  officials.  The  in- 
fant prodigy  played  until  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  page, 
and  then  said,  "  Turn  over  quickly,  sir,  or  the  force  of  the 
movement  and  the  beauty  of  the  melody  will  be  lost." 
Francis,  laughing  heartily,  did  as  the  boy-player  told  him; 
but  the  courtiers  were  amazed  at,  the  exhibition  of  the 
democracy  of  art. 


STORYETTES. 

Grave   and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Curran,  being  angry  in  a  debate  one  day,  put  his  hand 
on  his  heart,  saying:  "  I  am  the  trusty  guardian  of  my  own 
honor."  "  Then,  replied  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  "  I  congratu- 
late my  honorable  friend  on  the  snug  sinecure  to  which  he 
has  appointed  himself." 

A  gentleman  met  an  uncertain  acquaintance,  who  said: 
"  I'm  a  little  short,  and  should  like  to  ask  you  a  conun- 
drum in  mental  arithmetic."  "  Proceed,"  replied  the  gen- 
tleman. "  Well,"  said  the  short  man,  "  suppose  you  had 
ten  pounds  in  your  pocket  and  I  should  ask  you  for  five 
pounds,  how  much  would  remain  ? "  "  Ten  pounds,"  was 
the  prompt  reply. 

A  little  girl  in  school  being  asked  the  other  day  by  a 
member  oftheChicago  Board  of  Education,  "  Who  makes 
our  laws?"  answered,  "Congress."  "  And  how  is  it  di- 
vided?" asked  the  gentleman.  The  little  girl  hesitated, 
but  finally  said:  "Into  civilized,  half-civilized,  and  sav- 
age, sir.".  "  Very  good,"  said  the  gentleman;  "  but  I  do 
not  see  why  you  should  have  hesitated  in  your  reply." 

There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  dry  weather  in  the  South 
of  England,  and  an  Oxford  man  who  occupied  the  pulpit 
began  to  read  the  prayer  for  rain,  when  the  clerk  pulled 
at  the  skirts  of  his  surplice.  "  You  mustn't  read  that,  sir," 
he  whispered;  "  we  don't  want  it."  "  But  it's  a  prayer  for 
a  good  harvest,  my  man,"  reasoned  the  minister.  "  That's 
just  it;  the  visitors  are  our  harvest,  and  we  want  none  of 
your  rain." 

Shortly  after  the  marriage  of  King  Victor  Emanuel,  he 
met  a  peasant  girl  upon  the  steps  of  the  royal  palace  at 
Turin.  She  was  bringing  a  basket  of  eggs  for  the  royal 
kitchen,  and  because  the  king  wore  a  plain  hunting-dress, 
and  was  alone,  she  took  him  for  a  servant.  "  Do  point 
out  the  king  to  me,"  she  begged;  "  I  should  so  like  to  see 
him."  "  I  am  the  king,"  he  said.  "  Eh !  bah !  "  said  the 
girl,  laughing  in  his  face;  "the  princess  would  not  have 
chosen  such  an  ugly  man."  The  king  laughed,  too,  and 
accompanied  the  girl  to  the  kitchen,  where  he  bade  the 
servants  attest  to  his  identity.  He  then  gave  the  girl  a 
twenty-franc  piece,  and  left  her  bewildered  and  surprised. 

The  late  David  Snow,  President  of  the  Bank  of  the  Re- 
public, in  Boston,  was  remarkably  well-informed  in  all 
mercantile  matters,  and  found  time  nearly  every  day  to 
visit  the  Produce  Exchange,  where  he  looked  out  for  an 
occasional  investment.  Meeting  one  day  a  large  flour- 
dealer  named  Willis  House  on  'Change,  Mr.  Snow  asked 
him  how  things  were  in  the  market.  "  Dull  as  death," 
responded  House;  "  I  would  like  to  see  the  man  who  will 
give  me  ten  dollars  a  barrel  for  a  thousand  barrels  of 
'  Acorn ' "  (a  brand  worth  twelve  dollars  at  the  time).  "  I'll 
give  it  to  you,"  said  Snow.  House  knew  Snow's  sharpness 
in  the  market,  and,  after  staring  at  him  a  moment,  said : 
"  That's  all;  I  only  wanted  to  see  the  man." 

A  story  is  told  of  the  presence  ol  mind  of  a  New  Hamp- 
shire deacon  who  was  very  fond  of  dogs.  He  had  one 
valuable  setter  that  he  had  trained  himself,  and  that  un- 
derstood his  every  word  and  slightest  gestute  with  an  al- 
most human  intelligence.  One  evening  at  a  prayer  meet- 
ing the  good  man  was  offering  an  earnest  exhortation  and 
the  people  sat  with  bowed  heads,  giving  earnest  attention. 
The  audience  faced  the  stand  where  sat  the  pastor;  the 
doors'^jpened  on  either  side.  All  at  once  one  of  the  doors, 
which  had  been  left  ajar,  was  pushed  open,  and  the  hand- 
some head  of  the  deacon's  favorite  setter  was  thrust  in. 
The  head  was  followed  by  the  body,  and  the  dog  in  toto 
had  just  started  with  a  joyful  bound  toward  his  master. 
The  deacon  generally  knew  what  was  going  on  about  him, 
whether  he  was  praying  or  shooting,  and  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  intruder  attracted  his  attention.  Quick  as  a 
flash  the  deacon,  raising  his  hand  with  a  warning  gesture, 
exclaimed:  "Thou  hast  given  us  our  charge ;  help  us  to 
keep  it."  At  the  emphasized  word,  so  well  known  to  his 
canine  ear,  the  handsome  brute  stopped,  as  if  shot,  on  the 
very  threshold  of  the  door,  with  his  intelligent  eye  fixed 
on  his  master.  In  the  same  unmoved  tone,  with  a  slight 
wave  of  the  extended  hand:  "  We  would  not  return  back 
to  Thee  with  our  duty  on  earth  unfulfilled."  Again  the 
perfect  training  of  the  deacon's  pet  .was  made  evident,  for 
without  a  whimper  he  turned  as  noiselessly  as  he  had  en- 
tered, and  remained  quietly  outside  until  his  master  ap- 
peared. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  extremely  fond  of  watches, 
and  needed  to  have  at  least  half  a  dozen  within  reach,  and 
all  ticking  their  liveliest  at  once;  and  this  is  but  half  the 
story.  Fearing  some  ill  might  befall  those  just  under  his 
eye,  orders  were  given,  whenever  the  great  man  traveled, 
to  have  as  many  more  stowed  away  in  a  portmanteau  made 
to  fit  his  carriage.  One  time-piece  was,  above  all  others, 
his  acknowledged  favorite ;  it  was  of  old-fashioned  English 
construction,  and  had  once  been  the  property  of  Tippoo 
Sahib.  Another  of  the  Duke's  treasures  had  a  strange  his- 
tory. Napoleon  had  ordered  it  of  Breguet  for  the  fob  of 
his  brother  Joseph,  and,  as  an  extra  courtesy,  directed  a 
miniature  map  of  Spain  to  be  wrought  in  niello  on  one 
side,  and  the  imperial  and  royal  arms  on  the  other.  Just 
as  this  lovely  gift  was  finished,  Joseph  was  driven  out  of 
his  kingdom  by  the  duke,  and  the  emperor,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  himself,  refused  to  take  or  pay  for  the  costly 
bauble.  At  the  peace,  it  was  purchased  from  Breguet, and 
presented  by  Sir  E.  Paget  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  An- 
other watch  owned  by  the  duke  was  made  for  Marshal 
Junot,  and  a  great  horological  curiosity  it  is.  There  has 
never  been  more  than  two  others  like  it.  They  are  con- 
structed to  mark  both  lunar  and  weekly  movements.  The 
great  duke  gave  preference  to  certain  montres  de  touche — 
and  he  had  several  of  them — a  contrivance  of  Breguet's, 
having  sundry  studs  or  knobs  by  which  one  could  feel  what 
hour  it  was,  and  this  merely  by  what  seemed  "just  fum- 
bling in  his  pocket." 


THE        ARGONAUT 


VANITY    FAIR. 

Of  all  elegant  trifling,  says  a  writer  in  London  Society, 
dancing,  whether  in  summer  or  winter,  is  easily  the  chief 
in  attraction,  seeing  that  if  unplagued  with  corns  every  one, 
as  a  rule,  has  opportunity  to  shine  in  this  form  of  society 
diversion.  In  winter  especially  do  athletic  gentlemen,  who 
might  otherwise  find  time  hang  heavily  on  their  hands  and 
their  limbs  grow  inactive,  gain  ready  welcome  in  circles 
where  their  muscular  frames  render  them  heroes  of  the 
hour — nay,  even  Greek  gods — in  the  eyes  of  modern 
Psyche;  and  such  do  not  disdain  the  pleasurable  exercise 
in  company  with  their  fair  followers  of  the  summer  season, 
whom,  in  delicious  dolce  far  niente,  they  may  have  pulled 
up  the  stream  to  regatta  or  picnic,  or  for  gentle  evening 
row,  not  to  speak  of  coquetting  with  the  tennis  racquet. 
The  plash  of  the  oar  or  the  rivalry  of  the  tennis  then  yields 
to  the  figure  in  the  lancers.  As  years  go  on,  more  exacting 
are  the  requirements  for  a  good  dancer;  for  the  good- 
humored  scrambles  and  carpet  dances.once  so  prevalent 
are  few  and  far  between  in  "genteel"  society,  and  the 
timid  aspirant  who  enters  a  dancing  or  ball-room  doubtful 
of  his  steps  and  figures  soon  finds  himself  the  cynosure  of 
numberless  pairs  of  critical  and  mocking  eyes  and  super- 
cilious glances,  so  that  he  begins  to  wish  himself  safely 
tucked  up  in  bed.  Young  ladies,  who  are  not  generally 
endowed  with  the  same  spirit  of  chivalry  that  fires  the 
masculine  breast  to  overlook  and  tone  down  defects,  are 
especially  merciless  in  their  treatment  of  such  a  wight, 
and  being,  for  the  most  part,  blind  to  their  own  shortcom- 
ings, they  arrogate  to  themselves  the  chair  of  criticism. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  very  few  ladies  dance  well 
and  correctly,  and  the  monopoly  of  good  dancing  may  be 
claimed  by  the  men;  for  it  is  only  the  more  graceful  dress 
and  form  that  lend  color  to  the  idea  that  ladies  are  the 
true  successors  of  Diana,  as,  floating  along  in  tourbillons 
of  lace  and  silk,  they  certainly  present  a  more  enchanting 
aspect  than  the  waiter-like  partner,  who,  bearing  the  whole 
heat  and  burden  of  the  evening,  seldom  appears  to  ad- 
vantage, and  whose  every  slightest  trip  or  step  is  quickly 
noticed  by  reason  of  his  conspicuous  nether  anatomy.  A 
short  fat  woman  does  not  usually  meet  with  much  ridicule 
in  the  dance;  but  what  more  mirth-provoking  sight  than  a 
short  fat  man  dancing  the  "  hop  waltz,"  be  it  well  or  ill 
executed,  and  this  principally  on  account  of  those  fatal 
legs.  Still,  dancing  has  its  compensations  and  triumphs, 
.  and  the  first  dance  is  to  the  debutante  or  ingenue  as  the 
baptism  of  fire  is  to  the  young  soldier. 

The  ancients  held  the  dance  in  its  very  highest  esteem — 
for  was  it  not  invented  by  the  goddess  Rhea,  who  pre- 
served Jupiter  from  Saturn? — while  Homer  and  Hesiod 
sang  its  praises,  provoking  a  possible  suggestion  from  the 
irreverent  modem  that  they  had  been  "  dogs  "  in  their  day. 
Socrates  himself,  who  is  supposed  to  have  realized  the 
vanity  of  all  things  save  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  went 
to  the  trouble  of  learning  to  dance  when  an  old  man,  and 
perhaps  received  the  invitation  of  some  antique  edition  of 
Mrs.  Ponsonby  de  Tomkyns  or  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  eager 
for  his  entrance.  But  then  it  must  be  oorne  in  mind  that 
the  classic  dance  was  more  severe  in  character,  as  the 
martial  Pyrrhic  dance,  performed  by  the  Greek  or  Roman 
armed  cap-a-pie,  weapon,  torch,  or  wand  in  hand,  amply 
testifies.  The  ancient  rustic  was,  however,  particularly 
partial  to  a  curious  dance,  which  consisted  of  jumping  with 
one  foot  only  on  a  bladder  inflated  with  air  or  filled  with 
wine,  and  rubbed  on  the  outside  with  oil;  and  he  who  did 
this  slippery  exercise  well  received  the  wine-skin  for  his 
pains.  The  dance  of  the  Eumenides,  or  Furies,  in*  the 
theatre  at  Athens  is  said  to  have  produced  such  an  e  fleet 
on  the  spectators  that  they  were  totally  unable  to  control 
their  excited  feelings,  and  the  direst  results  often  hap- 
pened. The  Continental  courts  have  always  excelled  in 
balls  and  ceremonials;  and  perhaps  the  most  curious  on 
record  is  that  given  by  Peter  the  Great,  whose  caprice  it 
was  to  celebrate  at  his  palace  the  wedding  of  two  dwarfs 
in  the  company  of  seventy  other  dwarfs,  when,  after  din- 
ner, the  bridegroom,  who  was  only  three  feet  two  inches 
in  height,  opened  the  ball  with  a  minuet.  Very  imposing 
also  must  have  been  the  "  dance  of  the  torches,"  per- 
formed at  Berlin  in  1742,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage 
festivities  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia  and  his  bride,  the  Prin- 
cess of  Brunswick.  In  this  dance,  the  musicians  having 
first  been  placed  on  a  stage  of  solid  silver  in  the  White 
Hall,  the  newly  married  prince  and  princess,  preceded  by 
six  lieutenant-generals  and  six  ministers  of  state,  two  and 
two,  all  holding  white  torches,  made  the  tour  of  the  hall, 
saluting  the  company  as  they  went;  the  princess  then  gave 
her  hand  to  the  king,  the  prince  to  the  queen,  the  king  to 
the  queen  mother,  and  the  reigning  queen  to  Prince 
Henry,  and  the  princes  and  princesses  following,  led  up 
the  dance  in  like  processional  manner.  Among  the  le- 
gends of  the  Rhine  is  a  quaint  story  of  a  masque  ball  at 
which  a  black-armored  knight,  with  his  visor  up,  waltzed 
with  the  Empress  of  Germany;  and,  having  charmed  all 
by  his  grace  as  a  dancer,  he  was  forced  to  raise  his  visor, 
when,  to  the  dismay  of  the  goodly  company,  he  stood  con- 
fessed— the  executioner  of  Bergen  !  He  was',  however,  on 
account  of  his  adroit  speech,  knighted  by  the  emperor. 

In  England,  during  the  time  of  good  Queen  Bess,  dancing 
was  a  serious  matter;  for  at  the  Christmas  masks  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Inns  of  Court  were  summoned  to  dance  a 
coranto  before  her,  which  they  performed  with  good  suc- 
cess, seeing  that  on  one  occasion,  when  the  members  of 
Gray's  Inn  had  specially  distinguished  themselves  and  the 
courtiers  emulated  their  example,  the  queen  exclaimed : 
"  What,  shall  we  have  bread-and-cheese  after  a  banquet ! " 
The  gallants  of  Elizabeth's  days  had,  in  truth,  a  goodly 
list  of  dances  in  which  to  trip  it  featly,  for  an  old  writer  of 
the  period  mentions  "  coratitoes,  lavoltas,  jigs,  measures, 
pavins,  brawls,  galliards,  canaries."  Balls  were  usually 
opened  with  the  "  French  brawl,"  so  Anglicized  from 
braule  (shaking  or  swing  motion),  which  consisted  chiefly 
in  the  dancers  joining  hands  in  a  circle,  much  in  the  fash- 
ion of  children's  merry  "  Here  we  go  round  the  mulberry- 
bush."    The  "  brawl,"  one  may  well  imagine,  was  emi- 


nently calculated  to  break  the  social  ice  with  a  vengeance ; 
for  the  first-placed  gentleman  and  lady,  leading  off,  parted 
from  the  ring  and  went  within  the  circle,  the  gentleman 
kissing  the  ladies  and  the  lady  the  gentlemen,  returning  to 
the  last  places  in  the  circle.  Each  nearest  couple,  in  turn, 
performed  the  same  engaging  process  all  round,  until  the 
leaders  were  reached.  0  tempora  !  O  mores  I  As  for  the 
"  measure  "  danced  by  young  Lochinvar  and  his  runaway 
bride,  that  was  the  dance  par  excellence  of  the  courtly,  for 
to  tread  a  measure  with  distinction  was  as  gallant  a  tri- 
umph as  hereafter  to  "  walk  "  a  minuet. 

Ben  Jonson,  in  his  "Alchemist,"  writes:  "Your  Span- 
ish pavin  is  the  best  dance,"  thus  proving  the  high  reputa- 
tion of  the  "  doleful  pavan,"  as  Davenant  terms  it,  which 
certainly  must  have  been  sublimely  ridiculous;  for  chron- 
iclers say  that  princes  in  their  mantles,  lawyers  in  their 
long  robes,  and  courtly  dames  with  enormous  trains,  swept 
the  rushes  like  peacocks;  hence  the  name  of  the  dance. 
The  "  pavan  "  or  "  pavin  "  was  one  of  several  grave  Span- 
ish dances,  "  comme  la  sarabande,  la  courante,  et  la  pa- 
vane,"  in  which  Voltaire  tells  us  in  his  "  Siecle  de  Louis 
XIV."  the  young  king  showed  his  grace;  for  these  Spanish 
dances,  being  consonant  with  kingly  dignity,  became  de 
rigueur  at  the  court,  no  others  being  tolerated.  The  "  pa- 
van," in  its  lighter  variations,  became  the  more  sprightly 
"  galliard." 

Witty  Beatrice,  in  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  gives  a 
graphic  review  of  the  dances  of  Shakespeare's  time,  where, 
speaking  to  Hero,  she  says:  "Wooing,  wedding,  and  re- 
penting is  as  a  Scotch  jig,  a  measure,  and  a  cinque-pace : 
the  first  suit  is  hot  and  hasty,  like  a  Scotch  jig,  and  full  as 
fantastical;  the  wedding  mannerly  modest  as  a  measure, 
full  of  state  and  ancientry;  and  then  comes  repentance, 
and,  with  his  bad  legs,  falls  into  the  cinque-pace  fasterand 
faster,  till  he  sink  into  his  grave."  In  such  high  repute 
was  dancing  held  in  the  reign  of  Tames  I.  that  the  Bench- 
ers of  Lincoln's  Inn  issued  an  order  that  "  under-barristers 
were,  by  decimation,  put  out  of  commons,  because  the 
whole  bar  offended  by  not  dancing  on  Candlemas  Day 
preceding,  according  to  the  ancient  order  of  the  society, 
when  the  judges  were  present,  and  that  if  the  fault  were 
repeated,  they  should  be  fined  or  disbarred."  Later  on, 
down  to  Queen  Anne's  time,  when  ladies  in  hoop  and 
farthingale,  crested  with  marvelous  edifices  of  pomatumed 
hair  and  powder,  contrived  to  dance  the  stately  minuet  and 
graceful  gavotte,  "  dancing  was  dancing  in  those  days,"  as 
it  was  also  through  the  reigns  of  the  Georges,  when  men 
had  their  legs  encased  in  painfully  tight  pantaloons,  having 
a  most  disagreeable  effect  in  showing  up  a  deficiency  of 
shapely  calf.  The  present  generation  has  at  least  to  be 
thankful  that  the  wheel  of  Fortune  has  rescued  the  dancer 
from  this,  and  invented  trousers. 


The  country  dances,  derived  merely  from  a  corruption  of 
contre-danse — i.e.,  a  number  of  persons  placed  opposite 
each  other — became,  by  this  confusion  of  ideas,  rooted  in 
rustic  favor,  naturally  because  these  dances  introduced 
greater  personal  familiarity  between  the  partners,  and  were 
more  or  less  of  a  romping  order.  The  introduction  of 
these  dances,  even  of  the  glorious  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
into  select  circles  was  at  first  resented  by  the  ton,  but 
finally  levity  prevailed.  The  "  kissing-dances,"  in  which 
the  partners  were  obliged  to  dwell  almost  a  minute  on  the 
fair  one's  lips,  or  they  would  have  been  too  quick  for  the 
music  and  danced  quite  out  of  tune,  were,  perhaps,  con- 
fined to  the  country-side;  but  they  might  very  easily  be- 
come popular  nowadays,  especially  after  supper.  Yet 
doubtless,  though  ladies,  saying  they  would  ne'er  consent, 
might  consent,  Mrs.  Grundy  would  pronounce  her  veto. 
In  the  "good  old  days  "  it  was  the  custom  at  Christmas 
and  like  festivities  for  the  son  and  heir  to  grace  the  serv- 
ants' hall  with  his  presence,  and  dance  with  the  domestics, 
and  in  times  of  "  coming  of  age  "  to  cut  and  caper  on  the 
village-green.  In  the  country,  indeed,  the  young  squire 
did  not  disdain  the  rustic  beauty  for  a  partner — sometimes, 
to  her  rue  and  ruth,  like  poor  Olivia,  whose  first  acquaint- 
ance with  Squire  Thornhill  was  cemented  at  a  moonlight 
ball  given  by  him.  As  for  the  tragedies  of  ball-rooms,  of 
fact  and  fiction,  they  alone  would  fill  volumes,  beginning 
with  the  gruesome  story  of  "  Ginevra,"  the  victim-bride  of 
the  "  Mistletoe  Bough,"  not  a  whit  more  terrible  episode 
than  Lucy  Ashton's  ghastly  withdrawal  from  the  dance 
only  to  join  the  bridal-chamber,  there  madly,  to  dispatch 
her  luckless  bridegroom. 

It  is  pleasanter  to  dwell  on-  memories  of  "  Merrie  Eng- 
land's "  lasses  and  lads  as  they  hied  them  to  dance  round 
the  maypole.  In  England,  at  the  present  day,  save  for  a 
"go-as-you-please"  dance  on  "mammoth  platforms," 
with  questionable  company  in  made-up  gardens,  where 
one  is  invited  to  spend  a  happy  day,  public  open-air  danc- 
ing is  no  more,  and  the  delights  of  Ranelagh,  of  the  Folly- 
on-the-Thames,  and  the  last  survivor  and  most  entrancing 
of  all,  Yauxhall,  are  but  ghostly  names,  and  only  tales  are 
related  of  them.  Thackeray  could  tell  us  of  some  of  the 
later  scenes  at  Vauxhall  in  his  "  Vanity  Fair  ";  and  the  fig- 
ure of  fat  Joe  Sedley,  parodying  the  Regent,  with  be- 
witching Becky  Sharp  on  his  arm,  comes  before  us  as  we 
follow  his  lumbering  form  in  the  waltz;  thence  through 
the  trees,  garnished  with  winking  lights,  Madame  Saccni 
on  the  tight-rope,  amid  a  blaze  of  fireworks,  forming  the 
background,  so  on  to  delicious  little  alcoves,  where  merry 
parties  supped  and  flirted,  and  where  many  a  love-match 
was  made  and  many  a  young  heart  broken.  Then  home 
in  a  glass  coach,  to  the  sound  of  the  Charley's  voice  cry- 
ing the  time  of  night,  and  suffused  by  the  glare  of  the  lint- 
boy's  torch.  This  was  the  romance  of  dancing.  But 
what  could  not  be  enjoyed  al  fresco  diverted  to  the  Bath 
pump-room,  where  Beau  Nash  reigned  supreme,  and  where 
later,  Mrs.  Thrale  (Piozzi)  is  said  to  have  led  off  the  ball 
at  the  age  of  eighty!  The  glories  of  Almack's  may  never 
return  in  so  brilliant  a  focus ;  but  balls  are  now  here,  there, 
and  everywhere  in  rapid  succession,  only  to  be  varied  by 
some  twirl  of  Fashion's  wheel,  that  brings  in  a  new  step  or 
dance. 


THE    ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 

To  the  boy  with  a  toy  pistol  :  It's  a  wise  child  that 
knows  its  own  popper. — Merchant  Traveler. 

The  poet  who  wrote  "  Man  Wants  but  Little  Here  Be- 
low "  should  try  again.  Man  wants  all  he  can  get. — Oil 
City  Blizzard. 

A  German  physician  defines  the  main  difference  in  the 
effects  of  whisky  and  beer  to  be:  "  Yisky  makes  you  kill 
somebody  else;  mit  beer  you  only  kills  yourself." — Toledo 
Blade. 

Encouraging:  Arthur  Dovely  (presenting  his  girl  a  plate 
and  fifty  cards  on  her  birthday) :  "  After  you  have  used  the 
cards  you  can  have  some  more  struck  off.  The  plate  ought 
to  last  you  all  your  life !  " — Life. 

"Where  shall  we  find  our  teachers?"  asks  an  educa- 
tional exchange.  Well, -many  of  our  sweet  girl  teachers 
may  be  found  sitting  on  sofas  with  nice  young  men,  any 
time  after  eight  o'clock  P.  M. — Boston  Transcript. 

A  Day  Off:  Tlie  Spotted  Man  (from  the  South  Sea  Isl- 
ands)— "  Say,  Maguire,  shall  we  go  down  to  Mott  Street 
an'  see  the  owld  folks,  I  dunno?  "  Albino  (from  Senegam- 
bia) — "  Divil  a  wan  iv  me  cares,  McGinnis." — 27ie  Judge. 

Tlie  Casket,  the  organ  of  the  undertakers,  complains  of 
depression  in  the  coffin  industry;  and  the  Philadelphia 
Record  quietly  remarks  that  "  over-production  is  not  the 
trouble  in  this  case.    Whatisneeded  ismore  consumption." 

Offering  in  detail :  Mother—"  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Crisscross 
is  not  serious  in  his  intentions."  Daughter — "  He  is  awful 
bashful,  you  know;  but  he  is  offering  himself  piecemeal. 
Last  night  he  wanted  me  to  take  his  arm." — New  York 
Graphic. 

At  a  grand  dinner:  A  very  heedless  gentleman  who 
talks  a  great  deal  forgets  that  his  neighbor,  a  young  lady, 
is  prematurely  large,  and  cries  out:  "I  do  not  like  large 
women."  The  lady  bites  her  lips;  the  gentleman  sees  he 
has  made  a  blunder,  and,  to  repair  it  as  gallantly  as  possi- 
ble, he  adds:  "  When  they  are  young,  madam!" 

"  Fine  morning,  your  honor,"  affably  remarked  the  man 
who  was  arrested  the  night  before  for  being  drunk  and  dis- 
orderly. "  Yes,  indeed,"  heartily  responded  the  justice; 
"  quite  a  fine  morning;  in  fact,  a  ten-dollar  fine  morning." 
After  this  little  pleasantry,  the  gentleman  was  booked  for 
the  "  Black  Maria,"  and  the  business  of  the  court  went  on 
as  usual. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

An  observant  young  man  while  in  Florida  was  struck 
with  the  human-like  courtship  of  the  heron.  The  females 
stand  in  a  row  and  look  unconcerned,  while  the  males 
strut  and  dance  and  prance  around  on  the  sand  like  Sara- 
toga dudes.  Finally,  one  of  the  fair  herons  would  smile 
on  a  dude  heron,  and  away  the  pair  would  fly.  All  those 
left  invariably  began  to  cackle  and  chatter  as  soon  as  a 
match  was  announced,  and  sometimes  a  rival  would  pounce 
upon  the  lucky  swain  to  wring  his  neck. — Troy  Times. 

The  question  for  debate  at  the  Sewickley  Colored  Club 
was:  "  Which  is  of  the  most  benefit  to  man,  the  steam  en- 
gine or  the  horse?"  The  horse  orator  grew  pale  when  his 
opponent  asked,  vehemently :  "  What  am  de  hoss,  any- 
way? Nuffin  but  a  steam  ingine.  Did  my  learned  brud- 
der  never  see  a  horse  on  a  cold  day,  how  de  steam  comes 
out  ob  his  nose?  Keep  dat  steam  inside  an' de  horse 
would  bust."  "  An'  when  we  come  to  die,"  said  the  horse 
orator,  "  how'd  we  look  goin'  to  the  cemetery  in  a  steam 
hearse?  Dat  would  be  puffeckly 'diculous!"  This  turned 
the  tide,  and  the  horse  side  won. 

The  "  socialist  executive  committee "  in  Vienna  has 
posted  the  capital  with  dreadful-looking  placards — "  Only 
Blood  can  Avenge  our  Cause."  That  is  true.  Blood  is 
the  boss  avenger.  The  socialists,  both  in  Austria  and 
America,  can  procure  it  in  quantities  to  suit  the  purchaser, 
at  the  nearest  slaughter-house.  It  is  said  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely wholesome  Avenger  when  drunk  fresh  and  warm, 
in  moderate  quantities.  When  employed  as  an  Avenger 
by  American  socialists,  however,  it  is  usually  made  into  a 
bulky  kind  of  sausage,  called  "  puddin'."  It  is  then  de- 
voured in  a  large  roomful  of  smoke,  round  tables,  and  saw- 
dust, and  is  washed  down  with  quarts  of  an  avenging  fluid 
called  beer.  The  Avenger  begins  to  avenge  along  about 
eight  or  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  the  work  of 
vengeance  is  kept  up  about  all  day,  so  that  when  the  even- 
ing nour  arrives,  the  socialist  feels  so  completely  avenged 
that  the  haughtiest  capitalist  might  walk  over  his  prostrate 
form  without  eliciting  a  word  of  remonstrance.  Oh,  yes, 
blood  is  a  stunning  Avenger,  taken  in  this  way,  but  it  takes 
a  socialist  with  a  cast-iron  head  to  stand  a  keg  of  it. — 
Burdette. 

Western  Etiquette:    When  asked  to  take   something, 

never  refuse. If  you  shoot  a  man  by  mistake  for  some 

one  else,  it  is  positively  required  that  you  call  on  the  fam- 
ily immediately  after  the  funeral  and  apologize. It  is 

not  polite  to  crack  jokes  at  the  expense  of  a  man  who  car- 
ries a  self-cocking  pistol. Never  carry  a  handkerchief 

in  your  hip-pocket.  Reaching  for  it  may  lead  to  misun- 
derstandings.  At  lynching  tees  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies has  the  exclusive  right  to  designate  those  who  are 

to  help  pull  on  the  rope. When  suddenly  stopped  by 

road  agents,  and  asked  to  hold  up  your  hands,  it  is  con- 
sidered the   height  of   impoliteness  to  refuse. Strict 

etiquette  now  requires  that  at  five  o'clock  teas  all  weapons 
shall  be  concealed  under  the  coat  or  in  the  boots,  the  lat- 
ter course  being  preferred,  as  bootlegs  are  handier  to  get 

at. When  invited  to  a  party  which  you  do  not  wish  to 

attend,  a  card  of  regrets  with  C.  A.  O.  on  one  comer  will 
be  sufficient.     C.  A.  O.  stands  for  "  cartridges  all  out." 

If  you  wish  a  man's  permission  to  pay  your  addresses 

to  his  daughter,  it  is  allowable  to  invite  him  to  see  you 
throw  a  bottle  into  the  ah;  and  shoot  a  hole  through  the 
bottom  without  breaking  the  bottle  before  making  your 

errand  known. When  at  church  it  is  always — but  it  is 

not  worth  while  to  waste  space  giving  this  rule 
churches  are  built. — Pliiladelphia  Call. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


SOCIETY. 

'  Bavardin's  "  Letter. 


Dear  Argonaut:  The  first  week  of  Lent  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  such  a  terribly  stupid  one  after  all.  At 
the  Bachelors'  party  all  the  young  people  were  bemoaning 
the  season  of  enforced  quietude  which  they  were  just  on 
the  eve  of,  but,  in  making  a  resume  of  society's  doings,  the 
gayeties  indulged  in  during  the  past  week  were  quite  on  a 
par  with  any  during  the  winter  season.  On  Tuesday  even- 
ing ("  Mardi  Gras '"')  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  gave  a  reception, 
intended  as  a  dance  for  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Breckinridge. 
About  thirty  couples  were  present,  a  bountiful  supper  pro- 
vided, and  the  dancing  kept  up  with  spirit  until  long  after 
midnight.  The  same  evening  was  chosen  by  Mrs.  George 
Boardman  for  her  initial  entertainment  this  year,  in  the 
form  of  a  musicale.  The  soiree  musicale  has  been  a  marked 
feature  of  society  tbe  past  season,  and  bids  fair  to  continue 
its  sway  during  Lent.  Whether  it  be  from  the  fact  that 
our  amateur  vocalists  are  getting  stirred  up,  so  to  speak,  by 
mingling  socially  with  the  operatic  element,  or  whether 
that  a  musicale  isan  easy  and  simple  form  of  entertainment, 
I  know  not.  Certain  it  is,  however,  they  are  on  the  increase. 
Among  those  who  filled  the  programme  for  Mrs.  Board- 
man  was  Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson  (who  carried  off  the  honors 
of  the  evening  in  the  Polonaise  from  "  Mignon  "),  Miss 
Kauffman — a  new  aspirant  for  vocal  honors — Mrs.  McGa- 
vin,  and  Miss  Thornton.  On  Thursday  evening  Mrs. 
John  McMullin  gave  a  musicale,  undeterred  apparently  by 
the  fact  that  Lent  had  come,  when  several  new  voices  were 
heard  among  us  for  the  first  time;  notably,  a  young  lady, 
Miss  Keeran,  ^  ho,  with  her  mother,  has  come  out  from 
Texas  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  McMullin,  and  a  Mr.  James  from 
the  same  State.  In  addition  to  these  the  Misses  Thome, 
of  Miss  Coursen's  Choral  Society,  Miss  McDonald,  Mr. 
Victor  Hicks  (Mrs.  Hager's  son),  and  last,  though  by  no 
means  least,  Miss  Bettie  McMullin,  were  the  vocalists  of 
the  evening,  while  Mr.  Mann  on  the  violin  and  Mrs.  Hen- 
ry Newton  at  the  piano  contributed  the  instrumental 
numbers.  Miss  Edith  Rising  recited  very  prettily  "  Mar- 
gery Lee,"  thus  agreeably  varying  the  performance.  The 
musical  exercises  being  finished,  dancing  was  inaugurated, 
and,  although  informal,  was  entered  into  with  spirit,  so  that 
it  was  quite  late  ere  good-nights  were  exchanged.  On  Fri- 
day evening  Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson  received  a  few  friends 
for  music  and  a  small  dance,  and  on  Sunday  Mrs.  Sander- 
son gave  a  good-bye  dinner  to  Miss  Abbott.  It  is  said  that 
Mrs.  Hager  will  hold  the  next  Lenten  musicale  for  her  son, 
Victor  Hicks.  The  Abbott  season  inaugurated  the  opera- 
party  rage,  which,  from  present  showing,  will  be  extensively 
followed  during  the  coming  Italian  opera  season.  Already 
all  sorts  of  ideas  are  planned  and  executed,  at  least  so  far 
as  inviting  the  guests.  Ante-opera  luncheons  for  matinee 
performances  and  suppers,  more  or  less  elaborate,  ordered 
for  the  evening,  as  it  seems  the  rush  is  so  great  one  is 
obliged  to  order  in  advance  supper  as  well  as  opera-tickets. 
One  young  gentleman,  who  is  well  supplied  with  coin,  has 
taken  a  box  for  the  season,  and  intends  to  fill  it  with  a  new 
set  of  pretty  faces  each  evening,  changing  the  matron  with 
the  set.  I  hear  it  is  being  mooted  in  society  circles  to  give 
Patti  a  grand  "  reception,"  but  the  idea  is  as  yet  in  em- 
bryo merely.  She  is  to  remain  here  for  two  weeks,  and 
will  sing  twice  surely,  possibly  more.  Mapleson  has 
evidenced  a  good  deal  of  managerial  tact  in  the  way  he 
has  manipulated  the  two  prima  donnas  so  as  to  give  Gers- 
ter  a  brilliant  send-off  without  overshadowing  her  too  im- 
mediately with  the  Diva.  To  return  to  our  muttons,  "  so- 
ciety," a  charming  musicale  was  given  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing by  Mrs.  E.  G.  Lyons.  As  usual,  the  music  was  of 
marked  excellence — on  this  occasion  more  than  usually 
good  from  the  fact  that  several  artists  of  the  Italian  troupe, 
who  recently  sang  here  in  opera,  were  present,  and  were 
most  obliging  in  singing  many  pieces,  Mrs.  Lyons  herself 
dividing  the  honors  by  singing  delightfully  a  French  ro- 
mance. Mrs.  Hopkins  gave  a  very  pleasant,  albeit  quiet, 
dinner  to  a  few  of  her  intimate  friends.  The  Bloods  gave 
a  lunch  party  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Air.  L.  W.  Mix  was 
given  a  "  welcome  home  "  dinner  at  the  Maison  Doree  by 
several  of  his  friends  upon  his  return  from  Mexico,"  and  a 
very  enjoyable  dinner  was  given  by  the  officers  stationed  at 
the  Presidio  in  honor  of  their  confrere  of  the  British  army, 
Sir  Owen  Lanyan,  an  English  cavalry  officer,  who  is  here 
as  a  tourist.  Oakland  still  continues  to  rival  'Frisco  in  so- 
cial gayeties,  musicales  being  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  at- 
tractive over  the  bay  as  in  the  city,  for  the  local  talent 
there  is  above  the  average.  The  chief  event  of  the  past 
week  in  that  locality  was  the  wedding  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Cohen, 
son  of  A.  A.  Cohen,  the  well-known  capitalist,  and  Miss 
Emma  Bray,  of  Fruit  Vale.  The  ceremony  took  place  at 
the  residence  of  the  bride  in  East  Oakland,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  reception  which  proved  a  very  brilliant  affair. 
The  parents  of  both  sides  gave  most  substantial  gifts — one 
providing  the  future  home  for  the  young  couple,  and  the 
other  furnishing  it  completely.  It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Cora 
Floyd  has  in  contemplation  a  mi-caicme  ball,  at  which  sev- 
eral New  Orleans  ideas  will  be  introduced.  The  Sand- 
wich Islands  seems  to  be  the  favorite  point  of  late  for  an 
ocean  voyage,  and  each  out-going  steamer  carries  parties 
of  half  a  dozen  or  so  who  go  just  for  the  round  trip. 
Among  those  who  left  on  the  last  steamer  were  Claus 
Spreckels  and  family,  and  Mrs.  Lewis  and  daughter. 
The  De  Tocquevilles  have  returned  to  France,  the  Leroy 
estate  having  been  satisfactorily  settled.  The  latest  item 
of  news  is  that  a  large  party  of  New  York  "swells"  are 
coming  out  in  a  special  car  to  pay  San  Francisco  a  visit 
some  time  after  Easter.  As  they  are  to  be  accompanied 
by  an  English  duke  (very'  young  but  very  rich),  and  no  end 
of  lesser  lights  in  the  nobility,  it  is  expected  that  their  ar- 
rival will  create  quite  a  commotion  in  our  best  society — 
and  about  that  time  are  we  not  to  have  Langtry,  too?  The 
walking  club  still  "plods  its  weary  way "  bravely,  but  I 
fancy  it  will  not  continue.  Were  it  not  for  the  misty  nights 
of  late  there  would  have  been  a  moonlight  party  to  the 
Cliff  in  a  four-in-hand  chm--a-banc .  However,  there  is  yet 
a  week  tohope  for  pale  Luna's  light,  and  many  hopes  are 

Eulged  in  that  the  spree  may  come  off  after  all. 

Bavardin. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
Sir  Owen  Lanyan,  an  officer  of  the  English  army,  for  a  while 
stopping  here,  who,  on  account  of  his  popularity,  has  been  accord- 
ed many  pleasing  attentions,  was  the  recipient  on  Monday  of  a 
delightfully  appointed  dinner  given  him  by  the  officers  at  the  Pre- 
sidio. The  Viconite  and  Yicomtesse  de  Tocqueville  left  Satur- 
day for  Paris,  where  they  will  remain  a  while  before  leaving  for 
their  c'lateau  in  Normandy.  The  family  of  the  Count  de  Jounray 
d'Albans,  Chancellor  of  the  French  Consulate,  has  been  augment- 
ed by  a  son,  born  the  29th,  whose  birthday  will  consequently  oc- 
cur but  once  every  four  years.  Several  notable  tourists  are  stop- 
ping at  the  Grand;  among  whom  are  Mrs.  Clem  Schmidt,  M.  and 
Mme.  d'Acheul,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patchen.  Of  Sacramenlans 
visiting  the  city  the  past  week,  were  Mrs.  George  W.  Chesley. 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Mesick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCreary,  Mrs.  Jabez 
Turner,  Mrs.  E.  B.Jennings,  and  Mrs.  John  Cnrroll.  Mrs.  Car- 
roll has  been  the  guest  ot  Mrs.  Bray  of  Fruit  Vale.  Charles  War- 
ren Stoddard,  who  has  been  the  guest  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Savage, 
returned  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  on  Saturday's  steamer.  Among 
others  of  note  who  left  on  the  same  vessel  may  be  mentioned 
Claus  Spreckels  and  family,  J.  A.  and  Miss  Oliver,  Mrs.  J. 
Lewis,  Miss  Dolly  Lewis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Farnham,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  Sherman,  and  the  Kruger  family.  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Keeran,  of  Texas,  who  are  here  as  guests  of  Mrs.  John  McMullin, 
have  gone  to  Santa  Barbara  on  account  of  the' elder  lady's  ill 
health.  Commodore  and  Mrs.  Harrison  leave  in  May  for  a  two- 
years'  trip  through  Europe.  Latest  accounts  from  Admiral  and  Mrs. 
Baldwin  were  that  their  delightful  Thursday  receptions  on  board 
the  flag -ship  Lancaster,  stationed  at  Nice  for  some  time  past,  con- 
cluded with  a  brilliant  reception  previous  to  their  departure  for 
Rome.  A  number  of  gentlemen — among  them  I.  A.  Fillmore — left 
for  Texas  Saturday,  to  be  gone  a  fortnight.  "Miss  McDowell  is 
home  again  from  her  Eastern  trip,  as  also  are  Mrs.  N.  P.  Perine 
and  daughter,  Florence,  who  for  the  present  are  stopping  at  the 
Palace.  Miss  Grace  Eldridge  remained  in  New  York.  Faveite 
Marshall,  son  of  the  Attorney-General,  returned  from  Washington 
Sunday.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Yost  returned  home  Thursday.  Mrs. 
James  Robinson  and  mother,  Mr*.  Horace  Hawes,  left  for  t^eir 
home  at  Redwood  on  Saturday,  and  Mrs.  V.  A.  Lord  and  T.  |. 
Phelps  went  down  to  Belmont  on  the  same  day,  to  remain  the 
summer.  Miss  Yail  is  visiting  Mrs.  Charles  Sontag  at  San  Rafael, 
having  previously  been  the  guest  of  Mrs.  George  Ladd,  of  Califor- 
nia Strec".  Mrs.  Prof.  Moses  of  Berkeley,  who  is  sojourning 
a  while  in  the  city  with  Mrs.  Commodore  Stockbridgc,  and  Mrs. 
Morrill,  assisted  at  Mrs.  Hathaway's  lunch  party  at  South  Park 
last  week.  Mrs.  Stockbridge,  in  turn,  has  been  entertaining  sev- 
eral others,  among  whom  was  Mrs.  P.  D.  Brown,  of  Oakland,  at 
her  residence  on  Eddy  Street.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Sisson  are  at 
Redding  on  a  visit.  Miss  May  Sullivan  will  remain  a  fortnight 
longer  in  Stockton.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  Crocker  have  returned 
to  the  city  from  Sacramento,  having  assisted  on  Monday  last  at 
the  anniversary  of  Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker's  birthday — the  sixtieth — 
the  reception  being  held  in  the  "Marguerite  Home,"  which  Mrs. 
Crocker  had  erxted  and  endowed  for  the  benefit  of  indigent  old 
ladies.  The  occasion  was  of  double  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
made  the  opportunity  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees  the 
beautiful  edifice  complete  in  all  its  appointments  and  furnishings. 
Mrs.  Crocker,  with  the  wives  of  those  she  has  chosen  to  manage 
the  institution,  received  her  guests,  numbering  several  hmdred,  in 
the  elegant  parlors,  the  walls  of  which  were  graced  by  a  por- 
trait of  the  lady  wreathed  most  appropriately  in  marguerites. 
The  event  was  almost  a  floral  ovation  to  the  generous  donor. 
Among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  floral  gifts  were  a  temple  of  flowers 
from  Mrs.  W..R.  S.  Foye,  a  sofa  from  Mrs.  E.Cadwallader,  a  huge 
horseshoe  from  Miss  Lelia  Lindley,  baskets  from  Mrs.  J .  H .  Carroll 
and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Ross,  one  from  Mrs.  Charles  Hubbard  being  wholly 
composed  of  camellias.  Bouquets  and  collections  of  flowers  were 
numerous,  the  most  elegant  being  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Mebius, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCreary,  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Simmonds.  The 
garden  was  charmingly  illuminated  with  colored  lanterns,  while 
the  dining-rooms  with  their  bounteous  repast  were  patronized  at 
will.  A  total  cessation  of  gayeties  during  Lent  does  not  necessa- 
rily follow  in  this  cosmopolitan  city.  While  the  majority  of  our 
party-givers  are  of  a  persuasion  which  require  it,  the  society  doings 
for  the  past  week  hardly  indicate  a  lag  in  social  effort,  nor  threaten 
more  abstemiousness  than  classical  musicales,  artistically  gotten- 
up  dinners  and  lunches  even  to  the  exclusion  of  the  coarser  adjunct 
of  meat,  receptions,  at  which  whist  or  literary-  contributions  may 
for  the  time  supersede  dancing,  and  an  occasional  opera-party  with 
its  after  indigestible  supper.  Ash  Wednesday,  ushering  in  Lent, 
chronicled  several  social  events;  among  them  an  afternoon  trip 
through  Chinatown  under  the  guidance  of  Colonel  Bee — Doctor 
and  Mrs.  Moore,  U.  S.  A.,  Miss  Zelda  Seguin,  Doctor  Wetherell 
(Emma  Abbott's  brother-in-law),  and  Mr.  rlatt  being  of  the  party, 
who  later  assisted  at  the  reception  of  Emma  Abbott,  at  her  rooms 
in  the  Baldwin,  to  a  number  of  her  friends — Miss  J-nes  and  Miss 
Nellie  Miller,  chaperoned  by  Mrs.  Gregory,  and  "Messrs.  Frank 
Baker,  Gregory,  Charles  Wines,  and  Seymour  Davidson  of  New 
York.  The  same  evening  the  Nightingale  mansion,  on  Haight 
Street,  was  thronged  by  many  who  assisted  at  the  reception 
to  the  Anonymous  Club  the  week  previous.  The  house  was  beau- 
tifully decorated,  and  with  good  music  and  dancing  the  affair,  if 
less  formal,  was  none  the  less  enjoyable.  A  supper  was  served  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  it  was  past  midnight  before  the  guests  dis- 
persed. On  Wednesday  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rae  Hamilton  enter- 
tained a  number  of  friends  at  dinner,  to  meet  Mr.  Russell  of  Chi- 
cago. The  day  following,  Thursday,  Mrs.  R.  N.  Pearson's  picnic 
to  the  beach  was  enjoyea  by  those  who  participated;  Miss  Louise 
Elliott  of  Stockton,  Miss  Laura  McKewen.  Miss  Emma  Pearson, 
Doctor  Wetherell,  Fabrini,  and  several  others,  were  of  the  number. 
The  Misses  Edith  and  Susie  Rising's  visit  to  Miss  Hockhofler,  in 
Oakland,  was  the  occasion  of  a  lunch-party  Thursday,  in  compli- 
ment to  them.  It  was  indeed  a  gathering  of  pretty  girls;  among 
them  were  Miss  Bessie  Sedgwick,  Miss  Annie  Bradley,  Miss  Carrie 
Rabe,  Miss  Lizzie  Hull,  and  Miss  Edmunds,  matronized  by  Mrs. 
Sydney  Smith.  The  same  evening  a  delightful  informal,  at  'he 
residence  of  Mrs.  D.  J.  Staples,  at  \vnich  over  seventy  of  her  friends 
assisted,  was  a  literary  treat  to  all  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  at- 
tend and  hear  recounted  the  hostess's  experience  during  her  sojourn 
this  winter  at  the  Islands.  The  parlors  looked  quite  tropical  with 
the  garlands  and  wreaths  in  Hawaiian  style.  The  reading  of  her 
diary,  recounting  the  native's  costumes  and  manner  of  feasting, 
was  followed  by  supper  and  dancing,  many  of  the  guests  leaving 
with  the  determination  of  soon  availing  themselves  of  similar  ex- 
perience.    The  guests  were  Consul  and  Mrs.  Severance,  Judge  Lo 


renzo  Sawyer, 


.and   Mrs.  J.  Q.   Adams,  Mrs.  and   the   Misses 


Burnett,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Redding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Mayer,  Cap- 
tain and  Mrs.  Harrison,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  Wilson,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Davies,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Frink, 
Mise  Abbie  Frink,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Moulton,  Mrs.  Emily  F. 
Williams,  Miss  Fay,  Miss  Tingley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Clement, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Dutton,  Miss  Alice  Fisher,  Miss  A. 
Ayers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Spear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Smith, 
Miss  Louise  Maguire,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Pinching,  Miss  Fannie 
Danforth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  S.  Adams,  Mrs.  General  Redington, 
Miss  Carrie  Bromley,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Rattray,  Mrs.  Marcy,  Miss 
Sadie  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Carpenter,  Miss  Pratt,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  Danforth,  Mr.  Ira  P.  Rankin,  S.  Graham.  Mrs.  Lord, 
Mr.  George  Bromley,  Mr.  R.  H.  Lloyd,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  G. 
Phelps,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Short,  Messrs.  Pennie,  Ogden,  Saw- 
yer, Pratt,  Boyson,  Mathews,  Boethine,  Maguire,  Williams,  Red- 
ding, Kenny,  Littlefield,  Everett,  and  other  friends  of  the  family. 
The  dinner  en  famille  at  Judge  Sanderson's,  Sunday  evening,  con- 
cluded brilliantly  the  round  of  entertainments  given  in  compliment 
to  Emma  Abbott.  The  gayeties  at  the  Grand  seem  in  no  wise 
to  have  been  curtailed,  t^uite  a  large  number  congregated  in  Mrs. 
S.  F.  Thorn's  parlors  to  congratulate  her  upon  the  second  anni- 
versary of  her  wedding,  though,  singular  to  say,  she  had  been 
married  eight  years  on  the  29th  of  February.  A  merry  time  en- 
sued, concluding  with  an  elegant  supper.  A  theatre  party,  on 
Friday,  to  see  Sheridan  in  the  "  Marble  Heart  "  at  the  California, 
was  composed  of  Mrs.  M.  M.  Estee,  Miss  Maud  Estee,  Air.  and 


Mrs.  William  H.  Booth,  and  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Boyson.  Succeed- 
ing it,  the  Stetson  party  at  the  Baldwin,  on  Monday  evening,  was 
■  no  less  an  enjoyable  affair,  given  by  Miss  Sallie  Stetson  to  Miss 
Laura  Belden  of  New  York;  the  guests  were  Misses  Laura  Belden, 
Emily  Kirketerp,  Susie  McEwen,  Nettie  Reynolds,  chaperoned  by 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Stetson,  and  Messrs.  C.  A.  Belden,  J.  W.  Taylor,  T. 
T.  Dargie,  Edward  Horton,  and  Walter  L.  Dean,  who,  after  the 
performance,  repaired  t<->  the  Stetson  residence  and  there  partook 
of  an  elegant  supper.  The  dinner  given  Captain  L.  W.  Mix,  at 
the  Maison  Doree,  on  Saturday  evening,  concluded  brilliantly  the 
doings  of  the  week.  The  menu  cards  were  in  book  form,  with 
leaves  of  satin,  which,  with  the  handsome  table  decorations,  the 
choice  wines  and  viands,  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  very  pretty 
compliment  accorded  their  commanding  officer  by  the  former  mem- 
bers of  Company  G.  Those  assisting  were  Lieutenant  Charles  S. 
Neal,  Charles  F.  Hanlon,  George  H.  Redding,  W.  S.  Lawton,  j. 
G.  Spaulding,  F.  E.  Beck,  J.  A.  White,  H.  Black,  J.  N.  Feather- 
stone  H.  M.  Hinckley,  H.  H.  Kohler,  W.  H.  Stinson,  J.  M. 
Wright,  Mr.  Beasley,  John  Hanlon,  Mr.  Meaburn,  C.  H.Shat- 
tuck,  and  J.  J.  F.  Sullivan,  who  proposed  and  respondedto  appro- 
priate toasts.  The  Lawn-tennis  Club  have  again  met  for  practice, 
while  the  children's  party,  celebrating  the  ninth  birthday  of  Miss 
Birdie  F"air,  at  her  mother's  residence,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  parlies  of  its  kind  given  in  San  Francis- 
co, although  numbering  but  twelve  littleguests.  Among  the 
floral  gifts  two  were,  worthy  of  special  mention — one  a  chair  of  or- 
dinary proportions,  the  seat  of  which  was  a  bed  of  violets,  with  .1 
border  of  white  pansies,  the  backof  gilliflowers  studded  with  camel- 
lias, the  arms  rows  of  red  ends,  the  legs  bachelors'  buttons,  rose- 
buds, and  >milax;  the  other,  a  huge  fan,  resting  on  an  easel,  was 
most  artistically  gotten  up,  of  camellias,  lilies,  pansies,  heliotrope, 
forget-me-nots,  daisies^  etc.  At  each  plate  at  the  table  was  a  beau- 
tiful corsage-bouquet,  tied  with  dainty  ribbons,  and  a  basket  of 
French  candies.  The  name-cards  were  hand-painted  in  a  tiny 
sketch  or  spray  of  flowers.  Six  of  Mrs.  Fair's  lady  friends  assist- 
ed her  in  the  entertainment  of  the  little  ones.  Dancing,  games, 
and  music  wound  up  with  a  tableau  of  "  Elaine  "  admirably  done. 
At  five  the  little  folks,  in  charge  of  their  maids,  returned  home, 
tired  and  happy.  This  week  opened  with  evidently  no  abatement 
in  the  matter  of  receiving  at  the  hotels,  Monday  evening  being 
made  available  by  very  many  who  assisted  at  the  Grand  Hotel 
party  of  last  week  to  make  their  party  calls  to  the  club,  appro- 
priating the  music  room  for  the  occasion,  with  music  and  dancing. 
The  invitations  to  the  Orchestral  Union  concert  were  responded 
to  so  numerously  as  to  fill  Piatt's  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening,  to  re- 
pletion with  a  fashionable  and  music-loving  element.  On  Thurs- 
day many  of  the  guests  who  assisted  at  the  musicale  last  week  at 
Mrs.  McMullin's  assembled  to  make  their  party  call.  Less  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  selections,  and  more  ferpsichorean  numbers 
than  the  evening  previous,  served  to  find  favor  with  all,  not  omit- 
ting to  mention  the  collation  which  followed.  The  affair,  if  in- 
formal, was  still  more  enjoyable.  Among  those  present  were 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Hager,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L. 
S.  B.  Sawyer,  Mrs.  Milton  S.  Latham,  Mrs.  Gwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  W.  Booth,  Mrs.  Lieutenant-Governor  Johnson,  Mrs.  Charles 
de  Long,  Miss  Sara  Jewett,  the  Misses  Ada  Johnson,  Jones, 
Bowie,  Nellie  Marshall.  Ruth  and  Laura  Holliday,  Maggie  Gwin, 
Laura  Weller,  May  and  Edith  Thorne,  Edith  and  Susie  Rising, 
O'Neil,  Stoneman,  May  Thornton,  Addie  Wallace,  McK.ee,  Kee- 
ran, Creaner,  and  Messrs.  Bowie,  Edward  Shelden,  Frank  de 
Long,  Edward  Greenway,  Piatt,  Weller,  George  Griswold,  Math- 
er, Wild,  Hall,  Spencer,  Guthrie,  Ryland,  Wallace,  Charles  Han- 
lon, W.  N.  Fisher,  Murphy  of  New  York,  Zelian,  C.  Smith, 
Febieger,  Doctor  Foulkes,  Caball,  lone?,  Captain  Wise,  and  oth- 
ers. As  regards  matters  across  the  bay,  the  Social  Benedicts 
wound  up  their  series  of  parties  for  the  season  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing last,  at  Sanders's  Hall,  on  Twelfth  Street.  It  was  a  brilliant 
assemblage,  very  few  regrets  being  sent.  Dancing,  which  was  the 
feature  of  the  evening,  concluded  at  midnight.  The  elite  of  Oak- 
land was  represented.  The  Heitshus,  Bugbees,  Steeles,  Graysons, 
Houghtons,  Hinckleys,  Tabers,  Gordons,  Havs,  Watsons,  Groves, 
Hoyts,  Hawleys,  Bangs,  Davises,  Coghills,  \Vadsworths,  Aliens, 
Stanleys,  and  a  number  of  other  families  were  well  represented. 
On  Saturday  evening  a  most  enjoyable  leap-year  surprise  was 
given  Miss  Abbie  Crocker,  at  the  family  residence,  on  Fourteenth 
Street,  at  which  assisted  Mrs.  Crocker,  the  Misses  Abbie  and 
Julie  Crocker,  the  Misses  Nellie  Pierce,  Laura  and  Frances  Herst, 
Eliie  Crouch,  Nettie  Whitney,  Eflie  Beardsley,  Mary  and  Lillie 
Tyrrell,  Estelle  Jeftress,  Lillie  Lynch,  Messrs.  Lusier,  Manr,  Chas. 
Tyrrell,  M.  Campbell,  E.  Jeffress,  C.  Page,  W.  Barstow,  Wheeler, 
J.  Shakespeare,  F.  Atkinson,  and  E.  Meade.  The  visit  of  Miss 
Agnes  Farrell  and  Miss  Nellie  Duffy  served  as  the  occasion  of  a 
high-tea  at  the  residence  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  David  Belden,  at  San 
Jose,  on  Tuesday  last.  The  rooms  were  beautifully  decorated. 
Pea  was  served  at  seven,  when  all  the  guests  paired  off  at  small 
tables  and  were  served  with  all  sorts  of  delicacies.  The  ring-cake  t 
was  productive  of  much  merriment,  the  lucky  finder  of  the  ring 
being  Miss  Eva  Hobbs.  Games  and  musical  selections  followed, 
Miss  Eva  Hobbs  contributing  two  piano  solos,  and  the  Misses 
Mamie  Adams  and  Dutty  several  ballads.  The  guests  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Morrow,  Mrs.  John  Howell,  Mrs.  H.  Phillips,  the 
Misses  Eva  Hobbs,  Mollie  Houghton,  Lizzie  Houghton,  Mamie 
Adams,  Carrie  Belden,  Hattie  Bradley,  Messrs.  H,  L.  Willey,  J. 
M.  Edwards,  E.  W.  McAffee,  H.  B.  Alvord,  J.  H.  Maddox,  W. 
H.  Layson,  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Clow.  Of  San  Franciscans  in  New 
York,  Miss  Mamie  Fay  was  the  recipient  on  the  15th  of  a  full- 
dress  german,  at  the  residence  of  her  cousin,  Miss  E.  Pearsall, 
where  she  is  visiting.  The  party  consisted  of  thirty  couples.  The 
favors  were  in  keeping  with  all  the  other  appointments.  John 
Mackay  is  among  the  latest  Pacific  Coast  arrivals  from  Europe  in 
New  York,  having  arrived  on  the  Servia  on  Monday,  and  put  up 
at  the  Hoffman  House.  On  Thursday,  the  21st,  was  the  closing 
reception  of  the  Millers  in  Washington  before  Lent,  during 
which  time  they  will  probably  visit  Plorida.  The  young  ladies 
assisting  Miss  Dora  were  the  Misses  McMullin,  Emily  Peale, 
Mary  Stevens,  and  Maggie  Blaine.  Among  those  who  called  were 
Madame  de  Struve,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Renstan,  Senor  Yalero,  the 
Spanish  Minister,  Mrs.  Glascock  and  sister,  Miss  Wall,  Mrs. 
W  illiam  Blair  Hoge,  Miss  Bush,  Mr.  Alain  Arthur,  Mr.  Logan, 
and  Colonel  Donan.  Among  the  weddings  of  the  week  those  of 
note  were  that  of  Albert  Smith  to  Miss  Ella  Loring,  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  and  that  of  Miss  Nettie  Quinn,  daughter  of  William 
Quinn,  superintendent  of  the  Bodie,  to  Geo.  W.  Toombs,  of  this 
city,  at  the  bride's  residence,  on  Geary  Street,  at  seven  P.  M.  The 
floral  decorations  were  in  good  taste,  with  many  designs,  while 
smilax  wreathed  the  door-frames,  chandeliers,  and  every  available 
place.  The  wedding  gifts  were  of  gold,  silver,  crystal,  and  rare 
old  lace  from  Scotland.  The"  bride's  dress  was  of  nun's  veiling, 
draped  profusely  with  Spanish  lace,  with  lilies-of-the-valley  as 
garniture,  while  that  of  the  mother  was  of  black  satin  and  Bro- 
cade; that  of  Miss  Alice  Quinn  white  mull  and  lace,  and  of  the 
elder  sister,  Mrs.  Tohn  Gillig,  black  satin,  relieved  by  scarlet  flow- 
ers; Miss  Ina  Glassford,  white  satin,  embroidered  in  blue;  Miss 
Minnie  de  Pauli,  black  velvet,  with  Spanish  lace  and  snowdrops; 
Miss  Ella  Bradley,  brown  plush,  relieved  by  pink,  and  pink  col- 
larette; Mrs.  Silas  Smith,  crimson  brocade;  Miss  Minnie  Scott, 
pale-blue,  with  illusion  and  flowers.  Among  the  passengers  sail- 
ing for  the  Islands  on  the  next  steamer  Alameda^  March  15th, 
are  the  following:  Mrs.  Milton  S.  Latham,  Thurlow  McMullin, 
Mrs.  Frank  B.  Latham,  Mrs.  William  Ward,  Mr.  J.  J.  Owen  and 
wife; forty  of  the  "  Raymond  "  excursion  party  of  New  Englanders 
who  have  been  wintering  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte;  Mrs.  Frank 
Dunham;  Miss  Wadsworth,  daughter  of  Henry  Wadsworth, 
cashier  of  WTells,  Fargo  &  Co.;  Dr.  J.  W.  Anderson,  Miss  Ander- 
son, and  H.  L.  Hutchinson  and  wife. 


It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  while  it  costs  the  elevated  rail- 
way companies  in  New  York  $30,000  per  mile  annually  to  maintain 
their  roads  where  the  track  is  straight,  the  expense  on  curves  is 
$100,000  per  mile.  The  new  routes  now  being  made  will  be  so  laid 
out  over  the  private  property  as  to  avoid  curves. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


"FLANEUR'S"    LETTER. 

Salmi  Morse,  Sullivan's   Challengers,  and  Gotham  Gossip   Generally. 

The  death  of  Salmi  Morse  did  not  surprise  any  one. 
This  was,  in  a  measure,  due  to  the  propensity  which  the 
police  have  shown  to  identify  every  suicide,  since  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Passion  play,  as  that  of  the  luckless 
Salmi.  It  was  assumed  at  once,  after  Morse  had  failed  to 
produce  this  play,  that  he  was  a  crank.  It  is  an  axiom  of 
the  police  that  every  crank  will  sooner  or  later  come  to  a 
violent  death.  I  presume  this  is  a  reasonable  enough  as- 
sumption. Morse's  death  by  drowning  has  been  reported 
half  a  dozen  times  this  winter.  The  last  time  the  report 
was  correct. 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Salmi  Morse  was  one  after- 
noon about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  when  I  called  with  a 
friend  upon  him  at  the  Twenty-third  Street  Theatre.  He 
had  then  succeeded  in  working  up  a  good  deal  of  excite- 
ment over  his  production  of  the  Passion  play,  and  had 
no  end  of  money  to  back  his  enterprise.  The  old  Twenty- 
second  Regiment  Armory  was  being  rapidly  transformed 
into  a  theatre.  There  were  carpenters,  masons,  and  scene- 
painters  in  one  section  of  the  building,  and  singers, 
musicians,  and  actors  in  another.  Everywhere  there  were 
bustle  and  excitement  except  in  the  rooms  occupied  by 
Mr.  Morse  on  the  second  floor.  There  were  two  rooms 
separated  by  heavy  velvet  curtains.  The  carpets,  up- 
holstery, and  hangings  were  very  rich.  Books  and  peri- 
odicals were  scattered  around,  two  well-fed  kittens  played 
on  the  hearth,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  apartment  was 
elegant  and  luxurious.  The  larger  room  of  the  two  was 
used  as  a  reception  and  general  lounging-room  by  Mr. 
Morse.  Through  the  curtains  could  be^seen  a  quaint  old 
cord  bed  with  an  embroidered  canopy.  When  we  called, 
the  enthusiast  had  just  arisen  and  was  waiting  for  his 
breakfast.  He  was  an  impressive  figure.  His  tall  and 
somewhat  gaunt  frame  was  attired  in  a  quilted  dressing- 
gown  of  scarlet,  and  he  wore  a  Turkish  fez  on  the  back  of 
his  head.  A  pair  of  gold-rimmed  eye-glasses  dangled 
from  a  long  and  extremely  fine  gold  chain  which  Hung 
around  his  neck,  and  a  number  of  beautiful  seals  were  at- 
tached to  his  watch-chain.  Several  diamonds  were  on  his 
fingers,  and  he  wore  velvet  slippers.  Taken  all  in  all,  he 
was  a  very  extraordinary  and  decidedly  Oriental-looking 
person.  His  gray  mustache  and  imperial  were  notice- 
ably waxed. 

He  greeted  us  cordially  and  with  the  ease  of  a  man  of 
the  world.  He  began  to  talk  without  more  ado  of  his 
Passion  play.  Presently  his  breakfast  was  brought  in, 
and,  after  urging  us  to  partake  with  him,  he  fell  to  himself. 
Breakfast  had  been  brought  all  the  way  from  the  Bruns- 
wick Hotel.  While  we  were  talking,  Mr.  Morse  men- 
tioned incidentally  that  he  had  always  been  successful. 
You  may  usually  put  a  man  down  for  a  failure  who  makes 
an  assertion  of  this  kind.  Morse  spoke  at  some  length 
about  San  Francisco,  and  told  me  that  he  had  established 
a  paper  there  called  the  Wasp,  which  had  set  the  town  by 
the  ears.  He  said  that  it  had  met  a  circulation  of  three 
thousand  within  three  weeks  after  its  first  number,  and 
that  he  had  abandoned  it  after  a  few  weeks,  and  came  East 
with  eighty  thousand  dollars  in  his  pocket.  It  struck  me 
as  being  a  decidedly  brash  tale  for  a  breakfast.  It  might 
do  after  a  late  supper  with  a  dozen  of  wine  standin" 
around,  but  in  the  cool,  gray  light  of  the  day  it  sounded 
decidedly  chimerical.  Morse  admitted  to  me  then  that  he 
had  a  hand  in  organizing  the  opposition  to  the  Passion 
play,  as  he  wished  to  advertise  the  venture.  He  saw  his 
mistake  later,  for  the  opposition  grew  so  strong  that  it 
swallowed  him  up  and  ruined  him. 

Shortly  after  Salmi  had  finished  his  breakfast,  and  while 
he  was  still  chatting  agreeably,  there  was  a  timid  knock  on 
the  door,  and  a  moment  later  two  girls  stepped  in.  I  think 
they  were  both  Jewesses;  they  were  certainly  remarkably 
handsome  and  dressed  superbly.  They  rushed  over  to  the 
man  in  the  dressing-gown,  threw  their  arms  around  his 
neck,  and  kissed  him  affectionately.  He  patted  them  on 
the  hands,  introduced  them  to  us  as  his  "  cousins,"  and 
gave  them  seats.  They  chatted  vivaciously  for  a  while, 
and  then  withdrew  to  the  inner  room,  where  they  began  to 
rummage  among  Salmi's  papers  in  his  writing-desk.  Then 
the  door  opened  again,  and  another  stunning  woman  came 
in.  She  was  quite  majestic  and  dignified,  and  repressed 
Salmi's  efforts  to  kiss  her  with  an  outstretched  hand.  The 
two  girls  in  the  inner  room  turned  around  and  looked  at 
her  sharply.  She  sank  into  a  chair,  asked  for  a  cup  of  tea, 
and  gazed  with  a  bored  expression  out  of  the  window.  At 
the  entrance  of  all  three  of  Morse's  visitors  we  had  risen  to 
go,  but  the  author  of  the  Passion  play  insisted  upon  our 
remaining.  We  had  begun  to  talk  again  when  the  door 
opened  for  the  third  time,  and  a  pretty  little  woman  in  a 
light  walking  costume  tripped  in.  She  was  all  vivacity 
and  life.  She  ran  up  without  more  ado,  threw  her  arms 
around  Salmi  Morse's  neck  and  saluted  him  with  the  ut- 
most affection.  She  was  one  of  the  chorus  girls  of  the 
coming  play,  and  a  particular  pet  of  the  old  man.  When 
we  arose,  Mr.  Morse  followed  us  cordially  out  into  the  cor- 
ridor, told  us  that  the  majestic  woman  within  was  the  wife 
of  a  Hebrew  banker,  and  walked  with  us  toward  the  door. 
He  had  talked  of  nothing  but  himself  and  his  projects  dur- 
ing our  visit. 

Even  during?,  the  short  time  that  we  were  with  him  he 
told  us  a  number  of  conflicting  stories  about  his  life.  I 
had  heard  that  he  was  born  a  London  Jew,  that  his  father 
was  a  small  tradesman,  and  that  the  boy  had  gone  to  Cal- 
ifornia to  look  for  gold.  He  told  us,  however,  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  had  been  passed  in  Smyrna,  where 
he  was  a  prosperous  merchant.  He  mentioned  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  an  army  contractor  in  the  Crimea,  and 
later  remarked  casually  that  German  was  his  native  lan- 
guage. He  talked  eloquently  about  his  life  in  a  monas- 
tery, and,  in  fact,  had  been,  according  to  his  own  story,  in 
every  possible  position  in  life.  His  hobbies  were  the 
Passion  play  and  Biblical  and  oriental  studies. 

He  became  less  luxurious  in  his  habits  of  life  as  the  op- 
position to  his  play  grew  greater,  and  his  funds  grew  pro- 
portionately less  until  he  produced  a  "  Bustle  among  the 
Petticoats."    This  was  one  of  his  own  plays,  and  it  was 


produced  with  the  sanction  of  the  authorities.  It  was  the 
most  miserable  failure  that  has  ever  been  recorded  in  New 
York;  it  was  evidently  the  work  of  a  monomaniac.  From 
this  time  on  Salmi's  fortunes  grew  steadily  worse,  until  he 
put  up  in  a  cheap  boarding-house  in  Twenty-first  Street. 
This  house  was  a  plain  brick  structure  with  broken  win- 
dows, a  disused  bell,  and  a  door  from  which  the  paint  had 
long  since  been  worn  away.  It  was  indeed  a  shabby  sort 
of  tenement.  Salmi  Morse  lived  here  for  some  months. 
On  my  way  down  town  mornings,  about  half-past  ten 
o'clock,  I  would  often  meet  the  enthusiast  coming  around 
the  corner  of  Twenty-first  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  and 
walking  up  town.  I  frequently  walked  as  far  as  the  ele- 
vated railroad  station  with  him.  Every  time  we  met,  the 
conviction  that  his  mind  was  utterly  deranged  deepened 
with  me  until  I  came  to  regard  him  simply  as  a  maniac  at 
large.    There  was  no  question  of  his  insanity. 

About  this  time  Miss  Mary  C.  Blackburn  came  to  New 
York  from  San  Francisco,  to  produce  what  she  described 
as  her  own  drama,  called  "  On  the  Yellowstone."  She 
took  the  most  unlucky  theatre  in  New  York,  spent  three 
thousand  dollars  on  the  scenery,  and,  after  much  prelimi- 
nary advertising,  produced  her  play.  Everybody  won- 
dered where  Miss  Blackburn  got  her  money.  It  now 
turns  out  that  it  came  from  the  pocket  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Mc- 
Givney,  who  had  a  prosperous  saloon  in  Harlem,  but  in  a 
moment  of  rash  ambition  conceived  the  idea  that  he  was 
cut  out  for  a  theatrical  manager.  He  was  fond  of  Miss 
Blackburn.  That  lady  has  recently  declared  that  he  is  a 
suitor  for  her  hand.  But  McGivney  says  that  he  isn't.  He 
admits  that  he  was  once  soft  on  Miss  Blackburn,  but  he 
says  that  day  has  long  since  gone  by.  Recent  develop- 
ments have  fixed  the  impression  on  McGivney 's  mind  that 
he  has  been  played — so  to  speak — from  the  beginning  of 
the  enterprise  to  the  end.  When  Miss  Blackburn's  play 
was  produced,  people  arose  by  the  score  and  left  the 
house.  It  was  made  of  exactly  the  same  incoherent  and 
ridiculous  material  as  made  up  the  "  Bustle  among  the 
Petticoats." 

The  dramatic  critics,  to  a  man,  recognized  Mr.  Salmi 
Morse  as  the  author  of  the  piece,  although  Miss  Black- 
burn claimed  she  had  written  it.  It  failed  miserably. 
Salmi  Morse  really  was  the  author,  and  he  and  Miss 
Blackburn  were  to  have  divided  the  profits,  if  there  had 
been  any.  It  does  not  appear  in  the  proceedings  exactly 
where  McGivney  came  in.  The  play  dragged  on,  be- 
sieged by  creditors,  threatened  with  injunctions,  and  ha- 
rassed by  debts,  until  the  suicide  of  Salmi  Morse,  who 
ended  his  trouble  by  plunging  into  the  North  River, 
brought  things  to  a  crisis.  Miss  Blackburn  went  to  bed, 
and  Mr.  McGivney  stood  up  like  a  man  and  faced  the  cred- 
itors. But  he  found  they  were  too  much  for  him.  He 
was  thousands' of  dollars  out  of  pocket.  Angry  at  the  de- 
ception that  Miss  Blackburn  had  practiced  upon  him  by 
concealing  the  fact  that  Salmi  Morse  had  written  the  play, 
and  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  whole  thing,  he  al- 
lowed everything  to  go  by  the  board.  As  I  write,  McGiv- 
ney has  gone  out  of  town  for  an  indefinite  period.  Chorus, 
orchestra,  ballet,  and  actors  are  suing  the  manager,  Miss 
Blackburn  is  in  bed,  and  Salmi  Morse  is  dead. 

At  last  there  is  some  chance  of  weeding  out  the  "  cham- 
pions "  so  that  a  man  may  be  found  fit  enough  to  stand  up 
before  John  L.  Sullivan.  At  present  Sullivan  has  been 
challenged  by  Merwin  Thompson,  Charlie  Mitchell,  Mike 
Cleary,  William  Sheriff,  Joe  Prendergast,  James  C.  Daly, 
and  Hial  Stoddard.  These  men  have  not  met  each  other 
except  in  one  or  two  instances,  and  yet  they  all  challenge 
Sullivan.  To  determine  which  is  the  best  man  of  the  lot, 
Billy  Madden,  Sullivan's  former  backer,  has  decided  to 
give  a  tournament  in  New  York  in  which  all  the  would-be 
champions  are  to  compete.  The  one  who  comes  out 
ahead  is  to  have  a  legitimate  right  to  challenge  Sullivan, 
and  he  will  be  obliged  to  recognize  him.  Mitchell  has 
just  returned  from  England,  after  having  added  an  inch  to 
his  height  and  gained  fifteen  pounds  in  weight,  and  fairly 
pants  for  a  chance  to  get  at  the  champion.  Sullivan 
knocked  Mitchell  out  once,  but  Mitchell  has  improved 
since  that  time — has  become  the  champion  of  all  England, 
and  claims  the  right  to  a  second  recognition  from  Sullivan. 
Thompson  is  the  heavy  weight  who  easily  knocked  out  the 
champion  of  Canada  recently,  and  who  is  looked  upon  by 
experts  as  the  only  man  likely  to  vanquish  Sullivan.  It  is 
to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  Mr.  Madden  will  be  able  to 
weed  out  some  of  the  champions.  At  present  the  place  is 
thick  with  them. 

John  Teemer  will  shortly  be  out  with  a  direct  challenge 
of  five  thousand  dollars  to  row  Hanlan  any  distance  the 
champion  may  name.  Nobody  knows  where  Teemer  got 
his  money,  but  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  a  good 
part  of  it  is  his  own.  Most  oarsmen  make  only  a  mod- 
'erate  income.  When  they  issue  a  challenge  marked  up  to 
a  thousand  or  so  they  are  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the 
purses  of  their  backers;  but  Teemer  has  made  so  much 
money  that  he  prefers  to  put  up  his  own  wealth  instead  of 
borrowing  it  and  paying  an  interest  of  fifty  per  cent,  to 
men  who  risk  their  cash.  There  are  no  end  of  rowing 
men  in  the  country  who  believe,  by  this  time,  that  Teemer 
is  a  faster  man  than  Hanlan,  but  they  are  afraid  to  back 
their  opinions  because  Teemer's  methods  have  become  so 
well  known.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  great  a  sculler  should  be 
so  dishonest  a  man. 

The  Arion  Ball  was  a  stunning  success.  Every  man  and 
woman  who  was  .at  all  known  in  New  York  attended. 
The  dancing  was  wild  and  vivacious,  the  drinking  liberal, 
and  the  fights  numerous.  These  are  the  ingredients  that 
go  to  make  up  a  successful  masquerade  ball  in  New  York. 
The  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  Arion  is  the  number 
of  old  men  which  it  calls  out.  The  youngsters  can  not  be 
compared  with  the  old  ones  who  appear  every  year  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Arion  Masquerade.  The  boxes  sell  atone 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  piece  to  these  antique  revelers, 
and  their  wine  bills  for  a  single  night  would  buy  sealskin 
sacks  for  their  wives.  They  actually  seem  to  get  more  en- 
joyment out  of  a  ball  than  the  younger  men,  who,  as  a 
rule,  look  fagged  about  one  o'clock,  and  leave  long  before 
their  elders  think  of  going.  The  masquerade  balls  in  New 
York  are  a  great  deal  like  circuses — if  you  see  one  you 
see  them  all.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  February  27,  1884. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union. 

The  second  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union's  fifth  series  was 
largely  attended  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  at  Piatt's  Hall.  The 
announced  programme  had  been  redeemed  from  mediocrity  by 
Haydn's  Eighth  Symphony,  but  the  actual  performance  of  this 
classic  scarcely  did  as  much  for  the  same  list  in  its  audible  presen- 
tation. The  orchestra  was  anything  but  an  exemplification  of  its 
own  name.  Dis-union  and  uncertainty  appeared  at  every  point; 
and  under  these  conditions  the  Symphony,  which,  taken  as  a  whole, 
bore  off  the  instrumental  honors  of  the  evening,  stood  as  a  very 
crude  and  unfinished  piece  of  work.  With  weak  and  often  scratchy 
strings,  poor  reeds,  and  poorer  brass,  how  could  the  most  careful 
reading  be  made  effective: 

Mr.  Zech  surely  did  what  he  could — and  now  and  then  a  surpris- 
ing responsiveness  flashed  out  from  his  amateur  forces.  The  Ada- 
gio Cantabilt\  for  instance,  between  the  Allegro  and  parts  of  the 
MenuetiOy  was  like  a  "  rose  buried  in  a  bunch  of  thistles."  Handled 
with  intelligence,  feeling,  and  earnest  attempts  at  delicacy,  this 
little  movement  was  played  with  musicianly  solicitude  and  refine- 
ment. The  lovely  trio  in  the  Menuetto  also  deserved  praise,  but 
the  concluding  Presto  was  clumsy  and  rough.  A  March,  by  Boett- 
ger,  of  very  light  and  trivial  value,  was  chiefly  successful  in  ex- 
tremely clever  crescendo  effects.  A  Menuett  and  Trio,  by  Prout, 
filled  a  fairly  acceptable  number;  also  Strauss's  "Artist  Life" 
Waltzes.  "  Fraiiine'rei,''  for  strings  only,  by  Wuerst,  an  interest- 
ing though  unpretentious  composition,  fell  into  exceptional  mis- 
fortune. The  violin  obligato,  which  should  have  been  its  strongest 
feature,  was  its  weakest  and  most  distressing.  This  plaintive  and 
dreamy  little  solo  sighed  itself  out  in  such  woefully  bad  tune  as  to 
shake  one's  faith  in  all  musical  integrity,  while  as  for  the  accompa- 
niment, it  was  not  only  blurred,  but  absolutely  incoherent.  In- 
deed, all  the  evening  throughevery  man's  hand  seemed  to  be  against 
his  brother.  A  painful  lack  of  unanimity,  irresolution  of  attack, 
differences  of  pilch,  and  outright  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the 
brass  wind  noticeably,  combined  to  make  the  playing  of  the  Or- 
chestral Union  on  this  occasion  anything  but  satisfactory  and  en- 
joyable. Insufficient  preparation — lack  of  study,  lack  of  rehearsal 
— probably  rests  at  the  root  of  the  matter.  These  young  men  are 
not  without  individual  ability,  and  Mr.  Zech  is  certainly  conscien- 
tious. 

The  soloist  of  the  evening.  Miss  Leonore  Simonsen,  was,  of 
course,  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  matter  of  accompaniments.  The 
support  given  her  in  Ecstasy,"  Arditi's  brilliant  waltz-song, 
naturally  proved  to  be  of  a  very  equivocal  sort.  Miss  Simonsen, 
however,  rose  superior  to  this  background  of  adversity,  and,  it 
may  be,  shone  all  the  brighter  for  her  untoward  surroun clings,  like 
a  jewel  in  a  dark  setting. 

At  any  rate,  with  the  utmost  confidence  and  ease  she  sang  her 
song  in  a  full,  true,  and  powerful  soprano,  and  received  at  the  close 
an  outburst  of  applause  which  seemed  as  genuine  as  it  was  hearty. 
Miss  Simonsen  possesses  many  qualities  as  a  vocalist  that  will 
be  sure  to  advance  her  in  public  favor.  She  is  entirely  self-as- 
sured; her  voice  is  fresh,  youthful,  and  clear,  and  there  is,  more- 
over, enough  of  it.  This  abundance  and  lavishness  of  tone  counts 
for  a  great  deal  with  people  not  too  fastidious,  but  it  generally 
goes  with  a  lack  of  anything  approaching  poetic  sensibility  on  the 
singer's  part.  This  is  evidently  Miss  Simonsen's  position.  She 
sings  with  success  and  unusual  spirit  in  the  dramatic  bravura 
style.  Her  chest  tones  are  unpleasant,  for  these,  with  her  medium 
tones,  have  a  thickened,  throaty  intonation,  but  her  high  voice  is 
clear  and  strong,  and  usually  true.  In  her  recitative  and  aria  from 
"Der  Ereischutz,"  Miss  Simonsen's  pitch  was  at  times  inac- 
curate, especially  in  slow  sustained  passages,  but  this  may  have 
been  the  fault  of  her  accompaniment. 

After  both  her  selections,  Miss  Simonsen  was  recalled,  singing 
at  the  close  of  the  Arditi  Waltz  a  composition  in  similar  move- 
ment, and  repeating  in  part  the  "Der  Freischutz"  selection. 

F.  A. 

A  Pink  Dinner  Party. 

A  rose-colored  dinner  party  was  given  Tuesday  evening  last  by 
Mrs.  Theodore  Smith,  at  her  residence,  1619  Washington  Street. 
Everything  in  the  dining-room  was  pink.  Three  yards  of  rose- 
coloreu  plush  ad<  rned  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  were  relieved  by 
a  tracery  of  smilax  fringed  with  begonias.  The  dinner  was  served 
by  candle-light,  the  candles  being  placed  in  copper  candelabra. 
The  centre-piece  was  a  long  boat-shape  flower-piece  composed  of 
hundreds  of  rose-colored  pinks.  The  favors  were  straw  cups  and 
saucers,  each  filled  with  a  different  variety  of  rose-colored  hot- 
house flowers.  The  handle  of  each  cup  was  tied  with  rose-colored 
satin  ribbon.  Instead  of  cards,  branches  of  camellia  leaves  were 
u-^ed,  on  one  leaf  of  which  was  engraved  in  gold  the  lady:s  name. 
Attached  to  these  leaves  were  bunches  of  candied  fruits.  The 
gentlemen's  cards  were  on  white  easels  accompanied  by  a  bouton- 
niere.  On  the  buffet  was  a  gilded  horn  of  plenty  filled  with  a  large 
spray  of  begonias.  Tasty  pink  streamers  floated  from  the  horn. 
The  menu  consisted  entirely  of  pink  dishes,  and  the  wines,  which 
were  very  choice,  were  served  from  pink  decanters  and  glasses. 
The  Roman  punch  was  served  in  pink  roses.  The  decorations 
throughout  the  house  were  very  beautiful.  In  the  library  was  a 
Dame  Trot  basket  of  violets  and  buttercups,  wild  oats,  and  grasses, 
tied  with  lilac  ribbons.  In  the  hall  stood  a  niarket-basket  filled 
with  fruit  blossoms  tied  with  cherry-colored  ribbons.  Mrs.  Mary 
D.  Bates,  the  artistic  florist,  had  entire  charge  of  decorations. 
The  guests  present  were  Major-General  and  Mrs.  Pope,  General 
Kautz,  General  and  Mrs.  Elliot,  General  and  Mrs.  Kelton,  Doctor 
and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Stone,  Miss  Stone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  and 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Smedberg. 


The  Marquis  of  Lome's  volume  of  "Speeches  and  Verses  "is 
treated  with  very  little  ceremony  by  the  Atlienmum.  It  quotes 
some  vague  passages,  not  the  least  puzzling  of  which  is  the  poem 
called  "Song:  Osborne,  1882": 

Here   Rose  and  Magnolia 

Our  dearest  enshrine, 
The  prayer  of  the  south  wind 

Is  thine  and  is  mine, 
For  Child  and  for  Mother 

Here  sweetly  twice  isled, 
Brave  seamen  are  praying 

For  Mother  and  Child. 

Are  Rose  and  Magnolia  (in  capital  letters),  asks  the  derisive  critic, 
ordinary  flowers  or  illustrious  personages?  And  what  has  the 
south  wind  to  do  with  praying,  and  who  is  the  "thine"  of  the 
fourth  line?  As  for  the  Marquis's  speeches,  the  critic  says:  "  He 
does  not — to  do  him  justice — often  quote  poetry,  but  before  the 
Art  Institute  of  Montreal  he  quoted,  with  apparently  no  immediate 
effect  (it  took  another  sentence  to  excite  '  laughter '),  the  following 
dignified  lines: 

I've  been  photographed  like  this, 
I've  been  photographed  like  that, 
I've  been  photographed  in  falling  snow. 
In  a  long  furry  hat. 

Were  his  audience  too  much  astonished  to  laugh?  " 

The  Canadians  have  begun  to  pick  flaws  in  Lord  Lansdowne, 
their  new  Governor-General.  The  first  thing  they  have  found  out 
is  that  he  is  not  dignified  enough.  On  a  recent  occasion  he  was 
sitting  in  his  carriage  in  front  of  the  Windsor,  at  Montreal,  waiting 
for  the  Marchioness.  When  she  made  her  appearance  he  thrust  his 
head  out  of  the  window,  and  said :  "  Come  along,  my  dear.  Hurry 
up!  hurry  up!  We  haven't  any  time  to  lose."  The  crowd  of  peo- 
ple watching  the  departure  were  shocked,  and  said  to  each  ^theras 
they  turned  away:  "Imagine  the  Marquis  of  Lorn*.'  - 
ifhighnessthe  Princess  Louis' 
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way  in  public  to  her  royal 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    TRUE    BEATRICE  CENCI. 

The  Mask  Torn  from  a  Pseudo-Angel's  Face  and  Its  Foulness  laid  Bare. 

In  the  Barberini  Palace,  at  Rome,  hangs  the  famous 
original  of  that  picture,  which,  in  print  and  color,  is  famil- 
iar" to  all  the  world.  The  story  of  Beatrice  Cenci  is  still  of 
such  absorbing  and  tragical  interest  that  while  a  few  artists 
and  amateurs  may  linger  to  study  the  portraits  of  Raphael 
Sanzio  and  the  Fornarina  which  hang  in  that  gallery,  the 
crowd  is  always  to  be  found  before  the  picture  of  this  too 
celebrated  patrician — a  crowd  as  full  of  sympathy  to-day 
as  nearly  three  centuries  ago  on  the  day  of  her  execution 
before  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

Since  her  death,  (observes  a  writer  in  the  Catholic  World 
for  February),  Beatrice  has  not  lacked  advocates  to  urge 
her  innocence,  and  to  charge  injustice  upon  the  sentence 
which  condemned  her.  Both  poet  and  painter  have  been 
inspired  by  her  tragic  death,  and  they  have  endeavored  to 

Elace  the  double  crown  of  virginity  and  martyrdom  on  the 
row  of  the  illustrious  patrician.  Nearly  three  centuries 
have  passed,  and  the  truth  of  this  matter  would  be  still  to 
discover  were  it  not  for  Signor  A.  Bertolotti,  who  in  1879 
published  the'  second  edition  of  his  studies  of  Francesco 
Cenci  and  his  family.  This  book  is  a  collection  of  irref- 
utable documents  which  place  this  tragic  history  on  its  true 
basis. 

Francesco  Cenci,  son  of  Beatrice  Arias  and  Cristoforo 
Cenci,  was  born  in  1549.  His  father  left  him  immense 
wealth,  accumulated  m  the  most  fraudulent  and  illegal 
manner  during  his  management  of  the  general  treasury  of 
the  Apostolic  Chamber.  Francesco  had,  besides  this,  in- 
herited the  great  fortune  of  two  of  his  uncles,  so  that  he 
thus  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  his  time.  Very 
precocious  by  nature,  he  was  emancipated  in  1561,  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  a  few  days  only  after  the  death  of  his  father. 
Besides  inheriting  the  riches  he  also  inherited  all  the  vices 
of  his  father,  and,  as  he  fell  under  the  bad  example  which 
had  surrounded  him  from  the  cradle,  avarice,  lust,  and  an- 
ger were  constantly  a  part  of  his  life.  Yet  he  was  not  quite 
so  bad  as  the  worshipers  of  his  daughter  would  fain  make 
him  to  have  been.  Cenci's  vices  and  eccentricities  have 
been  exaggerated  solely  to  exonerate  her  from  the  crime 
which  brought  her  to  the  scaffold.  While  young  he  at- 
tracted attention  by  some  scandalous  adventures,  and  his 
mother,  therefore,  decided  to  have  him  marry.  October 
24,  1563,  he  espoused  Ersilia  Santa  Croce.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  had  trouble  with  the  tribunals.  He  was  licen- 
tious, quarrelsome,  and  hot-tempered.  These  qualities, 
the  last  particularly,  cost  him  many  lawsuits,  and  conse- 
quently many  fines  and  even  imprisonment. 

StiH,  although  corrupt  and  violent,  he  was  neither  the 
unnatural  father  nor  the  impious  impenitent  he  has  been 
represented  to  have  been.  It  may  be  said  that  as  long  as 
his  wife  Ersilia  lived,  the  opulent  baron  was  under  some  re- 
straint. Her  salutary  influence  over  her  family  was  con- 
siderable, and  her  death,  which  happened  in  1584,  after 
twenty-one  years  of  marriage,  was  sincerely  mourned  by 
her  husband.  She  bore  him  twelve  children,  seven  of 
whom  lived.  Their  names  in  order  were  Giacopo,  Chris- 
toforo,  Rocca,  Antonina,  Beatrice,  Bernardo,  and  Paolo. 

After  losing  his  wife  Baron  Cenci  remained  a  widower 
nine  years,  and  it  is  during  this  period  that  the  greatest  dis- 
orders were  manifested  in  his  family.  Giacopo,  his  eldest 
son,  had  received  his  entire  confidence,  but  he  abused  it 
in  many  ways,  marrying,  against  the  baron's  will,  a  woman 
of  inferior  position  and  of  no  fortune,  and  soon  contract- 
ing debts  which  his  father  was  obliged  to  pay.  His  father 
persecuting  him,  he  appeals  to  the  Pope  for  protection.  In 
revenge,  the  baron  disinherits  him,  "  from  just  and  rea- 
sonable motives  which  compel  such  action."  Giacopo  re- 
torts by  a  plot  to  kill  his  father. 

Cristoforo  was  sent,  in  company  with  his  brother  Rocca, 
to  the  University  of  Padua,  but  a  series  of  scandalous  and 
outrageous  adventures  obliged  them  to  return  to  Rome  be- 
fore the  completion  of  their  studies.  At  Rome  their  con- 
duct was  no  wiser.  After  many  prosecutions,  they  both 
perished  in  duels.  Bernardo,  scarcely  thirteen  old,  testi- 
fied against  his  father  in  some  scandalous  suit.  In  the 
judgment  which  followed  the  murder  of  his  father,  Ber- 
nardo's lawyers,  to  save  him,  represented  him  as  imbecile. 
But  he  was  far  from  being  so,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
letters  which  he  afterward  wrote  from  the  prison  of  Civita 
Vecchia.  As  to  Paolo,  the  last  son  of  this  sad  family,  he 
was  always  ill,  and  died  when  fourteen,  between  the  time 
of  his  father's  death  and  the  imprisonment  of  his  family. 
Antonina,  the  oldest  of  the  Cenci  daughters,  was  the  only 
one  w;ho  had  not  to  appear  before  the  tribunals,  and  who 
inherited  the  virtues  of  her  mother.  She  married,  in  1595, 
a  Signor  Savelli,  and  died  before  her  father,  without  chil- 
dren. 

We  now  come  to  Beatrice.  She  is  the  one  of  all  the 
members  of  this  wretched  family  who  excites  the  most  in- 
terest, on  account  of  her  misfortunes  and  the  imaginary 
halo  with  which  popular  tradition  has  crowned  her.  The 
truth  in  regard  to  this  parricidal  heroine  has  been  so  dis- 
torted that  it  has  ended  in  making  her  an  angel  of  beauty, 
innocence,  and  candor,  a  martyr,  a  young  girl  clothed  with 
every  virtue.  It  is  important  to  be  very  accurate  as  to  the 
date  of  Beatrice's  birth.  The  archives  of  the  basilica  of 
San  Lorenzo  in  Damaso  show  that  she  was  born  the  12th 
of  Febuary,  1577.  This  date  is  of  value  in  proving  once 
more  how  much  the  legend  has  been  embellished.  One 
understands  this  by  the  care  which  certain  historians,  De 
Angelis  among  others,  have  taken  to  remove  all  dates  from 
the  story.  She  mounted  the  scaffold  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1599.  She  was,  therefore,  twenty-one  when  her  father 
died,  and  twenty-two  when  her  head  fell  under  the  axe  of 
the  executioner.  We  are  some  way  from  the  fifteen  and 
sixteen  years  of  the  legend. 

Such,  then,  was  the' family  of  the  Baron  Cenci.  Nine 
years  a  widower,  he  afterward  married  Lucrezia  Petroni, 
whose  weak  character  gave  her  little  influence  in  so  law- 
less a  family.  This  second  marriage,  increasing  years,  and 
the  conviction  of  his  attempted  assassination  by  his  eldest 
son  contributed  to  sober  this  once  too  ardent  spirit  and  to 
■  e  him  to  a  change  of  life.  The  patrician,  looking 
Sim,  examining  each  one  of  his  children  in  turn, 


sees  what?  The  most  sordid  vices  invading  his  domestic 
hearth,  and  his  financial  affairs  in  total  confusion.  This 
old  man  began  to  fear  and  tremble  for  the  future.  Ener- 
getically, but  too  late,  he  undertook  thorough  reformation 
in  his  family.  The  strict  surveillance  he  soon  attempted 
to  exercise  over  every  member  was  naturally  resented  by 
his  children,  unaccustomed  to  any  discipline ;  but  resist- 
ance only  increased  his  determination,  and,  seeing  his  life 
menaced  at  Rome  and  the  turbulent  living  of  a  capital 
unfavorable  to  his  plans,  he  announced  to  his  family  their 
departure  for  the  country,  for  the  Castle  of  Rocca  di 
Petrella.  Forthwith  he,  his  wife  Lucrezia,  and  the  three 
children,  Bernardo,  Paolo,  and  Beatrice,  depart  for  the 
country. 

The  children,  deciding  very  quickly  on  their  course,  had 
formed  this  conspiracy  Before  starting :  A  dozen  bandits 
were  posted  in  the  forests  which  surrounded  the  castle, 
who  were  to  fall  on  the  baron  on  his  arrival,  carry  him  off, 
and  hold  him  as  hostage  till  his  ransom  should  arrive. 
Feigning  inability  to  raise  the  sum  exacted,  the  children 
were  to  allow  the  moment  fixed  for  its  payment  to  pass, 
and  thus  oblige  the  bandits  to  put  their  prisoner  to  death. 
But  the  baron  was  prudent;  scouts  had  preceded  him  and 
discovered  the  bandits.  For  all  this,  he  did  not  renounce 
his  enterprise,  and,  when  all  danger  was  over,  started  again 
for  Rocca.  It  is  probable  that  he  already  had  well-found- 
ed suspicions  of  his  daughter,  for,  after  this,  he  never 
would  partake  of  any  food  without  her  first  tasting  it. 

Of  the  four  children  who  remained  to  the  baron,  Paolo 
alone  appears  to  have  taken  no  part. in  the  parricide.  As 
we  have  seen,  he  died  before  the  imprisonment  of  his 
brothers,  his  sister,  and  his  stepmother.  Of  the  others, 
Giacopo,  the  eldest,  who  remained  at  Rome,  and  Ber- 
nardo, who  escaped  with  Paolo  from  Rocca  di  Petrella, 
were  implicated  in  the  murder  of  their  father. 

But  Beatrice  appears  as  the  heroine  of  this  horrible 
tragedy.  It  is  she  who,  by  her  emissaries,  finds  assassins 
to  undertake  the  business;  it  is  she  who  introduces  by 
night,  through  underground  passages  of  the  castle,  the 
wretches  to  murder  her  father;  it  is  she  who,  aided  by  her 
stepmother,  Lucrezia,  cunningly  administers  to  the  victim 
a  powerful  opiate;  it  is  she  who,  while  Francesco  Cenci 
sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  drugged,  introduces  the  assassins 
into  his  chamber.  Even  they  recoil  in  presence  of  this 
sleeping  victim.  Beatrice-,  this  timid  young  girl,  by  threat 
and  invective  succeeds  in  quelling  their  fear  and  shame, 
and  forces  them  to  consummate  the  crime  rather  than  see 
herself  use  the  sword  which  she  brandishes  over  the  head 
of  her  father.  The  crime  accomplished,  the  two  murder- 
ers flee,  leaving  to  the  two  new  Eumenides  the  task  of 
finishing  their  work.  Then — horrible  thing! — the  young 
girl  and  her  mother  seize  this  still  bleeding  body  by  the 
feet,  drag  it  through  chambers  and  corridors  to  a  window 
opening  on  the  garden,  and  hurl  it  on  to  an  enormous 
elder-tree,  on  the  branches  of  which  the  corpse  lies  hang- 
ing till  the  following  morning.  This  was  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 8,  1598. 

Some  weeks  after  we  find  the  whole  family  at  Rome 
again,  shut  up  in  their  apartments,  shrouded  in  mourning, 
and  affecting  the  profoundest  grief  for  the  blow  that  had 
fallen  on  them. 

But  human  justice  was  not  slow  in  discovering  the  secret 
of  Baron  Cenci's  death.  The  report  of  his  death  soon 
reached  Naples,  for  Rocca  di  Petrella  was  on  Neapolitan 
territory.  An  inquest  was  ordered,  at  the  close  of  which 
all  the  baron's  servants,  vassals,  and  tenants  were  carried 
in  chains  to  Naples.  The  body  of  Francesco  Cenci  was 
exhumed,  his  violent  death  proved,  and  the  crime  de- 
nounced at  the  court  of  Rome.  However,  in  spite  of 
special  effort  at  Rome,  months  elapsed  before  the  Cenci 
family  was  arrested.  In  the  meantime,  Olympio  and 
Marzio,  Beatrice's  two  assassins,  paid  dearly  for  their 
criminal  complicity.  The  first  was  basely  assassinated, 
that  his  secret  might  be  buried  with  him;  the  second  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Neapolitan  police,  who  sought  him 
as  the  instigator  of  some  notorious  robbery.  His  confes- 
sions attracted  the  attention  of  the  judges.  There  was  no 
longer  any  doubt  concerning  the  murder  at  Rocca  di 
Petrella,  and  it  was  on  the  strength  of  these  revelations 
that  the  guilty  were  arrested. 

The  prosecution  had  recourse  to  torture  to  compel  the 
accused  to  confess.  This  has  been  made  a  great  re- 
proach to  the  papal  government.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  at  that  epoch  many  of  the  customs  of  the  dark 
ages  were  still  in  full  force.  Besides,  other  depositions 
and  a  thousand  other  proofs  established  the  falseness  of  the 
prisoners'  defense. 

All  the  accused  had  made  their  confessions  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Beatrice,  who,  in  spite  of  torture,  persisted  in 
absolute  denial.  Neither  menaces  nor  prayers  could  move 
her.  At  last  her  mother  approached  the  rope  by  which 
she  was  suspended,  and  which  tore  the  flesh  from  her 
w;rists  and  dislocated  the  bones  of  her  arms.  Her  persua- 
sions prove  more  effectual. 

"  My  poor  child,"  says  she,  "  let  us  not  be  uselessly  tor- 
tured. The  sin  was  committed ;  nothing  remains  but  to  do 
penance  to  save  our  souls,  and  to  accept  with  courage  the 
death  we  deserve." 

"  Death  is  nothing,"  replied  Beatrice,  casting  a  look  of 
ineffable  disdain  on  her  mother.  "  I  would  have  sub- 
mitted to  that  without  flinching,  were  not  the  honor  of  my 
house  involved;  but,  since  you  all  combine  against  me,  I 
surrender."  Then,  turning  toward  the  tribunal:  "Have 
me  unbound,  and  submit  me  to  another  examination." 

Her  admissions  were  full,  and  agreed  perfectly  with  the 
confessions  of  her  accomplices,  the  depositions  of  witness- 
es, and  the  proofs  and  accusations  of  the  prosecution.  The 
result  was  the  crushing,  horrible  truth.  Never  was  parri- 
cide perpetrated  under  more  atrocious  circumstances.  Five 
months  passed  before  advocates  could  be  found  to  defend 
the  accused,  but  all  legal  formalities  were  scrupulously  ad- 
hered to.  The  defense  was  confided  to  three  of  the  best 
Roman  lawyers,  among  them  the  distinguished  Farinacci. 
He  alone  has  transmitted  to  us  the  ungarbled  report  of  the 
case.  All  the  advocates  were  enthusiastic  in  their  cause 
and  left  nothing  undone  to  secure  the  acquittal  of  their 
clients.  To  justify  the  daughter  nothing  was  too  horrible 
to  impute  to  the  baron,  her  father.  According  to  them  the 
father  wished  to  become  the  corruptor  of  his  own  children, 


and  Beatrice,  to  save  her  honor  and  virtue,  was  obliged  to 
imbrue  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  her  father. 

But  a  point  which  the  advocates  of  Beatrice  have  been 
very  careful  to  feign  ignorance  of,  and  which  would  have 
ruined  all  their  pleading,  is  that  this  sweet  and  heroic  Bea- 
trice had  given  most  damaging  testimony  concerning  her 
own  innocence  and  purity.  Once  her  obstinate  silence 
was  overcome,  the  defiant  bearing  which  had  held  in  check 
all  insidious  questions  of  her  judges  yielded  to  a  wise  res- 
ignation. She  confessed  everything.  Her  deposition 
and  those  of  her  domestics  at  the  castle  of  Rocca  di  Petrel- 
la rent  the  veil  of  mystery  which  concealed  her  infamous 
relations  with  Olympio  Calvetti,  the  murderer  of  her  father. 
These  depositions  give  us  the  clue  to  the  whole  tragedy. 
This  Olympio  Calvetti,  at  one  time  intendantof  Rocca  di 
Petrella,  was  driven  away  by  the  baron  on  account  of  the 
too  familiar  relations  existing  between  him  and  his  daugh- 
ter Beatrice.  Unfortunately  the  separation  was  too  late, 
and  Beatrice  gladly  submitted  to  a  seclusion,  enforced  by 
her  father,  which  enabled  her  at  the  same  time  to  conceal 
from  the  public  the  too  evident  proofs  of  her  weakness. 
Such  was  the  heroic  virtue  of  a  young  girl  who,  to  shield 
herself,  did  not  fear  to  imbrue  her  hands  in  the  blood  of 
her  father.  Her  will,  and,  above  all,  a  last  codicil  dic- 
tated in  extremis,  which  was  not  to  be  opened  until  some 
time  after  her  death,  will  give  us  the  great  and  terrible 
secret  of  her  life.     Here  is  an  extract  from  this  testament : 

"  I  leave  by  the  same  will  to  the  dame  Catherine  de  Sanctis, 
who  lives  at  present  near  the  dame  Marguerite  Sarocchi,  five  hun- 
dred crowns,  with  the  obligation  of  placing  it  al  inlercst  for  the 
education  of  the  poor  child  of  whom  I  have  spoken  confidentially 
to  her;  and  as  long  as  this  child  lives,  she  shall  be  held  responsible 
for  its  maintenance  by  the  help  of  this  income,  etc.  .  .  ." 

Here  we  have,  in  all  her  sad  reality,  the  immaculate  idol 
on  whom  poets,  historians,  novelists  have  wasted  their  ad- 
miration, artists  their  inspirations;  whom  they  have  saluted 
as  virgin,  martyr,  angel  of  beauty  and  innocence,  and 
whom  they  have  personified  under  the  name  of  the  Angel 
of  Parricide. 


THE    THOMPSON    STREET    POKER    CLUB. 

The  Thompson  Street  Poker  Club  met  as  usual  last 
Saturday  evening,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thankful  Smith  in  the 
chair.  There  were  present  Professor  Brick,  Mr.  Cyanide 
Whiffles,  and  Elder  Jubilee  Anderson,  whom  Mr.  'footer 
Williams,  as  an  act  of  courtesy,  had  volunteered  to  steer 
against  the  game.  A  note  of  regrets  was  received  from 
Mr.  Gus.  Johnson.  Owing  to  a  slight  misunderstanding 
in  relation  to  the  ownership  of  an  overcoat,  he  had  a  tem- 
porary engagement  with  the  municipal  authorities. 

The  game  was  spirited,  the  jack-pots  frequent  and  ex- 
citing, and  the  luck  for  two  hours  ran  steadily  against  the 
Elder. 

Mr.  Tooter  Williams  had  been  to  a  stag  dinner  in  the 
early  evening,  and  the  heating  influence  of  the  maccaroni 
compelled  him  about  every  fifth  hand  to  seek  the  outer  air 
and  cool  himself.  Each  time  he  returned,  however,  he 
would  indulge  in  such  a  reckless  burst  of  chips  and  flushes 
as  to  mislead  his  guest  into  the  supposition  that  it  would 
be  wiser  for  him  to  go  home  and  sleep  it  off.  But  as  he 
steadily  won  it  was  useless  to  make  the  proposition. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  elder  had  lost  six  dollars,  and  drewr 
out  of  the  game.  Mr.  Williams  was  nine  dollars  and  Mr.. 
WhifHes's  ulster  ahead.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  was  gloomy,, 
and  Professor  Brick  seemed  to  be  deliberating  what  form; 
of  suicide  would  be  cheapest  and  most  effective.  Mr. 
Williams,  from  being  musically  uproarious,  had  become 
incoherent  and  abusive.  He  drew  three  cards  against  Mr. 
Whiffles's  pat  flush,  and  got  him  four  dollars  in  debt,  and! 
he  bounced  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  out  of  a  jack-pot  with  two 
miserable  fives,  which  he  gleefully  showed  down.  He  was 
then  again  attacked  by  maccaroni,  and  vanished  for  a  breath 
of  fresh  air. 

"Kin  I  play  yo'  han',  Toot?"  inquired  the  elder,  as 
Mr.  Williams  rose. 

"  Cern'ly,"  replied  that  gentleman.  "  An'  when  yo' 
ketch 'em,  kyarve  Smith — kyarve'im!"  With  two  lurch- 
es and  this  truculent  request,  he  quitted  the  room. 

The  elder  smiled  across  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  and  that 
gentleman  winked  at  Mr.  Whiffles,  who  dealt. 

"  I  bets  yo'  a  dollah,"  observed  the  elder. 

"  I  rises  dat  fo',"  retorted  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith. 

"  I  calls.     Gimme  a  cyard,"  said  the  elder. 

"  Me,  too,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith. 

"  Fo'  dollahs,"  said  the  elder,  making  a  cavern  in  Mr. 
Williams's  pile. 

"  Fo'  mo,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith. 

At  that  moment  a  door  slammed,  and  Mr.  Whiffles  knew 
that  trouble  and  Mr.  Williams  was  coming. 

"  Fo'  mo'n  yo',"  was  the  elder's  reply,  as  he  shoved  up 
the  last  of  Mr.  Williams's  chips  and  Mr.  Whiffles's  ulster. 

"  Rise  dat  fo',"  replied  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith.  At  that 
moment  Mr.  Williams  entered.  His  practiced  eye  took  in 
the  situation  at  once. 

"  Wha — whadjer  doin'? "  he  asked  of  the  elder. 

"  Playin'  yo'  han',"  replied  that  gentleman,  giving  him 
the  cards. 

"  Who — who  done  do  all  dat  risin'?  "  was  Mr.  Williams's 
next  inquiry. 

"  /did;  dat's  who,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Williams  ran  his  hand  over.  It  held  two  trays,  a 
pair  of  nines,  and  a  king. 

"  'Spose — sposen  I  rise  yo'  back?15  he  said  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Smith,  in  tones  which  he  hoped  would  fill  him  with 
terror. 

"  Rise  away,"  was  that  gentleman's  imperturbable  reply. 

Mr.  Williams,  for  a  moment,  was  plunged  in  profound 
thought.  Then  he  threw  up  his  hand,  The  elder  slowly 
drew  in  the  pot,  buried  it  in  his  pocket,  tried  the  fit  of  Mr. 
Whiffles's  ulster,  found  it  too  small,  gave  it  back  to  its 
owner,  and  then,  with  the  elder,  and  a  somewhat  fiendish 
chuckle,  quitted  the  room.  There  was  silence  for  a  min- 
ute, and  then  Mr.  Williams  said,  impressively: 

"  Niggahs,  dad's  what  er  genelemen  gits  fer  takin'  his  eye 
offen  de  pack.  Dat  speeyunce  done  cos'  me  jess — jess  six 
dollahs  a  minit — dat  fresh  air  was  jess  sixty  cents  a  breff, 
while  I  was  outen  de  room.  Dad's  not  pokah.  Dad's 
triflin'  wif  prov'dence." — Life. 
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A    PARIS    MARRIAGE. 


Wedding  of  a  Russian  Prince  and  ^  Spanish  Embassador's  Daughter. 

The  chief  topic  of  conversation  during  the  last  week  has 
been  the  wedding  of  Prince  Kotschoubey  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Spanish  embassador.  I  should  have  said  wed- 
di/igs,  for  there  were  three  ceremonials  to  be  gone  through 
before  the  couple  were  united.  Pepita Serrano,  the  bride, 
is  just  fourteen;  her  youthful  husband,  Wasili  Kotschou- 
bey, is  not  quite  twenty.  He  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  Rus- 
sian army,  and  comes  of  an  illustrious  race. 

His  ancestry  has  so  romantic  a  history  that  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place  to  tell  their  story.  In  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  a  Tartar  chief,  called  Kotschouk  Bey, 
came  over  into  the  Crimea,  and  became  quite  noted 
throughout  lower  Russia.  His  grandson,  Wasili  Kots- 
choubey, became  one  of  the  foremost  rulers  in  the  Crimea, 
during  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great.  The  famous  Mazep- 
pa,  chief  of  the  Cossacks,  was  handsome,  daring,  and 
wily.  He  had  been  insulted  by  the  Czar,  and,  to  resent 
what  he  felt  to  be  a  mortal  injury,  negotiated  with  Charles 
X.  of  Sweden  to  deliver  up  a  large  portion  of  lower  Rus- 
sia into  his  hands.  To  gain  over  the  inhabitants,  he  qui- 
etly visited  each  governor  and  chief  to  sound  their  views. 
Wasili  Kotschoubey  had  a  lovely  daughter.  Mazeppa, 
although  fifty  years  old,  was  sufficiently  engaging  to  win 
her  love;  but,  with  characteristic  treachery,  forsook  his 
victim.  Her  father,  it  is  said,  bow-stringed  the  poor  girl; 
but  he  took  speedy  vengeance  on  her  seducer,  for  he  at 
once  reported  to  Peter  the  Great  all  the  particulars  of  the 
proposed  treason.  The  Czar  was  so  incredulous  that  he 
ordered  the  execution  of  Kotschoubey;  but  when  Mazep- 
pa's  plot  was  discovered,  a  few  months  later,  Peter  greatly 
repented  his  hasty  action,  and  raised  the  sons  of  Kotschou- 
bey to  high  honor. 

The  present  representative  of  the  princely  house  is  ex- 
tremely handsome,  and  was  dressed  at  the  ceremonies  in 
the  brilliant  uniform  of  the  Russian  Horse  Guards,  in 
which  the  trousers  are  black  and  gold,  and  the  heavy  cloak- 
jacket  is  creamy  white  heavily  trimmed  with  gold.  His 
eyes  have  the  Tartar  cast,  and  he  wears  fiercely  curled 
blonde  mustachios. 

The  first  ceremony  was  the  civil  marriage,  which  took 
place  on  Monday.  On  Wednesday  occurred  the  two  re- 
ligious services — in  the  morning  at  the  Roman  Cathedral 
Church  of  Saint  Clotilde,  and  in  the  afternoon  at  the 
Greek  Church.  The  chief  importance  of  the  affair  is  that 
the  most  extreme  features  of  the  present  fashions  were  ob- 
served in  the  dresses  of  the  bridal  party,  and,  in  fact,  of  all 
the  feminine  portion  of  the  immense  crowd  that  witnessed 
the  ceremonies.  At  the  civil  marriage,  only  a  few  Span- 
ish grandees,  together  with  one  or  two  Russian  noblemen, 
accompanied  the  bridal  party.  The  bride  was  dressed  in 
black  satin,  and  the  other  ladies  wore  robes  of  similarly 
sombre  character. 

But  the  grand  crush  occurred  at  the  Russian  chapel,  on 
the  Rue  Daru,  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  interior  of  the 
church  was  magnificently  decorated.  The  marriage-altar 
was  draped  in  white  and  gold.  Within  the  chancel,  on 
the  high  altar,  stood  the  Greek  cross,  the  sacred  lamps, 
and  two  heavily  gemmed  bridal-crowns,  for  the  marriage 
rites.  Ranged  around  the  sides  stood  the  guests,  among 
whom  were  French  and  Russian  generals,  Spanish  dukes, 
and  Parisian  countesses.  The  Russian  bishop  and  his 
priests  were  robed  in  violet-colored  velvet  and  satin,  with 
golden  breast-plates  and  mitres  glistening  with  jewels. 

The  bride  is  very  beautiful.  She  has  large,  dark  eyes, 
and  is  exquisitely  formed.      Her  hair  was  done  with  sim- 

Elicity  a  la  Diane.  Her  bridal  robe  was  an  ashes  of  roses 
rocade,  trimmed  with  silver  flowers  and  fringe,  and  white 
lace.  Her  sisters,  the  Countess  of  Santovenia  and  Made- 
moiselle Ventura  Serrano,  were  dressed  in  silver  satin  and 
gray  velvet. 

The  bride's  mother,  la  Marechale  de  Serrano,  or  the 
Duchesse  de  la  Torre,  as  she  is  called,  wore  a  dress  of  vio- 
let satin,  with  corsage  and  train  of  lilac  velvet.  She  is 
■only  thirty  and  has  two  married  daughters.  But,  contrary 
.to  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  Spanish  women,  she  is 
still  beautiful.  Her  complexion  is  the  envy  of  the  Madrid 
.dames,  and  her  figure  is  charmingly  molded. 

After  the  ceremonies  a  grand  lunch  was  given  at  the 
Spanish  embassy.  Hundreds  of  little  tables  were  scattered 
through  the  salon,  while  at  the  head  of  the  room  was  a 
superb  bridal-table  for  the  young  couple.  The  menus 
were  illuminations  on  parchment. 

As  you  will  observe,  there  was  a  decided  departure  at 
this  wedding  from  the  hitherto  unquestioned  rule  of  pure 
white.  It  is  a  change  which  will  be  experienced  in  a  large 
number  of  the  many  weddings  which  are  to  be  hurried 
into  the  coming  few  weeks  before  Lent.        Baeillard. 

Paris,  February  2,  1884. 


To  ■ 


ANACREONTIC. 


,  who  Reproached  me  for  Drinking. 


The  Dizzy  Southron  Press. 

Two  Southern  School  Girls :  It  was  shimmering  sunbeams 
pitched  against  raven  tresses,  the  mellow  gray  against  the 
keen  black,  the  Palmetto  State  against  Georgia  Goldfields, 
the  Lark,  which  heralds  the  streaks  of  morning,  against  the 
Nightingale,  rivaling  a  songstress  whose  lips  the  Attic  bees 
:had  stung  with  the  nectar  of  sweetness.  Here  is  the  thought 
-which  flashed  through  the  mind  of  the  writer:  If  these  two 
girls  were  cut  out  in  little  stars  and  placed  in  the  firmament, 
iall  the  world  would  be  in  love  with  Night. — Early  (S.  C.J 
Messenger. 

The  Finest  Sealskin  Ulster  in  St.  Louis:  Mrs.  Dr.  Pear- 
man  has  the  handsomest  sealskin  ulster  in  the  city,  close- 
fitting,  and  reaching  to  the  hem  of  her  dress. — Globe-Dem- 
ocrat. 


[The  following  poem  is  by  General  William  Haines  Lytic,  author  of  "  I  am 
dying,  Egypt,  dying,"  and  other  well-known  poems.  The  author  was  a 
Southern  officer,  who  felt  in  battle  1863.  These  lines  have  never  appeared  in 
print  before,  the  original  manuscript  being  in  the  possession  of  a  lady  who  re- 
sides on  this  coast  :J 

Nay,  frown  not,  fairest!     Chide  no  more, 

Nor  blame  the  blushing  wine; 
Its  fiery  lips  are  innocent 

When  thrills  the  pulse  with  thine. 
Go,  leave  the  goblet  in  my  hand. 

But  veil  thy  glances  bright, 
Lest  wine  and  beauty,  mingling  here, 

Should  wreck  my  soul  to-night. 

Then,  dearest,  to  the  ancient  rim, 

In  sculptured  beauty  rare, 
Bow  down  thy  red,  arched  lip,  and  quaff 

The  wine  that  conquers  care; 
And  breathe  upon  the  glowing  cup, 

Till  thus  its  perfume  be 
Sweet  as  the  scent  of  orange  groves 

Upon  some  tropic  sea. 

Then,  while  thy  fingers  idly  stray 

In  dalliance  o'er  the  lyre, 
Sing  to  me,  love,  some  rare  old  song 

That  gushed  from  heart  of  fire  — 
Song  such  as  Grecian  phalanx  hymned 

When  freedom's  fiela  was  won, 
And  Persia's  glory,  with  the  light, 

Faded  at  Marathon. 

Sing  till  the  shouts  of  armed  men 

King  bravely  out  once  more! 
Sing  till  again  the  ghost-white  tents 

Shine  on  the  moonlit  shore! 
Bid  from  their  melancholy  graves 

The  buried  hopes  to  start 
I  knew,  ere  many  a  storm  had  swept 

The  dew-drops  from  my  heart. 

Sing  the  deep  memories  of  the  past! 

My  soul  shall  follow  thee  — 
Its  boundless  depths  are  echoing 

Thy  glorious  minstrelsy; 
And  as  the  sweet  vibrations  hang 

Enfettered  on  the  air, 
I'll  drink,  thy  white  arms  round  me,  love. 

The  wine  that  conquers  care. 


"Gaze  upon  yonder  evening  star  and  swear  to  be  true 
while  its  light  shall  shine!  Swear,  my  love!  Swear  by 
Venus ! "  exclaimed  a  youth  in  impassioned  accents  to  one 
of  the  Vassar  girls.  "  How  stupid  you  are,"  she  answered; 
"  that  is  not  Venus.  .The  right  ascension  of  Venus  this 
month  is  15I1.  am.;  her  declination  is  17  degrees  25m. 
south,  and  her  diameter  is  10.2/' 


Snow  and  Sun. 

Fast  falls  the  snow,  O  lady  mine? 
Sprinkling  the  lawn  with  crystals  fine; 
But,  by  the  gods,  we  won't  repine, 

While  we're  together; 
We'll  chat,  and  rhyme,  and  kiss,  and  dine, 

Defying  weather. 

So  stir  the  fire,  and  pour  the  wine! 
And  let  those  sea-green  eyes  divine 
Pour  their  love-madness  into  mine! 

I  don't  care  whether 
'Tis  snuw,  or  sun,  or  rain,  or  shine, 

If  we're  together.        — Mortimer  Collins. 


On  Drinking. 

The  thirsty  earth  soaks  up  the  rain, 
And  drinks,  and  gapes  for  drink  again; 
The  plants  suck  in  the  earth,  and  are 
With  constant  drinking  fresh  and  fair; 
The  sea  itself  (which,  one  would  think, 
Should  have  but  little  need  of  drink) 
Drinks  ten  thousand  rivers  up, 
So  filled  that  they  o'erflow  the  cup; 
The  busy  sun  (and  one  would  guess 
By  his  drunken  fiery  face  no  less) 
Drinks  up  the  sea;  and  when  he  has  done 
The  moon  and  stars  drink  up  the  sun. 
They  drink  and  dance  by  their  own  light, 
They  drink  and  revel  all  the   night. 
Nothing  in  Nature's  sober  found; 
But  an  eternal  Health  goes  round. 
Fill  up  the  bowl,  then— fill  it  high! 
Fill  up  the  glasses  there — for  why 
Should  every  creature  drink  but  I? 
Why?  man  of  morals! — tell  me  why? 

— Abraknm  Cowley's  translation  from  Anacreon. 


A   Bacchic  Ode. 

Wine — bring  wine! 

Let  the  crystal  breaker  flame  and  shine, 

Brimming  o'er  with  the  draught  divine! 

The  crimson  glow 

Of  the  lifted  cup  on  my  forehead  throw, 

Like  the  sunset  s  flush  on  a  field  of  snow. 

I  love  to  lave 

My  thirsty  lip  in  the  ruddy  wave; 

Freedom  bringeth  the  wine  so  brave. 

The  world  is  cold : 

Sorrow  and  pain  have  gloomy  hold, 

Chilling  the  bosom  warm  and   bold. 

Doubts  and  fears 

Veil  the  shine  of  my  morning  years — 

My  life's  lone  rainbow  springs  from  tears. 

But  Eden-gleams 

Visit  my  soul  in  immortal  dreams, 

When  the  wave  ol  the  goblet  burns  and   beams. 

Not  from  the  Rhine, 

Not  from  fields  of  Burgundian  vine, 

Bring  me  the  bright  Olympian  wine; 

Not  with  a  ray 

Born  where  the  winds  of  Shiraz  play, 

Or  the  fiery  blood  of  the  bright  Tokay; 

Not  where  the  glee 

Of  Falernian  vintage  echoes  free, 

Or  the  Chian  gardens  gem  the  sea; 

But  wine — bring  wine; 

Royally  flushed  with  its  growth  divine, 

In  the  crystal  depths  of  my  soul  to  shine. 

Whose  glow  was  caught 

From  the  warmth  which  Fancy's  summer  brought 

To  the  vintage-fields  in  the  Land  of  Thought. 

Rich  and  free 

To  my  thirsting  soul  will  the  goblet  be, 

Poured  by  the  Hebe,  Poesy.  —Bayard  Taylor, 


PICTURES    FROM    LIFE. 

Mr.    Coburn's   Accordion   Challenge. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Michael  Coburn,  a  brother  of  the 
gentleman  whose  name  has  become  somewhat  eminent  in 
connection  with  the  exact  science  of  pugilism,  issued  a 
challenge  to  the  world  to  produce  a  man  to  play  the  ac- 
cordion for  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
side,  against  one  he  should  select.  Musical  society  held 
its  breath  for  an  answer  to  the  challenge,  but  no  one  ac- 
cepted it  until  Wednesday,  when  the  following  paragraph 
appeared  in  an  afternoon  newspaper: 

To  the  Sporting  Editor:  I  noticed  a  challenge  in  your  paper 
a  short  time  ago  from  Mike  Coburn  to  back  a  man  against  any  man 
in  New  York  to  play  the  accordion  for  from  fifty  to  three  hundred 
dollars  a  side.  I  could  not  accept  it  on  account  of  my  health,  but 
having  fully  recovered  I  will  meet  him  now. 

John  J.  Swiss,  No.  337  West  Twentieth  Street. 

Observing  that  Mr.  Swiss  evidently,  from  the  editorial 
branch  to  which  he  addressed  his  communication,  consid- 
ered a  performance  on  the  accordion  to  come  under  the 
head  ot  athletic  sports,  the  sporting  reporter  was  sent  to 
obtain  the  details  of  the  contest.  Mr.  Swiss  was  found  in 
the  rear  tenement  of  No.  337,  in  the  congenial  society  of 
two  friends,  his  wife,  and  a  pail  of  beer.  He  is  a  pleasant- 
faced,  curly  haired  young  man  of  twenty-four  winters  and 
a  late  spring. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Swiss,  "  the  merits  of  the  performers  in 
a  contest  on  the  accordion  are  not  decided  by  the  one  who 
makes  the  most  noise,  or  the  infernalest  racket,  as  you 
term  it.  The  man  who  evokes  the  most  tender  and  beau- 
tiful melody  from  his  instrument  is  the  one  who  bears  away 
the  cake." 

"  Who  makes  the  decision?" 

"  Mr.  Cobum  and  I  each  select  a  judge,  and  the  two 
name  a  third,  and  the  three  award  the  prize." 

"  Are  the  judges  obliged  to  listen  to  the  music? " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Do  they  occasionally  survive  it?" 

"  Once  in  a  great  while  there  is  one  left." 

"  What  is  the  best  twenty-five-mile  record  for  an  accor- 
dion-player in  harness?  " 

"  Aw,  come  off." 

"  How  long  have  you  got  to  train  down  for  the  con- 
test?" 

"  Until  next  Tuesday  evening." 

"  Where  is  the  ring? " 

"  In  Coburn's  salooYi,  in  Thirty-second  Street.  Would 
you  like  me  to  play  you  something?" 

"  You're  very  kind,"  replied  the  reporter,  turning  pale, 
as  he  noticed  that  the  exits  were  all  cut  off,  and  that  it  was 
four  blocks  to  the  ground  from  the  window.  "  You're 
very  kind,  but  I  couldn't  think  of  troubling  you,  and  I " — 

"  It's  no  trouble,"  said  Mr.  Swiss  with  a  diabolical 
smile,  taking  the  instrument  from  the  shelf.  Mrs.  Swiss 
and  his  two  friends  placed  their  fingers  to  their  ears  and 
fled,  but  the  reporter  nerved  himself  for  the  ordeal,  and 
was  amply  rewarded.  Mr.  Swiss  executed  a  squeak,  a 
groan,  and  a  howl  from  the  accordion,  so  that  his  cat 
jumped  through  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  window-  and  fell 
into  the  yard,  a  shattered  corpse,  and  then  he  glided  into 
"  Father's  pants  will  soon  fit  brother "  with  a  depth  of 
feeling  and  exquisiteness  of  tone  that  lifted  the  sporting 
reporter  far  from  the  wretchedness  and  squalor  of  his  sur- 
roundings, untii  he  seemed  to  be  floating  high  above  the 
world  on  a  sea  of  melody.  Sublimely  the  accordion 
tooted  and  screamed  far  up  in  X  major,  and  then  gradually 
the  music  waned,  and  slowly  it  declined,  until  Mr.  Swiss 
let  the  reporter  down  on  his  feet  once  more. — New  York 
Times. 

A  Man  who  Beat  a  Gas   Company. 

I  have  a  friend  in  the  clothing  business  who  denounces 
his  gas  bill  as  exorbitant,  and  sometimes  comes  to  my  office 
to  see  about  it.  He  lives  in  a  palatial  residence  on  Eighth 
Street,  and  when  he  came  in  last  week  and  handed  me  his 
bill  I  saw  at  once  that  it  was  an  unusually  small  one  for 
such  an  establishment  as  he  keeps  up.  Being  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  arrangements  and  number  of  burners  in 
his  house,  I  determined  upon  catching  him  at  his  own 
game,  and  showing  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  company 
For  more  gas  even  than  the  bill  called  for,  but  he  was  too 
much  for  me.    Taking  the  bill  from  him,  I  said: 

"  Well,  Mr. ,  you  have  a  burner  in  the  cellar." 

"  Yes,  Sheneral,  dare's  a  purner  in  the  cellar,  but,  holy 
Moses,  who  efer  heard  of  lighting  gas  in  de  cellar?  " 

"  You  have  a  laundry? " 

"  Laundry!  laundry,  you  say!  Who  efer  heard  of  peo- 
ple vashing  py  gaslight  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  have  burners  in  the  kitchen,  haven't  you?" 

"Yes,  dey  are  dare,  but  ve  nefer  use  'em ;  we  haf  five 
o'clock  dinners." 

"  Well,  don't  your  servants  use  any  in  the  evenings? " 

"  Veil,  I'll  tell  you,  Sheneral,  ve  haf  the  vorst  hiret  girls 
you  efer  seen.  Dey  are  nefer  in  the  house;  dey  are  out 
all  times  of  night  after  dark." 

"  How  about  the  dining-room? " 

"  Didn't  I  tells  you  ve  haf  five  o'clock  dinners,  and  the 
childrens  alvays  plays  in  de  dark? " 

"  Well,  there's  your  sitting-room? " 

"  Sitting-room?  Ve  nefer  light  the  gas  there;  ve  always 
sits  on  the  front  schteps." 

"  Well,  you  surely  have  a  light  in  the  hall? " 

"  Vy,  vould  you  vant  to  preak  a  man  up?  " 

"  Well,  there's  your  handsomely  furnished  parlor?  " 

"  Yes,  ve  haf  nice  parlors  and  ilegant  furnisher,  but  ve 
haven't  hat  a  visitor  for  ofer  a  year.' 

Becoming  discouraged,  I  skipped  the  other  apartments 
in  the  house  and  came  to  a  point  where  I  thought  I  would 
be  sure  to  catch  him,  and  I  asked : 

"How  about  your  bed-chamber?  You  surely  use  gas 
in  that  apartment?" 

Imagine  my  chagrin  when,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
he  answered: 

"  My  ped-chamber?  Vy,  I  tells  you,  Sheneral,  ve  haf 
burners  there,  but  ve  nefer  use  'em.  My  vife,  she  is  a 
very  modest  voman,  and  alvays  goes  to  ped 

He  got  a  rebate. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


COBWEBS. 

With  a  sufficient  amount  of  silence  and  a  serious  man- 
ner, a  man  may  pass  in  society  anywhere.  Few  know  the 
value  of  a  serious  manner.  An  old  friend  of  mine  was  ex- 
plaining it  to  me  the  other  day.  Now,  entirely  between 
ourselves,  my  friend  belongs  to  that  delightful  species  of 
the  social  family  known  as  the  "  serious  reprobate."  With 
a  dignity  and  gravity  which  never  desert  him,  he  checked 
off  on  his  fingers  the  points  of  the_  case. 

Being  respun,  they  run  something  like  this: 

"  A  man,  you  know,  in  order  to  cut  a  figure,  must  be 
consistent.  That  is,  he  must  adopt  some  plan  of  action 
and  abide  by  it.  He  makes  an  impression  in  proportion 
to  his  individuality,  no  matter  how  that  individuality  is 
displayed.  Now,  the  wise  man  is  he  that  makes  the  best 
impression  with  the  least  trouble  to  himself.  Fortunately 
the  fools  are  not  all  dead  yet.  For  instance,  there  are 
men  who  set  out  to  be  professional  wits,  thus  pledging 
themselves  to  a  daily  grind  that  would  wear  out  a  mill- 
stone in  no  time.  They  make  enemies  all  the  time — 
through  envy  and  jealousy,  or  through  jokes  and  witticisms 
that  people  fancy  have  a  personal  application.  There  are 
also  men  who  sing,  men  who  dance,  men  who  make 
speeches,  and  rhen  who  are  lady-killers.  All  these  peo- 
ple pledge  themselves  to  work  their  passage,  so  to  speak. 
They  never  have  any  time  to  themselves.  They  never 
know  the  pleasure  of  sitting  down  with  an  empty  stomach 
and  a  full  heart  to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  supper-table. 
They  can  not  address  a  few  remarks  to  a  lady  without  open 
comment  is  made  on  it.  They  have  not  the  luxurious  pleas- 
ure of  passing  all  the  ladies  in  review,  and  quietly  getting 
in  a  long  conversation  with  the  one  that  pleases  best.  In 
the  midst  of  an  introduction  they  are  torn  away  to  lead  the 
german  or  sing  a  song.  While  making  a  proposal  of  mar- 
riage they  are  carried  off  by  a  facetious  crowd  and  request- 
ed to  make  a  humorous  supper  speech.  They  are  the 
slaves  of  all  and  respected  of  none.  The  man  with  a  seri- 
ous manner,  on  the  contrary,  is  respected  by  all,  disliked 
by  none,  and  has  everything  his  own  way.  When  he 
speaks,  he  is  listened  to.  Not,  I  admit  it  candidly,  from 
the  value  of  what  he  says,  but  from  the  fact  that  he  does 
not  speak  too  often.  A  dress  suit  and  a  few  anecdotes 
will  last  him  for  years.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  the 
serious,  unobtrusive  man  is  the  wisest  in  society.  He  has 
the  best  time  at  the  least  trouble  and  expense." 

So  concluded  my  candid,  serious  friend.  Is  it  true? 
When  I  am  president,  I  shall  put  it  to  vote.  The  question 
shall  be  this:  Does  the  man  who  drinks  his  wine  with  seri- 
ous appreciation  and  becomes  solemnly  exhilarated,  aver- 
age a  better  time  than  the  one  who  gulps  his  wine  in  the 
pauses  of  a  chorus  and  becomes  deliriously  gay? 


Just  now  anybody  who  likes  a  fight  ought  to  be  an  artist. 
In  New  York,  the  Society  of  American  Artists  and  the 
Academy  are  figuratively  cutting  throats.  In  Boston,  the 
Boston  Art  Club,  which  boasts  with  becoming  modesty 
that  it  is  far  more  exclusive  than  the  Paris  Salon,  is  at  war 
with  itself  and  all  the  world,  including  the  Paint  and  Clay 
Club.  The  Paint  and  Clay  Club  looks  down  upon  the 
Art  Club  from  the  superior  position  of  a  longer  and  more 
exclusive  bean  diet.  With  the  consistency  of  the  profes- 
sion, the  Paint  and  Clay  Club  flopped  sufficiently  to  give 
the  February  exhibition  in  the  rooms  of  the  Boston  Art 
Club.  But  they  still  hate  each  other.  The  Boston  Art 
Club  prides  itself  on  the  pedigree  of  its  rejection  commit- 
tees. They  are  supposed  to  be  men  of  unimpeachable 
reputation  and  excellence.  Last  year  Mr.  Juglans  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  judges  on  the  famous  rejection  com- 
mittee. This  year  a  full-length  portrait  by  Juglaris  was 
among  the  rejected  pictures.  Naturally,  he  was  not  among 
this  year's  judges.  But  where,  oh,  where  is  the  vaunted 
standard  of  excellence  ? 

Since  San  Francisco  is  so  much  younger  and  so  much 
less  inflated  than  Boston,  she  need  not  view  the  dissen- 
sions among  her  own  artistic  fraternity  with  grief.  There 
is  doubtless  that  in  the  fine  arts  that  leads  to  strife  and 
contention.  It  is  true  the  world  over.  In  the  placid  pur- 
suit of  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful,  there  occur 
many  bellicose  divergencies.  While  there  are  canvases  to 
cover  and  artists  to  cover  them,  there  will  always  endure 
that  partiality  for  rows — since  domestic  warfare  is  the  art- 
ist's best  relaxation  and  amusement. 

When  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association  and  the  Pal- 
ette Club  shall  have  finished  their  little  thunder-shower, 
there  will  doubtless  be  a  clearing  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
artists,  refreshed  by  the  exercise,  will  do  some  good  work, 
and  we  shall  have  somehow,  somewhere,  a  spring  exhibi- 
tion which  shall  be  a  trifle  better  than  the  former  ones, 
with  nobody  any  the  worse  for  these  little  disturbances. 

There  is  nothing  in  history  that  parallels  the  heroism  of 
the  aged  dude  of  to-day.  I  mean  by  that  an  elderly  gentle- 
man in  the  best  society,  who  aims,  by  all  the  artifices 
known,  to  keep  his  position  as  a  gay  young  man  of  the 
world.  His  sufferings  and  sacrifices  are  sublime.  He 
wears  his  patent-leathers,  in  spite  of  gouty  twinges  that 
make  him  turn  pale.  He  sits  at  business  in  a  wet  com- 
press, for  fear  he  may  become  stout.  He  denies  himself 
all  the  wines  and  dishes  he  craves.  Gout  and  fat  menace 
him.  He  compresses  his  weary  old  neck  in  a  high  stand- 
ing collar.  He  wears  a  hat  that  tires  his  head,  and  a  sin- 
gle eye-glass  that  is  a  nuisance  and  leaves  him  half  blind 
most  of  the  time.  Of  course,  he  is  always  in  a  dress-suit 
of  an  evening;  and,  in  a  thin,  pale  overcoat  of  approved 
pattern,  he  exposes  his  ancient  bronchial  affection  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  climate.  He  smokes  cigarettes,  carries 
a  little,  useless  cane,  drinks  the  fashionable  drink  regard- 
less of  his  own  preferences,  and  is  up  in  all  the  fashionable 
slang.  He  knows  all  the  gossip  and  the  very  cream  of  the 
scandal  of  the  hour. 

There  is  only  one  mental  evidence  of  age  about  him, 
and  that  is  his  memory  of  all  social  events  for  about  forty 
years  back.  A  memory  of  that  kind,  combined  with  a  tri- 
fling amount  of  discretion,  will  give  a  man  any  social  po- 
sition he  pleases,  in  any  city  in  America.  Our  old  beau 
',  long  enough  to  know  the  market  value  of  discre- 
te! he  is  a  welcome  guest  at  every  table. 


But  it  is  only  young  society  that  he  craves.  To  that  end 
all  his  acts  are  patterned.  The  latest  nobby  young  thing 
in  jewelry,  the  daintiest  and  newest  in  apparel,  the  very 
finest  fittings  and  furnishings  that  contribute  to  the  embel- 
lishing of  one's  person — all  these  and  more  he  brings  to 
bear.  He  suffers  tortures,  and  is  content  to  suffer.  To 
breathe  the  air  with  youth  and  beauty,  to  be  counted  as 
one  of  the  throng,  to  feed,  his  gaze  on  young  loveliness,  to 
live  in  hope  of  conquest— these  things  are  meat,  and  drink, 
and  abundant  compensation  to  him.  Perhaps  he  becomes 
sufficiently  imbecile  to  hope  or  expect  to  win  some  partic- 
ular young  girl.  He  plies  all  his  arts — sometimes  they  are 
not  a  few— and  just  as  he  believes  he  has  won  her  heart, 
just  as  he  is  gloating  over  his  prize,  along  comes  a  merry, 
careless  lad.  With  a  nod  and  a  smile,  all  boyishly  indif- 
ferent to  the  value  of  his  conquest,  the  young  man  waltzes 
away  with  the  girl,  and  leaves  our  old  beau  lamenting. 

Patient  and  long-suffering,  he  tries  it  over  and  over  again 
— always  with  the  same  result.  In  the  course  of  time  he 
sinks  into  his  grave  a  miserable  failure,  a  hideous  anomaly 
— a  man  who,  having  long,  long  outlived  the  pleasures  of 
youth,  never  attained  to  the  comforts  and  honors  of  old 
age.  Aftera  life  of  marvellous  self-denial  and  suffering,  he 
has  earned  nothing,  learned  nothing,  achieved  nothing, 
and  deceived  no  one. 

We  have  in  San  Francisco  nearly  enough  of  these  aged 
dudes,  in  various  stages  of  repair,  to  start  a  club.     In  fact, 
there  is  perhaps  no  necessity  of  starting  a  club  for  them. 
•■ — 

There  has  long  been  a  popular  belief  that  ladies  are  more 
fond  of  kissing  than  the  opposite  sex.  There  are  various 
rhymes  to  that  effect,  such  as 

"  Men  scorn  to  kiss  among  themselves, 

And  scarce  would  kiss  a  brother; 
But  women  love  to  kiss  so  well, 

They  kiss  and  kiss  each  other." 
Well,  however  well  they  may  like  it,  I  am  sure  women  do 
not  appreciate  kissing  as  well  as  men  do.  For  instance,  in 
"Paul  and  Virginia,"  when  the  Abbott  kiss  was  given  at 
night,  every  man  in  the  house  laughed  and  applauded. 
The  duo,  and,  above  all,  the  kiss,  were  encored.  At  the 
matinee  the  kiss  was  received  in  stony  silence.  There  was 
no  attempt  at  an  encore.  Not  a  woman  seemed  to  be  con- 
scious of  what  was  going  on.  Whether  they  thought  it  was 
not  polite  to  notice  it,  or  whether  the  matinee  house  is 
composed  entirely  of  women  who  have  never  been  kissed, 
I  leave  for  some  one  else  to  say. 

Some  one  says  that  when  Henry  Lee  was  studying  his 
make-up  for  "  The  Stranglers  of  Paris  "  he  walked  Broad- 
way for  days  looking  for  a  model.  At  last  he  ran  across  a 
man  having  a  snow-white  beard  with  a  dash  of  jet  black  in 
the  middle  of  it.  This  struck  him  as  a  good  idea,  and  he 
made  up  in  "  The  Stranglers  "  in  imitation  of  this  man.  It 
was  a  success,  and  now  he  has  gone  daft  on  the  subject  of 
sharp  contrasts  in  black  and  white,  which  accounts  for  his 
make-up  in  "  That  Man  "  on  Monday  night. 

This  time  it  is  not  a  success.  In  fact,  it  suggests  the 
white  skull-cap  worn  by  clowns.  The  bit  of  black  on  each 
temple  only  makes  it  more  so.  With  this,  imagine  a  jet 
black  mustache  and  a  white  cotton  imperial  with  a  dense 
ink-spot  at  the  roots.  When  he  appears  in  a  dress-suit,  all 
white  linen  and  black  broadcloth,  with  the  awful  added 
touch  of  a  pair  of  white  gloves  heavily  stitched  with  black, 
he  looks  like  a  Hebrew  something  in  black  and  white  by 
Whistler. 

♦ — 

The  latest  is  that  the  banjo  is  no  more.  It  is  to  be  su- 
perseded by  the  lute  and  the  Greek  harp.  In  this  gener- 
ous community  we  will  probably  also  include  the  Jew's- 
harp. 

— ♦ 

It  must  be  a  horrible  thing  to  die,  and,  being  cremated, 
to  have  one's  ashes  deposited  in  an  unsymmetrical  um. 
Miss  Kate  Field,  now  in  Utah  studying  the  Mormons,  has 
left  her  measure,  after  certain  formula,  for  an  urn,  which 
is  to  be  finished  by  the  time  she  returns  to  New  York. 
This  urn  will  delight  her  as  a  work  of  art  while  she  lives, 
and  hold  her  ashes  after  death.  It  will  also  excite  a  little 
curiosity  and  serve  as  an  advertisement  to  her  Mormon 
lecture  on  her  return.  It  is  not  a  bad  idea,  and  infinitely 
more  progressive  and  decorative  than  Bernhardt's  coffin. 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  has  just  concluded  a  comedietta 
called  "  Weeping  Wives."  It  will  be  read  by  Mr.  George 
Riddle  at  one  of  his  morning  readings.  I  once  met  Mr. 
Riddle,  and  I  have  heard  him  read.  He  is  the  very  pro- 
totype of  Grosvenor  in  "  Patience."  He  is  a  well-built 
man  of  medium  size,  of  the  same  general  type  as  James 
O'Neil,  the  actor.  His  features  are  regular,  his  face  well 
shaped,  his  silky  brown  hair  is  combed  down  upon  his 
forehead  in  a  fascinating,  poetic  bang.  His  great  dreamy 
eyes  are  his  chief  feature;  they  are  dark,  heavy-lidded, 
and  look  with  indifferent  tenderness  on  all  alike.  Whether 
he  fixes  them  upon  the  wall-paper,  or  allows  their  gaze  to 
wander  from  the  carpet  to  lovely  woman,  and  from  lovely 
woman  to  the  umbrella-stand,  they  have  ever  a  sadly 
tender  look  of  soulful,  unutterable  yearning.  The  women 
crowd  around  him,  and  he  receives  their  homage  with 
quiet  sadness.  He  looks  like  a  man  who  is  staggering  un- 
der an  overload  of  hearts,  and  sadly,  sweetly  trying  to 
bear  up.  When  he  leaves  a  room,  he  does  so  with  a  sort 
of  swift  abruptness  which  seems  to  indicate  that  if  he  did 
not  take  them  by  surprise  they  would  never  let  him  de- 
part. The  amount  of  mature  and  married  enthusiasm 
which  has  been  showered  on  this  helplessly  beautiful  and 
talented  young  man  makes  the  title,  "  Weeping  Wives,"  a 
trifle  appropriate.  Mr.  Riddle  gives  a  great  many  readings 
in  private  houses,  and  in  his  ideas  he  combines  the  pecu- 
niary and  the  poetic  to  a  remarkable  degree.  His  price,  I 
believe,  is  seventy-five  dollars  a  reading.  It  is  he  of  whom 
the  story  was  published  the  other  day,  in  which  he  is  repre- 
sented as  being  reproached  by  a  lady  for  his  high  price. 
He  said  to  her,  with  the  dreamy  indifference  which  char- 
acterizes this  American  Grosvenor,  "  My  dear  madam,  I 
am  not  a  necessity;  I  am  a  luxury." 

There  is  no  mistake  about  it;  he  is.  And  he  would 
make  the  best  hero  for  a  novelette,  or  light  opera,  of  any 
man  in  modern  American  society.  Arachne. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


"Only  an  Incident  "is  the  rather  dull  story  of  society  in  a 
country  town.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York; 
for  sa]<i  by  Billings  &  Harbourne. 

The  scene  of  Julian  Hawthorne's  latest  novel,  "  Beatrix  Ran- 
dolph," is  laid  in  New  York,  and  it  deals  largely  with  the  stage. 
It  is  brightly  written,  and  contains  many  charming  bits  of  by- 
play. Published  by  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston;  for  sale  by  Ban- 
croft. 

In  "  A  Short  H  istory  of  Our  Own  Times  "  Justin  McCarthy  has 
discussed  the  chief  events  in  Great  Britain  which  have  occurred 
during  Queen  Victoria's  reign.  The  book  is  written  in  this  au- 
thor's brilliant  style,  and  while  it  is  occasionally  tinged  with  prej- 
udice, it  is  accurate  and  interesting.  Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 

The  first  half  of  a  new  tale,  ' '  The  Story  of  a  Genius, "  appears  in 
the  Modem  Age  for  March.  That  secret  confederation  known  as 
the  Fehmgericnt  is  written  of  by  Louis  Barbe;  and  Lady  Hardy  is 
the  author  of  "  Under  the  Palmetto  Flag,"  a  description  of  travel 
in  South  Carolina.  "  Nissa"  is  a  bit  of  Oriental  experience;  and 
"  Frau  Antje  "  is  a  Dutch  story.  "  Seven-year  Sleepers  "  deals  a 
death-blow  to  a  popular  myth.  The  prizes  for  the  first  of  the 
"Examination  Papers  "  are  awarded  in  this  issue,  the  best  set  of 
answers  being  sent  by  a  Maryland  lady.  Boston,  Chicago,  Den- 
ver, and  Buffalo  are  the  other  prize-winners. 

Mr.  Augustin  Knoflach,  of  this  city,  is  the  author  of  a  small 
volume  entitled  "  Graded  Exercises  for  Translation  from  Ger- 
man into  English  and  from  English  into  German."  The  exercises 
are  intended  to  guide  the  student  through  a  course  in  German  by 
means  of  easy  and  practical  sentences,  taken  from  everyday  life, 
and  not  only  serving  for  grammatical  illustration,  but  also  equip- 
ping the  student  with  a  vocabulary  for  business  and  travel.  Mr. 
Knoflach  is  a  teacher  of  much  experience,  and  his  methods  (as  laid 
down  in  this  and  other  text -books  of  which  he  is  the  author)  are 
most  admirable.  Published  by  Joseph  A.  Hofmann,  208  Mont- 
gomery Street;  price,  50  cents. 

In  "  Frederick  the  Great  "  Colonel  C.  B.  Brackenbury  has  suc- 
ceeded in  writing  the  best  volume  of  the  "  New  Plutarch  Series  " 
that  has  yet  appeared.  The  pretensions  and  their  actual  merit 
render  the  book  worthy  of  a  higher  place  than  its  present  setting. 
The  author  has  already  won  considerable  success  as  a  military  wri- 
ter; but  the  accuracy,  clearness,  and  absorbing  interest  with  which 
he  has  imbued  his  description  of  the  great  battles  fought  by  Prus- 
sia's monarch  are  sufficient  to  popularize  this  volume  beyond  any 
similar  work.  It  is  easy  to  write  a  lurid  battle-sketch;  but  it  re- 
quires almost  genius  to  place  the  successive  movements  of  tactics 
before  the  reader's  eye  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  prove  both 
perspicuous  and  exciting.  Concerning  Frederick's  character  the 
author  has  shown  a  tempered  and  impartial  judgment.  Published 
by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York;  for  sale  by  Billings  &  Har- 
bourne; price,  $1. 

Eastern  Journals:  In  the  issue  of  New  York  Life,  for  February 
21st,  appeared  an  elaborate  reply  from  Monsignor  Capel  in  answer 
to  the  attack  made  upon  his  doctrines  in  a  discussion  which  grew 
out  of  his  recent  address  before  the  New  York  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury Club. The  first  number  of  Boston's  new  weekly,    the 

Beacon,  contains  the  opening  chapters  of  a  serial  by  J.  T.  Trow- 
bridge. A  special  feature  of  this  journal  will  be  its  foreign  cor- 
respondence.  In  the  issue  of  the   Current  for  February  23d, 

Henry  Reed,  an  old-time  journalist  of  advanced  age,  who,  when 
in  active  editorial  work  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  stood  at  the 
head  of  his  profession,  and  who  thus  reenters  the  field  of  letters, 
contributes  a  paper  entitled,  "  The  Nose  as  an  Ethnologist."  The 
theories  therein  advanced  were  put  in  manuscript  form  by  Mr. 
Reed  several  years  since,  but  were  not  given  to  the  public  because 
of  the  ridicule  of  certain  scientists  of  this  country. 

March  Magazines :  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  March  con- 
tains the  following  articles:  "FromMonerto  Man,"  by  Frances 
Emily  White,  M.  D.;  "College  Athletics,"  by  Professor  E.  L. 
Richards;  "Green  Suns  and  Red  Sunsets,"  by  W.  H.  Larrabee; 
"The  Ancestry  of  Birds,"  by  Professor  Grant  Allen;  "Mexico 
and  its  Antiquities  ";  "  The  Remedies  of  Nature— Catarrh,  Pleu- 
risy, Croup,  by  Felix  L.  Oswald,  M.  D.;  "  Study— Physiologi- 
cally Considered,"  by  Doctor  P.  J.  Higgins;  "Fashion  and  De- 
formity in  the  Feet,  '  by  Ada  H.  Kepley;  "On  Rainbows,"  by 
John  ryndall,  F.  R.  S.;  "Science  versus  the  Classics,"  by  Pro- 
fessor C.  A.  Eggert;  "The  Jury  System,"  by  Henry  H.  Wilson; 
"  The  Chemistry  of  Cookery,"  by  W.  Mattieu  Williams;  "  Science 
and  Safety  at  Sea,"  by  Richard  A.  Proctor;  and  "  Sketch  of  Orms- 
by  Macknight  Mitchel." The  following  are  some  of  the  princi- 
pal papers  in  this  month's  Overland:  "The  Late  War  in  South 
America,"  by  Holger  Birkedal;  "  Reflections,"  by  K.  M.  Bishop;: 
"To  Alaska,"  by  Agnes  M.  Manning;  "  Chiaroscuro,"  by  Eliza- 
beth C.  Atherton;  "The  Indians  of  Nevada  County";  "Lazy 
Letters  from  Low  Latitudes,"  by  Charles  Warren  Stoddard;  and 

"Excursions  of  an  Evolutionist,"  by  Joseph  Le  Conte. The 

North  American  Review  for  March  opens  with  "  Is  our  Civiliza- 
tion Perishable?"  by  Judge  J.  A.  Tameson.  "Agricultural  Poli- 
tics in  England  "  is  by  William  E.  Bear,  editor  of  the  Mark  Lane 
Express.  "A  Defenseless  Sea-board"  is  by  General  H.  A. 
Smalley.  "Neither  Genius  nor  Martyr"  is  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced upon  the  wife  of  Carlyle  by  Alice  Hyneman  Rhine.  In 
"The  Story  of  a  Nomination,"  W.  O.  Stoddard  recounts  the  hith- 


ory  c 

ublis: 


erto  unpublished  history  of  the  means  by  which  the  nomination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  a  second  Presidential  term  was  brought 
about. 

Miscellany:  Algernon  Swinburne,  who  is  expected  in  this  coun- 
try next  spring,  will  give  readings  from  his  own  poems. Rob- 
ert Browning  "has  requested  his  publisher   to  issue  a  cheap  edition 

of  his  poems. Mark  Twain  is  nearly  fifty  years  old. It 

is  stated  that  Henry  James  Jr.  has  never  married  because  he  con- 
siders all  women  as   "failures." ,Gail   Hamilton  is  short  in 

stature,    but   is   a   lively    talker.-^ Miss    Mary   Mark  Lemon, 

daughter   of    the   late    Mark   Lemon,    of  London,    writes   sweet, 

charming     ballads. Princess     Louise     will     illustrate   Lord 

Lome's  book  on  Canada. Only  about  twenty  sets  of  the  lim- 
ited edition  of  "The  Letters  and  Poems  of  John  Keats,"  lately- 
published  by  Dodd  &  Mead,  now  remain  unsold. Robert  Bu- 
chanan is  in  a  fearful  state  of  mind  because  he  has  been  accused  of 

plagiarism. "One   by  one    the  old  book-clubs,   which   were- 

founded  throughout  England  in  the  concluding  years  of  the  last. 
century,"  says  The  Academy,  "  are  being  dissolved,  and  their  col- 
lections dispersed  by  auction." Among  the  "curiosities"  off 

the  Grosvenor  Gallery  Exhibition  are  the  contents  of  a  case,  be- 
ing personal  relics  of  Sir  Joshua  ReynoldSj  such  as  the  famous, 
sketch  in  ink,  made  to  the  indignation  of  his  father,  who  recorded! 
the  fact  that  "  this  was  drawn  by  Joshua  in  school  out  of  mire  idle- 
ness"; the  snuff-box  immortalized  in  Goldsmith's  "  Retaliation  "; 
the  broad-brimmed  silver-framed  spectacles,  often  painted  in  por- 
traits of  the  artist,  and  a  genial  letter  to  Boswell,  referring  to  a 

dinner-party. Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  had  small  audiences 

at  St.  Louis,  and  the  Republican  of  that  city  says:  "We  are  es- 
sentially a  practical  people,  and  not  even  the  glamour  of  a  great 
name  can  weave  fascination  around  a  procession  of  didactic  ideas 

dimly  exhibited  in  a  vast  ball." In   a    letter  to  a  friend,  Mr. 

Walt  Whitman  says  of  his  poems:  "They  proceed  out  of  and  re- 
volve around  one's  self,  myself,  an  identity,  and  declaredly  make 
that  self  the  nucleus  of  the  whole  utterance," 
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THE    UNITED    STATES    AND    GERMANY. 


Existing  and  Threatened  Complications. 


It  is  the  fault  of  superficial  observers  to  mistake  apparent  for 
real  causes,  and  nothing  more  fully  illustrates  this  truth  than  the 
current  comment  upon  the  existing  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Empire  of  Germany.  It  is  a  common  error  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Lasker  resolutions  have  something  to  do  with  it.  So 
far  from  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  American  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives having  been  a  cause  of  the  irritation  between  the  two 
countries,  they  simply  afforded  an  opportunity  for  an  exhibition  of 
an  irritation,  the  causes  of  which  lie  deeper  and  far  beyond  the  ac- 
tion of  the  American  Congress.  Bismarck  did  not  return  the  reso- 
lutions because  they  produced  in  his  mind  or  in  the  mind  of  his 
Government  an  irritation,  but  rather  because  the  irritation  already 
existed  there.  To  make  this  plain  in  a  simple,  straightforward 
manner  is  the  object  of  this  article. 

It  is,  or  should  be,  well  known  to  American  readers  that  every 
able-bodied  citizen  of  the  Empire  of  Germany  must  perform  his 
quota  of  military  duty  in  the  armies  of  the  empire.  Every  man 
able  to  discharge  military  duty  is  enrolled,  and  each  citizen  subject 
to  such  duty  is  required  to  serve  five  years  in  the  army — that  is,  in 
the  Reserves  or  Landwehr,  corresponding  to  the  National  Guard 
of  California,  with  the  exception  that  service  in  the  German  militia 
means  almost  daily  drill  duty.  This  is  almost  equivalent  to  (\ve 
years  of  a  man's  lifetime,  besides  the  labor  and  discomforts  of  the 
service.  The  facility  with  which  citizens  of  foreign  countries  may 
expatriate  themselves  by  becoming  naturalized  citizens  of  America 
has  induced  many  German  to  visit  America,  and  remain  here  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  become  citizens  and  return  to  reside  in 
the  Fatherland.  Add  to  this  the  number  of  Germans  who  come 
to  America  fully  intending  to  remain,  but  who  for  family  reasons 
have  found  it  to  be  to  their  interest  to  return  home,  and  the  aggre- 
gate of  naturalized  American  citizens  residing  in  Germany  is  very 
large.  The  German  Government  is  constantly  impressing  these 
people  into  the  military  service  of  the  empire,  and  the  chief  duty 
of  the  American  Minister  residing  at  Berlin  is  to  intercede  It  this 
class  of  Americans,  who  use  their  naturalization  papers  and  certifi- 
cates of  citizenship  in  the  various  States  of  the  American  Union  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  onerous  military  service  which  is 
imposed  upon  their  German  compatriots.  These  German-Ameri- 
cans, or  American-Germans,  enjoy  all  the  protection  of  govern- 
ment and  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  Germany,  and  at  the  same 
time  escape  the  military  service  which  is  imposed  upon  such  of 
their  fellow-countrymen  as  are  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  have  been 
naturalized  in  the  United  States.  After  six  months'  residence  in 
Berlin,  Minister  Sargent,  writing  to  a  friend  in  America,  said: 

"  My  chief  duty  here  is  to  intercede  with  the  State  Department  to  prevent  the 
imposition  of  military  duty  upon  naturalized  American  citizens  who  have  re- 
turned to  reside  in  Germany,  or  who  are  visiting  for  a  few  months  their  friends 
and  relatives  in  the  empire.  The  number  of  cases  brought  to  my  attention, 
involving  the  question  of  American  citizenship,  is  very  large." 

It  becomes  apparent  that  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  all  the 
names  enrolled  escape  military  duty  through  the  device  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship,  and  the  Bismarck  Government  is  forced  to  witness 
the  irritating  spectacle  of  thousands  of  able-bodied  conscripts, 
comprising  in  the  aggregate  a  vast  army  of  soldiers,  exempt  from 
military  duty  through  naving  lived  in  the  United  States  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  secure  naturalization  papers.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  many  instances  the  residence  of  the  German-Ameri- 
can or  the  American-German  in  the  empire  is  much  more  comfort- 
able with  a  certificate  of  citizenship  in  America  than  otherwise, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  numerous  instances  this  citizen- 
ship is  acquired  with  reference  to  the  immunity  it  will  afford  from 
military  duty  at  home  when  the  naturalized  citizen  returns  to  his 
Fatherland.  The  constant  adjustment  of  these  cases  between  the 
German  Foreign  Office  and  the  American  Minister  could  scarcely 
fail  to  produce  a  state  of  irritation  and  friction  between  the  diplo- 
matic machinery  of.  the  two  governments.  This  is  the  first  and 
perhaps  the  least  of  the  causes  of  irritation. 

A  second  and  still  more  important  one  is  found  in  the  absorption 
of  the  German  population,  especially  of  the  male  adult  population, 
from  the  empire  by  the  American  States.  America  drains  Ger- 
many annually  of  a  vast  proportion  of  its  best  blood — of  its  best 
manhood,  its  best  energy,  and  its  most  enterprising  vigor;  and 
particularly  is  this  true  as  European  complications  are  threatened. 
The  prospect  of  a  war  in  Germany  will  send  in  a  single  year  a  hun- 
dred thousand  able-bodied  men  to  America.  It  is  'he  one  country 
that  invites  them  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship — a 
country  whose  expansion  affords  unlimited  opportunities  for  en- 
terprise, and  large  inducements  fo1,  the  investment  of  capital,  as 
well  as  high  wages  for  labor.  As  better  illustrating;  the  manner  in 
which  this  immigration  from  Germany  is  regarded  by  that  Gov- 
ernment, it  may  be  stated  that  the  German  Government  has  for- 
bidden all  immigration  agents  from  the  United  States  access  with- 
in the  lines  of  the  empire,  and  during  the  summer  of  1S83  seized 
and  destroyed  all  pamphlets  designed  to  induce  immigration  from 
Germany.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  seizures  of  last  summer 
related  to  the  State  of  California,  and  particularly  to  the  vine  and 
wine  interests  of  this  State. 

A  third  and  still  more  aggravating  cause  of  irritation  is  the  in- 
fluence of  American  ideas  upon  the  tone  of  political  thought  in 
Germany.  Every  shade  of  political  opinion,  not  absolutely  im- 
perialistic, i>  regarded  by  Bismarck  and  his  Government  as  the 
rankest  communism.  The  two  theories  of  "  government  by  force  " 
and  "  government  by  consent  "  contend  for  supremacy  in  a  milder 
or  more  aggravated  form  in  every  monarch}  -in  Europe.  The  great 
doctrine,  that  government  derives  its  just  power  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed,  which  forms  the  corner-stone  of  the  American  re- 
public, is  so  widely  at  variance  with  the  absolutism  believed  in  r,nd 
practiced  by  Bismarck  and  his  Government  as  to  be  regarded  but 
little  less  criminal  than  treason  itself.  It  is  true,  there  are  Com- 
munists, Socialists,  and  Nihilists  in  Germany  whose  doctrines  and 
theories  are  at  enmity  with  government,  in  the  abstract,  in  every 
part  of  the  world;  but  the  adherents  of  these  isms  ally  themselves 
with  republicanism,  and  cast  measurably  a  reproach  upon  the  ad- 
herents of  a  doctrine  of  a  government  by  the  consent  of  'he  gov- 
erned. Every  village  and  hamlet  in  Germany  has  its  infusion  of 
Americanized  Germans,  who,  having  had  experience  of  republican 
institutions  in  this  country,  constantly  infect  the  common  mind 
with  ideas  of  "government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people."  The  Imperial  Government  understands  this  far  bet- 
ter than  the  average  American  editor,  and  can  scarcely  be  expect- 
ed to  feel  any  strong  sentiment  of  love  for  the  country  which  sends 
it  back  citizens  exempt  from  military  duty,  absorbs  its  best  brain 
and  muscle  to  a  state  almost  of  depletion,  and  encourages  in  its 
subjects  political  ideas  hostile  to  the  form  of  government  it  is 
forcing  upon  the  German  states,  and  menacing  to  the  throne  of 
the  Emperor  himself.  Beyond  this,  still,  there  is  another  cause 
which  will  be  treated  more  in  detail. 

In  the  year  1881  there  arrived  in  America,  from  Germany,  Doc'or 
Max  Senng,  professor  of  political  economy  in  the  University  of 
Bonn.  This  learned  economist  presented  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  through  the  resident  German  Minister,  cre- 
dentials from  the  Empire  of  Germany,  signed  by  Bismarck  himself, 
showing  that  he  was  commissioned  by  the  empire  "  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  agriculture  in  America;  the  present  and  probable 
future  production  "of  meats  and  br^ad-stuffs,  -with  reference  to  the 
influence  of  American  production  upon  the  agricultural-  pradn-ts 
of  Germany." 

Through'  the  honorable  George  B.  Loring,  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture at  Washington,  Doctor  Sering  was  furnished  with  let- 
ters of  introduction  to  the  proper  State  officers  of  the  various 
States  of  the  Union,  and  naving  completed  his  examination  of  the 
Atlantic  States,  in  March,  1883  visited  the  Pacific  Coast  slope. 
He  held  letters  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Loring  to  prominent  cit- 
izens in  California;  and,  through  the  latter,  obtained  further  letters 
to  such  well-known  agriculturalists  as  the  Hon.  John  Bidwell  of 
Chico,  Hon.  John  Boggs  of  Colusa,  Hon,  Hugh  M.  LaRue  of 


Sacramento,  and  many  others.  His  investigation  of  the  condi- 
tion of  agriculture  on  the  Pacific  Coast  having  been  completed,  he 
returned  to  Germany  in  the  summer  of  18S3,  Before  leaving  this 
State,  he  expressed,  somewhat  cautiously,  the  opinion  that  the 
production  01  meats  and  breadstuff  in  America,  coupled  with  the 
low  rate  of  transportation  between  American  Atlantic  sea-ports 
and  the  sea-ports  of  Europe,  would  make  the  production  of  these 
articles  unprofitable  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 

He  reminded  his  interviewer  that  his  report  was  first  due  to  his 
Government,  but  cited  an  instance  wherein  a  contract  had  been 
made  for  the  transportation  of  four  hundred  thousand  tons  of  grain 
from  St.  Paul,  in  Minnesota,  to  Liverpool  for  three  dollars  and 
eighty  cents. per  ton.  He  said  that  the  wheat,  meat,  and  bread- 
stuff consumed  by  each  adult  or  soldier  was  about  three  pounds  per 
day;  or  about  one  thousand  pounds,  or  one-half  ton,  per  annum; 
and  that  therefore  a  full  year  s  supply  of  meat  and  breadstuff's  for 
each  adult  could  be  had  from  America  at  a  freight  charge  of  little 
less  than  two  dollars  per  annum.  Of  California  he  said  :  "  Wheat 
may  be  grown  more  profitably  in  this  State  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  wheat  -growing  zone  of  the  world.  Your  advantages  lie  in 
two  directions -first,  the  great  facilities  for  the  use  of  machinery 
in  plowing,  sowing,  and  harvesting;  and  second,  the  absence  of 
storms  during  the  harvest  period."  This  latter  clement  he  esti- 
mates as  an  advantage  equal  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  net  gain  as 
against  other  portions  of  the  wheat-growing  belt.  As  to  the 
(uture  productions  of  cereals  in  this  State,  he  remarked:  "You 
now  export  one-sixth  of  the  wheat  product  of  your  country.  It  is 
possible  for  you  raise  the  proportion  to  one-third  within  ten  years." 

If  the  report  made  by  this  distinguished  economist  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  through  him  instituted  the  inquiry,  was  ever  made 
public  in  Germany,  it  was  not  reproduced  in  America;  but  it  was 
about  the  time  of  his  return  that  the  German  Government  discov- 
ered that  American  pork— which  is  consumed  in  America  by  fifty- 
two  millions  of  people  without  injurious  result — was  peculiarly 
fatal  to  the  German  constitution,  and  its  introduction  into  that 
country  a  violation  of  sanitary  laws.  Here,  then,  we.have  a  series 
of  American  influences  directly  antagonistic  to  German  in'.erests — 
at  least  those  interests  of  Germany  of  which  Uismarck  and  his 
government  are  the  exponents.  With  nations  as  with  men,  antag- 
onisms are  causes  of  quarrel.  Rochefoucauld  said,  "Human  action 
runs  parallel  with  human  interest, "  and  the  saying  would  be 
equally  true  if  applied  to  human  friendship,  either  on  the  individ- 
ual or  national  plan.  The  conflict  of  interest  between  America 
and  Germany  has  its  origin  in  inherent  conditions — which  neither 
country  could  eliminate  and  which  neither  is  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree disposed  to  change.  It  is  the  very  bathos  of  absurdity  to 
suppose  that  with  this  conflict  Minister  Sargent  has  anything 
whatever  to  do;  and  it  is  equally  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Las- 
ker resolutions  are  either  immediately  or  remotely  the  cause  of  the 
impending  antagonism.  Minster  Sargent  reported  to  his  Govern- 
ment what  that'Government  already  knew — to  wit,  that  the  inter- 
diction against  American  pork  was  not  based  upon  the  unhealth- 
fulness  ofthat  article.  He  had  a  right  to  do  thi~,  because  he  is  the 
American  Minister  at  Berlin,  and  because  his  statement  is  exactly 
true.  American  pork  is  admitted  into  every  other  pork-eating 
country  of  the  world.  It  is  just  as  healthful  in  Germany  as  in 
England,  Holland,  or  Spain.  It  is  in  constant  use  in  every  Amer- 
ican family,  without  deleterious  results.  In  short,  to  have  inter- 
dicted American  pork  simply  upon  the  ground  of  protecting  Ger- 
man production  would  have  justified  and  called  forth  retaliatory 
prohibitions.  Bismarck  plainly  desired  to  retain  the  American 
trade  for  Germany,  and  at  the  same  time  prohibit  the  importation 
of  American  "pork,  thus  protecting  the  home  product.  Whoever 
holds  a  ci  ntrary  theory  to  this  must  admit  that  pork  unfit  to  be 
eaten  in  Germany  is  unfit  to  he  eaten  in  America,  and  thereby  jus- 
tify every  board  ol  health  in  every  city  on  this  continent  in  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  and  use  of  the  article.  For  the  report  above  al- 
luded to,  Minister  Sargent  fell  heir  to  the  ill  will  of  the  govern- 
ment organs.  He  has  been  the  object  of  much  unreasonable  and 
malignant  abuse  at  the  hands  of  the  papers  which  the  German  au- 
tocrat controls. 

In  a  recent  pedantic  and  sophomoric  article,  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  labored  to  show  the  great  value  to  the  diplomatic  serv- 
ice of  the  country  rendered  by  certain  of  the  American  literati. 
It  advised  the  President  to  remove  Minister  Sargent,  and  appoint 
in  his  stead  some  distinguished  American  author.  It  exposed  its 
ignorance  of  the  underlying  cause  of  the  existing  complications 
by  charging  Minister  Sargent  with  having  created  them,  and  re- 
vealed its  motive  by  insisting  upon  his  removal  to  gratify  the 
spleen  of  the  German  autocrat.  It  is  simply  absurd  to  suppose 
that  any  author,  however  gifted,  can  harmonize  the  antagonisms 
of  interests  which  originate  m  the  very  foundations  of  both  the 
political  and  economic  systems  of  the  two  countries;  and  it  is  un 
American,  as  it  is  contemptible,  for  an  American  journal  to  join 
in  the  outcry  raised  against  the  American  Mihister  for  having  dis- 
charged his  plain  duty  to  his  own  Government.  Just  so  long  as 
America  is  an  asylum  for  political  refugees  of  all  countries,  and  so 
long  as  we  make*  United  Slates  Senators  out  of  German  traitors, 
just  that  long  we  will  earn  and  enjoy  the  hatred  of  the  govern- 
ments against  which  the  treason  of  these  refugees  was  directed. 
So  long  as  America  is  used  as  the  basis  of  operations  against  the 
governments  from  which  naturalized  citizens  have  expatriated 
themselves  by  oaths  of  allegiance,  that  long  we  may  expect  diplo- 
matic complications  with  those  governments. 

Fenianism  has  sought  to  embroil  England  and  America  in  the 
accomplishment  of  objects  and  ends  far  more  Irish  than  American, 
while  nothing  has  been  more  common  than  the  passage  of  resolu- 
tions by  Congress  expressing  sympathy  with  movements  antago- 
nistic to  the  British  Government,  and  with  so-called  patriots  who 
were  regarded  by  that  government  as  outlaws.  The  naturalized 
citizenship  which  makes  the  United  States  the  base  of  operations 
against  foreign  powers  is,  at  best,  a  beggarly  conception  of  the 
rights  and  dignities  conferred  by  such  naturalization.  When  Eu- 
ropean malcontents  use  the  State  Legislatives'  and  the  National 
Congress  to  afford  moral  support  for  principles  regarded  as  com- 
munistic by  European  monarchies  and  as  fateful  to  those  mon- 
archies as  treason  itself,  we  must  not  be  surpiised  to  find  our  Gov- 
ernment distrusted  and  disliked;  and  when,  to  all  this,  there  is 
added  an  economic  force  tending  to  a  further  impoverishment  of 
the  agricultural  classes  of  Europe,  as  in  the  case  of  Ireland  and 
Germany,  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  maintain  any  high  degree  of 
popularity  with  imperialists,  absolutists,  and  autocrats  of  the  Bis- 
marck school.  The  Lasker  resolution  did  not  differ  in  tone,  tem- 
per, or  design  from  the  many  instances  of  similar  action  on  the 
part  of  Congress  relating  to  Hungarian,  German,  French,  Span- 
ish, Italian,  and  English  revolutionists.  Some  of  the  wisest 
statesmen  of  this  country  have  deemed  it  the  duty  of  America  to 
give  liberty,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  the  unstinted  support  of  the 
whole  moral  influence  of  America.  Some  o(  these  instances  have 
found  high  justification;  others  are  amenable  to  the  charge  of  be- 
ing founded  in  political  demagogism.  It  is  related  as  an  incident 
of  the  passage  of  the  Lasker  resolutions  through  the  House  of 
Representatives,  that  when  they  were  read  from  the  clerk's  desk,  a 
profound  silence  fell  upon  the  House.  The  Speaker  called  for  an 
affirmative  vote  in  the  usual  form,  but  found  no  response.  The 
call  for  a  negative  vote  was  received  in  like  silence.  He  then 
announced  that  there  must  be  some  affirmative  action  or  the  reso- 
lution would  be  lost,  whereupon,  the  author  of  the  resolutions 
voted  "aye,"  and  by  this  one  vote  this  important  action  was 
taken.  '1  he  members  of  the  House,  while  not  comprehending  the 
natur;  of  the  action  being  taken,  apprehended  clearly  enough  that 
the  resolutions  related  to  matters  and  things  with  which  the  Ger- 
man-American was  familiar;  and  each  member  was  probably  more 
willing  that  the  Government  should  cut  a  grotesque  and  absurd 
figure  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  than  that  he  individually  should  im- 
pair his  political  prospects.  When  America  has  become  more 
American,  and  not  before  that  time,  the  action  of  the  American 
Congress  concerning  foreign  powers  and  foreign  affairs  may  be 
expected  to  become  decent  and  dignified, 

A  French  edition  of  the  "  Bread-Winners  "is  about  to  be  brought 
out  in  Paris  under  the  supervision  of  "  the  great  unknown." 


OUR    CHESS    COLUMN. 

Problems  and  Other  Topics  of  Interest  in  the  King  of  Games. 

♦- 

[  All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addressed 
to  "Chess  Editor  Argonaut,  No.  2115  Fillmore  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal."] 

Strangers  visiting  San  Francisco,  who  are  fond  of  chess,  are  cor- 
dially invited  by  the  officers  to  make  themselves  known  at  the 
Librarian's  desk  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  where  they  will  be 
provided  with  visitors'  tickets,  and  introduced  to  members,  who 
are  always  pleased  to  meet  and  welcome  lovers  of  Caissa  from 
abroad. 

Masterpieces. 
Problems  that  contain  germs  of  beauty  will  ever  have  a  certain 
amount  of  freshness  about  them,  no  matter  how  often  they  are 
brought  before  us;  so  many  mediocre  compositions  are  now  thrust 
into  print,  that  it  is  truly  a  refreshing  sight  to  look  upon  those 
stratagems  containing  in  their  make-up  the  combined  essence  of 
purity  and  difficulty.  How  many  times  have  we  sat  with  pleasure 
and  listened  to  some  "oft-told  tale',"  and  every  time  it  would  seem 
to  have  some  new  attractions  which  gave  to  it  a  peculiar  freshness. 
It  is  so  with  chess  problems  that  contain  the  imprint  of  master 
workmanship;  our  love  for  them  is  so  great  that  we  never  tire  of 
seeing  them.  Finely  cut  gems  should  not  be  laid  away  on  the 
shelf,  after  once  seeing  the  Tight  of  day  through  some  chess  depart- 
ment, around  which  hovers  only  a  small  portion  of  the  widespread 
nation  of  Caissa's  devotees,  but  should  ever  and  anon  be  brought 
forth  and  given  as  examples  of  skill  and  perseverance  for  the  young 
aspirants  to  problematical  fame  to  follow.  Of  late  .we  have  seen 
several  masterpieces  that  have  been  but  recently  composed,  but 
before  speaking  of  them  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
solvers  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Campbell's  wonderfully  difficult  four-mover, 
of  which  it  has  been  said :  "  This  is  the  finest  four-mover  extant." 
This  problem  having  been  composed  several  years  ago,  it  is  very 
probable  that  it  may  have  been  equaled,  if  not  surpassed,  by  some 
of  the  more  modern  four-movers;  yet  it  stands  as  a  monument  of 
skill  and  ingenuity  that  will  never  crumble  as  long  as  chess  lasts. 
We  congratulate  the  author  upon  the  happy  inspiration  which  led 
to  its  composition,  and  only  regret  that  he  could  not  have  another 
as  great,  or  even  greater.  We  especially  solicit  solutions  from 
those  who  have  never  before  seen  this  masterpiece,  but  would  ad- 
vise all  those  who  are  subject  to  headaches  to  avoid  an  encounter 
with  it: 

BLACK. 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  four  moves. 

The  following  is  the  third  in  the  series  of  games  between  Messrs. 
Redding  and  Jefferson,  the  first  two  having  been  drawn  : 


White. 
Mr.  Redding 
i-P  K4 
2-KKt  B3 
3— KB  B4 
/I— P  QKt4 
5-PQB3 
6 — Castles 

7-PQ4 

8— P  x  P 

9-PQ5 
10-  QB  Kt2 
11— KKt  Q4 
12— KBQKtschi 
13— K  R  sq 


Black. 

Mr.  lefferson. 

1— P'  IC4 

2-QKt  B3 

3-KP,  B4 

4—  V,  x  P 

5-B  B4 

6— P  O3 

7— P  x  P 

8— B  KKt3 

9— Kt  K.2 
[O— P  QB3 
11— QKt  KKt3 

K  B  sq 

KKt  K2 


14— P  KB4  14— P  KR4 

15— P  KB5  15— OKI  K4 

16— KKt  K6  ch  16— QB  x  Kt 


White.  Black. 

29— QKt  KR4  29— P  KK13 
30— Q  KB  3  30— K  Kt2 

31  -Q  KKt4       31— P  QR5 
32— Kt  KB5  ch  32— Kt  x  Kt 
33—  PxKt  33— P  KKt4 

34-Q  QKt4  34-KR  R2 
35-KB  QE6  35-K  R  sq 
36— B  x  R  36— Q  x  B 

37-RQB6  37-QQsq 

3S—  K  Kt  sq(c)3S— R  K2 
39— P  Q6  39— BP  x  P 

40— R  x  KtP       40— K  Kt2 
41— RxTaQstd)  41— Q  QE2 
42— P  KK14        42— Q  QB8  ch 
43— K-B2  43— Q  KR8 


■QB  x  Kt 
iiS-KBPxB 
19— QKt  Q2 
20— Q  x  B 
21— KB  Q7  (b) 
22— QKt  KB3 
23— Q  QKt2 
24— Q  QKt3 
25— Q  QKt4 
26— Q  QR3 
27—  IvR  QB  sq   27 
2S—  P  KIO3        2S 


44-RQ2 
45-K  B3 
17— Qr  x  B  46— K  K3 

18— QB  OS  47— K  K2 

19— B  x  R  48— K  K  sq 

K  Kt  sq  49 — K  Q  sq 

KR  R3  50 — K  K.2 

22— Kt  KK13        51— K  K  sq 
3— P  QKt3  52— K  B  sq 

24 — K  KR2  53— R  Q7  ch 

S-r  QR4  54-P  x  R 

6— P  KR5  55— K  Kt  sq 

P  KR6  56— Q  x  KP 

Kt  K2  57— K  R2 

And,  after  a  series  of  checks,  Mr.  Retkling  finally  won  the  game 
by  skillful  manipulation  of  his  Queen,  supported  by  his  King  at 
his  King's  Knight's  second  square,  he  having  chased  the  adverse 
King  tu  his  Knight's  5,  where  he  was  blocked  by  his  own  pieces, 
and  "the  Queen  mated  at  King's  Rook's  3. 

(b)  A  strong  move,  which  ties  Black  up  for  a  number  of  moves. 

(c)  Threatening  to  mate  at  KB8  if  Black  plays  Q  x  P. 

(d)  An  error.    Q  x  P  would  have  won  off:hand. 


44— QxKRPch 
45— P  K5  ch 
46— Q  B5  ch 
47— Q  x  KtPch 
48— Q  KKt6  ch 
49— Q  KtS  ch 
50— Q  Kt5  ch 
51— Q  K16  ch 
52— R  QB2 
53— R  x  R 
54-Q  Q6  cri 
55  -Q  x  P  a  Q7 
56— Q  QS  ch 


Obscure  Intimations. 
"The  Last  Revels." — Accepted. 
11  A  Sister." — Accepted. 
"A  Typical  Hacienda." — Accepted. 
"  One  Pioneer." — Declined. 

'Drowned,  but  not  Dead." — Declined. 
"Evolution." — Declined. 

'  Diplomacy." — Declined. 

"  Spiritualism,"  D.  J.  W. — Declined. 

"A  Bit  of.the  Biography  of  a  Pioneer."— Declined.     MS.  awaits 

ur  disposal. 

'  Dandy  Jack's  Romance." — Declined. 
"  An  April  Joke  in  Camp." — Declined, 
"  A  Day  in  Canton." — Declined. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    INNER  MAN. 

"  Suppers  are  all  the  rage  in  London  just  now," 
says  a  correspondent.  "It  has  been  discovered, 
after  infinite  study,  that  it  is  impossible  to  dine 
and  go  to  the  theatre  on  the  same  evening.  No- 
body can  be  brought  to  sit  down  to  dinner  till 
past  eight  o'clock,  and  as  that  is  the  hour  at  which 
the.  principal  piece  always  begins,  the  double 
event  is  impossible.  Moreover,  an  early  and 
heavy  dinner  makes  one  sleepy  and  hot  at  the  the- 
atre, and  too  sluggish  to  make  remarks  in  a 
cheery  voice,  to  the  exasperation  of  the  people  in 
the  pit,  who  have  the  hardihood  to  suppose  that 
the  ten-shilling  public  in  the  stalls  is  going  to  sit 
mumchance  in  order  that  the  two-shilling  public 
in  the  pit  may  hear  what  is  going  on  upon  the 
stage. 

"Therefore  we  eat  very  little  before  going  to 
the  play— that  is  to  say,  on  every  night  that  we  do 
not  dine  out  or  entertain  our  friends  at  home.  I 
saw  a  vivcur  of  the  first  water  come  into  the  club 
the  other  night  and  dine  on  Norwegian  anchovies, 
turtle  soup,  and  tiny  deviled  sole,  and  one  under- 
done cutlet.  With  this  he  drank  an  imperial  pint 
of  dry  champagne,  and  was  seated  at  his  stall  in 
the  Gaiety  '1  heatre  at  twenty  minutes  past  eight, 
to  see  Mr.  Eumand's  new  and  very  successful  ex- 
travaganza, entitled  '  Camaralzaman,'  The  gen- 
tleman who  consumed  this  dainty  dinner  was 
dressed  in  a  very  tight  evening  suit  of  elastic  stuff, 
not  shiny  broadcloth.  He  wore  a  very  open  white 
waistcoat  (now  quite  de  rzgueiir),  white  cravat, 
and  an  enormous  button-hole  bouquet  of  lilies  of 
the  valley  in  his  satin-faced  claw-hammer.  Jew- 
elry is  still  very  much  worn,  but  gloves  are  stead- 
ily making  their  way  back  into  fashion. 

"  Suppers  are  given  on  a  very  handsome  scale, 
and  are  much  as  they  used  to  be  in  New  York 
and  have  continued  to  be  in  Paris.  Oysters  are 
indispensable  at  supper,  so  is  hot  soup,  pate  de 
fore  gras  and  cold  chicken,  or  quails,  or  hot  .wild 
duck,  snipe,  or  woodcock.  So  greatly  has  the 
fashion  of  supper-eating  increased  that  at  the  best 
houses  there  is  a  distinct  reduction  of  the  menu 
at  dinner.  Everybody  seems  to  look  forward  to 
something  between  midnight  and  two  A.  M. 

"Apropos  of  dinners  and  diners,  that  well- 
known  novelist,  Mr.  James  Payn,  has  peculiar 
ways  of  his  own.  He  is  quite  one  of  the  early-to- 
bed  division,  absolutely  refusing  to  sit  up  alter 
ten  o'clock.  Nevertheless,  there  are  people  who 
invite  him  to  dinner,  probably  because  he  talks 
much  better  than  he  writes.  His  latter  work,  for 
instance,  is  almost  contemptible,  and  he  has  de- 
stroyed the  character  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine 
since  it  has  been  under  his  editorship.  But  he  is 
a  cheery  gossip.  He  has  a  peculiarity  which 
might  have  been  endured  in  Dickens  or  Thack- 
eray, Balzac  or  Carlyle,  but  is  'rather  a  large  or- 
der' for  one  of  his  calibre.  He  refuses  to  dress 
for  dinner  like  other  gentlemen,  and  will  only  go 
out  if  his  host  will  accept  him  in  morning  dress, 
his  idea  of  the  same  being  a  suit  which  would  be- 
come a  scarecrow.  Not  long  ago  he  was  invited 
by  a  very  considerable  man,  who  asked  some  dis- 
tinguished people  to  meet  him.  One  of  these  pro- 
posed to  take  the  conceit  out  of  the  novelist  by 
outdoing  him  in  his  own  line.  And  it  was  done. 
They  dressed  in  flannel  shirts,  corduroy  breeches, 
velveteen  coats,  scarlet  neckties,  thunder-and- 
lightning  hunting-waistcoats  with  brass  buttons, 
thick  boots,  and  leggings.  The  novelist  was 
completely  beaten  at  nis  own  game,  for  he  looked 
like  a  nonconformist  parson  among  a  lot  of  game- 
keepers, not  to  say  poachers. 

"  There  was  a  very  fine  and  special  dinner  given 
at  the  Albion,  in  Aldersgate   Street,  on  Tuesday 
last.     I  here  observe,  for  the  benefit  of  Americans 
who  may  wish  to  entertain  their  friends  in  Lon- 
don,  that    the   Albion    is  far-and-away  a    better 
place  than  anything  in  the  West  End.     The  Bris- 
tol, the  Continental,  and,  better  than   these,  the 
Cafe  Royal,  can   only  give  a  fairly  good   French 
dinner,  such  as  one  can  get  every  day  and  far  bet- 
ter done  in  Paris  at  Bignon's,  at  the  Cafe  Anglais, 
or  at  Voisin's.     But  the  Albion  can  give  turtle, 
venison,   and  game  as  no  French  establishment 
can,  and  is  absolutely  unique  in  its  cuisine.     The 
dinner    I   especially  refer    to  was  given  by  Mr. 
Edmund  Yates  to  a  few  old  friends  and  some  of 
the  principal  writers  of  the  World  newspaper  to 
celebrate   the   appearance   of    the    five   nundreth 
number  of  that  journal.     The  dinner  was  perfect, 
from  the  Whitstable  native  oysters  to  the  Ameri- 
can Newtown  pippins  in  magnificent  condition. 
The  following  is  the  menu : 
Oysters. 
Clear  Turtle  Soup. 
Turtle  Fin  au  Vin -de  Madere. 
Boiled  Salmon  a  la  Venitienne. 
Creme    de    Perdreaux    aux    Tru fifes. 
Filets  de  DInde  a  1'Ecarlate. 
Chine  of  Mutton. 
Sea  Kale. 
Albion   Ham  and  Salad. 
Woodcocks. 
Mushrooms  on  Toast. 
Jellies  au  Kirsch. 
MacJdoine  de  Fruits  Glacis. 
Dessert. 
Madeira,  Sherry,  Champagne,  Port,  Claret. 

"  The  company  included  Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott, 
who  has  made  the  Fortnightly  Review  a  popular 
and  successful  periodical;  Sir  John  Monckton, 
the  town  clerk  of  the  city  of  London  and  husband 
of  the  best  amateur  actress  in  this  country;  Mr. 
j.  R.  Robinson,  manager  of  the  Daily  A'eivs;  Mr. 
"Bernard  H.  Becker,  the  'special  commissioner' 
of  that  newspaper  in  'Disturbed  Ireland*  and 
elsewhere ;  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes,  the  famous  war 
correspondent;  Mr.  George  Lewis;  Major  Arthur 
Griffiths,    author   of  'The   Chronicles   of    New- 

fate';  Mr.  E.  T.  Simpson;  Mr.  W.  W.  Fenn; 
Ir.  J.  C.  Parkinson;  Mr.  Louis  Jennings,  some- 
time editor  of  the  New  Y  rk  Times;  the  famous 
throat  doctor,  Doctor  Morell  Mackenzie,  and 
about  ten  other  gentlemen.  It  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. Turtle,  Madeira,  champagne,  woodcock, 
and  speeches,  all  excellent." 


Koot  Beer. 

A  strictly  non-alcoholic  family  beverage,  at  once 
delicious  to  the  taste  and  beneficial  to  the  system. 
The  youngest  child  or  the  feeblest  invalid  can 
drink  it  with  advantage.  Put  up  in  pint  and 
quart  champagne  bottles,  with  patent  stoppers,  at 
seventy  cents  and  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per 
Ml  orders  promptly  filled.  H.  L.  St. 
'.  ■■.,  14  Flayes  Street. 

> ■». . 

to    Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New   Photo- 
iiery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  sts. 


THE   TUNEFUL  LIAR. 

Retribution. 
As  we  journey  through  life  let  us  live  by  the  way. 
Was  the  motto  of  cynical  bachelor  Gray, 
Devoted  to  yachting  and  partial  to  men, 
A  rubber  of  whist,  and  a  bite  after  ten. 

His  bachelor  rooms  were  a  picture  of  ease, 
A  place  to  be  happy  and  go  as  you  please, 
A  place  where  the  boys  would  drop  in  for  a  call 
'Till  he  was  the  father-confessor  of  all. 

For  they  feared  not  a  rival  in  one  of  his  style 
Who  said,  with  a  calm  little  cynical  smile: 
"Collectively,  woman  is  almost  divine; 
Individually,  thank  you,  not  any  in  mine." 

In  her  crib-age  sweet  Daisy  de  Lancy  St.  Clair 
Was  a  laughing-eyed  lassy,  bewikleringly  fair; 
From  her  debit t  she  reigned,  a  society  queen, 
On  her  launch  in  the  swim  at  the  sauce-age,  six- 
teen. 

She  swung  through  her  cycle,  the  rage  for  a  day, 
A  banged,  bangled  goddess,  distingue,  an  fait, 
Endowed  with  the  gifts  that  the  gods  can  impart, 
But  one  thing  was  lacking — she  needed  a  heart. 

'Tis  true,  they  were  laid  at  her  feet  by  the  score; 
Possession  created  a  passion  for  more. 
'Till,  weary  of  conquest,  she  eagerly  sought 
For  a  fellow  who  wouldn't,  or  couldn't,  be  caught. 

The  mystical,  magical,  soft  summer  moon 
Is  tinting  the  shingle  one  evening  in  June, 
When  bachelor  Gray  saunters  in  on  the  scene. 
Cool,  calm,  and  collected,  and  blandly  serene. 

At  last  she  has  found  him,  the  mythical  knight. 
Supremely  indifferent,  amusing,  polite. 
Piqued,  puzzled,  defeated,  she  does  not  despair, 
But  goes  for  his  scalp  with  an  innocent  air. 

The  cynic  believes,  as  the  days  follow  fast, 
That  dotage  is  creeping  upon  him  at  last; 
For  really  he  dotes— "n  the  quiet,  you  know — 
On  the  girl  with  the  bang,  and  her  bangles,  and 
beau. 

He  scolds   himself  roundly,   grows   nervous  and 

blue, 
And,  after  resolving  that  marriage  "won't  do, 
Goes  up  like  a  rocket,  comes  down  like  a  stick, 
Says,    "Wilt   thou?"     She   wilts,    and   becomes 

Mrs.  Dick. 

No,  not  at  the  moment,  but  later,  you  know, 
With  fuss,  fixings,  flowers  and  smuggled  trousseau  y 
By  a  clerical  gent,  in  the  orthodox  way, 
In  a  church  with  a  parsonage  down  on  Broadway. 

— Life. 


The    Dying:    Statesman. 

A  Democratic  statesman  stood  in  the  bright  sa- 
loon, 

There  was  lack  of  laundried  linen — to  all  Demo- 
crats a  boon  — 

But  a  comrade  stood  beside  him  as  the  whisky 
ebbed  away,  * 

And  bent,  with  pitying  glances,  to  hear  what  he 
might  say. 

The  bed-rock  statesman  faltered,  as  he  put  the 
tumbler  down, 

And  he  said  :  "  I  nevermore  shall  see  my  own,  my 
native  town; 

Take  a  message  and  a  token  ('tis  my  board  bill 
for  a  week), 

For  I  am  from  St.  Louis— St.  Louis  by  the  creek. 

"  Tell  my  Democratic  comrades,  as  they  gather 

from  afar 
To  hear  my  mournful  story,  standing  up  against 

the  bar 
That  we  fought  the  battle  bravely,  and  when  the 

shock  was  o'er 
Full  many  a  jug  that  once  held  rye  lay  empty  on 

the  floor; 
And  'mid  the   knocked-out   phalanx   were  some 

grown  old  at  bars — 
The  death-wound  on  their  noses  red,  the  last  of 

many  scars; 
And  some  were  young,  and  suddenly  began  to  feel 

quite  weak — 
And  one  was  from  St.  Louis — St.  Louis  by  the 

creek. 

"Tell  my  sister  not  to  weep  for  me  and  make  an 

awful  scene 
When  the  delegates  are  carried  home  (with  aching 

heads,  I  ween), 
But  to  put  her  foot  down  promptly,  minding  not 

what  it  may  smash, 
For  her  brother  was"  a  delegate,  and  stormed  the 

sour-mash. 
And  if  a  comrade  seek  her  love,  don't  let  him  get 

away, 
But    secure   a  marriage-license   and  appoint    the 

happy  day; 
And  hang  the  corkscrew  in  its  place  (nor  yet  to 

use  it  seek), 
For  the  honor  of  St.  Louis — St.  Louis  by  the 

creek. 

"  When  we  came  here  to  Washington  we  thought 

to  name  the  town 
Where  the  next  c  'nvention   would  be  held,  but 

Chicago  bore  us  down; 
The  copper-bottomed  stomachs  of  their  statesmen 

held  out  well, 
And  to  us  the  merry  gurgle  of  each  bottle  was  a 

knell. 
Who  could  hope  against  such   talent  the  conven- 
tion to  secure — 
Hope   to   make  our   sham   Democracy   o'ercome 

their  Simon  Pure? 
No,  the  contest  was  a  hopeless  one— defeat  had 

made  me  weak ; 
And  I  ne'er  shall  see  St.  Louis—St.  Louis  by  the 

creek." 

His  trembling  voice  grew  faint  and  hoarse — he 

motioned  for  a  drink; 
His   eyes   assumed   a   home-like    look — he    even 

ceased  to  blink; 
His  comrade  mixed  a  cocktail,  but  the  spark  of 

life  had  fled— 
The  Bourbon  from  St.  Louis  in  a  foreign  land  was 

dead. 
And  the  s.jft  moon  rose  up  slowly,  and  calmly  she 

looked  down 
(For  the  moon  herself  was  full  that   night)  on  the 

crimson-painted  town. 
Her  rays  fell  on  the  delegate,  his  ruddy  nose  and 

cheek, 
As  they  fell  on  far  St.  Louis — St.  Louis  by  the 

creek.  — Chicago  Tribune. 
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Thu.unj  iiu^E,  Analytic  Ctiemtst,  pruuouuees  the 
GIANT  BAKING  POWDER  nearly  one-third  stronger 
than  any  manufactured  or  sold  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

San  Francisco,  September  24,  1883. 
H.  E.  BOTHIN,  President  Bothin  MTg  Co. : 

Dear  Sir — After  careful  and  complete  chemical  analy- 
sis of  a  can  of  Giant  Baking  Powder,  purchased  by  us  in 
open  market,  we  find  that  it  does  not  contain  alum,  acid 
phosphate,  terra  alba,  or  any  injurious  substance,  but  is  a 
pure,  healthful  Cream  Tartar  Baking  Powder,  and  as  such 
can  recommend  it  to  consumers. 

WM.  T.  WENZELL  &  CO., 
We  concur:  Analytic  Chemists. 

R.  BEVERLY  COLE,  M.  D. 
J.  L.  MEARES,  M.  D-,  Health  Officer. 
ALFRED  W.  PERRY,  M.  D.,  )  Members  of  San 
W.  A.   DOUGLASS,  M.   D-,        \  Francisco   Board 
AUG.  ALERS,  M.  D.,  )  of  Health. 

Manufactured  by 
BOTHIX   M'F'G  COMPAXY, 
17    and    19    Slain   Street,   San    Francisco. 
ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR  IT. 


RHEUMATISM. 


A  HOME  DRUGGIST 

TESTIFIES. 
Popularity  at  home  is  not  always  the  test 
test  of  merit,  but  we  point  proudly*  to  the  fact 
that  no  other  medicine  has  won  for  itself 
such  universal  approbation  in  its  own  city, 
state,  and  country,  and  among  all  people,  as 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 

The  following  letter  from  one  of  our  best- 
known  Massachusetts  Druggists  should  be  of 
interest  to  every  sufferer ;  — 

'Eight  years  ago  I 
bad  an  attack  of 
Rheumatism,  so  se- 
vere that  I  could  not  move  from  the  bed,  or 
dress,  without  help.  I  tried  several  reme- 
dies without  much  if  any  relief,  until  1  took 
AVER'S  Sarsaparilla,"  by  the  use  of  two 
bottles  of  which  I  was  completely  cured. 
Have  sold  large  quantities  of  your  Sarsa- 
parilla, and  it  still  retains  its  wonderful 
popularity.  The  many  notable  cures  it  has 
effected  in  this  vicinity  convince  me  that  it 
is  the  best  blood  medicine  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  E.  F.  Harris." 

River  St.,  Euckland,  Mass.,  May  13,  1^82. 

George  Andrews, 
overseer  in  the  Lowell 
Carpet  Corporation, 
was  for  over  twenty  years  before  his  removal 
to  Lowell  afflicted  with  Salt  Rheum  in  its 
worst  form.  Its  ulcerations  actually  covered 
more  than  half  the  surface  of  bis  body  and 
limbs.  He  was  entirely  cured  by  AVer's 
Sarsaparilla.  See  certificate  in  Ayer's 
Almauac  for  1883. 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.J.C.Ayer&Co.,LowelljIVlass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists;  Si,  six  bottles  for  S5. 


SALT  RHEUM. 


Apolhnaris 

"THE  QUEEN   OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

Bn'ish  tileiltcal  Journal. 

'"  Apollinaris   Water  is    an    article 

which  is  produced  by   Nature  ami  is 

11  1  the   handwork  of  man;   it  is  a 

Aalii'at,  and  1101  an  artificial  Water!' 

U.S.  Treasu  y,  28  Jan.,  18S2. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  10  MILLIONS. 

Of  Grocers,  Dmggists,  &1  •'/'"•  "'«'■  Dealers. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

FOK  «AIK  ItY 

A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

533  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


wm 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

Wo.  24  Post  Street, 

BAN  FRAXCXBCO,  CJCL. 

Opposite  Meohanlcs'  Institute. 


JOHV  TAILOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAYERS"    MATERIALS, 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.     Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


Am  y\  T  WW  Y*  Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  re- 
9*  K  I  /  r  ceive  free  a  costly  box  of  goods 
1     A  I  J  4,  L-     which  will   help  all,  of  either  sex, 

to  more  money  right  away  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
Fortunes  await  the  workers  absolutely  sure.  At  once  ad- 
dress TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


GRAN  U  LA 

An  incomparable  Food   for  Invalid*  and  «'Ilililrcn; 

oldest  and  best  health  food  known;  delicious  as  a  diet; 
grocers  and  druggists  sell  it.     Manufactured  by 

Ol'K  HOJIKUKANII.A  CO.,   Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Wholesale  Agents:  HICKOX  &  CO.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. ;  WATSON,  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Or.;  H. 
JEVNE,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MISS  TRATER  AND  MRS.  L.  A. 
K.  CLAPPE'S 

SELECT  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOCAiti  LADIES  AXI)  <  HII.I>KE>, 


At    Hastings-on-Hudson,     Westchester    County,    N.    Y. 
Number  of  pupils  limited  to   fifteen.     Send  for  catalogue. 


NOW  READY gigarette 

" CLOTH  OF  tiOI.D," 

(Straight  Mesli.l 
SWEET,    DELICATE,   AND    MILD!! 

This  Cigarette  is  made  from  the  finest  and  most  costly 
leaf  from  that  region  of  Virginia  particularly  adapted  for 
growing  tobacco  for  Cigarettes.  Our  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  enables  us  to  secure  the  most  suital  le  kinds 
of  toba  co  and  thus  present  this  superior  article,  with  ihe 
full  assurance  THAT  ITS  EQUAL  HAS  NEVER  BE- 
FORE BEEN  OFFERED.  A  hibher  grade  Cigarette 
can  not  be  produced.  We  call  particular  attention  to  the 
superior  quality  of  our  old  brands  of  Cigarettes  They 
can  not  be  surpassed. 

Twelve  First  Prize  Medals. 
Peerless  Tobacco  Works. 

wm.  s.  K1.11BALL  a  co. 


»  TAILORING  » 

Immense  Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  St. 

»  TAILORING  ■» 

Cheapest  House,  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  Street. 

»  TAILORING  » 

.1.  S.  HAM],  Merchant  Tailor  and  Clothier, 
314  Kearny  street. 


411    413   &   415     SANSOME    ST.  S,  F 

Importers  of  411  Kinds  of  Paper. 


ANTI-FAT. 

Tlie  greatest  Discovery  of  tlie  Age  by  an 

English  lady,  who  has,  by  close  study  and  practice,  found 
a  remedy  whereby  people  of  either  sex  can  be  reduced  in 
flesh  at  the  rate  of  five  to  seven  pounds  a  month  without 
injury  to  health  or  looks,  the  skin  on  body  and  face  retain- 
ing its  smooth  appearance.  This  treatment  strengthens 
the  nerves  and  muscles,  destroying  only  the  fat,  which  is 
simply  a  watery  fluid  in  the  tissues,  producing  gout,  rheu- 
matism, incipient  paralysis,  apoplexy,  and  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  heart.  Address  ANTI-FAT,  office  box  1925, 
city. 


POTOSI    MIM.MJ   COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  18th  day  of  January,  rSS-i,  an 
assessment  (No.  14)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  70,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Wednesday,  the  twentieth  day  of  February,  1884, 
will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auc- 
tion, and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on 
Thursday,  the  thirteenth  day  of  March,  1884,  to  pay  the 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising 
and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

gsr  Kotice   is  hereby   given  that  JOHN  J. 

NEWSOM,  of  Oakland,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal.,  and  JOHN 
GASH,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  have  renewed  their  part- 
nership as  Architects,  and  that  they  comprise  all  ihe  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  of  NEWSOM  &  GASH. 

JOHN  J.  NEWSOM, 
JOHN  GASH. 
San  Francisco,  January  29th,  1884. 

Acknowledged  before  John  E.  Hamill,  N.  P.,  January- 
30th,  1884. 

[Endorsed]  Filed  in  the  office  of  the  County  Clerk  of," 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California, 
this  4th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1884. 

WILLIAM  T.  SESNON,  County  Clerk.. 
By  Edward  Myers,  Deputy  Clerk. 
OfhVe,  -13  Merchants'  F.vchance.  California  St.,  S.  F". 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.    ^Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTFR&  CO., 

km:i:.h  dikectoks, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 

Church.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast, 
J.  R.  COWKN.  D.  H.  SCHUYLER.  J.    W.  POR    KB. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  PHladelphia. 


nSflPTTTT'TTTtfft.     Our  Book  of  over   100 

WlWvXIJj  1  11M  Ui  fugitives  diagrams  "r"" 
the  Btitchea  and  complete  Instruction  In  the  art  of  Cm- 
dieting  mid  Knltlliii;.  Vogivo  directions  for  mak- 
lng several  VBrj  handsome  pattern*  of  lYfndow  and  Mantel 
Lambrequins  with  cotton  twine,  mid  I«r  Crocheting  and 
Knitting  more  than  fifty  other  useful  and  ornamental 
articles,  Including  dglllgs,  LftCe  Collars.  Mittens.  Gloves, 
rjabj-s'  Sooka  and  Mittens,  Afghans,  Shawls.  Quilts,  Cops, 
Purses,  &c  It  alio  dive*  Instruction*  lit  Kensington,  Aro- 
eene  and  all  other  kinds  of  Embroider?,  Lace  Making,  Hue 
Making,  &c.  Price  35  ecu..  Four  lor  $|  .00.  Br>"k  o(  loo- 
designs  for  Embroidering.  Braiding  &c,  25  ceois.  The  two 
above  books,  post. paid  50  cents. 
Address  lMlteu   I'uO.  Co.  47    Barclay  St.  X.  V. 
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PUBLISHERS'  NO! ICE. 

The  Argonaut  is  published  every  Saturday,  at  No. 
2ij  I) upon t  Street,  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company.  * 

Subscription,  $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  -$2.25; 
three  months,  $1.50;  pay  able  in  tdvance— post- 
age prepaid.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  $4.50  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample 
copies,  free.    Single  copies,  10  cents. 

News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied 
by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  Post  St., 
above  Dupont,  to  whom  all  orders  from  the  trade 
should  be  addressed. 

Persons  mailing  single  copies  of  the  Argonaut 
must  affix  a  two-cent  stamp. 

Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed  should 
give  their  old  as  well  as  neiu  addresses. 

The  American  News  Company,  New  York,  are 
Agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut 
may  be  ordered  from  any  News  Dealer  in  the 
United  States  or  Europe. 

Address  all  communications  to  "The  Argonaut, 
No.  2/j  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco." 

A.  P.  STANTON,  Business  Manager. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


Time  Schedule,  Friday,  February   15,  1884. 


TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


*a-3o  A.M. 
4.00  P.M. 
8.00  A.M. 
3.00  P.M. 
4.30  P.M. 
S.OO   A.M. 

*4-30  P.M. 

8.00  A.M. 

3.00   P.M. 

4.00  P.M. 

4.30   P.M. 

7.30   A.M. 
*4.<XJ    P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 

4.30   P.M. 

4.OO    P.M. 


_7-3° 


V.M 


•9.30  A.M. 

4.OO  P.M. 

8.00  A.M. 

4.00  P.M. 

4.30  P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 

ZO.OO  A.M. 

3.OO  P.M. 

*5.00  P.M. 

3.00  P.M. 

5.30  P.M. 


7.30    A.M. 

S.OO    A.M. 

3.00  P.M. 

4.30  P.M. 
*4,00    P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
$IO.OO    A.M. 

3.OO   P.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

9.0O   A.M. 

3.OO  P.M. 
*4-30    P.M. 


4.30    P.M. 


DESTINATION. 


.Antioch  and  Martinez. 
.Benicia 


.  Calistoga  and  Napa. 
.Colfax 


I  Deming,  EI  Paso  I  Express. . . 
[  and  East J  Emigrant  . 

IGalt  and  \  via  Livermore 
Stockton  )  via  Martinez 

. lone 

.  Knight's  Landing 

.Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton .... 


{Merced,  Madera,    )    
Fresno,  and  Tulare  J    

.Marysville  and  Chico 

{Mojave,  Needles,  I  Express,. . 
and  East J  Emigrant  . 

.Nilesand  Haywards 


1  Ogden  and  1  Express 

I  East j  Emigrant 

I  Red  Bluff     t  via  Marysville. 
jand  Tehama  (  via  Woodland,. 

. .  Redding 

.-Sacramento,  via  Livermore.. . 
"  via  Benicia 


"  via  Benicia 

.  Sacramento  River  Steamers. . . 
.  San  Jose 


.Vallejo  . 


.Virginia  City. 
.Woodland 


"12,40  P.M. 

9.IO  A.M. 

8.40  P.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 

*IO.IO  A.M. 

6.4O  P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

8.40  P.M. 

9-IO  A.M. 

7.IO  A.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

*I2.40  P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 

9.IO  P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

•8.40  A.M. 

*I2.40  P.M. 

9.IO  A.M. 

5.40  p.m". 

9.IO  A.M. 

7.IO  A.M. 

5,40  P.M. 

3.4O  P.M. 

9.40  A.M. 

♦8.40  A.M. 

8.40  P.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

6.40  P.M. 

S.40  P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

6.4O  P.M. 

8.4O  P.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 

*6.00  A.M. 

♦3.40  P.M. 

J3.4O  P.M. 

9.4O  A.M. 

*I2-40  P.M. 

8.40  P.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 

9.IO  A.M. 

8.40  P.M. 

6.40  P.M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  4.30  p.  u.  can  meet  Pa- 
cific Express  from  Ogden  at  Benicia;  and  that  leaving  at 
8.00  A.  M.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  the  Needles  and 
El  Paso  at  Oakland  Pier. 

*  Sundays  excepted.  J  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL,  l'EKKY  TK.ViXM  via  <tak  hind  I'ier). 
FROM  SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND  — *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  n.oo,  11.30,  12.00,  12.30, 
1.00,  1.30,  2.00,    2.30,   3.00,  3-30,   4.00,   4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.OO,    6.3O,    7.OO,    S.OO,    9.OO,     IO.OO,      II.OO,    *I2.00. 

To     FRUIT    VALE— *6.oo,    *6.3o,     *7.oo,    *7-3o,    »S.oo, 

*8.30,  "3-30,  *4.oo,  "4.30,  *5.oo,  '5.30,  *6.oo,  '6.30,  9.00. 

To    FRUIT   VALE    {via  Alameda)  —  "9.30   a.   si.,   6.30, 

III. .v.  *I2.00    P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  $10.30,  n.oo,  Jii. 30,  12.00,  $12.30,  I.OO, 
$1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  o.oo,  6.30, 
7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  *i2.oo. 

To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3°.  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  $9.30,  10.00,  $10.30,  11.00,  $11.30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,    5,00,  5.30,    6.00,  6.30,    7,00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,    II.OO,    *I2.00. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  +7.30,18.00, 

*8-30, 9.00,  io'.oo,    n.oo,    $i.oo,    2.00,    3.00,    4.00,  *4-30, 

5.00,  +5-30,  6.00,  '6.30,  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From    FRUIT    VALE— *6. 23,    *6.53,    '7.25,   *7.53,  *8.23, 

•8.53,    *9.23,  *io.2i,    *4.23,    '4.53,    *5.23,    *3.53,    *6.23, 

*6-53,  7-25-  9-5°. 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5- 15,  *5.45,  $6.45, 

*9-i5.  *3-i5- 
From  EAST    OAKLAND— *5.3o,  *6.oo,    6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

8.00,  8,30,   9.00,  9.30,    10,00,    10.30,    11.00,  11.30,  12.00, 

12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 

5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57, 8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— *5. 37,  *6.07,  6.37,  7.07, 
7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  IO-37>  «-°7.  "-37. 
12.07,  r2-37.  1-07,  1.37.  2-°7.  2-37.  3-°7>  3-37.  4-°7.  4-37. 
5.07,  5.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,   11.06. 

From    ALAMEDA — '5.22,  *5.52,   *6.22,  6.52,  *7-22,  7.52, 

*8,22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  $10.22,  IO.52,  $11-22,  II.52,  $12.22, 
12.52,  $1.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4-22,  4.52,  5-22,  5.52, 
6.22,    6.52;    7.52,    8.52,    9-52,    IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— *5.i5,  '5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7.i5,  7-45. 

•8.15,   8.45,    $9.15,    9.45,     $10.15,    iQ-45.    $"-i5.    "-45> 

12.45,  1-45.  2-45.  3-45»  4-15.  4-45.  5-15.  5-45.  6.15,    6.45. 

7.45,  8.45,  0.45,  10,45. 
From    WEST    BERKELEY— *5-45,    *6.i5,    6.45,    *7.is, 

7-45.  8.45,    $9.15,    9.45,    10.45,    $".45,    I-45.    2-45.  3-45- 

4-45.  *5-i5.  5-45.  *6.i5>  6.45,  *7-i5. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN    FRANCISCO— "7.15,  9.15,  11. 15,  1.15,  3.15, 

5-i5- 
From  OAKLAND — *6.i5,  8. 15,  10.15,  12.15,  2.15,  4.15. 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


$  Sundays only. 


"  Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  Jew- 
elers, 101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt 


OPIUM 


MORPHINE  HABIT 


■  DK.  H.  H.  KANE,  of  the  IkQnincey 
—   ~^_-   — -  jHome,  now  offers  a  Remedy  wherebj 
■ny  one  can  care  himself  quickly  and  palnlcsslT.  For  teatimo- 
lUala  and  eDdoreementafrom  eminent  medical  raen,Ac,addreaa 
O*  H.  EASE,  A. S,,  JLD.,  16QFttlton  8U,  Sew  YorkCltj. 


oraHftcm 


WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Sunday,  November   11,  1883, 

And  until  further  notice,  passenger  trains  will  leave  from 

and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot   (Townsend 
Street,  betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows: 


to. 50  A.M. 
8. 30  A.M. 
10.40  A.M. 
•3.30  p.m. 

4.25  P.M. 
*5.IO  P.M. 
6.30  P.M. 


8.30  A.M. 

IO.4O  A.M. 

*3.30  P.M. 

4.25  P.M. 


DESTINATION. 


.San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and. 
Menlo  Park 


.Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and. 
. . .  Principal  Way  Stations . . . 


10.404A.M.  j  ..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. 
"3.30  P.M.  j  ....  Salinas,  and  Monterey 


6.35  A.M. 
*S.IO  A.M. 

9.03  A.M. 

'10.02  A.M. 

3.36  P.M. 
14.59  r'-M- 

5-55  P-M- 


9.03  A.M. 

*I0.02  A.M. 

3.36  P.M. 

5-55  P.M. 


I0.02    A.M. 

5-55  p--*"- 


5.40  a.m.  I  ..  .Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos...  | 


10.40  A.M. 
♦3.30  p.m. 


. .  Watsonville,  Soquel,  Aptos. . 
(Camp  Capitola)  &  Santa  Cruz, 
broad  gauge,  no  change  of  cars 


10.40  a.m.  [  ..Soledad  and  Way  Stations..  | 


*  Sundays  excepted.       1  Sundays  only  (sportsmen's  train). 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
which  connect  with  8.30  a.  M.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  Paraiso  and 
Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION    TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday — good  to  return  on  Monday 
— to  Santa  Clara  or   San  Jose,  $2.50;  to  Gilroy,  J4.00;  to 
Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00,  and  to  principal  points  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  San  Jose, 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH,  . 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Division  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


TIME   TABLE. 

Commencing  Monday,  January   3 1st,  1884, 

and  until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  fol- 
lows : 
For  SAN  RAFAEL   (via   San   Quentin  Ferry) — iio.15, 

*ix.X5  a.  m.,  "4.50,  1$.oo  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito   Ferry) — (7.00,  *0.2O  A.  M-,   112.30,  *3.2o, 

•5.30,  15.30  P.  M. 

From  SAN   RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin   Ferry)— *8.oo, 

t8.5o  a.  M.,  *I2.30,  13.35  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — f6.4o,  *6-5o,  *a.is  a.  m.,  ti2.oo 

m.,  '2,50,  t5_io  p.  m.  *  Week  Days.  t  Sundays. 


For   SAUCELITO   (Week     Days)  — 9.20   a.    m.,    i.i 

3.20,  5.30  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 7.00,  10.00  a.  m.,  12.30,  2.00,  5.30  p.  m. 
From   SAUCELITO   (Week   Days) —  7.45,  10.00  a.  m 

I2.00  M.,  3.50  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 7.45,  11.00  a.  M.,  1.05,  3.15,  6.10  p.  M. 
Extra  trip — From  Saucelito,  on  Saturday  at  6.15  p.  m. 


11.15  A.  31.  Daily,  Sudays  excepted  (via  San  Quen- 
tin Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  "Duncan  Mills  and 
Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan  Mills  ar- 
rives in  S.  F.  at  1.45  p.  m.) 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every   morning  except   Mon- 
days  for  Stewart's   Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino  City,  Caspar,   Noyo,   kiiiusil- 
lah,  Westport,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO    MONDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing   Monday:    Fairfax,   $1 ;    Camp  Taylor,  $2;    Point 
Reyes,  $2.50;  Tomales.J3.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY    EXCURSIONS. 
7.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry,  Excursion  Train  every 

Sunday  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning,  arrives  in   San   Francisco   (via  Saucelito  Ferry) 

6.50  P.  H. 
Fares   for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1;    Camp  Taylor,  $1.75; 
Point  Reyes,  $2. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'I  Superintendent.     Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 

GENERAL   OFFICES,  408   CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


OTlie  Etjteks'  Guide  13  is- 
sued March  and  Sept.,  each 
year:  216  pages,  8&xll£ 
inches,  Tvith  over  3,30O 
illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gives  whole- 
sale prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods 
ioi  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eut,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluable  books  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  ma? 
kets  ot  the  world.  We  will  mail  a  copy 
Free  to. any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage— 7  cents.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
Respectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO- 

237  &  839  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

Dealer  in  House,  Steam,  Foundry,  and 

CUMBERLAND    COAL, 

ENGLISH  (OKI;  ASD  FIU  IRO>, 

120  Bcale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  tOMPASTf 

FOR  JAPAN   AND  CHINA 

Leave  Wharf  corner    First   and    Brannan  Streets,  at    12 
o'clock  110011,  for 

YOKOHAMA    AND    HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with   steamers    for  Shanghai. 

From  San  Froncisco  for 
Steamer  1884.  HONGKONG. 

OCEANIC Saturday,  March  8th. 

ARABIC Saturday,  April  26th. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  May   27th. 

Excursion  tickets  to   Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 
'  Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No-  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail: 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 

Illy  ol'  Klo  <Ie  Janeiro 3Iarcli  2  7 

At  12  o'clock  m.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 

Sau  l!l;is Marcli  13 

At  10  o'clock  a.  M.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to 
MAZATLAN,  SAN  BLAS,  MANZANILLO,  and  ACA- 
PULCO,  and  via  ACAPULCO  for  Lower  Mexican  and 
Central  American  ports,  calling  at  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUA- 
TEMALA and  LA  LIBERTAD  to  land  passengers  and 
mails. 

Tickets  to  and  from   Europe   by  any  line  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  rates  ;  also  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports. 

For  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY, 
Australia '..  .Friday,  Marcli  14 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 
Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  E.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  A.  M.,  on  March  3d,  nth,  19th,  and  27th,  and  every 
eighth  day  thereafter.  The  first  steamer  of  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  TORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA. HX'ENEME,  SAX  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES. 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  daj — A.  M. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A.  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  M. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montcomerv  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,    General   Agents, 
No.   10  Market  Street,   San  Francisco. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.       N.  W.  SFAUXDING.       J.   PATTERSON. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17  and  19  FREMONT   STREET,  SAN    FRANCISCO. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FUK    GARDENS,    MILLS,     IIIJIS,    AJiU     lIKi 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

KFTTA     PERt'HA     AND     RIBBEB 

HANCFtrTI'KIXC  COMPACT. 


Varbollzecl  Rubber  Hose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  **  A  "  Rubber  Hose, 
Rubber  Hose,  (Competition,)  Suction  Hose, 
■sieaiu  Hose,  Brewers*  nose,  Steam  Flre-Eneine 
Hose.  Carbolized  *•  Maltese  Cross"  Brand. 

VALVES,    GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER 


FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES 

JOHN  wTtAYLOR, 

MANAGER 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D>.  SHARON,  Lessee. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  ol'  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and 
Earthquake- proof.  It  has  Five  elevators. 
Every  room  bs  lar^e,  light,  ami  airy.  'Hie 
ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  ami  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  ot"  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  cen- 
tral court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light, 
its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies, 
its  carriage- way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is 
a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant is  the  Finest  in  the  city. 


THE     NEVADA     BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up    Capital $3,000,000  in  Gold. 

DIRECTORS. 
James  C.  Flood,  President ; 

Geo.  L,  Brander,  Vice-President  ; 
James  G.  Fair,         James  L.  Flood,         John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

NeA1  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lim'd. 


THE   BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital , $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown..- Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

A«E>TS-Scw  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California;  Boston,  Tremont  National 
Bank;  Chicago,  I'nion  National  Bank;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  Sew  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  Sew  Zealand;  London,  >. 
31.  Bothschild  *V  Sons;  China,  Japan  India, 
aud  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank:  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  a.11  parts  of  the 
world.  . 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghai,  Yokohama. 


The  ANfcJLO-CALIEORNIAN  BANK 

LIMITED, 
]V.  E.  corner  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets. 

London  Office,  3  Angel  Court,     New  York  Agents,  J.  W 
Seligman  &  Co.,  21  Broad  Street. 

Authorized  Capital  Stock $6,000,000 

Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections, 
buy   and  sell    Exchange  and   Bullion,    loan    Money, 
issue  Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 

FRED  F.  LOW,         )  «„,„« 
IGN.  STEINHART,]  lUanaSers- 
P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Cashier. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.    Instituted  1803. 
London  Assurauee  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
Uueeu  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool,     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  corner  California  and 
Montgomery  Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


COMMERCIAL     IKSCRAKCE    CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

l-'IBK     AM)     MAKlMv. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


C.   J.    HUTCHINSON.  H.   K.   MANN. 

BIFTCIIIXSO-V    &    MAW, 

INNX  KANCL  AGENCY. 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304   Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


U09IE  MUTUAL,  INSURANCE  CO. 

Nil.  216  Sansouie  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (I'ald  np  ill  Uold) $300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  1,1 884 759,475  13 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


Ko.  310  S ASSUME  STREET, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


JOHN   GASH.  JOHN   J.    NEWS0M. 

NEWSOM   &   GASH, 

ARCHITECTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyor*  of  Buildings, 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Excbane  :., 

between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  $r  i"ali- 

fornia.     Take  elevator. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang  him.  Give  a 
play  a  bad  name,  and  it  will  damn  it.  When  peo- 
ple say,  "Have  you  seen  'That  Man'?"  other 
people  will  say,  "What  man?  "—which  in  itself 
argues  the  play  unfamiliar.  When  you  explain 
and  say,  "'That  Man'  at  the  Baldwin,"  other 
people  say,  "0-o-o-h,"  with  a  deprecating  tone, 
which  argues  it-  unpopular.  In  effect,  it  is  both 
of  these. 

Quite  aside  from  its  absurd  name,  which  brands 
it  from  the  beginning  with  the  mark  of  cheap 
emotion,  it  is  a  hybrid.  It  is  confessedly  upon 
the  French  model.  In  all  the  realm  of  letters, 
there  is  no  better  model,  but  it  will  not  bear  treat- 
ment in  the  American  style.  There  is  no  reason 
why  an  American  should  not  write  a  good  French 
play,  or  why  a  Frenchman  should  not  write  a 
good  American  play.     But  they  never  do. 

The  plot  of  "  That  Man  "  is  really  an  excellent 
one,  treating  as  it  does  of  that  fruitful  thorn  of 
grief— an  international  marriage.  This  should 
have  a  vivid  interest  in  these  days,  when  these 
injudicious  unions  are  so  common.,  and  when 
there  is  more  than  one  distinguished  precedent 
for  the  repudiation  of  an  American  marriage  on 
the  part  of  the  foreign  husband.  Our  laws  are  so 
much  looser  than  those  of  any  other  land,  and  so 
much  more  loosely  administered,  that  they  afford 
endless  possibilities  to  fiction.  The  plot,  there- 
fore, was  happily  conceived.  It  is  in  the  carrying 
out  of  a  good  idea  that  all  has  gone  wrong.  Celia 
Logan  has  transgressed  the  first  French  principle 
— economy.  She  has  wasted  situations,  dia- 
logues, possibilities,  characters.  You  feel  all  the 
time  that  you  are  looking  upon  the  play  that  it 
is  time  for  something  to  begin  to  take  place.  All 
is  in  readiness.  There  are  a  couple  of  mothers,  a 
couple  of  wives,  a  debatable  child,  a  tangled  hus- 
band, and  their  several  dependencies,  all  walking 
over  a  thinly  crusted  family  volcano. 

The  volcano  erupts  with  a  little  spurt  at  the 
close  of  each  act.  but  with  the  rising  of  the  next 
curtain,  every  one  seems  to  be  upon  the  most 
amicable  terms  with  everybody  else. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  act,  Madame  de  Tan- 
gay  orders  Muriel  Chantrey  out  of  the  house. 
Muriel  folds  Madame  de  Tangay's  apparent  daugh- 
ter to  her  heart,  and  declares  that  she  will  never 
leave  without  her  child.  The  ladies  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  at  daggers  drawn  when  the  curtain  goes 
down.  When  it  is  raised  again  they  have  gone 
to  a  ball  toge  her,  accompanied  by  Vivienne — 
mtat.  six  years. 

This  early  debut  of  the  small  child  is  one  of  the 
many  curious  customs  which  prevail  in  the  house 
of  De  Tangay.  They  are  not  French,  and  they 
are  as  certainly  not  American.  The  wife  of  De 
Tangay  is  billed  as  Madame  Clemence,  and  the 
child  continually  refers  to  her  by  that  name.  A 
young  widow,  who  enacts  the  part  of  a  female 
villain,  is  known  only  as  Lucette.  If  her  late  hus- 
band left  her  any  further  embellishment  for  her 
visiting  cards,  it  does  not  transpire  in  the  play. 
This  is  a  ridiculous  oversight.  It  is  not  the  cus- 
tom for  any  reputable  woman,  either  in  France  or 
America,  to  go  through  the  world  without  a  sur- 
name. 

In  the  matter  of  names  the  bill  is  a  curious 
compendium,  for  in  this  French  household,  in  a 
French  country,  there  is  a  doctor  called  Brinden, 
a  familiar  called  Wilsted,  and  a  servant  called 
Jenkins.  He  is  specified  as  a  gentleman's  gen- 
tleman, but  when  Mr.  Henry  Lee  makes  his  first 
appearance  as  the  Marquis  de  Tangay  (his  wild 
scurry  across  the  stage  at  the  close  of  the  first  act 
cannot  be  called  an  appearance),  a  statuesque 
tiger  relieves  him  of  a  very  gorgeous  affair  in  the 
line  of  overcoats,  and  Mr.  Jenkins  seems  to  be- 
come at  once  a  purely  ornamental  fixture. 

As  for  the  American  governess,  she  is  called 
Muriel  Chantrey,  a  name  as  purely  English  as 
Constance  Cholmondeley.  Perhaps  this  name 
obtained  for  her  a  governess-ship.  All  the  world 
kows  that  an  American  governess  can  not  obtain 
employment  on  the  Continent.  They  dread  the 
American  accent  as  if  it  were  an  infection,  and 
take  every  means  to  prevent  its  spreading.  A 
young  girl,  who  left  San  Francisco  with  a  heart 
full  of  hope,  went  abroad  a  year  or  two  ago  to 
study  the  languages,  and  intended,  aftera  twelve- 
month, to  study  to  become  a  pupil  teacher,  and 
give  English  lessons  in  the  schools  where  she 
learned  French  and  German.  To  her  inexpressi- 
ve she  learned  that  no  Americans  need 
1  in  one  school  was  actually  requested 
speak  English  in  the  hours  of  recreation 


with  any  of  the  pupils,  less  she  engraft  an  Amer- 
ican accent.  She  writes  now  that  she  will  be 
compelled  either  to  study  the  English  accent  or 
to  come  home.  They  must  regard  us  in  Europe 
very  much  as  we  look  upon  the  Chinese — as  a  vast 
horde  of  people,  resistless  in  point  of  numbers, 
the  tide  of  whose  emigration  is  not  to  be 
stemmed,  but  whose  barbarisms  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  adopt.  The  American  governess  is  doubt- 
less regarded  as  one  of  these  barbarisms.  But 
Muriel  Chantrey  is  a  dramatic  license.  It  was 
necessary  to  place  her  in  the  De  Tangay  house- 
hold, and  there  was  no  other  way  of  getting  her 
there.  Having  put  her  there,  the  author  has  not 
given  her  a  chance  to  do  much  else  than  clasp  her 
hands  and  be  resigned.  The  love  scenes  with  the 
baron  brother  are  weak  and  passionless;  the  tilts 
with  the  Marquise  the  text  makes  pointless, 
womany,  and  weak. 

People  went  to  see  Miss  Sara  Jewett,  and  it 
seemed  in  every  act  as  if  the' action  would  never 
bring  her  upon  the  stage.  Having  so  brought 
her,  she  was  most  weakly  placed  for  such  an  act- 
ress. She  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  which 
tests  her  capabilities.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  what  she  has  to  do  she  does  exceedingly  well; 
but  when  one  goes  to  see  a  star,  one  wants  to  see 
her  in  a  star  role. 

Fortunately  for  all  the  leading  players,  they 
were  familiar  to  the  public.  If  Mr.  Henry  Lee 
had  made  his  first  appearance  in  that  extraordi- 
nary make-up,  in  which  his  hair  is  jet  black  upon 
the  temples  where  Time  first  touches  it,  and  snow- 
white  upon  the  crown  w,here  the  frost  sprinkles  it 
lightly,  to  say  nothing  of  that  comic  white  wisp 
upon  the  chin,  sometimes  called  "  imperial,"  but 
more  appropriately  named  in  the  old-fashioned 
way,  "goatee,"  they  would  either  have  questioned 
his  sanity  or  wondered  if  he  had  a  looking-glass 
in  his  dressing-room.  As  he  has  been  known  to 
make  a  reasonable  appearance  upon  the  stage, 
this  curious  freak  in  black  and  while  is  more 
easily  overlooked.  His  Marquis  is  an  odd  per- 
sonage, who  goes  with  the  greatest  aplomb  through 
a  long  scale  of  villainy.  When  he  is  discovered, 
faced,  and  generally  found  to  be  very  much  in  the 
way,  he  considerately  withdraws  to  an  ante-cham- 
ber and  shools  himself.  He  then  comes  in  upon 
his  badly  tangled  family,  falls  upon  his  nose,  and 
dies. 

It  is  the  most  original  fall  since  the  fall  of 
Adam.  Of  the  others,  Mr.  Forrest,  who  without 
being  very  much  of  an  actor  has  the  faculty  of  in- 
gratiating himself  with  an  audience,  is  the  lover 
of  the  heroine.  Miss  Edna  Carey,  the  possessor 
of  that  rarest  of  beauties,  a  svelte  figure,  plays 
Madame  de  Tangay,  and  has  improved  wonder- 
fully since  her  very  recent  visit  with  the  Bouci- 
cault  company.  The  remainder  of  the  company, 
with  the  exception  of  a  phenomenally  stupid  fop, 
are  familiar. 

Mr.  Harry  Allen,  who  as  the  family  physician 
gravely  executes  a  pas  de  deux  with  the  servant 
maid,  is  remembered  here  as  the  first  Mourzouk 
to  Alice  Oates's  Girofle-Girofla,  before  she  was 
big  and  breathless. 

The  new  company  could  not  have  been  more 
unfavorably  introduced  than  in  "That  Man."  It 
is  a  play  full  of  good  intentions  which  are  not 
carried  out.  The  dialogue  is  studded  with  marks 
of  the  pen  of  a  facile  newspaper  writer,  but  there 
is  little  of  the  terse,  brisk  dialogue  which  belongs 
in  a  play,  and  every  character  is  furnished  at 
some  moment  with  an  utterly  absurd  situation. 

It  is  partly  redeemed  by  its  mounting.  The  De 
Tangays  were  evidently  in  an  advanced  state  of 
the  bric-a-brac  fever,  and  the  stage  is  carefully 
and  tastefully  setr  as  though  they  were  playing 
Sardou's  "Scrap  of  Paper."  "Daniel  Rochat  " 
will  remove  the  odium  of  this  inauspicious  be- 
ginning next  week,  and  every  one  hopes  that 
some  time  during  the  engagement  Miss  Sara 
Jewett  will  present  one  of  the  ingenue  characters 
in  which  she  is  so  much  liked  in  New  York,  but 
which  she  has  never  presented  in  any  form  in  San 
Francisco. 

Jeffreys-Lewis  will  try  "  Alixe  "  next  week,  the 
pure  little  maiden  in  blue  and  white,  who  dies 
with  the  knowledge  of  her  mother's  shame,  after 
the  stormiest  card  in  "  Article  47"  that  we  have 
ever  yet  had.  She  presents  her  as  a  mulatto  girl 
rather  than  the  octoroon  of  the  story,  and  gives 
her  sensuous  subtilties  with  a  daring  which  a 
greater  actress  has  not  tried. 

"  Article  47  "  is  an  unpleasant,  even  disgusting, 
play,  and  Jeffreys-Lewis  abases  the  woman  to  the 
revolting  truth  of  nature.  She  is  better  than 
Clara  Morris  in  ihe  second  act,  but  she  lacks  the 
genius  of  the  great  emotionalist  both  in  incipient 
and  rampant  madness. 

The  drama  has  held  its  own  for  a  little  week, 
and  meantime  the  great  queens  of  song  are  speed- 
ing to  the  West  as  fast  as  steam  can  bring  them; 
and  the  dollars  are  rolling  into  the  box  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House  as  fast  as  they  can  roll;  and 
the  modistes  are  turning  out  evening  costumes  as 
fast  as  they  can  make  them;  and  the  croakers 
are  impotently  gnashing  their  teeth,  and  "  There 
is  music  in  the  air,  s-s-st,  boom,  da !  "  It  is  really 
an  event  when  'he  divine  Adelina,  as  they  loving- 
ly call  her  in  her  Paris — which  is  indeed  her  home 


though  she  build  a  castle  on  every  crag  in  Wales 
— comes  with  her  rising  young  rival,  Gerster,  to 
sing  a  tilt  of  song. 

The  Californian  is  born  a  traveler.  Time  and 
distance  are  nothing  to  him,  and  he  knows  no 
meaning  to  that  familiar  phrase,  "the  ends  of  the 
earth." 

It  is  really  difficult  for  any  of  us  in  California 
to  realize  the  stupendous  undertaking  of  these 
two  great  songstresses  in  coming  to  us.  Petted, 
and  nursed,  and  coddled  as  they  are,  so  that  hus- 
bands, agents,  maids,  themselves,  and  all  con- 
cerned "  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven 
visit  her  face  too  roughly,"  each  one  must  feel 
very  much  as  an  Arctic  explorer  upon  the  thresh- 
old of  ice-land  when  the  long  plains  begin  to  un- 
roll themselves.  But  they  will  find  it  not  so 
dreadful  as  their  terrors  may  anticipate,  for  prima 
donnas  are  not  apt  to  be  very  well  up  in  geogra- 
phy. For  ourselves,  we  shall  doubtless  find  our- 
selves enjoying  the  most  brilliant  engagement  in 
the  history  of  our  pleasure.  Betsy  B. 


The  sale  of  season  tickets  for  Her  Majesty's 
Opera  Company  began  on  Saturday  last,  and 
continued  until  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  re- 
ceipts came  to  nearly  twenty-one  thousand  dol- 
lars. On  Thursday  morning  the  sale  of  tickets 
for  single  performances  began,  and  will  continue 
until  the  nights  of  the  performances.  The  man- 
agers of  the  Palace  Hotel  received  a  telegram  on 
Monday,  from  Denver,  Colorado,  stating  that 
Madame  Patti  will  arrive  in  San  Francisco  to- 
morrow (Sunday)  morning,  and  directing  that  a 
suite  of  seven  apartments  be  prepared  for  her. 
Nothing  will  be  settled  in  regard  to  the  nights  on 
which  Madame  Patti  will  sing  until  Colonel 
Mapleson  arrives.  The  following  is  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  first  week:  Next  Monday  night, 
"  Lucia  di  Lammermoor"  will  be  presented,  with 
Madame  Gerster  in  the  title  rule;  Wednesday, 
"  Elisir  d'Amore,"  with  Gerster  as  Adina,  one  of 
her  principal  roles;  Friday,  "  Kigoletto, "in  which 
Mademoiselle  Dotti  will  appear  asGilda;  Satur- 
day matinee,  "  La  Sonnamhula,"  in  which  Gerster 
will  take  the  part  of  Amina. 


Miss  Jeffreys-Lewis  played  in  a  successful 
benefit  for  the  San  Francisco  Female  Hospital, 
on  Monday  night,  at  the  California  Theatre,  in 
"Article  47."  That  play  was  continued  during 
the  week.     "  Alixe"  is  in  preparation. 


At  the  Standard  Theatre  during  the  past  week, 
Sweatnam's  afterpiece,  "  Fifty  Winks,"  has  been 
drawing  good  houses. 


Miss  Sara  Jewett  has  been   playing  in    "Ihat 
Man"  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  during  the  week. 


Leavitt's  European  Specialty  Company  is  still 
playing  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre. 


CCCXII.  — Bill    of  Fare   for    Six  Persons,  Sunday. 
March  9,   1884. 

Vermicelli   Soup. 
Fried  Flounders,  Excelsior  Sauce. 

New  Potatoes. 

Rabbits  Stewed  in  Claret  Wine. 

Green  Peas.      Spinach. 

Roast  Lamb. 

Lettuce,  French  Dressing. 

Sliced  Pineapple.     Fancy  Cakes. 

Apples,    Oranges,    Nuts,    and    Raisins. 

Cicab  Soup. — We  have  been  requested  by  a  subscriber 
to  give  the  recipe  for  Crab  Soup.  We  gave  it  in  No.  3, 
Vol.  III.,  but  will  reprint:  Take  one  large  boiled  crab; 
pick  the  meat  from  the  claws  into  shreds,  and  put  into  a 
cool  place  until  wanted.  Scoup  out  the  pulpy  part  and  the 
white  meat  from  the  body  of  the  crab;  pound  it  well  with 
about  half  the  quantity  of  rice  boiled  in  broth ;  dilute  with 
a  pint  of  rich  stock ;  rub  through  a  sieve,  put  into  a  sauce- 
pan, and  keep  in  a  cool  place.  Just  before  sending  to  the 
table,  put  it  over  the  fire  and  stir  with  a  wooden  spoon. 
Take  care  that  it  does  not  get  too  hot,  as  that  would  curdle 
the  soup.  Finish  by  adding  half  a  pint  of  boiled  cream 
and  a  little  cayenne  pepper.  Then  pour  the  soup  into  a 
tureen  containing  the  shredded  meat  from  the  claws,  pre- 
viously made  hot  in  a  small  quantity  of  stock. 


—  Those  who  are  fond  of  sweets  (and 
who  is  not?)  will  now  have  an  opportunity  to 
satisfy  a  sweet  tooth  at  a  moderate  expense.  Every 
one  is  familiar  with  the  French  bon-bons— />«*V.r 
places,  matrons  places,  etc.  Every  one,  too,  is 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  although  they  are  de- 
licious, they  cost  two  dollars  a  pound.  Roberts, 
the  confectioner,  is  now  selling  the  "  Ingleside 
Marrons  Glaces  "  for  exactly  Half  that  price- 
namely,  one  dollar  a  pound.  They  are  made  in 
this  city,  and  Roberts  discovered  the  recipe  in 
The  Inglesid£,  a  paper  published  here— hence  the 
name.  They  are  delicious  and  should  be  tried. 
For  sale  by  G.  F.  Roberts,  northwest  corner 
Bush  Polk  streets.  . 


—  Freddie  Gebhardt's  friends  all  con- 
tradict  the  story  that  he  is  in  a  state  of  great  de- 
pression over  Mrs.  Langtry's  continued  coolness 
toward  him.  It  is  said  that  he  is,  on  the  contrary, 
very  gay.  The  other  day  a  gentleman  saw  him 
at  a  wayside  stopping-place,  on  the  Harlem  road, 
New  York,  with  a  number  of  companions,  in  a 
wild  state  of  hilarity.  Freddie  was  endeavoring 
to  sing  "Mr.  Reilly,"  and  fourteen  empty  Pom- 
mery  Sec  bottles  stood  in  a  row  on  the  table. 


The  Smith  family  occupies  fifteen  closely  print- 
ed pages  of  the  London  Directory  this  year. 


Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


AFTER    DINNER. 

Nothing  is  so  impressive  as  an  amphitheatre. 
As  you  pass  under  its  broken  arches  and  climb  its 
steep  and  difficult  steps,  what  thoughts  arise  of 
the  ancient  time  when  Goth  slew  Goth  "  to  make 
a  Roman  holiday  "  —  when  Christian  martyr 
showed  fearless  love  of  death  and  pain?  I  must 
confess  I  feel  a  sentimental  interest  in  the  atroci- 
ties of  the  past.  As  many  women  and  children 
read  the  murder  columns  of  the  daily  paper,  so  I 
am  prone  to  project  myself  into  all  the  ghostly 
horrors  of  the  past.  A  metaphysical  sage  has 
said  that  we  remember  only  by  difference,  and  not 
by  similarity.  If  this  be  true,  then  must  we  also 
regard  the  past  chiefly  in  its  contrast  with  the 
new. 

The  amphitheatre  at  Verona  presents  just  such 
a  contrast.  A  traveler  may  go  there  any  after- 
noon, and  see  a  play  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  acted 
in  the  very  spot  where  once  stood  the  imperial 
box.  Indeed,  the  amphitheatre  seems  to  have 
been  used  as  a  theatre  from  times  immemorial. 
Goldoni  speaks  with  delight  of  seeing  one  of  his 
comedies  performed  there.  Yet,  as  I  sat  on  the 
topmost  seat  of  all,  and  looked  down  on  the  little 
booth  and  miserable,  pygmy-like  crowd  surround- 
ing it,  I  confess  it  struck  me  as  somewhat  strange 
that  the  great  dramatist  could  think  of  anything 
but  the  grandeur  about  him,  and  the  littleness  of 
his  own  mimic  stage.  But  was  he  not  a  dramatic 
author,  and  had  not  his  audience,  like  himself, 
become  oblivious  of  the  past? 

It  is  this  mingling  of  the  old  and  the  new  which 
is  the  peculiar  charm  of  German  literature.  It  is 
what  makes  the  second  part  of  Goethe's  "  Faust  " 
interesting,  and  what  lends  a  magnificent  epic 
strain  to  Wagner's  "  Tannhauser."  The  Teuton 
has  remained  in  literature  what  he  was  in  the 
post-classic  time — an  open  eyed  barbarian,  fasci- 
nated by  the  new  civilization  and  charmed  by  the 
new  religion,  and  yet  not  quite  ready  to  give  up 
the  old. 

Americans  are  apt  to  have  little  respect  for  a 
love  of  the  past.  And  yet  such  a  feeling  must  ex- 
ist at  some  period  of  existence  in  every  human 
breast.  The  time  must  come  when  the  individ- 
ual will  lookback;  the  time  must  come  when  a 
nation  grows  old  and  looks  back  also.  A  good 
illustration  of  this  Yankee  impatience  for  the 
hobbies  of  others  is  to  be  found  in  this  anecdote 
of  Webster.  He  was  dining  with  the  minister 
from  Bremen.  Mine  host  was  regaling  his  guest 
with  some  of  the  old  Free  City's  old  wine.  The 
worthy  embassador  was  waxing  eloquent  on  the 
subject.  The  wine  was  from  such  and  such  a 
cask  in  the  city's  vaults;  those  vaults  were  so 
many  years  old ;  the  value  of  this  particular  bottle 
before  him  was  such  and  such  a  price,  and  in- 
creasing every  year. 

Webster's  eye  twinkled;  he  reached  out  his 
glass. 

"  If  you  have  no  objections,  111  stop  the  inter- 
est on  that  wine."  ^ 

The  foreigner  who  objected  to  this  country  be- 
cause he  said  "  we  had  no  ruins,"  was  not  so  ab- 
surd, though  it  is  considered  good  patriotism  to 
think  so.  It  was  therefore  with  no  little  satisfac- 
tion that,  knocking  about  the  city  the  other  day, 
I  came  across  a  veritable  curiosity — a  marble 
bath,  the  only  one,  probably,  in  San  Francisco, 
if  not,  indeed,  in  the  United  States.  It  was  ly- 
ing on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  a  marble  yard  on 
Battery  Street,  apparently  just  as  it  had  been 
shipped.  The  wooden  housings,  which  still  sur- 
rounded it,  were  fastened  together  with  wrought- 
iron  nails,  now  used  only  in  Italy.  It  was  ex- 
quisite in  shape  and  proportion,  and  had  been  cut 
out  of  a  solid  block  of  Carrara  marble.  It  had 
evidently  remained  in  this  condition  for  many 
months  without  a  buyer,  for  an  old  coal-basket 
had  been  stuffed  into  one  corner,  and  an  empty 
sardine-box  was  floating  insolently  amid  the  green 
slime  of  the  rain-water  collected  within.  The 
whole  formed  a  pathetic  picture  of  beauty  un- 
prized and  neglected — a  vivid  illustration  of  the 
ever-varying  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

"Verily,"  said  I,  as  I  walked  down  the  street, 
"the  glory  of  the  bath  has  departed.  The  very 
word — bagnio — has  become  a  reproach.  Man  has 
ceased  to  be  tubbable.  He  has  become  clubbable. 
Where  are  now  the  baths  of  Caracalla?  Where 
are  now  the  famous  Swiss  baths,  so  piquantly  de- 
scribed by  the  graceless  Casanova?  Where  are 
now  the  baths  of  Long  Acre,  but  a  century  ago 
the  daily  resort  of  the  wits  and  beaux  of  Queen 
Anne's  time?  Gone,  with  the  folly  and  vice  that 
they  entailed." 

In  wicked  Vienna  alone,  the  bath  remains  in 
something  of  its  former  splendor.  I  happened  to 
be  in  that  capital  in  187-,  so  I  can  speak  from 
personal  experience.  I  had  just  arrived  from  Ber- 
lin, and  had  been  told  that  the  thing  to  do  was  to 
visit  the  Imperial  Baths.  They  were  luxuriously 
appointed,  had  cost  a  mint  of  money,  and  were 
magnificent  things  in  their  way— so,  at  least,  mine 
host  assured  me.     As  it  was  in  the  dog-days,  and 
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hot  as  Tophet,  I  did  not  require  much  urging.  I 
determined  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone — see 
what  there  was  to  be  seen,  and  get  a  comfortable 
bath  into  the  bargain.  So,  fanning  myself  as  I 
went,  and  stopping  occasionally  to  cool  under  the 
shade  of  a  friendly  elm,  I  walked  slowly  down  the 
Ring  Strasse  in  the  direction  of  the  Dianan  Bad. 
After  many  inquiries  about  streets,  and,  it  seemed 
to  me,  almost  as  many  mistakes,  I  at  length  ar- 
rived at  my  destination. 

The  exterior  was  not  very  impressive,  but  the 
interior  was  quite  another  thing;  and  as  I  walked 
up  the  long  marble  hall  to  a  sort  of  box-office, 
where,  neatly  lettered  in  black  and  gold,  were  the 
scale  of  prices,  I  became  duly  impressed. 

"I  want  a  bath,"  said  I,  not  knowing,  however, 
what  I  really  did  want. 

"Tout  complet?"  asked  the  clerk,  inquiringly. 

"Of  course,"  I  replied. 

I  had  a  very  vague  idea  what  the  words  tout 
complet  might  mean,  but  I  determined  in  any 
event  not  to  show  my  ignorance. 

The  clerk  next  handed  me  a  little  slip  of  paper, 
and  demanded  in  return  what,  even  to  an  Ameri- 
can traveling  abroad,  seemed  a  large  sum.  I 
made  a  rapid  calculation.  "  Four  d-o-l-l-a-r-s !  " 
I  fairly  gasped. 

"  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  you  wished 
a  bath  tout  complet!"  said  the  clerk,  this  time 
with  a  slight  emphasis  on  the  words. 

"  Yes." 

"Well?" 

"  I  hardly  thought  it  was  going  to  be  so  expen- 
sive, that  was  all.    I " 

And  here  I  hesitated.  The  clerk  smiled  bland- 
ly, almost  patronizingly,  I  thought,  as  if  to  say, 
young  men  can't  expect  to  have  luxuries  without 
paying  for  them. 

"Give  me  the  ticket!"  I  cried,  desperately. 
And  as  I  handed  the  necessary  amount,  I  won- 
dered if  there  is  anything  that  poor,  weak  human 
nature  is  so  sensitive  to  as  ridicule.  The  clerk 
bowed  profoundly,  indicated  a  door  to  the  left, 
and  I  sallied  in.  There  I  was  met  by  an  attend- 
ant in  livery,  who  conducted  me  down  a  long 
passage-way.  We  came  to  the  main  corridor. 
Here  I  could  see  the  plunge-bath — a  large,  clear 
room  of  fine  proportions,  about  sixty  feet  by 
forty.  Though  it  was  still  early  there  were  many 
bathers;  some  sitting  on  the  marble  steps,  some 
diving  and  splashing  in  the  filtered  Danube 
water  below.  The  scene  was  enlivening,  and  I 
half  regretted  that  I  had  not  cast  my  lot  in  with 
them. 

I  hardly  know  what  prompted  the  question, 
but  I  turned  to  my  attendant  and  said : 

"How  much  is  it  in  there?" 

"Forty  kreutzers,"  was  the  reply. 

"Forty  kreutzers!  "  said  I,  astonished.  "Do 
they  get  all  that  for  forty  kreutzers?  And  pray, 
what  do  I  get  for  four  dollars?" 

The  bath  attendant  perceptibly  shrugged  his 
shoulders :    "  Your  bath  is  tout  complet" 

"True,  I  had  forgot.  My  bath  is,  as  you  say, 
tout  complet" 

We  now  continued  our  advance,  and  passed 
along  another  passage-way.  Finally  the  attend- 
ant opened  a  door,  bowed,  as  if  to  say,  "I  will 
leave  you  now,"  and  disappeared. 

I  entered,  and  took  a  survey  of  my  apartments. 
The  main  room,  containing  the  bath,  was  per- 
fectly square,  and  lit  from  above  by  a  skylight. 
The  light  was  pouring  in  through  the  thick  glass 
and  playing  on  the  marble  tiles  below.  As  for 
the  bath  itself,  it  appeared,  so  beautiful  was  the 
workmanship,  to  be  cut  out  of  the  solid  marble. 
Three  broad,  low  steps  facilitated  the  descent  on 
either  side,  and  the  water,  regulated  by  an  ap- 
paratus from  without,  was  bubbling  up  from  the 
centre.  A  second  room,  fully  equipped  with  every 
conceivable  toilet  article,  and  simply,  though 
elegantly  furnished,  completed  the  suite. 

I  had  nearly  finished  these  observations  when 
I  heard  a  voice  behind  me.  I  turned  around,  and 
in  place  of  the  attendant  who  had  just  left  me,  I 
now  saw  a  being  of  the  gentler  sex.  She  was 
simply  dressed  in  Quaker  gray,  and  wore  a  small 
white  apron,  the  strings  of  which  were  daintily 
tied  in  a  bow-knot  behind.  Her  hair  was  gen- 
tillement  frisee,  and  a  little  standing-up  collar 
clasped  her  cream- white  throat. 

I  stood  as  one  entranced.  "Is  it  possible," 
said  I,  "  that  this  fair  creature  is  only  a  bath- 
woman?  "  I  must  have  remained  in  this  attitude 
of  admiration  for  some  appreciable  time,  for  the 
fair  bath-maid  found  it  necessary  to  repeat  her 
question. 

"Does  monsieur  wish  anything?" 

As  she  spoke  these  words,  and  stood  there  in 
the  threshold,  it  seemed  as  if  her  lips  scarcely 
moved.  I  became  quite  uncomfortable,  grew  red 
in  the  face,  and  stammered  out : 

"Oh,  nothing,  thank  you;  nothing  at  all.  I 
have  everything  I  want." 

A  faint  smile  came  over  the  dryad's  face,  and  I 
grew  redder  than  ever,  till  at  length,  provoked  be- 
yond measure  that  I  should  be  so  much  embar- 
rassed about  nothing,  I  seized  the  door  and 
closed  it. 

As  I  did  so,  she  tripped  down  the  corridor;  and 
I  fancied,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  heard  a  laugh. 


Could  it  be  that  this  Nausicaa  of  the  Diana  Bath 
was  making  merry  at  my  expense,  and  positively 
laughing  at  me?  No,  it  was  impossible;  it  must 
have  been  my  imagination.  What,  indeed,  was 
there  to  laugh  at?  Making  an  effort,  I  shook  off 
the  nervous  feeling  that  was  beginning  to  come 
over  me,  and  devoted  myself  to  the  practical  ques- 
tion of  taking  a  bath.  Over  this  I  did  not  linger 
long.  I  rang  the  bell,  as  directed  by  the  notice 
on  the  wall,  enveloped  myself  in  the  hot  sheet 
that  was  immediately  thereafter  handed  me,  and 
stepped  forth  a  moment  later  a  dryer  if  not  abet- 
ter man.  I  dressed  quickly,  and  passed  out  into 
the  hall  again.  I  now  saw  several  other  bath- 
maids,  but  not  again  the  fair  Nausicaa  to  whom  I 
had  been  so  unaccountably  rude.  Fairly  out  of 
the  building,  I  breathed  more  freely  and  took  a 
resume  of  the  situation. 

"There  was  not  much  in  it,"  I  said,  with 
almost  a  yawn;  "certainly  not  four  dollars' 
worth." 

The  very  next  evening  I  dined  out,  in  a  mixed 
company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Several  offi- 
cers of  the  Austrian  cavalry  were  present.  About 
the  middle  of  the  dinner  I  got  to  talking  with  the 
gentleman  on  my  left. 

"  In  our  country,"  said  I,  glibly,  "we  have  not 
the  slightest  conception  of  the  luxury  of  your 
baths." 

"  Indeed! " 

"Not  the  slightest,  I  assure  you.  We  think 
twenty-five  cents  quite  enough  to  pay  for  a  bath 
in  San  Francisco." 

"  But  it  is  less  in  Vienna,"  said  my  friend,  with 
a  stare. 

"How  can  that  be,"  I  replied,  "when  I  paid 
four  dollars?  " 

"  There  was  some  mistake — there  was  some  mis- 
take," he  repeated,  nervously. 

"There  was  no  mistake,"  said  I,  quietly  but 
firmly.  "To  be  sure,"  I  continue,  "my  bath  was 
tout  com " 

Here  I  stopped.  Some  one  had  given  me  a  vio- 
lent blow  under  the  table.  I  looked  around  the 
company.  There  was  an  amused  look  on  the 
ladies'  faces — a  pained  look  on  the  faces  of  the 
men-. 

Then,  as  if  by  inspiration,  I  saw  it  all.  My 
bath  had  been  decidedly  incomplete,  and  here  I 
had  been  telling  of  it.  For  a  moment  I  was  in 
profound  distress.  Indeed,  mine  was  a  situation 
calculated  to  disurb  the  sang  froid  ot amuch  older 
man.  But  it  all  passed  off,  as,  by  a  merciful  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  the  most  awkward  thing 

win. 

I  excused  myself  as  soon  after  dinner  as  possi- 
ble, and  took  my  way  to  my  hotel.  As  I  walked 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  it  was  thus  I  com- 
muned with  myself: 

"  Viveur,  my  boy,  you  have  made  an  ass  of 
yourself.  You  have  been  something  more  even 
than  an  enfant  terrible.  But  you  will  profit  by 
the  experience.  You  will  never- again,  I  hope, 
employ  words  in  conversation  you  do  not  fully 
understand."  Viveur. 


A    Fashionable   Jlodiste. 

Her   Handsomely    Fitted-up  Rooms  at    121  Post    St. 

The  many  friends  and  customers  of  the  well- 
known  modiste,  Mrs.  K..  A.  Deering,  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  she  has  recently  moved  into 
the  new  building,  121  Post  Street,  over  O'Con- 
nor, Moffatt  ik  Co.'s  immense  dry  goods  store. 
Mrs.  Deering  has  long  been  identified  with  San 
Francisco,  and  her  customers  may  be  reckoned 
by  the  score,  all  of  whom  can  testily  to  the  excel- 
lent work  done  under  her  personal  supervision. 
Her  work  is  finished  off  in  the  most  approved 
style,  and  her  fitting  is  absolutely  perfect,  as  she 
has  a  most  superior  fitter  from  one  of  the  leading 
houses  of  Paris.  In  her  new  rooms,  which  are 
beautifully  arranged,  she  has  greater  accommo- 
dations and  more  sewing-women  employed.  Mrs. 
Deering  still  continues  her  commission  business 
on  the  same  terms  as  formerly;  that  is,  all  orders 
under  ten  dollars,  fifty  cents  to  purchasers,  and 
any  sum  over  that  free  of  charge.  Mrs.  Deering 
does  not  confine  herself  to  dress  goods  in  the  com- 
mission business,  but  purchases  furniture,  car- 
pets, or  anything  a  buyer  may  require,  her  facili- 
ties being  greatly  impioved  by  her  recent  removal. 

—  The  Metropolitan  Hall  is  the  most 
elegantly  arranged  and  upholstered  auditorium  in 
this  city.  Added  to  this,  its  unexampled  acous- 
tic properties  and  the  magnificent  organ  render 
this  hall  the  first  in  the  country. 


—  Decorative  Household  Art  Studio,  213 
Turk  Street.  Modeling  in  Clay,  Leather,  ana 
Wax;  Ebonizing,  Gilding,  and  Polishing;  Draw- 
ing, Crayon,  and  Ornamental  Needlework. 

.  ♦■  . 

—  Miss  Ellen  Coursen.  Thorough  in- 
struction  in  Vocal  Music.  Classes  in  Singing. 
Hall,  317  Powell  Street,  opposite  Union  Square. 

■  ♦  . 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist  S50  Mar- 
ket,  cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).  Office  hours, 
9  to  5.  _  ^  , 

— Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  will  do  away  with 
that  tired  feeling,  and  give  you  new  life  and  en- 
ergy-   _^_ 

—Thousands  of  testimonials  certify  to 
the  prompt  cure  of  all  bronchial  and  lung  affec- 
tions by  the  use  of  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral. 
.  ♦  . 

—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.D.S.,  126  Kearny  St.  (Thur- 
low  Block).     Laughing-gas.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


CAT    MUSIC. 
Specimen  of  Japanese  humorous  art,  by  T.  Yata,  artist  for  Ichi  Ban. 


Ichi  Ban  is  a  Free  Exhibition  of  the  Art  and  Manufactures  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  to 

which  all  are  welcome. 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  largest  and  most   comprehensive  collection  of  Japanese  Goods  in  the  world. 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  most  attractive  store  in  America. 

These  facts  are  indisputable. 


ORArVD    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Frederick  W.  Bert Lessee  and  Manager. 


MONDAY,  MARCH   10th,  1884. 

HER  MAJESTY'S  OPERA 
COMPANY, 

OVER    ONE    HUNDRED   STRONG,  for  a  season   of 
EIGHT  PERFORMANCES  ONLY,  under  the  per- 
sonal direction  of  Colonel  J.  H.  MAPLESON, 


REPERTOIRE    FOR    FIRST    WEEK— FOUR  PER- 
FORMANCES: 
Monday,  March  10th — 

n<n  i>i  i.AinniniooH, 

WithMme.  ETELKA  GERSTER  as  Lucia. 
Wednesday,  March  12th— 

ELIMR    D'AMORE, 

WithMme.  ETELKA  GERSTER  as  Adina. 
Friday,  March  14th — 

H1UOLETTO, 

WithMme.  NORDICA  as  Gil  da. 
Saturday,  15th — Grand   Gerster  Matinee,  Bellini's.  Opera, 
LA  SONKAMBL'LA, 

With  Mme.  ETELKA  GERSTER  as  Amtna. 
The  repertoire  of  Operas  for  the  second  week  (four  per- 
formances) will  be  published  later. 
Director  of  the  Music  and  Conductor,  Sigilor  Ardili. 

PRICES    OF    ADMISSION. 

Orchestra $5  00 

Parquet,  first  four  rows 5  00 

Parquet,  other  rows 4  00 

General  admission  all  over  the  house,  standing  room.   2  00 

Stage  Boxes from  $25  00  to  40  00 

Dress  Circle,  first  three  rows 5  00 

Dres;.  Circle,  other  rows 3  00 

Family  Circle,  reserved 2  00 

Gallery 1  00 

Mezzanine  Boxes 22  00 

Season  Tickets. 
Orchestra  and  first  rows  of  Parquet  and  Dress  Circle,  $32, 

making  a  difference  of  $1  on  each  single  ticket. 
Other  rows,  Parquet  and   Dress  Circle,  $28,   making  a  dif- 
ference of  $4  on  the  eight  tickets. 
Special  >otiee. 
The  sale  of  SEASON  TICKETS  will  commence  Sat- 
i"kdav,  March   i,  at   Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Music  Store, 
at  10  a.  m,  and  continue   Monday,  Tuesday,  and    Wednes- 
day, March  3d,  4th,  and  5th. 


HER   MAJESTY'S  OPERA  CO. 


Sfl'ECIAL    NOTICE. 


#Sf*  Full-dress  suits  for  these  Operas  can  be  had  at 
J.  COOPER'S  Tailoring  Establishment,  24  New  Mont- 
gomery Street. 

N.  B. — No  extra  charge  for  the  Patti  Opera  evenings. 


A    SPECIALTY. 

"INGLESIDE" 

MARRONS   GLACES. 


$1  PER  POUND. 

To  be  obtained  only  at  KOBERTS'S,  corner 
Polk  and  ilush  S«s.        Fresli  Dally. 


^OI*, 


PRIVATE  RESIDENCE 


Eleven  Rooms  and  Bath. 

All  Modern  Conveniences  North  side  of 
Vallejo  Street,  No.  3223.  Lot  68  feet  9 
inehes  by  137  feet  6  inches.  Large  Gar- 
ilen,  Srable,  and  Chicken  Honse.  Look 
at  the  place,  and  make  an  oiler. 


Bages] 


&5MMf$M. 


Southwest  cor.  of  Bush.    Established  1S77. 

PROF.  De  FILIPPE  ^continues  to  give  personal  in- 
struction in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  pract.cal 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
ions.    Apply  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  p.  m. 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns— Spring  Styles. 

Send   Stamp    for   Catalogue.      Agency,    124 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  BRESS  EErORM 
COKSET.  — The  Finest 
Corset  on  the  Coast. — 

Try  it,  and  you  will  like 
it. —  Glove-fitting,  graceful, 
comfortable,  "just  thething" 
for  stout  figures.  Bones  are 
SO  PLACED  THEY  WILL  NOT 
break.  Sold  by  us  for  the 
past  6  years  strictly  on  its 
merits.  Sent  to  any  address 
postpaid,  $3.00.  Will  ex- 
change if  it  does  not  fit.  In 
ordering,  send  a  tight  waist, 
hip,  and  bust  measure,  taken 
outside  of  your  dress.  Send 
for  illustrated  book  of  our 
Union  Under-Flannel s. 
Shoulder  Braces,  Corded 
Waists,  Hose  and  Skirt  Sup- 
porters, etc. — which  took  the 
first  prize  (a  silver  medal)  at 
the  late  Mechanics'  Fair — to 
the  only  Depot  for  these  goods. 

M.  H.  OBER  A  CO., 
Boston  Dress  Reform  Rooms, 
Established  1876.  ^26  Sutter  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


THE  BIGGEST  THING  OUT. 

Illustrated  Book  sent  free.     (New.)     E.  NASON  &. 
CO.,  120  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


1>IVI1>EM>    NOTICE. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  STANDARD  CONSOLIDATED 
MINING  COMPANY,  San  Francisco,  March  1,  1884.— 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above- 
named  company,  held  this  day,  Dividend  No.  65,  of 
Twenty-five  cents  (25c)  per  share,  was  declared,  payable 
on  Wednesday,  March  12,  1884,  at  the  office  in  this  city,  or 
at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  in  New  \ork. 
WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  20,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery  1 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SUPERIOR  TABLE  Water 

L:tf AHfEN  XHT*  SllN  418  SAE.ST. 
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RRMTtonald  prest 


'Capital  Stock 

'"$  1,000,000.00. 

Surplus  $    450,000.00. 

Resources  $3,778,077.80. 

fsan  Francisco,  Cal  Jan.  1,1884. 

All  matters  intrusted  to  our  care  will  be 
attended  to  with  promptness,  fidelity,  and  in  strict 
confidence.      B  a  McDoNALJJ,  hires''- 


C.    ADOLPHE     LOW    &    CO 
Commission  Merchants, 

San  Francisco. 

OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR  STREET. 
It9*  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. °t£S 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON. 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent  commercial  city  in  the 
world. 


H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

So.    309    SAKSO.HE    STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Mprcliants 

204  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 
Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 

A.  BARKER  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesale  Grocers, 

108  and  no  California  St.,  San   Francisco. 


K.  B.  WILLIAMS. 


.   CHESEBROUGH. 


WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

202  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co. ;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited ; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

GEORCE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  lsjji, 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION 

JIEKl'HAJTTS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 

39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Telephone 

No.  35. 

JOHN    BAMEL   &    CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in  Italian  Marble  and  Scotch  Granite 

MONUMENTS  AND  MANTELS, 

No.  421   Pine   Street,  between   Montgomery  and  Kearny, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SW  Manufacturers  of  Monuments,  Headstones,  Mantel- 
pieces, Plumbers*  Stones,  Table  and  Counter  Tops,  Impos- 
ng  Stones,  etc.,  at  lowest  cash  prices. 

CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

OFFICE,  3S5  MARKET  STREET. 

Works, Eighth  and  Rrannan  Streets. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President. 

I.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President. 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 

THE 

AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINERY, 

SAN   FRANCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOW  .1  CO.,  Agents. 

Office,  2o3  California  Street. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

Ami  Dealers  in  Gents'  Furnishing  Goods, 

415  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Ret.  California  A  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


Art -Painted,    Plain,    and    Olazcd 

TILES 

For   Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

311,  313,  315,  and  317TIarl£et  Street. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Manufacturing  Jewelers  and  Importers  of  FINE 
WATCHES,  DIAMONDS  AM)  OTHER  PRECIOUS 
STONES.        FRENCH    CLOCKS    AND    SILVERWARE. 

119    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


SOLE  AGENCY  FOR  THE 

HENRY  F.  MILLER 


(Factory  Boston,  Mass.)  and 


HEMME   &  LONG 

(Factory  corner  flay  and  Folk  Streets,  San  Francisco) 

AND  THE  TAYLOR  &  FARLEY  ORGANS. 
WOODWORTH,  SCHELL  &  CO. 

101   STOCKTON   ST.,  cor.  O'Farrell.         J.  B.  Curtis,  manager. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Mailed  Free  on  Application. 
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I  CHI     BAN 


WALL    PAPER, 

Artistic  Designs,  American,  French,  and  English.  Cornice  Poles  and 
Fixtures.  Sole  Agents  on  Pacific  Coast  for  EINCRIXSTA  WALTON, 
the  new  and  indestructible  Wall  Decoration.  Imitation  Stained 
and  Ground  Glass,  for  residences,  churches,  etc.  Frescoing  and 
Interior  Decorating  a  specialty. 

WINDOW    SHADES. 
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we  invite  all  electors  of  california,  oregon,  and 
Nevada,  who  read  the  Argonaut,  to  write  us  their 
choice  for  Presidential  and  Vice-Presidential  nom- 
inations by  the  National  Conventions  of  both  polit- 
ical parties.  We  shall  be  glad,  also,  if  reasons  for  the 
choice  be  embodied  in  the  communications.  The  infor- 
mation thus  obtained,  and  the  expression  of  opinions  in 
reference  to  candidates  and  the  policy  of  parties,  to  be 
open  to  such  use  as  we  may  deem  proper.  Real  names, 
with  postal  addresses,  desired.  Correspondence  marked 
"  confidential "  will  be  so  treated.  We  invite  this  corre- 
spondence with  a  special  object  and  for  a  useful  purpose. 
Any  number  of  signatures  may  be  attached  to  the  same 
letter  where  the  expressed  views  are  not  dissented  from  by 


any  signer.  Our  object  is  to  secure  such  an  expression  of 
intelligent  opinion  as  will  embody  the  honest  sentiments 
of  both  parties  upon  this  coast.  This  invitation  will  be 
held  open  until  the  meeting  of  the  National  Conventions. 
In  response  to  the  above  (which  invitation  we  shall  keep 
open  for  further  letters),  responses  are  pouring  in  upon  us 
from  all  parts  of  the  coast — extracts  from  which,  with  an 
analysis  of  the  vote,  we  shall  print,  in  order  to  give  dele- 
gates to  Chicago  some  indication  of  the  popular  choice 
for  Presidential  and  Vice-Presidential  nominees  by  both 

parties. 

— » — 

In  response  to  our  invitation,  asking  from  readers  of  the 
Argonaut  expressions  of  choice  for  Presidential  nomina- 
tions, we  are  receiving  from  ten  to  twenty  letters  everyday. 
We  should  receive  an  hundred.  Unless  friends  of  differ- 
ent candidates  shall  be  willing  to  trust  their  straws  to  the 
wind,  they  may  be  surprised  at  its  apparent  direction.  We 
have  received  enough  to  indicate  that  the  Presidential 
contest  will  be  marked  by  some  curious  and  eccentric 
phases.  If  we  receive  five  hundred  or  five  thousand  re- 
plies to  uur  inquiry  for  expressions  of  the  Presidential 
choice,  we  shall  assume  that  they  honestly  represent  the 
popular  will.  '  If  the  office-holders  scent  the  possibility  of 
advantage  in  this  direction,  by  indicating  their  prefer- 
ences, our  country  readers  must  not  blame  us  for  the  con- 
sequences of  their  own  neglect,  or  for  figures  that  may 

take  them  by  surprise. 

— ♦ 

The  political  incidents  of  the  week  are  significant.  The 
Democratic  State  Central  Committee,  which,  within  the 
year,  declared  it  unwise  and  impolitic  to  call  an  extra  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature,  has,  in  compliment  to  His  Excel- 
lency, indorsed  his  action,  six  members  dissenting.  The 
Democratic  County  Committee,  under  the  leadership  of 
Christopher  Buckley,  of  the  Alhambra  saloon,  has  ap- 
pointed seventeen  of  his  countrymen  to  instruct  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  how  to  suck  eggs.  The  Republican  State 
and  County  Committees  move  along  with  little  friction  and 
much  dignity,  assured  of  success  and  rejoiced  thereat.  A 
Republican  victory  achieved  at  the  Oakland  municipal 
election  retires  Mr.  J.  West  Martin  from  the  mayoralty, 
with  the  humiliation  of  a  defeat  that  is  partly  personal  and 
partly  political.  Of  the  chivalry  wing,  he  is  a  feather  of 
the  iridescent  tip — a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Railroad  Com- 
missioner Foote,  an  adviser  of  the  extra  session,  a  banker 
of  the  crime  de  la  crime,  he  was  badly  beaten.  The  result 
at  Sacramento  was  a  substantial  gain  for  the  Republican 
party ;  a  victory,  in  fact,  which  was  just  short  of  a  triumph- 
ant one.  The  Republicans  carried  Salinas,  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  the  incoming  tide  is  to  be  crested 
with  Republican  triumphs.  The  curious  and  suggestive 
events  of  the  week  are  the  nominations  made  by  the 
Democracy  to  fill  legislative  vacancies  for  the  extra  session. 
There  are  four  of  them,  and  they  are  all  chivs,  not  an 
Irishman  nor  Germanlander,  not  a  Northemman  nor 
copperheader,  has  had  a  smell  of  the  funeral  baked  meats. 
Northern  men,  the  darling  Irish,  and  the  ever  cherished 
adopted  fellow-citizens  are  not  permitted  to  even  cry  at  the 
funeral.  We  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  Chris, 
Mack,  Pat,  Dennis,  Max,  Hans,  Michael,  Bryan,Carl,  Fritz, 
Moses,  Samuel,  Jonathan,  John,  and  the  others,  that  in  the 
county  of  Solano  the  candidate  of  the  Democracy  for  the 
Assembly  is  Mr.  Dozier,  from  the  sunny  South-land;  that 
Mr.  J.  W.  Breckinridge,  of  the  county  of  Merced,  is  Mr.  J. 
W.  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky;  that  Mr.  J.  L.  Fisher,  of  El 
Dorado,  is  guiltless  of  birth  in,  or  sympathy  for,  that  part 
of  Yankee-land  which  desolated  the  South  under  the 
hypocritical  pretense  of  thinking  slavery  wrong  and  a 
union  of  States  desirable.  The  last  and  most  honorable, 
and  to  us  the  most  surprising  nomination,  is  that  of  the 
Hon.  William  T.  Wallace  for  the  Assembly.  The  Hon. 
ex-Chief-Justice  demonstrates  his  loyalty  to  the  Demo- 
cracy by  the  most  marvelous  of  self-sacrifices.  Having 
been  defeated  in  nomination  for  Congress  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  Sumner,  there  was  left  only  one  possibility  of  a 
more  supreme  humiliation,  and  that  chance  Mr.  Wallace 


has  given  himself  by  becoming  the  nominee  of  Chris 
Buckley  for  the  Legislature.  Our  advise  to  Samuel  Til- 
den,  Horatio  Seymour,  and  Judge  Wallace,  is  that  they  all 
go  to  some  new  territory  and  grow  up  with  the  country, 
so  that,  upon  its  admission  as  a  State,  they  may  get  some- 
thing. We  suggest  Alaska.  -  We  further  suggest  the  call- 
ing of  a  mass  meeting  of  Hibernians  at  Irish-American 
Hall,  on  Saint  Patrick's  Day,  to  confirm  the  chivalry  nom- 
inations.   The  gray  above  the  green. 


Certain  anonymous  defenders  and  apologists  for  our 
minister  at  Berlin  charge  us  with  something  of  personal 
prejudice  against  Mr.  Sargent.  We  admit  that  in  discuss- 
ing political  questions  concerning  Germany  we  find  it  very 
difficult  to  keep  out  of  sight  the  contempt  we  entertain  for 
the  representative  of  the  American  hog  whom  the  accident 
of  politics  has  made  its  plenipotentiary  at  a  foreign  court. 
Our  respect  for  the  hog  of  our  country  remains  unimpaired. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  forget  or  ignore  that  disgraceful 
past  party  history  of  our  State  in  which  Mr.  Sargent  took 
such  prominent  part.  If,  from  our  shameful  party  in- 
trigues; from  Gorham  and  Carr,  and  their  nasty  bargains, 
from  the  navy  pay  office,  its  felonies  and  frauds;  from  the 
navy  yard  at  Mare  Island,  its  sham  contractors  and  fraud- 
ulent contracts,  its  election  frauds  and  tape-worm  tickets; 
from  the  mint,  and  its  former  irregularities,  we  could  dis- 
associate Mr.  Sargent;  if  we  could  forget  the  vindictive 
and  cowardly  political  vendetta  against  the  writer  by  Sar- 
gent, his  pals  and  confederates,  who,  while  we  were  en- 
gaged in  exposing  their  political  crimes,  threatened  us  with 
penitentiary  gates  ajar  and  stalking  wardens — we  should  be 
more  willing  to  turn  that  other  cheek  of  bronze,  and  ask 
him  to  again  smite  it.  Our  Christian  temper  fails  us  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  dishonorable  politics  of  Mr.  Sargent, 
his  disingenuous  methods,  and  his  blackguard  associates. 
Mr.  Sargent  was  a  good  printer  and  a  good  Baptist.  He  is 
temperate  and  studious.  He  is  uncultured,  irascible,  ill- 
tempered,  narrow-minded,  small-headed,  ungrateful,  and 
vindictive.  He  made,  in  some  respects,  a  most  excellent 
member  of  Congress.  Wherever  industry,  zeal,  and  un- 
tiring legs  could  make  up  for  the  want  of  genius  and  the 
lack  of  brains,  he  was  a  success.  He  is  a  self-made  man, 
and  we  are  glad  of  it,  because  we  love  God  and  admire 
the  works  of  his  creation.  All  the  same,  it  was  a  mistake 
to  send  this  small-brained,  narrow-minded,  uncultured 
man,  of  iritable  temper,  without  money  and  with  parsimo- 
nious habits,  uneducated  in  the  German  language,  and 
without  the  amenities  which  fit  him  for  the  better  society 
which  at  Berlin,  as  at  all  courts,  is  the  diplomatic  one.  To 
us  here  who  know  him,  it  is  not  in  the  least  surprising  that 
this  kind  of  American  politician  should  not  have  been 
a  success  at  the  Court  of  the  Hohenzollern ;  that  he 
should  not  have  been  welcomed  to  the  inner  diplomatic 
circle,  where  only  gentlemen  find  entrance ;  that  he  should 
not  have  found  congenial  companionship  in  the  society  of 
the  men  of  noble  birth,  fortune,  and  scholarship  who  sur- 
round the  imperial  throne  of  Germany.  It  is  perhaps  not 
altogether  surprising  that  the  great  prince,  who,  through 
fire  and  blood,  the  storm  of  battle  and  the  diplomacy  of 
courts,  had  united  the  German  states,  principalities, 
duchies,  and  free  cities,  and  consolidated  them  into  a 
great  imperial  power,  should  not  yearn  for  the  companion- 
ship of  the  American  ambassador.  It  is  not  perhaps  sur- 
prising that  Prince  Bismarck — charged  with  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  empire,  its  protection  from  foreign  foes  and 
domestic  dissensions;  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
Germany's  national  progress,  the  maintenance  of  imperial 
power,  the  building  up  of  German  commerce,  the  exten- 
tion  of  Germany's  colonial  empires,  the  preservation  of 
friendly  relations  with  Russia  and  Austria;  watching  Al- 
sace and  Lorraine — should  find  no  time  for  personal  asso- 
ciation with  Mr.  Sargent.  Perhaps,  without  lowering  the 
flag  of  our  country,  we  may  admit  that  he  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  discuss  with  him  the  question  of  American  pork,  or 
spend  much  breath  over  the  rights  of  those  persons  who 
fled  from  Germany  to  escape  military  duty,  and  sneaked 
back  to  evade  the  duties  they  owed  their  fatherland,  un- 
der protection  of  an  American  treaty,  in  the  disguise  and 
under  the  false  claim  of  American  citizenship 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


gent,  as  American  minister,  is  entitled  to  the  respect  due 
his  position.  It  will  be  accorded  him  by  the  German 
premier  and  the  German  court.  They  understand  the 
amenities  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  and  will  fully  accord 
them  to  the  accredited  representative  of  the  American 
Republic.  There  need  be  no  fear  in  this  direction.  There 
will  no  war  grow  out  of  the  Herr  Lasker  controversy.  It 
was  an  impertinent  piece  of  demagogism  on  the  part  of 
Congress,  for  which  Sargent  is  not  responsible.  Ex-Sen- 
ator Sargent  is  now  in  his  true  and  natural  element.  He 
is  in  a  muss.  He  is  in  the  newspapers,  and  nothing  will 
delight  him  more  than  to  know  that  he  is  the  object  of 
observation.  He  will  not  be  recalled,  and  under  fire, 
ought  not  to  be.  When  a  few  months  have  passed,  he 
will  resign;  he  will  return  to  California,  and  become  a 
village  oracle,  or  a  country  Cincinnatus.  He  will  adorn 
private  life  with  his  many  virtues.  He  will  be  a  shin- 
ing light  in  the  Baptist  Church.  He  will  lead  a  life  of 
moral  rectitude,  and  die  in  the  hope  of  blissful  immor- 
tality. 

■     • 

Walter  M.  Leman  has  delivered  a  lecture  in  San  Fran- 
cisco upon  the  drama  and  the  stage — doubtless  an  inter- 
esting one,  as  the  lecturer  is  a  gentleman  of  wide  informa- 
tion and  large  practical  experience.  He  asserts — as  do  all 
actors,  and  indeed  all  clergymen  and  others  who  under- 
take to  defend  the  profession  —  that  its  tendency  is  to 
advance  morals  and  to  elevate  the  general  tone  of  society. 
If  this  is  so — and  we  are  not  controverting  the  proposition 
— if  it  is  so,  we  beg,  most  respectfully,  to  inquire  why  it  is 
that  so  many  men  and  women  who  follow  this  profession 
are  so  unmistakably  immoral  and  depraved?  Why  is  it 
that  in  this  profession  the  marriage  relation  is  so  lightly  es- 
teemed, so  frequently  ignored,  and  is  so  almost  uniformly 
an  unhappy  one  ?  Upon  what  other  class  of  business  men 
does  a  financial  obligation  sit  more  lightly,  or  to  whom  the 
forfeiture  of  contract  gives  less  inconvenience  ?  We  would 
be  pleased  to  be  informed  by  those  who  think  the  dramatic 
art  elevating  in  its  moral  tone,  why  it  is  that  the  most  sen- 
sational of  vile  novels — French  and  other — are  so  often 
dramatized?  How  is  it  that  a  nasty  story  of  deception 
and  intrigue,  in  which  all  the  domestic  proprieties  are  vio- 
lated, all  moral  ideas  turned  into  jest,  and  all  sense  of 
honorable  conduct  made  ridiculous,  can  elevate  or  im- 
prove? What  induces  old  baldheads  to  sit  in  the  front  or- 
chestra seats  at  ballet  or  pantomime  ?  Are  dramatic  repre- 
sentations in  Paris,  as  a  rule,  so  adapted  that  they  will  please 
the  demi-monde  or  the  moral  monde?  In  San  Francisco  is 
the  audience  that  attends  the  better  order  of  theatrical  rep- 
resentations a  purer  or  a  better  class,  of  more  elevated  tone 
or  better  morals,  than  the  class  that  stays  away?  Are  the 
male  habitues  of  the  theatre  better  citizens  than  the  class 
of  business  men  and  gentlemen  who  stay  at  home  o'  nights  ? 
As  to  the  idle  young  men  who  crowd  the  corridors  of  our 
places  of  amusement,  who  part  their  hair  in  the  middle, 
swing  bamboos,  dress  as  dudes,  and  insult  with  offensive 
stare  respectable  women — are  they  as  moral  or  as  decent 
as  the  average  student,  clerk,  or  mechanic  who  minds  his 
own  business  and  works  for  a  living?  Is  the  little  smirking, 
brazen-faced  dudelet,  who  thinks  it  not  improper  or  im- 
modest to  exchange  signals  with  an  overgrown  and  unde- 
veloped hoodlum,  improved  by  the  afternoon  matinee? 
How  does  the  average  actor  in  star  or  stock  engagements 
compare  in  morals,  deportment,  habits,  and  tastes  with 
the  gentlemen  of  other  professions? — how  the  "ladies" 
of  the  stage  with  other  ladies?  How  does  the  employee 
of  the  theatre — the  usher,  super,  ballet,  chorus,  male  or 
female  —  compare  with  the  young  mechanics  and  the 
young  women  who  work  for  hire  at  other  pursuits?  If 
we  might  indulge  in  speculation  as  to  the  tendency  of  the 
dramatic  art,  is  it  advancing  the  higher  and  better  qual- 
ities of  the  human  mind,  elevating  men's  morals,  and  mak- 
ing mankind  more  serviceable  to  man?  Might  we  not 
inquire  whether  the  present  literature  of  the  stage  is  in  any 
proper  sense  comparable  with  the  dramatic  literature  of 
the  past?  Why  is  it  that  what  is  known  as  the  legitimate 
drama — the  work  of  Shakespeare,  Moliere,  Racine,  Cor- 
neille,  Ben  Jonson,  Goldsmith,  Sheridan,  and  others — is 
giving  way  to  the  light  and  insufferable  trash  of  Boucicault, 
George  R.  Sims,  Herman  Merrivale,  Zola,  Sardou,  Dumas, 
and  others?  Why  is  it  necessary  to  so  adorn  and  orna- 
ment the  theatre  to  make  it  attractive  except  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency  of  the  intellectual  part?  What  relation 
has  the  spectacular  and  sensational  exhibition  to  morals, 
or  the  whole  business  to  persons  of  cultivated  intelligence  ? 
There  are  wide  differences  of  opinion  among  persons  of 
intelligence  and  liberal  thought  as  to  the  moral  influence 
of  the  stage.  Society  of  the  better  class  is  beginning  to 
seriously  ask  itself  what  is  the  tendency  of  this  dramatic 
machine,  and  whether  it  will  not  be  well  to  put  on  the 
brakes  somewhat  as  it  goes  down  the  grade?  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  in  the  nation  of  the  oldest  civilization  the 
profession  of  the  player  is  regarded  as  at  the  bottom,  the 
very  lowest  and  most  despised  of  all  professions,  and  that 
in  China  females  are  never  employed  in  dramatic  repre- 
sentation. 


To  the  Englishman,  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Egypt;  to 
the  Frenchman,  the  existing  condition  of  things  in  Anam 
or  Algeria;  to  the  German,  whether  Bismarck  will  turn 
the  American  hog  out  of  Berlin;  to  the  Irish,  whether  they 
will  secure  land  reform;  to  the  Russian,  how  he  will 
subdue  Nihilism — are  all  important  and  absorbing  ques- 
tions. But  to  the  citizen  of  California  the  leading  ques- 
tion, and  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  is  whether  the 
conspiracy  hatched  among  the  chivalry  Democrats  for  the 
purpose  of  working  out  political  and  personal  results,  by 
reason  of  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  shall  succeed 
or  not.  If  from  this,  to  the  termination  of  the  extra  session 
of  the  Legislature,  the  Argonaut  shall  devote  itself  some- 
what at  length  to  the  discussion  of  railroad  questions,  we 
think  our  readers  will  appreciate  our  motives.  And  by  this 
we  do  not  mean  to  hint  at  the  danger  of  their  questioning 
our  honesty  in  this  direction.  None  but  the  vulgarly  dis- 
honest and  cowardly  ever  insinuate  what  they  have  not 
the  courage  to  assert.  Upon  railroad  and  all  other  ques- 
tions, intelligent  minds  may  honestly  differ.  Railroad 
corporations,  like  all  other  persons  in  possession  of  great 
power,  are  liable  to  abuse  it.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the 
railroad  magnates  have  not  in  all  respects  placed  themselves 
above  criticism.  It  may  be  admitted  that  they  have  done 
those  things  they  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  have  left 
undone  many  things  they  ought  to  have  done.  It  may  be 
admitted  that,  as  they  are  human,  they  are  not  innocent 
of  all  of  the  sins  to  which  humanity  is  incident.  To  those 
holding  the  affirmative  of  this  issue,  we  leave  the  state- 
ment and  the  argument  that  they  have  abused  or  misused 
their  power.  For  the  defense,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
assert  that  the  railroad  builders  have  been,  during  all  their 
California  lives,  men  of  average  respectability;  that  they 
have  not  been  conspicuous  as  enemies  to  the  communities 
in  which  they  have  resided;  and  that  they  have  demon- 
strated by  their  acts  the  possession  of  enterprise,  energy, 
and  great  business  capacity.  It  may,  we  think,  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  no  portion  of  our  country  more  in 
need  of  railroad  communication  than  this  distant  coast ; 
that  there  was  no  part  of  our  country's  domain  so  inviting 
in  every  respect,  so  sparsely  populated,  so  unoccupied  and 
unused.  There  were  vast  plains,  valleys,  and  mountain 
sides,  almost  valueless  because  of  remoteness  from  the 
great  centres  of  industry;  lands  fair  and  fertile  as  the  sun 
ever  shone  upon,  lying  at  waste  and  uncultivated,  because 
of  the  fact  that  grain  and  fruits,  grown  and  gathered,  would 
not  pay  for  the  cost  of  their  transportation  to  market. 
Where  now  are  farmers'  homes,  and  homes  of  inde- 
pendent wealth  and  comfort,  less  than  twenty  years  ago 
was  desolation.  Over  fields,  now  enclosed  and  cultivated, 
bending  with  grain;  over  garden  spots  and  orchards  sur- 
rounding happy  firesides,  there  once  roamed  wild  and  worth- 
less Spanish  herds.  Where  now  flourish  prosperous  vil- 
lages, there  were  then  no  inhabitants.  What  then  were 
dull  and  thriftless  hamlets  and  missions,  are  now  thriving 
towns.  What  then  were  thriving  towns,  are  now  busy, 
prosperous  cities,  centres  and  marts  of  trade.  It  may,  we 
think,  be  conceded  that  all  this — we  modify  the  expression, 
much  of  this — is  attributable  to  the  railroads.  We  think 
we  may  assert  that  there  is  no  locality — not  one — in  all  the 
State  which  has  not  been  advantaged  by  railroad  building; 
that  there  is  not  a  business  man — not  one — in  all  the  com- 
munity who  has  been  made  poorer  by  the  enterprise  of 
railroad  construction.  We  assert,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco  there  have  been 
added  not  less  than  an  hundred  thousand  people,  to  its 
property  value  an  hundred  millions,  to  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  farm  lands  and  villages  an  hundred  millions 
more.  To  the  counties  of  Los  Angeles,  San  Bernardino, 
Kern  and  Tulare  there  has  been  given  a  prosperity  which, 
without  railroads,  was  to  them  forever  impossible.  The  two 
hundred  millions  expended  by  railroad  corporations  has 
been  generously  done.  They  have  generously  paid  for  labor. 
It  is  a  notable  fact  that,  while  strikes  and  riots  have  char- 
acterized Eastern  and  European  managements,  while  com- 
plaints have  gone  up  from  railroad  workers  of  inadequate 
compensation,  over-work,  and  over-length  of  hours,  in  all 
other  States  and  countries,  against  their  management  in 
this  State  there  has  been  no  complaint.  From  the  time 
when  Governor  Stanford  with  spade  of  steel  turned  the  first 
sod  at  Sacramento,  through  winter  storms  and  snow  bat- 
tles in  the  Sierras,  through  scorching  suns  in  desert  passes, 
down  to  this  Sabbath  day  of  writing,  when  three  thousand 
laborers  are  toiling  to  repair  the  disasters  of  flood  and 
wreck  of  road,  there  have  been  no  labor  complaints.  From 
the  twelve  thousand  workers  now  engaged  in  office  and 
shop,  on  engine  and  truck,  there  are  no  complaints. 
Ample  pay  and  generous  usage  is  the  rule  of  the  Central 
and  Southern  Pacific  managements.  Their  schedule  is  the 
standard  to  which  the  pay-roll  of  all  other  transportation 
companies  must  conform.  The  rate  of  wages  maintained 
by  the  railroad  companies  is  the  standard  rate  of  wages 
for  all  the  industries  of  the  State.  The  intelligent  labor 
interest  which  depends,  not  only  upon  direct  railroad  em- 
ployment, but  which  finds  occupation  from  industries  in- 
cidental to  railroad  building  and  operation,  is  not  unmind- 


ful of  these  facts.  Hence  it  is,  that,  from  the  time  oi 
the  glittering  blade  which  turned  the  primal  sod,  fol- 
lowed by  generous  cheers  for  the  successful  completion 
of  a  great  national  work,  on  that  day  so  auspiciously 
inaugurated,  down  to  the  present  hour,  there  has  been  no 
conflict  between  railroad  wealth  and  honest  labor.  From 
the  workshop  and  the  toiler  there  has  gone  out  against 
them  no  complaint. 

• 

And  yet  to-day  we  hear  a  clamor  against  railroads  which 
dins  upon  our  ears  with  the  deafening  rattle  of  a  summer 
hail-storm.  We  stand  in  the  presence  of  so  great  a  crisis 
that  the  exigency  of  the  situation  demands  the  convening 
of  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature ;  demands  the  change 
of  our  organic  law  by  half  a  score  of  amendments  to  the 
Constitution;  demands  the  impeachment,  disgrace,  and 
removal  of  two  Democratic  Railroad  Commissioners,  who, 
up  to  the  time  of  their  election,  had  been  regarded  as  hon- 
orable men  and  gentlemen;  demands  that  the  fixing  of 
fares  and  freights  be  made  again  the  subject  of  legislative 
controversy;  demands  the  expenditure  of  so  much  money 
from  the  State  treasury  for  mileage,  per  diem,  special  com- 
missions, stationery,  and  other  expenses  as  a  Democratic 
Legislature  may  be  content  to  disburse.  The  Governor  of 
the  State,  in  a  document  of  the  most  remarkable  charac- 
ter, under  the  advice  of  a  minority  wing  of  his  own  party, 
in  the  personal  interest  of  a  few  individuals  of  that  minor- 
ity, has  called  an  extra  session.  He  has  done  it  at  the 
bidding  of  a  faction — the  faction  controlled  by  the  Exam- 
iner, the  Examiner  owned  by  Mr.  George  Hearst.  Mr. 
George  Hearst  desires  to  go  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States;  another  gentleman  from  the  South  desires  to  be 
made  Governor;  another,  also  from  the  South,  desires  to 
become  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  These  toads, 
sitting  at  the  Executive  ear,  have  persuaded  him  to  forget 
that  these  are  the  very  men  who  are  responsible  in  a  large 
degree  for  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  which  they  now 
seek  to  amend;  they  consented,  following  the  wise  prece- 
dents of  twenty-two  other  States,  that  the  regulation  of  fares 
and  freights  should  be  taken  from  the  Legislature  and  en- 
trusted to  a  special  commission.  There  is  no  man,  we 
think,  in  either  party,  not  influenced  by  personal  or  pas- 
sionate feelings,  who  does  not  think  this  extra  session  of 
the  Legislature  unnecessary,  and  who  does  not  believe 
that  the  proposed  needful  Constitutional  amendments  and 
legislation  might  not  have  been  deferred  until  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  Legislature.  The  first  pretext  to  call  an 
extra  session  was  to  impeach  and  remove  Carpenter  and 
Humphreys.  The  second  was,  by  some  process,  to  en- 
force the  collection  of  railroad  taxes.  That  was  removed 
by  the  voluntary  payment  of  all  taxes  assessed  against  the 
railroads.  In  order  that  there  might  not  be  even  the 
shadow  of  an  honest  pretext,  the  railroad  attorneys  agreed 
to  consent,  by  stipulation  of  record  in  the  railroad  cases, 
to  make  these  payments  on  account,  leaving  the  questions 
of  penalties  and  interests  to  the  decision  of  the  courts,  and 
further  agreed  by  stipulation  to  so  advance  the  cases  upon 
the  calendar  of  the  court  as  to  have  a  speedy  decision. 
Most  of  the  counties  interested  consented.  It  met  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney-General.  It  met  the  approval  of 
all  business  men  and  tax-payers.  Not  one  in  one  hundred 
of  the  intelligent  tax-payers  did  not  recognize  in  this  a  fair 
and  honorable  concession  by  the  railroads.  It  met  the  ap- 
proval of  all  the  independent  press,  of  a  large  number  of 
Democratic  journals,  and  a  majority  of  the  most  influential 
and  respectable  of  Democratic  party  leaders.  It  com- 
manded the  assent  of  the  Chronicle,  which  journal  cham- 
pioned the  Constitutional  Convention,  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, and  has  been  the  uncompromising  opponent  of  the 
railroad  from  the  day  of  the  Sand-lot  until  now.  It  met 
the  approval  of  all  except  a  little  squad  of  disgruntled 
chivalry  Democrats  composing  the  ring  which  surrounds 
the  Examiner,  whose  proprietor  would  go  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  What  for,  God  only  knows.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  declare,  not  only  that  this  extra  session  is 
unnecessary,  but  that  its  call  is  in  opposition  both  to  the 
wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  people  and  to  a  majority  of  the 
Democratic  party.  It  is  not  called  at  the  demand  of  any 
responsible  class  of  respectable  citizens,  nor  upon  the  re- 
quest of  any  prominent  interest  in  the  State.  The  Demo- 
cratic State  Central  Committee  has  declared  it  unwise  and 
inexpedient.  None  of  the  more  prominent  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  party  have  allowed  their  names  to  be  con- 
nected with  it,  and  we  now  recall  no  single  person  of  prom- 
inence in  the  State,  farmer,  merchant,  manufacturer,  or 
professional  man ,  who  is  willing  to  stand  forth  and  announce 
himself  as  the  champion  of  this  movement;  but  hun- 
dreds of  prominent  and  influential  business  Democrats 
have  registered  their  protest  against  it.  The  real  cause 
of  this  call  we  believe  to  be  the  desperate  effort  of  a 
small  minority  of  ambitious  chivs  to  make  false  political 
issues,  by  which  they  may  force  themselves  to  prominent 
party  leadership,  in  order  to  secure  offices  which  they  are 
unworthy  to  hold  and  incompetent  to  fill.  The  means  re- 
sorted to  by  these  men  and  the  allies  used  by  them  are 
characteristic.    With  the  Sand-lot,  in  the  time  of  the  Irish. 
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rebellion,  was  allied  the  Honorable  Bilks.  With  the  more 
ignorant  and  vicious  of  the  Irish  were  united  the  more 
seedy  and  needy  of  the  Confederate  brigadiers,  colonels, 
and  majors  who  achieved  titles  without  danger  in  the 
slave-holders'  rebellion.  The  same  disgraceful  liaison  con- 
tinues. The  same  insolent  threats  are  now  being  put  forth 
from  the  same  cowardly  sources.  The  same  frothy  coun- 
try journals  are  breathing  the  same  buncombe  threats. 
From  the  same  cowardly  pen  and  throat  goes  up  the  same 
unmeaning  menace  of  rope  and  scaffold.  A  lobby  is  to  be 
organized  to  overawe  the  lobby;  anti-railroad  bullies  are  to 
be  invited  to  the  capital  from  town  and  county,  to  pro- 
tect railroad-phobists  from  being  influenced  to  impartial 
and  honest  legislation.  The  County  Committee  of  the 
County  of  San  Francisco,  under  the  leadership  of  Christo- 
pher Buckley,  Esquire,  by  resolution  proposed  by  Mr. 
Buckley,  has  chosen  a  committee  of  seventeen,  one  of 
which  is  Mr.  Christopher  Buckley,  to  confer  with  like 
prominent  Democrats  as  to  the  extra  session.  Mr.  Buckley, 
of  the  County  Committee,  and  Mr.  Fogarty,  its  president, 
favor  the  call  for  an  extra  session,  and  support  the  Gov- 
ernor. These  politicians,  from  the  top  of  Pisgah,  are 
holding  up  the  hands  of  the  political  Moses,  as  he  over- 
looks the  promised  land  of  a  Democratic  administration, 
overflowing  with  the  honey  of  office  and  the  wine  of  plun- 
der. Perhaps  the  simile  may  hold  good,  and  Governor 
Stoneman,  like  Moses,  never  reach  the  coveted  land;  and 
that  David  S.  Terry  may  be  the  Joshua  who  succeeds 
him.  To  show  the  kind  of  allies  working  with  the  chivs. 
we  take  the  liberty  to  drag  from  the  unveiled  obscurity  of 
their  private  lives  the  following-named  Irish  and  other 
adopted  citizens,  who,  with  Christopher  Buckley,  Es- 
quire, compose  the  committee.  We  leave  our  readers  to 
guess  which,  if  any  one  of  them,  is  native-born;  which,  if 
any  one,  pays  taxes;  and  what  proportion  of  them  are  con- 
nected with  the  gin  industry  for  their  subsistence.  If  we 
gave  the  names  of  all  of  them  who  hold  office,  or  want  office, 
or  have  held  office,  we  would  name  all  but  one  man.  The 
following  "  gentlemen  " — see  Examiner — compose  the 
committee  of  consulting  statesmen :  Charles  Callahan,  J. 
J.  Kenny,  W.  G.  Burke,  J.  J.  Flaherty,  Christopher  A. 
Buckley,  Samuel  Newman,  M.  J.  Kelly,  J.  Rafferty,  J. 
Calbert,  J.  F"lynn,  T.  Cunningham,  Moses  Waterman, 
S.  McKee,  T.  O'Brien,  J.  Leggett,  James  Quinne,  and 
John  Whalen.  Mr.  Fogarty  is  also  a  member,  by  virtue 
of  being  president  of  the  committee.  We  would  be  very 
much  pleased  to  see  this  squad  of  curb-stone  statesmen 
call  together  at  Piatt's  Hall  such  men  as  Judge  Hager, 
Joseph  Hoge,  William  T.  Coleman,  the  Hon.  John  Boggs, 
the  Hon.  Robert  Watt,  John  Q.  Brown,  Samuel  Wilson, 
and  hundreds  of  others,  the  leading  Democratic  business 
men  and  farmers,  the  president  and  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Board  of  Trade,  Corn  Exchange, 
and  Mechanics'  Institute,  United  States  Senator  Farley, 
and  State  Senator  McCarthy  and  others,  to  instruct  them 
in  the  attitude  which  the  Democratic  party  should,  by  leg- 
islation and  constitutional  amendment,  assume  toward  the 
business  industries  of  the  State.  We  should  be  pleased  to 
know  what  advice  Mr.  Rafferty  would  give  the  Grangers, 
or  Moses  Waterman  the  mechanics,  or  Mr.  Quinne  or  Mr. 
Whalen  the  merchants  and  manufacturers,  in  reference  to 
the  political  duties  as  American  citizens.  We  would  be 
pleased  to  know  just  what  directions  Mr.  Buckley  would 
give  Judge  Wallace  and  ex-Governor  Johnson.  This  is 
like  teaching  one's  grandmother  to  suck  eggs. 

But  this  business  is  too  serious  for  badinage.  There  is 
danger  that  if  this  squad  of  Democratic  malcontents  are 
permitted,  against  the  better  judgment  of  the  better  men 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  the  united  opinion  of  all  re- 
spectable men  in  the  Republican  party,  to  raise,  under 
guise  of  anti-monopoly,  this  false  issue,  and  again  drag 
into  the  arena  of  legislation  this  railroad  question,  so  pro- 
lific of  strife,  so  impossible  to  adjust,  and  so  wisely  trans- 
ferred to  a  separate  tribunal,  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
State  will  be  injuriously  affected.  This  agitation  comes  at 
an  unfortunate  time.  The  State  is  prospering  beyond  any 
former  period  of  its  existence.  It  is  just  recovering  from 
the  blow  struck  it  by  the  unholy  alliance  of  Bilk  and 
Sand-lot,  under  which  it  reeled,  under  which  its  industries 
were  paralyzed,  and  under  which  its  property  values  shrank 
by  millions.  The  State  was  never  more  prosperous  in  all 
its  parts  and  in  all  its  industries  than  now.  Since  the 
adoption  of  this  Constitution  and  the  withdrawal,  or 
promised  withdrawal,  of  railroads  from  politics,  hundreds 
of  miles  of  rail  have  been  laid  in  this  State.  The  South- 
ern road,  connecting  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  with  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  has  been  completed;  and  we  are  united 
with  San  Diego  and  Guaymas  by  direct  rail.  Only  this 
week  the  steel  bands  have  been  joined  which  unite  us  in 
commercial  wedlock  with  the  capital  of  our  sister  repub- 
lic of  Mexico,  with  her  ten  millions  of  inhabitants.  Let 
our  business  men,  producers,  merchants,  and  manufactur- 
ers consider  that  except  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
there  would  be  no  business  connection  between  the  City 
or  States  of  Mexico  and  the  State  of  California.    Letthem 


contemplate  the  possibilities  of  this  developing  trade,  and 
reflect  how  far  it  is  wise  to  allow  the  railroad  to  be  ham- 
pered with  the  burden  of  a  protracted  and  vexatious  polit- 
ical contest.  The  contest  is  assuredly  untimely  just  at 
present,  when  the  same  magnificent  storms  which  had 
brought  gladness  and  rejoicing  to  the  heart  of  every  citi- 
zen, and  given  us  promise  of  abundant  harvest,  have  so 
wrecked  and  ruined  railway  property  as  to  cost  a  vast 
amount  of  money  for  its  repair.  Can  any  intelligent  and 
honest  man,  not  blinded  by  passion  or  prejudice,  doubt  in 
what  direction  lie  the  material  interests  of  this  State,  and 
who  are  its  best  friends — railroad-builders  or  politicians — 
when  it  sees  the  railroad-builders  in  glen  and  canon,  in 
desert  and  on  the  mountain,  fighting  snows,  and  floods, 
and  land-slides,  to  restore  the  broken  communication  to 
mails,  passengers,  and  merchandise.  Contrast  these  men, 
disbursing  millions  to  honest  labor,  with  the  contemptible 
band  of  party  nobodies  who,  with  their  arms  elbow- 
deep  in  the  treasury,  are  fighting  under  a  false  issue  and 
false  banner,  to  make  a  United  States  Senator  of  a  nobody 
with  money  and  lacking  brains,  and  other  ciphers  who 
would  make  themselves  governor,  judges,  and  State  and 
county  officials,  in  order  to  live  in  idleness  off  men  who 
toil.  This  appeal  of  party  demagogues  for  an  expression 
of  sympathy  from  ward  clubs,  cross-road  cliques,  and 
court-house  politicians  ought  to  be  answered  by  a  counter- 
appeal  to  the  honest  business  men  of  the  State.  Let  every 
organization  of  wealth  and  labor  give  expression  upon  this 
question  of  dragging  railroads  into  the  Legislature  only  for 
purposes  of  blackmail.  Let  every  chamber  of  commerce, 
board  of  trade,  stock  exchange,  mechanics'  institute, 
farmers'  grange,  or  laborers'  league  meet,  discuss,  intelli- 
gently consider,  and  deliberately  determine  whether  this 
Democratic  minority  faction  shall  be  permitted  to  open 
the  wounds — now  healed — from  which,  in  their  first  inflic- 
tion, we  suffered  so  much.  This  is  not,  and  ought  not  to 
be,  a  political  question.  It  is  important,  but  not  political. 
It  involves,  by  the  establishment  of  a  false  business  princi- 
ple, questions  important  to  all  business  men,  and  all  who 
own  property.  No  one  who  does  not  live  by  other  than 
legitimate  industry  can  afford  to  ignore  it.  Of  course,  all 
the  threats  of  journals  and  persons  about  suppressing  the 
expression  of  public  opinion,  or  the  expression  of  private 
opinions  by  private  persons,  or  any  threat  intended  to  pre- 
vent anybody  from  going  to  the  city  of  Sacramento  during 
the  extra  session,  in  any  capacity,  is  the  idle  rant  of  cow- 
ardly and  irresponsible  idiots.  A  brave  man  would  not 
threaten  violence,  and  a  gentleman  would  not  think  of  it 
as  a  means  of  promoting  or  preventing  legislative  action. 
The  suggestion  of  violence  stinks  of  dynamite. 

Nor  is  this  question  one  which  alone  concerns  the  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  Pacific  roads,  or  the  men  who  manage 
and  direct  them.  It  concerns  others,  thousands  of  others, 
who  own  their  stocks  and  bonds.  It  concerns  every  other 
railroad  and  transportation  company  upon  the  coast;  the 
steam  lines  which  operate  between  our  ports  and  China; 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  Australia,  and  the  coast  from  Alaska 
to  Panama.  It  concerns  all  the  lesser  roads  of  the  State 
— the  North  Coast  and  North  Pacific  Coast,  the  narrow- 
gauge  to  Santa  Cruz,  the  projected  narrow-gauge  road  to 
Colorado,  the  Nevada  County  road,  the  road  projected 
northward  to  Lake  County,  and  the  extension  from  Red- 
ding to  connect  with  the  valley  of  the  Willamette.  It 
concerns  all  those  localities  in  our  State  now  without  rail- 
road connection  and  clamorous  for  it.  It  concerns  all 
those  valleys,  and  foothills,  and  coast  counties,  southward 
and  northward,  desirous  of  being  advantaged  by  connec- 
tion with  the  railroad  system.  It  concerns  every  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  industry  dependent  upon'roads 
already  built,  and  upon  the  completion  of  roads  begun 
and  roads  in  contemplation  of  construction.  The  burdens 
placed  upon  the  strongest,_  best  equipped,  and  wealthiest 
of  the  established  roads  may  be  borne.  The  same  bur- 
dens placed  upon  the  weaker  will  bring  to  them  disaster 
and  ruin.  Legislation  must  be  uniform  and  equal.  There 
can  be  neither  constitutional  nor  legislative  restriction 
placed  upon  one  which  does  not  apply  to  all.  Messrs. 
Stanford,  Huntington,  Crocker,  and  the  Hopkins  estate 
can  not  be  chosen  as  the  subjects  of  any  law  to  confiscate 
property,  or  for  the  imposition  of  any  burden,  which  must 
not  be  placed  upon  all  persons  and  corporations  engaged 
in  the  business  of  carrying  passengers  or  transporting  mer- 
chandise within  the  political  jurisdiction  of  California. 
There  can  be  no  tax,  law,  or  income  impost  which  does 
not  alike  apply  to  all.  There  can  be  established  no  prin- 
ciple of  regulating  the  business  of  transportation  which 
may  not  be  applied  to  any  individual  or  corporation 
whose  business  is  to  deal  with  the  people  in  their  public 
capacity.  When  it  shall  be  settled  that  one  kind  of  prop- 
erty may  be  confiscated  Dy  the  agrarian  and  communistic 
sentiment  which  finds  encouragement  in  the  class  of  im: 
pecunious  political  adventurers  who  are  now  agitating  this 
question,  there  will  be  safety  for  no  business  and  security 
for  no  property.  If  the  consumer  of  water  may  regulate 
its  rates,  the  passenger  by  ship  or  rail  establish  the  price 


of  his  fare,  the  owner  of  merchandise  and  produce  fix  the 
rates  of  its  transportation,  then  the  butcher  and  baker,  the 
farmer  who  raises  grain  or  cattle,  the  miller  who  makes 
the  flour,  the  vintner  who  grows  grapes,  the  dealer  who 
sells  wine,  the  owner  of  property  who  has  store  or  shop  or 
dwelling  for  lease,  the  hotel-keeper  who  entertains  guests, 
the  saloon-keeper  who  sells  alcohol,  malt,  or  vinous  liquors, 
the  barber  who  shaves,  the  laundryman  who  washes,  the 
parson,  the  doctor,  and  the  lawyer,  may  all  be  subjected 
to  the  legislative  control  of  those  with  whom  they  have 
professional  or  business  connection.  If  this  principle  pre- 
vails, labor  must  submit  to  reduced  compensation  or  idle- 
ness. This  is  not  an  altogether  novel  or  untried  experi- 
ment. In  the  city  of  Paris,  nearly  all  these  things  are  the 
subject  of  municipal  control.  The  price,  weight,  and 
quality  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  the  quality,  value,  and 
measure  of  wine,  are  fixed  by  law;  nearly  all  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  all  the  details  of  business  intercourse,  are 
subject  to  legislative  adjustment.  The  principle  is  not 
American,  is  not. in  accord  with  our  institutions,  and  we 
submit  to  the  laborer  at  mechanical  employments,  or  the 
worker  for  daily  wages,  to  consider  his  condition  to-day  in 
contrast  to  the  situation  of  similar  classes  in  France,  or 
any  country  where  such  relations  prevail  and  such  laws 
are  enforced.  There  are  inconveniences  under  the  Ameri- 
can system;  but  there  is  irremediable  slavery  under  the 
other  system,  from  which  revolution  and  civil  war  give  no 
permanent  emancipation  nor  substantial  relief. 


The  Jewish  lady,  who,  with  her  true  name,  sends  the 
Argonaut  a  most  severe  and  biting  criticism  in  reply  to  and 
review  of  the  communication  of  Caroline  C.  Joachimsen, 
to  be  printed  over  a  nam  deplume,  must  realize  how  unfair 
it  would  be  for  us  to  give  her  such  advantage  in  the  con- 
troversy. We  can  not  allow  any  one  writing  in  their  own 
name  to  be  attacked  by  an  opponent  in  ambuscade.  It  is 
not  fair  that  the  traveler  along  the  open  highway  of  jour- 
nalism should  be  fired  at  from  behind  the  hedge.  How 
gladly  we  welcome  to  our  columns  sensible  articles  from 
intelligent  persons,  upon  any  question  worth  discussing, 
when  they  are  impersonally  and  kindly  written,  this  lady 
may  know  if  she  will  discuss  this  question  over  her  own 
signature.  Over  her  own  signature,  the  epithets  used  con- 
cerning Miss  Joachimsen,  and  the  motives  attributed  to 
her,  would  not  perhaps  subject  her  to  the  accusation  of 
cowardice.  Over  her  own  signature,  it  is  just  possible  they 
would  not  have  been  used.  One  of  the  beauties  of  the 
dueling  code  is  that  it  equalizes  opponents  and  gives  the 
same  advantage  to  each.  To  expose  a  known  writer  to 
the  personal  assault  of  an  anonymous  one  is  to  subject  her 
to  assassination  by  the  pen.  In  common  fairness,  we  can 
not  do  less  than  to  protect  the  correspondents  of  the 
Argonaut  from  being  drowned  in  Argonaut  ink.  For  these 
reasons  we  respectfully  decline  the  communication  of 
Miss  S.  S. 

We  have  great  respect  for  the  opinion  of  Mr.  William 
T.  Coleman;  but  if  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  the  City  of 
Mexico,  the  State  of  Guatemala,  Adelaide  in  Australia, 
Japan,  and  Corea  can  risk  the  experiment  of  an  effort  at  an 
exhibition  of  their  products  in  the  shape  of  a  fair,  it  seems 
to  us  that  it  would  not  be  a  very  dangerous  experiment  for 
San  Francisco  to  make  at  least  a  reasonable  effort  in  that 
direction.  The  drop  of  a  single  brick  sometimes  makes 
an  awful  clatter.  Whether  it  does  any  damage,  depends 
upon  where  it  falls.  If  Mr.  Coleman's  brick  has  fallen 
upon  pockets  filled  with  silver  sixpences,  we  shall  hear  the 
jingle;  if  upon  heads  that  hold  brains,  it  will  be  echoless 
as  the  touch  of  a  feather.  We  regard  a  fair  as  desirable, 
practicable,  and  profitable. 

The  importance  of  pisciculture  can  not  be  well  over- 
estimated. In  nearly  all  the  parts  of  this  State  can  the 
fanner  provide  means  for  raising  fish  with  cheapness  and 
in  great  abundance.  As  for  the  modes  of  preparing  ponds, 
the  best  varieties,  and  the  manner  of  treatment,  no  one  is 
so  well  informed  as  Mr.  Joseph  Redding,  the  fish  commis- 
sioner, resident  in  San  Francisco.  Persons  desiring  to  ex- 
periment in  this  direction,  or  engaging  in  fish  culture  as  a 
permanent  industry,  will  do  well  to  apply  to  Mr.  Redding 
for  information.  It  will  doubtless  afford  him  great  pleasure 
to  furnish  advice  to  all  persons  thus  inquiring.  Informa- 
tion cheerfully  furnished  in  regard  to  black  bass  and  carp. 
Carp  a  specialty.    There  are  millions  in  carp. 


The  death  of  their  only  child  will  be  to  Governor 
and  Mrs.  Stanford  a  painful  blow.  A  bright  and  most 
promising  boy  of  fifteen;  an  only  son,  a  gift  to  their  later 
years,  he  was  their  one  treasure,  better  loved  and  more 
highly  prized  than  all  their  wealth  beside.  If  these 
afflicted  parents  can  derive  any  consolation  in  their  grief 
from  sympathetic  friends,  they  may  know  that,  even  here 
and  now,  the  clamor  against  railroad  owners  pauses  for  a 
moment  for  an  expression  of  genuine  sympathy  for  the 
sorrow  of  these  bereaved  parents. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    LAST    REVEL. 


A  Wild  Story  of  the  Strange  Fate  of  a  Voluptuary. 


I  hurried  along  the  road  from  town,  for  it  was  already  late. 
Time  had  flown  faster  than  I  thought,  and  night  had  come 
on  intensely  dark  by  the  time  I  reached  the  gate.  The 
sky  was  overcast  with  heavy,  lowering  clouds,  that  seemed 
almost  to  brush  the  wavering  tree-tops.  The  air  was  chill, 
and  the  wind  blew  from  the  east  in  unsteady  gusts,  driving 
the  clouds  and  mist  before  it,  and  making  chance  wayfar- 
ers shiver  under  their  greatcoats  and  wraps.  I  paused  a 
moment  before  the  great  iron  gates,  for  a  wailing  sound, 
that  might  have  come  from  lost  spirits  in  their  torture, 
struck  a  strange  fear  to  my  heart.  It  was  but  the  wind 
whistling  through  the  iron  bars;  and,  with  an  exclamation 
of  contempt  for  such  weakness,  I  rang  the  bell,  and  the 
gates  were  opened  by  the  silent  attendant. 

As  I  passed  between  the  massive  stone  pillars,  the 
couchant  bronze  lions  seemed  to  start  out  of  the_  darkness 
and  the  gates  closed  heavily  behind  me.  Their  iron  clang 
smote  on  my  ear  with  a  sound  as  of  a  knell,  and  the  same 
strange  fear  came  over  me  again.  It  was  gone  in  an  in- 
stant, and  I  walked  up  the  avenue  that  led  to  the  house. 
The  tall  trees  that  lined  the  path  on  either  side  were 
decked  with  fantastic  lanterns  that  were  tossed  to  and  fro 
by  the  rising  gusts  as  though  fiends  waved  them  in  glee. 
Beyond  the  trees  the  house  loomed  up — grotesque  enough 
in  the  daytime,  but  giving  in  the  darkness  an  impression 
of  mild  grandeur.  Lights  glittered  here  and  there  from 
its  front,  like  elfin  fires,  where  the  curtains  now  and  then 
swayed  back  from  the  windows,  and  seemed  to  justify  the 
wild  tale,  as  it  ran  among  the  townsfolk,  that  the  house 
was  haunted.  Haunted  it  was,  and  by  as  restless  and  ter- 
rible a  spirit  as  ever  formed  the  theme  of  ghostly  story; 
but  he  was  yet  of  mortal  form.  As  I  walked  up  the  broad 
steps  to  the  doors,  they  swung  open,  and  the  light  burst 
forth  in  a.  blinding  glare. 

"Am  I  late,  Merton?"  I  asked  of  the  solem-visaged 
servant  who  took  my  coat  as  the  doors  noiselessly  closed 
behind  me. 

"  They're  all  here,  sir,"  was  his  non-committal  answer. 

I  entered  the  long  room  whence  the  sound  of  voices  came 
fast  and  furious.  The  wild  gorgeousness  of  the  furnish- 
ings— the  walls  covered  with  rich  draperies,  the  dark- 
framed  paintings  (the  wildest  and  most  horrible  in  art)  that 
showed  from  between  the  heavy  folds  as  they  were  drawn 
back,  the  chairs  and  tables,  carved  of  strange  woods  into 
grotesque  shapes — were  mute  witnesses  to  the  wanton  and 
eccentric  tastes  of  the  owner. 

Under  the  brilliant  lights  a  gay  company  of  roisterers 
gave  the  final  touch  to  the  scene.  Gathered  around  the 
tables,  feverishly  watching  the  throw  of  the  dice  or  the 
turn  of  a  card,  their  eyes  seemed  to  glow  with  a  brightness 
of  their  own,  as  if  to  rival  the  lights  themselves.  The 
clink  of  money,  as  it  was  piled  up  on  the  table,  or  swept 
into  the  winners'  hands,  the  contagion  of  example,  the 
confusion  of  voices,  seemed  to  excite  one  and  all  to  wild- 
er extravagance.  It  was  an  intoxication  of  gambling. 
Over  the  mad  scene  the  host  presided,  the  wildest  of  that 
wild  company.  He  was,  indeed,  the  fit  leader  of  those 
around  him.  His  name  is  still  spoken  with  bated  breath 
by  those  among  whom  he  lived.  It  is,  to  them,  the  im- 
personation of  evil.  I  dare  not  record  it  here,  for  the 
events  of  which  I  write  are  too  recent;  but  he  will  be 
known  to  these  pages  as  Charles  Gordon,  for  both  these 
names  were  his  by  right  of  christening. 

As  I  entered  he  was  standing  by  a  table,  over  which 
three  of  his  guests  were  feverishly  bending. 

"  A  hundred  on  the  red ! "  I  heard  him  cry,  as  he  threw 
a  handful  of  gold  on  the  table.  Then,  as  he  caught  sight 
of  me,  he  came  quickly  forward  without  another  thought 
of  his  wager. 

"  Hail  again,  Gilmore!"  he  cried,  gayly.  "  You  come 
late.  Time  flies  with  us,  you  know—'  flies  lightly  on  the 
wing,'  the  poets  say.  Five  minutes  yet  before  the  supper 
is  announced.  Make  the  best  or  the  worst  of  your  time. 
Throw  the  golden  fuel  on  the  fires  of  Chance.  See, 
how  it  kindles  the  blood  and  gleams  in  the  eye!"  He 
grasped  my  arm  as  he  spoke,  and  pointed  to  the  eager 
group  at  the  table.  "But  you  are  pale,"  he  said,  sud- 
denly, looking  at  me  sharply. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  I  replied.  "  It  is  a  little  chill  out- 
side." 

"  Ah ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  there's  nothing  like  wine  and' 
play  to  stir  up  the  blood.  No  pale  cheeks  here,  young 
man ! "    And  he  pushed  me  toward  one  of  the  tables. 

There  in  a  moment  I  was  in  the  full  tide  of  excitement, 
I  felt  a  strange  fascination  in  watching  him  to-night.  His 
thick,  black  nair,  which  he  allowed  to  grow  long,  reached 
in  irregular  waves  below  his  collar.  His  dark  eyes  glis- 
tened, and  his  face,  though  marked  and  furrowed  prema- 
turely by  dissipation,  glowed  with  animation  and  force  as 
he  went  from  table  to  table,  winning  at  one,  losing  at  an- 
nother,  and  talking  boisterously  all  the  time. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  it  now.  I  believe — yes,  I  know — 
that  he  was  stark  mad.  We  might  have  known  the  dread- 
ful truth  if  we  had  paused  for  a  moment  in  the  race  he  was 
leading  us.  But  we  were  mad,  too,  in  the  spell  that  his 
strong  will  had  cast  over  us.  The  reckless  waste  of  his 
fortune,  the_  grotesque  fancy  that  he  showed  in  the  form 
and  furnishing  of  his  house,  in  his  speech,  in  everything 
about  him ;  his  hare-brained  acts,  his  reckless  defiance  of 
all  laws,  human  and  divine — one  and  all  pointed  to  the 
awful  fact  that  we  never  so  much  as  suspected. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  single  loud  tap  on  the  brazen  gong 
that  hung  above  the  door.  I  had  heard  it  time  and  again, 
but  to-night  it  gave  me  a  violent  start.  It  struck  on  my 
ear  as  the  clanging  gates  had  done  before,  with  a  sound  as 
of  a  knell.  I  seemed  not  alone  in  this  feeling,  for  I  ob- 
served three  or  four  others  start  in  sudden  fear.  But  Gor- 
don himself  felt  no  check  of  spirits;  and,  merrily,  boister- 
ously chattering,  he  led  the  way  into  the  supper-room. 

As  we  entered,  a  sudden  dread  fell  upon  the  few  more 
sensitive,  and  they  halted  at  the  door;  for  the  room  was 
furnished  in  the  deepest  black.  Heavy  draperies  hung  in 
sable  folds  from  the  walls,  and  stretched  before  the  win- 
dows.    Even  the  ceiling  had  been  tinted  to  the  same 


sombre  hue  since  we  had  last  been  there — but  three  nights 
before.  The  lamps  seemed  oppressed  by  the  dark  dra- 
peries, and  shed  but  a  dusky  light  on  the  table  beneath. 

"  Wh-why  is  this?  "  asked  one  of  those  who  had  halted 
almost  timidly  on  the  threshold. 

Gordon  laughed  boisterously. 

"  Is  not  black  as  good  a  color  as  the  red — or  was  it  blue  ? 
— that  it  displaced?  Pah!  come  in.  Don't  stand  staring 
there  as  though  we  were  a  muster  of  ghosts.  Our  spirits 
will  glow  with  the  color  of  the  ruddy  wine,"  he  continued, 
gayly.     "  The  hangings  of  a  room  can  not  dim  them." 

In  a  moment  more  we  were,  seated  at  the  table,  and  the 
supper  began.  Not  Sybaris  itself  could  have  asked  or 
wished  it  more  elegant.  The  wayward  fancy  of  our  host 
was  as  apparent  in  the  luxuriance  and  display  of  strange 
dishes  as  in  all  else  about  him.  But  that  which  attracted 
the  most  notice  was  a  large,  wide-flaring  vase  of  stone  that 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  table.  Curious  figures  of  men 
and  animals  were  drawn  upon  it,  and  seemed  by  a  phos- 
phorescent play  of  light  from  their  lines  to  be  endowed 
with  a  life  and  motion  of  their  own.  The  vase  was  nearly 
filled  with  something  unknown.  And  now,  a  singular  thing 
happened.  As  a  guest  let  his  eyes  fall  upon  the  vase,  he 
became  silent,  and  was  not  able  to  withdraw  his  gaze  from 
the  glowing  figures.  So  at  last  a  strange  silence — strange 
for  the  place,  at  least — fell  upon  the  company.  Even  our 
host  waited  for  some  one  to  speak. 

"  A  curious  vase,  that,"  suggested  one  of  the  company 
at  last. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Gordon,  gravely.     "  Very  curious." 

"  Where  did  it  come  from? "  asked  another. 

His  answer,  that  it  had  come  from  the  infernal  regions, 
was  received  with  a  wild  burst  of  mirth,  in  which,  I  re- 
membered afterward,  he  did  not  join.  He  turned  the  con- 
versation to  some  other  subject  and  the  mad  wit  of  the 
company  was  aroused  anew. 

At  length  the  wine  was  brought  on,  and  the  glasses  were 
filled.  But  before  we  could  pledge,  as  usual,  to  our  host, 
Gordon  himself  arose. 

"  You  asked,"  he  began,  "  why  I  have  decked  our  festal 
room  in  black.  I  turned  aside  your  question  for  a  mo- 
ment. I  planned  a  surprise.  It  is  not  in  sorrow,  but  in 
joy,  that  I  have  covered  these  walls  with  sombre  draperies. 
To-night  there  is  a  new  guest  at  the  feast.  For  him  have 
I  changed  the  decorations  of  the  room — to  him  must  the 
first  toast  be  drunk."  So  saying,  he  placed  his  foot  on  a 
secret  spring,  and  a  grinning  skeleton,  fantastically  draped 
in  a  long  robe  and  wearing  upon  his  head  a  semblance  of 
a  crown,  was  advanced  from  behind  the  hangings  at  the  ta- 
ble's head  to  the  place  that  had  been  left  vacant.  At  the 
same  instant  he  flung  a  lighted  match  into  the  vase.  The 
liquid  blazed  up  with  a  pale  green  flame  that  threw  a 
ghostly  pallor  on  all  in  the  company.  "  Death  is  our  guest 
to-night,"  he  cried.  "  Drink,  then,  to  your  king!  Fill 
high !    Pledge  deep ! " 

We  looked  at  each  other,  and  even  the  stoutest  quailed 
as  the  greenish  light  threw  a  pallor  as  of  deadly  fear  on 
every  face.  For  a  moment  there  was  profound  silence, 
and  each  one  listened  to  the  beating  of  his  own  heart.  But 
it  was  only  for  a  moment.  The  wild  freak  of  our  mad 
chief  was  received  with  a  shout  of  laughter,  and  the  bold- 
est cried : 

"  Hail  to  King  Death ! " 

We  drank  standing,  under  the  greenish  light  of  the  wa- 
vering flame — looking  like  a  band  of  corpses  drinking  to 
their  destroyer.  When  we  were  seated  again,  one  of  the 
company  asked,  with  some  fling  of  hare-brained  wit: 

"  Why  do  we  meet  with  Death  to-night?  Why  do  we 
misuse  good  wine_  by  pledging  him  f  " 

"  Are  we  not  thirteen  at  the  table?  "  asked  Gordon,  with 
a  mocking  smile,  that  the  ghastly  wavering  light  changed 
to  one  of  demoniac  mirth.  "Is  it  not  foretold  by  that, 
that  one  of  us  shall  die  within  the  year?  What  then  could 
be  more  fitting  than  our  pledge  to  Death?  Long  live  King 
Death ! "  And  he  ended  with  a  burst  of  laughter,  so  harsh 
and  horrible  that  it  might  have  come  from  the  skeleton 
image  of  Death  itself. 

Involuntarily  each  one  counted  our  number.  There 
were  indeed  thirteen.  But  we  were  not  superstitious,  and 
one  of  our  number — I  could  never  leam  whom— muttered : 
"  There  were  thirteen  at  the  Last  Supper." 

"  Bravo ! "  cried  Gordon,  taking  up  the  words.  And  he 
made  the  blasphemous  proposal  that  we  should  mimic 
that  sacred  rite.  I  dare  not  record  the  horrible  words  with 
which  he  followed  this,  nor  the  blasphemies  with  which  he 
assigned  to  each  an  apostolic  name,  and  assumed  for  him- 
self a  holier  one.  Wild  as  we  had  been,  we  were  honestly 
shocked.  We  were  not  hardened  to  this.  The  scene  was 
awful  enough  without  a  mockery  of  what  we  had  once  held 
holy. 

"  Don't  do  it,  Gordon,"  said  a  number  of  voices  at  once. 

He  looked  angrily  around  the  table  for  a  moment,  and 
his  face  wore  a  horribly  distorted  appearance  under  the 
wavering  light.  But  it  cleared  almost  immediately  to  the 
mirthful  look,  scarcely  less  terrible,  that  it  had  worn  be- 
fore, and  his  voice  rang  out  over  the  silent  table : 

"  We  must  begin  with  prayer.  Who  will  ask  the  bless- 
ing?" And  then,  after  looking  around  the  table,  he  ad- 
dressed the  one  next  to  him  Dy  an  apostle's  name,  and 
ordered  him  to  pray. 

"Pray!  My  God!  I  wish  I  could,"  said  the  one  ad- 
dressed, edging  his  chair  away  from  Gordon. 

"  He  has  turned  mollycoddle,"  said  Gordon,  with  a 
scornful  laugh.  Then  he  asked  another  and  another,  but 
each  in  turn  refused.  Low  as  we  had  fallen,  wild  and 
reckless  as  we  were,  we  had  not  the  heart  for  this  mockery. 

"  What !  You  all  fail  me? "  he  cried.  "  Then  if  I  have 
not  too  long  forgotten  how,  I'll  pray  myself."  And  he 
laughed  a  horrible  laugh  at  his  own  words. 

1  here  was  profound  silence  for  a  moment,  and  each 
looked  in  fear  at  the  ghastly  faces  of  his  companions. 
Then  the  murmur  rose  once  more:  "Don't  do  it, 
Gordon." 

He  looked  at  us  angrily. 

"  I'll  do  it,"  he  cried  in  a  strange,  wild  tone,  "  if  Satan 
himself  should  rise  to  bid  me  stay."  But  he  looked  in 
that  ghastly  light,  with  scorn  and  anger  in  his  face,  as 
thougn  he  had  come  from  the  bottomless  pit  himself. 
"  Stand  up ! "  he  said,  imperiously,  rising  to  his  feet. 


We  rose  reluctantly,  and,  at  his  command,  our  glasses 
were  filled  once  more.  But  the  wine  had  lost  its  rosy 
flush  and  sparkle.  It  had  taken  on  a  greenish  tint,  and 
lay  in  the  glass  heavy  and  dead.  The  scene,  as  I  looked 
around  the  table,  was  weird  and  striking  beyond  descrip- 
tion. Only  the  strange  imagination  of  our  host  could  have 
planned  it,  and  I  doubt  if  he  was  conscious  of  its  awful 
character.  The  sable  hangings  that  threw  back  no  gleam 
of  light  from  their  heavy  folds,  the  crowned  image  of 
Death  that  grinned  at  us  from  the  table's  head,  and  above 
all,  the  weird,  ghastly  light  that  distorted  the  fear — the 
premonition  of  coming  evil — on  every  face  to  a  look  that 
was  not  of  earth,  made  it  seem  a  banquet  of  fiends. 
There  was  even  a  new  expression  on  the  face  of  our  host. 
I  could  not  analyze  it,  but  it  seemed  for  a  moment  or  two 
as  though  he  halted  in  his  purpose.  He  put  down  the  glass 
he  had  taken  up,  and  passe'd  his  hand  vacantly  across  his 
forehead.  The  one  that  had  been  boldest  in  following  his 
wild  lead  noted  his  hesitation,  and  said,  in  a  whisper,  that 
sounded  in  our  ears  like  a  clarion : 

"  Don't  do  it,  Gordon." 

He  turned  upon  the  objector  fiercely.  The  vacant  look 
was  gone,  and  a  light  seemed  to  flash  from  his  eyes.  The 
one  who  had  spoken  shrank  back,  for  the  look  turned  on 
him  was  that  of  a  demon. 

"  Lift  up  your  glasses ! "  commanded  Gordon,  in  a  voice 
strange  and  far  away. 

No  one  obeyed.  Every  eye  was  fixed  on  our  host,  for 
there  was  an  expression  indescribable  and  terrible  upon 
his  face. 

Without  seeming  to  notice  our  fixed  gaze,  he  began,  in  a 
voice  that  rose  strange  and  high,  a  prayer  of  awful  blas- 
phemy. Suddenly  he  stopped,  and  stared  with  eyes  start- 
ing from  their  sockets  at  the  dark  wall  before  him.  There 
was  a  look  of  awful  fear  upon  his  face,  as  though  he  saw 
there  the  stony  head  of  Medusa.  Then,  with  a  shriek  of 
agony,  he  clasped  his  hands  over  his  heart,  as  if  he  were 
already  in  the  halls  of  Eblis,  and  the  fatal  hour  had  come. 
For  a  moment  he  stood  thus,  staring  at  the  nameless 
horror,  then  reeled,  fell  heavily  against  the  table,  and 
dragged  the  cloth  with  him  to  the  floor. 

In  panic  and  terror  we  rushed  from  the  fatal  room  and 
out  of  the  house.  Out  in  the  chilling  wind  that  now  blew 
a  gale,  we  halted  without  hats  or  overcoats,  and  spoke  to 
each  other  with  bated  breath.  But  no  one  dared  ask  an- 
other if  he  had  seen  the  awful  vision  that  had  frozen  the 
blood  of  our  mad  host.  The  one  who  was  last  to  leave  the 
room  whispered  that  the  vase  had  fallen  to  the  floor,  and 
he  had  seen  the  green  flame  blazing  over  the  prostrate 
form.  No  one  proposed  to  go  back.  And  as  we  stood 
there  whispering,  fearing,  lights  began  to  glimmer  at  the 
darkened  windows  of  the  room  we  had  left.  Tongues  of 
fire  darted  around  and  between  the  dark  draperies — green- 
tinted  flames  that  began  to  glow  with  a  dash  of  red.  One 
by  one  the  windows  were  uncovered,  and  through  them  we 
could  see  the  flames  rising  and  falling,  filling  the  whole 
room.  One  of  our  number  whispered  that  strange  forms 
moved  amid  the  blaze,  and,  indeed,  it  took  but  small 
fancy  to  make  them  out.  Horror  at  the  awful  fate  of  our 
companion  froze  all  motion  from  us,  and  we  could  only 
watch  the  fire  creep  from  window  to  window  until  the 
house  was  a  mass  of  roaring  flames.  As  they  shot  upward 
from  the  roof,  lighting  the  country  like  a  great  torch,  the 
alarm  of  fire  was  raised  far  and  wide,  and  a  crowd  gathered 
about.  But  there  was  nothing  to  be  done.  Hour  by  hour 
the  flames  blazed  up  and  danced  before  the  gale,  until, 
with  a  mighty  crash,  the  walls  fell  inward,  and  the  mad- 
man's house  was  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins.         E.  A.  W. 

San  Francisco,  March,  1884. 


Those  writers  and  newspapers  who  have  always  main- 
tained that  the  use  of  the  word  "  reliable  "  was  illegitimate 
and  vulgar,  will  be  interested  in  reading  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  "  Imperial  Dictionary."  If  the  use  of  "  re- 
liable "  be  vulgar,  many  famous  writers  have  sinned.  The 
"  Imperial "  is  the  latest  English  authority : 

Reliable,  a.  Such  as  may  be  relied  on;  fit  or  worthy  to  be  re- 
lied on;  to  be  depended  on.  This  word  has  been  again  and  again 
attacked  by  different  writers^  having  been  at  various  times  stigma- 
tized as  an  Americanism,  as  irregular  in  formation,  as  unnecessary, 
as  vulgar,  and  what  not.  Against  such  charges,  however,  it  has 
found  able  defenders,  the  most  notable  of  whom  is  Mr.  Fitzedward 
Hall,  in  his  little  work  "  On  English  Adjectives  in  -able,  with  Spe- 
cial Reference  to  Reliable."  The  first  instance  of  its  use  as  known 
to  him  was  in  a  paper  written  by  Coleridge  to  the  Morning  Post, 
in  1800,  the  expression  in  which  it  occurs  being  "  the  best  means, 
and  most  tellable  pledge."  Coleridge  used  it  repeatedly  afterward; 
and  it  has  also  been  used  by  many  good  writers  since.  It  is  now, 
indeed,  of  every-day  occurrence,  though  no  doubt  certain  persons 
still  object  to  the  use  of  it.  Among  those  who  have  employed  it 
Mr.  Hall  mentions  Rev.  James  Martineau,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Doctor 
Newman,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  Doctor  Henry  Maudley,  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  Dean  Mansel,  Harriet  Martineau,  and  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen — names  surely  sufficient  to  support  any  one  who  chooses 
to  use  the  vocable  in  question.  That  it  is  unnecessary  is  not  quite 
the  fact,  at  least  we  can  hardly  admit  that  its  place  is  already  suffi- 
ciently occupied  by  trustworthy  or  trusty,  as  is  usually  stated.  "  If 
this  were  true,"  says  Mr.  Hall,  "  inasmuch  as  we  have  trust,  verb 
and  substantive,  there  would  be  no  need  of  rely  and  reliance;  they 
must  be  wholly  superfluous.  But  we  rely  where  we  look  for  sup- 
port ;  we  trust  where  we  apprehend  no  deception ;  and  reliable  and 
trustworthy  or  trusty,  properly  employed,  are  no  less  different  than 
their  respective  verbs.  In  corollary  to  this,  rely,  except  metaphor- 
ically, has  not  a  personal  reference,  whereas  trust  has ;  and  the  best 
writers  who  have  hitherto  practically  accepted  reliable  have  applied 
it  to  things  solely.  That  many  persons  use  reliable  instead  of 
trustworthy  is,  of  course,  no  ground  for  rejecting  it."  That  it  is 
formed  after  a  somewhat  uncommon  model  is  also  no  sufficient 
ground  for  rejecting  it,  when  we  find  in  good  use  such  words  as 
available,  such  as  one  may  avail  one's  sellof;  conversable,  such  as 
may  be  conversed  with;  dispensable,  that  may  be  dispensed  with, 
and  similarly  indispensable;  laughable,  worthy  of  being  laughed  at, 
and  sundry  others.  Altogether  it  seems  too  late  in  the  day  to  pro- 
test against  the  use  of  the  word  now;  those  who  do  not  like  it  can 
let  it  alone;  but  as  Professor  Whitney  remarks  (the  quotation  is 
from  Mr.  Hall) :  "  We  have  had  to  swallow  too  many  linguistic 
camels  to  want  to  make  life  more  uncomfortable  by  straining  at 
such  gnats  as  that." 


A  very  persuasive  rascal  induced  a  number  of  ignorant 
Illinois  women  to  cut  off  their  hair  and  intrust  it  to  him  to 
be  made  up  into  fashionable  forms.  They  expected  to 
thus  achieve  a  permanent  and  beautiful  style  of  coiffure; 
but  they  never  saw  the  man  or  the  material  again. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


The  belles  of  Philadelphia  are  "what  are  known  as,"  danc- 
ing girls,"  and  not  only  begin  young,  but  keep  it  up  late^  in 
life.  The  Times  of  that  city  says  there  are  more  dancing 
married  women  in  Philadelphia,  and  more  young  old  girls 
who  dance  whenever  they  can  get  a  partner,  than  in  any 
other  place  where  dancing  looms  into  prominence  as  a  fine 
art.  It  is  said  to  be  the  custom  in  Philadelphia,  before 
any  large  ball,  for  women  who  have  grown  rusty  to  "  brush 
up  "  a  little,  and  accordingly  they  resort  to  the  dancing- 
master.  The  day  before  the  last  assembly,  a  pronounced 
"old  girl" — she  was  fifty  years  old  if  she  was  a  day — en- 
tered the  domain  of  a  fashionable  teacher  and  told  him  in  a 
grand  way,  with  a  great  deal  of  manner,  that  he  must "  con- 
sider himself  engaged"  to  practice  with  her  for  the  assem- 
bly, and  "  the  interview  must  be  secret."  Wincing  at  his 
hard  luck,  the  professor  went  at  it.  After  a  dozen  turns 
about  the  large  practice-room  had  been  made,  the  wrinkled 
and  venerable  belle  began  to  enjoy  her  lesson.  "  Faster," 
she  said;  "  can't  you  do  the  galop  step?  You  don't  pull 
me  around  enough ! "  "  Madame,"  said  the  perspiring 
and  desperate  professor,  "  it  will  be  five  dollars  extra  for 
me  to  pull  you  around  any  more  than  I  am  doing."  "  All 
right,"  she  said,  and  the  extra  sum  was  paid  without  a 
murmur.  A  gentleman  who  came  in  quietly,  also  to  prac- 
tice, was  witness  of  it  all.  The  same  gentleman  saw  the 
ancient  belle  at  the  assembly  with  a  huge  bouquet,  but  in 
vain  she  waited  for  partners — not  one  came  to  "  pull  her 
around." 


The  latest  development  of  fashion  in  France  concerns 
the  announcements  of  births  invariably  sent  out  by  French 
parents.  For  a  boy  they  are  pale  blue,  for  a  girl  delicate 
pink;  in  the  left-hand  corner  is  the  father's  coat  of  arms 
or  monogram,  and  underneath  the  sign  of  the  zodiac  which 
was  paramount  when  the  babe  first  saw  the  light. 


"  In  New  York  people  have  their  winter  carriages  and 
their  summer  carnages,"  said  a  dealer  to  a  Tribune  report- 
er. "  There  has  been  a  decided  tendency  to  what  may  be 
termed  parade  carriages,  such  as  the  chariot  d'Orsay  and 
the  coupe  d'Orsay.  They  are  both  on  what  are  called 
double  suspension  springs,  between  which  the  body  of  the 
vehicle  hangs,  so  that  it  rides  without  any  jolting.  The 
lines  of  the  chariot  are  continuous  curves,  which  are  as 
artistic  as  anything  that  can  be  devised  in  the  business. 
The  wheels  are  tolerably  high,  and  the  body  is  raised  up 
by  the  springs,  which  makes  folding-steps  necessary.  Serv- 
ants are  so  unaccustomed  to  them  here  that  they  have  to 
be  drilled  in  letting  them  down  and  putting  them  up. 
When  the  carriage  draws  up  the  footman  jumps  down, 
springs  to  the  door,  opens  it,  lets  down  the  steps,  and  re- 
mains at  the  side,  so  that  his  master  if  old,  feeble,  or  heavy 
may  use  his  shoulder  as  a  support  in  descending.  When 
his  master  wishes  to  enter  the  carriage,  he  leans  upon  his 
shoulder  in  the  same  way.  As  soon  as  he  has  taken  his 
seat,  the  servant  folds  up  the  steps,  presses  them  to  their 
place  at  the  edge  of  the  carriage,  and  closes  the  door, 
mounting  briskly  to  his  seat  beside  the  coachman.  Now, 
in  the  coupe  d'Orsay,  although  there  are  suspensory  springs, 
the  body  is  not  raised  high,  and  there  is  an  ordinary  car- 
riage'step.  But  to  obtain  this  comfort  the  lines  of  the  car- 
riage have  to  be  sacrificed,  the  lower  part  being  cut  away 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  springs.  Both  are  painted 
in  the  prevailing  style,  upper  panels  in  black,  lower  in  dark 
green,  and  molding-lines  in  some  bright  color.  The  coupe 
proper  or  brougham  is,  of  course,  the  working  carriage  all 
the  year  round,  and  the  landau  is  the  park  carriage,  winter 
and  summer.  So  that  we  always  make  many  of  these,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  latest  'agony.'  A  modified 
brougham,  called  the  extension,  is  exceedingly  popular. 
It  has  four  seats,  and  yet  the  lines  and  the  lightness  of  a 
brougham  are  preserved.  The  cabriolet  is  the  coming  ve- 
hicle, I  think.  It  is  good  for  both  town  and  country,  has 
many  advantages,  and  in  my  opinion  will  very  largely  take 
the  place  of  American  four-seated  buggies.  Of  course, 
old-timers  immediately  think  of  the  old  two-wheeled  cab- 
riolet which  was  once  so  fashionable  both  in  London  and 
Paris.  That  was  driven  by  the  gentleman  himself,  and 
was  suspended  on  springs,  and  a  tiger  or  small  boy  hung 
on  behind  by  straps.  That  was  the  origin  of  the  English 
cab,  which  word  is  simply  a  contraction  of  cabriolet.  But 
the  modern  trap  is  a  four-wheeled  open  carriage  with  a 
hood;  it  has  two  seats,  and  a  dickey  or  driving-seat  in 
front.  It  is  really  on  the  victoria  order,  and  has  so  much 
to  recommend  it  that  I  am  sure  it  will  be  widely  ac- 
cepted. Some  vehicles  are  to  show  off  the  horses,  others 
are  to  enable  a  person  to  go  about  with  as  little  fuss  as 
possible.  That  was  the  origin  of  the  ladies'  village  carts. 
Nothing  could  be  more  charming  than  they  were.  But 
they  were  hung  low,  and  meant  for  cobs.  Ladies  want 
something  faster,  and  they  are  demanding  bodies  on  high- 
er wheels,  and  are  driving  larger  animals.  A  ladies'  driv- 
ing phaeton  with  rumble'is  very  open  and  the  seat  is  high; 
this  shows  the  toilet  admirably,  and  is  well  calculated 
for  the  mistress  of  a  Newport  villa.  We  have  something 
which  will  be  exhibited  at  our  opening  in  March  in  the  way 
of  ladies'  traps,  but  this  is  a  trade  secret.  For  gentlemen, 
the  neplus  ultra  of  a  two-wheel  turnout  is  the  Whitechapel 
cart.  It  is  the  true  tandem.  The  T  cart  is,  of  course,  in 
great  demand  for  what  we  term  passenger  vehicles.  It  is 
roomy,  and  combines  utility  with  good  style.  Of  course, 
for  style  for  the  park  or  city  it  would  be  hard  to  beat  the 
curricle,  which  has  two  wheels,  two  seats,  two  horses,  and 
a  rumble.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  ladies'  phaeton  on  two  wheels. 
We  are  lightening  up  very  much  m  our  style  of  painting, 
but  this,  again,  is  a  trade  secret." 


A  New  York  Journal  reporter  has  discovered  a  dealer  in 
eligible  young  men  for  parties  and  balls.  "  Can  you  give 
me  a  date  ? "  the  bewhiskered  man  at  the  desk  in  the  office 
was  asked.  "  What  is  your  line,  young  man — can  you 
dance,  or  are  you  a  good  conversationalist?"  The  caller 
waltzed  down  the  room  in  answer  to  the  first  question,  and 
rattled  off  a  lot  of  small  talk  as  a  sample  of  the  second. 


"  You'll  do,"  said  the^dealer;  "  but  have  you  "a  dress 
suit?  No?  Well,  that  makes  no  difference.  I'll  furnish 
you  a  swallow-tail.  Let  me  see  what  I  have  on  my  books. 
The  only  thing  I  see,"  he  continued,  after  a  brief  search, 
"  is  a  call  for  a  whist-player  to  attend  a  party  this  evening. 
One  of  the  expected  guests  has  been  taken  ill,  and  the  old 
lady  must  have  her  rubber.  How  are  you  on  whist? " 
This  was  too  much  of  a  drop  in  accomplishments,  and  the 
visitor  withdrew  his  application.  But  the  merchant  in 
young  men  is  an  enthusiast  in  his  business,  and  was  only 
too  willing  to  discuss  the  matter.  "  Business  has  been 
fine  all  through  the  season.  Any  talented  youth  can 
make  a  good  living  during  the  winter  months  by  ap- 
plying here.  The  greatest  demand  is  for  dancers,  but  that 
is  not  the  only  necessary  qualification.  Brains  have  a 
show  now  and  then.  One  young  man  I  lend  to  fashion- 
able debating  societies — the  side  of  the  question  taken  by 
that  man  is  always  the  winning  side.  The  old  dowagers 
send  around  for  card-players.  My  card-players  are  all 
trained  men,  and  they  are  careful  not  to  win  too  often. 
They  come  high,  as  their  work  is  very  tedious.  But  they 
always  have  the  chance  of  being  remembered  in  wills,  and 
that  is  no  small  inducement.  One  man  struck  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  that  way  last  year.,  and  since  then  this  branch 
of  my  business  has  been  picking  up.  I  have  applications 
in  plenty,  but  it  is  not  every  man  who  applies  that  receives 
an  appointment.  Only  yesterday  a  man  called  here  for  a 
situation.  He  said  that  he  had  experience,  having  been 
one  of  the  first  to  enter  the  profession.  I  had  no  doubt  of 
it,  but  he  was  too  far  gone  to  fill  the  bill.  He  weighed 
over  two  hundred  pounds,  so  you  can  see  he  was  no  fairy. 
I  have  had  fifteen  or  twenty  men  at  one  time  at  a  party. 
But  that  was  an  exceptional  case.  There  had  been  great 
rivalry  between  two  belles  of  Madison  Avenue,  and  each 
desired  to  outdo  the  other  in  the  way  of  the  number  of 
men  at  her  reception.  One  of  the  young  ladies  engaged 
me  to  fill  her  parlors  for  her  if  necessary.  By  ill  luck,  she 
chose  a  night  when  many  of  her  gentlemen  friends  we're 
out  of  the  city.  Then  I  stepped  into  the  breach  and 
threw  my  men  into  position,  and  the  belle  across  the  way 
must  have  turned  green  when  she  saw  the  success  of  her 
rival.  Some  of  the  men  are  clerks  with  good  salaries,  who 
derive  pleasure  from  their  evening's  enjoyment ;  while  oth- 
ers depend  upon  their  evening's  work  for  a  livelihood.  In 
the  summer  many  of  them  go  to  the  watering  places, 
where  the  danceable,  talkable,  and  eligible  young  men 
are  always  wanted  to  fill  the  places  of  yachting  gentlemen 
and  other  rowing  spirits,  who  prefer  nature  and  outdoor 
sports  to  life  on  the  carpet." 


The  "  ragged  edge"  (says  a  New  York  writer  on  station- 
ery) has  a  large  sale,  though  no  longer  new.  The  edges  are 
jagged  and  torn,  instead  of  being  cut  evenly.  It  is  in  im- 
itation of  the  hand-made  papers  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  years 
ago,  whose  edges  were  always  thin  and  uneven.  It  is  an 
English  novelty,  and  the  first  that  came  had  a  water-mark 
of  a  Roman  soldier's  head  and  below  the  letters  "  B.  C. 
55."  The  Paleographic  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  same 
idea.  The  cover  of  the  box  says  that  the  paper  was  found 
in  Pompeii,  and  it  certainly  looks  so.  The  edges  are 
blackened,  charred,  and  torn,  and  the  surface  of  the  paper 
time-stained  and  rusty.  An  buyer  might  call  it  dirty,  but 
it  it  is  not,  it  is  only  "  artistic."  Twenty-four  sheets  and 
envelopes  of  this  cost  only  two  dollars.  The  inside  of  the 
envelope  is  clean,  but  the  outside  has  enough  spots  and 
dirt  to  bring  the  price  up  to  twice  that  sum.  There  is  a  dull 
red  paper  with  silver  and  gold  dots  sprinkled  over  it,  and 
another  with  stars.  They  are  a  hideous,  reduced  copy  of 
the  paper  which  covers  the  walls  of  some  chancels  in 
country  churches.  The  "  hammered  silver  "  paper  has 
water-marks,  in  imitation  of  the  lines  in  hammered  silver 
work.  It  is  a  thin  and  rather  pretty  paper.  The  morocco, 
alligator,  and  calf  papers  are  embossed  to  imitate  the  sur- 
face of  those  leathers.  One  lady  called  them  "  agitation  " 
papers,  so  irregularly  did  the  pen  career  over  their  surface. 
They  are  only  interesting  as  novelties. 


"  The  best-dressed  men  were  the  waiters,"  said  a  young 
man  to  a  Broadway  tailor,  speaking  (in  hearing  a  Sun  re- 
porter) of  a  dinner  he  had  attended  the  night  before. 
The  tailor  smiled,  and  said:  "That  is  all  going  to  be 
changed.  You  are  not  the  first  man  who  has  been  crushed 
by  the  swell  clothing  of  the  man  who  filled  jour  glass. 
The  way  to  help  it  is  by  changing  the  material  of  which 
the  dress-suits  for  gentlemen  are  made.  Broadcloth  has 
been  the  only  cloth  since  the  memory  of  man  for  gentle- 
men and  for  waiters.  The  elderly  gentlemen  and  other 
conservatives  stick  to  the  broadcloth,  but  the  thing  to  get 
for  your  next  dress-suit  is  a  diagonal,  or  a  basket  pattern  in 
black.  Coat,  waistcoat,  and  trousers  are  all  made  from 
the  same  piece.  These  goods  are  lined  with  silk,  and  are 
bound  with  a  narrow  braid.  The  cuffs  are  bound  around 
about  four  inches  from  the  end  of  the  sleeve,  and  under- 
neath two  imitation  buttonholes  are  worked  and  two  but- 
tons sewed  on.  The  coats  are  cut  closer  to  the  figure  than 
they  used  to  be.  It  is  because  we  can  do  it.  The  diag- 
onals are  easier,  more  elastic  kind  of  goods.  They  give 
with  the  motions  of  the  body.  This  enables  us  to  fit  the 
form  better,  and,  at  the  same  time,  leaves  the  wearer  as 
easy  as  if  he  were  dressed  in  a  business  suit.  The  white 
Marseilles  waistcoats  hold  their  own.  Full  evening  dress, 
where  ladies  are  to  form  part  of  the  company,  is  not  com- 
plete without  a  white  waistcoat,  and  never  will  be.  The 
cut  of  this  garment  differs  from  the  old  style  a  little.  It 
exposes  more  of  the  shirt-front.  Trousers  are  not  quite  so 
tight,  but  they  follow  the  shape  of  the  legs.  The  use  of 
knickerbockers  in  Scotch  cheviots,  with  blouses,  for  gen- 
tlemen who  are  going  into  the  country,  is  increasing.  1  hey 
are  very  comfortable  to  tramp  in.  The  line  is  drawn  at 
the  city  limits.  The  sack-coat  will  have  the  run.  Many 
brokers  down  here  will  wear  four-button  cutaway  coats  in 
diagonals,  with  striped  trousers.  That  is  really  the  most 
elegant  business  suit.  A  man  is  ready  in  such  a  suit  to  go 
anywhere,  except  to  the  opera  or  to  a  reception.  Some 
prefer  Prince  Albert  coats,  but  the  majority  fancy  the  sack- 
coat,  and  the  majority  set  the  fashion." 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  acd  Otherwise. 

The  Hon.  E.  R.  Hoar  did  not  love  Phillips  over  much 
in  his  later  years.  It  is  now  reported  of  him  that  while 
the  remains  of  the_  great  agitator  were  awaiting  the  final 
ceremonies  a  distinguished  Cambridge  gentleman  asked 
him  if  he  was  going  to  attend  Wendell  Phillips's  funeral. 
"  No,"  was  the  reply;  "  but  I  approve  it." 


An  ex-Confederate  story-teller  says  that  during '  one  of 
Lee's  battles  near  Richmond,  he  saw  a  comrade  on  his 
knees,  with  his  hand  held  high  above  his  head,  crying  out: 
"  Come  along,  furlough ;  come  along."  He  wanted  to 
have  a  finger  taken  off  by  a  bullet  so  that  he  could  go 
home.  An  officer  came  up  behind  him  and  gave  him  a 
violent  kick.  The  soldier-cned :  "  If  that  ain't  a  discharge, 
I'll  be  hanged."  He  said  afterward  that  he  thought  a  piece 
of  a  burst  shell  had  struck  him . 


Senator  Riddelberger,  the  Virginia  Readjuster,'is*a_flu- 
ent  stump  speaker,  and  noted  for  the  ease  with  which  he 
slips  over  the  strong  points  scored  by  his  opponents  in  a 
personal  debate.  Upon  one  occasion,  at  Winchester,  after 
listening  to  a  masterly  presentation  of  the  Democratic  is- 
sues, the  senator  arose,  and,  waving  his  hand  flippantly  in 
the  air  as  if  brushing  aside  a  fly,  began:  "  Fellow-citizens,. 
I  can  write  everything  the  gentleman  has  said  on  a  ten- 
cent  piece,  and  still  have  room  enough  left  for  the  Lord's 
Prayer." 

— ♦ — 

Going  one  night  to  the  gallery  of  the  opera,  which  he 
thought  the  best  place  for  hearing,  Samuel  Rogers  noticed 
a. respectable  elderly  man  gazing  at  him  intently  for  some 
time.  At  last,  between  the  acts,  this  man  left  his  seat, 
and,  placing  himself  in  front  of  Mr.  Rogers,  said  in  a  sol- 
emn tone:  "  Pray,  sir,  is  your  name  Samuel  Rogers?"  Mr. 
Rogers,  who  cherished  the  belief  that  his  works  were  pop- 
ular with  the  lower  classes,  graciously  replied  that  it  was. 
"  Then,  sir,"  said  the  man,  "  I  should  be  glad  to  know  why 
you  have  changed  your  poulterer?  " 

Dave  Walker,  of  North  Carolina,  was  one  of  the  best 
North  Carolina  soldiers  that  Lee  had.  Dave  was  in  Rich- 
mond some  time  ago,  and  sitting  at  night  in  the  St.  James 
Hotel,  he  heard  a  fellow  with  a  cocked  hat  on  talking 
everybody  nearly  to  death  about  the  war.  He  said  he  had 
been  a  colonel.  F'inally  he  drew  a  seat  up  to  Dave,  and 
asked  him  if  he  was  in  the  war.  Dave  said :  "  Yes,  I  was 
there."  "What  position  did  you  hold?"  "  None,  sir," 
said  Dave;  "I  reckon  I'm  the  lonesomest  man  in  the 
world."  "Ah,  why  so?"  asked  the  colonel.  "Why," 
said  Dave,  "  I  was  a  private  in  the  war,  and  I'm  the  only 
one  I  have  ever  seen  since." 


The  late  Charles  A.  Woolsey,  for  many  years  superin- 
tendent of  the  Jersey  City  Ferry,  was  in  early  life  the  mas- 
ter of  a  Stonington  steamer.  One  night,  while  on  the  way 
to  New  York,  the  fog  became  so  thick  that  he  thought  it 
best  to  run  into  New  London  harbor.  The  mist  lay  low 
on  the  water,  and  nothing  could  be  recognized  a  dozen  feet 
from  the  bows;  but  Overhead  stars  were  visible.  An  im- 
patient passenger  asked :  "  What  are  you  staying  here  for, 
captain? "  "  The  fog,  sir,"  was  the  short  but  courteous  re- 
ply. "  Fog?  There's  no  fog,  captain.  Why,"  pointing 
skyward,  "  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  the  stars  more  clearly. 
"  Very  true,  sir;  but  we  are  not  going  that  way." 

When  the  famous  Judge  Parsons  was  at  the  bar,  a  client 
sent  him  a  written  statement  of  a  case,  requesting  his  opin- 
ion upon  it,  and  enclosed  a  fee  of  twenty  dollars.  After 
several  weeks  had  elapsed,  and  no  answer  had  been  re- 
ceived, the  client  again  wrote  to  know  the  reason  of  the 
lawyer's  silence.  Parsons  replied  that  he  had  received 
both  letters,  had  examined  the  case  and  formed  an  opin- 
ion, but  somehow  or  other,  "  it  stuck  in  his  throat."  The 
client  took  the  hint  and  sent  the  lawyer  one  hundred  dol- 
lars. A  Scotch  lawyer  used  to  measure  out  his  opinions 
in  proportion  to  the  fee.  One  day,  while  dictating  an 
opinion  to  his  clerk,  he  suddenly  stopped.  "  By  the  Dye, 
Sandy,"  said  he,  "  what  was  the  fee  in  this  case?  "  "  Two 
guineas."  "Two  guineas!  Ay,  is  that  all,  man?  Why 
didna  ye  tell  me  that  sooner?  Go  on  to  the  next  case." 
Davy,  an  English  barrister,  once  had  a  large  brief  handed 
him  with  a  fee  of  two  guineas.  His  client  asked  him  if  he 
had  read  the  brief.  "  Yes,"  answered  the  lawyer,  pointing 
to  the  words  on  the  back,  " '  Mr.  Davy,  two  guineas,'  as 
far  as  that  I  have  read,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I  can  read  no 

farther ! " 

• 

.  The  Demosthenes  of  the  Chartist  movement,  which 
agitated  England  fifty  years  ago,  was  Henry  Vincent. 
Thousands  of  Englishmen  listened  in  breathless  sympathy, 
when  in  burning  words  he  demanded  universal  suffrage 
and  the  ballot.  Crowds  surged  around  him  wherever  he 
spoke.  So  great  was  his  influence  that  the  government, 
looking  upon  hi.n  as  a  dangerous  character,  thrust  him  into 
prison.  The  severity  of  his  treatment  produced  an  out- 
break. Hundreds  of  workingmen  gathered  to  release  the 
people's  hero.  They  were  repulsed  by  soldiers  and  armed 
policemen,  after  a  conflict  in  which  ten  workmen  were 
killed  and  fifty  wounded.  Thirty  years  after  this  popular 
demonstration,  there  was  a  riot  in  London.  A  great  crowd, 
exasperated  at  not  being  permitted  to  hold  a  public  meet- 
ing in  Hyde  Park,  broke  down  the  park  railings.  A  mass 
meeting  was  held  in  Trafalgar  Square  to  denounce  the  ac- 
tion of  the  authorities.  Suddenly  there  appeared  on  the 
pedestal  that  supports  Landseer's  lions  a  portly  man,  with 
a"  fine  head  and  white  hair.  Silence  having  been  attained, 
he  exclaimed  at  the  top  of  his  voice :  "  Gentlemen,  I  think 
it  right  to  tell  you  that  I  am  Henry  Vincent."  The  once 
famous  orator  paused  and — nobody  cheered.  The  Demos- 
thenes of  the  Chartists  was  a  forgotten  man. 
popularity. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


SOCIETY. 


'  Bavardin's  "  Letter. 


Dear  Argonaut:  The  chief— one  might  almost  say  the 
sole  —  topic  absorbing  society  this  week  has  been  the 
opera.  The  peerless^Patti  and  her  hard-pressing  rival, 
Gerster.  Never,  even  in  its  palmiest  days,  has  our  golden 
city  seen  opera  as  it  is  now  being  given  us.  And  surely 
never  has  an  auditorium  here  presented  so  dazzling  a  coup 
(Fail  as  that  of  the  Grand  Opera  House  on  last  Monday 
evening,  when  the  season  opened.  Literally  from  pit  to 
dome  seemed  one  vivid  mass  of  coloring  and  flashing  jew- 
els, for  full  dress  was  de  rigueur,  and  obtained  even  in  the 
family  circle.  The  proscenium  and  parquette  was  fairly 
ablaze  with  brilliant  costumes,  and  so  many  society  faces 
seen  on  all  sides  it  seemed  like  one  vast  salon.  Mrs. 
Charles  Crocker  was  particularly  noticeable  in  one  of  the 
lower  boxes,  from  the  Hashing  of  her  tiara  and  magnificent 
riviere  of  diamonds.  Mrs.  Flood  and  daughter,  General 
Turnbull,  the  Colemans,  Dunphys,  De  Youngs,  Sander- 
sons, Parrotts,  Dodges,  Tevises,  Alvord,  Haggins,  Kee- 
nys,  Schmiedells,  McMullins,  and  hosts  of  others  were 
there.  It  has  had  its  amusing  side  as  well,  this  operatic 
furor,  to  a  looker-on.  Two  instances  which  I  will  cite 
will  suffice  to  illustrate  my  remark.  One  case  was  that  of 
a  gentleman  who  was  too  "toney"  to  take  his  tickets  in 
line  with  the  common  horde,  but  waited  to  get  them  from 
speculators,  and  then,  in  his  excitement,  took  seats  for  his 
entire  family,  "  help  "  included — a  reward  of  merit  not 
often  indulged  in,  even  by  excitable  foreigners.  Another 
instance  was  that  of  a  well-known  society  leader,  who  had 
arranged  a  great  dinner-party  for  Thursday;  but  when  the 
announcement  of  Patti  in  "Traviata"  appeared,  to  her 
dismay  notes  of  excuse  came  pouring  in  upon  her  in  such 
a  shower  she  found  herself  actually  without  a  single  guest! 
Apart  from  the  opera  and  its  attendant  supper  parties,  so- 
ciety has  been  doing  little  in  the  gay  line — one  or  two  din- 
ners on  off  nights,  whist  and  general  card  parties  (but  no 
dancing)  have  been  the  occupation  of  the  beau  mo?ide  of 
late,  unless  one  may  except  an  impromptu  dance  gotten 
up  by  the  McMullinses  upon  the  occasion  of  a  large  influx 
of  party-callers.  Apropos  of  that  very  hospitable  family, 
it  seems  that  we  are  to  have  a  wedding  to  look  for  there 
after  Easter,  the  happy  day  having  been  set  for  the  six- 
teenth proximo  as  the  time  for  the  nuptials  of  Miss  Re- 
becca McMullin  and  Mr.  Belleville,  of  Virginia.  Soci- 
ety, remembering  what  a  charming  time  it  had  when  Miss 
Susie  (now  Mrs.  Hays)  was  married,  is  eagerly  anticipating 
the  event.  I  hear,  too,  that  several  large  receptions  in 
honor  of  the  fair  bride  will  be  given,  so  that  the  Easter- 
tide bids  fair  to  eclipse  the  ante-Lenten  season.  Among 
the  dinners  given  were  those  of  Mrs.  W.  T.  Wallace  to 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Donahue,  Mrs.  Friedlander  to  Baron 
de  Bonnemain  and  friends,  and  Mr.  YV.  E.  Brown  in 
compliment  to  Mrs.  Joseph  Austin,  all  three  of  which  en- 
tertainments are  spoken  of  as  having  been  most  enjoyable 
affairs.  Mrs.  Hager  gave  a  young  people's  party,  prefaced 
by  a  game  of  keno,  and  Mrs.  Tevis  entertained  informally 
some  friends  at  a  "musical  evening."  For  those  who  do 
not  observe  Lent,  there  have  been  various  gatherings, 
known  as  club  parties.  The  "  Lotus,"  on  Thursday  even- 
ing* gave  2,  large  party  at  B'nai  B'rith  Hall;  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  the  recently  organized  "  Pacific  Skaters  " 
invited  their  friends  to  their  rink,  on  Mission  Street,  to 
witness  their  efforts  in  roller-skating,  after  which  skates 
were  unstrapped  and  dancing  indulged  in.  The  twenty- 
fourth  of  this  month  has  been  fixed  upon  by  the  British 
Benevolent  Society  for  their  long-talked-of  entertainment. 
It  was  intended  at  first  to  give  the  operetta  of  "  Trial  by 
Jury,"  done  by  some  talented  amateurs,  but  all  the  ar- 
rangements could  not  be  perfected,  so  a  concert  has  been 
decided  on,  wherein  several  well-known  musical  people 
will  appear  and  lend  their  aid.  The  musical  exercises  will 
be  followed  by  dancing,  and  a  great  success  is  hoped  for 
in  order  to  replenish  the  society's  coffers.  The  charm- 
ing weather  of  the  past  week  has  turned  the  thoughts  of 
those  who  possess  homes  in  the  country  longingly  in  that 
direction.  The  Edgar  Millses  have  already  gone  back  to 
Menlo,  and  directly  the  opera  season  is  over  the  Parrotts 
will  return  to  San  Mateo,  as  will  also  the  Corbetts  and 
Howards.  Mrs.  Rathbone  will  remain  with  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Atherton,  on  California  Street,  awaiting  Major  Rath- 
bone's  return  from  the  East,  before  she  resumes  the  cares 
of  housekeeping.  Plans  for  the  ensuing  summer  are  al- 
ready en  train,  although  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  so 
general  an  exodus  of  society  as  last  year,  especially  in  the 
direction  of  San  Rafael.  The  Hall  McAllister  place  in 
Ross  Valley  will  be  completed  by  May  (Mr.  McAllister's 
many  friends  will  be  glad  to  know  that  he  is  convalescing 
from  his  recent  illness),  and  already  several  cottages  have 
been  taken  over  there;  still,  I  do  not  think  fashion  will 
reign  as  it  did  last  summer.  Modest  little  Saucelito  is  ap- 
parently looming  up,  several  of  our  well-known  society 
people  having  announced  their  intention  of  spending  some 
time  there,  and  I  hear  there  is  a  project  on  foot  to  turn  a 
private  residence  of  good  dimensions  into  a  gentleman's 
club,  wherein  the  British  element  will  largely  prevail.  The 
trips  of  society  people  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  seem  to  be 
on  the  increase.  The  last  arrival  from  there  brought  back 
Miss  Tarboe,  the  Adam  Grants,  and  Mr.  Robert  'Morrow, 
and  the  last  outgoing  steamer  carried  away  quite  a  large 
party,  among  them  Mrs.  Mollie  Latham  and  brother,  Thur- 
low  McMullin,  and  popular  Mrs.  William  Ward,  who  goes 
in  search  of  benefit  to  her  health.  Among  our  absentees 
returning  to  us  in  the  near  future  will  be  the  Leland  Stan- 
fords  and  Samuel  Wilsons,  who  have  already  arrived  in 
New  York  from  Europe,  Miss  Julia  Shafter,  who  has  been 
visiting  her  newly  married  cousin  (nee  Mamie  Carpenter), 
and  Mrs.  Julius  Bandman  and  daughter,  Miss  Tonie,  who 
will  debut  next  winter  in  'Frisco  society,  having  finished 
her  education  in  Germany.  The  Porter  Ashes  are  not  ex- 
pected back  until  late  in  the  year,  as  the  new  house  which 
Mrs.  Crocker  is  building  for  her  daughter  will  not  be  ready 
for  occupancy  until  December.  Miss  Ashe,  however,  will 
return  to  America  next  month,  and  make  a  tour  of  the 
Ea^rn   watering-places  under  the    chaperonage  of  her 

:,  Mrs.  Virginia  Farragut.     Madame  Zeiss-Dennis,  the 
;nown  cantatrice,  is  also  expected  here  shortly,  being 


already  en  route.  I  hear  that  she  has  accepted  a  fine  en- 
gagement for  next  year  abroad,  but  will  spend  the  inter- 
vening time  with  her  husband,  Doctor  Dennis,  the  popular 
and  efficient  Surgeon  of  Police.  There  is  a  rumor  that 
one  of  the  Nob  Hill  palace  owners  meditates  a  reception 
for  Patti,  whether  in  the  form  of  dinner  with  reception  fol- 
lowing, or  the  latter  pur  et  simple,  is  as  yet  undetermined. 
The  moonlight  spree  is  fixed  for  Saturday  night,  as  it  is 
hoped  gentle  Luna  will  not  "  skip"  herself,  but  shed  her 
beams  benignly  upon  the  party,  upon  their  homeward  way 
at  least.  Bavardin. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
By  one  of  those  unaccountable  accidents,  incident  to  every  jour- 
nal, there  appeared  in  the  social  columns  of  last  week's  Argonaut 
the  account  of  an  elegant  and  somewhat  novel  dinner-party  given 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.L.  Baker,  at  their  residence,  corner  01  Washing- 
ton and  Franklin  Streets,  to  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  military 
circle.  Employed  for  the  decorations  was  Miss  Mary  D.  Bates, 
who  has  chosen  for  herself  the  profession  of  artistic  decorator. 
The  muddle  of  the  affair  consisted  in  attributing  this  dinner  to  Mrs. 
Theodore  Smith,  and  locating  it  at  her  residence  by  number  and 
street.  Mrs.  Smith  is  the  sister  of  Miss  Bates.  One  of  the 
prominent  social  events  of  the  week  was  the  initial  meeting,  on 
Wednesday,  of  the  Pacific  Skating  Club.  The  rink,  corner  of  Mis- 
sion and  1  wentieth  streets,  was  chosen  for  the  gathering.  The 
affair  was  most  select,  including  among  its  members  many  well 
known  in  society,  among  them  the  Misses  Annie  and  Grace  Brad- 
ley, IS'ettie  Schmieden,  Matie  Peters,  Daisy  Paige,  and  the  Messrs. 
William  and  Henry  Crocker,  Cutler  Paige,  Charles  Leonard,  Sey- 
mour Church,  Charles  L.  Wines,  and  Louis  Monleagle.  The  rain 
Saturday  evening  did  not  deter  the  elite  of  our  French  population 
from  assembling  at  Piatt's  Hall  to  assist,  with  their  many  invited 
guests,  at  the  fete  in  aid  of  the  French  Benevolent  Society.  Here- 
tofore a  picnic  has  been  the  chosen  mode,  but  this  time  a  concert 
and  ball  were  preferred.  The  keno  party,  on  Friday  evening  last,  at 
Mrs.  Judge  Hager's  rooms,  in  the  Palace,  at  which  a  dozen  couples 
of  young  folks  assisted,  was  an  enjoyable  affair.  Friday  evening 
"  Our  Neighbors,"  across  the  bay,  gave  the  third  of  their  series  of 
club  parties,  at  the  residence  of  W.  D.  Miller,  on  Webster  Street. 
The  rain  did  not  affect  the  attendance,  which  filled  the  spacious 
parlors.  Among  the  elaborate  floral  decorations,  the  name  of  the 
club,  woven  with  flowers  and  evergreens  and  suspended  between  the 
foldiflg  doors,  was  the  most  attractive.  The  feature  of  the  enter- 
tainment being  dancing,  it  was  indulged  in  with  zest  until  the  early 
hours.  Doctor  Barrows's  entertainment,  in  the  parlors  of  the 
church,  was  a  most  delightful  affair.  Tableaux,  most  effectively- 
arranged,  were  varied  by  musical  selections,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, to  which  Mrs.  Samuel  Mayer,  Doctor  Barrows,  and  Miss 
Eleanor  Briggs  contributed.  Miss  Mamie  Hyde  acting  as  accom- 
panist. The  concluding  tableau,  "The  Magic  Mirror,  in  which 
eighteen  young  ladies  personated  different  nationalities,  was  the 
feature  ofthe  evening.  Major  and  Mrs.  Jones,  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Lawlor,  Mr.  George  W.  Sharon,  Mrs.  S.  F.  Thorn,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Morton,  Madame  Berton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drown,  the  Misses 
Jessie  and  C.  Nickerson,  Theodore  Voight,  and  T.  M.  Osmert 
composed  the  party  who  made  a  tour  of  the  bay  on  Wednesday- 
last,  in  the  /.  M.  Hartly^  upon  invitation  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  D. 
B.  Hall.  A  visit  to  Angel  Island,  Alcatraz,  and  the  Heads  was 
included  in  the  sail,  which  was  heartily  enjoyed  by  all.  The  same 
day  Mrs.  Marriner-Campbell  and  Colonel  Samuel  Mayer  went  up 
to  Sacramento  to  assist,  that  evening,  at  theorgan  recital  and  con- 
cert given  to  aid  the  organ  fund  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
The  musical  selections,  which  were  also  contributed  to  by  Charles 
A.  Neal  and  Misss  Jessie  Cameron,  under  the  directorship  of  A. 
Sanborn,  reflected  much  credit  on  the  ability  of  the  participants. 
The  Lyons  soiree  musicale,  and  the  dinner  given  at  the  Occidental 
by  Fred  P.  Bohn  previous  to  his  departure  for  Brooklyn,  New 
\  ork,  at  which  assisted  Wilder  Pease,  Ed.  Sheldon,  J.  D.  Gregory, 
Charles  Wise,  and  Markley  Elliott,  were  the  events  of  Tuesday- 
last,  las.  G.  Fair  Jr.  returned  Thursday  last  from  Europe  by  the 
way  of  Cape  Horn,  on  board  the  ship  Eclipse.  Master  Charlie 
Fair  will  remain  at  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  preparing  for  the 
scientific  course  at  Harvard.  General  Frisbee,  who  is  now  resi- 
dent in  the  City  of  Mexico,  will,  with  his  family,  in  June,  visit 
California  and  his  old  home  in  Vallejo.  Mrs.  Captain  Whitney 
{ne'e  Myrick)  has  returned  to  San  Diego  from  her  winter's  visit  in 
this  city.  Miss  Lucille  Thornton,  who  for  a  time  has  been  visit- 
ing her  sister,  Mrs.  Rogers,  of  Mare  Island,  has  returned.  Miss 
Madelaine  Gregory,  who  has  been  visiting  San  Rafael,  has  also  re- 
turned. Mrs,  W.  H.  Dimond  has  concluded  her  trip  to  Santa 
Barbara.  Mrs.  John  Gillig  has  returned  to  Virginia  City.  Mrs. 
Downey  Harvey  has  returned  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Cutter,  from 
Los  Medinos,  where,  with  her,  she  has  been  sojourning,  to  Van 
Ness  Avenue.  She  will  visit  Sacramento  ere  her  return  to  her 
home  in  Los  Angeles.  Miss  Tot  will  spend  the  coming  session  of 
the  Legislature  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Williams,  at  the  State  capital. 
Adolpn  Roos  returned  Saturday  from  the  East,  as  did  also  Tames 
V.  Coleman,  who  has  been  since  the  1st  of  December  in  New  York. 
Pere  Hyacinthe  and  wife,  with  their  son  and  Secretary  Chapman, 
arrived  from  Los  Angeles  Thursday,-  per  steamer.  L.  T-  Rose,  of 
San  Gabriel,  is  in  town;  also  Captain  Fred  Rogers,  who  is  at  the 
Palace.  E.  A.  Olorovsky,  J.  F.  Boyd  and  wife,  and  T.  F.  Rising 
of  Virginia,  arc  at  the  Palace,  which  not  only  numbers  them 
among  its  guests,  but  also  the  distinguished  arrivals  of  Sunday 
connected  with  the  opera  troupe,  Patti,  NicoHni,  Gerster,  and 
Mapleson.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Conkling,  wife  and  daughter,  have  com- 
pleted their  visit  to  San  Jose,  and  have  returned  in  company  with 
Mrs.  Ben  Horn,  who  will  remain  here  on  a  brief  visit.  Miss 
Amelia  Nye,  eldest  daughter  of  U.  S.  Nye,  of  Colusa,  is  in  town 
during  the  opera  season,  visiting  her  cousin  Judge  Car)' and  family. 
She  will,  at  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight,  return  to  Cloverdale, 
where  she  and  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Hattie  Deane,  have  taken  a  cottage. 
Among  those  leaving  town  is  Mrs.  S.  F.  Thorne,  of  the  Grand, 
who,  in  April,  will  visit  her  old  home  in  Illinois.  Mrs.  General 
W.  II.  L.Barnes,  with  her  son  Willie,  who  is  now  at  Harvard, 
will  leave  in  June  for  a  European  trip.  Mrs.  Charles  Lux,  with 
her  niece,  Miss  Mattie  Sheldon,  will  leave  here  soon  for  the  same 
purpose.  General  Houghton  proposes  meeting  his  family  abroad 
and  traveling  with  them  this  summer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Crocker  and  son  left  Friday  last  for  the  East;  they  will  cross  the 
Atlantic  while  away,  and  perhaps  remain  a  year  on  the  other  side. 
Mrs.  John  M.  Morton,  wife  of  the  Surveyor  of  the  Port,  leaves  the 
1st  for  Washington.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Bancroft  and  family,  who 
returned  from  Europe,  are  visiting  the  Kimballs  in  Los  Angeles. 
Ex-Senator  Glascock  will  permanently  reside  in  Sprague,  Vvash- 
ington  Territory;  having  left  Colusa  for  that  place  last  week.  Mrs. 
David  McClure  is  at  present  in  Napa,  visiting  the  McClures  there. 
Mrs.  Mervyn  Donahue  will  receive  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Judge 
Wallace,  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  and  will  reside  permanently  in  San 
Rafael.  Mrs.  William  M.  Newhall  leaves  soon  to  summer  in  Ma- 
rin. Thursday  ex-Mayor  Coon  and  family  left  for  Menlo.  Mrs. 
George  Loomis  and  Miss  Kate  Felton  leave  for  there  the  first,  and 
the  Misses  Corbett  will  about  the  same  time  take  up  their  quarters 
at  Oak  Grove.  Mrs.  Barroilhet  will  most  probably  be  detained  in 
town  longer  than  she  desires,  owing  to  the  severe  accident  she  met 
with — spraining  her  ankle  at  the  last  Cricket  Club  party.  Mrs. 
General  Colton  and  daughter,  Mrs.  Daniel  Cook,  have  taken  a 
cottage  in  Saucelito,  as  have  also  Mrs.  Alfred  Wheeler  with  her 
daughter,  Miss  Helen  Wheeler,  and  mother,  Mrs.  Sanders.  Mrs. 
John  H.  Paxton  is  domiciled  in  her  country  seat,  having  spent  last 
week  in  the  city.  Among  those  who  have  secured  early  accommo- 
dations at  Napa  Soda  Springs  are  Mrs.  Vandewater,  also  Mrs. 
Stanley  and  Miss  Garber;  they  will  probably  remain  there  all  sum- 
mer. Mrs.  Hall  McAllister  will  occupy  her  new  residence  in  Ross 
Valley  the  first  of  May,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  occupancy.  Mrs. 
E.  B.  Crocker  will  build  a  new  residence  at  Idlewild,  Lake  Tahoe, 
for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  friends  who  will  visit  her  there. 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Kelley  and  Miss  Pansy  leave  the  middle  of  April  for  a 


visit  to  Carson  and  Lake  Tahoe,  after  stopping  a  while  at  the  Kel- 
ley ranch.  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Joseph  Grant,  Robert  Morrow,  E. 
C.McFarland,  Captain  Ainsworlh,  wife  and  daughter,  N.  P.  Jones 
and  wife,  Miss  Gracie  Jones,  and  Miss  Jarboe  were  among  the 
principal  arrivals  on  the  last  steamer  from  the  Islands.  Leaving 
Saturday  for  there  are  Mrs.  Milton  S.  Latham,  Thurlow  McMuN 
lin,  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Latham,  Mrs.  William  Ward,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
L.  Hutchinson,  Doctor  J.  W.  and  Miss  Anderson,  Miss  Wads- 
worth,  Mrs.  Frank  Dunham,  Mrs.  J.J.  Owens,  and  a  large  number 
of  the  Raymond  party,  numbering  forty.  Mrs.  Le  Breton  is  still  a 
guest  in  Washington,  though  contemplating  a  speedy  return.  Miss 
Lilo  McMullin  will  visit  her  brother,  who  is  at  Princeton,  New- 
Jersey,  and  then  spend  a  short  time  with  relatives  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  Mrs.  Glascock,  under  whose  chaperonage  she  has  been 
the  past  season,  will  spend  a  portion  of  this  month  in  New  York 
and  Boston  with  her  sister  Miss  Wall,  visiting  studios  and  art  col- 
lections. Mrs.  Senator  Jones's  diamonds  attracted  much  attention 
at  the  President's  and  Senator  Sherman's  receptions,  a  short  time 
ago.  White  satin  with  exquisite  laces,  a  parure  of  diamonds  con- 
sisting of  necklace,  bracelets,  and  ear-rings,  with  the  three  white 
ostrich  tips  which  dressed  the  hair,  caught  with  large  solitaires, 
was  the  costume.  Miss  Berry,  who  accompanied  her  at  the  last 
reception  at  Mrs.  Judge  Field's,  was  spoken  of  as  being  a  musician 
most  highly  accomplished.  Lady  Wolseley  {nee  Murphy)  of  San 
Francisco  is  said  to  have  worn  a  peasant  dress  of  marvelous  ele- 
gance at  a  recent  peasant  festival  in  London,  where  she  sold  pop- 
corn, and  is  said  to  have  given  no  change.  Ex-Govemor  Leland 
Stanford  contributed,  white  in  Athens,  five  hundred  dollars  to  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  library  of  the  American  School  of  Classi- 
cal Studies  at  that  place,  Eugene  Schuyler,  Minister  to  Greece,  be- 
ing intrusted  with  the  sum.  Prince  Napoleon  will  defer  the  visit 
of  nis  son  Victor  to  America  until  he  shall  have  served  a  term  in 
the  Roumanian  army.  Miss  Annie  Farnsworth,  daughter  of  the 
late  Captain  Farnsworth,  was  married  to  Theodore  Gray  the  first 
instant,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  mother  in  Rincon  Place. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Forbes  gave  the  bride  away,  while  the  Rev.  Doctor 
Kincaid  officiated  at  the  ceremony,  at  which  assisted  only  a  few 
relatives  and  friends.  Miss  Gertrude  Gray  and  Miss  Charlotte 
Farnsworth  acted  as  bridesmaids,  and  Mr.  Walter  B.  Jones,  the 
groom's  cousin,  and  the  brother  of  the  bride,  Julian  Farnsworth, 
were  the  groomsmen.  Of  the  April  weddings  which  are  agitating 
society  is  that  of  Miss  Rebecca  McMullin  to  Mr.  Belleville  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  take  place  April  sixteenth;  and  that  of  Miss  Mamie  E. 
Grayson,  an  Oakland  belle  and  heiress,  to  Harry  G.  Hinckley  nf 
Fruit  Vale,  the  fourteenth,  at  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church.  The 
young  couple  will  settle  on  a  Nevada  County  ranch,  presented  by 
the  bride's  father.  Miss  Hattie  Tubbs,  daughter  of  Hiram  Tubbs 
and  niece  of  A.  L.  Tubbs,  will  be  united  to  Frederick  Delger,  of 
Oakland,  some  time  in  April,  as  will  also  Miss  Wright  to  Mr.  Pike. 


Mr.  Alexander,  whose  picture,  "St.  Stephen's  Church  at  Mu- 
nich,"was  noticed  a  few  weeks  ago,  has  madea  number  of  very  in- 
teresting studies  during  his  sojourn  here.  Among  them  is  one  en- 
titled "  The  Old  Man's  Pleasure,"  and  represents  the  curiosity  shop 
at  North  Beach,  near  Meiggs's  Wharf,  which  has  become  famous 
for  its  spiders'  webs.  The  picture  represents  the  aged  proprietor 
seated  among  his  birds,  listening  to  the  prattle  of  a  gorgeous  cock- 
atoo. Overhead  are  the  festoons  of  spider-webs.  The  still-life 
and  figure  painting  are  both  very  realistic,  and  executed  with  great 
strength  and  fidelity.  The  painting  will  shortly  be  exhibited  at 
Morns  &  Kennedy's. 

At  the  same  gallery  two  paintings  of  note  have  just  been  placed 
on  exhibition.  One  of  them  is  a  "Scene  in  the  Tyrol,"  by  the 
German  artist  Schroyerer,  which  is  a  charming  study  of  mountain 
and  forest.  The  other  is  a  marine  view,  by  William  Halsall,  the 
English  artist  who  has  recently  established  himself  in  Boston.  It 
is  called  the  "Mid-Ocean,"  and  represents  an  old  hulk,  tossed 
hither  and  thither  amid  giant  billows.  The  translucent  curl  of  the 
waves,  the  sentiment  of  the  composition,  and  the  general  handling 
are  exceptionally  fine. 

Straus  is  hard  at  work  on  a  number  of  pictures  for  the  coming 
exhibition  of  the  Art  Association,  which  will  take  place  in  the 
latter  part  of  April.  Mr.  Straus  is  turning  his  attention  to  ani- 
mal life  just  at  present,  and  has  been  as  successful  in  his  studies  of 
cattle  and  mountain-quail  as  he  is  with  his  landscape  and  marine 
views.  The  study  of  some  trout  and  salmon  are  wonderfully  life- 
like, and  will  attract  much  attention. 

Mr.  Albert  Roullier,  the  representative  of  Frederick  Keppel,  the 
English  dealer  in  engravings  and  etchings,  recently  arrived  here 
from  the  East  with  a  large  collection  ofplates,  valued  at  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  which  is  now  on  exhibition  at  Messrs.  A.  L. 
Bancroft  &  Co.'s.  The  collection  has  attracted  great  attention  in 
all  the  Eastern  and  Western  cities  through  which  Monsieur  Roul- 
lier passed  on  his  way  hither,  and  it  received  extensive  notice  from 
the  press  throughout  the  country.  A  detailed  account  of  the  en- 
gravings and  etchings  would  prove  exceedingly  interesting,  as  the 
collection  contains  the  best  specimens  of  original  work  by  the  great 
masters.  A  number  of  etchings,  by  Albrecnt  Diirer,  the  father  of 
etchers,  are  to  be  seen,  together  with  many  from  the  hand  of  the 
great  Rembrandt.  The  prices  range  from  the  hundreds  into  the 
thousands.  Of  the  engravers,  all  the  celebrated  English  artists  are 
represented.  Sir  Robert  Strange,  Sir  William  Sharpe,  Woollett, 
Earlom,  and  Browne,  are  all  represented.  Some  of  their  works 
have  never  been  excelled  or  even  equaled.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
flesh  work  in  Strange's  engravings  of  Titian's  "Danae"and  "Ve- 
nus," or  Sharpe's  translation  of  Guido's  "Doctors,"  or,  again,  the 
latter's  "  Diogenes,"  after  Salvator  Rosa,  engravings  which  are 
considered  the  famous  masterpieces  of  the  world.  Among  the 
French,  engraving  was  at  its  height  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  this  age  is  thoroughly  represented  in  this  collection.  One  of 
the  most  noticeable  is  Drevet  s  study  of  Bossuet.  Edelinck,  Nan- 
teuil,  Masson,  Bervic,  and  Desnoyers  are  among  the  great  engrav- 
ers whose  work  may  be  seen  in  this  collection.  Especial  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  the  works  of  celebrated  John  George  Willc. 
many  of  whose  studies  after  Gerard  Dow  are  to  be  seen,  including 
the  best  known  "  Family  Concert  "  and  "La  Devideuse."  Of  the 
soft  and  captivating  Italian  school,  Morghen  has  been  given  a 
foremost  place.  Longhi,  his  contemporary,  was  the  1'umderofa 
great  school.  Mr.  Keppel  purchased  the  Longhi  collection  last 
year  from  the  heirs,  ana  the  foremost  of  the  celebrated  engravings 
are  now  with  Mr.  Roullier.  Of  these,  "The  Magdalen,"  after 
Correggio,  and  the  translations  of  Raphael,  Titian,  Albini,  and 
Gandolfi,  are  masterpieces.  Toschi  preserved  in  his  engravings 
the  frescoes  of  Correggio  for  the  future  ages  which  might  not  see 
them  in  their  original  beauty.  Of  the  French  classical  school, 
there  are  countless  specimens.  Particularly  noticeable  are  the 
"Laocoon,"by  Bervic,  and  Desnoyers's  "Napoleon  I."  Of  the 
modern  engravers  and  etchers,  all  the  best  known  artists  are  rep- 
resented, including  scores  by  Seymour  Haden,  Tissot,  Mandel, 
Millet,  Courty,  and  unnumbered  othersr  Among  these  is  Mar- 
tial's etching  of  Feyen-Perrin's  "  Les  Cancalaises."  The  original 
picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon  of  1S74.  The  artist  received 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  the  medal,  and  200,000  francs  in  payment 
for  the  picture,  which  was  placed  by  the  government  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Luxembourg.  Martial  completed  nis  etching  for  the  Salon 
of  1SS3,  when  it  was  termed  "  the  finest  print  of  the  year  "  The 
great  oyster-beds  at  Cancale,  France,  are  private  property.  But 
on  a  certain  day  of  the  year  the  Cancalaise  women  are  permitted  to 
gather  as  many  oysters  as  they  can  carry  away.  The  sale  of  these 
oysters  provides  the  only  pin-money  they  receive  during  the  year. 
On  one  occasion  a  number  of  Parisian  ladies  at  the  seaside  joined 
in  the  oyster-gathering,  and  it  is  this  scene  which  the  artist  has 
spiritedly  depicted.  Perrin,  who  died  last  November,  was  madly 
in  love  with  Adelina  Patti,  although  unsuccessful  in  his  suit.  1  me 
of  the  foremost  figures,  in  the  beautiful  array  of  women,  is  the 
great  singer  herseff,  clad  in  a  fishwife's  garments,  her  dimpled 
arms  clasping  the  huge  oyster-basket. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


PRIVATE    POKER    IN    NEW    YORK. 


'  Flaneur's  "  Weekly  Gossip. 


A  few  days  ago  the  attention  of  the  police  was  directed 
to  a  small  house  in  Twenty-first  Street,  not  far  from  the 
Union  Club.  The  house  in  question  is  a  brick  structure 
three  stories  high,  freshly  painted,  and  has  the  appearance 
of  being  the  home  of  a  respectable  and  well-to-do  citizen. 
It  had  been  vacant  for  some  months  prior  to  the  first  of 
January,  when  a  man  who  said  that  he  hailed  from  Boston 
went  to  the  landlord,  paid  six  months  in  advance,  and 
moved  in  ■  the  following  night.  Moving  at  night  is  a  cus- 
tom in  New  York.  It  originated  in  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  diffident  housewives  to  conceal  the  condition  and  char- 
acter of  their  furniture  from  the  prying  eyes  of  their  neigh- 
bors. Therefore,  when  the  little  Boston  man  moved  into 
his  house,  the  fact  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  round 
tables  .with  green  baize  tops  passed  unnoticed.  The  house 
is  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  Union,  Lotus,  Turf, 
Manhattan,  New  York,  Racquet,  Lamb's,  University, 
Knickerbocker,  and  St.  Nicholas  clubs,  and  within  easy 
distance  of  all  of  the  popular  hotels. 

The  proprietor  is  never  seen  by  day.  He  is  supposed  to 
be  a  high  liver,  and  has  cases  of  wines  and  fine  groceries 
of  all  sorts  going  there  every  morning,  but  he  never  ap- 
pears before  nightfall.  He  sallies  forth  usually  about  six 
o'clock,  takes  a  long  walk,  and  returns  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening  in  time  to  see  his  friends.  From  eight  up  to 
two  o'clock  club  men  and  amateur  gamblers  of  all  sorts 
drop  in  at  intervals  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes,  are  ad- 
mitted by  an  obsequious  negro,  and  do  not  appear  again 
until  an  early  hour  of  the  morning.  The  next  door  neigh- 
bors are  probably  unaware  to  this  day  that  the  place  is  a 
gambling-house,  and  the  police  certainly  did  not  suspect 
it  until  informed  by  one  of  Comstock's  men.  They  can 
do  nothing,  as  it  is  quietly  run.  The  proprietor  is  a  man 
named  Dick  Merwin,  who  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the 
gamblers  in  town.  He  runs  a  perfectly  square  house,  will 
not  allow  faro  or  baccarat  to  be  played  regularly,  and  pre- 
tends to  keep  nothing  but  poker  rooms.  Every  room  in 
the  house,  except  two  on  the  upper  floor,  is  fitted  up  with 
a  poker-table  and  easy  chairs,  and  the  facilities  for  card- 
playing  are  admirable  throughout. 

The  proprietor  charges  rather  a  stiff  price  for  his  rooms, 
but  as  he  gives  the  service  of  his  waiters  and  an  elaborate 
luncheon  free,  no  complaints  are  made.  When  a  number 
of  men  who  are  known  to  him  as  thoroughly  responsible, 
and  not  given  to  chattering  about  their  play,  get  together, 
they  are  quietly  informed  by  the  proprietor  that  if  they  care 
to  fall  against  a  faro  game  after  one  o'clock,  they  can  be 
accommodated  on  the  top  floor.  As  a  rule,  the  faro-table 
is  well  patronized.  They  never  play  more  than  four  hours, 
and  the  game  is  strictly  honest,  the  proprietor  being  satis- 
fied with  legitimate  percentages.  The  establishment  is 
well  conducted,  and  has  this  advantage  over  the  old  gam- 
bling-houses of  New  York — it  does  not  draw  in  young  and 
inexperienced  players  by  open  play  and  gorgeous  preten- 
sions. No  man  can  get  into  the  house  who  is  not  accom- 
panied by  some  one  known  by  the  manager,  and  the  result 
is  that  no  one  but  men  able  to  stand  the  expense  gamble 
there. 

I  describe  this  place  at  length,  as  it  is  precisely  similar  to 
fifty  other  poker-houses  in  New  York.  Since  the  police, 
in  a  sudden  spasm  of  morality,  pounced  upon  the  gambling 
houses  and  closed  them,  the  army  of  men  who  toy  with 
the  cards  for  amusement  or  for  a  living,  as  the  case  may 
be,  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  their  own  houses  or  to 
their  clubs  for  fun.  Poker  is  still  the  ruling  game,  and  as 
it  is  the  rule  in  almost  every  club  in  New  York  to  forbid 
higher  than  a  two-dollar-and-a-half  limit  game,  the  play- 
ers were  homeless  and  forlorn  until  the  gamblers  came  to 
their  relief  and  organized  the  poker-room  scheme. 

There  are  now  houses  in  every  section  of  the  city  where 
"  a  quiet  game  of  draw  "  may  be  played,  a  lunch  enjoyed, 
and  a  pleasant  evening  passed,  at  a  small  actual  expense 
to  each  man — that  is,  as  far  as  the  accommodations  are 
concerned.  As  a  rule,  they  play  a  ten-dollar  limit,  though 
there  are  many  games  at  five  dollars,  and  more  than  one 
would  imagine  at  twenty-five  dollars  limit.  Unlimited 
games  are  rarely  played  in  New  York.  The  poker-houses 
do  not  run  faro  and  baccarat  games  habitually,  as  they  are 
afraid  of  the  police ;  but  at  intervals,  when  they  know  they 
are  safe,  they  make  a  lay-out  for  their  customers.  The 
poker  play  is  sometimes  very  high,  nine  thousand  dollars 
having  changed  hands  at  Merwin's  one  night  last  week  on 
one  hand.  It  was  an  ace  full  against  four  eights  in  an  un- 
limited game.  Everybody  plays  poker  now.  Whist  is  rel- 
egated to  young  ladies  and  old  men,  euchre  to  the  back- 
woods, and  twenty-one  to  our  foreign  population. 

Everybody  who  is  alive  plays  draw  or  stud-horse  poker. 
The  latter  game  is  comparatively  a  recent  innovation  here, 
but  it  has  a  mighty  grip  upon  the  players  now,  and  grows 
more  popular  every  day.  While  it  has  none  of  the  science 
of  draw,  it  is  an  amusing  game,  as  there  is  plenty  of 
chance  for  charring  and  raillery,  and  it  is  particularly  popu- 
lar because  it  catches  the  men-players.  Everybody  has,  of 
course,  met  with  mean  poker-players,  and  they  are  certain- 
ly the  most  provoking  and  aggravating  elements  that  can 
be  intruded  into  a  game  of  draw.  When  you  get  a  mean 
poker-player  at  stud-horse,  however,  you  have  him  on 
the  hip.  He  must  play  a  liberal  game,  or  be  bluffed 
out  of  his  boots,  and  as  it  is  palpably  a  difficult  or  impossi- 
ble thing  for  a  mean  man  to  play  a  liberal  game,  he  gets 
beautifully  swiped  in  playing  this  peculiar  form  of  the  na- 
tional game.  I  know  no  higher  joy  on  earth  than  habitu- 
ally and  successfully  bluffing  a  mean  player  at  stud-horse 
poker. 

I  wonder  how  long  the  stories  about  the  private  detectives 
of  society  women  in  New  York  will  keep  floating  around 
the  country.  Does  any  one  really  believe  that  the  average 
society  woman  employs  a  detective  to  accompany  her  to 
balls,  parties,  and  receptions?  If  they  do,  they  are  mis- 
taken. I  doubt  very  much  if  more  than  one  woman  ever 
employed  a  detective  for  this  purpose  in  New  York.  It  is 
a  fact  that  Mrs.  Astor,  when  she  attended  some  of  the 
public  balls,  had  a  functionary  of  this  sort  attend  her,  but 
sne  wore  two  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  diamonds 


at  a  time,  when  it  was  necessary  to  have  them  guarded  by 
the  police.  It  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  majority  of 
women  do  not  wear  that  amount  of  money  in  jewels  when 
they  go  out  at  night.  Detectives  are  employed  frequently 
at  wedding  receptions  to  guard  the  presents,  but  that  is 
reasonable  and  necessary  where  as  many  as  a  thousand 
guests  are  often  in  the  house  at  the  same  time.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  for  a  hostess  to  know  everybody  on  her 
visiting  list  if  she  receives  largely  in  New  York,  and  it  is, 
of  course,  quite  probable  that  objectionable  people  get 
into  the  house  occasionally.  The  duties  of  the  detective 
in  an  instance  of  this  sort  are  to  stand  around  and  keep  an 
eye  on  the  presents.  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  ever 
detected  anybody  in  the  act  of  stealing.  I  have  not  heard 
of  any  of  them,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  many  could  have 
been  arrested  without  some  publicity.  The  pay  for  a 
detective  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  is  five  dollars  a 
night. 

Tennis  is  a  delightful  game.  Its  popularity  in  New- 
York,  though  threatened  by  Badminton,  rs  still  very  great, 
and  the  clubs  devoted  to  it  increase  in  numbers  ever)'  year. 
There  are  two  tennis  buildings  in  New  York  now,  which 
have  become  club-houses  for  tennis  associations.  Build- 
ings are  erected  for  this  enterprise  and  rented  to  the 
various  tennis  players.  The  best  people  in  the  different 
clubs  found  each  other  out  and  formed  the  two  associa- 
tions which  now  occupy  the  tennis  buildings.  At  the 
tourney  this  year  there  were  forty  entries,  and  ten  matches 
were  played  in  the  first  round.  It  was  the  finest  exhibi- 
tion of  tennis  playing  I  have  ever  seen,  and  it  called  out  a 
throng  of  the  most  fashionable  people.  The  beauty  of 
tennis  is  that  it  enables  girls  to  appear  in  symmetrical, 
closely  wrapped,  and  altogether  charming  dresses,  and  gives 
the  men  an  opportunity  to  accurately  indicate  the  outlines 
of  the  calves  of  their  legs.  I  can  net  say  that  the  exhibi- 
tion, as  a  rule,  redounds  much  to  the  credit  of  the  calves 
in  question.  They  are  sinewy,  but  seldom  symmetrical. 
However,  the  men'  are  ever  so  much  more  graceful  than 
the  girls  in  tennis  playing.  This  may  sound  iconoclastic; 
but  It  is  undeniably  so.  It  is  due  to  nature  and  art.  Men 
are  unhampered  by  skirts,  and  they  are  so  built  that  the 
play  of  their  arms  above  their  shoulders  is  as  free  and  un- 
constrained as  below.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  other- 
wise graceful  girls  play  tennis,  and  I  have  heard  the  eulo- 
gies of  the  grace  the  game  imparts  to  girls,  but  I  have 
never  yet  seen  a  girl  play  tennis  who  was  not  at  times  awk- 
ward, ungraceful,  and  strained  in  certain  attitudes  while 
plaj'ing. 

The  world  was  shocked  when  it  learned  that  the  chaste 
and  .pure,  though  decidedly  mature,  Emma  Abbott  had 
decided  to  associate  in  opera  with  that  particularly  erratic 
and  blithesome  young  creature,  Lillian  Russell.  It  is  also 
shocked  to  leam  that  the  promoter  of  the  scheme  which 
had  this  end  in  view  is  a  no  less  distinguished  man  than 
Mr.  Wetherell,  the  husband  of  Emma,  who  has  always 
been  known  here  as  Mr.  Emma  Abbott,  and  who  left  the 
manufacture  of  pills  to  steer  his  brilliant  consort  on  her 
operatic  course.  How  could  Mr.  Emma  Abbott  so  far 
forget  himself  as  to  perfect  such  a  combination  as  this?  It 
must  be  true,  because  the  Associated  Press  has  telegraphed 
it  all  over  the  world,  and  everybody  knows  that  the  As- 
sociated Press  never  lies — intentionally.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  wild  stories  touching  Mr.  Emma  Abbott's  wife's 
fall  from  the  high  standard  which  once  distinguished  her 
public  life  are  not  true. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  Miss  Emma  refused  to 
sing  in  public  on  Ash  Wednesday  or  Good  Friday,  and 
now  we  are  told  that  she  not  only  gives  operatic  per- 
formances on  these  occasions,  but — hearings! — actually 
on  Sunday  nights.  This  does  not  seem  credible,  but 
it  must  be  so  because  it  is  in  the  papers.  Another  tale  is 
that  Emma  Abbott  Wetherell  has  actually  been  playing 
"  Traviata,"  and  this,  too,  with  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Emma 
Abbott.  It  may  not  be  remembered  in  San  Francisco  that 
Miss  Abbott  always  refused  to  appear  in  this  opera  until 
two  years  ago,  because  of  its  alleged  immorality.  After 
these  few  preliminary  remarks,  I  would  state  that  Miss 
Emma  Abbott  has  never  played  a  successful  engagement 
in  New  York.  She  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  ab- 
surdly pretentious  and  lamentably  destitute  of  all  the  at- 
tributes of  an  actress  and  a  singer.  Personally,  she  is 
looked  upon  as  lady  of  exceptional  goodness  of  heart,  and 
boundless  generosity  toward  those  with  whom  she  has 
business  dealings.  [Miss  Abbott  has  not  sung  in  "  Travi- 
ata "  nor  appeared  on  Sunday  nights  while  in  San  Francis- 
co.— Eds.] 

John  McCullough  has  come  to  New  York  for  the  first 
time  since  the  various  rumors  of  sickness  and  insanity  got 
abroad.  There  was  an  uncomfortable  feeling  in  the  minds 
of  his  admirers  that  there  might.be  a  grain  of  truth  in  the 
various  stories  which  have  been  spread  about  the  great  tra- 
gedian. And  it  must  be  said  that  the  stories  excited  some 
trepidation.  His  appearance  was  waited  for  on  Monday 
night  with  more  or  less  anxiety,  but  he  had  not  been  on 
the  stage  more  than  five  minutes  before  the  audience  saw 
that  he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  superb  health  and  perfect 
serenity.  He  has,  in  fact,  improved  vastly  since  his  last 
appearance  here,  and  his  return  has  called  forth  a  sincere 
ovation.  McCullough  does  not  seem  to  act  Virginius. 
He  is  a  Roman  father.  What  a  snarling,  shrill-voiced, 
fidgetty,  finicky,  and  screaming  sort  of  a  Roman  Barrett  is 
compared  to  the  stately,  dignified,  and  manly  McCullough. 
He  is  physically  a  magnificent  man,  and  he  acts  with  more 
soul  than  any  actor  or  actress  I  ever  saw,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  E.  L.  Davenport.  By  this  I  mean  he  seems  more 
honestly  imbued  with  the  idea  that  he  is  actually  the  char- 
acter that  he  represents  than  any  of  our  other  latter-day 
actors. 

He  has  with  him  a  little  girl  named  A  iola  Allen,  who 
takes  the  line  of  characters  formerly  played  by  Kate  For- 
sythe.  Miss  Allen  has  not  the  force  or  dignity  of  Kate 
Forsythe,  but  she  is  altogether  the  most  charming,  gush- 
ing, and  sincere  little  creature  that  I  have  ever  seen  on  the 
stage.  She  acts  with  all  her  heart  and  soul  from  the  mo- 
ment she  steps  on  the  boards,  and  though  her  methods  are 
somewhat  crude,  she  has  decided  ability.  She  reminds 
one  strongly  of  Mary  Anderson  when  she  first  emerged  from 
Louisville.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  March  5,  1S84. 


THE    RAILWAY    WORLD. 


Various  Notes  of  Interest  to  Both  Employees  and  Travelers. 


It  is  asserted  that  passengers  perceive  a  difference  in  the 
ease  of  riding  in  cars  having  the  larger  or  smaller  wheels, 
and  that  they  prefer  those  with  the  larger  ones.  This,  says 
the  National  tar  Builder,  is  significant  if  not  conclusive. 


At  the  Vienna  Electrical  Exhibition,  there  has  been  a 
wire-rope  railway,  in  which  the  motive  power  is  electricity. 
The  line  is  raised  in  the  air  on  posts  over  the  roofs  of  some 
buildings,  and  coal-trucks  are  transported  by  it  from  the 
railway  Dy  the  Danube  to  the  Rotunda  or  Exhibition  build- 
ing. The  wire  ropes,  which  serve  as  rails  for  the  trucks, 
also  convey  the  electric  current  to  the  electric  motor  on 
the  locomotive,  and  the  current  is  supplied  by  a  stationary 
dynamo  at  one  end  of  the  line. 
— ♦■  — 

Conductor  J .  C.  Haines,  of  the  Buda  and  Rushville  Rail- 
way, Iowa,  relates  one'of  the  most  peculiar  railroad  acci- 
dents on  record.  Recently,  while  running  freight  at  the 
rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  a  flat  car  near  the  centre  of  his 
train  of  twelve  cars  jumped  the  track  and  started  across 
the  country,  clearing  the  track  entirely,  allowing  the  rear 
cars  to  pass  without  a  jolt  or  a  jar.  Neither  conductor  nor 
brakeman  knew  they  had  met  with  an  accident  until  they 
saw  the  ditched  car  as  the  caboose  was  passing  it. 
+~ — 

Special  cars  for  nuisances :  "  All  passenger  trains  should 
have  one  cattle-car,  and  compel  every  man  who  chews  to- 
bacco to  ride  in  it."  "  And  they  should  also  haul  one  fiat 
car,"  said  the  cross  passenger,  "for  the  fresh-air  woman 
who  always  insists  on  keeping  the  car-window  open.  She 
should  sit  on  a  slab  seat  on  an  open  grated  car  and  breathe 
ashes  and  cinders  to  her  soul's  content."  "  And  a  dark 
and  lonely  box  car,"  said  the  tall,  thin  passenger,  "for  the 
man  who  whistles.  The  whistlers  could  all  get  together 
in  there  and  sit  and  drum  on  the  sides  of  the  car  with  their 
fingers  and  whistle  all  the  tunes  they  didn't  know,  and  the 
rest  of  the  train  would  be  happy."  "  And  a  Kalamazoo 
velocipede,"  said  the  fat  passenger,  "for  the  man  who 
drums  on  the  floor  with  his  feet  every  time  the  train  stops." 
Here  the  man  on  the  wood-box  suddenly  ceased  pounding 
his  favorite  overture  with  his  heels.  "By  the  time  he 
had  worked  his  knees  on  express  time  forty-five  miles," 
continued  the  fat  passenger,  without  appearing  to  notice 
anything,  "  he  might  be  able  to  give  his  feet  a  vacation  of 
two  or  three  hours."  "  And  occasionally,"  the  man  on 
the  wood-box  said,  leaning  forward  to  gaze  earnestly  into 
the  stove,  "  they  might  put  on  Barnum's  Jumbo  car  for 
the  man  who  always  has  to  ride  over  the  trucks  for  fear  of 
springing  the  car."  There  was  an  embarrassing  silence  of 
a  minute  or  two,  when  the  fat  passenger  said  something 
about  refrigerator  cars  for  the  man  who  was  too  fresh  to  keep 
in  a  day  coach,  and  then  everybody  began  to  fear  the  con- 
versation was  taking  on  a  Congressional  aspect,  and  so  the 
committee  rose,  and  shortly  after  the  house  adjourned. — 
Robert  J.  Burdette. 

Northerners,  traveling  through  the  South,  who  have  no- 
ticed the  peculiar  methods  in  vogue  on  the  railways  there, 
will  read  the  following  with  interest: 

Time  in  Virginia  has  no  value  whatever,  and,  as  it  is  the  univer- 
sal practice  there  never  to  do  to-day  what  can  be  put  ofi  until  to- 
morrow, little  inconvenience  arises.  The  railways  are  run  on  a 
happy-go-lucky  schedule,  which  is  extremely  diverting  to  those 
who  nave  time  in  abundance,  and  the  few  who  are  pressed  for  min- 
utes, being  in  a  hopeless  minority,  rather  afford  occasion  for  mirth 
when  they  begin  to  kick  at  Virginia  methods.  The  railway  time- 
tables are  in  perfection  in  the  rural  districts.  Not  long  ago  a  night 
train  with  a  party  of  New  Yorkers  on  board  was  bumping  along 
comfortably  at  a  ten-mi le-an -hour  gait  through  a  remote  part  of 
Virginia,  when  all  at  once,  with  a  tremendous  jerk,  it  came  to  a 
standstill.  The  natives  in  the  sleeping-car  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  ask  the  reason  of  the  sudden  stoppage;  the  aliens  did, 
though,  and  when  the  conductor  strolled  through  the  car  a  roar  of 
indignant  inquiry  went  up.  The  conductor  soothingly  explained 
that  they  always  stopped  at  a  switch  for  fear  it  might  not  be  set. 
"  But,  good  gracious,  exclaimed  an  irate  New  Yorker,  "  where  is 
the  switchman!"  The  conductor  explained  that  the  particular 
switchman  they  then  needed  was  probably  asleep.  Followed  by 
objurgations,  the  conductor  got  oft  the  train,  went  to  the  station- 
house,  and  pounded  vigorously,  shouting  at  the  same  time:  "Git 
up,  Jim;  the  train's  here,  and  a  passel  o  them  durned  folks  from 
up  North  is  raisin'a  breeze  'cause  the  switch  ain't  set."  Jim  called 
back:  "I'm  a  comin',"  and  evidently  turned  over  and  went  to 
sleep  again.  The  Virginians  on  the  train  began  to  chuckle.  Their 
sympathy  was  entirely  with  Jim  and  the  conductor.  The  latter 
continued  to  urge  Jim,  who  was  always  "  comin',"  but  didn't  come. 
The  conductor,  at  first  apologetic,  being  goaded  by  the  New  York- 
ers, now  became  pressing.  "  Do,  Jim,"  he  anxiously  said,  "  git  up 
and  set  the  durned  thing  so  the  train  can  go  by."  Jim  continued 
obdurate  until  one  of  the  New  Yorkers  arose,  and,  clad  in  rage 
and  a  checked  ulster,  got  off  the  car  and  threatened  to  set  fire  to 
station-house  and  make  a  burnt-offering  of  Jim  if  that  switch  was 
not  set  in  ten  minutes.  Within  the  specified  time  Jim  appeared, 
boiling  with  indignation,  and  threatened  to  resign  if'he  were  again 
subjected  to  similar  inconvenience.  It  is  the  custom  along  these 
provincial  roads  to  stop  the  train  at  any  point  upon  being  sig- 
naled. People  can  be  taken  on  and  put  off  anywhere  they  like. 
A  fast  train — that  is,  what  they  call  a  twenty-mile-an-hour  train — 
was  going  through  a  plantation  a  month  or  so  ago,  and  the  pas- 
sengers observedthree  little  girls  on  the  wayside  waving  their  wnite 
aprons  frantically  at  the  conductor.  The  train,  of  course,  stopped. 
1  he  tallest  of  the  girls,  a  ten-year-old,  with  long  eyelashes,  bash- 
fully remarked :  "Won't  you  please  give  me,  and  Kate,  and  Fanny, 
and  the  doggie  a  ride?  "  The  conductor  promptly  consented,  and 
assisted  Miss  Eyelashes,  her  companions,  and  the  doggie  on  board. 
They  rode  on  for_a  mile  or  two,  and  then  they  announced  their 
readiness  to  get  off.  The  train  was  stopped,  and  they  jumped  down. 
Just  as  the  train  had  started,  Miss  Eyelashes  rushed  wildly  back. 
"Oh,  mister,  if  you  please,  don't  go  away  till  we  get  'cross  the 
creek.  Mamma  doesn't  let  us  go  over  it  'less  somebody's  watching 
ust  and  we  have  to  carry  the  doggie."  The  conductor  waited  until 
a  nnal  waring  of  white  aprons  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek  sig- 
nified that  his  passengers  were  safe.  Nobody  in  the  train  expressed 
surprise  except  the  aliens.  Nobody  who  has  ever  been  there  be- 
fore rushes  to  meet  a  train  in  Virginia.  When  the  first  railway 
train  went  through  the  ancient  town  of  Williamsburg,  in  October, 
1 88 1,  it  was  advertised  for  nine  o'clock.  It  was  the  time  of  the 
Yorktown  Centennial,  and  the  town  was  full  of  strangers.  These 
rashly  appeared  at  the  station  at  nine  o'clock  precisely.  The  na- 
tives meanwhile  went  about  their  business.  Toward  twelve  o'clock 
those  of  the  natives  wTho  meant  to  board  the  nine  o'clock  train  as- 
sembled. After  waiting  a  while  they  went  off  and  sat  on  the  court- 
house steps,  leaving  orders  with  a  negro  to  call  them  when  the 
train  came.  It  arrived  during  the  afternoon,  and  the  negro  ran 
about  town,  informing  the  passengers  when  the  trair  would  start. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    LORD    AND    HIS    LOW-BORN    LADY. 

"  Cockaigne's  "  London  Letter. 

The  meeting  of  Parliament,  with  all  the  row  about  Brad- 
laugh's  oath-taking,  the  publication  of  the  Queen's 
"  Leaves,"  as  the  published  selections  from  her  Highland 
diary  are  called,  and  the  threatened  breach  of  promise  suit 
against  Viscount  Garmoyle  by  his  intended  bride  Miss 
Fortescue  of  the  Savoy  Theatre,  all  sink  into  insignificance 
— in  fashionable  society  and  club-land,  at  all  events — com- 
pared with  the  scandal  attending  the  marital  misfortunes 
of  the  Earl  of  Euston.  To  a  select  circle  of  the  young 
earl's  friends  his  early  marriage  to  a  common  courtesan 
has  long  been  known.  It  is  only  since  he  has  become  the 
Earl  of  Euston  and  heir-apparent  to  the  wealthy  dukedom 
of  Grafton  that  interest  in  his  affairs  has  been  taken  by  high 
society  at  large,  his  enhanced  position  necessarily  attract- 
ing an  attention  to  him  that  he  never  before  enjoyed. 

For  thirty-two  years  his  actions  as  plain  Mr.  Fitzroy, 
comparatively  speaking,  troubled  nobody.  It  is  true,  he 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  duke- 
dom, and,  as  such,  to  far-seeing  mothers  willing  to  take  a 
small  risk  in  behalf  of  a  strawberry-leafed  circlet  for  their 
daughters'  brows,  he  was  ever  an  object  of  interest.  But 
neither  his  father  nor  his  uncle  were  old  men  (in  the  Eng- 
lish understanding  of  the  term),  and  no  one  could  tell 
how  long  postponed  his  succession  to  the  ducal  honors 
might  be.  Besides  which,  there  were  too  many  other  and 
immediately  available  partis  to  consider  before  him.  Such 
men,  for  instance,  as  the  young  Duke  of  Portland,  and 
coming-of-age  eldest  sons  of  peers  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. But  when  he  actually  became  the  Earl  of  F'.uston, 
and  eldest  son  of  the  duke,  and  his  father  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  Euston  estates  and  his  seat  on  the  ducal 
bench  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  young  man  became 
quite  a  horse  of  another  color.  He  was  then  an  unques- 
tioned eligible,  and  his  name  went  down  on  the  lists  of 
more  daughter-hampered  mammas  than  would  fill  a  column 
with  their  names. 

But,  alas!  no  sooner  had  the  paeans  of  joy  begun  to 
swell  into  an  harmonious  strain,  and  every  debutante  of 
last  season  had  felt  sure  her  fate  would  be  either  Portland 
or  Euston,  than  unpleasant  whispers  began  to  get  about, 
and  soon  the  cat  was  out  of  the  bag,  that  the  prize  had 
been  already  captured  over  ten  years  before  by  a  woman 
whose  associates  were  pick-pockets  and  street-walkers,  of 
whom  she  herself  was  a  shining  light,  and  her  habitat  the 
purlieus  of  the  Seven  Dials  or  the  slums  of  Chelsea.  Im- 
agine the  shock!  fancy  the  disappointment!  Instead  of 
Lady  Ethel  this,  Lady  Beatrice  that,  Lady  Gwendolin 
What's-her-name,  or  the  Hon.  Muriel  Thingumbob,  the 
proud  coronet  of  the  house  of  I  itzroy  would  encircle  the 
vice-seamed  temples  and  tangled  tresses  of  the  abandoned 
and  profligate  adulteress  and  drunkard,  Kate  Cross.  Dis- 
appointment at  the  loss  of  the  earl  and  prospective  duke 
soon  gave  way  to  dismay  at  the  possible  chance  of  the  in- 
troduction to  high  society  of  the  new-made  countess  in  the 
enforced  role  of  a  reformed  sister. 

Relief,  however,  soon  came  in  the  intelligence  that  what 
Mr.  Fitzroy,  as  Mr.  F'itzroy,  could  tolerate  and  condone 
for  many  years,  as  Earl  of  Euston  he  could  not  endure ; 
and  that  some  means  were  to  be  found  to  bring  about  a 
divorce  from  the  woman  who  up  to  then  had  borne  him 
several  children — among  them  a  son,  who,  upon  his  father's 
elevation,  became  Viscount  Thetford.  A  prostitute's  son 
a  viscount!  A  pretty  picture  to  contemplate,  truly,  but 
one  not  so  common  as  might  be  supposed  in  the  annals  of 
England's  peerage,  I  regret  to  say.  But  how  he  was  to  get 
rid  of  the  woman  was  the  question.  Numerous  and  oft- 
repeated  as  were  the  (always  condoned  by  him)  grounds  of 
divorce  with  which  Mr.  Fitzroy's  wife  furnished  him  while 
he  remained  without  a  handle  to  his  name,  just  so  soon  as 
he  became  the  Earl  of  Euston  she  displayed  the  cunning 
not  only  of  her  sex,  but  of  her  class;  and  the  Strand,  Lei- 
cester Square,  the  Haymarket,  and  the  doorway  of  the 
Criterion  at  night  knew  her  no  more,  and  never  was  she 
guilty  of  even  the  semblance  of  an  unchaste  act.  Could 
he  have  found  but  one  trifling  loophole  since  his  last  con- 
donement,  it  would  have  sufficed.  But  he  couldn't.  Fail- 
ing in  that,  it  now  suddenly  appears  that  the  woman  was 
married  before  to  a  Mr.  Smith !— at  least  that  is  what  the 
Earl  of  Euston  says.  Who  will  believe  him  is  quite  an- 
other matter.  Nobody  seems  able  to  understand  why 
"  Mr.  Smith  "  should  have  so  long  kept  himself  in  the 
background,  or  why  he  should  only  appear  when  his  exist- 
ence becomes  of  use  to  the  Earl  of  Euston.  Money,  I 
dare  say,  is  potent  in  England  as  elsewhere,  and  I  fancy  a 
thousand  prior  husbands  of  the  frail  countess  could  be 
produced  trom  among  her  associates  for  as  many  five-pound 
notes,  were  it  necessary  that  she  should  have  them.  The 
fact  is,  one  can  not  have  much  respect  for  the  word  of  a 
man  who  for  years  has  been  content  to  share  his  wife  with 
scores  of  Browns,  Jones,  and  Robinsons,  but  who  sudden- 
ly objects  to  her  having  lavished  her  earliest  affections  upon 
Mr.  Smith.  The  depth  of  such  a  man's  sense  of  honor  is 
about  on  a  par  with  the  definiteness  of  his  asserted  connu- 
bial predecessor. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  fact  that  the  earl  and  his 
troubles  are  the  topic  of  the  hour,  a  past  incident  in  his 
career,  which  I  know  to  be  true,  may  not  be  without  inter- 
est, especially  as  it  relates  to  the  subject  of  marriage.  It 
will  show  what  mistakes  parents  sometimes  make  in  con- 
trolling their  sons  and  daughters  in  the  choice  of  a  wife  or 
a  husband. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  before  his  marriage  to  Kate 
Cross,  Mr.  Fitzroy  was  an  officer  in  the  Rifle  Brigade  and 
stationed  with  the  depot  of  his  battalion  at  Winchester. 
About  midway  between  that  ancient  city  and  Southamp- 
ton lies  one  of  the  finest  places  in  the  county  of  Hamp- 
shire—Cranberry Park,  the  seat  of  Tankerville  Chamber- 
layne,  Esq.  At  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  Mr.  Chamber- 
layne's  father  was  in  possession,  and  resided  there  with  his 
three  daughters,  Rosalie,  Francesca,  and  Agnes,  all  of 
them  exceptionally  pretty  girls,  with  exquisite  figures,  be- 
witching manners,  and  decidedly  (to  all  appearances)  more 
than  fast  ways.  They  were  great  favorites,  naturally,  with 
the  officers  of  the  neighboring  garrison,  and  their  alabaster 


shoulders  and  tapering  ankles — the  abundant  display  of 
which  was  always  assured  by  the  extreme  lowness  of  their 
bodices  in  the  evening,  and  the  ultra  shortness  of  their 
skirts  in  the  daytime— were  attractions  second  only  to 
their  willingness  to  be  led  behind  the  friendly  drapery  of 
the  window-curtains,  or  among  the  sheltering  shades  of  the 
bushes,  to  be  kissed.  Nor  were  they  averse  to  moonlight 
rambles  with  young  gentlemen  among  the  shrubbery  at  a 
time  when  properly  managed  young  ladies  were  supposed 
to  be  under  the  eye  of  their  mothers  in  doors.  Their  re- 
putation for  freedom  of  behavior  was  not  unknown  to  Mr. 
Fi'zroy's  father,  Lord  Augustus  Fitzroy,  and  to  his  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  Grafton. 

Besides  the  attractiveness  of  the  young  ladies,  there  was 
a  noisy,  horsy,  slangy  style  about  the  house  that,  suited  the 
tastes  of  the  young  riflemen  down  to  the  ground,  and  old 
Chamberlayne's  wines  were  better  than  they  got  at  mess, 
and  decidedly  cheaper.  It  wasn't  long  before  Fitzroy 
found  himself  a  frequent  and  welcome  guest  at  Cranberry 
Park.  Old  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  though  his  son  is  now  a 
great  swell,  and  has  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  slay  and  shoot 
with  him,  was  but  a  parvenu  (a  condition  more  marked 
fifteen  years  ago  than  now,  luckily  for  such  up-starts 
as  the  Brasseys'  and  Sasoons),  and  his  daughters,  apart 
from  their  behavior,  were  not  associated  with  by  the 
ladies  of  the  neighborhood  on  intimate  terms.  The  old 
gentleman's  father  was  an  ex-solicitor  who  had  feathered 
his  nest  from  his  clients'  estates,  by  always  inserting  in 
their  wills  the  name  of  his  son  as  residuary  legatee.  Much 
unmentioned  property  of  these  clients,  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liar forgetfulness  of  their  solicitor  as  to  its  existence  when 
drawing  up  their  wills,  found  its  way  in  consequence  into 
the  possession  of  the  Chamberlayne  family,  and  to-day 
they  rank  among  the  landed  gentry  of  England. 

A  man  whose  father  was  so  crafty  in  the  acquisition  of 
family  estates  was  not  one  likely  to  overlook  the  chance 
or  undervalue  the  advantage  of  having  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters a  duchess,  and  it  is  a  question  which  Mr.  Fitzroy  en- 
joyed the  most,  the  old  gentleman's  dinners  and  cham- 
pagne or  the  cliasse  which  lay  in  his  daughters'  caresses 
afterward.  He  was,  I  dare  say,  of  an  age  to  prefer  the  lat- 
ter, and  subsequent  events  have  shown  how  susceptible  he 
is  to  woman's  wiles.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  three  of  the 
girls  exerted  every  wile  they  could  musLer  to  capture  him. 
But  as  he  could  carry  on  the  curtain  and  shrubbery  line  of 
business  above  referred  to  with  all  three,  it  took  him  some 
time  to  make  up  his  mind  which  of  them  to  take  as  a  part- 
ner for  life.  At  last,  however,  it  got  abroad  that  he  had 
picked  out  the  youngest  and  prettiest,  and  that  he  and  Miss 
Agnes  were  engaged  to  be  married.  The  report  soon 
reached  the  ears  of  his  father  and  uncle.  There  was  a  hur- 
ried conference  between  them,  and  one  fine  morning  Lord 
Augustus  Fitzroy  arrived  unannounced  at  his  son's  quar- 
ters in  Winchester  Barracks.  What  took  place  or  what 
was  said,  no  one  knows  exactly;  but  from  that  time  on  Mr. 
Fitzroy's  visits  to  Cranberry  Park  ceased,  and  shortly  after 
he  retired  from  the  army  and  went  abroad. 

The  Chamberlaynes  made  the  best  of  it  they  could. 
Even  though  a  breach  of  promise  suit  was  quite  in  the  line 
of  the  ex-solicitor's  son,  there  was  evidently  too  much  dirty 
water  to  encourage  a  desire  on  their  part  to  have  it  stirred. 
As  it  was,  the  affair  caused  enough  talk  and  scandal  in  the 
neighborhood  to  satisfy  whatever  longings  for  notoriety  in 
that  particular  the  young  ladies  might  have  had.  People 
talk  of  it  yet.  So  Miss  Agnes  tried  to  forget  all  about  the 
coronet  that  had  slipped  from  her  brow  ere  it  settled  there, 
and  shortly  after  consoled  herself  by  marrying  Colonel 
Johnstone  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  a  twin  brother  of  Sir 
Frederick  Johnstone,  who  was  so  disgracefully  mixed  up 
with  Viscount  Cole  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  Lady 
Mordaunt  scandal,  some  years  ago.  Colonel  Johnstone, 
or  "  Doddy  "  Johnstone,  as  he  is  called  by  every  one,  was 
not  so  big  a  fish  as  Mr.  Fitzroy,  for  besides  being  handi- 
capped by  the  face  of  a  Japanese,  the  manners  of  a  groom, 
and  the  language  of  a  cab-driver,  he  is  but  the  heir-pre- 
sumptive to  his  Mother's  crippled  baronetcy,  as  Sir  Fred- 
erick may  himself  marry  at  any  time  and  have  an  heir- 
apparent  in  the  person  of  a  son.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  sort  of 
man  who  doesn't  in  the  least  care  what  he  says  or  does  in 
the  presence  of  ladies.  But  the  Chamberlaynes  rather 
liked  that  sort  of  thing  than  otherwise,  and  didn't  mind  his 
"  off  color "  yarns  in  the  billiard-room  when  the  men 
should  have  been  left  to  themselves.  _ 

The  other  daughters  also  got  married,  one  to  Sir  Alex- 
ander Chichester,  and  the  other  to  the  Earl  of  Wicklow. 
The  wonder  that  they  should  have  got  husbands  of  posi- 
tion is  not  so  great  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  each  of  the 
girls  had  a  thousand  a  year  in  her  own  right,  which  annual 
sum,  I  suppose,  acted  as  a  sufficient  veneering  to  the 
other  fellows'  kisses  their  husbands  found  on  their  lips. 
At  all  events,  Miss  Chamberlayne  was  many  degrees  better 
than  Kate  Cross,  as  no  doubt  the  present  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton and  his  heir,  the  Earl  of  Euston,  have  abundant  oc- 
casion to  regretfully  reflect. 

An  especial  reason  for  the  wish  of  Lord  Euston  to  sever 
himself  without  delay  from  his  present  spouse  has  been 
advanced,  as  its  being  possible  that  he  looks  with  favor 
upon  the  budding  charms  of  Lady  Mabel  Duncombe,  a 
daughter  of  Lord  Feversham,  and  sister  of  Lady  Hermi- 
one  Duncombe,  who  was  married  the  other  day  to  the 
Marquis  of  Kildare,  the  future  Duke  of  Leinster.  Lady 
Mabel,  who  promises  to  be  even  a  greater  beauty  than  her 
sister,  is  now  but  fifteen,  a  fact  which  would  decidedly 
favor  the  blowing  over  of  all  scandal  connected  with  the 
present  suit  to  nullify  the  earl's  first  marriage,  before  she 
reaches  a  marriageable  age.  It  would  be,  were  such  the 
case,  extremely  doubtful  if  Lord  Feversham  would  con- 
sent to  such  an  alliance  for  his  daughter.  He  has  one 
future  duke  already  in  his  family,  and  another  might  seem 
attractive  certainly.  But  when  the  other  future  duke  is 
also  a  present  blackguard  it  alters  the  question.  As  wit- 
ness the  Marquis  of  Blandford.  Cockaigne. 

London,  February  ro,  1884. 

A  gentleman  was  giving  a  little  Keokuk  baby-boy  some 
peanuts  the  other  day.  The  good  mother  said:  "Now, 
what  are  you  going  to  say  to  the  gentleman  ? "  With  child- 
ish simplicity  the  little  fellow  looked  up  into  the  gentle- 
man's face  and  replied;  "  Morel" 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


Some  of  Du  Maimer's  inimitable  cartoons  in  London  Punch 
have  been  reproduced  in  the  "  Parchment  Paper  Series,"  under  the 
title  of  "  Pictures  of  English  Society."  Published  by  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.;  for  sale  by  James  T.  White  &  Co.;  price,  30  cents. 


"Health  at  Home"  is  another  addition  to  the  well -prepared 
"  Home  Books."  It  is  written  by  A.  H.  Guernsey  and  J.  P.  Da- 
vis, M.  D.,  and  discusses  the  surroundings,  domestic  arrangements, 
and  hygiene  of  a  household.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York;  for  sale  by  James  T.  White  &  Co. 


The  latest  of  the  "  Early  Christian  Literature  Primers  "  is  "The 
Post-Nicene  Latin  Fathers,"  by  Rev.  George  A.  Jackson,  which 
consists  of  short  and  excellent  sketches  of  Saints  Hilary,  Jerome, 
Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  others.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  James  T.  White  &  Co. 


"The  Hessians,"  by  E.  J.  Lowell,  is  a  carefully  prepared  history 
of  the  German  auxiliaries  to  the  English  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 
The  subject  is  an  interesting  one,  and  its  importance  has  been  un- 
dervalued by  previous  historians.  The  author  has  made  exhaustive 
research,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  the  result  is  one  which 
will  command  attention  and  interest.  Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


"  The  Conquest  of  England,"  by  John  Richard  Green,  was  the 
last  work  of  the  great  historian,  and  was  not  entirely  completed 
when  death  finished  his  earthly  labors.  The  author  had  planned  a 
work  of  greater  pretensions,  but  it  was  announced  to  him  that  his 
end  was  near.  He  at  once  drew  upa  new  scheme,  and,  with  extra- 
ordinary effort,  pushed  on  the  task,  writing  until  sickness  had  ren- 
dered powerless  his  hand,  and  then  dictating  to  an  amanuensis, 
through  terrible  suffering,  almost  with  his  latest  breath.  Numer- 
ous assistants  were  continuing  the  researches  which  he  was  unable 
to  make  himself,  and  their  references  were  brought  to  Mr.  Green's 
bedside,  that  he  might  make  the  necessary  notes  and  revisions.  All 
this  is  told  by  his  wife,  in  the  preface,  and  it  is  she  who  has  com- 
pleted the  volume,  by  the  addition  of  manuscript  notes  and  short 
historical  papers,  which  were  to  have  been  embodied  in  the  work. 
The  history  shows  no  departure  from  Mr.  Green's  brilliant  and  in- 
cisive style.  The  work  is  the  result  of  the  author's  life-researches, 
and  many  portions — especially  those  treating  of  Cnut,  Alfred, 
"  the  growth  of  laws,"  etc. — equal,  and  even  surpass  his  former 
books.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York;  for  sale  by 
Bancroft. 

Miscellany :  Thomas  Westwood,  artist  and  poet,  writing  from 
Brussels  to  a  friend  in  New  York,  says  that  Miss  May  Probyn, 
many  of  whose  charming  poems  have  appeared  in  the  Argonaut, 
was  secretlv  converted  to  Catholicism  and  has  become  a  Sister  of 
Charity  at  her  home  in  England.  Among  the  other  worldly  things 
which  she  renounces  is  the  writing  of  verses.  She  is  still  a  young 
woman,  and  her  poetic  vein  was  by  no  means  exhausted  when  it 

suddenly  closed. The   proposition  made  by  the    Current  to 

divide  one  thousand  dollars  among  writers  of  short  stories,  accord- 
ing to  merit  (nothing  to  be  paid  for  the  prestige  of  a  name),  has 
met  with  a  most  extraordinary  response.  The  offer  closed  March 
1st,  and  has  given  abundant  demonstration  of  versatility  on  the 
part  of  a  great  number  of  hitherto  unknown  writers.  A  list  of  the 
accepted  stories  will  appear  in  the  Current  by,  or  before,  May  1st. 

The  late  Abraham  Hay  ward  left  no  autobiography,  but  he 

did  leave  to  the  discretion  of  his  executor,  Mr.  Kinglake,  an  im- 
mense and  beautifully  arranged  collection  of  correspondence  and  a 
rich  store  of  anecdotes. "Don't"  has  reached  a  sale  of  fifty- 
three  thousand  copies,  and  has  been  burlesqued  three  times  in  this 

country  and  twice  in   England. Among  the  eighty  English 

authors  who  have  formed  an  association  to  aid  in  securing  an  Eng- 
lish-American copyright  are  Blackmore,  Wilkie  Collins,  George 
Augustus  Sala,  Charles  Reade,  Charlotte  Yonge,  Cardinal  Man- 
ning, and'Walter  Besant. 

♦ 

Announcements :  William  Morris,  who  has  for  a  long  time  been 
nursing  his   muse  in    silence,  has  written  a  poem  for  the  English 

Illustrated  Magazine.      It  is  entitled  "  Meeting  in  Winter." 

The  Macmillans  are  about  to  publish,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Boy 
Emigrants,"  a   series  of  letters   from   Texas,  for  which   Thomas 

Hughes  has   written  a  preface. Messrs.  Sumner  Whitney  & 

Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  are  about  to  publish  in  their  stories  of 
"Legal  Recreations"  a  volume  of  verse  entitled  "  Lyrics  of  the 
Law,  '  embracing  selections  from  Sir  William  Blackstone,  John 
William  Smith,  Lord  Neaves,  George  Out  ram,  Mr.  Justice  Story, 
Judges  Joel  Parker  and  R.  M.  Charlton,  Mr.  Punch,  and  numerous 
other  English,  Scotch,  and  American  authors,  many  of  which  have 

heretofore  had  only  private  and  local  circulation. Dona  Paz, 

the  amiable  daughter  of  Queen  Isabella  has  made  her  appearance 
in  the  world  of  letters.  In  a  very  modest  way,  however;  only  a 
private  edition  of  "  The  Poems  of  Paz  de  Borbon  "  has  as  yet  been 

printed. Apart    from   American  editions,   more  than    thirty 

thousand  copies  of  the  English  version  of  "John  Bull  et  Son  He  ' 
have  been  sold  within  three  months.  The  author  is  said  to  have 
received  from  his  English  publishers  an  additional  check  for  half 
as  much  again  as  the  sum  first  stipulated  for.      He  was  his  own 

translator. "  The  Making  of  Alan"  is  the  title  of  Rev.  W.  M. 

Baker's  sequel  to  his  novel,  "His  Majesty  Myself."      It  is  in  the 

press  of  Roberts  Brothers. The  fine  edition  of  "  Don  Quixote" 

in  four  volumes,  published  by  William  Paterson  of  Edinburgh  and 
by  J.  W.  Bouton  in  New  York,  is  completed  after  five  years  of 
preparation.  It  is  printed  from  type,  and  the  edition  for  both 
countries  is  limited  to  one  thousand  copies.  The  illustrations  are 
original  etchings  by  Ad.  Lalauze,  done  in  Spain. 


March  Periodicals:  The  Caterer  for  March  has  a  charming  front- 
ispiece engraving  entitled  "  The  Mid-day  Lunch." Le  Fran- 
ca is  for  February  contains  the  usual  number  of  excellent  papers 
and  sketches;  published  by  Jules  Levy,  Roxbury,   Massachusetts. 

Literary  Life  (Cleveland,  Ohio)  for  March   announces  the 

early  publication  of  finely  engraved  portraits  of  prominent  persons. 

The  Book-buyer,  the  resumption  of  a  former  enterprise  by 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  of  New  York,  has  appeared  for  March, 
and  is  fully  up  to  the  old  series  in  variety  and  interest.  Among 
other  things,  it  announces  that  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  will  begin 
in  March  the  issue  of  the  first  volume  of  "  Stories  by  American 
Authors,"  a  collection  of  the  most  noteworthy  short  stories  writ- 
ten in  recent  years.  The  following  is  the  contents  of  the  first  two 
volumes:  I.—"  Who  was  She?"  by  Bayard  Taylor;  "The  Docu- 
ments in  the  Case,"  by  Brander  Matthews  and  H.  C.  Bunner; 
"One  of  the  Thirty  Pieces  "  by  W.  H.  Bishop;  "Balacchi  Broth- 
ers," by  Rebecca  Harding  Davis;  "An  Operation  in  Money,"  by 
Albert  Webster.  II,— "The  Transferred  Ghost,"  by  Frank  R. 
Stockton;  "Mrs.  Knollys,"  by  J.  S.  of  Dale,  author  of  "Guern- 
dale";  "  A  Martyr  to  Science,  by  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  M.  D.; 
"A  Dinner-party,"  by  John  Eddy;  "The  Mount  of  Sorrow,"  by 
Harriet  Prescott  Spoffard.  Among  the  authors  represented  in  the 
earliest  numbers  are  Fitz-James  O  Brien,  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett,  Mrs.  Celia  Thaxter,  Miss  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson, 
Mr.  J.  W.  de  Forest,  Mrs.  Mary  Hallock  Poole,  Mr.  George  P. 
Lathrop,  Mrs.  Lina  Redwood  Fairfax,  Mr.  F.  D.  Millet,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Bellamy,  Mr.  David  D.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Noah  Brooks,  and  Miss 

Mary  Agnes  Pincker. A  spirited  little  etching  by  Mr.  Thomas 

Moran  ornaments  the  recent  number  of  The  Art  L  num.  The  jour- 
nal contains  an  article  on  the  art  schools  of  the  Academy,  which 
will  be  useful  to  those  seeking  instruction. 
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ARGONAUT    VERSE. 


March,   1884. 


In  Shadow. 
:  Give  thanks!"  they'say,  "give  thanks!' 
Why?    Is  not  death  at  hand? 
Do  not  his  serried  ranks 
Gloom  down  the  sullen  land? 

Lo!  there  is  wealth  of  gold, 
And  store  of  meat  and  bread  j 

Yea,  and  great  wealth  of  cold, 
And  sorrow  for  the  dead. 

The  sun  shines  bright  and  high, 
Too  high  for  those  who  wait 

Where  weary  deserts  lie, 

Hot  with  the  breath  of  hate. 

Ineffable!    Divine! 

So  doth  the  legend  run; 
Who  wins  unto  His  shrine? 

Who  has  His  glory  won? 

His  are  the  rolling  seas, 

And  lands  that  ring  with  song; 

Who  pours  the  bitter  lees, 

Ana  nerves  the  feet  of  wrong? 

His  are  the  blooms  that    toss 
Where  ripe  wheat  slowly  waves; 

Who  binds  the  sheaves  of  loss, 
And  fills  the  empty  graves? 

Give  thanks  for  death  and  pain, 
For  hunger,  war,  and  crime; 

For  blood  whose  sanguine  stain 
Makes  dark  the  ways  of  time. 

Give  thanks!    Ah,  yes,  for  this: 

For  eyes  that  can  not  see, 
For  lips  no  love  will  kiss, 

For  hands  that  empty  be. 

Give  thanks  for  winds  that  smite, 

Yea,  and  for  sins  that  rend, 
And  for  the  loathsome  night 

Whereto  our  footsteps  tend. 

When  earth  is  white  with  snow, 
And  trees  of  leaves  are  bare, 

And  cries  of  want  and  woe 
Sound  through  the  heavy  air, 

Whose  are  the  blows  that  sting? 

Who  rules  the  swords  that  kill? 
Who  owns  the  chains  that  cling? 

Whose  are  the  graves  so  chill? 

Yet,  while  the  fleeting  breath 

Comes  an  unwelcome  guest, 
Let  us  give  thanks  for  death 

Wherethrough  we  win  to  rest. 


Thomas.  S.  Collier. 


Th*,i 


March,  1884. 


Platonic. 
Not  in  the  flame  of  Passion's  fire 

Was  wrought  the  blissful  bond  'twixt  thee 
And  me.    Not  madness  of  desire 

Impelled  my  spirit  loyally 
To  worship  thee.     And  yet  thou  art 

So  fair  and  beautiful  that  love 
Might  kneel,  in  bondage  to  thy  heart, 

A  suppliant  for  its  priceless  love. 

Before  thy  snow-white  purity, 

With  rev'rent  fear  flushed  Eros  pales, 
And  evil  thoughts  like  cowards  flee, 

Pall'd  by  the  light  thy  soul  exhales. 
Guileless,  thou  knowest  not  distrust; 

But,  wise  with  intuition  swift, 
'  judgment  and  thy  heart  are  just, 

The  true  and  good  from  sin  to  sift. 

No  grace  of  woman  but  thine  own 

Shines,  goddess-like,  the  sex  among. 
Thy  voice  is  soft  as  murm'ring  tone 

Of  shell,  sweet  as  .-Eolian  song. 
E'en  thy  reproof  holds  like  a  spell 

My  charmed  ear;  and  thy  soft  eyes 
So  tenderly  forgive,   I  dwell, 

Beneath  their  smile,  in  Paradise. 

There,  like  a  pilgrim  at  the  shrine 

Before  his  saint,  devout  I  bend 
And  bless  thee,  as  thy  lips  divine 

Pronounce  my  name  and  call  me  Friend. 
O  peerless  soul !  be  thou  my  light, 

And  mine  the  soul  thou  would'st  illume! 
And  love,   with  radiance  infinite. 

Eternal  burn,  but  ne'er  consume! 

Alfred  Wheeler. 


March,  18S4. 


Un  the  Last  of  Earth. 

RONDEAU. 

Hunger  and  Thirst  alone  remain! 

Faith  fled  me  first,  but  when?     My  brain 

I  puzzle  much  with  this.    I  know 

Thereafter  Hope  was  quick  to  go  — 

They  may  not  dwell  apart,  these  twain. 

Love's  chubby  grace  soon  swelled  their  train  — 
The  lad  thought  thus  to  vex  me,  though 
Not  less  did  for  his  going  grow 
Hunger  and  Thirst. 

Last,  in  a  dull  time  of  long  rain, 
I  felt  a  numbness  like  to  pain  — 

This  was  pale  Passion's  parting  throe. 
But  these  wan  dotards  lead  a  slow 
Life  yet  —  doze,  wake,  and  doze  again, 
Hunger  and  Thirst. 

A.  E.  Watrous. 


Off   Point    Pinole. 


To  north,  the  winding  stream  that  downward  flows 
Through  tangled  tule,  specked  with  here  and  there 
A  white  sail  bearing  south  a  cargo  rare 

From  nestling  valleys  filled  with  vine  and   rose. 

To  south,  the  city  shrouded  in  a  pall, 

Wound  in  and  out  through  tapering  tower  and  mast. 
To  east,  the  straits  through  which  men  fiercely  passed 

When  life  and  love  were  naught,  and  gold  was  all! 

To  west,  the  cottage-lights  ot  San  Rafael 

Gleam  'neath  the  shadowy  slopes  of  Tamalpais — 

Hark!  softly  sounds  a  sweet-toned  vesper  bell 
(San  Pablo  just  beyond  yon  hilltop  lies), 

While  o'er  my  head  the  shrieking  sea-gulls  flock, 

Seeking  a  chill  night's  rest  on  cold  Red  Rock. 
March,  1884.  Clarence  Urmy. 


Descensus  Vitse. 
Buds  and  blossoms,  and  life  renewal — 

Strong,  passionate  life  in  Nature's  plan, 
Com  upspnnging,  and  full  brooks  rushing, 

Torpor  alone  in  the  heart  of  man. 
Stagnant,  and  dull,  and  beyond  revival 

The  once  quick  pulses,  now  sad  and  slow, 
Spring  joyfully  breathes  on  the  smoldering  ashes, 

But  their  bright,  fierce  fervor  no  more  shall  glow. 

Buds,  and  blossoms,  and  leaves  outstarting, 

Promise  of  harvest,  and  promise  of  wine, 
Only  the  human  heart  lies  dormant — 

Dormant,  athirst  for  the  thrill  divine. 
The  olden  thrill  that  awoke  its  music, 

And  bade  it  leaf  with  the  leafing  tree, 
Bud  with  flowers,  with  streams  expanding, 

Swell  out  and  onward  to  life's  great  sea. 

Is  this  the  goblet  that  once  could  gladden? 

Call  this  discord  music,  those  wan  lips  red? 
Bear  cup  and  woman  to  some  sepulchre, 

Let  those  strains  be  sounded  to  please  the  dead. 
Ah,  the  wine  is  rich  and  sweet  as  ever, 

I  he  lips  as  tempting,   the  harp  as  true, 
'Tis  the  heart  alone  has  turned  to  ashes, 

The  bay  to  cypress,  the  rose  to  rue. 

O  mother  Nature!  if  life's  worth  living, 

Once  more  I  crave  you  that   glorious  sense 
Of  high  endeavor  and  ancient  passion, 

With  the  strength  of  life  and  its  fires  intense; 
When  grief  was  greater,  and  love  was  deeper, 

And  music  clearer,  and  grape  Juice  bright, 
And  the  buoyant  years  were  unflecked  by  shadows, 

But  all  was  purpose,  and  hope,  and  light. 

Must  we  ever  linger  while  others  hasten? 

Must  we  be  sighing  while  others  sing? 
Is  the  wine  of  life  for  us  exhausted? 

And  winter  chill  us  though  it  be  spring? 
No  m  re  for  us  is  the  rosy  dawning, 

The  sun  creeps  downward — we  mark  its  rays; 
But  oh,  for  the  strong,  rich  flush  of  morning 

That  lit  the  splendor  of  olher  days. 
March,  18S4.  Dan  O'Connell. 

THE    THOMPSON    STREET   POKER    CLUB. 


Mr.  Tooter  Williams  had  a  bad  eye  and  several  kings 
when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thankful  Smith  opened  the  first  jack- 
pot at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Thompson  Street  Poker 
Club,  Saturday  evening.  Mr.  Gus  Johnson  saw  that  a 
powerful  brew  of  mischief  was  at  hand,  and  prudently  laid 
down  two  pair;  while  Mr.  Cyanide  Whiffles,  who  had  a 
severe  cold,  a  pair  of  eights,  and  very  little  horse  sense, 
came  in. 

"  I  rise  dat  two  dollahs,"  said  Mr.  Williams,  quietly  but 
with  truculence  of  intent. 

"  Yo'  's  gittin'  too  brash,"  rejoined  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith, 
testily.  "  Ef  yo'  tinks  yo'  's  de  Vandybilk  er  dis  pah- 
ty,  jess — jess  stack  'em  up.    I  rise  yo'  six  dollahs." 

Mr.  Williams  considered  for  a  moment,  during  which 
time  he  thoughtfully  examined  the  cards  which,  with  great 
foresight,  he  had  previously  pinned  to  the  leg  of  the  table. 

"  I  calls,"  he  said  at  length.     "  Gimme  two  cyards." 

Mr.  Whiffles  fled. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  dealt  Mr.  Williams  two  cards,  and 
conscientiously  helped  himself  to  the  last  ten-spot  remain- 
ing in  the  pack.  He  then  banged  the  honored  wallet  on 
the  table  and  said: 

"  'Leven  dollahs." 

"  I  calls  yo',"  said  Mr.  Williams,  secretly  unpinning  the 
hidden  hand,  and  counting  out  the  money. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  .Smith  swept  the  pot  into  his  pocket. 

"  Wha — whadjer  doin'?"  gasped  Mr.  Williams,  aghast 
at  this  unparliamentary  proceeding. 

"Fo'  tens,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  showing  down 
that  remarkable  hand.  "How  many  freckles  yo*  got  on 
yo'han'?"  he  inquired. 

"  I'se — I'se  jess — jess  clum  over  yo'  tens,"  said  Mr.  Will- 
iams, with  an  effort  to  be  calm  and  look  honest. 

"  Shome  up,"  said  the  reverend  gentleman. 

Mr.  Williams  unfolded  four  jacks.    They  were  all  there. 

"  Wharjer  get  am?"  was  the  next  point  in  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Smith's  catechism. 

"  Outen  de  pack,  er  course,"  said  Mr.  Williams,  breath- 
ing hard. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith's  reply  was  to  reach  over  and  weave 
his  fingers  firmly  through  the  roots  of  Mr.  Williams's  hair. 
Then  he  thrashed  around  the  room  with  him  for  a  few  ex- 
citing minutes  and  then  sat  down  upon  him.  Mr.  Will- 
iams still  breathed  heavily. 

"  Wharjer  get  dem  jacks?  " 

"  Outen  de  pack,"  again  responded  Mr.  Williams,  mak- 
ing a  feeble  effort  to  get  up. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  butted  his  head  nineteen  times 
against  the  floor  with  great  rapidity  and  violence,  and  again 
inquired,  softly: 

"  Wharjer  gettum?" 

"  Outen  de  pack.  Leggp  my  kinks,"  urged  Mr.  Will- 
iams, still  breathing  heavily.  Again  his  head  was  butted 
violently  against  tne  floor  until  the  landlord  on  the  floor 
below  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  club  was  re- 
freshing itself  with  a  solo  on  the  bass  drum. 

"  Whar — jer— git — dem — jacks  ? "  inquired  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Smith,  emphasizing  each  word  with  a  double  butt. 

"  Outen — de —  "  here  Mr.  Williams  faltered. 

"Outen  de  what?"  asked  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  with  a 
temporary  cessation  of  hostilities. 

"De  bug,"  said  Mr.  Williams,  doggedly.  "  Lemme 
up." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  unloaded  himself  from  Mr.  Will- 
iams's abdomen,  rose,  crossed  the  room,  and  possessed 
himself  of  the  extra  cards  pinned  to  the   able. 

"  Dis  whadjer  call  de  bug?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yezzah,"  said  Mr.  Williams,  gloomy. but  respectful. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  assumed  his  overcoat.  Then  he 
replied  to  Mr.  Williams: 

"  Toot,  by  de  prowisuns  of  rule  sixty-fo',  yo'  am  sus- 
pended till  de  next  meetin',  an'  doan  yo'  work  de  bug  no 
mo'.  Mistah  Cyanide  Whiffles  an'  Gus  Johnson  will  now- 
come  down  ter  de  s'loon  an'  rassle  wit"  a  sassenger  an' 
some  beer." 

The  club  then  adjourned. 

Mr.  Williams  breathed  heavily. — Life. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  at  ninety-nine,  is  England's  old- 
est baronet,  and  Sir  George  Rose  Sartorius,  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet,  aged  ninety-three,  is  the  senior  knight. 

Mr.  Edwin  Booth's  new  residence  in  Boston  is  nearly 
furnished,  in  a  most  artistic  style.  Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich's 
taste  has  frequently  been  consulted  regarding  it. 

Mrs.  Daniel  O'Connell,  wife  of  the  Liberator's  only  sur- 
viving son,  gave  a  fancy-dress  ball  in  London  lately,  at 
which  her  son  appeared  dressed  in  legal  attire  similar  to 
that  worn  by  his  grandfather,  to  whom  he  presented  a  mar- 
velous resemblance. 

Mr.  Henry  Irving's  two  sons  show  much  cleverness  in 
tableaux  and  recitations.  They  recently  took  the  parts  of 
Joseph  and  Charles  Surface  in  an  amateur  performance  of 
"  The  School  for  Scandal,"  and  are  said  to  have  shown 
dramatic  talent  of  a  high  order. 

The  Emir  of  Bokhara,  in  Toorkistan,  receives  his  visit- 
ors in  a  robe  of  rose-colored  velvet  studded  with  precious 
stones.  He  is  gracious  in  his  manners,  but  his  reception 
room  contains  no  furniture,  and  its  floor  is  covered  with 
European  carpets.  His  favorite  gifts  to  the  most  distin- 
guished guests  are  beautiful  horses. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany,.now  in  his  eighty-eighth 
year,  is  not  the  only  oldest  inhabitant.  On  his  hunting 
trips  he  frequently  meets  some  hale  old  pensioner  who 
fought  in  the  war  of  liberation,  or  marched  against  the 
French  at  Waterloo.  The  severe  military  discipline  of 
Prussia  does  not  seem  to  shorten  the  lives  of  her  subjects. 

"  When  I  was  at  Constantinople,"  remarked  the  Hon. 
G.  J.  Goshen,  "  I  had  a  conversation  with  a  Turkish  pasha, 
who  said  that  the  female  slaves  were  treated  with  exceeding- 
ly great  kindness  in  Turkish  families,  and  that  their  morals 
were  looked  after  much  more  satisfactorily  than  those  of 
the  female  servants  in  any  European  communities.  I  did 
not  entirely  agree  with  him."' 

Thomas  Palmer,  the  "lumber  king"  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan, is  a  broad-shouldered,  healthy-looking  man  of  fifty- 
three,  with  a  full,  not  particularly  intellectual  face,  a  black 
mustache,  and  restless  black  eyes.  He  used  to  be  an 
amateur  artist.  When  he  was  in  college  his  eyesight  failed, 
and  he  went  to  Spain  for  his  health,  with  a  fellow-student. 
They  went  on  foot  all  over  Spain,  taking  pictures  of  inter- 
esting ruins,  pretty  girls,  etc.,  and  thus  made  up  a  collec- 
tion of  pictures  which  the  senator  still  owns  and  prizes 
highly. 

Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  recently  reappeared  in 
"  La  Dame  aux  Camelias,"  and  ladies,  and  perhaps  even 
gentlemen,  who  like  to  know  the  price  of  the  dresses  they 
see  on  the  stage,  may  gather  some  interesting  information 
from  the  following  figures.  Monsieur  Felix,  who  designed 
the  dresses,  has  sent  in  his  bill,  and  the  total  cost  of 
equipping  Madame  Bernhardt  was  three  thousand  two 
hundred  dollars.  Her  manager,  M.  Derembourg,  who 
has  to  pay  this  paltry  sum,  considers  it  exorbitant,  and  the 
costumer  has  brought  an  action  in  consequence.  The 
case  has  been  referred  to  an  expert  to  decide  whether  the 
clothes  are  worth  the  money. 

Dumas's  rights  in  "  Camille "  have  realized  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  dollars.  Marguerite  Gauthier 
was  sketched  from  the  demi-mondaine,  Marie  Duplessis, 
on  whose  tomb  Dumas  places  every  November  a  wTeath. 
The  original  of  Armand  Duval  is  alive.  He  wrote  a 
splendid  philosophical  letter  to  Marie,  announcing  that  he 
must  put  an  end  to  their  liaison.  She  accepted  it  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  sent  him  a  bantering  reply,  rolled  up 
in  the  red  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  humorously 
adding,  "  When  one  writes  such  a  brilliant  letter,  one  de- 
serves to  be  decorated,"  and  the  lover,  strange  to  say,  was 
decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  owes  it  not  a 
little  to  his  association  with  the  brilliant  money-making 
drama,  where  he  was  unconsciously  so  central  a  figure. 

The  great  fifty-ton  hammer  in  Krupp's  works  at  Essen 
gained  its  name  "  Unser  Fritz,"  and  the  inscription  it  bears, 
"  Fritz,  let  fly!"  in  the  following  manner:  When,  in  1877, 
the  Emperor  William  visited  Essen,  this  steam-hammer 
attracted  his  attention.  Krupp  presented  to  him  the  ma- 
chinist, Fritz,  who,  he  said,  handled  the  hammer  with  such 
nicety  and  precision  as  not  to  injure  or  touch  an  object 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  block.  The  Emperor  at  once 
put  his  diamond-studded  watch  on  the  spot  indicated,  and 
beckoned  to  the  machinist  to  set  the  hammer  in  motion. 
Fritz  hesitated  out  of  consideration  for  the  precious  object, 
but  Krupp  urged  him  on  by  saying:  "  Fritz,  let  fly ! "  Down 
came  the  hammer,  and  the  watch  remained  untouched. 
The  Emperor  gave  it  to  the  machinist  as  a  souvenir,  and 
Krupp  added  one  thousand  marks  to  the  present. 

In  Abraham  Hay  ward,  English  society  has  lost  the  last 
of  the  diners-out,  says  the  London  World.  In  a  letter  he 
deprecates  the  description  of  himself  as  the  daily  guest  of 
innumerable  Amphitryons  in  these  words:  "During  the 
past  fortnight  I  have  dined  out  only  three  times;  and  as 
for  the  quality  of  the  dinner,  I  am  almost  indifferent.  I 
say  with  Grattan,  cold  meat,  if  you  like,  but  good  claret 
and  plenty  of  it."  The  meaning  of  this  characteristic  ob- 
servation is  simply  that  Hayward  received  a  good  many 
more  invitations  than  he  cared  to  accept,  and  that,  provid- 
ed the  dishes  and  the  wines  were  the  best  of  their  kind,  he 
could  tolerate  plainness  in  the  former.  According  to  the 
same  journal,  Hayward  had  good  reason  "  to  be  proud  of 
the  position  in  English  society  which  he  had  won.  He 
had  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  great  ladies  whom  in  their 
ingenuous  youth  his  conversational  daring  and  anecdotal 
levity  had  shocked  or  scandalized,  receiving  him  with  gra- 
cious smiles,  and  listening  eagerly  to  each  successive  good 
thing  that  fell  from  his  lips.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  as  Disraeli  educated  the  Conservative  party  up  to  his 
own  standard  of  Toryism,  so  Hayward  educated  the  best 
society  in  England  up  or  down  to  his  own  standard  of  oral 
propriety.  He  had  other  triumphs  than  these.  No  man 
before  or  since  his  day,  with  the  same  slight  commenda- 
tions of  birth  or  social  status,  ever  won  so  large  a 
the  confidence  ot  public  men." 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


CHIT-CHAT. 


"  You  oughter  a  gone  down  to  the  Palace  to  see  Mrs. 
Patty,  the  other  night,  at  her  reception." 

The  remark  caught  the  ear,  not  for  any  intrinsic  ele- 
gance in  its  style  or  lurking  humor  in  its  spirit;  but  it  was 
made  by  a  young  gentleman  who  has  the  open  sesame  to 
society  by  virtue'  of  bearing  a  name  honorable  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  history  of  the  State.  By  all  the  rules  of  proba- 
bility, he  should  be  reasonably  well  educated  and  fairly 
well  cultivated.  He  is  usually  seen  with  "  nice  "  people, 
and  he  was  talking  to  "  nice  "  people  at  the  time.  His 
phraseology  did  not  seem  to  strike  them  as  either  amusing 
or  peculiar.  In  truth,  the  young  gentleman  himself  is  at 
an  age  when  eccentric  grammar  is  a  privilege,  for  there  is 
a  time  when  boys  consider  it  "  putting  on  airs  "  to  be  cor- 
rect in  speech.  His  mustache  has  ceased  to  threaten 
itself,  though  not  yet  an  accomplished  fact,  and  it  will  be 
two  or  three  years  yet  before  he  discards  the  braggadocio 
inelegancies  of  adolescence.  His  companions  did  not  re- 
spond to  him  in  his  own  grammar,  but  they  echoed  his 

"  Oh,  I  think  Patty's  just  the  cutest,  prettiest  thing  in 
the  world! "  gashed  one  young  lady. 

And  that  is  just  what  half  the  town  is  calling  her.  When 
mention  is  made  of  those  two  of  the  prima  donnas  of  the 
company  who  are  the  greatest  and  the  least,  a  barbarian 
from  the  frontier  who  was  not  up  in  prima  donnas  might 
suspect  them  to  be  a  pair  of  interesting  twins  who  had  not 
yet  got  out  of  the  nicknames  into  their  grown-up  baptis- 
mal names.  Accent  is  coldly  disdained,  and  they  are 
called  everywhere,  with  unconscious  caressing,  "  Patty 
and  Dotty."  But  even  this  has  not  the  jocose,  jaunty, 
American  ease  of  "  Mrs.  Patty." 

Patti  patted  around  the  hotel  corridors  with  all  the  glee 
of  a  small  child  who  has  just  learned  to  walk  and  is  still 
proud  of  it.  She  wore  a  short  white  dress  of  nun's  veiling, 
simple  in  fabric,  but  irresistibly  well  made,  a  lace  scarf  over 
her  head,  and  she  flashed  like  a  head-light  every  time  she 
moved.  Possibly  it  was  not  safe  to  leave  the  diamonds  in 
the  room,  so  she  put  them  on  as  an  easy  way  to  carry  them. 
Possibly,  too,  she  put  them  on  as  a  harmless  bit  of  satis- 
faction for  the  multitude.  Patti  is  politic.  She  leaned 
over  the  rail  as  those  fierce,  discordant  shrieks  rose  from 
the  orchestra,  and  waved  her  handkerchief  ecstatically  as 
though  she  had  never  heard  such  music  before.  Probably 
she  never  had.  Speranza  meant  well,  of  course,  and  God 
will  forgive  him  Decause  he  perpetrated  it  in  a  spirit  of 
patriotism,  the  purest  and  most  exalted  of  motives. 

The  multitude  made  it  very  uncomfortable  for  Patti. 
We  surrounded  her  so  pressingly  that  the  little  woman  had 
not  the  amount  of  room  in  trie  corridor  which  nature  in- 
tended her  to  take  up  in  the  scheme  of  space.  She  was 
guarded  on  either  side,  however,  by  a  couple  of  apparent 
Italians,  the  one  short  and  fat,  the  other  tall,  dark,  and 
pale.  An  Italian  valet  followed  respectfully  in  the  rear, 
laden  with  extra  shawls.  The  tall,  dark,  pale  man  we  as- 
sumed to  be  Nicolini.  He  was  not  beautiful,  and  the 
public  freely  told  him  so.  If  he  understood  English,  the 
man  must  have  reached  his  room  after  the  triumphal 
parade  of  the  quartet  around  the  corridors  with  no  desire 
ever  to  look  in  the  glass  again. 

"What,  is  that  Nicolini?"  the  chorus  would  come  in 
stage  whispers  from  every  group  that  they  passed.  "  That 
Nicolini?  Why,  I  thought  she  had  at  least  the  excuse  of 
his  being  handsome;  but  who  in  the  world  could  ever 
stand  an  old  black  crow  like  that ! " 

The  old  black  crow  never  winced  under  this  fire  of  re- 
mark, but  it  seemed  to  afford  some  slight  amusement  to 
the  valet  with  the  shawls. 

The  valet  was  Nicolini. 


I  have  met  a  number  of  people  who  imagine  that  they 
were  very  much  carried  away  by  Gerster  on  Monday  night. 
I  have  heard  them  declare  in  the  most  rapturous  tones  that 
they  were  transported.  In  fact,  I  really  think  they  thought 
they  were.  They  were  certainly  justified  in  it.  A  glorious 
burst  of  music  of  more  enchanting  excellence  never  came 
from  throat  of  cantatrice. 

But  they  were  not  transported  out  of  themselves.  The 
men  may  have  been.  I  saw  a  few  of  their  faces  grow  pale 
with  feeling,  and  many  more  grew  red  with  excitement. 
They  huzzahed  themselved  out  of  all  dignity,  and  grinned 
like  baboons  with  simple  pleasure.  A  grin  under  such 
circumstances  becomes  ennobled.  Poets  call  it  a  wreathing 
smile.  As  a  wreather  it  is  a  success,  but  as  a  smile  it  is 
rather  bountiful.  The  women  smiled — placid,  fishy,  beau- 
tiful things  that  they  are.  They  did  not  grin.  They  were 
sitting  there  in  serried  ranks,  clutching  their  huge  bouquets 
of  hot-house  flowers  in  the  excess  of  their  emotion ;  but 
sang  she  never  so  sweetly,  they  continued  to  clutch. 

Only  one  in  all  the  house  flung  a  flower  to  the  prima 
donna — a  modest  little  twenty-five-cent  wad  of  violets. 
The  other  thousands  marched  out  a  long  procession  of 
beautiful,  well-draped,  hair-dressed  women,  with  their 
bouquets  safely  in  hand,  unwilted  by  the  warmth  of  their 
throbbing,  rapturous  breasts.  And  a  nice,  long,  mean, 
cold,  selfish,  stingy  procession  they  made! 

Gerster  is  the  first  Lucia  that  ever  sung  in  San  Francisco 
who  dressed  Lucy  Ashton  as  a  lady  of  high  degree.  Her 
first  dress  is  of  dove-gray  satin  with  long  loose  side  plas- 
trons, whose  frequent  motion  reveals  them  to  be  lined  with 
rose-colored  satin.  The  dress  is  not  only  of  rich  texture, 
but  exquisitely  made.  The  sleeve,  the  index  to  the  period 
of  a  gown,  is  of  quaint  cut,  puffed  and  slashed  with  gold 
lace  of  a  wonderful  quality.  This  lace  forms  a  stomacher 
in  the  front  of  the  corsage,  and  resolves  into  a  pointed 
ruff  cape  at  the  back.  The  other  dresses  are  equally  rich 
and  beautiful,  but  it  is  in  the  national  touches  she  has 
given  the  dress  that  the  first  one  stands  out  as  a  point  of 
interest. 

Most  prima  donnas  fatuously  believe  that  a  little  tuft  of 

plaid  suggested  anywhere  about  the   dress  is  the  entire 

Scotch  racket.    Generally  it  takes  the  form  of  a  sash, 

imes  is  nothing  more  than  a  band  of  trimming. 

,1  women  and  Scotchmen  do  not  wear  plaid  to  show 


that  they  are  Scotch.  The  fact  is  apt  to  leak  out  without 
any  such  advertisement.  The  plaid  is  the  national  wrap, 
as  the  mantilla  is  the  wrap  of  Spain,  and,  as  such,  is  worn 
around  the  shoulders.  When  it  is  not  in  active  use  it  is 
not  entirely  discarded,  for  the  climate  is  likely  to  require  it 
at  any  moment.  But  it  is  dropped  off  one  arm,  and  left  fast- 
ened on  the  opposite  shoulder.  And  in  this  national  man- 
ner Gerster  carries  her  plaid  in  "  Lucia."  Gerster  also 
wears  the  snood — a  ribbon  worn  by  the  Scotch  lass  in  her 
hair  to  signify  her  maidenhood.  To  those  familiar  with 
Scotch  poetry,  where  much  is  made  of  it,  and  where  one 
unaccountably  gets  the  idea  that  it  is  a  hood  or  head-dress 
of  some  kind,  it  is  a  very  unobtrusive  little  bit  of  gear. 

Meeting  a  Scotchman,  a  day  or  two  ofter  the  opening 
night,  I  was  fain  to  ask  him  if  Gerster  wore  her  snood  in 
the  accepted  style  of  Scotland. 

"  Weel,  ye  see,"  observed  he,  cannily,  "  I  caant  tell  ye 
much  aboot  it.  They  didna  wear  it  much  in  my  pairt  of 
the  country.  It's  an  agricultural  deestrict,  and  the  lasses 
are  kin  o'  careless  like.  However,  they  mak'  vera  guid 
wives  when  they  settle  doon." 


Hundreds  of  ladies  have  been  going  to  the  opera  all  the 
week  bonnetless.  The  glory  of  woman,  in  song,  in  story, 
and  in  the  abstract,  is  her  hair.  But  the  San  Francisco 
woman  is  a  concrete,  and  her  glory  is  her  bonnet.  It  may 
not  be — is  not— the  correct  thing  in  an  opera-house,  but  it 
is  more  expensive  and  more  becoming.  A  head-dress  of 
any  kind  gives  a  character  to  the  face  which  a  mere  head 
of  hair  can  not  do.  Even  a  head  of  another  woman's  hair 
does  not  supply  the  deficit.  Knowing  this,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco woman  will  not  go  the  opera  without  her  bonnet  for 
anything  short  of  a  diamond  aigrette  or  tiara.  Expostu- 
lation, entreaty,  reams  of  writing,  the  precedent  set  by 
women  in  other  countries,  are  all  in  vain.  Nothing  will 
make  her  go  bonnetless  but  a  diamond  aigrette,  or  a  land- 
slide. 

If  the  writers,  or  the  talkers,  or  the  fashionables  from 
other  countries,  think  they  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  dressy  effect  of  the  week,  they  are  inflated  with  base- 
less pride.  There  are  two  desperate  milliners  in  town, 
with  their  feet  almost  on  the  threshold  of  the  Insane 
Asylum.  There  are  hundreds  of  desperate  well-dressed 
women  ready  to  follow  them.  Every  woman  that  we  saw 
at  the  opera  without  her  bonnet  and  without  diamonds  in 
her  hair  was  foaming  inwardly.  Her  bonnet  was  resting 
peacefully  in  its  box  in  a  wash-out,  a  hundred  miles  the 
other  side  of  Truckee ! 


A  group  of  economists  hit  upon  a  peculiar  plan  for  hear- 
ing the  opera.  They  each  bought  separate  admission 
tickets,  and  got  a  seat  in  partnership.  The  seat  was  to  be 
occupied  by  them  turn  about,  each  one  holding  it  during 
an  act.  It  was  an  admirable  scheme.  Those  standing 
against  the  wall  gave  it  furtive  glances  of  proprietorship. 
Besides  their  other  operatic  furnishings,  they  wore  upon 
their  faces  that  transfigured  look  of  hope  which  beautifies 
the  face  of  the  dying  Christian.  Each  hoped  for  something 
better  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  or  so.  The  man  in 
the  seat  cultivated  an  expression  of  Napoleonic  calm,  and 
really  managed  to  look  like  a  season  holder.  There  was 
considerable  good  natured  wrestling  and  pushing  between 
the  acts.  There  had  been  no  drawing  of  lots  or  regulating 
of  turns,  and  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  politeness  who  should 
follow  whom. 

The  last  chance  fell  to  the  politest  of  the  five,  and  he 
leaned  good  naturedly  against  the  wall  waiting  his  turn. 
From  their  conversation  they  were  habitues  of  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  and  accustomed  to  getting  five  acts  for  their 
money. 

When  Lucia  went  mad  and  disappeared  from  view,  the 
polite  man  began  to  look  uneasy.  When  the  tenor  stabbed 
himself,  beads  of  anguish  impearled  themselves  upon  his 
brow.  When  the  curtain  fell  and  the  people  began  to  dis- 
perse, he  grew  incoherent : 

_  "  Say,  Ned,"  he  gasped,  clutching  the  arm  of  the  last 
sitter,  "  ain't  there  no  more  o'  this  going  on?  Where  do  I 
come  in  ? " 

"  I  don't  see  how  it  can  go  on,"  answered  Ned,  calmly 
and  sweetly.  "  The  whole  gang  is  either  dead  or  crazy, 
and  I  don't  think  you  come  in  until  the  next  opera  season. 
You're  left,  my  boy."  Una. 


Inasmuch  as  various  rumors  have  been  published  con- 
cerning Mr.  Thomas  Nast's  relations  with  the  Harpers,  the 
following  will  be  read  with  interest.  It  is  from  Harper's 
Weekly  of  March  8,  r884: 

The  readers  of  Harper's  Weekly  will  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Nast  on  his  return  to  his  old  field  of  labor.  They  will 
be  glad  to  learn  that  his  sojourn  in  Europe,  and  his  subsequent 
visit  to  the  genial  shores  of  Florida,  have  resulted  in  the  com  iletc 
restoration  of  his  health,  and  that  he  reenters  the  arena  with  re 
newed  energy  and  zeal.  It  is  significant  that  Mr.  Nast's  first  con- 
tribution to  the  Weekly  on  resuming  his  pencil  should  be  in  the 
cause  of  charity — an  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  on 
behalf  of  the  sufferers  by  the  great  floods  and  storms  which  have 
devastated  the  West  and  South.  This  admirable  and  touching 
picture,  which  must  appeal  forcibly  to  the  sympathies  of  the  whole 
people,  is  followed  this  week  by  a  political  cartoon,  in  which  our 
readers  will  recognize  the  familiar  figure  of  the  Republican  Ele- 
phant, treated  in  a  manner  at  once  retrospective  and  suggestive, 
recalling  the  principles  by  which  the  Republican  party  has  won  the 
confidence  of  the  country,  and  by  strict  adherence  to  which  alone 
it  can  hope  to  retain  that  confidence  in  the  future. 


Opening  of  the  Clementina  Street  Kindergarten. 

The  opening  of  a  kindergarten  at  No.  32  Clementina  Street,  on 
Monday  morning  of  this  week,  was  a  joyful  occasion  for  the  little 
ones  of  the  neighborhood.  Quite  early  about  thirty  of  them  gath- 
ered eagerly  around  the  door,  and  evinced  the  most  keen  delight 
on  being  admitted.  Sohie  few  had  been  to  the  kindergarten  De- 
fore,  and  entered  readily  into  the  exercises,  while  the  younger  and 
less  experienced  portion  spent  their  time  in  examining  the  pleasant 
rooms.  The  members  of  the  Public  Kindergarten  Society  of  San 
Francisco  desire  to  thank  a  generous  public  for  its  hearty  coopera- 
tion in  this  undertaking,  which  only  ready  contributions  could 
have  made  successful.  Special  thanks  are  due  the  residents  of 
Rincon  Hill,  and  the  business  men  of  Market,  First,  and  other 
streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  kindergarten,  who  have  been  kindness 
itself  to  those  soliciting  their  aid.  C. 


THE    IRASCIBLE   MEISSONIER. 

Some  Notes  on  the  Peppery  Painter  who  Quarreled  with  Mrs.  Mackay. 

[The  cable  has  been  burdened  lately  with  details  of  the  dispute 
between  Mrs.  Mackay  and  Meissonier,  touching  the  accuracy  and 
artistic  value  of  a  portrait  made  of  the  lady  by  the  artist.  Mrs. 
Mackay  settled  the  dispute  by  paying  seventy  thousand  francs  for 
the  picture,  and  then  burning  it.  This  has  caused  a  frightful  tem- 
pest in  the  Parisian  teapot,  from  which  duels  threaten  to  arise.  At 
this  time,  therefore,  a  sketch  of  Meissonier  by  Mrs.  Lucy  H. 
Hooper,  the  well-known  Paris  correspondent,  will  be  found  inter- 
esting.] 

A  singular  and  picturesque  figure  is  that  which  occasion- 
ally meets  the  eye  of  the  visitor  to  the  salon  on  Varnishing 
Day — one  that,  remarkable  in  itselt,  is  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes,  less  for  its  peculiarities  than  for  the  great  name  of 
which  it  is  the  representative.  A  powerfully  built  torso 
mounted  on  a  pair  of  short,  thin  legs,  and  surmounted  by 
the  head  of  Michael  Angelo's  Moses,  superb  with  its  pro- 
fusion of  gray  hair,  flowing  beard,  and  piercing  eyes — such 
is  the  outward  aspect  of  the  most  famous  and  the  highest 
paid,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  the  artists  of  modern  France — 
Jean  Louis  Ernest  Meissonier. 

He  is  seventy-two  years  of  age.  He  lives  in  magnificent 
style  in  his  superb  hotel  on  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes  on 
the  Pare  Monceau.  For  years  he  inhabited  a  charming 
villa  at  Poissy,  where  he  painted  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  his  recent  works,  but  he  now  passes  the  greater 
portion  of  his  time  in  his  Parisian  hotel,  which  contains  a 
magnificent  studio  of  exceptional  dimensions,  with  an  in- 
ner one  of  unbroken  privacy. 

It  is  fifty-three  years  since  Meissonier  first  came  to  Paris 
to  study  painting.  Of  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  his  resi- 
dence in  that  city  he  does  not  willingly  speak.  The  trials 
and  sufferings  that  he  underwent  at  that  epoch  were  simply 
beyond  belief.  He  executed  any  kind  of  artistic  work  that 
came  in  his  way,  in  order  to  earn  his  bread.  He  painted 
copies  of  the  pictures  in  the  Louvre  at  the  rate  of  one  dol- 
lar a  square  yard.  He  decorated  the  tops  of  bonbon  box- 
es, he  painted  fans,  he  executed  marvelous  drawings  in 
India-ink  for  the  wood-engravers.  I  have  seen  one  of 
these  drawings,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  an  Amer- 
ican art  amateur  of  Paris.  It  represents  a  suit  of  antique 
armor,  covered  with  artistic  chasing,  and  every  detail  of 
the  ornamentation_  has  been  copied  with  that  intelligence 
and  painstaking  minuteness  which  forms  the  basis  of  Meis- 
sonier's  wonderful  talent.  Some  of  these  illustrations  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Tony  Johannot,  one  of  the  leading 
draughtsmen  of  the  day,  and  he  did  his  best  to  bring  his 
young  colleague  prominently  before  the  public.  But  the 
exhibition  of  "  The  Chess-player"  at  the  salon  of  1836  re- 
vealed to  the  critics  and  the  public  alike  that  a  new  and 
great  genius  had  arisen  in  the  artistic  world  of  France. 
Henceforward  the  day  of  grand  compositions,  of  poetic 
and  grandiose  subjects,  of  fine  grouping,  and  admirable 
drawing,  wasat  an  end.     The  era  of  technique  had  dawned. 

There  never  was  a  painter  more  personally  unpopular 
or  more  widely  praised,  as  an  artist,  than  is  Meissonier. 
The  power  of  his  genius  is  such  that  it  has  overridden  the 
prejudices  caused  oy  his  personal,  characteristics.  He  is 
the  one  uncourteous  member  of  that  most  refined  and 
courteous  race  of  men — the  painters  of  France.  He  is 
one  of  the  very  few  French  artists  who  have  a  reception 
day,  and  comparatively  few  persons  ever  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  of  visiting  his  studio.  Those  who  do 
venture  into  the  den  of  the  lion  must  tread  warily  and 
speak  softly  if  they  would  avoid  irritating  their  irascible 
host.  It  will  not  do  to  say,  for  instance,  that  you  prefer 
one  of  his  pictures  to  another,  for  are  they  not  all  perfec- 
tion, and  consequently  exactly  of  equal  merit?  It  is  dan- 
ferous  to  ask  it  any  picture  in  the  studio  is  for  sale,  as. 
leissonier  never  condescends  to  any  details  of  barter 
with  the  vulgar  herd.  Americans  are  usually  very  ill- 
received,  for  did  not  an  American  refuse  to  send  one  of 
the  painter's  works  (for  which  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand 
dollars  had  been  paid)  from  New  York  to  Paris  at  the 
owner's  own  risk  and  perils,  to  be  exhibited  at  the  exhibi- 
tion of  r878?  In  fact,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid 
affronting  the  vain  and  peppery  little  man,  who  has  been 
thoroughly  spoiled,  so  far  as  his  disposition  is  concerned,, 
by  his  immense  success  and  by  the  adulation  of  his  pupils, 
who  call  him  "  the  master"  (le  patron),  and  never  dare  to. 
paint  any  subject  that  he  may  choose  to  prohibit  as  having, 
designs  upon  it  himself.  But  there  is  one  class  of  person- 
ages to  whom  Meissonier  is  invariably  cordial  and  caress- 
ing, and  those  are  the  American  millionaires.  He  is  not 
popular  with  the  other  great  painters  of  Paris,  as  he  usually 
treats  them  personally  with  marked  rudeness,  and  criticises 
their  works  with  pitiless  severity. 

As  an  artist,  Meissonier  is  beyond  all  the  praise  that  any 
pen  can  bestow  upon  him.  Like  Victor  Hugo,  he  is  pass- 
ing the  latter  days  of  his  life  amid  the  radiance  of  his  own: 
immortality.  The  most  carping  critic  would  find  no  fault 
in  his  work,  had  he  not  committed  lately  the  great  mistake 
of  entering  upon  a  line  for  which  his  genius  had  no  affinity. 
When  Meissonier  commenced  to  paint  portraits  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  Philistines.  His  portraits  are  no  better 
than  colored  photographs,  most  marvelously  colored  it  is 
true,  but  lacking  all  individuality,  all  revelation  of  per- 
sonal characteristics,  all  refinement  of  bearing,  or  charm 
of  expression.  Two  of  his  later  works  in  this  line  have 
been  pronounced  by  competent  critics  the  great  artistic 
failures  of  our  century.  But  in  thejield  of  art  that  he  has. 
made  peculiarly  his  own,  he  knows  no  rival  except 
among  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters  of  by-gone  cent- 
uries. He  is  the  most  careful  and  conscientious  of  paint- 
ers, never  suffering  a  work  to  leave  his  studio  till  he  is 
himself  satisfied  of  its  completeness,  and  that  despite  the 
enormous  prices  that  are  now  offered  for  the  least  impor- 
tant productions  of  his  pencil,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the 
garrets  of  his  house  at  Poissy  are  crammed  with  sketches, 
studies,  drawings,  etc. — the  art  notes,  so  to  speak,  of  his. 
brilliant  career.  Many  of  his  best  paintings  are  owned  in 
America, but  three  of  them — the  three  that  Meissonier 
himself  recognizes  as  his  masterpieces — are  still  in  his  owm 
possession,  and  after  his  death,  by  the  terms  of  his  will, 
become  the  property  of  the  French  Government,  and  will 
be  placed  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre. — Tlie  Current. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Editors  Argonaut:  During  the  six  months  I  have  been  trav- 
eling in  the  "  States  "  nothing  has  surprised  me  more  than  the 
dense  ignorance  which  seems  to* prevail  among  even  intelligent 
Americans  regarding  the  social  world  of  England.  I  believe  you 
but  voiced  the  average  sentiment  of  America  when  you  said  in 
your  issue  of  the  first  instant :  "  Money  can,  and  does,  secure  a  so- 
cial consideration  in  London  and  New  York  which  is  denied  to 
birth,  or  breeding,  or  honorable  achievement."  This  may  be  true 
of  New  York,  but  it  is  notoriously  untrue  of  London,  as  more  than 
one  shoddy  American  millionaire  knows  from  personal  experience. 
The  doors  of  the  first  society  of  England  do  not  open  to  mere 
wealth,  no  matter  how  pertinacious  and  pushing.  Many  of  the 
most  respected,  brilliant,  and,  I  may  add,  exclusive  members  of 
that  society  are  absolutely  poor.  .For  instance,  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  is  poor  compared  with  many  of  the  gentlemen  ot  Eng- 
land, while  the  Earl  of  Dufferin,  one  of  the  most  respected  and 
Popular  (and  deservedly  so)  members  of  the  peerage,  is  supposed  to 
e  in  really  straitened  circumstances,  and  yet  I  would  like  to 
see  mere  vulgar  wealth  win  recognition  from  them.  Speaking  of 
the  Earl  of  Dufferin  reminds  me  of  a  little  affair  that  occurred  sev- 
eral years  ago  that  I  remember  to  have  read  in  one  of  the  English 
journals.  When  Lord  Dufferin  was  Governor-General  of  Canada 
he  gave  a  state  ball  at  the  opening  of  Parliament.  Mr.  James  Gor- 
don Bennett,  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Herald  (and  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  plenty  of  money  and  assurance,  and  I  doubt  not  educa- 
tion, for  that  matter),  doubtless  thinking  that  he  would  be  received 
with  open  arms,  chartered  a  special  train,  and,  with  a  party  of 
friends,  started  for  Ottawa  ;  but  found  the  doors  of  even  a  Colo- 
nial court  closed  against  him.  No;  I  know  whereof  I  speak  when 
I  say  that  no  shoddy  millionaire  could  get  an  invitation  to  a  Bel- 
gravia  or  Mayfair  drawing-room  unless  by  an  accident .  In  another 
part  of  the  same  issue  you  take  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  sharply  to  task  for 
expressing  some  doubts  as  to  the  physical  soundness  of  American 
women,  and  you  triumphantly  exclaim:  "Look  at  the  offspring  of 
her."  Well,  they  are  not  very  numerous,  so  look  at  them,  and  I 
will  be  bound  not  one  of  them  has  the  clear  eye,  the  rosy  complex- 
ion, the  sound,  firm,  white  teeth,  that  betoken  perfect  health. 
Look  at  them  when  thirty  more  years  have  pa  sed  over  their  heads, 
and  compare  them  with  the  same  number  of  English  men  and 
women  of  the  same  age,  and  see  which  makes  the  best  showing  as 
regards  physical  health.  Further  on  you  say:  "  If  there  were  any 
foundation  for  it  at  all,  the  American  woman  could  not  be  the 
enormous  success  she  is  wherever  she  shows  herself  abroad."  Now, 
we  deny  she  is  this  "enormous  success,"  American  newspapers  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  She  has  to  take  a  back  seat  in 
Europe  unless  chaperoned  by  some  one  whose  social  standing  is  un- 
questioned, and  then  she  will  find  it  difficult  enough  to  hold  her  own. 
Again:  "It  is  noteworthy  that  in  a  number  of  the  more  brilliant 
foreign  alliances  contracted  by  American  girls,  there  has  been  no 
dowry,"  etc.  As  it  seems  to  be  the  great  aim  of  your  upstart  rich 
to  marry  their  daughters  to  titled  Englishmen,  let  us  confine  our- 
selves to  England,  and  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  mention  one 
brilliant  alliance  contracted  by  a  dowerless  American  girl  in  the 
present  generation.  I  mean  by  this,  brilliant  socially,  and  every 
way.  Please  mention  one.  It  is  true  that  a  number  of  American 
girls  have  married  Englishmen  with  titles,  but  they  have  been 
mostly  very  small  titles,  carrying  about  as  much  weight  as  the  title 
of  "colonel"  does  in  Kentucky;  and,  mind  you,  I  am  not  saying 
that  many  of  these  are  not  worthy  men;  I  know  they  are,  but  the 
"catch"  cannot  be  regarded  as  "brilliant"  in  most  cases;  be- 
sides, we  may  be  sure  that  there  was  a  nice  little  "  dot  "  thrown  in 
with  the  wife.  I  am  aware  there  is  one  beautiful  American  girl 
who  married  the  heir  to  a  dukedom,  but  he  had  gone  to  the  dogs 
anyway,  and  he  would  have  found  some  difficulty  in  marrying  any 
stunning  beauty  in  England.  And  in  this  connection  we  may 
leave  out  such  cases  as  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Sir  Lyon  Plack- 
fair.  They  were  past  their  youth  when  they  married,  and  one  was 
merely  a  successful  lawyer  turned  politician,  and  the  other  a  suc- 
cessful scientist,  neither  of  which  per  se  carries  with  it  any  great 
social  prominence,  and  in  these  two  cases  did  not.  One  word 
more,  and  I  will  draw  this  letter  to  a  close.  I  would  like  to  give  a 
word  of  advice  to  wealthy  girls  who  are  ambitious  of  marrying  a 
title,  and  to  wealthy  parents  who  are  scheming  to  bring  about 
such  an  alliance,  and  that  word  of  advice  is,  "  Don't."  You  make 
yourselves  and  your  daughters  ridiculous  in  the  effort,  and  then 
fail  most  probably;  but  should  you  succeed,  you  have  put  your 
daughter  in  a  position  that  is  in  every  way  foreign  to  her(  and 
which  she  is  no  more  fitted  to  fill  than  your  Irish  servant  is  htted 
to  fill  a  position  in  the  best  society  of  your  own  city.  I  know  this 
may  sound  cynical,  but  it  is  true  nevertheless.  The  topmost  plane 
-of  English  society  represents  seven  hundred  years  of  culture  and 
breeding,  and  to-day  it  is  the  most  aristocratic,  the  most  exclusive, 
and  the  most  elegant  in  the  world.  They  all  bear  the  stamp  ol 
high  breeding.  Even  the  most  verdant  can  not  mistake  the  aristo- 
cratic cast  ol  countenance,  the  well  poised  head,  the  nameless  grace 
of  manner,  and  the  sweetly  modulated  voice  which  distinguishes 
the  English  lady;  no  veneer  or  surface  polish  will  be  mistaken  for 
it.  It  is  born  in  them  and  grows  up  with  them,  and  was  not  put 
on  as  a  garment  after  their  fathers  made  a  fortune  in  cotton,  or 
pork,  or  oil,  or  mines,  or  railroads.  Of  all  the  American  girls  who 
have  married  English  titles,  I  am  sure  not  one  in  ten  would  have 
been  looked  at  had  they  been  poor,  or  their  husbands  rich,  and  I 
will  go  farther  and  say  that  had  the  husband  been  plain  Mr.  So  and 
So,  not  one  in  ten  of  the  girls  would  have  looked  at  than.  We 
can  rest  assured  when  we  see  a  lord,  or  even  a  lesser  sprig  of  the 
nobility,  paying  serious  court  to  an  American  girl  that  it  is  her 
money  and  not  herself  that  he  is  after,  and  he  takes  her  to  get  the 
money.  It  is  a  fact,  perhaps  not  generally  known  here,  that  a  man 
with  an  American  wife  is  seriously  handicapped  in  England. 
Those  who  have  lived  in  England  for  any  length  of  time  know  that 
what  I  say  is  true.  She  is  rather  looked  down  upon,  and  she  is  a 
■"Yankee"  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  I  have  in  mind  a  Pacific 
Coast  heiress  who  married  a  title,  and  she  is  frequently  spoken  of, 
lather  irreverently  and  ungallantly,  as  the  "  mustang,"  and  they 
are  not  very  particular  that  her  lord  and  master  should  not  hear  it 
■either.  Therefore,  if  American  girls  are  wise  they  will  not  go  to 
England  for  a  husband.  John  Farquharson  Gower. 

Sacramento,  March  6,  1S84. 

The    Legal  Tender  Decision. 

Editors  Argonaut:  By  telegraph  we  learn  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  just  decided,  in  the  long-pending 
legal  tender  case  of  Guillard  vs.  Greenman,  the  notes  reissued  from 
the  United  States  Treasury  to  be  valid  legal  tender  money,  that 
the  act  of  March  1,  1S7S,  under  which  the  notes  were  issued,  is 
valid  and  constitutional.  The  same  tribunal  has"  several  times  be- 
fore held  that  the  Government  had  the  power  to  issue  treasury 
notes  and  to  make  them  legal  tender  money;  but  the  former  de- 
cisions have  come  from  a  majority  of  the  court,  while  several  of  the 
judges  dissented.  Also,  the  opinionsheretofore  have  been  qualified 
to  some  extent  with  the  idea  that  the  treasury  notes  were  issued  as 
"a  war  measure,"  and  their  existence  was  at  least  justified  by  the 
emergency  of  the  times  which  caused  their  issue,  leaving  it  some- 
what doubtful,  in  the  minds  of  many,  whether  the  court  would 
!hold  that  Congress  had  the  power,  under  the  Constitution,  to  issue 
paper  money  and  to  make  it  a  legal  tender  in  time  of  peace.  The 
.fate  decision  fully  answers  the  latter  proposition  in  the  affirmative. 
'The  decision  is  concurred  in  by  all  the  judges  but  one — namely, 
Justice  Field— who  has  placed  on  record  a  dissenting  opinion  in 
his  own  clear  and  forcible  style,  which  presents  the  negative  of  the 
question  in  th:  best  light  possible.  It  looks  as  though  the  ten- 
■uency  of  the  times  was  toward  a  recognition  of  the  power  in  the 
sovereignty  to  make  its  own  money;  to  make  it  of  anything  it  may 
■choose;  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  Congress  to  place  the  sov- 
ereign money-stamp  of  the  Government  upon  any  material1  it  may 
-deem  best,  whether  it  be  tin,  leather,  paper,  gold,  or  silver;  or  all 
or  any  of  them.  The  science  of  this  money  question  is  not  suffi- 
ciently understood  by  our  people.  It  is  a  new  science  comparatively. 


It  is  a  most  important  factor  in  our  complex  system  of  govern- 
ment. The  manipulation  of  our  currency  may  make  "hard  times" 
and  "good  times  '  throughout  this  nation;  and  this  may  be  done 
again,  as  it  has  been  done  before,  by  the  insertion  or  omission  of  a 
single  line  in  a  law  of  Congress.  This  slight  change  is  sufficient 
Xooankrupt  all  those  who  own  property  encumbered  for  any  part 
of  its  value;  it  is  particularly  fatal  to  the  debtor  class  of  people. 
It  makes  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  I  now  write  the  pre- 
diction that  many  who  read  this  sentence  will  live  to  see  the  time 
when  there  will  not  be,  as  now,  a  speculation  in  "  trade  dollars  " 
made  of  fine  silver,  above  standard  weight,  up  to-day  and  down  in 
disgrace  to-morrow;  nor  will  there  be  this  shameful  quarrel  be- 
tween the  speculators  in  gold  and  those  in  silver — called  single 
standard  and  double  standard  advocates— nor  yet  will  there  De 
found  any  one  in  the  national  councils  so  base  or  ignorant  as  to  ad- 
vocate retiring  the  greenbacks  to  give  place  to  the  notes  of  the 
national  banks.  Our  people  will  some  day  know  enough  to  see 
that  we  should  have  but  one  kind  of  money,  and  that  a  full  legal 
tender  for  the  Government  and  the  people  alike,  to  be  issued  from 
the  national  treasury,  dethroning  the  twenty-five  hundred  national 
banks,  which  have  so  long  dominated  and  vitiated  the  legislation 
of  Congress.  Let  them  no  longer  share  with  Congress  the  sover- 
eign power  of  the  government.  If  the  paper  of  these  banks  is 
good  because  it  is  indorsed  by  the  Government,  then  the  paper  of 
the  indorser  ought  to  be  good.  The  people  should  carefully  read 
and  study  the  opinion  lately  rendered  on  this  subject,  because  it 
involves  their  highest  temporal  interests.  S.  W.  Holladay. 

San  Francisco,  March  6,  1S84. 


Water— A  Woman's  Protest. 
.  Editors  Argonaut:  Strolling  along  one  of  our  pleasantest 
streets  the  other  day,  thinking  how  comfortable  must  be  the  in- 
mates of  the  many  homes  about,  my  attention  was  attracted  by 
fluttering  sheets  of  paper  secured  by  a  pin  to  the  water-hydrant  at 
the  corner  of  the  street.  Impelled  by  an  idle  curiosity,  I  released 
them  from  their  impalement,  and,  if  their  author's  eye  chances  on 
this,  she  will  know  that  her  protest  was  not  destined  to  oblivion  : 

"  Living  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  blocks  on  Nob  Hill,  well 
sewered,  well  graded,  and  in  every  way  first-class,  my  house  com- 
plete for  the  needs  of  comfortable  living,  and  furnished  with  all 
the  conveniences  of  modern  plumbing;  yet,  for  all  the  comfort  the 
latter  advantage  brings,  we  might  as  well  inhabit  a  farm-house  of 
the  past  century,  whose  water-works  consist  of  a  moss-grown  well. 
For,  of  course,  we  wfll  grant  that  it  be  moss-grown,  as  it  adds 
poetry  to  the  idea  and  throws  a  glamour  over  the  plain,  practical 
thought  of  the  backaches  caused  in  working  this  primitive  water 
company.  You  wonder  how  I  can  compare  my  habitation  and  all 
its  boasted  '  modern  improvements '  with  this  other  and  its  old- 
time,  long  gone-by  hardships,  yet  I  am  infinitely  worse  off  than 
the  dwellers  therein,  for  I  had  been  taught  to  expect  better  things 
which  they  had  no  idea  of.  For  nearly  four  months  now  we  have 
not  had  a  drop  of  water  for  more  than  two  hours  continuously,  ex- 
cept cold  water  from  the  garden  faucet.  And  there  is  no  regularity 
in  the  hours  selected  to  dole  us  out  a  few  bucketfuls,  a  fiendish 
delight  seeming  to  be  taken  in  giving  the  whole  household  un- 
pleasant surprises — namely,  that  when  you  don't  want  it  it's  there, 
and  when  you  do  want  it  not  a  drop  can  be  had.  I  take  what  my 
husband  calls  a  woman's  little  satisfaction  in  looking  out  upon 
the  houses  opposite  and  upon  either  side  of  us,  and  thinking  that 
every  soul  in  them  is  just  as  much  imposed  upon  as  I.  But  this 
vanishes  before  the  next  surprise.  For  instance,  I  tell  Mary  to 
bring  me  baby's  bath,  forgetting  for  the  moment  that  we  have  all 
the  modern  improvements  for  the  use  of  water  without  the  old- 
fashioned  luxury  of  the  fluid  itself.  As  I  undress  the  little  fellow, 
and  he  lies  crowing  and  nude  on  my  lap,  suddenly  Mary  returns, 
indignation  written  in  every  line  of  her  face:  'They've  turned  it 
of!"  on  us  again,  ma'am,'  she  says,  and  draws  her  breath  in  for  a 
lengthy  vituperation  of  the  villains,  etc.  But  as  I  am  familiar  with 
her  just  vo'.leys  of  wrath,  I  spare  myself,  and  resignedly  tell  her  to 
heat  the  water  on  the  kitchen  stove,  while  I  proceed  to  re-dress  the 
baby,  who  don't  understand  this  performance  and  gets  awfully 
angry  in  consequence.  But  I  know  what  a  long  time  it  will  be 
before  the  water  is  heated  and  brought  up  two  long  flights  of 
stairs.  I  try  to  be  resigned,  but  don't  succeed;  then  I  think  of  the 
appointment  I  shall  be  late  in  keeping  and  which  my  sex  will  be 
blamed  for;  then  I  try  to  be  philosophical,  and  reflect  that  my  in- 
dignation will  not  accomplish  anything  except  perhaps  the  ruin 
of  my  disposition;  then  I  think  of  a  fire,  and  grow  cold  all  over 
at  the  thought  of  what  might  happen  if  the  man  who  turns  on 
the  precious  commodity  should  happen  to  be  taking  a  stroll  at  the 
time — this  makes  me  thoughtful  and  a  little  frightened.  When  I 
complain  to  my  husband,  he  says,  man-like:  '  Well,  refuse  to  pay 
your  water-bill,  then  they  will  shut  you  off  altogether,  and  then 
what  will  you  do?  '  Upon  this  I  feel  helpless  once  mure,  but  can 
not  resist  a  little  joy  when  I  see  him  make  preparations  and  start 
for  the  bath-room,  only  to  return  instantaneously,  looking  as  if  he 
hwid  just  met  with  a  very  large  snag  in  his  business,  or  as  if  the  laun- 
dry-man had  outstayed  his  time  a  week.  I  am  not  by  any  means 
a  constitutional  fault-finder  nor  very  hard  to  please,  and,  through- 
out all  the  time  of  threatened  drought,  I  madt  no  complaint,  but 
much  in  the  same  martyr  spirit  that  our  forefathers  manufactured 
pins  and  bullets  during  the  Revolution  I  silen'ly  bore  the  burden 
placed  upon  me  asa  trifle  compared  to  the  country's  'ate.  But  now 
that  our  splendid  storms  have  come  and  passed  and  ihere  is  water 
everywhere,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  wish  to  find  it  flowing 
in  your  own  water-pipes."  A.  Q.  P. 

San  Francisco,  March  7,  18S4. 


Forrest. 

Editor  Argonaut:  Apropos  of  the  recollections  of  Forrest, 
published  week  before  last,  Steve  Massett  ("Jeems  Pipes  ")  was 
wont  to  close  his  after-dinner  imitation  of  the  great  actor  "(which 
imitation,  by  the  way,  Forrest  told  Massett  was  execrable)  with 
the  following  story  "in  two  voices:"  At  a  certain  rehearsal,  a 
supernumerary  actor  of  careworn  aspect  had  a  speech  of  exactly 
four  words  to  deliver;  this  he  did  so  "much  to  the  tragedian's  dis- 
satisfaction that  he  ordered  ,its  repetition  several  times.  At 
length,  losing  all  patience,  never  a  difficult  thing  with  him,  he 
thundered  the  words  at  the  offender,  concluding  with  the  query: 
"  D — n  you,  why  don't  you  say  it  as  /  do?  "  "  If  I  could  say  it 
as  you  do,  Mr.  Forrest,  '  meekly  responded  the  super,  "I  shouldn't 
be  standing  here  at  four  dpllars  a  week."  "  Four  dollars  a  week! 
Is  that  all  you  get?"  "Yes,  sir."  "Then  say  it  as  you  d — n 
please! "  B. 

San  Francisco,  March  10,  1884. 


General  Lytle. 

Editors  Argonaut:  You  have  done  injustice — inadvertently, 
I  am  sure — to  the  memory  of  a  gallant  Union  soldier.  You  refer 
to  General  Lytle,  the  author  of  the  verses  in  the  Argonaut  of 
March  8th,  as  a  ".Southern  officer."  Pardon  me.  He  was  an 
ornament  to  the  Northern  army,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  bravely  leading  on  his  troops.  He  won  his  star  at 
Malvern  Hill.  Yours,  Justitia. 

San  Francisco,  March  11,  1884. 

[The  mistake  was  owing  to  a  slip  of  the  pen.  1  he  only  claim 
that  General  Lytle  could  have  to  being  a  "  Southern  soldier  "  was 
the  fact  that  in  a  charge  at  Chickamauga  he  was  slain  within  the 
rebel  lines. — Eds,] 

The  latest  novelty  in  Paris  is  a  private  circus,  which  is  owned 
and  managed  by  Monsieur  Molier.  The  arena,  which  is  as  large 
as  that  of  the  public  establishment  of  the  same  kind  in  the  Champs? 
Elysees,  presents  the  appearance  of  the  square  of  some  Spanish  city," 
the  spectators  occupying  places  at  the  windows  and  on  the  bal- 
conies of  the  surrounding  houses,  and  the  effect  is  heightened 
when,  as  on  the  first  night,  these  balconies  are  crowded  with  the 
prettiest  women  in  the  capital,  escorted  to  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment by  the  most  distinguished  representatives  of  the  Paris  clubs, 


OUR    CHESS    COLUMN. 

Problems  and  Other  Topics  of  Interest  in  the  King  of  Games 

[  All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addressed 
to  "Chess  Editor  Argonaut,  No.  2115  Fillmore  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal."] 

Strangers  visiting  San  Francisco,  who  are  fond  of  chess,  are  cor- 
dially invited  by  the  officers  to  make  themselves  known  at  the 
Librarian's  desk  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  where  they  will  be 
provided  with  visitors'  tickets,  and  introduced  to  members,  who 
are  always  pleased  to  meet  and  welcome  lovers  of  Caissa  from 
abroad. 

"  Vaincre  par  la  douceur." 
BLACK. 


WHITE. 
"White  to  play  and  male  in  three  moves. 
Very  subtle  and  clever.     For  beauty  and  difficulty  this  ranks 
high. 

The  fourth  game  of  the  Redding-Jefferson  match  was  played  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Redding,  on  California  Street,  on  Friday  evening 
of  last  week.     After  the ''vicissitudes  of  war     had  illustrated  the 


"  fickleness  of  fate  "  to  both  contestants,  Mr.  Redding  finally  won 
a  game  brimming  full  of  pretty  conceptions  which  were  never  real- 
ized. The  score  at  present  makes  Mr.  Redding  look  like  a  winner, 
the  tally-sheet  showing  two  draws  and  two  won  games,  making 
the  total  three  to  one  in  Mr.  Redding's  favor — drawn  games  count- 
ing one-half  for  each : 

SCOTCH   GAMBIT. 
Black. 
Mr.  Redding 
I— P  K4 
2— QKt  B3 
3-PxP 
4— KB  B4 
5— Q  KB3 
5—  KKt  K.2 


White. 

Mr.  fefferson. 
I— P  K4 
2— KKt  B3 

3-P  Q4„ 
4— Kt  x  P 
5-QB  K3 
6-P  QB3 
7— K1S  QKtS 
8— KB  £2 
9— P  KB4 
10 — Castles 
11— QKt  Q2 
12— Q  K  so 
13-P  QKt4 
14— QB  x  B 
15-Q  x  Q 
16— P  KB5 
17— QB  K3 
IS— QB  KB2 
19-KB  Q3 


7-QKt  K4 

S-PQ3 

9— QKt  KKt3 
icj — Castles 
11— PQKt3 
12— B  QKt2 
13— KB  x  Kt 
14— Q  KR$ 
15— Kt  x  Q 
16— PQB4 
17— KKt  xBP 
18— OR  Ksq 
19— P  KKt4 


Black. 
20— KKt  x  KtP 
21— QKt  Kt3 
22— R  Q  sq 
23— QKt  P  x  P 
24— K  Kt2 


White. 

20— P  KKt3 
21— QB  x  Kt 
22— QB  x  P 
23— QKt  P  x  P 
24— R  KB6 

25— QR  KB  sq  25— Kt  KB5 

26—  KR  x  Kt  26— QR  x  B 

27— KR  KB3  27— P  KB4 

28— Kt  QB4  28— QR  Q  sq 

29— Kt  K3  29— R  x  B 

30— Kt  x  P  ch  30— R  x  Kt 

31— R  x  R  a  Q6  31  -R  x  R  ch 


(a)  A  fatal  error. 


K  x  R  32— B  QR3 

33-K  K2  33— P  KR4 

34— K  K3  34— B  x  R 

35-K  x  B  35-K  KB3 

36—  K  QB4  36— P  KKts 

37-KxP(a)  37-PKR5 

3S— K  Q4  38— P  KKt6 

39— K  K3  39— P  x  P 
White  resigns. 

K  to  Q5  would  have  drawn  the  game. 


The  late  Mr.  Buckle,  after  a  day's  work  upon  the  "History  of 
Civilization,"  is  said  to  have  hought  nothing  of  spending  half  the 
night  over  the  chess-board,  and  probably  never  mated  his  adver- 
sary with  more  ease  and  rapidity  than  after  writing  a  slashing 
chapter  upon  the  aheien  regipie.  But  we  may  be  permitted  to 
douht  whether  this  superfluity  of  mental  force  is  to  be  found  in 
all  or  any  of  Mr,  Buckle's  contemporaries  or  successors.  Such 
was  not  the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Staunton,  who  often  regretted 
that  his  early  passion  for  the  game  of  chess  prevented  him  in  later 
life  from  doing  free  justice  to  his  powers  in  other  paths.  Chess  re- 
quires from  those  who  seek  excellence  so  exclusive  a  cultus  that  no 
other  pursuit  can  be  prosecuted  at  the  same  time  with  even  equal 
interest.  This  explains  why  no  man  of  great  and  commanding 
genius  has  ever  been  at  the  same  time  a  great  player.  Napoleon 
was  passionately  fond  of  the  game,  but  he  was  never  even  a  sec- 
ond-class player.  A  senior  wrangler  might  probably  have  to  re- 
ceive large  odds  from  the  winner  of  the  "  wooden  spoon,"  even 
ihough  both  had  learned  the  game  at  the  same  time.  For  success 
in  chess  depends  upon  the  amount  of  the  qualities,  mental  or  moral, 
which  can  be  concentrated  on  the  chess-board.  The  game  must 
be  played  as  if  the  stake  were  life  and  death.  The  exact  medium 
between  excessive  caution  and  audacity,  which  so  few  generals 
have  practiced,  niust  be  invariably  pursued  in  the  management  of 
so  many  bits  of  wood  or  ivory.  Now,  it  is  no  paradox  to  assert 
that  a  man  of  vast  genius— a  Bacon,  or  a  Descartes,  or  a  Milton- 
could  not  throw  his  soul  into  such  a  task.  Mr.  Gladstone  could 
not  construct  a  chess  plan  with  the  care  and  minuteness  with 
which  he  would  construct  a  budget.  General  IgnatietY  could  not 
devote  the  same  ingenuity  in  concealing  a  deadly  onslaught  upon 
the  adversary's  chess-king  that  he  might  have  displayed  an  hour 
before  in  dealing  with  a  fellow-embassador.  We  must  pass  down 
the  intellectual  scale,  therefore,  until  precisely  that  point  is  reached 
where  victory  in  a  game  of  skill  can  attract  and  enlist  all  that  a 
man  possesses  of  invention,  knowledge,  patience,  audacity,  and 
resource.  Add  to  these  a  fair  physical  constitution,  to  endure  a 
twelve  hours'  sitting,  if  necessary,  an  absolute  freedom  from  irrita- 
bility and  nervousness,  and  a  comple  knowledge  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  game.  The  product  of  these  indispensable  elements 
is  then  called  Pnihdor,  or  Morphy,  or  Steinifz,  or  Zukertort. 


"  The  writer  of  the  melodramatic  story,  'J.  Habakkuk 
Jephson's  Statement,'  lately  published  in  the  Cornhill,  has 
reason  to  be  proud  of  his  capacity  for  realism.  A  sapient 
ex-advocate-general  in  Gibraltar  has  written  a  long  letter 
to  a  newspaper  to  prove  that  the  incidents  of  the  narrative 
were  a  fabrication.  Referring  to  the  fact  that  the  hero  is 
an  American  and  a  mulatto,  he  dwells  on  the  wickedness 
of  imputing  crimes  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
'  especially  the  colored  population.' "  The  foregoing  is 
from  the  New  Vorlc  Tribune.  This  story,  by  the  way,  has 
been  reprinted  here  in  the  Ingltside,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Ill-starred  Brigantine."  . 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    INNER  MAN. 

"  What  do  we  do  with  stale  candies?  "  repeat- 
ed a  New  York  confectioner  to  a  Sun  reporter. 
"  That  depends  upon  what  kinds  of  candies  are 
stale.  Some  kinds  are  a  dead  loss,  while  others 
may  be  melted  up  and  made  over  again.  Finer 
varieties  are  lost,  such  as  cream  dates,  most  fresh 
fruit  candies,  the  choice  French  mixed,  fine  gum 
drops,  and  chocolate  creams.  Marshmafiow 
drops  get  as  hard  as  rocks  after  a  short  time. 
The  loss  is  considerable,  because  the  candies  are 
expensive.  The  common  candies  are  easily  made 
over.  Some  confectioners  sell  the  stale  candies 
at  a  cheaper  price,  but  it  is  a  very  bad  policy. 
Candies  st-and  on  their  own  merits,  and  there 
is  no  class  of  consumers  so  critical  as  the  people 
who  buy  and  eat  line  candies.  I  will  guarantee 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  young  ladies  who  will 
tell  at  the  first  taste  whether  a  candy  is  older  than 
it  should  be,  even  by  a  day,  or  if  there  is  any  im- 
perfection in  it.  The  harm  that  comes  of  selling 
two  boxes  of  poor  candies  in  succession  to  a  cus- 
tomer is  greater  than  the  good  that  comes  of  sell- 
ing a  dozen  boxes  of  the  choicest.  You  may  lose 
the  customer.  A.  young  man  comes  in  to  buy  a 
box  of  candies  for  his  sweetheart.  The  good 
candies  cost,  say,  one  dollar  a  pound,  and  along 
side  of  them  are  the  stale  ones  marked  thirty 
cents  a  pound.  They  look  alike,  and  it  is  near 
the  end  of  the  week.  The  young  man  buys  a 
pound  of  the  stale  candies  and  takes  them  to  the 
girl.  She  eats  one,  and  cries  out :  '  What  horrid 
things!  Where  did  you  buy  them?  '  The  young 
man  basely  mentions  the  confectioner's  name, 
and  there,  you  see,  the  trouble  takes  definite  form. 
I  could  give  you  many  instances  where  the  sale  of 
stale  candies  would  "be  hurtful.  I  do  not  lose 
much  by  candies  getting  stale,  because  I  have 
steady  customers,  and  only  make  up  enough  to 
supply  what  I  think  the  demand  will  be.  I  be- 
lieve it  better  to  be  out  of  a  certain  variety  than 
to  lose  on  it.  It  is  likely  that  the  customer  will 
buy  another  sort.  There  was  a  mint  of  money 
lost  this  season  by  the  small  confectioners  who 
do  not  make  their  own  candies.  They  thought 
there  was  going  to  be  a  big  demand  during  the 
Christmas  holidays,  and  laid  in  accordingly. 
There  was  nothing  like  the  sale  that  they  expect- 
ed, and  they  had  to  dispose  of  their  stock  as  best 
they  could.  It  depends  on  the  candies,  the  tem- 
perature, and  amount  of  moisture  in  the  place 
where  they  are  kept,  whether  they  will  keep  fresh 
or  not.  Some  kinds  will  not  last  twenty-four 
hours.  Last  summer  I  sold  cream  strawberries, 
which  were  the  fresh  strawberries  coated  with  the 
confection.  I  had  to  make  them  up  two  and  three 
times  a  day.  Those  left  over  night  were  spoiled 
in  the  morning. 

«, 

"Buckwheat  cakes!"  said  a  man  in  a  down- 
town restaurant,  within  hearing  of  a  New  York 
Sun  reporter.  ' '  Wheat  cakes !  "  said  another  man 
by  his  side.  In  a  short  time  the  waiter  brought 
three  broad,  thin  disks,  that  were  white  within 
and  a  crisp  brown  without,  to  each  man.  In  looks 
the  cakes  were  exactly  alike.  A  man  with  a  sen- 
sitive taste  could  have  determined  after  one  or 
two  trials  that  they  did  not  taste  alike.  "I  ordered 
buckwheat  just  because  the  name  brings  up  pleas- 
ant memories,"  said  one.  "  Here  is  -a  case  in 
which  evolution  has  ruined  the  thing  evolved. 
When  I  was  a  boy  my  father  used  to  carry  buck- 
wheat to  mill  and  bring  back  a  grayish  flour.  My 
mother  mixed  it  up  at  night,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing I  sat  down  to  breakfast  before  a  heap  of — but 
no  matter.  We  won't  talk  about  it.  Ihe  buck- 
wheat of  my  youth  was  cleaned  and  then  ground 
between  the  stones  like  any  other  grain.  Not 
long  ago  a  man  who  wanted  to  make  a  beautiful 
flour  to  look  at  concluded  that  he  could  entirely 
remove  the  shuck  from  the  kernel  of  buckwheat. 
To  do  this  he  made  a  machine  that  consists  of 
four  serrated  or  corrugated  rollers.  Two  are 
placed  at  the  end  of  a  screen  over  which  the  grain 
passes,  and  as  the  grain  drops  between  them  it 
gets  a  nip  that  breaks  it  up  and  separates  about 
all  the  meats  from  the  husks.  Then  the  meats 
drop  through  a  short  screen,  and  the  husks  pass 
on  through  the  second  set  of  rollers.  They  are 
further  broken  up  and  the  remaining  meats  are 
separated.  The  meats  are  ground,  and  this  white, 
tasteless  stuff  is  the  result."  "  That  was  only  the 
complaint  of  a  man  who  thinks  that  there  arc  no 
times  like  the  old  times,"  said  a  flour  dealer  to 
whom  the  above  was  related  by  the  reporter.  "If 
he  wants  ground  husks  instead  of  clean  flour  he 
can  get  it  and  for  less  money.  Few  mills  now 
grind  the  shucks  and  all  together,  but  the  flour  is 
to  be  had.  If  the  new  process  flour  was  not  bet- 
ter than  the  old,  it  would  not  now  be  taking  the 
lead." 

From  the  dreadful  corned-beef  and  cabbage  and 
the  fearful  fish-balls  of  crude  American  cookery, 
says  the  London  Daily  ATewst  the  family  of  Del- 
monico  has  by  degrees  led  the  American  public  to 
the  consideration  nf  higher  things.  The  favorite 
dishes  of  the  Great  Republic  have  been  concen- 
trated in  New  York,  and  recent  arrivals  are  hos- 
pitably challenged  to  compare  anything  in  the 
Old  World  with  them.  Politeness  prevents  such 
comparisons,  which  would  hardly  be  in  favor  of 
either  hemisphere.  In  fish  and  game,  despite  its 
wide  area  of  river  and  prairie,  America  can  in  no 
way  compare  with  the  raw  products  of  this  coun- 
try. But  it  has  its  specialties.  The  oysters  of 
Blue  Point  and  Shrewsbury  River  may  not  be  de- 
nied, any  more  than  the  canvas-back  nourished  on 
the  marshes  of  the  Potomac,  the  terrapin  captured 
on  the  shores  of  the  Delaware,  the  snapping-turtle 
from  the  far  West,  the  gumbo-soup  of  New  Or- 
leans, or  the  pompano-hsh  which  rejoiceth  the 
Mexican  Gulf.  What  the  Delmonicos  have  done 
is  to  bring  the  enjoyments  of  the  two  hemispheres 
into  combination.  They  have  known  how  to 
make  the  clams,  the  oysters,  the  sheep's-head, 
and  other  strange  fishes,  familiar  to  the  great  army 
of  gastronomists  who  reach  Manhattan  Island. 

Mr.  Moquin  is  called  the  principal  French  res- 
taurant keeper  in  New  York,  now  that  Delmoni- 
co  is  no  more.     He  settled  in  New  York  twenty- 
nine  years  ago,  having  left  Switzerland  when  a 
lad.    At  present  he  runs  a  great  restaurant,  ex- 
tending through  from  Ann  to  Fulton  Street,  and 
a  large   wine  house   in    Park   Place.     Moquin  is 
yet  a  young  man,  and  has  a  wife  who  takes  an 
active  interest  in  his  affairs.     The  chief  peculiari- 
!v   restaurant  are  that  it  is  always  open, 
it  is  precious  hard  work  to  get  anything 
m  it  without  feeing  the  waiters. 


INTAGLIOS. 

The  Dimple  on  Her  Cheek. 
Within  a  nest  of  roses, 

Half  hidden  from  the  sight, 
Until  a  smile  discloses 
Its  loveliness  aright, 
Behold  the  work  of  Cupid, 

Who  wrought  it  in  a  freak. 
The  witching  little  dimple — 

The  dimple  on  her  cheek. 

The  Sirens'  lays  and  glances 

To  lure  the  sailor  nigh, 
The  perilous  romances 

Of  fabled  Lorelei, 
And  all  the  spells  of  Circe 

Are  reft  of  charm  and  weak, 
Beside  the  dainty  dimple— 

The  dimple  on  her  cheek. 

Were  these  the  golden  ages 

Of  knights  and  troubadours, 
Who  brighten  olden  pages 

With  tourneys  and  amours, 
What  lances  would  be  broken — 
What  silver  lutes  would  speak, 
In  honor  of  the  dimple — 

The  dimple  on  her  cheek! 
-Samuel  Minturn  Peck  in  the  Manhattan. 


Two  Songs. 


I.— CHILDHOOD. 
The  spirit  of  Gladness,  I 
On  the  wings  of  an  emerald  fly 
Sailed  by  thee,  singing  a  song. 
And  my  song  was  so  sweet  to  thee 
That  the  sound  of  it,  after  me, 
As  it  drew  thee,  dancing  along 
(Dancing  o'er  meadow  and  lawn 
Bathed  in  the  breath  of  the  dawn) 
Into  thy  sweet  heart  drew 
The  honey-drops  out  of  the  flowers, 
And  the  secretest  bliss  of  the  bowers 
Drawn  out  of  the  drops  of  dew. 
For  twin-born  sister  and  brother 
We  little  ones  welcomed  each  other 
With  never  a  doubt  that  day: 
And  we  frolicked  so  fast,  so  fast, 
That  we  fell  down  weary  at  last 
fWeary  of  wandering  play). 
Then   mid  the  blossoms  asleep, 
And  I,  by  the  side  of  thee,  deep 
In  the  bell  of  a  gentian  blue : 
Whence  silently  forth  I  stole. 
And  into  thy  slumbering  soul. 
With  my  song  in  me  hushed,  I  flew. 
Then,  a  thought  of  thine  I  became 
A  thought  with  a  song  for  a  name, 
The  song  that,  to  solace  his  flight, 
Thy  fly  to  the  flower-bell  sings: 
And  I  gave  thee  his  emerald  wings. 
Child,  cherish,  and  keep  them  bright. 

II. — MAIDENHOOD. 
I  have  no  name.     For  they  that  know  me  best 
Know  how  to  name  me  not.     The  nightingale 
Sings  me  when  summer  nights  are  silentest, 
And  the  stars  tremble,  listening  to  her  tale. 
Shy  Melancholy's  sweetest  child  am  I, 
Sweeter  than  Joy.     I  hover  between  song 
And  silence.    There  is  smiling  in  my  sigh, 
And  sighing  in  my  smile.     A  thought  among 
Thy  thoughts,  I  wander  like  a  wind  thro' flowers. 
And  only  ny  their  trembling  canst  thou  tell 
My  secret  influence  on  thy  silent  hours. 
Yet  dost  thou  know  me,  child,  and  know  me  well. 
— The  Earl  of  Lytton  in  Youth's  Companion. 


An  Old  Friend. 
You  call  me  old  !    Well,  as  to  age 

No  doubt  there's  difference  between; 
'Tis  true,  my  friend,  when  I  was  twenty 

You  were  my  junior  at  sixteen. 
But  age,  though  counted  by  the  winters, 

Has  other  measures  quite  as  true; 
There's  heart,  there:s  love;  by  these  I  reckon, 

I'm  the  younger  of  the  two. 

— Charles  Mackay. 

To   Chloris. 
Ah,  Chloris !  you  have  greatly  changed 

Since  we,  then  blithe  and  young  together, 
Across  the  summer  meadows  ranged 

Or  autumn  heather. 
I  can  not  always  quite  forget 

The  magic  of  your  blush  and  dimple, 
Or  choke  the  wish  that  you  were  yet 
As  sweetly  simple. 

For,  Chloris,  as  the  days  went  by 

You  grew   and  took  to  longer  dresses, 
And  next — I  ne'er  discovered  why — 

You  cut  your  tresses. 
Thus  marred,  and  in  a  sad  loose  frock, 

The  period  fearfully  uncertain. 
You  fell  in  love  with  Kant  and  Locke, 
And  went  t(  Girton. 

And  there,  in  cap  and  gown  arrayed, 

(How  could  you,  Chloris,  copy  men  so?) 
You  waxed  unconscionably  staid 

And  read  Colenso. 
And  when  bright  hours  you  might  have  spent 

In  sweet  response  to  my  affections, 
Your  faithless  glance  was  ever  bent 
On  conic  sections. 

It  was  too  much!     How  could  I  brook 

The  rivalry  of  mathematics. 
Or  share  the  interest  you  took 

In  hydrostatics? 
I  have  no  sympathy  with  surds 

(I  never  thoroughly  attacked  them), 
Nor  do  I  understand  The  Birds, 
Or  how  to  act  them. 

And,  though  you  speedily  became 

A  don,  and  wore  the  hood  of  doctor, 
And  though  you  gained  a  greater  name 

Than  Mr.  Proctor, 
I  half  regret  you  ever  turned 

To  things  so  very  far  above  me, 
And  wish  that  you  had  merely  learned 
To  live  and  love  me. 


Mario  and  Grisi  once  declined  a  very  remunera- 
tive engagement  for  a  night  or  two,  because  he 
heard  the  hotel  was  not  quite  up  to  the  mark. 
He  was  luxurious  and  expensive  in  his  personal 
habits. 


PiWBEl 


THOMAS  PRICE,  Analytic  Chemist,  pronounces  the 
GIANT  BAKING  POWDER  nearly  one-third  stronger 
than  any  manufactured  or  sold  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

San  Francisco,  September  24,  1883. 
H.  E.  BOTHIN,  President  Bothin  MTg  Co.: 

Dear  Sir — After  careful  and  complete  chemical  analy- 
sis of  a  can  of  Giant  Baking  Powder,  purchased  by  us  in 
open  market,  we  find  that  it  does  not  contain  alum,  acid 
phosphate,  terra  alba,  or  any  injurious  substance,  but  is  a 
pure,  healthful  Cream  Tartar  Baking  Powder,  and  as  such 
can  recommend  it  to  consumers. 

WM.  T.  WENZELL  &  CO., 
We  concur:  Analytic  Chemists. 

R.  BEVERLY  COLE,  M.  D. 
J.  L.  MEARES,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer. 
ALFRED  W.  PERRY,  M.  D.,  )  Members  of  San 
W.  A.  DOUGLASS,  M.  D.,        [  Francisco   Board 
AUG.  ALERS,  M.  D.,  )  of  Health. 

Manufactured  by 

EOTHLX  M'F'G  COMPAXY, 

17    and    19   Slain   Street,   San   Francisco. 

ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR  IT. 


"EJ  A  T  T  >C*  VEGETABLE 
MJUjIa  »     SICILIAN 

Hair  Eenewer. 


Seldom  does  a  popular  remedy  win  such  a 
Strong  hold  upon  the  public  confidence  as  has 
Hall's  Hair  Eesewee.  The  cases  in  which 
it  has  accomplished  a  complete  restoration  of 
color  to  the  hair,  and  vigorous  health  to  the 
scalp,  are  innumerable. 

Old  people  like  it  for  its  wonderful  power  to 
restore  to  their  whitening  locks  their  original 
color  and  beauty.  Middle-aged  people  like  it 
because  it  prevents  them  from  getting  bald, 
keeps  dandruff  away,  and  makes  the  hair 
grow  thick  and  strong.  Young  ladies  like  it 
as  a  dressing  because  it  gives  the  hair  a  beau- 
tiful glossy  lustre,  and  enables  them  to  dress 
it  in  whatever  form  they  wish.  Thus  it  is  the 
favorite  of  all,  and  it  has  become  so  simply 
because  it  disappoints  no  one. 


BUCKINGHAM'S    DYE 

FOR   THE  WHISKERS 

Has  become  one  of  the  most  important  popu- 
lar toilet  articles  forgentlenvn's  use.  W'heu 
the  beard  is  gray  or  naturally  of  an  untie 
sirable  shade,  Buckingham's  Dye  is  the 
remedy. 

PREPARED  BY 

R.P.Hall  &  Co., Nashua, N.H. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


f^ungait 


LAXATIVE. 


THE     BES1 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

gfanos 

"  THE    RICHEST     OF     NA  TURAL 
'     APERIEAT   HATERS." 

Baron  Liebig. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 

Dr.  Aoberts,  Univ.  Coll.  Hosfi., 

London,  England. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wincglassfltl  before  breakfast. 
Of  ail  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

FOB  SALE  BY 

A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

532  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BUSINESS 
COLLECE. 

\  TSo.  24  Post  Street, 

BAN  FUANCISCO,  CAL. 

Opposite  Meohanios'  Institute. 


JOH\  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS, 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.     Also,  Druggists*  Glassware. 


A  PRIZE 


Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  re- 
ceive free  a  costly  box  of  goods 
vhich  will  help  all,  of  either  sex, 


to  more  money  right  away  than  anything  else  in  the  world, 
Fortunes  await  the  workers  absolutely  sure.  At  once  ad- 
dress TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


GRAN  U  LA 

An  incomparable  Food  for  Invalids  and  Children; 
oldest  and  best  health  food  known ;  delicious  as  a  diet ; 
grocers  and  druggists  sell  it.     Manufactured  by 

OCR  HOMEUKASII.A  CO.,  Dansville.  N.  V. 

Wholesale  Agents:  HICKOX  &  CO.,  San  Francisco, 
CW.i  WATSON,  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Or.;  H. 
JEVNE,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MISS  TKAVEK  AND  MKS.  L.  A. 
K.  CLAPPE'S 

SELECT  SCHOOL 

FOR  Y/OE3VG  EADIES  A>'D  «  IUIJ>Ki;\, 


At    Hastings-on-Hudson,     Westchester    County,    N.    Y. 
Number  of  pupils  limited  to  fifteen.     Send  for  catalogue. 


NOW  READY  cigarette 

"CLOTH  OF  GOM>,» 

(Straight  Jlcsb.) 
SWEET,    DELICATE,   AND    MILD!! 

This  Cigarette  is  made  from  the  finest  and  most  costly 
leaf  from  that  region  of  Virginia  particularly  adapted  for 
growing  tobacco  for  Cigarettes.  Our  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  enables  us  to  secure  the  most  suital  le  kinds 
of  toba  co  and  thus  present  this  superior  article,  with  the 
full  assurance  THAT  ITS  EQUAL  HAS  NEVER  BE- 
FORE BEEN  ObFERED.  A  higher  grade  Cigarette 
can  not  be  produced.  We  call  particular  attention  to  the 
superior  quality  of  our  old  brands  of  Cigarettes.  They 
can  not  be  surpassed. 

Twelve  First  Prize  Medals. 
Peerless  Tobacco  Works. 

WM.  S.  KIMBAXL  &  CO. 


FINE 

»  TAILORING  » 

Immense  Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  St. 

»  TAILORING  » 

Cheapest  House,  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  Street. 

»  TAILORING  » 

J.  S.  HAND,  Merchant  Tailor  and  Clothier, 
314    Kearny  Street. 


411    413   &   415     SANSOME    ST,  5.  F 

Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


ANTI-FAT. 

Tlie  Greatest  DIseovery  of  tlie  Age  by  an 

English  lady,  who  has,  by  close  study  and  practice,  found 
a  remedy  whereby  people  of  either  Sex  can  be  reduced  in 
flesh  at  the  rate  of  five  to  seven  pounds  a  month  without 
injury  to  health  or  looks,  the  skin  on  body  and  face  retain- 
ing its  smooth  appearance.  This  treatment  strengthens 
the  nerves  and  muscles,  destroying  only  the  fat,  which  is 
simply  a  watery  fluid  in  the  tissues,  producing  gout,  rheu- 
matism, incipient  paralysis,  apoplexy,  and  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  heart.  Address  ANTI-FAT,  office  box  1925, 
city. 


DIVIDEND    NOTICE. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  STANDARD  CONSOLIDATED 
MINING  COMPANY,  San  Francisco,  March  1,  1884.— 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above- 
named  company,  held  this  day,  Dividend  No.  65,  of 
Twenty-five  cents  (25c)  per  share,  was  declared,  payable 
on  Wednesday,  March  12,  1884,  at  the  office  in  this  city,  or 
at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  in  New  York. 
WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System- 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.       Telephone  No.  5137- 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FFNERAX  DIRECTORS, 

IIS  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 

Church.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 
J.  S.  COWHN.  D.  H,  SCHUYLER.  J.     W.  FOR  I  BR. 
Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


BOUND   VOLUMES 


THE    ARGONAUT. 


Vols.  I,   II,   HI,   IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,   IX,  X, 
XI.  XII,  and  XIII. 


Any  one  can  be  accommodated  with  the  Bound  Volumes 
from  the  commencement  by  applying  at  the  Business 
Office,  No.  213  Dupont  Street. 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

H.VKISI.r.   MANTELS,   made  of  OBDTX,  «>I.- 
OlttCI),  ITALIAN,  and  STATl'AKV  MAR- 
BLES.   Mouuments  and  Headstones. 
W.  II.  McA'OKMH'K, 

827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  S.  F. 
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PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE. 

The  Argonaut  is  published  every  Saturday  at  No. 
213  Dupont  Street,  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company. 

Subscription,  ^4.00  per  year;  s\x  months,  ■$2,25; 
three  months,  -$1.50;  payable  in  udvance— post- 
age prepaid.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  S4.50  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample 
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C.  P.  R.  R. 


Time  Schedule,  Friday,  February  15,  1884. 


TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


•9.30   A.M. 

4.OO   P.M. 

S.OO   A.M. 

3.OO   P.M. 

4.30   P.M. 

S.OO  A.M. 
•4.30   P.M. 

S.OO   A.M. 

3.OO   P.M. 

4.OO   P.M. 

4.30    P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
•4.OO    P.M. 

7.30   A.M. 

4.30    P.M. 

4.00    P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
•5.OO  P.M. 
•9.30    A.M. 

4.OO    P.M. 

8.00  A.M. 

4.00    P.M. 

4.30   P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
IO.OO    A.M. 

3.OO  P.M. 
"5.OO    P.M. 

3.OO    P.M. 

5.30   P.M. 

S.OO   A.M. 

8.00  A.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

7.30   A.M. 

S.OO   A.M. 

3.OO   P.M. 

4.30   P.M. 

•4.00  P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 

%  I O-OO  A.M. 

3.OO  P.M. 

8.00  A.M. 

9.0O  A.M. 

3.OO  P.M. 

•4.30  P.M. 

3.30  P.M. 
S.OO  A.M. 
4-3Q   P-M. 


DESTINATION. 


-Antioch  and  Martinez.. 
^Benida V. 


.Calistoga  and  Napa., 
!  Colfax ! 


'12.40   P.M. 
9.IO  A.M. 


j  Deming,  El  Paso  I  Express. . . 
\  and  East J  Emigrant  . 

I  Gait  and  I  via  Livermore 

(  Stockton  J  via  -Martinez 

,  .lone 

. .  Knight's,  Landing 

.  Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  Livermore  and  Fleasanton 


l    Merced,  Madera,    1    

\  Fresno,  and  Tulare  J    

..  Marys  ville  and  Chico 

I  Mojave,  Needles,  I  Express... 

t  and  East )  Emigrant . 

.  .N  iles  and  Hay  wards 


t  Ogden  and  I  Express 

I  East )  Emigrant 

I  Red  Bluff  i  via  MarysvUle. 
I  and  Tehama  (  via  Woodland.. 

. .  Redding 

..Sacramento,  via  Livermore .. . 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
. .  San  Jose 


.Vallejo  . 


-Virginia  City.. 
.Woodland 
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Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  4.30  p.  m.  can  meet  Pa- 
cific Express  from  Ogden  at  Benicia;  and  that  leaving  at 
8.00  a.  m.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  the  Needles  and 
EI  Paso  at  Oakland  Pier. 

*Snndays  excepted.  X  Sundays  only. 


1XH.AA  FERRY  IRAISS  (via  Oakland  Pier). 

FROM  SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  7-3°.  s-°°» 
8.30,  9.00,  9-30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12.30, 
1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5-30, 
6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  S.oo,  9. co,   10.00,    11, co,     12.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  "6.30,  *7.co,  •7.30,  *8.oo, 
•8.30,  *3I30,  *4.oo,  "4.30,  *5.oo,  *5i30,  *6.oo,  *0.3o,  9.00. 

To    FRUIT   VALE    (via  Alameda)  —  *q.3o  a.   m.,   6.30, 

JlI.OO,  *I2.00    P.M. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  "6.30,  7-00,  "7.30,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  $11.30,  12.00,  $12.30,  1. 00, 

tl.30,  2.00,  3.OO,  3-30,  4-OO,  4.3O,  5.OO,  5.30,  6.OO,  6.3O, 
7.OO,    8.00,   Q.OO,    IO.OO,    II.OO,   *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  »8.3o, 
9.00,  19.30,  10.00,  tto.30,  11.00,  jn.30,  12.00,  I.OO,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,    5.00,  5.30,    6.00,  6.30,    7.00,  3.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,    II.OO,    *I2.00. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  *7-3°.  i3.oo, 
•8.30,9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  ti-oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30, 
5.00,  '5.30,  6.00,  '6.30,  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  FRUIT  VALE— *6.23,  *6.53,  '7.23,  *7.53,  *8.23, 
*8-53i  *9-23>  *to.2i,  '4-23,  '4.53,  *3-23»  *5-53>.  *6-z3> 
•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '5.15,  *5-45.  J6-45. 
t9.i5,  -3.15. 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— '5-30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.00,  3.30,  9.00,  9-30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00, 
12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3-30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 
5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  3.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— *5 -37 >  *6-o7.  6-37.  7-°7. 
7.37,  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  iQ-37.  «-°7<  "-37. 
12.07,  12.37,  1.07,  1.37,  2.07,  2.37,  3.07,  3.37,  4.07,4.37, 
5.07,  5.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7-07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

From    ALAMEDA — *5.22,  '5.52,   '6.22,  6.52,  '7.22,  7.52, 

*8.22,  8.52,  9-22,  g.52,  JlO.22,  IO.52,  Jll. 22,  II.52,  $12-23, 
12.52,  tl-22,  I.52,  2.52,3.22,  3.52,  4-22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 
6.22,    6.52;    7-52,    3.52,    g.52,    IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY — *5-i5,  *5-45,  '6-15,  6.45,  *7-i5,  7-45i 
•8.15,  8.45,  J9.15,  9.45,  tio.15,  10.45,  t"-i5.  "-45j 
12.45,  t-45.  2-45.  3-45.  4-15.  4-45>  5-15.  5-45.  6-*5>  6-45i 
7-45>  8.45.  9-45.  to.45- 

From    WEST    BERKELEY— •5.45.    *°"-i5>    6-45. 


7.45,  8.45,    $9.15,    9.45,    10.45,   i*2-45i 
4-45.  *5->5.  5-45.  *6-i5.  6.45,  *; 


7-15. 
1.45,    2.45,  3.45, 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN    FRANCISCO— '7-15,  9-*5,  "-*5 


From  OAKLAND— *6. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  I2.i5 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


X  Sundays  only. 


*'  Standard  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  Jew- 
elers, 101  and  103  Montgomery-  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


IMORPHINE  HABIT 


■  DR.  H.  H.  Ka^E,  of  the  DcQulncey 

.. Bfloice,  DO-a-oifcrB  n  Remedy  whereby 

»ny  one  ean  cure  hlm*e!f  quietly  ont3p=lnlM»lT.  For  testimo- 
nials and  eudorremeBtsfrom.  eminent  medical  men  .Acaddreea 
B.  B,  EA5£,  A.JL,  S.D.,  160  FaUon  8u,  Sew  York  Cut. 


ISROAJD  GAIGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

t'oninienciiig  Snndar,  ^orember   11,  1883, 

And  until  further  notice,  passenger  trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend 
Street,  betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


t6-50  A.M. 

8.30  A.M. 

10.40  A.M. 

•3.30  P.M. 

4.25  P.M. 

*5-io  p.m. 

6.30  P.M. 


a.30  A.M. 

IO.4O  A.M. 

"3.30  P.M. 

4.25  P.M. 


IO.40   A.S 

*3.3o  P.l 


DESTINATION. 


-San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and.. 
Meulo  Park 


-Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and. 
Principal  Way  Stations... 


-Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. 
Salinas,  and  Monterey 


6.35  A.M. 

*3.IO  A.M. 

9.03  A.M. 

*I0.02  A.M. 

3.36  P.M. 

t4-59  P.M. 

5.55  P.M. 


9.03  A.M. 
I0.02  A.M. 
3.36    P.M. 


10.40  a.m.  j Hollisterand  Tres  Pinos. 


10.40  A.M. 

•3.30    P.M. 


..Watsonville,  Soquel,  Aptos.. 
(Camp  Capitola)  &  Santa  Cruz, 
broad  gauge,  no  change  of  cars 


10.40  a.m.  I  ..Soledad  and  Way  Stations.. 


5-55  p-m- 


*  Sundays  excepted.       f  Sundays  only  (sportsmen's  train). 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets — at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  Paraiso  and 
Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION    TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday — good  to  return  on  Monday 
— to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $2.50;  to  Gilroy,  $4.00;  to 
Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00,  and  to  principal  points  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  San  Jose. 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Division  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


TIME   TABLE. 

Commencing  Monday,  January    2 1st,  1884, 

and  until  further  notice,  Boats  and  -Trains  will  run  as  fol- 
lows: 
For  SAN  RAFAEL   (via   San    Quentin  Ferry)— fio.15, 

•11-15  A-  M-»  *4-5°.  ^5-oo  p.  m. 

(Via  Saucelito   Ferry) — t7-oo,  *9.2o  a.  m.,   ti2-3o, '3.20, 

*5-3°>  ^5-3°  **■  M- 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin   Ferry) — *3.oo, 

t8-50  A.  M-,  *i2.3o,  13.35  p.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — t6-4o,  *6.5o,  '9.15  a.  m.,  T  12.00 

m.,  *2.5o,  t5.io  p.  m.  "Week  Days.  1  Sundays. 


For   SAUCELITO    (Week     Days)  —  9.20   a.    m.,    i.i; 
3.20,  5.30  p.  M. 

(Sundays) — 7-00,  10.00  A.  M-,  12.30,  2.00,  5.30  p.  M. 
From  SAUCELITO   (Week   Days)  —  7-45.  i°-°o   a.  m 

I2.00  M.,  3.50  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 7.45,  11.00  a.  m.,  1.05,  3.15,  6.10  p.  m. 
Extra  trip — From  Saucelito,  on  Saturday  at  6.15  p.  m. 


11.15  A.  31.  Daily,  Sudays  excepted  (via  San  Quen- 
tin Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan  Mills  and 
Way  Stations.  tThrough  Train  from  Duncan  Mills  ar- 
rives in  S-  F.  at  1-45  p.  11.) 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days  for  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mertfocino  City,  Caspar,  Noyo,  Kibesil- 
Iah,  Westport,  and  aH  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO   MONDAY    EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing  Monday:    Fairfax,   $1;    Camp  Taylor,  $2;   Point 
Reyes,  ^2.50;  Tomales,  $3.50 ;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY    EXCURSIONS. 
7.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry-,  Excursion  Train  every 

Sunday  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning,  arrives  in   San   Francisco   (via  Saucelito  Ferry) 

6.50  p.  11. 
Fares   for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1;    Camp  Taylor,  51.75; 
Point  Reyes,  $2. 

DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.     Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  4°S   CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


OThe  Btttees1  Guide  is  is- 
sued March  and  Sept.,  each 
year:  216  pages,  8hx  11* 
inches,  vrith  over  3,300 
illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gives  ■whole- 
sale prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods 
for  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluable  books  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  ma? 
keis  of  the  world.  We  will  mail  a  copy 
Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage — 7  cents.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
Kespectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

227  &  233  Webuh  ATenne,  Chicago.  li-L 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

Dealer  in  House,  Steam,  Foandry,  and 

CUMBERLAND    COAL, 

ENGLISH  COKE  ASD  PIG  IBOSf, 

120  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

VrEAMMIIi'   COMPAJiX 

FOR  JAPAX  AMD  CHIXA 

Leave  Wbarf  corner    First   and    Brannan  Streets,  at    ITS 
o'clock,  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA    AND    HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with   steamers   for  Shanghai. 

From  San  Froncdsco  for 
Steamer  1884.  HONGKONG. 

OCEANIC Saturday,  March  Sth. 

ARABIC Saturday,  April  26th. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  May   27th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No-  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  JIAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail: 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 
City  of  Bio  Ue  Janeiro March  2  J 

At  12  o'clock  it.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re* 
turn  at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 
San  Bias March  15 

At  10  o'clock  a.  M.,  taking  freight  and  pas-sengers  to 
MAZATLAN,  SAN  BLAS,  MANZANILLO,  and  ACA- 
PLLCO,  and  via  ACAPL'LCO  for  Lower  Mexican  and 
Central  American  ports,  calling  at  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUA- 
TEMALA and  LA  LIBERTAD  to  land  passengers  and 

Tickets  to  and  from  Europe  by  any  line  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  rates  ;  also  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports. 

For  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY, 
Australia Friday,  March  i-i 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 
Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.  m.,  on  March  3d,  nth,  19th,  and  27th,  and  every 
eighth  day  thereafter.  The  first  steamer  of  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.   R.  &   N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ",  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAVUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME.  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  day— a.  11. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A.  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  M. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &.  CO.,    General   Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.       K.  W.  SPAULDIKG.      J.   PATTERSON 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17  and  19  FREMONT   STREET,  SAN    FRANCISCO. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

Fill!    GAKDFV*.    MILLS,    HDE3,    \XO     KB  I 
DEPABTJtEVTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


Jack  rolled  his  overcoat  into  a  wad,  and  put  it 
•on  the  floor;  found  a  comparatively  safe  place  for 
his  hat,  delivered  over  to  me  my  fancy  handker- 
chief, my  fan,   my  vinaigrette,  my  opera-glasses, 
my  programme,  and  my  libretto.     Having  thus 
comparatively  lightened  his  cargo,  he  subsided 
into  his  seat  with  a  preliminary  sigh  of  ecstasy. 
"I  anticipate  more  pleasure  than  I  have  ever 
had  in  my  life  in' the  same  length  of  time." 
"Why?"  I  asked,  succinctly. 
"  Oh,  hang  it,   Betsy,  don't   sit  on  a  fellow's 
enthusiasm  at  a  moment  like  this.    Why?    Be- 
cause  " 

It  is  as  useless  to  argue  with  a  man  as  with  a 
community  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  exaltation 
like  this.  Every  one  is  keyed  up  to  an  indescrib- 
ably high  state  of  pressure,  and  Jack  was  keyed 
with  the  rest.  When  the  stalwart  Galassi  ap- 
peared, he  had  his  first  opportunity  to  let  his  en- 
thusiasm bubble  over — and  it  bubbled. 

"After  all,  Betsy,"  cried  Jack,  as  he  listened  to 
the  singing  notes  of  Enrico's  declared  vendetta; 
"after  all,  Betsy,  there  is  nothing  like  strength 
and  power.  He  reminds  me  of  the  impetuoso 
tore  that  weak-kneed  Norman  was  describing  a 
moment  ago,  and  I  like  him  for  it." 

*'  Your  comparison  is  not  ill  placed,  Jack.  I 
like  the  musical  bellow  that  comes  from  that 
massive  throat  pretty  well  myself.  There  is  a 
magnificent  roundness,  a  mellow  strength  and 
purity  to  his  tones,  an  ease  and  command  in  his 
air,  and  a  fund  of  reserved  strength  everywhere 
which  is  infinitely  satisfying.  Further  than  this 
I  will  not  say.  I  am  going  to  keep  cool.  The 
town  is  in  a  state  of  operatic  dementia,  and  I 
propose  to  keep  my  reason  clean  and  clear,  and 
observe  human  nature.  I  have  heard  Adelina 
Patti,  and  I  suppose,  after  that,  Gerster  can  not 
pluck  my  enthusiasm  up  by  the  roots." 

"Ah,  here  she  is,"  spoke  Jack,  as  thunders  of 
applause  gave  welcome  to  the  Hungarian.  "  She 
is  not  beautiful,"  he  said  a  moment  later,  in  a 
tone  of  disappointment,  "not  even  fair  to  mid- 
dling; eh,  Betsy?  " 

"I  never  judge  of  a  prima  donna's  looks  till 
she  begins  to  sing,"  I  spoke  didactically.  "When 
a  woman's  art  lies  in  the  expression  of  the  emo- 
tions of  the  human  heart,  she  is  beautiful,  in  so 
far  as  her  face  is  susceptible  of  transfiguration.  I 
suspect  her  of  vast  possibilities.  It  is  my  ex- 
perience that  this  type  of  woman — square-browed, 
broad-eyed,  heavily  molded — is  the  most  gifted 
in  the  world  of  art.  She  has  the  deep,  inward 
strength  of  the  North,  and  not  the  surface  pas- 
sion of  the  South,  written  in  her  face.  I  expect 
much  of  her.     She  will  sing  with  her  soul." 

"Don't  you  think  her  voice  is  just  a  little 
small?  "  questioned  Jack,  feebly,  as  she  began 
her  recitative.  '"  I  like  soul  as  well  as  anybody, 
but  we  have  had  quite  a  long  soul-season,  and  I 
should  really  like  a  little  volume  of  sound  by  way 
of  change." 

But  Lucia  was  half-way  into  her  aria  by  this 
time. 

"Jack,  Jack,"  I  cried,  clutching  him  suddenly 
till  he  winced,  "did  you  hear  that  descending 
run? — that  cascade  of  silver  notes  chasing  each 
other    down    the    scale? — that    vocal    chime  ? — 

that" 

"Hold  hard,  Betsy,  and  keep  cool,"  quoth 
Jack,  who  was  not  to  be  brought  up  by  one  sin- 
gle little  glimpse  of  her  possibilities.  "  It  is  a 
great  accomplishment  to  know  how  to  wait. 
These  critics  are  appreciative  chaps,  and  they 
have  these  things  down  to  a  fine  point.  In  the 
morning  they  will  give  you  adjectives  enough  to 
last  you  through  the  season.  Meanwhile,  don't 
get  another  spasm  like  that  till  the  mad  scene 
comes  on,  and  then  I'll  spasm  with  you.  Keep 
cool." 

"  I  am  cool,  Jack  ;  but  when  she  shies  an  occa- 
sional little  scrap  of  musical  marvel  at  us  like 
that  last  cadenza,  just  to  show  us  what  she  can 
do  with  her  voice,  it  is  rather  exciting." 

"  What  is  that?  "  asked  Jack,  as  a  small  dark 
object  in  a  cloak  emerged  from  the  wings,  and, 
with  a  wild  shriek  of  "Lucia!"  hurtled  itself  at 
the  prima  donna.  He  grasped  her  frantically, 
and  seemed  to  cry,  "Gerster,  Gerster,  for  heav- 
en's sake  hold  me  up,  or  I  will  take  a  header  into 
the  prompter's  box."  But  after  he  had  let  fly  two 
or  three  Ilavanese  yells  at  us — and  the  audience 
encouraged  him  in  it— he  felt  better. 

"  That,"  said  I,  in  answer  to  his  question,  "  is 
in:-i,  the  new  Spanish  tenor,  drawn  in  a  Hav- 

tery  at  enormous  expense,  and  placed" 

I  was  interrupted. 


"That  a  tenor?    Then  why  doesn't  he  sing?" 
"  He  is  singing,"  I  said,  placidly,  but  with  some 
remonstrance  in  my  tone. 

My  spouse  turned  upon  me  a  look  of  withering 
contempt.  "  My  dear,"  he  said,  "  I  do  not  know 
a  quarter-note  from  an  eighteenth,  but  I  do  know 
that  that  is  not  singing.  It  is  simply  loud, 
strained,  unmusical  bleating." 

However,  Jack  said  the  same  thing  next  even- 
ing of  Vicini,  and-though  he  doesn't  know  a  note 
he  was  keen  enough  to  detect  the  fact  that  Anton 
was  a  sharp  bleater  and  Vicini  a  fiatbleater.  Vi- 
cini, however,  is  a  good  actor— at  least  comedian 
— which  Anton  is  not,  and  has  quite  an  occa- 
sional note.  The  New  York  and  Boston  papers 
gushed  very  extensively  over  "  Una  furtiva  lagri- 
ma."  Perhaps  they  have  sent  another  man  over 
to  us  under  the  same  name,  for  the  pretty  Ro- 
manza  was  badly  mangled  in  its  treatment.  The 
fact  is,  there  is  no  tenor  in  the  company.  Colonel 
Mapleson  should  charter  yet  another  car  for 
his  long  line,  and  load  it  with  Doctor  Moffat's 
peroxide  of  hydrogen.  Any  one  of  his  three,  for 
poor  old  Nicolini  comes  in  as  an  occasional  third, 
is  liable  to  be  a  tenor  at  any  moment.  If  he 
would  take  that  one  of  the  three  which  is  most 
liable  at  the  critical  time,  and  pump  peroxide  into 
him  for  an  hour  before  the  performance,  the  troupe 
would  be  more  harmoniously  complete. 

"He  would  have  to  pump  some  music  into  the 
little  chap,"growled  Jack;  and  only  consented  to 
listen  when  he  came  to  "  Chi  mi  frena." 

Poor  little  man!  As  he  stood  wrapped  up  in 
his  cloak  and  his  indignation,  at  the  head  of  the 
staircase,  ready  to  intrude  upon  the  wedding,  the 
whole  scene  looked  like  one  of  those  little  arti- 
ficial Italian  alleys,  or  avenues,  where  the  trees 
shrink  gradually  as  you  approach,  and  a  little  dot 
of  a  statue  is  placed  to  give  them  perspective. 

It  was  in  this  scene  that  Gerster  began  to  rise 
to  the  full  height  of  her  magnificence.  Her  act- 
ing gathered  in  power,  and  the  silver  timbre  of 
her  voice  rang  with  piercing  sweetness  through 
the  cadences  of  the  famous  sextet.  As  one  of  the 
critics  said,  it  did  not  ring  out  above  the  others, 
but  mingled  and  melted  with  them.  Yet  in  every 
note  its  purity  and  sweetness  were  individual  and 
discoverable. 

As  the  curtain  rose  upon  the  disturbed  house- 
hold of  Wolf's  Crag,  the  audience  settled  itself 
into  an  altitude  of  expectancy. 

"She  has  only  been  playing  with  us,  "said  Jack; 
"  tantalizing  us  with  those  wonderful  little  frag- 
ments." 

She  had,  indeed.  She  uses  her  voice  playfully. 
Her  throat  seems  to  gurgle  with  notes  clamoring 
to  be  let  out,  and  she  tosses  off  a  little  scale,  or  a 
trill,  or  a  turn,  or  a  few  interjected  staccati  that 
are  the  very  perfection  of  technique,  of  purity,  of 
ease— in  short,  of  everything  that  art  and  nature 
can  combine  in  a  singer's  throat. 

"  Let  her  go,"  spoke  Jack,  with  more  enthusi- 
asm than  elegance,  as  the  chorus  parted  and  the 
mad  Lucia  came  in.  There  was  no  shrill  peal  of 
maniac  laughter  to  announce  her  mind's  defeat. 
She  left  it  all  to  her  sad,  speaking  face.  Her  own 
brown  hair  was  unbound,  and  fell  around  her 
shoulders,  and,  in  her  noble  simplicity,  she  looked 
infinitely  pathetic.  The  house  hushed  itself  into 
absolute  silence  as  she  began  to  sing,  and  away 
she  went  upon  such  a  flight  of  music  as  those  who 
never  heard  her  before  have  never  heard  at  all. 

"My  God!  "ejaculated  Jack,  under  his  breath, 
and  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  irreverence  in  it. 
We  shrieked  our  thoughts  at  each  other  through 
the  stormy  plaudits  of  the  multitude. 

"  It  is  like  the  voices  of  a  cage  of  linnets  let 
loose  in  the  sunshine." 

"  It  is  the  meeting  of  all  the  skylarks." 
"  It  is  the  chime  of  crystal  bells." 
"  It  is  a  rippling,  sparkling,  shining,   shimmer- 
ing river  of  music." 

"The  audacious  courage  of  the  woman  in  at- 
tacking such  an  appalling  string  of  difficulties!" 
"  The  magnificent  triumph  of  the  artist  in  over- 
coming them! " 
"  Such  inconceivable  velocity  of  execution!  " 
"  Such  daring  attack;  such  unerring  flights  to 
the  region  in  alt  /" 

"  Such  brilliance !  Such  limpidity !  Such 
strength!  " 

This  Jack  and  I  until  we  came  to  a  pause  for 
lack  of  vocabulary,  not  for  lack  of  enthusiasm, 
though  he  entreated  me  to  be  consistent  and  keep 
cool. 

The  remarks  extended  themselves  over  two 
evenings,  for  the  sparkling  "  Prendi,  prendi"of 
"  Elisir  d'Amore"and  the  intricate  fioriture  of 
De  Ueriot's  waltz  drew  forth  some  of  them. 

"  I  am  cool,  my  dear,"  I  said,  at  the  close  of  the 
last.  "Quite  cool,  and  I  will  abandon  metaphor. 
This  is  no  song  of  birds,  or  chime  of  bells,  or  rush 
of  water,  that  we  are  listening  to.  It  is  some- 
thing better,  more  beautiful,  and  far  above  them 
all.  It  is  the  human  voice,  the  noblest  sound  in 
all  the  world  of  sounds,  in  its  entire  perfection. 
This  is  a  woman  anointed  by  the  chrism  of  God 
with  the  divinest  gift  in  his  hand — the  gift  of 
song." 

And  Jack  quite  reverently  said,  "  Amen!  " 
And  could    this   sparkling   coquette  Adina  in 


"  Elisir  d'Amore "  be  the  grave  Lucia  of  the 
night  before?  I  was  not  disappointed  in  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  square,  strong  face.  It  beams 
with  expression,  for  Gerster  is  a  charming  actress, 
and  is  perhaps  the  only  one  who  could  bring  this 
somewhat  frivolous  piece  of  work  of  Donizetti 
up  to  the  level  of  grand  opera.  It  is  not  satisfy- 
ing, even  topped  off  as  it  is  with  the  "  Prendi, 
prendi,"  and  the  great  waltz  which  has  become 
incorporated  with  it  since  Malibran  first  intro- 
duced it.  The  first  act  is  even  dull,  redounding 
with  recitative.  The  fun  of  an  Italian  buffo  is 
not  funny  to  an  American  audience.  Signor  Ca- 
racciolo  is  a  most  excellent  one  of  the  class,  sings 
fairly,  and  acts  well  by  his  own  traditions.  When 
one  reflects,  however,  that  the  great  buffo  Ron- 
coni  sang  Doctor  Dulcamara  as  the  star  role  of 
the  opera,  and  Adina  was  a  mere  side  issue,  one 
shudders  to  think  what  it  would  now  be  under 
such  conditions  without  Gerster. 

Signor  Lombardelli  is  one  of  those  who  are 
generally  dismissed  with  a  line  something  like 
this:  "Signor  Lombardelli  was  in  very  good 
voice,  and  sang  exceedingly  well."  Whereas  he 
does  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  has  not  a  good 
voice,  he  does  not  sing  well,  and  he  does  not  act 
at  all. 

"What  are  those?"  asked  Jack,  pointing  to 
the  chorus,  which  is  certainly  very  large  and  very 
satisfactory. 

"Those,  my  dear,"  I  say,  knowingly,  "are 
contadini — imported,  genuine  contadini" 

"  I  like  their  accent,  and  I  don't  object  to  their 
complexions,  but  I  now  understand  why  the 
Italian  exile  is  so  numerous  a  creature.  Ah,  my 
dear  girl,  even  Italian  opera  has  its  reverse  side. 
To  think  that  Adelina  Patti  and  those  women 
cry  their  vivas  und-r  one  flag." 

How  well  the  house  looks  after  its  renovation, 
and  what  fine  audiences  have  filled  it ;  but  the 
construction  of  the  house  will  never  be  liked  for 
such  occasions.  Those  down-stairs  are  simply 
distracted  to  know  who  is  up-stairs,  and  those 
up-stairs  are  equally  miserable. 
—  -+ 

Patti,  Patti,  Patti,  Patti!  The  word  rang  all 
day  long,  all  up  and  down  the  streets,  and  within 
the  houses,  and  around  and  within  the  steaming 
theatre  at  night,  till  speech  seemed  resolved  into 
one  continuous  patter. 

How  they  swarmed  in — men  and  women  !  They 
stood  upon  stools,  they  sat  upon  steps,  they  hung 
on  to  balcony  rails  by  their  eyelids.  They  were 
five  deep  in  the  back  of  each  circle  of  the  audito- 
rium, and  fifty  deep  in  the  vestibule.  They  were 
uncomfortable,  hot,  cross,  nervous,  weighted  with 
the  importance  of  the  occasion,  and  sometimes 
disorderly. 

In  point  of  fact,  a  two-bit  ga'lery  is  Chester- 
fieldian  beside  a  two-dollar  one. 

What  is  there  to  say  of  Patti's  voice  that  people 
have  not  been  saying  for  twenty-five  years?  And 
how  many  went  to  hear  her  voice?  She  has  be- 
come a  spectacle,  like  Jumbo  or  any  other  freak, 
and  the  world  goes  to  see  rather  than  to  hear. 

I  doubt  if  twenty  women  in  the  house  heard 
the  music  in  the  ball-room  scene.  La  diva  treat- 
ed the  house  to  a  view  of  as  many  of  her  dia- 
monds as  she  could  carry  without  being  brought 
in  on  trestles.  In  the  first  act  she  wore  a  pair  of 
mammoth  solitaires,  a  glittering  dog-collar  formed 
of  squares  of  diamonds,  a  girdle  to  match,  a  dia- 
mond-studded fan-chain,  three  sparkling  brace- 
lets on  each  arm,  half  a  dozen  ornaments  in  her 
hair,  and  her  dress  was  literally  studded  with  dia- 
mond-set gems  of  various  colors. 

In  the  second  act,  a  most  distracting  white  cos- 
tume with  a  blush  of  pink  in  it  somewhere — Patti 
much  affects  white,  and  looks  like  a  gilt-edged 
angel  in  it — was  set  off  with  a  parure  of  brooches 
of  huge  turquoises  of  most  perfect  blue,  set  in 
diamonds. 

But  in  the  ball-room  scene  all  the  famous  dia- 
monds came  to  the  fore.  The  wonderful  neck- 
lace, with  its  long  rivieres  of  huge  sparklers;  the 
great  horse-shoe  shoulder-brooch  with  its  long 
trail  of  diamonds  running  across  the  breast ;  a  long 
shoulder-clasp,  and  another  pair  of  matchless 
bracelets;  diamond  pins  to  stay  the  draperies  of 
her  dress — diamonds,  diamonds  everywhere !  And 
yet  it  can  not  be  because  of  her  diamonds  that  we 
went  to  see  Patti.  These  are  what  people  will 
talk  about — about  her  pretty,  mignonne  face,  her 
thick  jet  hair,  her  marvelous  dresses,  her  pretty 
little  ways— but  we  all  thronged  to  hear  her  be- 
cause she  was  the  greatest  singer  of  the  age — of 
any  age.  In  all  the  history  of  the  world,  there  is 
no  history  like  the  history  of  Adelina  Patti,  who 
is  left,  since  Thursday  night,  like  Alexander,  with 
no  more  worlds  to  conquer.  She  has  come  to  the 
uttermost  west,  by  the  shores  of  the  sundown  sea, 
and  she  can  go  no  farther. 

She  can  draw  the  biggest  house  of  any  woman 
in  the  world,  since  fools  have  fought  like  wild- 
cats to  pay  twenty  dollars  a  seat  to  hear  her.  But 
is  she  the  greatest  singer? 

It  is  undeniable  that  she  has  the  greatest  voice 
in  the  world,  and  sings  with  a  method  that  was 
born  with  her,  with  little  aid  from  masters.  Her 
lower  notes  are  velvety,  beautiful,  and  rich.  In 
the   middle    registe      where   almost   every   other  j 


singer  has  a  weakness,  they  peal  out  strong,  pure, 
and  true. 

They  say  that  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread,  and  it  seems  impertinent  for  San  Francisco 
people  to  dare  to  dispute  the  verdict  of  twenty 
years.  Would  it  be  sacrilege  to  say  that  Patti 
screams  her  upper  notes?  It  would  be  sacrilege, 
but  it  would  be  truth.  However,  when  one  dares 
to  advance  such  a  theory,  one  is  assailed  with  vi- 
tuperation, and  a  woman  who  can  draw  a  ten- 
thousand-dollar  house,  and  much  more,  is  beyond 
the  actual  reach  of  criticism. 

Her  welcome  was  warm  and  hearty,  and  be- 
sides the  ordinary  flower-pieces,  the  Italians  sent 
her  an  extraordinary  affair,  in  which  a  pale,  petri- 
fied white  eagle  was  looking  cross-eyed  at  the 
American  and  Italian  flags,  drooping  dejectedly 
from  either  side  of  him.  These  three  stood  upon 
a  round  purple  ball,  and  that  stood  upon  a  step- 
ladder.  The  sentiment  was  too  intricate  for  the 
common  understanding.  It  was  probably  an  Ital- 
ian rebus.  Although  all  this  created  a  very  stormy 
time,  Patti  did  not  attain  full  recognition  until 
the  last  act,  when  her  acting  rose  to  heights  of 
dramatic  power. 

Galassi  s  noble  voice  and  inimitable  method 
stirred  the  responsive  multitude  to  the  quick  and 
his  encore  he  acknowledged  with  all  due  defer- 
ence. But,  being  called  to  the  front  to  receive 
some  flowers,  the  mighty  baritone  sniffed  with 
disdain,  and  refused  to  have  them  passed  over  the 
footlights.  Which  shows  that  he  has  some  good 
sense  and  some  good  taste,  as  well  as  a  voice. 

As  for  Patti,  people  rather  enjoy  paying  a  big 
price  for  anything,  and  they  may  say  that  they  en- 
joyed the  Patti  night  most  of  all.  Comparisons 
with  Gerster  are  inevitable,  but  if  we  could  listen 
to  them  blindfold,  unbiased  by  fame  and  sur- 
roundings, there  are  few  lovers  of  music  who  will 
not  say  that  heaven  gave  to  Patti  the  phenome- 
nal voice,  but  that  the  gracious  Hungarian  lady 
is  the  greater  artist. 

It  is  all  folly,  perhaps  unfair,  to  institute  the 
comparison;  but  who  can  listen  to  them  both 
without  it?  Betsy  B. 


THE  LONG,  LONG,  LINGERING   LINE. 
By  One  Who  Lingered. 

I  stood  in  the  line  at  midnight, 
As  the  bells  were  striking  the  hour; 

And  the  moon  rose  up  from  Berkeley, 
Behind  the  tall  clock-tower. 

I  had  plenty  of  time  for  reflection; 

And  the  man  in  front  of  me 
Leaned  back  as  if  he  were  falling 

And  sinking  into  the  sea. 

The  man  behind  leaned  forward, 
And  hummed  an  opera  tune; 

The  blaze  of  his  long  proboscis 
Gleamed  redder  than  the  moon. 

The  fogs  swept  in  from  the  ocean, 
The  cold  crept  up  from  the  shore; 

We  shivered~and  blew  on  our  fingers, 
And  wished  that  the  night  was  o'er. 

We  smiled  with  grim  derision 

As  each  belated  wight 
Came  streaming  into  the  moonlight 

And  placed  him  for  the  night. 

The  day  at  last  dawned  slowly, 
The  hours  seemed  like  years; 
And  a  flood  of  thoughts  came  o'er  me 
That  filled  my  eyes  with  tears. 

How  often,  oh,  how  often 

I  had  slept  at  early  mom, 
And  smelt  the  flagrant  coffee 

To  my  avid  nostrils  borne. 

How  often,  oh,  how  often 
In  that  night  devoid  of  ease, 

My  corns  had  twinged  with  anguish 
That  wrenched  my  very  knees. 

With  an  eagle  warm  and  golden 

I  bought  a  place  more  near, 
For  the  burden  laid  upon  me 

Had  made  my  back  feel  queer. 

But  now  it  has  fallen  from  me; 

My  eyes  were  forced  to  see 
'Twas  an  endless  gouge  and  swindle — 
No  ticket  was  there  for  me. 

Oh,  whenever  I  see  thee,  Patti, 
I  shall  think  of  words  we  spent 

On  the  head  of  the  gallant  colonel, 
That  were  somewhat  strong  for  Lent. 

I  shall  think  of  the  mad  policemen, 
Of  the  surging  crowd  of  men, 

Each  bearing  his  burden  of  sorrow, 
And  mourning,  perchance,  a  "  ten." 

I  see  the  long  procession 
That  stood  in  the  morning  light; 

And  some  were  gaunt  and  yellow, 
And  some  were  wan  and  white. 

And  forever  and  forever, 

When  I  to  the  opera  go, 
When  I  sit  and  hear  the  music, 

And  watch  the  leader's  bow, 

The  moon,  and  my  sad  reflections, 
And  the  long  line,  shall  appear 

As  a  hideous  midnight  vision — 
The  nightmare  of  the  year. 

He-a-Wah. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


AN  OPERA   CATECHISM. 

What  is  this? 

This,  darling,  is  the  opera. 

My  I  but  who  are  all  these  peopie? 

The  audience,  my  love. 

Bat  they  seem  to  be  bored  to  death. 

They  are,  dear. 

Then  why  do  they  come? 

To  be  looked  at. 

Gracious  !  is  that  a  pleasure? 

Yes,  precious. 

Why,  hoio? 

Why,  the  privilege  costs  about  ten  dollars  an 
hour. 

Then  o^ly  rich  people  fan  afford  it? 

Only  the  immensely  rich,  dear. 

But  I  see  there  a  young  man  who  is  not  im- 
mensely rich. 

Yes. 

How  can  he  afford  it,  then? 

Directly,  he  can  not;  indirectly,  he  can. 

How  "indirectly"? 

Why,  he  will  eventually  make  his  tailor  foot 
the  bill. 

Those  funny  people  on  the  stage — 

Sh!  dear — they  are  singing. 

Singing  what  ? 

A  duet. 

Why  do  they  duet? 

Hush,  darling. 

Are  they  unwell? 

Why,  no,  my  precious! 

Then  why  does  that  queer  little  gentleman  with 
the  short  trousers  and  tin  sword  throio  himself 
around  as  if  he  were  suffering  from  green  water- 
melon ? 

Because  he  is  a  tenor. 

Why  is  he  called  a  tenor? 

He  charges  tenor  fifteen  dollars  a  minute  for  his 
work. 

And  the  other — the  lady  with  vocal  hysterics? 

She  is  the  prima  donna. 

Is  she  singing,  too? 

Oh,  yes. 

But  neither  of  these  people  have  any  notes? 

Yes,  they  have. 

Where? 

In  their  pockets. 

Can  they  sing  without  these  notes? 

Yes,  they  can ;  but  they  won't. 

Is  not  the  poor  manager  a  great  philanthropist 
to  bring  all  these  people  together  and  pay  them  so 
much? 

Oh,  yes. 

We  should  thank  the  poor  managervery  heartily. 

Of  course. 

We  should  be  willing  to  pay  him  any  sum  he 
chooses  to  ask,  shouldn  I  we? 

Certainly,  dear. 

He  is  so  disinterested. 

Very,  my  love. 

We  should  likewise  be  very  grateful  to  that  ex- 
cited little  gentleman  zvith  the  ebony  stick,  who 
looks  like  he  were  flapping  his  -wings  and  trying  to 
crow  ? 

Yes. 

He  of  ten  succeeds  in  quite  draiuning  the  prima 
donna  in  a  torrent  of  fiddling? 

Yes,  dear — that  is  his  business. 

These  people  in  the  boxes  seem  to  be  very  tired. 

Very. 

They  are  trying  very  hard  not  to  listen. 

Yes,  sweet. 

But  I  thought  people  went  to  the  opera  to  hear 
the  music? 

That  was  in  the  dark  ages,  love. 

What  is  music? 

Music  is  a  harmonious  combination  or  succes- 
sion of  certain  sharps,  fiats,  and  naturals. 

What  is  a  sharp  ? 

A  sharp,  my  dear,  is  a — well,  do  you  remember 
that  gentleman  we  passed  in  the  lobby,  with  the 
buttery  smile  and  corpulent  pocket-book? 

Why,  that  was  the  manager! 

Yes,  my  sweet. 

Well? 

He  is  a  sharp. 

And  what  are  flats? 

They  are  in  the  boxes. 

Ana  a  natural? 

The  yoxing  man  you  spoke  of  who  spent  his  lit- 
tle all  for  a  seat. 

He  is  a  natural  what? 

Idiot.  —  Life. 
.  ■+■  . 

Gerster  appears  as  Amina  in  "La  Sonnam- 
bula"  this  afternoon,  and  on  Monday  night 
will  sing  the  part  of  Elvira  in  "  I  Puritani." 
Tuesday  night  will  be  Madame  Patti's  second  ap- 
pearance, when  she  will  sing  Leonora  in  "II 
Trovatore;"  Signor  Nicolini  will  take  the  part  of 
Manrico.  Wednesday  night,  Gerster  will  appear 
in  the  title  role  of  "  Marta." 


The  present  season  of  Emerson's  Minstrels  at 
the  Standard  Theatre  will  close  March  19th,  when 
the  company  will  depart  for  a  tour  through 
Oregon.  During  their  absence,  the  theatre  will 
be  entirely  renovated. 


The  present  week  is  the  last  of  the  Leavitt  Spe- 
cialty Company's  engagement  at  the  Bush  Street 
Theatre.  Next  Monday  night  "  Hoop  of  Gold  " 
will  open  at  this  theatre. 


Miss  Sara  Tewett  has  appeared  as  Lea  Hender- 
son in  "Daniel  Rochat,"  during  the  week,  at  the 
Baldwin  Theatre.  Monday  night  "Her  Sur- 
prise" will  be  played. 


Boot  Beer. 

A  strictly  non-alcoholic  family  beverage,  at  once 
delicious  to  the  taste  and  beneficial  to  the  system. 
The  youngest  child  or  the  feeblest  invalid  can 
drink  it  with  advantage.  Put  up  in  pint  and 
quart  champagne  bottles,  with  patent  stoppers,  at 
seventy  cents  and  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per 
dozen.  All  orders  promptly  filled.  H.  L.  St. 
John  &  Co.,  14  Hayes  Street. 


—  Decorative  Household  Art  Studio,  213 
Turk  Street.  Modeling  in  Clay,  Leather,  and 
Wax;  Ebonizing,  Gilding,  and  Polishing;  Draw- 
ing, Crayon,  and  Ornamental  Needlework. 

»-»  ■ 

—  Miss  Ellen  Coursen.  Thorough  in- 
struction  in  Vocal  Music.  Classes  in  Singing. 
Hall,  317  Powell  Street,  opposite  Union  Square. 


CCCXIII.  —  Bill  of  Fare  for    Six  Persons,  Sunday. 

March  16,  1884. 

Soup  a  la  Julienne. 

Fried  Mountain  Trout. 

Broiled   Squabs   on  Toast. 

Lyonnaise  Potatoes. 

Asparagus.         Beets. 

Roast   Veal.1 

Artichoke  Salad. 

Omelette  Souffle,  with  Preserves. 

Oranges,  Apples,  Figs,  and  Walnuts. 

Omelette  Souffle. — Take  the  whites  of  six  eggs  and  the 

yelks  of  three,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar,  and 

vanilla  flavoring.     First  beat  the  yelks  and  sugar  to  a  light 

cream,  and  add  a  few   drops  of  flavoring;   then  beat  the 

whites  to  the  stiffest  froth  possible.     Have  the  yelks  in  a 

rather  deep  kitchen  bowl,  turn  the  whites  over  them  with  a 

spoon,  giving  a  rotary  motion  ;  cut  the   two,  mixing  them 

carefully  together.     Cover  the  bottom  of  an  earthenware  or 

tin  baking-pan,  slightly  greased,  with  a  layer  of  marmalade. 

Then  pour  in  the  eggs,  smooth  over  the  top,  sprinkle  with 

sugar,  and  put  in  a  moderate  oven.     When  it  has  risen  well, 

and  is  of  a  fine  yellow  color,  it  U  ready  to  be  served,  which 

must  be  done  immediately   or  it   will  fall.      The  pan   in 

which  it  is  cooked  must  be  two  or  three  inches  high. 


A   Fashionable   Modiste. 

Her   Handsomely   Fitted-up  Rooms  at    121  Post   St. 

The  many  friends  and  customers  of  the  well- 
known  modiste,  Mrs.  K.  A.  Deering,  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  she  has  recently  moved  into 
the  new  building;,  121  Post  Street,  over  O'Con- 
nor, Moffatt  &  Lo.'s  immense  dry  goods  store. 
Mrs.  Deering  has  long  been  identified  with  San 
Francisco,  and  her  customers  may  be  reckoned 
by.  the  score,  all  of  whom  can  testify  to  the  excel- 
lent work  done  under  her  personal  supervision. 
Her  work  is  finished  off  in  the  most  approved 
style,  and  her  fitting  is  absolutely  perfect,  as  she 
has  a  most  superior  fitter  from  one  of  the  leading 
houses  of  Paris.  In  her  new  rooms,  which  are 
beautifully  arranged,  she  has  greater  accommo- 
dations and  more  sewing- women  employed.  Mrs. 
Deering  still  continues  her  commission  business 
on  the  same  terms  as  formerly;  that  is,  all  orders 
under  ten  dollars,  fifty  cents  to  purchasers,  and 
any  sum  over  that  free  of  charge.  Mrs.  Deering 
does  not  confine  herself  to  dress  goods  in  the  com- 
mission business,  but  purchases  furniture,  car- 
pets, or  anything  a  buyer  may  require,  her  facili- 
ties being  greatly  impioved  by  her  recent  removal. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  S50  Mar- 
ket,  cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).  Office  hours, 

9  to  5. 

«  ♦  ■ 

—  AVer's  Sarsaparilla  is  just  what  you 
want  for  a  spring  medicine — superior  to  all  others. 

—  The  Metropolitan  Hall  is  especially 
adapted  for  concerts,  song  recitals,  and  all  the 
milder  forms  of  entertainment  with  which  so- 
ciety regales  itself  during  the  Lenten  season. 


GRAND    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Fkederick  W.  Bert Lessee  and  Manager. 


MME.  ETELKA   GERSTER. 


GRA\D  MATTAFJE, 

To-day,  Saturday,  March  15th,  at  2  p.  m.,  Bellini's  Opera, 

LA  SOXXAMBIXA, 

Elvino,    Signor    Vicini ;     II  Conte,    Signor    Lombardelli ; 
Amina,  Mme.  Etelka  Gerster. 

Monday,  March  17th,  Bellini's  Opera, 
1  PVBITAXI. 

Elvira Mme.  Etelka  Gerster. 

Wednesday,  March  19th — 

MARTHA. 

Martha Mme.  Etelka  Gerster. 


O  R  A  N  D    EXTRA     X  I  O  H  T . 

Second  Appearance  of 

ADELINA  PATTI 


TUESDAY    NEXT,  MARCH    iB,  VERDI'S  OPERA, 

II,  TROVATORE. 

Manrico,  Signor  Nicolini  (his  first  appearance):  II  Conte 
de  Luna.  Signor  Galassi;  Fernando,  Signor  Lombar- 
delli ;  Azucena,  M'lle  Tiozzo  (her  first  appearance),  and 

LEONORA MME.  ADELINA  PATTI. 


PRICES    OF    ADMISSION. 

Orchestra  and  Parquet  (first  four  rows),  $7 ;  Parquet 
(other  rows),  $5  ;  Dress  Circle  (first  three  rows),  $7 ;  Dress 
Circle  {other  rows),  $5  ;  Private  Boxes,  from  $25  to  $60,  ac- 
cording to  location  ;  Family  Circle  (all  reserved),  $3;  Gal- 
lery (unreserved),  $2. 

Not  more  than  Four  Tickets  will  be  sold  to  any  one 
party. 


HER   MAJESTY'S  OPERA  CO. 


SPECIAL     NOTICE. 


S3"  Full-dress  suits  for  these  Operas  can  be  had  at 
J.  COOPER'S  Tailoring  Establishment,  24  New  Mont- 
gomery* Street. 

N.  B. — No  extra  charge  for  the  Patti  Opera  evenings. 


A    SECOND-HAND    SET 

OF    THE 

"LITTLE  CLASSICS" 


Address,  with  terms,  condition  of  volumes,  etc.,  X.  V.  7  . 
care  of  Argonaut  office. 


PRESH    CLAMS. 
Specimen  of  Japanese  humorous  art,  by  T.  Yata,  artist  for  Ichi  Ban. 


Ichi  Ban  is  a  Free  Exhibition  of  the  Art  and  Manufactures  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  to 

which  all  are  welcome. 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  collection  of  Japanese  Goods  in  the  world. 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  most  attractive  store  in  America. 

These  facts  are  indisputable. 


—  Thin  hair  may  be  thickened,  weak 
hair  strengthened,  and  the  color  restored  to  faded 
or  gray  hair,  by  using  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor. 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.D.S.,  126  Kearny  St.  (Thur- 
low  Block).    Laughingjjas.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


—  Go   to   Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New   Photo- 
graphic Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  st^, 


Messrs.  FREDEBICK  KEPPEL 
&  CO.,  of  London  and  Nov  York, 
hare  now  on  exhibition  at  Messrs. 
A.  L.  BANCROFT  &  CO.'S  a  large 
collection  of  BABE  ENGRAVINGS 
and  ETCHINGS,  recently  brought 
from  Europe. 

All  Art  Lovers  are  invited  to  call  and 
examine  tlie  collection,  whether  as  visitors 
or  purchasers. 


PRIZE  QUESTIONS 


THE  INGLESIDE. 


Cash  Prizes  will  be  given  to  the  success- 
ful competitors  in  answering  a  list  of 
Prize  Questions  ill  the  Ingleside.  First 
Prize,  Ten.  Dollars.  "  Second  Prize,  Five 
Dollars.  Third  Prize.  One  Year's  Sub- 
scription. The  questions  are  begun  in 
So.  209  of    the  Ingleside. 

A  SAMPLE  QUESTION. 

No.  1.  Of  what  nationality  was 
the  Poet  who  first  described  a  de- 
scent into  Hell  1 

For  conditions  of  competition,  see  the 
Ingleside,  So.  209.  Subscription,  $3.50 
per  year.       For  sale  by  all  newsdealers. 


Office,  712  Montgomery  Street. 


A    SPECIALTY. 

"INGLESIDE" 

MARRONS   GLACES. 

SI  PER  POUND. 

To  be  obtained  only  at  ROBERTS'S,  corner 
Folfc  and  Bush  Sts.        Fresh  Daily. 


PRIVATE  RESIDENCE 


Eleven  Rooms  and  Bath. 

All  Modern  Conveniences,  Xorth  side  of 
Vallejo  Street,  So.  2322.  tot  68  feet  9 
inches  by  137  feet  6  inches.  Large  War- 
den, Stable,  and  Chicken  House.  took, 
at  the  place,  and  make-  an  offer. 


(OXSOLISATEl)  YIRGEXIA  3ir>T>G  CO. 

Location  and  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District, 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  held  on  the  12th  day  of  March,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  20)  of  Twenty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  United  States  gold  <.oin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  26,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Wednesday,  the  sixteenth  (16th)  day  of  April, 
i33-i,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold 
on  Saturday,  the  tenth  (ioth)day  of  May,  1884,  to  pay  the 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising 
and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
A.  W.  HAVENS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  26,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  Argonaut  is  happy.  It  has  achieved  a  triumph— a 
complete  and  overwhelming  victory  over  Ireland  and  that 
class  of  the  ignorant  and  bigoted  Irish  who,  for  vain  dis- 
play and  political  demagogism,  delighted  to  indulge  them- 
selves in  the  absurd  show  of  green  banners,  tattered  flags, 
and  dirty  regalia,  in  a  Saint  Patrick's  procession,  on  the 
17th  of  March.  The  thing  is  played  out,  and  we  are  now 
permitted  to  indulge  ourselves  in  firing  this  last  shot  over 
the  grave  of  a  dead  superstition,  without  the  least  possible 
danger  of  the  resurrection  of  the  corpse.  When  the  Argo- 
naut—now  seven  years  ago — held  this  absurd  and  un- 
American  pageant  of  Irish  priests  and  Democratic  politi- 
cians up  to  ridicule,  it  was  an  important  occasion.  Saint 
Patrick's  Day  was  an  institution,  and  our  streets  were 
thronged  by  a  parade  numbering  thousands  of  Hibernians. 
Its  chief  marshal  was  to  be,  and  always  was,  the  coming 
Democratic  nominee  for  Sheriff.  Open  barouches  were 
filled  with  prominent  curbstone  politicians,  priests  in 
their  unclean  chokers,  and  demagogues— some  native-born 
— pandering  to  the  Irish  vote.  There  were  pictures  of 
saints,  and  Irish  military  companies  marching  with  un- 


steady step  beneath  the  shamrock,  to  the  music  of  nation- 
al songs;  soldiers  on  dray-horses,  with  the  green  above  the 
red,   and   the  red  and  green   above   the   banner  of  the 
blue;  civic  societies,  an  imposing  array,  with  orators  lack- 
ing the  inspiration  of  eloquent  thought,  and  verse-maker 
wanting  the  poetic  fire.      And  all  this  was  in  honor  of  a 
mythical  saint  who  was  not  of  Irish  birth,  nor  within  six 
hundred  years  of  connection  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 
He   whom  the  papal  church  and  Irish  enthusiasm  have 
adopted  as  a  saint  and  patriot  was  not  bom  in  Ireland, 
nor  was  the  Church  of  Rome  acknowledged  in  Ireland  till 
the  tenth  century.     This  Scotchman  and  Protestant  was 
Patrick  McAlpine — son  of  the  mountain — bom  at  Dum- 
boran,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Clyde  and  Leven,  in  the 
year  387;  captured  by  pirates,  sold  as  a  slave  to  Milcho, 
and  for  six  years  made  to  herd  cattle.      His  captivity  end- 
ing, he  was  educated  in   France;  returned  to  Scotland, 
and  from  there  went  to  Ireland,  where  he  engaged  in  suc- 
cessful  missionary  work  in  the  founding  of  schools  and 
churches.      There  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  commis- 
sioned  by  Pope  Celestine  or  had  any  connection   with 
Rome.     At  this  time,  and  for  six  centuries  thereafter,  there 
was  no  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  Ireland  which  ac- 
knowledged the  supremacy  of  the  Italian  establishment. 
The  Irish  church  had  flourished  for  seven  hundred  years 
before  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  the  first  Papal  repre- 
sentative, came  to  Ireland.     Patrick  McAlpine,  the  priest, 
claimed  in  his  confessions  that  his  commission  was  divine. 
"A  Deo  quod  accept"  (what  I  am  I  received  from  God). 
It  was  not  till  the  twelfth  century  that  the  seven  sacra- 
ments, masses  for  the  dead,  and  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation  were  recognized  by  the  Irish  Church,  and  then 
not  till  tithes  and  Peter's  pence  were  forced  upon  the  Irish 
people  by  England  and  by  the  act  of  war.     For  two  hun- 
dred years  Ireland  resisted  the  imposition  upon  its  peo- 
ple of  a  foreign  religion  by  English  authority.    In  1316  the 
Irish  chiefs,  in  their  remonstrance  to  Pope  John  XXII. 
against  Pope  Hadrian's  sale  of  Ireland  to  England,  de- 
clared that  their  clergy  were  imprisoned  by  English  of- 
ficials, and  that,  after  the  sale,  fifty  thousand,  exclusive  of 
those  who  died  in  prison  by  famine,  were  slain  by  the 
sword.     Patrick  McAlpine  was  a  saint,  and  taught  the 
good  old  Scotch  Presbyterian  doctrine  of  "  justification  by 
faith  without  human  merits,  and  the  necessity  of  a  new 
birth  in  Christ."    His  noble  life  and  splendid  achievements 
were  seized  upon  by  the  artifice  of  Rome,  and  the  grand 
old  Scotch  evangelist  was  stolen,  that  he  might  be  canon- 
ized and  enshrined  in  the  roll  of  Roman  saints.     All  this 
would  have  been  endurable,  and  there  could  have  been  no 
serious  complaint  that  the  ecclesiasticism  of  any  church 
should  have  appropriated  a  character  so  exalted  in  history ; 
but  it  passed  endurance,  that,  after  sixteen  centuries  of 
time,  he  should  be  dragged  from  the  apotheosis  of  church 
relics,  from  amid  the  bones  of  martyrs,  the  splinters  and 
nails  of  the  cross,  to  be  paraded  in  .the  streets  of  an  Ameri- 
can city,  to  be  apotheosized  as  a  Democratic  god  and 
conjured  and  juggled  with,  merely  for  the  advancement 
of  Irish  demagogues  to  municipal  office.     We  must  do  the 
more  eminent  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  the  more  respect- 
able of  the  Irish  citizens  the  justice  to  admit  that  all  this 
disreputable  St.  Patrick's-day  business  was  utterly  repug- 
nant to  them.    We  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  it  is  in 
great  part  due  to  the  influence  of  Archbishop  Riordan 
and  the  good  sense  of  the  better  class  of  our  Irish  citi- 
zens that  this  vulgar   political  display  has   been   driven 
from  the  streets  and  from  politics  to  the  church,  where  it 
may  properly  belong.     He  would   be  a  narrow-minded 
zealot  who  would  not  be  willing  to  allow  cathedral  bells 
to  peal  out  their  solemn  anthems,  and  sacred  music  to 
swell  through  aisles  and  altars,  and  that  the  splendid  cer- 
emonial  of  the  Romish   Church   should   put  forth    its 
grandest  effort,  in  celebration  of  the  life  and  services  of 
Patrick  McAlpine— St.  Patrick— on  the  supposed  day  of 
his  birth.  '  The  celebration  and  street  parade  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  St.  Patrick's  day  was  a  fizzle— a  complete,  unmis- 
takable fizzle.     After  the  usual  preparation,  and  quarrel- 
some struggle  for  marshal,  orator,  poet,  and  green-roset- 
ted    aids    on    knock-kneed    dray-horses,   a    sorry    little 
mouse  crawled  out  from  under  the  mountain  and  "  pro- 


ceshed."    There  were  twelve  mounted  police,  followed  by 
a  little  squad  of  Irish   boys,  glad  of  an  escape  from  the  . 
parish  school  for  an  hour,  in  front  of  the  music;  then  four- 
teen aids  mounted  on  horseback;  then  a  band  of  seven- 
teen  musicians;  then   forty-two   in  carriages  —  only  one 
priest  hidden  in  a  shabby  vehicle.     All  the  vehicles  were 
shabby.     One  of  the  turnouts  had  four  horses.    It  carried 
heavy-weight :  Judge  bobby  ferral,  the  orator,  and,  we  pre- 
sume, also  the  poet.    Then  came  an  hundred  more  boys 
— bright-eyed,  handsome  boys,  who   will  grow  up  to  be 
ashamed  of  this  parade  and  indignant  that  their  parents 
and  school-masters  permitted  them  to  make  such  a  display 
of  themselves;  and  then  another  band  of  twenty  musi- 
cians, playing  the  music  of  the  most  distressful  land;  and 
then  eighty-nine  specimens  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hiber- 
nians, in  the  old  and  and  unclean  regalia  of  the  order;  and 
after  these  three  Irish  women,  with  a  child  and  driver, 
drawn  by  a  single  tired  horse.     Twice  they  passed  through 
Kearny  Street,  and  this  count,  by  the  writer,  was  the  act- 
ual parade  of  the  seventeenth  of  March.    Next  year  there 
will  be  no  street  parade,  and  every   Irish  gentleman  and 
every  respectable  Roman  priest  will  congratulate  himself 
that  he  is  no  longer  required  to  apologize  for  a  civic  mas- 
querade which   is  neither  national   nor  religious — which 
offended  good  taste,  and  was  an  insult  to  every  American. 
We  recall  the  time  when  this  Saint  Patrick  business  en- 
deavored to  have  the  seventeenth  of  March  declared  a 
legal  holiday ;  when  Irish  regiments,  with  Irish  names  and 
Irish    banners,  paraded  our  streets  in  offensive  display; 
when  half  a  hundred  priests  rode  in  open  barouches,  and 
a  Democratic  politician  gave  sore  offense  if  he  would  not 
parade  or  pay  for  exemption.    Our  new  Constitution  now 
prevents  military  organizations    receiving   State   support 
from  carrying  any  device,  banner,  or  flag  of  any  State  or 
nation  other  than  the  flags  of  the  United  States  or  the 
State  of  California.    We  congratulate  ourselves,  and  every- 
body else,  that  there  has  been  driven  from  our  streets  the 
offensive  display  of  foreign  bunting.     No  more  of  St.  Pat- 
rick or  St.  George  and  the  Dragon;  no  more  of  the  lilies  of 
France,  or  the  eagles  of  Austria,  or  the  colors  or  devices  of 
any  other  nationality,  unless  they  are  modestly  unfolded 
with  the  American  flag  high  above  them . 


Judge  William  L.  Wallace  has  been  elected  to  the  As- 
sembly of  California  as  representative  in  the  special  session 
from  the  Thirteenth  (San  Francisco)  District.  The  ques- 
tions now  are,  What  will  he  do  with  it? — what  does  he 
want  out  of  it?  That  class  of  ill-natured  persons  who  are 
always  looking  for  a  mean  motive  as  the  incentive  to  polit- 
ical action,  think  Judge  Wallace  is  ambitious  and  desires 
to  go  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Perhaps  that  is 
so;  and,  if  it  is,  we  are  so  confident  that  he  has  taken  the 
wrong  road  that  we  have  determined  not  to  abuse  him  on 
the  way.  The  old,  old-fashioned  way  of  reaching  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  was,  first,  to  show  intellectual 
capacity,  industry  in  the  minding  of  one's  own  private 
affairs,  an  honorable  career,  a  character  of  unimpeachable 
integrity,  a  patriotism  which  under  no  possibility  could 
be  questioned,  and  with  a  courage  which  none  but  a  brave 
man  might  challenge.  This  was  the  old,  old  way.  This 
kind  of  gentleman  remained  at  home  during  the  senatorial 
canvass.  He  took  no  part  in  it.  He  spent  no  money; 
and,  when  at  Washington,  he  had  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come of  service  to  his  State  and  nation.  Then,  a  little 
later  along  in  our  political  career,  came  the  politician; 
one  who  claimed  a  senatorial  position  because  he  had 
earned  it  by  party  labor.  He  had  done  loyal  sen-ice  to 
the  party  to  which  he  belonged.  He  had,  upon  the 
stump,  or  by  the  pen,  or  in  council,  and  in  the  lesser  of- 
fices, "earned"  recognition;  and  he  came  to  the  State 
capital  during  a  senatorial  contest,  and,  in  lobby  and  bar- 
room, made  his  own  fight.  His  retainers  fought  openly 
under  his  colors.  His  men-at-arms  stood  guard.  His  as- 
sassins stabbed  his  opponents  in  the  dark.  He  opened 
bars  and  bagnios,  debauched  and  polluted  every  man  de- 
bauchable  and  every  woman  pollutable,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  reward  he  had  so  faithfully  earned  by  the  most  dis- 
graceful and  demoralizing  of  party  service.  Then  c 
new  and  better  way  to  reach  the  Senate  of  t! 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


States;  at  least,  it  is  better  than  the  last  one.     Now,  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  senatorial   election,  some  ambitious  rich 
man,  who  can  afford  the  luxury  of  the  honor  of  a  seat  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  arranges  his  bank  credit, 
hires  his  party  servitors,  inaugurates  a  political  campaign 
to  aid  in  the  election  of  assemblymen  and  State  senators, 
"  fixes  things  "  with  the  moreactive  party  leaders,  promises 
offices  and  jobs,  finds  the  price  of  senator  or  representa- 
tive, pays  him  his  money,  gets  his  vote,  and  the  thing  is 
done  in  a  business  manner;  no  scandal,  no  debauchery,  no 
political  demoralization.     After  the  rich  man  is  elected 
senator,  he  sends  round  to  the  press  and  asks  us  what  our 
rates  are  for  editorial  arguments  that  he  is  an  eminent  law- 
yer of  distinguished  attainments;   that  he  will  be  an  honor 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States ;  that  he  has  fairly  earned 
it  by  eminent  service  to  the  country ;  that  he  has  reached 
the  floor  with  clean  hands,  and  that  we  prophesy  for  him 
an  honorable  and  useful  political  career.    The  usual  cost 
of  this  kind  of  advertisement  is  twenty-five  cents  a  line, 
about  the  same  as  charged  a  slogger  for  puffing  his  fraudu- 
lent and  beastly  show,  or  an  unvirtuous  woman  upon  the 
stage  who  sings  or  acts.    The  Argonaut  charges  half  a  dol- 
lar a  line  for  this  kind  of  work.    Judge  Wallace  is  not  rich 
enough  to  do  this  last  thing;  he  is  too  respectable  to  de- 
scend to  the  other  thing;  and  we  prophesy  now  that  if  the 
Democratic  party  of  California  ever  has  the  opportunity  to 
again  make  a  senator,  it  will  sell  the  place  to  a  brainless 
idiot  for  coin.    Senator  Farley  ought  not  to  be  displaced. 
He  has  brains,  is  a  faithful  representative  of  the  State,  and, 
by  reason  of  his  poverty,  has  the  semblance  of  being  hon- 
est.   Judge  Wallace  is  a  man  of  brains;  and,  if  he  could 
be  induced  to  think  that  the  old-fashioned  road  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  might  be  successfully  opened, 
and  if  he  had  the  courage  to  travel  it,  he  could  do  this 
State  useful  service  at  this  time  in  the  Legislature  of  Cali- 
fornia.   This  extra  session  has  been  called  by  Democratic 
demagogues  to  blackmail  railroad  properties.     No  hon- 
est and  intelligent  man  in  public  life  in  this  State  be- 
lieves that  this  Legislature  can  do  anything  half  so  de- 
sirable as  to  meet,  appropriate  themselves  a  good  round 
sum  for  mileage  and  per  diem,  and  adjourn.     If  Judge 
Wallace  will  manfully  seize  himself  by  the  straps  of  his 
own  boots,  and  lift  himself  clear  above  all  the  small  chiv- 
alry, Irish,  Democratic  demagogue  politics,  get  the  sen- 
atorial maggot  out  of  his  brain  and  the  political  fever  out 
of  his  blood,  become  what  he  ought  to  be — a  legislator, 
above  party  service  and  beyond  part)-  price,   willing  to 
investigate  fairly,  and  daring  enough  to  risk  the  conse- 
quences of  bravely  doing  right — it  is  barely  possible  that 
he  might  be  struck  with  the  thunderbolt  of  a  senatorial 
election.     If  he  shall  be  enforced  to  remain  in  private  life, 
he  will  enjoy  the  proud  distinction  of  being  entitled  to  his 
own  respect;  and  this  no  man  can  have  who  has  bought  a 
place  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  or  crawled  to  it 
through  the  slime  and  mud  of  the  filthy  pool. 

Out  of  some  five  thousand  votes  cast  on  Tuesday  in  the 
Thirteenth  District  the  prohibitionists  cast  sixty.  Now, 
what  does  this  mean?  That  only  one  in  eighty  of  our  cit- 
izens is  in  favor  of  controlling  and  restraining  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  drinks  ?  It  does  not  mean  that,  because  every- 
body knows  that  of  any  five  thousand  voters  more  than 
half  of  them  are  earnestly  desirous  to  limit  the  evils  at- 
tending the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquor.  If  this  were 
the  only  grave  question,  or  the  only  one  of  importance 
that  demanded  immediate  action,  we  might  be  less  im- 
patient at  the  impolitic  action  of  prohibitionists.  The 
fact  is  that  the  temperance  question  is  not  like  that  of 
slavery,  when  millions  of  human  beings  were  held  in  bond- 
age. It  is  not  a  question  to  stir  to  prompt  and  hot  indig- 
nation the  angry  blood  of  every  man  not  interested  in  the 
traffic.  If  it  is  a  great  question,  it  is  not  by  all  accepted 
as  the  only  great  quesiion.  By  many  it  is  not  regarded  as 
the  most  practical  question,  or  the  one  of  greatest  imme- 
diate importance.  So  that  the  temperance  extremists,  if 
reasonable,  or  if  they  would  attain  practical  results,  must 
learn  to  work  by  rational  and  practical  methods.  Fools 
and  children  are  apt  to  disregard  the  obstacles  which  in- 
terpose between  them  and  their  desires.  They  are  ever  im- 
patient, and  regard  as  wasted  the  time  and  labor  required 
to  remove  them.  Temperance  reform  will  never,  in  this 
world,  be  brought  about  in  any  other  way  than  by  intelli- 
gent appeal  to  the  reason  and  interest  of  the  classes  affect- 
ed. There  are  first  necessary,  the  education  of  youth,  the 
taking  of  temperance  pledges  by  the  young,  and  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  to  restrain  sales,  to  increase  licenses,  to  pre- 
vent adulteration,  to  permit  the  option  of  localities,  to 
make  responsible  the  venders,  to  make  all  interested  in 
the  manufacture  and  sale  bear  the  cost  and  burden  of 
the  weights  they  impose — in  a  word,  to  put  upon  manufact- 
urers, dealers,  and  consumers  the  taxes  that  come  from 
gin.  if  the  temperance  people  will  make  themselves  less 
pertinaciously  impertinent/and  become  more  practical  and 
sensible,  they  can  accomplish  results.  We  approve  the 
carrying  of  the  temperance  question  into  politics;  that  is 
where  it  belongs.    We  do  not  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 


prayer,  either  to  restrain  an  Irishman  from  keeping  a  cor- 
ner groggery,  or  a  Democrat  from  getting  drunk  in  it.     But 
to  carry  temperance  into  politics  means  a  resort  to  politi- 
cal methods.     If,  to  carry  a  temperance  law  through  the 
Legislature,  it  becomes  necessary  to  get  half  a  score  of  its 
members  drunk,  no  sensible,  practical  temperance  man 
ought  to  hesitate  at  the  means.     If  these  irreconcilable 
whisky  members  could  be  inveigled  into  a  prayer-meeting 
or  circumvented  by  an  ice-cream  picnic,  it  would  be  much 
'  better;  but  rather  than  not  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  good, 
rational  law,  restraining  and  controlling  the  manufacture, 
sale,  and  use  of  alcohol,  it  would  be  better  to  get  the  whole 
Democratic  party  drunk,   down   to   its  last   Dutchman. 
When  preachers  get  into  politics,  they  make  awful  blun- 
ders.   The  fact  is,  they  are  too  good.     They  make  bad 
editors,  and  for  the  same  reason,  and  we  shall  hail  the 
time  when  the  temperance  question  drifts  away  from  their 
control,  not  into  a  higher  or  purer  atmosphere,  but  down 
into  the  strata  breathed  by  average  men.    This  is  Jesuitry 
— "the  end  justifies  the  means."     The  Argonaut  is  a 
temperance  organ,  is  "the"  temperance  organ,  and  we 
do  not  intend  that  anybody  shall  forget  it;  but  we  would 
be  willing  to  see  Emily  Pitts-Stevens,  Colonel  Babcock, 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Cummings,  and  Dr.  McDonald,  all  on 
a  tearing  spree,  if   out  of  it  would  come  the   healthful 
legislation  we  are  so  anxious  to  obtain.    We  are  prompted 
to  say  this  in  anticipation  of  the  probable  action  of  the 
one-idea  temperance  folk,  who  are  even  now  talking  of  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.    The  politics  of  temperance 
folk  should  be,  first,  to  perfect  organizations,  then  sleep 
upon  their  arms;  when  an  election  comes,  aid  the  party  or 
candidate  who  will  come  nearest  to  them,  who  will  con- 
cede most,  promise  most  with  guarantees,  and  then  throw 
themselves  into  the  fight  for  their  friends.    The  Repub- 
lican party  of  this  State  is  composed  in  bulk  of  temper- 
ance people.    It  is  the  party  from  which  temperance  legis- 
lation will  come,  if  it  comes  at  all ;  and  it  will  be  well  if 
temperance  fanatics  will  remember  that  they  need   the 
Republican  party  more  than  the  Republican  party  needs 
them. 


This  issue  of  the  Argonaut  completes  its  seventh  year. 
Seven  years  is  nearly  two  Greek  Olympiads.  It  is  a  long 
time  in  the  life  of  one  who  has  crossed  the  half-century 
line.  The  war  for  American  independence,  which  laid  the 
solid  foundations  of  our  republic,  took  less  time.  The  war 
of  the  slave-holders'  rebellion,  which  gave  freedom  to  four 
millions  of  slaves,  and  gave  permanent  union  to  the  grand 
confederacy  of  States,  consumed  less  years.  Seven  years 
is  a  long  period;  but,  long  as  it  is,  it  is  altogether  too  brief 
to  reform  the  world,  or  to  accomplish  any  important  re- 
sults in  newspaper  achievement.  It  is  fortunate  for  us  that 
when  we  undertook  the  establishment  of  a  journal  in  San 
Francisco,  we  promised  nothing  more  than  in  an  humble 
way  to  be  honest,  to  say  what  we  thought,  to  be  fearless  in 
the  utterance  of  our  own  opinions,  and  leave  the  results  to 
time.  In  part  we  have  been  successful.  We  have  done 
something.  We  have  made  men  and  women  think.  We 
have  made  mistakes.  We  have  assaulted  time-honored 
prejudices.  We  have  planted  our  little  battering-ram  at 
the  wall  of  time-honored  traditions.  We  have  hammered 
away.  We  have  offended  some  good  people.  We  have 
angered  bad  people.  We  have  lacked  veneration.  We 
have  done  things  we  are  proud  of.  We  have  done  things 
we  regret.  But  we  have  earnestly  endeavored  to  uphold 
the  law,  to  preserve  social  order,  and  to  support  property 
rights.  We  have  earnestly  endeavored  not  to  offer  burnt 
sacrifices  upon  the  altar  of  popular  prejudices  or  ancient 
superstitions.  We  have  passed  through  the  Sand-lot  re- 
bellion without  lowering  our  flag  to  the  mob.  The  Argo- 
naut has  not  demoralized  the  youth,  nor  pandered  to  the 
vulgar,  by  giving  way  to  the  sensational  or  nasty.  It  has 
been  decent,  and  generally  dignified.  It  has  been  usually 
just  and  genei  jus.  It  has  never  undertaken  to  be  consis- 
tent, and  has  never  pretended  to  be  impartial.  It  likes  its 
friends;  it  despises  its  enemies.  It  respects  intelligent  and 
honest  opinion;  it  has  unbounded  contempt  for  fools.  It 
honors  all  men  with  brains,  courage,  and  conscience.  It 
scorns  with  profound  contempt  and  disgust  the  braggart 
coward,  the  conscienceless,  the  selfish,  and  unprincipled 
demagogue,  and  the  hide-bound  bigot  of  the  church.  It 
resents  the  meddlesome  interference  of  Romish  priests  and 
foreign  adventurers  in  the  politics  of  the  country.  It  has 
no  sympathy  for  the  worthless,  idle,  vicious  poor  who  lack 
the  industry  and  the  courage  to  attack  and  conquer  the 
exhaustless  field  of  labor  and  opportunity  which,  in  this 
country  and  in  this  State,  offers  the  broadest  inducements 
to  profitable  toil.  It  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
class  which,  without  attempting  to  lift  itself  to  the  plane  of 
independent  wealth,  would  drag  the  successful  down  to  its 
own  dirty  level.  The  Argonaut  has  never  let  the  opportu- 
nity pass  to  express  its  sympathy  for  honest  labor,  nor  has 
it  ever  refrained  from  an  open  vindication  of  the  rights  of 
labor,  as  against  the  prerogatives  of  wealth.  The  Argo- 
naut is  seven  years  old,  and,  unlike  the  squab,  it  is  larger 
now  than  when  it  was  first  born ;  it  is  stronger,  and  has 


more  money.    When  the  little  bark  was  launched  upon  the 
sea  of  journalism,  it  expected  squalls,  hidden  rocks,  cur- 
rents, and  eddies.     It  has  met  them,  sailed  over  some, 
around  others,  and  some  it  has  dodged.     Other  journals 
have  been  started  in  opposition ;  some  have  been  wrecked 
and  sunk,  some  still  survive,  and  we  wish  them  luck.     The 
world  is  large — large  enough  for  all  of  us.    It  is  not  ours. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  own  it,  nor  endeavor  to  monopolize 
its  readers.    We  have  so  far  kept  along  upon  our  own 
course.    When  any  opposition,  with  more   brains,  more 
courage,  more  industry,  and  more  money,  shall  overtake 
and  pass  us,  we  shall  salute  and  wish  it  God  speed  in  its 
journey  around  the  globe.     We  have  enjoyed  the  Argo- 
naut, and  had  large  dividends  of  satisfaction.    We  have 
a  comfortable  and  well-equipped    property  in  which  to 
conduct  our  business,  and  it  is  paid  for.    We  have  good 
machinery,  good  type,  and  are  out  of  debt.     We  want  more 
readers  at  four  dollars  a  year,  paid  in  advance.     We  want 
more  advertisers  of  certain  kinds.    We  do  not  want  any- 
body to  take  the  Argonaut,  or  give  it  business,  if  they  do 
not  think  they  will  get  their  money's  worth.     We  are  not 
indifferent  to  the  compliments  of  those  who  are  intelligent 
and  sincere.    We  are  not  indifferent  to  the  good  opinion 
of  intelligent  and  respectable  people  of  all  countries  and 
all  classes.    We  would  not  willingly  offend  an  honest  mind. 
We  would  not  knowingly  do  anything  to  conciliate  a  dis- 
honest person,  or  placate  an  unreasonable  and  false  opin- 
ion of  ourselves.    We  shall  endeavor  to  run  the  Argonaut 
for  seven  other  years.    We   are  thankful  for  patronage, 
and,  if  any  admirers  remember  us  in  their  wills,  we  shall 
await  their  deaths  with  patience,  and  be  thankful  for  their 

bequests. 

* 

In  response  to  our  invitation  for  an  expression  of  choice 
for  the  Presidential  candidates,  we  are  receiving  from  the 
States  and  Territories  of  the  Pacific  Coast  many  hundreds 
of  letters.  The  following  very  strong  presentation  of  the 
claims  of  Mr.  Blaine  for  President  comes  from  Butte, 
Montana.  The  writer,  whose  name  we  have,  but  who, 
from  modesty,  writes  over  a  nam  de  flume,  favors  Lincoln 
for  Vice-President.  We  are  now  receiving  hundreds  of 
letters  and  postal-cards  from  all  parts;  one  containing  the 
signatures  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  persons — straws 
voted  at  small  gatherings,  social  and  otherwise.  When  all 
are  in,  we  shall  be  able  to  reflect  with  unmistakable  proof 
the  choice  of  the  coast.  We  solicit  a  continuance  of  these 
letters,  from  many  of  which  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
make  extracts,  and,  if  not  too  overwhelming,  to  print  the 
names  of  all  not  marked  confidential. — The  Editor. 

Editors  Argonaut:  I  have  read  your  invitation  to  the  electors 


of  the  three  Pacific  States,  asking  them  to  forward  you  in  wiiting 
their  choice  for  "Presidential  amj  Yice-Presidentiaf  nominations 
by  the  national  conventions  of  both  political  parties."  Now, 
while  the  citizens  oi  Montana,  like  those  of  other  territories,  have 
not  the  privilege  of  expressing  their  choice  for  President  and  Vice' 
President  through  the  ballot-box,  they  have  a  vote  in  the  conven- 
tions which  select  the  nominees  for  tnose  high  offices,  and,  hav- 
ing this  much  to  do  with  the  Presidential  question,  I  think  we  are 
entitled  to  a  pigeon-hole  in  the  sanctum  of  the  Argonaut,  in  which 
to  place  the  names  of  our  choice.  I  believe  you  will  agree  with 
this  view,  and  pardon  me  for  intruding  upon  your  valuable  time. 
When  I  say  that,  as  a  Republican,  my  choice  for  President  is 
James  G.  Blaine,  and  for  Vice-President  Robert  Lincoln,  1  know 
that  I  express  the  wish  of  thousands  of  citizens  who  are  laboring 
in  both  States  and  Territories,  and  would  vote  for  these  gentle- 
men had  they  the  privilege.  Our  reasons  for  selecting  Blaine  are 
his  general  great  ability,  his  faultless  loyalty  to  his  country— 
"  America  for  Americans"  is  his  unchangeable  motto— and  his 
genuine  statesmship.  As  an  executive  officer,  a  parliamentarian, 
an  orator,  and  debater,  he  has  hardly  an  equal.  When  the  history 
of  his  life  shall  have  been  written,  this  opinion  will  be  corroborated. 
As  a  statesman,  we  maintain  that  he  has  no  peer  upon  this  broad 
continent.  He  is  aware  that,  geographically,  our  country  is  like 
no  other.  He  knows  that  to  induce  people  to  settle  the  valleys 
away  back  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  to  encourage  the 
miner  who  delves  in  the  mountains  for  metals,  and  the  manufact- 
urer who  follows  these  harbingers  of  civilization,  our  great  in- 
dustries must  be  protected  from  the  cheap  labor  and  cheap  carry- 
ing power  of  Europe.  He  knows  that  the  lighter  textile  fabrics 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  are  especially  adapted  to  the 
climate  of  the  South  American  countries,  and  these  markets,  for 
all  things  we  produce  which  are  fitted  for  them,  of  natural  right 
belong  to  us;  but  these,  through  a  a  policy  which  never  dared 
look  over  the  lines  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  wc  have  seen 
snatched  from  our  door-steps  by  England  and  France.  The  idea 
advanced  by  him,  while  in  President  Garfield's  Cabinet,  of  calling 
a  congress  of  these  countries  to  meet  in  Washington,  was  the 
grandest  display  of  statesmanship  that  ever  emanated  from  an 
American  statesman— the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  alone  ex- 
cepted. This  master-stroke  penetrated  too  deeply  into  the  future 
for  the  average  modern  Congressman  and  editor  to  comprehend. 
The  idea  fell  upon  them  like  a  mountain,  and  their  bewilderment 
was  only  equaled  by  a  community  endeavoring  to  escape  from  the 
force  of  a  cyclone.  Finally,  a  general  disruption  loomed  up  in  their 
defective  visions,  and  their  en-  was  war !  war !  with  which  they 
imagined  they  were  surrounded.  They  could  see  no  extension  of 
our  market;  they  could  see  no  Americans  building  railroads  across 
the  valleys;  they  could  see  no  miners  climbing  mountains  in  search 
of  treasures,  ana  a  general  development  and  rapid  peopling  of  these 
semi-civilized  and  partially  developed  countries  teeming  in  natural 
wealth  and  resources,  all  followed  by  manufactures  and  general 

Eroduce  from  home,  and  the  establishment  of  an  active,  permanent 
usiness  with  a  great  country,  partially  settled  by  our  own  people, 
brimfull  of  their  characteristic  dash  and  energy.  No,  but  they 
could  see  war,  and  war  they  made  on  Blaine.  All  sorts  of  prop- 
ositions and  surmises  were  thrown  out  from  the  various  cramped 
intellects  that  could  see  nothing  outside  of  the  district  or  office  in 
which  they  lived  or  revolved.  They  accused  him  of  having  a  South 
American  "policy,"  of  a  desire  to  establish  a  "protectorate"  over 
those  countries,  and  God  only  knows  what  more.  But,  after  four 
years  of  reflection,  what  do  we  see?  Bills  introduced  in  Con- 
gress with  the  express  object  in  view  of  extending  our  market  for 
agricultural  and  manufactured  products  into  South  America.  This 
is  a  blunt,  novel  way  of  creating  a  market.  France  and  England 
generally  first  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  party  with  whom  they 
wish  to  deal.  They  usually  assist  him  a  little,  when  they  find  him 
in  straightened  circumstances,  and  the  party  so  helped  reciprocates 
by  making  purchases  of  general  merchandise,  etc.  And  in  this  way 
they  have  created  markets  for  their  material  as  broad  as  the  globe.. 
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An  act  of  Congress  does  not  make  a  market.  It  is  diplomacy 
which  makes  it;  and  no  one  knows  this  better  than  Blaine.  The 
United  States  must  sooner  or  later  adopt  his  method,  and  it  is 
none  too  soon  to  begin.  For  the  firm  stand  he  took  against  Mon- 
sieur de  Lesseps — or  rather  France  and  England — on  the  Panama 
Canal  question,  he  again  called  up  the  barking,  addle-headed  poli- 
tician and  editor,  who  at  once  repeated  the  old  cry  of  "War! 
war!"  Blaine  does  not  believe  that  separation  of  the  United 
States  from  South  America  by  a  canal  fortified  at  each  end  by 
massive  forts  and  European  guns,  and  these  again  guarded  by  float- 
ing islands  of  iron  and  steel,  Inflexible*,  Invincible^  etc.,  carrying 
eighty-ton  cannon  as  pieces  of  furniture,  is  conducive  to  the  safety 
and  future  welfare  of  the  country;  and,  let  me  ask,  who  does? 
But  still  the  stunted  harper  and  burlesque  statesman  howled  and 
blew  their  trumpets,  without  asking  themselves  the  question, 
"  Where  do  we  live?  "  The  canal  goes  on  and  the  menace  ap- 
proaches. By  and  by  the  insatiable  fangs  of  France  and  England 
will  stretch  out,  like  the  tentacles  of  a  devil  fish,  over  the  territory 
on  either  side  of  the  canal.  Then  it  will  take  something  more 
than  a  fishing-smack  and  pop-gun  to  rout  them.  They  nave  a 
foothold,  and  nenceforth  will  have  a  say  in  American  questions. 
Blaine's  policy  was  not  war,  but  a  preventive  war.  He  saw  the 
danger  and  sought  to  prevent  it,  as  was  indicated.  It  took  no 
mind-reader  to  see  it.  But  yet  he  was  hounded  like  a  pickpocket. 
In  all  the  positions  he  has  held  through  life  he  has  given  evidence 
of  being  endowed  with  a  superior  intellect — always  able,  never 
lacking.  His  short  career  as  a  Cabinet  otficer  was  sufficient  to  in- 
dicate his  superior  foresight;  and  the  policy  he  outlined  would 
place  the  United  States  in  that  rank  among  nations  to  which  she 
is  entitled — at  the  head.  This  can  be  accomplished  without  resort 
to  war  with  swords.  Blaine  has  the  temerity  to  look  Europe 
squarely  in  the  face,  and  tell  her  where  she  belongs.  In  every  act 
of  his  political  life  we  can  see  that  the  real  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  uppermost  in  his  mind.  The  people  kr.  :\v  this,  and 
they  have  called,  and  will  keep  calling,  for  him  for  President.  If 
he  does  not  receive  the  nomination,  the  people  will  be  deprived  of 
their  choice,  partly  through  jealousy  of  his  natural  brilliant  intel- 
lect, and  parti}'  through  spite.  With  him  as  President,  assisted  by 
an  agreeable  Congress,  a  new  era  in  the  political  history  of  the 
country  would  begin,  as  was  the  case  with  Lincoln.  While  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country  are  yet  far  from  being  fully  devel- 
oped, the  country  is  rapidly  filling  up,  and  the  strictly  local  policy 
which  has  hitherto  characterized  the  Government  must  some  day 
be  departed  from.     It  is  not,  of  course,  yet  necessary  to  try  and 

fain  absolute  possession  of  territory.  But  we  must  gain  a  firmer 
iplomatic  foothold,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  our  market  for 
the  increasing  product  of  our  land.  It  would  pay  us,  perhaps,  to 
lift  the  British  and  French  mortgages  on  South  America,  and  hold 
them  ourselves.  Blaine  has  the  power,  the  combination  of  facul- 
ties, to  outline  a  policy  which  future  generations  can  follow  to 
their  great  and  lasting  benefit.  "  Doubt  "  in  connection  with  his 
election  need  not  be  expressed.  His  election  is  as  sure  as  was  that 
of  Washington.  He  is  the  only  Republican  in  the  United  States 
who  has  a  Following  sufficient  to  make  the  campaign  one-sided. 
His  name  in  the  Democratic  camp  whispers  defeat  and  terror. 
His  nomination  would  tear  the  Democracy  in  shreds.  Should  he 
fail  to  receive  the  nomination  in  the  regufar  convention,  I  believe 
he  could  be  elected  on  an  independent  ticket,  so  strong  is  he  with 
electors  you  can  not  reach.  Tnree-fifths  of  the  people  want  him 
for  President;  and  in  justice  to  them  and  the  great  party  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  he  should  receive  the  nomination  at  Chicago.  He 
is  entitled  to  it  through  genuine  merit  and  strength  with  the 
people.  Miner. 

Butte,  Montana,  March  7,   1&S4. 


The  following  very  pertinent  inquiry  is  submitted  to  us. 
We  print  it,  and  announce,  if  the  Warden  at  the  prison  who 
is  charged  with  the  administration  of  prison  affairs  has  any 
excuse,  apology,  or  statement  to  make  in  reference  thereto, 
we  will  give  the  use  of  our  columns  for  that  purpose.  The 
name  of  the  resident  Warden  is  the  Hon.  Paul  Shirley : 

The  law  says  that  no  saloon  {liquor)  shall  be  maintained  within 
two  miles  of  any  Slate  prison  (Penal  Code,  Sec.  172).  Now,  at 
Point  San  Quentin,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  prison  walls,  and 
within  the  easy  reach  of  guards  (and  of  prisoners  who  have  the 
money  to  persuade  them  to  procure  whishy),  are  three  fully  sup- 
plied whisky  shops,  wherein  may  be  procured  any  kind  of  crime- 
creating  liquid  that  the  applicant  may  be  able  to  pay  for.  It  is  a 
common  sight  to  see  guards  and  other  prison  officers  in  these 
saloons,  playing  cards  and  drinking  liquor.  Why  don't  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  Marin  County  do  nis  duty  and  squelch  this  pub- 
lic shame?    Why  do  not  the  prison  authorities  invoke  the  law? 

♦ 

The  following  correspondence  explains  itself: 

San  Rafael,  March  19,  1884. 
Editor  of  the  Argonaut:  I  am  in  great  distress  concerning 
a  matrimonial  question,  and,  as  I  have  nobody  to  consult,  I 
thought  I  would  write  to  you  for  advice.  I  have  two  suitors  for 
my  hand — one  rich,  who  has  not  my  heart;  the  other  poor,  who 
has  carried  it  away  completely.  I  am  poor  myself,  and  it  I  marry 
the  rich  I  will  no  longer  have  to  laboi  for  my  daily  bread.  Which 
would  you  advise  me  to  accept  for  my  future  happiness? 

Yours  truly,  . 

The  rich  one  of  course,  and  be  quick  about  it,  lest  he 
should  change  his  mind. 

Yours,  in  haste,  Ed.  Argonaut. 


During  the  recent  visit  of  the  Illinois  Press  Association 
to  Washington,  among  the  other  places  of  interest  visited 
by  them  was  the  Treasury  Department,  where,  after  secur- 
ing the  necessary  permit  from  the  Secretary,  they  were 
taken  by  their  guide  down  into  the  vaults  where  is  stored 
the  millions  of  surplus  revenue  that  have  been  so  steadily 
accumulating  for  the  past  years.  The  group  of  editors 
were  particularly  struck  with  the  packages  of  bonds,  which 
had  the  value  of  the  contents  printed  in  plain  letters  on 
the  outside  of  each.  Noticing  the  interest  taken  in  this 
direction  the  guide  picked  up  a  package  marked  ten  mill- 
ion dollars,  and,  handing  it  to  a  fat  editor,  said:  "  Put  that 
under  your  arm  and  you  can  say  that  you  have  had  ten 
millions  of  dollars  in  your  hands  all  at  once."  The  scribe 
hugged  the  bundle  up  to  his  chest  convulsively,  and  a 
twelve-inch  smile  split  his  countenance  into  two  good- 
natured  hemispheres.  "  What  would  you  do  with  it, 
Hawkins,  if  it  were  all  yours?  "  asked  one  of  his  friends. 
The  bucolic  journalist  turned  pale,  the  cold  sweat  gath- 
ered on  his  brow,  and  his  eyes  stuck  out  like  the  knobs  on 
a  hat-rack  at  the  bare  thought  of  possessing  so  much  wealth. 
"  I'd — er — I'd—  er  go  down  to  Aurora,"  he  at  last  managed 
to  gasp  out,  "  and— er— by  thunder,  I'd  start  a  daily  news- 
paper." 

Professor  Perry,  of  Williams  College,  has  made  a  cal- 
culation that  a  student  killed  there  while  coasting  was 
moving  when  hurt  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  per  minute. 

The  French  Minister  of  Marine  has  ordered  droit  and 
gauche  to  be  substituted  for  babord  and  tribord,  starboard 
and  larboard,  to  prevent  confusion. 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 


Day's  fondest  moments  are  at  dawn. 

Refreshed  by  his  long  sleep,  the  Light 

Kisses  the  languid  lips  of  Night 
Ere  she  can  rise  and  hasten  on. 
All  glowing  from  his  dreamless  rest 
He  holds  her  closely  to  his  breast, 
And  sees  her  dusky  eyes  grow  dim 
'Till,  lo!  she  dies  for  love  of  him. 

— Ella   Wheeler  in   April  Man/iattan. 


The  Trodden  Violet. 

A  violet  in  the  morning  dew, 

With  sunshine  melting  in  its  spheres, 

Whose  honey  all  the  wild  bees  knew 

And  birds  and  breezes,  happy  crew — 

A  violet  in  the  morning  dew 

Was  like  her  in  the  early  years. 

A  violet  trodden  under  foot, 

Its  breath  with  piercing  perfume  rife, 

The  birds  and  bees  and  breezes  mute, 

And  only  tears  about  the  root — 

A  violet  trodden  under  foot 
Was  like  her  in  her  later  life. 

Sweetness  past  telling  did  she  shed, 

When  day  by  day  brought  darker  dole; 

And  sorrows  with  a  heavy  tread 

Crushed  her  and  bruised  the  lovely  head — 

Sweetness  past  telling  did  she  shed, 
As  the  bruised  violet  sheds  its  soul, 

So  was  the  spikenard  bruised  and  crushed, 

And  so  the  precious  ointment  filled 
With  odor  that   about  it  gushed 
As  if,  within,  whole  gardens  blushed — 
So  was  the  spikenard  bruised  and  crushed 
That  over  the  Lord's  feet  was  spilled. 
— Harriet  Prescott  Spofford  in  Harper's  Weekly 


The  Quakers'  Exile  from  Massachusetts,  1660. 

Over  the  threshold  -of  his  pleasant  home 

Set  in  green  clearings  passed  the  exiled  Friend, 
In  simple  trust,  misdoubting  not  the  end. 
'  Dear  heart  of  mine,"  he  said,      the  time  has  come 

To  trust  the  lord  for  shelter."    One  long  gaze 
The  good  wife  turned  on  each  familiar   thing — 
The  lowing  kine,  ihe  orchard  blossoming, 

The  open  door  that  showed  the  hearth-fire^  blaze — 

And  calmly  answering,   "Yea,  He  will  provide." 

Silent  and  slow  they  crossed  the  homestead's  bound, 
Lingering  the  longest  by  their  child's  grave-mound, 
'  Move-  on,  or  stay  and  hang!  "  the  sheriff  cried, 

They  left  behind  them  more  than  home  or  land, 

And  set  sad  faces  to  an  alien   strand. 

Safer  with  winds  and  waves  than  human  wrath, 
With  ravening  wolves  than  those  whose  zeal  for  God 
Was  cruelty  to  man,  the  exiles  trod 
Drear  leagues  of  forest  without  guide  or  path, 
Or,  launching  frail  boats  on  the  uncharted  sea, 

Round  storm-vexed  capes,  whose  teeth  of  granite  ground 
The  waves  to  foam,  their  perilous  way  they  wound, 
Enduring  all  things  so  their  souls  were  free. 
Oh,  true  confessors,  shaming  them   who  did 
Anew  the  wrong  their  Pilgrim  fathers  bore! 
For  you  the  Mayflower  spread  her  sail  once  more, 
Freighted  with  souls,  to  all  that  duty  bid 
Faithful  as  they  who  sought  an  unknown  land, 
O'er  wintry  seas,  from  Holland's  Hook  of  Sand! 

Aquidneck's  isle,  Nantucket's  lonely  shores. 
And  Indian -haunted  Narragansett  saw 
The  wayworn  travelers  round  their  camp-fires  draw, 

Or  heard  the  plashing  of  their  weary  oars. 

And  every  place  whereon  they  rested  grew 
Happier  for  pure  and  gracious  womanhood, 
And  men  whose  names  for  stainless  honor  stood, 

Founders  of  States  and  rulers  wise  and  true. 

The  Muse  of  History  yet  shall  make  amends 

To  those  who  freedom,  peace,  and  iustice  taught, 
Beyond  their  dark  age  led  the  van  "of  thought, 

And  left  unforfeited  the  name  of  Friends. 

O  mother  State,  how  foiled  was  thy  design! 

The  gain  was  theirs,  the  loss  alone  was  thine. 

— jfohn  G.  Whittier  in  Harper's  Weekly. 


The  Defender. 

Care  came  and  laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder, 
And  Sorrow  came,  her  lids  with  salt  tears  wet; 
And  Pain,  with  features  marred,  and  white,  and  set, 
Pressed  to  her  side;  and  'hen,  stern -visaged,  gaunt, 
Frightening  her  shaken  soul,  unpitying  Want 
Stared  in  her  face;  and  then,  grown  bolder 
By  all  these  ills,  Temptation,  smiling,  fair, 
Spread  for  her  weary  feet  a  charmed  snare, 
■\\  ith  tender,  cruel  mind.    So  cold  the  world ; 
All  her  weak  soul  in  a  strange  tempest  whirled, 
With  whitened  lips,  and  sad,  imploring  breath, 
She  stretches  out  her  helpless  hand  to  Death. 

Then  lo!  one  came,  before  whose  radiant  grace 
Sorrow  grew  dumb,  and  grim  Care  hid  his  lace; 
Before  whose  presence    radiant  as  the  day, 
Temptation,  vexed  and  beaten,  fled  away; 
For  whose  dear  sake  she  trembled  at  the  thought 
Of  Death,  whose  pallid  kiss  she  vain  had  sought. 
With  a  strange  rapture,  holy,  restful,  sweet, 
Against  her  own  she  felt  a  true  heart  beat. 
O  Life !  she  cried,  no  ill  of  thine  can  hold  me, 
Since  Love,  the  mighty,  in  his  arms  doth  fold  me. 

— Curlotta  Perry  in  Vanity  pair. 


On  the  Death  of  Richard  Doyle. 

A  light  of  blameless  laughter,   fancy  bred, 
Soft-souled  and  glad  and  kind  as  love  or  sleep, 
Fades,  and  sweet  mirth's  own  eyes  are  fain  to  weep 

Because  her  blithe  and  gentlest  bird  is  dead. 

Weep  elves  and  fairies  all,  that  never  shed 
Tear  yet  for  mortal  mourning;  you  that  keep 
The  doors  of  dreams  whence  naught  of  ill  may  creep, 

Mourn  once  for  one  whose  lips  your  honey  fed. 

Let  waters  of  the  Golden  River   steep 
The  rose  roots  whence  his  grave  blooms  rosy  red, 

And  murmuring  of  Hyblaean  hives  be  deep 
About  the  summer  silence  of  its  bed; 

And  naught  lessfgracious  than  a  violet  peep 
Between  the  grass  grown  greener?round  his   head. 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  in  the  London  Atkenaum. 


A    NEW    PAPER. 


Anew  Democratic  daily,  No.  1,  Vol,  I,  made  its  ap- 
pearance March  15th.  It  is  now  the  eighteenth,  and  the 
paper  still  lives.  It  has  a  good  name,  composed  of  three 
polysyllabic  adjectives,  "  Ultra-Democratic  Exponent." 
All  the  rest  of  the  adjectives  it  uses  in  its  editorial  col- 
umns to  prove  that  to  foreigners — the  Irish,  of  course — we 
owe  our  independence  from  Great  Britain,  our  present 
union  of  States,  and  all  the  blessings  incident  to  our  na- 
tional existence.  We  quote  the  conclusion  of  an  article 
embodying  this  idea:  "History  records  in  characters  of  in- 
"  delible  black  and  white,  and  in  this  instance  most  con- 
"  clusively  vindicates,  that  the  foreigner  has  more  right  to 
"  rule  America  than  the  native-born  Americans  have  them- 
"  selves."  We  shall  never,  so  long  as  an  Irish  tongue  can 
wag  or  an  Irish  pen  shed  lies,  fail  to  be  reminded  that  to 
the  Irish  belongs  all  the  valor,  and  that  from  the  bogs  came 
all  the  patriotism,  which  gave  us  separation  from  England, 
and  which  has  preserved  our  national  existence.  The  sim- 
ple truth  of  history  is  this:  In  the  Revolution  there  were 
very  few  Irish  soldiers;  and  in  the  civil  war,  of  the  Irish- 
born  enlistments,  a  very  large  part  were  teamsters,  hospi- 
tal nurses,  and  officers'  servants.  The  men  who  looked 
across  the  sights  of  loaded  guns  into  the  eyes  of  men  hold- 
ing loaded  guns;  the  men  who  risked  their  lives  on  the 
fields  of  battle;  the  men  who  fought  and  struggled  in  the 
carnival  of  hell,  where  death  held  riot,  were  native-bom 
Americans,  narrow,  pale-faced  Yankees  from  New  Eng- 
land, from  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  from  the  shops 
and  farms,  from  the  ocean  shore,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  Western  plains.  The  soldiersof  the  South 
were  native-bom.  And  it  is  an  exceptional  case,  and  only 
exceptional,  when  a  foreigner — any  foreigner — has  the  sen- 
timent which  we  call  patriotism  so  developed  that  he  will 
risk  his  life  for  a  country — any  country — upon  whose  soil 
he  was  not  bom;  Lafayette,  Kosciusko,  De  Kalb,  and 
the  long  line  of  foreign  adventurers,  who,  from  first  to  last, 
have  figured  upon  our  soil,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
This  new  Democratic  foreign  Irish  organ  is  supremely  anti- 
chivalry  and  supremely  devoted  to  protective  tariff.  For 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  tone  and  temper,  and  the 
adjectives  and  arguments  which  characterize  the  new  jour- 
nal, we  make  the  following  extract: 

Let  the  aristocratic  chivalry  of  the  South,  and  their  kid-gloved, 
flunky  imitators,  and  soi-disant  "  leaders  "  of  the  Democracy  of  the 
North,  beware  how  they  tamper  with  the  tariff.  Let  them  not  dare, 
when  assembled  in  convention,  to  ignore  the  claims  of  the  poor, 
hard-working  man,  mechanic,  and  artisan  of  the  North.  Let 
them  but  dare  to  do  so,  and  the  false-named  Democratic  party  will 
be  sunk  so  deep  in  the  bottomless  bed  of  the  bedless  sea  of  the 
great  ocean  of  politics,  that  it  can  never  again  be  raised.  But  it 
will  lie  there  for  ages  and  ages,  sunk  deep  down  in  its  ocean  grave, 
to  rot;  with  thousands  of  tons  of  briny  water  floating  over  it, 
and  chanting,  in  dolorous  tones,  its  requiem  aternam  dona  eis, 
Domine.  The  working  classes  will  be  arrayed  against  them;  and 
not  only  this — not  only  will  they  be  arrayed  against  them — but 
they  will  join  with  more  whole-souled  devotion  and  zeal  in  the  cel- 
ebration of  a  grand  Te  Deum  over  their  defeat  than  did  ever  Louis 
XIV.  of  France  for  his  great  victories  over  the  "  Protestant  fanat- 
ics "  under  William  of  Orange,  at  the  battles  of  Steinkirk,  Landen, 
or  Neerwinden;  for  the  fall  of  Mons,  or  for — his  greatest  and  most 
brilliant  military  exploit — the  fall  of  Namur;  or  than  did  O'Mul- 
lally  and  the  Irish  Brigade — the  "  fierce  exiles  of  L;merick  " — over 
the  crushing  defeat  of  their  English  foes  at  Fontenoy. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  Americans,  North  and  South, 
and  placed  the  control  of  government  in  the  hands  of  the 
Irish,  this  is  a  specimen  of  what  this  kind  of  foreign-born, 
Irish,  Roman  Catholic  Democrat,  whose  name  is  Patrick 
Henry  O'Brien,  would  do  with  it.  The  following  extract 
also  proves  a  statement  which  the  Argonaut  made  two 
weeks  ago — that  the  dynamite  conspirators  in  America 
made  no  pretense  of  secrecy  in  pursuing  their  criminal 
practices  against  England.     We  quote : 

Emissaries  of  Fenians,  Invincibles,  or  other  Irish  liberation  so- 
cieties with  portmanteaus  filled  with  dynamite,  carried  in  their 
hands  or  under  their  arms,  leave  regularly  by  almost  every  steamer 
that  clears  an  American  port  for  London  or  Liverpool.  Their  ob- 
ject is  to  force  England,  through  the  terror  which  they  inspire  in 
ner  for  her  own  safety,  to  loose  the  tyrannous  clutch  which  she 
now  has  about  the  throat  of  Ireland.  For  this  purpose,  these  de- 
voted men  with  this  dangerous  species  of  explosive  concealed  about 
their  person,  enter  as  it  were  the  very  "jaws  of  death;"  they  cross 
the  ocean,  brave  England  and  her  police,  her  dungeons,  and,  if 
need" be  her  gallows,  that  they  may  accomplish  their  mission.  No, 
Britannia!  America  can  not,  must  not,  will  not,  shall  not  inter- 
fere against  O'Donovan  Rossa  and  his  Dynamiters  in  their  right- 
eous cause.  The  people  say  so;  and  the  will  of  the  People  is  Law 
over  here.  If  the  *' powers  that  be"  in  the  present  administering 
of  the  Government  do  assist  thee,  they  will  go  out  of  office  soon, 
and  be  substituted  by  those  of  the  Teffersonian  stripe,  who  will  not 
assist  thee.  So,  blow  away— tho'u  irrepressible  O'Donovan 
Rossa — blow  away,  and  continue  to  blow,  with  thy  little  dyna- 
mites, forever— or  at  least  continue  to  blow  until  thou  hast  liber- 
ated thy  Ireland  from  her  woes,  or  blown  every  cockney  lord, 
prince,  squire,  queen,  or  other  foe  and  oppressor  of  thy  country 
into  the  seventh  heaven  of  Mohammed,  or  into  his  seventh  hell — 
if  it  be  necessary  to  accomplish  thy  virtuous  purpose. 

We  have  not  exhausted  this  new  organ  of  the  unintel- 
ligent, but  we  think  we  have  sufficiently  quoted  from  it  to 
demonstrate  the  inevitable  tendencies  of  the  Democratic 
party,  under  the  instruction  and  leadership  of  a  class  of 
ignorant,  irresponsible,  pauper,  foreign  demagogues.  The 
young  Irish  gentleman,  who  was  kind  enough  to  bring 
us  this  first  number  of  his  journal,  was  of  good  address, 
well  educated,  young,  a  Romanist  we  conjecture,  a 
Democrat  of  course;  he  looked  amiable,  as  though  he 
would  not  carry  dynamite  in  his  pocket  or  murder  in  his 
heart.  Yet  his  journal  breathes  the  most  abominable  of 
doctrines — so  abominable  that  they  are  absurd,  clothed  in 
language  which  is  in  itself  absurd.  It  shows  the  base 
means  to  which  the  Democratic  party  is  compelled  to  re- 
sort, to  keep  its  straggling  vagabonds  in  line  long  enough 
to  get  control  of  the  country,  in  order  to  despoil  it.  We 
wish  the  new  paper,  "The  Irrepressible  Ultra-Demo- 
cratic Exponent,"  more  success  than  it  deserves.  We 
hope  it  may  escape  the  early  death  it  merits,  and  be  spared 
to  an  old  age  of  well-earned  infamy.  We  want  it  for  a 
horrible  example.  We  need  it  to  quote  from.  Whenever 
the  Argonaut  is  charged  with  severity  against  the  Pope's 
Irish,  we  shall,  by  a  haphazard  extract  from  this  journal, 
be  able  to  justify  our  coarsest  abuse. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


BLOW    UP    WITH    THE    BRIG!" 

A  Story  of  the  Sea,  by  Wilkie  Collins. 


I  have  got  an  alarming  confession  to  make.  I  am  haunt- 
ed by  a  ghost. 

If  you  were  to  guess  for  a  hundred  years,  you  would 
never  guess  what  my  ghost  is.  I  shall  make  you  laugh  to 
begin  with,  and  afterward  I  shall  make  your  flesh  creep. 
My  ghos"  is  the  ghost  of  a  bed-room  candlestick. 

Yes,  a  bed-room  candlestick  and  candle,  or  a  flat 
candlestick  and  candle— put  it  which  way  you  like  — 
that  is  what  haunts  me.  I  wish  it  was  something  pleas- 
anterand  more  out  of  the  common  way— a  beautiful  lady, 
or  a  mine  of  gold  and  silver,  or  a  cellar  of  wine  and 
a  coach  and  horses,  and  such  like.  But,  being  what  it  is, 
I  must  take  it  for  what  it  is,  and  make  the  best  of  it;  and 
I  shall  thank  you  kindly  if  you  will  help  me  out  by  doing 
the  same.  . 

I  am  not  a  scholar  myself,  but  I  make  bold  to  believe 
that  the  haunting  of  any  man  with  anything  under  the  sun 
begins  with  the  frightening  of  him.  At  any  rate,  the  haunt- 
ing of  me  with  a  bed-room  candlestick  and  candle  be- 
gan with  the  frightening  of  me  with  a  bed-room  candle- 
stick and  candle— the  frightening  of  me  half  out  of  my 
life;  and,  for  the  time  "being,  the  frightening  of  me  alto- 
gether out  my  wits.  That  is  not  a  very  pleasant  thing  to 
confess  before  stating  the  particulars;  but  perhaps  you  will 
be  the  readier  to  believe  that  I  am  not  a  downright  cow- 
ard because  you  find  me  bold  enough  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it  already,  to  my  own  great  disadvantage  so  far. 

Here  are  the  particulars,  as  well  as  I  can  put  them : 

I  was  apprenticed  to  the  sea  when  1  was  about  as  tall  as 
my  own  walking-stick ;  and  I  made  good  enough  use  of  my 
time  to  be  fit  for  a  mate's  berth  at  the.  age  of  twenty-five 
years. 

It  was  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighteen  or 
nineteen — I  am  not  quite  certain  which — that  I  reached 
the  before-mentioned  age  of  twenty-five.  You  will  please 
excuse  my  memory  not  being  very  good  for  dates,  names, 
numbers,  places,  and  such  like.  No  fear,  though,  about 
the  particulars  I  have  undertaken  to  tell  you  of;  I  have  got 
them  all  ship-shape  in  my  recollection;  I  can  see  them  at 
this  moment  as  clear  as  noonday  in  my  own  mind.  But 
there  is  a  mist  over  what  went  before;  and,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  a  mist  likewise  over  much  that  came  after;  and 
it's  not  very  likely  to  lift  at  my  time  of  life — is  it? 

Well,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  eighteen  or  nineteen, 
when  there  was  peace  in  our  part  of  the  world — and  not 
before  it  was  wanted,  you'll  say— there  was  fighting,  of  a 
certain  scampering,  scrambling  kind,  going  on  in  that  old 
battle-field  which  we  sea-faring  men  know  by  the  name  of 
the  Spanish  Main. 

The  possessions  that  belonged  to  the  Spaniards  in  South 
America  had  broken  into  open  mutiny  and  declared  for 
themselves  years  before.  There  was  plenty  of  bloodshed 
between  the  new  government  and  the  old;  but  the  new 
one  had  got  the  best  of  it,  for  the  most  part,  under  one 
General  Bolivar — a  famous  man  in  his  time,  though  he 
seems  to  have  dropped  out  of  people's  memories  now. 
Englishmen  and  Irishmen,  with  a  turn  for  fighting  and 
nothing  particular  to  do  at  home,  joined  the  general  as 
volunteers;  and  some  of  our  merchants  here  found  it  a 
good  venture  to  send  supplies  across  the  ocean  to  the  pop- 
ular side.  There  was  risk  enough,  of  course,  in  doing 
this;  but  where  one  speculation  of  the  kind  succeeded,  it 
made  up  for  two,  at  least,  that  failed.  And  that's  the  true 
principle  of  trade,  wherever  I  have  met  with  it,  all  the 
world  over. 

Among  the  Englishmen  who  were  concerned  in  this 
Spanish-American  business,  I,  your  humble  servant,  hap- 
pened, in  a  small  way,  to  be  one. 

I  was  then  mate  of  a  brig  belonging  to  a  certain  firm  in 
the  city,  which  drove  a  sort  of  general  trade,  mostly  in 
queer,  out-of-the-way  places,  as  far  from  home  as  possible ; 
and  which  freighted  the  brig,  in  the  year  I  am  speaking  of, 
with  a  cargo  of  gunpowder  for  General  Bolivar  and  his 
volunteers.  Nobody  knew  anything  about  our  instruc- 
tions when  we  sailed,  except  the  captain,  and  he  didn't 
half  seem  to  like  them.  I  can't  rightly  say  how  many  bar- 
rels of  powder  we  had  on  board,  or  how  much  each  barrel 
held.  I  only  know  we  had  no  other  cargo.  The  name  of 
the  vessel  was  the  Good  Intent — a  queer  name  enough, 
you  will  tell  me,  for  a  vessel  laden  with  gunpowder  and 
sent  to  help  a  revolution.  And,  as  far  as  this  particular 
voyage  was  concerned,  so  it  was.  I  mean  that  for  a  joke, 
and  I  hope  you  will  encourage  me  by  laughing  at  it. 

The  Good  Intent  was  the  craziest  old  tub  of  a  vessel  I 
ever  went  to  sea  in,  and  the  worst  found  in  all  respects.  She 
was  two  hundred  and  thirty  or  two  hundred  and  eighty 
tons  burden,  I  forget  which;  and  she  had  a  crew  of  eight, 
all  told — nothing  like  as  many  as  we  ought  by  rights  to 
have  had  to  work  the  brig.  However,  we  were  well  and 
honestly  paid  our  wages,  and  we  had  to  set  that  against  the 
chance  of  foundering  at  sea,  and,  on  this  occasion,  of  Se- 
iner blown  up  into  the  bargain. 

In  consideration  of  the  nature  of  our  cargo,  we  were 
harassed  with  new  regulations,  which  we  didn  t  at  all  like, 
relative  to  smoking  our  pipes  and  lighting  our  lanterns; 
and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  the  captain,  who  made  the 
regulations,  preached  what  he  didn't  practice.  Not  a  man 
of  us  was  allowed  to  have  a  bit  of  lighted  candle  in  his 
hand  when  he  went  below,  except  the  skipper,  and  he 
used  his  light  when  he  turned  in,  or  when  he  looked  over 
his  charts  on  the  cabin-table,  just  as  usual. 

This  light  was  a  common  kitchen  candle,  or  "  dip,"  and 
it  stood  in  an  old,  battered,  flat  candlestick,  with  all  the 
japan  worn  and  melted  off,  and  all  the  tin  showing 
through.  It  would  have  been  more  seaman-like  and  suit- 
able in  every  respect  if  he  had  had  a  lamp  or  a  lantern; 
but  he  stuck  to  his  old  candlestick,  and  that  same  old 
candlestick  has  ever  afterward  stuck  to  me.  That's  an- 
other joke,  if  you  please,  and  a  better  one  than  the  first, 
in  my  opinion. 

Well  (I  said  "  well  "  before,  but  it's  a  word  that  helps  a 

man  on  Mke),  we  sailed  in  the  brig,  and  shaped  our  course, 

2  Virgin  Islands   in  the  West  Indies;  and  after 

•g  them  we  made  for  the  Leeward  Islands  next,  and 


then  stood  on  due  south,  till  the  look-out  at  the  masthead 
hailed  the  deck,  and  said  he  saw  land.  That  land  was  the 
coast  of  South  America.  We  had  had  a  wonderful  voy- 
age so  far.  We  had  lost  none  of  our  spars  or  sails,  and 
not  a  man  of  us  had  been  harassed  to  death  at  the 
pumps.  It  wasn't  often  that  the  Good  Intent  made  such  a 
voyage  as  that,  I  can  tell  you. 

I  was  sent  aloft  to  make  sure  about  the  land,  and  J  did 
make  sure  of  it.  When  I  reported  the  same  to  the  skip- 
per, he  went  below  and  had  a  look  at  his  letter  of  instruc- 
tions and  the  chart.  When  he  came  on  deck  again,  he 
altered  our  course  a  trifle  to  the  eastward — I  forget  the 
point  on  the  compass,  but  that  don't  matter.  What  I  do 
remember  is  that  it  was  dark  before  we  closed  in  with  the 
land.  We  kept  the  lead  going,  and  hove  the  brig  to  in 
from  four  to  five  fathoms  water,  or  it  might  be  six— I  can't 
say  for  certain.  I  kept  a  sharp  eye  to  the  drift  of  the  ves- 
sel, none  of  us  knowing  how  the  currents  ran  on  that 
coast.  We  all  wondered  why  the  skipper  didn't  anchor; 
but  he  said,  "  No,"  he  must  first  show  a  light  at  the  fore- 
top  masthead,  and  wait  for  an  answering  light  on  shore. 
We  did  wait,  and  nothing  of  the  sort  appeared.  It  was 
starlight  and  calm.  What  little  wind  there  was  came  in 
puffs  off  the  land.  I  suppose  we  waited,  drifting  a  little 
to  the  westward,  as  I  made  it  out,  the  best  part  of  an  hour 
before  anything  happened;  and  then,  instead  of  seeing  the 
light  on  shore,  we  saw  a  boat  coming  toward  us,  rowed  by 
two  men  only. 

We  hailed  them,  and  they  answered,  "Friends!"  and 
hailed  us  by  name.  They  came  on  board.  One  of  them 
was  an  Irishman,  and  the  other  was  a  coffee-colored  native 
pilot,  who  jabbered  a  little  English. 

The  Irishman  handed  a  note  to  our  skipper,  who  showed 
it  to  me.  It  informed  us  that  the  part  of  the  coast  we  were 
off  was  not  over  safe  for  discharging  our  cargo,  seeing  that 
spies  of  the  enemy  (that  is  to  say,  of  the  old  government) 
had  been  taken  and  shot  in  the  neighborhood  the  day  be- 
fore. We  might  trust  the  brig  to  the  native  pilot;  and  he 
had  his  instructions  to  take  us  to  another  part  of  the  coast. 
The  note  was  signed  by  the  proper  parties,  so  we  let  the 
Irishman  go  back  alone  in  the  boat,  and  allowed  the  pilot 
to  exercise  his  lawful  authority  over  the  brig.  He  kept  us 
stretching  off  from  the  land  until  noon  the  next  day — his 
instructions,  seemingly,  ordering  him  to  keep  us  well  out 
of  sight  of  the  shore.  We  only  altered  our  course  in  the 
afternoon,  so  as  to  close  in  with  the  land  again  a  little  before 
midnight. 

This  same  pilot  was  about  as  ill-looking  a  vagabond  as  I 
ever  saw;  a  skinny,  cowardly,  quarrelsome  mongrel,  who 
swore  at  the  men  in  the  vilest  broken  English,  until  they 
were  every  one  of  them  ready  to  pitch  him  overboard.  The 
skipper  kept  them  quiet,  and  I  kept  them  quiet,  for  the 
pilot  being  given  us  by  our  instructions,  we  were  bound  to 
make  the  Dest  of  him.  Near  nightfall,  however,  with  the 
best  will  in  the  world,  I  was  unlucky  enough  to  quarrel 
with  him. 

He  wanted  to  go  below  with  his  pipe,  and  I  stopped  him, 
of  course,  because  it  was  contrary  to  orders.  Upon  that 
he  tried  to  hustle  by  me,  and  I  put  him  away  with  my 
hand.  I  never  meant  to  push  him  down,  but  somehow  I 
did.  He  picked  himself  up  as  quick  as  lightning,  and 
pulled  out  his  knife.  I  snatched  it  out  of  his  hand,  slapped 
his  murderous  face  for  him,  and  threw  his  weapon  over- 
board. He  gave  me  one  ugly  look,  and  walked  aft.  I 
didn't  think  much  of  the  look  then,  but  I  remembered  it 
a  little  too  well  afterward. 

We  were  close  in  with  the  land  again,  just  as  the  wind 
failed  us,  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  that  night, 
and  dropped  our  anchor  by  the  pilot's  directions. 

It  was  pitch  dark,  and  a  dead,  airless  calm.  The  skip- 
per was  on  deck  with  two  of  our  best  men  for  watch.  The 
rest  were  below,  except  the  pilot,  who  coiled  himself  up, 
more  like  a  snake  than  a  man,  on  the  forecastle.  It  was 
not  my  watch  until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  I 
didn't  like  the  look  of  the  night,  or  the  pilot,  or  the  state 
of  things  generally,  and  I  shook  myself  down  on  deck  to 
get  my  nap  there,  and  be  ready  for  anything  at  a  moment's 
notice.  The  last  I  remember  was  the  skipper  whispering 
to  me  that  he  didn't  like  the  look  of  things  either,  and 
that  he  would  go  below  and  consult  his  instructions  again. 
That  is  the  last  I  remember  before  the  slow,  heavy,  regu- 
lar roll  of  the  old  brig  on  the  ground-swell  rocked  me  off 
to  sleep. 

I  was  awakened  by  a  scuffle  on  the  forecastle  and  a  gag 
in  my  mouth.  There  was  a  man  on  my  breast  and  a  man 
on  my  legs,  and  I  was  bound  hand  andfoot  in  half  a  minute. 

The  brig  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  They  were 
swarming  all  over  her.  I  heard  six  heavy  splashes  in  the 
water,  one  after  another.  I  saw  the  captain  stabbed  to  the 
heart  as  he  came  running  up  the  companion,  and  I  heard 
a  seventh  splash  in  the  water.  Except  myself,  every  soul 
of  us  on  board  had  been  murdered  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Why  I  was  left  I  couldn't  think  until  I  saw  the  pilot  stoop 
over  me  with  a  lantern,  and  look,  to  make  sure  of  who  I 
was.  There  was  a  devilish  grin  on  his  face,  and  he  nodded 
his  head  at  me,  as  much  as  to  say :  You  were  the  man  who 
hustled  me  down  and  slapped  my  face,  and  I  mean  to  play 
the  game  of  cat  and  mouse  with  you  in  return  for  it ! 

I  could  neither  move  nor  speak,  but  I  could  see  the 
Spaniards  take  off  the  main  hatch  and  rig  the  purchases 
for  getting  up  the  cargo.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterward 
I  heard  the  sweeps  of  a  schooner,  or  other  small  vessel,  in 
the  water.  The  strange  craft  was  laid  alongside  of  us,  and 
the  Spaniards  set  to  work  to  discharge  our  cargo  into  her. 
They  all  worked  hard  except  the  pilot,  and  he  came  from 
time  to  time  with  his  lantern  to  have  another  look  at  me, 
and  to  grin  and  nod  always  in  the  same  devilish  way.  I 
am  old  enough  now  not  to  be  ashamed  of  confessing  the 
truth,  and  I  don't  mind  acknowledging  that  the  pilot  fright- 
ened me. 

The  fright,  and  the  bonds,  and  the  gag,  and  the  not  be- 
ing able  to  stir  hand  nor  foot,  had  pretty  nigh  worn  me  out 
by  the  time  the  Spaniards  gave  over  work.  This  was  just 
as  the  dawn  broke.  They  had  shifted  a  good  part  of  our 
cargo  on  board  their  vessel,  but  nothing  like  all  of  it,  and 
they  were  sharp  enough  to  be  off  withwhat  they  had  got 
before  daylight. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind  by  this 
time  to  the  worst  I  could  think  of.    The  pilot,  it  was  clear 


enough,  was  one  of  the  spies  of  the  enemy,  who  had 
wormed  himself  into  the  confidence  of  our  consignees 
without  being  suspected.  He,  or  more  likely  his  em- 
ployees, had  got  knowledge  enough  of  us  to  suspect  what 
our  cargo  was ;  we  had  been  anchored  at  night  in  the  safest 
berth  for  them  to  surprise  us  in,  and  we  had  paid  the  pen- 
alty of  having  a  small  crew,  and  consequently  an  insuffi- 
cient watch.  All  this  was  clear  enough;  but  what  did  the 
pilot  intend  to  do  with  me  ? 

On  the  word  of  a  man,  it  makes  my  flesh  creep  now, 
only  to  tell  you  what  he  did  with  me, 

After  all  the  rest  of  them  were  out  of  the  brig  except  the 
pilot  and  two  Spanish  seamen,  these  last  took  me  up, 
bound  and  gagged  as  I  was,  lowered  me  into  the  hold  of 
the  vessel,  andlaid  me  along  on  the  floor,  lashing  me  to  it 
with  ropes'  ends,  so  that  I  could  just  turn  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  but  could  not  roll  myself  fairly  over  so  as  to 
change  my  place.  They  then  left  me.  Both  of  them  were 
the  worse  for  liquor;  but  the  devil  of  a  pilot  was  sober — 
mind  that! — as  sober  as  I  am  at  the  present  moment. 

I  lay  in  the  dark  for  a  little  while  with  my  heart  thump- 
ing as  if  it  was  going  to  jump  out  of  my  mouth.  I  lay  about 
five  minutes  or  so,  when  the  pilot  came  down  into  the  hold 
alone. 

He  had  the  captain's  cursed  flat  candlestick  and  a  car- 
penter's awl  in  one  hand,  and  a  long  thin  twist  of  cotton 
yarn,  well  oiled,  in  the  other.  He  put  the  candlestick 
with  a  new  "  dip  "  candle  lighted  in  it,  down  on  the  floor 
about  two  feet  from  my  face,  and  close  against  the  side  of 
the  vessel.  The  light  was  feeble  enough,  but  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  show  a  dozen  barrels  of  gunpowder  or  more  left 
all  around  me  in  the  hold  of  the  brig.  I  began  to  suspect 
what  he  was  after  the  moment  I  noticed  the  "barrels.  The 
horrors  laid  hold  of  me  from  head  to  foot,  and  the  sweat 
poured  off  my  face  like  water. 

I  saw  him  go  next  to  one  of  the  barrels  of  powder  stand- 
ing against  the  side  of  the  vessel  in  a  line  with  the  candle, 
and  about  three  feet,  or  rather  better,  away  from  it.  He 
bored  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  barrel  with  his  awl,  and  the 
horrid  powder  came  trickling  out  as  black  as  hell,  and 
dripped  into  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  which  he  held  to  catch 
it.  When  he  had  got  a  good  handful,  he  stopped  up  the 
hole  by  jamming  one  end  of  his  oiled  twist  of  cotton  yarn 
fast  into  it,  and  ne  then  rubbed  the  powder  into  the  whole 
length  of  the  yarn  until  he  had  blackened  every  hair's 
breadth  of  it. 

The  next  thing  he  did — as  true  as  I  sit  here,  as  true  as 
the  heaven  above  us  all — the  next  thing  he  did  was  to  car- 
ry the  free  end  of  his  long,  lean,  black,  frightful  slow-match 
to  the  lighted  candle  alongside  my  face.  He  tied  it  (the 
bloody-mindedvillain !)  in  several  folds  around  the  tallow 
dip,  about  a  third  of  the  distance  down,  measuring  from 
the  flame  of  the  wick  to  the  lip  of  the  candle-stick.  He 
did  that;  he  looked  to  see  that  my  lashings  were  safe,  and 
then  he  put  his  face  close  to  mine,  and  whispered  in  my 
ear:  "  Blow  up  with  the  brig!" 

He  was  on  deck  again  the  moment  after,  and  he  and  the 
two  others  shoved  the  hatch  on  over  me.  At  the  farthest 
end  from  where  I  lay  they  had  not  fitted  it  dowrrquite  true, 
and  I  saw  a  blink  of  daylight  glimmering  in  when  I  looked 
in  that  direction.  I  heard  the  sweeps  of  the  schooner  fall 
into  the  water — splash !  splash !  fainter,  as  they  swept  the 
vesel  out  into  the  dead  calm,  to  be  ready  for  the  splash  in 
the  offing.  Fainter  and  fainter,  splash,  splash,  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  or  more.  While  these  sounds  were  in  my 
ears,  my  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  candle.  It  had  been 
freshly  lit.  If  left  to  itself,  it  would  burn  for  between  six 
and  seven  hours.  The  slow-match  was  twisted  around  it 
about  a  third  of  the  way  down,  and  therefore  the  flame 
would  be  about  two  hours  reaching  it.  There  I  lay, 
gagged,  bound,  lashed  to  the  floor;  seeing  my  own  life 
burning  down  with  the  candle  by  my  side.  There  I  lay, 
alone  on  the  sea,  doomed  to  be  blown  to  atoms,  and  to  see 
that  doom  drawing  on,  nearer  and  near  with  every  fresh 
second  of  time,  through  nigh  on  two  hours  to  come;  pow- 
erless to  help  myself,  and  speechless  to  call  for  help  to 
others.  The  wonder  to  me  is  that  I  didn't  cheat  the  flame, 
the  slow-match,  and  the  powder,  and  die  of  the  horror  of 
my  situation  before  the  first  half-hour  was  out  in  the  hold 
of  the  brig. 

I  can't  exactly  say  how  long  I  kept  the  command  of  my 
senses  after  I  had  ceased  to  hear  the  splash  of  the  schoon- 
er's sweeps  in  the  water.  I  can  trace  back  everything  I  did 
and  everything  I  thought  up  to  a  certain  point;  but  once 
past  that  I  get  all  abroad,  and  lose  myselt  in  my  memory 
now,  much  as  I  lost  myself  in  my  own  feelings  at  the  time. 

The  moment  the  hatch  was  covered  over  me,  I  began, 
as  every  other  man  would  have  begun  in  my  place,  with  a 
frantic  effort  to  free  my  hands.  In  the  mad  panic  I  was  in, 
I  cut  my  flesh  with  my  lashings  as  if  they  had  been  knife- 
blades,  but  I  never  siirred  them.  There  was  less  chance 
still  of  freeing  my  legs,  or  of  tearing  myself  from  the  fast- 
enings that  held  me  to  the  floor.  I  gave  in  when  I  was  all 
but  suffocated  for  want  of  breath.  The  gag,  you  will 
please  to  remember,  was  a  terrible  enemy  to  me;  I  could 
only  breathe  freely  through  my  nose,  and  that  is  but  a 
poor  vent  when  a  man  is  straining  his  strength  as  far  as 
ever  it  will  go. 

I  gave  in  and  lay  quiet,  and  got  my  breath  again,  my 
eyes  glaring  and  straining  at  the  candle  all  the  time. 

While  I  was  staring  at  it,  the  notion  struck  me  of  trying 
to  blow  out  the  flame  by  pumping  a  long  breath  at  it  sud- 
denly through  my  nostrils.  It  was  too  high  above  me,  and 
too  far  away  from  me,  to  be  reached  in  that  fashion.  I 
tried,  and  tried,  and  tried;  and  then  I  gave  in  again,  and 
lay  quiet  again,  always  with  my  eyes  glaring  at  the  candle, 
and  the  candle  glaring  at  me.  The  splash  of  the  schooner's 
sweeps  was  very  faint  by  this  time.  I  could  only  just  hear 
them  in  the  morning  stillness.  Splash!  splash! — fainter 
and  fainter — splash !  splash ! 

Without  exactly  feeling  my  mind  going,  I  began  to  feel 
it  getting  queer  as  early  as  this.  The  snuff  of  the  candle 
was  growing  taller  and  taller,  and  the  length  of  tallow  be- 
tween the  name  and  the  slow-match,  which  was  the  length 
of  my  life,  was  getting  shorter  and  shorter.  I  calculated 
that  I  had  rather  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half  to  live. 

An  hour  and  a  half !  Was  there  a  chance  in  that  time 
of  a  boat  pulling  off  to  the  brig  from  the  shore?  Whether 
the  land  near  which  the  vessel  was  anchored  was  in  pos- 
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session  of  our  side,  or  in  possession  of  the  enemy's  side,  I 
made  out  that  they  must,  sooner  or  later,  send  to  hail  the 
brig  merely  because  she  was  a  stranger  in  those  parts.  The 
question  for  me  was,  how  soon?  The  sun  had  not  risen 
yet,  as  I  could  tell  by  looking  through  the  chink  in  the 
hatch.  There  was  no  coast  village  near  us,  as  we  all  knew 
before  the  brig  was  seized,  by  seeing  no  lights  on  the  shore. 
There  was  no  wind,  as  I  could  tell  by  listening,  to  bring 
any  strange  vessel  near.  If  I  had  six  hours  to  live,  there 
might  have  been  a  chance  for  me,  reckoning  from  sunrise 
to  noon.  But  with  an  hour  and  a  half,  which  had  dwin- 
dled to  an  hour  and  a  quarter  by  this  time — or,  in  other 
words,  with  the  earliness  of  the  morning,  the  uninhabited 
coast  and  the  dead  calm  all  against  me— there  was  not  the 
ghost  of  a  chance.  As  I  felt  that,  I  had  another  struggle 
— the  last — with  my  bonds,  and  only  cut  myself  the  deeper 
for  my  pains. 

I  gave  in  once  more,  and  lay  quiet,  and  listened  for  the 
splash  of  the  sweeps. 

Gone !  Not  a  sound  could  I  hear  but  the  blowing  of  a 
fish  now  and  then  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  the  creak 
of  the  brig's  crazy  old  spars,  as  she  rolled  gently  trom  side 
to  side  with  the  little  swell  there  was  on  the  quiet  water. 

An  hour  and  a  quarter.  The  wick  grew  terribly  small  as 
the  quarter  slipped  away,  and  the  charred  top  of  it  began 
to  thicken  and  spread  out  mushroom  shape.  It  would  fall 
off  soon.  Would  it  fall  off  red-hot,  and  would  the  swing 
of  the  brig  cant  it  over  the  side  of  the  candle,  and  let  it 
down  on  the  slow-match  ?  If  it  would,  I  had  about  ten 
minutes  to  live  instead  of  an  hour. 

This  discovery  set  my  mind  for  a  minute  on  a  new  tack 
altogether.  I  began  to  ponder  with  myself  what  sort  of  a 
death  blowing  up  might  be.  Painful?  Well,  it  would  be, 
surely,  too  sudden  for  that.  Perhaps  just  one  crash  inside 
me,  or  outside  me,  or  both,  and  nothing  more !  Perhaps 
not  even  a  crash;  that,  and  death,  and  the  scattering  of 
this  living  body  of  mine  into  millions  of  fiery  sparks,  might 
all  happen  in  the  same  instant !  I  couldn't  make  it  out;  I 
couldn  t  settle  how  it  would  be.  The  minute  of  calmness 
in  my  mind  left  it  before  I  had  half  done  thinking,  and  I 
got  all  abroad  again. 

When  I  came  back  to  my  thoughts,  or  when  they  came 
back  to  me  (I  can't  say  which),  the  wick  was  awfully  tall, 
the  flame  was  burning  with  a  smoke  above  it,  the  charred 
top  was  broad  and  red,  and  heavily  spreading  out  to  its  fall. 

My  despair  and  horror  at  seeing  it  took  me  in  a  new 
way,  which  was  good  and  right,  at  any  rate,  for  my  poor 
soul.  I  tried  to  pray— in  my  own  heart,  you  will  under- 
stand, for  the  gag  put  all  lip-praying  out  of  my  power.  I 
tried,  but  the  candle  seemed  to  burn  it  up  in  me.  I  strug- 
gled hard  to  force  my  eyes  from  the  slow,  murdering  flame, 
and  to  look  up  through  the  chink  in  the  hatch  at  the 
blessed  daylight.  I  tried  once,  tried  twice,  and  gave  it  up. 
I  next  tried  only  to  shut  my  eyes,  and  keep  them  shut — 
once — twice — and  the  second  time  I  did  it.  "  God  bless 
old  mother,  and  sister  Lizzie;  God  keep  them  both,  and 
forgive  me."  That  was  all  I  had  time  to  say,  in  my  own 
heart,  before  my  eyes  opened  again,  in  spite  of  me,  and 
the  flame  of  the  candle  flew  into  them,  and  burned  up  the 
rest  of  my  thoughts  in  an  instant. 

I  couldn't  hear  the  fish  blowing  now;  I  couldn't  hear 
the  creak  of  the  spars;  I  couldn't  think;  I  couldn't  feel 
the  sweat  of  my  own  death-agony  on  my  face.  I  could 
only  look  at  the  heavy,  charred  top  of  the  wick.  It 
swelled,  tottered,  bent  over  to  one  side,  dropped — red-hot 
at  the  moment  of  its  fall — black  and  harmless  even  before 
the  swing  of  the  brig  had  canted  it  over  into  the  bottom  of 
the  candlestick. 

I  caught  myself  laughing.  Yes,  laughing  at  the  safe  fall 
of  the  bit  of  wick!  But  for  the  gag  I  should  have 
screamed  with  laughing.  As  it  was,  I  shook  with  it  inside 
me — shook  till  the  blood  was  in  my  head,  and  I  was  all 
but  suffocated  for  want  of  breath.  I  had  just  sense  enough 
left  to  feel  that  my  own  horrid  laughter  at  that  awful  mo- 
ment was  a  sign  of  my  brain  going  at  last.  I  had  just  sense 
enough  left  to  make  another  struggle  before  my  mind 
broke  loose,  like  a  frightened  horse,  and  ran  away  with  me. 

One  comforting  look  at  the  blink  of  daylight  through  the 
hatch  was  what  1  tried  for  once  more.  The  fight  to'  force 
my  eyes  from  the  candle  and  to  get  one  look  at  the  day- 
light was  the  hardest  I  had  had  yet;  and  I  lost  the  fight. 
The  flame  had  got  hold  of  my  eyes  as  fast  as  the  lashings 
had  hold  of  my  hands.  1  couldn't  look  away  from  it.  I 
couldn't  even  shut  my  eyes,  when  I  tried  that  next  for  the 
second  time.  There  was  the  wick  growing  tall  once  more. 
There  was  the  space  of  unburned  candle  between  the  light 
and  the  slow-match  shortened  to  an  inch  or  less. 

How  much  life  did  that  inch  leave  me?  Three-quarters 
of  an  hour?  Half  an  hour?  Fifty  minutes?  Twenty  min- 
utes? Steady!  An  inch  of  tallow-candle  would  burn  lon- 
ger than  twenty  minutes.  An  inch  of  tallow !  The  notion 
of  a  man's  body  and  soul  being  kept  together  by  an  inch  of 
tallow !  Wonderful !  Why,  the  greatest  king  that  sits  on  a 
throne  can't  keep  a  man's  body  and  soul  together,  and 
here's  an  inch  of  tallow  that  can  do  what  the  king  can't ! 
There's  something  to  tell  mother  when  I  get  home  which 
will  surprise  her  more  than  all  the  rest  of  my  voyages  put 
together.  I  laughed  inwardly  again  at  the  thought  of  that, 
and  shook,  and  swelled,  and  suffocated  myself,  until  the 
light  of  the  candle  leaped  in  through  my  eyes  and  licked 
up  the  laughter  and  burned  it  out  of  me,  and  made  me  all 
empty,  and  cold,  and  quiet  once  more. 

Mother  and  Lizzie !  I  don't  know  when  they  came  back, 
but  they  did  come  back— not,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  into  my 
mind  this  time,  but  right  down  bodily  before  me  in  the 
hold  of  the  brig. 

Yes,  sure  enough,  there  was  Lizzie,  just  as  light-hearted 
as  usual,  laughing  at  me.  Laughing?  Well,  why  not? 
Who  is  to  blame  Lizzie  for  thinking  I  m  lying  on  my  back 
drunk,  in  the  cellar,  with  all  the  beer-barrels  around  me? 
Steady!  she's  crying  now— spinning  round  and  round  in  a 
fiery  mist,  wringing  her  hands,  screeching  out  for  help — 
fainter  and  fainter,  like  the  splash  of  the  schooner's  sweeps. 
Gone! — burned  up  in  the  fiery  mist.  Mist?  Lire?  No; 
neither  one  nor  the  other.  It's  mother  makes  the  light — 
mother  knitting  with  ten  flaming  points  at  the  ends  of  her 
fingers  and  thumbs,  and  slow-matches  hanging  in  bunches 
all  around  her  face  instead  of  her  own  gray  hair.  Mother 
in  her  old  arm-chair,  and  the  pilot's  long,  skinny  hands 


hanging  over  the  back  of  the  chair,  dripping  with  gun- 
powder. No!  No  gun-powder,  no  chair,  no  mother — 
nothing  but  the  pilot's  face,  shining  red-hot,  like  a  sun,  in 
the  fiery  mist;  turning  upside  down  in  the  fiery  mist;  run- 
ning backward  and  forward  along  the  slow-match  in  the 
fiery  mist;  spinning  millions  of  miles  in  a  minute  in  the 
fiery  mist — spinning  itself  smaller  and  smaller  into  one  tiny 
point,  and  that  point  darting  on  a  sudden  straight  into  my 
head,  and  then  all  fire  and  all  mist — no  hearing,  no  seeing, 
no  thinking,  no  feeling — the  brig,  the  sea,  my  own  self,  the 
whole  world,  all  gone  together! 

After  what  I've  just  told  you,  I  know  nothing  and  re- 
member nothing,  till  I  woke  up  (as  it  seemed  to  me)  in  a 
comfortable  bed,  with  two  rough-and-ready  men,  like  my- 
self, sitting  on  each  side  of  my  pillow,  and  a  gentleman 
standing  watching  me  at  the  foot  ot  the  bed.  It  was  about 
seven  in  the  morning.  My  sleep  (or  what  seemed  like  my 
sleep  to  me)  had  lasted  better  than  eight  months.  I  was 
among  my  own  countrymen  in  the  island  of  Trinidad 
— the  men  at  each  side  of  my  pillow  were  my  keepers,  turn 
and  turn  about — and  the  gentleman  standing  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed  was  the  doctor.'  What  I  said  and  did  in  those 
eight  months,  I  never  have  known,  and  never  shall.  I 
woke  out  of  it  as  if  it  had  been  one  long  sleep — that's  all  I 
know. 

It  was  another  two  months  or  more  before  the  doctor 
thought  it  safe  to  answer  the  questions  I  asked  him. 

The  brig  had  been  anchored,  just  as  I  had  supposed,  off 
a  part  of  the  coast  which  was  lonely  enough  to  make  the 
Spaniards  pretty  sure  of  no  interruption,  so  long  as  they 
managed  their  murderous  work  quietly,  under  cover  of 
night. 

My  life  had  not  been  saved  from  the  shore,  but  from  the 
sea.  An  American  vessel,  becalmed  in  the  offing,  had 
made  out  the  brig  as  the  sun  rose;  and  the  captain  having 
his  time  on  his  hands  in  consequence  of  the  calm,  and  see- 
ing a  vessel  anchored  where  no  vessel  had  any  reason  to 
be,  had  manned  one  of  his  boats,  and  sent  his  mate  with 
it,  to  look  a  little  closer  into  the  matter,  and  bring  back  a 
report  of  what  he  saw. 

What  he  saw,  when  he  and  his  men  found  the  brig  de- 
serted and  boarded  her,  was  a  gleam  of  candle-light  through 
the  chink  in  the  hachway .  The  flame  was  within  a  thread's 
breadth  of  the  slow-match  when  he  lowered  himself  into 
the  hold;  and  if  he  had  not  had  the  sense  and  coolness  to 
cut  the  match  in  two  with  his  knife  before  he  touched  the 
candle,  he  and  his  men  would  have  been  blown  up  with 
the  brig  as  well  as  me.  The  match  caught,  and  turned 
into  sputtering  red  fire,  in  the  very  act  of  putting  the  can- 
dle out;  and  if  the  communication  with  the  powder  bar- 
rel had  not  been  cut  off,  the  Lord  only  knows  what  might 
have  happened. 

What  became  of  the  Spanish  schooner  and  the  pilot,  I 
have  never  heard  from  that  day  to  this. 

As  for  the  brig,  the  Yankees  took  her,  as  they 'took  me, 
to  Trinidad,  and  claimed  their  salvage,  and  got  it,  I  hope, 
for  their  own  sakes.  I  was  landed  just  in  the  same  state 
as  when  they  rescued  me  from  the  brig — that  is  to  say, 
clean  out  of  my  senses.  But  please  to  remember,  it  was  a 
long  time  ago;  and,  take  my  word  for  it,  I  was  discharged 
cured,  as  I  have  told  you.  Bless  your  hearts,  I'm  all  right 
now,  as  you  may  see.  I'm  a  little  shaken  by  telling  the 
story,  as  is  only  natural — a  little  shaken,  my  good  friends, 
that's  all. 

"  Sealing-wax,"  a  stationer  said  to  a  New  York  reporter, 
"  is  quietly  resuming  its  place  for  the  sealing  of  letters. 
The  use  of  gum  in  the  place  of  sealing-wax  was  a  seductive 
appeal  to  trie  laziness  of  persons,  who  eagerly  adopted  that 
method  because  it  was  quick  and  handy.  It  is  much  eas- 
ier to  run  your  tongue  along  the  flap  of  an  envelope  and 
press  the  surfaces  together  than  it  is  to  heat  the  wax  and 
close  the  letter  effectively.  But  it  has  now  come  to  be 
slowly  appreciated  that  a  letter  easily  sealed  is  nearly  as 
easily  opened.  It  only  requires  a  little  dampness  to  open 
any  letter  sealed  with  gum,  and  it  may  be  done  so  skill- 
fully that  it  baffles  detection.  It  is  about  as  much  protec- 
tion now  to  put  a  letter  in  a  gum-sealed  envolope  as  to  put 
the  contents  on  a  postal-card.  Sealing-wax  is  a  protection 
against  the  prying  curiosity  of  persons  not  dishonest  enough 
to  steal  your  letter  out  and  out,  yet  willing  to  possess  them- 
selves of  your  secrets  by  peering  into  your  letters  after 
steaming  open  a  gum-sealed  flap.  A  pretty  feature  of  the 
use  of  sealing-wax  is  the  opportunity  to  use  seals.  Seal 
rings  are  plenty  enough,  and,  if  you  have  not  a  seal  ring, 
you  may  use  a  coin  or  a  bangle,  or  any  roilgh  surface,  the 
breaking  of  which  might  be  an  indication  that  a  letter  had 
been  tampered  with.  The  express  companies  will  not  re- 
ceive a  valuable  package  for  transmission  unless  it  is  care- 
fully sealed.  Seal  your  letters  by  all  means  with  sealing- 
wax  if  you  wish  to  keep  their  contents  free  from  inspec- 
tion." 

It  is  quite  true,  writes  Mr.  William  Black,  in  a  private 
letter,  that  "  Mistress  Judith  Shakespeare"  has  proved  to 
be  a  very  troublesome  young  woman,  but  it  is  happily  not 
true  that  the  careful  and  difficult  work  which  the  writing 
of  this  novel  has  involved  has  put  Mr.  Black  in  so  deplora- 
ble a  condition  as  a  recent  cable  dispatch  suggested.  Mr. 
Black,  and  Mr.  Abbey  with  him,  took  refuge  for  a  short 
season  of  salmon-fishing  in  the  remote  wilds  of  Sutherland- 
shire,  whence  they  have  returned  in  good  health  and  spir- 
its. Mr.  Black  expects  to  finish  "Judith  Shakespeare," 
now  running  in  Harper's  Magazine,  before  returning  to 
North  Scotland  the  latter  part  of  March,  and  Mr.  Abbey 
is  hard  at  work  again  on  the  illustrations. 


A  man  in  Lexington  made  a  wager  that  he  could  name 
one  hundred  women  in  that  town  each  of  whom  is  prettier 
than  Mrs.  Langtry.  He  wrote  out  the  list,  and  took  it  to 
the  editor  of  a  newspaper  there.  The  editor  said  that  if 
he  published  it  his  hide  would  be  literally  riddled  with 
bullet-holes.  "  Why,"  said  the  other,  "  every  word  of  de- 
scription appended  to  each  name  is  highly  respectful  and 
complimentary."  "  You  misunderstand  me,"  said  the 
editor;  "  it's  on  account  of  the  names  not  mentioned  at 
all  that  I  would  be  murdered  if  I  printed  your  list." 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

"  Why,"  asked  one  member  of  a  club  of  another,  "  is 
there  so  much  declamation  about  the  cowardice  of  com- 
mitting suicide  in  a  country  where  a  duelist  is  considered 
a  hero,  merely  because  he  faced  death  ? "  "  Oh,  you  see," 
replied  the  other,  "  a  man  who  commits  suicide  always  has 
the  choice  of  weapons ! " 

The  great  composer,  Felix  Mendelssohn,  who  died  in 
1848,  was  the  grandson  of  the  celebrated  philosopher, 
Moses  Mendelssohn.  His  father,  a  Berlin  banker,  who 
came  in  between  these  two  famous  personages,  used  to 
say,  "  I  should  like  to  know  who  I  am.  When  I  was 
young  they  used  to  call  me  the  son  of  Moses  Mendelssohn, 
and  now  that  I  am  old  I'm  only  called  the  father  of  Felix 
Mendelssohn." 

A  Bangor  trader  ordered  a  ton  of  coal,  which  he  wished 
to  put  in  the  second  floor  of  his  store.  The  coal  was 
dumped  before  the  building,  and  the  merchant  went  into 
the  loft  and  put, up  a  target.  Going  out  doors  where  there 
were  fifteen  or  twenty  countrymen  loafing,  lie  said :  "  Boys, 
come  and  have  some  fun  throwing  coal  at  that  target." 
The  crowd  became  interested,  and  fired  away  at  the  mark 
until  all  the  coal  was  in  the  building.  What  did  the  mer- 
chant do?  Give  the  crowd  ice-cream?  Oh,  no;  but  he 
brought  water  to  wash  their  hands. 

In  France  surgeons  like  to  manufacture  little  pleasant- 
ries to  show  the  uncertainties  of  medicine,  and  the  doctors 
delight  in  doing  the  same  thing  for  surgery.  The  doctors 
are  now  telling  the  following:  The  victim  of  an  explosion 
was  pierced  through  and  through  by  an  iron  drill.  The 
surgeon  felt  his  pulse.  "  You  are  wounded,  sir,"  said  he; 
"  you  have  fever."  "  I  know  I'm  wounded,"  said  the  pa- 
tient; "I've  three  feet  of  iron  in  my  stomach."  "Do 
these  accidents  often  happen  in  your  family  ? "  "  Not 
very  often."  "  Have  you  ever  had  such  a  trouble  before?  " 
"  First  time  I  ever  had  it."  "  It  must  embarrass  you  to 
lie  upon  your  back."  "  Yes,  sir."  "  And  upon  your 
stomach."  "Very  much  so."  "  You  would  be  easier  on 
your  side."  "  Yes,  slightly."  "  Very  well.  You  have  a 
drill  through  your  body;  two  courses  are  open  to  you — 
leave  the  drill  where  it  is  and  die  of  inflammation,  or  ex- 
tract it  and  bleed  to  death.  Science  will  do  its  best,  but 
you  must  choose  for  yourself  and  take  the  responsibility  as 
to  your  life;  all  of  our  patients  do  that." 

Nestor  Roqueplan,  who  managed  the  Varieties  Theatre 
in  Paris  for  many  years,  had  an  original  method  of  deal- 
ing with  authors  who  kept  bringing  in  unsuitable  pieces  for 
him  to  examine.  He  would  give  the  bore  a  chair  and  in- 
vite him  to  read  the  play,  while  he  himself  retired  to  an 
alcove  separated  from  the  room  only  by  a  thin  curtain,  for, 
he  said,  complete  isolation  was  necessary  for  the  proper 
understanding  of  a  composition.  But  once  out  of  view, 
he  went  on  with  his  ordinary  work,  and  reappeared  only  at 
the  last  line  of  the  piece,  of  which  he  had  not  listened  to 
a  word,  praised  its  beauties,  regretted  that  it  was  "  really 
too  good  for  that  theatre — away  above  the  appreciation  of 
the  audience,"  and  bowed  the  visitor  out.  Manuscripts 
sent  to  him  he  never  even  looked  at,  but  returned  them 
with  the  same  comments,  with  any  other  that  might  occur 
at  the  moment.  One  young  author  sent  him  a  roll,  tied 
with  blue  ribbon,  which  Roqueplan  personally  handed 
back  some  weeks  later,  saying  he  had  read  it  carefully,  but 
the  dialogue  was  not  sufficiently  brisk  for  his  use.  Then 
the  author  untied  it,  and  lo!  every  page  was  blank!  The 
next  piece  he  offered  was  accepted. 
— ♦ — 

Talk  about  pretty  girls — but  she  was  a  wild  flower,  and 
no  mistake!  She  got  on  the  train  to  go  over  to  Meridian 
from  Vicksburg,  and  she  was  all  alone.  There  was  a  sort 
of  sidelong  movement  among  five  or  six  men,  but  a  drum- 
mer for  a  Philadelphia  saddlery  house  got  there  first.  He 
grabbed  up  his  grip,  and  walked  square  up  to  her  seat  and 
took  possession  of  half  of  it  without  asking  a  question, 
and  in  ten  minutes  he  seemed  to  be  perfectly  at  home. 
She  answered  his  questions  briefly,  and  he  had  the  hardest 
kind  of  work  to  keep  up  conversation,  and,  as  the  train 
approached  Jackson,  she  suddenly  said :  "  I  want  to  tele- 
graph papa  from  here.  Will  you  help  me?"  "Oh,  cer- 
tainly. I  have  a  blank  in  my  pocket.  Write  your  tele- 
gram and  I  will  run  into  the  office  with  it."  We  missed 
him  when  the  train  started,  but  by  and  by  he  was  found  in 
the  smoking-car,  his  hat  crushed  down,  and  his  nerves  all 
on  edge.  When  asked  what  had  happened,  he  drew  forth 
the  telegram  which  the  girl  had  requested  him  to  hand  in. 
It  read:  "  Bring  up  your  shot-gun  with  you  to  pop  over  a 
drummer  who  has  dreadfully  annoyed  me.  Shoot  to  kill ! " 
"  To  think,"  he  gasped,  "  that  one  so  fair  could  be  so 
murderous ! " 

The  Rev.  Mr.  C was  troubled  with  very  excitable 

nerves.  Being  an  incurable  old  bachelor,  perhaps  this 
was  not  so  surprising.  For  example,  he  could  not  sit  quiet 
and  see  a  cat's  back  stroked  the  wrong  way,  and  the  sight 
of  a  spider  disturbed  his  equanimity.  One  Sunday,  while 
absent  on  an  exchange,  he  heard  from  a  pew  near  the  pul- 
pit a  boy  snuffling,  as  if  he  were  troubled  with  a  severe 
cold  and  did  not  have  a  handkerchief.     His  brother  sat 

beside   him.      Mr.   C happened  to  know  the  boy's 

name.  He  bore  with  this  irritation  as  long  as  his  nerves 
would  permit,  but  it  became  so  aggravating  that  he  paused 
in  the  midst  of  a  hymn  which  he  was  reading,  and,  bend- 
ing over  the  pulpit,  said :  "  Johnny,  why  don't  you  use  your 
handkerchief?"  John,  abashed  by  this  unexpected  ad- 
dress, arid  by  the  fact  that  the  eyes  of  the  congregation 
were  fixed  upon  him,  stammered  out,  to  the  general 
amusement:  "  Please,  sir,  I  haven't  got  none."  "Then 
why  don't  you  borrow  your  brother's  ? "  resumed  the  min- 
ister. "  Because,  sir,  he  hasn't  got  any  either,"  pursued 
the  frightened  boy.  The  audience  was  convulsed.  "  Will 
some  charitably  disposed  person,"  remarked  the  clergy- 
man, in  a  solemn  tone,  "  provide  that  boy  wil  r  !ker- 
chief?  "    This  was  done,  and  the  services  proct 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


'  Bavardin's  "  Letter. 


Dear  Argonaut:  To  be  a  faithful  chronicler^of  "so- 
ciety" I  shall  have  to  swell  the  chorus  and  ring  out  the 
refrain  pervading  its  ranks  on  all  sides,  of  Opera,  Patti, 
Gerster,  and  Opera.  Nothing  else  has  been  thought  of, 
spoken  of,  or  done  this  past  week.  On  the  night  of  Patti's 
first  appearance,  the  house  fairly  swarmed  with  fashion. 
The  Hoods,  Crockers,  Dunphys,  and  Grants  had  re- 
tained their  boxes,  while  in  the  orchestra  and  parquet 
were  seated  the  Haggins,  Hagers,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Swift,  Mrs. 
Daniel  Cook,  Mrs.  Frank  Pixley,  the  Schmiedells,  Peters, 

A.  J.  Bowies,  F.  W.  Sharon,  Mrs.  Breckinridge,  Harry 
Tevis,  General  Barnes,  Webb  Howard,  Garretts,  Sanse- 
mans,  Gwins,  McMullins,  Henley  Smiths,  Savages, 
Kohlers,  Tevises,  Millses,  John  Perrys,  Eastlands,  Thos. 
Madden,  Floyds,  Con.  O'Connor,  Townes,  Goddeffroy, 
and  Wetherbees.  So  dense  was  the  crowd  in  the  aisles, 
the  whole  theatre  looked  like  a  vast  mass  of  human  beings 
packed  together  from  top  to  bottom.  On  Tuesday  night, 
when  Patti  made  her  second  appearance,  and  offered  the 
additional  attraction  of  Nicolini  in  the  "  Trovatore,"  so- 
ciety was  again  out  in  full  force,  and  seated  very  much  as 
on  the  "Traviata"  night.  I  think  on  this  occasion  Patti 
gave  more  general  satisfaction  than  before.  People,  at 
first,  seemed  to  expect  something  superhuman,  and  were 
just  a  trifle  put  out  to  find  it  a  woman,  but,  on  second 
hearing,  realized  what  that  woman's  voice  embodied.  I'm 
afraid  that  even  the  most  steadfast  pillars  of  the  church 
have  swayed  somewhat  from  perpendicular  during  this  sea- 
son of  opera  and  Lent.  What  is  positive  delight  to  some 
has  become  actual  dissipation  in  others;  and  pastors  are 
already  beginning  to  sermonize  about  it  to  their  wayward 
flocks.  Opera,  however,  has  not  been  the  sole  distraction 
of  society  people  this  past  week  of  Lent;  dinners  and  teas, 
card-parties  and  luncheons,  have  filled  in  the  time  most 
acceptably,  if  not  altogether  profitably.  Mrs.  Tevis's  din- 
ner was  very  elaborate  in  the  way  of  floral  decoration, 
tasteful  menu-cards,  and  bouquets;  Mrs.  Samuel  Mayer's 
lunch-party  also  showed  a  very  prettily  arranged  table;  in 
fact,  the  adornment  of  the  table  is  becoming  so  marked  a 
feature  of  entertainment  that  what  is  placed  on  it  to  be 
looked  at  is  quite  as  much  a  matter  of  moment  as  the 
viands  to  be  consumed.  Mrs.  Staples  treated  her  friends 
to  another  reading  from  her  "  log  '  of  Honolulu  travel,  on 
Thursday  evening,  when  a  large  company  was  present. 
After  the  reading,  refreshments  were  served,  and  the  party 
did  not  break  up  till  a  late  hour.  The  same  evening  the 
Lotus  Club  gave  one  of  their  dances,  and  on  Saturday, 
the  Pacific  Skaters  had  a  sort  of  full-dress  rehearsal  for  the 
invitation  affair  of  Wednesday  evening.  On  Saturday 
evening,  the  Lawn-tennis  Club  will  hold  a  reception,  and, 
after  the  game  is  ended,  dancing  will  be  in  order.  Sat- 
urday evening  has  also  been  chosen  for  the  grand  banquet 
given  by  the  Pacific  Club  to  celebrate  its  thirty-second  an- 
niversary. That  it  will  be  a  most  enjoyable  affair  goes 
without  saying,  as  the  club  contains  much  convivial  mate- 
rial. Although  each  member  is  allowed  but  one  invitation, 
a  very  large  attendance  is  a  sure  thing.  This  week  opera 
and  supper-parties  have  held  their  sway.  On  Monday 
evening  a  very  pleasant  reception  was  given  in  honor  of 
Colonel  C.  E.  Carr,  of  Illinois,  by  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Pixley. 
Tuesday,  Patti  in  "Trovatore."  Wednesday,  a  large 
opera-party,  and  supper  on  Nob  Hill  afterward.  Thursday, 
a  dinner-party  of  ten  young  people  on  Van  Ness  Avenue. 
And  so  it  goes.  Next  week  the  excitement  of  opera  will 
culminate.  We  are  told  that  "  blessings  brighten  as  they 
take  their  flight"  and,  if  this  holds  true,  the  rival  song- 
stresses will  shine  with  extraordinary  brilliancy  their  last 
week.  The  strong  hopes  indulged  in  that  we  should  see 
the  two  peerless  artistes  together  in  the  "  Huguenots  "  have 
been  dashed  by  the  intelligence  that  the  little  diva  will  not 
appear  on  the  same  stage  with  the  fair  Hungarian.  So  we 
must  e'en  be  content  with  what  we  get,  and  be  thankful. 
The  proposed  reception  to  Madame  Patti,  which  I  spoke 
of  as  being  mooted,  seems  to  remain  in  statu  quo;  but  a 
ball  has  been  arranged  by  the  Italian  residents  in  compli- 
ment to  their  giftea  compatriot,  and  will  be  given  on  the 
twenty-sixth  instant  at  Saratoga  Hall,  under  the  auspices 
of  Consul  Lambertenghi  and  the  Italian  Vice  Consul. 
Great  is  the  flutter  among  our  foreign  dames  as  to  toilets 
for  presentation  to  la  diva.  The  Benevolent  Britons  are 
making  every  effort  to  render  their  coming  concert  a  suc- 
cess, and,  judging  from  the  active  interest  taken  in  the  af- 
fair by  prominent  Britishers,  I  should  say  their  efforts  will 
be  rewarded.  Riding  and  walking-parties  still  continue  a 
favorite  pastime  with  the  young  people  in  the  dry  intervals 
of  weather.  I  hear  that  the  several  householders  along  the 
line  of  road  from  Belmont  to  Menlo  Park  have  arranged 
parties  of  guests  for  next  Saturday  to  spend  the  Sunday  in 
the  country,  as  on  that  day  Consul  Olarovsky  has  prom- 
ised to  convey  Patti  and  suite  on  a  tour  of  inspection  to 
the  different  places  in  that  neighborhood,  the  diva  to  go 
down  in  her  own  gorgeous  car,  which  will  be  a  sight  in  it- 
self. Rumor  is  very  busy  of  late  with  the  names  of  two 
well-known  families,  entwining  the  younger  members  there- 
of in  a  true  lovers'  knot  and  a  "  hoop  of  gold."  Easter- 
tide will  determine  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  story  or  no. 
Appearances  are  certainly  in  favor  of  yes.  The  sad  intel- 
ligence received  of  the  loss  of  Governor  Stanford's  only 
child  will  no  doubt  cause  a  postponement  indefinitely  of 
the  promised  musicale  at  the  adjoining  Nob  Hill  mansion 
in  April.  Much  sympathy  is  felt  for  the  bereaved  parents. 
Society  will  hail  with  pleasure  the  return  of  that  popular 
lady,  Mrs.  Hearst,  who  is  already  en  route  home.  Her 
beautiful  house  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  is  always  a  centre  of 
hospitality,  and  the  gay  world  may  safely  reckon  upon  its 
doors  being  reopened  after  Easter.  Bavardin. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
Among  the  arrivals  in  the  city  during  the  past  week,  on  account 
of  the  opera,  were  Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker,  accompanied  by  Miss  Flor- 
ence McKune  and  Miss  Minnie  Clark  from  Sacramento;  Mrs.  J. 

B.  Wright,  Mrs.  John  Arnold,  and  Miss  Jeannie  Lindley,  who 
came  down  Friday;  Mrs.  F.  R.  Dray,  and  Miss  Louise  Phelps. 
Mrs.  E.  Mackintosh,  of  Seattle,  who  has  been  spending  the  winter 
in  Santa  Clara,  arrived  Monday.     Mr,  and  Mrs.  Carroll  Cook,  of 

In    are  also  over  for  a  brief  period.    Albert  Gallatin  and 


wife,  Hon.  Frederick  Cox,  Major  Beck,  and  Major  John  Q.  Brown, 
returned  to  the  State  capital  Sunday  last.  A  number  of  Denver 
notables,  with  their  wives,  are  for  the  present  sojourning  at  the 
Palace :  General  Woodbury  (formerly  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Denver  Times)  and  wife,  Mr.  D.  H.  Moffitt  (President  of  the  First 
National  Bank)  and  wife,  Judge  Hallett  (of  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Colorado)  and  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Spanger,  and 
Mr.  Courier.  Mrs.  George  Hearst  is  expected  home  the  first  in- 
stant, having  left  New  York  for  St.  Louis,  where  she  will  remain 
several  days  en  route.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  Ashe  will  not  return 
home  until  fall.  Mrs.  Rathbone  is  still  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Ath- 
erton,  pending  her  husband's  absence.  Mrs.  Alvarado  is  visiting 
her  father,  James  R.  Bolton,  2201  Jones  Street,  during  Mr.  Alva- 
rado's  trip  to  Mexico.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Green  and  daughters,  Mrs. 
Sydney  Peddar  and  Miss  Amy  Green,  will  return  with  Mr.  Peddar 
in  April  to  their  London  residence.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Fow- 
ler are  traveling  in  the  East  on  their  wedding  tour.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  H.  Pease  have  left  the  Palace  and  gone  to  housekeepin  »  on 
Jackson  Street.  Judge  W.  Turner,  of  Modesto,  and  Hon.  D.  S. 
Terry  and  wife,  are  in  town  at  the  Rassette  House.  Commodore 
Russell,  accompanied  by  Commander  Glass,  Paymaster  Fulton, 
Paymaster  Redheld,  Chief- Engineer  Kutz,  Civil  Engineer  Walcott, 
Major  Collier,  and  Lieutenant  Barnett,  of  Mare  Island,  came  down 
to  San  Francisco  Saturday  last;  they  received  much  attention  so- 
cially as  well  as  officially.  Mrs.  Thomas  Buckingham  is  already 
occupying  her  country  place  at  Clear  Lake,  making  it  her  heaci- 
quarters  for  the  summer.  Mrs.  James  Anthony,  widow  of  the  for- 
mer editor  of  the  Sacramento  Union,  will  summer  at  Haywards. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Cohen,  of  Alameda,  were  the  guests  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  T.  Ellard  Beans,  of  San  Jose,  last  week,  whose  elegant 
home  during  their  visit  was  open  to  a  large  number  of  invited 
guests  Thursday  last,  on  the  occasion  of  Miss  Coleman's  visit  to 
Miss  Mamie  Beans.  Very  many  from  Oakland  and  Alameda,  as 
well  as  from  this  city,  assisted,  among  whom  were  the  Brays,  the 
Tevises,  Dargies,  Cohens,  Simpsons,  Rylands,  Pierces,  and  others. 
Accompanying  Judge  and  Mrs.  Ferry  to  Seattle,  the  eleventh  in- 
stant, were  Mrs.  J.  M.  Pearlman  and  son,  and  Miss  Hope  Pearl- 
man.  Major  Jones  and  wife,  of  Chico,  and  Judge  and  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Bliss,  of  Marysville,  who  have  been  visiting  Sacramento,  returned 
here.  Major  W.  E.  McCreary  left  last  Monday  for  a  visit  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  State.  Mrs.  Judge  Sturgis,  of  Folsom,  has  re- 
turned home.  Mrs.  William  Ward  has  postponed  her  Hawaiian 
trip;  and  will  instead  start  early  for  a  sojourn  at  Napa  Soda 
Springs,  where  in  all  probability  she  will  remain  a  greater  portion 
or  the  summer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Grant  have  postponed  their 
visit  to  California  until  June,  having  just  returned  to  New  York 
from  Florida.  Arriving  from  the  East  Wednesday  were  Mrs.  ex- 
Governor  Pacheco  and  Miss  Mabel  Pacheco,  Mrs.  O.  L.  Shafter, 
the  Misses  Shafter,  Miss  Grace  Eldridge,  and  Miss  F.  A.  Barnard 
and  maid.  Rear-Admiral  Hughes  is  among  the  Thursday's  arri- 
vals at  the  Palace.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Crocker  and  C.  H.  Crock- 
er were  on  the  fifteenth  instant  registered  at  the  Gilsey  House,  New 
York;  the  Misses  Shafter,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Reed,  of  Oakland,  at  the 
Westminster;  A.  Page,  Mrs.  Fairfax,  and  Mrs.  Leary,  at  the  New 
York  Hotel;  J.  CahiTl  and  J.  P.  Webster,  at  the  Union  Square;  A. 
R.  Derby,  Miss  Derby,  and  Miss  Simpson,  of  Oakland,  at  the  Ho- 
te'  Dam.  Madame  de  Bodisco,  when  last  heard  from,  was  pass- 
ing a  month  or  two  in  Sicily.  To-night's  dinner  at  the  Pacific 
Club,  corner  Dupont  and  Post  streets,  commemorating  its  thirty- 
second  anniversary,  promises  to  be  a  most  brilliant  affair.  On 
Wednesday  night  the  Pacific  Skating  Club,  an  organization  which 
numbers  a  hundred  members,  gave  an  entertainment.  Music  ac- 
companied the  skating,  after  which  a  promenade  concert  and  danc- 
ing concluded  the  festivities.  Among  those  present  were  the 
Misses  Rising,  Durbrow,  Bradley,  Bliss,  Peters,  Schmieden  and 
Paige,  and  Messrs.  Greenway,  Wilson,  Crocker,  Paige,  Leonard, 
Monteagle,  Wines,  and  Church.  The  members  of  the  Lawn-ten- 
nis Club  still  meet  at  their  rooms  for  practice.  Although  the  at- 
tendance of  Saturday  last  was  unusually  small,  their  meeting  this 
evening  promises  to  be  a  more  considerable  affair,  as  many  invita- 
tions have  been  extended  to  their  friends  from  the  members,  the 
most  prominent  being  the  Misses  Shreve,  Paige,  Patterson,  Bliss, 
Miller,  and  Nelson;  also  the  Messrs.  Peterson,  Shreve,  Paige, 
Johnson,  and  Monteagle.  Noticeable  among  the  many  driving  and 
riding  parties  the  delightful  weather  of  Saturday  attracted  to  the 
beach  was  the  equestrian  party  made  up  in  compliment  to  Miss 
Minnie  Carroll,  of  Sacramento,  by  Miss  Ivers,  whose  guest  she 
has  been.  Among  those  participating  were  Mrs.  Ben  Holliday, 
Miss  Grace  Bradley,  Messrs.  Henry  Crocker,  Frederick  Johnson, 
Edward  Carroll,  and  J.  D.  Grant.  Accompanying  them  in  a  car- 
riage driven  by  William  Crocker  were  Miss  Flora  Carroll,  Miss 
Deming,  and  Frank  Carolan.  An  attention  accorded  to  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Carroll,  of  Sacramento,  who  has  been  the  guest  in  town  of 
Mrs.  Edward  Cadwallader,  on  Sutter  Street,  was  the  lunch  party 
given  her  by  Mrs.  Samuel  Mayer,  on  Friday,  who  asked  to  meet 
her  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Mrs.  Lucy  Arnold,  Mrs.  Henry  Wether- 
bee,  he  Misses  Flora  and  Minnie  Carroll,  and  Mrs.  Judge  Cad- 
wallader. The  Lotus  Club  party  at  B'nai  B'rith  Hall,  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  was  surprisingly  well  attended,  many  repairing  thither 
aft  r  the  opera.  The  Lotus  Yacht  Club,  of  recent  organization, 
will  make  their  initial  trip  the  latter  part  of  next  month.  The  new 
yacht  of  E.  L.  Stone,  in  process  01  completion,  has  been  char- 
tered for  the  next  six  months.  A  dinner  and  hop  at  Saucelito 
will  conclude  the  monthly  sail,  ladies" being  included  among  the 

fuests.  The  principal  managers  are  J.  W.  Pew,  Oliver  Eldridge, 
Ienry  T.  Gibbs,  W.  H.  Fowler,  and  C.  P.  Farnfield.  Judge 
Boal',  Messrs.  J.  D.  Redding,  George  Lette,  Harry  Brady,  Dan 
O'Connell,  Charles  Tosselyn,  and  Robert  Roy  constituted  the  party 
of  gentlemen  who 'were  entertained  Thursday  last  by  Colonel 
Hawes  at  dinner,  Mrs.  Hawes  and  Miss  Allie  doing  the  honors  of 
the  occasion.  After  the  opera,  a  number  of  friends  joined  the  din- 
ner guests,  and  a  most  enjoyable  evening  was  spent.  A  party  was 
given  the  same  evening  by  Mrs.  William  F.  Goad  at  her  residence, 
corner  of  Gough  and  Washington  streets.  It  was  determined  to 
adjourn  the  reception  of  the  Anonymous  Club  until  October  next, 
at  the  last  meeting  Thursday.  The  informal  dinner  given  Wednes- 
day last  by  Colonel  Zacharoff,  in  his  apartments  at  the  Palace,  was 
a  most  thoroughly  enjoyable  affair,  the  floral  decorations  and 
menu  combining  to  render  it  a  banquet  worthy  the  distinguished 
guests,  Madame  Adelina  Patti,  Signor  Nicolini,  Signor  Arditi, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Mapleson,  Signor  Franchi,  Signor  Speranza, 
Major-General  Walter  Turn  bull,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de 
Young.  The  party  of  the  evening  previous,  at  Mrs.  Daniel  Tur- 
ner's, at  which  her  daughters,  the  Misses  Minnie  and  Rosina,  as- 
sisted in  receiving  her  guests,  and  the  dinner  given  by  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Tevis,  at  which  twenty  guests  assisted,  were  the  principal  social 
events  of  the  past  week.  Of  the  out-of-town  entertainments,  in 
which  many  from  this  city  were  interested  and  participated,  was 
that  given  by  Judge  Hartson  at  his  elegant  residence  in  Napa.  It 
was  a  gathering  of  old-timers,  the  oldest  residents  of  Napa  being 
represented.  A  musical  and  literary  programme  preceded  supper, 
the  decorations  for  which  were  most  appropriately  designed — a 
bed  of  pansies  shadowed  by  a  floral  ship.  Of  the  weddings  of  the 
week,  that  of  Miss  Marie  E.  Chapin,  of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Philip 
L.  Crovat,  of  Tucson,  Arizona,  was  solemnized  at  Grace  Cathe- 
dral Thursday  last  by  the  new  pastor,  Rev.  E.  C.  Foute.  The 
affair  was  intended  as  a  quiet  one,  owing  to  a  recent  loss  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  CrovatJ  though  the  guests  numbered  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  one  hundred  aad  twenty-five.  The  bride  was  attired  in 
her  traveling  dress,  a  combination  of  bronze  silk  and  brocaded 
satin,  relieved  by  a  pink  surah  bonnet.  The  bridesmaid,  Miss 
May  Norton,  was  similarly  attired  in  brown,  with  the  difference 
of  an  ecru  bonnet.  The  best  man  was  Mr.  Gus  P.  Jeghers.  The 
couple  left  immediately  for  Monterey,  returning  to  San  Francisco 
in  time  to  sail  on  the  Saturday's  steamer  for  Los  Angeles,  where 
they  will  remain  several  days,  before  their  final  return  home  to 
Tucson.  Among  the  guests  who  bid  the  happy  couple  "God 
speed,"  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wainwright,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  Main, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace,  Miss  Marion  Wallace,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Mal- 
loy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher,  Major  and  Mrs. 
McCreary.  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  P.  Holtz.  The  morning  of 
the  same  day,  J.  J.  Owens,  editor  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury,  and 


trustee  of  the  State  library,  was  married  to  Miss  Mamie  Patton, 
at  the  residence  of  George  Evans,  in  San  Jose,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  In- 
gram.  The  wedding  was  exceedingly  private.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  elegant  breakfast,  the  couple  left  for  San  Francisco,  re- 
maining until  Saturday,  when  they  left  for  the  Islands.  The  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Herbert  Wright  to  Miss  Isabelle  J.  Stewart,  the  5th, 
was  a  quiet,  though  noticeable  affair,  inasmuch  as  the  contracting 
parties  were  connected  with  the  leading  families  in  the  city;  the 
presents,  including  many  floral  pieces,  were  numerous  and  elegant. 
Among  the  engagements  are  those  of  Miss  Fannie  Hamilton, 
daughter  of  Judge  Hamilton,  of  Oakland,  to  Mr.  Edward  Hamil- 
ton, son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  that  of  J.  L.  Beck  to 
Miss  Shena  Ray,  daughter  of  Captain  W.  Ray,  of  this  city,  to  take 
place  in  May;  also  that  of  Miss  Fannie  Houstan,  daughter  of 
Major  Jas.  Houstan,  of  Visalia,  to  Mr.  P.  Chilson,  at  present  a 
resident  of  Arizona.  Thursday  afternoon  of  last  week  Madame 
Gerster  accompanied  Mrs.  Blake-Alverson  and  Miss  Marie  C. 
Hyde  in  a  drive  through  the  Park  to  the  ocean  beach.  She  ex- 
pressed herself  as  charmed  with  the  scenery. 


Thomas  Hill  has  just  completed  a  magnificent  study  of  "Bridal 
Veil  Fall  "  in  the  Yosemite  Valley,  which  is  now  on  exhibition  at 
Morris  &  Kennedy's.  The  management  of  light  and  shade  and 
the  boldness  of  design  and  coloring  are  especially  noticeable. 

Miss  Lucas  has  placed  in  the  same  gallery  her  charming  little 
picture  of  "Ah  Yeng,"  a  bright  little  Chinese  maiden,  atat.  4. 
The  quaint  head-dress  and  the  copper  and  vermillion  cheeks  are 
faithfully  portrayed. 

It  is  expected  that  Mr.  Alexander's  Munich  Church  Interior  will 
be  placed  on  exhibition  next  week. 

1  he  large  collection  of  engravings  and  etchings  which  Mr.  Roul- 
lier  has  placed  on  exhibition  at  Bancroft's  is  attracting  much  at- 
tention among  local  art  lovers — one  of  them,  who  is  already  the 
possessor  of  some  noted  gems,  having  made,  according  to  report,  a 
very  extensive  purchase.  The  etchings  are  exciting  especial  re- 
mark, and  when  it  is  stated  that  one  hundred  etchings  from  the 
studio  of  Seymour  Haden  alone  are  numbered  in  the  collection,  its 
importance  may  be  realized.  Of  foremost  importance  among  the 
Hadens  is  the  famous  "  Shere  Mill-pond,  Surrey,"  of  which  Hamer- 
ton  has  said:  "  It  has  been  equaled  by  only  one  other  etching,  and 
that  is  a  small  landscape  by  Claude."  In  "Shere  Mill-pond"  the 
artist  has  touched  neither  sky  nor  water,  and  yet  both  are  there,  so 
wonderful  is  his  genius.  One  of  the  first  proofs  of  "The  Aga- 
memnon lying  in  the  Thames,"  which  readers  of  "Etchers  and 
Etching"  will  remember,  is  also  here,  as  is,  too,  the  well-known 
"  Sunset  in  Tipperary."  As  Haden  leads  the  world  in  his  branch 
of  the  art,  so  does  Tissot,  of  Paris,  in  dry-point  etching.  There 
may  be  seen  a  great  variety  of  the  works  of  this  artist.  He  espe- 
cially delights  in  portraying  beautiful  women;  and  among  the  many 
may  he  mentioned  "  The  Elder  Sister,"  in  which  a  large-eyed  Hebe 
is  seated  on  the  steps  of  a  conservatory,  while  peeping  from  under  her 
arm  is  a  curly-haired  child  with  chubby  cheeks  and  plump  shoulders. 
"  A  Winter  Walk"  shows  a  tall,  stately  Parisian  beauty  in  snow- 
clad  garden.  "On  Board  the  Steamship  Calcutta "  displays  a 
bevy  of  beauties,  waving  their  hands  in  farewell  to  the  friends  they 
are  leaving.  The  great  Jean  Francois  Millet  is  also  well  represent- 
ed by  many  of  his  peasant  pictures,  such  as  "  La  Brouette,"  "The 
Diggers,"  "  The  Shepherdess,"  "The  Straw-cutter,"  and  others.- 
Befin-Dollet,  an  eminent  Parisian,  has  etched  numbers  of  Millet's 
oil-paintings,  all  of  which  are  here.  Flameng  and  Unger  have 
translated  the  old  masters,  and  their  best  work  is  in  this  collection, 
such  as  "  La  Lecon  d'Anatomie,"  after  Rembrandt,  "Le  Charla- 
tan," and  numerous  portraits  and  studies.  Waltner,  of  Paris, 
commands  enormous  sums  for  his  work.  In  the  translation  of 
Munkacsy's  "Christ  Before  Pilate,"  of  which  there  is  a  fine  proof 
in  this  collection,  he  received  twenty  thousand  dollars.  His 
"  Harmony  "  has  become  very  celebrated  in  Europe.  It  shows  a 
maiden  in  medieval  garb,  seated  at  a  towering  organ;  at  her  side 
a  lover,  with  the  face  of  Sir  Galahad;  in  the  background  the 
stained  window  of  the  minster  rising  in  stately  glory.  Of  the  Eng- 
lish etchers,  Whistler,  Joseph  Knight,  David  Law,  Birket  Foster, 
Samuel  Palmer,  Mitchell,  and  many  others  are  noticeable,  while 
a  host  of  French  artists  are  to  be  seen,  among  whom  are  Charles 
Jacques,  with  his  famous  "  Le  Soir"  and  "Le  Matin;"  Jacque- 
mart,  the  man  who  could  wield  the  etching  point  without  looking 
at  his  work,  so  wonderful  was  his  touch;  Martial,  whose  *' Can- 
calaises  "  we  noticed  last  week;  Roc' Bhion,  a  Normandy  noble- 
man, whose  etching  has  made  him  famous;  Appian,  so  much 
g raised  by  Hamerton;  Delanay,  with  numerous  landscapes; 
chemis,  whose  moonlight  and  twilight  effects  are  well  known; 
Daubigney,  the  painter  of  field  and  forest;  Detaille's  cavalry- 
men; Meryon,  another  of  Hamerton 's  favorites;  beside  Vey vas- 
sal, Breton;  De  Boissieu,  Weber,  and  others.  Casanova,  the  em- 
inent Spaniard,  and  Van  S'Gravsaude,  the  celebrated  Hollander, 
are  particularly  interesting.  Among  the  American  artists  of  note, 
there  are  many  etchings  by  Thomas  Moran,  Stephen  Parrish,  C. 
A.  Piatt,  Henry  Farrer,  Duvenyck,  Bellows,  Krussman,  Van  Al- 
ten,  and  Joseph  Pennel. 

Edward  Deakin,  who  returned  not'  long  ago  from  the  East,  has 
opened  his  studio  at  120  Sutter  Street,  and  is  busily  preparing  for 
the  spring  exhibition,  when  he  will  place  in  the  gallery  another 
magnificent  "  View  in  Westminster  Abbey";  a  dreamy  study  of 
"Notre  Dame,"  at  Paris;  a  splendid  "Scene  in  the  Wasatch 
Mountains,"  and  three  pictures  of  "Grapes,"  in  which  it  would 
seem  possible  to  pluck  the  fruit  from  the  canvas,  so  realistic  is  the 
work.  During  a  sojourn  in  Salt  Lake,  Mr.  Deakin  made  nearly  a 
hundred  sketches  in  oil  of  the  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake 
and  city,  all  of  which  he  has  with  him. 

Mr.  Straus  now  has  at  his  studio  a  fine  fruit  picture  called  "  The 
Basket  of  Peaches,"  which  is  one  of  the  best  bits  of  still-life  paint- 
ing he  has  done  in  a  long  time.  He  is  at  work  on  a  "  Market 
Scene  in  a  German  Town,  from  a  sketch  taken  some  time  ago, 
which  is  a  study  of  some  picturesque  old  buildings. 


As  a  number  of  comments  have  been  made  concerning  the  pres- 
ence of  various  guests  at  the  last  Cricket  Club  party,  the  follow- 
ing excerpt  from  last  Tuesday's  Chronicle  will  prove  of  interest: 
"  A  few  weeks -ago,  in  reporting  two  parties  occurring  on  the  same 
evening  in  the  Palace  ana  Grand  Hotels,  a  mechanical  mistake  oc- 
curred which  resulted  in  mixing  up  the  names  of  the  guests  at  the 
two  entertainments.  The  error  and  its  cause  were  so  obvious  that 
it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  make  a  correction.  It  appears, 
however,  that  several  of  the  ladies  who  were  present  at  the  party 
in  the  Grand  Hotel  were  greatly  annoyed  at  seeing  their  names  in- 
cluded  in  the  list  of  those  who  attended  the  Cricket  Club  hop  and 
think  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chronicle  to  explain  the  matter, 
lest  it  might  lead  to  social  complications,  owing  to  the  equivocal 
position  m  society  of  some  of  the  originators  of  the  Cricket  Club 
party." 

A  foreign  reviewer  points  out  that  it  has  been  the  fate  of 
the  pessimistic  philosopher  Schopenhauer  to  be  studied 
and  exalted  by  those  whom  he  had  bitterly  reviled.  For 
women  Schopenhauer  expressed  boundless  contempt.  The 
tone  of  modern  conversation  had,  he  maintained,  been 
hopelessly  lowered  by  the  free  admission  of  women  into 
society,  and  it  could  only  have  been  in  a  paroxysm  of  mad- 
ness that  men  had  given  to  the  "  short-legged,  narrow- 
shouldered  sex"  the  epithet  of  "  fair."  Yet  It  was  a  wom- 
an, Miss  Helen  Zimmern,  who  made  him  the  subject  of 
a  book,  and  another  woman,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ney,  who 
produced  the  best  portrait  of  him  in  clay.  He  abhorred 
Wagner's  music  and  Wagner's  principles;  yet  the  Wagner- 
ites  claim  that  there  exist  between  Wagner's  musical  sys- 
tem and  Schopenhauer's  philosophical  system  points  of 
analogy  sufficient  almost  to  constitute  an  identity. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    BROOKLYN    DIVORCE   MILL. 


"Flaneur's"  New  York  Gossip. 

A  fraudulent  divorce  mill  and  a  Japanese  wrestler  of  ex- 
traordinary strength  are  the  principal  topics  of  conversa- 
tion in  New  York  this  week. 

Of  course,  the  divorce  mill  is  located  in  Brooklyn. 
Things  of  that  sort  always  are.  New  York  occasionally 
has  murders,  scandals,  assaults,  and  desertions,  but  when 
it  comes  to  wholesale  sin  and  utterly  remorseless  wicked- 
ness, Brooklyn  easily  takes  its  place  at  the  head  of  the 
line.  The  prevalence  of  divorces  in  Brooklyn  has  long 
been  a  cause  of  remark.  A  great  many  people  claim  that 
unfortunate  persons  went  to  Brooklyn  to  get  divorces,  be- 
cause so  many  of  the  residents  there  have  been  divorced  at 
more  or  less  remote  periods  of  their  lives  that  the  atmos- 
phere has  a  congenial  and  friendly  influence.  People 
even  came  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  to  be  di- 
vorced in  Brooklyn,  and  if  a  man  and  his  wife  disagreed 
in  even  such  remote  villages  of  the  State  as  Pen  Yan  and 
Skeneateles,  their  first  impulse,  after  battling  each  other 
with  every  available  article  of  cutlery,  was  to  rush  down 
to  Brooklyn  to  get  a  divorce.  When  to  these  is  added  a 
large  quota  of  the  divorced  natives  of  Brooklyn — a  species 
of  human  being  entirely  distinct  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
— it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  separations  in  that  city  are 
unusually  numerous.  It  appears  now  that  most  of  these 
divorces  were  obtained  through  an  establishment  owned 
and  run  by  one  Monroe  Adams,  Attorney. 

This  gentleman  conceived  the  idea  some  years  ago  that, 
as  divorce  is  a  shallow  and  human  thing  at  best,  the  fact 
of  it  being  fraudulent  was  of  small  consequence.  He  has 
put  himself  on  record  as  believing  that  matches  are  made 
in  heaven,  and  that  if  a  man  put  away  his  wife,  or  a  wife 
get  away  from  her  husband,  the  laws  of  God  are  outraged. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  grandiloquent  decrees  of  a 
few  puny  human  law-makers  are  of  no  consequence.  Hav- 
ing sinned  against  heaven  by  parting  from  their  partners, 
it  is  a  matter  of  no  moment  whether  a  shallow  judge  or  a 
sharp  attorney  sins  against  the  papers.  Thereupon  Mr. 
Adams,  having  satisfied  his  alleged  conscience,  began  to 
develop  his  business.  He  advertised  extensively,  and fitted 
up  commodious  offices  near  the  City  Hall.  The  victims 
came  in  swarms.  Year  by  year  they  increased  in  number 
until  Mr.  Adams  had  all  he  could  possibly  attend  to.  They 
came  from  every  section  of  the  world.  Adams's  fame  as 
divorce  lawyer  spread,  and  his  wealth  increased. 

His  method  was  easy.  He  kept  a  lot  of  blanks  in  his 
office,  and  when  the  unfortunate  pair  visited  him,  he  took 
their  names,  collected  a  preliminary  fee,  proportionate  to 
the  wealth  of  the  applicants,  and  sent  them  away.  A  month 
later  they  came  again,  and  their  divorce  decrees  were 
delivered  to  them  on  payments  which  ranged  from  one 
hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars.  In  a  few  instances  he 
received  as  high  as  a  thousand  dollars,  for  what  he  called 
particularly  difficult  cases  to  manage.  To  procure  a  di- 
vorce, he  simply  forged  the  name  of  Judge  Piatt,  County 
Clerk  Law,  and  the  court  clerk.  The  name  of  the  oppo- 
sition lawyer,  who  was  a  part  of  Mr.  Adams's  mill,  and 
who  also  collected  his  fee  (turning  it  over  to  Mr.  Adams), 
appeared  in  the  papers.  Thus  divorces  were  procured 
literally  without  publicity,  for  nobody  knew  anything  about 
them  except  the  two  lawyers  and  their  clients. 

Now  that  the  whole  affair  has  blown  out,  the  papers  have 
taken  to  printing  long  lists  of  fraudulent  divorces  found  on 
record  in  Adams's  office.  Only  this  morning,  a  list  of 
nearly  a  column  appeared  in  the  papers.  There  were  about 
three  hundred  cases  unearthed  yesterday.     Many  of  these 

Eeople  have  re-married  since,  and  their  positions  have  thus 
ecome  equivocal,  not  to  say  mixed.  They  will  all  have 
to  be  re-divorced  and  re-married.  This  will  clog  the  wheels 
of  divorce  court  machinery,  and  delay  matters  so  that  it 
will  be  many  years  before  all  of  the  persons  fraudulently 
divorced  by  Monroe  Adams  can  be  legally  divorced  by  the 
courts.  The  existence  and  prosperity  of  this  scoundrel 
suggests  the  thought  that  he  is  not  alone  in  his  scheme.  If 
Monroe  Adams  can  run  a  fraudulent  divorce  court,  why 
can  not  other  men?  I  wonder  if  there  are  not  lawyers  in 
every  great  city  in  the  country  who  practice  such  decep- 
tions as  this?  They  are  almost  secure  from  detection,  and 
sure  of  a  fat  fee.  I  shall  be  much  mistaken  if  the  Catholic 
church  does  not  draw  a  strong  lesson  from  this  recent 
splurge  in  Brooklyn. 

Divorced  women  are  extraordinarily  prevalent  in  this 
section  of  the  country.  One  meets  them  everywhere.  For 
a  long  time  Connecticut  was  the  El  Dorado  of  unhappy 
wives.  A  residence  of  two  years  in  Connecticut  legally 
separates  any  woman  from  her  husband — provided,  of 
course,  her  husband  does  not  live  in  Connecticut.  Two 
people  can  live  forever  together  in  Connecticut  and  they 
will  be  one;  but  if  one  remains  out  of  the  State  and  the 
other  in  it  for  two  years,  they  become  two.  So  it  was  that 
a  great  many  women  went  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Sound 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  divorces  from  their  husbands. 
In  the  course  of  time,  however,  they  found  that  divorces 
could  be  procured  with  ease  and  cheapness.  And  so  they 
fell  into  the  clutches  of  Monroe  Adams  and  deserted  Con- 
necticut. 

The  wealthier  class  of  New  York  women,'  however,  when 
they  wish  to  leave  their  husbands,  go  to  Newport.  The 
city  by  the  sea  is  now  known  as  the  home  of  unhappy 
wives.  There  is  a  small  army  of  society  women  who  re- 
side there  pending  the  issue  of  their  divorce  decrees. 
Among  them  are  the  wives  of  such  men  as  Oliver  Perry 
Belmont  and  Henry  Turnbull  of  the  Union  Club.  They 
are  all  wealthy,  and  most  of  them  dress  as  widows.  They 
form  a  charming  circle  of  society,  but  are  strictly  proper 
and  exclude  bachelors  as  they  would  mice.  A  residence 
of  three  years  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  is  the  same  as 
that  of  two  years  in  Connecticut.  The  advantage  of  this 
sort  of  a  divorce,  which  is  after  all  little  more  than  a  legal 
separation,  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  publicity  Dy 
court  proceedings. 

The  Jap  wrestler  has  just  been  discovered.  He  came  to 
America  three  months  ago,  and  announced  that  he  would 
pull  down  a  house  when  he  got  here  just  to  show  the 
Americans  how  strong  he  was.    He  was  quite  sure  that 


there  was  no  wrestler  in  this  country  who  was  in  any  way 
qualified  to  compete  with  him.  His  backers  arranged  a 
match  with  Edwin  Bibby,  at  Irving  Hall.  Bibby  was 
the  champion  catch-as-catch-can  wrestler  of  the  world 
until  Joe  Acton  defeated  him.  When  the  Englishman  and 
the  Japanese  met  it  was  evident  that  Sorokichi  had  a  small 
opinion  of  his  opponent.  He  stamped  on  the  stage, 
waved  his  hands  in  derision,  and  gave  a  frightful  shriek, 
which  he  afterward  admitted  was  intended  to  terrify  his 
antagonist.  Then  the  two  men  came  together,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  Bibby  had  secured  a  back  lock  on  the  Japan- 
ese, rolled  him  over  his  head,  and  landed  him  on  his  back 
on  the  stage.  They  came  together  again,  and  the  Jap  was 
flopped  over  like  a  hot  griddle-cake.  That  ended  the  Jap. 
It  was  evident  to  every  man  in  the  room  that  the  Japanese 
was  the  stronger  man  of  the  two,  despite  his  defeat.  He 
was  thrown  simply  because  he  was  ignorant  of  the  English 
style  of  wrestling.  Twice  he  secured  advantageous  holds 
upon  Bibby,  and  each  time  he  turned  his  face  pleadingly 
toward  the  audience  with  an  expression  that  plainly  said 
that  now  he  had  got  it  he  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
He  was,  in  fact,  the  victim  of  his  own  ignorance  of  the 
English  rules.  When  he  got  through,  he  cried  with  mor- 
tification. 

A  return  match  was  made,  and  the  Japanese  tossed 
Bibby  around  the  stage  at  Clarendon  Hall  as  though  the 
Englishman  was  made  of  putty.  This  second  match  was 
made  according  to  Japanese  rules,  and  Sorokichi  had  his 
antagonist  completely  at  his  mercy.  According  to  the 
rules  of  Japan,  if  any  part  of  a  man,  except  his  feet,  touch 
the  stage  it  is  a  fall.  Sorokichi  amused  himself  by  stretch- 
ing Bibby  over  backward  and  then  yanking  him  violently 
on  his  belly  on  the  stage.  Bibby  is  a  perfectly  developed 
athlete  and  a  man  of  great  strength,  but  he  was  like  a 
child  in  the  hands  of  Sorokichi.  At  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond match  everybody  realized  that  the  wonderful  strength 
which  Sorokichi's  physical  development  indicated  was 
actually  there.  He  is  a  man  of  medium  stature,  but  of 
great  width  of  chest.  The  muscles  stand  out  all  over  him 
in  ridges,  like  boiled  potatoes,  and  they  move  up  and  down 
under  his  chocolate  skin  like  the  muscles  in  a  race-horse's 
leg. 

He  moves  with  the  stealthiness  of  a  panther  and  the 
quickness  of  a  cat.  Everybody  has  seen  a  cat  play  with  a 
mouse.  The  cat,  after  badgering  the  mouse,  will  lie  per- 
fectly still,  and  then  when  the  mouse  prepares  to  steal 
away,  he  will  suddenly  shoot  out  his  paw  and  draw  the 
mouse  back  again.  No  one  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  marvelous  quickness  with  which  the  cat  makes  this 
move.  It  is  done  so  quickly  that  the  eye  scarcely  follows 
it.  Every  movement  of  Sorokichi's  arm  instantly  suggests 
this  cat's  claw  to  the  spectator's  mind.  All  that  he  does 
is  accomplished  with  marvelous  quickness.  If  he  takes  a 
towel  from  the  table  near  which  he  is  sitting,  his  hand  will 
shoot  out  and  whisk  the  towel  toward  him  with  an  abrupt- 
ness and  rapidity  that  fairly  startle  one. 

A  great  many  stories  are  floating  around  town  concern- 
ing the  wonderful  strength  of  this  celestial.  Yesterday,  I 
met  Mr.  Billy  Harding,  the  well-known  sporting  man  and 
referee,  and,  after  a  chat  with  him  about  the  strength  of 
this  same  Japanese,  we  strolled  down  Chatham  Street  to 
visit  him.  He  lives  in  a  boarding  house  near  Baxter 
Street,  in  a  neighborhood  that  is  largely  given  over  to 
Chinamen,  Japanese,  and  Israelites.  It  reeks.  We 
entered  a  narrow  passage,  climbed  two  long  flights  of 
stairs,  and  knocked  at  a  dingy  door;  it  was  opened  by  a 
neat-looking  woman,  who  had  a  clean-cut  profile,  a  pretty 
figure,  and  eyes  that  were  slightly  almond-shaped.  One 
would  have  taken  her  for  an  Italian  rather  than  a  Japanese. 
Probably  she  was  a  cross  between  the  two.  Several 
solemn  children,  ranging  from  seven  to  four  years,  sat  in  a 
row  against  the  wall,  dressed  in  smock-frocks  and  slippers. 
A  gigantic  Japanese  lounged  by  the  window  smoking.  He 
rose  courteously  and  greeted  us. 

"  Matsadaa  Sorokichi,"  said  the  gigantic  Japanese,  bow- 
ing profoundly,  "  comports  himself  in  the  yard  below." 

Then  he  bowed  again,  and  resumed  his  seat.  The 
woman  gravely  held  the  door  open  for  us  to  pass  out,  and 
also  made  a  profound  obeisance.  This  is  an  agreeable  way 
for  people  to  act.  A  man  grows  taller  when  he  enters  a 
Japanese  circle.  Irishmen  and  Germans  never  consider 
one  half  so  distinguished  as  do  the  Japanese. 

However,  we  descended  to  the  yard,  a  dingy  little  court, 
by  the  way,  and  there  found  Sorokichi  lifting  a  beam  up 
and  down  over  his  head  for  exercise.  A  group  of  urchins 
watched  him  from  the  neighboring  fences  with  wide-eyed 
wonder.  He  dropped  his  Deam,  and  bounded  toward  us 
as  we  came  in.  He  was  extremely  friendly  and  good- 
natured.  After  a  chat,  during  which  we  understood  one 
word  out  of  every  five  that  the  Japanese  spoke,  he  showed 
us  the  now  renowned  door,  which  he  had  butted  with  his 
head  to  amuse  the  children.  To  illustrate  the  reason  of 
his  great  strength  in  butting,  he  stood  off  about  seven  feet 
from  a  little  woodshed  which  stood  there,  placed  both  feet 
together,  sprang  forward  on  his  left  foot,  then  dropped  on 
both  feet  again  a  little  in  advance,  and  shot  head  first  into 
the  woodshed. 

It  brought  my  heart  up  in  my  throat.  I  thought  the 
man  had  killed  himself,  but  he  sprang  up  in  the  air  on  the 
rebound,  and  waved  his  hands  cheerfully.  By  his  tactics 
he  gained  a  momentum  from  the  first  little  jumps  and  the 
strength  from  the  last  two-foot  plunge  forward.  He  split 
the  board  that  his  head  struck,  and  the  blow  resounded 
half  across  the  block.  He  explained  that  anybody  could 
become  an  expert  butter  by  practice.  It  is  a  favorite 
move  of  the  Japanese  in  their  street  fights,  and  he  had 
been  butting  as  long  as  he  could  remember.  In  Japan,  he 
usually  hung  a  board  from  a  rope  and  practiced,  at  it  every 
day.  He  said  it  never  set  his  head  aching,  or  in  any  way 
injured  the  scalp.       ./ 

As  we  left  the-pbCce,  two  truckmen  laboriously  dragged 
a  barrel  of  rice  weighing  threehundred  and  twenty  pounds 
into  the  passage-way.  Sorokichi  was  delighted  when  he 
saw  it.  He  motioned  to  us  to  wait  a  moment,  pushed  the 
truckmen  aside,  picked  up  the  barrel  by  the  rims  at  either 
end,  and  walked  up  two  pair  of  stairs  with  it  as  though  it 
weighed  less  than  twenty  pounds.  Then  the  truckmen 
and  we  adjourned  to  the  corner  and  talked  it  over. 

New  York,  March  12,  1884.  Flaneur. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Bill  Nye  on  the  History  of  G.  W. 

Many  years  ago,  near  the  head  of  the  great  Parent  of 
Waters,  there  lived  a  little  nut-brown  papoose  with  eyes 
like  black  beads  and  hair  like  the  tail  of  a  two-year-old 
colt.  His  name  was  George  W.  Sitting  Bull,  Heir  Appar- 
ently to  the  Royal  Succession  in  the  Sioux  Nation,  and 
Roast  Grasshopper-eater  Extraordinary  to  His  Nibbs,  Old 
Man  Sitting  Bull. 

George  W.  Sitting  Bull,  with  all  his  royalty,  pride,  pomp, 
and  circumstance,  was  not  proud.  He  did  not  vaunt  him- 
self, neither  was  he  puffed  up.  He  hunted  the  aromatic 
polecat  with  the  other  papooses  of  his  tribe,  and  at  night 
returned  hungry,  happy,  and  redolent  of  their  ferocious 
game. 

When  George  was  seven  years  of  age,  his  father  gave  him 
a  bright  new  tomahawk  that  had  never  been  used,  and  told 
him  to  wield  it  like  a  true  warrior,  and  never  to  tell  a  lie. 
George  was  greatly  pleased  with  his  beautiful  tomahawk, 
and  had  all  he  could  do  to  keep  from  hacking  something 
with  its  bright  new  blade.  He  remembered,  however,  that 
his  father  had  warned  him  to  take  care  of  it  and  not  to  use 
it  ignobly;  so  he  controlled  himself  and  obeyed. 

One  day  he  was  tempted  to  cut  some  kindling  with  it  for 
his  royal  mother;  but  he  remembered  that  it  would  be  un- 
worthy a  warrior  of  the  royal  wigwam  of  the  Bulls  to  cut 
kindling,  and  he  resisted. 

Toward  fall,  little  George  W.  Sitting  Bull  walked  over 
into  the  neighboring  agency,  with  his  glittering  tomahawk 
in  his  belt.  The  morning  was  magnificent,  and  the  airfull 
of  ozone.  He  was  very  fond  of  ozone,  and  frequently  went 
forth  in  the  crisp  air  to  gather  in  ozone  and  huckleberries. 

Near  the  huckleberry-patch  was  the  agency  potato-vine- 
yard, and  through  its  clustering  underbrush  George  could 
see  the  agent  bugging  potatoes.  George's  little  black  eyes 
gleamed  and  his  mouth  watered.  He  slid  through  the 
grass  on  the  pit  of  his  stomach  as  quietly  as  a  rattlesnake 
toward  the  potato-patch.  He  felt  at  his  b.lt  to  see  if  his 
tomahawk  was  still  there.  .  It  was. 

George  knew  the  agent  was  a  great  favorite  with  his 
father,  and  yet  he  felt  a  strong  desire  to  crawl  through  the 
fence  and  dedicate  the  tomahawk  while  the  agent  stooped 
over  his  task.  He  struggled  to  throw  off  the  spell,  but  it 
was  useless.  He  took  a  fresh  chew  of  tobacco,  hesitated 
a  moment  to  spit  on  his  hands,  then  he  clutched  the  weap- 
on, slid  noiselessly  through  the  brush  behind  the  agent, 
and  as  he  stooped  to  mash  the  never-dying  soul  out  of  a 
large  black-and-yellow  potato-bug,  George  jumped  upon 
him  like  a  panther,  and  clove  the  skull  of  the  white  man 
with  the  flashing  blade.  The  agent  fell  with  a  sickening 
thud  among  the  potato-vines,  his  new  chip  hat  beside  him, 
with  a  hole  chopped  in  it  where  George's  murderous 
weapon  had  sped. 

Hastily  abstracting  a  partially  used  plug  of  Climax  to- 
bacco and  a  pocket-book  from  the  agent's  clothing,  George 
Washington  Sitting  Bull,  with  his  gory  hatchet  at  his  belt, 
fled  into  the  forest  like  a  frightened  fawn. 

All  day  he  wandered  through  the  woods;  but  at  night  he 
resolved  to  go  to  his  father  and  meet  his  fate.  When 
he  came  to  the  royal  tepee,  old  man  Sit  called  the  lad  to 
him  and  said : 

"  I  know  what  you  have  done.  You  have  cut  down  my 
favorite  agent." 

"  Ah,  sir,"  said  George,  "  as  you  seem  to  have  the  bulge 
on  me,  and  know  all  about  it,  I  can  not  tell  a  lie.  He 
come  after  me  with  a  grub-hoe  to  take  my  life,  and  I.had 
to  do  it  in  self-defense." 

"  Bravely  done !"  said  the  aged  chieftain.  "I  hate  to 
lose  my  pet  Indian  agent,  it  is  true ;  but  I'd  rather  see  all 
the  Indian  agents  in  Christendom  hacked  up  till  their  skins 
wouldn't  hold  their  honest  convictions  than  that  my  little 
George  should  tell  a  clumsy  and  improbable  falsehood." 
— Puck. 

"  You  want  to  watch  out  for  alligators  very  carefully  at 
first,"  was  the  advice  given  a  Northern  invalid  on  his  ar- 
rival in  Florida;  "  but  after  you  have  been  here  a  few 
weeks  it  won't  so  much  matter."  "Why  not?"  was  the 
question ;  "  why  should  I  be  more  cautious  at  one  time 
than  another?"  "Because,"  was  the  reply,  "after  you 
have  been  here  a  little  while  you  will  have  grown  too  thin 
to  be  an  object  of  interest  to  the  alligators.  They  only 
want  fresh  arrivals." — Philadelphia  Call. 

"  Me  husband  can't  come  to  work  to  work  to-day,  sorr," 
said  a  lady,  addressing  the  boss  of  the  street-laborers. 
"  Ah,  indeed,  Mrs.  Murphy.  Then  there  must  be  some- 
thing serious  the  matter  with  him,  for  he  is  not  the  kind  of 
a  man  to  loaf."  "Thrue  for  you,  sorr;  he's  not  afraid  of 
work.  He's  very  sick,  sorr."  "  I'm  sorry  to  hear  it. 
What's  the  trouble?"  "  A  very  bad  complaint,  sorr.  He's 
got  the  New  Mahoney." — Somen'ille  Journal. 

"  Now,  darling,  will  you  grant  me  one  favor  before  1 
go?  "  "  Yes,  George,  I  will, '  she  said,  drooping  her  eye- 
lashes and  getting  her  lips  in  shape.  "  What  is  the  favor  I 
can  grant  you?  "  "  Only  a  little  song  at  the  piano,  love. 
I  am  afraid  there  is  a  dog  outside  waiting  for  me,  and  I 
want  to  scare  him  away." — Philadelphia  Call. 

It  is  hard  to  realize,  during  the  present  cold  spell,  that 
in  less  than  two  weeks  the  small  boy,  on  the  day  he  is  too 
sick  to  go  to  school,  will  be  boasting  to  his  companions 
after  school-hours,  as  he  lets  them  feel  the  dampness  of  his 
hair,  that  he  was  "  the  first  to  go  in  swimmin' "  this  year. — 
Norristown  Herald. 

A  wide-mouthed  bottle,  filled  with  chloride  of  lime,  and 
placed  on  a  shelf  or  mantle,  will  purify  the  air  of  a  room 
and  prevent  contagious  diseases,  such  as  diphtheria.  It 
will  also  make  the  place  uninhabitable  to  anybody  but  a 
man  without  the  sense  of  smell. — Boston  Post. 

Guest — "  This  beer  is  very  poor;  I  can  hardly  drink 
it."  Host— "Just  close  your  eyes  and  drink  it  down." 
Ten  minutes  later.  Host — "  Hello,  this  is  only  half  the 
price  of  your  beer."  Guest— "Just  close  your  eyes  and 
put  it  in  your  pocket." — Fliegende  Baltter. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


ARISTOCRATIC    BLACKLEGS. 

Our  Paris  Correspondent's  Budget  of  Club,  Society,  and  other  Gossip. 

The  Cercle,  or  club,  of  the  Rue  Royale,  is  one  of  the 
most  aristocratic  clubs  in  Paris.  Its  president  is  the 
Prince  de  Sagan,  and  it  numbers  in  its  list  some  of  the 
most  noted  society  men.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the 
discovery  of  a  disgraceful  scandal  in  its  rooms  should  have 
set  the  pagers  andthe  other  gossips  to  raking  up  every  con- 
ceivable bit  of  testimony  or  reminiscence  bearing  upon  the 
question. 

The  other  night,  while  a  game  of  quinze  was  in  progress, 
at  which  a  large  sum  was  at  stake,  one  of  the  players  ex- 
citedly snatched  up  two  or  three  cards,  and  cried : 

"  Gentlemen,  these  cards  are  marked!" 

There  was  a  great  sensation,  and  the  members  crowded 
about  the  man,  incredulous  and  amazed.  The  game  of 
quinze  is  all  the  fashion  now,  and  is  particularly  fascinating 
from  the  fact  that  the  play  is  always  very  high.  In  this 
game  the  player  who  counts  fifteen  by  the  spots  on  the 
cards,  or  who  counts  nearest  to  it,  is  the  victor.  It  was  a 
very  significant  fact,  therefore,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
the  tens,  court  cards,  and  fives  were  specially  marked. 
The  marking  was  done  by  means  of  a  tiny  spot  of  dried 
gum-arabic,  causing  a  roughness  of  surface  which  might  be 
readily  detected  by  a  dishonest  player.  These  spots  were 
in  various  corners,  according  to  the  cards.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  games  immediately  instituted  a  grand 
investigation.  Five  or  six  packs  were  found  to  be  similarly 
marked,  and  in  one  of  the  servants'  rooms  a  box  was  dis- 
covered beneath  a  bed  in  which  were  many  of  the  fraudu- 
lent cards,  together  with  securities  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  thousand  francs.  The  servant  was  at  once  brought 
before  the  committee.  He  was  obstinate  and  sullen  when 
questioned  sternly  by  the  commissaire  de  police,  who  had 
been  called  in.     He  said: 

"  You  needn't  ask  any  questions.  I  shall  make  no 
reply." 

The  president  and  the  Duke  de  la  Tremoille  accompa- 
nied the  prisoner  to  the  Prefect  of  Police,  and  requested 
that  authority  to  aid  the  club  in  a  rigid  investigation.  So 
far  nothing  has  been  disclosed  which  can  afford  any  certain 
information  on  the  subject.  The  servant  protests  that  the 
money  found  in  the  box  was  the  result  of  six  years'  savings 
while  in  the  service  of  the  club.  Now,  this  might  be  be- 
lieved— for  there  are  many  extraordinary  perquisites — were 
it  not  for  the  evidence  of  the  marked  cards  which  lay  be- 
side the  bonds;  and  just  the  day  before  the  audacious  fel- 
low had  applied  to  two  of  the  committee  for  a  raise  of  fifty 
francs  in  his  wages. 

In  his  trunk  were  found  some  papers  bearing  the  name 
of  a  prominent  broker,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  police, 
showed  the  large  account  which  he  had  carried  on  with  the 
prisoner.  The  dates  of  the  various  investments  coincide 
with  those  occasions  on  which  great  gambling  settlements 
had  been  made  at  the  Cercle;  and  it  is  hoped  that,  by  ascer- 
taining the  identity  of  those  who  may  have  habitually  re- 
ceived large  sums,  sufficient  evidence  may  be  procured  to 
discover  the  offenders,  for,  of  course,  the  lacquey  was  only 
the  tool  of  unprincipled  players.  The  scandal  is  the  talk 
of  the  clubs,  and  all  sorts  of  rumors  prevail.  The  five 
hundred  members  of  the  Cercle  de  la  Rue  Royale  throng 
in  its  corridors  and  chambers  nightly.  No  one  dares  re- 
main away  for  fear  his  absence  should  be  a  pretext  for  sus- 
picion. 

There  are  two  members  whose  names  are  whispered 
through  the  clubs  as  the  possible  criminals.  One  of  them 
is  a  gentleman  who  came  from  Marseilles,  and  entered  the 
club  by  the  aid  of  members  who  looked  more  to  his  bank 
account  than  to  his  credentials.  The  other  is  a  sad-eyed 
Italian  prince.  He  was  always  known  to  be  extremely 
poor,  but  his  blue  blue-blood  and  his  three  hundred  quar- 
terings  with  every  noble  house  in  Europe  have  thus  far 
carried  him  through.  He  is  a  careful  player,  but  people 
can  not  remember  definitely  that  he  has  ever  enjoyed  any 
very  remarkable  run  of  winnings.  However,  they  whisper 
the  following  story,  and  whether  it  be  true  or  not,  it  is  nev- 
ertheless ingenious. 

At  a  certain  fashionable  seaside  resort  last  summer,  bac- 
carat flourished  to  the  utmost  in  the  casino.  A  young  Ital- 
ian was  at  the  resort,  professedly  to  recover  the  use  of  his 
eyes.  He  wore  an  enormous  pair  of  blue  glasses,  and  fre- 
quented the  casino  assiduously  and  successfully,  often  ris- 
ing from  the  table  many  thousand  francs  the  wealthier. 
One  evening,  while  he  was  dealing,  a  card  fell  from  the 
pack  and  fluttered  under  the  table.  "  He  did  not  notice  it, 
but  a  bystander  quietly  got  down  on  his  knees  and  reached 
for  the  truant  pasteboard.  What  was  the  man's  surprise 
to  see  five  luminous  points  on  the  card  shining  in  the  dark- 
ness. On  bringing  the  card  to  the  light  the  spots  vanished. 
The  card  was  the  five  of  clubs.  The  man  announced  his 
discovery  to  the  players.  They  pressed  around  him  and 
closely  examined  the  card.  It  proved  to  have  five  spots  of 
phosphorus  on  the  back  corresponding  with  the  spots  on 
the  card.  The  enraged  victims  turned  about  to  secure  the 
sharper,  but  he  had  vanished  in  the  confusion,  taking  with 
him  the  rest  of  the  contraband  pack  of  cards.  His  blue 
glasses  had  rendered  the  phosphorus  points  visible  in  the 
light,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  back  of  each  card  had 
been  carefully  adorned.  And  it  is  claimed  that  a  suspi- 
cious similarity  exists  between  the  general  appearance  of 
the  Italian  prince  of  the  Cercle  de  la  Rue  Royale  and  the 
hero  of  the  phosphorus. 

Miss  Emma  Nevada  has  left  the  Opera  Comique.  She 
had  a  severe  quarrel  with  the  manager,  Monsieur  Carvalho. 
It  was  about  the  costume  which  she  was  to  wear  in  the  re- 
vival of  the  opera  "  Don  Pasquale."  Although  great  mag- 
nificence characterizes  the  production  of  plays  here, 
the  correctness  of  costume  and  scenery  is  not  always  ab- 
solute; and  anachronisms  frequently  creep  in,  for  the  sake 
of  fashion  or  the  actor's  whim.  But  Carvalho  rather  prides 
himself  upon  his  realism  in  the  matter  of  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  epoch  and  nature  in  his  theatre,  and  is  espe- 
cially accurate  in  minor  details  of  dress.  Now,  when 
Patti  last  sang  in  "Don  Pasquale  "in  Paris,  she  wore  a 
Worth  dress  made  in  the  extreme  of  fashion;  and  it  has 
been  the  tradition  among  the  singers  of  this  role  to  dress 


in  modem  style.  So,  when  Mademoiselle  Nevada  was 
notified  that  she  must  dress  in  a  costume  made  after 
the  Spanish  pattern  prescribed  by  Monsieur  Carvalho,  she 
protested.  The  manager  was  firm.  He  announced  his 
unalterable  intentions  to  abide  by  his  first  decision.  Now, 
I  must  confess  that  I  sympathize  with  the  prima  donna, 
for  she  has  had  rather  a  hard  time  of  it,  considering  all 
things.  In  "  Mignon  "  she  was  compelled  to  wear  a  per- 
fect fright  of  a  costume  which  she  had  not  seen  till  the 
night  of  the  performance.  In  the  "  Perle  du  Bresil,"  Car- 
valho insisted  on  her  wearing  what  he  termed  a  ™  South 
American  head-dress,"  but  which  was  a  frightful  disfigure- 
ment. And  in  both  these  cases  the  papers  have  called  at- 
tion  to  the  faulty  costuming.  The  lady  went  down  to  the 
first  rehearsal,  and  declared  that  she  would  not  make  a  guy 
of  herself  again  for  any  manager.  She  would  break  the 
contract  first. 

"  Would  you  like  to  do  so  in  this  case?  "  asked  Carvalho, 
softly. 

"  Certainly,  if  I  am  to  be  compelled  to  submit  to  such 
treatment,"  replied  the  irritated  singer. 

"  Very  well,  then,  here  goes,"  said  the  manager,  seating 
himself  at  his  little  desk. 

And  in  two  minutes  he  had  signed  her  release,  and  ac- 
cepted his  in  return.  Mademoiselle  Nevada  immediately 
received  a  large  number  of  offers.  The  agents  of  the 
Royal  Opera  at  Madrid  present  flattering  terms,  but  she  is 
wedded  to  Paris,  and  finally  accepted  the  advantageous 
offer  of  the  Theatre  Italien.  She  will  first  appear  in 
"  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,"  and  will  be  supported  by  the 
new  tenor,  Gayarre. 

This  is  something  to  be  congratulated  upon,  for  he  has 
become  a  famous  man  within  a  few  days,  Paris  has  thirst- 
ed for  a  tenor  for  many  a  year,  and  she  is  at  last  gratified 
beyond  her  fondest  dream.  Gayarre  was  the  son  of  a 
blacksmith,  in  an  out-of-the-way  valley  of  northern  Spain. 
He  sang  in  the  church  choir,  and  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion that  some  rich  patrons  had  him  educated  musically 
in  Italy.  He  is  over  thirty,  although  he  looks  much 
younger,  and  is  beautiful  in  form  and  countenance.  He 
won  his  first  fame  ten  years  ago  in  Vienna.  It  was  during 
one  of  Patti's  engagements.  The  diva  was  to  sing  the 
part  ofDinorah,  in  the  "  Pardon  of  Ploermel,"  which,  next 
to  Yioletta,  is  her  great  role.  I  doubt  whether  she  can 
manage  Meyerbeer's  difficult  music  with  as  much  ease 
now,  but  at  that  time  she  was  in  her  prime,  and  gloried  in 
the  part.  The  story  goes  that  Gayarre  saw  the  fair  Adelina 
in  tears  early  in  the  day,  and,  on  asking,  learned  from  her 
that  the  opera  could  not  be  given  because  the  second 
tenor  had  suddenly  been  taken  ill. 

"  Why,  if  that's  all,"  cried  Gayarre,  "  I  can  easily  sing 
the  part;  in  fact,  I  almost  know  it  now." 

And  a  few  hours  later  he  sang  the  comic  role  of  Sainte- 
Foye — one  of  the  composer's  hardest  pieces  of  writing — 
successfully,  and  with  much  applause.  Since  then  he  has 
appeared  once  in  London  with  Madame  Scalchi  for  a  very 
brief  season.  He  sang  the  role  of  Femand  in  "  La  Favo- 
rita,"  but  English  ears  were  still  ringing  with  the  notes  of 
Mario  in  the  same  part,  and  Gayarre  again  disappeared  in 
Italy. 

However,  he  has  emerged  into  triumph,  for  when  he 
made  his  debut  at  the  Itahens,  the  other  night,  as  Gennaro 
in  "  Lucrezia  Borgia,"  he  reached  in  the  first  ten  minutes 
the  summit  of  popularity.  Every  one  compares  him  to 
Duprez,  and  they  say  he  is  fully  equal  to  Mario  in  his  best 
days,  although  his  acting  will  still  bear  a  little  pruning  and 
bending  here  and  there.  I  hear  that  he  sings  Wagner's 
music  as  well  as  he  does  the  Italian  composers'.  I  should 
think  that  the  robust  and  dramatic  style  of  the  German 
master  would  particularly  suit  him,  and  I  fancy  that  his 
Vienna  experience  (for  he  was  there  for  several  years)  gave 
him  the  requisite  training.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  likely 
that  we  shall  hear  his  rendering  of  "  Lohengrin  " — or  at 
least  for  many  a  day. 

They  are  telling  an  amusing  anecdote  concerning  a  cer- 
tain well-known  and  very  brilliant  woman  who  gathers 
about  her  table  all  the  artists,  critics,  novelists,  and  drama- 
tists in  Paris.  The  hostess  believes  in  observing  the  con- 
versational rules  of  the  days  of  Louis  XV.,  when  philoso- 
phers and  wits  discoursed  as  in  a  comedy,  each  one  in  his 
turn.  For  instance,  when  one  person  is  talking,  no  one 
else  must  say  a  word  until  the  speaker  has  finished.  Then 
another  may  begin  and  take  his  tum.  This  seems  to  suc- 
ceed admirably,  for  certain  literary  men  like  to  talk  with- 
out interruption. 

This  is  especially  true  of  Monsieur  Renan.  The  other 
night  the  famous  author  of  "  La  Vie  de  Jesus"  began  with 
the  soup  to  speak  on  one  of  his  favorite  subjects — Moses. 
He  traced  the  life  of  Israel's  leader  from  the  bulrushes  to 
the  Red  Sea.  Just  as  he  was  coming  to  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, a  journalist  at  the  end  of  the  table,  who  is 
quite  a  modest  man  in  daily  life,  however  sarcastic  may  be 
his  reviews,  opened  his  mouth  as  if  about  to  speak.  The 
hostess  raised  her  hand,  in  mock  severity,  with  a  gesture 
which  bespoke  silence.  The  journalist  blushed,  and 
shrank  back  into  quiescence. 

But  the  great  Renan  talked  on,  as  course  succeeded 
course.  He  ascended  Mount  Horeb;  he  accompanied 
Moses  on  his  forty-years'  trip  through  the  wilderness;  and 
finally,  just  as  the  company  arose  and  passed  up  into  the 
salon,  Monsieur  Renan  was  looking  with  Moses  from  the 
summit  of  Pisgah  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  had  end- 
ed, and  they  all  breathed  freely  again. 

The  hostess  at  once  turned  to  the  meek  journalist,  and 
said: 

"  Now,  monsieur,  it  is  jTour  tum." 

"  Oh,  thanks,  madame,  but  it  was  of  so  little  impor- 
tance that  I  have  forgotten  it." 

"  But  I  beseech  you  to  tell  me  what  it  was.  I  am  sure 
that  it  was  of  great  importance.  You  can  remember  it  if 
you  will  only  stop  and  think." 

And  then  the  whole  company  joined  in  the  endeavor  to 
elicit  his  comment. 

"  But  I  assure  you  it  is  of  no  importance  now,"  protest- 
ed the  blushing  journalist. 

"  Well,  tell  us  what  it  was,  at  all  events,"  they  insisted. 

"  Why,  I  was  only  going  to  ask  for  another  helping  of 
string-beans!"  Babillard. 

Paris,  February  17,  1884. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


We  have  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  three  interesting  pamplets.  The  first  relates  to  the 
conditions  and  particulars  of  the  five  thousand  lire  prize  offered  by 
the  famous  Italian  scientist,  Buffalini,  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
"  Experimental  Methods  in  Science."  The  second  treats  of  "  Edu- 
cation in  Italy  and  Greece  ";  and  the  third  is  a  summary  of  recent 
"  School  Law  Decisions."    Compiled  by  L.A.  Smith. 

"A  Rosary  of  Rhyme "  is  the  name  which  Mr.  Clarence  T. 
Urmy  has  given  a  little  volume  containing  his  complete  poetical 
works.  The  poet  has  written  many  verses  for  Californian  and 
Eastern  publications,  most  of  them  graceful  in  expression  and  del- 
icate in  sentiment.  Although  the  book  is  privately  printed,  it  may 
be  found  at  all  the  book-stores,  price  $i,  or  it  may  be  obtained 
through  the  mail,  on  application  to  the  author,  in  this  city. 


"  Easter  Flowers  "  is  the  name  of  a  beautiful  broc/mre  which  has 
been  arranged  and  illustrated  by  Susie  B.  Skelding.  On  the  cover, 
which  is  enameled  in  silver  and  fringed  with  white  floss,  is  a  spray 
of  purple  passion-flowers.  Across  the  back  is  thrown  a  stalk  of 
Easter  lilies.  Within  are  exquisite  full-page  pictures  of  violets, 
trailing  arbutus;  azaleas,  etc.,  accompanied  by  Easter  verses  writ- 
ten by  the  various  poets,  such  as  Keble,  Bryant,  H.  H.,  Celia 
Thaxter,  Mrs.  Hemans,  and  others.  Published  by  White,  Stokes 
&  Allen,  New  York;  for  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co.;  price, 
$1.50. 

» 

"The  Works  of  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson,  Poet  Laureate,"  have 
just  been  issued  in  a  new  and  complete  form,  bound  in  two  vol- 
umes, the  first  containing  all  the  poems,  including  the  drama  of 
"  Queen  Mary,"  and  the  second  the  two  plays,  "  The  Cup"  and 
"The  Falcon."  "Dora,"  the  play  which  the  poet  wrote  in  the  spring 
of  last  year,  and  which  proved  a  failure,  has  been  omitted  from  this 
collection.  It  has  in  all  probability  been  consigned  to  the  baro- 
nial waste-basket,  or  else  placed  in  thelaureaiic  vault,  to  await  an 
inglorious  resurrection  when  the  poet's  future  executors  shall  pub- 
lish his  "  discovered  literary  remains."  A  large  number  of  poems 
which  have  been  written  since  the  last  English  edition  of  the  poet's 
works  appear  in  the  present  volume.  A  few  poems,  also,  have 
been  added  which  have  not  till  now  been  reprinted  in  English  edi- 
tions since  their  first  appearance  in  the  edition  of  1S33.  We  do 
not  see  in  the  volume,  however,  several  poems  printed  in  London 
periodicals  within  the  last  two  years,  such  as  "  The  Charge  of  the 
Heavy  Brigade,"  printed  in  Masmillan's  Magazine  in  1SS2,  and 
that  strange,  indefinite  monody,  "Despair"  which  appeared  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  during  the  autumn  of  18S1.  Whether  these 
poems  have  also  been  laid  away  in  the  archives  or  not,  can  not  be 
said;  but  the  cold  greeting  they  received  may  have  influenced  the 
poet  and  publishers.  It  will  be  remembered  that  most  of  these 
later  poems  have  been  published  in  the  Argonaut^  it  being  our 
custom  to  keep  our  readers  au  eourant  on  the  poetry  of  the  day. 
Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York;  for  sale 
by  Doxey  &  Co.,  23  Dupont  Street;  price,  $1.50  and  $1. 


Miscellany:  It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  made  a 
huge  collection  of  memoranda  on  the  queer  social  distinctions  in 
this  country. Alphonse  Daudet,  while  he  was  De  Morny's  sec- 
retary, collected  enough  material  in  the  way  of  personalities  for  sev- 
eral novels. It  is  at  last  known  who  wrote  that  brilliant  novel 

of  last  year,  "  Mrs.  Lorimer."     A  daughter  of  Charles  Kingsley  is 

the  author. W.  D.  Howells  locks  the  door  when  he  is  writing 

a  novel. Mrs.  Julia  A.  Moore,  otherwise  "  The  Sweet  Singer 

of  Michigan,"  has  ceased  writing  poetry. Charles  Dickens 

once  received  a  check  for  one  thousand  pounds  from  Holloway,  the 
pill-man,  which  was  placed  at  the  author's  disposal  on  condition 
that  one  line  of  complimentary  reference  to  Holloway's  cures 
should  appear  in  the  book  which  Dickens  was  then  publishing  in 
monthly  numbers.     Dickens  sent  the  check  back  by  the  messenger 

who  brought  it  without  any  answer  at  all. 1  he  librarian  of 

the  Mercantile  Library  of  New  York  says  that  Thackeray's  popu- 
larity seems  to  be  outlasting  that  of  Dickens;  that  Reade,  Collins, 
"Ouida,"  Mrs.  Southworth,  Mrs.  Stephens,  and  Mrs.  Wood  are 
not  called  for  as  much  as  formerly,  and  that  there  has  been  an  in- 
creased demand  for  the  novels  of  Trollope  and  Hawthorne's  works. 

Colonel  John  Hay  receives  about  one  million  two  hundred 

and  fifty  thousand  dollars  as  his  share  of  the  estate  of  his  father-in- 
law,  the  late  Amasa  Stone,  of  Cleveland. A  Chinese  scholar 

in  London  declared  the  other  day  that  Mr.  Tennyson,  when  he 
wrote  "  Locksley  Hall,"  could  not  have  been  aware  of  the  exact 
nature  of  a  Chinese  cycle.  A  Chinese — or  Cathay — cycle  consists, 
and  has  consisted  for  many  centuries,  of  sixty  years.  When  Ten- 
nyson, therefore,  exclaimed:  "Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a 

cycle  of  Cathay,"  he  was  not  saying  much  for  Europe. There 

is  a  report  that  Walt  Whitman  was  recently  paid  fifty  dollars  by  a 
noted  publishing  firm  for  a  poem  six  lines  long.. 


Announcements:  Mr.  H.  C.  Bunner  is  engaged  upon  a  story— 
rather  a  long  one — which,  it  is  understood,  will  go  into  the  Century 
when  finished.  Mr.  Bunner's  book  of  poems,  which  promises  to 
be'a  collection  of  graceful  and  truly  imaginative  verse,  will  come 
in  a  few  days  from  the  press  of  the  Scribners.  The  book  is  to  be 
divided  into  "Arcadia,"  "Bohemia,"  "  Philistia,"  and  "Else- 
where."  The  full  title  of  Mr.  Blackmore's  new  novel  reminds 

one  of  the  titles  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  "  The  Remark- 
able History  of  Sir  Thomas  Upmore,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  formerly  known 
as  'Tommy  Upmore."  It  will  be  published  abroad  in  iwo  vol- 
umes.  The  edition  of  Wendell  Phillips's  speeches  and  ad- 
dresses, which  is  coming  out  in  Boston,  is  to  be  sold  at  a  popular, 
that  is  to  say,  a  small  price.  There  is  material  for  other  volumes 
in  many  speeches  which  have  never  been  collected  from  the  news- 
papers in  which  they  were  reported.  Mr.  Phillips  left  but  little 
matter  in  MS. Mr.  Tom  Wharton,  of  Philadelphia,  a  well- 
educated  youth  of  twenty-three,  and  a  nephew  of  Dr.  Francis 
Wharton,  is  the  author  of  the  novel  "A  Latter-Day  Saint."  The 
Beaeon  says  that  the  tale  is  made  up  from  incidents  of  Philadelphia 
social  life,  which  are  portrayed  under  a  guise  of  such  thinness  that 
it  is  questionable  if  Mr.  Wharton  had  not  done  a  wiser  thing  and 
called  names,  a  la  Miss  Sally  Pratt  McLean.  Mr.  Wharton  is 
now  writing  another  story.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  announce  a  sec- 
ond edition  of  "  A  Latter-Day  Saint." Another  condensation 

of  a  long  work  has  just  appeared  from  the  press  of  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails.  This  is  the  story  or  "  Merv  "  epitomized  by  Mr.  O'Dono- 
van  himself  from  his  bulky  book,  "The  Merv  Oasis."  Minute 
and  unimportant   details  are  left  out,  and  the  material  retained 

makes  a  lively  narrative. Mr.  John  Habberton  is  to  deal  with 

important  social  questions  in  a  serial  novel  which  he  has  nearly 
completed.     The   publication   of  this   story_will   be  begun  in   the 

spring  in  the  Chicago  Current. A  monograph  of  the  Princess 

Charlotte  will  be  published  soon.     It  will  contain  ten  miniature 

portraits  of  the  princess  taken  between  1799  and   1S15. The 

Empress  of  Austria  is  engaged  in  printing  herself  the  sonnets  she 
has  Deen  writing. Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  is  prepar- 
ing for  the  Manhattan  an  article  on  O'Shaughnessy,  the  poet,  and 
a   paper  giving   a   woman's   description   of  a  Spanish  bull-fight. 

Sir  LepeT  Griffin,  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  criticisms  of 

American  society,  has  undertaken  to  administer  similar  punish- 
ment in  the  March  Fortnightly  to  our  political  institutions — and 
this,  though  in  British  politics  he  is  known  as  a  strong  Liberal. 
Sir  Lepel  is  now  Agent  Governor-general  for  Central  India,  and 
has  a  beautiful  home  at  the  Indore  Residency.  He  is  only  forty- 
three  years  old,  and  is  said  to  owe  his  rapid  official  advancement 
to  his  political  and  historical  works  on  India.  He  it  was,  who, 
as  chief  political  officer  in  Cabul,  placed  Abdulrahman  on  the 
throne  as  Amir  of  Afghanistan, 


THE        ARGONAUT 


VANITY    FAIR. 


The  establishment  was  a  small  but  fashionable  ladies' 
shoe  store  in  the  upper  part  of  New  York  city.  The 
shopman  was  on  his  knees  before  his  customer  in  anything 
but  a  devotional  sense.  She  was  a  fat  and  pretty  woman. 
He  was  hard  at  work,  and  so  was  she.  He  was  doing  his 
best  to  force,  coax,  twist,  and  compress  a  number  six  foot 
into  a  number  three  button-gaiter,  and  she  was  doing  her 
best  to  assist  in  the  heroic  impossibility.  Their  faces  were 
red  and  perspiring — the  lady's  with  suppressed  agony,  not 
unmixed  with  unflinching  resolve,  and  the  man's  with  a 
half-baffled  determination  to  do  or  die,  to  leather  the  foot 
somehow,  if  he  had  to  melt  it  up  and  p"our  it  into  the 
mold.  At  length  there  was  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 
"  Excuse  me,  madam,"  said  the  shopman,  drawing  a  long 
breath  while  effecting  the  enfranchisement  of  the  foot, 
"  but  are  you  quite  sure  that  you  wear — I  mean — ur— 
would  you  be  altogether  comfortable  and  at  home  in 
threes?" 

"Why,  of  course,  sir;  I  always  wear  threes!"  said  the 
stout  lady,  smilingly  smothering  a  groan  of  relief.  "  Any- 
thing larger  would  wabble  all  over  my  instep  after  break- 
ing 'em  in.  These  can't  be  threes,  or  they're  the  pinchiest 
threes  I  ever  saw." 

She  surveyed  with  a  puzzled  look  her  plump  Chicago 
foot,  and  the  shopman  held  the  unsuccessful  shoe  up  to 
the  light,  and  examined  it  inside  and  out,  with  an  equally 
puzzled  air.  Then  he  examined  several  other  defeated 
and  woebegone-looking  specimens  that  were  scattered  over 
the  disastrous  field.  "Wait!"  he  said,  scratching  his 
head.  "  I  just  happen  to  think  of  a  somewhat  roomier 
three  that  we  have  on  hand." 

"  Not  too  roomy,  remember! "  the  lady  shouted,  as  he 
tripped  to  the  rear  end  of  the  shelves.  "  There's  nothing 
I  dislike  more  than  a  slovenly  shoe  wrinkling  and  shuffling 
all  over  my  foot." 

He  returned  with  a  pair  seemingly  two  full  sizes  larger 
than  any  that  had  been  tested.  "  But  are  you  sure  these 
are  threes  ? "  asked  the  lady,  as  he  again  went  down  on  his 
knees  and  got  to  work  on  the  refractory  foot.  "  For,  you 
see — Bless  me!.   Ouch!    Really,  sir — ah!" 

But  at  this  juncture  the  foot  was  fairly  encased,  with  a 
wrench,  a  wriggle,  and  a  drag,  for  the  shopman  had  forced 
the  fighting  in  sheer  desperation,  and  was  plying  the  but- 
ton-hook with  praiseworthy  effect.  "  There  you  are, 
ma'am!"  said  he,  patting  and  rubbing  down  the  still  ex- 
cruciatingly tight  fit  admiringly  with  both  hands.  "  A 
beautiful  fit !  Stand  on  it.  Put  your  foot  down !  There ! 
Fits  like  a  kid  glove!    Easy  and  comfortable,  eh?" 

"Yes;  only  a  little  loose,  I'm  thinking,"  said  the  lady, 
smilingly,  but  gritting  her  teeth  while  standing  up  and 
plumping  down  on  the  tortured  member.  "  But  I  think 
this  pair  will  do.  You  see  I  was  right  about  threes,  after 
all.  No;  I  shan't  wear  'em  home — not  in  this  weather. 
Please  wrap  'em  up  and  I'll  take  them  along.  Thank 
you." 

The  reporter,  who  had  been  an  unobserved  observer  of 
the  proceeding,  turned  to  the  shopman,  after  the  lady  had 
paid  her  bill  and  departed  with  her  purchase.  "  Were 
they  really  threes?"  he  asked.  The  shoe-dealer  smiled. 
"  They  were  five  and  a  halfs,"  he  quietly  replied. 

At  this  juncture  a  pretty  shop-girl  came  in  with  a  per- 
ceptible hobble  and  seated  herself. 

"  Twos,  if  you  please,"  she  chirped,  whisking  aside  her 
skirt  and  exposing  a  shabbily  shod  but  genuine  gem  of  a 
foot,  whose  fit  she  had  evidently  not  underestimated. 
"And  I  want  real  French  heels  this  time,  if  you  please. 
I've  always  felt  ashamed  of  these  flat  heels  ever  since  I  had 
'em  under  me." 

"  Ah,  but  these  are  not  flat,  they're  medium,"  said  the 
shoe-dealer,  taking  off  her  shoe,  whose  tiny  worn-down 
heel  was  set  so  far  forward  as  to  seem  more  like  a  pivot  for 
the  centre  of  the  sole  than  anything  else.  "  French  heels, 
for  instance,  are  set  still  farther  forward" 

"  Don't  care;  they're  the  style,  and  they're  what  I  want," 
said  the  little  lady,  cheerily.  "And,  if  you  please,  I  want 
shoes  with  shorter  vamps.  The  cross-seam  of  these  long 
vamps  hurts  my  toes.     How  much  are  those?  " 

The  dealer  had  just  brought  an  ultra-French  heeled  pair. 

"  Ah,  those  are  the  heels.  But  I  want  Smith's  best,  you 
know,  and  not  to  cost  more  than  three  dollars." 

"  These  shoes  are  just  three  dollars,  and  I  think  they'll 
suit  you." 

There  was  no  make-believe  about  the  diminutiveness  of 
the  charming  foot  that  was  coquettishly  submitted  to  his 
manipulations,  and  in  a  moment  it  was  snugly  fitted.  "  Ah, 
that  is  something  like,"  said  the  girl,  rising  and  balancing 
herself  on  the  French  heel  after  the  manner  of  a  teetotum 
on  its  peg.  "  And  you  may  put  heel-plates  on  'em,  if  you 
please,"  she  added. 

The  shoes  were  soon  ready  for  her,  and  as  she  airily  de- 
parted she  muttered,  complacently :  "  I  was  certain  I  could 
buy  Smith's  shoes  for  three  dollars,  and  this  proves  it." 

"  Another  case  of  imaginative  self-deception  ?  "  asked 
the  reporter. 

"  Not  exactly,  though  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing," 
said  the  dealer.     "  That  girl  knows  as  well  as  I  know  that 
shoes  of  the  make  she  pretended  to  ask  for  can't  be  bought 
for  anything  like  three  dollars." 
• 

Other  customers  came  in,  one  after  another,  and  the  re- 
porter noticed  that  button  shoes,  or  button  boots  as  they 
are  mostly  called,  were  in  the  most  demand.  "  Yes," 
said  the  dealer,  when  again  at  leisure,  "  there  are  but  few 
different  styles  for  every-day  wear  nowadays.  The  French 
kid  boots  buttoning  at  the  side  are  much  the  most  popular, 
and  deservedly  so,  for  they  not  only  show  off  the  foot 
nicely,  but  are  also  the  easiest  to  put  on.  No,  not  easier 
to  put  on  than  the  old-fashioned  elastic  or  congress  gaiters, 
which  are  altogether  out  of  date  now  for  women's  wear, 
though  certain  antediluvian  old  ladies  may  still  adhere  to 
them,  just  as  they  would  to  antiquated  rosettes  and  buck- 
les, were  they  procurable.  The  button  boots  are  con- 
venient enough,  as  you  must  have  remarked  while  noticing 
a  clever  woman  putting  a  pair  on.  There  are  just  a  dozen 
or  so  flashes  with  the  Button-hook,  accompanied  by  a  rip- 


pling, tinkling  sound,  and  the  job  is  done.  Most  of  the 
expensive  shoes  are  of  the  button  variety,  though  there  are 
also  cheap  kinds  made  of  straight-goat  and  pebble  goat. 
However,  the  most  expensive  walking-shoes  of  all  are 
laced  shoes — laced  up  at  the  inside  of  the  ankle — though 
they're  not  in  sufficient  demand  to  be  kept  in  stock.  Most 
of  them  are  made  to  order.  Then  there  is  an  attempt  now- 
being  made  to  Dring  into  fashion,  or  rather  to  revive  the 
fashion  of  the  old-style  shoe  laced  up  in  front,  after  the 
manner  of  most  children's  shoes  as  they  are  now  wom. 
But  I  don't  think  it  will  amount  to  more  than  an  attempt. 
The  button  boot  is  the  prettiest  and  will  doubtless  retain 
its  present  popularity.  The  ultra-French  heels — regular 
centre-boards,  you  know — are  now  in  comparatively  light 
demand,  and  then  mostly  by  would-be-stylish-but-don't- 
know-how  young  persons.  A  compromise  is  generally 
effected  by  adopting  the  medium,  as  it  is  called,  which 
you  notice  is  still  set  forward  a  good  deal,  but  not  near  so 
far  as  the  extreme  French  heel.  However,  the  flat,  or 
common-sense  heel,  as  we  call  it,  is,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
coming  more  and  more  into  vogue." 

A  well-preserved  middle-aged  lady  was  entering,  accom- 
panied by  two  well-grown  girls,  of  about  fourteen  and  six- 
teen respectfully.  "  My  daughters  and  I  are  all  in  need  of 
being  re-shod,  Mr.  Mac,"  said  the  lady  as  the  trio  seated 
themselves.  "  You  first,  Eleanor;  and  fours  for  her,  Mr. 
Mac,  of  the  same  style  she  is  wearing." 

She  went  on  chatting  while  the  shopman  fitted  the  girls' 
feet.  This  was  speedily  accomplished  in  the  case  of  the 
elder,  for  whom  fours  had  been  demanded,  and  whose 
average-sized  foot  was  in  excellent  proportion  with  her 
healthy  and  robust  physique.  But  the  younger  Hebe 
chanced  to  present  a  foot  fully  as  large  as  her  sister's,  so 
that  the  number  three  demanded  did  not  have  the  ghost  of 
a  chance  of  covering  it.  "  Threes  are  too  small,"  said  the 
young  lady,  in  an  indifferent,  matter-of-fact  tone.  "  You 
know  what  I  require,  Mr.  Mac." 

"  Too  small !  Threes  too  small  for  you,  my  child," 
echoed  the  mamma,  with  an  air  of  astonishment  and  a 
side-long  glance  at  the  reporter,  who  was  trying  to  appear 
unconcerned,  with  poor  success.  "  Is  it  possible  you  can 
have  grown  so  fast?  Why,  I  could  almost  get  that  shoe  on 
myself." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  she  laughingly  took  off 
her  own  shoe,  to  the  revelation  of  an  exceptionally  dimin- 
utive and  pretty  foot,  over  which  she  quickly  slipped  the 
number  three,  with  plenty  of  room  to  spare.  "  Why, 
bless  me!"  she  cried;  "do  I  wear  so  much  smaller  shoes 
than  my  own  little  daughters  ? " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  ma'am;  and  here's  something  more  to 
your  fit,"  said  the  dealer,  who  now  produced  a  number 
one,  the  smallest  woman's  size.     "  Try  this,  ma'am." 

But  so  very  exceptional  was  the  lady's  foot,  that  even 
number  one  was  too  roomy  for  it ;  and  finally,  after  a  long 
exhibition  of  her  pedal  wonder,  she  satisfied  herself,  per- 
force, with  a  miss's  thirteen,  and  took  herself  off,  still  loud 
in  her  astonishment  at  being  able  to  wear  smaller  shoes 
than  her  own  children. 

"  That's  her  vanity,"  said  the  dealer;  "  and,  fortunately, 
it's  of  a  sort  that  doesn't  bring  any  self-torture  in  its  train. 
For  a  woman  of  her  size — you  noticed  that  she  was  other- 
wise amply  proportioned — that  lady  has  the  smallest  foot  I 
ever  encountered.  However,  this  little  farce  of  showing 
it  off  by  contrast  with  her  own  daughters'  feet  becomes  a 
little  monotonous  after  seeing  her  perform  in  it  every  now 
and  then  through  half  a  dozen  years  or  so." 

"  What  nationality  of  women  have  the  smallest  and  pret- 
tiest feet,  according  to  your  observation?"  asked  there- 
porter. 

"  Without  considering  a  few  Creole  ladies — of  course,  I 
refer  to  white  ladies  of  West  Indian  stock — who  occasion- 
ally come  here,  and  who  have  feet  like  little  children," 
said  he,  brightening  up,  "  I  think  American  women — I 
mean  real  American  women  by  right  ot  several  generations 
— have  the  most  uniformly  pretty  and  elegant  feet.  Irish 
feet  are,  likewise,  mostly  handsome.  The  French  have 
homely  feet  for  the  greater  part,  while  German  women 
have  undoubtedly  the  ugliest  feet  of  all — broad,  splayed, 
shingle-flat,  and  wholly  devoid  of  instep.  In  regard 
to  this  flat-footed,  thrifty  nationality,  there  will  be  no  mis- 
take, ages  hence,  as  to  the  footprints  it  leaves  upon  the 
sands  of  time.  Strange  but  true  to  say,  however,  the  gem 
of  a  foot,  the  very  daintiest  and  most  perfect  foot  that  ever 
treads  this  carpet-strip,  belongs  to  a  quadroon  from  'New- 
Orleans,  a  barber's  wife,  who  lives  in  a  cross-street  tene- 
ment only  a  few  blocks  away.  The  size  isn't  so  fairy-like 
— she  wears  a  three — but  the  foot  is  faultless,  a  perfect 
Arab,  and  so  slender  that  she  has  to  have  her  threes  made 
to  order.  Ready-mades  of  her  sort  in  stock  would  last  a 
century." 

"  Are  not  men  as  vain  of  the  possession  of  small  feet  as 
are  women  ?  "  asked  the  reporter. 

"  Fully  as  vain,"  was'  the  reply,  "  until  they  approach 
middle-life;  after  that,  as  a  rule,  not  so  much  so.  But 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  men  with  exceedingly 
large  feet  are  more  morbidly  sensitive  on  the  subject  than 
are  women  in  the  same  catagory.  I  suppose  it's  mainly  be- 
cause they  can't  hide  the  defect  so  well  as  women  can,  for 
the  flowing  skirts  of  the  latter  afford  them  a  certain  degree 
of  concealment  which  no  amount  of  spring  or  voluminous- 
ness  to  the  bottom  of  the  trouser  legs  could  adequately 
supply.  A  young  lady  came  in  here  the  other  evening, 
when  the  shop  was  quite  full,  to  buy  a  pair  of  fancy  slip- 
pers for  her  husband,  and  asked  for  the  largest  size.  I  of- 
fered her  a  pair  of  elevens,  but,  after  criticising  'em  fore 
and  aft,  she  didn't  think  they  would  be  big  enough.  '  We 
don't  build  'em  any  larger  here,  ma'am,'  said  I;  '  but  I  be- 
lieve there  are  some  yards  where  they  lay  keels  for  twelves 
and  even  thirteens.'  '  If  that's  the  case,'  said  she,  laugh- 
ing, '  I'll  take  these,  and  he'll  have  to  squeeze  into  them 
somehow.  The  trouble  with  my  husband  is  that  his  feet 
are  not  disproportionately  large  at  all,  for  he  is  a  very  1  Tge 
man  all  over;  but  he  imagines  them  to  be  monsters,  and 
he  is  so  sensitive  that  he  Will  never  even  get  measured  for 
a  pair  of  shoes  when  any  other  customer  is  present.' " — 
Nau  York  Sun. 


OUR    CHESS    COLUMN. 


Problems  and  Other  Topics  of  Interest  in  the  King  of  Games 


[  All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addressed 
to  "Chess  Editor  Argonaut,  No.  2115  Fillmore  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal."] 

Strangers  visiting  San  Francisco,  who  are  fond  of  chess,  are  cor- 
dially invited  by  the  officers  to  make  themselves  known  at  the 
Librarian's  desk  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  where  they  will  be 
provided  with  visitors'  tickets,  and  introduced  to  members,  who 
are  always  pleased  to  meet  and  welcome  lovers  of  Caissa  from 
abroad. 

♦ 

Problem  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Mackenzie. 

Motto — "Have  you  got  it?    Look  again." 

BLACK. 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 


The  Death  of  John  Wisker. 
The  last  Australian  mail  brings  us  the  melancholy  intelligence 
of  the  premature  death  of  this  distinguished  player,  which  occurred 
a*  Melbourne,  Victoria,  on  the  nineteenth  of  January  last,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-seven  years.  His  death  was  a  sudden  one,  though  the 
exact  cause  of  it  is  not  stated  in  the  Australian  papers.  He  was  in 
Melbourne  a  few  days  before  the  event,  and  on  the  tenth  of  January 
had  given  an  exhibition  of  simultaneous  chess  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Chess  Club  in  the  Coffee  Palace,  in  that  city.- 

Chess  Intelligence. 

Mr.  Zukertort  returned  to  New  York  on  Saturday  last,  having, 
since  he  left  Ottawa,  visited  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  Boston.  Noth- 
ing certain  is  known  concerning  his  future  movements.  It  is  stated 
by  one  of  the  Boston  papers  that  he  said  to  "its  reporter":  "  I 
shall  start  for  New  York  on  Saturday  morning.  I  have  some  vis- 
its to  make  to  Philadelphia  and  other  cities,  and  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  go  to  Cuba  and  play  a  number  of  games  in  Havana.     Returning, 

I  intend  to  visit  New  Orleans And  I  shall  engage  some  of 

the  best  chess-players  in  New  Orleans  in  competition.  Leaving 
there,  I  shall  journey  to  San  Francisco  by  easy  stages,  and  take 
steamer  there  for  China  and  Japan,  in  some  of  the  cities  of  which 
countries  there  are  very  expert  players  of  the  game." 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Manhattan  Chess  Club  came  off  on 
Saturday  evening  last  at  Martinelli's  Fifth  Avenue  restaurant,  and 
under  the  able  management  of  President  Green  was  a  successful 
and  enjoyable  event.  Over  fifty  gentlemen  sat  down  to  a  repast 
prepared  and  served  in  Martinelli's  best  style.  Among  those  pres- 
ent were  George  T.  Green,  president  of  the  club,  who  presided, 
Messrs.  Stcinitz,  Zukertort,  Mackenzie,  Gilberg,  McKay,  Delmar, 
Frere,  Raird,  Cohn,  Lipschurtz,  and  Thompson,  of  Philadelphia, 
the  last  named  having  come  from  that  city  for  the  purpose.  As  is 
usual  at  the  annual  dinners  of  this  club,  the  prizes  in  the  handicap 
tournament  were  distributed,  the  recipients  making  brief  acknowl- 
edgments. We  report  the  speech  of  Captain  Mackenzie  in  full. 
On  receiving  the  envelope  containing  his  prize,  he  arose  in  response 
to  loud  cheers  and  repeated  calls,  and  drawing  the  paper  from  its 
inclosure,  said:  "  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  :  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  follow  the  maxim  of  so  many  chess-players — never  'miss  a 
check,'  "  and  sat  down.  Speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Steinitz,  Mr. 
Zukertort,  Mr.  Frere,  and  others.  Mr.  Frere  presented  to  the  club 
a  fine  oil-painting  of  Paul  Morphy,  which  the  Directory  had  pur- 
chased; he  stated  lhat  the  portrait  was  painted  by  Elliott  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  was  recently  discovered  hidden  among 
the  long-forgotten  inutilia  of  a  picture-dealer's  establishment. 

Wisker  vs.  McDonnell. 
For  the  foil*  wing  specimen  of  the  late  Mr.  Wisker's  style  of  play 
we  are  indebted  to  the  South  Australian  Chronicle.  It  occurred  in 
a  match  between  himself  and  the  Rev.  G.  A.  McDonnell,  which 
was  played  in  London  shortly  before  Mr.  Wisker  sailed  for  Aus- 
tralia: 


iVhile. 
Mr.  Wisker. 
1— P  K4 
2— Kt  KB3 
3-B  QKt5 
4— B  R4 
5-Kt  OB3 
6 — Castles 
7-B  Kt3 
8— P  KR3 
9-PQ3 
10—  Kt  K2 
11-PQB3 
12— Kt  KKt3 

13-P  Q4 
14-B  K3 
15— R  K  sq 
16—  Kt  KB5 
17-Kt  x  OP 
18—  P  x  KP 
19-BQ5 
20— Q  x  B 
21— P  x  Kt 
22— Q  Ks 
23— Q  KKt3 
24-QR  Q  sq 
25— R  Q2 
26—  KR  Q  sq 


Black. 

Mr.  McDonnell, 
r— P  K4 
2-Kt  QB3 
3-P  QR3 
4— Kt  KB  3 
5-B  QB4 
6— P  QKt  4 
7-PQ3 
8—  Castles 
9— P  KR3 

10—  B  Q2 

11— B  QR2 

12— Kt  K2 

13— Kt  Kt3 

14— Q  K2 

15-P  QB4 

16— Q  Q  sq 

17-B  QB3 

18—  KtxPatKs 
19— B  xB 
.20— Kt  x  Kt 
21— Kt  K2 
22— Kt  Kt3 
23— R  K  sq 
24-6  62 
25-R  K3 
26— R  QB  sq 


RUY   LOPEZ. 


White. 

27— p  KR4 
28— p  KR5 
29-R65 

30— Kt  KS 
31  -P  QKt4 
32— Kt  KKt6 
33-P  x  P 
34-QxR 
35- P  x  Q 
36- KB2 
37-K  B3 
38— R  from  Q 

Q3 
39— PK4 
40— K  B4 
41— R  x  Kt 
42- P  Q7 
43-P  K5 
44— KB5 
45— Kt  x  P 
46— K  K6 
47— P  x  P 
48— Kt  B7 
49— P  x  P 
50— R  Q6 
51— Kt  x  B 
52-K  QS 


27 


Black. 

28— Kt  KB  sq 
29— K  R2 
30— Q  K  sq 
31-P  KB3 
32— Kt  0_2 
33-R  x  £ 
34-QxQ 
35-B  x  P 
36-B  QKt3 
37-R  0B  sq 
3S-RQB5 

30— K  Kt  sq 
40— Kt  QB4 
41— R  xR 
42— B  B2  ch 
43— P  x  P  ch 
44— B  Qsq 
45-P  QR4 
46— P  O.Kt5 
47-P  x  P 
48— P  QKt6 
49— R  B3  ch 
50— R  QB7 
51— R  K7  ch 
Resigns. 


Enigma. — "My  Pet." — First  prize  in  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  a 
problem  to  rank  with  the  most  profonnd  master-pieces  of  all  time, 
by  Joseph  Ney  Babson  :  White— K  at  K2,  Q  at  QR4,  R  at  QR8 
B  at  QR6,  Kt  at  QB3  Kt  at  KKt8,  Pawns  at  QB6,  QB7,  K5  and 
QKt4.  Black— K  at  his  KtS,  Pawns  at  QB5,  KKt2,  and  KR2. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  four  moves, 


THE        ARGONAUT 


COBWEBS. 


In  private  Madame  Adelina  Patti  is  almost  as  interesting 
as  when  on  the  stage.  On  seeing  her  I  found  that  although 
I  had  read  a  few  alleged  descriptions  of  her,  they  had  been 
rather  impressions  than  descriptions.  The  average  psycho- 
logical reporter  is  fond  of  giving  us  his  vague,  sugary  reflec- 
tions on  things  rather  than  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Madame  Patti,  to  a  sanguine  person,  looks  about  thirty 
years  old.  The  most  rabid  Gersterite  could  scarcely  call 
her  much  beyond  that.  She  is  a  sparkling  brunette  of 
medium  height,  with  a  slender  but  well-rounded  figure. 
Her  proportions  are  admirable,  her  hands  and  feet  slender 
and  patrician.  She  wears  her  thick  black  hair  in  a  close 
coiffure  that  does  not  destroy  the  outlines  of  her  shapely 
head.  Her  complexion  is  a  delicate  olive  with  thin  red 
lips  and  a  faint  color  in  the  cheeks.  If  she  uses  cosmetics 
it  is  so  carefully  done  that  their  use  can  not  be  detected. 
She  has  a  mobility  of  feature  and  a  lively,  natural  play  of 
expression  that  would  be  completely  lost  under  a  plaster 
of  red  and  white  paint.  Her  face  is  oval  in  shape,  with 
aristocratic  features,  low,  broad  brow,  well-defined  eye- 
brows, slightly  aquiline  nose,  and  small  mouth.  Her  eyes 
are  dark,  bright,  and  liquid,  with  constant  changes  of  ex- 
pression. Her  teeth  are  white  and  sound,  but  the  upper 
teeth  are  crowded,  and  over-lap  a  little  on  the  right  side,  a 
defect  which  is  apparent  when  she  speaks.  When  she 
raises  her  head  to  speak  or  sing,  there  is  a  swelling  of  the 
muscle  directly  under  the  chin,  and  a  corresponding  de- 
pression each  side  of  it.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  a  mark  of 
age,  as  might  be  imagined,  but  rather  a  special  muscular 
development.  She  is  such  a  dainty  Parisian  bit  of  femi- 
ninity that  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  she  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  muscle.  But  I  believe  I  have  discovered  a 
prominent  one  in  her  throat. 

Madame  Patti's  manner  is  perfection.  She  is  elegant 
and  easy  in  bearing,  and  responsive  and  agreeable  to  ladies 
and  gentlemen  alike.  There  is  not,  either  in  voice,  eyes, 
or  manner,  the  faintest  tinge  of  coquetry  about  her— some- 
thing very  unusual  in  a  beautiful  woman  of  any  age  or  sta- 
tion. She  is  rather  like  a  spoiled  child  who  feels  that 
every  one  is  fond  of  her,  and  returns  the  feeling  as  a  mirror 
reflects  the  sunshine. 

So  much  has  been  showered  upon  her,  and  she  has  so 
much  at  her  command,  that  she  has  lost  all  knowledge  or 
care  of  pecuniary  value  in  small  things.  She  shows  an 
equally  warm  appreciation  for  a  little  bunch  of  violets  or  a 
gorgeous  floral  piece,  seeming  to  care  for  the  sentiment 
rather  than  the  form  of  expression.  Neither  luxury  nor 
adulation  will  ever  blunt  her  sense  of  pleasure  in  the  love 
and  admiration  her  genius  commands. 

It  is  beautiful  to  see  her  with  some  honest,  awkward  ad- 
mirer who  is  trying  to  tell  her  the  old,  old  story  of  how 
her  music  has  moved  him.  Her  bright  eyes  sparkle,  her 
whole  face  lights  up  with  a  pleasant,  friendly  smile,  and 
she  makes  him  feel  that  she  is  just  as  much  pleased  by 
what  he  says  as  if  he  were  the  most  fluent  speaker  in  the 
world.  Before  he  gets  through  he  finds  himself  ready  to 
fight  for  her — not  because  she  is  beautiful  and  a  woman, 
but  rather  as  if  she  were  some  precious  child  to  be  pro- 
tected from  accident  or  danger. 


Whenever  Madame  Patti  arrives  in  New  York,  her  cos- 
tumes are  interviewed  and  detailed  as  indications  of  ap- 
proaching styles.  She  is  probably  the  best  dressed  woman 
in  the  world,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  all  the  great 
Parisian  dress-makers  give  her  their  first  attention,  and  al- 
low her  the  new  styles  months  before  any  one  else  can  get 
them.  It  is  a  liberal  education  in  the  art  of  dress  to  study 
Madame  Patti.  In  the  first  place,  notice  the  fact  that  she 
is  never  gaudy,  and  that  when  she  wears  bright  colors, 
they  are  so  arranged  and  blended  as  to  form  a  harmonious 
whole  and  not  distract  attention  from  the  wearer.  She, 
herself,  is  always  the  picture;  her  dress,  however  gorgeous, 
is  still  only  the  frame.  Again,  she  never  wears  anything 
obtrusive  in  her  hair — no  feathers,  flowers,  or  combs — only 
a  small  jeweled  ornament,  if  anything.  She  still  wears  the 
tan-colored  gloves  that  have  remained  fashionable  for  two 
or  three  years.  The  San  Francisco  ladies  have  been  very 
hard  to  convince  that  tan-colored  gloves  are  full  dress. 
In  fact,  many  of  them  persist  in  wearing  white  dressed- 
kid,  which  has  been  entirely  out  of  style  for  several  years, 
although  white  undressed  kid  is  permissible  with  white 
toilets. 

Madame  Patti's  evening  dresses  worn  in  "  Traviata  "  in- 
dicate that  an  embroidered  or  hand-painted  front  breadth, 
side-panels  of  lace  (flounces  or  en  jabot),  and  a  long,  plain 
train  of  rich  material,  form  the  regular  combination  for  a 
very  handsome  evening  dress.  Infinite  variation  in  color 
and  material  is  possible.  Across  the  front  breadth  or  up 
one  of  the  panels  she  wears  five  distinct  bunches  of  ostrich 
feathers  or  flowers,  and  also  one  on  the  left  shoulder,  but 
none  on  the  train.  This  wearing  of  bunches  of  flowers  in- 
stead of  garlands  is  a  trifle  new,  as  is  also  the  invariable 
wearing  of  something  to  heighten  one  or  both  shoulders. 
In  full  dress  it  is  the  bunch  of  feathers  or  flowers  exactly 
on  top  of  the  left  shoulder;  in  demi-toilet,  it  is  a  high 
puffed  sleeve  or  a  high  roll  of  tulle  or  crepe  above  each 
arm-hole.  Her  waists  are  all  plain,  with  sometimes  a 
small  butterfly  drapery  on  the  back  of  the  basque,  and  lit- 
tle paniers  at  the  sides. 

So  far  she  has  only  worn  plain  satin  slippers  and  plain 
silk  stockings,  the  shade  of  her  dress.  After  the  avalanche 
of  embroidered  hosiery  to  which  we  have  been  used  for 
years,  there  is  something  very  neat  and  refined  in  Madame 
Patti's  foot-gear.  Her  siippers  are  moderately  pointed, 
not  very  high  in  the  heel,  and  decorated  with  a  small, 
plain,  satin  Dow.  ^ 

The  whole  town  is  in  a  state  of  alternate  excitement  and 
collapse  over  the  opera.  There  are  indignation  meetings 
in  the  shops,  and  lunch-parties  of  condolence  at  home, 
among  those  who  can  not  get  seats.  The  critics  and  the 
season-ticket  holders  are  growing  pale  and  pinched  from 
the  unwonted  excitement.  But  everybody  turns  up  smil- 
ing, and  the  air  is  electrical  with  suppressed  excitement 
when  the  hour  for  the  opera  arrives.    That  is,  everybody 

,;t  a  select  few,  known  as  the  discontented  husbands. 


These  gentlemen  hold  a  growlery  in  the  lobby.  They  re- 
gard it  as  a  put-up  job  of  the  most  reprehensible  kind  that 
their  wives  have  secured  season  tickets.  They  look  upon 
the  necessary  dress-suit  as  a  base  infringement  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  gentlemen.  They  even  go  so  far  as  to 
intimate  that  a  shave  and  a  clean  shirt  are  discomforts  for 
which  they  mean  to  hold  their  wives  personally  responsi- 
ble later  on. 

About  a  year  from  now  they  will  forget  all  this,  and  they 
will  be  heard  proudly  announcing  themselves  as  having 
been  patrons  of  the  finest  opera  season  ever  in  America. 

This  drenching  musical  shower  has  filtered  through  every 
stratum  of  society,  from  Nob  Hill  to  the  Italian  vegetable- 
gardens.  When  the  beautiful  young  man  of  whom  I  buy 
buttons  tells  me  the  price,  he  does  so  in  the  pauses  of  "  a 
quell'  amor,  quell'  amor,"  etc.,  which  he  is  unconsciously 
humming.  The  florist  from  whom  I  buy  my  bouquet  de 
corsage  greets  me  with  "  Ah !  non  giunge,"  etc.  As  I  walk 
the  street  I  could  weep  to  hear  a  man  on  a  dray  trying  to 
whistle  the  quartet  from  "  Rigoletto  "  all  out  of  key.  De- 
termined to  live  it  down,  and  trying  myself  to  keep  from 
humming  "  Libiamo,"  etc.,  I  repair  to  the  market  and  or- 
der some  oysters  sent  home.  Being  impoverished  by  opera, 
I  find  fault  with  a  price  which  I  once  paid  quite  willingly. 
The  oyster-man  gets  back  at  me  with  "  La  donna  e  mo- 
bile "  (woman  is  changeable),  and  I  give  up  without  trying 
to  compete  with  the  lower  classes  in  operatic  repartee. 
♦ — 

There  ought  to  be  an  Act  of  Congress  requiring  every 
lady  to  own  a  hand-glass,  and  to  look  at  her  side-face  and 
the  back  of  her  head  three  times  a  day.  About  ninety  per 
cent,  of  all  women  dress  for  the  front  view  only.  I  know 
half  a  dozen  who  have  pretty  faces  but  are  simple  carica- 
tures from  a  side  view,  because  they  dress  the  hair  or  wear 
a  hat  in  such  a  way  that  it  entirely  spoils  the  shape  of  the 
head.  As  a  general  rule,  anything  that  enlarges  the  size  of 
the  head  is  to  be  avoided.  A  small,  well-poised  head  is 
the  height  of  elegance.  A  large,  ornate  head,  is  quite  the 
reverse.  I  mean  by  that  a  head  increased  in  size  by  too 
many  feathers  or  flowers,  or  too  gorgeous  a  bonnet.  It  is 
true,  that  to  certain  faces  certain  exaggerations  are  pictur- 
esque or  becoming;  but  one  can  not  exercise  too  much 
caution  in  such  matters.  There  are  so  many  beautiful 
women  of  all  ages  in  San  Francisco  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
just  pride  to  every  one;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  even  a  limited 
number  should  lessen  their  charms  by  a  want  of  discretion 
in  dress.  All  the  ladies  should  use,  first,  the  hand-glass; 
second,  the  hand-glass;  third,  the  hand-glass.  In  a  mixed 
crowd,  at  the  opera,  in  the  ball-room,  or  on  the  street,  ab- 
solute symmetry  will  make  a  woman  stand  out  from  among 
her  surroundings  and  appear  far  more  distinguished  than 
will  a  pretty  face  and  no  other  charm.  This  symmetry  is 
not  so  entirely  a  question  of  natural  gift  as  many  imagine. 
It  may  be  attained  by  any  one  who  will  have  an  eye  to 
general  effect,  and  who  will  liberally  use  the  hand-glass. 
— ♦ — 

In  "  Her  Sacrifice,"  played  this  week  at  the  Baldwin, 
Miss  Sara  Jewett  appears  as  an  artist's  wife.  In  the  sec- 
ond and  third  acts  she  wears  a  costume  in  which  she  is 
supposed  to  have  been  posing  for  her  husband.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  artistic  and  original  dresses  I  ever  saw,  and  in 
it  Miss  Jewett  is  a  subject  worthy  a  painter.  Made  in 
what  is  generally  called  the  old  Venetian  style,  this 
gown  gives  Miss  Jewett  the  look  of  an  apparition.  With 
her  pale  coloring  and  the  delicate  fade  hues  of  her  toilet, 
she  seems  to  be  the  ghost  of  a  canvas  by  some  of  the  old 
masters.  The  dress  is  made  of  soft,  striped  silk,  pale  blue 
in  color,  and  embroidered  in  dead  gold  around  the  square 
neck,  the  sleeves,  and  the  hem.  It  has  a  high  Medicis 
collar,  and  sleeves  tight  from  elbow  to  wrist,  but  having 
two  large,  soft  puffs  of  India  mull  from  shoulder  to  elbow. 
The  dress  is  made  very  high  in  the  waist,  almost  with  no 
waist,  and  open  in  front  over  a  petticoat  of  India  mull  em- 
broidered in  gold  and  plaited  in  loose,  soft  plaits.  In  the 
back  it  falls  away  in  a  demi-train,  and  is  finished  on  the 
edge  by  a  fine  plaiting  of  the  blue  goods.  She  wore  a 
blonde  wig  dressed  high  but  very  simple,  and  ornamented 
by  a  diamond  arrow.  No  jewels  at  the  ears  or  on  the 
neck.  From  her  girdle  hung  a  quaint  and  beautiful  pocket 
embroidered  in  gold.  Rich  in  material,  delicate  in  color, 
and  chaste  in  its  simplicity,  such  a  costume  as  this  places 
Miss  Jewett  in  the  very  front  rank  of  artistic  dressers. 
Moreover,  she  wore  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  thoroughly 
satisfying  sense  of  fitness  and  completeness. 

The  very  latest  is  an  opera-bag.  It  may  be  possible  to 
enter  society,  and  even  to  maintain  a  position,  without  an 
opera-bag,  but  it  would  be  up-hill  work.  It  is  a  badge  of 
style  not  to  be  dispensed  with.  As  an  institution,  the 
opera-bag  has  been  slowly  creeping  upon  us.  It  began 
with  a  microscopic  receptacle  of  silk  or  satin,  in  which 
ladies  with  a  sweet  tooth  could  carry  a  few  candies  to 
munch  in  the  ent?actes.  At  that  time  the  patient  escort 
was  forced  to  carry  the  fan,  opera-glasses,  vinaigrette,  um- 
brella, and,  if  married,  a  powder-puff.  Before  leaving 
home  he  always  hid  these  things  in  his  most  inaccessible 
pockets,  whence  he  extracted  them  one  by  one,  with  per- 
spiration and  suppressed  profanity,  later  on.  By  the  time 
he  succeeded  in  finding  them  all,  it  was  always  time  to  pack 
up  again  before  going  nome.  Now  the  formerly  unhappy 
escort  walks  the  earth  a  free,  untrammeled  person.  By 
process  of  evolu  ion,  the  candy-bag  has  grown  into  an 
opera-bag,  big  enough  to  hold  all  his  load  save  the  um- 
brella. And  what  is  better  still,  the  lady  carries  the  bag. 
It  is  simply  the  ancient  reticule  revived.  The  opera-bag 
is  made  square  in  shape,  usually  of  satin  or  brocade,  and 
trimmed,  lined,  wadded,  perfumed,  and  what  not,  at  will. 
Those  in  the  shops  are  braided,  embroidered,  and  hand- 
painted.  Those  made  at  home  are  often  the  prettiest,  and 
are  generally  made  to  match  some  special  toilet.  They 
are  closed  with  drawing-strings,  and  hung  on  the  arm  or 
laid  on  the  lap  or  box-rail  during  the  evening.  At  the 
close  of  the  performance  you  open  the  bag — it  measures 
about  eight  or  ten  inches — and  in  you  tumble  programme, 
libretto,  glasses,  fan,  vinaigrette,  handkerchief,  and  all. 
Your  escort  beams  with  a  luxurious  sense  of  having  noth- 
ing to  do,  and  probably  proposes  next  day — all  on  account 
of  the  opera-bag.  Arachne. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Clemenceau  originally  studied  English,  in  order  that  he 
might  read  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  in  Defoe's  own  language. 

One  of  the  wealthiest  firms  in  the  State  of  Maine  is 
composed  of  two  brothers  of  Augusta,  whose  only  original 
capital  was  five  thousand  dollars,  which  their  sister  recov- 
ered in  a  breach-of-promise  suit. 

It  is  said  that  William  H.  Vanderbilt  is  afraid  to  trust 
himself  in  the  hands  of  a  strange  barber.  He  is  shaved 
every  day  by  an  old  German  barber,  Jacob  Aber,  in  his 
own  palace,  who  shaved  Fernando  Wood  for  over  thirty 
years. 

During  a  recent  debate  in  Parliament,  it  is  related,  Lord 
John  Manners  congratulated  the  House  upon  a  speech 
just  made  by  Mr.  Marriott,  whereupon  Mr.  Gladstone  ex- 
claimed, "  Bosh ! "  in  a  tone  audible  throughout  the 
House.  Mr.  Marriott  instantly  rose  and  walked  out,  bow- 
ing profoundly  to  the  premier  as  he  did  so. 

No  picture  probably  has  attracted  more  attention  in  the 
Reynolds  collection,  lately  exhibited  in  London,  than  that 
of  the  famous  beauty,  Elizabeth  Gunning,  afterward  suc- 
cessively Duchess  of  Hamilton  and  of  Argyll — the  same 
who  snubbed  Bozzy  when  he  and  Doctor  Johnson  stayed 
at  Inverary.    This  lady  was  the  mother  of  four  dukes. 

The  complete  work  of  Meissonier  consists  of  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pictures.  He  is  now  on  a  canvas  that  is 
nearly  ten  feet  long,  representing  the  Chevalier  Bayard 
and  Francis  I.  saluting  in  a  company  of  brilliantly 
equipped  warriors.  Of  late  years,  the  artist  has  a  ten- 
dency to  paint  larger  pictures  than  formerly,  because  his 
eyes  are  not  as  strong  as  they  used  to  be. 

The  Empress  of  Austria's  taste  for  field  sports  is  by  no 
means  exceptional  among  ladies  of  rank  in  Austria  and 
Hungary.  Recently  the  Crown  Princess  accompanied  her 
husband  on  a  shooting  expedition,  and  proved  herself  to 
be  an  excellent  shot.  The  imperial  hunts  in  Hungary, 
though  the  empress  is  incapacitated  from  riding  this  year, 
are  always  accompanied  by  a  number  of  ladies  belonging 
to  the  higher  court  circles. 

The  Mahdi  is  not  an  Arab  by  birth,  and  is  of  a  black 
hue,  which  is  unacceptable  to  the  Semitic  Moslems.  He 
belongs,  however,  to  the  Kadriyeh  order,  which  is  held  in 
very  high  veneration  in  Egypt,  and  which  preserves  all  the 
pagan  superstitions,  including  the  worship  of  the  gigantic 
shoe  of  their  founder.  They  are  distinguished  from  other 
orders  by  their  white  banners  and  by  carrying  always  fish- 
nets in  their  religious  processions.  With  tfie  Malawiyeh 
and  Ahmediyeh  they  are  among  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Dervish  orders  in  Syria  and  Egypt. 

The  Continental  method  of  pronouncing  Latin  is  still  a 
little  novel  at  Trenton.  One  of  the  clerks  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Assembly  was  called  upon  to  read  a  joint  resolution  at 
a  session  last  week.  He  read  it :  "  Resolved,  that  the 
Legislature  adjourn  on  March  twenty-first  see-nee-dee-a." 
The  Solons  made  a  unanimous  request  for  another  reading. 
It  was  repeated  as  before.  Assemblyman  Cole  asked: 
"  For  what  purpose  do  I  understand  the  clerk  to  say  that 
the  Legislature  is  to  adjourn?"  "  See-nee-dee-a,"  was  the 
reply.  The  resolution  was  laid  upon  the  table  amid  roars 
of  laughter  from  assemblymen,  lobbyists,  and  spectators. 

The  story  goes  that  when  the  Emperor  William  heard  of 
the  recent  alleged  appearance  of  the  "  White  Lady," 
boding  death  to  one  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  he  sent  for  his 
physician,  who  agreed  to  have  a  certain  noted  gipsy  called 
in  to  prophesy.  This  was  done,  and  the  soothsayer  said: 
"  Sire,  you  will  live  to  be  a  hundred  years  old.  Your  son, 
the  prince  royal,  will  not  reign,  but  your  grandson,  Prince 
William,  be  your  immediate  successor."  Now,  it  is  no 
secret  that  His  Majesty  manifests  far  more  fondness  for 
William  than  for  Fritz,  and  so  this  promise  of  fifteen  years 
more  of  life,  and  then  to  be  succeeded  by  his  favorite, 
pleased  him  vastly.  "  Boy,"  he  cried  to  the  sentinel  at 
the  door,  "if  you  chance  to  see  the  '  White  Lady'  again, 
tell  her  to  come  back  in  fifteen  years." 

The  French  Academy  has  now  thirty-eight  members. 
They  are  Miguet  the  historian,  Victor  Hugo,  M.  Nisard, 
the  Duke  de  Noailles,  Ernest  Legouve,  the  Count  de  Fal- 
loux,  Emile  Augier,  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  Octave  Feuillet, 
Camille  Doucet,  Cavillier-Fleury,  the  Count  d'Hausson- 
ville,  Xavier  Marmier,  Camille  Rousset,  Viel-Castel, 
Mezieres,  Alexandre  Dumas,  Caro,  John  Lemoinne,  Jules 
Simon,  Gaston  Boissier,  Victorien  Sardou,  Ernest  Renan, 
Henri  Taine,  the  Duke  d'Audiffret-Pasquier,  Eugene  La- 
biche,  Maxime  du  Camp,  Rousset,  Sully-Prudhomme, 
Pasteur,  Victor  Cherbuliez,  Mgr.  Perraud,  Edouard  Pail- 
leron,  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  Emile  Ollivier,  J.  B.  Dumas, 
De  Mazade,  and  Edmond  About.  Francois  Coppee,  the 
poet,  is  a  candidate,  without  specifying  for  which  chair, 
while  De  Lesseps,  Wallon,  and  Oscar  de  Vallee  will 
compete  for  the  chair  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Martin, 
the  historian. 

Mr.  Whiteley  relates  that  when  the  late  King  Cetewayo 
was  in  London,  one  evening  after  a  hearty  dinner  at  which 
an  enormous  amount  of  wine  was  drunk,  he  presented  His 
Majesty  with  a  magnum  of  champagne  which  was  not  to  be 
tasted  until  next  day.  "  But  why  not  drink  it  now?  "  asked 
the  king.  "  You  have  had  enough  for  to-night."  "  It  was 
in  vain'that  we  protested,"  says  Mr.  Whiteley.  "  '  Let  me 
take  care  of  it,'  said  the  king.  *  But  you  will  drink  it,'  we 
said,  'and  you  have  already  had  enough,  and  more  than 
enough.'  '  No,  no,' he  persisted;  '  I  will  take  good  care 
of  it!  But  I  must  take  it  with  me  to  my  bed-room;  it  is 
not  safe  elsewhere.'  So  at  last,  after  making  him  promise 
in  the  most  solemn  fashion  a  Zulu  could  that  he  would  not 
draw  the  cork,  we  allowed  him  to  carry  it  off  with  him  to 
his  bed-room.  He  went  out  of  the  room  hugging  the  mag- 
num as  if  it  were  a  precious  child.  A  few  minutes  after- 
ward, as  I  went  up-stairs,  I  saw  the  big  bottle  standing  out- 
side Cetewayo's  door  drained  to  the  last  drop.  The 
temptation  had  been  too  much  for  him.  How  he  found 
room  for  so  much  champagne  after  all  his  former  libations 
I  can  not  imagine.  Next  day,  it  was  not  surprising  to  learn. 
His  Majesty  had  a  bad  cold  and  could  not  appear." 
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GERMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST. 


GERMEA  is  manufactured  from  the  choicest  California  White  Wheat  by  a  recently  patented  process 
through  which  the  germ  is  extracted  from  Wheat,  forming  one  of  the  best,  most  economical,  nutritious,  and 
healthful  foods  known.  It  is  entirely  free  from  all  impurities,  containing  none  of  the  woody  or  indigestible 
matter  so  common  in  other  cereal  foods. 

The  manufacturers  of  GERMEA  believe  they  can  not  say  too  much  in  its  favor  or  commend  it  too  highly. 
It  is  endorsed  and  recommended  ey  all  physicians  who  have  tested  it. 

Thomas  Price,  the  eminent  Analytical  Chemist  of  San  Francisco,  after  a  careful  analysis  of  GERMEA, 
says:  "  I  find  it  to  be  a  remarkably  pure  article.  It  is  free  from  all  adulterations  and  injurious  ingredients,  and 
I  can  safely  recommend  it  as  a  very  nutritious  article  of  food,  and  well  prepared  for  its  purposes." 

Every  intelligent  farmer  has  learned  to  give  careful  attention  to  scientific  laws  in  the  feeding  and  care  of 
his  domestic  animals,  to  secure  the  qualities  which  are  most  highly  valued.  How  much  more  important  that 
Nature's  laws  should  be  observed  with  reference  to  the  more  delicately  organized  human  family,  in  order  to 
reach  that  mental  and  physical  development  so  essential  to  health  and  happiness.  In  the  search  for  knowledge 
shall  more  thought  be  given  to  cattle,  horses,  and  lands  than  to  our  children?  The  importance  of  proper 
selection  of  diet  for  themselves  and  families  is  a  matter  which  thinking  men  are  beginning  to  realize,  and 
therefore  regard  most  favorably  each  step  forward  toward  the  discovery  of  a  perfect  food. 

The  following  extract  from  The  Roller  Mill,  published  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  referring  to  the  germ  as  a 
possible  food  for  mankind,  says:  "We  believe  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  germ  of  wheat  will  furnish 
an  excellent  and  quite  new  article  of  diet.  We  think  that  this  will  probably  cause  the  germs  to  be  carefully 
extracted  and  run  into  a  separate  receptacle,  and  this  wheat  genii  will  form  a  staple  article  of  sale.  It  would 
seem  that  amid  all  the  preparations  for  the  stomach,  sick  or  well,  from  puling  infancy  to  tottering  old  age,  a 
superior  article  of  diet  might  be  extracted  from  the  germ  of  wheat.  Genu  can  not  long  escape  attention,  and 
he  who  will  first  give  to  the  world  an  article  of  food  endorsed  by  doctors  as  nourishing,  by  consumers  as 
palatable  and  economical,  will  have  a  fortune  in  his  grasp." 

MESSRS.  SPERRY  &  CO.  have  discovered  the  secret  of  utilizing  this  valuable  product,  and  as  a  result 
have  placed  on  the  market  this  perfection  of  food,  the  GERMEA,  the  cost  of  which  is  no  more  than 
the  ordinary  cereals.  It  has  this  important  advantage  over  other  cereal  preparations: — While  it  requires  from 
one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  prepare  ordinary  Oat  Meal  for  the  table,  fifteen  minutes  cooking  is 
sufficient  to  prepare  GERMEA.  It  is  put  up  in  sealed  paper  packages,  containing  four  pounds  each,  twenty 
packages  in  a  case.  It  has  the  endorsement  of  thousands  who  have  used  it  as  the  best  of  cereal  food 
products. 


DIRECTIONS    FOR    I 'MO   OX   EVERY   PACKAGE. 


MANUFACTURED   BY  MESSRS.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

AND  FOR  SALE    BY   ALE   GROCERS. 


JOHN  T.  CUTTING  &  CO. 


33XTTS, 

116  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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THE    INNER  MAN. 
Stock  Story  for  Country  Temperance  Lecturers. 

The  first  time  I  saw  William  Perkins  he  was  a 
smiling  lad  of  eighteen.  He  was  strong,  erect, 
handsome.  Upon  his  cheek  there  was  the  flush 
of  health — in  his  eye  the  fire  of  a  hearty  ambition. 

"Tell  me,"  said  I,  six  years  later,  to  an  ac- 
quaintance, "who  is  that  pale,  scrofulous,  nerv- 
ous-looking man  standing  in  front  of  yonder 
restaurant.-'  " 

"  It  is  William  Perkins,"  was  the  reply. 

"You  must  be  mistaken,"  I  said;  "for  the  last 
time  I  saw  him  he  was  the  incarnation  of  vigor- 
ous manhood.     This  man  is  a  piteous  wreck." 

"Ah,"  exclaimed  my  friend,  "you  have  not 
heard,  then,  the  sad  story  of  his  downfall?" 

"Downfall?     No,  I  have  not,"  I  said.     "Is  it 

Possible  that  this  paragon  has  stooped  so  low — 
as  so  far  forgotten  himself  as  to  " — 
"It  is  even  so,"  interrupted  my  friend.    "Will- 
iam  Perkins  is  confirmed  in  the  hideous  vice  of 
buckwheat-cakes." 

And  then  my  friend  told  me  the  story— the  old, 
old  story,  replete  with  sadness,  reeking  with  mis- 
ery; while  I — I  shuddered  and  listened.  You  all 
know  it;  why  repeat  it  now?  At  a  social  party, 
under  bright  lights,  with  smiling  faces  around 
him,  William  Perkins,  yielding  to  the  intoxicating 
influences  of  the  hour,  had  tasted  his  first  buck- 
wheat-cake. It  seemed  to  invigorate  him — to 
stimulate  him.  Alas!  that  the  serpent  did  not 
turn  and  sting  when  first  caught  in  the  embrace 
of  the  heedless  novice!  But,  ah,  'tis  never  so. 
The  pathway  of  the  buckwheat -cakeard  lies  at 
first  through  gardens  of  roses,  by  the  side  of  purl- 
ing streams;  it  is  over  flowery  meads  that  it 
gradually  opens  upon  the  black,  bleak  moor  of 
mental  anguish  and  physical  torture.  Perkins 
took  another  cake  and  then  another.  The  next 
morning  he  arose  pale  and  trembling.  He  sought 
a  remedy  for  his  weak  condition  in  more  cakes, 
and  before  he  had  retired  that  night  sixteen  buck- 
wheat-cakes combined  to  bind  him  in  the  fetters 
of  the  remorseless  tyrant.  His  taste  for  cakes 
grew,  until  at  last  every  penny  he  could  scrape  up 
was  squandered  on  this  appalling  habit.  He  lost 
his  situation.  People  feared  to  employ  a  man 
abandoned  to  such  a  vice.  His  family  suffered 
for  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  pawned  his  wife's 
jewelry,  his  young  children's  clothing,  and  the^ 
household  furniture  to  secure  means  with  which" 
to  buy  buckwheat-cakes.  Honor,  duty,  home, 
family,  friends — all  seemed  to  be  forgotten  in  his 
wild,  insatiate  craving  for  cakes,  cakes,  cakes! 

"  I  will  try  to  save  this  man,"  I  said,  and  I 
stepped  across  the  street  to  where  Perkins  was 
scratching  his  back  against  the  door.  I  spoke 
kindly  to  him  as  he  raised  his  pimply  face  to 
mine.     I  argued  with  him.     I  remonstrated. 

"  'Tis  vain, "  he  moaned ;  "  I  am  broken  out  all 
over;  'tis  useless  to  attempt  to  save  a  man  who 
has  once  become  a  victim  to  the  buckwheat-cake 
habit." 

I  took  him  home  with  me  and  locked  him  up  in 
a  room.  That  night  he  had  a  fierce  delirium. 
His  insane  fancy  painted  buckwheat  cakes  crawl- 
ing over  the  floor,  twining  themselves  about  his 
limbs,  hissing  at  him  and  threatening  him  with 
their  poisonous  fangs.  He  plucked  imaginary 
buckwheat  cakes  from  about  his  neck,  tore  them 
from  his  garments,  swept  them  from  the  table, 
saw  them  everywhere,  lowering,  threatening,  ap- 
palling. Oh,  my  friends,  could  you  but  have 
seen  him  writhing  there,  and  heard  him  mingling 
his  piteous  shrieks  with  prayers  and  curses,  not 
one  of  you  to-day  would  have  the  utterly  reckless 
hardihood  to  say: 

"'Tis  a  harmless  thing — this  indulgence  in 
cakes." 

How  we  saved  him  I  know  not;  but  this  I  know, 
that  after  days  and  weeks  of  confinement,  and 
watching,  and  encouragement,  and  kindly  advice, 
we  led  William  Perkins  from  that  room  a  reformed 
man. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  he,  "  how  can  I  ever  thank 
you?  " 

"By  promising  me  never  to  touch  buckwheats 
again,"  said  I. 

"  I  swear  it  to  you!  "  said  he,  fervently. 

And  he  kept  his  word.  I-  saw  William  Perkins 
to-day.  He  is  a  changed  man.  He  is  cashier  in 
one  of  your  banks — rich,  prosperous,  happy.  His 
step  is  elastic,  his  cheek  rosy,  his  form  erect,  his 
voice  manly,  and  his  eye  clear  and  steady. 

"I  feel  like  myself  once  more,"  said  he;  "I 
have  not  tasted  buckwheat  cakes  in  two  years." — 
Eugene  Field  in  Puck. 

Persons  who  partake  freely  of  beef  tea  on  an 
empty  stomach  are  frequently  surprised  at  finding 
themselves  affected  as  if  they  had  taken  a  strong 
cup  of  coffee.  This,  however,  is  perfectly  natu- 
ral, for,  says  Professor  Roberts  Bartholow,  of 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  "  nothing  has 
been  more  conclusively  shown  than  that  beef  tea 
is  not  a  food.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  stimu- 
lant. The  chemical  composition  of  beef  tea 
closely  resembles  that  of  unne,  and  it  is  more  an 
excrementitious  substance  than  a  food.     In  pre- 

Earing  beef  juice  the  lean  part  of  the  beef  should 
e  selected.  This  should  be  cut  into  thick  pieces 
about  the  size  for  a  lemon-squeezer.  The  pieces 
should  be  next  placed  upon  a  hot  coal  fire  for  a 
moment,  to  scorch  the  exterior;  the  meat  is  then 
transferred  to  the  lemon-squeezer,  which  has  been 
warmed  by  dipping  in  hot  water,  and  the  juice 
pressed  out  and  allowed  to  flow  into  the  glass, 
which  has  also  been  heated.  The  juice  is  sea- 
soned with  a  little  salt  and  cayenne  pepper,  if  the 
patient  desires  it,  and  taken  immediately.  In  this 
way  the  nutritious  elements  of  the  meat  are  ob- 
tained, and  the  slight  scorching  develops  constit- 
uents which  give  the  peculiar  flavor  to  cooked 
meat."  This  is  for  a  diet,  the  principle  of  which 
is  the  administration  of  those  elements  which  are 
disposed  of  in  the  stomach,  and  do  not  require 
the  aid  of  the  intestines  in  their  digestion. 


Koot  Deer. 

A  strictly  non-alcoholic  family  beverage,  at  once 
delicious  to  the  taste  and  beneficial  to  the  system. 
The  youngest  child  or  the  feeblest  invalid  can 
drink  it  with  advantage.  Put  up  in  pint  and 
quart  champagne  bottles,  with  patent  stoppers,  at 
seventy  cents  and  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per 
dozen.  All  orders  promptly  filled.  H.  L.  St. 
John  &  Co.,  14  Hayes  Street. 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.D.S.,  126  Kearny  St.  (Thur- 
i  j ,-,-  Block).    Laughingjgas.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


THE   TUNEFUL  LIAR. 
The  Origin  of  Scandal. 

Said  Mrs.  A. 

To  Mrs.  J., 

In  quite  a  confidential  way, 

"  It  seems  to  me 

That  Mrs.  B. 
Takes  too  much— something  in  her  tea. 

And  Mrs.). 

To  Mrs.  K. 
That  night  was  overheard  to  say, 

She  grieved  to  touch 

Upon  it  much, 
But  "Mrs.  B.  took — such  and  such!" 

Then  Mrs.  C. 

Went  straight  away 

And  told  a  friend,  the  self-same  day, 

"  'Twas  sad  to  think" — 

Here  came  a  wink — 
;<  That  Mrs.  B.  was  fond  of  drink." 

The  friend's  disgust 

Was  such  she  must 
Inform  a  lady  "which  she  nussed," 
"That  Mrs.  B., 

At  half-past  three, 
Was  that  far  gone  she  couldn't  see." 

This  lady  we 

Have  mentioned,  she 
Gave  needle-work  to  Mrs.  B., 

And  at  such  news 

Could  scarcely  choose 
But  further  needle-work  refuse. 

Then  Mrs.  B., 

As  you'll  agree, 
Quite  properly— she  said,  said  she, 

That  she  would  track 

The  scandal  back 
To  those  who  made  her  look  so  black. 

Through  Mrs.  K. 

And  Mrs.  J. 
She  got,  at  last,  to  Mrs.  A., 

And  asked  her  why, 

With  cruel  lie, 
She  painted  her  so  deep  a  dye? 

Said  Mrs.  A., 

In  some  dismay, 
'  I  no  such  thing  could  ever  say; 

I  said  that  you 

Much  stouter  grew 
On  too  much  sugar — which  you  do !  " 


Darwinian  Man. 

A  lady  fair,  of  lineage  high, 

Was  loved  by  an  ape  in  the  days  gone  by — 

The  maid  was  radiant  as  the  sun, 

The  ape  was  a  most  unsightly  one — 

So  it  would  not  do, 

His  scheme  fell  through, 
For  the  maid,  when  his  love  took  formal   shape, 

Expressed  such  terror 

At  nis  monstrous  error,- 
That  he   stammered   an  apology  and   made  his 

'scape, 
The  picture  of  a  disconcerted  ape. 

With  a  view  to  rise  in  the  social  scale, 
He  shaved  his  bristles,  and  he  docked  his  tail, 
He  grew  mustaches,  and  he  took  his  tub, 
And  he  paid  a  guinea  to  a  toilet  club — 

But  it  would  not  do, 

The  scheme  fell  through, 
For  the  maid  was  Beauty's  fairest  Queen, 

With  golden  tresses, 

Like  a  real  princess's, 
While  the  ape,  despite  his  razor  keen, 
Was  the  apiest  ape  that  ever  was  seen. 

He  bought  white  ties,  and  he  bought  dress-suits, 
He  crammed  his  feet  into  bright  tight  boots, 
And  to  start  his  life  on  a  brand-new  plan, 
He  christened  himself  Darwinian  Man  ! 

But  it  would  not  do, 

The  scheme  fell  through, 
For  the  maiden  fair,  whom  the  monkey  craved, 

Was  a  radiant  being. 

With  a  brain  far-seeing, 
While  a  shaven  monkey,  though  well-behaved, 
At  best  is  only  a  monkey  shaved! 
— Prom  Gilbert  end  Sullivan's  new  opera,  "Prin- 
cess Ida." 


The  Face  of  Tomato  Khan. 

Old  Ragbag  Bey,  a  venerable  man, 

Arose  one  morn,  and  to  his  servant  said  : 
"Send  hither,  slave,  my  son,  Tomato  Khan — 

If,  by  the  Prophet's  beard,  he's  out  of  bed." 
Tomato  Khan  responded  in  all  haste, 

And,  kneeling  on  the  earth  before  his  sire, 
Kissed  thrice  his  feet,  and,  clinging  to  his  waist, 

"Why  hast  thou  called?     respectful  did  inquire. 

"  Mush  Allah! "  cried  the  old  man  in  a  breath, 

"  Our  country  is  in  dire  complaint,  I  see — 
On  every  hand  is  desolation,  death — 

And  she  demands  a  sacrifice  from  me. 
From  Am  el  Teiba  unto  Boghar's  wall, 

From  Batna's  palms  to  Oudig's  sandy  plain, 
I  hear  the  roll  of  drums,  the  trumpet's  call, 

The  clash  of  arms,  and  war's  intense  refrain. 

"  Bend  on  this  scimetar,  my  son,  and  go 

This  day  to  Boghar  on  thy  dauntless  steed — 
Join  thou  the  Army  of  the  Faithful,  show 

Thy  zeal  for  Allah  in  the  country's  need!  "    . 
Tomato  Khan  bound  on  old  Ragbag's  sword — 

His  love,  the  fair  Aminie,  begged  nim  stay; 
In  vain  the  maiden  wept,  in  vain  implored; 

Tomato  Khan  strode  on  his  vengeful  way. 

He  did  not  die  as  Ragbag  hoped  he  might, 

Nor  as  Aminie  thought  a  warrior  should; 
He  did  not  perish  on  the  field  in  light — 

No  Christian  hands  are  reeking  with  his  blood. 
Kicked  by  a  mule,  he  fell  at  Sneez  el  Snuf — 

A  cheap  Arabian  mule,  a  vulgar  beast  — 
He  faintly  murmured  :  "Allah,  this  is  rough!  " 

And    then  the  throbbings  of  his  sick  heart 
ceased. 

So  for  his  country  died  Tomato  Khan, 

A  youth  equipped  for  great  chivalric  scenes; 
Dead  by  a  mule — a  martyred,  glorious  man — 

A  patriot,  since  the  end  doth  glorify  the  means. 
A  mausoleum  hath  old  Ragbag  built 

As  tribute  to  Tomato  Khan  s  brave  deeds; 
At  morn,  at  night,  his  bitter  tears  are  spilt; 

The  fair  Aminie  wears  a  widow's  weeds. 


FOR  SALE  BV 

C.  J.  HAWLEI  &  CO.,  Sutter  St., 

Who  are  also  introducing  as  a  specialty 

HAWLEY'S  NEW  BLEND  TEA. 

_  If  you  want  a  Tea  that  is  pure,  wholesome,  and  deli- 
cious, ask  for  it  at  the  nearest  drug  store  in  the  city.  Sold 
at  $1,  75  cents,  and  50  cents  per  pound,  in  i-pound  and 
%  -pound  packages. 

ANALYSIS. 
C.  J.  HAWLEY  &  CO.— Gentlemen:    I  have  care- 
fully examined    the    New  Blend   Tea,  and   found  it  to  be 
pure,  unadulterated,  and  uncolored. 

Yours  respectfully,  THOS.  PRICE,  M.  D. 

Aslt  your  Druggist  for 

HAWLEY'S    NEW    BLEND    TEA. 


IT  LEADS  ALL. 

No  other  blood-purifying  medicine  is  made, 
or  has  ever  been  prepared,  which  so  com- 
pletely meets  the  wants  of  physicians  and 
the  general  public  as 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 

It  leads  the  list  as  a  truly  scientific  prepara- 
tion for  all  blood  diseases.  If  there  is  a  lurk- 
QpDnCIII  A  inS taint  of  Scrofula  about  you, 
OunUrULH  Ayer's  Saksapahilla  will 
dislodge  it  and  expel  it  from  your  system. 

For  constitutional  or  scrofulous  Catarrh, 
PaTADDLI  Ayeb's  Sarsaparilla  is  the 
UH I  riff  nil  true  remedy.  It  has  cured 
numberless  cases.  It  will  stop  the  nauseous 
catarrhal  discharges,  and  remove  the  sicken- 
ing odor  of  the  breath,  which  are  indicationa 
of  scrofulous  origin. 

Ill  PPRflllQ  "Hutto,Tex.,Sept.28,1882. 
ULOtnUUo  "At  the  age  of  two  years  one  of 
Qfippo  my  children  was  terribly  afflicted 
UUnLO  with  ulcerous  running  sores  on  its 
face  and  neck.  At  the  same  time  its  eyes 
were  swollen,  much  inflamed,  and  very  sore. 
On  pc  PvCn  Physicians  told  us  that  a  pow- 
OUnC  E.ICO  erful  alterative  medicine  must 
be  employed.  They  united  in  recommending 
Ayer's  Sarsaparilla.  A  few  doses  pro- 
duced a  perceptible  improvement,  which,  by 
an  adherence  to  your  directions,  was  contin- 
ued to  a  complete  and  permanent  cure.  No 
evidence  has  since  appeared  of  the  existence 
of  any  scrofulous  tendencies;  and  no  treat- 
ment of  any  disorder  was  ever  attended  by 
more  prompt  or  effectual  results. 

Yours  truly,  B.  F.  Johnson." 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.J.C.Ayer&Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists;  SI,  six  bottles  for  S5. 


Apoilinans 

"THE  QUEER  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

u  IJEau  de  Table  des  Reims? 

Le  Gaulois  de  Paris. 
ANNUAL  SALE,IOMILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &"Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 


twii   ML*.   Kl 


A.  F.  EVANS  <fc  CO. 

n'fi   Woniaronii'rv  St..  Pan  Francl»ro. 


EEALDS 


IBITSINES^ 
COLLEGE. 

\  No.  24  Post  Street, 

BAN  tfEANCTBOO,  CAL. 

Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute. 


JOII.V  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAYERS"    MATERIALS, 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.     Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


A-»«^  ■^^  y  pw  w^  Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  re- 
%J  f\  I  /  p  ceive  free  a  costly  box  of  goods 
1  1\1JULU  which  will  help  all,  of  either  sex, 
to  more  money  right  away  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
Fortunes  await  the  workers  absolutely  sure.  At  once  ad- 
dress TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


GRANULA 

An  incomparable  Food  for  Invalids  and.  Children; 
oldest  and  best  health  food  known ;  delicious  as  a  diet ; 
grocers  and  druggists  sell  it.     Manufactured  by 

OUK  HOME  UIIANT XA  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Wholesale  Agents:  HICKOX  &  CO.,  San  Francisco, 
C*U  WATSON,  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Or.i  H. 
JEVNB,  Los  Angeles,  CM. 


MISS  TEATER  AND  MRS.  L.  A. 
K.  CLAPPE'S 

SELECT  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOliNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN, 

At    Hastings-on-Hudson,     Westchester    County,    N.    Y. 
Number  of  pupils  limited  to   fifteen.     Send  for  catalogue. 


NOW  READY  cigarette 

" CLOTH  OF  GOLD," 

(Straight  Dlcsh.) 
SWEET,    DELICATE,   AND    MILD!! 

This  Cigarette  is  made  from  the  finest  and  most  costly 
leaf  from  that  region  ol  Virginia  particularly  adapted  for 
growing  tobacco  for  Cigarettes.  Our  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  enables  us  to  secure  the  most  suital  le  kinds 
of  toba  co  and  thus  present  this  superior  article,  with  the 
full  assurance  THAT  ITS  EQUAL  HAS  NEVER  BE- 
FORE BEEN  OFFERED.  A  hibher  grade  Cigarette 
can  not  be  produced.  We  call  particular  attention  to  the 
superior  quality  of  our  old  brands  of  Cigarettes.  They 
can  not  he-,  surpassed. 

Twelve  First  Prize  Medals. 
Peerless  Tobacco  Works. 

Will.  S.  KIM  RAM,  <fc  CO. 


»  TAILORING  » 

Immense  Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  St. 

»  TAILORING  » 

Cheapest  House,  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  Street. 

TO  TAILORING  » 

3.  S.  HAND,  Merchant  Tailor  and  Clothier, 
314  Kearny  Street. 


4-11    413  oe   415     SANSOME    ST.  5.F 

Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


ANTI-FAT. 

Tlie  Greatest  Discovery   of  tlie  Ag;e  by  an 

English  lady,  who  has,  by  close  study  and  practice,  found 
a  remedy  whereby  people  of  either  sex  can  be  reduced  in 
fiesh  at  the  rate  of  five  to  seven  pounds  a  month  without 
injury  to  health  or  looks,  the  skin  on  body  and  face  retain- 
ing its  smooth  appearance.  This  treatment  strengthens 
the  nerves  and  muscles,  destroying  only  the  fat,  which  is 
simply  a  watery  fluid  in  the  tissues,  producing  gout,  rheu- 
matism, incipient  paralysis,  apoplexy,  and  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  heart.  Address  ANTI-FAT,  office  box  1925, 
city. 


CALIFORNIA  MINING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.     Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  14th  day  of  March,  1884,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  11)  of  Twenty  (20c)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  U.  S.  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  tha  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Monday,  the  twenty-first  (21st)  day  of  April, 
1884,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  wilt  be  sold 
on  Saturday,  the  seventeenth  day  of  May,  1884,  to  pay 
the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  costs  of  adver- 
tising and  expenses  of  sale.. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CONSOLIDATED   VIRGINIA  MINING  CO. 

Location  and  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District, 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  held  on  the  12th  day  of  March,  i8B4,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  20)  of  Twenty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  26,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Wednesday,  the  sixteenth  (i6th)  day  of  April, 
1884,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sate  at  public 
auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold 
on  Saturday,  the  tenth  (10th)  day  of  May,  1884,  to  pay  the 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising 
and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.. 
A.  W.  HAVENS,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  26,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.       Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWfiN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FUNERAL   DIRECTORS, 

IIS  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 
Church.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

J.   R.   COWKN.  D.  H.   SCHUYLER.  J.     W.    POR    KR. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

JIAitlsI.i:  JI.IOTU.   made  of  <>> VX,  t'OI- 
IIKM),  ITAI.IAX,  anil  STATUARY  IIAR- 
BIB.K-ls.    Monuments  ami  Headstones. 
W.  II.  Jli  < OKJIH  li. 

837  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  S.  F, 
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PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE. 

The  Argonaut  is  published  every  Saturday,  at  No. 
213  Dupont  Street,  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company. 

Subscription,  $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2.23; 
three  months,  $1.50;  payable  in  cdvance — post- 
age prepaid.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
#(  -A^^o  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample 
copies,  free.     Single  copies,  10  cents. 

News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied 
by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  Post  St., 
above  Dupont,  to  whom  all  orders  from  the  trade 
should  be  addressed. 

Persons  mailing  single  copies  of  the  Argonaut 
must  affix  a  two-cent  stamp. 

Subscribers  'wishing  their  addresses  changed  should 
give  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses. 

The  American  News  Company,  New  York,  are 
Agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut 
may  be  ordered  from  any  News  Dealer  in  the 
United  States  or  Europe. 

Address  all  communications  to  "  The  Argonaut, 
No.  2TJ  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco" 

A.  P.  STANTON,  Business  Manager. 


C  P.  R-  R. 


Time  Sclietlule,  Friday,  February  15,  1SS4. 


TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


'9.30  A.M. 

4.OO  P.M. 

8.00  A.M. 

3.OO  P.M. 

4.3O  P.M. 

8.00  A.M. 
•4.30  P.M. 

8.00  A.M. 

3.OO  P.M. 

4.OO  P.M. 

4.30  P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
*4.00  P.M. 

7,30  A.M. 

4.30  P.M. 

4.00  P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
*5.00  P.M. 

•9.30  A.M. 

4.00  P.M. 

8.00  A.M. 

4.OO  P.M. 

4.30  P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
IO.OO  A.M. 

3.OO  P.M. 
*S.OO  P.M. 

3.OO  P.M. 

5-3°  P-M- 

8.00  A.M. 

8.00  A.M. 

8.00  A.M. 

7.30  A.M. 

8.00  A.M. 

3.OO  P.M. 

4.3O  P.M. 

♦4.00  P.M. 
7.30  A.M. 
JlO.OO  A.M. 
3.OO  P.M. 
S.OO  A.M. 
9.OO  A.M. 
3.OO  P.M. 

•4.30  P.M. 


4-3°  ■ 


DESTINATION. 


.Antioch  and  Martinez. 
.Benicia. 


-Calistoga  and  Napa. 
!  Colfax '. 


I  Deming,  El  Paso  |  Express... 

t  and  East J  Emigrant  . 

J  Gait  and  )  via  Livermore 

I  Stockton  ]  via  Martinez 

-lone 

.  Knight's  Landing 

.  Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton .... 


(    Merced,  Madera,    t    

I  Fresno,  and  Tulare  J   ........ 

. .  Marys ville  and  Chico 

)  Mojave,  Needles,  I  Express.. . 

t  and  East I  Emigrant . 

.  -Niles  and  Haywards 


)  Ogden  and  I  Express 

t  East J  Emigrant 

Red  Bluff  I  via  Marysville. 
(  and  Tehama  1  via  Woodland. . 

.  Redding 

.Sacramento,  via  Livermore. . . 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

.Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
.  .San  Jose 


'12.40  P.M. 

9.IO  A.M. 

6.40  P.M. 

8.40  P.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 

'IO.IO  A.M. 

6.40  P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 


J. 40 


9.IO 

7.IO  A.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

"12.40  P.M. 

5.4O  P.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 

g.io  P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

*8-40  A.M. 

"12.40  P.M. 

9.IO  A.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

9-IO  A.M. 


7.IO 


L.M. 


.Vallejo. 


..Virginia  City. 
.  .Woodland  .... 


5.40  P.M. 

3.4O  P.M. 

9.40  A.M. 

*8-4o  A.M. 

8.40  P.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 

5.4O  P.M. 

6.40  P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

6.40  P.M. 

8.40  P.M. 

*6.QO  A.M. 

•3.40  P.M. 

t3.40  P.M. 

9.40  A.M. 

6.40  P.M. 

'12.40  P.M. 

8.40  P.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 


L.M. 


S.40   ] 


6.40   P.M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  4.30  p.  M.  can  meet  Pa- 
cific Express  from  Ogden  at  Benicia;  and  that  leaving  at 
8.00  A.  m.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  the  Needles  and 
El  Paso  at  Oakland  Pier. 

*  Sundays  excepted.  J  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL  FEKKV  TRAILS  (via  Oakland  Pier). 
FROM  SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.oo, 
8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12. oo,  12.30, 
i.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,    11.00,  *iz.oo. 

To  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  *6-3o,  *7.oo,  *7.3o,  *8.oo, 
*8.jo,  *3-3o,  *4-oo,  *4-30,  *5.oo,  '5.30,  *6.oo,  *6.30,  9.00. 

To    FRUIT   VALE    (via   Alameda)  —  *g.3o   a.   m.,   6.30, 

JII. CO,  *I2.CO   P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  *3.3o, 
9.00,  g.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  n.oo,  jn.30,  12.00,  £12.30,  1.00, 
$1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 
7.00,   8.00,   9.00,    IO.OO,    II.OO,  *I2.0O. 

To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3°>  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  {9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  (11.30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,    5.00,  5-30,    6.00,  6.30,    7.00,  8.00,  g.oo, 

IO.OO,    II.OO,   *I2,00. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  18.oo, 

•8.30,  g.oo,  10.00,    11.00,    J1.00,    2.00,    3.00,    4.00,  *4-30, 

5.00,  *5-3o,  6.00,  *6-3o,  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From    FRUIT    VALE— *6. 23,    '6.53,    *7-23.  *7-53.  *8-23- 

•8.53,    V23,  *io.2i,    *4.23,    *4.53,    *5-23,    *5-53.    *°-=3. 

•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *s- 15,  *s-45.   J6-45. 

(9.15,  *3.ig. 
From  EAST   OAKLAND— *5-3o,  *6.oo,   6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

8.00,  8.30,    9.00,  9.30,    10.00,    10.30,    11.00,   11.30,   12.00, 

12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 

5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— *5-37.  *6-°7.  6.37,  7.07, 
7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  IO-37.  "°7*  "-37- 
12.07,  12-37.  »-°7>  1-37.  2.07,  z.37,  3.07,  3.37,  4.07,  4.37, 
S-°7t  5-37,  6-07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

From    ALAMEDA — ^5.22,  *5-52,   *6.22,  6.52,  *7-22,  7.52, 

*8.22,  8.32,  g.22,  9.52,  (l0.22,  IO.52,  JlI-22,  II.52,  (l2.22, 
12.52,  (l.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4-22,  4.52,  5-22,  5.52, 
6.22,    6.52;    7.52,    8.52,    9.52,    IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— '5.15,  *5-45,  *6-t5,  6-45.  *7-i5.  7-45, 

*8.is,    8.45,    (9.15,    9.45,     (10.15,    i°-45.    t"-i5.    "-45. 

12.45,  i-45.  2-45.  3-45.  4-*5>  4-45.  5-'5.  5-45*  6.15,   6.45, 

7-45.  8.45.  9-45.  10,45. 
From    WEST    BERKELEY— *5.45.    *6.i5,    6.45,    *7-i5. 

-7-45.  8.45.    (9-i5.    9-45.    10.45,    (12.45,    i-45»    z-45.  3-45. 

4-45.  *5-'5.  5-45.  '6-15.  6-45.  *7-'5- 

CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN    FRANCISCO— *7- 15,  9.15,  11. 15,  1.15,  3.15. 
5-iS- 

From  OAKLAND— *6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12,15,  2.15,  4.15. 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


(Sundays  only. 


"  Standard  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  Jew- 
elers, 101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  Sc  Tkt.  Agt 


.IM0RPH5NE  HABIT 

IDE.  H.  H.  KA.NE,  of  tho  DcQulnco? 

"—  ™       W  ^B"  »*BHnTiic,nov/on^iBnReiaodywhereby 

itiyotio  can  euro  lilraMeir  quickly  nnu  painlessly.  For  teallmo- 

BlalB  nnd  endorsements  from  eminent  meillcnl  m  en  ,Ac, address 

B.  H«  itAHB,  A.1L,  D.D.,  1G0  i'alton  SU,  liew  ¥ork  Cltr. 


WIMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Coniniencing   Sunday,    November    11,  1883, 

And  until  further  notice,  passenger  trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend 
Street,  betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows: 


LEAVE 
S.  F. 

DESTINATION. 

ARRIVE 
S.  F. 

t6. 50    A.M. 
8.30    A.M. 
IO.4O    A.M. 

*3-3°  P-m- 
4.25   P.M. 

*5-lO   P.M. 
6.30    P.M. 

..San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and.. 
Menlo  Park 

6.35    A.M. 
*8.IO    A.M. 
9.03    A.M. 
*I0.02    A.M. 
3-30    P-M. 
T4.59    P-M- 

5-55  *"-M. 

8.30    A.M. 
IO.4O    A.M. 
♦3.30   P.M. 

4.25    P.M. 

. .  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and. . 
....  Principal  Way  Stations .... 

3.36    P.M. 

5-55   P.M- 

IO.40   A.M. 
*3-3Q    P.M. 

..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. . 
Salinas,  and  Monterey... 

*I0.02    A.M. 
5.55    P.M. 

3.40  a.m.  j  . .  .Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos...  |      5.55  p.m. 


IO.40    A.M. 

*3-30  P.M. 


.. Watsonville,  Soquel,  Aptos.. 
(Camp  Capitola)  &  Santa  Cruz, 
broad  gauge,  no  change  of  cars 


..Soledad  and  Way  Stations..  |       5.55  P.i 


*  Sundays  excepted.       t  Sundays  only  (sportsmen's  train). 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
which  connect  with  8.30  A.  M.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  — at  Reduced  Rates  — to 
Monterey,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz,  Also,  to  Paraiso  and 
Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION    TICKETS 

Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday — good  to  return  on  Monday 
— to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose",  $3.50;  to  Gilroy,  $4.00;  to 
Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  I5.00,  and  to  principal  points  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  San  Jose". 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 

Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 

Hotel. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 

For  points  on  Southern  Division  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


TIME   TABLE. 

Coniiueuclng  Monday,  January   2 1st,  1884, 

and  until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  fol- 
lows : 
For  SAN  RAFAEL   (via   San   Quentin  Ferry)— i  10.15, 

*n.i5  A.  M.,  *4-5o,  t5-oo  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito   Ferry) — (7.00,  *9.20  A.  M.,   ti2.30,  *3-20, 

*5-3°>  f5-3°  P-  M- 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin   Ferry)— *8.oo, 

t8.50  A.  M-,  *i2-30,  13.35  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — t6-4o,  "6.50,  *o.i5  a.  m.,  I12.00 

m.,  *2.5o,  t5.r0  p.  m.  *  Week  Days.  I  Sundays. 


For   SAUCELITO   (Week     Days)  — 9.20 
.5-30 


1. 15. 

(Sundays) — 7.00,  10.00  a.  m.,  12.30,  2.00,  5.30  p.  M. 
From   SAUCELITO  (Week   Days)  —  7.45,  10.00   a.m., 

I2.00  M.,  3,50  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 7.45,  11.00  a.  m.,  1.05,  3.15,  6.10  p.  M. 
Extra  trip — From  Saucelito,  on  Saturday  at  6.15  P.  m. 


11.15  A.  M.  Daily,  Sudays  excepted  (via  San  Quen- 
tin Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan  Mills  and 
Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan  Mills  ar- 
rives in  S.  F.  at  1.45  p.  m.) 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every   morning  except   Mon- 
days  for   Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino  City,  Caspar,  Noyo,  Kibesil- 
lah,  Westport,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY   TO   MONDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing  Monday:    Fairfax,   $1;    Camp  Taylor,  $2;    Point 
Reyes,  $2.50;  Tomales,  53.50;  Duncan   Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY    EXCURSIONS. 
7.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry,  Excursion  Train  every 

Sunday  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning,  arrives  in   San   Francisco   (via  Saucelito  Ferry) 

6.50  P.  M. 
Fares   for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1;    Camp  Taylor,  $1.75; 
Point  Reyes,  $2. 

DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.     Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 

GENERAL   OFFICES,  408  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


OThe  Buyers'  Guide  is  is- 
sued March  and  Sept.,  each 
year:  216  pages,  8ixllJ 
inches,  "with  over  3,300 
illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gives  whole- 
sale prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods 
foi  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluable  books  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  ma? 
kets  of  the  world.  We  will  mail  a  copy 
Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage— 7  cents.     Let  us  hear  from  you. 

Kespectfully, 
MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO- 

287  &  SSatt  Wabfiab  Avenue,  Chicot".  1U. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

Dealer  in  House,  Steam,  Foundry,  and 

CUMBERLAND    COAL, 

ENGLISH  COKE  AND  PIG  IKON, 

120  Bcale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

FOR  JAPAN  AKD  CHINA 

Leave  Wharf  corner    First   and    Brannan  Streets,  at    118 
o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA    AND    HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with   steamers    for  Shanghai. 

From  San  Froncisco  for 
Steamer  1 884.  HONGKONG. 

OCEANIC Saturday,  March  8th. 

ARABIC Saturday,  April  26th. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  May   27th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No-  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail ; 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 

<n»l  i  111  a April    1 

At  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  for 
MAZATLAN,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPER1C0,  SAN 
JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA,  ACAJUTLA,  LA  LIBER- 
TAD,  and  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

Tickets  to  and  from  Europe   by  any  line  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  rates  ;  also  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports. 

For  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY, 

Zealandia April  11 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.  M.,  on  March  3d,  nth,  79th,  and  27th,  and  every 
eighth  day  thereafter.  The  first  steamer  of  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day ;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  day — a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  P.  M. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,   General  Agents, 
No.   10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


C.  P.  SHHFFIELD.        N.  W.  SFAULDING.        J.    PATTERSON. 


<Tm 


*Sf  Ci  °AtE^ 


17  and  19  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN    FRANCISCO. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOK    «iARRENS,    MILLS,     MIKES,    AND     KK1 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

SFTTA     PERfTHA     AND     BVBBEB 

MAN!TA«TS  RIV«    COMPANY. 


€arbolfze<l  Robber  Uose,  Standard,  (Malterte 
Cross,>  Rubber  Uose,  Extra  "  A"  Rubber  Hose, 
Rubber  Hone,  (Competition,)  SnctJon  Hose, 
■  it-am  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire-Ensine 
Hose,  farbolized  "Maltese  Cross"  Brand. 

VALVES,   CASKETS,    ETC.,  HADE  TO  ORDER 


f  ACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets. 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  O.  SHARON,  Lessee. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and 
Earthquake-proof.  It  has  rive  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The 
ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  ami  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  cen- 
tral court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  Eight, 
its  Immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies, 
Its  carriage-way,  and  Its  tropical  plants,  is 
a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Quests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant is  the  Finest  In  the  city. 


THE     NEVADA     BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up   Capital $3,000,000  in  Gold. 

DIRECTORS. 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Erander,  Vice-President  ; 
James  G.  Fair,        James  L.  Flood,         John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lim'd. 

THE   BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital ( $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Bkown Cashier. 

Byron  "Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California;  Boston,  Tremont  National 
Bank;  Chicago,  Union  National  Bank;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand ;  London ,  N. 
SI.  Bothschild  A  Sons;  China,  Japan  India, 
and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghai,  Yokohama. 

The  ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN  BANK 

LIMITED, 
N.  E.  corner  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets. 

London  Office,  3  Angel  Court.     New  York  Agents,  J.  W. 
Seligman  &  Co.,  21  Broad  Street, 

Authorized  Ca  pital  Stock $6,000,000 

Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections 
buy   and  sell    Exchange  and  Bullion,    loan   Money, 
issue  Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 
FRED  F.  LOW,         I  ,, 
IGN.  STEINHART,  J  ManaSers- 
P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Cashier. 


CHARLES  CROCKER.      WM.  H,  CROCKER.      R.  C.  WOOLWORTH. 

CROCKER,  WOOLWORTH  &  CO. 

BAJKK.EKS, 

333  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  carry  on  a  gen- 
eral Banking  business. 
Correspondents  in  the  Drincipal  cities  of  the  Eastern  States 
and  in  Europe. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.    Established  1836. 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  corner  California  and 
Montgomery   Streets   (Safe  Deposit   Building),  San  Fran- 


COMMERCIAL     USlRAXtE    CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

FIRE     AMI     HAKIM. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


C.   J.   HUTCHINSON.  H.    K.   MANN. 

HUTCHINSON     &    MANN, 

INSURANCE  AGENCY. 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304   Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N,  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


HOME  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

No.  316  Sansome  Street, 
East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  up  In  Gold) $300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  1,1884 739,475   13 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  SAKSOME  STKEET, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


JOHN    CASH. 


JOHN   J.    NEWSOM. 


NEWSOW   &  GASH, 

ARCHITECTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Building*!, 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  C  ; 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Fr 
fornia.     Take  elevator,    , 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


San  Francisco,  March  20,  1884. 

My  Dearest  Madge:  It  is  most  unfortunate 
that  this  week  of  all  weeks  in  the  year  you  should 
be  out  of  town. 

The  operatic  boom  continues  in  all  its  force, 
sincl  the  community  has  resolved  itself  into  two 
musical  factions.  A  war  is  going  on,  which,  in 
its  little  way,  is  quite  as  fierce  as  the  war  of  the 
Roses  or  the  contest  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines. 
One  hears  of  nothing  anywhere  but  Gerster  and 
Patti,  and  conversation  invariably  opens  with  a 
declaration  of  fealty  to  one  or  the  other.  One 
can  not  settle  down  to  a  calm  and  rational  enjoy- 
ment of  this  unparalleled  musical  feast.  You  are 
simply  forced  to  take  sides,  whether  you  will  or 
no.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  prejudice,  but,  for  my- 
self, I  declare  most  unhesitatingly  for  Gerster. 
As  why  should  I  not?  Patti  sings  as  naturally 
and  as  beautifully  as  a  sensuous  little  bird  in  the 
sunshine.  But  while  one  listens  with  unequivocal 
delight  to  a  sensuous  little  bird,  it  does  not  plow 
up  the  deeps  of  one's  nature.  Gerster  charms  the 
heart  out  of  your  bosom,  the  chill  out  of  your 
reason,  the  equipoise  out  of  your  decorum.  She 
is  magnetic,  delicious,  irresistible.  Nature  has 
not  done  so  much  for  her  as  for  Patti.  She  is 
cast  in  a  sterner,  stronger  mold  than  the  tropical 
luxuriance  of  Adelina  Patti's  beauty,  and  her 
voice  has  not  that  rich,  luscious,  unapproachable 
quality  which  is  the  divine  heritage  of  Patti,  and 
of  no  other  woman  ever  born  to  sing.  Gerster, 
who  is  in  her  twenties,  looks  as  old  as  Patti,  who 
has  left  them  far  behind.  I  did  not  intend  to 
touch  upon  that  matter,  though  there  is  an  un- 
accountable fancy  existing  for  raking  up  dates 
against  Adelina.  Some  of  them  declare  an  ap- 
parent failing  in  the  upper  register  of  her  voice, 
but  that  is  really  nonsense.  Her  voice  rings  out 
as  fresh,  and  pure,  and  young  as  it  ever  did,  and 
time  has  left  no  touch  of  his  hand  upon  her.  How 
could  he?  She  has  had  such  care  as  is  given  to 
no  princess  of  the  blood  royal.  Life  has  un- 
rolled to  her  a  long  vista  of  ease,  elegance,  luxury, 
and  adulation.  Sickness,  sorrow,  poverty,  and 
death  are  unknown  to  her.  There  has  been  but 
one  crumpled  rose-leaf  to  disturb  her  ease,  and 
she  soon  blew  that  away.  All  she  has  to  do  is  to 
sing  her  way  through  life,  at  the  rate  of  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  half-hour.  What  wear  could,  there 
be  on  the  voice  of  such  a  one? 

But  to  return  to  the  factional  war.  It  has  as- 
sumed some  curious  phases.  With  some  it  is  a 
matter  of  conventional  heresy  not  to  prefer  Patti. 
The  great  capitals  have  bent  the  knee  of  homage 
to  her  for  so  long,  that  many  of  those  who  have 
made  the  grand  tour  look  upon  it  as  rank  pro- 
vincial greenness  on  our  part  to  dare  to  dispute 
the  long  verdict.  They  are  Patti-ites  merely  be- 
cause they  think  it  is  the  correct  thing  so  to  be. 
All  the  young  men  of  a  certain  calibre  are  for 
Patti,  and  all  the  old  fellows  of  a  certain  other  cal- 
ibre are  for  Patti,  too.  These  latter  are  those  who 
like  to  be  regarded  as  dilettanti  in  musical  and  art 
matters;  but  being  in  their  heart  of  hearts  a  little 
shaky  with  doubt  concerning  their  technical  mu- 
sical knowledge,  they  feel  that  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  safety  in  abiding  by  the  dicta  of  Paris 
and  St.  Petersburg. 

There  is  an  impression  existing  among  this  class 
of  her  admirers  that  Patti,  like  the  Pope,  is  infal- 
lible. Never  tell  it  on  me,  Madge,  for  I  haven't 
the  moral  courage  to  say  it  out  loud,  but  in  the 
teeth  of  the  verdict  of  the  world,  I  will  declare 
that  in  "  La  Traviata  "  Patti  did  twice  sing  out 
of  tune,  that  she  does  not  reject  the  aid  of  the 
portamento  in  getting  at  a  very  high  note,  that 
her  phrasing  is  eccentric,  since  she  has  twice  with- 
in the  week  taken  a  breath  in  the  middle  of  a 
word,  that  she  carelessly  slurred  some  of  the  most 
charming  passages  in  "La  Traviata,"  and  that  in 
the  first  two  acts  of  "  II  Trovatore"  her  singing, 
for  a  Patti,  was  downright  bad.  I  will  also  ac- 
knowledge that  Gerster  gave  two  little  unmusical 
squeaks  in  "  I  Puritani,"  and  that  the  familiar 
brilliancy  was  missing  from  her  voice  in  "  Mar- 
ta."  You  will  think  me  carping,  captious,  and 
critical,  but  it  is  all  the  fault  of  the  strained  ten- 
sion of  the  week;  and  when  a  community  has  re- 
solved itself  into  one-vast  palpitating,  tremulous, 
eager  Ear,  these  things  are  borne  in  upon  one. 
Another  peculiar  feature  of  this  factional  war  is 
that  race  prejudice  has  crept  in.  All  of  the  Latin 
race  are  for  Patti;  the  Slavs,  the  Saxons,  and 
the  Anglo-Saxons  for  Gerster.     All  of  the  musi- 

l>  people  that  I  have  conversed  with  areforGer- 
But  I  have  heard  of  other  distinguished 


musicians  who  jeer  at  the  idea  that  another  could 
rise  to  displace  Patti,  or  even  to  take  her  place 
when  she  is  gone. 

Thus,  you  will  see  that  it  is  not  at  all  a  battle 
of  musical  perception.  It  is  merely  a  question  of 
individual  preference,  and  this  depends  largely 
upon  the  temperament  of  the  listener.  Indeed,  I 
have  heard  two  ladies  express  a  preference  for 
Patti  because  she  dresses  better  than  Gerster! 

The  only  rational  way  to  do  is  to  give  yourself 
up  unreservedly  to  enjoyment  when  either  great 
songstress  sings,  with  no  intruding  thought  of 
the  other. 

Have  I  already  written  you  about  Gerster's 
"  La  Sonnambula"  ?  It  was  an  afternoon  per- 
formance, and  it  was  a  three  hours  of  matchless 
delight.  It  was  our  good  fortune  to  find  the  pretty 
opera  very  well  cast.  That  most  useful  little 
woman,  Mademoiselle  Yalerga,  was  the  rival  of 
Amina,  and  sang  her  pretty  opening  aria  with 
something  very  like  the  finish  of  a  prima  donna. 
Vicini's  voice  still  continues  to  go  to  pieces  at 
critical  moments,  but  he  has  a  few  silver  notes  in 
it  of  the  rial  tenor  quality,  and  he  is  a  thoroughly 
good  actor,  more  especially  in  those  country- 
bumpkin  parts.  Cherubini  made  practically  his 
first  appearance  as  the  Count.  He  is  a  hand- 
some man,  with  a  good  round  voice  and  a  superb 
method,  and,  in  this  role,  a  dashing  actor.  As  for 
Amina,  the  arch,  the  naive,  the  merry,  the  win- 
some, when  was  she  most  charming — as  the 
pretty,  shame-faced  peasant  g'rl,  listening  with 
shy  willingness  to  the  mischief-making  count's 
compliments,  or  as  the  suffering  Sonnambula, 
wrongly  accused?  Did  ever  music  flow  from 
throat  of  woman  with  greater  ease  and  sweetness 
than  in  the  plaintive  "  Ah,  non  credea"?  She 
stood  as  motionless  as  a  statue,  only  her  lips 
moving — for  you  could  not  see  her  draw  a  breath 
— and  the  music  rolled  out  from  those  parted  lips, 
and  sank  into  our  hearts  and  turned  our  heads. 
When  she  followed  it  with  the  sparkling  notes  of 
"  Ah,  non  giunge,"  the  effect  was  perfectly  electri- 
cal, and  we  all  went  home  mildly  insane.  I  have 
not  yet  met  any  one  who  has  entire1)'  recovered 
from  the  effect  of  it.  The  consistency  of  the  en- 
tire performance  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  our  utter  enjoyment,  for  ihe  choruses  were 
magnificently  sung.  We  were  just  congratulating 
ourselves  on  this  department — for.  they  sang  ex- 
cellently well  in  sombre,  heavy  "I  Puritani," 
on  Monday  night — a  sombre  heaviness,  by  the 
way,  which  Gerster  largely  dispelled  by  her  most 
exquisite  acting  and  singing — but  they  went  all 
to  pieces  in  "  Trovatore"  and  "  Martha,"  It  was 
said  that  the  company  were  all  deeply  aflectedby 
the  death  of  Lombardelli,  who,  poor  fellow,  was 
snuffed  out  like  a  candle  before  he  had  been  a 
week  in  the  new  Italy. 

Patti,  as  you  must  have  heard,  sang  Leonora 
in  "  II  Trovatore,"  on  Tuesday.  I  have  a  fancy 
that  she  did  it  merely  to  give  Nicolini  a  chance, 
for  it  is  essentially  the  tenor's  opera,  and  any 
Leonora,  even  a  Patti,  is  partially  obscured  in 
it.  He  availed  himself  to  the  full  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  received  an  amount  of  applause 
which  must  have  astonished  him  quite  as  much 
as  it  did  many  more.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  heard  Manrico's  opening  aria,  the  pretty 
serenade,  with  its  long  procession  of  accidentals, 
more  atrociously  sung  than  by  Signor  Nicolini. 
His  voice  is  worn  and  strained,  and  fairly  rattles 
with  vibrato,  but  even  so,  he  is  belter  than  either 
of  the  other  tenors,  and  herein  lay  his  triumph. 
When  he  appeared  in  most  irreproachable  armor, 
it  was  discovered  that  he  was  a  very  personable 
gentleman.  He  dressed  it  throughout  with  a 
gorgeousness  which  no  Manrico  in  these  parts 
has  ever  attempted  before,  and  he  still  has  a  chest 
high  C.  All  these  things  the  house  applauded  in 
the  most  spontaneous  and  energetic  manner. 
Indeed,  to  speak  truly,  his  singing,  after  the  ser- 
enade, was  fairly  good,  yet  not  good  enough  to 
warrant  the  excess  of  applause. 

Patti,  as  I  before  said,  was  rather  obscured  in 
the  role  of  Leonora.  While  her  voice  is  dramatic 
enough  for  any  role,  these  heavy,  massive,  heroic 
passions  belong  in  the  breasts  of  heavy,  massive, 
heroic  women,  and  Patti  is  petite,  piquante,  and 
pretty.  She  is  a  saucy  little  witch,  and  has  a  way 
of  tossing  her  head  and  snapping  her  eyes  when 
she  takes  a  special  note,  now  and  then,  which  is 
the  essence  of  diablerie.  The  wonders  of  her 
voice  grow  upon  you  with  frequent  hearing,  as 
the  ear  recognizes  more  and  more  the  fearlessness 
and  ease  with  which  she  dashes  through  technical 
difficulties.  But  she  sings  only  to  the  ear.  I 
have  heard  her  five  times  now,  always  with  in- 
creasing- pleasure,  so  far  as  my  musical  intel- 
ligence was  concerned,  but  she  has  never  held 
my  soul  in  her  grasp  for  one  fleeting  instant. 
They  do  say  she  can  sing  "  Home,  Sweet  Home," 
with  most  surpassing  pathos.  Perhaps.  The 
notes  of  the  old  song  lie  just  in  that  range  in  her 
voice  where  those  rich,  strong,  velvety  notes 
abound  which  separate  her  voice  from  any  other 
in  the  known  world — and  I  can  well  believe  it. 

To  me,  and  to  many  more,  Patti  is  only  a  voice. 
She  is  a  phenomenon,  a  marvel,  a  freak  of  nature, 
and  as  such  she  will  never  be  reproduced.  This 
marvelous  voice  belongs   to  a  very  pretty  woman 


who  is  set  in  the  midst  of  a  lot  of  most  attractive 
accessories,  but  there  is  no  evidence  yet  in  this 
season  that  there  is  something  more  behind  the 
voice.  I  have  a  fancy  that  she  will  achieve  her 
first  real  triumph  in  "  Crispino  e  la  Comare." 

On  the  night. of  "  La  Traviata  "  the  audience 
was  in  a  state  of  acute  mental  excitement  which 
was  mistaken  for  musical  enthusiasm.  On  the 
night  of  "II  Trovatore"  there  was  a  reaction, 
and  the  house  was  severely,  almost  cruelly  cold, 
so  that  as  a  matter  of  truth  the  diva  has  not  yet 
been  received  in  a  spirit  of  real  fairness.  Even 
Galassi  received  a  more  spontaneous  outburst  for 
"II  Balen."  This  was  as  much  enthusiasm  left 
over  from  his  duet  with  Cherubino  in  "I  Puri- 
tani," the  night  before,  as  anything  else.  I  would 
not  dare  to  say  so  among  these  music-mad  people, 
but  I  have  heard  "  II  Balen  "  sung  better,  though 
not  by  such  a  voice.  Galassi's  voice  is.  perfect,  a 
big,  round,  sonorous,  smooth,  satisfying  baritone, 
with  no  trace  of  the  Italian  tremolo  in  it.  He 
just  opens  his  mouth  and  lets  it  roll  out,  and  per- 
haps in  the  easy  use  of  it  he  has  become  a  trifle 
mechanical.  At  all  events,  his  Rigoletto  was  a 
disappointment.  Perhaps  he  was  totally  handi- 
capped by  a  shrieking,  discordant,  clamorous  Gil- 
da,  and  perhaps  he  acts  purely  by  the  traditions 
of  measured  dramatic  action,  but  there  was  no 
trace  of  greatness  in  it. 

There  is  also  a  very  bad  case  of  contralto  in  the 
troupe — but  a  truce  to  music.  We  think  of  noth- 
ing else,  talk  of  nothing  else,  hear  nothing  else. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  know  that  I  have  allowed 
a  week  to  go  by  without  seeing  the  lovely  Sara 
Jewett ;  but  I  did  not  miss  Daniel  Rochat.  I  heard 
a  young  gentleman  wondering,  not  long  ago,  why 
a  good,  pure  woman  was  never  set  in  a  play; 
and  we  all  told  him  that  she  was  not  an  available 
article.  When  I  see  him  again  I  must  ask  him 
about  Lea  Henderson.  In  Sara  lewett's  hands 
she  radiates  purity  and  truth,  and  illuminates  the 
stage  with  it  every  time  she  appears.  Hut  alack 
and  alas!  who  would  recognize  this  wonderful 
play,  which  has  actually  become  clumsy  in  the 
hands  of  the  others?  Henry  Lee  is  the  best  Dan- 
iel that  we  have  had  in  the  last  act,  and  the  worst 
in  the  others.  But  oh,  Bidache,  and  Fargis,  and 
Mrs.  Po  vers,  and  Esther,  where  are  you  all? 

The  daintiness  and  trim  excellence  of  Sara 
Jewett  require  a  harmonious  setting,  and  though 
these  people  have  all  played  well  enough,  accord- 
ing to  their  lights,  they  do  not  accentuate  her  as 
her  old  c  mpanions  did. 

I  shall  see  "Le  Maitre  de  Forge,"  and  let  you 
know  what  kind  of  a  play  the  novel  makes. 
Adieu.  Betsy  B. 


At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  this  afternoon 
Madame  Gerster  will  sing  her  great  part  of  Mar- 
gherita  in  "Faust,"  while  this  evening  Madame 
Patti  will  play  Annetta  in  "Crispino  e  la  Co- 
mare." The  opera  company  will  remain  another 
week,  appearing  four  nights  and  one  matinee. 
Yesterday  tickets  for  the  new  season  of  five  per- 
formances were  sold  by  Messrs.  Easton  &  El- 
dridge,  at  auction,  at  the  California  Theatre.  On 
Monday  night  Gerster  will  repeat  her  role  of  Ami- 
na in  "  La  Sonnambula."  Tuesday  Patti  will 
appear  in  the  title  role  of  "  Linda  di  Chamouni.'.' 
Wednesday  Gerster  will  sing  in  an  opera  not  yet 
announced.  Friday  she  will  appear  in  "IlBar- 
biere  de  Siviglia,"  and  Saturday  afternoon  a  fare- 
well matinee  will  be  given,  in  which  Patti  will 
appear  in  one  of  her  principal  roles.  It  has  been 
rumored  that  a  grand  concert  would  be  given  at 
the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  but  the  report  has  not 
yet  been  confirmed. 


Miss  Sara  Jewett  has  been  appearing  in  "Her 
Sacrifice  "  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre,  during  the 
week.  Next  Friday  night  she  will  be  supported 
by  Henry  Lee  in  "  Claire,  or  The  Forge  Master," 
a  play  which  has  enjoyed  success  in  New  York 
and  Europe. 

At  the  California  Theatre  "  Lights  o'  London  " 
has  been  played  during  the  week.  Next  Monday 
night  the  European  Specialty  Company  will  begin 
a  week's  engagement. 


Manbury&  Overton's  Company  have  been  play- 
ing "The  Hoop  of  Gold"  at  the  Bush  Street 
Theatre  during  the  week.  "  The  Wages  of  Sin  " 
is  in  preparation. 


CCCXIV.  — BUI  of  Fare  for    Six  Persons,  Sunday. 
March  23,   1884. 
Asparagus  Soup. 
Fried  Clams.      Cucumber  Salad. 
Broiled  Lamb  Chops.      Fried  Potatoes- 
Green  Peas.     Mushrooms. 
Roast  Turkey,      Cranberry  Sauce. 
Soft  Boiled  Custard.         Sponge  Cake. 
Apples,   Oranges,  Almonds,  Figs,  and  Raisins. 
AspARAGt'S  Soi"P. — To  one  quart  of  good    beef  or  veal 
broth  put  two  onions,  two  turnips,  and  some  sweet  herbs, 
with  the  white  parts  of  a  large    bunch  of  asparagus.     Let 
them  simmer  until  done,  then   rub  through  a  strainer,  sea- 
son, and  add  the  tips  of  the  asparagus,  previously  boiled. 


—  Decorative  Household  Art  Studio,  213 
Turk  Street.  Modeling  in  Clay,  Leather,  and 
Wax;  Ebonizing,  Gilding,  and  Polishing;  Draw- 
ing, Crayon,  and  Ornamental  Needlework. 

»  ♦  ■ — . 

—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

An  International  Controversy. 

Editors  Argonaut:  Allow  me,  as  an  Eng- 
lishman temporarily  in  your  midst,  to  concur 
most  fully  in  all  that  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Gower,  says  as  to  the  absurdities  surrounding  the 
marriage  of  American  girls  to  Englishmen  of 
title.  I  think  the  American  press,  both  by  their 
own  comments  and  by  publishing  silly  letters 
from  Americans  in  Europe,  make  a  great  deal 
more  of  American  girls  abroad  than  they  are 
really  made  of  in  the  places  they  visit  while 
"  doing  Yarrup,"  as  our  friend  Mark  Twain  puts 
it.  And,  after  all,  to  take  the  American  view  of 
the  matter,  what  have  any  of  them  achieved  in  the 
way  of  grand  marriages?  Miss  Yznaga,  of  New 
York,  did  the  best.  She  married  the  heir  to  a 
dukedom.  But  sack  an  heir  and  suck  a  duke- 
dom! The  one  too  low  of  habits  to  be  permitted 
entrance  to  decent  society  in  London,  and  the 
other  an  impoverished  fourth-rate  dukedom, 
whose  present  possessor  has  to  "  speculate  "  for  a 
living,  as  all  Englishmen  well  enough  know.  As 
for  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh,  who  married  your  belle, 
Miss  Sharon,  in  England  he  certainly  is  not  re- 
garded as  a  catch,  though  he  may  be  out  here. 
Considerably  embarrassed  financially,  and  as  ut- 
ter a  stranger  to  high  London  society  as  a  Hot- 
tentot, he  has  no  claim  to  be  considered  one. 

Faithfully  yours,    Cecil  V.  B.  Heathcote. 

San  Rafael,  March  17. 

Editors  Argonaut:  I  am  indignant— no,  that 
does  not  half  express  my  feelings — I  am  furious, 
literally  boiling  over;  first,  with  you  for  publish- 
ing a  letter  that  is  an  insult  to  every  American, 
and  second  with  your  correspondent,  John  Farqu- 
harson  Gower,  for  daring  to  write  such  an  insult- 
ing letter.  It  is  but  natural  that  the  English 
(with  a  few  exceptions)  should  "  look  down  upon 
the  Yankee."  They  have  never  quite  recovered 
their  equanimity  since  the  little  unpleasant- 
ness that  resulted  so  disastrously  to  them  about 
one  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
sneer;  we  all  know  how  much  of  it  is  real  and 
how  much  jealousy.  What  a  pity  that  "seven 
hundred  years  of  inbred  culture  and  aristocracy  " 
should  show  so  little  upon  Englishmen!  Think 
of  gentlemen  calling  a  lady  a  "mustang"!  We 
may  thank  our  lucky  stars  that  we  live  in  a  land 
where  such  gentlemen  would  receive  a  horse-whip- 
ping and  be  excluded  from  decent  society.  Really, 
English  aristocracy  is  a  queer  mixture,  if  any  reli- 
ance is  to  be  placed  upon  the  tales  we  hear  of  it. 
Then,  too,  your  correspondent  will  find,  if  he  in- 
quires of  reliable  persons,  that  many  American 
ladies  who  marry  titles  are  not  wealthy,  and  are 
sought,  not  seekers.  S.  C. 

Napa,  March  17,  1884. 

Editors  Argonaut:  In  your  issue  of  the  15th 
you  have  a  letter  from  John  Farquharson  Gower 
which  is  interesting,  but  which  shows  toward  the 
close  that  abject  worship  of  rank  characteristic 
of  the  true  Briton.  His  advice  to  our  girls  is 
good,  and  I  wish  they  would  heed  it,  but  not  be- 
cause "  they  are  no  more  fitted  to  fill  the  position 
than  your  Irish  servant  is  in  the  best  society  of 
your  city,"  but  because  it  is  "  casting  pearls  be- 
fore swine."  "  The  topmost  plane  of  English  so- 
ciety represents  seven  hundred  years  of  culture 
and  breeding,  and  is  to-day  the  most  aristocratic, 
the  most  exclusive,  and  the  most  elegant  in  the 
world;  they  all  bear  the  stamp  of  high  breeding," 
etc.,  ad  nauseam .  And  yet,  by  the  same  well- 
bred  creWj  a  lady,  for  no  cause  or  fault  of  her  own, 
is  styled  in  "  elegant  "  language  "  the  mustang,'1 
and  the  British  gentleman,  ner  husband,  hears  it 
and  does  not  resent  it.  Give  us  a  rest  on  British 
manners.  We  prefer  those  of  American  gentle- 
men. Albert  Warner. 

Haywards,  March  20. 

A  Knight  Puts  Lance  in  Rest  for  Patti. 

Editors  Argonaut:  "Betsy  B." states  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Argonaut  that  "it  is  all  folly, 
perhaps  unfair,  to  institute  comparison  between 
Patti  and  Gerster."  She  is  right.  It  is  indeed 
unfair,  but  not  to  the  wondrous  Adelina.  She 
can  hardly  be  affected  by  such  comparison.  It  is 
assuredly  folly,  and  unjust  to  Gerster,  and  by 
suggesting  the  comparison  "  Betsy  B,"  must 
have  intended  a  profound  witticism.  It  would 
seem  that  Gerster  nas  succeeded  in  winning  San 
Francisco,  and  San  Franciscans  are  at  her  feet. 
Perhaps,  because  she  trills  so  beautifully.  Miss 
Emma  Abbott  trilled  delightfully,  and  so  did 
Signor  Campobello,  who  was  with  the  company, 
but  somehow,  Signor  Galassi  has  thus  far  omitted 
to  favor  us  with  much  of  such  an  indication  of 
his  ability;  and  yet,  one  would  hardly  wish  to  in- 
sinuate, on  account  of  this  omission  of  clap-trap, 
that  Signor  Galassi  is  not  as  great  as  Signor 
Campobello.  Indeed,  Madame  Patti's  disdainful 
omission  of  clap-trap,  and  Madame  Gerster's 
employing  all  that  is  known  to  the  profession  to 
gain  plaudits,  has  resulted  in  the  general  verdict 
that  Gerster  is  great,  and  Patti  is— well— Patti 
does  not  suit  discriminating  San  Francisco.  She 
is  well  enough  for  London  and  European  musical 
centres,  but  for  San  Francisco,  give  tnem  Gerster, 
Abbott,  Campobello,  and  Miss  Litta — any  of 
these  can  trill — and  never  mind  about  the  sub- 
limest  singers  of  the  world,  to  whom  certain 
methods  of  maintaining  eminence  are  distasteful. 
Patti  should  be  extremely  grateful  to  Providence 
that  she  had  made  a  reputation  and  a  name  be- 
fore braving  a  San  Francisco  audience.  Madame 
Patti,  can  you  realize  that  you  have  brought  us 
an  assortment  of  vocal  wares  that  we  did  n~t 
wish?  Madame  Patti,  could  you  only  have 
presented  us  with  an  unlimited  quantity  of  trills, 
or  with  "the  voices  of  a  cage  of  linnets  let 
loose  in  the  sunshine,"  or  with  a  chime  of  crys- 
tal bells,"  or  with  "rippling,  sparkling,  shining, 
shimmering  rivers  of  music  ;  had  you  shown  cour- 
age "  to  attack  appalling  strings  of  difficulties  " 
(which  apparently  you  did  not  show);  had  you 
exhibited  less  brilliancy  and  less  strength;  had 
you,  in  short,  given  us  what  many  other  prima 
donnas  of  eminence  can  possibly  give  us,  instead 
of  haughtily  scorning  to  do  so,  and  nence  rising  to 
greatness  and  sublimity— you  would  have  had  the 
people  of  the  "musical  centre  of  the  Pacific 
coast"  at  your  feet,  subject  to  your  caprice  and  will. 
And  on  your  next  visit  to  this  city,  we  beg  of  you 
fail  not  to  supply  us  with  something  in  the  realm 
of  song  that  we  nave  heard  before,  and  something 
that,  from  our  standard,  we  can  call  sublime. 

San  Francisco,  March  19,  18S4.        J.  F.  FN 


THE        ARGONAUT 


IS 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


Eheu  1    Fugaces. 

Sweet  sixteen  is  shy  and  cold, 
Calls  me  "  sir,"  and  things  me  old; 
Hears  in  an  embarrassed  way- 
All  the  compliments  I  pay; 
Finds  my  homage  quite  a  bore, 
"Will  not  smile  on  me,  and  more 
To  her  taste  she  finds  the  noise 
And  the  chat  of  callow  boys. 
Not  the  lines  around  my  eye, 
Deepening  as  the  years  go  by; 
Not  whi.e  hairs  that  strew  my  head, 
Nor  my  less  elastic  tread; 
Cares  I  find,  nor  joys  I  miss; 
Make  me  feel  my  years  like  this — 
Sweet  sixteen  is  shy  and  cold, 
Calls  me  "  sir,"  and  thinks  me  old. 
—  Walter  Learned  in  April  Century. 


The  Godmother's  Gift. 

Beside  the  baby's  cradle 

She  sat  the  whole  night  long, 
To  lay  upon  his  little  lips 

The  kisses  six  of  Song. 
'  This  is  the  kiss  shall  make  him  long 

To  drink,"  she  softly  sighed, 
'  The  fount  of  Beauty  with  the  thirst 

That  ne'er  is  satisfied. 
This  is  the  kiss  shall  ope  the  eye 

And  stimulate  the  brain 
To  see  what  others  never  saw, 

And  he  can  ne'er  attain. 
This  is  the  kiss  shall  charm  his  lips 

So  that  his  whole  life  long 
There  honey-bees  of  thought  shall  hive 

The  stinging  sweets  of  Song. 
And  here  the  kiss  of  Wandering 

I  print  on  feet  and  breast, 
That  he  may  for  possession  have 

Desire  and  unrest. 
And  this  shall  be  the  kiss  of  Love, 

His  life  to  consecrate 
To  her  that  shall  be  lost  too  soon, 

Or  be  found  out  too  late. 
These  are  the  kisses  five  I  give 

My  baby  in  his  sleep; 
The  sixth,  and  sacredest  of  all, 

A  little  while  I  keep. 
And  he  shall  never  know,  or,  known, 

It  never  shall  be  told, 
Which  sweeter  is — the  kiss  I  give, 

Or  the  kiss  that  I  withhold." 
— G.  T.  Lanigan  in  April  Harper. 


Ode  to  the   Stab  Pen. 

Though  received  with  reprehension 
By  the  copy-book  pretension, 
YS  ho  call  it  an  invention 

Of  the  most  atrocious  kind; 
Yet  its  pointless  bi-partition 
Yields  more  mental  ammunition 
Than  the  sharp  and  shrill  condition 

Of  its  predecessor's  grind. 

As  a  source  of  inspiration, 
For  the  ease  of  its  gyration, 
As  a  means  of  liquidation 
For  genius  to  impel; 
As  a  toot  of  malediction, 
Or  to  do  away  with  friction, 
We  cry  with  firm  conviction  : 
"  It  has  no  parallel !  " 

—  The  Magnet. 


A  Returned  Poem. 

Dear  poem,  thou  art  precious  to  my  heart ; 

Worn  with  much  travel,  thou  must  weary  be; 
Hast  seen,  though  near  the  sky,  the  home  of  art, 

And  corps  aesthetic  of  the  century? 
Hast  been  where  culture  had  its  second  birth 

jflts  first  in  heaven),  in   Park   Street's  inner 
shrine? 
Hast  looked  upon  the  chosen  few  of  earth, 

Cheering  each  other  with  fame's  sparkling  wine? 
Hast  visited  the  great  Pacific  slope 

Where  muses  die,  though  history  thrives  apace; 
Where  coal,  and  oil,  ana  iron,  with  brain-power 
cope, 

And  come  off  victors  in  the  unequal  race? 
What  dost  thou  lack,  child  of  my  heart  and  brain? 

The  learning  of  the  sage,  the  hre  of  youth? 
What  praiseful  letters  bore  thee  back  again; 
"Returned  with  thanks,"  yet   "rich  in   thought 

and  truth." 
What  dost  thou  lack?    Fame.    Thou  hast  played 
the  fool : 

Merit  and  modesty  the  world  disowns: 
Thou  hast  no  friend  to  put  thee  in  the  pool, 

And  then  thine  author's  name  is  simply 

—April  Manhattan.  Jones. 


Her  First  Season. 
NOVEMBER. 

'Tis  my  first  ball !     The  flicker  and  glare 

That  shake  on  the  ripples  of  satin  and  pearls, 
The  glance  of  surprise,  the  conventional  stare, 

That  falls  on  myself  and  the  other  "  new  girls," 
The  murmur  of  voices,  the  crash  of  the  band. 

The  wan,  weary  faces  a-lined  by  the  wall, 
My    cheek   by   the    whisper   of   something    low 
fanned — 

Ah,  can  I  be  dreaming,  or  is  this  a  ball? 
Why  cravest  thou  summer,  my  heart,  my  heart, 

1  he  whisper  of  birds  and  the  song  of  the  trees? 
"Why  dost  thou  long,  oh,  my  heart,  weak  heart, 

For  the  murmur  of  night  and  the  sigh  of  the 
seas? 

APRIL. 

The  end  of  the  season!     At  last  it  is  finished! 

How  could  I  dream  so  a  few  months  ago? 
The  joys  that  I  saw  then — how  are  they  dimin- 
ished— 

Vanished  and  dead  with  the  pale  winter's  snow. 
But  something  I  know  of  is  sweet,  so  sweet, 

That  it  trembles  'tween  silence  and  sound  in 
my  heart, 
Yet  swells  with  an  unwritten  mus'c  complete, 

And  lingers  and  grows  and  will  never  depart. 
Still  cravest  thou  summer,  my  heart,  my  heart, 

The  trill  of  the  bird  and  the  lisp  of  the  trees? 
I  know  why  thou  longest,  my  heart,  fond  h~art ! 

Tell  it  not,  tell  it  not,  save  to  'he  st-as. 

—  H  .  /.  Henderson  in  April  Manhattan. 


The  following  description  of  Patti  was  written 
by  Artemus  Ward  twenty-five  years  ago.  The 
last  clause  was  prophetic: 

"  Miss  Patty  is  small  for  her  size,  but,  as  the 
man  sed  about  his  wife,  O  Lord !  She  is  well 
bilt,  and  her  complexion  is  what  mite  be  called 
Broonetty.  Her  eyes  is  dark  bay,  the  lashes  be- 
ing dark  and  silky.  When  she  smiles  the  aujence 
feels  like  askin  her  to  dc^  it  some  moor,  and  con- 
tinering  on  to  do  it  to"a  infinate  extent.  Her 
waste  is  one  of  the  bootifulest  wasteses  you  ever 
seen.  When  Mr.  Strayhorse  led  her  out  I  thowt 
some  pretty  schule  gal,  who  had  just  graduated 
from  pantalets  and  wire  hoops,  was  just  come  out 
to  read  her  fust  composition  in  public.  She  come 
so  bashful  like,  with  her  head  bowed  down,  and 
made  sich  an  effort  to  pucker  her  lips  so  theyed 
look  pretty,  that  I  wanted  to  swallow  her.  She 
reminded  me  of  Susan  Skinner,  who'd  never  kiss 
the  boys  at  parin'  bees  till  the  candles  were 
bio  wed  out.  Miss  Patty  sung  in  a  forin  tong.  "  I 
don't  know  what  the  sentiments  was.  For  owt  I 
know  she  may  have  been  denouncing  my  moral 
wax  figgars  &  sagacious  beasts  of  pray — and  I 
dont  much  kere  if  she  did.  When  she  opened 
her  mouth  a  army  of  martingales,  bobolinks,  ka- 
naries,  mockin-birds,  s wallers,  etcetery  bust  4th 
&  flew  all  over  the  haul.  Go  it  little  I  said  I  to 
myself,  in  a  highly  excited  frame  of  mind,  &  if 
some  Kount  or  Royal  Duke,  which  you'll  be  pret- 
ty apt  to  marry  1  of  these  days,  don't  do  the  fair 
thing  by  you,  you  can  always  have  a  home  on  A. 
Ward's  farm,  near  Baldwinville,  Injiana.  When 
she  sung  "  Coming  through  the  Rie,"  and  invest- 
ed herself  and  spoke  of  that  Swaine,  did  I  not 
wish  I  was  Swaine.  No  I  guess  not.  O  no  cer- 
tainly. (This  is  ironical.)  I  don't  mean  this. 
It's  a  way  I  have  of  goaking.  Now  that  Maria 
Picklehominy  has  got  married  (and  I  hope  she 
likes  it),  and  left  the  perfessinn,  Adalina  Patty  is 
the  championess  of  the  opery  ring.  She  carries 
the  belt.  There  is  no  draw  fite  about  it.  Other 
prima  donnys  may  as  well  throw  up  the  sponge, 
first  as  last.  My  eyes  don't  mislead  my  earsite  in 
this  matter." 


SEVEVrY-<»T,    THREE-FOl  R-TWO. 

The  Combination  which  Brought  Kirchner  a  Fortune. 

"Got  the  money?"  echoed  Herman  Kirchner 
in  reply  to  the  question  of  a  Chronicle  reporter, 
"You  can  better  believe  I  got  it,  and  'twas  this 
very  morning  I  deposited  it  in  the  German  Sav- 
ings Bank." 

The  Herman  Kirchner  to  whom  the  question 
was  addressed  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Crystal 
Hotel,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Berry 
streets,  who  purchased  one-fifth  of  ticket  71,342, 
which  drew  the  first  capital  prize  of  $75,000  in  the 
February  drawing  of  Trie  Louisiana  State  Lottery 
Company.  The  nature  of  the  question  was  wheth- 
er he  had  received  the  $15,000  to  which  he  was 
entitled,  his  answer  being  the  very  decided  affirm- 
ative given  above.  Kirchner,  as  his  name  indi- 
cates, is  a  German,  and  as  his  good  fortune  should 
naturally  induce,  lives  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
smiles  and  laughter. 

"Well,  you  see,  it  happened  in  this  way," he 
went  on,  nothing  loth  to  tell  the  story;  "'he 
agent  of  The  Louisiana  State  Lottery  came  to  me 
and  says:  '  Do  you  want  to  buy  a  ticket?  '  '  To 
Bismarck  with  your  tickets,' says  I.  But  when 
the  agent  was  speaking  he  put  down  a  lot  of  tick- 
ets, and  I  saw  that  number — 71,342.  'That's 
funny,'  I  says  to  myself,  and  so  I  puts  my  finger 
on  the  ticket  and  draws  it  over.  'I'll  take  this,' 
I  says,  as  unconcerned  as  I  could,  and  takes  it 
home  and  locks  it  up  in  the  safe." 

"What  was  queer  about  the  number?"  asked 
the  reporter,  growing  interested. 

"Just  you  listen  and  you'll  see,"  replied  Kirch- 
ner, smiling  all  over.  "In  the  first  place,  I 
bought  the  ticket  on  the  7th  of  February,  and 
that  was  my  birthday.  There's  your  seven.  In 
the  next  place,  I  was  just  turned  41,  was  born  in 
'43,  and  had  that  day  started  in  on  my  forty-sec- 
ond year;  so  there's  your  1  and  your  3  and  your 
4  and  your  2.  There  never  was  such  a  combina- 
tion, and  of  course  I  could  do  only  one  thing — 
that  is,  draw  the  biggest  prize  there  was." 

"  And  now  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
money?"  it  was  asked, 

"  Well,  when  I  got  the  money  first,"  replied  the 
happy  Kirchner,  "I  thought  of  quitting  this 
business,  and  give  the  old  lady  a  rest,  and  let  her 
take  a  little  comfort  out  of  what  is  left  of  her 
life.  Then  I  thought  there  would  be  time  enough 
for  that;  that  she  could  be  happy  here  for  a  little 
while  longer,  and  that  I  would  wait  until  I  drew 
another  big  prize." 

"Do  you  count  on  doing  that?  " 

"'Most  assuredly  I  do,"  replied  the  jolly  child 
of  Fortune.  "  I've  bought  tickets  six  times,  and 
have  drawn  prizes  for  four  out  of  six,  so  there's, 
no  reason  why  I  should  not  keep  on  in  the  same 
good  way." 

The  agent  was  also  called  on,  and  very  willing- 
ly confirmed  the  good  news  of  Kirchner's  lucky 
draw,  and  reiterated  the  statement  that  the 
money  had  that  morning  been  deposited  in  bank. 

"San  Francisco  has  got  all  the  luck,"  the 
agent  went  on,  handing  the  reporter  a  sheet  of 
paper  on  which  were  some  50  or  60  numbers  with 
amounts  set  opposite  to  them  for  amounts  vary- 
ing from  $500  down.  "These  are  all  prizes  for 
the  February  drawingof  The  Louisiana  State  Lot- 
tery, and  what  the  proportion  will  be  on  the  rush 
for  the  March  drawing,  Herr  Glueck  can  only 
say." — Sa?z  Francisco {Lai '.)  Chn>nieletMarchjtn. 


— The  Metropolitan  Hall  is  the  most 
elegantly  upholstered  and  conveniently  arranged 
auditorium  on  the  coast.  It  is  especially  appro- 
priate for  sacred  concerts  during  Lent,  by  reason 
of  its  magnificent  organ. 


—  A  Visiting  Governess,  having  a  class  in 
the  morning,  would  like  pupils  for  the  afternoon. 
References  given.     Address  Miss  R  ,  this  office. 

—  If  you  covet  appetite,  flesh,  color, 
strength,  and  vigor,  take  Aycr's  Sarsapariiia. 
Sold  by  all  druggists. 

-  ♦  - 

—  Ayee'f  Cherry  Pectoral  is  adapted  to 
every  age  and  either  sex.  Being  very  palatable, 
the  youngest  children  lake  it  readily." 


KAPPA— A  MYTH  SUPPOSED  TO   INHABIT  FRESH  WATER,  BUT  NEVER  SEEN. 

Specimen  of  Japanese  humorous  art,  by  T.  Yata,  artist  for  Ichi  Ban. 

Ichi  Ban  is  a  Free  Exhibition  of  the  Art  and  Manufactures  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  to 

which  all  are  welcome. 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  collection  of  Japanese  Goods  in  the  world. 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  most  attractive  store  in  America. 

These  facts  are  indisputable. 


A   Fashionable   Modiste. 

Her  Handsomely   Fitted-up  Rooms  at   121  Post   St.  I 

The  many  friends  and  customers  of  the  well- 
known  modiste,  Mrs.  K.  A.  Deering,  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  she  has  recently  moved  into 
the  new  building,  121  Post  Street,  over  O'Con- 
nor, Moffatt  &  Co.'s  immense  dry  goods  store. 
Mrs.  Deering  has  long  been  identified  with  San 
Francisco,  and  her  customers  may  be  reckoned 
by  the  score,  all  of  whom  can  testify-  to  the  excel- 
lent work  done  under  her  personal  supervision. 
Her  work  is  finished  off  in  the  most  approved 
style,  and  her  fitting  is  absolutely  perfect,  as  she 
has  a  most  superior  fitter  from  one  of  the  leading 
houses  of  Paris.  In  her  new  rooms,  which  are 
beautifully  arranged,  she  has  greater  accommo- 
dationsand  more  sewing-women  employed.  Mrs. 
Deering  still  continues  her  commission  business 
on  the  same  terms  as  formerly;  that  is,  all  orders 
under  ten  dollars,  fifty  cents  to  purchasers,  and 
any  sum  over  that  free  of  charge.  Mrs.  Deering 
does  not  confine  herself  to  dress  goods  in  the  com- 
mission business,  but  purchases  furniture,  car- 
pets, or  anything  a  buyer  may  require,  hei  facili- 
ties being  greatly  impioved  by  her  recent  removal. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  S50  Mar- 
ket,  cor.  Stockton  (overdrug store).  Orhcehours, 
9  to  5-  t  ^ 

—  (io  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photo- 
£r*n^i<-  '-.illerv.  S.  V.    cnr.  fSearv  and  Duponi  stf. 


THE 

POPE  HOUSE"  HOTEL 


The  POPE  HOCSE,  for  fifteen  years  past  the  leading 
private  Hotel  and  Boarding- House  of  SANTA  CRUZ, 
enjoying  the  first  patronage  in  the  State,  has  changed 
hands,  and  will  re-open  March  20th,  under  the  direct  per- 
sonal management  and  supervision  of  the  new  proprietor, 

Madame  tiambert, 

who  hope,  by  close  attention  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of 
their  guests,  and  the  addition  of  a  really  first-class  French 
cubine,  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  valuable  patronage 
so  long  enjoyed  by  Mrs.  Pope. 

Private  Family  Dining-rooms.  French  Dinners  served 
to  order  in  the  best  style. 

No  charge  whatever  for  conveying  guests  to  or  from  this 
hotel.  Special  onfnibus  awaits  all  arriving  and  departing 
trains  and  steamers! 


Messrs.  FREDERICK  KEPPEL 
&  CO.,  of  London  and  New  York, 
have  now  on  exhibition  at  Messrs. 
A.  L.  BANCROFT  &  CO.'S  a  large 
collection  of  RARE  ENGRAVINGS 
and  ETCHINGS,  recently  brought 
from  Europe. 

All  Art  Lovers  are  invited  to  call  and 
examine  the  collection,  whether  as  visitors 
or  purchasers. 


THE  BIGGEST  THING  OUT. 

Illustrated    Book  sent  free.      |\ew.i     E.  NASON  &' 
CO.,  120  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


A    SPECIALTY. 

"INGLESIDE" 

MARRONS   GLACES. 

§1  PER  POIXD. 

To  be  obtained  only  at  ROBERTS'S,  corner 
Polk  and  Bush  Sts.        Fresh  Dally. 


Southwest  cor.  of  Basil.    Established  1877. 

PROF.  De  FILIPPE  ^continues  to  give  persenal  in- 
struction In  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  pract.cal 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons.    Apply  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  p.  si. 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns— Spring  Styles. 

Send    Mump    for   Catalogne.      Asency,    124 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PRIVATE  RESIDENCE 

Eleven  Rooms  and  Bath. 

All  Modern  Conveniences,  >orth  side  of 
Vallejo  Street,  No.  3222.  Eot  68  feet  9 
inches  by  137  feet  6  inches.  I.arjje  Gar- 
den, Stable,  and  Chicken  House.  Look 
at  the  place,  and  make  an  offer. 


A    SECOND-HAND    SET 


"LITTLE  CLASSICS" 


Address,  with  terms,  condition  of  volumes,  etc.,  X.  Y.  Z-, 
care  of  Argonaut  office. 


supERIOIy  TABLE  Water 

L  CAHENAND  SON  418  SAC.ST.S 
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THE       ARGONAUT 


RHMDonald 


All  matters  intrusted  to  our  care_  will  be 
attended  to  with  promptness,  fidelity,  and  in  strict 
confidence.      g.  B  JfcDONALD,  Prest. 


C.    ADOIPHE     LOW    &     CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

San  Francisco. 

OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR  STREET. 
S3"  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments.'^i 

WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON. 

Have  agents  in  every  Dromuient   commercial  city  in  the 
world. 


H.  M.  XEWHALL  &  CO. 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

No.     309    SAKSOMI    STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

204  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


A.  HVP.RER  oV  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesale  Grocers, 


d  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS. 


.   CHESEB ROUGH. 


.  H.  DIMOND. 


WILLIAMS,  DDIOXD  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

202  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  lSoli, 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 

39  Clay  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Telephone 
xo.  35. 


JOHN   DAMEL   &  CO. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in  Italian  Marble  and  Scotch  Granite 

MOXl'MENTS  A>D  MAXTEJLS, 

No.  421   Pine   Street,  between  Montgomery   and   Kearny, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SW  Manufacturers  of  Monuments,  Headstones,  Mantel- 
pieces, Plumbers'  Stones,  Table  and  Counter  Tops,  Impos- 
ngStones,  etc.,  at  lowest  cash  prices. 

CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

OFFICE,  325  MARKET  STREET. 

Works, Eighth  and  Brannan  Streets. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President. 

I.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Yice-President. 

A.  E.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 

THE 

AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINERY, 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 
C.  ADOIPHE  LOW  .1  CO.,  Agents. 

Office,  20S  California  Street. 

J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

And  Dealers  in  Gents'  Furnishing  Goods, 

415  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Ret.  California  A  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


Art  -  Painted,    Plain,    and    Glazed 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

i    313.  315,  and  317  Market  street. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Manufacturing  Jewelers  and  Importers  of  FIXE 
MATCHES,  DIAMONDS  AXD  OTHER  PR  EC  IOCS 
STONES.        FREXCH    CLOCKS    AXD    SILVERWARE. 

119    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


SOLE  AGENCY  FOR  THE 

HENRY  F.  MILLER 


(Factory  Roston,  Mass.)  and 


HEMME  &  LONG 

(Factory  corner  Clay  and  Polls  Streets,  San  Francisco) 

AND  THE  TAYLOR  &  FARLEY  ORGANS. 
WOODWORTH,  SCHELL  &  CO. 

101   STOCKTOX  ST.,  cor.  O'Farrell.         J.  B.  Curtis  Manager. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  Mailed  Free  on  Application. 
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I  CHI     BAN 


WALL    PAPER, 

Artistic  Designs,  American,  French,  and  English.  Cornice  Poles  and 
Fixtures.  Sole  Agents  on  Pacific  Coast  for  LIXCRFSTA  WALTOX, 
the  new  and  indestructible  Wall  Decoration.  Imitation  Stained 
and  Ground  Glass,  for  residences,  chnrches,  etc.  Frescoing  and 
Interior  Decorating  a  specialty. 

WINDOW    SHADES. 

Samples   and    Estimates  furnished   on    Application. 

G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO.,  645  &  647  MARKET  ST. 


EMBROIDER?.  S?',;ssI£S5SS 

loo  Pages.  la  a.  complete  pnlde  to  all  binds  or  Embroidery. 
Gives  diagrams  and  fall  Tnstrnctlon  In  KESSISCTOS,  ARA- 
se^e  and  all  tne  new  embroidery  stitches,  also  gives  dlree- 
tlons  lor  CrocbetlDg  and  Knitting  with  cotton  twLne.  several 
handsome  patterns  of  window  and  mantle  Lambrequins, 
also  to  crochet  and  knit  fifty  other  useful  and  ornamental 
articles.  Teaches  how  to  make  Modern  Point,  Honlton 
and  Macrame  Lace;  also  Buff  Making,  Tattin,  4c,  4c  Pro- 
fusely illustrated.  Price  35  cents  post-paid ;  Four  for  One 
Dollar.  Stamping  Outnt  of  lO  lull  size  perforated  Em- 
broidery Patterns,  with  powder,  pad,  4c,  60  cents.  Book 
of  100  Kmbrr-lderv  Designs  25  cts.  Allthe  above  SI  .OO. 
Patten  Pub.  Co-  47  Barclav  St.  XenYork. 


Every  reader  of  the  "  Argonaut "  should  see 
a  copy  or 

THE  ILUSTRAITD    NEW   YORK 


.  LIFE  • 


The  leading  Humorous  and  Satirical  Paper. 


Terms  :  At  the  rate  of  55-os  a  year,  postage  free.     Sam- 
ple copy  free.    1155  Broadway,  .\ew  York. 


PAY0T5UPHAM&C0. 


Stationers,  Rooksellers, 

Couimereial  Printers 

and  Blank  Book  .Manufacturers. 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  Q  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
303  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HOTEL 

SIERRA  MADRE  VILLA, 

On  the  mountain  side, 

Iu  an  Orange  Grove,  Xear  Eos  Angeles. 


Has  been  enlarged  to  accommodate  One  Hundred  Guests. 
For  climate,  health,  comfort,  pure  water,  and  beauty-  of 
scenery,  it  has  no  equal  on  this  coast.  General  Sherman 
ays  it  surpasses  all  other  places  on  the  American  continent 
for  a  quiet  good  time. 

For  further  information,  address 

W.  COCrSWEEX,  Proprietor, 

San  Gabriel,  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal. 

"IT    IS    ALMOST    HUMAN." 


THE  NORTON 

DOOR-CHECK  &   SPRING. 


It  Is  PEKFEtT- 
&  LT  XOISEEESS, 
f1^  and  renders  the 
slamming  of 
doors  and  the 
breaking  of 
glass  absolutely 
impossible. 


».  S.  BROWN   &  CO., 

36  California  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 

A.  P.  HOTALIXG  &  CO. 

429  to  437  Jackson  St,,  sole  agents  for  the  J.  H. 
i'utter  Old  Bourbon  Whisky,  "  O.  P.  S.,"  "  O. 

O.  K.,"  "  O.  K."  "  A  No.  i,"  "A."     Established  1852. 


FOR  THE  COMPLEXION  I 

This  elegant  preparation  is  the  most  perfect  beautifier 
known,  It  is  pure  and  harmless,  delightful  in  its  applica- 
tion, and  wonderful  in  its  effects,  while  the  closest  scrutiny 
fails  to  detect  its  use.     Prepared  by 

II.  BOWMAN,    Chemist,    Oakland. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists. 

UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  by  the  FACULTY. 

A  Laxative  and  Refreshing  Fruit 
Lozenge  for 

T  fi  M  A  D       CONSTIPATION, 

IAItIATI     Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 

Prepared  by 

TlMIlTFN  eniixosr, 

1  X  1   3J  J.  i—  JLl  SOLE     PROPRIETOR, 

Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Faculte'  de  Paris, 

27  Rue  Rambuteau,  Paris. 

T-amar —  unlike  pills  and  the 
usual  purgatives — is  agreeable 
to  take  and  never  produces  irri- 
tat)on. 


GRILLON 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


GERMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST. 

DELICIOUS. 
0        TRY  IT!      # 
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The  people  of  San  Francisco,  and  all  of  them,  have 
gone  crazy  over  the  singing  folk.  Everybody  in  town, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest— from  the  haut  ton,  which 
pays  premiums  for  reserved  seats,  down  to  the  eager-eyed 
rabble  which  rendezvous  in  front  of  the  Grand  Opera 
House  to  see  ladies  alight  from  their  carriages— has  gone 
stark,  staring,  crazy  mad,  except  the  writer  of  this  article, 
and  he  is  keeping  his  senses  fortwo  reasons:  One,  because 
it  is  necessary  that  the  country  readers  of  the  Argonaut 
should  have,  from  an  impartial  source,  a  knowledge  of  the 
existing  condition  of  things;  and  the  other,  because  the 
writer  of  this  paragraph  has  not,  and  never  had,  the  first 
particle  of  music  in  his  soul,  was  not  bom  with  enough  of 
a  germ  of  musical  taste  or  talent  to  justify  a  father,  who 
also  had  no  talent  in  this  direction,  in  spending  money  on 
its  cultivation.    Not  entirely  indifferent  to  the  harmony  of 


sweet  sounds,  and  quite  alive  to  the  melody  of  birds  out- 
side of  cages  (the  canary  is  a  nuisance) ;  loving  to  listen  to 
the  wash  of  waves,  the  ripple  of  streamlets,  the  soughing 
of  winds  breathing  amid  waving  branches;  alive  to  the  roar 
of  tempest-tossed  ocean  and  heaven's  artillery,  as  wave 
beats  upon  rock,  and  thunders  reverberate  amid  mountain 
peaks;  keen  to  appreciate  the  sweet  voice  of  the  meadow- 
lark,  the  comfortable  call  of  the  quail,  and  the  mournful 
note  of  the  moaning  dove  at  eve,  and  owl  at  night,  as  we 
hear  them  at  our  Corte  Madera  farm  —  we  would  not 
give  one-half  of  a  mutilated  nickel   to   hear  all  of  the 
prima  donnas  and  divas  who  have  sung  since  the  time  when 
the  stars  of  the  heavens  were  attuned  to  sing  together  for 
joy.    The  hope  of  heaven's  music  was  never  an  induce- 
ment to  behave  ourselves  in  boyhood.     An  immortality  of 
harp  was  no  sort  of  compensation  for  pleasures  denied  on 
Sunday;  and  we  could  never  become  reconciled  to  the 
loss  of  any  of  the  sinful  enjoyments  of  youth  in  expecta- 
tion of  angel  hymns  and  seraph  songs.     Heaven  presents 
to  us  more  attractions  as  we  advance  in  years.    The  streets 
are  paved  with  gold,  and  the  harps  and  stools  are  golden. 
In  order  that  we  may  never  again  be  called  upon  for  a  mu- 
sical confession,  we  admit  that  we  regard  the  well-tuned 
hand-organ,  briskly  turned  by  an  Italian  with  a  monkey, 
as  the  very  best  music  in  the  world.    We  have  one  regret 
always  in  this  connection,  and  that  is  that  the  monkey  can 
not  dispense  with  the  Italian,  and  save  his  well-earned  six- 
pences for  nuts  for  his  own  old  age .     "  Patti "  and  "  Gers- 
ter "  are  the  only  intelligible  words  which  have  been  ut- 
tered for  the  last  three  weeks.     These  are  mixed  up  in  the 
confusion  and  jargon  of  Italian  words  and  musical  expres- 
sions, and  the  gibberish  and  slang  of  the  "  technique  "  of 
music.    The  community  is  divided  into  two  parts — Patti- 
ites  and  Gersterites.    Those  who  know  least  about  music, 
and  whose  education  in  the  divine  art  has  been  acquired 
in  Tivoli  and  beer-garden,  are  loudest,  longest,  and  most 
emphatic  in  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  these 
two  ladies.    At  club  and  in  society  the  never-ceasing  din 
and  racket  of-  this  controversy  goes  on.    In  the  meantime 
the  crazed  dupes  who  love  music,  or  pretend  to  love  it; 
the  husbands  of  music-crazy  wives,  who  are  compelled  to 
attend  the  opera  whether  they  love  it  or  not,  because  it 
is  the  fashionable  thing  to  do;  the  young  fellows,  with 
sweethearts,  and  the  old  society  sharps,  with  bald  heads, 
are  swindled  by  a  lot  of  ticket-scalpers,  whom  it  is  fairly 
suspected  are  on  the  divide  with  Colonel  Mapleson,  the 
boss  of  the  whole  imported  caravan.     We  beg  to  inform 
our  readers  that  the  "boss"  is  called  an   "impresario." 
Good  citizens  stand  for  hours  in  line  to  be  informed,  after 
half  a  day  of  painful  endurance  in  reaching  the  box-office, 
that  the  seats  have  all  been  sold,  "more  ash  a  veek  ago." 
And  then  we  swear;  and  then  the  gentleman  from  Jeru- 
salem puts  his  finger   beside   his   nose,  and  exdaims, 
"  Veil,  by  jimminy,  dis  is  a  pisiness,"  and  then  we  fellows, 
who  do  not  want  to  buy  tickets  anyhow,  go  home  and 
swear  at  our  hard  luck  in  not  being  able  to  procure  admis- 
sion.   San  Francisco  is  always  going  crazy  over  somebody 
or  something.     A  more  mercurial,  childish,  and  irrational 
set  of  people  were  never  gathered  together  in  any  part  of 
the  world.    The  immigration  of  1849  was  composed  of  the 
restless,  adventurous,  crazy  people  of  the  world ;  and  we 
have  been  propagating  our  kind  ever  since.    Just  from 
memory,  let  us  repeat  the  occasions  upon  which  we  have 
lost  our  heads :    The  Hounds,  Vigilance  Committees,  the 
hanging  of  Casey  and  King  of  Wm.'s  funeral,  the  death  of 
Broderick,  the  arrest  of  Terry,  Fraser  River,  Gold  Bluff, 
Kern  County,  Washoe,  the  election  of  Lincoln,  the  fall  of 
Sumpter,  the  victories  and  defeats  during  the  civil  war,  the 
sanitary  fund,  death  and  funeral  of  Lincoln,  laying  of  the 
Atlantic  cable,  driving  of  the  golden  spike,  election  and 
reception  of  Grant,   the   White  Pine  rush,   the  specula- 
tions in  mining  stocks,  the  Sand-lot  Irish  rebellion,  and 
the  New  Constitution.     We  never  permit  ourselves  to  lose 
the  opportunity  of  showing  that  we  are  but  children  of  a 
larger  growth,  cLted  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  hope,  or  de- 
pressed to  the  very  depths  of  despair.     One  of  the  curious" 
phases  of  the  present  musical  furor  is  that  it  is  not  at  all 
confined  to  musical  circles.    The  truth  is,  that  those  who 
apparently  know  least  about  music  think  it  necessary  to 


make  the  loudest  clamor  over  this  business,  for  fear  that 
their  neighbors  will  think  they  know  as  little  about  music 
as  we  honestly  admit  we  do.  It  is  amusing  to  look  over 
great  audiences,  such  as  have  been  gathered  at  the  Thomas 
concerts,  and  over  the  Opera  House  on  an  Abbott,  Gerster, 
Dotti,  or  Patti  night,  and  note  the  tired,  weary,  ennuied 
look  of  our  business  men,  especially  our  native  Yankee- 
born,  and  contrast  them  with  the  foreigners  who  gather  at 
the  Tivoli,  and,  with  pipe  and  beer-mug,  give  themselves 
up  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  luxury  which  they  no  doubt 
appreciate  and  fully  understand.  It  is  worth  the  three 
dollars  we  have,  on  several  occasions,  paid  during  the  last  • 
three  weeks,  to  walk  the  corridors  of  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  smoke  our  cigars,  and  converse  with  our  business 
men  (as  they  steal  out  between  acts  to  get  cloves),  and 
hear  them  confess  privately  and  confidentially  how  they 
are  bored,  and  to  listen  to  the  special  excuse  which  most 
of  them  give  for  being  there  at  all.  The  fact  is,  ours  is 
not  a  musical  people,  and  we  are  glad  of  it.  The  strong- 
est of  the  conquering  races  were  never  musical.  Great 
men  never  play  the  fiddle.  We  except  Nero.  If  we  had 
a  son,  he  should  not  play  the  piano.  Thank  God,  there 
are  no  Americans  in  orchestras  or  musical  bands.  Our 
boys  play  the  flute  in  the  spring-time  of  their  lives,  when 
they  are  in  love  and  the  fever  of  spring  poetry  overtakes 
them.  There  are  few  fatal  cases,  and  very  few  of  our 
young  men  take  to  music  as  a  profession.  Our  girls  are 
musical,  and  we  take  pride  in  admitting  that  there  is  so 
much  of  musical  talent  among  our  American  girls.  It  is  a 
profession  only  becoming  to  women.  What  American 
parent  would  wish  a  son  to  become  a  tenor  or  baritone,  and 
sing  for  a  living?  As  to  any  comparison  between  Patti  and 
Gerster,  we  can  not  understand  how  one  can  be  made, 
more  than  between  the  paintings  of  two  of  the  old  masters. 
Hanging  side  by  side  in  the  art  galleries  of  Europe  are  the 
marvelous  creations  of  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  Titian, 
Rubens,  Murillo,  and  others;  and  we  recall  no  instance 
when  they  have  been  compared,  the  one  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  other.  The  world  of  creative  art  has  been  large 
enough  to  admit  of  a  long  succession  of  grand  masters, 
each  with  his  peculiar  charms,  and  none  without  his 
peculiar  faults.  These  ladies  have  doubtless  each  their 
charms.  The  one  has  been  crowned  queen  by  the  acknowl- 
edged of  the  world's  best  judges.  She  has  reigned  long 
and  with  undisputed  majesty  in  song.  She  has  for  many 
years  stood  unrivaled  in  the  realm  of  the  divine  art.  The 
queen  dies;  long  live  the  queen!  Patti  passes  down  and 
out,  and  Gerster  rises  to  fill  her  place.  There  is  one  phase 
of  this  business  which  we  wish  we  could  discuss.  If  we 
placed  upon  paper  the  words  of  burning  indignation  which 
we  feel  toward  those  who  violate  the  decencies  of  our  Amer- 
ican civilization,  and  set  at  open  defiance  those  things 
which  good  women  and  honest  men  have  been  taught  to 
reverence  and  respect,  they  would  bum  holes  in  the  Argo- 
naut; and  more  than  that,  they  would  offend  a  large  class 
who  openly  say,  and  profess  to  believe,  that  one  gifted  with 
the  divine  art  of  Apollo,  and  crowned  queen,  may,  in  the 
conscious  majesty  of  her  power,  do  those  things  virtuous 
women  ought  not  to  do,  and  which  good  society  ought  not 
to  countenance. 


What  will  be  the  outcome  of  this  extra  session  of  the 
Legislature  no  one  can  at  this  time  predict.  We  are  en- 
deavoring to  make  ourselves  pretend  to  believe  that  the 
call  for  the  extra  session  was  because  Governor  Stoneman 
honestly  thought  there  was  such  an  exigency  as  demanded 
it — such  a  necessity  as  could  be  met  by  no  other  mode  of 
relief.  Since  the  day  of  its  issue  we  have  met  no  single 
Democrat — not  one — who  has  not  affected  to  regret  that 
the  call  was  made;  but  then  our  association  is  only  with 
the  more  respectable  gentlemen  of  the  part)',  who  pay 
taxes  and  do  not  take  their  opinions  from  party  bosses. 
We  venture  to  predict  that  there  is  yet  sufficient  intelli- 
gence among  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  part)'  to  ar- 
rest this  raid  upon  property.  The  Democratic  party, 
while  it  is  largely  under  the  control  of  an  impecunious 
mob  of  political  adventurers,  who  have  nothing  to  lose, 
and  to  whom  any  universal  chaos  short  of  "  burning  the 
d — d  world  "  would  deal  to  them  a  better  hand,  has  still  a 
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very  large  percentage  of  men  of  intelligence  and  property 
— enough,  we  believe,  to  say  to  the  band  of  Dugald  Dal- 
gettys  who  have  planned  this  blackmailing  raid  upon  suc- 
cessful enterprise  that  it  must  stop.  We  have  no  pa- 
tience with  this  illogical  and  demagogical  assault  upon 
property,  whether  in  the  Democratic  or  Republican  party. 
We  rebelled  against  the  Republican  State  Convention  two 
years  ago,  not  for  any  reason  personal  to  Mr.  Estee;  not 
because  he  would  not  in  the  ordinary  administration  of 
affairs  have  proved  both  intelligent  and  honorable,  and  in 
all  respects  honest;  but  because,  in  our  opinion,  the  dem- 
agogue spirit  so  got  control  of  the  convention  as  to  lead  it 
to  the  adoption  of  resolutions  at  war  with  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  State.  The  individual,  or  journal,  or  party 
which  does  not  concede  the  good  accomplished  by  build- 
ing railroads  in  California,  and  which  does  not  admit  their 
inestimable  value  to  the  State  and  to  the  city,  we  regard  as 
either  lacking  intelligence  or  under  the  dominance  of 
some  selfish  motive.  The  man,  or  politician,  or  editor 
who  would  arrest  railroad  building  we  look  upon  as  the 
enemy  of  oiir  progress.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  last 
agitation,  beginning  at  the  last  gubernatorial  election,  some 
millions  would  have  been  expended  in  this  State  for  rail- 
road construction,  which  will  never  be  undertaken  until 
this  anti-railroad  war  is  terminated.  Before  this  time  the 
road  from  the  Southern  line  to  the  Yosemite  would  have 
been  completed;  the  connection  between  Soledad  and  the 
Southern  road  at  Bakersfield  would  have  been  made ;  the  ex- 
tension of  the  El  Dorado  road  would  have  been  under  way; 
the  Lake  County  road  would  have-  been  undertaken ;  and 
various  other  contemplated  roads  would  now  have  been  in 
process  of  building.  There  are  innumerable  branches 
from  the  main  lines  of  the  Central  and  Southern  roads  to 
mountain  valleys  which  would  ere  this  have  been  well  un- 
der way.  The  railroad  people  are  now,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, contemplating  the  withdrawal  of  their  working 
force  from  the  north  Sacramento  Valley.  If  this  work  of 
connecting  California  and  Oregon  by  rail  is  interrupted, 
the  land  grant  will  be  forfeited  and  irreparable  and  lasting 
injury  will  be  inflicted  upon  our  State.  This  raid  upon  the 
roads,  with  existing  constitutional  provisions  and  the  con- 
stant agitation  of  the  subject,  goes. abroad,  and  so  affects 
foreign  money  markets  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  ne- 
gotiate railroad  securities  of  this  State.  The  effect  has 
been  disastrous  in  this  respect,  and  the  result  will  be  that 
there  will  be  no  new  roads  undertaken  until  the  foreign 
money-lender  can  have  assurance  that  the  railroad  build- 
ers will  be  permitted  to  administer  railroad  properties  with- 
out the  interference  of  political  parties.  The  money-lend- 
ers of  London,  Frankfort,  and  Amsterdam  are  thoroughly 
posted  in  reference  to  these  matters,  and  within  three 
years  there  has  been  no  important  negotiation  of  bonds 
upon  roads  subject  to  California  legislation.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter which  ought  to  be  understood  and  fully  considered  by 
the  business  men  of  California  before  they  allow,  through 
their  carelessness  or  indifference,  this  anti-railroad  feel- 
ing to  crystallize  itself  into  constitutional  legislation.  The 
people  of  this  State  will  be  guilty  of  criminal  neglect,  if 
by  their  action,  they  do  not  give  some  firmative  expression 
of  their  opinions  before  this  session  shall  much  further  pro- 
ceed. It  is  true,  and  the  fact  is  a  most  significant  one, 
that  there  has  been  from  no  prominent  person  or  from  no 
class  any  expression  of  opinion  for  this  extra  session  move- 
ment, except  from  a  few  Democratic  politicians  of  the  lower 
order.  The  Argonaut  challenges  the  Examiner  or  Chroni- 
cle to  name  a  score  of  prominent  men  in  this  State  who  fa- 
vor this  session.  We  challenge  them  to  name  ten  persons 
who — not  having  been  in  office,  not  seeking  office,  not  hav- 
ing a  personal  quarrel  with  railroad  corporations,  and  pay- 
ing taxes  upon  a  respectable  assessment — are  willing  to 
be  considered  as  approving  this  movement.  We  challenge 
them  to  name  five  prominent,  honorable,  business  men  of 
wealth  in  all  the  State  who  are  against  the  railroads.  We 
must  also  admit  that,  while  there  has  been  no  affirmative 
endorsement  outside  of  partisan  circles  for  the  extra  ses- 
sion, there  has  been  no  movement  in  protest  against  it.  It 
will  be  curious  for  us  to  observe  the  course  of  representa- 
tives from  those  counties  in  the  State  which  are  needing 
railroads  and  have  none,  and  from  those  localities  which 
have  been  confessedly  benefited  by  railroad  building. 
What  ought  to  be  the  position  of  the  representatives  of  Al- 
pine, Modoc,  Sierra,  Humboldt,  Lassen,  Plumas,  Lake, 
Del  Norte,  Trinity,  Mendocino,  Inyo,  Santa  Barbara, 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Ventura,  and  those  from  parts  of 
San  Bernardino  and  other  counties  not  yet  suffering  under 
the  oppressions  of  railroad  management?  Do  the  people 
of  the  counties  named  desire  to  be  brought  into  connection 
with  the  railroad  system,  or  do  they  wish  to  have  railroad 
building  arrested?  Will  the  Democratic  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives permit  themselves  to  be  used  by  a  set  of  very 
worthless  city  politicians  to  destroy  the  greatest  industry  of 
this  State,  in  order  that  George  Hearst  or  Judge  Wallace 
shall  drive  the  Hon.  James  T.  Farley  out  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  ?— or  that  the  hangers-on  of  Chris.  Buck- 
ley's liquor-saloon  may  secure  office  in  San  Francisco? 
ill  the  average  country  Democratic  farmer,  living  entirely 


away  from  railroads,  who  desires,  as  every  farmer  does, 
that  a  road  shall  be  built  to  his  part  of  the  State,  knowing, 
as  every  farmer  in  the  world  knows,  that  a  road  will  ad- 
vance the  value  of  his  land,  and,  by  reducing  the  trans- 
portation of  his  produce,  give  it  a  value  that  it  does  not 
now  possess — will  these  farmers,  who  do  not  love  to  pay 
unnecessary  taxes,  favor  the  expenditure  of  half  a  million 
of  dollars  from  the  State  treasury,  simply  to  whoop  up  a 
boom  for  a  lot  of  unsavory  chiv  politicians  and  a  lot  of 
bad-smelling  curbstone  city  loafers?  Perhaps  so.  We 
shall  see  when  this  Legislature  adjourns.  We  declare, 
without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  a  preponder- 
ating majority  of  the  intelligent  property-owning  class  of 
respectable  Democrats  do  not  favor  this  extra  session  move- 
ment; and  we  further  prophesy  that  it  will  form  the  cre- 
mating furnace  of  every  ambitious  politician  who  has  not 
the  nerve  and  courage  honestly  and  boldly  to  declare  him- 
self in  opposition  to  it. 

+■ — 

This  question  is  important  to  all  those  parts  of  our  State 
not  yet  accommodated  by  railroads.  It  is  not  to  the  coun- 
ties above-named  a  question  of  fares  and  freights;  it  is  a 
question  whether  they  will  have  railroads  at  all  or  not. 
To  the  people  of  the  extreme  north — Alpine,  Humboldt, 
and  Sierra — it  is  presented  as  an  alternative  of  railroads, 
with  their  not  insupportable  tariffs,  and  mule  navigation; 
wagon  transportation  over  mountains,  or  roads  of  broad  or 
narrow  gauge,  winding  along  hillside  canons  and  mountain 
passes  to  their  fruitful  valleys;  rail  coaches  for  passengers, 
with  comfortable  seats,  making  twenty  miles  an  hour,  or 
bouncing  mud-wagons  as-  passenger  coaches,  crawling 
along  at  five  miles  an  hour.  There  is  not  a  valley  of  con- 
siderable size  in  this  State  which  can  not  and  ought  not 
to  have  a  railroad  built  to  it.  The  world  is  full  of  money, 
and  money  is  cheap;  and  this  is  the  age  of  railroad-build- 
ing. To  arrest  it  here  is  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  State. 
The  man  who  throws  himself  in  front  of  the  engine  is  a 
narrow-minded  idiot.  Either  he  is  killed  by  the  engine 
running  over  him,  or  he  throws  it  off  the  track  and  arrests 
the  train.  In  either  case  he  is  an  ass,  and  ought,  if  killed, 
to  be  buried  heels  up,  or,  if  left  alive,  to  have  his  ears  cut 
off,  because  he  is  a  reproach  to  the  whole  assassin  family. 
There  is  not  a  locality  in  the  State  of  California  to  which 
a  railroad  will  not  be  speedily  constructed,  as  soon  as  the 
railroad  capitalist  can  come  into  friendly  relations  with 
the  political  power  of  the  State.  This  is  not  a  question  be- 
tween those  localities  now  having  roads  and  the  men  who 
own  them.  It  is  not  the  people  of  the  valleys  of  Sacramen- 
to, San  Joaquin,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Bernardino  against 
Stanford  &  Co. ;  nor  the  people  of  Sonoma  and  Mendocino 
against  Colonel  Donahue;  nor  of  Marin  against  Wm. Walker 
and  his  English  associates;  nor  of  Alameda,  Santa  Clara, 
and  Santa  Cruz  against  Mr.  A.  E.  Davis  and  his  associates; 
nor  Mr.  Anybody,  anywhere,  against  the  owners  of  existing 
roads — but  it  is  a  question  affecting  the  interest  of  all  those 
people  in  the  State  who  have  no  railroads  and  want  them. 
The  people  of  the  valley  of  San  Joaquin,  unmindful  of,  and 
ungrateful  for,  the  building  of  roads  which  have  made 
them  wealthy,  given  value  to  their  lands,  population  to 
their  towns,  and  cheap  transportation  for  themselves  and 
their  produce,  have  a  right  to  quarrel  with  railroad  com- 
panies, and  to  fight  for  reduced  fares  and  low  freights;  but 
now  that  they  have  roads  they  have  no  right  to  say  to  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  State  that  it  shall  not  also  have 
them.  They  have  no  business  to  play  the  dog  in  the 
manger,  and,  in  their  greed  for  cheap  transportation,  re- 
fuse to  give  other  parts  of  the  State  any  transportation  at 
all.  Now  that  they  have  roads,  they  insist  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  constitutional  provisions  which  shall  make  the 
building  of  additional  roads  forever  impossible.  These 
are  the  manners  and  the  attitude  of  the  hog,  which  stands 
with  all  his  feet  lengthwise  in  the  trough  and  allows  none 
to  eat,  except  under  his  well-filled  belly.  It  is  a  narrow, 
mean,  and  selfish  policy;  it  is  a  greedy  and  disgusting  ex- 
hibition for  the  property  owners  in  localities  where  roads 
exist,  to  encourage  this  conspiracy  of  political  mendicants 
and  thieves  to  blackmail  existing  roads.  The  sensible 
people  of  this  State  are  beginning  to  awake  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  conspiracy.  To  those  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature representing  constituencies  which  in  the  future  will 
demand  the  use  of  foreign  capital  and  the  energy  of  rail- 
road builders,  we  commend  this  line  of  reflection.  When 
some  noisy  Democrat  from  a  country  cross-road  com- 
plains that  his  calves  have  been  run  over,  or,  like  General 
Naglee,  that  it  costs  too  much  to  get  his  pigs  to  market, 
ask  him,  if  he  has  not  been  benefited  by  railroad  building? 
— if  his  land  has  not  increased  in  value  ? — if  he  and  his 
produce  are  not  carried  cheaper  than  before  railroads  were 
built?  In  a  word,  ask  him  if  he  would  like  to  have  the 
roads  torn  up?  It  would  serve  the  grumblers  along  the 
railroad  lines  right,  if,  by  flood  or  other  casualty,  the  good 
God  would,  say  for  six  months,  arrest  the  turning  of  a  rail- 
road wheel.  Half  that  time  would  bring  the  Democratic 
party  to  its  knees,  and  so  test  the  efficacy  of  prayer  as  to 
determine  of  what  avail  are  the  supplications  of  the  alto- 
gether ungodly. 


Engaged  in  conversation  the  other  evening  with  a  circle 
of  gentlemen  upon  the  temperance  question,  one  of  them 
gave  utterance  to  the  oft-reiterated  and  false  assertion  that 
"  prohibition  does  not  prohibit."  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a 
false  idea,  clothed  in  such  attractive  alliteration  as  makes 
it  euphonic,  will  gain  a  popular  credence  which  miles  of 
statistics  can  never  overcome.  This  is  one  of  them.  The 
kind  of  disputants  who  assert  without  proof,  and  the  kind 
of  persons  who,  like  the  Dutch  governor,  do  not  think,  but 
only  think  they  think,  have  so  long  declared  and  believed 
that  more  liquor  is  now  consumed  in  Maine  than  before 
the  passage  of  the  Maine  liquor  law,  and  that  more  alco- 
holic drink  is  consumed  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Ohio, 
North  Carolina,  and  those  other  localities  where  restrain- 
ing liquor  laws  have  been  enforced  than  before  their  enact- 
ment, that  a  large  mass  of  unthinking  and  unintelligent 
people  have  come  to  accept  the  statement  as  true.  It  is 
not  true ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  prohibitory  and  restraining 
temperance  legislation  is  producing  marvelously  beneficial 
results.  Our  present  object  is  not  to  discuss  the  temper- 
ance question,  but  simply  to  produce  the  retort  of  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  circle  alluded  to,  in  answer  to  the  as- 
sertion that  prohibition  does  not  prohibit.  "  Then,  how 
does  it  happen,"  said  he,  "  that  all  the  manufacturers  and 
dealers  in  alcoholic  liquors,  and  everybody  engaged  in  its 
traffic,  or  who  makes  money  out  of  the  gin  industry,  so  de- 
terminedly oppose  restraining  laws?"  The  inquiry  is  a 
pertinent  one.  If  these  laws  not  only  do  not  limit  the  con- 
sumption of  alcoholic  stimulants,  but  increase  its  use,  why 
is  it  that  the  keepers  of  every  den  and  groggery,  from  the 
lowest  dive  to  the  most  sumptuous  of  our  gilded  gin  palaces, 
form  themselves  into  Leagues  of  Freedom  to  control  our 
elections  and  prevent  legislation,  and  band  together  in 
illegal  conspiracies  to  defeat  the  operation  of  our  laws? 
How  does  it  happen  that,  from  brewery  and  distillery, 
come  our  election  funds;  from  the  bonded  whisky  inter- 
ests money  to  debauch  legislators;  from  foreigners  and 
criminals  the  votes  which  impede  and  prevent  temper- 
ance legislation?  As  soon  as  sober,  intelligent,  tax-pay- 
ing citizens  can  wrench  this  temperance  question  from  the 
preachers,  fanatics,  and  fools,  who  in  the  past  have  monop- 
olized it  as  a  moral,  religious,  and  sentimental  question, 
and  allow  it  to  come  into  politics  in  a  natural  way  as  a 
question  of  political  economy,  temperance  legislation  will 
make  practical  headway.  It  has  come  to  the  States  of 
Kansas,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  and  is  a  growing  sentiment 
everywhere,  and  it  is  coming  to  California. 

During  the  last  week  we  have  received  from  all  parts  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  a  large  number  of  letters  giving  preferences 
for  Presidential  candidates.  Many  of  these  are  signed  by 
several  persons,  but  all  with  the  full  name  and  address 
of  the  signer,  giving  assurance  of  the  genuineness  of  the  re- 
sponse. Many  of  the  writers  are  gentlemen  of  prominence 
in  the  State,  personally  known  to  the  editor  of  the  Argo- 
naut. There  is  a  singular  unanimity,  both  as  to  the  Presi- 
dential and  Vice-Presidential  choice,  among  the  Republi- 
cans of  this  coast.  These  letters  are  so  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  so  ably  written,  and  they  so  unmistakably 
represent  public  opinion  among  Republicans,  that  we  shall 
take  the  responsibility  of  presenting  them  in  full  to  the 
State  Convention,  which  meets  at  Oakland  on  the  last  days 
of  April  to  select  delegates  to  a  national  convention,  as  an 
indication  of  the  sentiment  and  opinions  of  a  large  class  of 
persons  who,  for  various  reasons,  are  not  likely  to  be  rep- 
resented in  party  conventions.  We  print  this  week  the 
very  able  letter  of  Mr.  Dempster,  an  old  and  well-known 
San  Francisco  merchant,  and  an  equally  well  known  clergy- 
man of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  whose  name,  however, 
we  have  not  been  given  permission  to  use.  We  respect- 
fully solicit  a  continuance  of  these  expressions  for  two 

weeks  more. 

• — 

It  seems  somewhat  absurd  to  us  that  there  should  be 
whispered  threats  at  Sacramento  to  read  old  Democrats 
out  of  the  party  in  event  of  their  assuming  an  independent 
attitude  in  reference  to  railroad  legislation.  Governor 
Stoneman  declares  in  all  his  communications,  official  and 
personal,  that  this  call  of  the  extra  session  is  non-partisan. 
The  Examiner  and  its  partisan  surroundings  have  pro- 
claimed the  same  fact.  Republicans  have  been  appealed 
to  to  go  into  a  common  caucus.  The  Republican  County 
Committee  of  Alameda  has  been  officially  addressed  by 
the  Democratic  County  Committee  for  non-partisan  in- 
struction to  the  Alameda  delegation.  Now,  when  the 
chivalry  wing  finds  itself  hovering  over  the  gulf  of  certain 
defeat,  it  threatens  to  drive  old  Democrats  out  of  the 
Democratic  party,  because  they  refuse  to  support  a  non- 
partisan movement  to  help  the  Examiner  make  money 
and  George  Hearst  to  get  office. 

We  respectfully  submit  to  our  associates  in  journalism 
whether  the  "  tentacles  of  the  devil-fish  "  ought  not  to  be 
relieved  from  further  duty  in  illustrating  the  grasping 
monopolies.  Since  the  publication  of  Victor  Hugo's 
novel,  "The  Toilers  of  the  Sea."  this  octopus  simile  has 
been  hard-pressed  by  writers  and  orators,  and  made  to 
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serve  on  every  kind  of  occasion,  from  the  most  refined 
circle  which  reads  the  Nation  to  the  ill-smelling  mob 
which  gathers  each  Sunday  upon  our  Sand-lot.  As  the 
octopus — we  mean  not  the  monopolies,  but  the  devil-fish — 
has  never  done  us  any  harm  which  we  know  of,  and  is 
really  a  very  well-disposed  fish  if  you  keep  out  of  his 
way  and  let  him  alone,  and  doubtless  has  his  uses  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  we  suggest  that  our  anti-monopoly 
writers  and  orators  give  him  a  rest.  We  are  the  more  dis- 
posed to  this,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  an  extra  session,  called  by  adventurers  and  politicians 
to  worry  the  railroad  and  transportation  companies;  and  if 
this  octopus  simile  gets  its  tentacles  fastened  about  the 
throats  or  tangled  about  the  arms  of  our  Democratic 
orators,  the  session  will  be  indefinitely  extended,  and  the 
tax-payers  indefinitely  fleeced. 

■  We  understand  that  agents  of  the  Examiner  have  been 
scouring  this  State  to  get  together  the  Democratic  county 
committees,  to  induce  them  to  pass  resolutions  approving 
the  course  of  Governor  Stoneman  in  calling  the  extra  ses- 
sion. So  far,  there  have  been  three  counties,  out  of  fifty- 
two,  which  have  responded.  The  result  of  this  extra  ses- 
sion is  important,  not  only  to  the  Democratic  party,  but  to 
sundry  persons.  If  it  fails,  and  fail  it  will,  the  first  thing 
is  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Examiner  as  a  valuable 
newspaper  property,  and  its  deposition  as  a  Democratic 
organ.  It  murders  the  senatorial  aspirations  of  George 
Hearst  and  William  T.  Wallace,  and  secures  the  reelec- 
tion of  James  T.  Farley.  It  cooks  the  chivalry  goose,  stirs 
up  the  Irish  banshee  which  howls  around  the  whisky  sa- 
loon of  Chris  Buckley,  and  the  Irish  banshee  never  howls 
except  in  anticipation  of  a  death  in  the  family.  It  seems 
just  now  to  forbode  the  death  of  the  entire  chivalry  wing 
of  the  Democracy. 

— ♦ — 
The  Attorney-general's  conduct  is  of  questionable  pro- 
priety. He  is  a  member  of  Governor  Stoneman's  admin- 
istration, and  owes  to  the  Governor  the  allegiance  that 
this  relation  imports  between  gentlemen.  Mr.  Marshall's 
statements  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  call  of  an  extra 
session,  as  reported  in  the  interview  between  himself  and 
a  Chronicle  reporter,  and  which  are  not  by  him  disowned, 
were  lacking  in  the  essentials  of  good  taste.  They  were 
almost  brutal  in  the  directness  of  charging  the  Governor 
with  falsehood  and  duplicity.  If  the  official  conduct  of 
the  Governor  is  open  to  criticism,  the  Attorney-general 
has  the  opportunity  of  reply  from  his  own  official  position. 
The  Attorney-general  has  gone  into  the  newspapers,  where 
the  Governor  can  not  follow,  with  a  coarseness  and  flip- 
pancy that  smells  of  the  dueling  code,  a  practice  not  en- 
couraged in  this  State  between  gentlemen  whose  courage 
is  not  open  to  questiou. 

There  is  a  somewhat  curious  variation  between  Govern- 
or Stoneman's  call  for  an  extra  session  and  his  message  to 
the  Legislature.  The  first  is  silent  as  to  the  necessity  of 
paying  a  fee  to  Messrs.  Delmas  and  Rhodes  for  profes- 
sional service  in  the  railroad  tax  cases.  In  his  message, 
he  calls  attention  to  the  propriety  of  letting  these  gentle- 
men get  their  hands  into  the  grab-bag.  This  is,  we  guess, 
one  of  the  little  jokers — the  pea  in  the  thimble.  Fifty 
thousand  dollars  is  the  figure  we  hear  named. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Editor  Argonaut:  I  desire  to  respond  to  your  request  for  ex- 
pression of  preferences  for  Presidential  candidates.  The  life  of  the 
nation  is  secured  until  the  disintegrating  forces,  born  of  luxury  and 
greed,  shall  bring  upon  succeeding  generations  a  struggle,  against 
which  we  can  do  little  beyond  imbuing  our  children  with  convic- 
tions of  patriotic  duty.  The  negroes  need  no  national  assistance, 
except  to  see  that  education  is  provided  for  all.     At  great  risk  we 

fave  them  the  ballot,  and  that  will  make  it  the  interest  of  the 
tates  to  secure  such  intelligence  as  permits  comprehension  of  the 
rudiments  of  political  economy.  Tneir  future  seems  reasonably 
assured.  The  vital  questions — first,  national  existence;  second, 
duty  to  those  whom  it  had  permitted  to  be  made  ignorant  and  de- 
based—no longer  require  us  to  ignore  other  subjects,  lest  the  proper 
solution  of  these  might  be  imperiled.  We  must  no  longer  permit 
national  action  to  be  restricted  to  the  question  as  to  which  set  of 
office-seeking  manipulators  of  primaries  and  conventions  shall 
possess  access  to  the  Treasury.  Those  who  have  this  object  in 
view  devote  their  energies  to  warding  off  consideration  of  tariff 
reform,  or  of  any  other  matters  which  may  cause  or  develop  di- 
vided opinions.  Civil  service  reform  is  administering  a  remedy  for 
this  cancerous  disease  in  homoeopathic  doses;  but  if  the  treatment 
is  continued,  slow  recovery  seems  assured.  That  it  shall  be  con- 
tinued appears  to  me  the  most  vital  of  existing  questions.  I  think 
I  would  rather  sacrifice  my  vote  than  cast  it  for  any  President  who 
did  not  appear  to  realize  that  rotation  in  office  and  its  attendant 
evils  mortgage  the  Government  to  mediocrity,  if  not  to  dishonesty, 
and  would  in  time  make  it  worthless  to  the  people.  If  we  are  per- 
mitted to  choose  between  men  equally  reliable  in  this  respect,  I 
think  I  should  take  more  phasure  in  voting  for  Mr.  Blaine  than 
for  any  other  name  I  have  heard  mentioned.  This,  mainly,  be- 
cause he  appears  to  possess  and  exhibit  more  of  the  qualities  of  a 
statesman,  and  because  he  is  likely  to  have  a  policy,  to  submit  it 
to  the  judgment  of  the  people,  and,  if  approved,  to  set  it  in  opera- 
tion. He  does  not  seem  afraid  to  speak  out  his  opinions  when 
questions  of  importance  are  being  discussed;  and  he  has  independ- 
ence enough  to  advocate  measures  which  seem  quite  sure  to  arouse 
vigorous,  and  perhaps  organized,  hostility.  I  admired  the  promp- 
titude and  "  clear-headedness  "  with  which  he  suggested  what  ap- 
pears the  best  method  of  settling  the  problem  of  taxation.  The 
Federal  income  is  too  great  to  be  wisely  administered  by  the  only 
class  ot  men  who  are  likely  to  be  willing  to  go  to  Congress  while 
the  paths  which  lead  to  Washington  are  so  crooked  and  muddy. 
The  tariff  can  not  be  abolished  without  reducing  the  earnings  of 
that  large  portion  of  the  nation,  which  lives  by  physical  as  con- 
tra-distinguished from  brain  labor,  below  the  standard  of  develop- 
ment and  comfort,  a  course   which  would  be  criminal  folly.     The 


internal  revenue  can  not  be  abolished  without  relieving  from  ap- 
propriate burden  the  luxuries  out  of  which  spring  most  of  both 
the  crime  and  the  misery  which  appear  to  be  increasing.  Blaine's 
suggestion  in  this  emergency,  that  the  nation  distribute  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  latter  among  the  States,  and  depend  upon  the  for- 
mer for  its  requirements,  seems  like  that  simple  solution  of  great 
difficulties  which  characterizes  genius.  We  are  in  growing  need  of 
a  definite  commercial  policy.  We  are  situated  so  as  to  create  one 
to  suit  us.  Few  other  nations  are;  circumstances  control  them. 
Our  great  industrial  need  is  customers  for  the  products  of  the  man- 
ufacturing machinery  which  we  can  set  in  operation.  Heretofore 
firoduction  has  overtaken  consumption  so  speedily  as  to  compel 
requent  struggles  for  the  survival  of  the  strongest,  involving  all 
who  depended  upon  daily  earnings  in  disappointment  and  suffer- 
ing. This  has  driven  portions  of  them  to  the  fertile  soil  of  the 
West,  and  built  up  the  empire  in  which  we  luxuriate.  But  virgin 
lands  will  not  continue  available  for  the  distressed  throughout  an 
indefinite  future.  Unless  we  are  content  to  lessen  the  progress  of 
our  industrial  development,  it  is  important  that  we  open  new  out- 
lets for  the  products  of  its  machinery.  This  is  easier  to  us  than  to 
other  nations,  because  we  are  very  large  buyers  as  well  as  heavy 
sellers,  and  because  the  articles  we  purchase  can  be  produced  by 
those  who  would  in  time  become  extensive  customers  of  what  we 
manufacture.  The  problem  is  not  at  all  difficult  of  solution;  but, 
while  the  distribution  of  patronage  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
most  of  those  to  whom  the  nation  has  confided  power,  it  is  scarce- 
ly surprising  that  the  subject  of  a  commercial  policy  has  received 
little  study  and  less  discussion.  Why  should  we  continue  to  buy 
fifty  millions  dollars  per  annum  of  sugar,  for  example,  from  Cuba, 
when  Spain  legislates  against  our  products,  so  that  we  are  pre- 
vented from  selling  her  more  than  twelve  in  return?  Is  it  wise  for 
us  to  continue  indefinitely  our  practice  of  purchasing  forty  millions 
dollars  a  year  of  coffee  from  Brazil,  while  her  people  compel  us  to 
carry  our  gold  to  London,  where  it  is  more  convenient  for  them  to 
pay  it  over  to  the  English,  French,  and  German  manufacturers, 
with  whom  they  prefer  to  trade?  Does  any  student  of  political 
economy  doubt  that,  in  one  or  more  of  many  convenient  and  proper 
ways,  we  could  easily  convince  the  nations  whose  industries  would 
be  utterly  deranged  by  the  temporary  suspension  or  even  reduction 
of  our  purchases,  it  is  quite  reasonable  that  they  should  trade 
with  those  who  trade  with  them?  Is  there  anything  more  needed 
than  that  we  should  have  a  national  commercial  policy?  Would 
not  a  determined  effort  in  that  direction  result  at  least  in 
tempting  into  public  life  some  of  the  talent  and  ambition  which 
have  hitherto  scorned  to  step  into  the  filthy  political  pool?  If,  in- 
stead of  a  mere  politician,  we  can  seat  in  the  Presidential  chair  a 
statesman,  such  as  I  believe  Blaine  to  be,  and  prevent  his  being 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  ravenous  wolves  who  howl  for  place,  may  we 
not  hope  that  his  administration  would  concentrate  public  atten- 
tion upon  the  questions  which  concern  not  only  industrial  progress 
but  national  character?  It  does  seem  possible  to  elevate  politics 
by  elevating  its  aims.  It  does  seem  possible  to  confine  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ward  politician  to  the  habitues  of  the  grog-shop  in 
which  he  makes  his  headquarters.  If  this  can  be  done,  and  the 
ambition  of  the  talented  young  men  of  the  nation  can  find  a  worthy 
arena  in  the  service  of  their  country  and  attain  contentment  in 
laboring  for  its  welfare,  instead  of  filching  from  its  treasury,  the 
change  will  do  credit  to  those  who  helped  inaugurate  it.  I  think 
there  are  thousands  of  reflecting  patriots  on  the  Pacific  Slope  who 
would  enthusiastically  advocate  Blaine's  nomination,  if  convinced 
that  he  sincerely  believes  in,  and  would  sincerely  labor  for,  civil 
service  reform',  and  felt  assured  that,  while  he  is  endeavoring  to  aid 
the  Central  and  South  American  states  to  organize  such  a  confed- 
eration as  would  lessen  if  not  prevent  the  recurrence  of  war  among 
themselves,  and  develop  a  feeling  of  national  Americanism,  they 
could  depend  upon  his  prudence  to  avoid  the  entangling  alliances 
against  which  Washington  warned  us,  and  refrain  from  kindling 
jealousies  or  arousing  Tears,  lest  we  cherish  ulterior  purposes  an- 
tagonistic to  their  welfare  and  independence.  We  may  realize  the 
importance  of  having  a  wise  patriot  of  proved  ability  in  the  Presi- 
dential chair,  within  the  next  half  dozen  years,  when  the  nation 
awakes  to  the  fact  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  set  at  naught, 
while  Congress  and  the  administration  have  been  absorbed  with 
petty  affairs.  A  French  corporation  has  taken  possession  of  the 
Isthmus;  ere  long  French  men-of-war  will  be  stationed  in  both  its 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  harbors;  a  commotion  may  easily  be  stirred 
upon  shore,  affording  sufficient  excuse  for  landing  soldiers  or  ma- 
rines; and  temporary  occupancy  may  easily  be  stretched  into  a 
permanent  control  which  it  may  oe  almost  as  difficult  to  dissipate 
as  it  has  been  for  Spain  to  recover  Gibraltar.  When  we  had  a 
million  veterans  flushed  with  victory,  a  few  letters  written  by  Mr. 
Seward  persuaded  Louis  Napoleon  to  withdraw  his  troops  from 
conquered  Mexico.  Before  1890  it  may  need  a  new  navy  and  a 
statesman  with  all  of  Seward's  wisdom,  patience,  and  persistence 
to  reopen  satisfactory  communication -between  our  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  ports.  There  are  other  questions  looming  in  the  mists  of 
a  not  very  distant  future,  the  solutions  of  which  may  make  a  states- 
man of  Blaine's  vigorous  grasp  and  breadth  of  thought  an  invalua- 
ble head  of  the  national  government.  C.  J.  Dempster. 
Monterey,  March  23,  1884. 


From  an  eminent  divine : 

Editors  Argonaut:  My  choice  for  nominees  of  the  Republi- 
can party  is,  first,  Edmunds  and  Windom;  or  second,  Windom 
and  EDMUNDS,  and  for  the  following  reasons:  Both  these  gentle- 
men are  representative  Republicans  and  representative  Americans. 
Both  are  very  able;  both  have  first-class  records  as  statesmen  and 
as  men;  both  have  lived  pure  lives,  and  both  are  thorough  gentle- 
men. Of  course,  Blaine  is  very  highly  thought  of  by  all  Republi- 
cans on  the  Pacific  Coast.  So  is  General  Sherman.  But  it  is  just 
as  well  to  note  and  to  discuss  their  drawbacks  wjth  some  freedom 
before  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  as  to  shut  our  eyes  to  them 
now;  and  then  have  the  unwelcome  and  aggressive  discussion  of 
them  forced  on  us  by  the  opposition,  after  they  or  either  of  them 
shall  have  been  nominated,  and  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  the  matter. 
While  Blaine  is  brilliant,  he  is  vulnerable.  Like  Clay,  he  has  been 
too  long  in  public  life.  People  know  too  much  about  him.  He  is 
a  strong  partisan — too  strong,  many  think,  for  that  high  office. 
The  Mulligan  episode  is  not  reassuring.  That,  and  every  point 
which  can  be  raised,  will  be  worked  against  him,  if  he  is  nominated, 
for  all  there  is  in  them.  Some,  indeed  most,  of  the  great  newspa- 
pers of  the  country,  and  considerable  sections  of  voters,  are 
"down  "  on  him.  This  was  evidenced  by  the  apparently  concerted 
efforts  which  were  made  to  make  odious  two  "  Blaine  ideas " 
(which  certainly  had  merits),  to  wit:  his  South  American  policy, 
so-called,  and  his  plan  for  the  distribution  of  the  "  spirits  revenue  " 
amon<r  the  States.  Our  partiality  as  Republicans  for  Blaine  should 
not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  his  candidacy  would  be  a  defensive  one. 
As  for  General  Sherman;  the  point  has  been  raised — and  it  would 
inevitably  become  prominent  if  he  were  nominated — that  his  wife 
is  a  Roman  Catholic;  and  his  election  would  mean  that  the  White 
House  would  be  run  by  the  Jesuits,  for  one  of  her  sons  is  a  Jesuit 
priest.  The  American  people  are  not  willing  to  have  the  White 
House  dominated  by  a  foreign  church.  At  least  one  Protestant 
sect,  the  Methodist,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  would  quietly  but 
effectively  oppose  Sherman  for  the  above  reason — especially  if  a 
man  like  Thurman  were  put  up  by  the  Democrats.  Blaine,  also, 
to  acertain  extent  is  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  Roman  Catholi- 
cism. The  nomination  of  either  Blaine  or  Snerman  would  certainly 
raise  that  issue.  It  is  better  that  it  should  not  be  raised,  for  it 
would  very  likely  assume  a  prominence  in  the  campaign  dispropor- 
tionate to  its  importance.  In  the  nomination  of  Edmunds  and 
Windom  it  would  be  avoided  altogether.  As  for  Arthur  or  Logan, 
they  should  not  be  thought  of.  Neither  should  Lincoln  for  the 
Vice-Presidency — for  which,  he  is  often  mentioned  for  his  immortal 
father's  sake,  and  not  for  anything  he  has  done  himself — for  he  has 
done  nothing  to  entitle  him  to  that  honor.  Political  parlies  run 
on  lines  of  mere  sentimentality  are  pretty  apt  to  run  into  the 
ground.  Experience  should  teach  us  that  it  is  almost  as  impor- 
tant to  elect  first-class  men  for  the  second  place  as  it  is  for  the  first. 


Both  Windom  and  Edmunds  are  such  men.  Intellectually,  Ed 
munds  is  equal  to  any  American  living.  Windom's  administration 
of  the  treasury  was  a  splendid  one."  Both  are  clean,  pure  men, 
and  as  candidates  they  would  be  as  nearly  invulnei  able  as  any  two 
men  who  could  be  named,  from  Maine  to  California,  from  the 
lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico!  They  would  command  the  respect 
of  the  best  elements  of  the  Republican  party — which  is  saying 
about  all.  They  would  just  "corral"  the  Independent  vote — 
which,  if  we  did  but  know  it,  is  getting  to  be  a  power  in  this 
big  Uncle  Sam's  rancho  of  ours!     Dominus  vobiscum  ! 

A  Republican  since  '56. 
Los  Angeles,  March  20,  18S4. 


A  Criticism  on  Patti  and  Gerster. 

Dear  Argonaut:  The  "  opera  craze  "  is  still  upon  oar  commu- 
nity The  fever  of  excitement  rages  unabated,  and  in  all  circles, 
all  classes,  the  cultured  and  unlearned  alike,  the  merits  of  the  rival 
prima  donnas  are  discussed  and  criticised.  It  is  at  once  pitiable 
and  amusing  to  read  some  of  the  press  criticisms  that  have  argued 
their  claims  ( !)  to  the  laurels  bestowed  by  the  critics  of  the  world's 
centres  of  civilization.  To  judge  by  nine-tenths  of  the  articles 
written,  one  would  be-compelled  to  say  that  it  was  to  see  the 
wardrobe  of  La  Patti,  her  famous  diamonds,  and  bewildering  cos- 
tumes, that  the  crowd  has  besieged  the  doors  of  the  Grand  Opera 
House  nightly.  From  much  that  has  been  said  in  regard  to  tneir 
voices,  the  painful  fact  would  be  forced  upon  us,  as  doubtless  it  has 
upon  the  minds  of  the  artistes  themselves,  that,  whatever  San 
Francisco  may  possess  to  entitle  her  to  rank  with  her  sister  cities, 
she  appears  to  lack  a  competent  critic  of  Italian  opera  in  general, 
and  the  rival  stars,  Patti  and  Gerster,  in  particular.  Of  la  diva 
herself,  one  tells  us  she  sings  out  of  tune  and  slurs  her  roulades; 
another,  that  she  has  a  magnificent  voice — "  that's  all";  still 
another  (ye  gods!)  that  "  II  Balen  "  was  her  triumph  in  "  II  Trova- 
tore,"  ana  that  Gerster  is  the  superior  artiste.  The  trouble  is,  peo- 
ple have  written  their  criticisms  as  they  themselves  felt.  Their 
judgment  has  been  swayed  by  their  personal  emotions  of  pleasure 
or  distaste,  forgetting  that  the  power  of  emitting  a  sweet  sound, 
which  charms  the  ear  with  its  silvery  timbre  in  one  portion  of  the 
vocal  register,  does  not  constitute  a  great  artiste.  To  appreciate 
fully  the  merits  of  these  two  great  singers,  one  must  perforce  know 
something  of  the  art  of  singing.  To  be  simply  a  good  musician  is 
not  a  sufficient  qualification.  It  is  not  merely  what  "pleases  the 
ear,"  "touches  the  heart,"  "  charms  the  fancy,"  etc.,  upon  which 
a  judgment  should  be  based,  l»ut  comprehension  of  the  power  and 
skill  which  produce  these  effects  upon  the  listener.  Did  unculti- 
vated individual  taste  afford  a  safe  guide  in  such  matters,  we  should 
have  a  school  of  operatic  singing  as  diversified  in  its  style  as  the 
changes  of  a  kaleidoscope.  A  singer  can  realize  the  wonderful 
control  which  both  artistes  have  acquired  over  the  voice  itself,  the 
perfect  system  of  respiration  (no  gasping,  straining,  audible  catch- 
ing of  the  breath — local  singers  take  a  lesson),  enabling  the  voice 
to  diminish  from  the  strongest  forte  to  the  faintest  echo,  or  swell 
into  a  burst  of  melody  from  the  softest  pianissimo.  As  I  say,  many 
and  varied  have  been  the  criticisms  indulged  in,  some  more  or  less 
just,  but  not  one  that  I  have  read  or  heard  has  pointed  out  the  act- 
ual difference  existing  between  Patti  and  Gerster.  It  lies  in  the 
timbre  of  the  voice  itself.  In  my  humble  judgment  they  are  both 
far  and  away  beyond  criticism.  One  can  not  say  too  much  of  their 
individual  merits.  Both  are  great  artistes,  both  are  purely  of  the 
Italian  school,  and,  as  the  grandest  exponents  of  that  school,  vo- 
calize with  exquisite  ease  and  finish,  execute  perfectly  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  intricate  scales,  chromatic  staccato,  trills,  and  sostenuto 
pianissimo,  absolutely  ignoring  portamento  and  vibrato  (another 
lesson  for  our  local  celebrities),  are  faultless  in  phrasing  and  melo- 
dious in  tone.  So  far  they  are  equal;  beyond  that  there  can  be  no 
comparison.  It  is  absurd  to  institute  it.  As  well  compare  the 
luscious,  mellow  Burgundy  with  delicious  Chateau  Yquem.  Patti 
has  a  voice  which  hasbieen  styled  phenomenal.  Phenomenal,  why? 
From  its  absolute  equality  of  tone.  Glorious  in  warmth,  richness, 
and  purity  of  intonation,  from  the  lowest  notes  to  the  high  register 
all  are  round,  full  of  melody,  and  equal.  It  is  this  marvelous 
quality  of  voice  which  has  made  her  unique,  the  dive  of  the  world, 
and  has  placed  her  where  no  living  singer — in  this  respect — can 
approach  her.  But  be  it  distinctly  understood  and  borne  in  mind, 
that,  with  this  great  natural  advantage,  art  has  been  a  powerful 
adjunct.  It  is  vatars  celare  artem,  so  entirely  the  diva's  own,  that 
enables  her  to  sing  for  so  many  years,  in  so  bird-like  a  manner, 
with  so  much  smoothness,  round  evenness  of  tone  even  in  the  most 
elaborate  passages,  that  one  loses  sight  of  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered, it  all  sounds  so  easy.  It  seems  as  natural  for  her  to  sing  as 
to  breathe.  Gerster's  forte  lies  in  the  upper  register.  Like  the 
skylark,  the  higher  she  goes  the  more  she  charms,  electrifying  as 
she  soars  by  the  ease  with  which  she  reaches  and  holds  D,  E,  and 
even  F.  She  revels  in  the  heights  as  it  were,  and  showers  down 
upon  her  marveling,  enchanted  hearers  such  a  flood  of  silvery 
melody,  that,  under  the  spell  of  those  witching  tones,  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  proclaim  her  the  equal — "nay,"  say  some,  "the  su- 
perior artiste."  But  let  the  attentive  listener  wait  until  the  ex- 
treme upper  notes  are  left  and  the  medium  register  is  used.  It  is 
here,  in  trie  middle  tones,  that  the  inequality  of  Gerster's  voice  be- 
trays itself.  The  full  richness,  the  extraordinary  sweetness  of  tone 
so  distinctive  a  feature  of  the  upper  notes,  is  lost,  and  a  "  throaty  " 
timbre  strikes  the  ear,  a  defect  which  is  disguisable  only  in  piano 

Passages.  It  is  a  weak  spot  which  art  has  done  much  to  bridge, 
ut  does  not  wholly  cover.  I  can  not  more  aptly  illustrate  this 
assertion  than  by  pointing  to  the  different  effects  produced  upon 
her  auditors  by  her  singing  of  the  mad  scene  in  "Lucia,"  or,  still 
better,  the  "  Non  giunge  "  of  "  Sonnambula,"  and  the  simple, 
medium  tones  of  "Era  un  re  di  Thule  "  from  "Faust."  Every 
competent  critic  will  admit  that  the  former  was  so  exquisite  and 
flute-like  that  here  no  one  can  rival  her.  In  the  latter,  while  pleas- 
ing all  by  her  charming  interpretation  and  rendition  of  the  hapless 
Mirghenta,  she  did  not  enrapture,  being  out  of  her  peculiar  sphere 
for  doing  so,  which  is,  I  reassert,  the  upper  register.  Gerster  is  a 
most  delicious  singer;  but  to  say  that  she  is  the  superior  artiste  to 
Patti,  or  even  her  equal,  is  unfair  to  both.  Surely  the  critic  who 
declared  that  the  diva  "  slurred  her  runs,"  will  have  reversed  that 
opinion  after  hearing  her  marvelous  vocalization  of  the  "  Dance 
Song"  in  "  Crispino,"  and  her  wonderful  singing  of  the  time-worn 
but  ever-beautiful  "  II  Bacio,"  which  was  a  triumph  of  art.  The 
rapid  transition  from  the  ringing  joyousness  of  the  opening  bars  to 
the  soft,  languishing  murmur  of  the  "Vieni  mi  diletto,"  again 
changing  to  brilliant  runs,  given  with  a  clean  finish,  recalling 
Joachim  s  violin.  Again  mark  the  difference  between  her  trill  and 
that  of  Gerster.  One  is  full,  bird-like  in  its  roundness — the  other 
partakes  of  the  character  of  a  shake.  What  a  treat  it  was  to  hear 
the  accompaniment  given  the  waltz  by  the  orchestra,  under  the 
baton  of  its  gifted  composer,  Arditi.  Apropos  of  the  orchestra,  it 
has  been  a  revelation  to  many.  Instead  of  the  crashing  braying  of 
instruments,  with  each  individual  instrumentalist  striving  for  su- 
premacy, utterly  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  are  drowning  the 
singer's  voice,  their  single  aim  apparently  being  to  avoid  the  lead- 
er's eye,  one  hears  a  soft  shading  of  harmony  so  finely  blended  that 
the  whole  body  of  players  seems  one,  sustaining  and  in  very  truth 
accompanying  the  voice.  The  orchestration  of  the  different  operas 
given  has' been  simply  perfect,  and  a  delight  in  itself  to  listen  to. 
With  so  world-renowned  a  maestro  as  Arditi  to  wield  the  bdton, 
how  could  it  be  otherwise?  For  the  first  time,  San  Francisco  has 
seen  and  heard  Italian  opera  in  its  perfection  (barring. a  tenor). 
Both  Patti  and  Gerster  have  shown  us  that  the  lyric  art  demands 
not  only  singing  but  acting  also;  "from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively 
to  severe."  E.  B. 

San  Francisco,  March  26,  1884. 


Mrs.  Frank  Leslie  is  again  reported  as  about  to  wed  the 
.Marquis  de  Leuville,  a  son  of  the  famous  Madame  Tus- 
saud  of  wax-works  fame.    The  marquis  first  dazzled  sec- 
ond-chop New  York  society  three  years 
auspices  of  "  Jenny  June." 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    COUNTESS    AND    HER    BRIGAND. 


A  Story  of  Hungary. 


My  dear  friends,  you  know,  do  you  not,  the  Countess 
Etiennette  de  Repey—  the  young  one,  of  course,  not  the 
old  one— my  black-eyed  demon?  When  I  say  "  my  "  it  is 
a  form  of  speech,  for  she  is  not  mine — not  in  the  least  mine. 
You,  he,  I,  we  all  know  her.  You,  he,  I,  we  have  all 
sighed  for  her;  but  none  of  you  have  had  the  happiness, 
which  I  have  had,  of  being  in  the  dead  of  the  night  with 
her  in  her  own  carriage.  It  is  true  that  her  companion  was 
there  also;  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  a  great  happiness. 
And  yet  I  would  willingly  have  deprived  myself  of  it.  We 
were  at  her  chateau  of  Kerchvar.  It  was  already  very  late 
in  the  evening  when  she  suddenly  remembered  that  there 
was  a  ball  the  next  night  at  the  Arad  Casino,  and  that  she 
had  positively  promised  to  be  present.  She  ordered  the 
carriage,  and  as  I  was  her  only  guest,  she  came  to  me  and 
begged  me  to  accompany  her.  "  Baron,  come  with  me; 
will  you,  dear  baron?  " 

What  could  I  answer?  "  Countess,  my  goddess,  the 
night  is  very  dark;  we  shall  be  upset,  we  shall  break  some 
limb,  and  how  shall  we  dance  after  that?  We  have  the 
three  Krerass  to  pass;  the  bridge  over  one  of  them  is  not 
firm,  and  we  have  every  chance  of  being  drowned.  The 
forest  near  Szalonta  is  a  nest  of  brigands.  How  can  I  de- 
fend you  all  alone?  And  then  what  is  the  necessity  of  go- 
ing this  evening?  We  can  get  into  the  carriage  to-morrow 
morning  after  we  have  had  our  tea;  your  superb  dapple 
grays  will  put  us  down  at  Arad  in  the  afternoon,  and  we 
shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  think  about  your  toilet." 

That  is  word  for  word  what  I  said  to  her;  but  I  spoke  in 
vain.  The  more  I  dissuaded  her  the  more  she  held  out. 
She  did  not  wish  to  drive  post  haste ;  she  wished  to  be  able 
to  rest  after  the  journey.  She  did  not  wish  to  jump  from 
her  carriage,  worn  out  and  heated,  into  the  ball-room. 
Then,  too,  she  thought  there  was  nothing  more  beautiful 
than  the  stars,  the  frogs,  and  heaven  knows  what  else.  Her 
whim  must  be  gratified,  though  the  world  should  come  to 
an  end.  I  could  choose :  either  I  could  accompany  her, 
or  remain  in  the  chateau  alone.  I  went  with  her,  and  as  a 
compensation  she  granted  me  the  favor  of  sitting  opposite 
to  her  in  the  carriage. 

The  journey  was  really  charming.  The  countess  loaded 
me  with  favors.  First  of  all,  she  placed  a  hat-box  on  my 
knees,  to  which  she  soon  added  her  muff;  then  she  hung  a 
work-box  on  my  arm;  then  she  loaded  me  with  some  other 
package,  and,  finally,  went  off  to  sleep.  It  was  in  vain 
that  I  spoke;  she  never  answered.  Nevertheless,  when  too 
sudden  a  jolt  shook  the  carriage,  she  condescended  to  ask 
me  a  series  of  questions  about  her  work-box,  her  satchel, 
her  basket,  and  made  inquiries  as  to  whether  I  was  not 
seated  on  her  hat-box.  Upon  being  reassured,  she  went 
off  to  sleep  again.  Her  companion  moaned  and  gave  vent 
to  a  few  herr  Gotts  about  her  headache.  I,  in  my  turn, 
made  believe  to  sleep. 

Suddenly  a  more  violent  jolt  than  any  of  the  others  woke 
us  all  up.  The  carriage  seemed  to  have  half  upset.  The 
countess,  who  was  still  drowsy,  asked  what  had  happened. 
The  footman  got  down  from  the  box  and  came  to  the  car- 
riage door. 

"  Excellency,  we  have  lost  our  way." 

"  Well,  what  does  it  matter?  Is  that  a  reason  for  stop- 
ping?   If  there  is  a  road  before,  we  shall  arrive  in  the  end." 

"Yes,  but" 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'yes,  but'?  The  road  must 
surely  lead  somewhere  ? " 

"  That  is  true;  but  I  fear  it  does  not  lead  to  a  good  place." 

"  You  are  crazy !  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  oad  place  in 
the  world?    Where  are  we? " 

"  In  the  forest  of  Szalonta." 

"  The  forest  is  not  interminable.  You  can  get  out  of  it 
in  two  hours,  whether  you  go  lengthways  or  breadthways." 

"  Yes;  but  the  coachman  fears  " 

"  The  coachman,  in  his  contract,  did  not  reserve  the 
right  of  fearing." 

"  He  fears  an  accident  for  your  excellency." 

"  That  is  no  affair  of  his." 

"  Or  with  the  horses." 

"  That  is  no  affair  of  his  either." 

"The  forest  is  frequented  by  poor  boys."  ( Szegeny 
Ugncnijek — it  is  thus  that  brigands  are  designated  m  Hun- 
gary.) 

"The  coachman  is  a  goose .     Is  he  not  a  poor  boy  also  ? " 

"  He  means  the  poor  boys  who  steal  horses." 

I  thought  it  right  to  take  part  in  the  conversation. 

"  Countess,  my  goddess,  there  is  no  reason  for  jesting. 
You  see,  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  start  in  order  to  sleep 
in  the  depths  of  the  forest.  You  may  have  your  horses 
stolen,  or  your  life  taken,  or  lose  something  else.  If  I  at 
least  only  had  my  revolver ! " 

"  To  have  that  stolen,  too." 

And  thereupon  the  little  demon  opened  the  door,  and 
before  I  could  prevent  her  she  had  alighted. 

"  What  a  magnificent  night !  How  deliriously  the  forest 
smells!    How  the  fireflies  sparkle !    Just  look,  baron." 

"  Look?    Why  you  can't  see  three  steps  before  you ! " 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  can.  Don't  you  see  a  light  down  there 
among  the  trees? " 

I  turned  cold.  We  had  fallen  into  a  den  of  thieves. 
From  the  top  of  his  box  the  coachman  answered,  in  a 
voice  stifled  with  fear:  "Excellency,  it  is  the  czarda 
which  keeps  its  guests."  (A  proverbial  expression  for  say- 
ing :  The  tavern  from  which  you  never  go  out.) 

Y'  If  it  keeps  its  guests  it  is  just  what  we  want.  Let  us 
go  there." 

I  was  in  despair.  "  Countess,"  I  said,  "  in  the  name  of 
heaven,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  This  is  a  rendezvous  for 
robbers,  where  we  shall  have  our  throats  cut;  a  den,  of 
which  the  proprietor  lives  in  communication  with  all  the 
bandits  of  the  country,  and  where  they  assassinate  people 
every  night." 

The  wicked  creature  only  laughed  at  me.    She  told  me 

that  we  read  of  such  things  in  romances,  but  that  they 

did  not  really  exist;  that  she  would  go  to  another  inn  if  we 

id  find  one  for  her,  but  as  there  was  only  that  one  she 

:  choice.    And  she  ordered  the  coachman  to  follow 


with  the  carriage,  declaring  that  she  would  go  first,  in  or- 
der to  serve  as  our  guide. 

All  objections,  all  supplications  were  useless.  We  were 
obliged  to  direct  our  steps  toward  the  cursed  inn,  with  all 
our  luggage,  for  she  threatened,  if  we  were  frightened,  to  go 
alone.  Truly,  she  was  afraid  of  nothing.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  czarda  we  suddenly  heard  the  strains  of  mer- 
ry music,  which  reached  us  through  the  half-opened  win- 
dows.   The  inn  was  indeed  full  of  bandits. 

"  Well,"  said  the  countess,  merrily,  "  we  were  going  to 
a  ball,  and  here  we  find  one.  VVe  can  not  escape  from 
fate." 

While  she  was  speaking  she  darted  toward  the  door.  For 
a  moment  I  was  impelled  to  turn  on  my  heel,  to  leave  her 
there  in  the  lurch,  and  make  good  my  own  escape.  But 
that  would  not  have  been  proper;  besides,  I  could  never 
have  rid  myself  of  her  companion,  who  was  clinging,  in 
despair,  to  my  arm.  The  poor  woman  was  half  head  with 
fright,  and  followed  her  mistress  with  trembling  steps. 
Through  the  door  we  heard  the  deafening  noise  of  the 
dance,  and  the  frantic  hurrahs  of  the  men  as  they  rushed 
about  the  room.  But  the  countess  was  not  alarmed;  she 
opened  the  door  boldly  and  walked  in. 

The  room  was  whitewashed,  and  was  both  long  and  wide . 
In  the  first  moment  of  emotion  I  thought  there  must  be  at 
least  fifty  men  in  it,  dancing  and  rushing  around.  Later, 
on  counting  them,  I  saw  there  were  nine,  including  the  inn- 
keeper and  three  tsiganes,  who  composed  the  orchestra. 
They  were  all  strong,  tall  fellows.  Their  pipes,  which 
were  stuck  through  the  ribbons  of  their  hats,  almost 
touched  the  principal  beam  in  the  ceiling.  Their  shoul- 
ders were  formidable.  Their  five  rifles  were  placed  against 
the  wall  in  a  corner, 

We  were  in  a  pretty  wasps'  nest. 

When  the  wretches  saw  us  they  ceased  dancing,  and  ap- 
peared surprised  at  our  audacity.  The  countess  said  to 
them,  with  her  conquering  smile:  "Excuse  us,  my  good 
friends,  if  we  disturb  your  amusement.  We  have  lost  our 
way,  and  as  we  can  not  continue  our  journey  to-night  we 
have  come  here  to  seek  refuge." 

One  fellow,  straight  as  the  letter  I,  and  finely  formed, 
broke  away  from  the  group,  twisted  his  mustaches,  took  off 
his  hat  with  a  swaggering  gesture,  brought  his  heels  to- 
gether, bowed  to  the  countess,  and  told  her  that  her  ap- 
pearance did  not  disturb  him;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
made  him  very  happy;  that  he  was  master  of  the  premises 
for  the  moment,  and  that  his  name  was  Joszi  Fekete  (a 
famous  Hungarian  brigand).  He  then  asked  her  excel- 
lency who  she  was. 

Before  I  could  pull  the  countess  by  the  sleeve,  to  cau- 
tion her  to  hide  her  name,  she  had  already  answered:  "  I 
am  the  Countess  Repey;  I  live  at  Kerchvar,  near  here." 

"Oh!  I  have  the  honor  of  knowing  you.  I  knew  the 
old  count,  also.  He  fired  his  double-barreled  gun  at  me 
one  day,  but  he  missed  me." 

"  A  charming  acquaintance." 

The  countess  sat  down  on  a  bench,  and  the  bandit 
placed  himself  beside  her.  As  for  me,  no  one  asked  me 
to  sit  down. 

"  And  where  are  you  going  in  this  way  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  ? " 

I  made  a  sign  to  her  not  to  tell. 

"  To  the  ball  at  the  Arad  Casino." 

Farewell  our  jewels ! 

"  Then  it  is  very  fortunate  you  have  lost  your  way. 
Your  excellencies  have  no  need  to  continue  your  journey. 
It  so  happens  that  we  are  just  giving  a  ball,  and  I  hope  you 
will  accept  an  invitation.  Our  tsiganes  are  excellent;  it  is 
the  Szalonta  troupe.  They  play  magnificent  czardas. 
Hallo,  more  (a  term  of  contempt  given  to  gypsies  in  Hun- 
gary), play  us  the  air  from  the  '  Beautiful  Woman,'  and  do 
not  let  your  eyes  wander  from  the  violin." 

The  rascal  did  not  even  ask  permission.  As  soon  as  the 
musician  had  struck  up  the  czardas,  he  threw  his  dolman 
over  his  shoulder,  took  the  countess  by  the  wrist,  and 
drew  her  into  the  middle  of  the  room.  Another  bandit 
threw  himself  on  Mademoiselle  Cesarine  and  seized  her, 
half  frightened  to  death  and  half  fainting.  Ah!  she  had 
no  need  to  seek  partners,  for  she  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  so  quickly  that  her  foot  hardly  ever  touched  the 
ground. 

The  countess  showed  what  she  knew.  She  danced  with 
as  much  ardor  and  with  as  much  fire  as  if  she  were  on  the 
waxed  floor  of  the  Arad  Casino.  Never  had  I  seen  her 
more  fascinating,  more  beautiful.  Up  to  that  time  the 
Hungarian  dance  had  never  seemed  to  me,  at  the  best, 
anything  but  strange.  No  one  had  ever  made  me  under- 
stand before  what  a  vetyar  was  (another  expression  for  des- 
ignating a  brigand).  He  began  by  dancing  round  his  part- 
ner with  a  lofty  mien,  affecting  to  be  very  proud  of  her, 
looking  at  her  from  head  to  foot,  and  over  his  shoulder, 
mingling  his  cries  with  the  music.  When  he  was  weary  of 
this  diversion,  he  placed  her  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  it  became  the  lady's  turn  to  dance  round  her  partner. 
She  faced  him,  whirling  round  discreetly,  with  a  modest 
reserve,  like  that  of  a  butterfly  hovering  above  every  flower 
without  resting  on  any.  I  can  say,  without  exaggeration, 
that  her  feet  did  not  seem  to  touch  the  ground.  TThe  fel- 
low, with  a  coquettish  gesture,  bent  toward  her,  as  if  he 
meant  to  kiss  her,  but  he  stopped,  striking  his  foot.  The 
enchantress  threw  her  head  back  proudly,  flew  off  on  the 
tips  of  her  toes,  and  pirouetted  to  the  very  end  of  the 
room ;  but  they  never  took  their  eyes  off  one  another. 
Finally,  the  brigand  turned  away  impatiently,  manifesting 
his  anger  by  dancing  furiously  before  the  tsiganes,  then 
suddenly  wheeling  rouhd,  he  seized  his  partner,  and  made 
her  fly  round  him  like  a  whirlwind.  Yes,  the  countess 
danced  like  a  will  o'  the  wisp. 

In  the  midst  of  the  intoxication  of  this  dance  I  had  one 
preoccupation,  and  that  was  lest  the  wild  fellow,  in  his 
fervor,  should  make  some  unseemly  demonstration  before 
the  countess.  As  you  may  well  pelieve,  the  temptation 
was  strong.  She  was  entirely  in  his  power,  and  for  a  man 
on  whose  nead  a  price  had  long  been  set,  one  crime  more 
or  less  was  of  small  account.  At  the  first  impropriety  I 
was  resolved  to  seize  one  of  the  guns  in  the  corner  and 
blow  out  his  brains.  On  my  honor,  I  was  firmly  resolved 
to  do  it.  Happily,  there  was  no  need  of  going  so  far. 
The  dance  ended  peacefully  with  the  three  traditional 


turns,  and  the  bandit  chief  led  his  partner  to  her  seat, 
after  having  kissed  her  hand  very  respectfully.  He  then 
stepped  up  to  me,  and  striking  me  insolently  on  the  shoul- 
der, said : 

"And  you,  my  little  old  chap,  don't  you  dance?" 

To  call  me  little  old  chap ! 

"  Thanks;  I  do  not  know  how  to  dance." 

"  All  right,"  said  he,  and  returned  to  the  countess. 

"  You  must  excuse  us,  excellency,  we  were  not  pre- 
pared to  receive  such  illustrious  guests.  Pray  accept 
heartily  of  what  we  can  offer  you.  It  is  little,  but  it  is 
good." 

He  alluded  to  the  supper. 

The  banquet  was  exceptional.  I  can  well  so  describe  it. 
They  placed  on  the  long  table  a  large  saucepan  full  of 
gulyas,  a  sort  of  stewed  veal.  There  was  no  sign  of  a  plate. 
They  ate  with  their  fingers,  holding  in  one  hand  a  piece  of 
bread  and  fishing  out  with  the  other  a  piece  of  meat  from 
the  tureen  on  the  point  of  a  knife. 

The  countess  ate  as  though  she  had  been  fasting  for  three 
days.  The  brigand  chief  was  much  occupied  in  catching 
for  her  with  his  pocket-knife  the  most  appetizing  pieces  of 
meat  (allof  which  were  floating  in  a  gravy  of  red  pepper) 
and  placing  them  on  her  white  bread.  She  declared  the 
dish  to  be  excellent. 

The  bandit  presumed  to  remark  that  I  did  not  eat. 

" Eat,  little  old  chap.  This  dish  will  fatten  you;  it  is 
stolen  goods." 

Just  as  I  had  expected. 

"  I  thank  you;  I  could  not  eat  it;  it  is  too  peppery  for 
me." 

"  All  right,"  said  he,  and  once  more  left  me  alone. 

There  was  no  use  of  thinking  even  of  a  glass;  the  wine 
was  served  in  wooden  cans.  According  to  the  custom  of 
the  peasantry,  Fekete  drank  the  first,  and  having  wiped  his 
mouth  on  the  loose  sleeve  of  his  shirt,  he  presented  the 
can  to  the  countess.  She  drank.  Oh !  my  friends,  what 
an  extraordinary  woman ! 

The  vagabond  then  turned  toward  me  and  offered  me  a 
drink. 

"  Drink,  little  old  chap,"  (always  the  same  epithet),  "  or 
else  you  will  fall  asleep.' 

"  Thank  you,  I  can  not  drink;  I  am  following  a  homoeo- 
pathic treatment." 

"Oh!  ho!"  said  he  laughing,  " similia  similibus"  (the 
rogue  knew  Latin.)  "  I,  too,  am  following  that  treatment, 
and  as  wine  made  me  ill  yesterday,  I  am  curing  myself 
with  wine  to-day." 

I  was  perfectly  convinced  that,  once  drunk,  they  would 
fall  on  us.  The  five  of  them  emptied  a  cask  between 
them,  and  yet,  when  they  rose  from  the  table,  not  one  of 
them  staggered. 

While  the  others  were  giving  supper  to  their  musicians, 
the  chief  came  again  to  me. 

"  My  little  old  chap,  you  do  not  eat,  drink,  nor  dance. 
How  do  you  amuse  yourself?    Are  you  fond  of  cards  ? " 

And,  at  the  same  time,  he  drew  a  pack  from  his  pocket. 

"  Ah,"  thought  I,  "now  he  wants  to  know  how  much 
money  I  have  with  me." 

"  I  know  no  game  of  cards." 

"I will  teach  you  one  in  a  moment;  it  is  very  easy — 
see.  I  place  one  card  here,  another  one  there;  you  cover 
one,  I  another,  and  the  first  one  who  draws  a  court  card 
wins." 

He  went  on  explaining  to  me  from  point  to  point  a 
species  of  lansquenet,  as  if  I  had  not  lost  two  estates  at 
that  game.  I  was  obliged,  however,  to  relearn  it  from 
him.  What  could  I  do?  Sit  down  and  play  with  him.  I 
had  in  my  pocket  a  certain  amount  of  copper  coin,  which 
I  decided  to  risk,  and  which  I  spread  out  on  the  table. 

"  What's  that?  You  do  not  intend  to  play  with  coppers 
here  ? " 

And  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  handful  of  zweizigers,  an 
Austrian  coin  worth  something  less  than  twenty  cents,  and 
some  ducats. 

I  also  had  some  zweizigers  in  my  pocket.  Trembling,  I 
placed  one  on  a  card.  It  was  a  court  card;  1  had  won. 
The  chief  paid.  For  nothing  in  the  world  would  I  have 
dared  to  pocket  that  money,  so  I  left  it  on  the  table.  I 
won  once,  twice,  thrice,  and  each  time  I  left  my  winnings 
on  the  table.  The  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  times,  it  was  still  I 
whom  F'ate  favored.  I  began  to  feel  excessively  warm. 
My  position  was  dreadful — playing  cards  with  a  brigand, 
and  winning  his  money  steadily.  The  seventh  time  I  won 
again.  1  had  a  whole  string  of  zweizigers  spread  out  be- 
fore me.  A  cold  perspiration  ran  down  my  brow.  I 
continued  to  leave  my  winnings  on  the  table,  while  I 
silently  murmured  the  following  prayer: 

"  Lord  grant  that  I  may  lose  this  money!" 

Vain  prayer;  for  the  eighth  time  I  won  again. 

This  time,  certainly,  thought  I,  I  am  marked  out  for 
death.  The  wretch  said  tome,  laughingly:  "You  are 
probably  one  of  the  fair  countess's  unhappy  lovers,  for  you 
win  outrageously,  my  little  man."  He  dared  to  laugh  at 
me. 

At  the  ninth  turn  I  was  trembling  in  every  limb.  I  won 
again.  The  robber  struck  a  fierce  Dlow  on  the  table,  and 
still  laughing,  said : 

"  Listen,  little  m  n;  if  you  go  on  at  this  rate  I  shall  lose 
a  province  in  an  he  u  ." 

He  gathered  to  .  ucrwhat  remained  of  his  money  on 
the  table,  and  rosj.  I  offered  to  return  to  him  the  sum 
which  I  had  gained,  but  he  eyed  me  from  head  to  foot 
with  the  haughtiness  of  a  hidalgo:.  "For  what  do  you 
take  me  ?  Put  up  that  money,  or  I'll  pitch  you  out  of  doors 
with  your  zweizigers."  Then  I  took  the  whole  sum  and 
threw  it  to  the  tsiganes.  It  was  only  when  it  was  too  late 
that  I  understood  that  what  I  had  just  done  was  madness, 
for  I  had  myself  revealed  my  wealth. 

The  tsiganes  surrounded  me,  begging  me  to  let  them 
play  the  tune  I  liked  best.  I  got  ria  ofthem  by  sending 
them  to  the  countess.  The  madcap  soon  made  her  choice. 
With  her  siren's  voice  she  began  the  popular  air : 

"  My  home  is  in  the  desert  in  winter  as  in  summer." 

She  sang  so  well,  and  with  such  an  irresistible  charm 
that  I  fancied  myself  in  a  box  at  the  Pesth  Casino,  and 
set  to  work  to  applaud  her.  The  brigand  chief  applauded 
also,  and  was  kind  enough  in  his  turn  to  regale  us  with  a 
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tune.  He  drew  out  a  flute  and  played  some  rustic  melody. 
What  it  was  I  do  not  remember. 

"  It  is  your  turn  now,  my  little  old  chap;  sing  us  some- 
thing." 

This  demand  embarrassed  me  cruelly.  For  me  to  sing ! 
In  a  state  of  mortal  anguish !  I,  who  never  in  my  life  could 
sing  anything ! 

"  I  do  not  know  how  to  sing,"  I  replied. 

Generally  the  countess  laughed  at  me  if  I  happened  un- 
consciously to  hum  a  few  bars  from  some  opera,  in  my 
frightful  peacock  voice.  But  this  time,  speaking  to  me  in 
French,  she  begged  me  to  sing,  if  I  did  not  wish  Dy  my  re- 
fusal to  expose  us  all  to  some  insult.  This  request  was  all 
that  was  wanting  to  deprive  me  of  the  remainder  of  my 
confidence.  What  could  I  do  ?  With  trembling  heart  and 
choking  voice  I  began  to  sing  laboriously.  For  a  moment 
the  countess  listened  to  me  with  great  composure,  but,  in 
attacking  one  of  the  verses,  I  made  an  effort  to  raise  my 
voice,  when  it  broke  so  ludicrously  that  she  burst  out  laugh- 
ing. The  whole  band  followed  suit,  so  much  so  that  at 
the  end  I  did  as  the  others,  although  I  had  not  the  slight- 
est wish  to  imitate  them. 

The  dance  began  again.  The  countess  was  indefatiga- 
ble. She  whirled  about  until  daylight.  When  the  sun 
smote  the  window-panes,  she  thanked  the  brigand  for  the 
pleasure  he  had  given  her,  and  begged  him  to  have  her  car- 
riage got  ready,  so  that  she  might  continue  her  journey. 

Now,  surely,  our  last  hour  had  come ! 
'  Joszi  Fekete  went  out,  woke  up  the  coachman  and  the 
footman,  had  the  horses  harnessed,  and  came  back  to  tell 
us  that  we  could  get  into  the  carriage. 

Then  I  felt  sure  that  he  intended  to  assassinate  us  on  the 
road. 

I  got  back  into  the  carriage  with  more  fear  than  I  had 
got  out  of  it.  The  most  suspicious  thing  to  me  was  that  I 
had  not  been  asked  for  my  pocket-book. 

The  bandit  chief  mounted  his  horse  and  accompanied  us 
as  far  as  the  high  road,  keeping  always  by  the  carriage  door. 
On  arriving  tliere  he  showed  us  our  way,  took  off  "his  hat, 
wished  us  much  pleasure,  and  disappeared. 

I  felt  safe  only  when  we  reached  Zernid.  Then  I 
reproached  the  countess,  and  told  her  that  if  my  presence 
had  not  restrained  the  rascals  this  sad  adventure  might 
have  had  the  most  frightful  end  for  her. 

She  listened  to  my  observations  patiently,  and,  by  way 
of  reply,  asked : 

"  Apropos,  dear  baron,  are  you  not  sleepy?  " 

"  No,"  I  answered,  curtly. 

"Then  sing  me  the  end  of  that  tune  you  could  not 
finish  last  night." 

"  In  that  case  I  am  sleepy." 

All  along  the  road  I  made  myself  happy  by  dreaming  of 
the  favors  which  the  countess  would  have  to  lavish  on  me 
in  order  to  buy  my  silence  about  this  escapade.  However, 
we  had  only  just  arrived  at  Arad,  and  she  had  not  yet 
crossed  the  passage  from  the  hotel  door  to  her  room  before 
she  had  already  related  the  whole  story  to  three  persons. 
When  we  entered  the  ball-room  every  one  knew  of  it. 
That  did  not  prevent  her  from  being  queen  of  the  ball,  as 
she  had  counted  on  being,  or  else  why  should  she  have 
come,  seeing  that  she  did  not  dance  once  ?  To  those  who 
invited  her  to  dance  she  replied  that  she  was  tired.  I 
should  think  so !  She  had  danced  eighteen  czardas  from 
midnight  to  morning.  I,  who  had  not  moved,  could  hardly 
keep  on  my  legs. 

I  rushed  to  the  gaming-rooms,  saying  to  myself:  "  Now 
that  Fortune  has  come  to  you,  press  her  to  your  heart." 
At  one  table  they  were  playing  lansquenet.  "Away  with 
you,"  I  said;  "  I  have  the  devil's  own  run  of  luck  to-day 
at  this  game!"  Yes,  I  was  in  for  one  thousand  florins! 
Fortune  only  pursues  me  when  she  sees  she  terrifies  me. 

Six  months  later  I  took  up  a  newspaper.  I  read  in  the 
official  part  (I  never  read  any  other)  that  the  famous  brig- 
and, Joszi  Fekete,  condemned  to  death  by  a  court-martial, 
had  been  hanged. 

I  carried  the  interesting  paper  to  Etiennette  de  Repey, 
and  showed  her  the  news. 

"  Ah ! "  said  she,  when  she  had  finished  reading  the  sen- 
tence, "he  was  such  a  good  dancer!" — Translated  from 
the  Hungarian. 


Chinese  Gordon,  one  of  the  bravest  of  modern  soldiers, 
has  an  honorable  hatred  of  publicity,  and  a  sensitive 
shrinking  from  laurels  and  laudations.  An  incident  re- 
corded in  the  story  of  his  life  illustrates  these  characteris- 
tics. He  had  sent  his  journal  of  the  Tai-ping  war  home 
from  China,  "not  wishing  it  to  be  seen  outside  his  family. 
A  minister  interested  in  the  rebellion  heard  of  the  manu- 
script, and  was  so  struck  by  its  contents  that  he  sent  it  to 
the  press  in  order  that  his  colleagues  might  have  the  bene- 
fit of  reading  it.  Late  one  evening  it  so  happened  that 
Gordon  inquired  about  his  journal.  He  was  told  what 
had  occurred.  He  arose  from  table,  left  the  house,  and 
posted  off  to  the  minister's  residence.  Not  finding  him  at 
home,  he  went  to  the  printer's,  demanded  his  manuscript, 
and  gave  orders  that  what  copies  had  been  printed  should 
be  destroyed  and  the  type  broken  up.  What  eventually 
befell  the  manuscript  is  unknown,  but  it  is  certain  that  no 
one  has  seen  it ;  in  fact,  there  is  every  probability  of  its 
having  been  destroyed." 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Syndicate  of  French  Tailors, 
in  Paris,  a  member,  Monsieur  Ducher,  made  a  complaint 
which  would  seem  to  show  that  the  taste  for  garments  cut 
in  the  English  style  is  rapidly  spreading  among  French- 
men. So  recently  as  r875,  Monsieur  Ducher  said,  there 
were  only  thirteen  English  tailors  in  Paris,  doing  business 
to  the  amount  of  fourteen  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year, 
whereas  at  present  there  are  thirty-nine,  whose  dealings 
amount  to  thirteen  million  five  hundred  thousand  francs. 
Monsieur  Ducher  went  on  to  give  it  as  his  opinion  that 
English  taste  in  dress  is  "  horrible,"  but  at  the  same  time 
he  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  his  fellow-countrymen  to 
support  the  native  tradesmen. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 

Helen  of  Tyre. 
What  phantom  is  this  that  appears 
Through  the  purple  mists  of  the  years, 

Itself  but  a  mist  like  these? 
A  woman  of  cloud  and  of  fire; 
It  is  she;   it  is  Helen  of  Tyre, 

The  town  in  the  midst  of  the  seas. 

O  Tyre!    in  thy  crowded  streets 
The  phantom  appears  and  retreats, 

And  the  Israelites  that  sell 
Thy  lilies  and  lions  of  brass 
Look  up  as  they  see  her  pass, 

And  murmur  "Jezebei!" 

Then  another  phantom  is  seen 
At  her  side,  in  a  gray  gabardine, 

With  beard  that  floats  to  his  waist; 
It  is  Simon  Magus,  the  Seer; 
He  speaks,  and  she  pauses  to  hear 

The  words  he  utters  in  haste. 

He  says:  "From  this  evil  fame, 
From  this  life  of  sorrow  and  shame, 

I  will  lift  thee  and  make  thee  mine; 
Thou  hast  been  Queen  Candace, 
And  Helen  of  Troy,  and  shalt  be 

The  Intelligence  Divine ! Ji 

Oh,  sweet  as  the  breath  of  morn, 
To  the  fallen  and  forlorn 

Are  whispered  words  of  praise; 
For  the  famished  heart  believes 
The  falsehood  that  tempts  and  deceives, 

And  the  promise  that  betrays. 

So  she  follows  from  land  to  land 
The  wizard's  beckoning  hand, 

As  a  leaf  is  blown  by  the  gust, 
Till  she  vanishes  into  night. 
O  reader,  stoop  down  ana  write 

With  thy  finger  in  the  dust. 

O  town  in  the  midst  of  the  seas, 
With  thy  rafts  of  cedar  trees, 

Thy  merchandise  and  thy  ships, 
Thou,  too,  art  become  as  naught, 
A  phantom,  a  shadow,  a  thought, 

A  name  upon  men's  lips. 

— Henry   Vvadnvorth  Longfellow. 


An  Austrian  artist,  Adolph  Koenigsberger,  has  just 
executed  a  striking  likeness  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  in  characters,  forming  no  fewer  than  eight  thousand 
words,  the  whole  resembling  a  copper  engraving. 


Saint    Brandan. 
Saint  Brandan  sails  the  northern  main; 

The  brotherhood  of  saints  are  glad. 
He  greets  them  once,  he  sails  again; 

So  late! — such  storms!    The  saint  is  mad! 

He  heard,  across  the  howling  seas, 

Chime  convent-bells  on  wintry  nights; 

He  saw,  on  spray-swept  Hebrides, 
Twinkle  the  monastery  lights; 

But  north,  still  north,  Saint  Brandan  steered — 
And  now  no  bells,  no  convents  more! 

The  hurtling  Folar  lights  are  neared, 
The  sea  without  a  human  shore. 

At  last — it  was  the  Christmas  night; 
Stars  shone  after  a  day  of  storm — 
He  sees  float  past  an  iceberg  white, 
And  on  it— Christ! — a  living  form. 

That  furtive  mien,  that  scowling  eye. 

Of  hair  that  red  and  tufted  fell 

It  is— oh,  where  shall  Brandan  fly?— 

The  traitor  Judas,  out  of  hell! 

Palsied  with  terror,  Brandan  sate; 

The  moon  was  bright,  the  iceberg  near. 
He  hears  a  voice  sigh  humbly:  "Wait! 

By  high  permission  I  am  here. 

'One  moment  wait,  thou  holy  man! 

On  earth  my  crime,  my  death,  they  knew; 
My  name  is  under  all  men's  ban — 
Ah,  tell  them  of  my  respite  too! 

'Tell  them,  one  blessed  Christ  mas -night — 

It  was  the  first  after  I  came, 
Breathing  self-murder,  frenzy,  spite, 
To  rue  my  guilt  in  endless  flame — 

"I  felt,  as  I  in  torment  lay 

'Mid  the  souls  plagued  by  heavenly  power, 
An  angel  touch  mine  arm  and  say: 
1  Go  nence,  and  cool  thyself  an  hour  I ' 

'Ah,  whence  this  mercy,  Lord?'  I  said. 

1  The  Leper  recollect, '  said  he, 

'  Who  asked  the  passers-by  for  aid, 

Ln  Joppa,  attd  thy  charity* 

"Then  I  remembered  how  I  went,        . 
In  Joppa,  through  the  public  street, 
One  morn  when  the  sirocco  spent 

Its  storms  of  dust  with  burning  heat; 

"And  in  the  street  a  leper  sate, 

Shivering  with  fever,  naked,  old; 
Sand  raked  his  sores  from  heel  to  pate, 
The  hot  wind  fevered  him  five-fold. 

"He  gazed  upon  me  as  I  passedy 

And  murmured:  'Help  me,  or  I  die!* 
To  the  poor  wretch  my  cloak  I  cast, 
Saw  him  look  eased,  and  hurried  by. 

"O  Brandan,  think  what  grace  divine, 

What  blessing  must  full  goodness  shower, 
When  fragment  of  it  small,  Tike  mine, 
Hath  such  inestimable  power! 

"Well-fed,  well-clothed,  well-friended,  I 

Did  that  chance  act  of  good — that  one! 
Then  went  my  way  to  kill  and  He — 
Forgot  my  good  as  soon  as  done. 

"That  germ  of  kindness,  in  the  womb 
Of  mercy  caught,  did  not  expire; 
Outlives  my  guilt,  outlives  my  doom, 
And  friends  me  in  the  pit  of  fire. 

"  Once  every  year,  when  carols  wake, 

On  earth,  the  Christmas-night's  repose, 
Arising  from  the  sinner's  lake, 

I  journey  to  these  healing  snows. 

"I  stanch  with  ice  my  burning  breast, 
With  silence  balm  my  whirling  brain. 
O  Brandan !  to  this  hour  of  rest 

That  Joppan  leper's  ease  was  pain." 

Tears  started  to  Saint  Brandan 's  eyes; 

He  bowed  his  head,  he  breathed  a  prayer — 
Then  looked,  and  lo,  the  frosty  skies! 

The  iceberg,  and  no  Judas  there! 

—Matthew  Arnold, 


STORYETTES. 


Grave   and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


His  greatest  enemy :  A  good  country  priest  said  to  a  dy- 
ing drunkard:  "My  friend,  you  must  reconcile  yourself 
with  your  enemies."  "  Then,"  groaned  the  dying  man, 
"  give  me  a  glass  of  water! " 

♦ 

"  I  don't  think  much  oi  that,"  said  a  waiter,  scornfully, 
as  he  picked  up  a  two-cent  piece  given  him  by  a  customer. 
"Neither  do  I,"  replied  the  customer;  "otherwise  I 
shouldn't  have  given  it  to  you." 


A  man  and  wife  were  looking  at  the  snakes  in  the  Zoo 
when  the  latter  said:  "  Can  you  distinguish  the  male  from 
the  female  ? "  "  No,"  he  replied ;  "  but  it  is  an  easy  mat- 
ter for  naturalists."  "How  do  they  know?"  she  asked. 
"  By  the  extra  amount  of  venom  on  the  female's  tongue." 

In  one  of  the  new  girls'  schools :  The  inspector  arrives 
to  make  an  examination.  "  I  wish  to  have  the  best  in- 
formed young  lady  come  to  the  blackboard,"  he  says, 
solemnly.  No  one  moves.  "  Then,"  says  he,  gracefully, 
"  I  should  like  the  prettiest  one  to  come."     They  all  rise. 


They  were  standing  at  the  front  gate.  "  Won't  you  come 
in  the  parlor  and  sit  a  little  while,  Georgie,  dear? "  "  N-no, 
I  guess  not,"  replied  George,  hesitatingly.  "  I  wish  you 
would,"  the  girl  wenton;  "  it's  awfully  lonesome.  Mother 
has  gone  out  and  father  is  up-stairs  groaning  with  rheuma- 
tism in  the  legs."  "Both  legs?"  asked  George.  "Yes, 
both  legs."     "  Then  I'll  come  in." 

On  the  morning  of  an  academic  election  a  candidate  for 
the  vacant  chair  meets  one  of  his  friends.  "  My  dear," 
says  the  friend,  "  allow  me  to  congratulate  you;  it  appears 
that  you  have  every  chance  of  being  elected."  "  1  hat  is 
to  say  that  I  had  them  a  month  ago,  at  the  time  I  made  my 
visits;  but  now  it  looks  doubtful."  "How  so?  It's  im- 
possible !    You  haven't  published  anything  since ! " 

Doctor  Chalmers,  when  once  invited  to  address  a  prim- 
itive prayer-meeting  in  a  remote  Highland  parish,  was  re- 
quested to  speak  down  to  the  intelligence  of  his  flock,  and 
use  only  the  simplest  words  and  sentences.  Chalmers 
good-naturedly  assented,  and  began  with  this  easy  sen- 
tence :  "  My  friends,  I  have  been  specially  requested  in 
addressing  you  to-night  to  avoid  the  technical  nomenclat- 
ure of  scholastic  theology." 

*■ — 

Abraham  Hayward,  in  his  younger  days  and  until  very 
lately,  held  aristocracy  in  awe.  Apropos  of  this,  Thack- 
eray used  to  tell,  when  over  here,  how,  on  the  occasion  of 
their  first  dining  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  going 
together  from  the  Garrick  in  a  cab,  he  transfixed  Hayward 
with  terror  and  amazement  by  taking  out  a  shilling  at  the 
hall  at  Portman  Square,  amid  all  the  caparisoned  flunkies, 
and  offering  to  toss  up  to  see  who  should  pay  the  fare. 
— • 

One  of  Doctor  Stubbs's  predecessors  in  the  Bishopric  of 
Chester,  England,  was  Sir  William  Dawes,  who  afterward 
became  Archbishop  of  York,  and  who  was  a  genial,  joke- 
loving  prelate.  One  day,  it  is  said,  praising  his  wife,  Mary, 
who  had  been  dead  for  some  years,  and  by  whom  he  had 
been  sorely  "  henpecked,"  he  remarked  that  he  could 
truly  say  of  her  that  she  was  a  mare  placidum.  "  Yes, 
my  lord,"  said  a  clergyman  in  the  company,  "  but  it  was 
needful  for  her  first  to  become  a  mare  mortuum."  The 
bishop  so  enjoyed  this  joke,  though  a  rude  one  and  at  his 
own  expense,  that  he  presently  promoted  the  perpetrator 
of  it  to  a  handsome  living. 

♦ 

"  This  a  story  of  George  D.  Prentice  which  I  never  saw 
in  print,"  says  Bill  Nye,  "  and  which  is  a  better  illustra- 
tion of  his  ready  wit  than  anything  else  he  said,  I  think. 
The  old  Journal  office  used  to  De  stamping  ground  of 
many  Southern  men,  more  or  less  known,  who  liked  to 
hear  the  veteran  journalist  tell  a  story  or  warm  up  a  pre- 
sumptuous young  man  for  lunch.  Among  those  who  fre- 
quented the  Journal  office  was  Will  S.  Hays,  the  song- 
writer. Coming  into  Mr.  Prentice's  office  one  day,  in  that 
free-and-easy  way  of  his,  he  sat  down  in  one  chair,  with 
his  feet  on  another,  and  jamming  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  said,  without  consulting  Mr.  Prentice's  leisure: 
'  Seen  my  last  song,  George  ? '  Mr.  Prentice  ceased  writing, 
sighed  heavily,  and  looking  up  sadly  and  reproachfully  at 
the  young  man,  said :  '  I  hope  so,  Billy.' " 
• — 

The  late  C.  S.  Calverley,  who  was  known  at  Harrow  as 
C.  S.  Blayds.was  the  most  audacious  and  daring  of  school- 
boys, both  morally  and  physically.  The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette says  that  about  the  year  1848,  Doctor  Vaughan  was 
endeavoring  to  teach  his  pupils  a  little  modem  history. 
The  innovation  was  a  startling  one,  and  the  sixth  form  of- 
fered to  it  a  passive  resistance  which,  considering  the  nat- 
ure of  the  text-book  employed,  "  Russell's  Modern  Eu- 
rope," was  from  a  literary  and  historical  point  of  view  not 
altogether  indefensible.  Not  finding  his  questions  very 
readily  answered,  the  doctor  on  one  occasion  asked  as  a 
sort  of  final  question,  and  in  a  voice  of,  for  him,  somewhat 
unusual  sternness:  "  And  how,  Blayds,  did  the  Huns  con- 
duct themselves  after  their  arrival  in  Italy  ? "  The  answer, 
given  verbatim  from  the  text-book,  and  sounding  all  the 
more  absurd  from  the  relentless  accuracy  with  which  the 
author's  almost  incredible  sentence  had  been  committed 
to  memory,  and  the  calm  deliberation  with  which  the  words 
were  uttered,  ran  as  follows :  "  They  hunted  the  bear  in  the 
voluptuous  parterre,  the  trim  garden,  and  the  expensive 
pleasure-ground,  where  effeminacy  was  wont  to  saunter 
and  indolence  to  loll."  Young  Blayds's  mastery  of  some 
Latin  authors  was  so  precocious  and  so  extraordinary  that 
on  one  occasion  when  he  was  "  put  on"  in  school,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  lesson,  the  doctor  was  so  amazed  and  de- 
lighted at  the  brilliancy  of  his  rendering  that  he  ! 
on,  in  the  most  unexampled  way,  to  translate  s 
lines  of  the  Second  yEneid  of  Virgil. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


SOCIETY. 


"  Bavardin's  "  Letter. 

Dear  Argonaut:  Now  that  the  turmoil  and  bustle  of 
the  past  three  weeks  are  so  nearly  over,  society  will  calm  it- 
self somewhat  when  it  sees  the  curtain  fall  on  "  Crispino 
e  la  Comare,"  for  the  last  time,  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
and,  returning  to  religious  duties,  devote  the  remaining 
weeks  of  Lent  to  penance  and  fasting.  Regular  old  church 
members  have  been  growling  a  good  deal  of  late,  and  as- 
serting that  never  before  have  church  people  so  openly  dis- 
regarded that  sacred  season  as  now.  Opera  parties  have 
been  the  rage  this  last  week  of  the  season,  and  each  even- 
ing has  seen  the  different  boxes  and  season  seats  filled  al- 
ternately with  pretty  nearly  the  same  set  of  people.  San 
Francisco  "  society  "  has  eminently  enjoyed  the  operatic 
gala,  and  has  certainly  done  its  part  toward  making  a  brill- 
iant interior  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  nightly,  by  appear- 
ing in  showy,  elaborate  toilets.  A  good  deal  of  entertain- 
ing has  been  done  in  honor  of  the  gifted  song-birds,  who 
so'  soon  are  to  wing  their  flight  Eastward,  including  ban- 
quets, drives,  excursions,  and  balls.  Wednesday  evening 
was  chosen  by  the  Italians  for  the  ovation  to  the  peerless 
Patti,  in  form  of  a  ball  at  Saunder's  Hall;  and  on  Thurs- 
day evening  the  German  Verein  gave  one  in  honor  of  Ger- 
ster,  at  their  fine  club-rooms  on  Sutter  Street.  The  ex- 
cursions were  made  to  Menlo  Park  and  Belmont,  where 
drives  were  taken  about  the  neighborhood  to  view  the 
different  villas  scattered  along  the  country  side,  and  par- 
take of  luncheon,  in  the  one  case  at  Mr.  Felton's  place 
and  the  other  at  the  Belmont  mansion.  Each  party 
traveled  down  the  road  in  the  special  car  of  the  accom- 
panying artiste,  and  all,  no  doubt,  had  the  "  splendid  time  " 
they  said  they  had.  Of  the  entertainments  given  outside 
of  opera  motif,  the  most  noteworthy  have  been  a  very  ele- 
gant luncheon  given  by  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker  in  honor  of 
her  Sacramento  friend,  Mrs.  Carroll,  a  formal  dinner  at 
the  Tevises,  and  a  grand  affair  to  Madame  Gerster  by  Mrs. 
Hecht,  of  Van  Ness  Avenue.  On  Wednesday  evening  the 
Pacific  Skaters  gave  their  reception,  at  which  the  members 
and  their  friends  skated  to  music,  and  then  danced  till 
after  midnight.  Among  those  present  were  the  Montgom- 
erys,  Godleys,  Schmiedells,  Petersens,  Bradleys,  Masses 
Peters,  Rising,  and  Belle  Rice.  The  concert  and  ball  in 
aid  of  the  British  Benevolent  Society  was  quite  a  success, 
in  spite  of  the  inclement  weather,  and  must  have  replen- 
ished the  coffers  of  the  society.  The  Pacific  Club  ban- 
quet was  also  a  success;  though  not  so  convivial  an  even- 
ing as  was  anticipated;  several  shining  lights  of  the  after- 
dinner  circle  of  the  members,  evidently  preferring  "  Cris- 
pino"  to  the  jokes  of  their  fellows,  deserted  and  went  to 
the  opera.  The  Lotus  Club  will  make  their  next  reception 
a  masquerade,  but,  as  it  will  fall  in  Passion  week,  I  ques- 
tion if  there  will  be  a  full  attendance.  As  Easter  draws 
near  society  begins  to  look  forward  to  the  big  wedding 
which  is  promised  at  the  McMullin  residence  early  in 
Easter  week.  Miss  Rebecca  and  Mr.  Belvin  being  the  con- 
tracting parties.  Although  the  ceremony  itself  will  be  a 
private  affair,  attended  only  by  the  family  and  immediate 
friends,  the  reception  which  will  follow  is  to  be  on  a  grand 
scale.  What  a  fair  bevy  of  bridesmaids  the  bride's  sisters 
will  make!  Pretty  Miss  Jennie  Selby  and  Faxon  Atherton 
will  be  married  about  the  same  period,  but  in  this  case  the 
wedding  will  be  extremely  quiet,  to  take  place  at  Mrs. 
Selby's  country  home,  near  Fair  Oaks.  Next  week  Miss 
Bessie  Raymond  and  Mr.  Ashton  will  be  married  at  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Smedburg,  Miss  Raymond's  sister.  The 
young  ladies  of  society  are  devotedly  hoping  for  a  naval 
ball,  or  an  afternoon  dance  at  least,  on  board  of  the  flag- 
ship Hartford,  now  in  port.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Wilson 
returned  to  us  last  week  from  their  extended  European 
tour,  and  report  that  Governor  and  Mrs.  Stanford  may  be 
looked  for  ere  long,  having  already  sailed  for  New  York. 
Their  present  destination  is  Albany.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
Haggin  have  also  got  back  from  their  Eastern  trip,  and  ru- 
mor says  that  a  wecome  home  will  be  given  them  at  the 
paternal  abode  early  in  April.  The  spring  exodus  will  be- 
gin soon  now,  but  I  fancy  that  the  watering  places  will  not 
be  so  extensively  patronized  this  year  as  last,  at  least  not 
until  later  in  the  summer.  Several  engagements  are  whis- 
pered of,  but  as  none  are  authenticated  I  will  not  speak  of 
them  at  present.  Bavardin. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Butterworth  arrived  Friday  last  from  the  East,,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Haggin,  after  an  absence  of 
about  three  months.  T.  G.  Fair  arrived  the  same  day,  as  did  also 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Wilson,  from  their  sojourn  abroad.  Mr. 
John  Fay  and  his  daughter,  Miss  Mamie,  who  has  been  the  recip- 
ient of  many  attentions  this  winter  in  New  York,  returned  from 
the  East  Sunday  last.  Colonel  John  M.  Dennison  returned  Mon- 
day last.  Rowland  Hill  returned  Wednesday  after  having  been 
gone  since  July  last.  Mr.  Hubert  H.  Bancroft  arrived  from  San 
Diego  last  week,  his  family  remaining  there  at  the  Florence  House. 
Captain  H.  H.Curtis,  having  disposed  of  his  interests  in  Los  An- 
geles, is  for  a  time  stopping  with  his  brother  in  Oakland,  en  route 
to  Denver,  his  former  home,  where  he  will  in  all  probability  per- 
manently locate.  General  Charles  Foreman  has  returned  to  his 
home  in  Nevada,  after  spending  some  time  with  his  daughter,  Miss 
Kittie  Foreman,  in  the  city.  Other  recent  arrivals  from  the  East 
were  Byron  F.  Stone,  and  William  J.  Callingham  from  his  Euro- 
pean trip.  General  A.J.  Hatch  of  Nevada  is  in  town ;  his  family 
returns  home  in  June.  W.  J.  Carlisle  of  Los  Angeles  is  guest  of 
his  sister,  Mrs.  George  H.  Kinstell,  at  the  Grand.  Mrs.  John 
Hemphill  is  visiting  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Robert  Hastings.  During 
the  four  months'  absence  of  the  Rev.  Doctor  Sprecher  in  Scotland^ 
as  delegate  to  the  convention,  Doctor  Hemphill  will  occupy  his 
pulpit  at  Cajvary.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton  and  family,  Ma- 
jor A.  S.  Bender,  Doctor  J.  S.  Stallard,  Gilbert  H.  Taylor  and 
wife,  Mrs.  Captain  Penniman  and  Miss  Penniman,  Doctor  Charles 
Ford,  Cecil  Brown  and  servant,  General  H.  A.  Adams  F  W 
Rmge,  G.  L.  Underwood,  W.  A.  Herrick,  E.  H.  Ellis,  A.J.  Hall 
and  Joseph  Wilson  are  among  the  latest  arrivals  from  the  Islands! 
Among  the  many  who  came  to  the  city  to  hear  the  opera  during 
the  past  week  were  Commander  Henry  Glass  and  wife,  of  Mare 
Island,  Henry  C.  Hyde  and  family,  of  San  Rafael,  General  and 
Mrs.  Chipman,  of  Red  Bluff,  Miss  Jeannie  Cox  (daughter  of  Sena- 
tor Cox  of  Sacramento),  chaperoned  by  Mrs.  A.  Gallatin  Hon 
and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Booth,  Mrs.  Henry  Miller,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mc- 
Creary,  of  Sacramento^  Mrs.  R.  N.  Clark  and  daughter,  Miss  Mil- 
lie, of  Carson,  Mrs.  Edgar  and  Miss  Addie  Mills  of  Menlo,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Requa,  of  Piedmont,  and  Mr.  John  Deane  and'fam- 
Temescal.     At  present  visiting  Mrs.  John  McMullin,  on 

!:'■  mia  Street,  is  Mrs.  Colonel  Hays  and  daughter,  Miss  Bettie. 


Mrs.  ex-Mayor  McCoppin  is  up  from  San  Luis  Obispo  visiting 
Mrs.  Judge  Sanderson.  Mrs.  De  Greayer  is  entertaining  Mrs.  Ed- 
win Mernfield,  of  Nevada,  previous  to  her  visit  East.  Mrs.  N.  P. 
Chipman,  of  Red  Bluff,  is  for  a  few  days  visiting  friends  in  the 
city,  among  them  Mrs.  Faull.  Mrs.  William  H.  Grattan,  who  is 
at  present  guest  of  Mrs.  Colonel  Grannis,  of  Rincon  Hill,  will  take 
up  her  summer  quarters  the  first  instant  at  her  country  seat  near 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  Napa  County.  Among  the  Eastern  tour- 
ists and  visitors  at  present  in  the  city  at  the  Grand  Hotel  are  Sam- 
uel H.  Stennett  and  daughter,  Miss  Nanny,  of  New  York,  William 
F.  Gonin  of  British  Columbia,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Davis, 
Miss  Edith  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Richards,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  P.  Deney,  all  of  Portland,  Maine,  arriving  Friday.  At  the 
Palace  are  W.  J.  Anderson,  England;  the  Misses  Kerr,  Miss  Katie 
Alexander,  R.  S.  Cox,  and  R.  S.  Cox  Jr.,  of  Toronto,  Canadav 
who  also  arrived  Friday.  T.  B.  Westcroft  and  Charles  Christensen, 
of  St.  Louis,  are  in  the  city;  also  C.  B.  Barnard  of  Yokohama, 
and  A.  Williams  of  New  London,  who  leaves  soon  for  Honolulu. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  P.  Perine  and  family  resumed  occupancy  of  their 
home  in  Fruit  Vale,  Thursday.  Ex-Mayor  and  Mrs.  Coon,  with 
Miss  Brigham,  return  to  Mnlo  this  week.  Mrs.  Judge  Wallace 
and  family  will  summer  at  Skaggs's  Springs.  Mrs.  Crittenden 
Thornton,  with  her  family,  have  taken  rooms  at  El  Monte, 
Saucelito,  for  the  summer,  as  have  also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Maul- 
din,  George  F.  Theobald  and  family,  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Thomas  and 
daughters.  Mrs.  Monroe  Salsbury  and  family  will  pass  a  portion 
of  the  season  at  Monterey,  Among  the  guests  there  the  past  week 
were  Mrs.  Doctor  Hcrzstein  im^  Cora  Wallace)  and  Miss  A.  Jones, 
her  guest  from  Mexico,  S.  F.  Thome  and  wife,  N.  J.  McConnell 
and  wife,  E.  L.  Baker,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Stone,  E.  P.  Stone  and  wife, 
and  N.J.  Stone  and  wife.  Mrs.  Doctor  Wadsworth  and  daughter 
will,  for  their  summer  trip,  visit  the  Thousand  Islands.  Miss 
Ella  Wainright  will  accompany  Miss  Florence  Krumb  (who  for 
the  past  four  months  has  been  her  guest)  back  to  Honolulu.  Miss 
Dora  Miller  still  continues  to  receive  informally  Thursdays,  at  her 
home  in  Washington,  the  family  not  having  yet  made  their  pro- 
posed trip  to  Florida,  as  they  had  anticipated,  during  Lent.  At  a 
recent  reception  she  presided,  beautifully  dressed,  at  the  tea-table, 
on  which  glittered  a  samovar  recently  received  from  Russia,  the 
tea  brewed  in  it  having  been  sent  a  present  to  her  father  from  the 
Emperor  of  China.  Nothing  has  been  thought  of  for  the  past  week 
but  opera  or  opera  parties,  hardly  varied  by  an  occasional  lunch- 
eon or  reception.  One  of  the  pleasantest  affairs  of  the  kind  was 
that  gotten  up  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Paige,  who  were  assisted 
by  the  Misses  Paige,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Toland,  Miss  Sperry,  Mr. 
Pease,  and  Cutler  Paige,  an  after  supper  at  the  Palace  Hotel  wind- 
ing up  the  evening.  For  opera  parties,  Wednesday  seemed  the 
favored  evening.  That  given  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Morrow  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Mrs.  John  McMullin  and  the  Misses  Mc- 
Mullin, and  J.  D.  Grant,  ending  with  a  supper  at  the  Maison  Doree. 
Another  party,  gotten  up  by  Mr.  Chapman,  the  Belgian  Consul, 
numbered  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Barroilhet,  Mr.  ana  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Hooker,  Miss  Fannie  and  Cary  Friedlander,  Mr.  Godefroy, 
Doctor  Bowie,  Mr.  Pillsbury,  and  Baron  Bonnemains,  as  guests, 
also  finishing  with  a  supper  at  the  Maison  Doree.  Mrs.  Le  Count, 
Miss  Laura  Weller,  and  Mr.  Bee  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  G.  Booth,  at  one  given  the  same  evening.  Miss  Flora  Low 
Carter  Tevis,  Henry  Redington,  and  Terney  Nickel  occupied, 
with  the  Floods,  their  box  for  that  evening.  Seymour  Severance 
got  up  an  opera  party  for  Saturday  evening,  among  whom  were 
Mrs.  Sydney  Smith,  Miss  Hockhoner  and  Miss  RaGe.  The  same 
evening  Mrs.  Judge  Sanderson's  box  accommodated  quite  a  number 
of  her  friends,  including  Mrs.  Henry  Barroilhet,  and  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Hooker.  At  the  matinee  Mrs.  Withington  was  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Flood;  Mrs.  Commodore  Harrison  and  Miss  O'Neil  were 
the  guests  of  Chris  Reis;  and  the  Misses  Atherton  and  Walker 
the  guests  of  the  Misses  Page.  Madame  Patti's  daily  diversion 
has  oeen  a  drive  to  the  Cliff.  Sunday  she  visited  Belmont  in  her 
own  private  car,  and  was  delightfully  lunched  ami  entertained.  A 
ball  was  given  in  her  honoroy  the  Italian  colony  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Consul  Lambertinghi  and  Vice-Consul  Brichanteau, 
at  Sanders'  Hall,  Wednesday  evening.  The  hall  chosen  was  a 
small  one,  which,  with  the  exquisite  floral  decorations,  gave  it 
the  effect  of  a  large  salon.  The  invitations  issued  did  not  exceed 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  the  effort  being  to  make  it  as  select  an  affair 
as  possible.  Pat'i's  name  was  everywhere  woven  in  floral  device. 
The  reception  given  her  Friday  afternoon  by  General  and  Mrs. 
Turnbull,  at  their  residence,  Van  Ness  Avenue,  was  a  brilliant  one. 
Madame  Gerster-Gardini  has  been  the  recipient  of  many  atten- 
tions. A  grand  reception  was  given  her  last  night  by  the  San 
Francisco  Verein.  Tuesday  she  enjoyed  a  sail  on  the  bay.  Sun- 
day she  drove  out  to  the  Cliff,  and  in  the  evening  dined  with  a 
number  of  friends.  Friday  of  last  week  she  held  a  reception  at  the 
Palace,  which  was  attended  by  many  prominent  society  ladies. 
Among  the  guests  at  the  dinner  and  reception  given  the  prima 
donna  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Hecht,  on  1  hursday  of  last  week, 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Spreckels,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  P.  Weil,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Otto  Menser,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  P.  Greenbaum,  Miss 
Agnes  Spreckels,  Mrs.  E.  Hecht,  and  Bert  R.  Hecht.  The  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  Consul,  Mr.  Hockhofler,  and  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Raoul  Martinez,  accompanied  Madame  Gerster  and  party,  on 
Thursday  last,  through  Chinatown  and  to  the  Chinese  Theatre, 
a  performance  being  given  for  the  occasion,  and  a  tea  at  a  restau- 
rant, at  which  several  Chinese  maidens  gave  an  exhibition  of  their 
vocal  ability,  was  most  hugely  enjoyed.  On  last  Sunday  evening 
Madame  Gerster  and  Doctor  Gardini  were  entertained  at  dinner 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mathias  Gray.  The  affair  was  purely  a  family 
dinner  and  entirely  informal.  Miss  Flora  Low,  Miss  Addie  Mills, 
Miss  Hull,  Count  Zacharoff,  Colonel  Mapleson,  Henry  Hyman, 
Signor  Arditi,  and  Signor  Franchi  were,  with  Doctor  and  Madame 
Gardini,  the  guests  of  Count  Olarovsky,  the  Russian  Consul-Gen- 
eral, on  Sunday  week,  at  his  Menlo  Park  residence.  A  luncheon 
at  the  residence  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Felton,  a  drive  through  the 
surrounding  country,  and  a  return  home  to  an  evening  performance 
at  the  German  Theatre,  was  the  day's  programme.  Of  the  wed- 
dings to  note  the  past  week  was  that  on  Sunday  last,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  groom's  brother,  the  Hon.  George  E.  Whitney,  on 
Fourteenth  Street,  Oakland,  uniting  the  Hon.  Frederick  Whitney 
to  Miss  Edith  Adams,  daughter  of  a  prominent  merchant  of  Farm- 
ington,  Maine.  Rev.  Doctor  Akerly  officiated  at  the  ceremony, 
which  was  a  quiet  affair,  merely  relatives  and  particular  friends  as- 
sisting. The  couple  will  make  their  residence  at  Tubbs's  Hotel 
on  their  return  from  Monterey,  where  they  have  gone  for  their 
wedding  trip.  Among  the  engagements  announced  is  that  of  Miss 
Bessie  Raymond,  daughter  of  J.  W.  Raymond,  to  Mr.  George  F. 
Asht.on.  The  ceremony  will  take  place  at  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  sister,  Mrs.  Colonel  W.  R.  Smedberg,  611  Larkin  Street,  on 
Wednesday  nigh'.  The  wedding  of  Miss  Rebecca  McMullin  to  \V. 
Wagner  Belvin,  of  Danville,  Virginia,  is  definitely  fixed  for  the 
Wednesday  in  Easter  week,  to  be  followed  by  a  brilliant  reception. 


Art  Notes. 

Theodore  Wores's  new  picture,  "  The  Chinese  Musicians,"  is 
nearly  ready  for  exhibition. 

Mr.  Alexander's  study  in  the  North  Beach  museum  of  "  The  Old 
Man's  Pleasure  "  is  now  on  exhibition  at  Morris  &  Kennedy's. 

Miss  Nellie  Hopps  will  leave  for  France  early  in  May. 

Jules  Tavcrnier  has  completed  a  number  of  landscapes  of  Colo- 
rado scenery,  which  will  shortly  be  placed  on  exhibition. 

Among  the  larger  engravings  in  Mr.  Albert  Roullier's  collection 
are  all  Toschi's  translations  of  Correggio'^  famous  frescoes.  They 
were  made  when  the  frescoes  were  in  good  condition,  and  are  the 
only  way  in  which  we  can  now  realize  what  the  great  master's  con- 
ceptions must  have  been,  ere  centuries  of  exposure  had  wrought 
their effacement.  Among  these,  "The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin" 
and  "The  Madonna  of  the  Ladder"  are  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant. "The  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  after  Voltierre,  the  pupil 
of  Michael  Angelo,  is  another  of  Toschi's  more  famous  engravings. 
Morghen,  the  great  interpreter  of  Raphael's  works,  is  also  com- 
pletely represented;  the  "Transfiguration"  and  "Last  Supper" 
are  perhaps  the  best  known. 


WHAT    RUINED    « LA    VIE." 

"  Flaneur"  Describes  the  Ugrly  Women  in  the  Latest  New  York  Opera. 

The  Bijou  Opera  House  managers,  having  achieved  one 
success,  have  promptly  counteracted  its  effect  by  a  stu- 
pendous failure.  "  Orpheus  and  Eurydice"  was  a  go  be- 
cause in  it  were  a  number  of  extremely  pretty  women, 
with  abreviated  costumes,  and  the  whole  opera  was  instinct 
with  life,  music,  and  hosiery.  The  opera  ran  several 
months  to  an  immense  business,  and  nearly  all  of  the  girls 
were  photographed  and  exhibited  from  one  end  of  the 
town  to  the  other.  Until  the  last,  people  crowded  to  the 
Bijou  to  see  the  collection  of  pretty  women,  graceful 
dances,  and  showy  costumes.  The  managers  made  money. 
In  the  zenith  of  its  popularity  they  removed  "  Orpheus," 
and  substituted  another  of  Offenbach's  operas,  "  La  Vie 
Parisenne,"  which  was  produced  under  the  title  of  "  La 
Vie." 

They  carefully  selected  all  the  pretty  women  in  the  caste 
of  "  Orpheus,"  and  sent  them  over  to  Williamsburg;  then 
they  went  abroad,  through  devious  by-ways,  side  streets, 
and  secluded  alleys,  and  secured  a  troupe  of  strangely  re- 
pulsive and  amazingly  tiresome  women.  Most  of  them 
are  characterized  by  an  entire  lack  of  teeth,  crooked 
backs,  mature  manners,  and  ungraceful  movements.  In 
all  my  experience  I  have  never  seen  such  a  collection  of 
startlingly  plain  women  as  those  at  the  Bijou  theatre. 
Coming,  as  they  do,  immediately  after  the  beauties  who 
made  "  Orpheus  "  famous,  they  seemed  doubly  repulsive. 
One  woman,  the  prima  donna,  w^as  so  antique  that  one  felt 
respect  for  her  as  she  came  upon  the  stage,  and  her  singing 
was  received  with  the  same  mute  and  respectful  silence 
with  which  one  treats  the  efforts  of  a  much  revered  and 
respected  grandmother. 

This  woman  was  the  most  startling  innovation  in  the 
comic  opera  line  I  have  ever  seen.  From  the  first  she 
seemed  to  feel  that  the  frivolity,  life,  and  wickedness  of  an 
Offenbach  opera  was  quite  too  reprehensible  for  her  to 
countenance.  So  she  stalked  through  the  night  with  a 
face  indicative  of  virtuous  and  maidenly  disapproval,  and 
a  manner  calcululated  to  freeze  the  marrow  in  the  bones 
of  the  most  mercurial  Frenchman.  When  she  smiled — 
which  she  did  at  one  or  two  intervals  of  the  play — the  au- 
dience turned  pale.  She  was  like  the  spectre  of  an  ancient 
opera  bouffe  queen  returned  to  the  stage,  decayed,  resent- 
ful, and  morose.  Constant  allusions  were  made  through- 
out the  opera  to  her  beauty,  wit,  and  vivacity,  and  she 
stood  like  a  lump  of  lead,  and  received 'them  all  without 
stirring  a  muscle  of  her  cast-iron  face.  This  may  sound  a 
bit  abusive,  but  it  is  deserved.  No  manager — I  don't  care 
who  he  is — has  the  right  to  so  fly  in  the  face  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  comic  opera  as  to  put  a  woman  who  is  described 
by  other  women  as  "  a  perfect  fright  "  in  a  role  that  should 
be  filled  by  a  jolly  little  soubrette. 

The  prima  donna,  however,  was  not  a  marker  to  a 
"  thing  "  which  came  out  in  the  second  act.  She  appeared 
and  the  audience  disappeared  simultaneously.  As  an  aid 
to  the  experiments  of  the  Fire  Department  she  would  be. 
of  amazing  value.  People  would  run  from  her  faster  than 
from  any  fire  that  ever  burned.  She  wore  a  pea-green 
dress,  brown  slippers  very  much  run  over  at  the  heel,  a 
tiara  of  alleged  diamonds,  weak  eyes,  round  shoulders,  and 
a  toothless  smile.  At  first  glance,  she  looked  like  the 
grandmother  of  one  of  the  veterans  of  1S12.  When  she 
smiled  one  could  easily  imagine  her  as  the  great-grand- 
mother of  one  of  Washington's  famous  nurses.  She  was 
the  only  object  I  ever  saw  who  really  and  actually  present- 
ed a  more  ancient  appearance  than  these  same  nurses  of 
the  father  of  our  country. 

I  have  always  thought  that  a  Washington  nurse  was  the 
oldest  living  thing  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Everybody  must 
have  encountered  these  nurses  at  various  periods  of  his 
life.  I  have  met  several  hundred  of  them.  They  usually 
travel  with  Dime  Museums  or  gipsy  bands  in  this  section 
of  the  country,  though  they  occasionally  live  in  huts  at  the 
outskirts  of  small  towns.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
Washington  had  several  thousand  nurses.  The  oldest  of 
them  is  a  giddy,  whirling,  frolicsome,  exuberant,  and  fan- 
tastic young  thing  compared  with  the  antique  bit  of  bric-a- 
brac  that  struggled  out  to  the  footlights  at  the  Bijou  Thea- 
tre on  Tuesday  night  and  sang  a  roundelay.  The  audience 
sat  in  stupefied  bewilderment  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
there  was  a  wild  outburst.  Some  applauded,  some  hissed, 
and  others  went  for  the  door.  After  she  had  finished,  the 
audience  set  to,  satirically,  and  gave  her  such  an  ovation 
that  she  came  forward  and  sang  the  thing  over  again.  She 
was  extremely  tart ;  her  gestures  were  copied  closely  after 
those  of  Aimee,  and  she  wagged  her  head  with  a  coquet- 
tish air— it  reminded  one  somehow  of  an  old  chicken  with 
the  fever  and  ague — and  sang  with  an  alternate  snort  and 
gulp  that  rendered  the  wildest  efforts  of  the  other  singers 
tame  by  comparison. 

Besides  this  woman,  there  was  a  long  and  thin  one,  who 
thought  she  could  warble,  and  couldn't.  There  was  an- 
other who  wore  boots,  sang  out  of  tune,  and  played  the 
cornet;  and  still  one  more,  who  appeared  in  the  first  act  in 
a  riding-habit,  and  who  apparently  forgot  to  come  in  again 
until  the  end  of  the  play,  and  claimed  that  she  was  the 
maiden  aunt  of  somebody  or  other,  and  that  she  was  very 
much  disgusted  with  somebody  else. 

I  would  be  more  accurate  if  I  had  the  most  remote  idea 
what  the  opera  was  about,  but  it  was  such  an  extraordinary 
jumble  that  even  the  shrewdest  observers  were  left  in  the 
dark  as  to  its  plot.  "  La  Vie  Parisienne,"  as  Offenbach 
and  Halevy  wrote  it,  was  a  bright  and  interesting  sort  of  an 
opera.  It  achieved  a  decided  success  in  Paris.  Farnie, 
the  London  librettist  and  composer,  thereupon  translated 
it  into  English.  He  found  it  necessary,  or  at  least  thought 
it  necessary,  to  change  the  moral  tone  of  the  opera.  It 
would  perhaps  be  more  accurate  to  say,  to  give  the  opera 
moral  tone,  as  it  hadn't  any  in  the  French.  So  he  endeav- 
ored to  turn  the  wild  and  reckless  freak  of  a  Parisian  rout 
into  the  highly  respectable  lark  of  an  English  lord.  The 
very  points  which  made  the  French  version  quaint,  risky, 
and  proportionately  successful,  were  rendered  dull,  com- 
monplace, and  unobjectionable  by  Farnie. 

The  plot  of  the  original  opera  is  simple  enough.    A  wild 


THE        ARGONAUT 


and  reckless  young  rake  in  Paris  falls  in  love  with  the  pho- 
tograph of  the  daughter  of  a  German  baron .  He  learns  that 
the  baron  and  his  daughter  are  coming  to  Paris  on  a  tour. 
Thereupon  he  assumes  the  dress'  and  manners  of  a  Parisian 
guide,  takes  his  guests  to  his  own  house — assuring  them  on 
the  way  that  this  house  is  a  hotel — and  gives  a  reception  in 
their  honor,  at  which  he  dresses  all  his  flunkies,  house- 
maids, and  gardeners  as  noblemen  and  ambassadors.  An 
amusing  and  highly  precarious  love  episode  goes  on  be- 
tsveen  the  distinguished  Parisian  and  his  lady-love. 

You  can  imagine  the  tremendous  mental  strain  Farnie 
must  have  been  under  when  he  transposed  his  piece  into 
a  respectable  English  opera.  When  he  had  ground  it 
down  to  Sunday-school  point,  he  produced  it  in  London, 
when  it  was  a  prompt  failure.  Thereupon,  our  managers 
rushed  over,  and,  after  a  fierce  competition,  it  was  secured 
by  the  managers  of  the  Bijou  Opera  House.  But  observe, 
they  did  not  produce  Farnies  version.  Instead,  they 
turned  the  opera  over  to  Mr.  Sidney  Rosenfeld,  a  gentle- 
man of  Hebraic  extraction,  who  has  assisted  in  several 
comic  opera  failures  in  this  country.  Mr.  Rosenfeld, 
when  he  was  beginning  to  get  in  his  fine  work,  was  de- 
prived of  the  opera,  and  it  was  turned  over  to  Max  Free- 
man. Max  Freeman  did  his  little  best,  and  then,  Richard 
Mansfield,  who  had  been  engaged  for  the  principal  role, 
suggested  some  alterations,  which  were  promptly  made. 

The  complacency  of  the  managers  in  this  respect  was 
really  remarkable.  It  would  seem  that  they  were  only  too 
glad  to  make  any  alterations  suggested  by  anybody.  How- 
ever, after  many  rehearsals  and  much  preliminary  adver- 
tising, "  La  Vie  "  was  produced.  The  first  act  was  in  a 
railway  station,  the  second  in  the  house  of  the  hero,  and 
the  third  in  the  garden  of  a  friend.  The  semblance  of 
this  version  of  the  French  opera  to  the  original  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  With  it  went  the  wit  and  fun.  All 
that  remains  is  a  confusing  jumbleand  a  crowd  of  awful 
women.    The  opera  deserved  to  fail. 

Mansfield's  acting  and  singing  were  admirable.  He  is 
one  of  the  strongest  character  actors  on  the  stage  to-day, 
and  is  sure  of  a  success  in  comic  opera.  His  make-up  as 
a  fat  old  German  baron  was  almost  perfect,  and  his  accent 
natural.  With  him  was  Jacques  Kruger.  He  is  one  of 
the  funniest  men  on  the  stage  to-day.  He  has  been  a  sort 
of  utility  man  at  Tony  Pastor's  for  a  few  years,  but  he  has 
never  branched  out  for  himself.  Two  weeks  ago,  Nat 
Goodwin  engaged  him  to  play  in  "  Warranted."  The  play 
failed,  and  Kruger  lost  his  opportunity;  but  during  the 
.two  nights  of  the  play,  he  quite  took  away  the  honors 
even  from  Goodwin  himself.  So  it  was  in  "  La  Vie."  He 
had  few  lines  to  speak,  but  his  acting  was  so  forcible, 
original,  and  humorous  that  he  focused  the  attention  of 
the  audience  whenever  he  was  on  the  stage. 

I  witnessed  a  scene  in  the  London  Club  last  night  that 
was  rather  impressive.  It  was  in  a  poker-room  on  the  sec- 
ond floor,  and  four  men  were  playing.  Two  of  them  were 
members  of  the  Union  Club,  a  third  a  newspaper  pro- 
prietor, whose  name  is  known  all  over  the  country,  and 
the  fourth  a  colonel  in  a  prominent  militia  regiment  here. 
They  were  playing  ten  dollars  limit,  and  had  been  at  it  for 
several  hours  when  I  went  in.  Just  as_  I  got  there,  the 
man  who  held  the  age  raised  to  the  limit;  the  others  all 
came  in  until  it  came  around  to  the  dealer,  who  raised 
it  again  to  the  limit,  which  was  promptly  followed  by  the 
age  man,  aijd  it  went  around  once  more.  It  was  raised 
thus  until  there  was  nearly  two  hundred  dollars  in  the  pot. 
The  man  who  held  the  age  was  a  little  fellow  with  blonde 
hair  and  waxed  mustache.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Long 
Island  Hunt  Club,  is  a  calm  and  fearless  horseman,  and 
as  plucky  as  they  make  them.  The  men  called  for  cards. 
The  dealer  threw  one  in  front  of  the  age,  one  to  each  of 
the  next  two  men,  and  took  two  himself.  The  draw  made 
a  flush  for  the  man  next  to  the  age,  did  not  improve  the 
two  pairs  of  his  neighbor  on  the  left,  and  gave  the  dealer, 
who  held  three  aces,  a  full  hand.  The  betting  went  around 
once.  The  age  man  raised  it  again,  and  so  certain  was 
everybody  at  the  table  that  the  age  held  four  of  a  kind 
that  the  ace-full  called  him  instead  of  giving  him  a  raise. 
The  players  flashed  down  their  hands.  The  age  held  four 
eights. 

"Where  is  your  fifth  card?"  asked  the  colonel,  sharply. 
"  Here  it  is,"  said  the  youth,  carelessly  taking  up  the 
draw-card  from  the  table.     "  I  forgot  to  pick  it  up." 

"The  pot  goes  to  the  next  highest  hand,"  said  the 
colonel,  calmly. 
"Is  that  the  rule?" 

The  players  nodded,  and  the  young  Union  Club  man, 
without  changing  the  muscles  of  his  face,  calmly  took  the 
cards  from  the  next  man  and  began  to  deal  them  around. 
He  lost  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  by  his  negligence, 
but  he  was  quite  as  chippy  and  pleasant  after  as  before. 
His  fortune  is  not  so  enormous  that  he  can  stand  a  loss  of 
that  sort  without  feeling  it  either.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  March  20,  1884. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  private  lives  of  sover- 
eigns will  find  some  satisfaction  for  their  curiosity  in  an 
article  which  Monsieur  Victor  Tissot  has  written  in  a  Paris 
paper  describing  the  vie  inlime  of  the  royal  family  of  Saxony. 
According  to  Monsieur  Tissot,  the  Queen  of'  Saxony  is  a 
model  housekeeper.  She  excels  in  the  making  of  jam, 
and  all  the  cupboards  in  the  palace  are  full  of  confections 
prepared  by  her  own  hands;  but  unfortunately  there  are 
no  children  there  to  eat  them.  "  There  are  as  many  pots 
of  jam  in  the  palace,"  says  Monsieur  Tissot,  with  an  allu- 
sion which  his  countrymen  will  understand,  "  as  there  are 
shells  in  the  Berlin  arsenals."  In  the  autumn  her  Saxon 
Majesty  spends  days  together  in  the  kitchen,  vested  in  a 
cook's  apron,  making  preserves.  Like  the  wife  of  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  "  for  pickling,  preserving,  and  cookery,  none 
can  excel  her."  The  queen  is  of  a  frugal  turn  of  mind, 
keeps  her  own  household  accounts,  which  she  balances 
every  day,  and  will  not  suffer  even  that  two  candles  should 
burn  where  one  will  suffice.  She  is  popularly  known  in 
the  dominions  over  which  her  husband  is  supposed  to  reign 
as  "  The  Angel  of  the  Hearth." 

Zola  writes  two  novels  a  year,  one  article  a  day  for  a 
Marseilles  paper,  one  article  a  week  for  a  Paris  periodical, 
and  one  article  a  month  for  a  St.  Petersburg  review. 


CHIT-CHAT. 


In  a  certain  household  of  this  city  where  the  opera  craze 
has  raged  the  hottest,  the  lord  of  the  manor  has  treated 
every  member  of  the  family,  down  to  Bridget  and  Mary 
Ann.  Ah  Gee,  the  cook,  alone  was  left.  This  fired  his 
Mongolian  pride. 

"  Boss  no  catchum  ticket  fer  me ! "  he  remarked,  sadly. 
"  I  go  see  Pattum-Gerst  myself.  I  go  galley  see  '  Lomany 
Lye';  I  go  galley  see  Pattum-Gerst." 

And  he  went.  How  he  managed  to  get  in,  no  one 
knows;  but  as  no  one  knows  the  amount  of  statecraft  that 
has  been  invoked  in  any  one's  getting  in  the  night  they 
wanted  to,  Ah  Gee's  is  not  an  isolated  instance. 

AH  that  is  known  is  that  the  prima  donna  war  which  had 
been  waging  hot  and  strong  above  stairs  went  by  gradual 
steps  into  the  nursery,  the  kitchen,  and  the  laundry.  The 
lord  of  the  house  was  for  Patti.  The  lords  of  all  the  houses 
areforPatti.  The  lady  of  the  house  was  for  Gerster.  The 
ladies  of  all  the  houses  are  for  Gerster.  Bridget  was  for 
Patti.  Mary  Ann  was  for  Gerster.  But  Ah  Gee,  like  the 
boy  who  would  rather  go  a-fishing,  declared  himself  for 
Galassi.  He  has  not  been  able  to  separate  the  identity  of 
the  two  prima  donnas,  and  this  has  made  his  opinion  a  tri- 
fle vague.    But  he  is  sure  of  Galassi. 

"  Pattum-Gerst  too  muchee  squeal.  No  good.  Big 
man  Glassy  more  good.  He  walk  allee  same  China  actor. 
He  face  allee  same  Confucius ! " 


It  was  the  misfortune  of  a  family  in  which  a  wedding 
was  imminent  to  invest  in  season  tickets  for  the  opera,  the 
various  members  thereof  to  take  their  chances  turn  about. 
They  belonged  to  a  stratum  lying  somewhere  between 
Fourth  Street  and  Nob  Hill,  and  the  investment  of  so  large 
an  amount  of  money  was  a  serious  matter.  It  was  also  un- 
derstood to  be  a  matter  of  fair  play  that  each  one  should 
hear  both  Patti  and  Gerster,  and  a  family  lottery  took 
place.  Family  fights  have  been  one  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  opera  season.  Colonel  Mapleson  would  have 
left  whole  battalions  of  dismembered  families  behind  him, 
as  a  souvenir  of  his  great  season,  if  the  inevitable  division 
of  the  funds  had  not  stepped  in  as  peace-maker.  As  it 
stands,  there  are  armies  of  people  "  who  never  speak  as 
they  pass  by." 

In  this  especial  family  it  was  agreed  that  the  opera  sea- 
son should  not  interfere  with  anything.  The  wedding  was 
set  for  Saturday,  the  19th,  and  the  lottery  went  on.  All 
the  other  members  being  disposed  of  to  their  satisfaction, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  father  and  mother  of  the  bride 
drew  the  "Faust"  matinee  tickets,  and  the  bride  and 

§room  the  "  Crispino  "  tickets  for  the  evening.  The  wed- 
ing  ceremony  was  set  for  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
It  took  place.  The  father  and  motherairily  excused  them- 
selves and  went  off  to  the  matinee.  They  bade  their 
daughter  a  tearful  farewell  as  Miss  Jones  at  1 :3o  p.m. 
At  6:30  they  returned  to  find  her,  as  Mrs.  Smith,  hustling 
the  wedding-guests  out  of  the  house  to  give  her  time  to 
get  ready  for  her  Patti  night.  She  sat  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  aisle,  pretty  well  forward  in  the  orchestra,  and 
she  enjoyed  her  Patti  night  to  the  fullest.  The  trifle  of 
having  been  married  that  afternoon  did  not  weigh  upon 
her  at  all.  She  was  much  more  seriously  engaged.  Her 
spouse  was  less  enthusiastic  in  an  operatic  way,  and  began, 
during  the  second  entr'acte,  to  lapse  into  a  few  natural  en- 
dearments. 

"  Now,  own  up,  Nell,"  he  murmured,  at  the  close  of 
what  seemed  to  be  quite  a  spirited  conversation,  "  if  we 
had  set  the  wedding  for  to-night  and  you  had  drawn  the 
Patti  ticket,  what  would  you  have  done?" 


what  they  said  was,  "Do  you  think  this  will  scare  Patti 
so  that  she  won't  be  able  to  sing  to-night  ? 


And  she  answered  without  flinching: 
"  I'd  ha'  postponed  the  ceremony.' 


One  day  in  Oakland,  about  ten  years  ago But  talk- 
ing of  ten  years  reminds  one  once  more  of  the  opera. 
Some  fellow  with  a  disposition  for  research  has  knocked 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  strength  out  of  Tennyson's  famous 
"  Locksley  Hall "  line,  "  Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than 
a  cycle  of  Cathay,"  by  springing  figures  upon  the  laureate. 
A  cycle,  like  many  other  unfamiliar  things,  is  not  as  big  as 
it  sounds.  Colonel  Mapleson,  in  conversation  with  a  re- 
porter, last  week,  about  the  diva,  remarked: 

"  She  is  a  great  woman — a  great  woman,  sir.  You  don't 
hear  a  voice  like  that  once  in  a  decade." 

This  is  rather  hard  on  Patti,  but  it  points  out  with  exact 
nicety  just  how  often  it  would  be  possible  to  listen  to  Mad- 
emoiselle Dotti. 

With  the  approach  of  Easter But  that  reminds  me 

once  more  of  the  opera.  It  is  said  to  be  a  clause  in  Adelina 
Patti's  contract  that  the  management  shall  send  her  a  cer- 
tain number  of  flower  pieces  every  time  she  sings.  Rumor 
does  not  give  the  number,  but  I  assume  it  to  be  two. 
This,  because  there  are  two  flat,  draggly,  characterless 
pieces  that  always  accompany  the  beautiful  but  somewhat 
unwieldy  testimonials  of  the  public.  These  testimonials 
of  the  public  have  taken  on  an  aggressive  character  which 
has  become  simply  amusing.  Instead  of  being  purely 
complimentary  to  the  prima  donna  of  the  evening,  each 
stiff  wire  inscription  seems  to  bristle  with  defiance  and 
enmity  against  the  one  who  is  not  singing.  It  would  be 
even  more  amusing  if  the  taste  were  not  execrable  which 
dictates  this  sort  of  thing.  _  These  flower  pieces  are  always 
supposed  to  be  arrangecTwith  a  certain  idea  of  their  effect 
upon  the  audience.  It  is  rarely  that  their  beauty  or  their 
value  is  discernible,  and  sometimes  the  simplest  of  them 
are  the  most  admired  from  the  front  of  the  house.  The 
most  effective  piece  sent  up  this  season  was  a  large  round 
basket  of  Easter  lilies,  sent  to  Patti  on  her  "Annetta" 
night.  They  were  tied  with  long  depending  ribbons  of 
various  colors.  These  seemed  to  have  no  national  sig- 
nificance, and  were  possibly  a  mere  matter  of  chic.  The 
stiff  lilies  upreared  themselves  as  cold  and  white  and 
pure  as  if  Easter  morning  had  come.  To  people  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  they  are  always  beau- 
tiful. In  their  homely  abundance  we  despise  them,  ex- 
cept upon  Resurrection  Day.  We  can  not  conscientious- 
ly help  admiring  them  then,  because  their  price  runs  up  to 
fifty,  seventy-five  cents,  sometimes  even  a  dollar  a  dozen ! 


Signor  Cherubini,  when  he  is  under  full  steam,  is  a  large- 
sized,  many-petaled  marguerite.  We  are  authorized  in 
stating,  as  the  papers  say,  that  this  is  also  Signor  Cherubini's 
opinion  of  himself,  with  the  exception  that  the  daisy  in  his 
mind  is  larger-sized  and  more  petaled.  At  the  moment 
when  he  ceases  to  sing,  he  resolves  himself  into  a  gelatin- 
ous and  unmannerly  Italian.  A  slight  disposition  of  favor 
on  the  part  of  the  audience,  he  takes  for  rapture — a  mild 
clapping  of  the  hands,  for  a  persistent  encore.  Arditi 
plunges  ahead  as  if  he  wanted  to  get  through  the  opera. 
Cherubini  expostulates  in  pantomime.  Further  faint  ap- 
plause. Cherubini  looks  attentive  and  anxious.  Arditi 
buries  himself  in  the  score  and  holds  his  baton  in  air. 
Gradual  subsidence  of  applause.  'Cherubini  gets  very 
wild ;  salaams  to  the  audience,  with  the  intimation  that 
he  would  like  to  honor  their  rapture  with  an  encore  if  Ar- 
diti would  permit  him.  Arditi  shakes  his  baton  as  if  to 
say :  "  You  just  wait  till  school's  out,  and  see  if  I  don't 
thrash  you."  Cherubini  salaams  to  Arditi,  and  seems  to 
say:  "  They  insist  upon  my  singing  again.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it?  "  Arditi  waves  his  baton  in  despair, 
and  says:  "  Blank  you,  go  ahead!"  _   . 

This  little  play  of  preposterous  vanity  goes  on  every  time 
Signor  Cherubini  sings.  It  can  not  do  us  any  good  now 
the  wonderful  season  is  over.  But  as  a  mere  matter  of 
kindness  to  Salt  Lake  and  Denver,  it  might  be  well  to  sug- 
gest a  remedy.  The  prompter  in  such  a  company  must 
fill  a  comparatively  uhimportant  position.  Colonel  Maple- 
son might  appoint  him  Extinguisher-General,  and  depute 
him  to  raise  with  Cherubini's  closing  note  and  promptly 
snuff  Cherubini  with  his  green  box. 


When  the  big  earth  began  to  shake  last  Tuesday,  at  the 

rate  of  sixty  jerks  a  second But  what  is  the  use  of 

trying  to  talk  about  earthquakes  with  the  opera  still  in 
town?  People  have  tried  to  change  the  subject  in  every 
possible  way.  The  very  weather  has  acted  as  if  it  had  St. 
Vitus's  dance,  but  no  one  casts  one  careless  remark  at  its 
caprices.  Muldoon  tried  to  give  the  conversation  a  shake- 
up,  by  going  back  on  his  record.  The  people  hissed  for 
half  an  hour  and  then  forgot  him.  The  earth  itself 
shrugged  its  big  shoulders  at  our  craze  with  the  biggest 
shake  it  has  given  us  in  sixteen  years.  No  one  got  an 
earthquake  panic.    People  ran  about  pale  and  scared,  but 


I  live  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  a  branch  station  of 
the  District  Telegraph  service.  Every  time  I  ring  my  bell 
I  do  it  with  the  liveliest  hope  that  a  boy  will  present  him- 
self within  thirty-five  or  forty  minutes.  Every  time  this 
lively  hope  dies  the  death  within  my  breast.  My  last  ring 
brought  a  boy  in  one  hour  and  sixty-five  minutes.  I  sum- 
moned him  to  an  upper  chamber,  and  determined  to  wring 
the  secret  of  his  delay  from  his  breast.  He  was  an  under- 
sized, pale,  stupid,  shivering,  ugly  little  fellow.  His  face 
was  elaborately  frescoed  with  dark-brown  polka  dots,  his 
upper  lip  looked  as  if  it  had  been  drawn  on  him  by 
Thomas  Nast,  his  eyes  were  shifting  and  unsteady,  he  had 
a  crick  in  his  voice  like  Dickens's  little  Jo,  his  uniform 
looked  like  an  irony,  and  he  seemed  hungry.  I  wooed 
him  with  a  cooky,  and  asked  him  why  my  bell  never 
brought  a  boy  till  I  was  dancing  mad  with  waiting. 

"  They  ain't  no  boys  in  the  office.  They  can't  get 
boys." 

Familiar  reply,  and  I  had  watched  him  lounging  leisurely 
up  the  street. 

I  wooed  him  with  twenty-five  cents.  "  I  will  give  you 
this  for  yourself,"  I  promised,  "  if  you  will  hurry  my  mes- 
sage and  tell  me  why  I  never  can  get  a  boy  inside  half  an 
hour." 

A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye,  and  still  he  an- 
swered, with  a  sigh : 

"  They  ain't  no  boys  in  the  office.  They  can't  git  boys 
enough." 

I  wooed  him  with  three  packages  of  cigarettes,  and  I 
tipped  him  with  the  Mapleson  wink,  as  used  with  enor- 
mous success  upon  some  thirty  scalpers. 

"  My  son,"  I  said,  knowingly,  "  I  have  been  watching 
you  through  the  shutters,  but  I  am  not  going  to  report  you. 
The  old  boys  used  to  answer  the  bell  fast  enough.  What 
is  the  new  dodge  ?  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  pay  if  I  only 
know  what  10  expect." 

"Them  first  fellers  were  slouches,"  said  he,  coming 
around  at  last.  "You  see,  ma'am,  this  is  the  racket: 
When  they  ring  for  a  telegraph-boy  they  want  him  quick. 
If  you  keep  'em  waiting  long  enough  they  git  red-hot,  and 
then  when  you  do  come  they  give  you  an  extry  to  hurry 
up.  If  you  hurry  in  the  first  place  they  don't  think  nothin' 
of  it,  and  they  don't  give  you  no  extry.  Us  boys  has  got 
to  protect  ourselves,  and  business  is  business." 

The  philosopher  appropriated  his  cigarettes  and  his 
"  extry,"  and  departed. 

I  feel  that  there  is  a  perfect  understanding  between  this 
small  Jay  Gould  and  myself,  should  he  ever  answer  my 
call  again.  I  also  feel  that  I  have  satisfactorily  solved  a 
vexed  question.  But  with  all  my  research,  I  do  not  find 
that  my  bell  is  answered  any  more  readily  than  it  was. 

Una. 

Twenty-eight  cardinals  have  died  since  the  accession  of 
Leo  Xin.,  and  twelve  hats  are  at  this  moment  at  his  dis- 
posal. Of  the  fifty-eight  existing  members  of  the  college, 
one  was  created  by  Gregory  XII. — Cardinal  Schwartzen- 
berg,  Archbishop  of  Prague ;  thirty-seven  were  created  by 
Pius  IX.,  and  the  remaining  twenty  by  the  present  pope. 
Of  these  last,  three  are  German,  two  French,  one  English, 
one  Irish,  one  an  Armenian,  and  one  a  Pole.  Nearly  half 
of  them,  therefore,  now  are  not  Italians,  and  the  whole 
number  of  foreign  members  of  the  existing  college  is  twen- 
ty-six, as  against  thirty-two  Italians,  a  proportion  unprece- 
dented for  a  very  long  time  past.  If  the  twelve  now  undis- 
posed of  were  given  to  foreigners,  a  non-Italian 
would  be  created. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


AFTER    DINNER. 


Mrs.  Jamieson,  in  her  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  contends 
that  no  great  poet  ever  honored  any  but  a  good  woman  in 
his  verse.  I  am  inclined  to  apply  the  theory  in  another 
direction,  and  say  that  no  bad  woman  ever  sang  a  great 
air.  Yes,  my  captious  friend,  these  words  need  no  quali- 
fication. When  I  said  "  sang  a  great  air  "  I  did  not  mean 
"sang"  at  one;  many  women,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
have  done  that.  It  is  indeed  interesting  to  look  back  oyer 
the  roll  of  great  singers,  and  see  that  all  without  exception 
have  been  respectable  women.  These  goddesses  of  song 
have  had  no  time  for  trifling  with  the  sons  of  men.  They 
have  not  only  been  divas,  but  casta  divas. 

It  is  with  some  impatience  that  I  consider  Patti  along 
with  Malibran,  C.risi,  and  Alboni.  Ye  gods!  here  was 
greatness  if  ever  it  did  exist.  As  for  our  modern  repre- 
sentative, she  is  positively  insignificant.  Born  on  the  stage, 
she  has  added  nothing  to  it,  and  will  take  nothing  away. 
Her  only  dramatic  gift  is  enfantillage.  She  has  never  cre- 
ated a  single  role.  She  is  precisely  the  same  in  one  char- 
acter as  in  another.  Wisely  therefore  she  plays  Rosina  in 
"The  Barber  of  Seville,"  and  Zerlina  in  "The  Marriage 
of  Figaro."  To  be  sure,  she  tries  her  hand  at  Margherita, 
in  "Faust,"  and  also  strangely  enough  does  she  sing 
"Traviata";  but  this  is  to  prove  that  she  can  sing  these 
roles  if  she  wants  to. 

I  remember  Nilsson  speaking  of  an  idea  that  she,  Patti, 
and  Capoul  had  of  singing  "  La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot." 
A  pretty  compliment  to  Lecocq,  by  the  way.  Nilsson  was 
to  be  I  Enfant  des  Holies,  Patti  the  too  celebrated  Lange, 
and  Capoul  the  insouciant  Ange  Pitou.  The  plan  was 
never  carried  out,  and  more's  the  pity.  It  would  have 
been  rare  sport  to  see  Patti  and  Nilsson  in  a  fish-wives' 
quarrel  at  the  "  Jardin  de  Calypso."  Even  the  Bernhardt 
and  Colombier  affair  would  have  paled  before  it.  How- 
ever, the  best  part  of  the  idea,  artistically,  was  carried  out. 
Capoul  did  sing  Ange  Pitou  not  long  after,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  pity  to  spoil  Nilsson  by  making  her  play  la 
petite  Angot.  Besides,  I  doubt  whether  Patti  would  not 
have  made  a  mess  of  it  in  playing  Lange.  There  is  a  touch 
of  grandeur  about  this  Messalina  of  the  opera  bouffe  stage, 
and  Patti,  in  truth,  is  but  a  grand  opera  soubrette. 

But  let  me  be  just.  If  as  prima  donna,  Patti  is  not  great, 
she  is  nearly  so  as  a  musical  artist.  I  saw  her  as  late  as 
1875  in  London,  at  Covent  Garden.  She  was  in  her  prime 
then.  Her  lower  notes  had  not  become  gruff  (her  friends 
say  rich),  and  she  had  not  come  to  America — a  country 
which  she  has  deliberately  chosen  for  her  declining  days. 
I  had  paid  just  two  guineas  for  my  stall.  The  house  was 
full.  The  Prince  of  Wales  occupied  the  royal  box;  it 
was  a  gala  night.  The  opera  was  "  Romeo  and  Juliet," 
a  fade  composition,  though  faultlessly  sung  by  principals 
and  chorus,  and  admiraDly  supported  by  the  orchestra. 
Nicolini,  too,  was  there;  his  voice  as  dry  and  tuneless  as 
ever.  What  was  it  I  carried  away  with  me?  Not  the 
tragedy  of  Verona— that  had  not  been  brought  out;  not 
the  composer's  charm — it  was  lacking;  but  the  memory  of 
the  waltz-song  as  Patti  sung  it.  Such  incomparable 
rhythmic  song!  As  each  velvety  note  slipped  from  one 
to  the  other  into  the  final  bar,  I  thought  I  saw,  as  did 
Heine  in  his  poetry,  a  young  girl  dancing  through  the  air. 

Apropos,  what  we  do  need  here  more  than  a  good  opera 
is  a  good  ballet.  American  men  are  losing  all  instinct  for 
beauty  in  the  human  form.  In  fact,  we  are  becoming  so 
prudish  that  we  can  not  have  beauty  even  in  cold  marble ; 
nay,  a  photograph  of  the  Venus  of  Milo  is  considered  by 
some  an  improper  spectacle.  How  inconsistent  this  mad 
world  is!  It  is  proper — nay,  it  is  in  some  sections  impera- 
tive, to  wear  gowns  low  in  the  neck;  it  is  scandalous,  how- 
ever, to  wear  them  short.  However,  it  is  idle  to  contend 
with  the  inevitable;  it  will  belong  before  the  American 
mother  will  take  a  healthful  view  of  these  things,  and,  as 
the  mother,  so  the  girl  and  the  rest  of  the  human  tribe. 
Still,  I  must  confess,  I  become  a  little  indignant  at  the 
assumption  that  because  a  woman  wears  a  ballet  dress  she 
is  past  charity  and  respect. 

— ♦ — 

My  first,  my  only,  and,  I  am  quite  sure,  my  last  connec- 
tion with  a  duel  was  in  relation  to  a  ballet-dancer.  Stop, 
ye  chorus  of  prudes ! — the  duel  did  not  come  off.  I  did  not 
even  know  the  ballet-dancer,  and  I  was  not  a  principal, 
but  a  second.  The  affair  grew  out  of  a  little  unpleasant- 
ness between  a  Prussian  and  an  American.  The  innocent 
cause  was  a  member  of  the  king's  ballet  at  Berlin.  The 
Prussian  cast  some  reflections  upon  the  poor  girl,  and  the 
American  chivalrously  took  it  up.  He  contended— and  he 
had  reason  on  his  side — that  the  royal  ballet  was,  in  a  dig- 
nified sense,  a  part  of  the  king's  establishment;  that  they 
were  pensioned  off  when  too  old  to  dance;  that  thefi??- 
rniire  danseuse  rode  to  the  opera  in  one  of  the  king's  car- 
riages; that  the  green-room  was,  theoretically,  part  of  the 
king's  palace— witness  the  fact  that  every  man  must  remain 
uncovered  in  it;  and,  finally,  our  gallant  countryman  more 
than  hinted  that  it  followed  from  these  premises  that  a  re- 
flection upon  the  virtue  of  one  of  this  chosen  number  was 
not  only  an  unworthy  attack  on  a  woman,  but  disloyalty  to 
his  king. 

By  Jove!  what  a  row  there  was !  Insult' was  given  and 
taken.  Then  came  the  stage  of  cold  formality.'  I,  poor, 
luckless  one,  was  to  act  for  the  stars  and  stripes.  I  am 
emphatically  a  man  of  peace;  I  care  not  for  war.  Much 
do  I  prefer  a  good  glass  of  wine  and  Balzac's  "  Contes 
Drolatiques."  I  determined  to  be  a  mediator  instead  of  a 
holder  of  the  sponge.  I  went  to  the  Prussian,  and  con- 
vinced him  that  there  was  much  truth  in  the  American's 
words;  that  perhaps  it  might  be  considered  a  breach  of 
etiquette ;  that  he  might,  in  consequence,  lose  his  commis- 
sion (he  was  an  officer  in  the  Prussian  army).  My  Teu- 
tonic friend,  being  good-natured,  and,  moreover,  of  a 
practical  turn  of  mind,  consented  to  any  arrangement  con- 
sistent with  honor. 

1        A  went  to  my  own  countryman.     At  first  I  found 

.   1  :  te  recalcitrant.     He  would  not  hear  of  an  arrange- 

vain  I  urged  that  he  had  given  the  insult.    That 


had  nothing  to  do  with  it — my  friend  contended  that  any 
man  might  become  the  protector  of  a  woman.  At  last  a 
thought  struck  me.  I  invoked  the  all-powerful  Mrs. 
Grundy. 

"  What  do  you  think  your  friends  in  the  United  States 
would  say  when  they  learn  that  you  have  fought  a  duel  for 
a  ballet-dancer?" 

He  quailed  and  I  triumphed.  As  I  said,  the  duel  did 
not  come  off.  Indeed,  as  a  Gallic  acquaintance  of  mine 
sard,  "  America  is  not  ze  place  for  ze  generous  emotion." 

Apropos  of  Nilsson  and  Patti,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
the  former  made  her  reputation  in  this  country,  whereas 
the  latter  came  over  here  to  impose  upon  us  with  one  al- 
ready made.  Nilsson,  too,  can  be  classed  among  the  re- 
spectable class  of  prima  donnas.  She  married,  of  course, 
to  secure  a  ticket  agent;  but  then  she  paid  for  her  folly 
like  a  great  woman.  Never  a  word  of  complaint  did  she 
breathe  about  her  husband's  follies;  and  when  he,  poor 
fellow,  succumbed  to  his  misfortunes,  and  became  insane, 
she  nursed  him  heroically  until  he  died.  However,  it  is 
to  be  doubted  whether  any  man  ever  disturbed  the  calm 
current  of  her  over-healthy  organization.  So  great  was  her 
coldness  that  it  sometimes  amounted  to  brazenness.  On 
her  first  visit  here,  she  found  that  the  American  people 
wanted  everything — beauty,  art,  power,  abandon,  good 
taste,  and,  what  was  still  more  terrible,  business  manage- 
ment. However,  as  the  thing  was  necessary,  she  was  quite 
prepared  for  the  emergency.  Her  tactics  were  somewhat 
original.  She  aimed  for  the  old  men  and  the  young  girls. 
In  this  way  she  became  "  solid  "with  both  elements  of  the 
family.  A  favorite  trick  of  hers  was  to  take  a  benevolent 
old  gentleman  and  bet  him  a  kiss  that  she  would  wear  a 
hat.  "  I'll  take  you,"  would  invariably  be  the  cry.  The 
bet  was  easily  and  invariably  lost,  and  the  old  gentleman 
a  victim  as  long  as  the  opera  season  lasted.  Once,  how- 
ever, she  met  her  fate.  She  struck  a  specimen  of  the 
craftier  sort.  He  bet  with  her  as  the  rest.  She  lost  as 
usual;  but  alas  for  her  operatic  Grace  of  Devonshire!  He 
coolly  remarked  that  he  had  a  son  at  home  who  would 
much  better  appreciate  the  honor,  etc.  Nilsson  was  furi- 
ous, but  what  could  she  do  ?  Mastering  her  impatience  as 
best  she  could,  she  paid  the  necessary  forfeit.  I  have 
interrogated  the  happy  man — he  is  older  now.  He  says 
that  if  that  kiss  could  be  estimated  in  thermometric  terms, 
he  should  place  the  figure  at  about  twelve  below  zero 
Fahrenheit.  Viveur. 

CHESS    NOTES. 

[  All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addressed 
to  "Chess  Editor  Argonaut,  No.  2115  Fillmore  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal."] 

Strangers  visiting  San  Francisco,  who  are  fond  of  chess,  are  cor- 
dially invited  by  the  officers  to  make  themselves  known  at  the 
Librarian's  desk  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  where  they  will  be 
provided  with  visitors'  tickets,  and  introduced  to  members,  who 
are  always  pleased  to  meet  and  welcome  lovers  of  Caissa  from 
abroad. 

Shinkman  vel  Carpenter. 
The  Pittsburgh  Telegraph  publishes  the  following  problem, 
which  still  remains  in  dispute  as  to  its  real  ownership.  Both  Car- 
penter and  Shinkman  claim  to  be  the  author,  but  'o  which  belongs 
the  honor  no  one  has  as  yet  been  able  to  discover,  and  if  any  of 
our  readers  can  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject,  they  will  doubt- 
less confer  a  great  favor  upon  him  who  should  justly  be  credited 
with  first  launching  the  beautiful  craft.  The  Telegraph  is  rather 
inclined  togo  into  ecstacies  over  it,  and  says  it  "  is  probably  the 
finest  two-mover  extant."  This,  we  fear,  is  a  little  more  than  the 
modest  little  craft  can  bear;  and  though  it  may  truthfully  be 
called  a  very  fine  two- mover,  we  fail  to  comprehend  wherein  it  can 
lay  claim  to  being  the  "finest."  Mr.  Carpenter  says  that  he  gave 
the  problem  to  the  editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  for  publication 
several  weeks  before  it  appeared  in  the  Httddersfield  College  Maga- 
zine, but  Mr.  Bull  kept  it  back  to  give  Mr.  Shinkman  an  equal 
chance,  Mr.  Carpenter  also  claims  to  have  shown  the  problem  to 
Captain  Mackenzie,  in  New  York,  long  before  he  sent  it  to  Bull 
for  publication.  Can  any  one  give  information  in  regard  to  it? 
Motto— L'Etoile  du  Nord. 

"Thus  fleet  the  works  of  men 
Back  to  the  earth  again; 
Ancient  and  holy  things 
Fade  like  a  dream." 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 


Some  of  the  friends  of  the  late  General  Kilpatrick  have 
interested  themselves  in  raising  a  sufficient  sum  to  discharge 
a  mortgage  of  five  thousand  dollars  resting  on  his  home- 
stead in  New  Jersey.  It  is  expected  that  Mrs.  Kilpatrick 
will  return  from  Chili  to  educate  her  daughters  in  this  coun- 
try, and  it  is  desirable  that  she  should  here  find  an  unin- 
cumbered home.  About  twenty  gentlemen  have  already 
subscribed  one  hundred  dollars  each,  and  the  Grand  Army 
posts  of  the  State  have  begun  to  move  in  the  matter.  Mr. 
Theodore  F.  Margarum,  executor  of  the  general's  estate, 
and  cashier  of  the  National  Bank  in  Deckertown,  New 
Jersey,  will  receive  subscriptions. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


"The  Statesman's  Year-Book  "  has  just  been  issued  for  1884, 
with  the  familiar  name  of  the  late  Frederick  Martin  missing  from 
its  title  page,  after  a  tenure  of  so  many  years  and  so  many  editions. 
But  Mr.  J.  Scott  Keltie,  its  present  editor,  has  not  altered  Mr. 
Martin's  original  plan,  except  so  far  as  revision  and  timely  addi- 
tions were  necessary,  and  the  volume  bids  fair  to  still  remain  the 
most  valuable  statistical  and  historical  annual  extant.  Published 
by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London;  for  sale  byDoxey&Co.,  23  Dupont 
Street;  price,  $3. 

— ■• 

Volume  forty-six  and  forty-seven  of  the  "  International  Scientific 
Series  "  are  "  The  Organs  of  Speech,"  by  George  Von  Meyer,  of  the 
University  of  Zurich,  and  "  Fallacies,"  by  Alfred  Sedgwick,  Berke- 
ley Fellow  of  the  Owens  College,  Manchester.  In  the  first  named 
work,  the  author  has  for  his  object  the  discussion  of  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  organs  of  speech,  with  special  reference  to  the 
requirements  of  philology.  The  work  on  "  P  allacies  "  is  to  a  great 
extent  a  treatment  of  methods  of  Proof,  in  which  the  author  has 
endeavored  to  keep  chiefly  in  view  the  practical  side  of  the 
Science  of  Logic,  and  to  avoid  definite  adherence  to  a  school. 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  James  T. 
While  &  Co.,  23  Dupont  Street. 

*■ 

"  A  Guide  to  Mexico,"  by  Alfred  R.  Conkling,  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  formerly  U.  S.  Geologist,  is  the  most 
complete  work  of  its  kind  which  has  been  written  on  our  sister  re- 
public. It  is  not  a  mere  guide-book  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the 
term,  but  it  combines  a  treatise  on  the  history,  topography,  com- 
mercial and  natural  resources,  with  careful  descriptions  of  methods 
of  travel,  of  the  various  cities  and  towns,  and  the  routes  by  which 
they  may  be  reached,  of  steamship  and  railway  lines,  ana  of  the 
people  and  their  customs.  Added  to  this  are  numerous  illustra- 
tions and  an  accurate  map.  The  appendix  contains  an  extensive 
vocabulary.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  for 
sale  by  James  T.  White  &  Co.,  23  Dupont  Street. 
♦ 

McCarty's  "Annual  Statistician  "  for  1884  has  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  is  the  eighth  edition.  The  work  has  been  enlarged,  and 
at  present  contains  624  pages,  aggregating  100,000  facts,  over  25,- 
000  of  which  are  new  to  the  present  number.  In  the  United  States 
50  different  productions  are  quoted  to  June  30,  1S83;  the  important 
events  occupy  three  pages,  and  bring  the  United  States  chronology 
down  to  January  18,  1884.  The  new  data,  regarding  foreign  coun- 
tries, occupy  about  75  pages,  iS  of  which  are  foreign  cities  with 
their  populations;  the  most  complete  list  ever  published,  contain- 
ing, as  it  does,  every  city  over  10,000  in  the  world;  6  pages  on  Ja- 
pan (never  before  published),  answering  every  general  question  re- 
garding that  country;  3  pages  on  Mexico,  regarding  its  area, 
population,  States,  governors,  weights  and  measures,  and  produc- 
tions ;  4  pages  on  the  important  events  of  the  Old  World  for  1883, 
chronologically  arranged,  and  brought  down  to  January  20,  1884. 
The  productions,  armies  and  navies,  finances,  weights  and  meas- 
ures, and  religious  creeds  of  the  world,  occupy  6  pages  more;  the 
balance  is  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  and  treats  upon  nearly 
every  conceivable  subject.  Weights  and  measures  in  general  oc- 
cupy about  25  new  pages,  on  halfas  many  subjects.  All  the  public 
land  concessions  to  railroads,  canals,  and  wagon-roadsever  granted, 
or  now  pending  in  the  United  States,  are  tabulated.  Last,  but 
not  least,  California  is  treated  to  about  twenty  pages,  giving  all 
the  principal  productions  for  18S2,  and  the  resources  and  produc- 
tion of  the  precious  metals  for  1883.  Published  and  for  sale  by  L. 
P.  McCarty,  706  California  Street,  San  Francisco;  price,  $4. 

Magazines  and  Periodicals:  Whether  the  United  States  are  to  re- 
gain their  former  preeminent  rank  as  a  commercial  and  naval 
power  on  the  seas,  is  a  question  which  is  discussed  in  the  North 
American  Review  for  April,  by  the  Hon.  Nelson  Dingley,  M.  C, 
who  opposes  the  project  of  admitting  foreign-built  ships  to  Ameri- 
can register,  and  by  Caytain  John  Codman,  who  is  well  known  as 
a  zealous  advocate  of  that  measure.  Judge  J.  A.  Jameson,  in  the 
same  number  of  the  Revieiv,  discusses  the  question,  "  Shall  Our 
Civilization  be  Preserved?"  The  Rev.  Doctor  Philip  Schaff  gives 
a  sketch  of  the  "  Development  of  Religious  Freedom."  Doctor 
Felix  L.  Oswald  writes  of  "  Changes  in  the  Climate  of  North 
America,"  with  special  reference  to  the  increasing  frequency  of  dis- 
astrous floods.  Professor  C.  A.  Eggert  offers  "  A  Plea  for  Modern 
Languages"  in  the  higher  education;  and  Julian  Hawthorne  dis- 
courses of  "Literature  for  Children."  Finally,  there  is  a  discus- 
sion of  "Recent  Criticisms  of  the  Bible,"  by  the  Rev.  Doctor  R. 

Heber  Newton  and  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Mortimer. The  Mude?n 

Age  for  April  opens  with  an  interesting  story  by  Canivet,  entitled 
"  Sosthenes  Barel."  "A  New  View  of  Mormonism"  is  by  an 
English  member  of  Parliament,  and  gives  the  side  of  the  case 
favorable  to  the  Mormons.  "The  Story  of  a  Genius"  is  conclu- 
ded in  this  number,  Mario,  the  great  tenor,  is  agreeably  written 
of  in  an  article  of  some  length.  "  Sentenced  to  Spitzbergen  "  is  a 
thrilling  story  by  Alarcon,  the  Spanish  writer.  T.  he  number  con- 
tains two  poems,  one  by  Robert  Browning,  and  the  other  by  R. 
D.  Blackmore,  the  author  of  "  Lorna  Doone.     20  Lafayette  Place, 

New  York  city;  $1.60  per  annum. The  English  Illustrated 

Magazine  tor  March  contains  a  charming  frontispiece  engraving. 
"  Mrs.  Hartley,  with  her  Child  as  a  Youthful  Bacchanal,"  from  the 
picture  by  Joshua  Reynolds  in  the  possessession  of  Earl  N^rth- 
brouk;  "  Meeting  in  Winter,"  a  poem  by  William  Morris;  "Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,"  by  J.  Comyns  Carr;  "  An  Unsentimental  Jour- 
ney through  Cornwall,"  bv  the  author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentle- 
man"; "Shakespeare  in  the  Middle  Temple,"  by  Rev.  Alfred  Ain- 
ger;  "Julia,"  by  Walter  Besant;  "Fables  from  ,-Esop—  The  Kid 
and  the  Wolf,"  translated  by  Alfred  Caldecot,  M.  A  ■  and  "  The 
Armourer's  Prentices,'    chapters  xii,  xiii,  xiv,"  by  Charlotte  M. 

Yonge. Among  the  articles  in   the   April    Overland  are  the 

following:  "A  Pueblo  Fete  Day,"  by  Edward  Roberts;  "  A  Shep- 
herd at  Court,"  chapters  x,  xi;  "  Barbaric  Pageants,"  by  Therese 
Yelverton;  "Moslem  Influence  on  the  Renaissance,"  by  Walter  B. 
Scarfe;  "  Pioneer  Sketches — IV.  ToCalifornia  by  Sea,"  by  James 
O'Meara;  "The  Doctor-in-Ordinary,"  by  A.  A.  Sargent;  "At 
Nightfall,"  by  Charles  A.Greene;  "  An  Iconoclast,"  by  Wilbur 
Larremore;  "A  Pedagogue  Primeval,"  by  C.  T.  H.  Palmer,; 
"  Longfellow,"  by  Ina  D.  Coolbrith;  "A  Heathen,"  by  Mary  W. 
Glascock;  "Mowema  Lake,"  by  George  B.Currey;  "A  Romance 

of  History,"  by  Emelie  Tracy  Swett. The   Critic  and  Good 

Literature  has  consented  to  act  as  a  ballot-box  in  an  election  for  a 
possible  American  Academy,  consisting,  like  the  French  Acad- 
emy, of  "  Forty  Immortals,  '  Any  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  do 
so  may  send  to  the  editor  of  that  review  a  list  of  the  forty  living 
American  men  of  letters  whom  they  consider  most  worthy  of  mem- 
bership in  such  an  institution.     The  result  of  the  vote  will  be  made 

known  in  the  Critic  of  April  5th. In  the  issue  of  The  Current 

for  March  22d  Lieutenant  J.  M.  T.  Partello,  U.  S.  A.,  has  a  valu- 
able paper  entitled,  "The  Frozen  Lands  of  the  North."  General 
Alvin  P.  Hovey,  of  Indiana,  ex-Minister  to  Peru,  resumes  his  en- 
tertaining "  Peruvian  Pictures,"  and  describes  "  Lake  Titicaca  " 
and  the  extraordinary  ruins  of  past  ages  which  are  scattered  upon 
its  shores.  A  feature  of  special  interest  in  an  early  number  of  Hie 
Current  will  be  an  extended  editorial  review  of  the  manuscript  of 
a  volume  soon  to  be  published,  the  object  of  which  is  to  absolutely 
demonstrate  the  discovery  of  America  in  the  fifth  century  by  the 
Chinese.  The  information  of  the  preparation  of  such  a  work  is 
thus  given  the  public  for  the  first  time.  It  author  appears  before 
the  public  in  this  work  for  the  first  time,  though,  it  is  said,  he  is 
pretty  widely  known  in  another  capacity. A  sketch  and  por- 
trait of  Saran  B.  Cooper,  of  San  Francisco,  superintendent  of  free 
kindergarten  work;  and  also  a  brief  account  of  the  life  and  work 
of  Mrs.  Rebecca  R.  Pomroy,  a  famous  nurse  of  war  times,  and 
matron  of  the  Newton  (Mass.)  Home  for  Orphan  and  Destitute 
Girls,  will  be  found  in  the  March  number  of  Woman  at  Workx 
published  at  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


"  There  is  no  article  of  underwear  that  women  are  so 
particular  and  fussy  about  as  a  corset,"  said  the  forewoman 
in  the  corset  department  of  a  New  York  store,  to  a  Sun  re- 
porter. "  And  really  there  is  no  other  that  they  have  got 
a  better  right  to  be  particular  about,  for  a  nice,  easy,  good- 
fitting  corset  is  a  joy  forever,  and  the  reverse  is  enough  to 
try  the  temper  of  a  saint.  With  stout  women,  especially, 
corsets  are  a  great  comfort.  They  render  one  insensible 
to  the  skirt  Dands,  which  otherwise  cut  into  the  flesh. 
They  tend  to  brace  up  the  bust,  support  and  gird  up  the 
waist  all  around  from  the  armpits  to  the  hips,  and  down 
over  the  hips,  and  by  the  spoon-shaped  busk,  or  corset 
board,  to  hold  down  and  shield  the  embonpoint.  But,  then, 
fleshy  women  are  naturally  more  tempted  to  tight  lacing 
than  any  others;  so  that,  after  all,  those  whom  sensible 
corsets  are  most  apt  to  benefit  are  just  the  ones  most  likely 
to  suffer  from  the  abuse  of  the  system." 

"  Are  not  the  majority  of  women  tempted  to  try  corsets 
somewhat  smaller  than  they  naturally  require  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  they  are,"  was  the  reply.  "  A  woman  of 
twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  natural  waist  measure,  will  in 
most  cases  get  a  twenty  or  a  twenty-lwo-inch  corset,  in 
order  to  lace  down  to  that  measure.  Often  one  of  the 
natural  waist  measure  mentioned  will  even  try  to  lace  down 
to  eighteen.  There  is  a  beautiful  young  lady  who  comes 
here  frequently,  whose  beauty  has  only  one  defect.  The 
tip  of  her  pretty  little  nose  is  as  red  as  a  ruby.  It  must 
cost  her  much  secret  mortification,  and  I  only  wish  I  might 
give  her  a  hint  as  to  its  being  altogether  caused  by  tight 
lacing,  but  I  would  not  dare  to.  It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that 
her  family  physician  doesn't  give  her  a  hint.  We  have  an- 
other customer,  a  beautiful  and  stately  woman,  one  of  the 
great  leaders  of  fashion,  whose  lips  are  habitually  as  pallid 
and  blue  as  though  she  had  just  stepped  out  of  an  icy  bath, 
and  whose  gloves  always  look  as  if  about  to  burst  on  her 
painfully  swollen  hands.  Tight  lacing,  of  course ;  but  if 
she  doesn't  know  it  already,  she  doubtless  wouldn't  thank 
me  for  making  her  wiser." 

A  sudden  and  uneasy  silence  fell  upon  the  speaker.  It 
was  occasioned  by  the  entrance  of  a  stout  lady  into  the  rear 
part  of  the  store,  where  the  conversation  had  been  going 
on.  The  stout  customer  nodded  to  the  forewoman,  eyed 
the  reporter  rather  furtively,  and  then,  elevating  a  pair  of 
gold-rimmed  eye-glasses,  began  an  interested  examination 
of  the  first  pair  of  corsets  just  alluded  to.  The  forewoman 
signaled  a  pretty  and  athletic  saleswoman,  who  seized  the 
corsets  and  approached  the  customer  respectfully,  but  at 
the  same  time  adjusting  her  wristbands  and  squaring  back 
her  shoulders,  as  though  preparing  for  some  muscular  un- 
dertaking. As  she  was  ushering  the  customer  through  the 
curtained  doorway  of  a  small  adjoining  room,  the  latter, 
whose  ample  waist  seemed  to  be  wholly  untrammeled  by 
stays,  paused  on  the  threshold  with  a  hesitating,  half-pite- 
ous air,  but  she  finally  disappeared.  The  reporter,  ad- 
dressing himself  discreetly  to  the  forewoman,  hoped  that 
the  fat  lady  was  tabout  to  encounter  any  terrible  ordeal. 
"She  is  only  i  Jisposed  in  her  imagination  as  yet,"  was 
the  reply,  "  for  she  knows  what  to  expect.  We  sometimes 
call  the  room  in  yonder  the  Torture  Chamber." 

The  reporter  eyed  the  veiled  recess  with  renewed  inter- 
est. When  the  customer  reappeared  at  the  end  of  five  min- 
utes, followed  demurely  by  the  attendant,  who  seemed 
somewhat  fatigued  and  flushed,  a  remarkable  transforma- 
tion had  been  effected  in  her  appearance.  The  fleshy  cus- 
tomer had  crossed  the  mysterious  threshold  timorously  and 
with  a  pallid  face.  She  recrossed  it  triumphant,  but  with 
a  countenance  like  a  boiled  beet,  eyes  gushing  from  her 
head,  and  with  swollen  hands  and  wrists.  She  had  disap- 
peared with  a  flowing,  undulating  amplitude  of  figure.  She 
reappeared  girdled  and  bound  at  the  waist,  like  a  Colorado 
pack-mule,  cinched  to  the  last  notch  by  an  inelastic  No.  2 
tent  rope.  She  respired  with  fitful  gasps.  When  she  moved 
about  it  was  with  a  labored,  swaymg  movement,  like  that 
of  an  overladen  oyster-sloop  in  the  trough  of  a  ground 
swell. 

"Oh,  yes,  thank  you!"  she  managed  to  articulate,  in 
answer  to  the  forewoman's  gently  expressed  hope  that  the 
new  stays  were  feeling  comfortable.  "  They're  just  a  little 
loose,  perhaps,  but  1  detest  tight  lacing,  and  shall,  no 
doubt,  feel  at  home  in  them  after  a  while.     Good-day ! " 

"  That  poor  lady,"  commented  the  forewoman,  when 
the  customer  had  gone,  "  will  perhaps  make  a  round  of 
visits  in  that  painful  condition,  and  reach  home  exhausted, 
with  her  feet  distressing  her  dreadfully." 

"  Her  feet? "  repeated  the  reporter. 

"  Yes,  her  feet,'  was  the  reply.  "  The  unnatural  corset 
forces  the  blood  into  the  extremities,  and  causes  them  to 
swell.  She  can  ease  her  hands  anywhere,  if  she  chooses, 
by  taking  off  her  gloves,  but  she  will  have  to  bear  the  agony 
in  her  feet  until  she  gets  home.  The  loosening  of  the  cor- 
set will  then  alone  ease  the  pain  in  her  feet  by  restoring  the 
natural  circulation,  even  without  taking  off  the  shoes,  if 
they  are  of  a  sensible  sort.  Tight  lacing  and  tight  shoes 
generally  go  together,  I  find.  The  vanity  that  counsels 
self-torture  at  the  waist  will  seldom  stop  short  at  the  ex- 
tremities." 

♦. — ■ 

"  Why  should  women  of  naturally  graceful  figures  strive 
to  lessen  their  waists  by  tight  lacing? "  asked  the  reporter. 
"  They  ought  to  know  that  men,  whose  admiration  is  their 
chief  object,  do  not  generally  recognize  the  supposed  im- 
provement of  such  artificial  aids." 

"They  know  that,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  the  motives  of 
fashionable  women  are  not  wholly  understood  by  men. 
The  ladies,  as  a  rule,  care  more  for  the  envy  of  their  own 
sex  than  for  the  admiration  of  the  men.  That  is  the  secret 
of  the  extremes  to  which  they  often  go.  They  must  know 
that  a  natural  waist,  neither  scrawny  nor  obese,  is  more 
statuesque  and  attractive  than  waspish  monstrosities;  but 
the  desire  to  surpass  other  women  in  the  fashion  is  su- 
preme." 

The  afternoon  shopping  hours  were  now  at  their  height, 
and  the  corset  department  received  a  very  large  share  of 
the  fashionable  custom  of  the  store.  In  a  position  from 
which  he  could  observe  without  being  observed,  the  re- 


porter, in  the  course  of  an  hour,  noted  as  many  as  twenty 
entries  into  the  "  torture  chamber."  These  entries  com- 
prised all  descriptions  of  the  feminine  form  divine,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  with  really  fine  figures,  and  one  that 
was  superb.  Finally,  a  lady  accompanied  by  her  three 
daughters,  the  eldest  not  more  than  thirteen  years  old, 
sought  the  inner  temple,  much  to  the  reporter's  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  he  asked,  "  that  such  children  are 
fitted  with  corsets  ? " 

"Oh,  yes;  some  children  even  younger  than  the 
youngest  of  the  three  you  just  noticed  are  made  to  wear 
corsets,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
practice  is  neither  a  common  nor  a  growing  one." 


"  Speaking  of  waists  in  general,"  said  the  reporter, 
"  have  you  ever  thought  of  studying  women's  figures  with 
respect  to  their  nationalities?" 

"Yes;  the  study  is  an  interesting  one.  Englishwomen, 
when  they  are  young,  have  the  noblest  figures,  as  far  as  I 
have  observed,"  observed  the  reporter's  informant,  after  a 
pause;  "but  they  get  corpulent  and  dowager-like  after 
marriage  much  sooner  than  American  women,  after  which 
they  may  be  said  to  have  no  figures  at  all.  Englishwomen, 
as  a  rule,  are  less  ashamed  of  their  figures,  when  stout, 
than  most  other  fashionables,  and  seldom  resort  to  tight 
lacing.  Mrs.  Langtry,  who  has  been  in  our  store  several 
times,  is  a  superbly  shaped  woman,  say  what  they  will,  and 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  English  women  in  general— though 
I  believe  she  is  only  half  English,  after  all.  Among  fash- 
ionables, the  French  ladies  are  apt  to  be  spare  to  scrawni- 
ness;  but  they  have  such  a  natural  talent  for  making  up 
and  concealing  their  defects  that  it  is  hard  to  judge  of 
them.  There  are  some  pretty  figures  among  the  Cuban 
and  other  West  Indian  women,  but  they  are  short,  age 
rapidly,  and  soon  grow  dumpy;  yet  such  as  have  French 
maids  manage  to  make  up  well.  Refined  Irish  and  Ger- 
man ladies  have  fine  figures  on  the  average.  So  do  the 
Italian  ladies.  The  few  Holland  and  Belgian  ladies  I 
have  seen  are  rotund,  and  essentially  tub-built.  The  best 
shaped  woman  in  every  respect  who  comes  into  this  store 
is  a  Hungarian,  wife  of  a  musician  in  one  of  our  theatre  or- 
chestras. Her  waist,  bust,  and  shoulders  are  like  sculpt- 
ure. She  is  tall,  willowy,  and  statuesque,  and  her  walk  is 
the  melody  of  motion.  She  doesn't  walk  at  all,  in  the  or- 
dinary sense,  but  floats  over  the  ground.  Her  natural 
waist  measure  is  twenty-eight,  and  she  doesn't  lace  down 
an  inch  below  it.     However,  English  figures  average  best." 

"  You  have  not  said  anything  about  the  American 
ladies,"  said  the  reporter. 

"  I  reserved-  them  for  the  last,  for,  as  a  nationality,  there 
is  most  to  be  said  against  them.  American  fashionable 
women,  though  inclined  to  fragility  as  a  rule,  have  natu- 
rally excellent  figures,  but  there  are  no  other  women  who 
so  persistently  destroy  and  deform  what  nature  has  given 
them  through  tight  lacing  and  generally  slavish  obedience 
to  the  absurdest  freaks  of  fashion.  American  women  are 
the  most  unconscionable  lacers  in  the  world.  But,  every- 
thing said  and  seen,  the  British  feminine  figures  are  the 
best  models." 

"  May  I  ask  if  yours  is  an  English  figure?"  inquired  the 
reporter,  with  due  respect,  for  his  affable  informant  pos- 
sessed a  figure  of  which  she  could  not  reasonably  com- 
plain. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  forewoman,  with  much  frankness. 
"  But  how  did  you  surmise  me  to  be  English  ?  Not  by  my 
accent,  I  hope? " 

"By  no  means,"  the  reporter  hastened  to  say;  "but 
rather  by  your  opinions.  Will  you  now  inform  me  if  you 
know  anything  of  corsets  for  masculine  wear?  " 

"No;  though  I  have  heard  of  such  things,"  she  replied. 
"  I  really  can't  imagine  much  masculinity  about  a  man 
who  would  wear  corsets.     You  must  seek  information  on 
that  head  among  the  fashionable  tailors." 
— ♦ — 

It  was  only  after  diligent  search  that  the  reporter  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  the  fashionable  tailor  who  could  or  would 
afford  the  information  desired.  He  was  forthcoming  at  last, 
however,  and  was  communicative  enough,  though  prudent- 
ly careful  to  name  no  names. 

"  Why,  there's  nothing  new  in  certain  men  about  town 
wearing  corsets,"  said  he,  leading  the  reporter  to  his  plate- 
glass  window  that  overlooked  a  fashionable  thoroughfare, 
then  at  the  height  of  the  afternoon  promenade.  "They 
always  have  done  so  as  far  back  as  I  remember,  though  of 
late  years,  with  the  advent  of  aesthetes  and  dudism  in  gen- 
eral, the  fashion  has  been  on  the  increase.  The  ultra 
dudes  nearly  all  wear  stays,  but,  bless  you,  there  are  others, 
too,  who  are  by  no  means  dudes,  or  especially  effeminate, 
either.  There  go  two  swell  gamblers  arm  in  arm.  Yes, 
of  course,  you  know  them  by  name  and  reputation — every 
one  does;  but  what  you  don't  know  is  that  the  slenderer 
and  better-dressed  one -on  the  outside  wears  corsets,  and 
has  done  so  for  years.  I  ought  to  know,  for  I  order  his 
stays  for  him.  Masculine  corsets  are  made  to  order  by 
two  large  manufacturers  in  the  city.  I  assure  you  that 
there  are  few  daughters  or  dames  of  wealth  and  fashion 
with  more  expensive  silk-woven,  fine-boned,  gold-corded 
stays  under  their  silks  and  sealskins  than  that  man  yonder 
carries  under  his  upper  linen.  There,  with  that  richly- 
dressed  lady  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  sporting  men 
about  town,  who  has  worn  a  corset  for  years.  You  can't 
deny  that  it  helps  him  set  off  his  shoulder  pads  to  advan- 
tage. You  know  the  handsome  actor  swinging  his  cane  in 
solitary  grandeur  on  the  opposite  sidewalk?  Well,  if  you 
don't  likewise  know  that  he  helps  his  general-make  up,  off 
stage  and  on,  by  means  of  a  corset,  1  don't  know  why  I 
should  tell  you.  There  go  three  well-dressed  men  togeth- 
er, all  customers  of  mine.  Which  would  you  give  the 
palm  to  in  point  of  shape?  The  one  in  the  middle.  I 
knew  you  would  say  that,  for  it's  the  solid  truth;  and  he  is 
the  only  one  of  the  trio  who  wears  corsets." 

The  St.  Louis  police  have  unearthed  the  private  ac- 
count-book of  a  gambler  whose  poker-rooms  have  just 
been   raided.    The   book  shows  the   percentage   of  the 

fames  played  in  January  to  have  been  one  thousand  three 
undred  and  sixty-seven  dollars  over  all  expenses. 


VICTORIA'S    MYSTIC    MEANDERINGS. 

By  Her  Royal  Nibs. 

January  1st. — This  is  the  first  day  of  the  year,  and  Bea- 
trice reminds  me  it  is  New  Year's  Day.  What  a  beautiful 
coincidence!  We  had  cream  toast  and  muffins  for  break- 
fast, and  I  had  two  helps  to  each.  Brown  said  he  was  de- 
lighted to  see  my  old  appetite  for  muffins  returning. 

January  2d. — It  is  snowing.  Brown  said  that  the  snow 
was  beautiful.  It  is.  Beatrice  says  that  some  poet  once 
expressed  the  same  opinion.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Tennyson 
about  it.  Brown  came  up  at  two  o'clock  to  announce  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  wanted  to  see  me  about  some  horrid  affair 
in  Egypt  or  somewhere.  Sent  down  word  I  was  out.  Am 
very  busy  knitting  a  pair  of  ear-muffs  for  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught  and  haven't  time  to  bother  about  Egypt.  Brown 
says  that  Egypt  is  old  e.nough  to  take  care  of  itself. 

******** 

March  <W/j.— Brown  has  a  cold.  I  made  him  four  mus- 
tard-plasters, which  were  applied  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  He  is  better.  I  ordered  Dean  Stanley  to  sing 
a  Te  Deum.  He  sent  back  word  that,  personally,  he 
would  prefer  to  whistle  it.  Wanted  Mr.  Tennyson  like- 
wise to  change  "  Locksley  Hall "  so  as  to  bring  Brown  in. 
He  replied  that  he  would  be  delighted  to,  but  the  only 
rhymes  he  could  find  for  Brown  were  syntax,  delirium, and 
meningitis,  and  he  didn't  think  any  of  these  would  do. 


March  20th. Brown  says  it  is  raining.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone called.  I  was  not  at  home.  I  do  wish  Albert  Ed- 
ward wouldn't  worry  me  so  with  free  tickets  to  American 
theatricals.  It  is  frugal,  but  the  boy  will  drive  me  wild  yet. 
Brown  says,  however,  that  he  will  outgrow  all  these  freaks. 
I  trust  Brown  is  right. 

March  21st. — Brown  got  wet  to-day,  standing  out  in  the 
rain  telling  Mr.  Gladstone  that  I  couldn't  see  him.  I  do 
not  see  why  I  am  to  be  bothered  about  those  wars  in  India 
and  Egypt,  and  other  horrid  affairs.  Beatrice  has  a  pet 
kitten  of  which  we  are  all  of  us  so  fond.  I  must  really  get 
Mr.  Tennyson  to  write  a  poem  about  it. 

*****  *  *  * 

April  isi. — Brown  came  in  this  morning  with  a  large 
placard  on  his  back,  which  bore  the  initials  "  N.  G." 
When  I  called  his  attention  to  it  he  was  real  angry,  and  said 
he  supposed  it  was  done  by  the  Prime  Minister,  or  some- 
body. I  shall  ask  Mr.  Gladstone  about  it.  The  cat  had 
a  fit  this  morning,  which  quite  upset  us  all.  The  College 
of  Surgeons  was  in  attendance,  and  said  it  was  meat. 
Brown  says  it  is  likely  to  die  if  it  had  more  than  a  dozen. 
Dear  me ! 

April  10th. — I  sent  for  Brown,  and  read  him  this  journal 
for  a  year.  He  sat  with  closed  eyes,  nodding  his  head 
whenever  I  came  to  a  favorite  passage.  He  then  said  that 
he  did  not  think  any  distinguished  woman  had  ever  writ- 
ten anything  like  it.  I  chided  Brown  for  flattery,  but  he 
assured  me  it  was  honest  truth.  I  will  read  it  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. 

Apriliith. — Mr.  Gladstone  called.     I  read  it  to  him. 

April  13th. — Mr.  Gladstone  is  very  ill. 

April  14th. — I  wanted  to  read  nineteen  more  chapters  of 
my  journal  to  Brown,  but  he  said  he  really  could  not  think 
of  letting  me  tire  myself.  Said  he  would  take  the  book 
and  read  it  in  his  study. 

April  15th — Beatrice  and  I  went  out  for  a  walk.  Brown 
accompanied  us.  We  walked  up  a  hill  and  then  we  walked 
down. 

*         *         *         *         **         *         *** 

May  2d. — Brown  said  this  morning  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
should  settle  that  Egyptian  matter  at  once.  I  sent  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  told  him.  He  said  that  Brown  ought  to 
mind  his  own  business.  Poor  Brown !  I  am  sure  he  means 
well. 

May  4II1. — We  went  out  for  a  drive.  Brown  sat  on  the 
high  seat  in  front.    After  driving  a  while  we  came  back. 

May  yth. — Mr.  Tennyson  called.  Beatrice  showed  him 
the  cat,  and  I  suggested  the  poem.  Mr.  Tennyson  changed 
the  subject.     I  read  him  some  of  my  journal. 

May  8th. — Brown  says  Mr.  Tennyson  is  quite  ill.  I 
wanted  to  read  some  of  my  journal  to  Brown,  but  he  said 
it  was  very  enervating  for  an  author  to  read  her  own  work. 
I  find  this  literary  life  indeed  wearisome,  and  I  sometimes 
wonder  how  Mr.  Tennyson  stands  it.  It  killed  poor  Mr. 
Disraeli.     I  suppose  it  will  kill  me,  too,  some  day. 

May  ctth. — I  spoke  to  Brown  about  publishing  the  jour- 
nal. He  said  if  I  did  it  would  create  a  sensation.  To 
know  the  workings  of  the  sovereign's  heart,  and  see  just 
how  much  interest  she  takes  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation, 
which  is  so  spendthrift  in  her  honor,  is  a  boon  for  the  peo- 
ple. Brown  says  it  will  show  them  just  what  kind  of  a 
ruler  they  have.  Brown  is  right.  I  will  publish  the  book. 
— Life. 

Perhaps  the  revival  of  the  minuet  and  gavotte  may  teach 
us  in  this  generation  to  be  really  graceful,  which  can  hard- 
ly be  said  of  nine  dancers  out  of  ten,  as  at  present.  If 
Hogarth's  acquaintance,  the  dancing-master,  spoke  not 
too  despondently  when  he  said  he  had  studied  the  graces 
of  the  minuet  his  whole  life  and  still  knew  nothing,  society 
will  not  relish  the  trial.  But  then,  though  certain  muscu- 
lar Christians  sneer,  professional  dancers  are  grand  creat- 
ures, and  have  great  conceptions,  according  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the.  arrogant  Italian  opera-dancer,  Gaetano  Vestris, 
surnamed  the  "  God  of  Dancing,"  who  often  said,  with 
magnificent  conceit :  "  There  are  only  three  men  in  Eu- 
rope, myself,  Voltaire,  and  the  King  of  Prussia"  (Freder- 
ick the  Great).  Lord  Byron  mockingly  refers  to  the  rage 
for  the  now  .universal  waltz  during  the  Regency,  though 
"gentle  Genlis,  in  her  strife  with  Stael,"  would  have  fain 
proscribed  the  German  importation  at  Parisian  assemblies, 
little  recking  that  since  its  introduction  into  England  and 
France  at  the  birth  of  the  present  century  its  s'  '-M 

become  imperial. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


ADELINA    PATTI. 


Some  Reminiscences  of  La  Diva  when  She  was  not  Great,  but  Little. 


A  number  of  years  ago,  certain  placards  and  programmes,  posted 
and  distributed  upon  the  walls  and  streets  of  a  small  Southern 
city,  heralded  the  coming  of  a  wonderful  entertainment. 

Among  the  artists  announced  upon  the  glaring  red,  yellow,  and 
blue  bills  there  were  two  old  and  renowned  names — Ole  Bull,  the 
celebrated  violinist,  and  Maurice  Strakosch,  the  brilliant  pianist; 
but  the  largest  and  leading  letters  spelled  out  the  name  of  the 
youngest  and  tiniest  member  of  the  concert  troupe — "Mademoiselle 
Adelina  Patti,  aged  eleven  years  — the  wonderful  child  prima 
donna! " 

Tickets  for  the  grand  concert  sold  very  rapidly,  and  there  was 
every  promise  that  a  crowded  house  would  welcome  to  the  town 
the  young  singer  and  her  veteran  companions. 

The  day  was  dreary  and  dismal;  a  sullen  spring  rain  set  in  dur- 
ing the  morning,  and  gave  evidences  of  lasting  many  hours. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  troupe  at  the  hotel,  the  business  man- 
ager, together  with  Mr.  Strakosch,  came  over  to  the  music  store  in 
the  place  to  see  about  the  sale  of  seats  and  tickets,  and  while 
there,  the  pleasant  musician  discovered,  playing  behind  the  coun- 
ter with  their  dollies,  two  little  blonde-haired  lassies. 

He  felt  at  once  that  here  would  he  find  a  relief  from  the  dreari- 
ness of  a  whole  day  in-doors  for  his  sister-in-law,  whom  he  had 
left  already  fretting  and  petulant. 

He  consequently,  at  once,  made  gentle  advances  toward  ac- 
quaintanceship by  telling  the  two  maidens  about  the  lonely  little 
tirl  over  at  the  hotel,  who  was  counting  rain-drops  on  the  win- 
ow-panes,  and  begging  them  to  come  and  seethe  "Little  Ade- 
lina. The  children  s  interest  was  at  once  awakened.  They  ob- 
tained permission  from  their  parents  to  visit  the  little  singer,  put 
on  clean  aprons,  and  soon,  with  their  dollies  in  their  arms,  they 
skipped  along  in  the  rain  beside  "  the  greatest  living  pianist  "of 
that  day. 

When  they  reached  the  hotel  and  the  room  where  the  strange  lit- 
tle girl  was  to  be  presented,  a  curious  tableau  met  the  eyes  of  the 
lassies,  and  the  first  sound  which  they  recollect  ever  hearing  from 
that  voice,  which  has  since  sung  "pearls  and  diamonds,"  was  a 
merry,  tinkling,  mocking  laugh. 

The  room  was  a  great,  dull,  dark  place,  scantily  furnished,  and 
bare  of  comfort;  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  there  stood  a  tall  gen- 
tleman, with  long,  thick,  gray  hair,  his  eyes  tightly  bandaged,  his 
arms  outstretched  in  vain  endeavors  to  catch  the  tantalizing  sprite 
whose  mocking  voice  had  for  several  minutes  led  him  an  illusive 
dance  all  about  the  room. 

There  was  a  sudden  pause  as  the  door  opened;  the  gentleman 
pushed  up  his  bandage,  and  the  little  girl  opened  very  wide  a  pair 
of  brilliant  dark  eyes.  Mr.  Strakosch  came  quickly  forward,  lead- 
ing the  now  timid  little  strangers,  and  said,  kindly,  to  the  famous 
little  singer: 

"I  have  brought  you  a  couple  of  playmates,  Adelina;  you  will  re- 
lease Ole  Bull,  now,  from  his  chase  of  you,  and  after  you  have  en- 
tertained the  little  girls,  you  are  to  go  home  with  them  to  dine, 
and  play  until  tea-time.' 

The  little  girl  came  toward  the  shrinking  lassies,  smiled  in  their 
faces  brightly,  and  then  kissed  each  on  both  cheeks,  in  a  funny, 
foreign  manner. 

By  this  time,  too,  the  tall  old  gentleman  had  untied  his  bandage, 
and  was  also  beaming  down  upon  the  little  strangers  with  a  gentle, 
kindly  smile,  kissing  them  as  well,  and  saying,  in  a  soft,  low  voice : 
"  It  is  well  for  the  little  Adelina  to  have  some  little  ones  with 
whom  to  play— she  tires  quickly  of  us  older  children.  I  am  too 
big  and  tall  for  her,  and  I  will  leave  you  now  to  make  friends  and 
play  together."     And  he  at  once  walked  to  the  door. 

But  her  imperial  highness  was  not  of  the  same  mind.  On  the 
contrary,  she  insisted  stoutly  that  the  "more  the  merrier,"  and 
again  the  mild  blue  eyes  of  the  Norwegian  were  blinded,  and  down 
upon  his  knees  knelt  the  famous  artist,  to  "pick  up  pins  and 
needles." 

At  the  first  symptoms  of  weariness  on  the  part  of  the  children, 
however,  the  kind  old  gentleman  quickly  went  his  way,  and  the 
little  girls,  left  alone  now,  looked  gravely  at  one  another,  from  top 
to  toe,  with  the  curious,  animal-like  gaze  with  which  newly  ac- 
quainted children  regard  each  other.  Then  the  lassies  offered  the 
new  friend  their  dollies,  which  had  lain  upon  the  table  during  the 
game ;  but  such  playthings  were  not  in  her  line.  She  looked  scorn- 
fully upon  their  waxen  loveliness,  and  snubbed  the  idea  of  "mak- 
ing believe  mammas." 

"  No,"  she  cried,  tossing  back  her  long,  blue-black  braids.  "  No, 
I  am  going  to  take  your  pictures.  Come,  sit  down,  and  allow  me 
to  arrange  you  properly. ' 

Poor  child!  She  had  herself  been  posed  and  taken  so  often  that 
she  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  whole  performance.  "  Hold  up 
your  chin.  Ah,  that  is  parfait !  Now,  if  you  please,  look  this  way 
— a  trifle  to  the  left.  So;  that  is  charming,  my  dearsl  Now! — a 
bright,  pleasant  expression,  please!  "  So  she  went  on,  as  she  ar- 
ranged to  her  satisfaction  her  wonder-eyed  and  very  willing  little 
companions.  Then,  taking  a  chair,  she  threw  a  towel  over  her 
little,  shiny  black  head,  looked  at  the  children  through  the  bars  of 
its  low  back,  and  then  for  the  space  of  a  few  seconds  was  invisi- 
ble. Presently  she  reappeared,  looking  very  grave-and  mysterious, 
turned  her  back,  and  then,  with  an  imaginary  negative  in  her 
little  hand,  came  toward  the  sitters,  asking  their  opinion  of  the 
pictures.  Over  and  over  again  was  the  play  performed,  to  an  ad- 
miring and  delighted  audience  of  two,  though  the  actors  were 
sometimes  reversed,  and  the  strange  little  girl  lierself  assumed  the 
part  of  sitter,  and  threw  into  convulsions  of  laughter  her  amused 
little  photographers,  by  her  sudden  changes  of  face  and  position. 

At  noon,  Ole  Bull  and  "Maurice" — as  the  little  Adelina  famil- 
iarly called  Mr.  Strakosch— returned  to  the  room,  and  with  them 
came  a  dark-browed,  foreign-speaking  gentleman,  of  whom  the 
child  appeared  to  stand  in  awe,  calling  him  "  Papa,"  with  a  more 
respectful  tone  than  that  in  which  she  addressed  the  other  two 
gentlemen.  This  dark  gentleman  assisted  her  in  putting  on  her 
little  hat  and  sack,  in  which  she  was  to  cross  the  street,  and  ac- 
company her  visitors  home  to  dine,  tying  a  handkerchief  around 
her  throat,  and  in  a  sharp,  severe  tone,  giving  her  a  command 
which  the  lassies  supposed  meant  that  she  must  "  be  a  good  girl." 
They  afterward  discovered  that  his  words  were  really  a  strict  in- 
junction as  what  she  was  not  to  eat  at  the  strange  table. 

"No,  thanks;  I  dare  not  taste  it  if  there  is  any  pepper  in  it  — 
papa  would  be  terribly  angry,"  she  said,  when  helped  at  the  table, 
and  then  she  told  how  beautifully  they  cooked  maccaroni  at  home, 
and  wished  ever  so  devoutly  that  she  could  have  some  "  that  very 
minute,"  and  the  lassies  felt  very  badly  indeed  because  a  large  dish 
of  her  favorite  food  could  not  be  procured  at  once  for  their  charm- 
ing little  guest. 

After  dinner,  a  few  delightful  hours  were  passed  in  the  play- 
room; and  such  plays  were  surely  never  enacted  before  or  since. 
Dishes  and  dolls  were  swept  aside  with  scarcely  a  look;  but  spy- 
ing a  little  tin  sword  and  belt  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  the  little 
"  born  actress  "  exclaimed : 

"Come,  we  will  play  opera.  I  will  be  Lucia,  you  shall  be  Ed- 
gardo.  See,  with  this  sword  and  belt  you  will  look  like  a  man; 
and  you  must  love  me  passionately  and  be  killed;  and  I  shall  go 
mad  and  rave  over  your  dead  body." 

Then  the  two  curious  little  lassies  were  instructed  in  the  art  of 
killing  and  dying,  with  stage  directions  for  entries  and  exits,  while 
the  little  Adelina  unbound  the  glossy,  long  braids  of  her  blue-black 
hair,  and  went  "mad  and  raved  "  over  her  lover  with  the  tin  sword 
and  belt,  who  lay  dying  before  her. 

Many  years  after,  when  the  famous  young  prima  donna,  then  but 
a  mere  girl,  made  her  debut  at  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Music, 
the  opera  was  "  Lucia  de  Lammermoor,"  but  the  Edgardo  of  the 
play-room  sat  among  the  audience — not  in  a  tin  sword  and  belt — 
and  womdered  if  there  came  a  recollection  to  the  diva  of  her  child- 
hood's performance  in.  the  old  play-room. 

|r  to  my  story,    That  afternoon  was  all  too  short, 


notwithstanding  a  full  repertoire  of  operas  was  gone  through,  with 
brilliant  effect,  and  when  the  summons  came  for  the  little  Adelina 
to  return  to  the  hotel  to  prepare  for  the  concert,  she  was  unwilling 
to  obey,  protesting  forcibly  in  her  pretty,  half-broken  English, 
and  emphasizing  her  dislike  with  shrugs  and  stamps,  and  naughty- 
sounding  French  and  Italian  words,  which  made  the  lassies  open 
their  blue  eyes,  quite  shocked  at  their  diva'*  temper.  "Maurice," 
who  was  very  good-natured,  listened,  laughingly,  to  the  tirade, 
and  then  compromised  by  allowing  his  mistress  to  take  back  with 
her  to  the  hotel  her  beloved  little  friends  to  see  her  dressed  for  the 
concert. 

Oh,  the  wonder  of  it!  To  see  the  little  pink  silk  robe,  with  its 
graduated  bands  of  black  velvet  and  lace,  spread  out  upon  the  bed, 
not  by  a  mother's  careful  touch,  but  by  a  father's  hand;  the  tiny 
boots  laced  up  neatly,  and  the  tumbled  locks  braided  and  looped 
around  the  little  ears,  adorned  with  velvet  rosettes,  and  diamonds 
hung  therein;  then  a  pair  of  kid  gloves  coaxed  on  the  dark,  lithe 
hands,  and  by  degrees  before  their  eyes,  the  lassies  beheld  their 
little,  frowzy,  careless  romp  of  the  play-room  transformed  into  a 
wonderful  young  lady  in  silks  and  jewels — a  prima  donna. 

"Now,  be  sure  to  sit  in  the  very  frontest  seats,  so  I  can  see  you 
the  whole  time,  and  wait  for  me  after  the  concert  is  over,  so  I  can 
kiss  you  good  night:  won't  you?'-'  she  coaxed,  as  the  lassies  were 
hurried  away  to  be  dressed  for  the  evening. 

Was  it  "  Addie,"  they  wondered,  when  there  was  handed  out 
upon  the  stage,  to  a  round  of  rapturous  applause,  a  little,  self-pos- 
sessed, low-courtesying  damsel,  who  scanned  the  house  with  in- 
dolent, haughty  eyes,  until  they  fell  upon  the  "frontest"  seats, 
and  then— ought  it  to  be  told  of  ner? — actually  winked  her  recog- 
nition, as  the  bright  eyes  discovered  her  play-mates  of  the  day, 
looking  up  in  adoration  at  the  marvelous  creature  before  them. 

Then  a  pause,  a  prelude,  and — was  it  a  lark  or  a  nightingale? 
"  O  Luce  de  quest  anima,"  "Carnival  de  Venice,"  "Casta  Diva  " 
gushed  out  of  the  little  brown  throat,  and  the  house  rocked  with 
merited  applause.  It  was  exquisite,  wonderful — that  voice — as  all 
the  world  knows  now. 

The  concert  was  over,  a  low,  sweeping  bow,  a  bright  smile,  and 
a  quick  little  nod  toward  the  front  row  of  seats,  and  presently  a 
whirl  of  rose-colored  silk  came  rushing  down  the  aisle,  and  half  of 
thecrowd,  remaining  behind,  beheld  a  pathetic  little  tableau. 

"  We  are  going  away  to-night,  now,  and  I  never  knew  it !  "  cried 
the  child,  throwing  her  arms  around  her  two  little  friends.  "  And 
Maurice  says  I  must  say  good-bye,  and  I  shall  never  see  you  again. 
Promise  me  you  will  never  forget  me!"  And  with  a  passion  of 
embraces  and  tears,  she  repeated  over  and  over,  "  Promise  me  you 
will  never,  never  forget  me!  " 

"Never!  never!"  came  back  the  sobbing  replies.  Then,  with  a 
long  clinging  of  dark  arms  to  two  little  white  necks,  a  hurried 
snatching  away  of  the  tear-stained,  tragic  little  creature,  and  the 
carriage  whirled  away — far  away  upon  the  "flood  of  years" — the 
much-beloved  and  never-forgotten  little  child  prima  donna. — Au- 
gusta de  Bubna  in  St.  Nicholas. 


J  Nuits 

Pommard 

|  Chambertin 

I  Romance  Conti. 


Obscure  Intimations. 
"  E.  P." — The  areas  of  the  various  French  vineyards  you  ask  for 
we  give  below.    The  areas  are  in  hectares,  a  hectare  being  equal  to 
2.471  acres: 

Chateau  Lafitte 67 

Chateau  Margaux 80 

Chateau  Latour 42 

CIos  de  Vougeot 54 

Volnay 91  | 

"  D.  W." — You  must  tell  how  many  copies  you  would  require  be- 
fore we  could  give  you  any  idea  as  to  what  it  would  cost  you  to 
print  your  novel. 

"  E.  A.  H." — The  work  was  finished  by  Alfred  Andrews,  of  New 
Britain,  Connecticut;  it  was  begun  by  Deacon  Simeon  Hart,  but 
left  unfinished  by  him.  The  "Hart  Memorial  "  has  a  complete 
record  of  the  descendants  of  Deacon  Stephen  Hart,  1632-1875,  and 
contains  3,500  names;  the  "Andrews  Memorial,"  2,500.  The  price 
of  each  is  $3;  they  may  be  procured  from  the  author's  widow,  Mrs. 
Alfred  Andrews,  New  Britain,  Connecticut. 

"  My  Dead  Bird."— Declined. 

"  Yosemite." — Declined . 

"The  Old  Beech  Tree."— Declined. 

"  Santa  Cruz." — Declined. 

"  Bill  Irwin's  Mill." — Declined. 

"  Whar's  Your  Moosic?  " — Declined. 

"Without  a  Name." — Declined. 

"  Worth." — Declined. 

"  In  a  Hammock."— The  poem  was  sent  us  by  a  lady,  who  had 
copied  it  from  the  paper  you  refer  to.  She  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  signed  "  S.  W.,"  thought  that  it  was  by  Sherrod 
Williams,  believed  it  to  be  very  pretty,  asked  us  to  reprint  it.  We 
did  so.  But  there  was  no  attempt  on  our  part  to  pass  it  off  as 
original  with  us;  nor  was  there  any  on  her  part  to  steal  your 
thunder. 

"  Siamese  Twins."— Your  offer  is  obscure.  You  had  better  send 
some  specimens  of  your  work,  your  names,  and  your  addresses,  if 
you  wish  to  have  our  attention. 

"F.  K.  A.,"  Portland,  Or. — The  matter  was  touched  upon  in 
the  issue  fallowing  the  publication  of  the  poem. 

"M.  C.  E."— You  had  better  advertise  the  volumes,  setting  a 
price  upon  them.  We  do  not  know  what  they  would  bring.  De- 
fective sets,  of  course,  will  not  sell  as  high  per  volume  as  complete 
ones. 

"H.  T."— You  were  right.  Apropos  of  the  testimc  ny  concern- 
ing a  restaurant,  given  in  the  Sharon  trial,  it  is  stated  that  a  book 
is  shortly  to  be  issed  entitled  "What  I  Know  about  Dinner  Par- 
ties. By  Michel  Trois-Etoiles."  It  will  have  a  very  large  sale. 
Many  gentlemen  in  this  city  will  purchase  hundreds  of  copies. 

"R.  S.  S.,"  Honolulu.— You  have  wrongly  credited  that  goose 
story.    It  was  not  by  J.  A.  H.    Thanks  awfully,  all  the  same. 


The  "  Alta's  "  Criticism  on  the  Concert. 
The  eight  or  nine  thousand  people  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion 
last  night  have  a  deep,  undying  grudge  against  the  one  or  two 
hundred  male  and  female  exponents  of  the  hog  theory,  who,  in 
their  anxiety  to  get  the  first  chance  at  the  hacks,  left  the  building 
during  the  last  number.  The  men  and  women  who  got  up,  ano\ 
with  loud-protesting  shoes,  walked  out  while  Patti  was  singing 
"Home,  Sweet  Home,"  must  have  been  overlo  ked  wh*n  souls 
were  being  distributed.  The  ushers  had  some  trouble  at  the  start, 
caused  by  people 

SQUATTING   IN  SEATS 
That  did  not  belong  to  them,  but   there  was  no  great  crush  at  the 
door.      Some  people  who  bought  seats  at  auction  on  speculation 
were 

UADLY    LEFT. 

The  crowd  was  an  odd  mixture  of  very  swell  folks  and  ordinary 
people.  The  swells  in  all  the  magnificence  of  evening  dress,  put 
on  a  blase  air,  while  the  ordinary  people,  who  had  gone  short  on 
their  week's  income  to  buy  tickets,  made  no  attempt  to  disguise 
their  admiration,  and  it  was  noticeable  that  many 

A    MAN    IN   SIX-DOLLAR   PANTS 

Showed  as  much  discrimination  in  applauding  as  did  their  better 
dressed  and  less  demonstrative  neighbors.  It  was  the  ordinary 
every-day  folks  who  showed  the  most  appreciation.  It  was  the 
plain  folks  who  cried  a  little,  just  in  a  quiet,  sneaking  way,  when 
Patti's  pathetic  voice  in  "  Home,  Sweet  Home  "  recalled  memories 
of  long  ago.  When  the  people  slowly  dispersed,  many  a  man  said 
he  would 

SOONER    LOSE  FIFTY    DOLLARS 

Than  miss  that  last  sweet  song.  Patti  may  have  sung  to  more 
titled  people,  but  she  never  sang  to  an  audience  who  better  appre- 
ciated her  or  felt  more  enthusiasm  for  the  diva  than  the  crowd  in 
the  Pavilion  last  night, 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Sir  Henry  Brand  is  a  direct  descendant,  in  the  sixth  gen- 
eration, of  John  Hampden,  of  Long  Parliament  renown. 

Mr.  Gladstone  doesn't  object  to  being  caricatured.  Mr. 
Bannister,  of  the  Edinburgh  Theatre  Royal,  recently  sent 
him  his  (the  actor's)  own  portrait  as  the  Grand  Old  Man 
in  the  pantomime  of  "  Blue  Beard,"  and  received  in  re- 
turn a  letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  secretary,  saying  that 
the  Premier  took  great  pleasure  in  accepting  the  photo- 
graph, which  he  thought  testified  to  a  very  clever  imper- 
sonation. 

A  Boston  hackman  the  other  evening  charged  a  passen- 
ger a  dollar  more  than  the  lawful  fare.  The  passenger  paid 
it,  quietly  took  note  of  the  driver's  number,  and  then  said: 
"  I  would  like  to  have  you  come  to  my  office  at  noon  to- 
morrow." "  All  right,'  said  the  hackman,  "  who  are  you, 
and  where's  your  office?  "  "  You  will  find  me  at  the  City 
Hall.  lam  Mayor  Martin,"  replied  the  other;  "good- 
night"; and  he  entered  his  house  and  shut  the  door. 
When  his  honor  reached  the  City  Hall  next  morning — sev- 
eral hours  before  noon — he  found  the  hackman  waiting  for 
him  with  anxiety  in  his  face,  an  abject  apology  on  his  Tips, 
and  the  extorted  dollar  in  his  hand. 

Mangin,  the  celebrated  black-lead  pencil-maker  of  Par- 
is, is  dead.  He  drove  every  day  in  an  open  carriage,  at- 
tended by  a  servant,  to  his  stands  either  by  the  column  of 
the  Place  Vendome  or  on  the  Place  de  la  Bourse.  His 
servant  handed  him  a  case,  from  which  he  took  large  por- 
traits of  himself  and  medals  with  descriptions  of  his  pen- 
cils, which  he  hung  on  either  side  of  him.  He  then  re- 
placed his  round  hatwith  a  magnificent  burnished  helmet, 
mounted  with  brilliant  plumes.  For  his  overcoat  he 
donned  a  costly  velvet  tunic  with  gold  fringes.  He  then 
drew  a  pair  of  polished  steel  gauntlets  upon  his  hands,  cov- 
ered his  breast  with  a  brilliant  cuirass,  and  placed  a  richly 
mounted  sword  at  his  side.  His  servant  then  put  on  a  vel- 
vet robe  and  helmet,  and  struck  up  a  tune  on  an  organ 
mounted  in  gold.  To  the  crowds  gathered  around  he  then 
exclaimed :  "  I  am  Mangin,  the  great  charlatan  of  France ! 
Years  ago  I  hired  a  modest  shop  in  the  Rue  Rivoli,  but 
could  not  sell  pencils  enough  to  pay  my  rent.  Now,  at- 
tracted by  my  sweeping  crest,  my  waving  plumes,  my  din 
and  glitter,  I  sell  millions  of  pencils."  This  was  true.  His 
pencils  were  the  very  best. 

The  Mackay-Meissonier  row  reminds  a  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  a  similar  incident  in  the  career  of  Horace 
Vernet.  A  young  princess,  about  a  couple  of  months 
after  her  marriage,  induced  young  Vernet  to  undertake  to 
paint  her  portrait,  which  her  husband  ardently  desired. 
Vernet  set  to  work,  and  every  morning  the  Prince  X.  used 
to  come  to  the  studio,  and,  as  he  was  very  much  in  love 
with  his  wife,  he  never  found  the  portrait  flattering  enough. 
One  day  Vernet  had  not  made  ner  eyes  bright  enough, 
another  day  the  lips  were  a  little  pale,  another  day  the 
smile  had  not  all  the  grace  and  charm  of  the  princess's 
smile.  Vernet,  with  trie  greatest  patience,  took  note  of  all 
the  prince's  observations,  asked  for  time,  and  proceeded 
to  idealize  the  portrait  as  the  prince  had  suggested,  putting 
carmine  on  the  lips,  charm  in  the  smile,  gold  in  the  hair, 
and  vivacity  in  the  eye.  A  fortnight  or  so  later  the  prince 
came.  This  time,  thought  Vernet,  he  will  be  satisfied. 
Alas,  in  a  grumbling  tone,  the  prince  exclaimed,  "  That  is 
not  my^  wife's  portrait!  It  is  charming,  charming,  mon 
cher  mat/re;  .ana  that  is  why  it  does  not  resemble  my  wife. 
She  never  had  such  distinction,  such  beauty.  My  wife  is 
a  coquette,  who  thinks  herself  incomparable,  and  you 
seem  to  me  to  have  flattered  her  weakness  at  the  sacrifice 
of  truth."  This  time  Vernet  began  to  lose  patience;  but, 
being  a  man  of  the  world,  he  asked  again  for  time,  and 
employed  his  evening  in  discovering  that,  in  the  course  of 
the  past  fortnight,  the  prince  had  discovered  some  burn- 
ing letters  addressed  by  his  wife  to  a  young  lieutenant,  her 
distant  relation.  Horace  Vernet  comprehended  the  situa- 
tion, put  his  foot  through  the  canvas,  and  wrote  to  the 
prince:  "  I  have  just  learned  the  misfortune  that  has  be- 
fallen you.  I  abandon  all  attempts  to  paint  so  changeful 
a  model."  The  prince,  however,  insisted  upon  paying  for 
the  portrait,  and  Horace  Vernet  gave  the  proceeds  to 
some  charity. 

The  two  young  newspaper  men  (says  the  New  York 
World)  who  are  making  a  tilt  just  at  present  in  the  way  of 
Americanizing  Parisian  journalism  are  named  Chamber- 
lain and  Ives.  The  former  is  a  son  of  the  late  Ivory 
Chamberlain,  and  for  a  number  of  years  he  acted  as  pri- 
vate Secretary  of  James  Gordon  Bennett.  The  holder  of 
that  position  must  be  a  crack  journalist,  because  Bennett 
likes  to  imagine  himself  an  editorial  writer,  and  is  forever 
suggesting  subjects,  which  his  secretary  has  to  write  out. 
Chamberlain  got  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  and  all  his 
expenses  for  traveling  with  Bennett.  It  is  said  that  some 
of  his  former  employer's  money  is  invested  in  the  Paris 
Morning  News.  Ives,  who  has  a  slice  of  the  property, 
used  to  be  in  New  York  journalism.  He  came  to  New 
York  from  Buffalo,  where  his  parents  reside  still.  He  is  a 
tall,  slim  "young  man,  with  an  olive  complexion  and  a  big 
black  eyebrow  that  runs  straight  across  his  forehead. 
There  is  a  strain  of  Indian  blood  in  his  veins.  Some  years 
ago  he  married  the  lovely  and  accomplished  daughter  of 
Mr.  Frank. B.  Carpenter,  the  artist.  He  went  abroad  to 
work  in  London  for  the  Associated  Press,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  hunting  Oakey  Hall  to  his  hiding- 
place  when  that  erratic  individual  ran  away  to  England 
some  years  ago.  Ives  was  then  snapped  up  by  the  Herald^ 
whose  work  he  did  in  London  for  two  or  three  years.  Fi- 
nally Mr.  Bennett  ordered  him  to  Paris,  Dublin,  San 
Francisco,  and  New  York,  in  quick  succession,  counter- 
manding each  order  just  as  Ives  got  under  way.  That  was 
too  much  for  the  young  man's  Indian  temper,  and  he  sent 
in  a  hot  letter  of  resignation,  to  which  Bennett  replied:  "  I 
have  received  your  impudent  communication,  and  its  con- 
tents are  quite  satisfactory  to  me."  Then  Ives  wrote  back: 
"  Glad  to  know  you  think  me  impudent.  I  have  been  told 
that  all  I  wanted  to  make  me  a  first-class  Herald  man  was 
a  complete  stock  of  that  article."  On  the  whole,  Cham- 
berlain and  Ives  are  the  kind  of  young  men  who  seem 
likely  to  make  journalism  bum  in  Paris, 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    INNER  MAN. 

The  Public  Dinners  of  London  Guilds. 

"  Over-indulgence  is  the  exception,  and  not  the 
rule,  at  the  modern  public  table.  Gluttony  is  a 
stain  of  the  past;  it  was  wiped  out  along  with 
the  three-botlle  heroes  of  bibulous  memory.  The 
very  profusion  of  the  feast  enforces  moderation, 
and  public  men,  with  whom  dining  is  a  duty  now- 
adays, are  for  the  most  part  abstemious  to  a  de- 
gree. The  host  at  the  Mansion  House  undergoes 
a  good  deal  of  mild  chaff  on  the  subject  of  his  nu- 
merous banquets;  but  the  truth  is,  that  my  Lord 
Mayor  finds  it  necessary  to  be  sparing  in  his  diet 
during  his  year  of  office.  I  have  known  a  Lord 
Mayor  who  dined  off  a  mutton-chop  in  the  midst 
of  the  luxuries  he  had  provided  for  his  guests,  and 
another,  who  gave  his  toasts  in  a  glass  of  water. 
Your  modern  alderman,  too,  is  by  no  means  the 
'  o'ergorged  epicure '  whom  the  traditions  of  an 
earlier  and  grosser  age  have  painted  for  us.  An 
epicure,   indeed,  he  may  be,  but  he  dines  like  a 

gentleman.     He  may  be   *  no  quaker  '  at  his  food, 
uthe  does  not,  like  Johnson,  make  'inarticulate 
noises  '  over  a  favorite  dish. 

"A  professional  diner  of  the  last  century,  one 
of  the  typical  fiery-nosed  variety  with  whom  the 
older  caricaturists  have  made  us  familiar,  would 
find  himself  strangely  out  of  place  at  any  reputa- 
ble public  dinner  to-day.  Probably  he  would  say 
that  we  had  degenerated  from  the  good  old  stand- 
ard; he  would  esteem  our  moderate  portions  and 
modest  libations  as  lightly  as  Sancho  esteemed 
the  abstinence  of  Don  Quixote.  He  would  see  no 
lying  'among  the  pots'  after  dinner,  and  it  would 
surprise  and  doubtless  disgust  him  to  observe  that 
every  guest  was  capable  of  walking  away  from  the 
table  without  the  assistance  of  the  waiter.  He 
would  call  us  milksops;  we  should  retort  that  he 
was  a  gross  feeder  and  a  toss-pot,  that  the  color 
of  his  nose  was  a  shame  unto  him,  and  the  feature 
itself  fit  only  to  be  modeled  in  purple  wax,  and 
presented  as  a  trophy  to  the  Salvation  Army. 

"Beyond  doubt  the  table  is  overburdened  in 
these  days,  the  feast  too  long  drawn-out;  but 
think  how  we  have  reformed  the  menu  since  the 
age  when  our  estimable  forefathers  ate  what  we 
should  now  call  carrion — porpoise  and  swan, 
favorite  morsels  of  an  olden  day,  are  among  the 
dishes  which  educated  palates  long  since  dis- 
carded. Here  is  a  specimen  of  a  dinner  given  a 
food  many  years  ago  by  the  Drapers'  Company, 
t  is  not  a  fault  on  the  side  of  extravagance,  but 
it  is  hardly  the  repast  which  Messrs.  Ring  and 
Brymer — those  twin  luminaries  of  the  kitchen — 
would  serve  up  to  the  present  court  of  the  Dra- 
pers, in  their  palatial  hall  in  Throgmorton  Street : 

Half  a  buck,  baked,  and  five  pasties ;  and,  for  a  reward, 
five  conies,  eighteen  pigeons,  two  tarts,  and  afterward 
pears  and  filberts. 

"Here  is  another,  the  brief  record  of  which 
reads  like  an  extract  from  the  diary  of  Pepys : 

One  neck  of  mutton  in  pike  broth ;  two  shoulders  of  mut- 
ton, roasted;  four  conies,  eight  chickens,  six  pigeons,  and 
cold  meat,  plenty,  and  so  departed. 

"  Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  thesupply 
of  bare  necessity,  this  meal  might  very  reason- 
ably stand  for  a  definition  of  '  plenty;'  but  there 
is  no  liveryman  of  the  humblest  modern  guilds 
who  would  '  depart,'  after  partaking  of  it,  until 
he  had  had  something  more  than  an  explanation 
from  the  cook. 

"A  dinner  of  three  courses  embraced,  in  the 
first  course,  '  brawn  with  mustard,  and  cabbages 
to  the  pottage; '  in  the  second,  '  venison  in  broth, 
and  coney  standard  '  (a  big  roasted  rabbit  set  up- 
right), and  in  the  third,  'pears  in  syrup,  and  cold 
bake  meat.'  Gallons  of  'frumenty'  and  cream 
consorted  with  'divers  spicery,'  and  wafers  and 
ipocras  stood  side  by  side  with  that  ancient  deli- 
cacy, 'Leche-Lombard,5  which  is  lost  to  us. 

"The  inferior  kinds  of  fish  would  seem  to 
have  been  eaten  with  gusto,  for  we  read  of  a 
livery  banquet  which  was  furnished  with  eight 
hundred  herrings;  but  the  prime  sorts  were  not 
altogether  unknown,  for  it  is  written  that  a 
certain  bailiff's  servant  received  a  reward  of  '  six- 
pence '  'for  his  diligence  abaught  the  samons.1 
These  dainties  were  washed  down  with  '  ayle  and 
clared  wyne  in  ashen  cuppys,'  or  'green  pots  of 
ayle  ana  wyne,'  or  sometimes  with  a  simple 
'  kilderkin  of  good  ayle; '  while  for  the  minstrels 
who  made  music  for  the  guests,  there  was  brought 
forth  '  a  pottell  of  sweete  wyne.' 

"From  banquets  such  as  these  to  the  modern 
'feast  of  fat  things,'  at  which  the  court  of  the 
Mercer's  or  Goldsmith's  company  entertain  a 
royal  duke,  a  victorious  general,  or  some  foreign 
potentate,  the  remove  is  almost  as  wide  as  from 
Elijah's  bread  and  meat,  or  Daniel's  pulse,  to  the 
lavish  epicureanism  of  Lucullus;  or  from  the 
feast  of  dewberries  and  honeybags  which  Titania's 
fairies  prepared  for  the  Athenian  clown  to  that 
very  material  luncheon,  described  by  Milton,  at 
which  Adam  and  Eve  entertained  their  angelic 
visit  r  in  the  bowers  of  Eden. 

"  But  if  we  have  reformed  menus  and  manners, 
we  have  lost  something  in  the  reforming  process. 
The  public  dinner-table  of  to-day  lacks  the  quali- 
ties of  bonnomie  and  jollity  which  belonged  to 
the  dinner-table  of  the  past.     Our  excellent  pro- 

tenitors  neither  ate  nor  drank  genteelly,  but  their 
anquets  appear  to  have  been  exceedingly  jovial 
occasions.  The  ghostly  gourmand,  whom  we 
may  imagine  revisiting  the  scenes  of  his  buried 
revels,  might  fairly  charge  us  with  eating  our 
dinners  sadly.  '  1  he  burden  of  the  mystery  '  of 
thirty  dishes  with  unspeakable  Gallic  names 
weighs  heavily  on  the  guests;  and  'the  solitary 
ceremony  of  manducation  '  leaves  little  energy  for 
discourse.  When  the  city  guilds  were  charged 
with  spending  too  great  a  portion  of  their  sub- 
stance in  good  living,  they  had  a  stock  reply  that 
their  banquets  served  a  social  end  in  promoting  a 
species  of  liberie,  egalite,  et  fraternite  among 
the  people  whom  they  invited.  It  sounded  welL 
but  did  not  mean  much;  for,  leaving  liberty  and 
equality  out  of  the  question,  it  can  not  be  said 
that  the  present-day  banquets  in  the  city  promote 
fraternity  in  any  extraordinary  degree.  It  falls 
out  occasionally  that  the  guest  who  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  company  finds  himself  seated  between 
two  persons  whom  he  does  not  know  and  who  be- 
tray no  burning  desire  to  know  him.  They  eat 
ana  drink,  and  are  merry  within  themselves;  but 
for  the  most  part  they  remain  enclosed  within 
vn  silence.  There  is  nothing  like  general 
.:  jourse  at  the  table;  friends  get  together  in 
:-:;;  and  strangers  are  liable  to  be  left  in  the 
'—A  Reporter  in  lime. 


VERS    DE   SOCIETE    FROM    "  LIFE." 

A  Bas  le   Masque. 
RONDEAU. 
A  bas  le  masque  I    Oh,  tell  me  why 
Your  charms  are  hidden  from  the  eye! 
I  guess  the  charms  you  will  not  show- 
I  see  but  two,  yet  still  I  know 
That  those  I  see  still  more  imply. 

Those  saintly  fingers  can  not  He; 
Your  form  gives  promise — by  and  by — 
Of  loveliness;  if  that  be  so 
A  bas  le  masque. 

The  time  to  doff  disguise  is  nigh; 
Let  us  advance  it,  you  and  I. 

The  crowd  goes  needless  to  and  fro; 

The  boon  of  just  one  peep  bestow! 
Consent  is  meant  by  no  reply — 
A  bas  le  masque  ! 


Boccherini's  Minuet. 

The  summer  garden  fades  away, 
And  dreamily  I  close  my  eyes, 
While  softly  as  the  fountains  play, 
Beneath  the  stT-bewildered  skies 
Of  Italy,  I  hear  the  flow 
Of  rhythmic  music  sweet  and  low. 

From  dim  Verona's  gardens  old 

There  comes  the  breath  of  deep  perfume, 
And  cavaliers  in  lace  and  gold 

Move  lightly  through  the  gilded  room, 
And  to  the  stately  measures  beat 
The  dainty  touch  of  satined  feet. 

Behind  the  mask  with  Romeo 

I  watch  a  form  in  robes  of  white, 
And  see  the  soft  and  slumb'rous  glow 
Of  eyes  divinely,  darkly  bright. 
(Hush!     In  the  house  ofCapulet 
Breathe  not  the  name  of  Juliet! ) 

The  vision  fades  into  the  gloom, 
And  lo!  instead  I  faintly  trace, 
Far  off  in  a  Parisian  room, 
A  calmly  beautiful  dead  face — 
And  over  Juliet,  lying  there, 
The  music  sobs  into  a  prayer. 

No  more  the  balcony  will  know 

Her  whispered  passion  and  the  pain; 
And  in  the  orange  groves  below 
Will  Romeo  wait,  alas!  in  vain. 
Ah,  list!  and  hear  the  music  sigh, 
How  sad  it  is  that  love  must  die! 
#  *  *  #  # 

The  storm  of  plaudits,  wave  on  wave, 

Brings  back  my  wandering  soul  to  me, 
With  one  last  glimpse,  a  grassy  grave 
Beyond  the  sullen  English  sea, 
Where  Juliet  dreams  of  Montague, 
Beneath  the  roses  and  the  dew! 

—E.J.McPhelim. 

At  the  Confessional. 
RONDEAUX. 
I. 
In  priestly  guise  he  sat  to  hear 
Confession's,  he  whose  lips  austere 
Once  laughed  below  along  mustache, 
What  time  he  swung  a  sabretache 
And  swaggered  as  a  cavalier. 

He  donned  this  garb  once  when  his  ear 
Heard,  at  a  masked  ball,  troth-plight  clear. 
'Twas  one  who  marked  the  soldier's  sash 
In  priestly  guise. 

Later  his  sword  upon  love's  bier 
He  laid;  left  all  life  held  most  dear. 

Curbing  his  froward  blood's  hot  dash. 

Till,  mortified  by  fast  and  lash. 
What  carnal  onslaughts  need  he  fear 
In  priest'y  guise? 

II. 

There,  to  the  stall,  one  eve  she  came, 

A  lady  free  of  outward  blame; 

Heart-heavy,  heart-sore,  none  the  less, 
For  all  her  rustling,  silken  dress 

And  diamonds  in  the  dusk  aflame! 

He  heard  that  voice  absolvement  claim, 
Whose  tones  of  old — dear  Lord,  the  same ! — 
Made,  at  the  opera,  gallants  press 
There  to  the  stall. 

He  heard  her  whisper  but  one  name — 
He,  whose  strong  love  years  failed  to  tame. 
Vain  had  been  all  his  strife  and  stress! 
He  strangled  as  he  strove  to  bless, 
Feeling  how  sure  was  fate's  last  aim 
There  to  the  stall! 

—John  Moron. 

Ballade. 
She  came,  and  the  roses  that  lay  on  her  breast 
Were  ruddy  and  rich,  and  sweet  at  the  core, 
As  they  rose  and  fell  in  a  tangled  nest 

Of  the  lace  on  the  Paris  gown  she  wore. 
And  the  gleam  of  its  satin  curled   white  on   the 
floor 
Through  the  Court   Quadrille,  and  a  fragrance 
blew 
From  a  fan  that  a  broidered  legend  bore — 
"L'a/nour  fait  beaucoup — mais  I* argent  fait  tout.' 

And  lightly  a  tremulous  pink  caressed. 

The  clear,  pale  curve  of  her  cheek,  as  o'er 
The  rhythmic  throb  of  the  music  zest 

Crept  the  tones  of  an  earnest  voice  and  swore 
A  love  that  was  life  to  her  life — and  more — 

While  the  fan  still  fluttered  its  gay  frou-frou 
And  flaunted  its  warning  of  gold-wrought  lore — 
"L'amourfait  beaucoup — mais  V  argent  fait  tout." 

Ah!  then  was  Miladi  called  to  her  test! 

And  she  who  had  broken  hearts  by  the  score, 
Drooped  lower  the  dusk  of  her  lashes,  lest 

Her  eyes  should  betray  the  passion  that  tore 
Through  her  turbulent  thoughts— jet,  as  before, 

She  Taughed,  till  love  was  despair,  as  she  flew 
Her  fan,  with  its  cynical  creed  of  yore — 
'" L  'am our  fait  beaucoup — mais  P  argent  fait  tout  " 

ENVOI. 
What,  though  Miladi  may  sometimes  deplore 

Her  mauvais  quart  d'heure  with  a  pretty  mouel 
Is  she  not  the  Duchess  of  Saint-Dinore? 
"V amour  fait  beaucoup — mais  I 'argent  fait  tout ," 
—M.  E.  W, 


fir  •■  wS 

GIANT 

SUE 

P0W1ER 

FOR  SALE  BY 

C.  3.  HiVLET  &  CO.,  Sntter  St., 

Who  are  also  introducing  as  a  specialty 

HAWLEY'S  NEW  BLEND  TEA. 

If  you  want  a  Tea  that  is  pure,  wholesome,  and  deli- 
cious, ask  for  it  at  the  nearest  drug  store  in  the  city.  Sold 
at  $i,  75  cents,  and  50  cents  per  pound,  in  i-pound  and 
J^ -pound  packages. 

ANALYSIS. 
C.  J.  HAWLEV  &  CO.— Gentlemen:    I   have   care- 
fully examined   the   New  Blend  Tea,  and  found  it  to  be 
pure,  unadulterated,  and  uncolored. 

Yours  respectfully,  THOS.  PRICE,  M.  D. 

Aslt  your  Druggist  for 

HARTLEY'S    WEW    BLK.\D    TEA. 


An  Old  Soldier's 

EXPERIENCE. 

"  Calyert,  Texas, 

May  3, 1882. 
"  I  wish,  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
valuable  qualities  of 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

as  a  cough  remedy. 

"  While  with  Churchill's  army,  just  hefore 
the  battle  of  Vicksburg,  I  contracted  a  se- 
vere cold,  which  terminated  in  a  dangerous 
cough.  I  found  no  relief  till  on.  our  march 
we  came  to  a  country  store,  where,  on  asking 
for  some  remedy,  I  was  urged  to  try  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral. 

"I  did  so,  and  was  rapidly  cured.  Since 
then  I  have  kept  the  Pectoral  constantly  by 
me,  for  family  use,  and  I  have  found  it  to  be 
an  invaluable  remedy  for  throat  and  lung 
diseases.  J.  W.  Whitley." 

Thousands  of  testimonials  certify  to  the 
prompt  cure  of  all  bronchial  and  lung 
affections,  by  the  use  of  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral.  Being  very  palatable,  the  young- 
est children  take  it  readily. 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.J.C.Ayer&Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST- 

NATURAL  APERIENT 


Sure,        .      „ 
dndGentle? 


FOB  SALE  BY 

A.  F.  EVANS  &  GO. 

523  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


|5HBUSINEt,^ 
COLLEGE. 
J  No.  24  Post  Street, 

BAS  FT1ANCIBCO,  OAI* 

Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute. 


JOIIt  TA1XOR  &  CO. 

118  and  iao  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS, 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.     Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  re- 
vive free  a  costly  box  of 
In.. h  will  help  all,  of  eith 
to  more  money  right  away  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
Fortunes  await  the  workers  absolutely  sure.  At  once  ad- 
dress TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


AW  le  I   §  m      ceive   free  a  costly   box  of  goods 
JL     lll&dJU     which  will  help  all,  of  either  sex, 


GRAN  U  LA 

An  incomparable  Food  for  Invalids  and  Children; 

oldest  and  best  health  food  known;  delicious  as  a  diet; 
grocers  and  druggists  sell  it.     Manufactured  by 

OUR  HOME  UKANILA  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Wholesale  Agents :  HICKOX  &  CO.,  San  Francisco, 
Gu.i  WATSON,  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Or.;  H. 
I«VNI,  Lot  Angeloi,  Cal. 


NOW  READYcigarette 

"  CLOT11  OF  COLD," 

(straight  Mesh.) 
SWEET,    DELICATE,    AND    MILD!! 

This  Cigarette  is  made  from  the  finest  and  most  costly 
leaf  from  that  region  of  Virginia  particularly  adapted  for 
growing  tobacco  for  Cigarettes.  Our  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  enables  us  to  secure  the  most  .cuital  le  kinds 
of  tobacco  and  thus  present  this  superior  article,  with  the 
full  assurance  THAT  ITS  EQUAL  HAS  NEVER  BE- 
FORE BEEN  OFFERED.  A  higher  grade  Cigarette 
can  not  be  produced.  We  call  particular  intention  to  the 
superior  quality  of  our  old  brands  of  Cigarettes.  They 
can  not  be  surpassed. 

Twelve  First  Prize  Medals. 
Peerless  Tobacco  Works. 

WJ1.  S.  KIMBALL  A  CO. 


4-11    413  &   415     SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


ANTI-FAT. 


Tlie  Greatest  Discovery   of  tlie  Age  by  an 

English  lady,  who  has,  by  close  study  and  practice,  found 
a  remedy  whereby  people  of  either  sex  can  be  reduced  in 
flesh  at  the  rate  of  five  to  seven  pounds  a  month  without 
injury  to  health  or  looks,  the  skin  on  body  and  face  retain- 
ing its  smooth  appearance.  This  treatment  strengthens 
the  nerves  and  muscles,  destroying  only  the  fat,  which  is 
simply  a  watery  fluid  in  the  tissues,  producing  gout,  rheu- 
matism, incipient  paralysis,  apoplexy,  and  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  heart.  Address  ANTI-FAT,  office  box  1925, 
city. 


In  tlie  Superior  Court,  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 

In  the  matter  of  E.  Detrick.  and  J.  H.  Nicholson  as 
copartners,  composing  the  firm  of  E.  Detrick  &  Co.,  and 
E.  Detrick  individually,  insolvent  debtors. 

J.  H.  Nicholson,  having  filed  in  this  Court  his  petition, 
schedule,  and  inventory  in  insolvency,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  he  is  an  insolvent  debtor,  the  said  J.  H.  Nichol- 
son is  hereby  declared  to  be  insolvent.  The  Sheriff  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  is  hereby  directed  to 
take  possession  of  all  the  estate,  real  and  personal,  of  the 
said  J.  H.  Nicholson,  debtor,  except  such  as  maybe  by 
law  exempt  from  execution,  and  all  of  his  deeds,  vouch- 
ers, books  of  account,  and  papers,  and  to  keep  the  same 
safely  until  the  appointment  of  an  assignee  of  his  estate. 
All  persons  are  forbidden  to  pay  any  debts  to  the  said  in- 
solvent, or  to  deliver  any  property  belonging  to  him,  or  to 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  or  association  for  his  use. 
The  said  debtor  is  hereby  forbidden  to  transfer  or  deliver 
any  property,  until  the  further  order  of  this  Court,  except 
as  herein  ordered. 

It  is  further  ordered,  that  all  the  creditors  of  said 
debtor  be  and  appear  before  the  Honorable  F.  M.  Clough, 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  in  open  Court,  at  the  Court-room  of  said 
Court,  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  on  the 
28th  day  of  April,  1884,  at  ten  o'clock  A.  M,  of  that  day, 
to  prove  their  debts,  and  choose  one  or  more  assignees  of 
the  estate  of  said  debtor. 

It  is  further  ordered,  that  the  order  be  published  in  the 
Argonaut*  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation,  published 
in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  as  often  as  the 
said  paper  is  published  before  the  said  day  set  for  the 
meeting  of  creditors. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  in  the  meantime  all  pro- 
ceedings against  the  said  insolvent  be  stayed. 

Dated  March  26,  1884. 

T.  H.  REARDEN,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court. 

Attest:  William  T.  Sesnon,  Clerk. 

By  Edward  Myers,  Deputy  Clerk. 


CALIFORNIA   MLNING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.     Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  14th  day  of  March,  1884,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  11)  of  Twenty  (20c)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  U.  S.  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  th»  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery  Street,  San   Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Monday,  the  twenty-first  (21st)  day  of  April, 
1884,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold 
on  Saturday,  the  seventeenth  day  of  May,  1884,  to  pay 
the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  costs  of  adver- 
tising and  expenses  of  sale. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CONSOLIDATED    VIRGINIA  MINING   CO. 

Location  and  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District, 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  held  on  the  t2th  day  of  March,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  20)  of  Twenty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  United  States  gold  «.oin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  26,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Wednesday,  the  sixteenth  (16th)  day  of  April, 
1884,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold 
on  Saturday,  the  tenth  (tothtday  of  May,  1884,  to  pay  the 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising 
and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
A.  W.  HAVENS,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  26,  Nevada-Block,  No.  109  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ^^ 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.       Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FUNERAL   DIRECTORS, 

IIS  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 

Church.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 
J.   R.  COWEH.  D.  H.  SCHUYLER.  J.     W.   POR    BR. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

MARBLE  MANTELS,    made   of  OXVX,  «*>L- 
IIUHI,  ITALIAN,  and  STATUARY  MAR- 
BLES.   Monuments  and  lleadsloues. 
W.  II.  XrtllBJIII  K, 
827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  S.  F, 
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PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE. 

The  Argonaut  is  published  every  Saturday,  at  No. 
2ij  Dupont  Street,  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company.  » 

Subscription,  $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  -$2.25; 
three  months,  $r.$o;  payable  in  advance — post- 
age prepaid.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  $4.50  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample 
copies,  free.    Single  copies,  10  cents. 

News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied 
by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  Post  St., 
above  Dupont,  to  whom  all  orders  from  the  trade 
should  be  addressed. 

Persons  mailing  single  copies  of  the  Argonaut 
must  affix  a  two-cent  stamp. 

Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed  should 
give  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses. 

The  American  News  Company,  New  York,  are 
Agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut 
may  be  ordered  from  any  News  Dealer  in  the 
United  States  or  Europe. 

Address  all  communications  to  "  The  Argonaut, 
No.  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco." 

A.  P.  STANTON.  Business  Manager. 


C,  P.  R.  R. 


Time  Schedule,  Friday,  February   15,  1884. 


TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT, 
SAN"  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


'9.30  A.M, 
4.00  P.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

3.00   P.M, 

4.30  P.M 

8.00  A.M 
•4.30   P.M. 

8.00  A.M. 

3.00  P.M 

4.00  P.M. 

4.3O   P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
*4.0O    P.M. 

7.30    A.M. 

4.30    P.M. 

4-CO    P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
*5-00  P.M, 
•9.30    A.M, 

4.OO    P.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

4.OO   P.M. 

4.3O    P.M, 

7.30  A.M, 
XO.OO    A.M. 

3.OO  P.M. 
"5.OO    P.M, 

3.OO   P.M, 

5.30    P.M. 

S.OO  A.M, 

8.00    A.M, 

8.00   A.M, 

7.30  A.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

3.OO    P.M. 

4.30  P.M. 
*4-00    P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
JlO.OO    A.M. 

3.OO   P. 51. 

8.00   A.M, 

9.0°   A.M, 

3.OO  P.M, 
•4.30    P.M, 


4.30    P.M. 


DESTINATION. 


.Antiochand  Martinez.. 
.Benicia.   


.  Calistoga  and  Napa. . 
.  Colfax 


I  Deming,  EI  Paso  )  Express. . . 
I  and  Ease J  Emigrant  . 

IGalt  and  I  via  Livermore 
Stockton  J  via  Martinez 

. lone 

.  Knight's  Landing 

.Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  Livermore  and  Pleasan  ton 


1    Merced,  Madera,    1    

(  Fresno,  and  Tulare  )   

.  Marys ville  and  Chico 

{Mojave,  Needles,  I  Express... 
and  East J  Emigrant . 

.  Niles  and  Hay  wards 


I  Ogden  and  I  Express 

(East )  Emigrant 

I  Red  Bluff     I  via  Marysville. 
I  and  Tehama  I  via  Woodland. . 

.  Redding 

.Sacramento,  via  Livermore... 
"  via  Benicia 


via  rienicia... 


via  Benicia... 
.  Sacramento  River  Steamers. . . 
-San  Jose 


.Vallejo  . 


.  Virginia  City . . 
.Woodland 


•12.40  P.M. 

9.10  A.M. 

6.40  P.M. 

8.40  P.M. 
IO.IO  A.M. 
*IO.IO   A.M. 

6.40   P.M. 

5.4O    P.M. 

8.40  P.M. 

9-IO  A.M. 

7-IO   A. 31. 

5.40  P.M. 
*I2.40   P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 
IO.IO    A.M. 

g.IO    P.M. 

5.4O  P.M. 
'8.40   A.M. 

*iz-40  P.M. 

9.IO  A.M. 

5.4O  P.M. 

9.IO  A.M. 

7-IO  A.M. 

5.4O  P.  SI. 

-     3.4O  P.M. 

9.4O  A.M. 

■3.40  A.M. 

8.40  P.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 

5.4O  P.M. 

6.4O  P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

6.4O  P.M. 

8.4O  P.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 

*6.00  A.M. 

*3-40  p.m. 

4-3.40  P.M. 
9.40  A.M. 
6.40  P.M. 
'12.40  P.M. 
8.4O   P.M. 

9.IO  A.M. 

8.4O  P.M. 

6.4O  P.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  4.30  p.  u.  can  meet  Pa- 
cific Express  from  Ogden  at  Benicia;  and  that  leaving  at 
8.00  a.  m.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  the  Needles  and 
El  Paso  at  Oakland  Pier. 

•Sundays  excepted.  (Sundays  only. 


LO<At  FEBBT  TRAINS  (via  Oakland  Pier). 

FROM  SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

To    EAST  OAKLAND  — *6.oo,  *6.3o,   7.00,   7.30,  8.00, 

8.30,  9.00,  g.30,  to.co,  ic.30,  11.00,  11.30,    12.00,    12.30, 

I.OO,    I.30,    2.00,     2. 3G,     3.OO,    3.3O,    4.OO,     4-30,    5.OO,   5.30, 
6.OO,   6.3O,    7.OO,    S.OO,    g.CO,    IO.OO,     II.OO,   *I2.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  "6.30,  •7.00,  *7.5o,  •S.oo, 
•8.30,  *3-30,  •4. 00,  *4-30,  *5-oo,  "5.30,  *6.oo,  *6-30,  9.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *o.3Q  a.  M-,  6.30, 
Jii-oo,  *i2.oo  p.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA — '6.00,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7-3o,  8.00,  *5-3o, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  £10.30,  ii.oo,  £11.30,  12.00,  $12.30,  1.00, 
fi-30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5-30,  6.00,  6.30, 
7.00,  8.00,   9.00,    IQ. CO,    II. CO,  *I2.CO. 

To  BERKELEY"— *6.oo,  *6-30,  7.00,  "7.30,  8.00,  *8-3o, 
9.00,  $9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  {11.30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,   5.00,  3-30,    6.00,  6.30,    7.00,  S.oo,  9.00, 

IO.OO,    II.OO,   *I2.00. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  tS.oo, 

•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,    11.00,    "-:..:,    2.00,    3.00,    4.00,  *4-30, 

5.00,  *5.30,  6.00,  ^6.30,  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From    FRUIT   VALE— *6.23,   •6.53,  *7.23,  *7-33,  *3.23, 

*8-53.    *9-23.  *io.2i,   "4-23.   *4-53>    *5-=3>   *5-53.   *6-=3> 

•6.53,  7-25.  9-50- 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda) — *5-i5,  *5-45.   +6-45. 

te'"5i  *3-i5- 
From  EAST    OAKLAND — *5.3o,  *6.oo,   6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

8.00,  8.30,   9.00,  9.30,    10.00,    10.30,    11.00,  11-30,  12.00, 

12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 

5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 
From    BROADWAY,   Oakland— *5 -37.   *6-°7.   6-37.   7-°7. 

7-37>  8.07,   8.37,   9.07,   9.37,    10.07,    to-37.    «-°7.    "-37» 

12.07,  12-37.  *-°7«  i-37.  2-°7t  2.37,  3.07,  3.37,  4.07,  4.37, 

5.07,  5.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7-07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 
From    ALAMEDA — "5. 22,  *5-52,  "6.22,  6.52,  •7.22,  7.52, 

*8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  $10.22,  10.52,  $11.22,  11.52,  $12.22, 

12.52,  $1.22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 

6.22,  6.52;  7.52,  8.52,  9.52,  10.52. 
From  BERKELEY — *5-i5,  *5-45.  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7.i5,  7.45. 

•8.15,   8.45,    $9.15,    9.45,     tio.15,    10.451    t"-*5>    "-45. 

12.45,  i-45.  2-45.  3-45.  4-*5.  4-45.  5-*5.  5-45.  6.15.    6.45, 

7.45.  8.45,  0.45,  10,45. 
From    WEST    BERKELEY— *5. 45,    '6.15,    6.45,    *7-i5. 

7-45.  S.45,    $9.15,    9.45,    10.45,    t*2-45>    t-45.    2-45.  3-45. 

4-45.  *5-*5.  5-45.  *6.i5.  6-45.  *7-*5- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN    FRANCISCO— *7.i5,  9.15,  11.15, 

5-i5- 
From  OAKLAND— *6. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  2. 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


{Sundays  only. 


**  Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  Jew- 
elers, 101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco- 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt. 


Agt. 


iMORPHINE  HABIT 


npsi 

U  H  1  ELS  H79  OR-  H.  H.  KANE,  or  the  DtQulncer 
^m  a  ■  SSP  BsEfl^e,  now  offers  a  Eemedy  whereby 
»Qv  one  can  cart;  himself  qnletlT  and  painlessly.  Forlestlmo 
tuals  and  eodoraemeailafh>m  eminent  medium  on  .Acaddrua 
B*  H.  SASJt,  A.H.,  B.0,,  lSOraitoo  Su,  Sow  I„k  City. 


WIXTER  ARRAXGEMEXT. 

lonimencing   Sunday,   November    11,  1883, 

And  until  further  notice,  passenger  trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend 
Street,  betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows: 


LEAVE 
S.  F. 

DESTINATION. 

ARRIVE 
S.  F. 

t6-5o  A.M. 

8.30   A.M. 
IO.4O   A.M. 
•3.30    P.M. 

..San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and.. 

6.35    A.M. 

•8.IO   A.M. 

9.03    A.M. 

*I0.O2   A.M. 

4.25    P.M. 
*5-IO    P.M. 
6.30    P.M. 

3.36   P.M. 
T4.59    P-M. 

5-55  P-M- 

8.30   A.M. 
IO.4O    A.M. 
•3.30    P.M. 

4.25    P.M. 

. .  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and .  - 
Principal  Way  Stations 

9.03    A.M. 

•l0.02    A.M. 

3.36    P.M. 

5.55    P.M. 

IO.4O   A.M. 
•3.30   P.M. 

..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.. 
Salinas,  and  Monterey... 

•l0.02    A.M. 

5-55  P-M- 

.Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos...  |      5.55  p.m. 


..Watsonville,  Soquel,  Aptos. . 
(Camp  Capitola)  &  Santa  Cruz, 
broad  gauge,  no  change  of  cars 


3.40  a.m.  I  ..Soledad  and  Way  Stations..  |      5.55  p.m. 


•  Sundays  excepted.       t  Sundays  only  (sportsmen's  train). 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
which  connect  with  8.50  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  Paraiso  and 
Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION    TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday — good  to  return  on  Monday 
— to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $2.50;  to  Gilroy,  $4.00;  to 
Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00,  and  to  principal  points  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  San  Jose!. 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend  Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Division  and  the  East,  see  C-  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


TIME  TABLE. 

Commencing  Monday,  January    31st,  1884, 

and  until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  fol- 
lows: 
For  SAN  RAFAEL   (via   San   Quentin  Ferry)— 1 10. 15, 

•1I.I5  A.  M.,  '4.50,  t5.00  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — ^7.00,  '9.20  A.  M.,  ti2.30,  "3.20, 
•5.30,  T5.30  p.  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry) — *8.oo, 
t3-5o  a.  M.,  *i2.3o,  13.35  p-  M- 

(\1a  Saucelito  Ferry) — t6-4o,  *6-5o,  *g.i5  a.  m.,  T12.00 
M-,  *2.50,  '5.10  p.  M.  *  Week  Days.  t  Sundays. 


For  SAUCELITO  (Week    Days)  —  9.20  a 

3.20,  5.30  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 7.00,  10.00  a.  m.,  12.30,  2.00,  5. 
From   SAUCELITO   (Week   Days)  — 7.45, 
I2.00  M.,  3.50  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 7.45,  11.00  a.m.,  1.05 


1. 15. 


.30  P.  M. 
IO.OO    A. 


vounuaysj — 7-45>  u-oo  a.  m.,  1.05,  3.15,  6.10  P.  M. 
Extra  trip — From  Saucelito,  on  Saturday  at  6.15  p.  M. 


11.15  A.  M.  Daily,  Sudays  excepted  (via  San  Quen- 
tin Fern),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan  Mills  and 
Way  Stations.  iThrough  Train  from  Duncan  Mills  ar- 
rives in  S.  F.  at  1.45  p.  u.) 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days  for  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino  City,  Caspar,  Noyo,  Kibesil- 
lah,  Westport,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY   TO   MONDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday:    Fairfax,   $1;    Camp  Taylor,  J2;    Point 
Reyes,  $2.50;  To  males,  $3.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $4- 


SUNDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
7.00  A.  JI.  from  Saucelito  Ferry,  Excursion  Train  every 

Sunday  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning,  arrives  in  San  Francisco  (via  Saucelito  Ferry) 

6.50  p.  M. 
Fares   for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1;    Camp  Taylor,  $1.75; 
Point  Reyes,  $2. 

DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.     Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  4°S   CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


OThe  Buyers'  Guide  is  is- 
sued March,  and  Sept.,  each 
year:  216  pages,  Six  11? 
inches,  -with  over  3,300 
illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gives  whole-  - 
sale  prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods 
for  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing yon  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluable  books  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  map 
kets  of  the  world.  We  will  mail  a  copy 
Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage— -7  cents.  Let  us  hear  from  yon. 
Respectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO- 

28?  &  289  Wabash  ATenne.  Chicseo,  JiL 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

Dealer  in  House,  Steam,  Foundry,  and 

CUMBERLAND    COAL, 

raeusH  coke  and  pig  iron. 
120  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  tOMPAJilt 

FOR  JAPAX   AND  CHIXA 

Leave  Wharf  comer    First   and   Brannan  Streets,  at    IB 
o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA    AND    HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers   for  Shanghai. 

From  San  Fronasco  for 
Steamer  1884.  HONGKONG. 

OCEANIC Saturday,  March  Sth. 

ARABIC Saturday,  April  26th. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  May   27th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R-  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No-  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail: 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 
lily  of  Bio  de  Janeiro March  29 

At  5  o'clock  p.  M.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 
Colima »...  April  1 

At  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  for 
MAZATLAN,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPERICO,  SAN 
JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA,  ACAJUTLA,  LA  LIBER- 
TAD,  and  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

Tickets  to  and  from  Europe  by  any  line  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  rates  ;  also  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports. 

For  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY, 
Zealantlia April  11 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the-  English  mails. 
Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  YICfORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.  M-,  on  March  3d,  nth,  19th,  and  27th,  and  ever)' 
eighth  day  thereafter.  The  first  steamer  of  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAYIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAYEN- 
TURA,  HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  day — a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  AR'CATA,  and  H00KT0N,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  5  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,    General   Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.       N.  W.  SFAULDING.      J.  PATTERSON. 


L    SAW  MANUFACTURING   d 


17  and  19  FREMONT   STREET,  SAX    FRANCISCO. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOK     GARr>E\S.    HILLS,     MI>ES,     A5D     FIR! 
DEP4RTJLEXT8, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

CFTTA     PEROHA     AJTD     RTBBEB 

HASlTACri  RD(G   COJLPAXT. 


Carbolfzed  Rubber  Hose,  Standard,  (Malte.e 
Cross.)  Robber  Qo.p,  Kxtra  *'A"  Robber  Hose, 
Robber  Ho*e,  (Competition,)  Sortloo  Hose, 
<team  Hose.  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire-En^lne 
Hose.  Carbolized  "  Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 

VALVES,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 


FACTORY  ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER. 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,  Lessee. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  blocfe 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and 
Earthquake-nroof.  It  has  Five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The 
ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  cen- 
tral court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light, 
its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies, 
Its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropica]  plants,  is 
a  feature  nltherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels,  tiuests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant Is  the  Finest  in  the  city. 


THE     NEVADA     BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up   Capital $3,000,000  in  Gold. 

DIRECTORS. 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President  ; 
James  G.  Fair,         James  L.  Flood,         John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lim'd. 


THE   BANK.  OF  CAXIFOKMA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000 

Willi aji  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— \ew  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California;  Boston,  Tremont  National 
Bank;  Chicago,  Vnion  National  Bank;  St. 
I.uu is.  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  London,  >. 
31.  Bothschild  A  Sons;  China,  Japan  India, 
and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  ail  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
tonus  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghai,  Yokohama. 


The  ASGLO-CaXJTOKSIAN  BASK 

LIMITED, 
N.  E.  corner  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets- 
London  Office,  3  Angel  Court.     New  York  Agents,  J.  W. 
Seligman  &  Co.,  zi  Broad  Street. 

Authorized  Capital  Stock $6,000,000 

Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections 
buy  and  sell   Exchange  and  Bullion,   loan   Money, 
issue  Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 
FRED  F.  LOW,         »  ,. 
ION.  STEINHART,  j  *lan*&t*s- 
P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Cashier. 


CHARLES  CROCKER.      \VM.  H.  CROCKER.      R.  C.  W0OLW0RTH. 

CROCKER,  WOOLWORTH  &  CO. 

BANKERS, 

333  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  carry  on  a  gen- 
eral Banking  business. 
Correspondents  in  the  DiincipaJ  cities  of  the  Eastern  States 
and  in  Europe. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1730. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  _     ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  corner  California  and 
Montgomery  Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


COMMERCIAL,     INSURANCE    CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

I  IKE    AND    3IAKISE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


C.  J.   HCTCBINSON. 


H.   K.   MANN. 


HiTCHI\SO\     &    MAXX, 

ENSrBANCE  AGENCY. 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


HOME  MtTCAL  I\SURAXCE  CO. 

>"o.  316  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  up  in  Gold) $300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  1,1884 759,475  13 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

So.  310  SASSOME  STREET, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


JOHN   GASH. 


JOHN   J.   NEWSOM. 


XEWSOJI   &  GASH, 

ARCHITECTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Buildings, 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchi:^  v 

between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  Sz:. 
foraia.     Taice  elevator* 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


It  was  evident  from  the  moment  Adelina  Patti 
set  her  slender,  bicn-chaussis,  pigeon-toed,  pretty 
little  feet  on  the  stage  on  Saturday  night,  that 
she  meant  to  sing  up  to  her  reputation.  There 
was  an  unusual  sparkle  in  her  eye,  an  unusual  ex- 
hilaration in  her  spirits.  The  time  for  her  to  re- 
deem her  la.urels  had  come,  and  she  was  great 
enough  to  recognize  it. 

The  dismay  of  the  conventional  Patti-ites  over 
her  Violet t a  and  Leonora  had  been  unmistakable, 
but  they  had  stood  by  their  colors  bravely,  and  it 
was  only  when  moved  to  anger  in  discussion  that 
they  arose  and  smote  San  Francisco  with  the 
charge  of  provincialism.  This  is  a  charge  not 
often  urged  against  San  Francisco  by  any  but  the 
Simon  Pure  Californian.  Let  him  or  her  go 
abroad  for  a  few  weeks  or  months,  and  shop  on 
Broadway  or  the  Boulevards  with  some  other 
Califomians,  and  he  or  she  is  prone  to  return  with 
a  magnificent  disdain  for  San  Francisco's  pro- 
vincialism. It  is  not  offensive  because  it  is  so 
thoroughly  amusing.  The  citizen  of  the  world, 
on  the  contrary,  is  always  sure  to  find  in  San 
Francisco  a  cosmopolitan  and  metropolitan  fla- 
vor amazing  to  him. 

Adelina  Patti  is  perhaps  more  thoroughly  a  cit- 
izen of  the  world  than  any  one  in  the  world. 
Born  in  Spain,  of  Italian  parentage,  bred  in 
America,  adopted  by  France,  and  choosing  at 
last  to  set  the  rooftree  of  her  home  under  shelter 
of  the  flag  of  England,  she  is,  indeed,  a  woman 
without  a  country,  and  a  citizen  of  the  world. 
Accustomed  for  twenty  years  to  familiar  associa- 
tion with  people  of  all  classes,  from  emperors  and 
empresses  down  to  toadies,  she  is  indeed,  in  its 
fullest  sense,  a  woman  of  the  world.  Could  such 
a  woman  thrice  mistake  the  temper  and  pulse  of 
an  audience,  and  that  the  best  operatic  audience 
in  America?  New  Orleans,  "  the  Great  South 
Gate,"  as  George  Cable  so  appropriately  calls  it, 
once  bore  that  distinction.  But  the  gayety  of 
the  creole  city  has  long  been  a  tradition  of  the 
past,  and  even  the  wonders  of  the  Mardi  Gras  fail 
to  buoy  it  up  again. 

New  York  is  notoriously  indifferent  musically, 
opera  there  being  a  mere  social  display.  Boston 
is  entirely  given  up  to  the  severe  classics,  and  the 
other  large  cities  are  all  severely  commercial. 
Cincinnati,  which  claims  to  be  the  musical  centre 
of  America,  is  not  intrinsically  musical  at  all. 
The  College  of  Music  is  presided  over  by  George 
Ward  Nichols,  a  man  who  doesn't  know  a  sharp 
from  a  flat,  or  a  cadenza  from  a  plain  scale.  His 
sole  idea  of  music  is  a  gigantic  festival  of  it  at 
cheap  prices. 

In  San  Francisco  they  flee  chamber  music  as 
Tam  Q'Shanter  fled  the  de'il,  but  they  are  pas- 
sionately fond  of  opera.  This  has  always  been  a 
characteristic  of  the  San  Francisco  people.  The 
pioneers  tell  us  that  in  the  early  days  a  good 
opera  company  was  almost  a  fixture  here. 

It  has  not  yet  come  to  pass  that  we  can  stroll, 
as  the  Italians  do,  into  their  summer  theatres, 
and,  for  a  lew  cents,  hear  the  best  works  of  the 
great  composers  done  in  really  good  style.  Yet 
the  opera  we  have  always  with  us  in  some  form. 
At  the  Tivoli  one  can  hear  an  opera  any  night 
for  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents,  and  it  is  a  good 
twenty-five  or  fifty  cents'  worth.  We  welcomed 
Emma  Abbott  with  open  arms  at  a  dollar  and  a 
half,  and  they  certainly  gave  us  a  good  dollar  and 
a  halfs  worth. 

When  Gerster  and  Patti  came  with  really  grand 
opera,  the  town  rushed  in  a  body  to  hear  them, 
and  no  one  stayed  to  count  the  cost,  nor  regretted 
the  money  after  it  was  spent.  In  fact,  people 
look  upon  the  regular  season  prices  as  being  quite 
small.  The  Mapleson  company  have  had  a  dis- 
astrous season  in  New  York — a  more  disastrous 
one  in  crossing  the  continent.  Their  enormous 
success  in  San  Francisco  has  caused  the  hair  of 
even  that  veteran  of  self-possession.  Colonel 
Mapleson,  to  stand  on  end  with  amazement.  It 
is  said  that  Adelina  Patti  never  sang  to  such  a 
moneyed  house  in  her  life  as  on  the  night  of  "  La 
Traviata."  It  is  estimated  that  the  people  paid 
sixty  thousand  dollars  to  get  in — this,  of  course, 
at  speculators'  prices.  Patti  realized  the  excite- 
ment in  the  air,  but  failed  to  estimate  the  musical 
appreciation.  In  "  II  Trovatore  n  it  was  borne  in 
upon  her,  and  by  Saturday  night  she  knew  what 
lay  before  her.  In  the  light  of  her  Annetta,  her 
Violetta  and  Leonora  were  impertinences,  but 
m".?  is  too  great  an  artist  not  to  have  apologized 
ly  for  her  mistake,  and  she  did  it  completely, 
rfully,  grandly.     Hundreds  of  people  who 


have  been  hearing  her  all  over  the  wold  declare 
that  she  has  not  sung  as  she  sang  on  last  Satur- 
day night  for  ten  years.  At  last  we  heard  the 
Patti  that  we  have  been  waiting  for  and  dreamed 
ofj  the  Patti  whom  the  nations  have  delighted  to 
honor;  the  petted,  pampered,  luxurious,  self-con- 
fident Patti  who  wouldn't  sing  her  best  till  she 
got  frightened. 

It  is  a  pity  she  did  not  make  her  triumph  in  one 
of  the  grand  roles.  "  Crispino  e  la  Comare  "  is  a 
mere  musical  trifle,  and  an  opera  comique  really 
seems  unworthy  as  the  piece  de  risistaTice  of  a 
great  artist.  But  Patti,  who  is  too  artificial  ever 
to  be  a  great  actress  in  anything,  is  altogether 
over- weighted,  dramatically,  by  tragic  oremotion- 
al  roles.  Even  her  comedy  is  cheap  and  common- 
place. 

Patti  never  allows  her  personality  to  be  ob- 
scured by  her  role.  One  never  remembers  her  as 
Violetta,  or  Leonora,  or  any  of  them.  In  An- 
netta she  was  Patti  on  a  lark,  and  sang  with  a 
daring,  dashing  abandon  which  astonished  those 
who  knew  her  best.  It  was  this  that  carried  the 
waltz — a  pretty,  ringing,  swinging  waltz,  which 
almost  carries  itself,  being  dance-music  even 
when  not  sung  by  a  Patti.  As  a  piece  of  vocali- 
zation, ifrdid  not  compare  with  Gerster's  render- 
ing of  the  De  Beriot  waltz  in  "L'Elisird'Amore," 
nor  with  Patti's  opening  aria  in  "Linda."  This 
most  exquisite  gem  of  singing  was  absolutely 
peerless  in  its  perfection.  Her  notes  in  the  de- 
scending scales  were  like  a  rain  of  pearls  on  a 
many-runged  silver  ladder,  but  it  received  no  such 
acknowledgment  as  the  "II  Bacio  "  waltz.  Nor 
was  her  Linda  accepted  as  Annetta  had  been,  the 
effervescence  of  the  cobbler's  wife  being  gone, 
and  Patti  has  not  the  sympathy  in  her  nature 
which  makes  Linda  a  touching  part. 

It  was  amusing  to  see  the  flutter  in  the  house, 
and  the  domestic  cranks  uprear  their  crests  with 
musical  pride,  as  the  orchestra  struck  up  the  notes 
of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home."  It  is  a  good  old  song. 
The  melody  is  flowing  and  the  sentiment  admi- 
rable. But  there  is  more  buncombe  wasted  on  this 
and  "  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer  "  than  any  two 
songs  ever  born  of  the  brain  of  man.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  great  artists  can  sing  these 
sprigs  better  than  ordinary  people,  and  Patti  and 
Gerster  sang  them  with  beautiful  simplicity. 
They  did  not  affront  the  composers  by  the  em- 
bellishment of  so  much  as  one  note.  Yet  I  heard 
some  one  say  that  she  would  rather  hear  Emma 
Abbott  sing  "The  Last  Ro?ie  of  Summer."  Per- 
haps she  missed  Abbott's  pet  cadenza,  which  she 
liked  to  tack  on  whenever  she  could,  and  into 
which  she  always  interjected  her  little  alleged  trill. 

Ponr  Abbott  never  could  trill.  She  tried  hard 
enough,  poor  girl,  but  she  always  went  into  it 
with  a  gasp  and  came  out  of  it  with  a  shudder, 
and  there  was  a  bad  join  at  both  ends.  As  for 
the  trill  itself,  when  she  got  in  it  was  a  poor 
little  mezzo  voce,  even  sotto  voce  affair,  and  there 
was  an  intent  business  look  of  absorption  on 
Abbott's  face  while  she  was  at  it  that  rather  de- 
tracted from  its  spontaneity,  Gerster  and  Patti 
trill  as  if  they  loved  it.  Patti  made  half  her  rep- 
utation in  "  La  Traviata  "  on  the  long  sustained 
trill  with  which  she  runs  off  the  stage.  Gerster, 
who  has  perhaps  dope  the  most  wonderful  sing- 
ing of  the  engagement  in  "I  Puritani,"as  all  mu- 
sicians admit  who  heard  her,  runs  off  the  stage 
trilling  on  C  sharp  in  alt.  a  most  wonderful  vocal 
feat.  Yet  these  ladies  interject  their  wonderful 
trills  only  where  they  are  written  or  where  the 
composer  plainly  gives  them  an  ad  lib.  The  con- 
tempt for  the  trill  is  on  a  par  with  the  declared 
opinion  of  the  domestic  crank,  that  "  Home, 
Sweet  Home  "  and  * '  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer  " 
are  the  finest  pieces  of  music  ever  written. 

It  is  as  purely  a  part  of  musical  culture  as  de- 
portment and  belle-lettres  are  a  part  of  the  edu- 
cation of  a  gentleman.  The  greatest  virtuosi  in 
any  branch  of  music — the  violin,  the  piano,  the 
human  voice — invest  more  sustained  labor  on  the 
production  of  a  perfect  trill  than  witless  carpers 
can  ever  have  understanding  to  appreciate,  but 
once  secured  it  is  worth  the  trouble.  As  for 
these  royal  ladies  in  the  realm  of  song,  they 
would  no  more  top  a  homespun  ballad  off  with  a 
trill  than  they  would  wear  diamonds  in  the  first 
act  of  "  Linda  di  Chamouni." 

Etelka  Gerster's  Marguerite  is  the  most  ex- 
quisite embodiment  of  a  poet's  ideal  that  was 
ever  transferred  to  the  boards.  It  would  seem 
almost  impossible  to  have  thus  conveyed  in  the 
flesh  this  extraordinary  mingling  of  mysticism 
and  plain  German  fact,  which  is  known  as 
"  Faust,"  and  which  in  the  opera  has  been  wedded 
to  such  wonderful  music  that  it  is  simply  im- 
possible In  digest  it  all  at  one,  or  two,  or  three 
sittings.  It  is  rich — it  is  luxurious  with  music. 
Just  as  your  ear  is  fastened  upon  a  singer,  some 
tricksy  little  phrase  crops  out  in  the  orchestra; 
and  when  you  are  giving  your  whole  attentive 
soul  to  the  orchestra,  a  captivating  burst  of 
melody  enchains  you  to  the  stage.  If  the  march 
had  not  been  ground  out  of  a  thousand  organs, 
drummed  on  a  thousand  pianos,  shouted  out  of  a 
thousand  public  schools,  and  tortured  by  a  thou- 
sand choruses,  it  would  be  the  most  stirring  piece 
of  martial  music  extant.     The  waltz  is  the  most 


sensuous  of  waltzes,  and  the  orchestra  sings  along 
in  an  undercurrent  of  marvelous  melody,  which 
you  feel  all  through  the  opera  without  actually 
identifying  it.  It  is  not  one"  singer's  opera — for 
each  of  them  is  only  part  of  a  consistent  whole. 
Marguerite  is  only  a  vision  in  the  first  act,  and 
little  more  in  the  second.  She  is  a  presence,  but 
voiceless,  at  Valentine's  death,  and  she  has  only 
a  few  interject  ion  al  sentences  in  the  cathedral 
scene.  Thus  she  only  sings  in  two  out  of  six 
scenes.  But  Gerster  is  a  great  dramatic  as  well 
as  lyric  artist;  and  there  is  no  actress  upon  the 
dramatic  stage  who  could  so  fully  grasp  the 
poetical  possibilities  of  a  character  which  is  so 
easily  made  colorless.  By  what  mysterious  power 
does  she  convey  the  innate  purity  and  beauty  of 
Marguerite's  character,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
her  pitiful  defenselessness  against  supernatural 
power?  One  constantly  feels  the  tugging  of  the 
strings  even  with  a  rather  bad  Mephisto  to 
hamper  her,  and  at  the  death  of  Valentine  and  in 
the  cathedral  scene  the  audience  was  awed  al- 
most into  silence,  and  their  applause  sparkled 
in  tears.  When  the  curtain  fell  upon  her  last 
triumphant  note,  she  followed  them  home  more  as 
a  living  presence  stepped  out  of  the  poem  than 
as  a  great  songstress  in  the  role  of  Marguerite. 

Aside  from  the  exquisite  playing  of  the  orches- 
tra, the  remainder  of  the  performance  was  pretty 
bad.  Is  there  any  tenor  living  who  can  sing 
Faust?  If  so,  let  us  hope  Mapleson  will  bring 
him  next  time.  "  Faust  "  is  given  with  steady 
frequency  in  San  Francisco,  but  the  part  of  Faust 
has  never  yet  been  sung  here.  Galassi,  of  course, 
made  a  magnificent  Valentine.  All  that  we  had 
to  be  grateful  for  in  Siebel  was  that  Madame 
Tiozzo  did  not  sing  it.  Madame  Tiozzo  has  a 
voice  like  a  jackdaw.  Bianchi-Florio  has  a  pretty 
refined  face  and  no  voice  at  all.  Signor  Cheru- 
bini's  Mephisto  coming  hard  upon  that  of  Campo- 
bello,  who  copied  his  from  the  two  greatest  bari- 
tones of  the  century,  suffered.  In  any  case  he  did 
not  sing  as  well  as  usual,  and  he  became  positive- 
ly offensive  in  his  too  plain  demands  for  encores. 

The  rest  of  Gerster's  week  has  been  all  repetition. 
"Linda  "  was  withdrawn  after  its  first  announce- 
ment and  given  to  Patti.  It  was  not  deemed  best 
that  Gerster  should  sing  Gilda  in  "  Rigoletto," 
one  of  her  favorite  roles,  and  the  music  of  "  II 
Barbiere "  unaccountably  failed  to  come.  And 
"  L'Elisir  d'Amore  "  was  repeated. 

And  so,  beautiful,  soulful   woman,  who  hast 

stirred  the  waters  of  delight  in  our  breasts,  and 

touched  with  thy  wand  of  song  the  fountain  of 

tears  in  our  hearts,  hail  and  farewell! 

Betsy  B. 
.  ♦  . 

At  the  California  Theatre,  the  engagement  of 
Leavitt's  European  Specialty  Company  ends  with 
this  evening.  Next  Monday  night,  Kiralfy's 
"Excelsior"  combination  opens  at  this  theatre. 
"Excelsior"  is  a  strange  spectacular  piece  in 
which  there  is  much  dancing  and  acting,  but  in 
which  not  a  word  is  spoken.  It  was  known  in 
Paris,  where  it  was  brought  out  at  the  Eden 
Theatre  two  years  ago,  as  a  spectacular  pinto- 
mime.  Last  year  it  made  its  appearance  in  New 
York,  and  was  noticed  at  some  length  by  the 
Argonauts  correspondent.  The  most  important 
feature  is  the  grand  ballet,  which  is  composed  of 
male  and  female  dancers— all  of  them  European 
artists.  The  following  is  the  plot  of  this  curious 
play:  Light,  the  Genius  of  Civilization,  is  found 
in  captivity  to  Darkness  or  Obscurantism,  the 
genius  of  opposition  to  Human  Progress,  who  is 
aided  by  Ignorance,  Superstition,  and  Crime. 
Light  wakes,  breaks  her  chain,  and  defies  Dark- 
ness, and  the  scene  changes  to  a  most  elaborate 
and  beautiful  picture  of  the  Temple  of  Light  and 
Progress.  This  fills  the  entire  stage  with  gradu- 
ated elevations  at  the  back,  and  the  whole  space 
is  filled  with  dancers,  including  a  large  nurnber 
of  children  in  the  highest  part  of  the  picture,  who 
are  dressed  as  winged  cherubs.  Light  stands  be- 
side one  of  the  premiers,  aH  of  whom  are  her 
friends  and  assistants  at  different  stages  of  the 
pantomime.  The  rest  of  the  act  is  filled  by  three 
divisions  of  the  ballet — La  Renomme,  by  the  full 
corps,  La  Civilisation,  by  Miss  Flindt,  and  La 
Renaissance  by  all.  The  figures  are  bewildering- 
ly  intricate.  The  scenery  and  costumes  are  said 
to  be  very*  elaborate.  The  spectacle  is  under  the 
management  of  Imre  and  Bolossy  Kiralfy. 


Suppose  that  earthquake  on  Tuesday  evening 
had  come  about  four  hours  later  than  it  did. 
Suppose  it  had  wiggled  the  Grand  Opera  House 
at  fifteen  minutes  to  nine.  Suppose  that  gigantic 
chandelier  had  began  to  clash  forth  its  alarum. 
Suppose  the  mass  of  humanity  the  house  con- 
tained that  night  had  been  panic-stricken  and 
turned  to  flee.  Now,  what  do  you  suppose  would 
have  hap But  a  truce  to  suppositions. 


On  the  22d  of  February  Jacob  Price,  of  San 
Leandro,  sold  twenty-two  of  his  village  carts. 
Of  these,  one  order  was  for  fifteen.  This  order 
came  from  Honolulu,  and  the  writer  stated  that 
it  was  the  result  of  seeing  an  advertisement  in  the 
Argonaut.  Mr.  Price  was  very  well  satisfied  with 
both  his  stroke  of  business  and  his  advertisement. 


—  A  LARGE  COLLECTION  OF  BEAUTIFUL  EASTER 
Cards  has  just  been  received  by  Snow  &  Co.,  12 
Post  Street,  under  the  Masonic  Temple.  These 
cards  are  of  all  sizes  and  styles,  from  the  large 
studies  of  white  lilies  to  the  dainty  plush  flower- 
cards. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  shortly  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Mapleson  troupe  in  this  city,  Signor 
Lombardelli,  one  of  its  members,  died  of  pneu- 
monia, leaving  his  widow  here,  in  a  strange  city, 
without  relatives  and  in  straitened  circumstances. 
Signors  Galassi  and  Cherubim  at  once  volun- 
teered to  sing  all  his  roles,  on  condition  that  the 
widow  should  receive  his  salary  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season.  To  this  Mr.  Mapleson  consented, 
and  they  have  since  carried  out  their  offer,  by  no 
means  a  trifling  one,  as  it  has  once  involved  Sign- 
or Cherubim's  singing  three  exigent  roles  within 
thirty  hours  (in  "  Favorita,"  "Faust,"  and 
"  Crispino  "J.  The  troupe  further  arranged  a  con- 
cert for  the  benefit  of  Signor  Lombardelli's  widow, 
to  take  place  last  Thursday  afternoon,  Madame 
Gerster  and  other  members  singing.  This  was 
announced,  but  subsequently  abandoned,  for  rea- 
sons into  which  we  will  not  enter.  Madame 
Patti  gave  a  concert  Thursday  evening.  A  sub- 
scription was  then  begun  for  the  relief  of  the  un- 
fortunate widow,  with  the  following  result: 

J.  H.  _Maplesoa $600.00 

Antonio  Galassi 150.00 

Ernesto  Caracdolo 25.00 

Adelina  Patti 150.00 

Ernesto  N'icolini 50.00 

J.  Angelo  and  wife... 100.00 

Madame  Dotti 50.00 

Etelka  Gerster-Gaxdini 1,000.00 

Eugenio  Vicini 20.00 

Luigi  Ardiri 30.00 

Ennco  Chembini 30.00 

Andre  Anton 10.00 

Maria  Bianchi-Fiorio 10.00 

Aristide  Veuturi 10.00 

G.  Franchi. 25.00 

A.  Rinaldini 5.00 

Rosalinda  Sacconi 5.00 

Count  Zacharoff 50.00 

Italian  Consul  Lambertenghi 10.00 

.  .+.  . 

Monday,  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  Gerster 
sang  the  part  of  Amina  in  "La  Sonnambula." 
Tuesday  night  Patti  appeared  in  "Linda  di 
Chamouni."  Wednesday  night  Gerster  played 
the  title  role  in  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor."  Thurs- 
nay  night  Patti,  Dotti,  Galassi,  Nicolini,  and 
other  members  of  the  company,  gave  a  grand  con- 
cert at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion.  Last  night  Gers- 
ter appeared  for  the  last  time.  The  opera  was  to 
have  been  "  II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,"  but  as  the 
music  failed  to  arrive  in  time  for  that  opera, 
"L'Elisird'Amore"  was  repeated.  Thisafternoon 
Patti  will  bid  farewell  to  the  San  Francisco  pub- 
lic as  Annetta,  in  "  Crispino  e  la  Comare." 


"  Her  Sacrifice  "  ended  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre 
Wednesday  night.  Miss  Sara  Jewett  is  ill,  and 
has  relinquished  her  engagement.  "  Claire  and 
the  Forge-master "  will  be  produced  Monday 
night,  with  Miss  Louise  Pomeroy  in  the  lead- 
ing role.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Knight  will 
open  in  Bronson  Howard's  play,  "Baron  Ru- 
dolf," at  this  theatre  on  April  14th. 


Invitations  are  out  for  the  third  anniversary 
entertainment  of  the  California  Dramatic  Club, 
at  Piatt's  Hall,  next  Tuesday  evening.  "Fran- 
cesca  da  Rimini  "  is  the  play,  and  Master  R.  L. 
Levy  and  Miss  Ida  Aubrey  will  fill  the  leading 
parts. 

"  The  Wages  of  Sin  "  will  follow  "  A  Hoop  of 
Gold  "  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre. 


Prang's  Easter  Cards, 

Delayed  by  washouts,  have  arrived,  and  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  dealers. 


A   Fashionable  Modiste. 

Her  Handsomely  Fitted-ap  Rooms  at   121  Post    St. 

The  many  friends  and  customers  of  the  well- 
known  modiste,  Mrs.  K.  A.  Deering,  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  she  has  recently  moved  into 
the  new  building,  121  Post  Street,  over  O'Con- 
nor, Moffatt  &  Co.'s  immense  dry  goods  store. 
Mrs.  Deering  has  long  been  identified  with  San 
Francisco,  and  her  customers  may  be  reckoned 
by  the  score,  all  of  whom  can  testify  to  the  excel- 
lent work  done  under  her  personal  supervision. 
Her  work  is  finished  off  in  the  most  approved 
style,  and  her  fitting  is  absolutely  perfect,  as  she 
has  a  most  superior  htter  from  one  of  the  leading 
houses  of  Paris.  In  her  new  rooms,  which  are 
beautifully  arranged,  she  has  greater  accommo- 
dations and  more  sewing-women  employed.  Mrs. 
Deering  still  continues  her  commission  business 
on  the  same  terms  as  formerly;  that  is,  all  orders 
under  ten  dollars,  fifty  cents  to  purchasers,  and 
any  sum  over  that  free  of  charge.  Mrs.  Deering 
does  not  confine  herself  to  dress  goods  in  the  com- 
mission business,  but  purchases  furniture,  car- 
pets, or  anything  a  buyer  may  require,  her  facili- 
ties being  greatly  impioved  by  her  recent  removal. 


Root  Beer. 

A  strictly  non-alcoholic  family  beverage,  at  once 
delicious  to  the  taste  and  beneficial  to  the  system. 
The  youngest  child  or  the  feeblest  invalid  can 
drink  it  with  advantage.  Put  up  in  pint  and 
quart  champagne  bottles,  with  patent  stoppers,  at 
seventy  cents  and  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per 
dozen.  All  orders  promptly  filled.  H.  L.  St. 
John  &  Co.,  14  Hayes  Street. 


—  The  Metropolitan  Hall  is  the  finest 
auditorium  on  the  coast  for  entertainments,  lect- 
ures, and  concerts.  Its  magnificent  organ  renders 
it  especially  fitted  for  Easter  celebrations  and 
festivals. 


—  A  Visiting  Governess,  having  a  class  in 
the  morning,  would  like  pupils  for  the  afternoon. 
References  given.    Address  Miss  R  ,  this  office., 


, 
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THE  GHOST   STORY. 

Specimen  of  Japanese  humorous  art,  by  T.  Yata,  artist  for  Ichi  Ban. 

Ichi  Ban  is  a  Free  Exhibition  of  the  Art  and  Manufactures  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  to 

which  all  are  welcome.  - 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  collection  of  Japanese  Goods  in  the  world. 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  most  attractive  store  in  America. 

These  facts  are  indisputable. 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.D.S.,  126  Kearny  St.  (Thur- 
low  Block).    Laughing  gas.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


-  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


—  For  the  cure  of  female  disorders  and 
irregularities,  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  has  no  equal. 


—  To  promote  digestion,  and  for  use 
after  the  midday  meal,  Ayer's  Cathartic  Pills 
have  no  equal. 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist.  S50  Mar- 
ket,  cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).  Officehours, 
9105. 

.  ■»  ■ 

—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photo- 
graphic Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  sts. 


ATTEXTIOX,   RAXCH   OTVXERS. 


A  thoroughly  instructed  FARMER,  having  managed  a 
large  estate  and  made  his  agricultural  studies  in  Europe, 
wishes  a  situation  as  Superintendent  of  a  first-class  farm. 
Dairy  matters  a  specialty.     Highest  references  offered. 

Address  L.  K.,  42  Xevada  Block,  San  Francisco 


$10  REWARD 

To    the    successful    competitor   in 
answering   the  Prize  Questions  of 

THE  INGLESIDE. 


OFFICE,  712  MONTGOMERY   ST. 


FOK  SAIX  BY  AIL  JTSSDEALEES. 


FREE 


A  lady's  fancy  Box  with  26  articles  and 
60  page  book  illustrating  games,  tricks; 
etc.  Send  10c.  to  help  pay  postage. 
E.  Nason  &  Co.,  i20  Fulton  St.,  N.Y. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

And  Dealers  In  Gents'  FnrnLshlng  Goods, 

415  MOVTGOMERX  STREET, 

Bet.  California  *t  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


PRIVATE  RESIDENCE 


Eleven  Rooms  and  Eath. 


All  Modern  Conveniences,  ?  rth  side  of 
Vallejo  Street,  So.  2233.  I  t  68  feet  9 
inches  by  137  feet  6  inches.  Large  Gar- 
den, Stable,  and  Chicken  V  nse.  Look 
at  the  place,  and  make  an  o ..'.  jr. 


THE  "POPE  HOUSE" 


The  POPE  HOUSE,  for  fifteen  years  past  the  leading 
private  Hotel  and  Boarding-Honse  of  SANTA  CRUZ, 
enjoying  the  first  patronage  in  the  State,  has  changed 
hands,  and  re-opened  March  25th,  under  the  direct  per- 
sonal management  and  supervision  of  the  new  proprietors, 
who  hope,  by  close  attention  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of 
their  guests,  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  valuable  patron- 
age so  long  enjoyed  by  Mrs.  Pope. 

Private  Family  Dining-rooms.  French  Dinners  served 
to  order  in  the  best  style. 

g&-  SPECIAL  OMNIBUS  ^awaits  all  arriving  and  de- 
parting trains  and  steamers.  Xo  charge  whatever  f«_r  con- 
veying guests  to  or  from  this  hotel. 


Messrs.  FREDERICK  KEPPEL 
&  CO.,  of  London  and  New  York, 
have  now  on  exhibition  at  Messrs. 
A.  L.  BANCROFT  &  CO.'S  a  large 
collection  of  RARE  ENGRATTNGS 
and  ETCHINGS,  recently  brought 
from  Europe. 

All  Art  Lovers  are  invited  to  call  and 
examine  the  collection,  whether  as  visitors 
or  purchasers. 


MISS  TRATER  AND  MRS.  L.  A. 
K.  CLAPPERS 

SELECT  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOCXG  LADIES  A>D  <HII.I)KO, 

At    Hastings-on-Hudson,     Westchester    County,    N.    Y. 
Number  of  pupils  limited  to  fifteen.     Send  for  catalogue. 


EASTER 

CARDS. 

A  flue  assortment  of  tbe  most  ar- 
tistic or  this  season's  Easter  Cards 
now  on  exhibition  at 

DOXEY'S, 

23    DUPONT    STREET. 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns— Spring  Styles. 

Send    Mantp    for   Catalogue.      Agency,    1-24 
Posl^Slreet,  San  Francisco. 


THE  INCLESIDE 


PUBLISHED  BY 


h.  b.  Mcdowell, 

712  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco, 


IMPORTANT   AXXOr\CEUEXT. 

\-  the  New  York  agent  of  Th?  Ingleside,  as  well 
'so'  vari-ms  other  journals  throughout  the  United 
S  atps,  I  (5  S.  Wood)  have  arranged  with  nuraer- 

us  m  inufacturers  for  a  large  variety  of  goods,  which 
{  f  ordered)  are  to  be  paid  for  partly  in  ADVERTISING 

■nd  p  r  ly  in  cash.  As  a  means  of  increasing  The 
Ingleside  Subscription  List,  it  is  proposed  to 
give  i.s  readers  icr  two  months  the  benefit  of  the 
advertising  payment  by  tffering  these  articles  as 
follows  : 

1st  Offer  for  April  and  Hay. 

For  each  new  subsc  i  :er  for  The  Ingleside  (it  j 
$2.50)  which  shall  be  reported  to  me  (S,   S.    W'xxl,  I 
230  E.  34th  street,  New  Yori )  by  any  suhscrioer,  I 
$1.50  worth  cf  any  cf  the  articles  in  the  appended 
list    is    offered  as  A    present.      Accordingly  any 
subscriber  who  shall  send  a  club  of  one  new  sub- . 
scriber  will  be  entitled  to  one  of  the  Poets,  c  r  to  any 
other  choice  irom  the  list  to  ihe  amount  of  $1.-50,  or, 
(or  25  cents  extra,  a  ccpy  cf  any  one  01  the  Z  gzags 
will  be  sent  postpaid.  A  c'.ub  of  two  new  subscribers  at 
$2.50    each  will  pay  ior  three    dollars'  worth,  etc. 
Should  you  fail  to  get  a  club  large  enough  lei  tbe  ar- 
ticle desired,  send  along  the  names  you  have  and  we 
will  inform  you  how  much  additional  in  cish  will  be 
required  for  it,  as  well  as  for  any  other ;   you  may 
wish  o  purchase  at  the  same  time.     Address  all  or- 
ders to  S.  S.  Wood. 

3d  Offer  for  April  and  Hay. 

For  each  dollar's  worth  of  goods  which  i-hall  be  or- 
dered from  the  following  list  at  the  regular  retail 
price  for  the  same,  50  cents  worth  of  The  Ingle- 
side (renewal  or  new  subscription)  will  be  a.  lowed  as 
a  PREa&NT.  For  example,  any  person  who  sh  11  or- 
der .*.  Ponograph  at  $3  will  g.t  not  on  y  ihe  best 
fountain  pen  ever  ofiered  at  tny  prie\  but  also  a 
dj;l  rand  fifty  cants  worth  of  The  Ingleside  for 
him  elf  cr  any  one  else.     Address  S.  S.  Wood. 

3d  Offer  for  April  and  May. 

Every  reader  is  offered  a  choice  of  the  fallowing 
articles  in  combination  for  tie  exact  amount  of  the 
cash  payment  requ.red  for  them,  provided  every 
(.r^er  shall  amount  toatljast  55  and  shall  includ.- 
one  or  more  sub:cr.ptLns  cr  renewals.  For  ex  m- 
ple,  I  (.ffer  John  W.  LovjITs  edition  of  Charles  D.ck- 
en.V  complete  works  ia  15  v  -Is  ,  pricr*  $22  50  ;  tithtr 
Rollins'  Ancient  History  or  Knight's  H.^ury  of  Eng- 
Ian  '  in  4  volumes,  price  $6  ;  B  ones'  Popular  Hi  tory 
of  the  United  Slate;,  pubush-r's  price  $5  ;  Plutarch';: 
lives  of  ILusnious  Men  in  3  vq!s,,  price  54  50  ;  any 
five  volumes  cf  ih":Stind  ;d  Claries,  pr.ee  $6.25  ; 
Foote's  Science  in  S:  ry  fivj  volume-  iacne,  pr  ce  $2; 
Henry  Gj.rgc's  Progress  and  Pcv^rt  ,  1  ric*$i;  2 
copiei  George's  La  d  Question,  50  ets.  ;  How  to 
Read  C  laracter,  price  $1.2:5;  New  Amrican  Dic- 
tion jy.  price  $1  and  five  djllars  worth  cf  subscrip- 
tions 1  t  The  Ingleside — mJtingatot.l  value  cf 
$55  00  — ~11  of  whic a  are  1  ffered  in  «_omb. nation  fcr 
$22  50.  whic']  i  1  bat  the  price  of  D.ckens.  The  per- 
son who  shall  s--nd  such  an  crder  is  expected  to  col- 
lect $5  lor  The  Ingleside  subscriptions,  which 
leaves  a  bd  nee  ot  only  $17  50.  which  secures  34 
book;  worn  $50  00,  boxed  and  shipped  by  express  ; 
and  the $17  50  is  the  exact  amount  o  the  cash  pay- 
ment r^qur«.d  {  n  addition  to  the  advertising)  for  the 
gocd ,  enu-neraied.  In  other  words,  we  pay  for  the 
goods  p  -rt  y  i.i  advertising  and  charge  subscribers 
on'y  wait  we  have  to  pay  in  cash.  If  you  wish  to 
know  the  price  for  any  other  combination,  please 
mention  the  articles  desired,  give  the  full  name  and 
address  ot  tbL  j  iio  .1,  stue  whether  or  not  you  are 
a  su^scrib  r.  and  r-diress  me  as  follows  :  S.  S.  Wood, 
230  E.  34  h  Sl,  New  York. 

Our  Special  List  of  Premium  Goods. 

Retail  price. 

No.  1  G  nt's  Lever  Watch,  by  express $15-00 

No.  2  Boy's  or  Lady's  Watch,  by  express. . . .   18.00 

No.  3  Gent's  Watch   by  -  xpress 22  00 

No.  5  Gent's  Go"d  W  -fch.  by  express 50.00 

No.  7  Lady's  Go'd  Watch,  by  express 42.00 

Set  of  6  Triple  Piated  Teaspoons,  postpaid. . .  3  00 
Set  o:  6  Triple  Plated  Dessert-spcons,  poi'd. .     5.00 

Set  of  "6  Triple  Plated  Tablespocns,  po^'d doo 

.  Set  ot  6  Triple  Plated  Table-forks,  postp'd. . .  6.00 
S"*t  o  6  Triple  P.ated  Windscr  Knives,  post'd  3  50 
Chrd'    Set,  3  pieces.  Triple  Pi  ted,  postpaid..     2.00 

One  Butter  K-ile,  postpaid 1.00 

Penpgraph,  po.-ip  id 3  00 

Lady's  or  Gent'i-  G^la  Pencil,  postpaid. 2  00 

R  mnd  Music  B  x    postpaid 2  00 

Field  Glass,  by  express 10.00 

Opera  Gliss.  postpaid 6  00 

No.  I  T  lescope,  pos'paid 4  00 

No.  2  Te"eocope,  by  •  xpre=s 7.00 

No.  3  Telescope,         "  18  00 

No.  4  Telescope,         "  50.00 

Pocket  Magnifier,  postpaid 1  00 

Li  rary  Microzcope,  by  express v 10  00 

G:nt's  Gossamer  Coat,  postpaid 4  00 

Lady's  Gossamer  Newport,  postpaid- 4  00 

New  American  Dictionary,  postpaid 1  00 

Footf's  Science  in  Story,  postpaid 2.00 


Retail  price. 
Zigzag  Journeys  in   "Europe,"  in  "Classic 
Lands,"  in  "Northern  Lands,"  in  "Ori- 
ent," or  in  "  Occident"  postpaid 5  1.75 

Progress  and  Poverty,  postpaid 1.00 

Henry  George's  Land  Question,  postpaid 25 

Barnes'  Pop.  History  01  U.  S..  by  express. . . .     3.70 
Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men,  3  vols. . . .     4.50 

Thackeray's  Complete  Works,  11  vols. 16  50 

Dickens' Works,  15  vols. ,  postpaid 22.50 

Rollins'  Ancient  History,  4  vols.,  postpaid, ...     6  00 
Knight's  History  of  England,  4  vols.,  postp'd.     6.00 

Tosephus.  complete,  postpaid 2.00 

Koran,  complete,  postpaid 2.00 

Webster's  Dictionary  of  Qaotations,  postp'd..     1.50 
Smith's  Bible  Dictionary 2.00 

WOOD'S  HO»E    LIBRARY  Ot    70  Tolomes,  at 
$1.35  each,  postpaid. 


A  Lesson  to  Fathers. 
Advice  to  Wife  and  Mother. 
vEsop's  Fables. 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales. 
A-abian  Nights. 
Boy's  Own  Book. 
Gbarlo lie  Bronte. 
Children  of  the  Abbey. 
Chriitmas  Tales,  jnv. 
Cricket's  Friends. 
Paffy  Down  Ddly. 
David  Copperfield. 
Dean's  Daughter. 
Dickens*  Child's  History  of 

E:;'.i  "■::. 
Die'  ens*  Xmas  Stories. 
Don  Qoixote. 
Erst  Lycne. 
Elmo's  Model  Speaker. 
Evenines  at  Horns. 
Five  Weeks  in  a  '  ailoon- 
Fox*    Book  of  Martyrs. 
Fur  Ccmntrv. 
GM's  Own  Book. 
Gil  Bias. 

Grid's  Popular  Tales. 
Grandfather's  Pocket  Book. 
Gulliver's  Travel's,  etc. 
f^ypsy  Queen. 
History  of  A.  B.  C 
H  -tory  o f  Pendennis 
Hew  to  Read  Character. 
Irviug's  Sketch  Book 
Ivanhoe. 
J  ne  Evre. 
Kettle's  Eirthday  Party. 


Kingsley's  Sermons. 

Kitto's  History  of  Palestine. 

Last  Days  c  f  Pompeii. 

Last  Days  of  the  Mohicans. 

Less :  n  to  Fathers. 

Life  cf  Franklin. 

Lile  of  Lincoln. 

Life  of  Walter  Raleigh. 

Life  of  Webster. 

Light  House  Keeper. 

Mysterious  Islard. 

Oliver  Twi;t 

Pari  and  Virginia,  Rasselas 

and  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Peter  tbe  Whaler. 
Pilgrim's  Progress. 
F;:kvri:k. 
Red  Gauntlet. 
Robinson  Craso*. 
Rob  Roy. 
Sco  ash  Chiefr. 
Swiss  Family  Robinson. 
Thaddeus  of  Warsaw. 
The  Wonderful  Eag. 
The  Newcombs. 
The  Privateersman. 
The  War  Tiger. 
Tom  Rrown  at  Oxford. 
I    ~  Er-^T.'s  .•?:!":-;'.  Da"  ~. 
Tour  of  the  World  io  Co  Days 
■»o,ooc  leagues  under  the  Sea 
Use  of  Sunshin  e. 
Vanity  Fair. 
Voyage  in  the  Sunbeam. 
Waverley. 
WLly  Reilly. 


Bed  Line  Poets,  Gilt  Edges,  :o  Tolumes,  $1.50 
each,  postpaid. 


Arnold. 

Aytoun. 

Browning. 

Banyan. 

Bums. 

Byron. 

Campbell. 

Chaucer. 

Coleridge. 

Cook,  Eliza. 

Co  wrier. 

Crab  be. 

Dante. 

Drvden. 

EDVxx, 

Fame  us  Poems. 

raust,  Goethe's. 

Fa  orit-  Pcems. 

Female  Poets. 

G  ms,  1001. 

Goethe. 

Goldsmith. 

Heine. 

H-m"ns,  Mrs. 

Hcrbeit. 


Homer's  Odyssey. 

Homer's  Iliad- 
Hood. 

Household  Poems 

Hugo. 

Ingelow,  Jean. 

Tohnsor.'s  L  ves  cf 
ihe  Po  ts. 

Keats.. 

Klngsley,  Chas. 

Leigh. 

Ladle. 

Macaulay. 

Mereuith. 

Mackay,  Chas 

Milton. 

Montgomery. 

Moore. 

Mulock. 

Norton. 

Ossian. 

Petrarch. 
1  Pee. 

Poetry  of  Flowers 
I  Poets  of  America. 


Pope. 

Protor,  Adelaide. 

Rcgers- 

Ro~si  ter- 

Schiller. 

.-:::. 

Shakespeare. 

She  ley. 

So^g?       for      the 

Household. 
Songs,  Sacred  and 

D .  votloaal 
Spencer. 
Tasso. 
Tennyson. 
Thompson. 
Tupper. 

Van  Anevald,  Ph. 
Vi-gl. 
Wesley. 
Whi  e,  Kirke. 
Wilis. 
Wordswortb- 
Yonns. 


Quality  GtJARANTEeD.  — Every  article  is  fully 
guaranteed,  and  m  y  be  returned  or  exchanged  it  for 
any  reason  it  should  fail  to  give  entire  satislaction. 

Sample  Copies  Free. — Ssnd  us  ihe  addresses  of 
your  neighbors  and  friends  who  do  not  tike  The  In- 
gleside and  we  will  mail  a  sample  copy  ir  e  to  e^ch 
o'  them,  provided  you  will  agree  to  call  «nd  solicit 
their  subscriptions  ^fter  they  shall  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  read  the  paper.  It  will  be  observed  th  t 
our  first  offer  of  75  cents'  worth  of  prem'um  goods  f  jr 
getting  each  new  subEcri'aer  is  imde  only  to  those 
who  are  already  subscribers  icr  The  Ingleside. 

Before  Tom  Order  Read   the  Following  Care- 
fully. 

i=L  The  first  offer  is  made  to  subfcnbers  only, 
white  the  second  and  third  offers  are  addressed  to 
any  reader  of  the  paper  as  well  as  to  subscribers. 

2L  No  article  in  the  above  list  is  ofiered  to  any 
one  except  it  be  ordered  in  connection  with  the  pa- 
per. 

3d.  All  remittances  in  accordance  with  either  of 
the  three  offers  must  be  addressed  to  S.  S.  Wood, 
250  E.  34th  street,  New  York. 

4  h.  All  orders  for  sample  copies  and  all  remit- 
tances for  subscriptions  without  any  presents,  must 
be  addressed  to  this  office,  and  not  to  New  York. 

5"h.  When  you  write  to  our  agent  in  New  York, 
you  must  always  mention  the  full  name  ot  this  pa- 
per, and  state  whether  or  not  you  are  a  subscriber. 

6.h.  All  correspondence  relating  to  any  article  in 
th:  abov-  list,  cr  to  ei'.her  cf  the  offers,  must  be  ad- 
dressed to  S.  S.  Wood,  2-30  E.  34th  street.  New 
Yark.  SEND  HIM  YOUR  ADDRESS  ON  A 
POSTAL  CARD  FOR  A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATA- 
LOGUE. 

7-h.  More  time  will  be  allowed  those  who  shall 
net  d  it  ior  completing  a  club  or  an  order. 

8  h.  The  manulacturers  wrrrant  every  article  to 
givesatifaction. 

c/h.  In  reporting  subscribers,  please  designate 
every  name  as  (new)  or  (renewal).  Changing 
irom  one  to  another  me  i.ber  of  the  same  family  does 
not  constitute  a  (sew)  subscription. 

H.    B.   fflcDOWELl, 

71S5   Montgomery  Street, 

Kan  Fr.-incKro.  faU 


"  I  have  never  seen  their  equal." — Clara  Leuise  Kellcgg. 
L.  Bancrofts  Co.,  731  Market  St.  B.  F.,  Sole  Agents. 


SUPERIOR  TABLE  WATER 

L.EAHEN  AND  SON. 412  SAC.ST.S. 
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RUMFDonald  prest 

Established  1863. 
Oldest  CharteieflBank^ 

Mite  Pacific  Coast. 


nS.&Muiphy. 

I    fn    ]j|         ■  CASH/£JJ    .*j 


ANK 


Capital  StocK. 

$1,000,000.00. 

k^SurptoS    450,000.00. 

Resources  $3,778,077.80. 

StSanEraneisco.CaL  Jan.  1,1884. 

W^     All  matters  intrusted  to  our  care_  will  be 

■  '  attended  to  with  promptness,  fidelity,  and  in  strict 

confidence,      j^  B  MCDONALD,  Pres*. 


C.    ADOLPHG     LOW    &    CO. 

Commission  McrclianlM, 

San  Francisco. 

OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR  STREET. 
R3T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. Tr-S 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON. 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent  commercial   city  in  the 
world. 


H.  M.  NEWHAL.L  &  CO. 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

No.     309    SHSIMIE    STKEET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J.  C.  MERRILL,  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

204  and  20ti  California  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


A.  BARKER  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesale  Grocers, 

108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS.  A.    CHESEBROUGH.  W.  U.   D1MOND. 

WILLIAMS,  DmOXD  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

202  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  1851), 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 

39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Telephone 
No.  35. 


California  sugar  refinery 

OFFICE,  335  MARKET  STREET. 
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There  is  no  more  fitting  time  for  comment  upon  the  re- 
lations which  ought  to  exist  between  talented  women  of 
the  lyric  and  tragic  stage  and  the  good  women  of  social 
life  than  now,  just  as  there  have  departed  the  two  distin- 
guished artists  whom  we  have  honored  by  our  attentions. 
Just  now,  too,  on  the  eve  of  the  arrival  of  two  others 
equally  renowned  in  the  theatrical  profession,  it  may  not 
be  inappropriate  for  us  to  submit  our  reflections  upon  what 
is  an  embarrassing  subject  at  any  time,  and  a  forbidden 
one  when  in  the  presence  of  the  women  who  are  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion.  Gersterand  Patti  present  the  matter 
to  us  in  all  the  completeness  of  a  brief  of  facts.  There  is 
no  element  of  the  discussion  wanting.  We  give  precedence 
to  the  name  of  Gerster  in  this  writing,  because  we  recog- 
nize the  dignity  of  womanhood,  wifehood,  and  mother- 
hood, over  all  the  accidents  of  phenomenal  voice  which 
have  accorded  to  Patti  the  unchallenged  crown  as  the 
world's  queen  of  song.  We  shall  not  question  that,  as  be- 
tween Gerster  and  Patti,  the  former  lady  has  not  attained 
that  prominence  of  position  which  is  assigned  to  Patti  in 
the  realm  of  art.  Whether  the  one  touches  a  deeper  and 
a  tenderer  chord  in  the  human  soul,  or  whether,  as  she 
matures  and  ripens  in   advancing  to  the  diva's  age,  the 


younger  lady  may  not  suceed  to  the  crown  she  wears,  we 
will  not  here  stop  to  inquire.     It  is  no  part  of  our  ques- 
tion to  estimate  or  compare  the  artistic  qualities  of  these 
women,  but  to  consider  what  relation  they  ought  to   be 
permitted  to  hold  toward  that  class  of  society  which  has 
an  ambition  to  be  considered  respectable.     What  relation 
ought  the  stage  to  hold  to  social  life  ?     Shall  there  be  for- 
ever the  great  gulf  which  divides  the  professional  woman 
from  the  domestic  one?     Shall  this  gulf  be  deepened  till 
it  is  impassable?    Shall  it  be  filled  till  no  chasm  remains? 
Or  shall  it  be  bridged  as  now,  with  the  narrow  bridge  over 
which,  from  stage  to  home  or  home  to  stage,  there  is  an 
occasional  passer?    If  the  chasm  be  filled  or  made  alto- 
gether impassable,  what  will    be  the  effect  upon  both? 
With  the  stage  cut  loose  from  all  restraining  social  influ- 
ences, what  will  be  the  effect  upon  it,  and,  in  return,  what 
its  influence  upon  society?    They  can  not  be  further  divid- 
ed in  safety ;  and  they  can  not  be  brought  together,  ex- 
cept upon  changed  conditions  of  the  stage.      We   have 
noted  the  social  phenomena  attending  this  operatic  sing- 
ing.     It  is  the  only  thing  which  has  interested  us.      We 
have  observed  how  these  women  were  received  by  those 
whom,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  will  designate  as  the 
"  ladies  of  society."     All  have  gone  to  the  opera,  and 
while  the  larger  part  have  been  more  strongly  attracted  by 
the  musical  power,  and  fame,  and  skill  of  Patti;  while 
Patti  has  outblazed  her  rival  in  diamonds,  has  been  the 
favorite  of  the  impresario,  and  been  permitted  to  choose 
her  own  roles;  while  she  has  been  the  petted  favorite  of 
the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  heralded  by  a  world-wide  fame, 
bringing  with  her  the  reflected  honors  of  courts  and  kings; 
and  while  she  is  the  wife  of  a  marquis  with  a  noble  name, 
and  mistress  of  a  vast  wealth  in  keeping  of  the  Rothschilds 
— she  has  been  welcomed  to  the  heart  of  nobody,  and  to  the 
homes  of  but  few.      The  other  lady,  comparatively  un- 
known in  this  city — not  the  equal  of  the  diva  in  art,  com- 
ing in  a  measure  unheralded,  not  so  beautiful  of  face  or 
brilliant  of  flashing  eye,  not  so  great  an  actress,  not  en- 
wrapped in  blazing  jewels,  lacking  nearly  all  the  accessories 
which  have  thrown  so  much  of  interest  around  Patti,  with 
no  history  of  titled  marriage,  scandalous  divorce,  and  pro- 
fessional triumphs  to  make  her  the  subject  of  curiosity — 
has  nevertheless  met  with  such  a  welcome  as  never  before 
had  been  extended  to  any  professional.     The  best  women 
of  our  city  have  been  glad  to  recognize  and  be  recognized 
by  her.      Young  girls  of  the  "  best  families  "  (again  we 
use  a  phrase  which,  in  our  minds,  has  a  qualification) 
thronged  to  visit  her,  and  on  their  pretty  lips  bore  away 
womanly  kisses.      Traveling  with  her  was  her  husband, 
a   quiet    gentleman;    behind   her   was    a  baby    girl,    at 
the  mention  of  whose  name  the  mother's  eye  moistened; 
and  farther  back  a  family  home,  nestling  in  Hungarian 
hills,  with  which  are  associated  domestic  lowe,  and  care, 
and   duty.      The   madame — the   diva — traveled   in   the 
sumptuous  elegance  of  a  private  car,  with  Signor  Nicolini, 
leaving  behind  him,  if  memory  traveled  with  them  at  all, 
'the  recollection  of  wife  and  children  abandoned.    The 
women  of  good  society  in  San  Francisco  honored  them- 
selves when  they  recognized  in  the  one  the  womanly  virt- 
ues, and  in  the  other  did  not  condone  the  practices  of  a 
life  at  war  with  the  proprieties  of  American  civilization. 
Unless  the  possession  of  the  gift  of  song  breaks  down  all 
the  barriers  of  respectable  social  intercourse,  and  unless  a 
woman,  because  she  is  a  great  artist,  may  set  at  defiance 
all  the  decencies  of  life  and  violate  all  the  canons  of  good 
society,  the  ladies  have  acted  womanly  and  well  in  putting 
forth  with  marked  emphasis  the  different  kinds  of  welcome 
extended  to  Mesdames  Gerster  and  Patti.     One  further 
step  should  be  taken.    Respectable  society  should  refuse 
to  attend  any  theatre  or  opera  house  the   performers  of 
which  are  living  in  open  and  notorious  violation  of  all  the 
decencies  of  life .    It  should  withhold  its  countenance  from 
the  immoral  and  profligate.    If  this  were  done,  progress 
would  be  made  in  the  direction  of  elevating  and  purifying 
the  stage.    If  it  did  not  make  professionals  any  better  in 
themselves,  it  would  compel  them  to  so  respect  the  out- 
ward observance  of  respectability  that  their  immoral  prac- 
tices and  examples  would  not  be  allowed  their  present 
shameful  and  audacious  publicity.     We  are  aware  that 


music-loving  and  fashionable  people  justify  their  attend- 
ance at  opera  or  play  where  notorious  women  hold  leading 
roles,  by  drawing  a  line  between  the  artist  and  the  woman. 
There  are  those  whom  only  the  nude  in  art  attracts.  The 
nude  was  once  fashionable.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  marbles  of  Canova  in  the  Vatican  basilica,  at  Rome, 
wears  a  clout  of  lead.  Let  virtuous  women,  who  adorn 
fashionable  society,  in  the  interests  of  their  daughters  re- 
solve that  they  will  not  countenance  the  open,  brazen, 
naked  vices  of  the  lyric  or  tragic  stage,  and  they  will  soon 
drive  great  prima  donnas  and  great  actresses  to  the  sem- 
blance of  virtue,  at  least.  This  course  will  contribute  to 
.the  elevation  and  purification  of  the  theatrical  profession, 
and  make  it  a  possible  occupation  of  many  gifted  and  tal- 
ented women  who  now  justly  regard  it  with  loathsome 
aversion.  This  argument  is  simply  written  to  fill  an  edito- 
rial space,  and  in  the  conscious  knowledge  that  every  one 
will  admit  its  correctness,  and  that  nobody  will  ever  stay 
away  from  the  theatre,  even  if  the  scarlet  woman  of  Baby- 
lon should  play  us  a  star  engagement.  Langtry  is  the  next 
opportunity  which  will  present  itself  to  test  the  question  of 
how  much  talent  and  beauty  it  may  require  to  make  our 
fashionable  and  foolish  ones  forget  themselves.  If  we 
could  have  our  own  way,  we  would  have  this  friend  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Mr.  Frederick  Gebhard  play  to  a 
score  of  old  bald-heads  in  the  orchestra  seats;  and  when 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  the  great  international  courtesan  and  poly- 
glot bawd,  shall  visit  our  city  of  San  Francisco^we  hope 
the  respectable  part  of  our  fashionable  society  wrrlnot  run 
crazy  over  her. 


There  is  just  the  faintest  adumbration  of  the  "  devil  of 
a  row  "  brewing  in  the  Democratic  camp.  Political  rela- 
tions are  strained,  and  it  is  becoming  apparent  that  there 
is  danger  that  the  party  ship,  with  all  its  pirates  and  plun- 
der, may  be  wrecked  by  this  extraordinary  extra  session  of 
the  Legislature.  When  the  Honorable  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral made,  in  his  various  newspaper  interviews,  such  open 
accusations  as  he  did  against  the  Governor  and  the  toads 
which  squat  and  whisper  into  his  too-confiding  ear,  we 
thought  to  hear  "  music  in  the  air."  We  listened,  but  the 
Examiner  roared  as  gently  as  a  sucking  dove.  Then  again 
came  the  Attorney-general,  lance  in  hand  and  visor  down, 
against  Mr.  Delmas;  and  we  thought  to  see  the  moon 
painted  red,  and  view  it  swinging  its  angry  orbit  through 
the  roaring  heavens.  But  even  that  most  premeditated 
and  deliberate  insult  has  not  yet  changed  ink  to  blood.  If, 
however,  Mr.  Delmas  and  Judge  Rhodes  choose  to  sit 
down  under  the  disgraceful  charges  made  and  implied  in 
the  Attorney-General's  letter,  we  suppose  we  shall  be  de- 
prived of  the  sensation  of  a  duel ;  and  that  is  hard  upon 
us.  The  greater  is  the  disappointment  because  the  weather 
has  been  favorable  and  Marshall  willing.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, despair  that  something  sensational  may  yet  come  out 
of  all  this  mouthing  of  words.  In  seriousness,  we  may  be 
be  permitted  to  say  that,  in  our  judgment,  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Attorney-General  has  been  in  strict  adher- 
ance  to  every  honorable  rule  of  professional  propriety,  so 
far  as  his  conduct  of  the  railroad  tax  cases  has  been  con- 
cerned. It  is  the  opinion  of  the  profession  that  he  has, 
in  all  his  proceedings,  fully  reserved  all  the  rights  of  his 
clients — the  State  and  the  counties.  It  is  suspected  that 
the  real  cause  underlying  the  extra  session,  and  the  refusal 
to  accept  tax  settlements  without  interest  and  penalties,  is 
the  greed  of  Messrs.  Delmas  and  Rhodes  for  an  exagge- 
rated attorney's  fee,  and  the  ambition  Of  the  Examiner 
clique  to  give  Mr.  George  Hearst  undeserved  prominence 
as  a  senatorial  candidate. 


The  rumor  is  in  the  air  that  a  compromise  has  been 
made  among  the  jarring  Democratic  factions :  Hearst  for 
Senator,  Foote  for  Governor,  and  Wallace  to  succeed 
General  Miller  in  the  Senate.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  all 
on  one  side ;  no  turkey  for  the  Indian — all  chivalry.  We 
would  suggest  to  our  friends  of  the  South  that  they  do  not 
omit  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  a  majority  of 
the  voting  element  of  the  Democratic  party  is  Irish,  and 
must  be  considered,  or  there  will  be  a  wake  in  the  party. 
In  this  connection  we  may  remark  that  the  N 
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loyal,  element  need  not  be  considered.  There  is  no  de- 
gree of  abasement  or  humiliation  to  which  the  Northern 
Copperhead  Democracy  will  not  submit;  but  the  Irish  is 
a  proud  race  and  must  be  recognized  by  having  assigned 
to  it  a  fair  share  and  equal  division  of  the  spoils  and 
plunder  of  office.  We  sympathize  with  the  Democratic 
Irish,  for  they  have  been  compelled  to  bear  the  heat  and 
burden  of  these  long  and  toilsome  years  of  Democratic 
minority.  They  have  done  most  of  the  hard  work,  and 
all  of  the  dirty  work;  and  now,  with  the  hope  of  a  possible 
victory,  to  see  Hearst  and  Wallace  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  Foote  in  the  gubernatorial  chair,  the  mayoralty  of 
San  Francisco  and  all  the  leading  positions  filled  with  the 
same  old  shellbacks,  who,  before  the  war,  cracked  the 
party  whip  over  the  Irish  rank  and  file,  as  did  the  driver 
his  cat-o'-nine-tails  over  the  gang  of  niggers  as  he  drove 
them  to  the  cotton  field,  is  too  bad.  We  sincerely  hope, 
however,  that  this  difficulty  will  be  compromised.  We 
hope  that  the  chivs  and  the  Irish  will  find  some  ground  of 
adjustment,  for  we  are  in  mortal  terror  lest  the  whole  Irish 
mob  should  swing  over  to  the  Republican  party,  compel- 
ling us  to  turn  Democratic,  become  chiv,  wear  a  crook- 
headed  cane,  live  on  free  lunches,  and  swear  "  By  God, 
sah." 

The  great  speech — "  the  greatest  of  his  life  " — promised 
by  the  friends  of  Judge  Wallace,  has  more  than  answered 
the  expectations  of  those  who  feared  the  worst.  He  has 
been  safely  delivered,  and  we  have  the  confidence  of  the 
country  doctor  to  feel  that,  though  mother  and  child  are 
dead,  "  the  old  man  will  pull  through."  It  was  a  great 
speech.  It  enunciates  with  blunt  directness  the  full  gos- 
pel of  confiscation.  In  an  half  column  of  newspaper  non- 
pareil he  disposes  of  questions  which  have  challenged  the 
long  and  labored  deliberation  of  the  best  minds  of  modern 
times.  What  Adam  Smith,  and  Stuart  Mill,  and  Henry 
George  have  demanded  the  space  of  volumes  to  timidly 
suggest,  Judge  Wallace  has  with  courageous  directness  dis- 
posed of  in  a  dozen  slashing  utterances  of  Saxon  word- 
thrusts.  What  twenty-two  States  have  legislated  at,  and 
appointed  railroad  commissioners  to  consider;  that  which 
Charles  Francis  Adams  and  ever  so  many  official  commis- 
sioners have  examined;  that  which  judges  from  courts  of 
lowest  jurisdiction  to  those  of  the  highest  tribunals  have 
hesitated  and  doubted  over,  Judge  Wallace  solves  with  the 
ipse  dixiljjt  unreasoned  assertion..  The  broad  questions 
involved^  the  discussion  of  railroad  affairs  have  been  so 
intricate  and  profound  that  they  have  not  been  fully  mas- 
tered even  by  the  editorial  talent  of  the  country.  The  av- 
erage editor,  who  finds  no  topic  in  philosophy,  science, 
art,  or  affairs  too  difficult  for  him  to  consider  and  dispose 
of,  has  confessed  his  bewilderment  in  the  mazes  of  fares 
and  freights  and  railroad  taxation,  and  in  the  true  relation 
that  ought  to  exist  between  transportation  companies  and 
the  community  wherein  they  are  operated.  Judge  Wal- 
lace, having  mastered  the  science  of  law  by  virtue  of  his 
seat  upon  the  bench;  having  mastered  the  science  of  legis- 
lation during  the  second  week  of  his  legislative  career, 
and  has  only  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the  study  of  medicine 
and  theology  to  fit  him  to  edit  a  daily  journal,  has  solved 
the  whole  vexed  problem.  That  which  most  commands 
our  admiration  is  the  simplicity  and  ease  with  which  he 
has  disposed  of  it.  The  perfectly  self-poised  confidence 
with  which  he  brushes  aside  the  opinions  and  decrees  of 
all  legal  tribunals  not  concurring  with  him  in  opinion, 
commands  our  approving  wonder.  Our  Circuit  Court,  the 
judges  of  which  we  had,  up  to  the  time  of  the  "  great " 
speech  of  Judge  Wallace,  regarded  as  learned  in  the  law 
and  honorable  men  in  its  interpretation,  are  flipped  away 
with  his  legislative  thumb  upon  the  following  puff  of  ora- 
torical wind : 

That  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  sounded  to  the  people  of  this 
State  like  a  fire-bell  by  night.  It  sounded  the  alarm  of  the  great 
progress  and  the  great  strides  that  corporate  power  was  making  in 
this  country.  It  aroused  the  people;  it  struck  the  popular  heart, 
and  it  arrested  the  popular  attention;  and  we  have  come  here  to 
devise,  if  we  can,  some  measures  by  which  such  a  calamity  may  be 
averted,  and  by  which  a  repetition  of  such  things  as  these  may 
never  again  occur  within  our  borders. 

If  we  were  permitted  to  continue  this  oratorical  flight, 
we  might  say  it  dragged  this  distinguished  jurist  from  the 
professional  privacy  of  the  Colton  trial  back  to  the  per- 
formance of  more  extended  and  exalted  duties.  We  dare 
not  say,  or  even  hint,  that  in  his  entire  self-abnegation  and 
sense  of  obligation  to  his  oppressed. and  deeply  wronged 
fellow-citizens,  he  would  consent  to  go  to  the  United 
States  Senate  as  the  champion  of  their  rights  and  the  de- 
fender of  their  wrongs.  That  he  would  not  willingly  reap 
any  political  advantage  from  the  whirlwind  he  would  raise, 
if  he  had  the  power,  is  apparent  from  the  following  quota- 
tion, and  convinces  us  of  his  utterly  disinterested  and 
patriotic  motives— because  he  says  so : 

I  want  to  say,  once  for  all,  that  I  have  no  motive  except  that  of 

doing  justice  to  the  people  and  to  the  railroad.    I  have  no  sympathy 

with  the  man,  I  care  not  what  his  political  designation  may  be 

who  would  seize  upon  the  excitement  of  the  hour  for  the  purpose 

bating  injuriously  against  the  railroads.    Nor  have  I  any 

hy  for  that  man  who  would  take  advantage  of  the  popular 


feeling  upon  this  subject  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  his  own 
political  prospects,  or  of  gratifying  his  own  political  ambition.  I 
think,  sir,  that  either  course  of  conduct  is  infamous,  and  that  it 
would  meet  with  its  just  reward,  for  I  have  the  utmost  confidence 
in  the  people — although  they  are  slow,  sometimes;  although  they 
are  thrown  into  confusion,  often — at  last  to  see  the  right  and  to 
detect  the  genuine  from  the  counterfeit  among  their  friends,  al- 
tho'gh  they  may  have  failed  to  do  so  when  they  came  before  them. 

Samuel  Tilden  never  wrote  a  more  frank  avowal  of  his 
determination  never  to  allow  himself  to  become  President 
than  this  ingenuous  withdrawal  of  Judge  Wallace  from 
the  Senatorial  contest.  But  we  must  not  let  our  admira- 
tion of  Judge  Wallace  and  our  eulogy  of  him  tempt  us  to 
omit  to  give  our  readers  his  solution  of  the  vexed  question 
of  fares  and  freights,  and  the  general  disposition  of  the 
whole  subject  matter  of  railroad  controversy.  He  assents 
to  the  doctrine  that  under  our  laws  the  owner  may  manage, 
dispose  of,  and  generally  control  his  own  property ;  but 
as  to  railroad  property,  and  all  of  it  (making  no  reservations 
of  any  kind  of  property,  and  no  distinctions  of  any  kind  of 
ownership),  he  declares  that  the  men  or  corporations  who 
have  exercised  the  right  of  eminent  domain  to  acquire 
the  railroad  right  of  way,  or  who  have  had  government  or 
municipal  aid,  do  not  own  railroad  property,  but  that  it  be- 
longs to  the  public;  that  the  men  or  corporations  who 
have  built  railroads,  the  capitalists  who  have  advanced 
money  and  taken  mortgages  for  their  construction,  the 
stockholders  and  bondholders  who  in  open  market  have 
purchased  railroad  securities,  do  not  own  them,  but  that 
"  they  are  the  property  of  the  people  ;"  "public  property"; 
that  "  legislation  should  provide  for  the  security  of  the 
public  owner,"  and  that  "  the  whole  subject  matter  of 
legislation  depends  upon  the  construction  of  the  question, 
To  whom  do  the  railroads  belong? "  "  Railways  are 
State  highways.  No  corporation  has,  or  can  have,  any  prop- 
erty in  them."  "  They  may  have  a  franchise  empowering 
them  to  use  them,  and  to  charge  for  their  services — but 
the  property  remains  in  the  State  I"  "  There  is  not,  there 
should  not  be,  any  alliance  between  the  railroad  and  pri- 
vate capital.  Capital  is  placed  in  a  false  position  when  it 
is  made  to  appear  that  it  has  anything  in  common  with  the 
railroads."  "  To  claim  that  railway  companies  own  the 
roads  is  as  preposterous  as  it  would  be  to  claim  that  the 
supervisors  own  the  county  roads."  This,  says  Judge 
Wallace,  is  the  ancient  common  law.  It  appears  to  us  to 
us  to  be  open  and  undisguised  agrarianism.  Except  that 
the  ideas  are  clothed  in  appropriate  and  dignified  lan- 
guage, they  seem  to  us  to  be  not  less  objectionable  than 
the  blasphemous  utterances  of  Herr  Most,  or  the  drunken 
mouthings  of  Justin  Schwab.  The  Commune  of  Paris,  at 
the  time  when  the  wealth  of  that  opulent  city  was  at  its 
mercy,  gave  expression  to  no  such'ultra  and  extreme  doc- 
trine of  property  appropriation.  Neither  the  Nihilists  of 
Russia,  the  Socialists  of  Germany,  nor  any  one,  save  the 
irresponsible  mob  of  plunderers  who  hang  upon  the  ragged 
outskirts  of  honest  reform,  have  ever  laid  down  a  doctrine 
concerning  property  more  repugnant  to  the  sense  of  in- 
telligent Americans,  than  this  marvellous  oiie  of  the  ex- 
Chief-Justice  of  our  State.  It  double-discounts  the  Sand-lot 
when  its  audacity  was  at  its  roaringest  height.  The  right  of 
eminent  domain  allows  private  property  to  be  taken  for 
railroad  use  after  condemnation  in  a  court  of  justice,  valu- 
ation by  a  jury,  and  full  payment;  and  this  privilege  of 
laying  down  the  track,  in  the-opinion  of  Mr.  ex-Chief- 
Justice  Wallace,  carries  with  it  the  right  to  confiscate  the 
millions  of  bonds  upon  which  money  was  raised  to  con- 
struct and  equip  the  road.  This  right  in  the  soil  carries 
with  it  the  ownership  of  track,  depots,  engine-houses, 
workshops,  cars,  tools,  implements,  and  every  kind  of 
property  belonging  to  a  railroad  corporation.  The  way  to 
a  practical  adjustment  of  this  controversy  is  for  the  Attor- 
ney-General to  proceed  against  the  railroads,  take  away 
their  franchise,  and  turn  them  over  to  the  State  to  be  man- 
aged by  political  authority.  As  there  are  about  eleven 
thousand  railroad  employees  in  this  State,  every  chiv 
would  get  an  office,  and  every  Irishman  get  place  as  labor- 
ers and  track-walkers  under  them.  We  have  stated  Judge 
Wallace's  position,  and  fairly.  We  have  not  argued  it  nor 
attempted  to  answer  it.  There  is  enough  of  intelligence 
among  American  citizens  who  have  acquired  or  expect  to 
acquire  property,  or  who  hope  that  their  sons  may  get 
above  the  class  of  daily  laborers  for  hire,  to  see  where  this 
doctrine  will  lead.  If  the  Democratic  party  can  afford  to 
assume  this  position,  and  declare  the  unlimited  confisca- 
tion of  all  corporate  property,  to  be  followed  as  a  natural 
and  unavoidable  and  inevitable  result  from  the  confisca- 
tion of  railroads  and  railroad  property,  the  issue  may  as 
well  be  made  now  as  ever.  The  question  is  one  of  grave 
importance.  The  decision  has  already  been  arrived  at 
that  the  people  who  consume  Spring  Valley  water  may  fix 
the  price  they  shall  pay  for  it.  The  Spring  Valley  Water 
Works  are  already  practically  confiscated.  Legislation 
upon  the  basis  of  Judge  Wallace's  resolution  will  not  only 
practically  confiscate  the  railroads  now  existing  in  Califor- 
nia, but  an  aditional  mile  will  never  be  built,  another  dol- 
lar will  ney«r  be  advanced  from  abroad.  The  principle 
once  established;  and  all  property  in  California  has  lost 


the  protection  of  the  law.  All  there  is  to  do  is  to  patiently 
abide  the  time  when  those  who  have  nothing  shall  out- 
number those  who  have  something,  and,  through  the 
Democratic  party,  exercise  their  power  at  the  ballot-box. 
- — ♦ — 
Mr.  Sargent  terminates  his  unsuccessful  diplomatic 
career  by  an  enforced  resignation  of  his  embassy  to  Ber- 
lin. It  was  brought  about  by  our  very  accomplished  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  President  Arthur  in  such  a  way  as  to 
presetve  our  friendly  relations  with  Germany  and  to  spare 
the  mortified  pride  of  an  embassador  who  had  been  found 
incompetent  and  unfitted  for  the  place.  To  us  of  Califor- 
nia, who,  from  personal  acquaintance  with  Sargent,  knew 
how  utterly  he  was  disqualified  for  his  position,  and  how 
entirely  he  was  wanting  in  the  essentials  of  culture,  de- 
portment, wealth,  and  breeding  to  fill  so  honorable  a  post 
in  so  distinguished  a  court  as  that  at  Berlin,  nothing  more 
would  have  been  required  than  for  the  President  simply  to 
have  recalled  him.  Those  who  did  not  know  the  mental 
calibre  of  this  "small  politician;  those  who  did  not  know 
the  history  of  his  appointment  to  Germany,  and  the  intrigue 
which  led  to  it;  and  those  who,  whatever  may  be  the  con- 
duct or  the  character  of  an  American  embassador,  demand 
for  the  country  he  represents  the  highest  respect — will  be 
glad  to  think  that  Mr.  Sargent  has  been  recalled  in  a  man- 
ner which  preserves  our  friendly  relations  with  the  leading 
power.  Of  course  it  was  understood  that,  as  he  could  not 
go  to  Russia,  he  would  not  go.  As  he  could  not  speak 
Russian,  and  as  he  is  by  no  means  fluent  in  the  court  lan- 
guage, French,  it  would  have  been  like  sending  a  dumb 
man,  and  would  have  made  our  Government  appear  most 
unspeakably  ridiculous.  Sargent  at  the  court  of  the 
princely  Romanoffs,  clad  only  in  his  deportment,  would 
have  been  too  naked  to  be  respectable.  If  the  offer  of  a 
position  which  he  could  not  accept  is  grateful  and  cooling 
to  his  wounded  pride,  and  will  help  to  break  the  force  of 
his  fall  from  the  place  to  which  he  should  never  have 
been  elevated,  we  shall  not  complain.  Gorham,  Sargent, 
and  Carr! 

So  it  seems  that  the  two  great  Irish  patriots,  Parnell  and 
Davitt,  have  come  to  open  rupture.  Thus,  for  the  thou- 
sandth time,  it  is  demonstrated  that  there  is  not  enough 
of  love  of  country  or  devotion  to  its  interests  in  Ireland  to 
prevent  its  political  leaders  from  wrangling.  If  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland  is  so  utterly  pitiable  as  it  is  represented  to 
be,  it  would  seem  as  though  there  might  be  some  platform 
which  its  more  prominent  parliamentary  leaders  might 
agree  to  occupy  without  quarreling.  We  have  somehow 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Irish  grievances  are  a  sort  of 
capital  in  trade  for  the  maintenance  of  a  thriving  industry 
in  political  agitation,  and  that  it  would  be  a  most  unwel- 
come result  to  the  Irish  in  Ireland  and  the  Irish  in  Amer- 
ica, if  they  should  be  deprived  of  their  occupation  by  a 
settlement  of  the  Irish  question. 


A  very  interesting  letter  from  farther  India  has  just  been 
received  by  Lieutenant-Governor  R.  A.  Campbell,  of  Mis- 
souri, from  his  cousin,  the  Hon.  J.  F.  Swift,  of  thiscity. 
Mr.  Swift's  letter  is  dated  January  10, 1S84,  at  Darjeeling,  a 
rather  out-of-the-way  place  in  Bengal,  three  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  north  of  Calcutta.  It  stands  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Nepaul  and  Bootan,  and  is  divided  from  Thibet  by 
seven  majestic  ranges  of  the  Himalayas.  Mr.  Swift  says- 
he  writes  "  within  sight  of  the  high  peaks  of  the  Himala' 
yas,"and  he  gives  some  account  of  the  country;  but  the 
following  episode  of  his  stay  in  Calcutta,  wherein  a  native 
of  St.  Louis  figures,  will  be  of  more  interest,  and  is  quoted 
from  the  letter.    He  writes : 

By  the  way,  there  is  a  circus  company  playing  here  now  and 
one  of  its  chief  attractions  consists  of  a  son  of  the  great  Zulu  king, 
Cetewayo.  He  is  called  "  Young  Cetawayo";  sometimes  on  the 
bills  is  posted  up  as  "  Prince  Cetawayo."  He  has  a  band  of  Afri- 
can lions,  five  in  number,  most-  ferocious  brutes,  which  he  claims 
to  have  captured  in  Zululand  and  brought  over  here  as  a  sort  of 
lordly  or  kingly  sport.  He  is  showing  now  in  Wilson's  circus, 
and  does  certainly  do  the  lion-taming  ousiness  in  splendid  style. 
Van  Amburg  could  not  approach  Prince  Cetawayo  in  making  lions 
perform.  He  comes  out  appareled  as  an  African  prince,  splendid 
and  fierce  beyond  description.  He  makes  the  monarch  of  brutes 
jump  through  burning  hoops  and  over  flaming  walls,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  wonderlul  to  behold.  The  circus  is  near  my  hotel, 
and  a  few  days  ago  I  dawdled  around  there  in  the  forenoon,  and 
strolled  into  the  circus  ground,  which  is  on  the  great  open  square 
of  Calcutta,  known  as  the  "  Maidan."  There  was  a  baby  elephant 
standing  tied  to  a  post  which  interested  me,  and  I  played  with  the' 
gentle  thing  for  some  time.  As  I  turned  away  I  observed  a  negro* 
man  dressed  in  European  clothes,  loitering  about  near  by.  He* 
reminded  me  at  the  first  glance  of  Uncle  Jake's  boy  Whack  so* 
strongly  that  I  couldn't  help  speaking  to  him".  As  I  got  nearer  he 
looked  more  like  Whack  than  ever.  It  just  seemed  to  roe  that  if 
he  should  speak  at  all  it  would  be  to  say:  "Mas'r  Frank,  you 
hain't  got  'ary  single  dime  about  you  jus  now,  have  you?  "  But 
he  did  not  speak.  He  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  look  shy  and 
disconcerted  as  I  approached  him,  and  to  look  furtively  around  for 
a  place  to  sneak  away  to.  But  I  was  bound  not  to  let  that  nigger 
escape  me,  for  while  he  looked  much  like  Whack,  he  also  looked, 
save  as  to  dress,  which  was  all  Whack,  very  much  like  young  Ceta- 
wayo, the  son  of  the  Zulu  king.  That  it  was  either  Whack  or 
young  Cetawayo  I  felt  sure,  and  as  Whack  was  older  or  dead,  I 
thought  I  would  try  him  on  the  African  prince,  so  I  said  to  him: 
"Look  here!  ain't  you  Prince  Cetawayo?  "  The  negro  looked 
confused,  and  he  answered :  "  Dat's  what  dey  calls  me  on  dem 
hand-bills  for  sho.  Dey  ain't  no  gettin'  around  dat,  mas'r.  I 
ain't  a-goin' to  deny  dat,  sah,  I  ain  t."  "What  part  of  Missouri 
are  you  from?"  said  I,  without  giving  him  time  to  think.  "St. 
Louis,  sah,"  said  he,  rather  hesitatingly.  "  I  thought  so,"  said  I. 
"  What  was  your  master's  name?  "  "W was  his- name,"  an- 
swered. Prince  Cetawayo;  "he  lived  at  about  Sixteenth  and 
Carr."  It  was  true  eno'mgh,  and  I  greeted  him  as  a  coi--Mryman. 
It  is  wonderful  how  smal,!  the  world  is  getting,  isn't  it"-; 
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NEW  YORK  PLAYS  AND  PLAYERS. 


"Flaneur's"  Gossip. 

I  lay  on  a  slab  at  a  Russian  Bath  yesterday  and  listened 
to  an  attendant  who  has  rubbed  and  scrubbed  New  York- 
ers for  fifteen  years.  I  have  known  him  for  nine  years,  and 
in  all  that  time  he  has  been  unvaryingly  amusing  and  talk- 
ative. 

"  The  hull  crowd  of  us  were  up  at  the  Park  Theatre  last 
night,"  he  said,  rubbing  away  briskly,  "  to  see  '  Her  Sacri- 
fice.' It's  the  giddiest  chestnut  that  I've  fallen  over  since 
I  have  been  a  deadhead." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  a  deadhead?  " 
"  Ever  since  I  first  came  into  the  bath.  You  see,  every- 
body comes  here,  and  we  play  it  in  on  them.  Actors  come 
here  to  reduce  the  size  of  their  heads.  They  never  have 
any  money,  you  know,  and  they  make  it  up  by  making  the 
boys  presents  of  complimentary  tickets,  where  other  men 
would  tip  us  a  quarter  and  have  done  with  it.  John  A. 
Stevens,  who  runs  the  Park  Theatre,  doesn't  take  baths — 
leastwise  not  here — but  some  of  his  play-actors  do,  and 
they  had  more  passes  than  they  knew  what  to  do  with 
Monday  night.  Every  blessed  rubber  in  this  place  got 
tickets  for  himself  and  lady,  and  we  was  all  there  in 
couples  about  ten  feet  apart  all  around  the  balcony.  A 
lot  of  coons  sat  in  front  of  me,  and  the  orchestra  was 
dotted  all  over  with  bill-boards.  I  can  tell  a  man  who 
goes  into  a  theatre  on  a  bill-board  ticket  as  far  as  I  can  see 
him.  He  wears  his  overcoat  during  the  hull  of  the  play, 
and  looks  shabby  and  unshaven.  If  he  has  his  aunt's  sis- 
ter with  him,  the  woman  sneaks  into  her  seat  as  if  she  was 
ashamed  of  herself,  and  the  pair  of  them  act  like  a  couple 
of  lovers  in  a  country  church  the  rest  of  the  night.  They 
are  afraid  to  applaud  for  fear  people  will  think  they  came 
in  deadhead,  and  know  they  would  be  thrown  out  into  the 
street  if  they  hissed.  Besides  the  bill-boards  and  regula- 
tion deadheads,  were  all  the  fakirs  who  could  be  spared 
from  Union  Square.  I  can  tell  a  ham  actor  as  easily  as  I 
can  a  bill-board  man.  When  you  see  a  man  with  a  check 
suit,  spring-bottom  trousers,  a  high  hat  that  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  clubbed  by  the  police,  a  black  necktie,  and 
frayed  collar,  who  acts  as  if  he  owned  all  of  New  York 
and  thirty-seven  square  feet  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
you  can  make  up  your  mind  at  once  that  he  is  an  actor. 
All  the  old  used-up  variety  men,  legitimate  failures,  and 
broken-down  players  of  every  degree  were  furnished  with 
tickets  by  John  A.  Stevens,  who  was  once  as  bad  as  the 
worst  of  them." 

"  What  did  you  think  of  the  play  ? " 
"It  reminded  me  of  those  Villain-Still-Pursued-Her- 
Blood-and-Thunder  and  reekin'-with-gore  plays  they  used 
to  have  down  in  the  Bowery  Theaytsr.  When  they  sprung 
the  will  on  us,  I  thought  I'd  drop  off  my  seat.  I  never 
seen  a  play  in  my  life  in  which  there  was  a  hidden  will  that 
wasn't  like  every  other  hidden-will  play.  It  is  the  same 
old  murder,  the  same  lovers,  and  the  same  justice  in  all 
the  plays  of  the  kind.  Stevens  says  he's  startin'  in  on  a 
new  policy,  and  '  Her  Sacrifice  '  is  his  first  card.  He'd 
better  throw  up  his  hand  and  make  a  new  deal  if  he  can't 
lead  out  better  than  he  has  done  this  time.  He  has  given 
up  the  combination  business,  and  will  play  new  pieces, 
most  of  which  he  claims  as  his  own.  This  here  play  isn't 
his,  you  know;  it  was  written  by  Julian  Magnus  of  the 
Union  Square  Theatre.  Was  you  up  there  last  night?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  What  kind  of  a  chump  am  I,  then,  to  stand  here  and 
tell  you  all  about  it!"  remarked  the  attendant  in  disgust. 
This  reflection  seemed  to  fill  him  with  dissatisfaction,  and 
he  rubbed  away  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes;  then  his 
talkative  instinct  overcame  him,  and  he  continued: 

"  These  actors  are  a  rum  lot,  sir.  I  could  give  you  a 
tip  about  some  of  'em  that  would  make  your  hair  stand  on 
end.  You  hear  rumors  and  stories  about  town,  fr  instance, 
that  a  certain  actor  who  plays  juvenile  parts  in  a  swell 
theatre  up  town  drinks  hard.  You  may  know  that  his 
wife,  in  a  recent  divorce  proceeding,  spoke  of  him  as  an 
habitual  drunkard,  and  there  ain't  any  doubt  that  he 
comes  on  the  stage  when  he  is  unsteady  on  his  legs  and 
thick  in  his  speech.  All  these  things  you  hear  of,  but  you 
oughter  to  see  him  when  he  is  brought  down  here  in  the 
mornings  at  half-past  seven  in  a  cab.  We  have  to  carry 
him  into  the  bath,  and  we  often  work  two  hours  at  him  be- 
fore we  get  him  on  his  feet.  The  same  is  true  of  a  certain 
pool-player  here,  who  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country.  He  has  lost  many  a  match  because  he  hadn't 
time  between  drinks  to  come  here  and  get  straightened 
up.  There  is  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  who  nas  his 
dress-suit  and  entire  change  of  clothing  sent  down  here  at 
five  o'clock  every  afternoon.  At  half-past  five  he  drives 
up  here  in  a  cab,  and  we  put  him  through  the  bath.  By 
the  time  he  has  been  rubbed  and  scrubbed,  has  slept  fif- 
teen minutes,  and  been  shaved  and  dressed,  he  is  as  sober 
as  a  judge  should  always  be. 

"  People  tell  me,  and  the  papers  claim,  that  the  stories 
about  John  McCullough's  illness  are  nonsense.  Don't  you 
believe  it.  He  is  sick  and  weak.  He  has  something  the 
matter  with  him.  It  isn't  liquor.  I  have  seen  him  come 
in  here  when  he  could  scarcely  walk  across  the  bath,  and 
his  steps  were  often  so  unsteady  that  I  walked  behind  him 
to  give  a  prop  in  case  he  totters  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
bath  is  a  great  place  to  study  human  nature.  You  meet 
all  sorts  of  people  here.  Do  you  know  who  that  gent  was 
with  the  sandy  whiskers,  who  was  feeling  of  your  arm  and 
talking  about  Charley  Mitchell  so  confidentially? " 
"  No." 

"  It  was  Red  Leary,  the  bank  burglar." 
"The  deuce  it  was ! " 

"  Oh,  yes.    And  that  sallow  little  man  on  the  slab  oppo- 
site, who  seems  to  be  asleep,  is  watching  him." 
"Who  is  he?" 
"  Detective  Price." 

Upon  which  I  arose  and  went  my  way  in  peace. 
Levy,  the  bald-headed  and  puffy  cometist,  toote  in  a 
beer  saloon  in  Fourteenth  Street  for  a  modest  stipend  every 
night.  The  "  world-famous  "  find  it  necessary  to  live.  It 
takes  a  good  deal  of  money  to  keep  Levy  in  eye-glasses 
and  clothes,  and  he  hasn't  been  making  much  money  late- 


ly. As  an  attraction  in  New  York  he  has  lost  his  power. 
He  tooted  four  successive  summers  at  Manhattan  and 
Brighton  beaches,  then  came  back  and  tooted  in  Koster 
&  Bial's  Music  Hall.  Thence  he  went  to  Pittsburg,  to  a 
fair;  and  afterward  made  such  engagements  as  he  could 
get  at  Cincinnati  and  Chicago.  Then  he  returned  to 
New  York.  He  wandered  about  town,  occasionally  catch- 
ing an  engagement  to  play  Sunday  night  at  the  Casino  or  a 
Checkering  Hall  concert.  He  is  in  need  of  money.  A 
man  can  not  subsist  upon  gossip  about  town,  and  the  gos- 
sip is  particularly  rough  on  Levy,  for  it  usually  consists  of 
items  about  a  lady  with  whom  he  was  formerly  on  intimate 
terms.  I  allude  to  his  alleged  wife,  Minnie  Conway,  then 
Mrs.  Levy,  and  now  Mrs.  Osmond  Tearle.  Mr.  Levy  not 
infrequently  heard  about  town  that  Tearle  shortly  expect- 
ed to  become  a  father.  It  is  said  that  it  is  desperation 
caused  by  this  awful  intelligence  that  caused  him  to  accept 
an  engagement  at  the  beer  garden.  The  place  is  the  re- 
sort of  objectionable  characters,  and  its  moral  tone  is  so 
low  that  you  couldn't  find  it  with  a  diving-bell. 

Beautiful  little  Theo  is  coming  back  next  year  with 
Grau  for  a  season  in  America.  It  is  said  that  she  gets  a 
plump  sixty  thousand  dollars  for  the  tour.  Probably  that 
means  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  but  still  it  is  a  nice 
little  sum  for  a  season's  work.  I  would  sing  in  opera 
bouffe  myself  for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  I 
haven't  had  any  offers  yet,  though  Theo,  after  Aimee,  is 
the  most  popular  of  opera  bouffe  queens  who  have  visited 
America  recently.  In  fact,  I  don't  know  but  that  she  is 
even  more  popular  than  Aimee;  and,  now  that  she  is  well 
known,  I  am  sure  she  will  make  lots  of  money.  Parisians 
swear  that  a  more  beautiful  pair  of  shoulders  do  not  exist 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  than  Theo's.  Parisians  are  apt  to 
be  right  about  those  things,  too.  Sarony  vows  that  she 
must  be  photographed  this  time,  if  she  has  to  be  stolen 
away  in  the  night  and  tied  in  front  of  his  camera.  It  was 
a  bitter  disappointment  to  Sarony  and  the  other  sensational 
photographers  to  meet  with  such  a  flat  refusal  as  Madame' 
Theo's.  It  is  not  often  that  such  a  beauty  refuses  to  sell 
the  privilege  of  her  photograph. 

Madame  Nixau,  who  was  with  Theo  once,  has  come 
back  to  town.  She  made  a  great  sensation  here  for  two  or 
three  weeks  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  then  mar- 
ried a  wealthy  Texas  cattle  man  named  Dambmann.  He 
took  his  bride  West,  then  South,  and  has  brought  her  back 
to  town  again,  so  as  to  give  her  a  chance  to  sing  once 
more  before  she  departs  with  him  to  Paris.  He  has  given 
her  diamonds  enough  to  satisfy  an  empress,  and  she,  in  re- 
turn, has  rewarded  him  by  losing  all  her  beauty  and  grow- 
ing enormously  fat.  Her  superb  figure  was  what  first  at- 
tracted Dambmann's  attention.  He  still  looks  upon  her 
with  immense  admiration,  however,  though  her  figure  is 
gone.  She  has  a  box  at  the  opera  every  night,  where 
she  sits  and  munches  bon-bons,  with  which  the  ever  ob- 
sequious Dambmann  supplies  her  at  half-hour  intervals. 

Speaking  of  these  French  women  reminds  me  of  the 
unhappy  accident  to  Mademoiselle  Valliot.  No  one  who 
has  seen  the  Grau  troupe  can  have  failed  to  observe  Va- 
lliot. She  is  unquestionably  the  plumpest  woman,  without 
being  fat,  whom  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  She  wore  the 
riskiest  bodices  that  ever  appeared  on  the  New  York  stage, 
and  she  was  idolized  by  the  grosser  part  of  every  audience 
to  whom  she  sang;  she  didn't  sing,  by  the  way,  but  simply 
walked  about  the  stage  and  submitted  to  being  stared  at. 
She  wore  French  heels  sixteen  and  one-half  inches  high, 
lingerie  and  hosiery  of  the  most  ravishing  sort,  and  was, 
altogether,  what  men  describe  as  a  "  stormer."  It  was 
said  that  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Grau.  Ah !  She  came 
on  in  all  the  Operas,  and  wandered  around  the  stage  wink- 
ing at  the  people  she  knew  in  the  audience,  and  chaffing  the 
players.  She  was,  altogether,  a  jolly  and  harmonious  per- 
son, and  was  a  great  favorite  in  New  York.  Valliot  could 
always  be  depended  upon  for  one  thing,  and  that  was  a 
late  supper.  Apparently  she  was  always  eating  supper, 
and  it  was  a  three-o'clock-in-the-morning  spread  which  in- 
directly caused  her  downfall.  With  five  or  six  others,  she 
was  supping  on  the  third  floor  of  an  up-town  hotel.  There 
was  some  sort  of  frolic  in  the  room,  and  she  threw  open 
the  window  and  stepped  out  on  to  what  she  thought  was  a 
balcony,  but  which  proved  to  be  one  of  our  treacherous 
modern  fire-escapes.  She  fell  into  the  basement,  and  sus- 
tained injuries  of  the  most  serious  character,  breaking  her 
arms  and  fracturing  one  of  her  ankles.     Tough  luck! 

Something  is  to  be  done  with  the  bad  boys  of  New  York. 
They  are  becoming  so  obstreperous  now  that  a  special  de- 
tachment of  police  is  devoted  expressly  to  them.  -They 
waylay  men  in  broad  daylight,  steal  everything  they  can 
lay  their  hands  on,  break  windows,  storm  pedestrians,  start 
up  horses  they  find  standing  in  the  streets  and  whoop  them 
along  until  they  become  runaways,  blow  shot  into  the  faces 
of  people  passing  peaceably  along  the  street,  and  disport 
themselves  in  ways  that  cause  them  to  be  a  terror  to  good 
citizens.  Their  field-day  is  Sunday,  when  the  little  rascals 
meet  and  have  pitched  battles  in  all  the  lower  wards  of  the 
city.  The  boys  in  the  Fourth  Ward  will  kill  the  Sixth 
Ward  boys,  if  they  can  get  them  alone,  because  they  know 
they  will  be  treated  with  equal  severity  if  they  venture  in 
the  Sixth  Ward  themselves.  Every  particular  ward  has  its 
pet  enemy  in  another  ward,  and  even  the  streets  are  antag- 
onistic. Thus,  the  Mulberry  Street  Micks  and  the  Baxter 
Street  Terriersare  sworn  foes.  Their  fights  become  almost 
riotous  at  times,  and  they  look  upon  the  police  with  per- 
fect contempt.  It  is  easy  enough  for  a  policeman  to  sub- 
due a  boy  and  .take  him  to  the  station-house— provided  he 
can  catch  the  boy.  It  is  just  here  that  the  vigilant  guard- 
ian of  the  peace  falls  overboard.  The  boys  are  as  swift  as 
deer.  They  dodge  in  among  moving  carts  and  cars,  creep 
through  cellars,  over  fences,  around  alleys,  and  over  roofs. 
They  are  incorrigible  and  irreclaimable.  The  police  are 
just  beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  from  this  class  of  the 
city's  disreputable  inhabitants  that  the  great  body  of  her 
criminals  grow,  and  they  are  at  last  making  efforts  to  sup- 
press them.  It  is  a  great  piece  of  work,  and  I  doubt  its 
success.  Flaneur.  ■ 

New  York,  March  27,  1884. 

The  English  answer  to  Max  O'Rell's  criticism  of  Eng- 
land will  soon  appear  under  the  title  of  "  John  Bulrs 
Neighbor  in^HerTrue  Light." 


THE    ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 


The  WhiSetree. 

So  you  would  like  to  know  something  about  the  whiffle- 
tree,  would  you?  All  right,  Cornelia,  you  shall  know  all 
we  can  tell  you  regarding  it.  We  don't  pretend  to  be  a 
natural  history,  and  we  never  affect  the  style  and  manners 
of  a  gazetteer;  but  when  such  a  charming  and  delightful 
creature  as  you  are,  or  rather  as  we  can  not  help  imagining 
you  to  be,  asks  to  be  enlightened,  we  must  throw  aside  our 
icy  reserve,  and  gently  but  firmly  ladle  you  out  the  de- 
sired information. 

Most  young  ladies  who  write  to  us  for  information  ask 
such  questions  as:  Is  it  hurtful  to  eat  ice-cream  at  break- 
fast? How  do  you  make  caramels?  In  the  language  of 
love,  what  does  "  gum-drop  "  mean  ?  How  old  was  Charles 
Reade  when  he  wrote  "  Richelieu"? 

You  do  not  belong  to  that  school  of  females,  Cornelia; 
you  ask  a  solid,  sensible  question,  which  shows  that  you 
are  trying  to  improve  your  provincial  mind,  and  make  your- 
self a  better  woman  and  a  more  graceful  ornament  to  soci- 
ety. Therefore,  we  take  pleasure  in  posting  you  on  the 
history  and  manners  of  the  whiffletree. 

The  whiffletree,  Cornelia,  is  a  small  tree  about  the  size 
of  the  dog-wood.  Its  branches  spread  out  considerably, 
and  its  leaves  are  hard,  brittle,  and  full  of  small  perfora- 
tions. It  grows  in  the  southern  part  of  Africa,  and  is  much 
used  by  the  natives  in  the  construction  of  bows  and  spears. 
At  night,  when  everything  is  wrapped  in  sweet  repose,  the 
wind  rustles  through  the  perforated  leaves  and  makes  a 
sort  of  weird  sound,  known  as  a  whiffle ;  hence  the  name 
whiffletree. 

We  think  it  was  Sir  William  Jones  who  wrote  a  moon- 
light madrigal  containing  the  lines: 

"The  twilight  has  passed,  and  the  moon  is  up, 
And  sails  down  the  sky  like  a  silver  cup, 
And  the  whiffletrees  join  in  the  ocean's  roar, 
And  whiffle  and  whiffle  along  the  shore." 

Many  other  travelers  allude  to  this  curious  tree,  which 
lives  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  years.  It  bears  a  small  fruit, 
something  like  an  apricot,  which  is  a  great  favorite  with 
the  natives,  whose  superstition  leads  them  often  to  worship 
the  tree.  When  it  whiffles  loud,  the  native  thinks  it  is  an- 
gry with  him,  and  beats  his  breast  with  a  stone  to  appease 
its  wrath.  On  the  contrary,  when  it  whiffles  a  low,  tender 
melody,  it  is  thought  to  be  a  sign  of  peace,  prosperity,  and 
good  luck.  We  never  hear  much  of  its  fruit,  because  the 
natives  will  not  allow  any  of  it  to  be  taken  away.  Travel- 
ers are  always  safe  under  the  whiffletree,  because  wild  an- 
mals  flee  from  it  filled  with  indescribable  terror  when  it  be- 
gins to  whiffle.  Many  pleasant'legends  of  this  wonderful 
tree  have  been  translated  by  travelers,  and  we  should  be 
more  than  happy  to  give  them  to  you  if  we  had  the  space 
to  spare. — Puck.  _ 

A  Cemetery  Surprise  Party. 

A  cheerful  practice  is  undermining  the  cemeteries  of 
San  Francisco.  The  price  of  cadavers  having  advanced 
steadily  for  four  years,  the  medical  colleges  found  a 
scarcity  of  good  reliable  subjects.  The  sawbones,  there- 
fore, clubbed  together  and  hired  a  venal  sexton  to  make  a 
midnight  raid  upon  the  graveyards  lining  San  Francisco's 
favorite  drive,  and  anticipate  the  day  of  reckoning  for  a 
small  consideration.  Things  ran  smoothly  until  last 
month,  when  an  able-bodied  savant  was  buried.  A  burst 
of  thunder-sound  startled  the  citizens  the  following  night; 
there  was  a  patter  of  buttons  and  coffin-nails  upon  the 
roofs  far  and  wide,  and  the  sexton's  wife  awoke  next  morn- 
ing to  find  herself  a  widow.  It  seems  that  the  savant,  a 
doctor  himself,  had  directed  a  quantity  of  dynamite  and 
fulminating  silver  to  be  interred  with  him,  and  the  un- 
suspecting caterer  to  the  college  was  thus  trapped.  The 
simple  ingenuity  and  effectiveness  of  the  invention  seems 
to  have  tickled  the  San  Franciscans,  and  the  cemeteries 
are  now  being  honeycombed  with  torpedoes  and  blasting 
powder,  fuses  and  percussion  caps,  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  science  of  anatomy  is  practically  brought  to  an  end. — 

Life. 

»  a 

Mrs.  Maloney  Keeps  Lent. 

"  'Tis  foine  weather  we're  afther  havin'  this  Lint,  Misses 
Maloney!" 

"  Thrue  far  ye,  Misses  McCarthy.  Barrin'  the  wit 
wheather,  it's  been  a  dhry  saysin." 

"  Have  ye  bin  kapin  Lint  with  arl  yer  accoostomed  con- 
sistency, Misses  Maloney  ? " 

"Wil,  Misses  McCarthy,  Dinnis  an'  me  thought  the 
quistion  ovher  an'  oi  sez,  '  Dinny,  darlint,  phwat  '11  we 
shwear  off  this  year? '  '  Shwear  off,'  sez  he;  '  phwat  far? ' 
'  Lint,'  sez  oi.  '  So  'tis,'  sez  he.  '  Tis  phwat? '  sez  oi. 
'  Lint,'  sez  he.  '  How  many  toimes  hev  ye  bin  ter  the 
theayter?'  sez  he.  '  None,' sez  oi.  'Did  ye  go  ter  the 
Ould  Gyard  Ball  ? '  sez  he.  '  Divil  a  wan,'  sez  01.  '  Have 
oi  tuk  you  ter  Dilmonico's?'  sez  he.  '  Niver,'  sez  oi. 
'  Thin,'  sez  he,  '  we'll  shwear  off  goin'  nophwere  an'  com- 
mince  goin'  somephwere.'  An' with  that  he  tuk  me  ter 
see  Edwin  Boots,  the  imminint  trajoodian,  play  Boucicault 
in  '  The  Fool's  Revinge.'    That's  how  oi'm  kapin  Lint." 

"  Moi  luv  ter  yer  hoosband,  Misses  Maloney." 

"The  same  ter  yours.  Wan  fyare  shwap  ain't  no 
burglhary.    Gudday!" 

And  the  two  daughters  of  Erin  parted.—/.  K.  Bangs. 


Extract  from  a  New  English  Romance. 

"  It  was  at  the  close  of  a  beautiful  summer  day  in  Suakim, 
Egypt,  when  a  lone  Osman  might  have  been  seen,  closely 
pursued  by  British  troops,  wending  his  way  across  the  dis- 
tant," etc.,  etc. 


A  letter  from  a  lady  in  Calcutta  says:  "There  is  an 
opera  company  here  this  season.  The  translation  oi 
'  L'Elisir  d'Amore '  has  been  adapted  to  the  Anglo-Indian 
mind  thus :  Whenever  the  word  '  senatore  '  occurs  it  is 
translated  '  collector.' '  Idol  mio,  non  piu  rigor.  Fa  felice 
un  senatore ' — '  my  idol,  cease  that  rigor;  make  a  collector 
happy.'  I  am  assured  that  '  L'Elisir  d'Amore '  is  sup- 
posed hereto  be  a  narrative  of  '  The  Loves  of  T.  i .'  but 
for  this  I  can  not  vouch." 


THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    DEATH    TRAIN. 

A  Strange  Moonlight  Excursion  from  Bonita  to  Plumbago  City. 

A  scorching  July  day  in  the  little  New  Mexican  town  of 
Bonita.  At  noontime  a  strange  hush  brooded  over  the 
place.  The  merchants,  tilted  Tback  upon  high  stools  De- 
hind  their  counters,  lazily  waved  huge  palm-leaf  fans,  or 
dozed  away  from  sheer  weariness  born  of  the  exertion. 
Lawyers  and  real  estate  agents,  secure  in  the  conviction 
that  no  clients  would  venture  out  to  discuss  their  griev- 
ances, or  customers  to  look  up  town  lots,  in  the  glare  of 
the  pitiless  mid-day  sun,  stretched  themselves  out  for  long 
siestas,  with  cooling  drinks  at  their  elbows.  Even  the  bar- 
keepers felt  the  general  cessation  of  trade,  and  lazily 
watched  the  various  games  of  chance  progressing  in  shady 
nooks  about  them. 

Down  at  the  depot  went  on  the  usual  bustle  and  com- 
motion incident  to  the  arrival  and  departure  of  trains. 
Porters  hurried  to  and  fro,  with  streams  ot  perspiration 
coursing  down  their  ebony  faces.  Exasperated  baggage- 
masters  hurled  about  heavy  pieces  of  luggage,  and  startled 
the  slumberous,  air  with  their  profanity.  A  few  citizens, 
who  had  found  their  way  thither  on  various  errands,  and 
preferred  the  cool  shelter  of  the  broad  platform  to  cross- 
ing the  burning  stretch  of  sand  which  lay  between  the  de- 
pot and  the  business  portion  of  the  town,  regarded  with 
idle  curiosity  the  various  ingredients  of  the  crowd  with 
which  they  mingled.  Conspicuous  among  these,  a  tall, 
well-dressed  man,  with  a  half-smile  on  his  handsome  face, 
leaned  in  careless  attitude  against  the  casement  of  an  open 
window,  holding  a  smoldering  cigar  between  his  fingers 
as  he  intently  surveyed  the  movements  of  a  group  of 
ladies. 

Suddenly  a  pistol-shot  rang  out  upon  the  air.  With  a 
single,  convulsive  movement,  a  tardy  upflinging  of  the 
hands,  as  if  to  ward  off  an  unforeseen  disaster,  the  tall 
man  sank  heavily  to  the  ground. 

Instantly  all  was  excitement  and  confusion.  Women 
shrieked,  and  sobbed,  and  ran  blindly  to  and  fro,  as  if  to 
seek  protection  from  some  undefined  peril.  Men  rushed 
to  the  spot,  shouting  wild  inquiries  on  the  way.  The  only 
person  who  remained  calm  and  unmoved  was  the  murderer, 
a  light-haired,  heavy-browed  man,  of  middle  age,  his 
shoulders  bowed  as  if  beneath  the  weight  of  a  heavy  bur- 
den, and  his  blue  eyes  bent  fixedly  upon  the  prostrate 
form.  When  the  sheriff  came  up,  armed  to  the  teeth  in 
anticipation  of  a  deadly  struggle  before  the  surrender  of  his 
prey,  the  quiet  blue  eyes  were  lifted  to  his  in  mute  inquiry; 
then  a  pair  of  hands,  horny  and  seamed  with  toil,  were 
passively  extended,  and  the  click  of  the  key  in  the  hand- 
cuffs announced  that  the  law  had  secured  its  prey.  It 
chanced  that  the  train  for  Plumbago  City,  the  county  seat, 
was  just  moving  out  of  the  depot.  A  signal  from  the  sher- 
iff sufficed  to  detain  it  until  he  had  boarded  it  with  his 
prisoner. 

The  discharge  of  firearms  was  too  familiar  a  note  to  raise 
any  commotion  in  the  town  of  Bonita.  A  few  listened  in- 
dolently for  its  recurrence,  feeling  somewhat  aggrieved  at 
not  hearing  the  regular  fusillade  of  shots  proclaiming  that 
a  general  row  was  in  progress,  or  that  some  idle  loungers 
sought  diversion  in  emptying  the  barrels  of  their  revolvers 
into  the  air.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  intelligence 
of  the  crime  had  made  the  circuit  of  the  town,  and  was  a 
general  theme  of  discussion.  Public  feeling  ran  high.  The 
young  physician  who  had  been  killed  possessed  many  of 
the  essential  attributes  which  distinguish  the  popular  citi- 
zen in  a  frontier  settlement.  He  rode  well,  enjoyed  a  con- 
vivial glass,  spent  his  money  freely,  played  a  good  hand  of 
poker,  told  a  good  story,  and  was  not  too  fas  idious  in  his 
choice  of  language. 

"  If  the  fellow  had  only  picked  off  one  of  the  lawyers 
we  might  have  spared  him ;  but  our  only  doctor.  I  swear, 
it's  too  bad ! "    The  speaker  was  the  leading  grocer. 

"  Better  have  selected  a  provision  merchant,"  politely 
amended  a  young  attorney. 

"  Come,  boys,  no  bad  blood.  We  must  look  at  the 
matter  seriously.  This  sort  of  thing  can't  go  on  any  longer. 
If  it  is  kept  up  the  reputation  of  the  town  will  be  ruined." 

The  man  who  spoke  was  a  wealthy  stock-raiser  named 
Bradley ;  a  rough-mannered  fellow,  but  possessed  of  un- 
questioned honor  and  integrity  of  purpose.  He  restlessly 
paced  up  and  down  the  platform  for  several  minutes. 
Then  he  resumed  his  position  of  spokesman. 

"  So  long  as  this  business  has  been  confined  to  our  own 
roughs  it  was  bad  enough,  but  when  matters  reach  such  a 
pass  that  a  stranger  steps  off  from  the  cars  and  shoots  down 
an  inoffensive  citizen,  with  as  little  ceremony  as  he  would 
pick  off  an  antelope  on  the  plains,  it  is  time  something  was 
done." 

His  auditors  turned  from  the  speaker's  face  and  studied 
each  others'  countenances  in  silence. 

Only  one  man  raised  his  voice.  This  was  the  first  bank- 
er of  the  place,  a  spare,  bilious-looking  gentleman,  whose 
feet  were  still  tender  from  life-long  contact  with  New  Eng- 
land soil. 

"  Indeed,  there  should  be.  While  human  life  is  held  in 
such  light  esteem,  not  one  of  us  can  call  himself  safe,"  he 
assented  nervously,  and  would  have  continued  in  the  same 
strain,  had  he  not  been  suddenly  checked  by  the  grave 
purpose  which  he  read  in  his  neighbor's  eye. 

As  the  afternoon  drew  to  a  close  it  became  generally 
understood  among  the  better  class  of  citizens  that  a  pleas- 
ure excursion  was  being  organized  to  visit  Plumbago  City 
by  moonlight  that  evening.  The  arrangements  were  some- 
what peculiar.  Although  the  party  was  to  be  very  select, 
and  the  rowdy  element  of  the  town  carefully  excluded, 
no  formal  invitations  were  issued,  but  neighbor  to  neigh- 
bor, and  man  to  man,  the  subtile  understanding  passed! 

As  the  party  gathered  in  the  shadows  of  a  large  freight 
warehouse,  long  after  the  light  had  faded  from  the  western 
sky,  a  disinterested  spectator  could  not  but  have  remarked 
the  stern,  set  faces,  the  dearth  of  that  hilarity  and  jest 
common  among  pleasure-seekers,  and,  above  all,  the  total 
ahsence  of  the  gentler  sex.     Yet  there  were  beardless  b  _>ys 
jrling  hair  tossed  back  from  their  stern  faces;  raid- 
ed men,  with  deeply  graven  lines  of  care  upon  their 
d'i,  as  well  as  old  men  whose  keen  eyes  had  not 


yet  lost  their  fire,  although  their  heads  were  crowned  with 
masses  of  silver  hair.  One  man  who  stood  a  little  apart 
bore  a  huge  coil  of  rope  upon  his  arm. 

An  engine  glided  out  of  the  round-house,  a  mile  away, 
and  sped  down  the  track,  slackening  its  speed  and  drawing 
to  a  standstill  in  the  shadow  of  the  warehouse. 

The  engineer,  silent  and  motionless,  his  hand  resting  on 
the  throttle,  watched  the  last  man  mount  the  car  steps, 
then  noiselessly  reversed  the  engine  and  backed  up  a  mile 
or  more  to  where  the  road  to  Plumbago  City  branched  off 
from  the  main  track. 

Out  over  the  lonely  plain,  amid  low  clumps  of  sage- 
brush and  miniature  mesquite  forests.  _  The  cane  cactus 
raised  its  Briarean  arms,  each  tipped  with  a  brilliant  blos- 
som. The  snowy  spikes  of  the  Spanish  bayonet  rose  like 
phantom  warriors  from  their  bristling  sheaths.  The  air 
was  heavy  with  the  fragrance  of  the  night-blooming  cereus, 
unfolding  its  beauty  to  the  desert  plain  under  shadow  of 
the  night. 

Occasionally  a  few  disjointed  scraps  of  conversation 
floated  out  upon  the  still  night  air. 

"  He  had  a  great  way  with  the  women,  the  doctor  had. 
Did  you  hear  how  he  tried  to  make  up  to  old  lady  Pem- 
broke's daughters?  You  know  his  office  was  only  three 
doors  above  her  eating-room,  and  pretty  likely  girls  they 
are — the  Pembrokes !  Well,  Doc  Raynor  he  got  the  old 
lady's  ear,  and  says  he :  '  Mighty  lovely  young  ladies,  those 
daughters  of  yours,  Mrs.  Pembroke;  I  always  admired 
brunettes,' says  he.  But  the  old  lady  was  too  much  for 
him.  She  fires  up  and  looks  him  square  in  the  eye,  and 
says  she :  '  Doctor  Raynor,  don't  you  come  gallivanting 
round  here  with  any  such  nonsense.  Haven't  I  seen  you 
pass  this  very  house  a  dozen  times  in  the  day  with  a  wom- 
an on  your  arm,  and  every  one  of  them  blondes  ?  " 

The  gay  Lothario  referred  to  was  the  victim  of  the  day's 
tragedy. 

"  Ever  been  on  this  sort  of  picnic  before?  "  The  inter- 
rogator was  Bradley,  the  stock-raiser,  and  his  query  was  ad- 
dressed to  Channing,  the  cadaverous  banker. 

"  Never,"  was  the  positive  reply,  uttered  in  a  sombre 
tone. 

"  Very  necessary  diversion  in  a  new  country  where  laws 
are  lax,  and  human  life  comes  to  be  regarded  at  a  heavy 
discount." 

The  young  attorney  strolled  up. 

"  Gentlemen,  do  you  think  there  is  any  possibility  that 
the  wires  may  have  conveyed  some  intimation  of  our  trip 
to  the  inhabitants  up  here?  Rather  awkward  if  a  com- 
mittee of  reception  should  be  awaiting  us  at  the  depot." 

"  That's  all  right,"  said  Bradley,  carelessly.  "  J  im  has 
his  orders  to  stop  half  a  mile  below  town,  where  the  canon 
takes  a  sharp  curve  to  the  south." 

"  If  the  engineer  should  forget  himself  and  lay  his  hand 
on  the  whistle,"  suggested  the  banker,  nervously. 

"  No  danger  of  that."  The  lawyer  laughed  a  low  laugh 
without  any  ring  of  mirth.  "  Notice  how  still  we  are  run- 
ning? Jim  has  oiled  up  extra  for  the  occasion.  _  We  shall 
get  in  our  work  and  be  back  before  the  inhabitants  dis- 
cover how  they  have  been  favored." 

The  narrow-gauge  road  commenced  to  wind  in  among 
the  hills.  The  vegetation  changed,  the  numbers  and 
varieties  of  the  cactuses  increasing,  and  gnarled  mesquite 
and  sagebrush  giving  way  to  occasional  clusters  of  cedars, 
junipers,  and  pinons.  With  the  turn  of  each  curve  the  lit- 
tle train  climbed  higher  and  higher,  until  at  length,  in  a 
narrow  valley  which  seemed  like  a  mere  chasm  Detween 
two  lofty  peaks,  without  clangor  of  bell  or  shriek  of  whistle, 
the  train  halted  and  the  party  alighted.  Bradley  drew  out 
his  watch,  and  held  it  up  before  the  head-light.  Then  he 
spoke  to  the  man  in  the  cab. 

"  In  one  hour  sharp,  Jim,  run  up  into  town  to  meet  us." 

The  engineer  nodded  without  speaking.  He  knew  his 
business.  The  track  would  be  clear  for  three  hours  to 
come. 

By  common  consent  the  party  separated,  and  approached 
the  town  from  various  directions.  Singly  or  in  pairs  they 
silently  pursued  their  way  through  the  streets,  all  making 
their  way  at  last  to  where  an  old  adobe,  grim  and  solitary, 
occupied  a  little  knoll  of  ground  above  the  town.  As 
they  neared  the  building,  one  of  the  men  waved  his  hand 
significantly  in  the  direction  of  a  large  Cottonwood,  from 
which  one  stout  limb  ran  out  abruptly  on  a  right  line  from 
the  trunk. 

"  Looks  as  if  it  was  just  made  for  us — doesn't  it?  " 

Ghastly  thought !  That  smiling  Nature  should  lend  her- 
self as  a  confederate  in  such  a  cause. 

A  light  shone  through  the  grated  window  to  the  right  of 
the  iron  door.  A  whispered  consultation  was  held.  Fair 
words  first.  Force  if  necessary.  A  dull,  heavy  thumping 
on  the  door. 

"Who  is  there?"  The  sheriff's  voice,  sharp  and  im- 
perious. 

"  Open  the  door,  and  hand  over  the  murderer." 

"  Never.  The  prisoner  is  in  my  charge,  and  I  will  de- 
fend him  with  " 

They  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  made  a  rush  for  the 
door.  Unable  to  withstand  the  shock,  the  rusty  hinges 
gave  way,  and  the  next  moment  the  sheriff  was  down,  held 
by  two  men,  'while  others  stuffed  something  into  his  mouth, 
and  bound  him  hand  and  foot.  Then  a  search  for  the 
keys.     A  shout  of  triumph. 

"  Here  they  are ! " 

The  quiet,  orderly  body  was  transformed  into  a  wild  and 
brutal  mob,  eager  for  vengeance,  thirsting  for  the  blood  of 
a  fellow-creature.  They  crowded  into  the  damp  corridor 
back  of  the  office,  unlocked  a  door,  only  to  setup  a  baffled 
howl  of  rage,  like  wild  beasts  balked  ot  their  prey,  at  the 
sight  of  an  empty  cell.  At  the  next  turn  of  a  key  they 
were  more  fortunate.  Alone  in  the  gloomy  cell,  with  pale 
face,  compressed  lips  and  folded  arms,  the  murderer  con- 
fronted them.     A  yell. 

"  Come  on  I    We  want  you ! " 

As  after  the  commission  of  his  crime,  the  man  offered 
no  resistance.  Resistance  would  have  availed  him  little  in 
this  instance.  Clutched  by  a  dozen  eager  hands,  kicked, 
pulled,  impelled  by  rough  pushes  from  behind,  he  was 
borne  along  the  corridor,  out  past  his  helpless  guardian, 
and  into  the  open  air,  beneath  a  clear  and  moonlit  sky. 

Satiated  for  a  moment  by  the  capture  of  their  victim,  or 


cautious  lest  the  sound  of  unusual  disturbance  should 
summon  unwelcome  visitants  to  the  scene,  the  men  had 
grown  quiet  again,  but  a  hard,  relentless  purpose  replaced 
the  wild  excitement  of  the  previous  moment.  As  the 
prisoner  was  urged  along  in  the  direction  of  the  cotton- 
wood,  the  man  who  carried  the  coil  of  rope,  standing  off 
at  a  little  distance,  lifted  one  end,  tied  in  a  large,  loose 
loop,  for  a  moment  held  it  poised  high  over  his  head,  then, 
with  a  sudden  dexterous  movement,  sent  the  noose  whirl- 
ing through  the  air  and  over  the  head  of  the  prisoner. 
Bradley  interposed. 

"  Don't  be  rough,  Jack.  Slack  her  up  easy.  Time 
enough  for  that  by  and  by." 

They  had  come  to  the  tree  at  last.  The  rope  was  thrown 
over  the  limbs,  and  a  dozen  men  stood  ready  to  launch 
their  victim  into  the  air  at  a  moment's  bidding.  A  cold 
beam  of  moonlight  fell  straight  upon  the  murderer's  face 
with  its  rigid  features,  firm  lips,  and  quiet  eyes  intent  upon 
the  distant  moonlit  plains.  He  had  folded  his  hands  upon 
his  breast  in  an  attitude  of  submission,  and  an  indescriba- 
ble dignity  seemed  to  invest  the  homely  figure,  meeting 
with  calm  impassiveness  a  fate  so  tragical.  There  was  an 
uneasy  movement  in  the  crowd.  The  banker  offered  a 
stammering  suggestion. 

"  Isn't  it  only  proper? — I  thought  it  was  customary  in 
such  cases — it  seems  a  terrible  thing  to  hurl  a  man  into 
eternity  without  giving  him  a  chance  to  make  his  peace 
with  his  Creator.' 

Bradley  stepped  forward.  He  had  been  giving  some 
instructions  to  the  men  in  the  rear. 

"  If  you  have  anything  to  say  to  your  Maker,  John  Sher- 
wood, now's  your  time. ' 

"He  understands." 

The  simple  words,  uttered  in  a  voice  scarcely  above  a 
whisper,  caused  a  singular  and  uncomfortable  sensation  to 
pervade  the  hearers.  Even  Tom  Bradley,  accustomed  to 
summary  dealings  with  horse  and  cattle-thieves  who  made 
unlawful  descents  upon  his  stock  range,  was  momentarily 
confounded.    Then  he  addressed  the  man  again : 

"  If  you've  any  last  wishes  to  express,  out  with  them,  and 
we'll  try  to  see  them  attended  to.  But  be  mighty  quick 
about  it,  for  our  time's  short,  and  we're  going  to  hang  you 
as  sure  as  thunder." 

The  man  recalled  himself  with  an  evident  effort. 

"  I  was  thinking  about  the  boy,"  he  said,  and  suddenly 
stopped. 

"What  boy?" 

"  Her  boy.  Our  boy."  His  voice  broke  a  little  but  he 
struggled  to  master  it.  "  If  you  could  manage  it  so  that  he 
would  never  know — keep  it  out  of  the  papers,  perhaps.  It 
might  set  him  to  studying  up  other  matters.  He  does  not 
know — he  must  never  know — his  mother's — shame." 

His  voice  sank  to  a  whisper  with  the  concluding  words, 
and  the  listeners  observed  that  his  head  sank  forward  until 
his  chin  rested  upon  his  breast. 

"  Speak  up,  man,  we're  listening." 

He  went  on  blindly  and  aimlessly,  responding  to  the  cal! 
as  if  unconscious  of  its  source,  and  seeming  to  rehearse 
some  oft-repeated  argument  of  his  own  thoughts. 

"  If  he  had  only  treated  her  well  I'd  never  have  harmed 
him.  A  pretty  little  woman  like  that!  No  wonder  she 
tired  of  her  dull  life  and  of  me — a  rough,  stupid  fellow  at 
best.  But  to  desert  her  and  break  her  heart  after  all  she'd 
given  up  for  him — God!    I've  sent  him  where  he'll  break 

no  more  women's  hearts .     Why  don't  you  do  your 

work?  "  he  broke  off,  wildly.  "  Since  she's  gone,  what  do 
you  suppose  life  is  worth  to  me?  " 

Bradley  took  one  stride  and  laid  his  hand  heavily  upon 
the  man's  shoulder.     His  voice  rang  out  clear  as  a  trumpet : 

"  Are  you  talking  about  the  man  you  shot  to-day?  Do 
you  mean  he  ruined  your  wife — the  mother  of  your  boy? " 

The  man  looked  up  with  pathetic  eagerness.  "  Give 
me  your  word  you  will  keep  it  from  him.  Spare  the  lad 
the  misery  and  disgrace." 

The  stock  man's  reply  was  to  quickly  loosen  the  noose 
about  the  prisoner's  neck  and  hurl  it  violently  away. 

"  We  don't  do  such  things  in  this  country,"  he  said,  la- 
conically. "You've  got  your  freedom,  man;  make  the 
best  of  it." 

The  sudden  and  unexpected  turn  affairs  had  taken 
seemed  to  arouse  the  stranger  from  his  stunned  bewilder- 
ment. He  looked  wistfully  into  the  faces  of  the  men 
about  him,  faces  from  which  the  fierce  thirst  for  vengeance 
had  faded,  giving  way  to  some  gentler  sentiment.  AH 
were  friendly  eyes;  some  of  them  had  a  suspicion  of  moist- 
ure. The  dull  fortitude  and  grim  reserve  behind  which  he 
had  intrenched  himself  were  battered  down  in  a  moment 
by  the  touch  of  a  voiceless  human  sympathy.  His  face 
quivered  with  strong  emotion.  The  anguish  of  a  buried 
pain  arose  to  his  eyes  and  bared  itself  in  response  to  their 
pitying  glances.    Then  he  answered,  quietly  but  firmly: 

"  I  killed  the  man,  and  I'd  rather  face  the  consequences.- 
I  will  abide  by  the  law." 

Several  of  the  men,  notably  the  banker,  secretly  winced 
at  his  last  words.  He  turned  back  to  the  jail,  walking  a  lit- 
tle unsteadily,  and  leaning  somewhat  heavily  on  Bradley's 
arm.  At  the  door  of  his  cell  the  latter  hesitated.  Then 
he  held  out  his  hand  and  clasped  the  other's  in  a  close, 
warm  grip.  The  sunburned  features  of  the  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  fellow  visibly  softened. 

"  I  had  a  little  sister  once,"  he  faltered.  "  If  I  ever 
come  across  the  scoundrel  who  betrayed  her,  I'll  kill  him, 
so  help  me  God."  _ 

He  drew  his  sleeve  across  his  eyes  and  hurried  back 
along  the  passage  to  the  sheriff's  office,  where  that  func- 
tionary, a  trifle  pale  and  shaken,  released  from  his  bonds  and 
seated  in  a  large  wooden  arm-chair,  was  the  recipient  of 
much  polite  attention. 

"  Well,  old  fellow,  handled  you  pretty  rough,  didn't  we  ? " 

The  officer  responded  with  a  cordial  growl. 

"  Well  for  you  you  were  so  quick  about  it.  If  I  could 
just  have  got  the  use  of  my  pistol  there'd  'a'  been  a  dose  of 
lead  through  some  of  5'ou." 

As  the  men  took  their  departure,  Bradley  fell  back  and 
added  a  word  or  two  to  their  wrathful  host. 

"  Bear  in  mind,  if  you  have  any  trouble  about  him  at 
any  time,"  indicating  «ith  his  thumb  the  cells  in  the  rear, 
"we're  your  men,"  with  a  queer,  jerky  utterance,  and 
marked  stress  on  the  second  word. 
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Ircy  hastened  down  to  the  railroad,  and  reached  the 
track  just  as  a  locomotive  rounded  the  curve  below.  Be- 
fore they  could  spring  on  board  they  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  a  company  of  armed  men.  Quick  as  thought 
something  went  flying  over  their  heads  and  was  caught  by 
the  keen-eyed  engineer,  who  opened  the  fire-box  and 
thrust  in  a  strange  piece  of  fuel.    It  was  the  coil  of  rope. 

"  Gentlemen, '  said  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  mountain 
town,  "  we  have  a  painful  duty  to  perform.  We  have  been 
informed  that  you  were  on  your  way  to  visit  our  city  to- 
night for  a  lawless  purpose,  and  have  been  on  the  watch 
for  your  arrival.    I  regret  to  declare  you  our  prisoners." 

The  excursionists  received  this  announcement  with  ex- 
clamations of  indignant  surprise  and  a  hearty  chorus  of 
laughter._  A  pretty  reception  to  give  the  inhabitants  of  a 
neighboring  town,  who  had  merely  come  up  for  a  little 
pleasure  trip  by  moonlight !  And  pray  what  did  anybody 
apprehend  they  would  do?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Were  they 
afraid  they  might  pillage  the  town  and  despoil  it  of  the 
treasures  of  art  and  literature  for  which  it  was  famed?  Or 
that,  as  history  was  traditionally  supposd  to  repeat  itself, 
the  ancient  rape  of  the  Sabines  was  about  to  find  a  parallel, 
and  that  they,  the  solid,  respectable  citizens  of  Bonita, 
expected  to  make  their  way,  groaning  beneath  the  weight 
of  the  damsels  and  matrons  of  Plumbago  City — good, 
comely  women  that  they  were? 

The  volunteer  militia  of  Plumbago  City  was  evidently 
discomfited.  Was  it  possible  that  they  had  been  hum- 
bugged in  an  outrageous  manner?  Or  was  the  attitude  of 
their  prisoners  merely  a  blind  to  cover  an  infamous  pur- 
pose? It  was  manifestly  incumbent  upon  them  to  do 
something.  After  such  warlike  preparations  they  could 
not  consistently  back  down.  The  mayor  spoke  again,  in  a 
hesitating  tone: 

"  I  don't  like  to  inconvenience  you,  gentlemen.  Can 
we  not  compromise  the  matter?  If  you,  Mr.  Channing, 
and  you,  Mr.  Bradley,  and  some  other  one  of  your  num- 
ber, will  yield  no  resistance  to  being  placed  under  arrest, 
we  will  consent  to  let  the  rest  off,  provided  they  agree  to 
take  their  leave  quietly." 

With  indignant  remonstrances,  scathing  comments  upon 
the  hospitality  of  Plumbago  City,  and  threats  of  legal  re- 
dress, the  party  acceded  to  the  terms,  and  three  of  the 
most  prominent  of  Bonita's  citizens  spent  the  night  in  the 
principal  hotel  of  Plumbago  City,  with  an  armed  patrol  be- 
fore their  door.  On  the  following  morning,  there  being  no 
evidence  to  sustain  the  charge  against  them,  they  were  re- 
leased from  custody.  When  tidings  of  these  proceedings 
came  to  the  sheriff's  ear,  he  smiled  queerly  but  held  his 
tongue.  A  requisition  which  was  shortly  afterward  made 
upon  the  county  officers  for  an  allowance  for  a  set  of  stout 
hinges  the  sheriff  had  caused  to  be  attached  to  the  doors 
of  his  residence  was  at  once  honored  by  that  body,  with 
words  of  commendation  for  the  sagacity  and  vigilance  ol 
the  official  in  question. 

Nevertheless,  upon  the  heels  of  these  events,  disaster 
and  humiliation  untold  descended  upon  Plumbago  City. 
The  Bonita  newspaper  of  the  following  day  came  out  with 
an  account  of 

A  HIGH-HANDED  OUTRAGE 

Perpetrated  upon  Some  of  the  Most  Reputable  Citizens  of  New 

Mexico  by  the 

VULGAR  AND  IGNORANT  DENIZENS 

Of  Plumbago  City, 

Followed  by  an  eloquent  recital  of  the  stupendous  insult 
offered  to  a  party  of  inoffensive  Bonita  gentlemen,  who 
had  arranged  a  little  moonlight  pleasure  trip  to  their  neigh- 
boring city  the  previous  evening,  and  who,  upon  arrival  at 
their  destination,  were  placed  under  arrest.  The  people 
of  the  territory  at  large  were  warned  against  exposing  them- 
selves to  the  hospitality  of  the  people  of  Plumbago  City, 
who  were  described  as  a  species  of  modern  banditti,  eager 
to  pounce  upon  the  unwary  tourist.  The  article  concluded 
with  the  observation  that  it  would  be  long  before  the 
pleasure-seekers  of  Bonita  would  again  turn  their  faces  in 
that  direction.  The  papers  in  the  surrounding  towns,  and 
even  the  metropolitan  press,  took  up  the  refrain,  and  the 
hospitality  of  Plumbago  City  became  a  jest  and  a  by-word 
throughout  the  land.  The  press  of  the  latter  place  made 
a  frantic  protest,  but  its  violent  efforts  to  explain  only 
brought  down  fresh  ridicule  upon  its  head,  and  incited  the 
journalists  of  Bonita  to  more  satirical  and  crushing  fulmi- 
nations.  At  length  the  mountain  town  gave  up  the  battle 
in  despair,  and  relapsed  into  the  mortified  silence  of  a 
vanquished  and  humiliated  foe. 

Meanwhile  the  matter  did  not  end  there.  When  public 
sentiment  is  once  aroused  it  must  find  some  vent,  even 
though  the  current  of  its  action  be  turned  in  an  opposite 
direction.  When  the  time  came  for  John  Sherwood's  trial 
a  jury  was  empaneled  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  Not 
a  single  soul  possessed  any  previous  knowledge  or  bias  of 
opinion  which  unfitted  him  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  the 
case,  or  doubted  the  ability  of  his  neighbor  to  do  likewise. 
When  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  called,  a  singular 
and  wide-spread  ignorance  was  found  to  prevail.  No  one 
had  heard  a  shot  fired  or  seen  a  pistol.  There  was  no  tes- 
timony as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  ailment  which  led  to 
Raynor's  decease,  and  the  annals  of  Grant  County  leave 
the  exact  cause  of  the  doctor's  sudden  demise  deeply  en- 
shrouded in  mystery. 

Bonita  is  now  the  county  seat.  When  a  proposition  was 
made  for  the  removal  of  the  county  offices,  Plumbago  City 
offered  but  a  faint  show  of  resistance.  Any  stranger  who 
walks  the  well-kept  streets,  and  inquires  for  John  Sher- 
wood, will  have  pointed  out  to  him  a  gentle-faced,  gray- 
headed  man,  a  respected  and  well-to-do  citizen,  whose  son 
is  the  pride  of  the  town,  and  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
promising  lads  in  Southern  New  Mexico. 

Flora  Haines  Apponyi. 

San  Francisco,  April  2,  1884. 

German  papers  record  the  discouraging  fact  for  book- 
collectors  that  the  library-of  Monsieur  Korch,  the  former 
editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Gazette,  who  recently  died  at 
Heidelberg,  was  sold  by  auction  for  the  ridiculous  sum  of 
twenty-five  roubles,  although  it  consisted  of  about  five 
thousand  volumes.  If  most  of  the  books  were  in  Russian 
the  melancholy  fact  might,  in  some  degree  at  least,  be  ac- 
counted for. 


INTAGLIOS. 

Smile   Fortune  ! 
"  Geld   ist  rund    und   rollt   weg." — Hehte. 

All  vows  of  thrift  my  soul  abjures 

While  my  cup  is  full  to  the  brim; 
The  world,  the  flesh,  or  the  devil  lures, 

And  thouch  Poverty  lurks  like  a  goblin  grim, 
I'll  stint  and  save  some  other  day, 
For  money  is  round  and  rolls  away. 

The  clinking  coin  gathers  rust  and  mold 

When  hoarded  by  itching  palms; 
El ne  eyes  are  brighter  than  discs  of  gold, 

And  I  girdle  the  glad  earth  in  my  arms. 
If  love  is  true,  true  love  will  stay, 
But  money  is  round  and  rolls  away. 

In  the  spheres  above  let  my  spirit  roam, 
Where  there's  nothing  to  win  or  lose; 

While  I  live  in  the  world  I  am  never  at  home. 
And  light  my  pipe  with  my  "  I.  O.  U.'s." 

When  my  ship  comes  in  all  debts  I'll  pay, 
For  money  is  round  and  rolls  away. 

— Harold  Van  Santvoord  in  Life. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


Under  an  Umbrella. 
Where  I  gained  it,  you  may  seek  it; 
Where  I  told  it,  you  may  speak  it — 
Love  that  dares  both  wind  and  weather 
Draws  the  maid  and  man  together, 
Reconciles  to  April  showers 
Hastening  May  and  orange  flowers — 

Love,  and  I,  and  Anabella 

All  were  under  an  umbrella. 

Little  hands  that  held  fast  to  me, 
Eyes  whose  glances  shot  straight  through  me. 
Lips  that  murmured  thanks  for  kindness, 
Cheeks  that  mocked  my  feigned  resignedness, 
Dainty  feet  that,  when  they  stumbled, 
Touched  my  heart  f  which  never  grumbled) — 

Love,  and  I,  ana  Anabella,  _ 

All  were  under  an  umbrella. 

Walked  we — talked,  till  Cupid,  weary, 
Made  her  answer  thus  my  query: 
'  Why  I  like  the  rainy  season? 
Oh,  because  /"    She  gave  the  reason. 
Then  a  blush  her  dimples  hollowed — 
You  may  never  know  what  followed! — 
Love,  and  I,  and  Anabella 
All  were  under  an  umbrella!       — The  Current. 


Three  Kisses. 
An  angel  with  three  lilies  in  her  hand 

Came  winging  to  the  earth  from  Paradise; 
They  changed  to  kisses  ere  she  reached  love's  land, 

And  fell  upon  the  brow,  the  lips,  the  eyes! 

First  was  the  kiss  of  purity  and  peace.   - 

Lonely  they  sat  together  by  the  fire — 
To  him  from  sorrow  came  a  dear  release; 

To  her,  the  shadow  of  a  dim  desire. 
Two  aimless  souls  had  ceased  their  wandering, 

Two  fettered  spirits  struggled  to  be  free; 
To  sweet  love's  garden  came  the  blossoming, 

The  tender  leaf  unfolded  on  love's  tree, 

The  kiss  of  sanctity! 

Next  was  the  kiss  of  soul  bound  into  soul. 

They  stood  at  night  beneath  a  ruined  tourer — 
Dimly  they  heard  the  waves  eternal  roll, 

Life  was  embodied  in  a  single  hour! 
The  one  strong  moment  in  a  love  divine, 

The  present  shadowing  futurity; 
No  fate,  no  time,  no  terror  could  combine 
To  rob  that  silence  of  its  ecstasy, 

The  kiss  of  unity. 

Last  came  the  kiss  of  dear  love  perfected. 

Sad  in  the  chamber  of  the  thing  called  Death! 
Two  tapers  at  the  feet,  two  at  the  head, 

The  murmured  prayer,  the  low  half-sobbing  breath 
But  brighter  yet  in  distance  far  away, 

A  gathered  army  of  the  souls  that  live, 
The  golden  dawn  of  a  transcendent  day, 

Wrnen  angels  of  the  lilies  come  to  give 

The  kiss — eternity!  — Anon. 

Near  Cromer. 

Sea  beyond  sea,  sand  after  sweep  of  sand, 
Here  ivory  smooth,  here  cloven  and  ridged  with   flow 
Of  channeled  waters  soft  as  rain  or  snow, 

Stretch  their  lone  length  at  ease  beneath  the  bland 

Gray  gleam  of  skies,  whose  smile  on  wave  and  strand 
Shines  weary,  like  a  man  who  smiles  to  know 
That  now  no  dream  can  mock  his  faith  with  show, 

Nor  cloud  for  him  seem  living  sea  or  land. 

Is  there  an  end  at  all  of  all  this  waste?  ". 
These  crumbling  cliffs  defeatured  and  defaced? 

These  ruinous  heights  of  sea-sapped  walls  that  slide 
Seaward  with  all  their  banks  of  bleak  blown  flowers, 

Glad  yet  of  life,  ere  yet  their  hopes  subside 
Beneath  the  coil  of  dull  dense  waves  and  hours? 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  in  Home  Chimes. 


The  Bridge  of  Prayer. 
The  bridge  of  prayer,  from  heavenly  heights  suspended, 

Unites  the  earth  with  spirit  realms  in  space; 
The  interests  of  those  separate  worlds  are  blended 

For  those  whose  feet  turn  often   toward  that  place. 

In  troubled  nights  of  sorrow  and  repining, 

When  joy  and  hope  seem  sunk  in  dark  despair, 

We  still  may  see,  above  the  shadows  shining, 
The  gleaming  archway  of  the  bridge  of  prayer. 

From  that  fair  height  our  souls  may  lean  and  listen 
To  sounds  of  music  from  the  farther  shore, 

And  through  the  vapors  sometimes  dear  eyes  glisten 
Of  loved  ones  who  have  hastened  on  before. 

And  angels  come  from  their  celestial  city 

And  meet  us  half  way  on  the  bridge  of  prayer; 

God  sends  them  forth,  full  of  divinest  pity, 
To  strengthen  us  for  burdens  we  must  bear. 

Oh,  you,  whose  feet  walk  in  some  shadowed  byway 
Far  from  the  scenes  of  pleasure  and  delight, 

Still  free  for  you  hangs  this  celestial  highway, 
Where  heavenly  glories  dawn  upon  the  sight. 

And  common  paths  glow  with  a  grace  supernal, 
And  happiness  walks  hand  in  hand  with  care, 

And  faith  becomes  a  knowledge,  fixed,  eternal, 
For  those  who  often  seek  the  bridge  of  prayer. 

— Ella  Healer, 


The  diamonds  worn  this  season  in  Washington  have 
been  most  noteworthy,  writes  a  correspondent  of  Harper's 
Bazar.  Among  the  most  noticeable  of  these  are  the  fam- 
ily jewels  worn  ty  the  wife  of  Mr.  Oswald  Charlton,  of  the 
British  legation.  He  is  the  heir  to  one  of  the  oldest  fami- 
lies in  England,  and  the  diamonds  his  wife  wears  have 
long  been  heirlooms  in  the  family.  Yet  the  fair  lady  is 
well  remembered  as  one  of  the  young  maidens  whose 
dresses  were  of  the  simplest  style  in  the  old  days  when  the 
entertainments  at  which  she  met  her  fate  were  simple  also. 
Her  beauty  and  lovable  character  were  then  her  sole  for- 
tune, her  family  being,  however,  among  the  most  esteemed 
of  the  old  residents.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  no  lady 
who  has  been  married  in  Washington  in  a  quarter  of  a  cent- 
ury made  a  more  brilliant  match  from  every  point  of  view 
than  did  Miss  Mary  Campbell,  now  Mrs.  Charlton.  Mr. 
Charlton's  family  in  .England  showed  her  from  the  first  as 
much  attention  as  if  she  had  been  a  princess  of  the  blood 
royal,  his  father  and  eldest  sister  even  coming  to  Washing- 
ton especially  to  see  her  the  year  before  the  marriage. 
Among  the  other  ladies  who  at  recent  entertainments  have 
worn  superb  diamonds  are  the  Countess  Lewenhaupt,  the 
Swedish  minister's  wife,  the  wife  of  Senator  Palmer  of 
Michigan,  the  wife  of  Senator  Jones  of  Nevada,  and  Secre- 
tary Lincoln's  wife,  whose  jewels  are  mostly  bridal  presents, 
given  when  the  daughter  of  Secretary  Harlan  of  the  Interior 
Department  married  the  son  of  the  lately  assassinated 
President  Abraham  Lincoln.  Her  gifts  at  that  time  were 
among  the  most  numerous  and  valuable  ever  received  by 
a  bride  in  Washington.  One  of  her  ornaments,  a  heart- 
shaped  locket  of  diamonds,  was  given  her  during  the  time 
of  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Robert  Lincoln  by  his  mother, 
who  was  very  fond  of  her  and  tried  to  make  the  match  be- 
tween them.  The  diamonds  and  other  jewels  owned  by 
the  late  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  are  now,  of  course,  the 
property  of  her  son,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  are  safely 
stored  away  in  a  fire-proof  building.  She  left  no  will,  and 
her  only  bequests  were  a  diamond  necklace  and  a  very 
costly  camel  s-hair  shawl,  both  of  which  she  marked  to  be 
given  to  her  eldest  granddaughter,  Mr.  Robert  Lincoln's 
eldest  child,  Mary,  a  very  bright  girl  now  about  fourteen 
years  old.  Mrs.  Lincoln  at  a  recent  german  had  several 
strands  of  large  pearls  around  her  neck,  and  also  a  neck- 
lace of  solitaire  diamonds.  Many  diamond  ornaments 
were  worn  on  the  waist  of  her  white  satin  dress,  whose 
front  was  elaborately  embroidered  in  pearls.  Mrs.  Jones 
of  Nevada  not  only  wears  at  evening  parties  enormous 
solitaire  diamonds  as  ear-rings,  and  three  quivering  on  pins 
clasping  her  hair,  but  the  emerald  which  is  set  in  diamonds 
as  a  bracelet  is  of  most  unusual  size.  It  is  oblong  in  shape. 
♦ — 

Giving  up  seats  to  women  has  almost  entirely  gone  out 
of  fashion  in  the  New  York  elevated  cars.  Whether  or 
not  the  reason  is  the  cushioned  comfort  which  must  be  re- 
linquished in  order  to  obey  the  old  custom,  or  that  there  is 
a  general  decline  in  practical  tenderness  toward  the  gentle 
sex-,  the  newspapers  do  not  explain.  No  matter  how 
young^  or  handsome  a  woman  may  be,  they  assert,  or  how 
well  dressed,  she  is  usually  left  standing  in  a  crowded  car. 
Wall  Street  brokers,  professional  men  on  their  way  home 
from  down  town,  merchants  with  excellent  manners — all 
these  now  sit  complacently  while  women  stand  at  their 
very  knees.  Old  women  are  an  exception  to  this  new  rule 
of  city  railroading,  and  there  is  one  other,  according  to 
observers.  During  the  hours  of  the  late  afternoon,  when 
the  cars  are  full  of  mechanics  and  working  women,  mixed 
in  with  shoppers  in  finery,  the  men  in  the  garb  of  labor 
•will  relinquish  their  seats  readily  to  those  whose  dress  sim- 
ilarly betokens  toil,  but  never  to  those  arrayed  for  leisure. 

♦ — 

"  '  I  like  the  society  of  clever  men,'  said  a  lady  of  fash- 
ion in  my  hearing  the  other  day,"  "writes  Austin  Brown  in 
London  Belgravia;  " '  literary  men  and  that  sort,  you 
know;  but  their  wives  are  horrid.'  This  is,  no  doubt, 
comforting  to  literary  men  and  others  whom  it  may  con- 
cern. That  the  private  support  and  helpmeet  should  be 
the  public  drag  and  marlplot  is,  no  doubt,  a  pity,  but  that 
in  some  cases  it  is  so  many  a  struggling  and  ambitious  man 
has  reason  to  know.  I  am  not  going  to  reconstitute  soci- 
ety in  these  few  paragraphs.  I  don't  quite  see  my  way  to 
it.  .  But  I  have  often  thought  of  this  question:  What  is  to 
be  done  with  clever  men's  wives?  I  have  met  a  good  many 
of  them — seen  at  home  and  abroad — come  to  certain  con- 
clusions about  them  generally.  If  you  marry  a  woman, 
depend  upon  it  she  will  take  her  place  by  your  side  instead 
of  at  your  footstool.  When  you  rise  she  will  rise.  But  if 
you  marry  a  mere  drudge — a  pink-and-white  mother,  with 
her  head  wholly  in  the  kitchen  and  heart  wholly  in  the  nurs- 
ery— why,  by  and  by,  when  the  pink-and-white  is  whity- 
brown,  and  she  comes  up  to  town  with  half  a  dozen  chil- 
dren under  twelve,  and  untidy  gloves,  can  you  be  surprised 
at  Lady  Swellington,  who  likes  your  good  stories,  saying, 
with  little  fear  of  contradiction:  'Your  wife  is  horrid!' 
The  fact  is,  her  ladyship  is  in  the  right;  you  have  been  to 
blame,  with  your  prospects  and  ambition,  for  marrying  a 
mere  drudge;  and  the  good-hearted  Polly  is  to  blame,  poor 
soul,  for  being  simply  herself.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
presentable  wife  is  not  presented,  it  is  her  husband's  own 
fault.  With  a  brilliant  wife  you  can  always  force  the  hand 
of  the  'upper  ten,'  if  you  think  it  worth  forcing.  You  can 
always  make  her  way  as  well  as  your  own,  and  in  society 
no  man  can  be  called  thoroughly  successful  who  does  not, 
sooner  or  later,  obtain  the  usual  forms  of  social  acceptance 
for  his  wife  as  well  as  himself.  The  sooner  it  is  under- 
derstood  that  people's  little  games  are  to  a  great  extent  in 
their  own  hands,  the  sooner  they  will  get  what  they  want, 
or  reconcile  themselves,  without  undignified  grumbling,  to 
failure.  Husbands  are  more  sensible  about  this  than  their 
wives.  They  will  not,  as  a  rule,  force  the  partner  of  their 
joys  upon  circles  which  she  is  not  calculated  to  adorn.  A 
tacit  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  should  rule  clever  men's 
wives  as  well  as  clever  men;  and  if  this  were  so,  there  would 
be  less  grumbling  at  home,  less  rudeness  abroad,  and  few 
questions  in  the  Swellington  boudoir  of  how  to  treat  the 
female  Turniptop,  or  wnat  to. do  with  women  v-ho  -'ind 
J  upon  rights  which  really  do  not  belong  to  ti 
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Society  has  suffered  a  week  of  reaction  after  the  opera 
season,  and  there  have  been  no  events  of  importance,  save 
the  wedding  on  Wednesday.  Preparations  are  now  being 
made  for  the  comin»  season's  seaside  and  watering-place 
campaign.  As  yet,  San  Rafael  is  the  only  resort  toward 
which  society  steps  are  tending;  but  a  number  of  families 
are  preparing  to  seek  their  country  seats  in  other  places, 
and  the  general  flight  will  soon  begin — stopped  only  for  a 
few  brief  days  by  the  snowy  battalion  of  young  girl  gradu- 
ates. _ 

The  Ashton-Raymond  Wedding. 

Wednesday  morning,  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  Miss 
Bessie  Raymond  and  "Mr.  George  P.  Ashton  were  united 
in  marriage  at  the  residence  of  Colonel  R.  W.  Smedberg, 
1611  Larkin  Street.  The  wedding  was  a  private  affair, 
only  relatives  and  a  few  intimate  friends  being  present. 
The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Doc- 
tor C.  D.  Barrows.  The  bride  was  attired  in  a  bridal  robe 
of  white,  with  a  flowing  veil  of  white  lace.  She  was  at- 
tended by  her  two  young  sisters,  also  clad  in  white.  The 
rooms  were. charmingly  decorated  by  Miss  Mary  Bates. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  beneath  a  wedding-bell  of 
orange  marigolds,  swinging  from  the  baj'-window  arch  by 
gold  and  saffron  ribbons.  The  lace  curtains  were  corded 
and  bound  with  garlands  and  cables  of  Cherokee  roses, 
while  beds  of  marguerites,  gemmed  with  crimson  camellias, 
fern-banks  from  which  sprang  slender  lilies  and  hangings 
of  passion-vine  and  smilax,  transformed  the  apartments 
into  a  fair  garden.  A  wedding  breakfast  followed,  and  the 
youn£  couple  left  by  the  afternoon  train  for  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia. They  will  return  from  their  bridal  trip  some  time 
during  the  coming  summer. 

The  Severance  Keno  Party. 

Thursday  night,  Miss  Severance,  daughter  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Consul,  gave  a  keno  party  at  her  home,  on  Octavia 
Street,  near  Sacramento.  Sixty  invitations  had  been  is- 
sued, and  there  was,  in  consequence,  nearly  that  number 
of  guests.  Eight  o'clock  was  the  hour  fixed  upon,  but  the 
sets  did  not  begin  until  after  nine.  About  eleven  o'clock 
the  guests  were  ushered  into  the  dining-room,  where  re- 
freshments were  served,  and  shortly  after  midnight  the  fes- 
tivities ended.  Among  the  guests  were  Miss  Holladay, 
Miss  Sanderson,  Miss  Jarboe,  Miss  Page,  Miss  Dodge, 
Miss  Ruth  Holladay,  Miss  Bradley,  and  Miss  Otis,  and 
Messrs.  Page,  Holladay,  Wilson,  Jones,  Hooker,  Shel- 
don, Lieutenants  Tate  and  Baily,  and  others. 


Reception  to  Madame  Loyson. 

Madame  Loyson,  wife  of  Pere  Hyacinthe,  now  staying 
in  this  city,  was  given  a  reception  by  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins, 
yesterday  afternoon,  at  which  thirty  or  forty  lady  guests 
were  present.  It  lasted  from  three  until  five.  During  the 
reception  Madame  Loyson  gave  an  address,  in  which  she 
urged  the  claims  of  a  school  for  girls,  which  she  intends 
establishing  shortly  in  Paris. 

The  Summer  Hegira. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Cook  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  D.  D.  Colton, 
will  reside  in  Saucelito  during  the  coming  summer,  having 
leased  the  Russell  cottage,  on  the  hill. 

Mrs.  Captain  Floyd  will  spend  the  present  month  at 
Monterey,  where  she  has  recently  purchased  a  choice  tract 
of  land  on  which  a  cottage  will  shortly  be  erected.  Early 
in  May  the  Floyds  will  go  to  their  country  seat  at  Clear 
Lake,  to  remain  there  until  October. 

Mrs.  Henry  Weatherbee  left  the  Palace  the  latter  part 
of  this  week,  and  went  over  to  her  Fruit  Vale  residence, 
where  she  will  remain  until  the  latter  part  of  next  autumn. 
During  Madame  Gerster's  stay,  that  prima  donna  held  an 
audience  for  Mrs.  Weatherbee's  niece,  in  order  to  test  the 
young  lady's  voice,  which  is  said  to  be  of  rare  compass 
and  flexibility. 

The  Griffiths  have  taken  the  Tompkins  place,  about  a 
mile  out  of  San  Rafael,  near  the  Junction,  on  a  six-months' 
lease.  Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Tompkins  is  visiting  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Joseph  Maillard,  at  Alderney's;  later  on,  she  ex- 
pects to  accompany  Mr.  Tompkins  on  an  Eastern  tour. 

The  carpenters  are  busy  on  the  Hall  McAllister  mansion 
in  Ross  Valley,  but  it  will  not  be  ready  for  occupancy  un- 
til the  middle  of  July. 

Ex-Governor  and  Mrs.  Low  and  Miss  Flora  Low  will 
visit  the  Sandwich  Islands  next  month. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Forbes  and  her  daughters  went  over  to 
their  country  seat  at  San  Rafael  last  week,  and  will  remain 
there  until  next  November. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Coleman  will  go  over  to  their 
San  Rafael  residence,  for  the  season,  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Bigelow  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer in  Santa  Barbara,  where  Sir.  Bigelow  contemplates 
the  erection  of  a  cottage.  F'or  several  weeks  past  Mrs. 
Bigelow's  sister,  Mrs.  Williams  (nee  Otis),  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, has  been  their  guest ;  she  will  return  home  next  week. 
The  Babcock  cottage  in  San  Rafael  is  undergoing  re- 
pairs, and  it  will  be  a  month  before  Mr.  William  F.  Bab- 
cock and  his  daughter,  Miss  Katie,  go  over  there. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Hooker  has  postponed  her  contemplated 
Eastern  trip  until  next  winter,  and  will  spend  the  summer 
on  this  coast. 

The  Morton  Fishers  are  installed  in  their  elegant  new- 
mansion,  on  Laurel  Drive,  Ross  Valley. 

Mrs.  Horace  Hawes  went  down  to  her  country  seat  at 
Redwood  last  week. 

Mrs.  Temple  Emmet  thinks  of  taking  the  old  Fairfax 
place  for  the  summer.  Meanwhile  her  own  house  in  Ross 
Valley  has  been  offered  for  sale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Low  (nee  Townshend)  will  prob- 
ably spend  the  summer  at  Saucelito.  Mr.  Low  expects 
shortly  *o  build  a  cottage  on  his  property  at  that  place. 

H.  B.  M.  Consul  Edward  Stanley  and  family  will  give 
up  their  residence  at  Ross  Landing,  and  move  into  San 

lg  society  people  already  at  San  Rafael,  are  the 
who  reside  in  the  Johnson  house,  and  Mr.  and 


Mrs.  Mervyn  Donahue,  who  are  installed  in  their  own 
residence. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Walker  will  sell  his  San  Rafael  residence  and 
remove  to  Saucelito.  It  is  as  yet  undecided  whether  he 
will  build  a  new  house  there  or  purchase  the  elegant  man- 
sion of  Vice-Consul  Mason. 

Captain  Bradford  has  moved  into  his  beautiful  new  resi- 
dence in  the  Forbes  Addition,  San  Rafael. 

Horace  Webster  and  family  have  taken  a  cottage  at  the 
Tamalpais,  San  Rafael,  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Scott  will  visit  Honolulu  in  May. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle  and  family  will  go  over  to 
their  residence  in  Ross  Valley  (the  old  Worn  place),  about 
the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden  and  family  will  spend 
the  summer  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Henry  Newton  have  taken  a  cottage  at 
the  Tamalpais,  San  Rafael,  for  the  season. 

John  R.  Jarboe  and  Miss  Jarboe  will  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  the  first  part  of  next  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Robbins  and  family  have  taken  a 
cottage  in  San  Rafael  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Low  will  summer  in  San 
Rafael. 

Among  those  who  will  go  down  to  the  Sandwich  Islands 
this  summer  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Foster  and  family  will  spend  the 
season  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Reynolds,  who  has  been  confined  to  her 
house  through  a  very  severe  illness,  is  now  convalescent, 
and  expects  to  occupy  her  cottage  at  Litton  Springs  in 
the  early  part  of  May. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford  contemplate  starting  op 
an  extended  tour  through  Europe  about  the  middle  of  this 
month,  accompanied  by  Miss  Jeannette  Reynolds. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills  (nee  Livingston)  will  spend 
the  summer  at  Newport.  They  have  taken  the  Ochre 
Point  Villa,  owned  by  General  J.  H.  Van  Alen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  MacDermott  and  family  leave 
their  winter  residence  at  the  Palace  for  their  summer  home 
in  Oakland  next  week. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Horace  Fletcher  will  leave  here  for 
Chicago  next  week,  to  be  absent  from  California  about 
four  months,  during  which  time  Mrs.  Fletcher  will  visit 
Niagara  Falls,  Saratoga,  and  other  delightful  Eastern 
watering-places. 

* 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Letters  from  Lord  and  Lady  Rosebery  announce  their 
arrival  at  Durdans,  their  place  near  Epsom,  England. 
They  had  previously  expected  to  come  back  to  San  Fran- 
cisco after  their  Australian  visit,  but  the  severity  of  the 
passage  to  Sydney  was  such  that  the  countess  preferred  to 
postpone  the  completion  of  her  American  visit  until  some 
future  date,  and  return  to  England.  Their  reception  in 
Australia  was  enthusiastic  and  cordial. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Toland  chaperoned  a  party  of  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  on  a  short  visit  to  Monterey,  Satur- 
day last,  ft  consisted  of  Miss  Daisy  Paige  and  her  guest, 
Miss  Sperry  of  Stockton,  Mr.  Kelly,  Dr.  Autholt,  and 
Mr.  Paige.  A  number  of  others  had  arranged  to  accom- 
pany them,  but  the  uncertain  condition  of  the  weather: 
caused  them  to  postpone  the  trip  at  the  last  moment.  The 
party  returned  to  the  city  on  the  Monday  morning  train. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Jewett,  who  have  been  sojourning 
in  Southern  California  for  a  short  time,  returned  on  Sun- 
day last. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Baker,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  have  been 
at  the  Palace  for  a  month  or  more,  departed  for  their  home 
during  the  week. 

Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott  is  at  present  traveling  through  the 
East.  He  recently  forwarded  to  his  home  in  this  city,  on 
Harrison  Street,  a  greater  portion  of  the  large  collection 
of  art  treasures  which  he  collected  during  his  recent  Euro- 
pean trip.  Mindful  of  the  famous  "  Elame  "  robbery,  he 
keeps  the  new  picture  by  Toby  Rosenthal,  "  The  Immo- 
lation of  Constance  de  Beverly,"  constantly  by  his  side. 
However,  he  allowed  it  to  be  exhibited  in  New  York  and 
Boston,  and  will  give  the  same  privilege  to  this  city  on  his 
arrival  about  the  last  of  the  month. 

Attorney-General  Marshall  went  up  to  Sacramento  on 
Tuesday  night. 

Hall  McAllister  returned  home  from  Los  Angeles  on 
Monday  last. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Coleman  went  to  Del  Monte  on 
Saturday  last. 

Hon.  Charles  Hazeltine  and  wife,  of  Michigan,  who  are 
very  fond  of  California,  are  again  visiting  the  coast. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Caswell,  of  Los  Angeles,  arrived  here  on 
Sunday  last. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Shorb  returned  from  his  southern  trip  on  Mon- 
day noon. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Kohl  and  Miss  Kohl,  of  San 
Mateo,  are  spending  a  few  days  at  Monterey. 

Mrs.  Fair's  younger  son,  Charles,  arrived  on  Thursday 
night  from  the  East,  where  he  has  been  attending  school. 
Colonel  and  Mrs.   Charles   F.  Crocker  returned  from 
Sacramento  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  George  D.  Dornin  and  Miss  Dornin  left  on  the 
Mariposa  Tuesday  afternoon  for  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Onderdonk  and  family  arrived  in 
this  city  Monday  night,  by  the  overland  train.  Mr.  On- 
derdonk is  the  contractor  for  the  western  section  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  and  is  well  known  throughout 
the  East  and  West. 

Major  A.  S.  Bender,  consulting  engineer  of  the  Hawaii- 
an Government,  returned  to  Honolulu  by  Tuesday's 
steamer,  after  a  brief  stay  in  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Gallatin  came  down  from  Sacra- 
mento Tuesday  evening. 

Miss  Champion,  who  came  from  England  last  October, 
on  a  visit  to  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Henry  Scott,  will  return 
home  in  May.  Miss  Champion's  brother  and  his  wife  have 
recently  come  to  this  coast  to  live,  and  have  purchased  a 
ranch  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Fox,  who  returned  from  Washington  a  short 
time  ago,  will  again  visit  her  mother,  Mrs.  Steuart,  at  the 
national  capital,  in  July. 


Miss  Ford,  a  cousin  of  the  Brandings,  and  related  to 
several  other  Southern  families  in  this  city,  who  has  been 
spending  the  winter  here,  left  on  Wednesday  afternoon  for 
her  home,  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

Hon.  Drury  Melone  went  up  to  Sacramento  Tuesday 
morning,  and  is  staying  at  the  Golden  Eagle  Hotel. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Carroll  arrived  at  her  Sacramento  home 
Monday  night,  after  an  absence  of  several  weeks  in  this 
city. 

General  Vallejo  came  down  from  his  Sonoma  County 
residence  on  Wednesday,  and  is  stopping  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

George  Cadwalader,  of  Sacramento,  came  down  to  this 
city  Tuesday  night. 

Clay  W.  Taylor  came  down  from  Shasta  the  first  of  the 
week,  and  is  at  the  Palace. 

A.  W.  Sisson  went  up  to  Sacramento  on  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  Henry  Edgerton,  of  Sacramento,  who  has  been 
visiting  Mrs.  W.  W.  Stow,  departed  for  home  a  few  days 
ago. 

Mrs.  William  P.  Daingerfield  is  at  the  seashore  at  Mon- 
terey. _ 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

On  Monday  last  Rear-Admiral  A.  K.  Hughes,  U.  S.  N., 
who  has  been  staying  at  the  Grand  during  the  week,  relin- 
quished command  of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific,  a  post 
which  he  has  occupied  for  nearly  two  years.  As  he  at- 
tained his  sixty-second  year  March  31st,  he  was  placed  on 
the  retired  list.  A  number  of  farewell  ceremonies  were 
carried  out  on  the  Hartford— the  Admiral's  flag-ship — on 
Tuesday  morning.  Commodore  J.  H.  Upshur  will  be  the 
admiral's  successor,  as  commander-in-chief  of  this  depart- 
ment. 

Major  Wilhelm,  Eighth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  returned 
from  Fort  Bidwell  last  week. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Chenery,  U.  S.  N.,  who  has 
been  here  on  a  visit  for  the  last  few  months,  is  about  to  re- 
turn to  the  East. 

Major  Creary,  U.  S.  A.,  returned,  on  Friday  of  last 
week,  from  Nevada. 

Captain  Field,  U.  S.  N.,  who  is  now  in  this  city,  is  a 
nephew  of  Supreme  Justice  Stephen  J.  Field. 

Lieutenant  Oyster,  First  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  left  by  the 
Panama  steamer,  March  15th,  for  Fortress  Monroe. 

Lieutenant  R.  H.  Gait,  U.  S.  N.,  secretary  to  Rear- 
Admiral  Hughes,  just  retired,  was  detached  from  duty  last 
Monday,  and  directed  to  proceed  home,  to  await  orders. 
Lieutenant  Gait  left  for  the  East  Thursday  afternoon  by 
the  overland  train. 

Lieutenant  Marsh,  First  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  left  for  the 
East,  on  the  steamer,  last  Tuesday.  His  destination  is 
Fortress  Monroe. 

Lieutenant  Hunter,  First  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  will  leave 
for  the  East  on  next  Friday's  overland  train.  He  has 
been  transferred  to  Fortress  Monroe. 

The  Presidio  will  receive  new  accessions  very  shortly  in 
the  persons  of  Lieutenants  Rafferty,  Stuart,  Capron,  Wis- 
ser,  and  Bliss,  who  are  coming  from  the  East  to  fill  vacan- 
cies in  the  First  Artillery  Regiment,  among  them  those 
created  by  the  departure  of  Lieutenants  Oyster,  Marsh, 
and  Hunter.  These  latter  gentlemen  regretted  exceeding- 
ly leaving  the  many  friends  whom  they  have  made  during 
their  stay  on  this  coast;  but  they  have  the  one  consoling 
fact  that  the  celebrated  Hotel  Hygeia  is  adjacent  to  Fort- 
ress Monroe,  and  that  to  this  fashionable  resort  will  short- 
ly throng  beauty  and  fashion  from  both  South  and  North. 
The  oysters,  too,  are  famous  just  at  that  part  of  the  coast, 
to  say  nothing  of  terrapins  and  canvas-back  ducks  later  on 
in  the  season. 

Mrs.  De  Russy,  wife  of  the  late  General  De  Russy,  who 
was  long  a  resident  of  this  city  and  prominent  in  society, 
has  petitioned  Congress  for  an  increase  of  pension.  Her 
cause  is  warmly  espoused  by  Adjutant-General  Drum,  who, 
in  a  memorial  to  the  House,  states  that  General  De  Russy 
acquired  the  fatal  seeds  of  disease  through  exposure  in 
strengthening  the  harbor  defenses  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Mrs.  Lieutenant  Greeley  (wife  of  the  Arctic  explorer), 
who  is  now  residing  with  her  father  at  San  Diego,  will 
shortly  leave  California  for  Washington,  accompanied  by 
her  brother,  Mr.  Loring  Nesmith,  of  San  Jose. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  picture  of  Miss  Lilo  McMullin,  of  this  city,  will  be 
the  next  portrait  in  the  "  Types  of  American  Beauty  Se- 
ries," now  being  published  in  the  St.  Louis  Spectator. 
Miss  Eva  Mackay  and  Mrs.  Nellie  Hazeltine  Paramore 
have  already  been  portrayed. 

The  return  of  the  Baron  and  Baroness  Von  Schroeder, 
from  the  Baron's  ranch  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  is  looked  for 
during  the  present  month.  After  a  short  stay  in  this  city- 
it  is  expected  that  they  will  proceed  on  the  contemplated 
European  tour.  Apropos  of  their  expected  return,  it  is 
not  generally  known  that  their  experiences  in  reaching 
their  ranch  were  as  romantic  as  they  were  rigorous.  When 
the  newly  married  pair  arrived  at  San  Luis  Obispo  a  storm 
of  wind  and  rain  had  been  in  progress  for  several  days. 
Nothing  daunted,  they  engaged  a  conveyance  to  bear  them 
to  their  destination,  and  left  the  town  in  the  pelting  rain 
After  several  miles  of  struggling  through  an  adobe  road 
and  fording  bridgeless  torrents,  the  wagon  broke  down.  A 
farm-house  being  near  by,  they  engaged  the  farmer  to  for- 
ward them  on  their  way  in  his  ranch-wagon.  After  several 
miles  of  floundering  in  the  successive  sloughs  which  char- 
acterized the  road,  the  wagon  became  hopelessly  stuck  in 
three  feet  of  mud.  Miles  away  from  any  help,  with  no 
moon  lighting  up  the  night  but  the  tune  de  mid,  the  young 
couple  started  out,  hand  in  hand,  to  make  their  way 
through  flood  and  field  to  their  still  far-away  home.  Hap- 
pily a  kind  Providence  had  provided  ready  succor.  It  ar- 
rived at  the  climax  of  the  drama  in  the  person  of  the  Hon. 
F'rank  McCoppin,  who,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  enact- 
ing the  role  of  Cincinnatus  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  for  nearly  two  years  past.  The  gallant  ex-Senator 
drove  up  with  a  stout  pair  of  bays.  Through  dusk  and 
sleet  he  espied  the  wanderers,  and  quickly  discovered  their 
identity.  His  beautiful  home  was  near  at  hand,  and  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  they  were  seated  at  his  blazing 
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hearthstone.  Next  day  they  reached  their  ranch  by  easy 
stages. 

Mrs.  Captain  William  Blanding,  of  San  Rafael,  is  very 
dangerously  ill.     She  has  been  an  invalid  for  many  months. 

The  idea  seems  to  prevail  that  this  year  San  Rafael  will 
not  have  the  same  social  distinction  which  it  enjoyed  last 
season.  Judging,  however,  by  the  number  of  prominent 
society  people  who  have  already  engaged  cottages  in  and 
about  that  place,  the  opinion  is  undoubtedly  a  miscalcu- 
lation of  affairs.  One  of  the  chief  inducements  to  sum- 
mer residents  is  the  fact  that,  by  the  new  route  just  com- 
pleted, nearly  half  an  hour  of  time  is  saved. 

A  prominent  family  went  East  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  hearing  Patti  sing  be- 
fore she  left  this  country  forever.  They  arrived  in  New 
York  just  in  time  to  miss  the  last  night  of  the  season  at 
the  Academy  of  Music.  They  were  consoled,  however, 
not  long  after,  by  learning  that  Patti  would  visit  San  Fran- 
cisco in  March,  the  month  of  their  prospective  return.  In 
due  time  they  set  out  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  but,  to  their 
great  chagrin,  arrived  here  on  Saturday  evening,  a  few 
hours  after  the  last  notes  of  Annetta,  in  "  Crispino,"  had 
become  a  sweet  memory. 

At  the  Mi-careme  Bal  Masque,  given  in  Washington  on 
the  evening  of  the  19th  ultimo,  by  the  British  ministerand 
Miss  West,  Miss  Dora  Miller  and  Miss  Mitchell  appeared 
in  pink  dominoes. 

During  Lent,  the  St.  Cecilia  Club  meet  regularly  every 
Tuesday  morning,  from  ten  to  twelve,  in  Mrs.  Henry- 
Newton's  parlors  at  the  Palace.  The  two  hours  are  de- 
voted to  vocal  study.  Solo  singing  is  the  rule,  and  as  yet 
no  chorals  have  been  attempted.  Miss  Holladay,  her  sis- 
ter Miss  Ruth,  Miss  Sanderson,  and  Miss  Mollie  Dodge, 
of  our  local  amateurs,  are  all  Saint  Cecilias.  Mrs.  New- 
ton has  long  promised  that,  at  some  future  date,  gentle- 
men should  be  permitted  to  join  the  club.  As  a  sort  of 
compromise,  an  evening  musicale  will  be  given,  either  in 
Easter  week  or  as  soon  after  as  possible,  at  which  gentle- 
men may  be  present— although  not  to  blend  their  voices 
in  the  saintly  harmony. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Mackay  gave  a  reception  in  Paris  the 
other  day  in  honor  of  the  Misses  Longfellow,  at  which 
numbers  of  prominent  Americans  were  present,  besides 
many  noted  Parisians. 

The  ladies  of  Grace  Church  will  give  a  "  welcome  re- 
ception "  one  of  the  evenings  in  Easter  week  in  honor  of 
the  new  rector,  Doctor  Foute.  The  reception  was  to  have 
taken  place  before  Lent,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  Ash 
Wednesday  found  the  rector  snow-bound  on  the  Western 
prairies,  the  festival  had  to  be  postponed.  A  number  of 
well-known  society  ladies  are  on  the  reception  committee. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Harrison  has  been  detained  in  Rome  by  the 
severe  illness  of  her  elder  son,  who  is  now  convalescent. 
She  will  visit  Paris  ere  her  return  home  here,  which  is 
looked  for  some  time  this  summer. 

The  clergy  have  significantly  called  the  attention  of 
many  Lent-breakers  in  high  places  to  the  fact  that  a  prom- 
inent lady-resident  of  Pine  Street — the  mistress  of  millions 
— has  heroically  abstained  from  all  gayety  during  the  peni- 
tential season;  and  that,  although  she  had  both  the  money 
and  the  inclination,  the  opera  season  passed  without  see- 
ing her  at  a  single  performance. 

Saturday,  March  22d,  Mr.  John  W.  Mackay  gave  a 
breakfast  to  Representative  Ochiltree,  of  Lasker  fame. 
There  were  present,  besides  Mr.  Mackay  and  the  Congress- 
man, Lord  Mandeville,  Lawrence  Jerome,  John  McCul- 
lough,  and  W.  J.  Florence. 

Rev.  Doctor  Piatt,  formerly  rector  of  Grace  Church,  in 
this  city,  and  now  residing  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
made  an  Associate  of  the  Victoria  Institute  of  Philosophy, 
of  London.  Lord  Shaftesbury  is  president  of  the  insti- 
tute. 

Mrs.  George  Hearst,  who  arrived  here  from  the  East  a 
few  days  ago,  has  been  the  recipient  of  many  warm  and 
loving  congratulations  from  her  host  of  lady  friends. 


COBWEBS. 

"With  a  woeful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow." 

"Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair, 
Your  bugle  eyeballs,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream. 
That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship.  ' 

— As  You  Like  It. 

"  Jennie,"  said  I,  "  why  do  you  blacken  your  eyebrows 
so?  If  a  lover  were  fain  to  write  a  ballad  to  your  eyebrow 
he  might  as  well  make  it  a  carol  to  a  coal-yard,  and  be 
done  with  it." 

Pretty  Jennie  patted  her  light-brown  montagues,  knit 
her  fierce  black  brows,  and  looked  as  vicious  as  a  kitten 
with  a  sword. 

"  Now,  Arachne,  you're  just  mean,  that's  all.  How 
would  I  look  without  eyebrows?  There  wouldn't  be  a  bit 
of  character  in  my  face,  and  you  know  it." 

"Jennie,  do  you  want  to  know  how  you  look  with  them? 
Like  a  lamb  with  a  pair  of  black  mustaches." 

Jennie  picked  up  a  stick  of  inky  cosmetique,  gave  each 
eyebrow  a  vicious  rub,  sniffed  at  me,  and  left  the  room. 

I  was  sorry,  for  I  wanted  to  tell  her  something.  I  wanted 
to  confide  to  her  that  walnut  bark  steeped  in  cologne  will 
give  a  beautiful  and  harmless  brown  dye.  Brown  is  so 
much  prettier  than  black  for  the  eyebrows  of  people  with 
fair  complexions.  Of  Course,  we  all  know  that  slender, 
arched  brows  are  beautiful  and  refined;  but,  since  we  do, 
it  is  passing  strange  that  one-third  of  the  feminine  world 
continues  to  ruin  the  effect  of  delicately  modeled  faces  by 
two  straight  black  marks  for  eyebrows. 


or  are  a  bilious  misanthrope.  "Ilf  you  take  a  biscuit  and 
a  glass  of  wine,  you  are  a  manf  who  dines  heavily  or  are  in 
love.  If  you  take  a  cup  of  tea  and  an  oyster  stew,  you  are 
an  old  maid,  and  if  you  order  a  salad  of  lettuce  or  cold 
asparagus,  a  boiled  bird,  and  a  little  wine,  you  are  a  man 
who  respects  himself  and  his  stomach,  and  you  have  the 
indorsement  of  Arachne. 


The  social  topic  of  greatest  interest  just  now  appears  to 
be  the  proposed  reinstatement  of  Baker  Pasha  in  the  mili- 
tary position  which  he  forfeited  some  years  ago,  says  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  The  Standard,  it  seems,  received  no 
fewer  than  two  hundred  letters  from  ladies  recently,  urging 
that  the  erring  brother  should  be  forgiven.  Forgiveness 
being  with  many  women  the  heroic  virtue,  this  is  not  very 
surprising;  but  have  these  ladies  no  fear  that  in  their  im- 
pulsive generosity  they  may  be  helping  to  break  down  the 
barrier  which  society,  none  too  careful  as  a  rule  for  female 
honor,  has  placed  about  their  sex  to  protect  them  from 
foulest  wrong?  "  It  is  only  a  momentary  impulse,"  they 
say,  but  is  that  any  reason  for  relaxing  the  penalty  which 
tends  to  keep  these  momentary  impulses  in  check.  Sup- 
pose the  victim  had  been  less  courageous,  the  leading  to 
that  impulse  would  have  entailed  a  term  of  penal  servi- 
tude, and  that,  too,  we  suppose,  might  have  been  remitted 
on  the  same  grounds.  "  I  am  mightily  amused,"  writes  to 
us  a  graceless  reprobate,  "at  the  announcement  in  the 
Standard,  this  morning,  that  the  editor  has  been  deluged 
with  letters  from  hundreds  of  ladies  impetuously  demand- 
ing the  reinstatement  of  a  certain  gallant  officer  in  the 
British  army.  They  are  all  unanimous,  it  seems;  not  one 
dissentient  voice  among  the  whole  two  hundred.  It  brought 
to  my  mind  the  familiar  couplet  of  Pope: 

1  Men,  some  to  business,  some  to  pleasure,  take, 
But  every  woman  is  at  heart .' 

Let  those  finish  the  quotation  who  will." 


Viscount  d'Ecquevilly,  of  Pesth,  member  of  a  French 
family  long  settled  in  Hungary,  is  a  man  of  the  type  of 
the  notorious  Colonel  Charteris,  whom  Pope  has  handed 
down  to  infamy.  The  viscount,  having  had  to  leave  Vi- 
enna by  reason  of  a  "  difficulty,"  has  for  some  time  been 
running  three  gambling-houses  in  Pesth.  It  was  his  cus- 
tom to  "  rope '  ingenuous  youth  into  these  places  by  em- 
ploying alluring  damsels  at  theatres  as  his  agents,  and  a 
charming  French  woman  presided  over  his  chief  hell,  on 
which  the  police  lately  made  a  raid.  A  number  of  swells 
are  said  to  be  seriously  compromised  by  their  connection 
with  the  place. 


I  once  knew  a  fascinating  society  woman  who  believed 
it  to  be  her  solemn  duty  to  make  herself  as  beautiful  as 
possible.  Powder  and  paint  she  abjured,  partly  because 
she  did  not  need  them,  and  principally  because  she  thought 
them  vulgar  in  effect  and  ruinous  to  the  skin.  Nature  had 
given  her  a  pair  of  straight,  heavy  eyebrows.  She  con- 
sidered this  a  great  misfortune,  and  on  her  very  first  trip  to 
Europe  made  tt  her  business  to  study  up  the  eyebrow  ques- 
tion. She  returned  immensely  improved  in  appearance. 
A  famous  French  artist  had,  by  means  of  tweezers  and  de- 
pilatories carefully  and  judiciously  used,  thinned  the  heavy, 
rebellious  brows  until  nothing  was  left  but  a  slender  and 
aristocratic  curved  line.  So  well  was  the  job  performed 
that  they  never  grew  again,  and  gave  perfect  satisfaction. 
Whenever  I  see  a  pretty  woman  with  brows,  already  too 
heavy,  disfigured  by  additional  black,  I  think  of  my  friend 
who  suffered  that  she  might  look  otherwise,  and  bless  her 
for  her  aesthetic  heroism. 

I  was  talking  to  Wo  Res,  the  Chinese  artist,  the  other 
day,  and  we  happened  to  mention  the  names  of  two  beau- 
tiful but  over-embellished  San  Francisco  ladies.  I  re- 
marked that  they  were  very  intimate. 

"  Yes,"  said  he, "  I  surmised  it,  although  I  did  not  know 
it.  They  wear  the  same  eyebrows  and  the  same  complex- 
ion." 

In  fact,  so  highly  enameled  and  so  expressionless  are 
the  faces  of  these  ladies,  that  they  look  as  if  they  had  been 
carved  from  unsalted  butter  and  richly  decorated  by  one 
and  the  same  artist.  Ladies  who  are  very  intimate  often 
employ  the  same  dress-maker,  milliner, -and  hair-dresser, 
and  grow,  in  time,  to  look  a  sort  of  family  likeness  to  each 
other.  But  when  they  arrive  at  such  a  state  of  mental 
adoration  that  they  wear  the  same  complexion  and  eye- 
brows, it  is  a-  hopeless  give-away,  and  they  betray  to  the 
heartless  world  the  spuriousness  of  their  respective  charms. 

I  can  never  think  of  eyebrows  without  recalling  a  little 
incident  connected  with  Humphrey  Moore,  the  artist,  who 
once  resided  here  for  a  time.  He  was  deaf  and  dumb,  but 
conversed  perfectly  well  in  pantomime,  and  was  fond  of 
giving  a  funny  twist  or  a  bit  of  humorous  exaggeration  to 
his  ideas.  On  the  occasion  to  which  I  refer,  he  was  in- 
troduced to  a  rarely  beautiful  girl,  who  persisted  in  dis- 
figuring herself  by  a  greatly  over-done  blackening  of  the 
eyebrows  and  lashes.  When  she  had  left  the  room,  some- 
one wrote  on  the  artist's  tablet  that  she  was  very  beautiful, 
and  looked  to  him  for  confirmation.  He  nodded  his  head 
and  beamed  assent.  Then,  with  a  deprecating  gesture, 
he  walked  to  the  fireplace  whence  he  affected  to  collect 
large  handfuls  of  soot  which  he  vigorously  pretended  to 
rub  into  both  eyes.  Afterward,  blinking  as  if  he"  could 
hardly  see  through  the  soot,  he  pointed  after  the  young 
lady,  and  sadly  shook  his  head.  If  he  had  been  possessed 
of  a  voice  to  say,  "  Beautiful,  but  how  foolish  and  inar- 
tistic to  thus  destroy  her  natural  charm,"  he  could  not 
have  spoken  so  forcibly  as  "he  did  in  that  bit  of  humorous 
and  pithy  pantomime. 

The  whole  town  is  indulging  dyspepsia  and  general  lassi- 
tude after  the  opera.  'No  one  had  time  to  eat  dinner  while 
the  opera  lasted — that  is,  any  dinner  to  speak  of.  So  sup- 
pers became  the  fashion,  and,  as  emotion  always  makes 
people  hollow,  every  one  ate  too  much.  It  was  a  grand 
gala  time,  and  everybody  indulged  in  their  favorite  dishes, 
and  nobody  thought  of  expense.  One  night  at  the  Maison 
Doree  I  thought  of  Brillat-Srvarin's  time-worn  aphorism, 
"  Tell  me  what  you  eat  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are," 
and  it  seemed  the  very  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  I  will 
wager  old  Dingeon  could  shut  his  eyes  and  tell  you  pre- 
cisely who  you  are  by  what  you  order  for  supper.  For  in- 
stance, if  you  order  a  cup  of  chocolate,  a  lot  of  cakes,  and 
a  plate  of  tutti-frutti,  it  goes  without  saying  that  you  are  a 
girl.  If  you  order  champagne  and  oysters,  you  are  a  cap- 
italist or  a  very  reckless  person.  If  you  order  bread  and 
butter,  cold  meat,  and  a  bottle  of  beer,  you  are  hungry  but 
not  aesthetic.  If  you  order  a  glass  of  ice-water  and  a  piece 
of  pie,  you  are  a  hardy  son  of  temperance  from  the  rural 
districts.  If  you  order  frogs  a  la  poulstte  and  champagne 
frappe,  you  are  probably  a  poor  young  man  making  a  night 
of  it.  If  you  desire  fried  oysters  and  cold  tea,  you  are  a 
future  dyspeptic  of  purest. ray  serene.  If  you  take  a  Welsh 
rarebit  and  some  Bass's  ale,  you  are  a  rash  person  with  no 
fear  of  a  hereafter.  If  you  go  so  far  as  to  order  a  golden 
buck  and  a.  cup  of  coffee,  you  either  have  no  stomach 


"  I  buy  and  sell  the  addresses  of  people  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,"  said  an  enterprising  New 
Yorker  to  a  Sun  reporter.  "  There  are  hundreds  of  busi- 
ness men  who  reach  their  customers  by  circulars,  as  well 
as  by  advertising  in  the  newspapers.  Thus,  a  book  pub- 
lisher gets  out  a  new  book  which  he  wants  to  sell  through 
agents.  He  is  anxious  to  learn  the  names  and  addresses 
of  all  the  men  and  women  in  the  United  States  who  sell 
subscription  books.  He  also  wants  the  names  of  those 
who  sell  other  goods  in  the  same  way,  because  they  are 
very  likely  to  drop  the  other  article  for  the  sake  of  the  new 
book.  Then  he  wants  the  addresses  of  the  people  who 
have  never  acted  as  agents,  but  who  want  to  try  it  to  see 
what  they  can  do.  He  advertises  for  agents  in  a  variety  of 
papers,  and  at  a  pretty  heavy  expense.  It  costs  him  sev- 
eral cents  for  every  letter  of  inquiry  about  his  book  that  he 
receives.  To  that  letter  of  inquiry  he  sends  his  elaborate 
circulars.  I  come  to  the  relief  of  the  publisher  by  selling 
him  a  very  large  number  of  agents'  addresses  at  a  small 
part  of  the  cost  of  getting  .them  by  advertising.  Every 
publisher  has  a  list  of  agents  whom  he  has  employed  at 
one  time  and  another.  Nearly  every  one  will  sell  me  a 
copy  of  his  list  for  a  consideration.  The  combined  copies 
make  a  formidable  pile  of  manuscript.  Then  there  are  the 
novelty  men,  who  accumulate  large  lists  of  names  of  agents. 
Agents  form  one  line  of  special  names.  Invalids  form 
another.  Every  community  has  a  lot  of  people  who  are 
always  buying  medicine.  They  are  the  most  valuable  lot 
an  advertiser  can  reach.  The  consumption  remedy  circu- 
lar gives  them  a  hacking  cough  and  a  hectic  flush.  The 
blood  purifier  circular  flushes  them  with  eczema.  So  it 
goes  through  the  list  of  chronic  and  acute  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to.  They  will  buy  anything  from  beef  and  bark  to  a 
steam  atomizer  to  doctor  a  sprained  foot.  All  these  people 
write  to  some  advertising  doctor  or  vender  of  the  elixir  of 
life.  I  buy  the  names  from  advertisers,  classify  them  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  times  the  names  have  been  used 
by  medical  men  and  the  last  diseases  that  afflicted  the 
writers,  and  sell  them  over  and  over  again.  Sometimes  I 
sell  the  original  letters  outright.  The  careful  advertiser 
sometimes  varies  the  character  of  the  circulars  sent  accord- 
ing to  the  characteristics  of  the  letter  writer,  even  writing 
a  personal  letter  in  some  cases.  There  are  two  other  gen- 
eral classes.  One  for  the  sharpers  and  one  for  the  general 
advertiser.  The  latter  class  is  cosmopolitan.  It  includes 
all  others,  really,  but  it  is  made  up  mostly  of  farmers.  For 
instance,  in  New  York,  Rochester,  and  Detroit,  are  several 
firms  of  dealers  in  garden  and  farm  seeds.  They  get  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  letters  every  year.  To  those  ad- 
dresses circulars  for  all  kinds  of  farm  and  household  goods, 
books,  jewelry,  anything  that  a  man  or  woman  doesn't 
need,  but  is  sure  to  want,  can  be  sent  with  great  profit 
The  names  for  the  use  of  sharpers  are  the  most  profitable 
of  all,  and  yield  the  largest  returns  to  all  concerned,  ex- 
cept the  ones  addressed.  Once  we  get  a  name  on  that  list 
we  know  it  will  pan  out  till  the  man  dies.  The  addresses 
of  all  people  who  buy  tickets  in  lotteries,  who  write  to 
dealers  in  fac-simile  greenbacks,  and  who  write  to  other 
advertisers  that  offer  to  give  something  for  nothing,  are 
very  carefully  arranged  by  themselves.  They  are  usually 
very  smart  in  their  own  conceit,  but  they  nibble  at  a  bare 
hook.  I  have  received  as  high  as  twenty-five  dollars  a 
thousand  for  names  for  sharpers'  use.  Good  lists  of  habit- 
ual invalids  are  worth  all  the  way  from  ten  dollars  to  twenty- 
dollars  a  thousand.  Agents  are  so  easily  obtained  that  ten 
dollars  is  a  big  price ;  from  three  to  five  dollars  is  ordinary. 
General-use  lists  copied  off  the  letters  bring  from  three  to 
five  dollars  where  they  have  not  been  mailed  to  more  than 
twice.  When  mailed  to  oftener  than  that,  and  where  a 
a  year  or  two  old  they  get  down  to  a  dollar  a  thousand. 
There  are  many  in  this  business.  Some  drop  in,  make  a 
good  thing,  and  straightway  begin  mailing  circulars  on 
their  own  account.  The  number  of  actual  addresses 
handled  by  me  in  one  year  has  never  exceeded  one  million, 
but  it  has  crowded  that  figure  closely." 


The  King  of  Italy  has  offered  a  gold  medal  to  the  Italian 
wine-grower  who  shall  produce  the  best  effervescing  white 
wine  as  a  substitute  for  champagne.  Sparkling  Asti  and 
other  Italian  wines  of  the  foaming  class  bear  already  a  cer- 
tain resemblance  to  champagne,  and  a  still  greater  resem- 
blance to  sparkling  Moselle;  for  they  are  sweet,  and,  taken 
in  generous  quantities,  are  apt  to  give  headache.  The 
Italian  champagne  must  be  dry;  but  this  indispensable 
condition  offers  no  difficulty,  for  Capri  is  scarcely  sweeter 
than  the  natural  wine  of  Champagne  before  the  syrup  is 
added  in  the  process  of  turning  it  into  effervescing  wine. 

A  peer's  daughter,  who  is  the  wife  of  a  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  has  lived  with  her  husband  seven  years  in  India  and 
accompanied  him  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  a  letter  to  the 
London  Standard  declares  that  "the  moral  tone  of  Eng- 
lish ladies  (especially  of  those  whom  one  is  forced  to  as- 
sociate with  in  military  life  and  at  military  and  naval  sta- 
tions) is  decidedly  low.  Most  of  them,  from  their  school 
days,  have  wasted  their  time  in  poring  over  dangerous 
novels  and  immoral  books,  and  their  everyday  conversa- 
tion is  such  as  most  gentlemen  in  civil  life  would  blush  to 
hear." 

"  I  see  the  water  is  running  out  of  this  d — d  hill  yet," 
said  Socrates  to  Xantippe,  as  they  hopped  over  a  muddy 
streamlet  at  the  base  of  Haight  Street  hill  two  days  after  a 
rain  storm. 

"  You  should  not  use  that  word,"  said  Xantippe,  tartly. 

"And  why  not,  may  I  ask,  Mrs.  S.?  "  retorted  Socrates, 
with  some  heat. 

"  Because  if  it  were  dammed,"  replied  his  spouse,  "  the 
water  would  not  be  running." 

The  procession  moved  on. 


THE 
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PHYSIOGNOMY    OF    THE    EAR. 


Th«  Muscular  and  Cartilaginous  Systems   of  Famous  Prima  Donnas. 


Now  that  the  operatic  craze  has  calmed  down,  and  those 
two  enchanting  song-birds,  Patti  and  Gerster,  have  winged 
their  way  eastward,  reason,  in  place  of  emotion,  once 
more  has  its  opportunity.  Hence,  it  is  a  most  appropriate 
time  to  interrogate  science,  and  learn  what  it  reveals  of 
the  wondrous  mechanism  by  which  are  produced  the  mar- 
velous vocal  effects  to  which  we  have  all  listened  with 
such  rapture. 

Of  the  thousands  of  persons  who  have  listened  to  the 
celestial  strains  of  La  Diva,  how  many  have  paused  to  re- 
flect how  much  the  singer  owes  to  Nature,  how  little  to 
Art? — how  much  was  inherited  from  a  musical  ancestry, 
how  little,  comparatively,  is  derived  from  instruction?  A 
prima  donna  at  fifteen  years  of  age  can  not  be  greatly  in- 
debted to  art  for  her  power;  therefore,  it  is  logical  to  infer 
that  the  mechanism  capable  of  expressing  such  grand 
roles  as  Violetta,  Leonora,  etc.,  is  an  inherited  one,  and 
not  created  in  a  generation;  on  the  contrary,  it 'embodies 
the  accumulated  and  aggregated  experiences  of  a  long  line 
of  musical  ancestors,  whose  efforts  have  culminated  in  the 
genius  which  we  find  in  Patti. 

Galton,  in  his  work  on  "Hereditary  Genius,"  gives  a  list 
of  the  musical  Bach  family  of  Germany,  which  extended 
through  eight  generations,  and  terminated  in  the  eminent 
Sebastian  Bach.  Of  tnose  eight  generations  all  were  more 
or  less  musical,  and  fifty-seven  persons  were  eminent  in 
musical  art.  It  would  seem  rational  to  conclude  that  a 
race  endowed  with  such  exceptional  powers  should  also 
possess  some  signs  by  which  those  gifts  might  be  discerned 
and  recognized  at  sight.  If  we  interrogate  art  or  artists 
on  this  subject,  we  find  no  solution  to  this  question.  Sci- 
ence alone  can  reveal  to  us  where  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  this  inward  and  divine  gift  of  song  are  to  be 
found. 

The  organs  of  the  body  which  are  used  in  the  produc- 
tion and  reception  of  tone  or  sound  are  entirely  muscular, 
or  cartilaginous;  hence  it  follows  that  we  must  look  to  the 
development  of  the  muscular  system  for  our  analysis  of 
singers  and  musicians.  As  the  expression  of  music  is  an 
imitative  art  merely,  not  an  intellectual  power,  we  shall 
find  upon  investigation  that  most  of  its  signs  are  external, 
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easily  discerned  even  by  children,  and  are  all  of  a  muscu- 
lar nature. 

_  The  vocal  chords,  the  larynx,  the  glottis,  the  tongue,  the 
lips,  and  the  ear  are  all  within  the  muscular  system,  and 
operated  by  muscular  development  and  construction. 
When  I  say  muscular  development,  I  do  not  mean  that  a 
singer  or  instrumentalist  must  have  the  development  of  a 
prize-fighter,  but  that  the  muscular  system  must  be  domi- 
nant over  the  bony  system.  One  can  no  more  sing  or  play 
by  means  of  the  bones  than  he  can  love  or  act  with  them. 
Muscle  alone  is  capable  of  expr.  ssing  song  as  well  as 
dramatic  action — it  alone  is  capable  of  expressing  emotion. 
The  bones  can  neither  feel  nor  express  emotion,  hence  it 
is  that  we  find  in  artists  the  muscular  system  better  devel- 
oped than  the  osseous. 

The  indications  of  this  system — the  muscular — are  found 
all  over  the  individual  endowed  with  ability  for  expressing 
any  form  of  art,  such  as  acting,  singing,  playing  of  instru- 
ments, painting,  modeling,  etc.  The  general  signs  of  the 
predominance  of  this  system  and  these  capacities  are  found 
in  roundness  of  the  head,  body,  and  limbs;  the  shoulders 
slightly  drooping,  not  square;  the  fingers  tapering;  the 
joints  of  the  entire  body  not  prominent,"  but  small,  round- 
ed, and  covered  with  muscle  and  adipose  tissue;  the  feet 
relatively  short  and  arched  at  the  instep.  Let  it  be  under- 
stood that  muscle  produces  curves  and  roundness,  while 
bones  cause  angles  and  squareness. 

These  are  the  general  and  bodily  signs  for  the  artistic 
temperament.  The  facial  signs  have  a  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate formation  for  each  class,  and  the  quality  of  the  in- 
dividual decides  his  rank  in  his  own'  department  of  art. 
The  signs  of  quality  are  as  unerring  and  as  easily  compre- 
hended as  are  the  forms  of  the  features  which  indicate 
artistic  ability.  The  facial  and  cerebral  signs  of  a  singer 
are  common  to  all  singers,  yet  each  retains  his  individuality- 

The  following  signs  will  be  found  in  the  faces  of  all  em- 
inent singers,  and  any  one  having  once  observed  them  can 
detect  musical  ability  and  talent  at  first  sight.  To  com- 
prehend genius  requires  more  study,  but  all  can  learn  the 
signs  for  musical  ability.  The  most  significant  signs  are 
found  in  the  mouth,  lips,  cheeks,  and  ear,  these  being  the 
media  which  produce  and  receive  sound.  The  mouth  is 
of  medium  or  large  size;  the  lips  full  and  well  developed; 
the  ear  rounding  at  the  top,  with  an  unbroken  rim,  and 
(lutings  or  convolutions  of  the  auricle  or  external 


ear,  for  we  are  now  examining  only  the  external  signs.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  ear  terminates  in  a  heavy  pendant 
lobe,  and  this  peculiarity  is  possessedby  all  good  singers, 
the  lobe  being  large  or  small,  according  to  the  degree  of 
muscular  development  of  the  individual,  which,  of  course, 
varies  in  quantity,  as  well  as  in  quality,  in  different  persons. 
The  nose  is  usually  disproportionately  short,  thick,  round- 
ed, and  of  a  soft  or  cartilaginous  nature,  with  very  small 
bones,  hardly  discernible.  '  Relative  length  of  the  face  from 
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the  tip  of  the'nose  to  the  point  of  the  chin  is  characteristic  of 
all  singers  who  possess  powerful  voices.  This  formation 
is  a  mechanical  necessity,  for  without  it  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  would  not  be  high  enough  to  give  volume  of  tone. 
The  chin  is  usually  well  developed,  seldom  receding  (for 
here,  again,  suitable  mechanical  construction  must  assist), 
rounding,  soft,  and  muscular,  the  bones  almost  entirely 
hidden  by  muscle  and  adipose  tissue;  and  in  the  chins  of 
nearly  all  singers,  as  well  as  in  the  chins  of  artists,  poets, 
painters,  composers,  and  actors,  we  shall  find  a  dimple, 
which  is  always  an  indication  of  an  art-loving  nature — the 
eyes  large  and  convex.  The  cheeks  of  singers  are  round, 
full,  and  dimpled,  the  throat  full  and  muscular,  the  thorax 
expansive,  and  the  waist  ample.  Indeed,  I  have  never 
seen  a  great  singer  with  a  wasp  waist,  nor  a  great  woman  in 
any  department  of  art  or  literature  with  such  formation,  for 
it  is  not  possible  for  the  heart  and  lungs  to  furnish  to  the 
brain  sufficient  well-oxygenated  blood  where  this  species 
of  deformity  exists. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  rationale  of  the  signs  of  mu- 
sical ability,  we  are  obliged  to  analyze  the  origin  of  sound, 
and  the  instrumentalities  which  produce  it.  Sound  is 
caused  by  vibrations  of  the  atmosphere  set  in  motion  by 
force  actmg  upon  various  substances,  such  as  wood,  metal, 
reeds,  wire,  strings,  etc.  Vocal  sounds  are  originated  in 
the  larynx,  which  is  of  a  cartilaginous  nature.  The  action 
of  this  organ  sets  in  motion  the  air  within  the  lungs,  which, 
impinging  upon  the  external  atmosphere,  forms  tones  of 
longer  or  shorter  duration,  and  of  louder  or  softer  quality, 
according  to  the  force  and  time  employed  in  such  perform- 
ance. 

Sound,  once  set  in  motion,  forms  waves  or  curves  in  the 
air,  which  are  caught  by  the  external  ear  and  thrown  upon 
the  tympanum,  or  drum,  and  here  the  nerves  of  the  ear 
and  brain  recognize  the  sounds  thus  received,  and  imitate 
and  modulate  them  by  the  aid  of  the  muscles  of  the  glot- 
tis, larynx,  tongue,  lips,  cheeks,  and  ear. 

Two  of  the  elements  of  sound  are  resonance  and  elas- 
ticity, and  these  two  elements  are  found  in  the  atmosphere, 
as  well  as  in  reeds,  strings,  muscle,  and  cartilage.  Hence 
it  is  that  those  endowed  with  fine  and  sensitive  muscular 
systems  are  the  best  qualified  by  nature  to  give  forth  and 
receive  musical  sounds.  Another  striking  fact  in  regard  to 
sound  is  that  musical  or  agreeable  sounds  can  only  be 
produced  by  force  acting  upon  round  objects,  or  points. 
Sounds  proceeding  from  angular  bodies  or  substances  are 
harsh  and  discordant,  and  as  I  have  shown  that  sound  pro- 
ceeding from  the  larynx  comes  through  circular  openings 
and  creates  curved  or  semi-circular  waves  as  it  flows  through 
the  air  toward  the  ear,  so  it  will  be  manifest  to  the  reader 
that  rounded  individuals  are  best  shaped  to  receive  and 
give  forth  tone. 

The  elements  of  sound  are  resonance,  elasticity,  and 
circular  form.  The  necessary  components  of  a  musician 
are  resonance,  elasticity,  and  a  circular  formation.      Who 
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shall  say  that  the  science  of  Physiognomy,  of  Man,  is 
not  capable  of  mathematical  illustration? 

A  musician  must  be  like  a  poet — bomj  not  made.  He 
must  be  endowed  by  nature  with  the  right  mechanical  con- 
struction, and  also  with  a  fine  and  sensitive  nervous  system. 
This  last  it  is  which  gives  the  necessary  quality  to  illustrate 
true  greatness  or  genius  in  music. 

The  signs  which  indicate  instrumental  ability  are  most 
of  them  similar  to  the  signs  which  denote  singing  capacity. 


Roundness  of  the  entire  form,  roundness  of  the  top  of  the 
ear,  are  some  indications  in  common ;  but  the  lower  part 
of  the  ear  differs  in  those  who  are  capable  of  instrumental 
effort,  but  have  no  vocal  ability.  The  pendant  lobe  of  the 
ear  is  not  observed  in  the  latter  class,  neither  do  they  re- 
quire the  same  length  of  the  face  from  the  tip  of  the  nose 
to  the  point  of  the  chin.  But  we  shall  expect  to  find  in 
instrumentalists  a  good  muscular  development,  with  round, 
flexible  fingers,  inclined  to  taper,  a  round  ear,  well  set  out 
from  the  head,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  reception  of  the 
sound-waves,  and  of  a  decided  red  color.  This  last  pecu- 
liarity is  present  in  all  musicians  who  constantly  practice 
music,  vocal  or  instrumental.  It  is  caused  by  a  great  sup- 
ply of  blood  which  the  activity  of  the  ear  draws  to  its  aid. 
A  pale  ear  is  never  so  true  as  a  red  ear,  not  having  so  much 
vigor  and  activity  as  one  better  supplied  with  blood. 

Where  both  ears  are  alike  in  form  and  size,  they  have 
more  triteness  than  where  they  differ.  I  have  never  seen 
the  two  ears  of  any  person  exactly  alike,  and  the  two  ears 
of  most  people  are  so  diverse  as  to  appear  to  belong  to  en- 
tirely different  persons.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
right  ear  is  an  inheritance  from  the  father  or  his  family, 
the  left  ear  resembling  in  shape  the  mother's  ear  or  that  of 
some  of  her  family.  A  skilled  physiognomist  can  decide 
upon  the  possession  of  the  musical  gilt  by  the  hands  and 
feet,  for,  when  a  person  is  bom  a  musician,  he  is  a  musi- 
cian all  over,  and  the  hands,  having  a  prominent  part  to 
bear  in  instrumental  music,  are  the  hands  of  a  musician. 

The  hair  of  many  musical  people,  as  well  as  poets  and 
actors,  is  curly  or  waving;  this  is  yet  another  indication  of 
the  yielding,  curving,  imitative  nature  of  these  classes. 
Natural  curls  are  never  seen  on  the  heads  of  those  in 
whom  the  osseous  or  bony  system  predominates — their 
hair  is  like  themselves,  stiff,  straight,  and  inflexible.  Art- 
ists abound  in  curvilinear  forms  in  all  parts  of  the  body 
and  of  the  features,  and,  externally  to  themselves,  deal  en- 
tirely in  curvilinear  effects  and  works,  whether  in  the  gest- 
ures of  the  hands  and  arms,  the  pose  of  the  body,  in  wav- 
ing sounds,  as  in  vocalization,  elocution  and  oratory,  or  in 
the  higher  forms  of  art,  as  illustrated  in  the  divine  chiselings 
of  Phidias  or  the  immortal  configurations  of  Michael 
Angelo. 

The  ability  to  execute  curves  comes  only  from  muscle, 
and  all  art  is  founded  on  the  circle,  or  sections  of  it.  In 
singing,  the  larynx  must  be  able  to  construct  every  grada- 
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tion  of  the  circle.  As  Swedenborg  expresses  it,  "ft  most 
have  acquired  the  faculty  of  opening  the  glottis  into  all 
measures,  figures,  and  forms  whatever  that  can  be  de- 
scribed by  the  geometric  compass  or  summed  up  by  the 
analytical  calculus,  from  the  line  or  fissure  to  the  com- 
plete circle." 

Here  again  we  are  met  with  the  fact  that  geometrical 
measurement  and  furm  is  yet  another  element  of  sound, 
and  we  shall  find,  as  we  continue  to  investigate  the  com- 
plex mechanism  which  we  call  man,  that  ail  the  sciences, 
chemical,  architectural,  and  mathematical,  have  their  ex- 
ponent and  highest  illustration  in  that  most  marvelous 
and  sublime  of  all  God's  creations — man's  physiognomy. 

Genius,  or  true  greatness  in  music,  as  in  every  branch  of 
art,  must  be  the  outcome  of  a  great  nature,  a  rounded  and 
developed  manhood  or  womanhood,  with  special  develop- 
ment in  certain  directions.  If  we  look  over  the  world  of 
art,  and  observe  closely  its  masters,  we  shall  find  among 
them  only  the  most  beautiful  and  harmoniously  construct- 
ed bodies.  I  can  not  recall  the  personality  of  one  genius 
in  art  who  possessed  either  an  ugly  face  or  a  distorted  or 
deformed  body.  _  Some  artists  who  have  been  philosophic 
have,  at  times,  risen  to  a  scientific  comprehension  of  this 
idea.  Winkelman,  the  great  sculptor  of  Germany,  says:: 
"  A  mind  as  beautiful  as  was  that  of  Raphael,  in  an  equally 
beautiful  body,  is  necessary  first  to  feel,  and  afterward  to. 
display,  the  true  character  of  the  Ancients."  It  is  true- 
Lord  Byron  had  club-feet,  yet  his  face  and  body  were- 
symmetrical  and  beautiful.  His  club-feet  were  accidental;; 
Nature  planned  his  body  in  perfection.  Medical  authority- 
tells  us  that  his  club-feet  were  caused  during  his  pre-natal! 
life  by  severe  fits  of  anger  indulged  in  by  his  mother,  w  hoi 
came  of  a  family  who  were  at  times  made  insaneby  the  irr- 
dulgence  of  their  vile  tempers — a  striking  illustration  of 
the  mother's  power  in  the  highest  department  of  art  Crea- 
tion. 

The  artistic  temperament  is  an  emotional  temperament; 
hence  it  is  that  those  persons  who  exist  in  emotional, 
changeable,  shifting  moods  can  not  be  looked  to  for  the 
highest  expression  of  morality.  Morality  infers  stability, 
and  stability  requires  something  more  solid  for  its  suste- 
nance than  the  ever-varying  movements  of  the  muscles. 
Bone,  which  can  not  express  art,  can  excel  in  moral  power, 
and,  by  its  integrity,  assist  in  creating  moral  heroes.  The 
dominance  of  the  osseous  or  bony  system  is  found  in  those 
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historical  characters  who  were  colossal  in  their  moral  pow- 
er, and  who  had  sufficient  integrity,  firmness,  and  stability 
to  carry  nations  throughgreat  crises. 

Washington,  with  six  feet  two  inches  of  bone;  Jackson, 
Jefferson,  and  Lincoln,  made  of  the  same  rocky,  inflexi- 
ble material,  could  stand  firm  and  impregnable,  though 
nations  rocked  to  their  centres.  They  were  not  amusing, 
artistic  men,  but  tncy  served  the  world  according  to  then- 
abilities  and  its  needs.  They  could  not  have  thus  stood 
had  they  been  made  of  soft  and  yielding  muscle,  and  to 
expect  people  composed  of  such  matter  as  cartilage,  mus- 
cle, and  gristle  to  exhibit  moral  grandeur  would  be  to  ask 
impossibilities. 

Emotion  and  muscle  are  synonymous.  The  head  and 
face  alone  have  thirty-two  pairs  and  two  single  muscles  for 
their  expression,  and  those  whose  muscles  are  most  elastic 
and  yielding  have  less  stability  and  more  imitation  than 
those  with  firmer  muscles. 

Singers  have  many  domestic  traits  in  common,  and  in  a 
marked  manner.  Their  love  for  children  and  pets  is  pos- 
sessed in  an  uncommon  degree  by  all.  Di  Murska  was 
the  despair  of  managers  on  account  of  the  menagerie 
of  pet  animals  with  which  she  insisted  upon  traveling. 
Singers  are  also  playful,  mirthful,  and  fond  of  gayetiesand 
show;  are.also  excessively  amative  and  approbative.  All 
these  are  traits  which  inhere  in  the  muscular  system,  and 
are  operated  and  manifested  by  its  action. 

The  cut  (Fig.  2)  is  an  exact  representation  of  Patti's 
ear,  and  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  reliability  of  physi- 
ognomical observation  and  law.  It  is  rounded  at  the  top, 
with  a  well-defined  rim,  well  set  out  from  the  head,  of  a 
roseate  hue,  and  with  a  large,  but  thin,  pendant  lobe.  The 
skin  covering  the  ear  is  fine  and  thin ;  this  indicates  its  sen- 
sitiveness, while  the  color  denotes  activity  of  the  organ. 

Ears  reveal  to  the  scientific  physiognomist  much  more 
of  the  character  than  the  merely  musical,  although  text- 
books of  art  speak  of  the  ear  as  "  comparatively  expression- 
less." Patti's  ear  (Fig.  2)  is  less  convoluted  than  Gerster's 
(Fig.  1);  hence  I  deduce  that  the  character  is  not  so  many- 
sided  nor  so  well  developed  as  Gerster's,  mentally  and 
morally.  A  comparison  of  the  two  faces  corroborates  the 
revelations  of  the  ear.  There  is  more  womanliness  in 
Gerster's  physiognomy,  more  balance  and  equipoise  of 
character,  more  "true  self-esteem,  less  of  the  imitative, 
playful,  childish,  emotional,  and  capricious,  which  are 
marked  characteristics  both  of  Patti's  physiognomy  and 
character. 

Patti's  ears  are  nearly  alike — more  so  than  those  of  any 
singer  I  have  observed,  and  I  have  examined  hundreds. 
This  indicates  inherited  musical  talent  from  both  father 
and  mother. 

I  had  a  good  opportunity  recently  of  studying  Gerster's 
ears  at  a  short  distance,  and  find  them  very  nearly  alike. 
They  are  beautifully  expressive  of  talent,  both  in  singing 
and  instrumentation.  Sne  could  have  excelled  in  the  lat- 
ter had  she  devoted  herself  to  that  branch.  I  do  not  think 
that  Gerster  has  yet  reached  the  culmination  of  her  power, 
while  Patti's  is  already  on  the  decline. 

The  three  countenances  shown  in  the  engravings  are 
those  of  women  eminent  as  musicians,  and  all  are  corrob- 
orations of  the  laws  laid  down  for  discovering  musical  ca- 
pacity. Miss  Thursby  has  an  ear  somewhat  like  Patti's. 
That  of  Marie  Roze  is  individualized  and  yet  decidedly 
musical,  while  Miss  Cary  has  an  ear  which  reveals  true- 
ness  and  capacity  for  deep  intonations. 

The  varying  characteristics  of  the  ear  present  to  the  scien- 
tific student  a  wonderful  field  for  investigation,  and  I  shall 
be  amply  rewarded  if  this  article  set  in  motion  earnest 
study  and  investigation  of  the  physiognomy  of  the  ear. 

In  order  to  make  the  evidence  more  complete,  let  the 
reader  place  before  him  ten,  twenty,  or  more  celebrated 
singers  and  musicians,  and  he  will  find  the  proof  of  physi- 
ognomy most  convincing.  Take,  for  example,  the  portraits 
of  Madame  Materna,  Arthur  Sullivan,  Wilhelmj,  Ravelli, 
Von  Biilow,  Arabella  Goddard,  Patti,  Gerster,  Scalchi, 
Nilsson,  or  any  other  number  of  noted  musicians,  and  he 
will  have  gathered  a  most  useful  amount  of  information  in 
regard  to  the  facial  characteristics  of  singers  and  musi- 
cians. 

Composers  form  a  distinct  class  of  character  from  the 
merely  musical.  They  must  possess  greater  and  more  de- 
veloped powers — more  mentality,  constructiveness,  sub- 
limity, intuition,  and  a  nervous  mechanism  keenly  alive  to 
all  sensations. 

The  faces  of  Wagner,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Handel, 
Haydn,  Rossini,  Beethoven,  and  all  other  great  composers 
reveal  traits  of  a  higher  order  than  the  physiognomies  of 
mere  singers  or  musicians.  In  order  to  make  art  intelligi- 
ble and  of  greater  use,  it  must  summon  science  to  its  aid: 
and  this  is  true  of  every  department  of  thought  and  action, 
whether  of  art,  government,  or  religion. 

San  Francisco,  April  2,  1884.      Marv  O.  Stanton. 
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1  Cockaigne  "  gives  its  Status,  with  Some  Truths  about  the  Stage. 


A  French  paper  relates  that  Alboni,  on  one  occasion 
finding  herself  near  Como,  and  learning  that  Pasta  had  a 
villa  on  the  lake,  proceeded  to  pay  her  a  visit.  A  dread- 
ful-looking old  slatternly  hag  came  to  the  door,  recalling, 
in  her  appearance,  the  Compagnonne  in  "  Ruy  Bias,"  who 
conducted  the  visitor  to  a  parlor  and  said  the  signora 
would  presently  be  there.  In  a  few  moments  she  made 
her  appearance,  and  Alboni  was  startled  to  recognize  in 
her  the  old  slattern  she  had  seen,  now  somewhat  "  fixed 
up."  Reading  her  visitor's  thoughts,  she  said:  "  You  are 
saying  to  yourself,  '  Can  this  be  Pasta? '  Well,  the  fact  is, 
I  have  a  horror  of  mercenaries,  and  prefer  to  wait  upon  my- 
self. Still,  there  are  hours  when  the  old  fire  lights  up  in 
me,  and  then  I  abandon  awhile  "garden  and  housework." 
She  had  opened  the  piano,  her  fingers  began  to  wander 
■over  the  keys,  and  a  moment  later  a  delicious  air  from 
"  Tancredi "  filled  the  common  little  room,  and  as  she 
:sang  youth  seemed  to  come  back  to  the  old  woman. 


.  Paris  paper  says  that  the  English  gamblers  at  Monaco 
the  most  determined,  and  lose  the  most.     It  is  said 


A 
are  the 

that  each  day  when  the  play  begins  the  bank  has  in  hand 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  as  the  play  becomes  brisk- 
er this  is  sometimes  raised  to  six  hundred  thousand  dollars 
ptore. 


There  can  be  no  question  that  the  publication  of  the 
Queen's  book  has  caused  a  marvelous  revulsion  of  feeling 
in  her  majesty's  favor  on  the  part  of  its  readers.  There  is 
such  an  air  of  honesty  and  atmosphere  of  simple  womanli- 
ness permeating  the  pages,  that  even  those  hitherto  most 
bitter  in  their  denunciation  of  her  "  homage  for  John 
Brown  "  are  forced  to  admit  that,  however  ill-judged  her 
regard  for  the  faithful  gillie  may  have  appeared  to  the  eyes 
of  people  only  too  \viTling  to  see  bad  in  everything  con- 
nected with  royalty,  her  affection,  at  least,  lacks  any  in- 
gredient of  harm.  No  one  could  read  the  "  Diary  in  the 
Highlands "  without  becoming  convinced  that  all  which 
has  been  said,  whispered,  written,  and  hinted  about  an  im- 
proper intimacy  existing  between  the  Queen  and  her  hum- 
ble Scotch  subject  was  false  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
that  her  regard  for  the  whilom  servant  of  her  fondly  cher- 
ished husband  was  but  another  evidence  of  the  kindliness 
of  heart  which  she  has  ever  displayed  toward  those  of  her 
subjects  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life. 

Though  it  may  seem  anomalous  to  say  so,  there  •  one 
thing  which  may  be  said  for  Queen  Victoria :  She  never 
has  been,  and  never  will  be,  a  snob.  Of  course,  as  the 
Queen  of  England  and  Empress  of  India,  it  would  appear 
absurd  that  she  should  show  any  preference  for  people  of 
rank  merely  as  people  of  rank,  being  herself  above  them 
all ;  but  it  can  easily  be  seen  how  natural  it  would  be  for  a 
woman  in  her  position  to  care  only  to  be  surrounded  by, 
and  to  recognize  the  existence  alone  of,  the  highest  grades 
of  her  nobility;  yet  with  her  this  has  never  been  the  case. 
While  her  treatment  of  everybody  with  whom  she  has  been 
thrown  in  contact  has  been  imbued  with  a  gracious  conde- 
scension and  perfection  of  good  breeding,  she  has  ever 
shown  in  the  disposal  of  her  kindness  a  disposition  to  fa- 
vor those  in  the  humblest  spheres.  It  is  a  noble  quality 
when  one  thinks  seriously  of  it,  and  one  which  women  of 
power  and  position  below  her  in  rank  would  do  well  to  cul- 
tivate. Nowhere  is  this  quality  of  true  and  womanly  af- 
fection more  shown  in  its  brightest  colors  than  in  the  pages 
of  her  recently  published  diary,  and  no  one,  I  say,  can 
lay  down  the  book,  after  having  read  it  fairly  and  honestly, 
without  being  satisfied  that  this  is  all  there  has  ever  been 
in  her  consideration  for  the  humble-bom  John  Brown. 
That  a  different  opinion  should  ever  have  been  seriously 
entertained,  in  the  light  of  her  spotless  life  in  every  respect, 
is  what  will  surprise  one  most.  However,  it  is  doubtful  if 
a  contrary  opinion  was  ever  seriously  entertained  by  people 
constitutmg  the  higher  grades  of  English  society. 

People  of  the  higher  grades  in  England  are  not  given  to 
airing  their  opinions  in  public  on  any  subject,  least  of  all 
one  touching  the  questioned  integrity  or  chastity  of  then- 
sovereign.  So  that  whatever  has  gone  abroad  as  English 
public  opinion  on  the  matter  has  not  been  the  opinion  of 
the  best  people.  Such  people  are  not  partial  to  the  elab- 
oration of  scandal  and  gossip  for  publication  in  the  news- 
papers, and  would  accord  an  "  interviewer  "  a  reception 
as  polar  in  its  temperature,  as  it  would  be  unfruitful  in  its 
results.  As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  when  one  reads  in 
foreign  papers  that  "it  is  the  prevailing  impression  in 
England,"  or  "  the  opinion  of  England  undoubtedly  is," 
etc.,  etc.,  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  the  impressions  and 
opinions  referred  to  are  those  of  the  middle-class  only. 
What  such  impressions  and  opinions  should  be,  is  not  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  decide  when  one  remembers  that 
the  majority  of  the  middle-class  are  Radicals. 

Besides,  in  England  the  men  who  occupy  public  posi- 
tions (bar  the  government  offices),  fill  the  professions,  or 
engage  in  the  higher  branches  of  trade,  are,  as  a  rule,  of  a 
far  different  sort  from  the  men  who  do  the  same  in  Ameri- 
ca. Such  men  do  not  per  se  at  all  hold  the  same  place  in 
society  in  England  that  they  do  in  America.  There  is 
nothing  higher  than  a  successful  lawyer  or  physician  in 
America.  He  can  be  anything,  do  anything,  or  go  any- 
where he  pleases.  It  is  not  so  by  any  means  in  England,  for 
in  England  he  must  be  a  gentleman  as  well.  W'hat  his 
opinion  may  be  on  any  question  touching  good-breeding, 
manners,  or  the  proprieties  of  social  life,  will  otherwise  at- 
tract no  attention  or  be  given  not  a  moment's  considera- 
tion by  the  upper  classes.  No  one  above  them  in  class 
would  care  a  fig  for  the  opinions  of  Sir  William  Gull,  the 
famous  doctor,  or  of  Prescott  Hewett,  the  celebrated  sur- 
geon, on  any  subject  unconnected  with  therapeutics  or 
anatomy,  nor  would  Sergeant  Ballantine  or  Mr.  Charles 
Russell,  Q.  C,  be  regarded  as  authority,  except  on  matters 
judicial  or  legal.  A  Danker,  also,  as  a  banker,  or  aretired 
tradesman,  as  a  retired  tradesman  (and  whether  a  baronet 
or  a  knight  makes  no  difference),  unless  he  had  some  other 
consideration  to  offer  than  mere  fortune,  could  not  attempt 
to  lead  or  control  the  opinions  of  anybody  except  as  to 
foreign  loans,  the  condition  of  the  money  market,  or  the 
general  state  of  trade.  - 

It  is  all  quite  different,  I  know,  in  America,  where  gen- 
tlemen engage  in  every  pursuit,  and  the  opinions  and  ideas 
of  professional  men,  and  bankers,  and  merchants  are 
considered  valuable  on  every  subject  that  may  arise  for 
discussion — social  and  otherwise.  Therefore  it  is  that  I 
would  say  pay  no  heed  to  any  "  prevailing  opinion  in  Eng- 
land," as  written  or  cabled  over  to  the  American  press, 
when  it  concerns  society  and  the  highest  grades  of  it,  un- 
less it  is  shown  that  it  is  shared  by  such  men  as  the  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury,  Earl  Granville,  Lord  Derby,  Lord 
Carnarvon,  or  some  other  of  the  exponents  of  high-life 
views  who  frequently  give  their  ideas  to  the  world  in  a 
Times  or  Morning  Post  leader,  or  in  an  article  in  one  of 
the  principal  magazines.  I  might  add,  in  this  connection, 
that  a  rough,  illiterate,  uneducated  boor  can  not  become 
the  editor  or  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  or  a  magazine  in 
England.  Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  can,  if  he 
wants  to,  and  has  the  money  to  pay  for  it;  but  what  I 
mean  is,  that  he  gains  no  advantage  in  any  way  from  the 
position,  least  of  all  socially.  As  for  his  opinions  expressed 
in  his  paper,  nobody  cares  a  straw.  They  carry  no  weight 
with  people  whose  recognition  is  worth  having.  This  is 
chiefly  why  the  Times  has  always  kept  the  lead  among 
London  papers.    Not  only  is  its  tone  free  from  a  wish  to 


please  the  lower  orders,  but  its  editorial  and  sub-editorial 
chairs  have  always  been  filled  by  gentlemen  not  only  of 
education  and  refinement,  but  who  have  taken  university 
honors. 

Such  is  the  status  of  the  new  editor,  Mr.  George  Buckle, 
who  has  just  been  appointed.  The  same  maybe  said  of 
the  Morning  Post.  Always  the  mouthpiece  and  exponent 
of  the  swellest  side  of  fashionable  life,  it  retains  a  place 
among  London  journals,  I  might  almost  say,  of  its  own — 
its  reduction  to  a  penny  paper,  two  or  three  years  ago, 
having  trodden  rather  severely  on  the  corns  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph.  As  for  Mr.  Levy-Lawson,  or  Mr.  Lawson- 
Levy,  of  the  Telegraph,  he  is  an  upstart,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  his  sky-rocket  paper  will  never  recover  the  place  it  lost 
by  the  scandalous  telegram  from  Egypt  accusing  the  Rifles 
of  cowardice. 

Labouchere,  of  Truth,  though  undoubtedly  a  clever 
man — if  a  grouping  of  successful  cunning  and  audacity 
can  be  considered  cleverness — is  too  spasmodic  and  er- 
ratic, as  well  as  too  ridiculously  ahead  of  his  age  in  his 
radicalism,  to  convince  anybody.  Socially  he  is  a  nobody. 
Being  a%nember  of  Parliament  is  like  anything  else  in 
England.  Per  se  it  means  nothing — I  mean  as  an  estab- 
lishment of  social  status.  The  greatest  blackguard  may 
get  into  the  House  of  Commons — vide  Doctor  Kenealy 
and  many  of  the  Home  Rule  members.  And  then  Labou- 
chere married  an  actress. 

Edmund  Yates,  of  the  World,  is  a  Bohemian,  pure  and 
simple ;  and  Bohemians  in  London  don't  go  into  the  best 
society.  They  couldn't  be  Bohemians  if  they  did.  But 
that  isn't  the  only  thing  that  "  lets  the  portcullis  fall"  in 
front  of  Yates.  But  of  this  subject,  perhaps,  more  anon 
at  some  other  time.  I  have  only  touched  on  it  at  present, 
as  incidental  to  what  has  been  suggested  to  my  mind  while 
considering  the  effect  of  the  Queen's  book  itself  as  a  re- 
futation of  previously  conceived  ideas  concerning  her. 

Quite  a  little  breeze  has  been  stirred  up  among  those 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  pleased  to  dignify  them- 
selves by  the  name  of  the  theatrical  "  profession,"  anent 
the  reason  given  by  Lord  Garmoyle  for  the  breaking  off  of 
his  engagement  with  Miss  Fortescue,  the  actress — viz., 
that  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  told  him  the  young  lady 
could  never  be  received  at  court,  having  been  "  profession- 
ally "  on  the  stage.  No  doubt  the  worthy  persons  who 
compose  in  the  aggregate  the  aforesaid  profession  do  feel 
it  keenly  as  a  public  slur  upon  their  calling.  But,  after 
all,  it  is  only  the  truth,  and  much  as  they  may  affect  to  re- 
sent it,  they  know  it  themselves  quite  well.  Whatever 
high  ideas  they  have  got  of  themselves  before  the  foot- 
lights is  unquestionably  the  fault  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Before  he  took  to  dining  with  the  Savage  and  Garrick 
Clubs,  and  supping  with  Henry  Irving  on  the  Lyceum 
stage  after  performances,  and  being  "  hail-fellow-well- 
met"  with  Toole,  the  comedian,  English  actors  and 
actresses  knew  their  place  quite  as  well  as  other  people, 
and  were  content  to  keep  it,  too.  However,  the  Irving 
craze  got  a  gentle,  but  none  the  less  effective  quietus,  from 
the  Queen,  when  she  refused  to  confer  knighthood  upon 
that  very  much  over-rated  actor,  who  would  have  been 
obliged  to  accept  and  bear  the  honor  as  Sir  John  Brodd- 
nbb.  But  notwithstanding  that,  with  the  prince's  con- 
tinued aid,  the  "  sock  and  buskin  "  still  aspire.  But  aspire 
is  all  they  can  do.  Now,  I  don't  care  a  button  who  says 
anything  to  the  contrary,  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about 
when  I  say  that  in  England  an  actor  or  an  actress  has  no 
social  standing  at  all,  except  among  themselves,  where 
their  importance  is  solely  dependent  upon  the  length  of 
letters  in  which  their  names  are  printed  on  the  bills. 

When  they  go  traveling  to  the  United  States  they  affect 
to  have  one,  I  dare  say,  but  they  haven't  all  the  same,  and 
they  know  it  quite  as  well  as  I  do.  For  which  reason,  I 
may  say,  it  has  frequently  amused  me  greatly  to  read  in 
American  papers  of  the  distinguished  attention  paid  to 
English  actors,  especially  when  playing  in  New  York — 
Wyndham  and  Irving,  for  example — and  that  they  are  al- 
ways given  the  entree  of  the  clubs.  Why,  they  couldn't 
get  their  noses  inside  of  a  swell  West  End  club,  except 
perhaps  to  see  the  staircase  pictures  jn  charge  of  the  hall 
porter,  just  like  any  other  sight-seer.  I  know  that  Irving 
has  just  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Reform  Club.  But 
the  Reform  Club  is  no  criterion  to  go  by,  socially.  It  is  a 
political  club,  and  its  entrance  doors  swing  in  these  days 
on  very  elastic  hinges.  Besides,  Irving  is  said  to  have  his 
eye  on  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  no  distant  day. 
So,  naturally  the  Liberal  party,  of  which  the  Reform  Club 
is  one  of  the  trysting  places,  wish  to  make  friends  with  him, 
as  his  money  and  influence  among  theatrical  people  would 
make  him  a  most  available  candidate.  But  I  can  fancy 
the  commotion  his  simple  candidature,  let  alone  election, 
would  create  at  a  club  like  White's  or  the  Marlborough, 
where  even  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  not  dare  to  propose 
or  second  him.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  more  Americans 
don't  know  this,  and  save  their  entertaining  for  a  better 
class  of  Englishmen. 

Even  the  highest  operatic  singers,  such  as  Patti,  Nilsson, 
Alboni,  and  Gerster,  haven't  the  entree  at  court.  They 
sing  twice  a  year,  at  what  are  called  state  concerts,  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  during  the  intermission  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  others  of  the  royal 
family,  will  speak  to  them  for  a  few  moments ;  but  further 
than  that  it  never  goes.  When  the  concert  is  over,  they 
take  their  departure  with  no  greater  ceremony  than  does 
the  august  performer  on  the  Dig  dram.  Sometimes  the 
Queen  may  "  command "  a  singer  to  come  to  her  pres- 
ence and  sing  for  her,  and  receive  in  return  a  token  of  ap- 
preciation from  her — a  diamond  locket  or  bracelet,  I  for- 
get which.  But  it  is  only  as  a  oueen  that  it  is  done,  and  in 
the  most  distant  fashion— about  as  a  private  °entleman 
would  send  for  and  give  sweets  to  the  children  of  his  butler 
or  cook.  It  isn't  likely  when  such  high-class  artistsare  re- 
fused admittance,  that  common  "  play-actors  "  would  be 
allowed  entrance.    Is  it?  Cockaigne. 

London,  March  5,  1884. 


There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  news  about  "  The  Bread- 
winners." It  is  now  announced  that  Messieurs  Hachette 
&  Co.,  of  Paris,  will  publish  a  French  trans!  F  that 

brilliant  novel,  the  translator  being  Madame.  I 
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ARGONAUT 


ENGLISH    AND    AMERICAN    SOCIETY. 

The  Controversy  Excited  by  Mr.  Johji  Farquharson  Gower. 


A  CAUSTIC  LETTER  ON   LONDON"   SOCIETY. 

Editors  Argonaut:  In  patience  have  I  possessed  my  soul  this 
many  a  day,  reading  the  attacks  in  the  press  made  by  a  few  Eng- 
lish itinerants  and  adventurers  upon  American  society  and  Amer- 
ican women.  Two  recent  letters  in  the  Argonaut*  over  the  signa- 
tures of  John  Farquharson  Gower  and  Cecil  \.  B.  Heathcote, 
summon  me  from  the  silence  of  lethargy.  If  a  tilt  is  to  be  run 
against  our  social  customs,  our  hospitality  to  strangers  (for  that's 
what  it  means),  and  the  mothers,  wives,  daughters,  apd  sweet- 
hearts of  America,  by  these  masters  of  sublime  impudence  and  ar- 
rogance, then,  sirs,  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  lift  lance  in  behalf  of 
my  countrywomen.  I  touch  the  shields  of  these  peripatetics  with 
the  sharp  point  of  my  weapon.  I  welcome  any  numberof  English- 
men to  the  encounter. 

First,  to  start  out  fairly,  I  acknowledge  that  there  is  much  fool- 
ishness'exhibited  on  the  part  of  some  rich  Americans  in  the  way  of 
toadying  to  anything  in  trousers  which  bears  the  name  of  English- 
man. To  our  shame  be  it  said  there  are  a  few  upstarts — men  and 
women  devoid  of  sense  and  solidity  of  character — who  vulgarly  af- 
fect to  copy  the  manners  and  accent  of  worthless  fliglishmen, 
merely  because  they  are  Englishmen.  These  specimens  of  slavish 
deference  deserve  censure  and  oblivion.  They  merit  snubs  from 
English  snobs.  And  the  Gowers  and  Heathcotes  of  the  day  are 
quite  right  to  make  them  targets  for  their  shots. 

Now,  to  business.  Mr.  Gower  (Farquharson  John)  asserts  that 
"money  in  New  York  secures  high  social  consideration,  but  it  is 
notoriously  untrue  that  it  does  in  London."  I  grant  that  this  is 
true  in  a  measure  about  New  York.  In  several  notorious  instances 
wealth  alone  has  lifted  to  the  social  ladder's  top  men  and  women 
who  had  no  other  claim  to  its  eminence.  They  possessed  over- 
whelming fortunes,  and  would  have  been  recognized  anywhere  and 
everywhere— in  London  court  circles,  in  Parisian  salons,  or  with- 
in the  charming  but  corrupt  society  of  Berlin.  But  those  very  peo- 
{)le  are  in  the  minority.  And  talent,  culture,  fame  earned  in  the 
earned  professions,  long  and  honorable  business  associations  and 
success,  old  family  standing,  reputations  for  exalted  character  and 
unblemished  honor — all  these  are  factors  and  victors  in  the  field  of 
so-called  "  society  "  in  New  York.  They  always  have  won.  They 
always  will  win  if  the  struggle  comes  in  earnest  between  shoddy- 
ism  and  substantiality,  either  here  or  elsewhere.  The  best  charac- 
ters are  the  brightest  coronets  in  America.  They  will  lead.  Lucre 
alone  does  not  atone  for  stained  escutcheons. 

Now,  let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  money  alone 
did  sway  the  sceptre.  As  long  as  it  was  honorably  made,  is  there 
'  any  harm  in  it?  Where  would  Britain's  titled  class  be  without  its 
money?  What  would  London  "society"  be  without  the  brain- 
less fops  with  plethoric  pockits  who  constitute  its  jeuiwsse  dore'e.i 
Rob  them,  with  one  fell  swoop,  of  acres  and  gold,  what  would  they 
do — from  sire  to  son?  Unfitted  for  the  practical  work  of  life,  they 
would  fill  almshouses.  Our  rich,  if  beaten  down,  would  rise  again, 
because  they  have  been  bred  to  useful  ends.  The  titled  class,  at 
whose  feet  the  Gowers  and  Heathcotes,  hovering  on  the  outskirts, 
throw  themselves,  are  privi'eged  by  birth.  We  pretend  to  no  such 
class.  We  have  no  "topmost  plane"  (as  Mr.  Gower  calls  it)  of 
aristocracy;  no  coroneted  class,  descended  from  a  long  line  of 
feudal  tyrants,  landed  banditti,  ignorant  retainers  knighted 
through  favoritism  by  royal  maurauders.  No  such  order  exer- 
cises over  us  a  dominion — an  order  which  causes  common  English- 
men to  practice  customs  in  regard  to  it  which  savor  of  fetish-wor- 
ship rather  than  of  the  thoughtful  domestic  policy  of  a  great 
people.  Thank  God  we  have  no  such  thing  within  the  limits  of 
our  country's  jurisdiction !  We  crook  the  knee  to  no  sacred  circle 
of  titled  intolerance.  We  live  in  a  land  which  despises  cringing 
and  crawling  to  coronets  covering  moral  leprosy  and  rotten  honor. 
We  live  among  a  progressive  people,  where  the  man  who  honor- 
ably achieves  wealth  Has  a  right  to  aspire  to  the  highest  privileges 
in  the  social  world.  We  live  in  a  land  where  the  man  can  retain 
his  pride  of  place  as  long  as  he  retains  his  self-respect,  and  no 
longer.  He  is  tolerated  as  long  as  he  is  true  to  his  obligations  as 
a  manly  man.  Social  malfeasance  cripples  him;  women  "cut 
him,"  and  men  shun  him.  No  man  here  dare  be  guilty  of  the 
deeds  attributed  to  some  noble  dukes,  earls,  and  lords  of  lesser  de- 
gree— such  as  frauds  on  the  turf,  heavy  borrowing  and  never  pay- 
ing, defrauding  of  tradesmen,  false  marriages,  filthy  carousals — and 
hope  for  recognition  from  chaste  women  and  brave,  unspotted  men. 
We  glory  in  the  fact  that  men  who  have  the  g  f t  of  honorable 
money-making  can  sain  "social  consideration  "  after  a  life  of  toil. 
Their  ambition  is  not  an  ignoble  one.  Their  money  gives  education 
to  their  children.  It  encourages  a  love  of  refinement,  of  culture,  of 
art,  of  science,  of  good  manners,  of  physical  improvement.  Let 
your  contributors  visit  some  of  these  houses  of  ease  and  "  ele- 
gance "  in  New  York  or  Boston,  and  see  for  themselves  what  some 
of  these  people  they  atiect  so  much  to  despise  have  done,  and  what 
their  surroundings  are.  And  there  is  not  a  John  Gower  or  a  C.  V. 
B.  Heathcote  in  our  midst  who  would  not  gladly  have  and  exercise 
the  talent  of  honest  money-getting,  provided  he  could  raise  him- 
self from  the  gloom  of  present  obscurity  into  the  glow  of  recog- 
nized prominence  and  admired  individuality.  Why  do  so  many  of 
these  men  come  here  to  seek  fortunes?  And  why  are  they  so 
eager  to  accept  "  situations  "  in  business  houses,  and  in  shops  or 
stores  of  any  kind?  Is  it  not  in  order  to  make  money,  wherewith 
to  return  to  their  native  land  and  bask  on  the  outer  edges  of  that 
lordly  class,  even  it  they  knock  in  vain  for  front  seats? 

But,  sirs,  what  are  the  requirements  for  high  standing  in  the 
dominant  class  in  London  to-day?  Only  two  things — a  title  and  a 
long  rent-roll.  Nothing  else  is  absolutely  needed.  No  matter 
character,  no  matter  honor,  no  matter  virtue,  no  matter  chastity, 
no  matter  education,  no  matter  culture— welcome  only  the  title, 
the  coronet^  the  lucre !  My  Lords  Fitnoodle,  Lushington,  Tom- 
noddy, or  Ganibleton,  or  Long-acres,  or  the  Duchess  of  Fuss-and- 
feathers,  or  the  red-faced  ("rosy  complexion  "  Mr.  Gower  calls  it) 
Lady  Gushington,  with  her  pudgy  hands  and  untidy  nails,  and  her 
priceless  lace — these  are  all  bidden  to  the  dance,  the  "crush,"  or 
the  feast,  simply  because  they  are  members  of  that  privileged  class 
of  boastful  Britons  who  win  worship  from  the  John  Gowers  and 
Cecil  Heathcotes,  who  hang  like  a  fringe  on  the  frayed  garments 
of  the  "  blue-blooded  "!  This  topmost  plane  can  set  at  naught  all 
precepts  of  good,  all  principles  or  justice,  all  notions  of  honor,  or 
requirements  of  chastity,  merely  because  they  are  dukes  or  earls. 
or  fat  and  frowsy  dowagers,  or  the  sons  and  daughters  of  such. 
They  can,  unlike  Americans,  deny  all  their  obligations  as  gentle 
folk,  and  still  the  doors  of  "society"  swing  wide  open  at  their 
bidding,  and  their  "honored  "  names  are  announced  in  fashionable 
drawing-rooms  by  powdered  lackeys  with  excessive  unction.  Sirs, 
to  be  a  member  01  the  peerage  in  England  is  to  win  immunity 
from  the  ordinary  duties  of  citizenship  and  the  demands  of  honor. 
A  noble  l<>rd  may  get  drunk,  be  disorderly,  decline  to  piy  his 
tailor,  cheat  his  cabman,  commit  a  dastardly  assault,  ana,  in  a 
magistrate's  court,  not  even  receive  a  reprimand.  Let  a  commoner 
be  caught  in  any  of  these  acts,  and  straightway  cnrnes  punishment. 
Justice  is  almost  palsied  when  she  would  strike  at  the  scion  of  a 
lordly  house. 

I  know  Mr.  Tames  Gordon  Bennett  very  well,  and  will  ascertain 
from  him  whether  that  extraordinary  episode  Mr.  G.  relates  of  his 
trip  to  Canada  be  true.  I  was  here  at  the  time,  and  forget  the 
facts  in  the  case,  although  many  in  the  party  were  friends  of  mine. 
Mr.  Gower  comments  on  the  physical  points  of  American 
women  to  their  disparagement,  when  he  contrasts  them  with  Eng- 
lish women.  This  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion — "chacun  a.  son 
gout."  A  pretty  thorough  tour  of  travel  recently  in  Europe  con- 
vinced me  that  in  grace  of  figure,  beauty  of  face,  natural  charm  of 
manner,  self-possession,  modulation  of  voice,  ease  of  carriage, 
whether  sitting,  or  standing,  or  walking,  the  American  woman  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  summers,  who  had  any  pretensions  at  all  to 
?nod  looks,  or  style,  or  education,  had  no  superiors  in  the  great 
3  of  the  countries  I  visited,  and  few  equals.    Artists'  opin- 


ions are  worth  something.  They  generally  coincided  with  me. 
Traveled  Englishmen  themselves  agreed  with  the  universal  verdict. 
I  am  not  alluding  now  to  the  loud  and  vulgar  American  and  Eng- 
lish people  one  meets  abroad — I  am  referring  to  the  best  specimens 
in  every  way  of  the  two  countries.  I  could  make  comparisons  be- 
tween those  of  a  certain  age  in  both  lands  which  would  not  be 
agreeable  to  Mr.  Gower.  1  forbear.  There  is  one  thing  in  which 
the  English  women  of  the  "topmost  plane"  carry  oft  the  palm. 
They  can  display  more  bone  and  bosom,  more. fatness  and  flatness, 
as  to  certain  corporeal  points,  than  any  women  in  the  world.  The 
indecency  of  these  exhibitions  has  drawn  frequent  reprimands  from 
the  Queen.  I  saw  no  such  nakedness  in  all  Europe,  whether  in 
"  topmost  planes  "  or  slums- 
Mr.  Gower  progresses  beautifully  a  little  further  on.  He  says, 
"  the  topmost  plane  of  English  society  represents  seven  hundred 
years  of  culture  and  breeding,  and  to-day  it  is  the  most  exclusive, 
the  most  aristocratic,  in  the  world"!  Shades  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  cover  us!  Who  is  Mr.  Gower,  anyway,  to  talk  like 
this?  Is  he  daft?  A  more  corrupt,  immoral,  ill-mannered  "so- 
ciety "  than  that  of  the  "  topmost  plane  "  does  not  exist  within  the 
limits  of  civilization.  A  faster  set  of  women  don't  dance  to  sensu- 
ous music,  or  exchange  kisses  behind  curtains  or  in  shadowy  re- 
cesses in  cool  grots,  than  these  same  women  who  have  won  Mr. 
Gower's  toadyism.  Their  merry  ways,  while  perfectly  delicious  to 
the  frisky  ana  salacious  gallant,  amount  to  a  repulsive  deformity 
in  the  eyes  of  the  godly-minded  like  myself.  It  is  a  painful  thing 
to  say.  But  it  is  bald,  naked  truth.  Mr.  Gower's  ignorance  of 
who  is  who,  and  who  is  "  in  the  swim"  in  Belgravia  and  Mayfair, 
is  refreshing,  although  ludicrous.  Were  he  "  behind  the  scenes 
he  would  never  write  as  he  does.  Let  him  read  "  Cockaigne's  " 
letters  in  your  columns  to  give  him  some  idea  that  we  Americans 
"  know  a  thing  or  two  "  about  this  "  topmost  plane." 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  facts.  The  Duke  of  Portland  gave  a  grand 
fete  when  he  opened  Welbeck.  And,  parenthetically,  let  me  here 
remark  that  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  cultured,  and  honored 
women  there,  favored  by  royalty,  admired  by  ladies  of  rank  and 
lords  of  high  degree,  was  an  American  woman,  famous  for  the 
sweetness  other  manners,  the  unselfishness  of  her  disposition,  and 
the  rare  quality  of  her  voice.  Mr.  Gower  said  that  no  Americans 
could  gain  entrance  to  this  circle.  I  know  of  several  who  were 
there,  and  great  favorites,  too.  This  grand  affair  was  graced  by 
royalty,  by  all  that  was  famous  in  the  British  peerage  and  lumi- 
nous in  statesmanship.  Among  the  most  honored  guests  were  the 
Duchess  of  Manchester,  and  her  ardent  attache,  the  Marquis  of 
Harrington.  Their  relations  were  an  open  secret.  It  is  said  that 
wherever  they  go  adjoining  rooms  are .  graciously  placed  at  their 
disposal.  What  a  concession  from  the  "  topmost  plane  "  of  Eng- 
lish high-life! 

The  notoriously  famous  Lady  Lonsdale  enlivened  the  scene  with 
her  winning  and  stately  presence.  Of  the  paternity  of  her  child, 
there  is  still  a  blissful  ignorance,  gossip  the  "swells"  at  their 
clubs,  although  it  is  strongly  suspected;  and  her  brother-in-law 
says  it  w-as  the  most  fortunate  thing  of  her  life  that  the  child  was 
a  girl,  for  had  it  been  of  the  male  persuasion,  that  would  have  been 
proven,  which  would  have  barred  Kim  forever  from  the  earldom !  It 
would  have  been  another  Blandford-Aylesbury  scandal.  Has  Mr. 
Gower  ever  heard  of  this  /  Many  of  the  other  guests  were  of  the 
demi-semi-re5pectable  class.  \\  ould  this  have  been  tolerated  at 
the  country  residence  of  any  of  our  wealthy  men  who  occupy  a 

Eosition  in  this  country  allied  to  that  of  the  noble  duke,  barring 
is  title?  Did  it  take  "  seven  hundred  years  of  culture  and  breec£ 
ing  "  to  conceive  and  bring  forth  all  this,  and  more  which  we  can 
cite? 

The  proud  owner  of  Alton  Towers  (Lord  Shrewsbury)  ran  away 
with  his  neighbor's  wife.  Her  mother  met  the  libidinous  earl  at 
Tunbridge  Wells  Station,  and,  as  a  "noble  lord"  told  me,  "  licked 
him  handsomely  with  her  parasol!"  Was  this  ladylike  "circus  " 
born  of  long  years  of  good  breeding?  This  eloper  is  a  worthy 
scion  of  that  infamous  countess  of  whom  Macaulay  makes  men- 
tion, who  held  the  horse  of  her  lover  by  the  bridle  while  he  fought 
with  her  husband;  and  when  the  latter  was  slain,  she  threw  her- 
self into  the  bloody  arms  of  his  murderer !  The  result  of  "  culture 
and  breeding,"  Mr.  Gower  will  saj',  and  many  hundred  years  of 
elegance ! 

Icommend  your  gifted  but  mistaken  correspondent  to  the  story 
of  the  Earl  of  Euston,  who,  as  plain  Mr.  Fitzroy,  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  slums  away  down  in  Seven  Dials.  He  made  her  the 
mother  of  several  children.  But  when  he  became  the  noble  Earl  of 
Euston — the  future  Duke  of  Grafton — that  woman  was  not  good 
enough  to  share  his  coronet,  and  a  divorce  must  be  procured!  His 
son,  now  become  Viscount  fhetford  by  the  father's  elevation,  must 
never  be  confessed  the  son  of  a  prostitute.  In  plain  Mr.  Fitzroy 
it  was  all  right.     In  the  Duke  of  Grafton  it  was  all  wrong. 

Even  a  man  of  the  transcendent  gifts  of  Lord  Byron  thought 
more  of  his  ancestral  title  and  being  a  peer  of  the  realm,  than  of 
all  his  heaven-sent  genius! 

Oh,  "noble"  Englishman!  You  may  lie,  you  may  steal,  you 
may  pilfer  at  school,  you  may  swindle  on  the  turf,  you  may  de- 
fraud creditors,  you  may  borrow  of  your  valet,  you  may  commit 
highway  robbery,  you  may  murder,  you  may  commit  arson,  rape, 
you  may  debauch  your  grandmother,  as  did  Gilderoy— all,  all  these 
you  may  do,  but  to  win  entrance  at  the  pearly  gates  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  you  must  preserve  your  title,  and  be  found  with  your 
coronet  clutched  light  in  firm  grasp  on  that  last  day  when  Death 
comes  with  frigid  finger  to  close  your  eyes  in  eternal  sleep! 

A  party  once  assembled  at  the  Royal  Ascot  races.  It  was  a  dis- 
tinguished parly,  but  by  no  means  unique  in  England.  If  Mr. 
Gower  does  not  know  this,  1  do.  Ever}-  couple  of  that  blessed  lot, 
but  one,  had  come  to  grief — and  they  had  been  separated.  Their 
names  were  synonyms  Tor  licentiousness.  Here  are  some  of  them : 
Lord  Dupplin's  wife  had  run  away  with  Mr.  Flower.  Lady  Tem- 
pest had  taken  flight  with,  I  forget  now  whom.  The  female  mem- 
ber of  the  third  couple,  after  several  "  fly-arounds,"  finally  con- 
cluded to  return  to  her  unhappy  and  forgiving  husband,  who  had 
likewise  been  enjoying  himself  with  the  fleshly  delights  of  a  forbid- 
den half-world. 

But  why  cite  other  instances  of  the  morality  and  elegance  of  this 
"  topmost  plane  "?  It  would  only  weary  you,  and  nauseate  ynur 
readers.  Tnat  charmed  circle  reeks  with  corruption.  It  flows  over 
with  moral  lepidotes,  both  male  and  female.  It  has  had  "seven 
hundred  years  of  culture  and  breed-ng" — but  alas!  its  siren  song 
is  lust,  its  sweetest  music  the  sighs  of  forbidden  pleasures !  Talk 
of  "  seven  hundred  years  of  breeding  "  and  good  morals !  Sirs,  we 
may  have  our  faults,  but  have  we  ever  had  a  President  or  a  Cabi- 
net Minister  who  figured  in  a  filthy  scandal  case  in  court,  as  did 
Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales?  Our  presidents  and  famous 
statesmen  have  been  singularly  pure  in  their  private  lives,  and  their 
wives  have  been  the  clean-hearted  mothers  of  incorruptible  s'<ns 
and  stainless  daughters.  Can  these  itinerant  Englishmen  say  as 
much  for  their  shining  lights,  if  we  run  the  list  down,  name  by 
name? 

As  for  the  manners  of  the  young  "  swells  "  of  the  "  topmost 
plane,"  I  have  seen  some  of  them  do  most  extraordinary  things. 
Some  of  our  people  are  guilty  of  social   offenses.     So  are  these 

f olden  youth.  I  saw  one  pull  up  his  trousers  legs,  and  tie  his 
rawers-st rings,  in  a  drawing-room,  never  heeding  that  several 
ladies  of  rank  looked  on.  I  have  heard  them  call  women  in  their 
own  circle  their  "pals."  Elegant,  certainly!  I  have  seen  them 
loll  on  sofa-edges  on  the  small  of  their  backs,  and  stretch  out  their 
legs  wide  apart  like  open  scissors.  I  have  seen  the  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Cork,  Master  of  the  Buckhounds,  shove  his  table-knife  down 
his  mouth,  and  smell  every  particle  of  food  he  tasted.  Result  of 
centuries  of  culture,  of  course!  I  have  heard  that,  when  impecuni- 
ous, these  young  lords  borrow  money  of  their  valets;  that  they 
have  even  accepted  fees  for  "putting  up"  other  snobs  at  their 
clubs;  and  that  they  play  the  game  of  "  spoiling  tradesmen  "  suc- 
cessfully. If  ordinary-  mortals  had  been  actors  in  some  of  their 
pranks  I  have  heard  of,  they  would  have  been  chastised,  sent  to  the 
treadmill,  or  socially  ostracised. 

Sirs,  the  Gowers  and  Heathcotes  who  visit  us,  themselves  de- 
void of  titles,  are  generally  content  to  let  "noble"  young  cubs 
ride  roughshod  over  them,  and  thank  them  for  a  benefit  conferred! 


Of  what  origin  is  the  "  well-bred  "  aristocracy?  It  was  bom  of 
rapine.  It  was  cradled  in  lust.  It  lifts  the  pillars  of  its  now 
quaking  edifice  in  the  blaze  of  barren  honor  and  intolerance.  It 
brings  frowns  to  the  face  of  this  republic — its  own  child — which 
blushes  to  own  its  maternity.  Talk  of  "  seven  hundred  years  of 
breeding"!  Who  are  the  creators  and  progenitors  of  the  royal 
dukes,  anyway?  Bastards,  whose  mothers  were  mostly  low-bom 
and  ill-bred.  In  one  case  an  orange -peddler — Nell  Gwynne, 
Though  I  must  confess  I  admire  the  royal  taste  of  Charles  II.,  for 
Nell  was  fascinating,  fair,  and  frolicsome! 

In  conclusion,  Messrs.  Editors,  I  think  it  about  time  we  closed 
our  doors  to  the  carping  Englishmen  who  wander  hitherward 
across  the  separating  seas,  to  seek  our  hospitality,  our  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  then  turn  around  and  abuse  the  house  or  hand  which  has 
extended  to  them  its  courtesies.  Scarcely  one  who  does  not  mis- 
represent, or  malign,  or  lie  about  us.  Scarcely  one  who  is  sincere 
in  his  protestations  of  regard.  They  sneer  at  us,  they  mock  us, 
they  write  letters  and  booKs  against  us.  And  yet,  let  one  of  them 
come  here  and  lecture — no  matter  how  poor  a  speaker  he  may  be, 
or  how  trite  his  utterances — certain  Americans  go  wild  over  him. 
Why,  when  Matthew  Arnold  first  lectured  in  New  York,  his  voice 
was  so  feeble  and  his  manner  so  unpleasant,  half  his  audience  left 
because  three  words  in  every  five  were  inaudible.  When  he  went 
to  Boston  he  had  to  take  lessons  in  elocution,  and  be  "coached  "! 
Never  mind,  he  was  an  Englishman,  and  has  abused  us.  Henry 
Irving  comes  here  and  rants  and  struts.  Never  mind,  he  is  an 
Englishman,  and  the  fashion,  and  therefore  a  great  actor.  They 
all  return  and  batter  us — in  books  or  newspapers  (witness  Sir  Le- 
pel  Griffin),  and  why  should  not  v&  retaliate? — we,  who  have  so 
much  material  with  which  to  charge  our  artillery? 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  sentimentally  of  the  love  we  bear  the 
mother-country,  and  the  undying  affection  it  has  for  us.  But  that 
"  topmost  plane "  don't  care  one  rap  for  all  this.  The)-  call  it 
"stuff"  and  "bosh."  The  masses  of  the  people  there  are  our 
friends — the  mercantile,  professional  and  scientific  classes.  The 
middle  class  is  certainly  allied  to  us  in  feeling.  They  long  for  our 
freedom  as  they  see  it  from  their  humble  homes  across  the  sea. 
These  are  the  people  who  are  progressists,  who  build  up  England, 
who  help  make  her  morning  drum-beat  circle  the  world.  They 
are  honest,  virtuous,  brave,  manly  men,  and  womanly  women.  I 
admire  and  respect  them.  But  that  "  topmost  plane  '  of  the  cent- 
uries' culture,  of  which  the  Gower  sings,  loathes  us. 

And  so,  sirs,  let  us,  who  know  the  real  value  to  put  upon  these 
things,  and  what  a  sham  and  a  shame  most  of  the  representatives 
of  the  titled  class  are,  resolve  to  frown  down  the  base  cringing  on 
the  part  of  some  of  our  people  to  its  worthless  roamers.  Let  us 
decry  toadyism.  Let  us  turn  the  keys  in  our  doors  against  all  who 
come  from  English  shores  who  can  boast  as  their  claim  to  respect 
and  admiration  their  high  ancestral  station. 

I  think  it  was  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  who  said  that  "  the  man 
who  has  not  anything  but  his  illustrious  ancestors  to  boast  of  is 
like  a  potato — the  only  good  belonging  to  him  is  under  ground  "! 
If  your  twin  marauders  of  America  s  fair  name  want  my  name,  you 
can  give  it.  Yours,  for  the  truth  and  my  country, 

San  Francisco,  March  26,  1S84.  "  Brakes peare." 


AN  AMERICAN  DEFENDS   MR.  GOWER. 

Editors  Argonaut:  It  was  perhaps  in  questionable  taste  for 
your  correspondent,  Mr.  J,  F.  Gower,  while  visiting  or  traveling 
in  this  country-,  to  obtrude  his  opinions— and  such  offensive  opin- 
ion, too — on  the  ignorance  of  English  life  and  manners  prevailing 
among  even  intelligent  Americans.  But  it  is  the  truth  contained 
in  Mr.  Gower's  letter  which  is  so  unpalatable  to  such  parties  as 
"  S.  C."  (of  Napa)  and  Albert  Warner — to  whom  the  mention  of 
anything  English  is  as  a  red  flag  to  a  bull.  If  there  is  one  reason 
more  than  another  why  the  average  American  is  so  ignorant  of  the 
history  of  English  institutions,  it  is  because  the  study  of  that  his- 
tory is  omitted  from  the  curriculum  of  the  common  schools.  If  the 
study  of  any  history  is  to  be  desired  in  the  schools  of  this  country 
besides  that  of  the  United  States,  there  is  certainly  no  modem  his- 
tory which  so  well  repays  the  student,  and  is  so  full  of  romance, 
and  therefore  intimately  connected  with  English  literature,  as  the 
history  of  England — a  history  which  leads  one  from  the  dark  ages 
up  to  the  present  time,  and  traces  the  steady  development  of  a 
great  civilization,  a  development  denied  to  other  countries  because 
they  lack  political  continuity.  The  writer  (an  American  who 
can  trace  back  his  pure  American  descent  for  over  two  hundred 
years,  and  which  fact  he  mentions  only  to  show  he  is  not  an  alien) 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  insular  and  bigoted  class  of  which  the 
assailants  of  Mr.  Gower  are  a  type;  and  if,  instead  of  rushing 
frantically  into  print  at  every'  unfavorable  criticism  of  our  crude 
civilization,  they  were  to  take  to  heart  the  hints  furnished,  and 
mend  iheir  manners,  they  would  reap  some  of  the  advantages  of 
foreign  polish.  In  a  residence  for  some  years  in  different  parts  of 
Europe  and  the  East  (Orient) — including  England  and  the  colonies 
—I  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  all  the  difterent  phases  of 
English  life,  and  in  the  colonies  have  seen  how  the  offshoots  of 
the  parent  stock  have  erected  states  which  are  worthy  of  the  "im- 
perial race,"  to  which  we  as  Americans — that  is,  American -Ameri- 
cans, not  of  the  hybrids — should  be  proud  to  belong.  The  hand- 
some public  buildings,  the  fine  roads,  the  embellishment  of  private 
dwellings,  even  among  the  poor,  and  a  graceful  variety  of  archi- 
tecture to  be  found  in  the  houses  themselves,  show  what  a  standard 
of  taste  can  do,  and  this  standard  is  found  in  the  old  country.  As 
regards  gaining  the  entree  to  London  society,  it  is  well  known 
that  Americans  have  no  show  (which  partly  accounts  for  Paris  be- 
ing their  heaven),  except  a  lew  privileged  and  traveled  ones  whose 
names  may  never  be  heard  of  in  this  country,  because  they  are  not 
nouveaux  riches,  and  do  not  announce  theirgentility  by  bestowing 
unusual  tips,  and  dressing  like  rich  barbers  or  undertakers.  There 
was  a  time  just  after  the  war  when  London  was  overrun  by  Ameri- 
can "shoddy,"  and  such  was  the  effect  of  these  screaming  vulga- 
rians on  the  London  mind  that  in  self-defense  they  had  to  close 
their  doors  to  the  whole  American  people.  These  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  the  American  wives  of  English  husbands  are  some- 
times "looked  down  upon  ";  another  is  that  nine  times  out  of  ten 
nothing  is  known  of  their  origin,  and  in  a  country  where  birth — 
and  not  money — is  the  passport  to  the  beau  mondct  it  is  not  un- 
natural that  the  members  of  the  proudest  aristocracy  in  the  world 
should  be  slow  to  allow  the  barriers  to  be  broken  down. 

To  one  who  knows  how  little  English  people  knew  or  cared 
about  this  country  until  quite  recently,  it  is  very  amusing  to  hear 
that  "  they  have  never  quite  recovered  their  equanimity  since  the 
little  unpleasantness  that  resulted  so  disastrously  to  them  about 
one  hundred  years  ago."  It  is  natural  that  people  of  the  oldest  and 
first  civilization  among  Christian  nations  should  regard  with  indif- 
ference, and  feel  contempt — yes,  contempt — for  a  nation  of  yester- 
day, which  produces  the  most  audacious  braggarts  in  the  world, 
and  allows  itself  to  be  ruled  and  terrorized  by  the  modern  scourge 
— the  Irish.  I  wonder  if  it  has  struck  any  one  else  as  it  has  me. 
how  lightly  the  return  of  the  Lasker  resolutions  has  been  passed 
over  and  allowed  to  sink  into  oblivion;  and  of  the  certainty  that 
had  such  an  act  been  committed  by  the  .British  Premier,  we  should 
be  now  involved  in  a  terrible  war,  produced  entirely  by  the  preju- 
dice of  the  bigots,  united  with  the  Irish- Americans,  who  think  the 
only  reason  tor  the  existence  of  this  government  is  that  it  may, 
through  such  a  war,  "  free  "  Ireland.  And  just  here  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  the  se  Americans  who  object  to  any  class  of  foreign- 
ers dictating  a  foreign  policy  to  our  government,  that  every  hostile 
demonstration  they  (the  Americans)  may  make  against  the  English 
only  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  Irish,  and  will  render  even  more 
difficult  the  final  political  effacement  of  the  curse  in  our  midst — an 
effacement  which  must  come,  or  this  country  will  become  a  New 
Ireland,  untenable  for  Americans.  Not  as  being  apropos  to  the 
subject  of  this  letter,  but  simply  because  I  wish  to  avail  myself  of 
the  opportunity  it  offers,  I  desire  to  refer  to  a  recent  editorial,  in 
which  you  make  certain  statements  with  regard  to  British  rule  in 
India — I  have  not  the  paper  by  me  to  quote  them — characterizing 
it  as  "iniquitous,"  or  something  to  that  effect.  Now,  I  will  set 
out  with  the  statement,  and  I  do  not  think  any  unprejudiced  per* 
son  will  dispute  it,  that  the  government  of  India  of  the  present 
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day— the  same  form  of  government  which  has  existed  since  the 
Queen  superseded  "  Old  John  Company" — is  a  model  government; 
and  furthermore,  that  the  British  Indian  Covenanted  Civil  Service 
is  the  model  administrative  bodyjn  the  world — a  body  whose  mem- 
bers are  trained  (in  England)  from  almost  childhood  to  their  future 
Indian  career,  and  who  from  filling  at  the  outset  of  their  careers  such 
offices  as  Deputy  Magistrate,  Deputy  Collector,  and  subordinate 
political  places  at  the  courts  of  the  feudatory  princes,  are  advanced 
to  the  performance  o(  functions  requiring  the  greatest  ability — such 
as  commissionerships,  or  the  government  of  provinces  remote  from 
the  central  power,  judgeships,  collectorships,  etc.  Of  course,  the 
highest  appointments  are  made  by  selection.  During  a  four  years' 
residence  in  that  country  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  of 
a  case  of  malfeasance  in  office;  of  a  judge  being  suspected  of  cor- 

-ruption;  of  the  governor-general  of  the  time,  or  any  governor, 
being  accused  of  nepotism;  in  short,  of  any  member  of  the  Cove- 
nanted Civil  Service  appearing  in  a  dishonorable  character.  It 
may  be  well  to  explain  that  this  body  is  composed  only  of  persons 
called  to  the  higher  judicial,  administrative,  and  fiscal  offices,  and 
that  the  subordinate  places  are  filled  from  the  Uncovenanted  Civil 
Service,  which  is  composed  largely  of  natives — Brahmins,  Parsees, 
Mussulmans,  etc.,  with  perhaps  nearly  an  equal  proportion  of  Eura- 
sians. The  civilians  speak  the  vernacular,  and  in  the  mofassil 
(country)  mingle  freely  with  the  people;  and  magistrates  occupy 
almost  a  paternal  position  toward  the  members  of  the  native  com- 
munity, and  administer  exact  justice,  according  to  their  light — 
which  is  a  difficult  business  in  a  country  where  false  witnesses  axe 
the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 

The  government  of  India  may  be  called  a  beneficent  despotism; 
for  since  the  mutiny,  and  under  the  Queen,  there  has  been  none  of 
the  plundering  which — I  give  it  as  a  mere  matter  of  hearsay — was 
carried  on  under  the  old  East  India  Company;  the  condition  of 
the  people  has  been  greatly  improved;  produdive  public  works  are 
instituted  during  famine  seasons,  and  those  who  can  not  work  are 
fed  at  the  public  charge;  vernacular  schools  flourish  throughout 
the  country,  and  there  are  many  colleges  where  the  native  may  ac- 
quire an  English  education;  railroads  ramify  the  country;  a  plan 
for  local  self-government  is  being  now  formulated,  and  wi'.I  be  soon 
applied,  and  the  industries  of  the  country  receive  every  encourage- 
ment. Famines  are  the  scourge  of  India;  hut  if  it  were  known 
how  zealously  and  unselfishly  large  bodies  of  officials  work  for  the 
relief  of  the  people  during  such  a  time,  there  would  be  a  better  ap- 

.  preciation  of  what  the  Englishman  is  doing  for  India.  During  the 
famine  in  Madras,  in  (I  think)  1877,  I  knew  of  Sir  Richard  Tem- 
ple, the  then  governor  of  Bombay  (who  volunteered  his  services 
for  famine  relief),  being  in  the  saddle  for  days  and  weeks,  almost 
without  rest,  and  bringing  to  the  duty  his  great  Indian  experience, 
which  was  invaluable.  Such  disaffection  as  there  is  will  always 
exist  among  a  subject  people,  and  it  is  recognized  by  the  leaders 
among  the  natives  that  the  English  raj  (government)  is  the  best 
they  could  have — next  to  a  government  of  their  own! 

To  show  how  much  prejudice  closes  one's  mind  to  any  desire  for 
information,  I  may  mention  that  when  in  Hongkong  I  attempted, 
when  in  conversation  with  the  United  States  Consul,  to  give  him 
some  description  of  things  as  they  are  in  India,  but  so  persuaded 
was  he  that  nothing  good  could  come  out  of  India,  especially  if 
the  work  of  an  Englishman,  that  he  could  not  listen  wi.h  patience 
to  a  truthful  account,  and  I,  therefore,  dropped  the  subject,  though 
he  often  afterward  had  the  curiosity  to  askme  other  questions  con- 
nected with  India.  Thi- gentleman  had  probably  never  traveled 
one  hundred  miles  from  his  seat  in  Virginia  until  he  went  to  Hong- 
kong, and  he  was,  therefore,  prepared  to  condemn  everything  Eng- 
lish without  a  hearing.  The  subject  of  India  is  inexhaustible,  but 
I  will  not  weary  you;  I  only  wished  to  enter  my  protest  against 
such  a  government  being  called  iniquitous.  I  beg  to  inclose  my 
card.  American. 

Oakland,  March  24,  i$S.i. 


AN  HISTORICAL   REVIEW  OF    ENGLISH  SOCIETY. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Mr.  John  Farquharson  Gower  has  made  a 
careful  computation,  and  finds  that  it  will  require  not  far  from 
seven  hundred  years  to  enable  us  to  stand  upon  the  "  topmost 
plane"  of  English  aristocracy.  It  seems  just  that  we  should  be 
credited  with  rive  hundred  years  at  least — the  time  that  we  were 
one  people;  say  from  the  time  of  Alfred  to  that  of  the  bottle-nosed 
brewer  of  Huntingdon,  he  who  so  ruthlessly  upset  the  cultured 
aristocracy  of  Charles  I.,  mixing  up  matters  to  the  extent  that 
since  the  reign  of  brave  and  virtuous  Charles  II.  it  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  define  where  the  legitimate  parentage  of  the  more  modern 
"cultured  plane"  properly  belongs.  At  times  we  have  had  the 
temerity  to  claim  the  wool-comber  s  son  of  Stratford-on- Avon  ours 
as  well  as  the  present  England's;  aye,  even  Spenser,  Sydney,  and, 
later  on,  rare  Ben  Jonson.  About  the  time  of  Cromwell  we  dis- 
carded the  topmost  plane,  and  came  to  the  capes  of  Virginia  and 
Plymouth  Rock.  Things  had  changed  in  our  old  home  and  we  were 
tired.  Our  fathers — those  who  came  with  Norman  William,  as  the 
Saxons  had  it, 

"  William  de  CoDingsby 
Came  out  of  Brittany, 
With  bis  wife  Tiffany, 

And   bis  maid  Maufas,  * 

And  bis  dog  Hardigras  " — 

And  Harold's  thanes,  who  fought  at  Hastings,  are  common  stock 
with  England  and  ourselves.  There  is  little  genuine  blue  blood  left 
in  the  old  home,  my  dear  John.  Pirates,  tinkers,  and  swineherds  all 
have  stirred  in  it.  O  degenerate  days!  See  Percy  turned  to 
Smithson — Hotspur  Smithson!  Think  of  the  Douglas  at  Chevy 
Chace,  setting  his  lance  to  rest  at  Smithson — Hotspur  Smithson! 
The  family  name  of  the  Dukes  of  Northumberland  is  now  Smith- 
son;  the  descendant  of  the  Plantagenets  keeps  a  toll  bar;  and  the 
bold  Taillefer,  who  sang  the  "  Song  of  Roland  "  before  the  Duke 
William's  array  at  Seuiac,  is  now  Tolliver,  and  dresses  leather  for 
all  I  know. 

"  The  good  knights*  bones  are  dust. 

Their  swords  are  nist, 

Their  souls  are  with  the  saints,  we  trust." 
Some  of  the  topmost  plane  have,  as  John  Farquharson  Gower  truly 
says,  cast  their  topmost  culture  to  the  winds,  and  taken  pity  upon 
our  poor  American  lassies.  The  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Paran 
Stevens,  whilom  host  of  the  "  New  England  House,  in  Blackstone 
Square,  Boston,"  "  took  up"  with  a  Paget,  a  name,  if  I  remem- 
ber aright,  as  old  as  the  oldest  Stilton  cheese  in  England,  and  in 
some  instances  with  quite  as  rank  a  reputation.  Sir  Thomas 
Hesketh,  although,  strictly  speaking,  not  a  member  of  the  nobil 
:ity,  yet  of  a  family  old  when  first 

"in  Merry  Lyndhurst  ball 
Red  William's  stirrup  decked  the  wall," 

Married  an  American  girl,  who  evidently,  poor  child,  had  not  the 
remotest  idea  of  being  stalled  by  the  cultured  plane  as  a  "mus- 
tang." In  this  benighted  country  a  mustang  whip,  vigorously  ap- 
plied, would  have  warmed  the  blue  blood  of  any  of  the  topmost 
members  indulging  in  little  pleasantries  of  that  nature.  But  cult- 
ure, it  seems,  has  parted  with  pluck.  "Go  thy  ways,  old  Jack; 
die  when  thou  wilt ;  if  manhood,  good  manhood,  be  not  forgot  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  then  am  I  a  shotten  herring."  J.  H.  W  . 
San  Francisco,  March  2S,  1SS4. 


*-%  We /tave  now  given  much  space  to  both  sides  of  this  contro- 
versy. IVe  can  not  undertake  to  publish  further  letters  on  the  sub- 
ject.—Eds  . 

The  library  of  the  late  famous  book-binder,  Francis  Bedford,  is 
to  be  sold  at  auction  in  London  next  month.  Among  the  numer- 
ous rarities  included  in  the  collection  will  be  found  copies  of  the 
"  Breeches  "  and  "  Unrighteous  "  Bibles,  and  nf  Gyraldi  Cinthio's 
excessively  rare  "  Hecatommithi."  About  two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred volumes  are  of  the  collector's  own  binding,  the  finest  example 
of  the  bibliopegistic  art  being  the  two  volumes  of  Rogers's  "Italy," 
which  have  several  times  figured  at  international  exhibitions.  1  he 
sale  will  last  over  five  days. 


OUR    CHESS    COLUMN. 

Problems  and  Other  Topics  of  Interest  in  the  King  of  Games 

[  All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addressed 
to  "  Chess  Editor  Argonaut,  No.  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal."] 

In  answer  to  several  correspondents  concerning  last  week's 
problem,  it  may  be  stated  that,  owing  to  a  typographical  error,  the 
queen  at  rook's  second  square  should  have  been  white  instead  of 
black.  In  this  connection,  we  would  say:  The  Argonaut  apolo- 
gizes to  its  readers  for  the  errors  which  have  occurred  in  this  de- 
partment, and  begs  to  assure  them  that  in  future  such  errors  will 
be  avoided. 

Problem  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Laws,  London. 
BLACK. 


WHITE. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 

The  following  game  was  played  the  early  part  of  the  week  at  the 
chess  room  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  A  golden  eagle  was  the 
prize,  and  after  a  hard  struggle  of  nearly  three  hours'  duration  Mr. 
Van  Yliet  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  draw  by  perpetual  check.  Mr. 
Redding  not  being  in  good  form,  his  play  lacked  the  brilliancy 
which  characterized  his  matches  with  Messrs.  Ware  of  Boston  and 
White  of  Cleveland,  some  years  since,  both  of  which  he  won  in 
fine  style  with  something  to  spare.  Mr.  Redding  conceded  the  odds 
of  pawn  and  move  to  Mr.  Van  Yliet : 

Remove  Black  King's  Bishop's  Paw 


White. 
Mr.  Van  Yliet, 
1— P  K4 
2-PQ4 
3-PK5 
4— KB  QKt5 
5-P  QB3 
6— B  x  Kt 
7-KKt  K2 
H—  QKt  Q; 


Black. 
Mr.  Redding. 
i-QKt  QB3 
2-PQ4 
3-QB  KB4 
4-PK3 
5-P  QR3 
6— Px  B 
7— KKt  K2 
S—  KKt  KKt3 


Black. 
20— KKt  KR  sq 


I! 'hit, 
20— P  QKt4 

21— K  KKt2  21— KKt  KKt 
22— KKt  KKtsq22— KB  KKt4 

23— KKt  KB3  23— KB  K2 

24— P  KR3  2a— P  KR5 

25— Kt  x  RP  25— B  x  Kt 

26— P  x  B  26— Kt  x  P  ch 


27— K  R2 
2S— Q  KB2 
29— BP  x  P 
30— OR  K  sq 
31-QK2 
32— KR  KKtsq3 
-     Q  KKt4 


27-P  QB4 
2S— P  x  QP 
29— QQ6 
30— KR  KR4 
31-Q  KB4 
~  KKB2 
OR  KRsq 


9— Castles  KR   9— KB  K2 
10 — KKt  KKt3  10— Castles  KR 
11— QKtQKt3  11— P  OR4 
12— OB  K3         12— P  QR5 
13— QKt  OB  sq  13— KB  KR5 
14— QKt  K2        14— Q  QKt  sq 

15-Q  Q2  15-Q  QKt4 

16— KKt  x  QB  16—  R  x  KKt 
17— P  KKt3        17— KB  K2 
18— OR  QKt  sq  iS—  OR  KB  sq 
19— P  KB4  19— P  KR4 

And  after  a  few  more  moves  the  game  was  abandoned  as  drawn. 


34-QR  KB  sq  34-Q  K5 
35— Q  x  KP  ch  35— K  K  sq 
36— Q  x  QBP  36— Kt  KB4 
37-QQBSch  37— KKB2 
3S— Q  Q7  ch       3&-K  B  sq 


The  recent  match  between  Messrs.  Redding  and  Jefferson  has 
given  rise  to  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  relative  strength  of 
the  contestants,  and  the  discussion  has  not  always  been  conducted 
with  that  suavity  and  good  breeding  which  should  have  character- 
ized it.  Notwithstanding  the  disparaging  opinions  so  freely  ex- 
pressed of  Mr.  Redding's  ability,  the  match  has  closed  with  Mr. 
Jefferson  not  having  won  a  single  game — the  two  draws  which  he 
secured  making  the  score  stand  three  to  one  in  Mr.  Redding:s 
favor.     The  first  intention  was  to  have  the  match  comprise  seven 

fames,  but,  owing  either  to  inability  or  disinclination  upon  Mr. 
efferson's  part  to  meet  at  the  appointed  time  and  place  tor  play, 
after  a  lapse  of  three  weeks  (the  agreement  stipulating  for  aLleast 
one  game  each  week),  Mr.  Redding  claims  the  match  both  by 
virtue  of  the  score  and  by  default.  *. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 
Wm.  O.  Dickson,  San  Jose. — Have  not  heard  from  you  since  the 
Sth.    Will   have  to  ask  you  to' try  Campbell's  four-mover  once 
more;  also,  the  last  three-mover. 

D.  Crane,  Brownsville. — When  you  solve  a  problem  send  us  the 
solution.     Will  comply  with  your  request. 

E.  A.  Kusel,  Oroville. — Your  solution  of  "Look  again  "  has  a 
leak  in  it.     Nil  desperanduml 

George  Slusher,  Blue  Canon. — You  can  procure  a  text -book  or 
handbook  which  will  give  you  all  the  desired  information ;  price, 
$2.50  and  $3.50. 

^  *^— 

Gustave  Flaubert,  the  novelist  who  founded  the  French  school 
of  Naturalism,  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  mission  of  art  is 
not  to  paint  exceptions — monsters  or  heroes — but  to  keep  to  repre- 
sentations of  typical  life,  and  universal  and  constant  truths.  "  I 
limit  myself,"  ne  wrote  in  a  letter  recently  published,  "to  the 
representation  of  things  as  they  appear  to  me — to  the  expression  of 
what  seems  to  me  true.  I  will  have  neither  love,  nor  hatred,  nor 
pity,  nor  anger.  As  for  sympathy,  that  is  a  different  matter;  one 
can  never  have  too  much.  Is  it  not  time  to  introduce  justice  into 
art?  This  done,  and  the  impartiality  of  art  shall  give  it  the  maj- 
esty of  law  and  the  precision  of  science." 


The  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  reis,  contributed  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Brazil  to  the  Longfellow  Memorial,  is  not  so  unduly  enor- 
mous as  it  looks  on  paper.  It  takes  a  thousand  reis  to  make  one 
milreis,  and  one  milreis  means  about  forty-four  cents  in  our  coin- 
age. But  at  its  smallest  it  is  a  generous  and  kindly  contribution, 
and  it  heads  a  long  list  of  offerings  from  Brazilian  gentlemen. 


Mr.  Ruskin  detests  condensation  of  favorite  books,  and  exhausts 
some  of  his  fury  in  talking  about  Miss  Braddon's  "greasy  mince 
pie  of  Scott."  The  process  of  condensation  he  scornfully  terms 
"chopping  up  formerly  loved  authors  in  crammed  sausages  or 
blood-puddings  swiftly  gorgeable." 


LITERARY   NOTES. 

The  second  volume  of  the  excellent  "  Franklin  Square  Song  Col- 
lection '  has  appeared,  containing  two  hundred  favorite  songs  and 
hymns.  Published  by  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York;  for  sale  by 
Bancroft;  price,  50  cents. 

«• 

"  The  Creators  of  the  Age  of  SteeL"  by  W.  T.  Jeans,  is  a  much- 
needed  work.  It  is  carefully  written,  and  its  interest  never  flags. 
Among  the  great  inventors  discussed  are  Bessemer,  Siemens,  Whit- 
worth,  Brown,  Thomas,  and  Snelus.  Published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  New  York;  for  sale  by  Bancroft;  price,  $1.50. 
■» 

Mr.  Oliver  B.  Bunce's  "  My  House  "  will  be  found  to  be  just  as 
sensible  and  clever  as  his  other  delightful  books  have  been.  His 
advice  concerning  the  interior  and  exterior  disposal  of  a  residence 
appeals  to  both  the  householder  and  the  purposeless  reader.  Pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ; 
price,  fifty  cents. 

♦ 

"Luther;  a  Short  Biography,"  by  James  Anthony  Froude,  is 
founded  on  Kostlin's  German  work,  which  appeared  last  year.  It 
is  written  in  Froude's  vigorous  and  brilliant  style,  and  is  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  great  reformer's  life  and  character.  Pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York;  for  sale  by  Ban- 
croft; price,  thirty  cents. 

■» 

"  Airs  from  Arcady  and  Elsewhere  "  is  a  collection  of  Mr.  H.  C, 
Bunner's  charming  poems.  Mr.  Bunner  is  the  best  of  the  distinct- 
ively "  society  verse  "  writers  in  this  country.  There  is  a  certain 
freshness  and  tenderness  about  his  gossamer  rhyme-webs  to  which 
no  other  of  our  American  minor  poets  have  attained.  Published 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York;  for  sale  by  Bancroft; 
price,  $1.25. 

•- 

The  latest  numbers  of  the  "  Franklin  Square  Library  "  are  "A 
\  irginia  Cookery-Book,"  by  Mary  Stuart  Smith;  "Red  Riding- 
Hood."  by  Fannie  E.  M.  Notley;  "A  Short  History  of  Our  Own 
Times,"  by  Justin  McCarthy;  "Annan  Water/'  by  Robert 
Buchanan;  "Mr.  Nobody,"  by  Mrs.  John  K.  Spender;  and 
"  David,  King  of  Israel,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  William  Taylor.  Published 
by  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 

The  following  is  the  contents  of  the  Popular  Science  Mont/tly 
for  April;  "The  Coming  Slaver)',"  by  Herbert  Spencer;  "The 
Electric  Railway,"  by  Lieutenant  Bradley  A.  Fiske  (illustrated); 
"Photographing  a  Streak  of  Lightning,  rf  by  G.  Tissandier  (illus-. 

t  r-r,  ta*l\  .    «<  \  '.-■-■-  -«r  r • »: •      -\  i  • t_  ••-       —    — 


trated);  "Methods  of  Instruction  in  Minerafo 
worth,   M.  D.;   "Physiological  Significance 


byM.E.Wads- 
Yital  Force,"  by 


\\  llham  G.  Stevenson,  M.  D.;  "  Trie  Chemistry  of  Cooker}-,"  by 
\\  .  Mattieu  Williams;  "  ADefense  of  Modem  Thought,"  by  Will- 
iam D.  Le  Sueur;  "The  Faculty  of  Speech,"  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Brush; 
"  Biblical  and  Modern  Leprosy,"  by  George  H.  Fox,  M.D.;  "The 
Remedies  of  Nature— Miscellaneous,"  by  Felix  L.  Oswald,  M.  D.; 
"The  Morality  of  Happiness,"  by  Thomas  Foster;  "Why  the 
Eyes  of  Animals  Shine  in  the  Dark,"  by  Swan  M.  Burnett,  M.  D. 
(illustrated);  "Prehistoric  Art  in  America,"  by  the  Marquis  de 
Nadaillac;  " Recent  Geological  Changes  in  Western  Michigan," 
by  C.  W.  Woolbridge,  B.  S.;  and  "  Sketch  of  August*  Wilhelm 
Ilofman,"  by  E.  J.  Hallock,  Ph.  D.  (with  portrait). 

Announcements:  Eadweard  Muybridge  announces  the  future  ap- 
pearance of  a  volume  by  himself  on  "Animal  Locomotion,"  an 
illustrative  work,  to  be  published  by  subscription  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia,  contain- 
ing one  hundred  carbon  printed  photographs  from  life,  with  de- 
scriptive text,  bound  complete  in  one  large  volume;  or  with  the 
illustrations  separate  in  a  portfolio.     The  subscription  price  will 

be  one  hundred  dollars. Mr.  Walter  Besant's  next  long  novel. 

which  is  to  be  entitled  "  Dorothy  Forster,"  will  be  brought  out  in 
May. — - — Mr.  Howard  Pyle,  the  artist,  has  written  a  story,  which 
will  appear  in  the  May  Harper.  It  is  entitled  "  A  May-day  Idyl 
of  the  Olden  Time,"  and  it  has  been  handsomely  illustrated  by  the 

author. Mr.    Browning's    forthcoming    novel    will    contain 

twelve  poems  in  blank  verse.  Each  poem  will  be  independent, 
and  yet  a  connecting  thread  of  thought  will  be  run  through  the 
whole  book,  making  it  to  form  one  poem  with  a  lyrical  prologue 
and  epilogue.  The  subjects  of  these  poems  will  all  be  of  a  most 
serious  character,  and  the  work  will  distinguish  itself  among  those 

of  the  poet  as  being  his  direct  speech  to  his  readers. Mr.  W.  J. 

Sendail,  a  friend  of  :he  late  C.  S.  Calverley,  will  write  a  memoir  of 

the  poet. An  American  doctor  who  is  young  and   wealthy 

falls  in  love  with  Lady  Barberina,  the  daughter  of  a  hundred  earls. 
What  happens  thereafter  is  told  by  Mr.  Henry  James  in  the  story 
which  will  appear  in  the  May  Century.    The  scene  is  laid  partly  in 

London  and  partly  in  New  York. — - Monsieur  Emile  Zolanas 

gone  to  Anzin,  near  Yalenciennes,  where  a  miners'  strike  is  now 
going  on,  to  study  the  workings  of  the  mines  and  miners.  The 
results  of  his  observations  will  he  incorporated  in  his  next  novel, 

"Germinal." J.  R.  Osgood  &  Company  publish  in  an  edition 

uniform  with  "  The"  Sleeping-car,"  W.  D.  Howells's  delicious  farce, 

"  The  Register." Arsene  Houssaye  is  writing  a  biography  of 

the  great  actress,  Rachel. In  the  J Tan  hat 'tan :7or  April,  E.  Y. 

Smalley  gives  his  views  on  "Recent  Tendencies  of  American 
Journalism,"  pointing  ouf  what,  in  his  opinion,  has  been  the  effect 

of  the  reduction  in  tne  price  of  leading  journals. The  prizes 

recently  offeied  by  St.  Xieholas,  for  the  best  original  illustrations 
by  young  artists  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  brought  more  than 
nine  hundred  pictures  under  the  notice  of  the  judges.  The  names 
of  winners  ana  reproductions  of  the  successful  drawings  appear  in 
the  April  number. 

Art  Notes. 

Frederick  Yates  is  at  present  painting  the  portrait  of  General 
W.  H.  L.  Barnes,  and  the  work,  although  as  yet  in  an  unfinished 
state,  bids  fair  to  be  a  success.  He  has  just  completed  the  full- 
length  portrait  of  Master  Smith,  which  is  an  attractive  bit  of 
work,  and  has  nearly  finished  the  portrait  of  a  lady  cf  this  city. 
The  face  is  very  beautiful,  but  the  artist  has  fulfilled  its  every  de- 
mand. The  soft  repose  and  harmony  of  color  are  especially  pleas- 
ing. "  The  Awakened  Day  "  i*  a  charming  revel  of  the  imagina- 
tion. A  beautiful  woman,  with  a  presence  serene  and  imperial,  a 
dazzling  star  above  her  golden  web  of  hair,  stands  in  the  light  of 
early  dawn.  Her  sister,  Night,  is  softly  sinking  into  slumber  on 
her  breast,  with  black  tresses  tumbling  in  shadowy  rings  about  her 
pearly  shoulders.     The  effect  of  color  and  tone  is  well  wrought  out. 

Theodore  Wores's  "Scene  in  a  Chinese  Restaurant"  nas  at- 
tracted numerous  visitors  to  Morris  and  Kennedy's  gallery  during 
the  past  week.  It  is  thought  fay  the  critics  to  be  the  artist's  great- 
est success  in  the  line  which  he  has  taken  up.  The  composition 
is  excellent,  and  decorations,  rich  furniture,  gilded  tracery,  and  fig- 
ured screens  are  splendid  studies  instill  life.  Mr.  Wores  is  exceed- 
ingly fortunate  in  depicting  the  stolid,  bronze  features  of  Chinese 
men  and  women,  and  in  this  instance  he  has  been  especially  suc- 
cessful. 

The  Easter  cards  which  Messrs.  Prang  &  Co.  issue  this  year  are 
said  to  eclipse  their  former  productions.  They  have  not  yet  arrived, 
but  the  following  are  the  names  of  the  artists  who  have  contributed 
their  talents:  Miss  F.  Bridges,  Miss  L.  B.  Humphrey.  Mrs.  O.  E. 
Whitney,  Miss  L.  B.  Comins,  Miss  Alice  C.  Swan,  Mrs.  E.  T. 
Fisher,  W.  Hamilton  Gibson,  and  Walter  Satterlee.  These  Easter 
cards  are  somethinga'kin  in  composition  to  the  Xmas  cards  issued 
by  the  same  firm.  The  custom  of  send  ng  cards  at  Easter  (says 
Harper's  Bazar  of  this  week)  is  becoming  quite  common  at  the 
East. 

Henry  Raschen  has  just  returned  from  Mendocino  C  '-  : 

ing  with  him  a  large  number  of  studies  made  on  the 
Indian  huts,  and  among  the  redwoods. 
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STORYETTES. 
Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  lawyer  pleading  beforeiSir  J.  Byles,  recently 
deceased,  said:  "I  would  refer  your  lordship  to 
a  work  in  my  hands — 'Byles  on  Bills.'"  "Has 
the  learned  author  given  any  authority  for  his 
dictum?  If  not,  I  would  not  heed  him.  I  know 
him  well,"  interrupted  the  judge. 
.»  --■ 

On  the  occasion  of  Baker  Pasha's  battle  at  El 
Teb,  an  English  officer  placed  a  revolver  to  the 
head  of  an  Egyptian  and  ordered  him  to  advance. 
The  Egyptian,  quietly  putting  aside  the  weapon, 
said,  in  an  astonished  tone:  "I  advance!" 
adding,  proudly,  "No;  I  am  an  Egyptian,"  and 
he  took  to  his  heels. 

♦ 

Tim  Flannagan,  one  of  the  original  owners  of 
the  celebrated  Little  Chief  mine  in  Leadville,  was 
stopped  in  the  street  one  day  by  an  acquaintance, 
who  told  him  that  he  was  sorry  to  hear  that  the 
Little  Chief  was  in  litigation.  Tim  remarked 
rather  forcibly,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  when  ex- 
cited: "  Yees  can  tell  thim  that  says  so  that  it's 
a  domned  lie — the  mine's  in  Porphyry,  sorr! " 


"  The  sheriff  will  be  here  to-morrow,  and  every- 
thing we  have  will  be  swept  away,"  and  he  bowed 
his  head  in  his  hands  and  groaned  aloud.  The 
patient  little  wife  went  softly  to  a  bureau-drawer, 
and  taking  therefrom  eighty  thousand  dollars, 
which  she  had  saved  from  ner  household  expenses, 
placed  the  package  quietly  at  his  feet.  Half  an 
hour  later  the  mortgage  was  paid,  and  the  man 
was  around  the  corner  playing  seven-up  for  the 
beer. 

♦ 

Doctor  Perry,  late  Bishop  of  Melbourne,  used 
to  relate  that  on  one  of  his  official  rounds  he  was 
dining  at  a  settler's  cabin  "in  the  bush"j  his 
plate  became  empty  of  the  solitary  vegetable  com- 
prised in  the  primitive  bill  of  fare;  and  then  one 
of  his  host's  juvenile  sons — supposing  "Lord" 
and  "God"  to  he  interchangeable  terms,  and 
having  heard  the  guest  addressed  as  "  My  lord  " 
— piped  out :  "  Pa,  won't  God  have  some  more 
potatoes?" 

Little  Nell — "We've  got  a  new  scholar  in  our 
school."  Papa — "What  is  her  name?"  Little 
Nell — "  Her  name  is  Minnie."  Papa — "  But  her 
other  name?"  Little  Nell — "I  don't  know.  I 
forgot  to  ask  her."  Papa — "  Is  she  a  good  schol- 
ar?" Little  Nell— "No;  she  missed  the  first 
question.  The  teacher  asked  how  many  pounds 
make  a  ton,  and  she  said  eighteen  hundred." 
Papa — "Ah!  I  see.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Blank,  the  coal-dealer." 


Madame  Anna  Bishop  did  not  enjoy  being  re- 
minded'of  her  age.  A  short  time  ago,  when  Al- 
bert Weber  Jr.  was  running  the  Casino,  someone 
prop  sed  an  "Old  Folks  Concert,"  with  only 
venerable  singers  on  the  programme.  Mansfield 
was  the  agent  of  Weber,  and  he  was  told  to  ar- 
range for  the  concert  of  the  old  singers.  He  saw 
Brignoli,  who  was  enraged  at  the  suggestion; 
Max  Maretzek,  who  was  disgusted  at  the  idea; 
Karl  Formes,  who  was  chagrined,  at  the  selection 
of  himself;  and  Madame  Anna  Bishop,  who  was 
furious  at  the  insulting  proposition.  Then  Mans- 
field abandoned  the  scheme. 


It  is  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  waiters 
in  Paris  restaurants  that  no  matter  what  you  may 
ask  for,  even  if  it  be  a  fried  piece  of  the  moon, 
they  will  invariably  reply  "  Yes,"and  either  bring 
it  to  you,  or,  on  returning,  assert,  with  sorrow, 
that  unfortunately  there  is  no  more  left.  It  is 
told  of  Mery,  the  author,  that  by  way  of  trying 
this  as  a  joke  he  peremptorily  ordered  of  the 
waiter  a  Sphinx  a  la  Marengo.  "  I  am  sorry  to 
say  we  have  no  more,  "replied  the  waiter.  "  What, 
no  more  Sphinx?  "  exclaimed  Mery,  feigning  as- 
tonishment. The  waiter  lowered  his  voice  and 
murmured  in  a  confidential  whisper:  "We  have 
some  more,  monsieur;  but  the  truth  is,  I  would 
not  give  them  to  you,  as  they  are  not  quite  fresh." 


Theophile  Gautier  had  a  cat  which  slept  on  his 
bed  nights,  on  the  arm  of  his  chair  daytimes,  fol- 
lowed him  when  he  walked,  and  always  kept  him 
company  at  meals.  One  day  a  friend  left  his  par- 
rot in  Gautier's  charge  during  his  absence.  The 
poor  bird  sat  disconsolate  on  the  top  of  his  stand, 
while  the  cat  stared  at  the  strange  sight.  Gau- 
tier followed  her  thoughts,  and  read  there  clearly : 
"It  must  be  green  chicken."  Thereupon  she 
jumped  from  his  writing-table,  crouched  flat,  with 
head  low,  back  stretched  out  at  full  length,  and 
eyes  fixed  immovably  on  the  bird.  Parrot  fol- 
lowed all  the  movements,  raised  his  feathers, 
sharpened  his  bill,  stretched  out  his  claws,  and 
evidently  prepared  for  war.  The  cat  lay  still,  but 
Gautier  read  again  in  her  eyes:  "No  doubt, 
though  green,  the  chicken  must  be  good  to  eat." 
Suddenly  her  back  was  arched,  and  with  one  su- 
perb bound  she  was  on  the  perch,  when  the  parrot 
screamed  out:  "Have  your  breakfast,  Jack?" 
Pussy  was  almost  frightened  out  of  her  wits.  She 
cast  an  anxious  glance  at  her  master,  leaped 
down,  and  hid  under  the  bed,  from  which  no 
threat  nor  caress  could  bring  her  out  for  the  day. 
♦— 

A  story  which,  says  the  Philadelphia  Press,  is 
worth  the  attention  of  the  Library  Committee  of 
Congress,  comes  from  Washington.  It  is  apropos 
of  Brumidi's  historical  allegory  of  the  "Goddess 
of  Liberty  Dispersing  Tyrants,"  which  is  in  the 
top  of  the  Capitol  dome.  The  story  goes  that 
Brumidi  was  indiscriminate  in  his  associations 
with  the  opposite  sex,  to  whom  he  promised  in  re- 
turn for  favors  received  that  he  would  preserve 
their  faces  where  they  could  be  seen  by  the  nation. 
He  kept  his  word,  and  all  the  faces  of  females  in 
the  allegory  are  portraits  of  his  "mashes";  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty  being  an  exact  likeness  of  his 
favorite  houri.  Another  point  about  the  picture 
is  that  the  tyrants  who  are  fleeing  from  the  wrath 
of  Brumidi's  favorites  are  Jeff  Davis,  Robert  E. 
Lee,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  "  Stonewall"  Jack- 
son, Judah  P.  Benjamin,  and  "Bob  "Toombs. 
As  the  narrator  of  the  story  said:  "Take  away 
the  frightened  expression  from  their  faces,  and 
they  would  make  good  family  portraits.  Just 
think  of  such  a  collection  in  the  top  of  the  Capitol 
dome !  Brumidi  said  he  was  going  to  do  it,  and 
he  did.  It  is  a  fine  scene  for  the  Southern  chivalry 
to  look  at.    Their  old  war-horses  being  driven 

■  '.  lashed  by  such  a  woman  as— well,  good  day," 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

There  is  a  colporteur  among  the  immigrants  at 
Castle  Garden  who  speaks  thirteen  languages. 

James  Russell  Lowell  is  said  recently  to  have 
written  to  a  friend  in  this  country  that  he  likes 
living  in  London  very  much,  "  all  but  the  living." 

John  Howson,  the  actor,  is  having  plans  made 
for  a  cottage  at  New  Rochelle,  in  the  Dutch 
colonial  style,  with  changes  to  meet  modern  re- 
quirements. 

The  remains  of  the  celebrated  tenor,  Mario, 
have  been  removed  to  their  final  resting-place  in 
Cagliari,  Sardinia,  at  the  expense  of  the  State 
ana  the  Commune  of  Cagliari. 

A  Philadelphia  colored  caterer  boasts  that 
twelve  years  ago  he  served  a  dinner  for  Attorney- 
General  Brewster  at  which  one  of  the  dishes  was 
a  capon  goose  stuffed  with  truffles,  and  brought, 
ready  for  cooking,  all  the  way  from  France  in  an 
air-tight  can. 

The  late  Abraham  Hayward,  the  brilliant  re- 
viewer and  conversationalist,  was,  like  Disraeli, 
of  the  Hebrew  race,  and  brought  up  in  a  solici- 
tor's office.  He  had  the  most  bitter  personal 
hatred  of  Disraeli,  which  was  as  intensely  re- 
turned, and  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  of  which 
he  was  editor  while  it  was  the  organ  of  the  Peel- 
ite  party,  wrote  articles  against  him  of  the  most 
virulent  acerbity. 

Bulwer  married  at  twenty-five,  in  opposition  to 
his  mother's  wishes,  a  lady  whose  position  was 
unusually  friendless,  and  who  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  economy.  Without  means  to  meet  his 
ordinary  expenses,  he  wrote  novels  and  articles 
for  the  newspapers  and  the  reviews  so  incessantly 
that  his  wife  said  she  seldom  or  never  saw  him  for 
five  minutes  until  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  pair  became  estranged  irremedi- 
ably. 

There  is  considerable  literary  work  in  progress 
at  Washington  this  winter.  Mr.  Blaine  and 
Congressman  Cox  are  at  work  on  political  his- 
tories. Proctor  Knott  and  Librarian  Spofford 
are  writing  a  history  of  American  humor.  John 
A.  Kasson  is  preparing  a  diplomatic  history  of 
the  war  period.  Dr.  Loring,  the  commissioner 
of  agriculture,  is  writing  a  book  on  sugar  culture 
in  the  United  States.  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett  has  a  new  novel  and  a  new  play  in  pro- 
cess of  construction,  and  there  is  much  lesser  lit- 
erary work  being  done  among  the  newspaper  cor- 
respondents. 

Recent  letters  from  Athens  speak  of  the  popu- 
larity which  the  Uni'ed  States  Minister.  Mr.  Eu- 
gene Schuyler,  and  his  wife  enjoy  at  the  Greek 
capital.  Their  weekly  receptions  during  the  win- 
ter have  been  frequented  by  the  best  of  Greek  so- 
ciety. The  king  and  queen  were  present  at  one 
of  these.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schuyler  recently  gave  a 
dinner  in  honor  of  the  Grand  Duke  Paul  of  Rus- 
sia, who  has  been  the  guest  of  the  king  for  some 
time,  and  the  evening  ended  with  a  ball,  which 
was  attended  by  the  Russian  admiral  and  his 
staff,  who  have  been  stationed  at  Piraeus,  on  the 
flagship  Svetlana,  which  was  seen  at  New  York 
harbor  a  few  years  ago. 

Lotta's  agents  in  London  are  gathering  a  sen- 
sation around  her.  Stories  of  her  life  are  circu- 
lated, in  which  it  is  represented  that  she  has  accu- 
mulated a  million  dollars,  that  she  has  had  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  offers  of  marriage;  that 
the  wealth  of  her  rejected  suitors  amounts  m  the 
aggregate  to  nearly  two  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  that  she  has  vowed  never  to  marry  until 
her  acting  days  are  over.  Lotta  appeared  first  in 
New  York  in  the  summer  of  1867,  at  Wallack's, 
Thirteenth  Street,  in  consequence  of  the  burning 
of  the  Winter  Garden,  where  she  was  engaged. 
She  was  then  about  twenty  years  of  age,  was  un- 
der the  management  of  Mr.  Clifton  Tayleure,  and 
accompanied  Dy  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crab- 
tree,  who  are  unmistakable  Britishers. 

By  the  will  of  Mrs.  Stapleton-Bretherton,  which 
has  been  published,  the  Pope  is  not  a  legatee  for 
two  millions  of  dollars,  as  stated.  Prior  to  her 
decease  she  conveyed  that  sum  to  her  near  relative, 
Mr.  George  Errington,  M.  P.,  in  trust,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Pope's  benefit,  and  the  organ  of  the 
Vatican  states  that,  while  certain  journals  were 
ascribing  to  Mr.  Errington  secret  missions  from 
Englandto  the  court  of  Rome,  his  business  was 
simply  to  arrange  for  this  munificent  gift  to  the 
head  of  the  church.  By  the  will  Mr.  Errington 
acquires  a  large  landed  estate,  and  large  bequests 
are  made  to  another  Roman  Catholic  relative,  a 
brother  of  Lord  Gerard,  and  to  the  Rev.  Dean 
Kiernan,  parish  clergyman  of  the  district  in 
which  her  estates  lie. 

Says  an  English  paper:  Lillian  Russell  used  to 
exhibit  the  same  hot  temper  and  willfulness  that 
are  now  getting  her  into  not  water  with  her  man- 
agers. In  her  early  teens  she  took  the  notion 
that  she  would  like  to  study  the  violin.  Her 
father  bought  her  a  violin  and  hired  an  instructor. 
Things  went  on  swimmingly  until  Miss  Lillie  be- 
gan to  realize  the  difficulties  of  the  instrument. 
Then  she  wished  to  give  it  up,  but  her  father  told 
her  he  had  been  to  considerable  expense  in  the 
matter,  and  she  must  persevere.  One  morning 
she  laid  her  fiddle  on  the  floor,  took  a  running- 
jump,  and  landed  on  the  instrument  and  smashed 
it  into  flinders.  "  There,  girls,"  she  remarked  to 
her  astonished  sisters,  "  rve  done  my  last  fid- 
dling."   And  she  had. 

Charles  Crist,  nephew  of  Charles  Delmonico, 
who  now  conducts  the  Delmonico  restaurants, 
has  just  passed  through  the  legal  formalities  at- 
tending the  change  of  his  name  to  Charles  Crist 
Delmonico.  The  plan,  which  was  suggested  soon 
after  Mr.  Delmnnico's  death,  of  putting  the  busi- 
ness in  the  hands  of  a  stock  company,  has  been 
rejected,  and  the  restaurants  will  remain  under 
a  single  controlling  hand.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  combined  profits  of  the  various  houses  will 
not  be  far  below  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  per 
year.  Charles  Delmonico  during  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life  lost  nearly  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  in  Wall  Street  speculations, 
but  did  not  leave  the  estate  or  the  business  em- 
barrassed. One  of  his  largest  single  operations 
in  the  street  was  the  purchase  of  Oregon  and 
Transcontinental  stock  to  the  amount  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  dollars.  This 
did  not  turn  out  well. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

C.  J.  H.VWXEY  &  CO.,  Sutter  St., 

Who  are  also  introducing  as  a  specialty 

HAWLEY'S  NEW  BLEND  TEA. 

If  you  want  a  Tea  that  is  pure,  wholesome,  and  deli- 
cious, ask  for  it  at  the  nearest  drug  store  in  the  city.  Sold 
at  $1,  75  cents,  and  50  cents  per  pound,  in  i-pound  and 
J^-pound  packages. 

ANALYSIS. 
C.  J.  HAWLEY  &  CO.— Gentlemen:    I   have   care- 
fully examined   the   New  Blend   Tea,  and  found  it  to  be 
pure,  unadulterated,  and  uncolored. 

Yours  respectfully,  THOS.  PRICE,  M.  D. 

Ask  your  Drngglst  for 

HAWUEY'S    SEW    BLEND    TEA. 


Sarsaparilla 

Is  a  highly  concentrated  extract  of 
Sarsaparilla  and  other  blood-purifying: 
roots,  combined  with  Iodide  of  Potas- 
sium and  Iron,  and  is  the  safest,  most  reli- 
able, and  most  economical  blood-put-  i  tier  that 
can  be  used.  It  invariably  expels  all  blojJ 
poisons  from  tbe  system,  enriches  and  renews 
the  blood,  and  restores  its  vitalizing  power. 
It  ia  the  best  known  remedy  for  Scrofula 
and  all  Scrofulous  Complaints,  Erysip- 
elas, Eczema,  Ringworm,  Blotches, 
Sores,  Boils,  Tumors,  and  Eruptions 
of  the  Skin,  as  also  for  all  disorders  caused 
by  a  tbin  and  impoverished,  or  corrupted, 
condition  of  tha  blood,  such  j»s  Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia,  Rheumatic  Gout,  General 
Debility,  and    Scrofulous    Catarrh. 

Inflammatory  Rheumatism  Cured. 

"Atek's  Sarsaparilla  has  cured  me  of 
the  Inflammatory  Rheumatism,  with 
which  1  have  suffered  for  many  years. 

V.  II.  Moore." 
Duruam,  la.,  March  2,  1682. 
prepared  nv 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Msss. 

S"ld  by  all  Druggists;  SI,  six  hottles  for  r,-5. 


Apollmans 

JL 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal, 

•'Most  safe,  di  licions,  and  wholesome? 
New  York  World. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  10  MILLIONS. 

Of  alt  Craters,  Druggists,  &  Mm.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE  BV 

A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

522  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


jBTJSINESS 

COLLEGE. 
1  Ho.  24  Post  Street, 

BAN  FHANCTBOO,  OAIh 

Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

n8  and  iso  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS, 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.     Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


A  PRIZE 


Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  re- 
ceive free  a  costly  box  of  goods 
which  will  help  all,  of  either  sex, 


to  more  money  right  away  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
Fortunes  await  the  workers  absolutely  sure.  At  once  ad- 
dress TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


GRAN U LA 

An  incomparable  Food  for  Invalids  and  <  lllltlreil; 
oldest  and  best  health  food  known ;  delicious  as  a  diet ; 
grocers  and  druggists  sell  it.     Manufactured  by 

OUR  HOME  <«flt ANILA  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Wholesale  Agents:  HICKOX  &  CO.,  San  Francisco, 
Cab;  WATSON,  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Or.;  H. 
JXVNK,  L01  Angeles,  C*!- 


NOW  READY  GIGARETTE 

"CLOTH  OF  COLI>,» 

(Straight  Mesh.) 
SWEET,    DELICATE,    AND    MILD!! 

This  Cigarette  is  made  from  the  hnest  and  most  costly 
leaf  from  that  region  oi  Virginia  particularly  adapted  for 
growing  tobacco  for  Cigarettes.  Our  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  enables  us  to  secure  the  most  .'-uital  le  kinds 
of  tobacco  and  thus  present  this  superior  article,  with  the 
full  assurance  THAT  ITS  EQUAL  HAS  NEVER  BE- 
FORE BEEN  OKFERED.  A  hjbher  grade  Cigarette 
can  not  be  produced.  We  call  particular  attention  to  the 
superior  quality  of  our  old  brands  of  Cigarettes.  They 
can  not  be  surpassed. 

Twelve  First  Prize  Medals. 
Peerless  Tobacco  Works. 

WM.  S.  KIM  ISA  LL  A  CO. 


4-11   413  &   415     SANSOME    ST.  5.  F 

Importers  off  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


ANTI-FAT. 

The  Greatest  Discovery   of  the  Age  by  an 

English  lady,  who  has,  by  close  study  and  practice,  found 
a  remedy  whereby  people  of  either  sex  can  be  reduced  in 
flesh  at  the  rate  of  five  to  seven  pounds  a  month  without 
injury  to  health  or  looks,  the  skin  on  body  and  face  retain- 
ing its  smooth  appearance.  This  treatment  strengthens 
the  nerves  and  muscles,  destroying  only  the  fat,  which  is 
simply  a  wateryHuid  in  the  tissues,  producing  gout,  rheu- 
matism, incipient  paralysis,  apoplexy,  and  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  heart.  Address  ANTI-FAT,  office  box  1925, 
city. 


In  the  Superior  Conrt,  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 

In  the  matter  of  E.  Detrick  and  J.  H.  Nicholson  as 
copartners,  composing  the  firm  of  E.  Detrick  &  Co.,  and 
E.  Detrick  individually,  insolvent  debtors. 

J.  H.  Nicholson,  having  filed  in  this  Court  his  petition, 
schedule,  and  inventory  in  insolvency,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  he  is  an  insolvent  debtor,  the  said  J.  H.  Nichol- 
son is  hereby  declared  to  be  insolvent.  The  Sheriff  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  is  hereby  directed  to 
take  possession  of  all  the  estate,  real  and  personal,  of  the 
said  J.  H.  Nicholson,  debtor,  except  such  as  may  be  by 
law  exempt  from  execution,  and  alt  of  his  deeds,  vouch- 
ers, books  of  account,  and  papers,  and  to  keep  the  same 
safely  until  the  appointment  of  an  assignee  of  his  estate. 
All  persons  are  forbidden  to  pay  any  debts  to  the  said  in- 
solvent, or  to  deliver  any  property  belonging  to  him,  or  to 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  or  association  for  his  use. 
The  said  debtor  is  hereby  forbidden  to  transfer  or  deliver 
any  property,  until  the  further  order  of  this  Court,  except 
as  herein  ordered. 

It  is  further  ordered,  that  all  the  creditors  of  said 
debtor  be  and  appear  before  the  Honorable  F.  M.  Clough, 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  in  open  Court,  at  the  Court-room  of  said 
Court,  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  on  the 
28th  day  of  April,  1884,  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  of  that  day, 
to  prove  their  debts,  and  choose  one  or  more  assignees  of 
the  estate  of  said  debtor. 

It  is  further  ordered,  that  the  order  be  published  in  the 
Argonaut,  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation,  published 
in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  as  often  as  the 
said  paper  is  published  before  the  said  day  set  for  the 
meeting  of  creditors. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  in  the  meantime  all  pro- 
ceedings against  the  said  insolvent  be  stayed. 

Dated  March  26,  1884. 

T.  H.  REARDEN,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court. 

Attest:  William  T.  Sesnon,  Clerk. 

By  Edward  Myers,  Deputy  Clerk. 


CAIJFORNIA   IIIM.M;  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.     Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  14th  day  of  March,  1884,  an  assess- 
ment (No,  11)  of  Twenty  (20c)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  U.  S.  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  th»  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Monday,  the  twenty-first  (21st)  day  of  April, 
1884,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold 
on  Saturday,  the  seventeenth  day  of  May,  1884,  to  pay 
the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  costs  of  adver- 
tising and  expenses  of  sale. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CONSOLIDATED   VIRGINIA  MINING   CO. 

Location  and  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District, 
Storey  County,   Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  held  on  the  12th  day  of  March,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  20)  of  Twenty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  26,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Wednesday,  the  sixteenth  (i6th)  day  of  April, 
1884,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold 
on  Saturday,  the  tenth  ( 10th)  day  of  May,  1884,  to  pay  the 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising 
and  expenses  of  sate.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
A.  W.  HAVENS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  26,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ^___ 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.      Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

IIS  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr]King's 

Church.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 
J.  R.  COWRN.             D.  H.  SCHUVLHR.           J.     W.  POR    BR, 
Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

MARBLE  MAKTELS,  made  of  (IX¥X,  COL- 
ORED, ITALIAN,  aud  STATUARY  MAR- 
BLES.   Monuments  and  Headstones. 

w.  h.  Mccormick, 

837  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  aod  Fifth,  Si  Ft 
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PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE. 

The  Argonaut  is  published  every  Saturday,  at  No. 
2ij  Dupont  Street,  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company. 

Subscription,  $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2.25; 
three  months,  $1. 50;  payable  in  cutvarice — post- 
age prepaid.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  $4.50  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample 
copies,  free.    Single  copies,  10  cents. 

News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied 
by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  Post  St., 
above  Dupont,  to  whom  all  orders  from  the  trade 
should  be  addressed. 

Persons  mailing  single  copies  of  the  Argonaut 
must  affix  a  two-cent  stamp. 

Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed  should 
£ive  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses. 

The  American  News  Company,  New  York,  are- 
Agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut 
may  be  ordered  from  any  Nezus  Dealer  in  the 
United  States  or  Europe. 

Address  all  communications  to  "The  Argo-naut, 
No.  2ij  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco" 

A.  P.  STANTON,  Business  Manager. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


Time  Schedule,  Friday,  February  15,   1S34. 


TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


•9.30   A.M. 

4.00   P.M. 

S.OO   A.M. 

3.OO   P.M. 

4.30    P.M. 

S.OO  A.M. 
•4.3O    P.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

3.OO   P.M. 

4.OO   P.M. 

4.30   P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 

♦4.00  P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 

4.30    P.M. 

4.00  P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
*5.00  P.M. 
V30   A.M. 

4.OO    P.M. 

8.O0   A.M. 

4.00  P.M. 

4.30   P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
IO.OO   A.M. 

3.OO  P.M. 
*5.00    P.M. 

3.OO   P.M. 

5.30   P.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

8.00    A.M. 

7.30   A.M. 

8.00  A.M. 

3.OO   P.M. 

4.30    P.M. 

•4.00  P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
J IO.OO   A.M. 

3.OO    P.M. 

S.OO   A.M. 

g.O°   A.M. 

3.OO  P.M. 
•4.30    P.M. 

3.30  P.M. 
S.OO  A.M. 
4.30    P.M. 


DESTINATION. 


.Antiochand  Martinez 

.Benicia 


.Calistoga  and  Napa... 
.Colfax 


1  Deming,  El  Paso  I  Express. . . 

I  and  East J  Emigrant  . 

1  Gait  and  I  via  Livermore 

1  Stockton  j  via  Martinez 

.  lone 

.  Knight's  Landing 

.  Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton. . . . 


{Merced,  Madera,    1    
Fresno,  and  Tulare  J    

.Marysville  and  Chico 

(  Mojave,  Needles,  I  Express... 

I  and  East J  Emigrant . 

.  Niles  and  Haywards 


1  Ogden  and  1  Express 

|  East {  Emigrant 

I  Red  Bluff  1  via  Marysville. 
\  and  Tehama  f  via  Woodland.. 

. .  Redding 

..Sacramento,  via  Livermore.. . 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

. .  Sacramento  River  Steamers.. . 
. .  San  Jose" 


-Vallejo. 


.Virginia  City. 
.Woodland .... 


WIXTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Conimencing;  Sunday,  November  11,  1883, 

And  until  further  notice,  passenger  trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend 
Street,  betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows: 


LEAVE 
S.  F. 

DESTINATION. 

ARRIVE 
S.  F. 

t6.50  A.M. 
8.30    A.M. 
10.40    A.M. 

*3-3°  P-M- 

..San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and.. 

6.35    A.M. 

*8.IO    A.M. 

9.03    A.M. 

*I0.02    A.M. 

4.25    P.M. 
*5.IO    P.M. 
6.30    P.M. 

3.36    P.M. 
t4.59    P.M. 
5.55    P.M. 

8.30    A.M. 
IO.40    A.M. 
•3.30   P.M. 

4.25    P-M. 

. .  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and. . 
Principal  Way  Stations 

9.03    A.M. 

*I0.02    A.M. 

3.36    P.M. 

S-55  p.m. 

IO.4O   A.M. 
•3.30    P.M. 

..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. . 
....  Salinas,  and  Monterey. . . 

*I0.02    A.M. 

5-55   P-M. 

10.40  a.m.  I  ..  .Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos. 


IO.4O    A.M. 
*3-30    P-M. 


..  Watson ville,  Soquel,  Aptos. . 
(Camp  Capitola)  S:  Santa  Cruz, 
broad  gauge,  no  change  of  cars 


10.40  a.m.  I  ..Soledad  and  Way  Stations..  |       5.55  p.m. 


•12.40  P.M. 

9.10  A.M. 

6.40  P.M. 

8.40  P.M. 
IO.IO  A.M. 
*IO.IO   A.M. 

6.40   P.M. 

5.40   P.M. 

8.40    P.M. 

9.IO   A.M. 

7-IO   A~M. 

5.40  P.M. 
*I2-40   P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 
IO.IO    A.M. 

9.IO   P.M. 

5.4O  P.M. 
'8.40  A.M. 
*I2-40    P.M. 

9.IO   A.M. 

5.40   P.M. 

9.IO   A.M. 

7.10   A.M. 

5.40   P.M. 

3.40   P.M. 

9.40  A.M. 
•8.40   A.M. 

8.40  P.M. 
IO.IO   A.M. 

5.40    P.M. 

6.40   P.M. 

5.40    P.M. 

5.40    P.M. 

6.4O    P.M. 

8.40  P.M. 
IO.IO  A.M. 
*6.00  A.M. 
•3.40  P.M. 
t3.40    P.M. 

9.4O   A.M. 

6.40  P.M. 
•12.40   P.M. 

8.40  P.M. 
IO.IO   A.M. 

9.IO   A.M. 

S.40   P.M. 

6.40  P.M. 
IO.IO    A.M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  4.30  p.  H.  can  meet  Pa- 
cific Express  from  Ogden  at  Benicia;  and  that  leaving  at 
8.00  A.  m.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  the  Needles  and 
El  Paso  at  Oakland  Pier. 

*  Sundays  excepted.  X  Sundays  only. 


liOCAJL  FERRY  TBAIKS  (Tia  Oakland  Pier). 

FROM  SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

To   EAST  OAKLAND  — *6.oo,  *6.3o,   7.00,    7.30,  8.00, 

8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  io.oo,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,    12.00,    12.30, 

1.00,  1.30,  2.00,   z.30,   3.00,  3.30,   4.00,    4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.OO,    6.30,    7.OO,    8.OO,    9.OO,    IO.OO,     II.OO,   *I2.00, 

To     FRUIT    VALE— *6.oo,    '6.30,     *7.oo,    "7.30,    *3.oo, 

•8.30,  *3I30,  '4.00,  *4-30,  *5.oo,  '5.30,  *6.oo,  *6-30,  9.00. 

To    FRUIT   VALE    (via  Alameda)  — '9.30  a.   m.,   6.30, 

t II.OO,  *I2.00   P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
0.00,  9.30,  10.00,  $10.30,  11.00,  jii. 30,  12.00,  J12. 30,  1. 00, 
$1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 

7.00,  8.00,   q.OO,   IO.OO,   II.OO,  *I2.0O. 

To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,    7.00,   *7.3o,  8.00,  *8.3o, 

g.oo,  $9.30,   10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  Jn. 30,  12.00,  1.00,  2,00, 

3.00,  4.00,  4.30,    5.00,  5-30,    6.00,  6.30,    7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

10.00,  11.00,  '12.00. 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  •7.30,  iS.oo, 

*8.30, 9.00,  10.00,    11.00,    Ji.oo,    2.00,    3.00,    4.00,  *4-30, 

5.00,  *5-3o,  6.00,  *6.30,  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From*  FRUIT   VALE— *6.z3,   '6.53,    *7.23,  *7-53>  *8-23> 

•8.53,    *9.23,  *io.2i,   '4.23,   *4.53,    *5.z3,   *5-53,   *6.23, 

*6-53>  7-25i  9-5°- 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5. 15,  *5.45,   $6.45, 

t9-*5.  *3-I5- 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— '5.30,  *6.oo,   6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

8.00,  8.30,   9.00,  9.30,    10.00,    10.30,    11.00,  11.30,  12.00, 

12.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4-30,  5.00, 

5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 
From   BROADWAY,   Oakland— *5-37.   *6-<>7.    6-37.   7-Q7. 

7.37.  8.07,   8.37,   9.07,   9.37,    10.07,    10.37,   11.07,    "-37. 

12.07,  I2-37.  i-°7<  1-37.  =-°7»  2-37.  3-°7>  3-37.  4°7>  4-37. 

3--7>  5-37t  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,   10.06,   11.06. 
From   /LAMBDA — *5-22,  '5.52,   *6.22,  6.52,  '7.22,  7.52, 

*8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  JlO.22,  IO.52,  tll.22,  II.52,  Jl2.22, 
12.52,  Jl. 22,  I.52,  2.52,3,22,  3.52,  4-22,  4.52,  5-22,  5.52, 
6.22,    6.52;    7.52,    8.52,    9.52,    IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— *5.i5,  *5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7.i5,  7.45. 

*8.i5,   8.45,    $9.15,    9.45,     tio.15,    10.45,    t"-i5i    "-45> 

12.45,  i-45>  2-45»  3-45.  4-r5>  4-45.  S^S.  5-45.  °-i5.   6-45. 

7.45,  8.45,  q.45,  10,45. 
From    WEST    BERKELEY— *5-45>    *6-i5-    6-45.    *7-i5. 

7-45.  8.45.    t9-*5>    9-45.    *°-4S.    t12-45.    M5»    2-45>  3-45. 

4-45.  *5-'5.  5-45.  '6.15,  6.45^*7.15. „_^_ 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN    FRANCISCO— *7-i5.  9-'5.  «-i5.  *-iSi  3-i5i 

From  OAKLAND — '6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  2.15,  4.15. 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


J  Sundays  only. 


"  Standard  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  Jew- 
elers, 101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Geo.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  S:  Tkt.  Agt. 


liiOffPHisiE  HABIT 


SDR.  H.  H.  SAKE,  of  the  DnQntncer 

aHnine,  now  offers  a.  Remorly  -whereby 

6DJ-  on«  can  cure  hlnuelrqnlclrty  and  painlessly.  For  tflstlmo- 

QiaJacoa  endorsetDeotafroni  emlnBtit  medical  men ,ic.,*dd real 

B.  H,  iASB,  A.  JL,  O.D.,  160  f  alien  St.,  Sew  York  CItj. 


*  Sundays  excepted.       t  Sundays  only  (sportsmen's  train). 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  A.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  Paraiso  and 
Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION    TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday — good  to  return  on  Monday 
— to  Santa  Clara  or   San  Jose",  $2.50;  to  Gilroy,  $4.00;  to 
Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00,  and  to  principal  points  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  San  Jose. 

Ticket  Offices— Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel.    , 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  Sz.  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Division  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


AOBTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


TIME   TABLE, 

Coiimieiieiiig  Monday,  January   21st,  1884, 

and  until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  fol- 
lows: 
For  SAN  RAFAEL   (via   San   Quentin  Ferry)— 1 10.15, 

*n.i5  A.  M.,  '4.50,  fs.oo  P.  m. 

(Via  Saucelito   Ferry) — 17.00,  *g.20  A.  M.,   ti2.3o,  *3-20, 

*5-3°.  *5'3°  P-  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin   Ferry)— •8.oo, 

I8.50  A.  M.,  '12.30,  13.35  p.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — t6-40,  *6.so,  *g.i5   A.  U.,  ti2.oo 

si.,  '2.50,  ts.io  p.  m.  *  Week  Days.  T  Sundays. 


For   SAUCELITO   (Week     Days)  — 9.20   A.   m.,    1.15, 
3.20,  5.30  p.  M. 

(Sundays) — 7.00,  10.00  a.  m.,  12.30,  2.00,  5.30  p.  m. 
From  SAUCELITO   (Week   Days)  — 7.45,  10.00   a.m., 

22.00  M.,  3.50  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 7.45,  11.00  A.  M.,   1.05,3.15,6.10  P.M. 
Extra  trip — From  Saucelito,  on  Saturday  at  6.15  p.  M. 


11.15  A.  M.  Daily,  Sudays  excepted-(via  San  Quen- 
tin Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan  Mills  and 
"Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan  Mills  ar- 
rives in  S.  F.  at  1.45  p.  m.) 


STAGE     CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days  for  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino  City,  Caspar,   Noyo,  Kibesil- 
lah,  Westport,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO    MONDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing  Monday :    Fairfax,   $1 ;    Camp 
Reyes,  $2.50;  Tomales,  $3.50;  Duncan  Mil 


Taylor,  $2 ; 
Mills,  $4. 


Point 


SUNDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
7.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry,  Excursion  Train  every 

Sunday  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning,  arrives  in   San   Francisco   (via  Saucelito  Ferry) 

6.50  P.  M. 
Fares   for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1;    Camp  Taylor,  $1.75; 
Point  Reyes,  $2. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.     Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 

GENERAL   OFFICES,  4°3   CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


OThe  Buyers'  Guide  is  is- 
sued March,  and  Sept.,  each 
year:  216  pages,  8£xlH 
inches,  with  over  3,300 
illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gives  whole- 
sale prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods 
for  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluable  books  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  map 
kets  of  the  world.  We  will  mail  a  copy 
Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage — 7  cents.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
Respectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO- 

£3?  &  829  Wabaah  A-renue,  Chicago.  HI. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

Dealer  in  House,  Steam,  Foundry,  and 

CUMBERLAND    COAL, 

ENGLISH  COKE  AND  PIG  IKON, 

120  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  OMENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 
FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Leave  Wharf  corner    First   and    Brannan  Streets,  at    11B 
o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA    AND    HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with   steamers    for  Shanghai. 

From  San  Frondsco  for 
Steamer  1884.  HONGKONG. 

OCEANIC Saturday,  March  8th. 

ARABIC Saturday,  April  26th. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  May   27th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74.  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 

lily  of  Toklo Saturday.  April  12 

At  12  o'clock  M.    Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 
San  Jose April  15 

At  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  for 
MAZATLAN,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPERICO,  SAN 
JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA,  ACAJUTLA,  LA  LIBER- 
TAD,  and  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

Tickets  to  and  from  Europe  by  any  line  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  rates  ,  also  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports. 

For  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY, 
Zealandia April  11 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 
Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows: 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  A.  M,,  on  March  3d,  nth,  19th,  and  27th,  and  every 
eighth  day  thereafter.  The  first  steamer  of  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  ifc  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  day — a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A.  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,   General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


.  SHEFFIELD.        N.  W.  SPAULDING.        J.    PATTERSON. 


17  and  19  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN    FRANCISCO. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB    6AKDEN8,    MILLS,     MIMES,    AXD     FIKE 

Ol'PARTMEA'TS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  ny  the 

GFTTA  PERfRA  AND  RUBBER 

JiSSI  F.UTl  RIJ.G  coiMPAirr. 

Varbollzed  P.nbiier  Hose,  Standard,  (MalteHe 
Cross,}  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  * '  *  "  Rnbber  nose, 
Rubber  Hose,  (Competition,)  Suction  Uose, 
*leatn  Biose,  Rreivpra'  Hose,  Steam  Fire-Engine 
Hose.  Carbolized  "Maltese  Cross"  Brand. 

VALVES.   6ASKETS,    ETC.,  HADE  TO  ORDER. 

FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER. 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PALACE  HOTEL 

A.  D.  SHARON,  Lessee. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block. 
In  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and 
Earthquake-proof.  It  has  Five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The 
ventilation  is  perlect.  A  bath  and  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  All  rooms  are' easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  cen- 
tral court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light, 
its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies, 
its  carriage-way,  and  Its  tropical  plants, Is 
a  feature  liltherto  nnknown  in  American 
hotels,  (iuests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant Is  the  Finest  In  the  city. 


THE     NEVADA     BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up  Capital $3,000,000  in  Gold. 

DIRECTORS. 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President  ; 
James  G.  Fair,        James  L.  Flood,         John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lim'd. 


THE   BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS^-New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California;  Boston,  Tremont  National 
Bank;  Chicago,  In  ion  National  Bank;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  Sew  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand ;  London,  > . 
91.  Kothschild  *v  Sons;  China,  Japan  India, 
and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort -on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghai,  Yokohama. 


The  AJSfGLO-CALIFORNIAN  BANK 

LIMITED, 
N.  E.  corner  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets. 

London  Office,  3  Angel  Court.     New  York  Agents,  J.  W. 
Seligman  &  Co.,  21  Broad  Street. 

Authorized  Capital  Stock $6,000,000 

Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections 
buy   and  sell   Exchange  and   Bullion,   loan    Money, 
issue  Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 
FRED  F.  LOW,         1  ,T 
IGN.  STEINHART,JManaSers- 
P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Cashier. 


CHARLES  CROCKER.      WM.  H.  CROCKER.      R.  C.  WOOLWORTH. 

CROCKER,  WOOEWORTH  &  CO. 

BANB.EKS, 

332  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  carry  on  a  gen- 
eral Banking  business. 
Correspondents  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Eastern  States 
and  in  Europe. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  corner  California  and 
Montgomery   Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Fran- 


COMMERCIAL     IXSl'RAXC'E    CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

FIKE    A5D    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Saf« 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


C.  J.   HUTCHINSON.  H.   R.   MANN. 

HUTCHINSON     &    MANN, 

INSURANCE  AGENCY. 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


HOME  MUTUAE  INSURANCE  CO. 

No.  216  Sansome  Street, 
East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  up  In  Gold) $300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  1,1884 759,475  13 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  SANSOME  STREET, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


JOHN   GASH.  JOHN   J.    NEWS0M. 

NEWSOM  &  GASH, 

ARCHITECTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Buildings. 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  C  - 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Fra: 
format    Take  elevator( 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


"Every  one  in  town  is  fagged  out,  and  it  is 
perfect  nonsense  to  go  to  the  theatre  so  soon  after 
having  spent  all  our  spare  moments  there  during 
the  last  three  weeks,"  said  Jack,  on  Monday 
night;  "but  as  a  mere  matter  of  relief  from  men- 
tal strain,  I  regard  it  in  the  light  of  a  physical 
duty  to  myself;  so  I  will  go." 

I  implored  him  to  sequestrate  himself  from  the 
three  rows  of  bald-heads  who  had  been  assigned 
iheir  seats  together.  A  man  is  known  by  the 
company  he  keeps;  and  though  he  have  a  luxury 
of  locks  like  unto  Absalom's,  if  he  sit  by  a  bald- 
head  in  an  orchestra  on  a  ballet  night,  there 
seems  to  be  a  connecting  link  of  wickedness  be- 
tween them. 

"Don't  sit  up  for  me,  dear,"  went  on  Jack, 
quite  affectionately.  "I  probably  shan't  sit  it 
out,  but  I  know  you  are  worn  out  after  the  opera, 
and  you  might  as  well  begin  your  beauty  sleep  " — 
"  Oh,  I  am  going  with  you,"  I  hastened  to  as- 
sure him.  "  I  saw  that  you  had  two  tickets,  and 
I  really  feel  that  I  owe  it  to  myself,  after  the  long 
strain  of  listening.  It  will  be  such  a  relief  to  be 
•obliged  to  do  nothing  but  look." 

Jack  did  not  receive  the  news  as  cordially  as 
could  be  wished,  but  we  set  out.  Either  on  the 
way,  in  the  vestibule,  or  already  seated  in  the  the- 
atre were  all  the  season-ticket  people  left  over 
from  the  opera.  They  had  shed  their  feathers  to 
some  extent,  but  they  still  wore  the  expression  of 
persistent  pleasure-seekers.  A  light  simultaneous 
murmur  ran  all  over  the  house  which  had  some- 
thing of  the  effect  of  a  chanted  chorus.  But,  be- 
ing sifted  down,  it  was  discovered  that  it  had  this 
effect  because  the  people  were  all  saying  the  same 
thing.  They  were  telling  each  other  that  they 
had  come  to  luxuriate  in  looking,  because  they 
were  all  so  horribly  tired  of  the  strain  of  listening. 
"About  this  pantomime,  Betsy,"  said  Jack,  as 
we  settled  ourselves  in  our  seats;  "do you  know, 
I  never  could  work  myself  up  to  much  interest  in 
it?  As  a  component  part  of  a  Greek  sacrifice,  it 
was,  no  doubt,  a  very  fine  thing;  but  we  have 
outgrown  Greek  sacrifices,  and,  under  existing 
conditions,  it  seems  to  me  it  simply  hinders  the 
ballet.  And  when  I  come  to  see  ballet,  I  want  all 
the  ballet  I  can  get." 

"The  art  of  pantomime,"  I  say,  "is  a  beautiful 
one,  and  it  is  because  it  is  a  lost,  or  rather  a  bur- 
ied art,  that  the  expression  of  any  emotion  in  the 
race  of  to-day  is  inimitably  clumsy.  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  in  '  Excelsior '  the  Kiralfys 
have  eliminated  the  time-worn  quartet,  Pantaloon, 
Columbine,  Harlequin,  and  Clown,  and  that  we 
shall  really  have  pantomime  in  its  purity." 

"Have  with  you,  Betsy,"  cries  Jack,  who  at 
moments  becomes  early  English,  "and  now  let 
me  try  an  experiment.  You  know  nothing  of  the 
plot  of  this  thing;  nomoredo  I.  Letusnotlook 
at  our  programmes,  but  guess  at  the  pantomime 
as  the  play  goes,  and  see  how  near  to  the  right  we 
can  come." 

And  therewith  the  bell  jingled,  and  the  curtain 
arose.  A  young  woman  in  a  remarkably  vigorous 
state  of  health  was  outlined  against  the  ruins  of 
a  city  which  seemed  to  have  just  come  out  of  a 
bad  earthquake.  She  was  attired  in  a  white  silk 
robe,  liberally  embroidered  with  the  portrait  of 
an  exceedingly  ill-favored  gentleman;  and  a  tall, 
Mephistophelian  fellow,  who  looked  as  Galassi 
might  look  in  the  part,  was  triumphantly  waving 
something  over  her.  In  the  course  of  the  panto- 
mime the  young  woman  seemed  to  get  the  better 
of  the  young  man,  and  he  slunk  away,  looking, 
as  he  went,  apparently  for  a  pin  on  the  floor. 
"  What  do  you  think  it  all  means,  Betsy?" 
"Well,  Jack,"  I  answered,  "I  don't  wish  to 
deceive  you,  but,  from  several  consultations  with 
the  posters  on  the  walls,  the  Brooklyn  bridge 
and  other  modern  features  have  led  me  to  believe 
that  '  Excelsior  "  is  a  tale  of  to-day.  This  scene, 
therefore,  I  take  it,  is  Chicago  after  the  fire.  The 
young  woman  in  white  has  been  to  a  fancy-dress 
ball,  and,  in  the  excitement  of  escape,  she  has 
lost  her  solitaires.  Like  a  true  daughter  of  Chi- 
cago, she  has  come  back  to  look  for  them,  and 
discovers  an  exhausted  fireman  asleep  on  the  spot 
where  she  suspects  them  to  have  dropped.  This 
is  probably  the  Kiralfy  idea  of  the  Chicago  fire- 
man, who  is,  you  know,  reputed  to  be  a  singular- 
ly beautiful  and  wonderful  creature,  and  as  far 
above  the  ordinary  fireman  as  one  of  our  polished 
engines  is  above  a  Babcock  fire-extinguisher." 

j^nd  with  this  the  curtain  rose  again,  but  upon 

:  ^ane  of  dazzling  light  and  beauty.    There  were 

:s  upon  ranks  of  pretty  young  coryphees,  all 


shapely,  all  graceful,  and  all  radiant  with  fan- 
tastic, glittering  costumes.  There  were  dozens 
of  little  children  variously  arrayed,  and  the  male 
ballet-dancers  came  to  life  again  in  a  ballet  of 
wonderful  arrangement.  Every  possibility  of 
varied  and  studied  motion  seemed  to  have  been 
exercised.  There  were  evolutions  and  convolu- 
tions, posturings,  whirlings,  twirlings,  wavings, 
twinkling  feet,  and  waving  hands,  and  wreathing 
arms,  any  one  of  them  almost  impossible  to 
identify,  but  all  of  them  together  transforming 
the  stage  into  a  wonderful  study  of  light,  color, 
and  motion.     It  was  indescribably  beautiful. 

"What  does  it  all  mean?"  queried  Jack. 

"This,"  I  said,  "is  the  Mohammedan  heaven, 
a  place  abounding  in  houris  and  " 

"My  dear,"  said  Jack,  "  I  don't  like  to  dispute 
you,  but  from  a  bird's-eye  view  there  is  nothing 
really  Mohammedan  about  this,  and  I  fear  you  are 
wrong.  Quite  aside  from  the  abundant  presence 
of  the  male  dancer,  I  note  an  absence  of— not  to 
put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it — an  absence  of  the 
Turkish  trousers.  The  continual  presence  of  the 
Chicago  girl  would  also  suggest  a  break  in  the 
unities,  and  I  begin  to  think  we  had  better  con- 
sult the  bill."  Which  we  did,  and  discovered  the 
pantomime  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  long  series 
of  illustrative  triumphs  of  Light  over  Darkness, 
of  Civilization  over  Barbarism. 

The  idea  is  a  happy  one,  and,  so  far  as  cos- 
tuming and  ballet  are  concerned,  it  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  spectacles  ever  put  upon  the  stage. 
The  scenery  is  rickety,  shaky,  dauby,  smeary; 
the  poor  Brooklyn  Bridge  wobbles  like  a  skip- 
ping-rope in  the  wind;  and  the  Suez  Canal  has  a 
cold,  flat  look,  and  might  be  the  first  trial  of  a 
house-painter's  apprentice.  The  incandescent 
lights  in  the  last  grand  illumination  might  be  ar- 
ranged much  more  effectively. 

And  yet,  withal,  it  is  a  very  surfeit  of  light,  and 
spectacle,  and  splendor,  and  a  very  wonder  of 
most  admirable  drilling.  And,  as  everybody  said 
to  everybody  else  some  ten  or  a  dozen  times,  it 
is  the  very  best  form  of  relief  that  could  have 
come  after  ihe  long  strain  of  listening. 

"Which  do  you  choose?"  asked  Jack,  as  we 
walked  home;  and  I  knew  without  further  ques- 
tion that  he  meant  the  ballet-girls. 

"The  pretty  little  black-eyed  one,  of  course,"  I 
said,  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  "I  like 
her  most  apparent  youth,  and  her  white  teeth, 
and  her  unworn  smile,  and  the  flash  of  real  red  in 
her  cheeks,  and  the  wonderful  muscles  developed 
by  her  training." 

"  Stay  you  there,  Betsy,  and  give  me  a  chance 
to  say  a  word  about  my  Nubian,  in  her  swinging, 
swaying,  languorous,  oriental  dance,  so  amply 
shown  by  the  revealing  character  of  her  one  gauze 
skirt.  I  always  apprehended  a  disillusionment 
in  Nautch  girls  and  Egyptian  dancers;  but  if  this 
lithe,  copper-colored  young  woman  is  a  specimen, 
I  shouldn't  at  all  mind  spending  my  summer  va- 
cation in  Nubia." 

"  May  I  beg  to  point  out  to  you,  Mr.  Jack,"  I 
observed,  quite  severely,  "  that  Mademoiselle 
Albertine  Flindt  apparently  holds  the  rank  of 
Premiere  danseuse  assoluta,  and  that  she  is  enti- 
tled to  some  recognition  on  your  part?  " 

"  Oh,  very  well !  I'll  come  and  look  her  up  next 
time,"  spoke  my  spouse,  quite  cheerily;  "  this  is 
really  too  much  of  a  spectacle  to  take  in  all  at 
once;  and  people  will  come  again  and  yet  again. 
My  dear,  we  must  e'en  do  as  the  rest ;  and  I  think 
it  will  take  some  time  to  relieve  us,  after  the  long 
strain  of  listening." 

"LeMaitrede  Forge"  seems  to  be  of  unusu- 
ally heavy  material,  after  all  this  light  and 
sparkle,  though  it  is  really  not  a  sombre  story. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  better  story  than  play,  though 
the  characters  are  quite  sharply  outlined,  and  the 
incidents  rather  well  arranged;  but  in  the  longer 
scenes,  especially  the  tete-a-tetes,  every  one  talks 
too  much,  and  the  language  itself  is  burdened 
with  a  spurious  elegance.  Madame  Derblay,  for 
example,  never  alludes  to  herself  as  a  woman  who 
is  about  to  marry,  or  who  has  married.  She  will 
not  do  anything  less  elegant  than  wed. 

The  opening  scene  is  curiously  confusing. 
Madame  la  Marquise  de  Montbrisson  is  discovered 
in  her  garden,  in  a  perhaps  not  beautiful,  but  cer- 
tainly very  comfortable,  at-home  dress.  She  is 
visited  by  the  family  solicitor  in  morning  visiting 
dress.  Her  daughter,  the  heroine,  rushes  dis- 
tractedly in,  in  full  evening  dress — in  fact,  I  may 
say,  full  Australian  evening-dress.  Other  people, 
including  the  forge-master,  stroll  in,  in  full  even- 
ing-dress. Mademoiselle  Marie  Derblay  strolls 
in,  in  a  pink  matinee.  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de 
Montbrisson  strolls  in,  in  a  hunting-jacket  and 
knickerbocker  gaiters.  The  Baron  and  Baroness 
Lavalle  arrive  apparently  from  a  stroll  in  the 
woods,  for  the  gentleman,  being  a  naturalist, 
carries  with  him  his  net  and  bug-can ;  and  though 
I  will  not  swear  to  them,  I  remember  that  his  feet 
twinkled  whitely,  and  gave  a  general  impression 
of  lawn-tennis  shoes.  Miss  Hermoine  Jaillot  ar- 
rives, uninvited,  off  a  journey  in  a  fancy-dress  ball 
costume;  and  her  parvenu  father  is  attired  h  la 
Bardwell  Slote,  in  bucolic  broadcloth. 

Can  any  one  tell  from  this  what  time  of  day  it 


was  in  the  Montbrisson  family,  when  the  play  be- 
gan? Perhaps  they  were  learning  to  count  meri- 
dian time,  and  all  got  mixed. 

The  play  is  interesting  enough  to  make  one  re- 
gret deeply  that  Sara  Jewett  sacrificed  a  part 
which  was  susceptible  of  such  good  treatment  at 
her  hands. 

Miss  Pomeroy  is  a  very  acceptable  actress,  but 
she  is  not  at  all  a  finished  one.  Her  voice  is  soft 
and  low,  and  very  agreeable  in  colloquial  pas- 
sages, but  cracks  with  rage  when  she  raises  it,  in 
the  course  of  the  play,  as  an  angry  woman  always 
does,  but  as  an  actress  never  should.  She  is  not 
at  all  a  girlish  Claire,  nor  yet  a  spirited  one,  and 
she  lacks  the  thousand  and  one  opportunities  to 
fine  and  finish  a  part  which  plays  so  bountifully 
into  an  actress's  hands  as  this  one. 

She  is  evidently  an  actress  who  is  full  of  feeling 
herself,  but  has  not  the  power  to  affect  an  audi- 
ence with  one  whit  of  it. 

The  Forge-master  is  not  a  very  agreeable  per- 
son to  keep  house  with,  as  he  has  a  remarkable 
faculty  for  keeping  his  word  and  his  temper. 
Also,  in  an  iron-bound,  copper-fastened,  French 
melodramatic  way,  the  Forge-master  is  guilty  of 
twitting  occasionally.  This  odious  thing  must 
be  the  fault  of  the  adapter,  and,  in  the  face  of  it, 
Mr.  Henry  Lee  manages  to  make  a  rather  agree- 
able person  of  him,  and  to  secure  some  sympathy 
for  his  enforced  grimness. 

The  drama  is  more  than  fairly  well  played  by 
every  one  in  the  cast,  though  Miss  Edna  Carey  re- 
laxes into  her  ancient  fault,  and  becomes  inartic- 
ulate in  her  very  best  dramatic  scene.  Aside 
from  this,  she  is  quite  a  sparkling  female  villain. 

Every  one  seemed  to  have  taken  a  fresh  start 
with  the  return  of  an  interest  in  the  drama,  and 
though  "  Le  Maitre  de  Forge  "  lacked  something 
of  the  finish  and  go  of  frequent  rehearsal,  it  was 
sufficiently  well  played  to  make  its  popularity  in 
the  East  easily  understood.  Betsy  B. 
— ♦— ■ 

A  dispatch  from  Salt  Lake,  dated  April  1st, 
said:  The  Patti  concert  in  the  large  Tabernacle 
took  place  April  1st,  Excursion  trains  ran  from 
all  over  the  Territory,  and  large  numbers  came 
from  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  The  result  was  an 
audience  estimated  at  from  ten  to  thirteen  thou- 
sand. At  eight  o'clock  a  crowd  of  three  thousand 
assembled  around  the  gate.  Several  ladies  were 
slightly  injured,  and  a  few  fainted.  The  concert 
passed  off  satisfactorily  to  all  interested,  Patti, 
of  course,  being  the  favorite,  and  Galassi  second. 
Patti  was  very  obliging,  and  sang  three  encores. 
The  large  organ  in  the  tabernacle  was  used  for  the 
accompaniment,  with  grand  effect.  Patti's 
"Home,  Sweet  Home"  brought  applause  which 
seemed  to  shake  the  mammoth  building.  The 
Tabernacle  was  beautifully  illuminated  for  the  oc- 
casion. The  audience  was  very  appreciative  and 
attentive.  It  may  be  said  the  concert  was  one  of 
the  grandest  which  the  company  has  given  in  the 
country.  Among  the  audience  was  John  Taylor, 
President  of  the  Mormon  Church,  with  five  wives 
and  seven  children.  The  Church  gets  one-sixth  of 
the  proceeds.  This  concert  was  a  source  of  great 
pride  to  the  citizens  of  Salt  Lake,  as  they  fur- 
nished the  largest  audience  outside  of  New  York 
A  little  speculating  was  done  in  tickets  toward 
night,  when  twenty-five  dollars  a  seat  was  offered, 
the  regular  price  being  one  dollar  and  a  half  and 

two  dollars. 

,  +-  . 

"  At  the  crowded  Patti  matinee,  last  Saturday, 
the  police  had  great  difficulty  in  managing  the 
women.  They  were  more  refractory  than  men, 
for  the  police  could-not  club  them,  and  what  is 
called  "  gallantry  "  restrained  them  from  swearing 
at  or  otherwise  abusing  them — a  delicacy  which 
never  afflicts  policemen  where  men  are  concerned. 
About  the  middle  of  the  first  act  a  disheveled  wom- 
an pushed  her  way  through  the  crowd  at  the 
back  of  the  dress-circle,  and  sat  down  upon  the 
steps.  A  policeman  followed  her,  and  said : 
"  Madam,  you  must  not  stay  here."  To  him  the 
rumpled  woman  :  "  Why  can't  I?  "  "  Because  it's 
against  the  law  to  occupy  the  aisles."  "But 
there's  no  one  else  here — what  difference  can  one 
person  make?  "  Before  this  feminine  logic  the  po- 
liceman was  disheartened.  "Madam,"  said  he, 
"if  you  do  not  go,  I  shall  have  to  remove  you." 
"Touch  me,  if  you  dare,"  said  the  rumpled  wom- 
an, glaring  at  him;  "just  lay  a  finger  on  me, 
and  Fll  holler  fire!  "  The  officer  gazed  around 
the  packed  house,  and  pensively  withdrew. 

.  ♦■  . 

In  a  certain  saloon  in  this  city,  famed  for  its 
concoction  of  an  insidious  beverage  called  "  Im- 
perial Punch,"  Patti  went  one  day  last  week,  to 
view  a  celebrated  painting.  The  proprietor  in- 
duced the  diva  to  partake  of  a  punch,  in  company 
with  her  friends.  The  diva  drank  the  punch, 
which  beverage  was  borne  to  her  by  Joe,  the 
Ganymede  of  the  establishment.  When  the  diva 
disappeared,  Joe  reverently  took  the  glass  which 
had  touched  her  ruby  and  expensive  lips;  he  reg- 
istered a  solemn  vow,  by  Bacchus  and  Apollo, 
that  never  again  should  mortal  lips  profane  it. 
He  twined  around  it  festoons  of  parti-colored  rib- 
bons, and  suspended  it  from  the  out-stretched 
hand  of  a  statue.  There  it  hangs,  mute  witness 
to  the  memory  of  Patti's  punch. 


THE  TUNEFUL  LIAR. 

The  Strategy  of  Tiger  Tom, 
Thomas  Ochiltree,  the  Texan, 
Youngest  born  and  dearest  darling 
Of  the  auburn-tressed  Aurora; 
He,  the  terror  of  the  Brazos, 
Tiger  Tom  of  the  Nueces, 
Glory  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
Wonder  of  the  present  Congress; 
Who,  alone  and  quite  unaided, 
Set  the  Lasker  ball  to  rolling; 
When  he  heard  how  Otto  Bismarck 
Scorned,  and  flouted,  and  defied  him, 
Striking  at  him  through  the  Congress; 
Thomas  Ochiltree,  the  Texan, 
Reared,  and  flamed,  and  spoke  in  fury: 
"  Order  out  the  old  Dictator, 
And  the  ancient  Amphitrite, 
With  the  Puritan  to  help  them, 
And  the  wild  Miantonomohl 
Let  the  fearful  Roachclad  navy 
Guard  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac — 
Filled  with  stones,  and  slyly  sunk  there  1 
Give  me  then  the  Tallapoosa, 
Well  supplied  with  fresh  provisions, 
With  the  choicest  wines  and  liquors, 
While  1  cross  the  raging  ocean, 
And  proceed  to  pluck  the  feathers 
From  the  double-headed  eagle. 
I  will  mix  a  drink  for  Otto, 
With  the  whisky  of  Kentucky, 
With  the  mint  of  old  Virginia, 
With  the  sugar  of  the  tropics, 
Such  as  gently  shall  allure  him 
From  the  thorny  path  of  warfare. 
Then  the  double-headed  eagle 
And  the  schwein  Amerikaner 
Sweetly  shall  lie  down  together, 
Never  thinking  more  of  Lasker 
Or  the  fear  of  trichinosis, 
Ay,  and  Tiger  Tom  shall  lead  them." 
— New   York  Sun. 
* 

Why  He  Weds. 
If  a  man  could  live  a  thousand  years, 

When  half  his  life  had  passed, 
He  might,  by  strict  economy, 

A  fortune  nave  amassed. 
Then,  having  gained  some  common  sense, 

And  knowledge,  too,  of  life, 
He  could  select  the  woman  who 

Would  make  him  a  true  wife. 
But  as  it  is,  man  hasn't  time 

To  even  pay  his  debts, 
And  weds  to  be  acquainted  with 

The  woman  whom  he  gets. 

^  —  H.  C.  Dodge, 

Mahoney's  Mule. 
Of  all  the  mules  that  e'er  you  saw, 
The  greatest  on  the  kick  or  draw, 
Is  the  one  that  lives  on  blue  stone  raw — 

Mahoney's  bob-tail  mule. 
He  lived  when  Adam  went  to  spark, 
And  in  the  time  of  Noah's  ark 
He  kicked  when  he  was  made  embark— 

Mahoney's  fearless  mule. 
In  Pharoah's  chariot  he  was  hitched. 
And  at  the  Jews  his  tail  he  switched, 
The  Red  Sea  out  his  carcass  pitched — 

Mahoney's  deathless  mule. 
He  kicked  Tom  Asten's  modest  cheek, 
And  now  they  pass  and  never  speak, 
He  limped  on  three  legs  half  the  week— 

Mahoney's  maddened  mule. — Life. 


The  Metropolitan  Chorus. 
A  smell  of  garlic,  marked  and  strong, 

Mingled  with  macaroni, 
And  then  the  chorus  comes  along, 

Slouching  the  lean  and  bony. 
In  one  act,  as  rich  nobles  clad, 

The  next  in  garments  menial; 
In  neither  lot  do  they  seem  glad; 

They  never  can  look  genial. 
And  if  a  drinking  song  they  trill, 

Or  songs  of  deep  despairing, 
They  keep  their  one  position  still, 

And  seem  at  nothing  staring. 
O  mystic  singers,  leave  this  calm ! 

We  mean  no  great  detraction; 
But  still,  your  beauty  can  not  charm — 

Try  some  dramatic  action. 

— New  York  World. 


The  Ballad  of  Ameighlia  Maireigh. 
Miss  Amelia  Mary  Cholmondely, 

When  in  summer-time  she  rode, 
Did  not  look  one  whit  less  colmondley 

Than  in  winter  when  she  slode. 
As  became  a  farmer's  daughter, 

Milk  she  to  the  market  took; 
Mingled  flour  and  eggs  with  waughter, 

And  delicious  tea-cakes  book. 
By  her  blandishments  the  neighing 

Colts  and  bleating  sheep  were  caught; 
And,  they  tell  me,  there's  no  seighing 

What  a  lot  of  ricks  she  thaugnt. 
At  her  orders  farm-yard  beauties — 

Turkeys,  geese,  and  hens — were  slain; 
From  her  purse,  for  weekly  deauties, 

All  her  father's  men  were  pain. 
Mary,  too,  was  always  present 

When  the  frisky  lambs  were  shorn; 
And  the  chicks  of  many  a  phesent 

By  her  careful  hands  were  rorn. 
'Spite  of  Mary's  fond  endeavor, 

Once  her  favorite  lap-dog  swam 
Far  from  land  and  sank  for  eavor, 

And  her  eyes  with  sorrow  dam. 
Girl  more  kind-or  better-hearted 

Ne'er  in  all  my  life  I  saw. 
Scores  of  swains  for  Mary  smearted; 

She  was  perfect,  all  agraw. 
Thus,  when  to  Elisha  Farquhar 

Hand  and  heart  at  last  she  gave, 
Though  he  was  a  billiard-marquhar, 

Happily  with  him  she  lave. 

— St.  fames  Gazette. 


In  justice  to  all  parties  concerned,  it  isproper  to 
state  that  the  Alta  "  criticism"  of  the  Patti  con- 
cert, quoted  in  last  week's  Argonaut,  was  not  the 
work  of  the  writer  who  did  the  opera  critiques 
for  that  daily. 

*-*-.* 

"  Excelsior  "  is  enjoying  an  exceptional  success 
at  the  California  Theatre. 
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A.  WARD. 
And   His  Panorama  Programme. 

An  old  programme  of  Artemus  Ward's  has  re- 
cently turned  up,  and  will  prove  interesting  to 
those  who  remember  the  humorist  and  his 
"  show:" 

r. 

Prologue— By  Artemus  Ward.— Professedly 
to  introduce  the  subject,  but  really  to  give  the  ac- 
complished crankist  time  to  unroll  the  first 
picture. 

II. 

The  Steamship  Ariel  at  Sea.— Out  on  the 
briny.  The  sea  rough.  Passengers  unable  to  re- 
main inside  their  state-rooms  or  outside  their 
victuals.  An  immense  sea-serpent  in  our  wake, 
another  in  our  sleep.  Land  ho!  N.  B. — The  hoe 
is  now  in  Artemus  Ward's  possession.  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  Interesting  interview  with  old 
Panama  himself,  who  makes  all  the  hats. 

Old  Pan  is  a  likely  sort  of  a  man. 
Ill 

Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco.— 
Life  and  things  in  El  Dorado.  The  Chinese 
Drama — Light  Cele  tial  Comedy,  in  seven  hun- 
dred and  two  acts;  by  a  Chinese  gentleman  of 
this  city.     Good  quarters  to  be  found  here. 

Playful  population,  fond  of  high-low  Jack  and 
homicide. 

IV. 

Virginia  City.— A  wild  place.  Game  abun- 
dant; principally  Faro  and  Bluff — Shooting  prev- 
alent in  consequence — Every  man  carries  a  re- 
volver, and  every  other  man  two.  Silver  mines 
— The  treasure  carefully  guarded,  each  proprietor 
keeping  a  silver  watch. 

V. 

The  Great  Desert.— A  dreary  waste  of  sand 
— a  perfectly  shameful  waste,  in  fact.  They  ought 
to  save  it. 

vr. 

Bird's-Eye  View  of  Great  Salt  Lake 
City. — A  rather  pretty  picture,  with  some  en- 
tirely serious  descriptive  talk. 

VII. 

Main  Street,  West  Side.— This  being  a  view 
of  Main  Street,  west  side,  is  naturally  a  view  of 
the  west  side  of  Main  Street. 

VIII. 

Main  Street,  East  Side.— The  Salt  Lake 
House.  Lots  of  salt  in  this  house — salt  cellars, 
in  fact.  A  temperance  hotel — nothing  stronger 
sold  than  butter,  which  was  rather  strengtny 
when  A.  W.  was  there.  Guests  are  requested  to 
turn  off  the  candles  before  retiring  at  night. 
Washing  not  allowed  in  rooms.  You  must  go 
out  in  the  porch,  and  wash  with  cast-iron  soap, 
though  they  call  it  cast-steel. 

IX. 

The  Mormon  Theatre.— Mormons  as  thea- 
tre-goers— Effects  of  the  Drama  on  their  manners, 
etc.  It  accounts  for  the  way  they  act.  Also,  for 
their  calling  a  certain  place  the  "  Bottomless  Par- 
quette." 

x. 

Brigham  Young's  Harem.— One  of  the  most 
interesting  places  in  Utah,  especially  to  Brigham 
Young.  Two  dwelling  houses  and  a  school- 
house.  In  the  latter,  addition  is  illustrated  by 
Brigham's  wives,  and  multiplication  by  his  chil- 
dren. The  pretty  girls  in  Utah  mostly  marry 
Young. 

XI. 

Heber  C.  Kimball's  Harem.— Mr.  Kimball 
has  a  great  many  wives,  who  are  very  dear  to 
him;  much  more  expensive  than  a  less  number 
would  be;  he  is  one  of  the  most  numerous  parents 
in  Utah.  Seventy-six  Mormon-esses  share  Mr. 
Kimball's  lot.  We  do  not  know  how  many  acres 
there  are  in  this  lot,  but  there  ought  to  be  a  lot 
of  them  for  such  a  lot  of  wives,  who,  should  they 
follow  the  saline  example  of  Lot's  wife,  will  make 
Salt  Lake  City  salt  indeed.  On  being  tenderly 
condoled  with  on  the  death  of  one  of  his  wives, 
Mr.  Kimball  said:  "Oh,  never  mind.  I've  got 
plenty  more  of  'em  at  home." 

XII. 

The  Tabernacle.— This  is  the  great  Mormon 
meeting-house.  The  Elders  _  and  Youngers 
"preach"  here.  A  brass  band  is  at  one  end  of 
the  building,  and  the  pulpit  at  the  other.  Thus 
there  is  brass  at  both  ends.  The  Mormon  sisters 
sit  by  themselves,  in  the  middle  of  the  church. 
Rows  by  any  other  name  wouldn't  be  as  sweet. 

XIII. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake. —  Curious  body  of 
water.  Analyzation  proves  it  to  contain  a  large 
number  of  old  salts.  No  fish  can  live  in  it  except 
salt  codfish,  mackerel,  and  red  herrings.  There 
are  mermaids  there,  though  they  have  Salt 
Rheums.  Injuns  live  on  the  bank  of  this  lake. 
Little  Injuns  seen  in  the  distance  trundling  their 
war-whoops. 

XIV. 

The  Endowment  House.— In  this  building 
the  Mormon  is  instructed  into  the  mysterious 
rites— and  wrongs — of  his  faith. 

XV. 

The  Desert  Again. — Handsomer  than  the 
first  view.  It  doesn't  "howl  "  as  much.  Indians 
on  the  war-path.  "  Methinks  I  see  a  war-whoop!  " 
Ha!  redmen.  "  Would'st  scalp  a  Lecturer? " 
(N.  B.— They  would'st.) 

answers  to  correspondents. 

Saccharissa. — "  I  have  no  home;  where  shall  I 
go?  "  If  you  want  a  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  you 
had  better  go  on  a  sugar  plantation, 

Laura  Matilda. — "I  have  an  unfortunate  ten- 
dency, even  on  trivial  occasions,  to  shed  tears. 
How  can  I  prevent  it?  "    Lock  up  the  shed. 

Traveler. — "How  long  was  Artemus  Ward  in 
Calif  >mia?  "    Five  feet  ten  and  a  half. 

Speculator. — "  Is  petroleum  frequent  in  caves?" 
No;  but  caves  are  frequent  in  petroleum. 

RULES  OF  THIS  HOUSE. 

Children  in  arms  not  admitted,  if  the  arms  are 
loaded. 

Children  under  one  year  ofj  age  not  admitted, 
unless  accompanied  by  their  parents  or  guardians. 

Ladies  or  gentlemen  will  please  report  any  neg- 
ligence or  disobedience  on  the  part  of  the  lecturer. 

Artemus  Ward  will  not  be  responsible  for 
money,  jewelry,  or  other  valuables,  unless  left 
with  rum — to  be  rel<ume<'>  in  a  week  or  so. 

Persons  who  think   they  will  enjoy  themselves 


more  by  leaving  the  hall  early  in  the  evening,  are 
requested  to  do  so  with  as  little  noise  as  possible. 

"  It  is  doubtful,"  comments  a  Boston  corre- 
spondent, "  if  more  fun  was  ever  crowded  into 
the  same  space — or  do  you  happen  to  know  a  cur- 
rent humorist  who  could  write  a  funnier  one?  I 
well  remember  the  first  time  I  heard  him.  He 
appeared  on  the  stage  looking  crest-fallen  and 
with  face  turned  anxiously  toward  the  door  at 
which  he  entered.  'The  gentleman  who  was  to 
have  introduced  me  seems  to  have  absented  him- 
self; then,  after  a  hesitating  pause,  he  added:  '  I 
am  Artemus  Ward,  the  lecturer  of  the  evening.' 
It  was  difficult  to  believe  there  was  much  fun 
in  this  serious-faced  young  gentleman.  But  what 
roars  of  laughter  he  provoked !  There  was  a  joke 
in  his  lecture  which,  once  good,  had  been  ren- 
dered absolutely  pointless  by  some  event  that  had 
happened.  He  carefully  repeated  the  joke,  while 
every  one  in  the  audience  was  saying  to  himself: 
"  You  might  much  better  have  omitted  that,  Ar- 
temus." The  joke  uttered,  the  joker  paused,  a 
distressed  look  passed  over  his  face,  and  he  ob- 
served in  a  frank,  pathetic  way:  'That  little  an- 
ecdote of  mine  isn't  as  good  as  it  was.'  The 
effect  was  irresistible.  Of  the  countless  good 
stories  attributed  to  him,  the  best,  to  my  mind,  is 
the  one  which  tells  of  the  advice  he  gave  to  a 
Southern  railroad  conductor  soon  after  the  war. 
The  road  was  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  the 
trains  consequently  were  run  at  a  phenomenally 
low  rate  of  speed.  When  the  conductor  was 
punching  his  ticket,  Artemus  remarked;  'Does 
this  railroad  company  allow  passengers  to  give  it 
advice,  if  they  do  so  in  a  respectful  manner? '  The 
conductor  replied  in  gruff  tones  that  he  guessed 
so.  'Well,'  Artemus  went  on,  'it  occurred  tome 
it  would  be  well  to  detach  the  cow-catcher  from 
the  front  of  the  engine  and  hitch  it  to  the  rear  of 
the  train.  For,  you  see,  we  are  not  liable  to  over- 
take a  cow;  but  what's  to  prevent  a  cow  strolling 
into  this  car  and  biting  a  passenger?  '  " 


To-nigh*  is  the  last  performance  of  the  "  Hoop 
of  Gold,"  by  the  Maubury  and  Overton  Company. 
Next  Monday  J.  H.  Haverly's  company  opens  in 
"Our  Strategists." 


"  Claire  and  the  Forge-master,"  with  Miss 
Louisa  Pomeroy,  has  drawn  good  houses  at  the 
Baldwin  Theatre  all  the  week. 


CCCXV.  — Bill  of  Fare   for    Six   Persons,    Sunday. 
April  6,  1&84. 
Vegetable  Soup. 
Boiled   Salmon,  Anchovy  Sauce. 
Broiled   Snipe  on  Toast. 
Potato  Fritters,     Green  Pea-;. 
Roast  Beef. 
Brain    Salad. 
Almond  Custard.      Sponge  Cake, 
Apples,  Oranges,  Figs,  and  Caramels. 
Almond  Ct'STAKn. — Boil  two  or  three  bitter  almonds  in 
21  pint  of  milk  or  thin  cream,  with  a  stick  of  cinnamon,  a 
piece  of  lemon  peel,  and  eight   lumps  of  sugar;  let  it  sim- 
mer, then  stir  until  cold.     Add  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  well 
beaten,  one  ounce  of  sweet   almonds  blanched  and    beaten 
fine  in   rose-water.      Place  over  the   fire_  and  stir  until  a 
proper  thickness.     Do  not  boil. 

Potato  Fkitters. —  Boil  two  large  potatoes,  scraped 
fine:  add  four  eggs,  one  tablespoonful  of  cream,  one  of  wine 
a  squeeze  of  lemon,  and  a  little  nutmeg.  Beat  the  mixture 
half  an  hour  and  fry  in  boiling  lard. 


Prang's  Easter  Cards 

Are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers,  and  appro- 
priately illustrate  the  sentiment  of  the  occasion. 
»  ■»-, 

Root  Beer. 

A  strictly  non-alcoholic  family  beverage,  at  once 
delicious  to  the  taste  and  beneficial  to  the  system. 
The  youngest  child  or  the  feeblest  invalid  can 
drink  it  with  advantage.  Put  up  in  pint  and 
quart  champagne  bottles,  with  patent  stoppers,  at 
seventy  cents  and  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per 
dozen.  All  orders  promptly  filled.  H.  L.  St. 
John  &  Co.,  14  Hayes  Street. 

_ » ^♦— 

Easter  Cards. 

A  large  collection  of  beautiful  Easter  Cards  has 
just  been  received  by  Snow  &  Co.,  12  Post  Street, 
under  the  Masonic  Temple. 


—  A  MUCH-NEEDED  ENTERPRISE  HAS  BEEN  Es- 
tablished by  Mr.  James  McCue,  of  the  National 
Circus,  at  my  Market  Street.  In  addition  to  his 
very  enjoyable  circus  performance  every  afternoon 
and  evening,  he  has  established  a  riding  class, 
from  10  to  12  o'clock  in  the  morning  for  ladies, 
and  from  4  to  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  for  gentle- 
men. If  any  man  can  teach  our  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen to  ride  and  drive,  it  is  Mr.  McCue. 

.  —  The  Metropolitan  Hall  is  centrally 
located,  and  possesses  greater  seating  capacity 
and  better  acoustic  qualities  than  any  other  hail 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.D.S.,  126  Kearny  St.  (Thur- 
low  Block).    Laughing  gas.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  In  place  of  that  constantly  tired 
feeling,  Ayer's  Sarsap^rilla  will  give  you  strength 
and  energy. 

—  Don't  lie  awake  nights  and  cough! 
Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  will  relieve  the  cough  and 
induce  a  good  night's  rest. 

— ♦— 

—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Mar- 
ket,  cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).  Office  hours, 
9  to  5.  ____^ 

—  'in  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photo- 
graphic Oallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  sts. 


REFRESHMENTS. 
Specimen  of  Japanese  humorous  art,  by  T.  Yata,  artist  for  Ichi  Ban. 


Ichi  Ban  is  a  Free  Exhibition  of  the  Art  and  Manufactures  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  to 

which  all  are  welcome. 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  collection  of  Japanese  Goods  in  the  world. 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  most  attractive  store  in  America. 

These  facts  are  indisputable. 


JOHN    MIDDLETON 


14  Post  St.,  and  >.  E.  cor.  <*eary  and  Mason. 


THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER 

Awarded  medal  over  Remington  and  Calligraph.  Sim- 
ple and  durable.  Weighs  seven  pounds  in  case.  No  ink- 
ing ribbon.  Interchangeable  types  of  all  kinds.  Takes 
all  sizes  paper.     Price,  $40. 

GILLESPY  &  CHILDS,  123  California  St., 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
S.  F.  Office  Empire  Portable  Forge  Co.  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


Southwest  cor.  of  lfusli,    .Established   -S77. 


PROF.  De  FILIPPE  ^continues  to  give  personal  in- 
struction in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  pract.cal 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons.    Apply  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  p.  m. 


THE  BIGGEST  THING  OUT. 

Illustrated  Book  sent  free.     (Sew.)    E.  NASON  & 
CO.,  iao  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


A.  BARKER  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesale  Grocers, 

108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TAMAR 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  bv  the   FACULTY 

A  Laxalive  and  Refreshing  Fruit 
,  Lozenge  for 

COSSTIPATIOIV, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 

Loss  of  Appetite, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 
v  ts  i  w=w  *  m  t»t  Prepared  by 

INDIEN      »«■»*«. 

111V1M11  Chemist  of  the  Paris  Faculty, 

SOLE    PROPRIETOR, 
27  Rue  Rambuteau,  Paris. 
frRIf      I    fllM     Tamar  — unlike   pills  and   the 
UhIumUIi    usual  purgatives — is    agreeable 
to  take  and  never  produces  irri- 
tation nor   interferes  with  busi- 
ness or  pleasure. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


ATTEKTIOX,   RANCH   OWNERS. 


A  thoroughly  instructed  FARMER,  having  managed  a 
large  estate  and  made  his  agricultural  studies  in  Europe, 
wishes  a  situation  as  Superintendent  of  a  first-class  farm. 
Dairy  matters  a  specialty.     Highest  reference*  offered. 

Address  1,.  K-,  43  Nevada  Block,  San  Francisco 


We  take  pleasure  in  announc- 
ing that  our  Spring  and  Summer 
Goods  have  now  arrived,  and 
comprise  all  the  latest  Shades 
and  Patterns. 

We  have  imported  a  choice  lot 
of    English    Summer     Suitings     in 
plaid   and   fancy   patterns,  -which 
we  offer  at  very  low  prices. 
REEVE  &  STAAB, 
Tailoring  Parlors, 
Corner  Kearny  and  Geary  Sts. 
Entrance,  3io,  10  Geary  Street. 


MISS  TRAVER  AND  MRS.  L.  A. 
K.  CLAPPE'S 

SELECT  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOUNG  J.ARIES  AND  <  lIIIJ>Ki;>. 

At    Hastings-on-Hudson,     Westchester    County,    N.    Y, 
Number  of  pupils  limited  to  fifteen.     Send  for  catalogue. 


EASTER 

CARDS. 

A  fine  assortment  of  the  most  ar- 
tistic of  this  season's  Easter  Cards 
now  on  exhibition  at 

DOXEY'S, 

23    DUPONT    STREET. 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns—Spring  Styles. 

Send    Manip    for   Catalogue.      Asency,    124 

PostjStreet,  San  Francisco. 


SUPERIOR  TABLE  Water 

L.LAHEN  AND  SDN.4I8  SAG.ST. 
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RHMDonald  presT 


Capital  Stock 

"S  1,000,000.00. 

Surplus  $    450,000.00. 

Resources  $3,778,077.80. 

IfSanlrancisco.CaL  Jan.  1,1884. 

All  matters  intrusted  to  onr  care  will  be 
attended  to  with  promptness,  fidelity,  and  in  strict 
confidence,      ^^  McD,ONAIlDl  pre9-t. 


C.    1D01PHE     LOW    &    CO, 

Commission  Merchant*, 

San  Francisco. 

OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR  STREET. 
,t5T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments.*^ 


WM.  X.  COLEMAX  &,  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

"JEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON. 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent  commercial  city  in  the 
world. 


H.  51.  XEWHALL  &  CO. 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

No.    309    SAKSOME    STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


3.  C.  MERRILL,  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

304  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 
Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to   Honolulu,  H.  I. 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS. 


A.   CHESEBROUCH. 


.  H.  DIMON'D. 


WIIXIAMS,  DIMOXD  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

202  Market  St.  and  3  Pina  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  Cnina  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Establisned  1854), 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION 

HIERCUAXrS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 

39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Telephone 
No.  35. 

CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

OFFICE,  3"!5  MARKCr  STREET. 
Works Eigntn  and  Brannan  Streets. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President. 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President. 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 

THE 

AMERICAN    SUGAR   REFINERY, 

SAN   FRANCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 
C  AD«LflIE  LOW  «£  CO.,  Agents. 
Office,  208  California  Street. 

J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

And  Dealers  in  Gents'  Furnishing  Goods, 

415  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  A  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 

Call  and  See  tlie  I\'ew  Invention, 

WINDOW  SCREEN 

AT  128  GEARY  ST. 

Solid  comfort  in  the  house,  with  the  flies  on  the  outside. 

W.  LITTLE,  Proprietor, 

CARPESTER,  IU'II.DEil. 


Art  -  Painted,    Plain,    and    Glazed 

TILES 

Tor  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

i     313.  315.  and  SIT  Market  Street. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Manufacturing  Jewelers  and  Importers  of  1'  1  \  E 
WATCHES,  DIAMONDS  V\l>  OTHER  PRECIOUS 
STORES.        FREXCH    CLOCKS    A\I>    SILVERWARE. 

119    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


SOLE  AGENCY  FOR  THE 

HENRY  F.  MILLER 


(Factory  Boston,  Mass.)  and 


HEMME   &  LONG 

(Factory  corner  Clay  and  Polk  Streets,  San  Francisco) 

AND  THE  TAYLOR  &  FARLEY  ORGANS. 
WOODWORTH,  SCHELL  &  CO. 

101    STOCKTO\  ST.,  cor.  O'Farrell.         J.  B.  Curtis  Manager. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Mailed  Free  on  Application. 


P 
I 
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I  CHI     BAN 


WALL    PAPER, 

Artistic  Designs,  American,  French,  and  English.  Cornice  Poles  and 
Fixtures.  Sole  Agents  on  Pacific  Coast  for  LIXCRLSTA  WALTOX, 
the  new  and  indestructible  Wall  Decoration.  Imitation  Stained 
and  Ground  Glass,  for  residences,  churches,  etc.  Frescoing  and 
Interior  Decorating  a  specialty. 

WINDOW    SHADES. 

Samples    and    Estimates  furnished    on    Application. 

G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO.,  645  &  647  MARKET  ST. 


THE 

STANDARD 
SILK 

OF  THE 

WORLD 

YATES   &   CONKLIN, 

Manufacturers'  Agents, 
18  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Every  reader  of  tlie  "Argonaut"  should  see 
a  copy  of 

THE   1EMSTKATEO    3fEW    YORK 


•  LIFE  • 


Tlie  leading  Iluinorous  and  Satirical  Paper. 

|Terms  :  At  the  rate  of  $5.00  a  year,  postage  free.     Sam- 
ple copy  free.    1155  Broadway,  Sew  Yorfc. 


1  w § \ 1  j  i  riff 

FOR  THE  COMPLEXION! 

This  elegant  preparation  is  the  most  perfect  beautifier 
known,  It  is  pure  and  harmless,  delightful  in  its  applica- 
tion, and  wonderful  in  its  effects,  while  the  closest  scrutiny 
fails  to  detect  its  use.     Prepared  by 

H.  BOWMAN,   Chemist,    Oakland. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists. 


PAY0T,UPHAM&C0. 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers 

au'J  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  gettin 
a  real  LIGHT  RfSMXC  and  noise- 
less LOCR-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3,  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
303  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  "POPE  HOUSE" 


The  POPE  HOUSE,  for  fifteen  years  past  the  leading 
private  Hotel  and  Boarding-House  of  SANTA  CRUZ, 
enjoying  the  first  patronage  in  the  State,  has  changed 
hands,  and  rk-openeii  March  25th,  under  the  direct  per- 
-onal  management  and  supervision  of  the  new  proprietors, 
.vho  hope,  by  clo^e  attention  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of 
their  guests,  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  valuable  patron- 
age so  long  enjuved  bv  Mrs.  Pope. 

Private  Family  Dining-rooms.  French  Dinners  served 
10  order  in  the  best  style. 

S3T  SPECIAL  OMNIBUS  awaits  all  arriving  and  de- 
■arting  trains  and  >teamers.  No  charge  whatever  for  con- 
.  eying  guests  to  or  from  this  hotel. 


HOTEL 

SIERRA  MADRE  VILLA, 

On  the  mountain  side, 
In  an  Orange  Grove,  Near  I,os  Angeles. 


Has  been  enlarged  to  accommodate  One  Hundred  Guests. 
For  climate,  health,  comfort,  pure  water,  and  beauty  01 
scenery,  it  has  no  equal  on  this  coast.  General  Sherman 
says  it  surpasses  all  other  places  on  the  American  continent 
for  a  quiet  good  time. 

For  further  information,  address 

W.  COGSWEIX,  Proprietor, 

San  Gabriel,  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal. 


•IT    IS    ALMOST     HUMAN." 


THE  NORTON 

DOOR-CHECK  &   SPRING. 


It  is  PERFECT- 
LY' NOISELESS, 

and  renders  the 
slamming  of 
doors  and  tlie 
breaking  of 
glass  absolntely 
impossible. 


D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO., 
36  California  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


A.  P.  HOTAL.IXG  &  CO. 

429  to  437  Jackson  St.,  sole  agents  for  the  J.  H. 
Cutter  Old  Bourbon  Whisky,  "  O.  P.  S.,"  "  O. 
O.  K.,"  "  O.  K."  '■  A  No.  1,"  "  A."    Established  185=. 


FANCY  WORK,  i! 


12  Elegant  Darned 

Net  Patterns ;   SO 

--  Artistic  DeslRiis 

tor  Kensington  Needlework,  such  as  sprays,  and  bunches 
of  Roses,  Daisies,  Paneles,  Ferns.  Apple-blossoms,  Ac,  Ac; 
35  Border  Designs  of  flowers  and  vines,  for  Embroidering 
dresses  and  other  garments  j-and  25  Eletrnnt  Patterns  for 
Corners,  Borders  and  Centres  for  Plan o-r overs,  Table  Covers 
or  Scarfs,  Tidies  Lambrequins.  4c..  all  for  25  cts.,  post-paid 

Stamping  Outfit  of  lO    full  size    Perforated    Patterns, 
Powder.  Distributing  Fad.    instructions,  Ac  ,  GO  cents. 

Onr  Boob  "  Manual  of  Needlework,'"  teaches  how  to  do  all 
kinds  of  Embroidery,  Knitting-,  Crocheting,  Lace  Vufclng, 
4c.  35  cents.  -I  for  SI.    All  the  above  for  One  Dollar- 
Address  Patten  Fnu.  Co.  47  Barclay  St,  di.  Y. 


GEHMEA 
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The  majority  of  the  Assembly,  the  Examiner  newspaper, 
the  passage  of  the  Barry  Bill,  the  suggestions  of  all  the 
anti-railroad  statesmen,  politicians,  and  demagogues,  indi- 
cate that  the  real  remedy  for  the  correction  of  railroad 
abuses  is  to  take  from  railroad  companies  the  right  to  de- 
fend themselves  in  the  courts.  It  is  urged  against  them, 
as  one  of  the  outrages  which  they  are  ever  ready  to  perpe- 
trate, that  when  sued  they  defend  themselves,  and  when 
injured  they  seek  the  remedy  of  the  courts.  It  is  a  strange 
accusation,  that  corporate  wealth  and  enterprise  should  in- 
voke the  protection  of  the  law  in  defense  of  its  rights.  The 
laws  are  enacted  by  the  people;  judges  are  elected  at  pop- 
ular elections;  juries  are  chosen  from  the  people  at  large; 
and  yet  the  doctrine  that  corporations  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  defend  themselves  in  the  courts  gains  popular 
favor.  A  Democratic  Legislature  deliberately  proposes  to 
take  from  railroad  corporations  a  privilege  given  to  crimi- 
nals, and  justly  regarded  as  the  rampart  and  bulwark  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  property  and  to  guard  human  life. 
The  League  of  Freedom,  composed  exclusively  of  foreign 
Democrats,  is  organized  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  resist- 
ing in  the  courts  the  enforcement  of  laws  regulating  the 


traffic  in  alcoholic  liquors  and  the  observance  of  Sunday. 
The  Chinese  traders  in  prostitution  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  obstructing  the  courts  in  the  en- 
forcement of  laws  against  their  dreadful  traffic,  and  filled 
the  jails  with  the  unhappy  victims  of  their  slavery.  Wealthy 
men  use  the  courts  to  guard  themselves  from  the  conse- 
quences of  their  criminal  passions.  The  vilest  criminal  who 
outrages  female  innocence,  the  most  despicable  villain  who 
plots  against  society,  the  murderer  and  thief,  all  have  their 
day  in  court,  and  are  all  entitled  to  a  trial  by  jury;  but, 
under  the  inspiration  of  such  demagogism  as  the  Wallace 
resolutions,  the  Barry  Bill,  and  the  whole  spirit  of  the  ex- 
tra session  movement,  in  the  interest  of  Democratic  party  ■ 
leaders  ambitious  of  political  advancement,  the  railroads 
are  to  be  confiscated  and  their  owners  robbed,  without  the 
privilege  of  defending  themselves  in  court.  Robin  Hood 
and  his  merry  thieves  of  Sherwood  Forest  never  projected 
a  bolder  mode  of  highway  robbery  than  these  Democratic 
communists  who  suggest  and  uphold  this  mode  of  legal 
spoliation.  When  the  Democratic  party  shall  have  taken 
its  final  position  (and  it  is  drifting  there  with  swiftness  and 
certainty),  that  the  courts  shall  not  shield  property  against 
the  demands  of  popular  passion,  and  that  the  minority  has 
not  rights  which  the  law  may  guard  against  the  greed  of  a 
pauper  and  thieving  majority,  then  the  country  will  have 
divided  itself  into  two  parties — those  who  have  something 
and  those  who  have  nothing;  on  the  one  side  men  of  in- 
telligence and  property;  on  the  other  paupers,  criminals, 
adventurers,  demagogues,  agrarians,  and  thieves;  and  the 
name  of  this  party  will  continue  to  be  the  "  Democracy." 

A  gentleman  of  Portland,  Oregon,  sends  us  the  Catholic 
Sentinel,  of  April  3d,  a  Romanist  journal,  containing  a  long 
four-column  letter  from  Charles  Seghers,  Archbishop  of 
Oregon  City.  It  is  written  from  abroad,  from  Loretto,  "  in 
the  Holy  House,  where  our  Divine  Lord  was  conceived." 
On  the  morning  of  the  nth  of  January  this  distinguished 
Oregon  prelate-  "  had  the  pleasure  of  saying  mass  on  the 
body  of  Saint  Nicholas,  and  of  drinking  of  the  manna  of 
his  bones."  Just  how  Archbishop  Seghers  could  "  drink 
of  the  manna "  of  Saint  Nicholas's  bones  we  could  not 
quite  get  through  our  noddle.  We  could  not  conceive  of 
any  possible  drink,  or  soup,  or  substance,  which  could  be 
picked,  or  grilled,  or  gathered  from  the  dry  bones  of  a 
saint  who  had  been  dead  for  something  over  sixteen  centu- 
ries of  time.  Reading  along,  however,  and  skipping  the 
Latin  quotations  with  which  all  priests  interlard  their  com- 
munications to  newspapers,  we  came  to  the  following 
statement,  which,  if  true,  is  in  itself  a  miracle:  "After 
my  mass  and  that  of  F.  Scully,  the  canon  who  has  charge 
of  the  sanctuary  opened  the  altar,  entered  into  it,  let  down 
a  candle  (which  he  had  previously  fixed  in  a  candlestick 
with  a  hollow  foot)  through  a  hole  made  in  rtie  lower  part 
of  the  altar,  and  then  invited  us  to  look  through  that  hole. 
With  the  light  of  the  burning  candle,  which  was  standing 
below,  we  could  distinctly  see,  below  the  altar,  some  of 
the  bones  of  the  body  of  the  great  saint,  and  we  were  in- 
formed that  we  had  seen  his  thigh  bone.  A  solid  tomb  of 
marble,  uncovered  at  the  top,  contains  those  precious  rel- 
ics; but  the  hole  through  the  bottom  part  of  the  altar  is 
too  small  to  see  the  whole  body.  After  we  had  both  satis- 
fied our  curiosity,  the  priest  raised  the  candlestick,  with  a 
silver  chain  to  which  it  is  made  fast ;  and  the  foot  of  the 
candlestick  was  found  to  be  partially  filled  with  a  liquid 
substance,  of  which  we  drank  with  much  veneration."  If 
any  intelligent  Romanists  can  find  pleasure  in  picturing  to 
themselves  a  learned  archbishop  of  his  church,  having  the 
spiritual  charge  of  human  souls,  in  the  year  r884,  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  down  in  the  supposed  crypt  of  a  sup- 
posed saint,  peering  through  a  hole  in  the  floor  into  a  vault 
of  mouldy  bones,  by  the  light  of  a  single  dip,  and  draw- 
ing from  an  eighteen-hundred-year-old  thigh-bone  some- 
thing good  to  drink,  we  are  quite  willing  to  give  them  a 
monopoly  of  the  satisfaction.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
we  are  convinced  that  Archbishop  Seghers  is  either  a  most 
easily  humbugged  and  bigoted  idiot,  imposed  upon  by  a 
stupid  and  shallow  trick,  or  is  himself  imposing  upon  the 
ignorant  and  credulous  class  which  reads  the  Catholic  Sen- 
tinel.   If  anybody  thinks  that  this  kind  of  ecclesiastical 


rot  can  beat  free  schools,  the  free  press,  and  the  freedom 
to  ridicule  all  such  priestly  nonsense,  he  is  welcome  to  it. 
There  is  not  a  Catholic  child  attending  our  public  schools, 
ten  years  of  age,  who  does  not  know  that  the  story  is  an 
impossible  lie,  and  whose  ripening  conscience  will  not  re- 
volt against  its  telling.  The  Argonaut  never  willingly 
writes  in  this  line  without  regretting  the  necessity  which 
impels  it.  We  would  kick  ourselves  if  we  lacked  the  cour- 
age to  resent  and  expose  this  wicked  nonsense,  when  ut- 
tered by  a  high  dignitary  of  the  church,  and  printed  in  a 
public  journal  of  general  circulation. 


A  hasty  trip  to  Fresno  has  confirmed  the  writer's  opinion, 
formed  and  expressed  four  years  ago,  concerning  this  part 
of  our  State.  On  Saturday  morning,  Laving  San  Fran- 
cisco, he  visited  this  most  marvelous  country;  and  now, 
at  twelve  o'clock  on  Monday,  he  is  at  his  writing  table,  re- 
calling the  incidents  and  recollections  of  an  agreeable  visit. 
Every  time  we  pass  through  the  great  valley  of  the  San 
Joaquin,  we  note  the  constant  development  of  that  region; 
new  fences  inclosing  a  larger  breadth  of  hnd,  an  increased 
area  of  cultivation;  new  houses  where  there  were  none, 
better  and  larger  houses  where  there  were  cabins;  or- 
chards and  vineyards  newly  planted;  ditches  bringing  wa- 
ter to  new  places;  new  colonies  just  planted,  the  older 
ones  extending;  hamlets  where  a  year  ago  there  were  but 
broad  wheat  fields;  flourishing  villages  which  we  last  recol- 
lect as  hamlets;  thrift,  progress,  prosperity,  the  population 
rapidly  increasing;  wealth,  comfort,  civilization  growing 
on  every  side.  The  town  and  vicinity  of  Fresno  was  the 
immediate  object  of  our  trip.  If  this  were  not  the  land  of 
marvelous  things,  we  should  rub  our  eyes  and  doubt 
whether  we  had  been  away  at  all,  and  whether  we  had  not 
awakened  from  a  pleasant  dream.  If  we  had  not  brought 
home  with  us  a  grapevine  eleven  feet  long,  the  growth  of 
one  season  from  a  cutting,  and  one  which  we  were  assured 
bore  a  bunch  of  grapes  weighing  more  than  a  pound,  we 
should  be  very  much  inclined  to  question  whether  we  had 
been  away  from  home  at  all .  As  we  write,  our  senses  grow 
alive  to  the  recollection  of  such  miles  of  brilliant  wild 
flowers,  such  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  wheat  fields, 
such  gorgeous  views  of  breezy  plains,  clothed  with  grass 
and  grain,  over  which  the  sunlight  played,  such  glimpses 
of  bay  and  river  and  distant  snow-clad  mountain  tops, 
fruit  trees  in  their  blossom,  the  alfalfa  and  alfilleria  in  their 
bloom,  that  we  are  quite  assured  that  we  have  visited 
Fresno,  and  we  are  perfectly  certain  that  we  have  seen  one 
of  the  most  promising  parts  of  our  altogether  prosperous 
State.  The  future  progress  of  this  valley,  and  the  assu- 
rance that  it  will  outstrip  other  localities  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation, is  not  because  it  has  a  richer  soil  or  a  more  genial 
climate,  or  is  settled  by  better  people,  or  that  it  is  more 
convenient  to  market,  or  that  it  can  produce  a  greater 
variety  of  fruits  or  grain  than  an  hundred  other  localities 
in  the  State,  but  simply  because  it  has  not  been  cursed 
with  Spanish  grants  and  grasping,  land-hungry,  greedy 
speculators,  and  because  it  is  divided  into  small  farms, 
colonies  with  twenty-acre  and  forty-acre  holdings,  upon 
every  one  of  which  is  an  industrious  working  family.  The 
soil  is  owned  by  the  man  who  tills  it;  they  are  nearly  all 
Americans;  and  there  is  no  other  spot  in  California  where 
the  signs  of  future  prosperity  are  more  promising.  We 
need  not  say  future  prosperity,  for  to-day  the  town  of 
Fresno  and  its  vicinity  are  more  prosperous  than  any  other 
place  in  California,  and  we  attribute  it  largely  to  the  fact 
of  small  farms  and  small  farming.  Four  years  ago,  in  com- 
pany with  Bernard  Marks,  we  visited  the  Central  Colony, 
planted  by  him.  At  that  time  we  saw  more  than  half  an 
hundred  families  of  ordinary  size  living  upon  twenty-acre 
farms — industrious,  poor,  working  families  who  had  no 
other  source  of  income  than  what  came  from  the  soil.  We 
visited  again  the  same  homes,  occupied  by  the  same  peo- 
ple, saw  better  houses,  larger  fruit  trees,  older  vines,  more 
stock,  and  more  evidences  of  comfort.  We  saw  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  an  industrious  family  can  live  luxuri- 
ously off"  their  own  labor  and  the  proceeds  of  twenty  acres 
of  irrigated  land.  We  saw  thousands  of  new  homes  in 
process  of  establishment  upon  twenty,  forty,  and 
dred  acres.    The  splendid  farms  of  Barton.  I 
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and  one  or  two  others,  belonging  to  incorporated  compa- 
nies, have  an  entire  section  of  land,  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  but  the  rule  is  less  than  one  hundred  acres.  The 
evidences  of  prosperity  and  comfort  are  upon  every  side. 
The  town,  with  now  over  three  thousand  inhabitants,  is 
growing  rapidly,  and  rapidly  increasing  in  population ;  not 
a  house  vacant,  not  a  laborer  unemployed,  not  a  grumble 
of  discontent  heard  from  any  quarter.  It  is  the  busiest 
and  most  cheerful  community  which  we  have  encountered 
anywhere.  The  land  is  a  marvel  of  fertility.  Fruit  and 
grapes  are  the  principal  productions  for  sale.  It  is  almost 
a  miracle,  the  rapid  growth  and  quick  bearing  of  fruit  trees 
and  vines.  Water  goes  with  the  land;  both  are  purchased 
together.  The  health  of  the  locality  is  good.  It  is  de- 
monstrated that  malarial  fevers  are  not  serious  or  lasting. 
A  little  care  in  this  direction  avoids  any  danger  of  malaria. 
The  opportunity  for  poor  people  who  are  willing  to  work 
is  greater  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  State.  A  large 
number  of  land-owners  will  pay  for  labor  in  land,  thus  of- 
fering the  working  man  a  chance  for  a  home  stake,  if  he  is 
willing  to  work  for  it.  In  the  adjacent  foothills  there  is 
public  land  open  to  location.  Land  can  also  be  pur- 
chased upon  reasonable  terms  and  at  fair  prices.  We  do 
not  know  of  any  place  where  a  home  can  be  more  easily 
obtained  than  in  this  part  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  nor 
one  which,  in  the  future,  is  likely  to  be  more  profitable  and 
more  enjoyable.  Since  our  last  visit  the  number  of  colo- 
nies has  largely  increased.  Washington,  Fresno,  Tem- 
perance, Scandinavian,  and  other,  colonies  have  been 
established,  all  of  which  are  doing  well.  In  these  colonies 
there  is  no  community  of  property;  they  are  simply  the  as- 
sociation of  poor  people  to  aggregate  their  capital  for  the 
purchase  of  land  in  larger  tracts,  then  subdividing  and  dis- 
tributing at  the  bed-rock  price,  with  long  terms  for  pay- 
ment. In  many  instances  lands  are  sold  without  any 
advance  payment,  it  being  only  necessary  that  the  buyer 
should  come  with  a  good  character,  and  enough  to  build  a 
cabin  and  provide  himself  with  farm  implements  and  seed, 
to  secure  a  farm  mortgaged  for  a  term  of  years  at  low  rates 
of  interest.  Ever)'  sod  which  is  turned,  and  every  tree, 
and  vine,  and  alfalfa  seed  which  is  planted,  so  increases  the 
value  of  the  property  sold  as  to  increase  its  value  as  secu- 
rity for  the  unpaid  mortgage.  Every  year  demonstrates 
the  fact  that  less  water  is  required  for  irrigation.  Very  lit- 
tle water  is  needed  for  fruit  trees  or  vines  after  the  first 
year.  Mr.  Barton  informed  the  writer  that  he  should  irri- 
gate very  little  this  year,  as  the  soil  below  a  certain  depth 
is  filled  with  water.  Our  advice  to  a  large  number  of  our 
San  Francisco  "  genteel "  folk — that  large  and  pitiable  class 
who  are  holding  on  to  the  ragged  edge  of  "  genteel  society  " 
by  their  eyelids,  striving  to  keep  up  appearances,  living  in 
houses  of  extravagant  rent,  wearing  clothes  they  can  not 
afford  in  order  to  look  respectable,  and  doing  things  they 
ought  not  to  do  in  order  to  make  both  ends  meet — is  to  go 
to  Fresno  and  buy  twenty  acres  of  raisin  land.  Sell  the 
piano,  the  w-atch,  the  house  ornaments,  the  jewelry;  sell 
everything  not  indispensable;  then  take  the  kitchen  and 
common  furniture,  take  a  second-class  passage  on  the  rail- 
road, go  to  Fresno  and  build  a  cabin.  Eight  hundred  dol- 
lars will  purchase  twenty  acres  of  land.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  will  build  a  comfortable  cabin  for  a  family  of 
six  persons.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars  is  ample  capital  to 
get  a  new  and  independent  start  in  life.  There  are  many 
places  in  California  where  this  can  be  done  as  well  as  in 
Fresno.  Every  church  society  should  help  its  honest  poor 
in  this  direction.  Every  rich  man  should  help  his  poor  re- 
lations to  become  independent.  It  is  a  splendid  way  for 
generous  people  to  help  those  who  are  willing  to  help  them- 
selves. We  know  a  multitude  of  people,  despondent  men, 
widows,  young  folk,  persons  who  have  lost  their  grip,  who 
are  poor  and  proud,  folks  who  are  above  the  destitute  class, 
who  have  some  little  property,  who  have  friends  who  would 
be  vastly  benefited  if  they  could  be  shaken  out  of  the  large 
towns  and  cities  by  an  earthquake  and  driven  to  the  coun- 
try. Twenty  acres  of  land,  with  two  and  a  half  acres  in 
miscellaneous  fruits,  five  acres  in  raisin  vines,  a  small  patch 
for  a  garden,  and  enough  in  alfalfa  to  keep  a  milch  cow  or 
two,  some  sheep,  hens,  pigs,  and  a  stout  horse,  afford  more 
of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  a  thoroughly  independent 
life  than  any  amount  of  genteel  poverty  and  false  pride 
dragged  out  within  the  lines  of  a  city,  where  religion  and 
social  intercourse  are  indulged  in  at  the  expense  of  inde- 
pendence and  self-respect,  and  not  unfrequently  at  the  cost 
of  an  honest  life  and  a  full  stomach. 


Some  weeks  since  the  Argonaut  put  forth  an  invitation 
to  its  readers  to  express  their  preferences  for  Presidential 
and  Vice-Presidential  candidates.  In  response,  we  have 
received  from  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories  a  large 
number  of  communications.  Some  of  these  we  have 
from  time  to  time  published.  We  print  to-day  a  tabu- 
lated statement  of  tne  writers'  preferences.  While  we 
have  received  a  considerable  number  of  communica- 
tions  suggesting  the  names   of  Democratic  candidates, 

'.  have  concluded  that  we  are  not  near  enough  to  that 
.y.  or  its  lead*rs,  to  justify  us  in  declaring  that  such 


letters  as  we  have  received  express  the  opinions  of  other 
than  the  better  class  of  Democrats.  This  being  the  case, 
they  can  but  be  regarded  as  the  expression  of  a  minor- 
ity opinion.  Hence  we  have  omitted  them  from  any 
classification ;  they  simply  show  that,  so  far  as  indicated 
by  the  expressions  senfto  us,  the  overwhelming  sentiment 
is  for  Tilden  and  Hendricks— the  old  ticket.  Most  of 
these  letters  refer  to  the  history  of  the  Election  Commis- 
sion, and  assume  that  Messrs.  Tilden  and  Hendricks  were 
unjustly  deprived  of  their  rights ;  that  the  affair  was  such 
a  flagrant  violation  of  ever)'  principle  of  justice  and  right, 
and  so  dangerous  an  assault  upon  the  underlying  principles 
of  republican  government,  that  the  American  people  owe 
it  to  themselves,  and  to  future  safety,  even  at  this  late  day, 
to  repair  the  evil  by  the  renomination  and  election  of  Til- 
den and  Hendricks.  As  will  be  observed  by  reading  the 
tabulated  statement,  the  expression  of  choice  for  Mr. 
Blaine  is  almost  unanimous;  and  while  there  is,  here  and 
there,  an  occasional  expression  for  some  other  candidate, 
they  are  mostly  from  personal  acquaintances  or  admirers. 
There  are  many — indeed,  very  many — who  express  in  Mr. 
Arthur  their  entire  confidence;  who  are  grateful  to  him 
for  a  clean  and  honorable  administration,  and  (not  that 
they  like  him  less,  but  Blaine  better)  would  most  willingly 
have  seen  him  the  party  candidate.  One  gentleman  ex- 
pressed himself  as  personally  preferring  Edmunds,  of  Ver- 
mont, for  President,  but  Blaine  for  candidate,  recogniz- 
ing, as  between  two  honored  and  perhaps  equally  deserving 
citizens,  the  question  of  availability.  From  Oregon  we  re- 
ceived a  long  letter  in  German,  advocating  with  zealous 
warmth  the  claims  of  the  Hon.  Elihu  B.  Washbume  for  of- 
fice, reciting  his  services  for  the  German  people  while  he 
was  minister  at  Paris,  during  the  Franco-German  war. 
This  enthusiastic  German  charges  our  people  with  a  crime 
and  a  folly  in  relation  to  Mr.  Washburne ;  the  sin  of  ingrati- 
tude, and  the  folly  of  not  using  him  as  an  available  candi- 
date, to  bring  back  to  the  party  the  entire  German  vote, 
or,  as  he  expresses  it  himself,  "  Der  letzter  verdammter 
Deutscher"  (the  last  d — d  Dutchman).  In  conclusion,  he 
hopes,  if  Mr.  Washburne  shall  not  be  the  Presidential  can- 
didate, he  may  be  made  available  for  the  second  place 
upon  the  ticket.  The  friends  of  Senator  Logan  are  very 
warmly  enthusiastic  for  his  support.  They  are  more  zeal- 
ous than  numerous,  and  belong  mostly  to  the  soldier  class. 
General  Logan  may  be  justly  proud  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held  by  the  men  who  served  with  and  under  him. 
For  General  Grant  and  John  Sherman  there  has  been  very 
little  said  indicating  that  they  would  be  acceptable  under 
any  circumstances  likely  to  occur.  Concerning  General 
Sherman,  we  have  received  several  letters.  The  senti- 
ment of  opposition  to  him  is  simply  unanimous,  and  the 
cause  is  embodied  in  a  quotation,  as  follows:  "  The  man 
who  can  command  armies  and  not  control  his  own  house- 
hold is  a  henpecked  fool.  No  man  shall  become  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  with  my  vote,  who  would  take 
to  the  White  House  a  wife  who  is  a  Roman  devotee  and 
a  son  who  is  a  Jesuit  priest." 

The  expression  for  James  G.  Blaine  indicates  an  almost 
unanimous  sentiment  upon  the  Pacific  Coast  (embracing 
the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada,  with  the 
contiguous  territories)  that  he  shall  become  the  candidate 
of  the  Republican  party  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  From  every  section,  from  leading  men  of  the  en- 
tire coast,  from  all  classes,  there  is  but  one  opinion.  The 
letters  received  by  the  Argonaut  would  fill  all  its  columns 
half  a  dozen  times  over.  His  is  not  a  boom,  such  as  now 
and  then  has  stirred  public  opinion  in  favor  of  a  suggested 
possible  availability.  It  is  not  an  ephemeral  agitation,  the 
growth  of  some  sudden  admiration.  It  is  not  a  sensation 
growing  out  of  some  imaginative  service  in  the  past.  It  is 
not  the  stirring  of  political  waters  by  hidden  party  ma- 
chinery worked  by  secret  hands.  It  is  the  intelligent 
realization  of  thoughtful  and  patriotic  men,  that  he  has 
earned  the  honor  by  a  long  life  of  honorable  service ;  that 
he  has  the  ability  to  serve  his  country  with  a  breadth  of 
statesmanship  and  an  earnestness  of  patriotic  devotion 
which  would  assure  the  welfare  and  dignity  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government  against  any  foreign  or  domestic  compli- 
cation which  in  any  possibility  might  arise.  Leader  in 
Congress,  brilliant  in  diplomacy,  broad  in  his  comprehen- 
sion of  business  and  commercial  affairs;  understanding 
more  fully  than  any  other  man  in  public  life  the  wants  of 
the  people;  in  sympathy  with  the  labor  element,  in  hon- 
orable alliance  with  property  interests,  a  true  partisan  in 
the  higher  and  broader  interpretation  of  that  misused  ex- 
pression ;  true  to  friends,  and,  what  is  better,  brave  enough 
to  punish  his  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  his  country;  to 
rebels  and  all  the  outgrowth  of  rebel  sentiment  irreconcil- 
able and  unforgiving,  till  by  their  acts  of  repentance  he 
knows  they  have  become  repentant— James  G.  Blaine  is 
to-day  the  embodiment  of  the  American  idea  of  American 
nationality.  The  spark  of  diplomacy  which  flashed  out 
from  the  State  Department  during  the  brief  term  of  his 
incumbency,  followed  by  the  after-gloom  of  correspond- 
ence concerning  schweine  fleische  and  Sargent,  gave  sug- 


gestion to  the  possibilities  of  a  policy  which  would  place 
fifty-five  millions  of  English-speaking  people  in  the  very 
fore-front  of  civilization,  and  command  for  them  such  in- 
fluence and  power  among  nations  as  would  entitle  them  to 
decent  consideration  and  respectful  treatment.  This  cor- 
respondence favors  no  dark  horse,  no  available  nincom- 
poop to  catch  votes,  but  demands  that  statesmanlike 
ability,  patriotic  service,  and  party  labor  shall  be  rewarded ' 
with  the  highest  prize  the  party  organization  has  it  in  its 
gift  to  bestow.  If  in  other  parts  of  the  country  there  shall 
be  the  same  unanimity,  the  convention  at  Chicago  will 
choose  its  nominee  for  President  by  acclamation.  For 
Vice-President  there  is  a  seeming  unanimity  for  Rob- 
ert T.  Lincoln.  This  preference  is  clearly  a  matter 
of  sentiment.  It  so  appears  in  the  correspondence. 
"  Because  he  is  the  son  of  his  father,"  is  said  by  more 
than  half  the  writers.  It  was  as  the  "  son  of  his  father" 
that  he  was  designated  by  President  Garfield  to  his  cabi- 
net. For  the  same  reason  he  was  retained  by  President 
Arthur,  when  abler  and  greater  men  were  asked  to  with- 
draw, and  for  this  reason  alone  is  he  designated  as  worthy 
of  the  second  place  upon  the  ticket.  We  quote  from  one 
of  our  correspondents,  who  is  not  carried  away  by  any 
sentiment,  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  any  such  d — d  non- 
sense ":  "I  do  not  at  all  believe  in  elevating  to  high  and 
honorable  position  any  man  on  account  of  his  birth.  Our 
great  men,  as  a  rule,  have  been  blessed  with  fool  sons. 
Our  early  presidents,  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun — in  fact,  the 
whole  brilliant  galaxy  of  American  statesmen — have  not 
transmitted  their  intelligence  or  their  virtues  to  those  who 
inherited  their  names.  Sons  inherit  their  qualities  from 
the  mother.  Every  great  man  had  a  great  mother.  Where 
both  sire  and  dam  are  great,  the  get  may  be  illustrious. 
Where  the  mother  is  great,  though  obscure,  and  the  father 
unknown,  the  son  will  make  his  way.  Where  the  mother 
is  an  idiot,  the  son  is  a  fool .  Where  the  mother  is  unintel- 
lectual,  dull,  and  commonplace,  the  son  inherits  medioc- 
rity. Perhaps  Robert  Lincoln  is  the  '  son  of  his  mother.' 
However,  let  him  be  nominated  as  Vice-President.  The 
opportunity  may  serve  to  demonstrate  his  unfitness  for  the 
Presidential  position;  and  as  the  Americans  are  a  fool  peo- 
ple, they  may  realize  his  unfitness,  and  arrest  him  at  the 
half-way  house  of  his  upward  career."  We  appreciate 
somewhat  the  truth  of  these  philosophical  reflections,  but 
are  not  called  upon  to  give  them  any  further  endorsement 
than  to  admit  that  we  have  seen  no  such  indications  of 
greatness  upon  the  part  of  the  present  Secretary  of  War  as 
to  justify  us  in  regarding  him  as  the  son  of  his  illustrious 
and  most  god-like  father.  Our  Senator  Miller,  as  is  nat- 
ural to  State  pride,  has  some  votes  for  Vice-President; 
and,  if  Lincoln  were  out  of  the  way,  there  would  be  a  geo- 
graphical propriety  in  the  Republican  party  stretching  its 
legs  across  the  continent  like  a  huge  leviathan,  one  foot 
amid  the  nodding  pines  of  Maine,  another  planted  on  the 
pine-crested  summits  of  the  Sierra.  It  is  easier  to  be  po- 
etical than  political.  Our  own  choice  is:  For  President, 
James G.  Blaine;  for  Vice-President,  Elihu  B.  Washbume. 

The  following  table  will  give  the  Presidential  preferences 
of  the  many  correspondents  who  have  answered  the  Argo- 
naut's request: 

FOR  PRESIDENT. 

CtUiforni*.  Oregon.     XeriuZa.  Territories.     Totals. 

lames  G.Blaine 1,802  254          390  71  2,517 

C.A.Arthur 15  3           24  ■-•■  4J 

Geo.  F.  Edmunds...           7  4            55            ™ 

U.S.Grant 3  -             3 

lohn  Logan 12  10             6  ....  28 

R.  Conkling 6  ....  0 

R.H.  McDonald....         13  >3 

FOR  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

R.T.Lincoln 1,604  19°  2&I  6S  2,I2° 

E.  B.  Washbume...  201  13  33  ■-•■  247 

I.C.Logan 33  7  2I  ••■■  6l 

John  F.Miller 132  10  2  ....  144 

Following  are  the  various  places  from  which  we  received 

the  letters  upon  which  the  foregoing  table  is  based : 

CALIFORNIA. 

Areata,  Healdsburg,  St.  John, 

Alameda,  Hay  wards,  Santa  Cruz, 

Aubura,  Jackson,  San  Rafael, 

Aptos,  Los  Alamos,  San  Jose, 

Bakersfield,  Little  River,  San  Pablo, 

Benicia,  Los  Angeles,  Sebastopol, 

Bridgeport,  Lakepert,  Salinas  City, 

Biggs's  Station,  Merced,  Stockton, 

Booneville,  Marysville,  San  Buenaventura, 

Cloverdale,  Mono,  San  Antonio, 

Castroville,  Mark  West,  San  Francisco, 

Crescent  City,  Jliddleton,  San  Bernardino, 

Carmel  Valley,  Nevada  City,  Tumales, 

Colfax,  Kapa  City,  Ukiah, 

Chico,  Oakland,  \  allejo, 

Colusa,  Oroville,  Yisalia, 

Dixon,  Fetaluma,  Weaverville, 

Downieville.  Placerville,  Wheatland, 

Eureka,  Pine  Grove,  Woodland, 

East  Oakland,  Red  Bluff,  Westport, 

Fresno,  Redwood  City,  \\  eldon, 

Firebaugh,  Rutherford,  WatsonviHe, 

Gilroy,  Sacramento,  West  Oakland, 

Gertrude,  San  Diego,  Willows, 

Grass  Valley,  Santa  Barbara,  Vreka. 

Hydesville,  Santa  Rosa,  Yuba  City, 

Havilah,  Siskiyou,  Yountville. 
Hueneme, 

ARIZONA. 
Mojave  rity,  Quijotoa,  Tombstone, 

Phcenix.  "1  ui^on,  Yuma. 

Prescott, 
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Albany, 

Cascade  Locks, 

McMinnville, 

Baker  City, 

Dalles  City, 

North  Yamhill, 

Butteville, 

Empire  City, 

Portland, 

Can  by, 

Forest  Grove, 

Roseburg, 

Centreville, 

Huntington, 

Salem, 

Corvallis, 

Independence, 

Tillamook. 

Cross  Hollows, 

Jacksonville, 

NEVADA. 

Aurora, 

Empire  City, 

Reno, 

Austin, 

Eureka, 

Silver  City, 

Belmont. 

Fort  Halleck, 

Tuscarora, 

Carson  City, 

Gold  Hill, 

Virginia  City, 

Cherry  Creek, 

Hamilton, 

\Virmemucca, 

Carlin, 

Mineral  Hill, 

YVadsworth, 

Elko, 

Palisade, 

Washoe  City. 

WASHINGTON   TERRITORY. 

Cottonwood, 

Puyallup, 
South  Bend, 

Steilacoom  City, 

Dayton, 

Turn  water, 

New  Tacoma, 

Seattle, 

Walla  Walla, 

Olympia, 

Port  Townsend, 

Snohomish, 

Wallula, 

Spokane  Falls, 

Whatcom. 

Prairie  City, 

UTAH. 

Beaver, 

Cedar  City, 

Ogden, 

Salt  Lake  City. 

Corinne, 

Gunnison, 

We  have  also  received  letters  from  Colorado,  New  Mex- 
ico, Idaho,  and  Montana,  but  considering  them  to  belong 
to  the  Rocky  Mountain  group  rather  than  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  we  have  not  inserted  them  in  the  table.  For  the 
same  reason  a  number  of  letters  received  from  Eastern 
subscribers  to  the  Argonaut  do  not  figure  there. 

We  hope  the  Chronicle  of  Thursday  does  not  correctly 
represent  Mr.  ex-Justice  Cope,  in  his  remarks  before  the 
House  Committee  of  the  Judiciary,  concluding  as  follows: 
C(  The  Judge  added  that  he  was  not  a  railroad  attorney, 
"and  that  he  was  an  anti-monopolist — 'one  of  the  boys' 
"  in  fact."  As  good  men  and  better  lawyers  than  Judge 
Cope  hold  retainers  from  railroad  companies.  Ex-judges 
of  lesser  dignity  would  not  admit  themselves  as  "  one  of 
the  boys."  If  true,  the  fact  is  not  creditable.  If  not  true, 
it  was  a  piece  of  facetious  demagogisra  altogether  unworthy 
of  one  who  has  occupied  so  honorable  a  place  as  Justice  of 
our  Supreme  Court.  It  is  a  bad  sign  when  gentlemen  feel 
compelled  to  apologize  for  being  gentlemen,  and,  in  order 
to  conciliate  the  favor  of  the  rowdy  element,  to  claim  com- 
panionship with  it. 

Mr.  Heathcote  Heard  From. 

[Last  week  we  stated  we  could  give  no  further  space  to  the  Eng- 
lish-American society  controversy.  Mr.  Heathcote,  however, 
claims  the  right — with  some  justice — of  closing.  For  this  and 
other  reasons  stated  in  the  opening  of  his  letter,  we  accord  him 
that  right.— EDS.] 

Editors  Argonaut:  Although  you  say  you  will  not  promise  to 
publish  any  more  communications  to  you  on  the  subject  which 
Mr.  Gower's  letter  has  set  g-^ing,  I  think  I  may  claim  the  right  of 
a  short  reply  to  "Brakespeare's"  remarkable  fustian,  not  only  be- 
cause having  assisted  in  opening  the  disc  sion  I  am  entitled  to 
close  it,  but  more  particularly  as  "Brakespeare  "  has  thought  proper 
to  make  a  personal  attack  upon  myself.  Now,  I  don't  know  who 
"  Brakespeare"  is,  but  that  he  is  not  a  very  knightly  person  is  very 
evident.  No  knight  fit  "  to  lift  lance  in  behalf  of  his  country- 
women "  would  publicly  calumniate  and  vilify  ladies  behind  the 
shield  of  a  nam  de  plume.  At  all  events,  no  English  knight  would. 
Now,  then,  weeded  of  all  his  inflated  bombast  and  vaporing,  what 
does  this  blustering  knight  really  savt  Does  he  point  to  one 
American  lady  by  name  who  has  made  a  grand  alliance  in  Eng- 
land, or  who  goes  with  the  best  society  there?  No.  Vet  that  was 
the  burden,  and  that  only,  of  Mr.  Gower's  letter.  Instead  of  do- 
ing so,  he  brings  a  lot  of  wholesale  accusations  against  English- 
men and  women  he  has  met  while  "  an  itinerant  "  in  Europe.  In 
answer  to  some  of  them  let  me  remark  that  the  Duchess  of  Man- 
chester is  a  French  woman,  Lady  Lonsdale  is — well,  I  admit,  she 
is  a  very  bad  egg.  But  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer. 
The  "  neighbor's  wife  "  with  whom  Lord  Shrewsbury  eloped  does 
not,  and  never  did,  belong  to  the  "  topmost  plane  "  of  English  so- 
ciety. She  was  a  Mrs.  Alundy,  ana,  as  her  maiden  name  was 
Morewood,  a  name  about  as  unaristocratic  as  Smith,  Jones,  or 
Taylor,  her  mother's  *' circus"  in  " licking  Lord  S.  with  her 
parasol  "  can't  be  laid  at  its  doors.  As  for  the  party  with  whom 
"  Brakespeire"  went  to  Ascot,  I  dare  say  it  is  possible  they  may 
have  been  all  bad  characters  (bar  "Brakespeare,  of  course);  but  if 
so,  why  did  he  go  with  them?  I  might  now  requote  for  his  benefit, 
chacun  a  son  gout.  "  Brakespeare  "  says,  "  our  Presidents  and 
statesmen  have  been  singularly  pure  in  their  private  lives."  Yes? 
How  about  Aaron  Burr,  once  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
His  "  pure  and  moral "  life,  as.  evidenced  by  his  many  seductions, 
is,  I  believe,  historical.  The  private  lives  of  Daniel  Webster  and 
Henry  Clay,  I  have  been  told,  were  "  singularly  z>zpure,"  so  far  as 
the  "  enjoyment  of  the  fleshly  delights  of  the  forbiden  half  world  " 

were  concerned To  be  more  recent,  what  does  "  Brakespeare  " 

think  of  Senator  Conkling  and  Mrs.  Sprague?  "Brakespeare" 
says  he  saw  a  young  swell  "  pull  up  the  leg  of  his  trousers 
and  tie  his  drawers-strings  in  a  drawing-room,  never  heeding  that 
several  ladies  of  rank  looked  on."  The  absurdity  of  this  charge  is 
simply  laughable.  Men's  drawers  tied  at  the  ankles  are  utterly 
unknown  in  England.  They  are  peculiarly  an  American  style  of 
garment.  In  all  England  you  couldn't  buy  a  pair,  and  I  am  sure 
no  Englishman  ever  wears  them.  The  "swell  referred  to  must 
have  been  an  Ameriean  aping  us,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  his  boot- 
lace had  got  loosened.  Was  there  any  more  harm  in  his  tying  that 
than  in  buttoning  his  glove?  "Brakespeare"  is  so  squeamish  I 
sometimes  almost  fancy  he  must  be  a  woman,  and  an  old  maid  at 
that.  He  says  I  am  devoid  of  a  title.  How  does  he  know  that? 
Englishmen  of  title  are  not  in  the  habit  of  signing  their  names 
with  their  titles  attached,  though  I  believe  it  is  an  American  cus- 
tom. And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  ask  where  does  the  redoubt- 
able "Brakespeare  "  get  his  great  knowledge  of  England  and  the 
English?  It  he  speaks  from  experience,  from  his  own  showing  he 
didn't  at  all  reach  the  "topmost  plane,"  but  must  have  fallen  in 
with  a  very  bad  lot — acquaintances  made  at  table  d'hote  most  like- 
ly. But  however  that  may  be,  his  requital  of  hospitalities  received 
seems  to  have  taken  a  rather  "  questionable  shape  "  for  a  man  who 
no  doubt  considers  himself  a  gentleman.  I  should  strongly  advise 
"  Brakespeare  "  to  break  his  own  lance  across  his  knees  unless  he 
be  willing  to  tilt  with  a  lowered  shield  and  lifted  visor. 
I  am,  faithfully  yours, 
San  Rafael,  April  6th.  C.  V.  B,  Heathcote. 


The  last  number  of  Anglia  contains  an  appreciative  re- 
view of  Gamett's  translation  of  "  Beowulf,"  from  the  pen 
of  Professor  Scfripper,  of  Vienna.  America  is  awarded 
the  praise  of  having  produced  the  most  exact  translation 
yet  given  of  this  difficult  Anglo-Saxon  poena. 


THE    WHITE    ELEPHANT. 


"Flaneur"  describes  the  Motley  Crowd  at  his  Reception  in  New  York. 


The  white  elephant  is  not  white,  but  he  is  symmetrical, 
well  rounded,  gentle,  and  smooth.  There  is  about  him  an 
air  of  innate  refinement  that  irresistibly  reminds  one  of  a 
high-bred  girl.  His  toe-nails  are  white.  I  don't  know 
whether  this  carries  out  the  resemblance  to  a  high-bred  girl 
or  not,  but  it  certainly  adds  to  the  extrinsic  beauty  of  the 
elephant.  He  is  worth  seeing,  principally  on  account  of 
the  superb  picture  which  the  Turkish  hangings,  the  burn- 
ished idols,  and  the  beautifully  dressed  Burmese  make  for 
him.  Any  one  who  encountered  the  white  elephant  abroad, 
unattended  and  unadorned,  would  not  suspect  that  he  was 
anything  but  an  ordinary  elephant  suffering  from  nettle- 
rash. 

As  he  stands,  however,  in  the  Madison  Square  Garden, 
he  is  impressive  and  spectacularly  great.  The  platform  is 
strewn  with  richly  colored  rugs  of  every  variety,  the  walls 
are  hung  in  costly  tapestries,  and  golden  ornaments  of  all 
kinds  are  scattered  about.  The  elephant  stands  in  the 
midst  of  these  objects  of  beauty  in  calm  and  holy  content- 
ment. Crouched  about  his  legs  are  fantastically  draped 
and  bronzed-looking  worshipers,  playing  on  tom-toms, 
cymbals,  and  pipes,  and  singing  happily.  An  elephant  on 
a  costly  rug  has  never  been  seen  before  in  New  York. 
This  elephant  is  not  the  big-boned,  awkward,  and  restless 
elephant  of  the  ordinary  circus,  but  is  a  fat.  chunky  fellow, 
without  wrinkles,  with  a  tail  that  touches  the  ground,  and 
with  an  eye  that  is  large,  soft,  and  serene.  He  is  never  un- 
quiet. He  seems  to  realize  that  he  was  made  to  be  wor- 
shiped, and  he  stands  calmly,  like  a  statue,  with  only  the 
movement  of  his  graceful  trunk  and  his  eyes  to  show  that 
he  is  alive. 

He  is  the  only  elephant  I  ever  saw  who  looked  intelli- 
gent. The  effect  of  having  an  elephant  turn  his  huge  head 
and  gaze  at  you  is  more  or  less  novel.  The  white  elephant 
has  a  pair  of  superb  tusks,  as  white  as  snow,  and  orna- 
mented with  heavy  gold  bracelets.  He  eats  oats  from  a 
magnificent  gold  salver,  held  in  the  laps  of  two  richly  cos- 
tumed Burmese  children,  who  sit  cross-legged  in  front  of 
him  for  hours.  While  he  is  not  at  all  white,  he  is  much 
lighter  than  any  other  elephant  that  has  ever  come  to 
America.  In  a  herd  of  ordinary  elephants  he  would  look 
almost  white.  He  is  about  the  color  of  the  ash  of  a  good 
cigar,  except  where  he  is  tinted  with  pink.  Over  his  back, 
his  head,  ears,  trunk,  and  forelegs  there  is  a  pinkish  tinge, 
as  though  someone  had  spilled  a  bucket  of  paint  over  him. 
It  is  a  delicate  pink,  and  harmonizes  with  the  neutral  color 
of  his  body..  Even  his  mouth  is  pink,  and  the  color  runs 
down  his  forelegs  and  around  the  back  of  his  ears.  The 
ears,  by  the  way,  are  uncommonly  large,  and  as  thin  as 
writing  paper  at  the  edges.  He  fans  himself  with  them 
gently  at  intervals. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  white  elephant;  that  is,  an 
elephant  which  is  of  pure  white  color  all  over.  This  ele- 
phant is  sacred  simply  because  it  possesses  all  the  charac- 
teristics which  the  Pagans  worship  in  their  idol  elephant. 
When  an  elephant  is  found  that  has  a  round  forehead, 
convex  fore  legs,  thin  ears,  large  brown  eyes  with  a  golden 
iris,  white  nails,  five  on  each  foot — vulgar  elephants  have 
but  three — long  tail  with  a  tuft  at  the  end,  and  is  in  addi- 
tion of  a  drab  color,  he  is  at  once  idolized.  This  is  be- 
cause there  are  only  a  dozen  or  two  elephants  who  com- 
bine all  these  characteristics  of  beauty  now  in  captivity. 
Barnum's  sacred  elephant  gives  one  the  impression  of  hav- 
ing passed  a  luxurious  life,  and  he  is  evidently  familiar 
with  adulation.  I  went  on  the  platform  to  have  a  close 
look  at  him,  and  found  him  as  gentle  as  a  lamb.  His  skin 
is  soft  and  smooth,  whereas  in  an  ordinary  elephant  it  is  as 
rough  as  a  frozen  door-mat.  I  went  close  to  him,  and  he 
leaned  his  head  down  as  a  horse  would  to  be  petted.  If 
j'ou  rub  his  forehead  and  pat  him  back  of  the  ears,  he  will 
stand  with  lowered  head  and  the  same  sleepy  expression 
as  a  purring  cat  evinces  when  you  stroke  its  head.  One 
is  not  allowed  to  feed  the  sacred  elephant  peanuts,  rock- 
candy,  or  saleratus  biscuit.  Such  food  would  be  a  pro- 
fanation to  one  who  is  popularly  supposed  to  have  passed 
the  major  part  of  his  existence  in  feeding  on  bread  and 
milk  and  honey. 

I  have  seldom  seen  a  more  curious  crowd  than  that 
which  was  collected  at  the  first  view  of  the  sacred  elephant 
yesterday  morning.  Barnum  issued  tickets  to  newspaper 
men,  physicians,  clergymen,  club-men,  rounders,  saloon- 
keepers, society  ladies,  and  actresses.  They  crowded 
there  in  droves.  Everybody  seemed  to  know  his  neighbor, 
and  the  crowd  gossiped  about  the  later  arrivals  as  they 
came  in  from  the  street.  The  greatest  interest  was  excited 
by  the  Marquis  de  Leuville  and  Mrs.  Leslie  when  they 
came  in,  about  eleven  o'clock.  The  marquis  wore  corsets 
— I  have  forgotten  the  masculine  name  for  this  article  of 
apparel — high-heeled  boots,  and  a  straight  brimmed  bea- 
ver hat.  He  looked  uncommonly  greasy  as  far  as  his  face 
was  concerned,  though  his  linen  was  elaborately  displayed, 
and  of  its  customary  whiteness.  He  wore  a  profusion  of 
gold  chains,  to  the  ends  of  which  were  attached  watches, 
lockets,  eye-glasses,  and  things.  Several  rings  glittered  on 
his  white  and  womanish  hands,  the  nails  of  which  were 
long,  claw-like,  and  about  the  same  color  as  the  elephant's 
ears. 

He  smiled  fondly  and  affectionately  upon  Mrs.  Leslie, 
and  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  left.  He  was  a  model 
of  affection,  and  seemed  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  had 
struck  a  good  thing.  Mrs.  Leslie  looked  buoyant,  young, 
and  charming.  She  had  on  a  magnificent  costume  of  bro- 
caded velvet,  with  a  mantle  trimmed  with  marabout  leath- 
ers^— I  can't  gamble  on  the  correctness  of  this,  but  it  came 
from  one  who  ought  to  know. 

The  foregoing  elaborate  description  of  Mrs.  Leslie's  cos- 
tume recalls  to  mind  a  reporter  on  the  World,  named  E. 
B.  Fanning,  whom  I  once  knew.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  it  was_  impossible  for  men  to  understand  the  intricacies 
and  technical  points  of  a  woman's  costume.  Fanning  made 
up  his  mind,  when  he  became  a  police  reporter  on  the 
tybrld,  that  he  would  make  a  study  of  the  costume  busi- 
ness, and  make  himself  the  best  society  reporter  in  New 
York.    He  is  a  big  man,  with  a  prodigious  mustache  and 


an  overbearing  manner,  but  he  has  lots  of  push  and  enter- 
prise. His  history  is  rather  peculiar.  He  began  life  in 
Australia,  drifted  thence  to  Canada,  was  a  strolling  actor, 
and  eventually  became  a  dancing-master. 

In  the  course  of  time  he  was  popularand  successful,  and 
when  the  Marquis  of  Lome  and  his  royal  wife  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  a  number  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Montreal  sent  Fanning  abroad  with  letters  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  and  different  people  in  England,  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  court  customs,  so  that  he  could  re- 
turn and  teach  the  Canadians  how  to  receive  the  Queen's 
daughter.  At  least  this  is  the  story  Fanning  tells  in  a  book 
he  issued  three  years  ago.  He  went  to  London  and  be- 
came such  a  prodigious  nuisance  that  he  was  sent  back  to 
Canada  at  once.  When  he  got  there  he  ruled  the  whole 
Dominion  for  a  week,  and  then  fled  to  the  United  States. 
One  would  imagine  that  he  would  have  caught  a  berth  in 
the  Herald  office,  once  described  by  Ballard  Smith  as  the 
Botany  Bay  of  journalism. 

Somehow  or  other,  Fanning  escaped  the  Herald  and 
went  to  the  World.  He  devoted  himself  night  and  day 
to  his  great  problem  of  working  up  his  "dress-reporting 
theory,  until  he  became  so  expert  that  he  would  walk  up 
Broadway  with  his  boon  companions,  and  describe  every 
costume  as  they  came  along.  It  took  him  some  months 
to  get  this  well  worked  up.  Then  he  went  to  the  city 
editor  of  the  World  and  asked  for  an  assignment  for  some 
society  event.  He  was  sent  up  to  report  a  ball.  He  re- 
turned at  eleven  o'clock  and  wrote  a  column  and  a  half 
of  the  most  minute  descriptions  of  the  dresses  of  the  lady 
guests.  The  next  morning  he  picked  up  the  paper,  found 
a  brief  five-line  announcement  of  the  ball,  with  a  list  of 
the  principal  guests  annexed.  Not  a  costume  was  to  be 
found  in  the  paper.  He  hurried  down  to  the  office,  and 
indignantly  asked  the  city  editor  for  an  explanation. 

"  We  don't  really  need  any  such  reporting  as  that,"  said 
the  city  editor,  calmly.  "  We  never  print  costumes  unless 
they  are  worn  by  five  or  six  well-known  women  at  a  ball 
or  reception  which  attract  universal  attention.  In  that 
case  we  sometimes  print  half  a  dozen  costumes." 

"In  that  case,"  said  the  reporter,  "you  will  certainly 
want  my  services." 

"Oh.no." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  the  ladies  invariably  send  us  minute  descrip- 
tions of  their  costumes  themselves." 

Fanning  is  still  doing  police  work  on  the  World. 

Edward  Stokes  came  in  immediately  after  the  Marquis 
de  Leuville  and  Mrs.  Leslie.  The  white-haired,  erect, 
and  handsome  proprietor  of  the  Hoffman  House  was 
gazed  at  admiringly  by  the  women.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
murderer  of  Colonel  Jim  Fiske  ventures  into  a  throng  of 
this  sort,  as  he  is  always  afraid  of  being  insulted  by  some 
enthusiastic  friend  of  the  good-hearted  old  colonel.  Dr. 
William  A.  Hammond  grasped  Stokes's  hand  cordially, 
and  the  two  men  went  forward  and  chatted  about  the 
elephant.  Then  they  walked  along  side  by  side  through 
the  crowd,  the  women  parting  on  either  side  and  gazing 
curiously  at  Stokes.  He  is  certainly  a  remarkably  hand- 
some man,  and  he  has  a  distinguished  and  rather  aristo- 
cratic carriage.    He  is  worth  a  million  of  dollars. 

Henry  Irving  reappeared  here  Monday  night  in  "  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing."  Ellen  Terry  captivated  the  town, 
and  Mr.  Irving  presented  the  most  perfect  stage  perform- 
ance of  a  Shakesperean  comedy  that  has  ever  been  given 
in  America.  Everybody  is  enthusiastic  over  the  perform- 
ance, and  it  seems  superfluous  to  write  any  more  about  it 
after  the  colums  of  lavish  criticism  that  have  appeared  in 
the  daily  papers.  When  one  has  said  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  desire  in  the  way  of  improvement  in  the 
company,  in  the  stage  setting,  and  in  the  business  of  the 
play,  what  remains  to  be  added?  The  performance  gives 
one  a  sense  of  sustained  and  thorough  enjoyment  to  the 
end. 

Ellen  Terry  is  the  most  fascinating,  volatile,  capricious, 
playful,  and  lovable  Beatrice  imaginable,  and  Irving  is  as 
much  fun  as  a  goat.  He  wears  a  chin-whisker  which  looks 
like  an  abbreviated  section  of  a  hotel  broom,  has  a  pair  of 
meagre  and  romantic  yellow  moustachios,  banged  hair, 
and  an  imitation  cork  arm.  It  looks  like  a  cork  arm,  and 
it  seems  as  though  it  were  made  of  joints  worked  internally 
by  a  system  of  hidden  wires,  by  the  tragedian's  left  foot. 
Every  time  he  stamps  his  foot  the  arm  goes  through  a  series 
of  spasmodic  and  gyratory  motions,  which  seem  to  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  rest  of  his  anatomy.  He 
talks  alternately  in  the  top  of  his  head  and  the  pit  of  his 
stomach,  but  he  smiles  agreeably,  and  seems  to  realize 
that  he  is  not  an  Adonis.  His  performance  is  in  some 
respects  grotesque,  but  is  always  clever.  The  very  strange- 
ness of  the  thing  captivates  one.  _ 

It  was  a  sad  thing.on  Monday  night,  to  observe  the  igno- 
rance of  the  army  of  old  rounders  and  first-nighters  who 
were  ranged  around  the  auditorium.  In  the  magnificent 
church  scene,  in  the  third  act,  urns  of  incense  burned 
upon  the  altar.  When  the  curtain  was  raised,  and  the  in- 
cense floated  over  the  auditorium,  about  thirty-three 
per  cent,  of  the  first-nighters  asked,  excitedly,  of  their 
neighbors : 

"  What  the  deuce  is  that?    Fire  ?  " 

"  No.    Incense." 

"  What's  incense? " 

With  this  I  close.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  April  2,  1884. 


"  For  the  last  five  or  six  years,"  observed  a  distinguished 
American  architect  to  a  writer  in  Harper's  Weekly,  "  I 
have  been  occupied  almost  exclusively  with  public  Duild- 
ings.  I  could  count  on  the  fingers  of  my  right  hand  the 
private  houses  I  have  erected.  My  temper  in  consequence 
has  become  comparatively  sweet,  for  nothing  is  so  trying 
to  an  artist's  soul  as  to  be  subjected  to  the  aesthetic  whims 
of  charming  women  who  desire  his  professional  service." 
These  remarks  will  apply  pertinently  to  the  case  of  a  large 
mansion  now  in  course  of  construction  in  this  city. 


Teacher — "What  happens  when  a  light  fa:'. 
water  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  ?  "    Pupi 
out." 
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LICENTIOUS    LORDS. 

"Cockaigne"  discusses  the  Wantons  End  Profligates  of  England. 

The  two  great  scandals  of  the  hour,  involving  as  they  do 
the  names  and  honor  of  two  noblemen,  and  which  at  pres- 
ent occu|>y  almost  exclusively  the  "  West  end  "  and  the 
"  fashionable  club  "  portions  of  the  public  mind— viz.,  the 
breach  of  promise  suit  against  Viscount  Garmoyle,  eldest 
son  of  Earl  Cairns,  and  the  marital  troubles  of  the  Earl  of 
Euston,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton — call  up  into 
one's  recollection  several  previous  noble  recreants,  and 
make  one,  in  contemplating  the  array  of  titled  backsliders, 
jiolens  vo/ens  regard  the  saying  of  noblesse  oblige  as  a  farcical 
axiom,  as  meaningless  as  any  to  be  found  among  the  many 
senseless  foreign  aphorisms  with  which  the  English  lan- 
guage is  becoming  every  day  more  burdened. 

Noblesse  oblige  had  a  meaning  once,  I  dare  say,  but  it 
doesn't  seem  to  have  one'any  longer.  The  only  thing 
which  nobility  appi-ars  to  oblige  nowadays  is  that  its  pos- 
sessors be  blackguards.  Certainly,  in  the  estimation  of  all 
proper  minded  people  who  are  not  dazzled  by  titles,  such 
are  Doth  Viscount  Garmoyle  and  the  Earl  of  Euston.  No- 
blesse oblige  in  its  old  acceptation  doesn't  apply  to  them. 
One  makes  love  to  a  poor,  pretty,  and  virtuous  actress, 
promises  to  marry  her,  compels  her  to  leave  the  stage;  ad- 
vertises himself  as  a  man  who  will  marry  the  woman  he 
loves,  whatever  her  caste  and  no  matter  what  his  family 
may  say,  and  then  suddenly  breaks  off  the  engagement,  re- 
fuses to  marry  the  girl,  and  gives  no  apology,  explanation, 
or  reparation,  simply  because — as  he  says — the  Duke  of 
Richmond  told  him  his  wife  could  never  be  received  at 
court !  The  other  for  years  has  been  marrLd  to  and  cohab- 
iting with  a  notorious  courtesan,  whom,  upon  his  coming 
into  a  title  and  the  possession  of  a  fortune,  he  seeks  to  dis- 
card by  a  trumped-up  charge  that  she  had  been  previously 
married  to  another  man. 

As  I  say,  they  are  but  two  more  to  add  to  the  already 
long  list  of  noble  black  sheep,  both  male  and  female,  who, 
in  the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  have  made  for 
themselves  reputations  for  the  possession  nf  traits  and  ways 
painfully  incompatible  with  the  "  nobility"  their  titles  are 
supposed  to  confer  upon  them.  A  short  resume  of  the 
most  noted  ones  would  seem  to  be  in  point  af  this  stage  of 
the  proceedings.  First  and  foremost,  there  is  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  His  career  as  a  seducer  of  women — rang- 
ing in  the  social  scale  from  servant-maids  to  countesses — 
as  an  unblushing  adulterer,  unprincipled  scoundrel,  and 
cowardly  wife-beater,  is  too  well  known  and  fresh  m  the 
minds  of  everybody  to  need  recapitulation  from  me. 

Next  we  have  the  Marquis  of  Waterford,  Lord  Charles 
Beresford's  eldest  brother.  He  began  life  as  the  Earl  of 
Tyrone  by  seducing  the  wife  of  Captain  Vivian,  M.  P.  A 
divorce  followed,  with  the  earl  as  co-respondent,  and,  on 
its  being  obtained,  he  married  the  erring  woman.  The 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  is  another  youthful  libertine.  When 
but  eighteen,  he  seduced  the  wife  of  Mr.  Mundy,  a  woman 
exactly  double  his  age  and  quite  old  enough  to  be  his 
mother,  but  of  strangely  fascinating  powers  for  young  men, 
it  is  said.  After  the  regulation  divorce,  during  the  pro- 
ceedings of  kvhich  he  openly  continued  the  liaison,  he,  two 
years  ago,  married  the  partner  of  his  sin,  and  there  have 
already  been  two  children — one,  a  son  and  heir  to  the  old- 
est earldom  in  England — born  in  wedlock  to  the  ill-as- 
sorted couple. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  one  seldom  hears  of  now,  except 
as  a  seller  at  auction  of  family  heirlooms,  priceless  to  a 
"  nobleman,"  to  enable  him  to  continue  an  already  long 
and  disastrous  career  on  the  turf.  The  duke  is  perhaps 
better  known  in  Paris  than  in  I  .ondon.  In  the  former 
capital  he  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  disgusting  profligate 
and  libidinous  brute,  whose  sensual  habits  are  as  oriental  in 
their  peculiarities  as  they  are  degrading  in  their  bestiality. 
He  is  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  a 
girl  who  sold  herself  to  become  duchess.  She  is  a  sister 
of  Viscount  Mandeville,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  which 
may  throw  some  light  on  the  alliance,  that  both  she  and 
the  duke  have  French  mothers. 

The  Hon.  Walter  Harbord,  Lord  Sufneld's  brother — I 
note  them  just  as  I  recall  them — we  will  consider  next.  A 
major  in  the  Seventh  Hussars,  one  of  the  swellest  light  cav- 
alry corps  in  the  army,  he  a  few  years  ago  was  the  friend 
and  pal  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a  bright  and  shining  light 
in  Belgravian  society,  and  an  authority  in  the  best  clubs. 
He  was  a  great  ecarte  player,  and  on  one  occasion  had 
such  a  marvelous  run  of  luck  in  the  holding  of  winning 
cards  that  suspicion  was  aroused,  and  he  was  watched". 
Result,  several  kings,  etc.,  were  found  concealed  under 
his  chair  and  in  his  sleeves.  It  is  needless  to  say  he  was 
cashiered  from  the  army — losing  his  commission  money, 
some  five  thousand  pounds — turned  out  of  his  clubs,  and 
dropped  by  everybody.  He  therefore  found  it  necessary 
to  flee  to  a  more  congenial  sphere,  and  he  did  so,  leaving 
many  unpaid  debts,  the  partner  of  his  clandestine  flight  be- 
ing no  less  a  person  than  the  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Euston, 
but  who  at  the  time  was  only  Miss  Fitzroy.  He  now  re- 
sides abroad  at  Homburg  or  Monaco,  or  some  such  place 
as  that. 

The  Earl  of  Stamford,  the  head  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  houses  in  England's  peerage,  while  an  under-grad- 
uate  at  Cambridge,  distinguished  himself  by  marrying  a 
common  w-oman-of-the-town  named  Elizabeth  Billige,  and 
subsequently  another  courtesan  named  Ann  Cocks,  by 
neither  of  whom  he  has  had  children,  fortunately  for  the 
future  "  strain."  Earl  Ponlett  is  another  noble  specimen 
of  similar  proclivities.  When  one-and-twenty  he  married 
"Elizabeth  Newman,"  and  subsequently  "Emma  John- 
son," his  eldest  son  and  heir  being  bom  six  months  after 
the  first  marriage.  This  son  is  Viscount  Hinton,  who,  in 
turn,  demonstrated  his  strain  and  the  beauty  of  the  law 
which  legitimated  him,  bv  going  on  the  stage  as  a  profes- 
sional pantomime  clown  under  the  name  of  "  Mr.  Cos- 
man,"  and  marrying  a  ballet-dancer  named  Ann  Shippy, 
who  has  already  presented  him  with  an  heir  to  titles  which 
date  from  1627. 

T'ie  Earl  of  Orford,  when  Lord  Walpole,  distinguished 

!f  by  seducing  the  Countess  of  Lincoln  (whose  hus- 

L  jsequently  became  Duke  of  Newcastle),  a  high- 


stepping  beauty,  and  daughter  of  the  tenth  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, the  fruit  of  the  liaison  being  a  son  whom  Lord  Lincoln 
refused  to  father.  A  divorce  followed  this  little  affair  also, 
but  Lord  Orford  declined  to  marry  the  woman  who  had 
sacrificed  so  much  for  him.  He  however  took  the  boy  un- 
der his  protection,  and  the  young  man  now  passes  as  "  Mr. 
Walpole  "  quite  satisfactorily  to  people  who  don't  know- 
that  an  earl's  son  should  be  an  "  Honorable."  Lady  Lin- 
coln ended  by  marrying  the  tutor  of  her  other  sons  (a  Ger- 
man named  Opdebeck),  and  went  abroad  with  him. 

The  Duke  of  Beaufort  is,  in  his  way,  about  as  sorry  an 
illustration  of  nobl-sse  oblige  as  you  could  find  in  the  whole 
peerage.  A  sensual  profligate,  roue,  and  rake,  no  lady 
would  ever  dare  to  be  seen  speaking  to  him,  much  less 
receive  any  attention  from  him  whatever.  The  protector 
of  the  pretty  Gaiety  actress,  Connie  Gilchrist,  since  she 
was  thirteen!  His  female  friends  consist  of  women  whose 
names  are  unknown  in  even  respectable,  let  alone  high 
society,  and  his  four-in-hand  coach  at  races  is  always 
covered  by  "  ladies  "  of  questionable  character  only.  In 
short,  it  would  stamp  a  woman  directly  to  have  the  Duke 
civil  to  her  in  any  way.  This  is  a  shocking  state  of  things 
for  a  man  of  sixty,  whose  dukedom  dates  from  1682;  and 
whose  "  nobility"  on  baronial  creation  goes  back  to  1308. 

The  Marquis  of  Hartington,  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
Gladstone's  Cabinet,  is  one  of  the  most  outrageously  im- 
moral men  in  London.  It  would  indeed  be  hard  to  say- 
how  many  "  villas"  In  St.  Johns  Wood  he  does  not  keep 
up,  or  for  how  many  slips  of  the  feet  of  titled  dames  and 
demoiselles  he  has  not  been  directly  answerable.  The 
Marquis  of  Huntley  has  been  up  in  a  police  court  for  ob- 
taining money  under  false  pretenses,  and  for  absconding 
abroad  in  order  to  defraud  his  creditors.  Two  nice  charges 
against  a  nobleman,  truly!  Then,  the  Earl  of  Aylesford  is 
a  debauchee  and  bare-faced  cuckold,  his  wife  having  for 
years  under  his  no=e  been  the  mistress  of  the  Marquis  of 
Blandford;  while  Viscount  Mandeville  is  as  confirmed  a 
drunkard  as  any  to  be  found  frequenting  the  lowest  gin 
palaces.  The  two  latter  noblemen  have  adopted,  it  ap- 
pears, the  United  States  as  their  future  residence.  I  don't 
think  the  United  States  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  ac- 
quisition. The  Earl  of  Gnsford  was  a  short  time  ago  sum- 
moned by  a  cab-driver,  and  made  to  pay  not  only  the  paltry- 
fare  of  five  shillings,  which  he  had  refused,  but  the  costs 
of  the  proceedings,  and  Viscount  Cole  acted  the  part  of  a 
poltroon  with  Lady  Mordaunt,  and  had  to  perjure  himself 
to  get  clear  of  responsibility.  These  are  all  I  can  remem- 
ber just  now,  but  they  will  suffice. 

So  much  for  the  men.  for  I  have  reversed  the  rule  of 
places  aux  dames,  and  will  now  mention  a  few  of  the  fair 
members  of  the  nobility  who  are  decidedly  frail  also.  Of 
cou-se  I  do  not  speak  of  ladies  who  have  become  titled 
only  by  their  marriage  with  noblemen,  but  who  have  been 
born  so,  else  I  should  have  to  include  the  Countess  of 
-\ylesfurd,  a  notorious  woman,  and  the  Countess  of 
Egmont,  whose  reputation  as  Miss  Lucy  King  an  earl's 
coronet  has  hardly  yet  been  able  to  make  people  forget. 

The  daughters  of  the  Earl  of  Fife — the  Ladies  Duff- 
are  the  sort  I  refer  to.  The  earldom  of  Fife  comes  direct 
from  the  Macduff  immortalized  by  Shakespeare;  yet  what 
are  the  careers  of  these  daughters  of  the  house?  All  of 
them  great  beauties,  they  are  as  unchaste  as  they  are  beau- 
tiful. The  earl's  eldest  daughter,  Lady  Ann  Duff,  mar- 
ried Marquis  Townshend,  and  was  soon  afterward  seduced 
by  Lord  Ernest  Bruce,  the  marquis  giving  the  affair  pub- 
licity, and  taking  his  satisfaction  by  waylaying  Lord 
Ernest  with  two  friends  at  night,  and  giving  him  a  beating! 
Lady  Ida  Duff  married  Adrian  Hope,  Esq.,  and  in  due 
time  was  seduced  by  several  men  of  title,  only  one  of 
whom — Lord  William  Somerset — was  made  co-respondent 
in  the  divorce  suit  which  followed.  A  third  sister,  Lady 
Agnes  Duff,  a  woman,  if  possible,  more  beautiful  than  the 
others,  married  Viscount  Dupplin,  the  man  who  wanted  to 
marry  Miss  Vanderbilt  of  New  York,  and,  true  to  her 
family  instincts,  was  shortly  after  seduced  by  Mr.  Flower, 
with  whom  she  eloped  from  Epsom  Downs,  during  the 
Derby  day.  The  regulation  divorce  followed,  and  she 
married  Flower. 

Then,  there  is  Lady  Mary  Craven,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Hardwicke,  a  mistress  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  while 
he  was  but  a  boy.  She  resembles  Mrs.  Mundy  in  her 
power  of  charming  men  much  younger  than  herself.  Long 
since  separated  from  her  husband,  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
great  friend  and  associate,  she  has  been  the  dure  amie  of 
more  youthful  heirs  to  titles  than  I  could  name.  She  is 
forty-seven,  an  age  at  which  most  women  have  quieted 
down  and  lost  their  attractiveness  to  men;  but  she  still  re- 
tains her  peculiar  powers  of  fascination  to  an  undiminished 
degree. 

The  Earl  of  Dudley,  though  one  of  the  ugliest  men  in 
England,  is  a  sensualist  of  the  most  depraved  sort,  as 
people  well  know.  His  wife,  Lady  Dudley,  the  great 
beauty,  was  hissed  by  the  crowd  when  she  made  her  first 
appearance  in  public  with  him,  after  the  honeymoon,  the 
contrast  was  so  marked  between  the  two.  They  are  called 
"  Beauty  and  the  Beast."  There  are  one  or  two  instances 
more  on  the  part  of  men,  which  slipped  my  memory  when 
I  closed  their  side  of  the  account,  and  which  let  us  add  to 
the  list.  The  Earl  of  Cardigan,  the  leader  of  the  famous 
charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  distinguished  himself  in  early 
life  By  seducing  the  wife  of  a  Mr.  Johnson,  whom,  after 
divorce,  he  married ;  and  the  Earl  of  Clare  (a  title  now  ex- 
tinct) seduced  his  countess  before  marriage,  and  while  she 
was  the  wife  of  a  Mr.  Moore,  the  offspring  being  a  daugh- 
ter, who  is  now-  the  wife  of  the  present  Earl  of  Kimberley, 
the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  The  earl's  eldest  son  and 
heir,  Lord  Wodehouse,  it  may  be  here  observed,  is  a  low- 
minded  spendthrift,  his  eagerness  to  obtain  money  to  sup- 
ply his  inane  squanderings  having  led  him  into  the  com- 
mission of  forgery  on  several  occasions — lktle  derelictions 
w-hich  his  father's  influence  has  always  been  able  to  hush 
up.  Though  a  married  man,  he  lives  in  seclusion,  his  al- 
lowance from  his  father  being  paid  to  him  in  weekly  sums 
of  twenty  pounds,  it  not  being  considered  proper  to  trust 
him  with  a  larger  sum  at  one  time. 

Lo  ;dox,  March  18,  1884.  Cockaigne. 

"  A  Cursory'  History  of  Swearing  "  is  the  title  of  a  queer 
I  monograph  which  has  just  appeared  in  London. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


"  Our  Mabel,"  is  a  turgid  Sunday-school  story,  by  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Mason.  Published  byCushing,  Thomas  &  Co.,  Chicago;  price,  $i. 

"  La  Joie  de  Vivre,"  Zola's  latest  novel,  has  just  been  translated 
into  English.  It  is  the  story  of  a  young  girl's  struggles  in  the 
world.  Published  by  T.  B.  Peterson  and  Brothers,  Philadelphia; 
for  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co;  price,  75  cents. 

An  attractive  weekly  paoer  has  just  been  star'ed  in  New  York 
by  Leander  Richardson  and"  C.  A.,  Byrne,  entitled  TJie  Journalist. 
It  contains  everything  like'y  to  interest  Dewspaper  men,  besides 
offering  much  that  will  strike  the  attention  of  the  general  reader. 

A  new  edition  of  "  Ik  Marvel's"  works,  "Doctor  Johns,"  which 
many  will  remember  as  the  story  of  a  Connecticut  minister,  and 
".Hound  Together,"  being  a  collection  of  delightful  essays  onmen 
and  things,  is  published  by  Charles  Scribner  a  Sons,  New  York; 
for  sale  by  Bancroft, 

"  Doctor  Barringford's  School  "  is  a  charnvng  little  story  for  chil- 
dren, by  Henry  Ogden.  The  scene  is  laid  in  England  in  the  last 
century,  and  the  book  is  dedicated  to  the  children  of  Professor 
JevonSi  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York;  for  sale 
by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co. 

"  A  Hand-book  of  Sanitary  Information  "  consists  of  sugges- 
tions for  householders  concerning  ventilation,  drainage,  disease, 
food  and  water,  plumbers,  etc.  It  is  issued  in  the  same  style  and 
binding  as  "  The  Health  Primers."  Published  by  D.  Appfeton  & 
Co  ,  New  York;  for  sale  by  James  'White  &  Co.,  23  Dupont  Street. 

"Politics"  is  a  volume  written  by  two  Californians,  the  Hon. 
W.  W.  Crane  and  Professor  Bernard  Moses,  Ph.  D.,  who  holds 
the  chair  of  History  and  Political  Economy  at  the  University.  It 
is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Comparative  Constitutional  Law. 
Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam  s  Sons,  New  York;  for  sate  by  Bil- 
lings, Harbourne  &  Co. 

■»- — 

Announcements:  Miss  Alexander,  the  American  l~dy  whose 
drawings  are  so  much  admired  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  has  prepared  for 
immediate  publication  a  volume  of  poems  illustrated  by  herself. 

The  book  will  be  called  "  Roadside  Songs  of  Tuscany." Dr. 

George  MacDonald  has  added  an  cs*ay  and  various  critical  notes 
to  the  dreary  mass  of  comment  on  '*  Hamlet."  These  will  be  pub- 
lished with  the  Longman's  edition  of  the  first  folio.  He  is  also 
preparing  for  publication  a  second  series  of  "  Unsp -ken  Ser- 
mons."  The  poetry  of  ^Yo^dsworth  and  Byron  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Swinburne  in  the  April  number  of  the  Nineteenth. 
Cniturv. Sir  Julius  Benedict  is  preparing  a  history  of  Eng- 
lish music  during  the  first  half  of  this  century. 

The  eighth  number  of  the  Art  Age  has  been  issued — the  third  is- 
sue of  this  year.  Besides  a  beautiful  example  of  pen  and  ink  por- 
trait work  reproduced  by  photo-engraving  and  given  as  an  extra 
supplement,  it  is  illustrated  with  a  print  in  red  and  black  of  the 
Mediaeval  Carol  Cards  that  have  just  l»een  issued  as  an  Easter 
novelty.  In  the  "  Notes  on  Practice  "  the  process  of  manufacture 
is  carefully  explained  in  detail.  In  the  contents  are  five  or  more 
columns  of  "  Notes,  Queries,  and  Answers,"  giving  useful  informa- 
tion about  new  books,  styles  of  tvpe,  edge  gilding  and  marbling, 
rare  editions,  and  the  like.  The  Grulier  Club,  just  formed,  is  de- 
scribed at  length,  and  both  a  biography  and  bibliography  of  this 
famous  bookbinder,  man  of  letters,  and  political  dignitary-  is  added. 
From  the  Russian  an  article  is  given  regarding  Ivan  Federoff,  first 
Russian  printer,  whose  three  hundredin  birthday  was  celebrated 
recently.  Published  iy  Arthur  B.  Turnure,  132  Nassau  Street, 
New  \  ork. 

A  New  York  paper  says:  Some  months  ago  a  lady  went  into  the 
office  of  Macmillan  &  Co.,  on  Fourth  Avenue,  with  the  manuscript 
of  a  novel.  There  was  nothing  very  remarkable  in  this,  as  they 
have  an  average  of  ten  manuscript  novels  a  day  offered  them.  A 
glance  at  the  manuscript  was  enough  to  satisfy  them  that  it  was 
worth  examination,  and  the  lady  was  asked  to  leave  it  and  call  at 
a  certain  time  for  an  answer.  The  regular  reader  employed  by  the 
firm  to  examine  manuscript  pronounced  it  extraordinarily  good, 
and  it  was  sent  to  their  London  house  for  examination.  Their 
London  reader  sent  back  word  that  it  was  the  best  novel  that  had 
come  under  his  observation  for  many  a  year.  At  the  appointed 
time  the  lady  called  again  at  the  New  York  house,  and  was  in- 
formed that  they  would  accept  the  manuscript.  She  said:  "Who 
is  your  lawyer?  '  and  upon  the  address  being  given,  said :  "  Trans- 
act all  fuither  business  with  him."  She  went  to  his  office,  left  her 
instructions,  and  when  a  meml>er  of  the  firm  called  upon  him  and 
asked  for  the  price,  he  was  told  that  it  was  two  thousand  dollars. 
They  gave  him  a  check  for  that  sum — the  largest  amount  they  had 
ever  paid  for  manuscript  by  an  unknown  author — and  put  the  man- 
uscript into  the  hands  of  the  printer.  The  book  will  be  out  imme- 
diately. The  lady  concealed  ner  identity  from  all  but  the  lawyer, 
and  it  is  known  now  to  but  two  persons. 


Miscllany:  The  Poet  Laureate  has  thus  snubbed  a  person  who 
sent  him  a  notice  of  his  lordship's  self:  "  Lord  Tennyson  is  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  Henry  Romeike  for  his  inclosure,  but  such  notices 
do  not  interest  him;  so  he  begs  Mr.  Romeike  not   to   take  the 

trouble   of  sending  him   any  more." The    Gamla   Och   .Vya 

Hemlandeti  a  Swedish  journal  of  large  circulation,  published  in 
Chicago,  began  the  serial  publication  of  "The  Bread-Winners" 
without  consulting  the  author  or  the  owners  of  the  copyright.  A 
suit  which  was  promptly  instituted  in  the  United  States  Court,  by 
the  publishers,  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  was  decided  yesterday 
adversely  to  the  Swedish  publishers,  compelling  them  to  respect 
the  author's  copyright  in  the  story  and  pay  for  their  u>e  of  it    in 

their  journal. Thackeray   is  said   to   have  pictured  in    Mrs. 

Hobson  Newcome  and  her  drawing-room   the  drawing-room  and 

the  personality  of  Mrs.  Milner   Gibson. The  advisability  of 

knowing  what  one  is  writing  about  is  illustrated  by  this  remark- 
able paragraph  in  the  London  Echo:  "  A  Boston  paper  says  that 
one  of  the  earliest  poems  of  the  authoress  of  'John  Halifax, 
Gentleman,' th.it  beginning  'Philip,  my  king,' was  addressed  to 
Mr.  Philip  Bourke  Marston.  That  would  indeed  be  very  singular, 
seeing  that  Philip  Bourke  Marston  must  have  been  a  small  boy 
when  Mrs.  Craik's  earliest  poems  were  written."  As  the  poem 
happens  to  be  addressed  to  a  baby,  the  singularity  is  not  so  very 
singular.  But  it  is  rather  curious  that  the  complacent  English 
critic  should  not  have  read  one  of  the  best-known  poems  in  his 

language. Alphonse  Daudet    takes  his  notebook  everywhere. 

Once,  it  is  related,  he  had  a  sentimental  and  dramatic  scene  with 
his  wife,  concerning  which  he  remarked:  "This  seems,  my  dear, 
like  a  chapter  that  had  slipped  out  <-{  a  novel."  "  It  is  more  likely, 
Alphonse,"  was  the  reply,  to  form  a  chapter  that  will  slip  into  a 
novel."  Daudet  is  at  work  upon  a  novel  to  be  called  "  The  Rupt- 
ures." In  this  work  he  studies  the  delicate  situation  of  a  man 
who  wishes  to  quit  his  mistress,  and  who  has  no  reproach  to  make 
against  her.  The  man  is  an  artis'  already  celebrated,  who  sees  that 
the  woman  with  whom  he  lives  is,  by  her  education,  instincts,  and 
birth,  beneath  him.  He  sees  in  the  moral  and  social  inferiority  a 
danger  for  his  art  and  his  relations,  and  he  suffers  cruelly  by  it. 
How  can  he  quit  this  woman  with  whbm  he  has  lived  for  along 
while?  All  the  development  f  the  book  is  in  the  struggle  which 
takes  place  between  the  man's  conscience  and  ambition.  As  fur 
the  denouement,  the  author  has  not  yet  found  it. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


VANITY    FAIR. 


A  writer  in  the  Chicago  'Sanitary  Neivs  describes  the 
"Moorish  room"  in  Mr.  J.  H.  Jewett's  house,  of  that 
city.  It  is  very  luxurious,  with  its  geometrical  ceiling, 
broad  divans,  and  Oriental  carpets.  The  wall  space  on 
one  side  is  filled  by  a  genuine  Cairo  lattice  window, 
brought  here  after  a  service  of  two  hundred  years  in  the 
picturesque  Egyptian  city.  The  latticed  panels  swing  out- 
ward, and  its  spindles,  circles,  and  squares  are  as  perfect 
as  they  were  two  centuries  ago.  The  cedar  wood  is  dark 
with  age,  but  still  retains  its  delicate  spicy  fragrance. 

"  I'm  a  duster,"  said  a  young  woman  whom  a  New  York 
reporter  met  in  a  private  house  up-town;  "a  professional 
duster.  I'm  not  the  only  one.  It's  a  regular  profession, 
dusting  is,  nowadays.  The  parlors  of  the  rich  have  grown 
to  be  so  many  museums  of  delicate  and  costly  ornaments. 
To  dust  and  arrange  these  collections  every  day  would  too 
severely  tax  the  strength  of  the  wealthy  ladies.  To  set  the 
servants  at  the  work  was  found  to  be  bad  management, 
not  because  they  were  bungling  and  liable  to  smash  the 
delicate  fabrics,  but  because  the  servants  have  no  time  to 
spare  from  their  other  duties.  Therefore  the  mistresses 
employ  competent  women  to  keep  their  parlors  in  order. 
The  dusting  business  is  an  established  industry,  but  it  is 
confined  to  the  metropolis,  and  almost  entirely  to  the  re- 
gion of  brown-stone  fronts.  All  the  dusters  I  know  of  are 
women  who  have  seen  better  days;  but,  of  course,  it  isn't 
every  educated  and  refined  woman  who  can  make  a  good 
duster."  "  What  are  the  requirements?  "  "  She  must  be 
light-footed,  quick,  and  strong  in  her  wrists  and  arms.  To 
visit  a  dozen  houses  in  the  forenoon  before  callers  arrive, 
and  dust  and  arrange  things,  is  no  child's  play.  A  woman 
must  fairly  jump  at  her  work.  The  remuneration  ?  Well, 
a  dollar  or  seventy-five  cents  a  visit;  sometimes  more.  At 
some  houses,  where  the  hostess  entertains  a  good  many 
guests  the  rooms  are  arranged  every  day.  Orders  are  given 
to  the  duster  to  change  the  arrangement  of  the  appoint- 
ments every  time  they  come.  Then,  again,  a  duster  must 
know  how  to  take  hold  of  every  sort  of  knick-knack,  and 
how  to  move  it  safely.  She  must  know  just  what  sort  of 
brush  to  use  for  every  sort  of  dusting.  The  brush  that  will 
not  break  a  filmy  tissue  of  glass  is  useless  on  a  piece  of 
furniture,  and  would  not  reach  the  ceiling  corners.  She 
must  have  several  brushes,  and  she  must  not  be  careless  or 
slapdash  for  an  instant." 

♦ — 

Domino  parties  are  fashionable  entertainments  in  New 
York,  the  women,  but  not  the  men,  wearing  masks.  At  one 
entertainment  a  young  man  was  flirting  desperately  with  a 
domino,  when,  to  his  astonishment,  the  voice  from  behind 
the  mask  said:  "  Why,  Bobby,  where  did  you  leam  such 
frightful  things?  "    The  domino  proved  to  be  his  mother. 

_  It  is  an  open  secret,  says  a  correspondent,  that  the  fas- 
cinating Mr.  William  Henry  Hurlbert,  late  of  the  World, 
is  to  become  the  husband  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Montrose,  the  sportive  peeress  after  whom  Clay  and  Sims 
called  their  opera  "  The  Merry  Duchess."  Her  grace  of 
Montrose  was  the  wife,  in  second  marriage,  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, one  of  the  most  famous  and  successful  owners  of 
race-horses  on  the  English  turf.  His  noble  consort  was  as 
well  known  in  his  stables  as  he  was  himself.  She  is  an 
authority  on  the  technicalities  of  training  and  racing,  and 
thinks  no  ill  in  being  familiar  to  a  great  extent  with  the 
tricks  as  well  as  the  jargon  of  the  betting-ring.  She  is  an 
accomplished  turfwoman  in  fact,  and  has  made  many  a 
thousand  pounds  by  her  judgment  in  giving  or  taking  odds. 
Nor  is  she  lacking  in  the  stouter  and  sturdier  qualities 
which  go  with  the  sporting  temperament.  For,  when  our 
own  distinguished  compatriot,  Mr.  "  Plunger"  Walton, 
was  more  than  suspected  of  using  illegitimate  means  to 
further  his  ends  at  Epsom  and  New  Market,  it  was  her 
grace  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Montrose  who  publicly 
announced  that,  if  he  were  ever  caught  flagrante  delictu  in 
his  nefarious  operations  among  jockeys  and  trainers,  she 
would  horsewhip  him  with  her  own  well-bom  right  hand. 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  Duchess  of 
Montrose  is  a  vulgar,  ill-bred  hoyden.  On  the  contrary, 
she  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  intellectual 
women  in  England.  Her  jointure  as  dowager  is  a  large 
one,  and  Mr.  Crawford,  her  second  husband,  whose  name, 
as  she  was  the  widow  of  a  duke  when  she  married  him, 
she  did  not  assume,  left  her  quite  a  fortune.  It  is  true  that 
she  is  not  so  young  as  she  used  to  be,  but  she  is  still  a 
very  charming  and  captivating  woman.  Mr.  Hurlbert, 
whose  intimacy  with  the  nobility  of  Great  Britain  is  scarce- 
ly less  than  that  of  Mr.  Sam  Ward,  made  the  acquaintance 
of  her  grace  while  a  guest  at  Dunrobin  Castle,  the  beau- 
tiful seat  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland;  for  Mr.  Hurlbert's 
fascinations  of  wit  and  person  have  secured  for  him  in 
England  a  visiting  list  equal  to  that  of  no  other  plain 
American. 


The  length  of  the  train  of  a  dress  worn  on  the  occasion 
of  a  presentation  at  the  English  Court  is  from  three  and  a 
half  to  four  yards,  and  these  are  usually  three  widths  of 
material,  the  petticoat  also  being  trained. 

According  to  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  best  ac- 
quainted with  Mrs.  Langtry's  intentions,  says  a  New  York 
journal,  that  lady  will  finally  take  up  her  residence  in  Lon- 
don as  soon  as  she  realizes  an  ample  fortune  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  She  is  credited  with  picking  up  all  sorts 
of  choice  and  costly  knick-knacks  for  her  London  house, 
which  she  has  made  up  her  mind  shall  be  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  metropolis.  Recently,  in  an  old  second-hand 
store  up  town,  she  saw  a  grand  old  set  of  French  furniture 
of  the  First  Empire  period,  a  large  couch,  two  arm-chairs, 
and  ten  smaller,  en  suite.  The  backs  were  of  mahogany, 
which  had  been  kept  so  well  polished  as  to  look  like  ebony, 
with  gilt  mounts  of  a  very  striking  character.  Mrs.  Langtry 
became  the  purchaser,  and  the  suit  is  to  be  covered  with 
very  old  gold-colored  French  brocade  and  then  forwarded 
to  London. 


A  facsimile  of  the  diamond  necklace  of  Lady  Dudley, 
of  England,  has  just  been  made  for  a  woman  of  New  York . 
There  are  forty-one  blue-white  old  mine  stones  in  it,  the 
largest  of  which  is  four  and  a  half  carats,  and  the  smallest 
one  and  a  half  carats.  Its  total  weight  is  ninety-seven  and 
a  half  carats.  The  diamonds  are  all  of  one  lustre,  and  are 
beautifully  matched.  Pendent  from  the  necklace  is  a  five- 
pointed  diamond  star,  which  may  also  be  worn  as  a  lace- 
pin  or  a  hair  ornament.  The  necklace  and  star  are  worth 
more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars. 


Says  a  writer  in  Vanity  Fair;  "  I  see  that  Lady  John 
Manners,  the  wife  of  a  prominent  politician,  has  been 
startling  London  society  by  writing  and  publishing  an  arti- 
cle on  the  inexcusable  prodigality  of  the  rich.  Judged  by 
the  sums  they  expend  on  their  dress  and  food,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  each  member  of  the  favored  few  must  be  as  hu^e 
as  a  leviathan  and  as  insatiable  as  an  ostrich.  The  amount 
they  consume  and  the  rivers  of  wine  they  swallow  are  ap- 
palling, unless  I  conclude  that  it  is  quality,  not  quantity, 
which  costs  so  much.  The  same  idiotic  extravagance  is 
becoming  a  feature  of  American  society,  and  yet  it  occa- 
sions surprise  that  the  working  classes  are  so  dissatisfied 
with  their  condition.  I  am  not  surprised.  As  it  can  be 
shown  that  more  is  spent  for  useless  luxury  in  a  year  than 
would  be  necessary  to  provide  every  poor  family  in  the 
United  States  with  the  comforts  of  life,  it  seems  natural 
that  such  senseless  waste  should  embitter  the  thousands 
who  find  it  difficult  to  procure  a  crust  to  stay  their  hunger, 
and  a  second-hand  fig-leaf  to  hide  their  nakedness.  Nor 
will  it  astonish  me  if  such  a  '  vanity  fair '  as  this  becomes  a 
howling  '  Donnybrook.' "  This  is  the  veriest  balderdash. 
The  more  extravagant  are  the  rich,  the  more  it  inures  to 
the  profit  of  the  poor.  The  young  blood  who  flings  his 
fortune  right  and  left  is  of  more  use  to  the  poor,  through 
setting  the  money  in  motion,  than  was  old  Hunks,  h'is 
father,  who  kept  it  securely  tied. 

The  mourning  for  the  Count  of  Chambord  is  at  an  end, 
says  a  Paris  correspondent,  but  one  poor nomeau-riche  has 
suffered  in  the  weakest  part,  her  social  relations,  for  neg- 
lecting to  observe  it  to  the  last.  While  other  ladies  wore 
lilac  and  brown  unpunished,  this  one  appeared  in  a  flame- 
colored  toilet.  Result:  her  husband  was  black-balled  at 
the  Jockey  Club.  It  will  take  that  family  five  years  to  re- 
cover the  lost  social  ground. 


The  owners  of  stones  for  engagement  rings  are  thus  re- 
garded in  the  great  world  which  occupies  itself  with  such 
small  matters  of  taste  and  superstition :  The  diamond,  of 
course,  is  good  all  the  year  around.  If  it  is  sufficiently 
pure  it  will  warn  the  wearer  of  the  treachery  of  his  beloved 
object  by  breaking  at  the  least  blow  of  steel.  The  pearl  is 
fashionable,  and  also  preferred  by  ideal  poetic  lovers,  but 
it  has  a  frightful  secret  influence,  impelling  to  treachery  or 
death.  The  ruby,  by  its  color  or  brilliancy,  is  the  image 
of  eternal  flame,  and  is  the  best  possible  omen.  The  sap- 
phire means  tenderness  and  truth.  In  Poland  the  stones 
are  chosen  according  to  the  month  in  which  the  engage- 
ment is  made.  The  ruby  for  July,  the  pearl  for  May,  the 
sapphire  for  January.  F'or  March  the  turquoise,  which 
will  tum  green  upon  the  inconstancy  of  the  giver.  The 
emerald,  in  June,  is  for  fidelity,  and  Russians  expect  al- 
ways to  have  one  emerald  among  the  wedding  gifts  from 
the  husband,  as  it  is  the  omen  of  certain  happiness. 


EASTER    SUNDAY. 


Some  Historical  Facts  Concerning  its  Origin  and  Growth. 


Gentlemen  in  Paris  are  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  be-dia- 
monded  women,  for  they  now  wear  diamond  studs  in  the 
necktie,  where  it  goes  around  the  throat,  to  keep  it  in  place. 
A  young  American  girl,  who  danced  with  a  titled  person- 
age at  the  ball  given  by  Mrs.  Wilbur  (the  former  president 
of  Sorosis  in  New  York),  writes  home  that  her  partner  act- 
ually blazed  with  these  precious  gems,  and  she  supposes 
before  long  the  dear  creatures  will  be  wearing  necklaces 
and  pendants,  if  not  ear-rings,  to  enhance  their  charms. 

The  swell  New  Yorkers  have  ordered  white  satin  waist- 
coats for  the  Easter  Bachelors'  Ball. 


Our  much-abused  and  laughed-at  American  dude  ap- 
pears, after  all,  says  the  New  York  Sun,  to  be  a  much  more 
decent  and  inoffensive  individual  than  his,  brother  on  the 
other  side  of  the  pond.  Some  time  ago  the  Duke  de  Moray 
got  up  a  performance,  in  which  he  appeared  as  a  ballet  girl, 
and  more  recently,  at  an  amateur  circus  at  Pau,  a  young 
man  of  society  appeared  as  a  bareback  female  rider  in  short 
tulle  skirts,  low-neck  corsage,  and  all  the  head  omaments_ 
of  a  circus  woman.  All  our  dudes  do  is  to  make  fools  of 
themselves,  and  this  they  certainly  have  the  privilege  of 
doing. 

• 

Somebody  remarks:  The  New  York  girl  says  "  Mar-r!  " 
with  a  jerk  on  the  "  r."  The  Philadelphia  girl  says  "  May- 
ar  "  through  the  nose.  The  St.  Louis  girl  says  "  Ma-mar  "; 
the  Boston  girl  says  "  Mur-mur";  the  Baltimore  beauty, 
"  Mur-mur  and  "  Pur-pur."  The  little  Canadian  says 
"  Pa-ah,"  "  Ma-ah."  The  Alabama  girl  says  "  Paw  "  and 
"  Maw."  The  Brooklyn  girl  says  "  Pah-pah  "  and  "  Mah- 
mah."  The  San  Francisco  girl  says  "Mom'-mer"  or 
"  Ma-mar,"  according  to  neighborhood.  The  London 
girls  say  "  Now,  Po-pow-ah,  you  make  me  lowof  I" 

A  new  set  of  shirt-studs  has  a  watch  in  the  middle  one. 
The  dial  is  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 


Mother  Hubbard  gowns,  says  the  American  Queen,  for 
grown-up  girls  and  women  have  gone  entirely  out  of  fash- 
ion. Miss  Ellen  Terry  still  affects  them,  but  then  every 
woman  has  not  the  figure,  face,  and  taste  of  Ellen  Terry. 
Miss  Terry's  gowns  are  really  marvels  of  taste  and  beauty. 
She  looks  as  much  of  a  picture  off  the  stage  as  on  it.  One 
of  her  morning  gowns  is  made  of  white  camel's-hair  em- 
broidered in-gold,  and  looped  in  an  inexplicably  charming 
way  over  a  skirt  of  yellow  satin. 


The  celebration  of  Easter  ir.  the  United  States  is  now  ah 
established  practice.  New  England  was  the  last  section 
to  adopt  a  festival  upon  which  tine  settlers  of  Puritan  Mas- 
sachusetts looked  with  particular  abhorrence.  All  this  is 
changed,  and  in  a  general  way  the  cities  are  setting  the 
fashion  to  the  country  with  such  heartiness  as  to  indicate 
that  before  long  the  festivities  of  Easter  will  invade  every 
village  and  hamlet  throughout  the  country.  Some  of  the 
States,  like  Virginia  and  Louisiana,  have  always  kept  East- 
er after  a  fashion,  and  so  have  certain  denominations,  like 
the  Catholics,  the  Anglicans,  and  the  Lutherans.  But 
fifty  years  ago  these  denominations  were  neither  strong  nor 
popular  in  this  country,  and  the  influence  of  Virginia  and 
Louisiana  upon  the-manners  of  the  American  people  was 
not  as  great  as  it  perhaps  deserved  to  be.  Where  people 
now  give  Easter  cards,  it  was  once  customary  to  give  Easter 
eggs.  These  latter  are  used  in  this  country,  but  far  more 
in  England.  Easter  eggs  are  still  the  fashion  in  Paris, 
w;he-e  it  is  customary  to  imitate  them  in  expensive  mate- 
rials, carefully  wrought,  while  the  Germans  frequently  com- 
bine the  Easter  eggs  and  the  hare.  In  France  it  is  not 
unusual  to  give  away  Easter  eggs  made  of  silver.  French 
Easter  eggs  are  chiefly  red  ana  gilt;  in  Germany  yellow  is 
preferred;  and  in  some  portions  of  rural  England  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  ornament  Easter  eggs  elaborately.  Easter  cards 
may  be  traced  genealogically  to  Easter  eggs,  and  these  to 
the  sacred  records  of  ancient  Persia.  Easter  flowers  have 
no  such  antiquity.  The  love  of  flowers  is  modem,  and  the 
popular  custom  of  placing  bouquets  in  our  churches  is 
very  recent.  The  English  language,  however,  used  the 
word  "  Easter-flowers "  long  before  it  was  customary  to 
place  any  of  them  in  the  churches  on  the  day  of  the  resur- 
rection. 

The  term  "Easter-flowers,"  or  "pass-flowers" — the  latter 
a  corruption  of  "pasque-flowers" — was  appliedjto  the  anem- 
one and  other  flowers  found  about  Easter-time.  This 
term  has  not  become  popular  in  the  United  States,  where 
the  word  "  Easter-flowers"  is  applied  chiefly  to  those  sold 
at  Easter  time  for  use  in  churches.  A  few  of  our  immi- 
grants still  cling  to  certain  Easter  superstitions.  But  these 
have  no  general  interest,  and  are  likely  to  die  out.  It  is 
far  more  interesting  to  note  that  the  American  name  for 
Easter  is  Saxon,  although  our  Spanish,  French,  and  Scan- 
dinavian citizens  cling  to  the  Semitic  word,  derived  from 
the  Aramaic  "fiesacn,"  which  means  "  to  pass  by,"  and 
has  been  translated  into  "  passover."  In  England  the  Se- 
mitic term,  amply  explained  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  ap- 
pears in  words  like  "  pass-flower,"  "  pass-lamb,"  and 
"pace,"  "past,"  or  "paste-eggs."  W3'ckliffe  called  the 
passover  "  fase,"  and  a  diary  of  the  sixteenth  century 
speaks  of  Peace  and  Zuill,  where  Easter  and  Yule,  or 
Christmas,  or  meant.  The  Saxon  word  "  Easter  "  is  usu- 
ally derived  from  "  Ostara,"  the  name  of  a  goddess  of 
spring,  mentioned  by  the  Venerable  Bede.  But  this  seems 
doubtful,  especially  when  an  eminent  student  of  language 
is  disposed  :o  consider  "  Ostara  "  identical  with  the  Latin 
word  "  auster."  All  nations,  except  the  German  and  Eng- 
lish, call  Easter  by  its  Semitic  name,  and  so  does  Bishop 
Ulfilas,  who  translated  the  Bible  for  the  Goths  in  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era.  The  English  New  Testament 
has  retained  the  use  of  the  pagan  word,  "  Easter,"  in  Acts 
xii.,  4. 

The  early  church  made  Easter  the  model  for  all  Sunday 
observances,  and  in  that  way  there  arose  many  Sunday 
usages  to  which  the  Puritans,  the  Society  of  Friends,  the 
Calvinists,  and  the  Methodists  objected  quite  properly. 
In  the  early  church  Sunday  was  a  day  of  joy,  w-orship, 
leisure,  and  social  pleasure.  The  abuses  of  Sunday  arose 
during  the  Middle  Age,  and  it  was  to  these  that  the  re- 
formed churches  objected.  The  Easter  joys  of  the  Middle 
Age  were  often  grotesque,  and  helped  to  bring  on  the 
Protestant  Reformation.  It  was  customary  at  one  time  to 
eat  the  Easter  lamb  in  a  Roman  basilica,  and  during  the 
Dark  Ages  it  was  common  for  the  clergy  to  relate  absurd 
Easter  tales  in  the  pulpit  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the 
risus  Paschalis,  or  Easter  smiles  of  the  broadest  kind. 
The  Russians  still  retain  the  Easter  kiss.  During  the  fif- 
teenth century,  some  monks  and  clerics  used  to  have  regu- 
lar games  of  ball  in  the  church,  and  purely  pagan  traditions 
were  appropriated,  if  not  sanctified,  by  the  church,  to 
make  the  day  impressive.  The  Easter  dance  of  the  sun, 
an  optical  illusion,  was  explained  in  a  German  pulpit  as  a 
miracle;  water  or  dew  gathered  on  Easter  morning  was 
pronounced  a  cosmetic;  and  both  superstitions  still  sur- 
vive in  England,  where  the  story  of  the  Easter  dance  has 
led  to  the  "  three  lifts."  In  imitation  of  the  sun,  supposed 
to  rise  on  Easter  morning  in  three  leaps,  the  men  in  some 
English  villages  used  to  lift  or  heave  the  women  on  Easter 
Monday,  and  the  women  returned  the  compliment  on 
Easter  Tuesday,  the  victim  being  lifted  three  times,  and 
then  let  off  for  a  consideration. 

The  United  States  and  Scotland  are  probably  the  only 
countries  in  which  the  celebration  of  Easter  is  confined  to 
one  day.  In  England  and  Ireland,  Easter  Monday  is  a 
holiday,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  the  following  day 
is  usually  a  popular  holiday.  From  the  seventh  to  the 
eleventh  century  the  Easter  festivities  lasted  until  Wednes- 
day ;  in  the  year  1094  the  Council  of  Constance  limited  the 
Easter  observances  to  three  days.  These  prolonged  cele- 
brations again  point  to  a  Jewish  precedent,  and  so  do  the 
tansy  cakes  mentioned  by  Pepys  and  later  w-riters.  Even 
the  Easter  tapers  have  been  thought  to  be  due  to  a  Jewish 
precedent.  But  they  are  sufficiently  explained  by  the  gos- 
pel story  of  the  resurrection,  and  the  fact  that  the  latter 
was  celebrated  before  daybreak.  In  luxurious  Constanti- 
nople these  tapers  were  enlarged  into  pillars  of  wax.  The 
German  Easter  fires,  on  the  other  hand,  are  clearly  pagan, 
as  they  are  always  lighted  on  mountains  or  hill-tops,  and 
tally  well  with  the  outlook  which  the  Northern  barbarians, 
according  to  Procopius,  used  to  send  out  for  discovering 
the  first  traces  of  the  rising  sun  after  the  darkne  inter. 

The  Easter  hare  of  German  folk-lore  may  '  he 

unwillingness  of  the  Germans  to  have  passr 
indeed,  anything  typically  Jewish. — April  L 
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The  past  week  has  been  a  quiet  one  for  society  people, 
and  a  majority  of  those  who  have  persistently  broken  the 
past  Lenten  season  returned  from  their  backsliding  during 
this,  the  Holy  Week.  Next  week,  however,  the  round  of 
pleasure  will  begin  again,  and  innumerable  weddings,  re- 
ceptions, and  excursions  are  planned  for  ensuing  weeks. 


The  Pike-Wright  Wedding. 

Last  Tuesday  evening,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
parents,  1615  Jackson  Street,  Miss  Annie  A.  Wright,  daugh- 
ter of  the  architect,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Charles  W. 
Pike,  of  this  city.  The  wedding  was  a  private  one,  only 
twenty  or  thirty  guests  being  present.  The  rooms  were 
beautifully  decorated  with  smilax,  Cherokee  roses,  hya- 
cinths, and  lilies.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed 
in  the  bay-window,  underneath  a  huge  globe  of  white  mar- 
guerites. Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  of  St.  John's  Presbyterian 
Church,  officiated.  The  bride  was  clad  in  a  robe  of  white 
silk,  heavily  corded  at  the  bottom  with  satin.  She  wore  a 
flowing  white  lace  veil,  which  was  fastened  to  her  hair  by 
real  orange -flowers.  Her  sister,  Miss  Wright,  was  brides- 
maid, dressed  in  white  satin.  The  bridegroom  had  for  his 
best  man  Mr.  Jeff  Martin.  Two  little  girls,  dressed  in 
white  tulle,  attended  the  bride.  About  ten  o'clock  the 
guests  were  ushered  into  the  dining-room,  where  refresh- 
ments were  served.  The  young  couple  left  for  Monterey 
on  Wednesday  afternoon. 

* 

An  Excursion  on  the  Bay. 

Mr.  Harry  Lee,  who  came  out  here  in  support  of  Miss 
Sara  Jewett,  brought  many  letters  of  introduction  from  of- 
ficers in  New  York  to  army  men  .stationed  here.  On 
Thursday,  Major  Wilhelm,  of  Alcatraz,  invited  a  large 
number  of  friends,  together  with  Miss  Sara  Jewett  and  Mr. 
Lee,  on  an  excursion  around  the  bay  in  the  McPherson. 
In  the  party  were  the  Misses  Holladay,  Severance,  Brad- 
ley, and  others,  and  Messrs.  Dargie,  Hooker,  Sheldon, 
Johnson,  and  a  number  of  army  officers.  An  elegant 
luncheon  was  partaken  of  in  the  cabin  of  the  steamer,  and 
the  party  returned  late  in  the  afternoon. 

A  New  Society. 

A  society  has  been  formed,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Madame  Loyson,  wife  of  Pere  Hyacinthe,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  newspaper  in  Paris  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  education  and  charity.  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins 
is  the  president;  Mrs.  General  Redington,  vice-president; 
Miss  Very,  treasurer;  and  Miss  Fay,  corresponding  secre- 
tary. A  large  number  of  ladies  have  joined  the  society, 
and  subscriptions  will  be  made  periodically,  until  the  jour- 
nal becomes  self-supporting. 

Events  in  the  Future. 

The  wedding  of  Mr.  William  Belvin  to  Miss  Rebecca 
McMullin  will  take  place  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  John 
McMullin,  next  Wednesday  evening,  at  half-past  eight. 
A  reception  will  follow. 

Next  Monday  evening  Mr.  Henry  G.  Hinckley,  of 
Fruit  Vale,  will  be  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary, 
daughter  of  George  Grayson,  of  Oakland.  The  ceremony 
will  be  performed  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Rev.  Hobart 
Chetwood,  the  rector,  officiating.  Mr.  Louis  F.  Mont- 
eagle  will  be  Mr.  Hinckley's  best  man. 

Will  Crocker  is  getting  up  a  large  party  to  go  down  to 
Monterey  next  Frictay,  and  remain  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte 
until  the  following  Monday  morning.  Many  invitations 
have  been  issued  already,  and  the  maidens  are  all  in  high 
expectation  of  a  splendid  time. 

Miss  Folger,  daughter  of  J.  A.  Folger,  will  give  a  ger- 
man  next  Wednesday  evening,  at  their  Oakland  residence, 
on  Jackson  Street.  There  will  be  a  reception  from  five  to 
eight,  and  the  cotillion  will  begin  at  nine  o'clock. 

The  Griffiths  will  give  a  farewell  reception  and  dancing 
party  at  their  Rincon  Hill  residence  on  Thursday,  previous 
to  their  going  over  to  their  country  seat,  at  San  Rafael. 

A  new  lawn-tennis  club  has  been  formed  in  Oakland. 
The  members  have  secured  a  fine  lot  near  the  Observatory, 
and  there  will  oe  three  tennis-fields.  The  first  meeting 
will  take  place  next  Saturday,  and  numbers  of  San  Fran- 
ciscans, as  well  as  Oaklanders,  have  already  joined. 
Among  the  members  are  the  Misses  Hubbard,  Tucker, 
Flint,  Hunt,  Shepard,  Miller,  Wilcox,  Kirkham,  Bray, 
Rabe,  Holladay,  Edmunds,  Wilcox,  and  Dayton,  and 
Messrs.  Miller,  Alexander,  Pomeroy,  Foulkes,  Henry  and 
William  Crocker,  Rabe,  Peterson,  Doty,  Dargie,  and 
others. 

A  new  singing  club  has  been  started  in  Oakland,  under 
the  auspices  of  Mrs.  Silas  Gregory.  It  is  very  select,  and 
candidates  for  admission  have  to  pass  a  rigid  examination 
before  admission. 

Next  Monday  night  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  D.  Boruck  will 
celebrate  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  their  wedding  by  a 
reception  to  their  numerous  friends  at  their  residence,  2 1 25 
California  Street. 

Mr.  George  E.  Raum,  son-in-law  of  Mrs.  R.  B.  Wood- 
ward, will  give  a  banquet  to  a  number  of  his  friends  this 
evening,  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

The  Summer  Hegira. 

President  Reid,  of  the  University,  will  summer  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  at  his  country  place  in  Yolo  County. 

Eugene  Sherwood  and  Mrs.  Sherwood,  and  the  Misses  Jessie  and 
Rose  Sherwood,  leave  for  Europe  the  twentieth  instant. 

Robert  Dickson  and  wife  will  shortly  take  up  their  residence  at 
Piedmont  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Alexander,  of  Oakland,  and  Miss  Carr  went  up  to  Napa 
Saturday  last,  and  will  remain  there  during  the  summer. 

Doctor  Shorb  will  spend  a  portion  of  the  summer  at  Bartlett 
Springs. 

General  Darr  and  family  are  in  San  Rafael,  and  will  spend  the 
summer  there. 

W.H.  Porter,  General  Auditor  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  wife,  will  leave  for  New  York  about  the  fifteenth  of  next  month! 
They  will  sail  for  Europe  on  the  seventh  of  June,  and  expect  to  be 
absent  there  four  or  five  months. 

"  Ujor  Winthrop  and  family  will  spend  the  summer  in  San  Ra- 


Mr.  N.  G.  Kittle,  following  the  example  of  his  brother,  Mr.  John 
G.  Kittle,  who  lives  in  Ross  Valley,  has  been  negotiating  for  the 
purchase  of  a  residence  in  San  Rafael. 

Henry  C.  Hyde  and  family  have  gone  to  San  Rafael. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Hall  McAllister  has  returned  to  Santa  Rosa  to  resume  work  on 
the  Colton  trial.  His  health  is  greatly  improved  since  his  relurn 
from  Los  Angeles,  where  he  has  been  spending  a  number  of  weeks 
at  the  large  ranch  of  Dr.  Shorb's  brother,  in  company  with  Dr. 
Shorb  himself. 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Hobart  went  to  Monterey  on  Saturday,  to  remain  a 
short  lime. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze,  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  and  Mrs.  Bourne 
have  been  spending  a  few  days  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  McLellan,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  visiting  friends  in  San 
Francisco. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Arnold,  of  Sacramento,  has  been  at  Monterey  during 
the  week. 

Miss  McAllister,  of  Benicia,  has  been  visiting  friends  in  the  city 
since  Monday  last. 

Miss  Lilo  McMullin  returned  home  from  her  Eastern  trip  on 
Saturday  last. 

Mr.  T.  H.  F.  Robertson  leaves  for  Mexico  this  week,  to  be  ab- 
sent some  months. 

Mrs.  Judge  Fawcett,  of  Santa  Barbara,  who  has  been  spending 
the  season  m  Washington  and  New  York,  has  returned  home. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Baker  returned  from  his  Sacramento  visit  last  week. 

Mrs.  George  M.  Pullman,  her  daughter,  Miss  Florence,  and  her 
two  sons,  Masters  George  and  Lareger,  with  Mrs.  H.  O.  Stone 
and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Cakon,  arrived  on  Monday  evening  from  the  East 
in  the  special  car  "Chicago." 

Attorney-General  Marshall  returned  from  Sacramento  the  first 
of  the  week. 

Mrs.  ex-Govemor  Pacheco  has  returned  from  the  East  with  her 
daughter,  Miss  Mabel,  who,  by  the  way,  was  quite  a  belle  in 
Washington  society  during  the  past  season.  They  are  visiting 
Mrs.  Pacheco's  sister,  Mrs.  Wilson,  in  Oakland. 

General  John  McCombe  is  staying  at  Sacramento. 

Mr.  and  "Mrs.  M.  D.  Boruck  have  returned  from  Monterey,  where 
they  have  been  staying  a  week. 

Judge  Lorenzo  Sawyer  left  for  Oregon  on  Tuesday,  to  be  gone 
several  months. 

Hon.  John  Conness  and  son  arrived  in  this  city  on  Wednesday 
morning. 

Hugh  Tevis  has  returned  from  Eabacomari,  Mexico. 

Chief-Justice  Morrison  will  not  attend  the  present  session  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Los  Angeles,  owing  to  ill-health.  Justice  Mc- 
Kee  will  take  his  place.  Justices  McKinstry,  Thornton,  Sharp- 
stein,  and  Ross  went  down  last  week,  while  Judge  Myrick  arrived 
there  on  Monday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Covington  Johnson  has  gone  to  New  York,  whence  he  will 
return  to  Hermosillo,  Mexico,  where  he  is  superintendent  of  a 
mine. 

General  and  Mrs.  P.  Banning,  of  Los  Angeles,  are  at  the  Pal- 
ace. 

Mrs.  Shafter,  mother  of  Mrs.  Charles  Webb  Howard  and  Mrs. 
John  Orr,  has  returned  from  New  York,  accompanied  by  her  daugh- 
ters, Miss  Eva  and  Miss  Bertha.  She  is  at  present  visiting  Mrs. 
Orr  in  Oakland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Phelps,  who  at  present  reside  in  New  York, 
are  contemplating  a  visit  to  this  coast  during  the  coming  summer. 

Miss  Kate  Shepard  will  return  in  June  to  her  Oakland  Rome  from 
New  York,  where  she  has  been  spending  the  past  season. 

Hon.  John  S.  Hager  has  been  spending  the  past  week  at  Sacra- 
mento. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Callingham  returned  last  week  from  England,  where 
he  has  been  on  a  four  months'  visit  to  his  home. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Swift  has  been  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glover,  in  Sac- 
ramento, during  the  past  two  weeks. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

Rear-Admiral  Upshur,  U .  S.  N.,  arrived  from  the  East  last  week, 
and  went  up  to  Mare  Island  on  Monday.  He  visited  the  Hartford, 
which  is  now  in  dock.  The  admiral's  flag  was  hoisted,  and  was 
saluted  by  the  yard  battery.  He  succeeds  Rear-Admiral  Hughes 
(retired)  in  the  command  of  this  department,  and  his  recent  com- 
mand, at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  has  been  assumed  by  Com- 
modore Fillesbrown,  detached  from  the  Naval  Examining  Board 
at  Washington. 

Captain  Piper,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Piper,  arrived  here  from  the 
East  on  Monday  last. 

There  is  great  uneasiness  at  Mare  Island  concerning  the  new 
chaplain,  John  S.  Wallace  (Episcopal),  just  ordered  to  that  post. 
In  rank  he  is  second  of  his  corps  on  the  active  list.  He  ranks  as 
a  captain  in  the  navy,  and  is  senior  to  every  officer  of  the  yard  hut 
the  commodore.  In  the  plan  of  the  yard  the  houses  for  officers' 
residences  were  regularly  assigned  to  the  different  grades  of  the 
line  and  staff.  The  one  which,  by  etiquette,  should  go  to  the  new 
chaplain  is  at  present  occupied;  but  the  officer  occupying  it  would 
of  course  be  forced  to  move  out  if. the  chaplain  insisted.  This 
would  possibly  end  in  a  succession  of  changes.  The  officers' 
wives  are  living  in  a  daily  hope  that  the  chaplain  will  be  sufficient- 
ly Christian  to  waive  his  rights,  and  rest  content  with  the  house  re- 
cently occupied  by  Lieutenant-Commander  Brice. 

Passed  Assistant-Surgeon  Rufus  H.  McCarty,  who  has  been  for 
nearly  three  years  attached  to  the  Coast  Survey  steamer  Hassler, 
and  who  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  naval  surgeons  on  this 
coast,  has  been  detached,  and  left  on  Thursday  week  for  Philadel- 
phia. 

Lieutenant  George  M.  Stoney,  commander  of  the  Ounalasfca, 
who  was  down  here  last  week,  returned  to  Mare  Island  on  Satur- 
day. The  Ounalaska  received  her  sailing  orders  on  Monday  last, 
and  started  for  Alaska  the  middle  of  the  week.  With  Lieutenant 
Stoney  will  go  Ensign  John  L.  Purcell,  gunner  George  P.  Cash- 
man,  and  a  crew  of  eight  men  and  one  machinist,  the  latter  to  look 
after  a  small  steam-launch.  The  party  is  to  explore  a  large  river 
discovered  in  Alaska  by  Lieutenant  Stoney,  about  one  year  ago, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Putnam,  in  memory  of  Master  Put- 
nam, of  the  government  steamer  Rodgers,  which  was  destroyed  in 
northern  waters  a  year  or  so  ago.  Putnam  was  attempting  to  com- 
municate with  a  party  sent  ahead  and  was  carried  to  sea  on  a  cake 
of  ice,  and  the  last  seen  of  him  his  dead  body  was  drifting  about 
the  icy  waters  on  the  same  block  of  ice.  The  Stoney  expedition  is 
supplied  with  rations  for  eighteen  months,  and  is  expected  to  re- 
turn here  within  a  year. 

Second  Lieutenant  William  H.  Layton  of  the  Marine  Corps,  ar- 
rived from  the  East  Monday  evening. 

The  City  of  Merida  arrived  in  New  York  some  weeks  ago,  hav- 
ing on  board  the  remains  of  the  late  General  E.  O.  C.  Ord,  who 
died  some  time  ago  at  Havana,  of  yellow  fever.  General  Ord  for 
many  years  resided  on  this  coast,  and  some  of  his  relatives  are  now 
living  in  this  city.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  in  New  York 
harbor,  General  Hancock,  accompanied  by  Generals  Whipple,  Per- 
ry, and  Clarke,  and  a  military  escort,  received  the  remains.  The 
cortege  then  proceeded  to  Governor's  Island  on  the  steamer  Ches- 
ter A.  Arthur,  whence  the  casket  was  transferred  to  a  special  train 
on  the  Pennsylvania  railroad.  Lieutenant  Ord,  son  of  the  late 
General,  then  took  charge,  assisted  by  a  military  escort  under  Lieu- 
tenant Romer.  The  train  arrived  next  day  in  Washington,  where 
it  was  met  by  a  large  detachment  of  soldiers  and  all  the  prominent 
army  officers  in  Washington.  General  Sheridan  and  his  aids  took 
their  places  immediately  behind  the  hearse.  The  pall-bearers  were 
Generals  Benet,  MacFeely,  Wright,  Hazen,  Sackett,  Rochester, 
Holabird,  and  Murray.  The  remains  were  interred  at  Oak  Hill 
Cemetery  with  military  honors.  In  the  same  grave  was  buried 
General  Ord's  daughter,  who  was  the  wife  of  General  Trevino,  of 
Mexico,  and  who  died  not  long  ago.  General  Trevino  has  been 
spending  a  few  weeks  in  Washington  with  Mrs.  General  Ord,  and 
will  return  to  Monterey  during  the  latter  part  of  April.    Between 


General  Ord  and  General  Trevino  there  existed  a  stronf  friendship. 
General  Ord  once  presented  his  friend  with  a  most  peculiar  gift. 
An  aerolite  having  fallen  near  his  barracks,  General  Ord  had  the 
meteoric  iron  made  into  steel,  from  which  was  forged  a  sword. 
Upon  this  was  engraved  in  Spanish  this  legend:  "lam  made  of 
iron  that  fell  from  the  sky.    I  am  the  gift  of  one  soldier  to  another.' 

"  Soy  hecho  de  hierro  caido  del  cielo. 
Soy  el  don  d*  un  soldado  a  otro." 
The  strong  friendship  existing  between  the  two  soldiers  paved  the 
way  for  a  love-match  between  Miss  Ord  and  General  Trevino.     Of 
the  three  people  so  strongly  linked  together  by  affection,  but  one 
remains — the  other  two  are  in  the  grave. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mrs.  General  J.  F.  Houghton,  who  has  been  in  Europe  nearly 
two  years,  left  Paris  the  seventh  of  last  month  and  is  now  in  Nice, 
where  her  daughters,  Miss  Fannie  and  Miss  Minnie,  are  spending 
their  vacation,  accompanied  by  some  young  English  friends.  About 
the  latter  end  of  this  month  the  party  will  go  to  Italy  and  remain 
at  San  Remo  until  the  early  part  of  June,  after  which  they  will  visit 
Germany.  There  they  will  he  joined  by  General  Houghton,  who 
will  leave  here  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer. 

The  following  i-  an  exrerpt  from  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal 's 
Washington  letter: 

This  is  the  picture  I  saw  the  other  afternoon  :  Senator  Miller's  house  is  a  cor- 
ner one,  and  there  is  a  tower  on  the  corner  side  which  makes  a  pretty  recess 
room  in  the  front  parlors.  There  are  three  windows  in  the  tower,  facing  north, 
east,  and  south.  A  Persian  rug  covers  the  highly  polished  floor,  and  the  walls 
between  the  windows  are  covered  with  choice  water-colors.  One  sofa,  a  few 
chairs  and  window  seats,  constitute  the  furniture  of  the  tower.  On  a  seat,  with 
a  tea-table  in  front  of  her,  sat  Miss  Dora  Miller.  She  is  pretty  and  piquante — 
a  spoiled,  indulged,  and  idolized  only  child;  dearer  than  ever  to  her  parents 
since  the  death  of  her  brother  four  years  ago.  She  wore  maroon-colored  satin 
rhadimir,  with  petticoat  of  currant-colored  satin  laid  In  kilt  plaits,  each  plait 
lined  with  pink  satin;  the  Louis  XIV.  vest  was  of  pink  satin  and  low  in  the 
neck,  and  a  high  standing  collar  rising  at  the  back ;  the  collar  was  of  ma- 
roon satin,  lined  with  pink;  frills  of  lace  enshrined  her  white  throat  and  toned 
the  rich  colors  of  her  dress.  Resting  on  a  dainty  footstool  were  the  tiny  feet, 
in  lace  stockings  and  pink  satin  slippers.  A  prominent  object  on  the  tea-table 
was  the  glittering  "samovar,"  and  in  front  of  it  were  the  teapot  and  cups  and 
saucers.  No  two  pieces  of  china/were  alike  in  shape  or  paining.  Each  was 
exquisite  in  design  and  finish.  Slices  of  lemon  were  on  a  cut-glass  dish  with  a 
silver  pickle  fork,  and  a  plate  of  wafers  was  near  it.  There  were  also  glass 
dishes  rilled  with  conserves,  as  some  persons  prefer  these  in  the  cup  of  tea  to 
the  slices  of  lemon  or  the  old-fashioned  sugar  and  cream.  The  tastes  and  pre- 
ferences of  every  one  were  consulted.  The  beaux  like  bees  swarmed  around 
these  sweets,  caring  for  the  tea  only  because  it  was  made  by  such  pretty  little 
hands  and  by  such  a  charming  hostess. 

Young  Master  Fair,  who  returned  from  the  East  two  weeks  ago, 
has  been  preparing  for  Harvard  at  Quincy,  Massachusetts.  He 
will  enter  the  scientific  department  at  Cambridge,  as  his  destined 
profession  is  civil  engineering. 

Miss  Dora  Miller  was  one  of  the  twenty  young  ladies  who  as- 
sisted Mrs.  McElroy  in  receiving  the  hundreds  of  Washington  offi- 
cials who  attended  the  last  reception  of  the  season  at  the  White 
House  Saturday  week. 

A  portrait  of  Miss  Lilo  McMullin  accompanied  the  last  issue  of 
the  St.  Louis  Spectator.  It  is  a  very  creditable  piece  of  work,  al- 
though it  can  not,  of  course,  do  the  lady  justice.  The  following  is 
taken  from  the  Spectators  description : 

Miss  Lilo  McMullin  was  born  in  Flemingsburg,  Kentucky.  Her  father,  Cap- 
tain John  McMullin,  was  an  officer  In  the  famous  Texas  Rangers  during  the 
Mexican  war,  and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  gold-fever  days  of  California. 
Her  mother  was  Miss  Eliza  Morgan,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  a  kinswoman  of 
General  Daniel  Morgan  of  Revolutionary  fame,  a  niece  of  Commodore  Morgan 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  a  cousin  of  the  renowned  Confederate  cavalry- 
man. General  John  Morgan.  Mrs.  McMullin  is  a  very  intelligent  lady,  strik- 
ingly handsome,  cultivated,  and  preeminent  in  social  qualities.  Miss  McMullin 
is  tall,  slender,  and  beautifully  proportioned,  with  an  exquisite  blonde  complex- 
ion, golden  hair,  and  dark  brown  eyes,  with  long  dark  silken  eyelashes  and  eye- 
brows, making  a  picture  that  would  be  striking  in  any  assemblage.  She  is 
queenly  in  her  carriage,  charmingly  free  and  unaffected  in  manner,  delightfully 
gifted  in  conversation,  and  possessed  of  an  infinite  fund  of  delicate  womanly 
tact.  She  dresses  with  taste  and  elegance,  many  of  her  costumes  during  her  re- 
cent season  in  Washington  being  almost  royally  magnificent.  During  her  stay 
in  Washington  this  winter  no  entertainment  was  deemed  complete  without  her, 
and  she  was  in  perpetual  demand  at  receptions,  dinners,  luncheons,  soirees,  ger- 
mans,  balls,  and  theatre  and  opera- par  ties. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  March  Miss  Hattie  Crocker,  who  has  been 
staying  in  London  with  Lady  Waterlow,  was  presented  at  court. 
The  dress  which  she  wore  was  a  very  tasteful  and  elegant  one.  It 
was  thus  described  by  a  London  paper : 

The  dress  was  of  white  tulle,  with  a  new  and  original  trimming  around  the 
edge.  It  consisted  of  a  thick  ruche  of  the  tulle,  in  the  centre  of  which  were 
placed  ostrich  feathers,  also  white,  with  the  tips  turned  downward  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  flounce.  This  trimming  was  beaded  with  the  softest  possible 
marabout.  A  tunic  of  folded  tulle  crossed  the  front  of  the  skirt  (or  petticoat, 
as  it  is  called  when  drawing-room  dresses  are  in  question),  and  fell  into  a  slight 
point  at  one  side.  A  plume  of  ostrich  feathers  was  placed  at  either  side,  just 
where  they  appeared  to  hold  the  plaits  of  the  tulle  together.  At  the  sides, 
which  the  tunic  leaves  uncovered,  it  could  be  seen  that  the  entire  skirt  was 
covered  with  longitudinal  plaits  of  tulle.  A  bodice  and  train  consisted  of  a 
lovely  white  brocade,  the  design  of  which  was  snow-drops,  the  stems  being  en- 
wreathed  so  to  form  a  kind  of  lattice-work  through  which  the  blossoms  looked 
out. 

During  the  past  Lenten  season  the  Maynnrds,  on  Folsom  Street, 
hive  held  informal  receptions  every  Wednesday  evening,  at  which 
there  have  generally  been  thirty  or  fortv  yo-mg  people  present.  A 
little  dancing  "ould  be  indulged  in,  and  roller  seating  in  the  large 
room  below-stairs.  About  eleven  o'c'ock  refre  hments  would  be 
partaken  of,  and  the  guests  would  go  before  midnight.  Am- ng 
those  who  have  participated  are  Miss  Ashe,  the  Misses  Findley, 
Miss  Wilde,  Miss  Jones,  Miss  Meares,  the  Mi-ses  Masten,  Mc- 
Mullin, Thornton,  Schmieden,  and  Mrs.  Ouinan,  and  Messrs. 
Green  way,  Pomeroy,  Washington,  Alexander,  Mather,  Switt, 
Findley,  Kelley,  Meares,  and  Lieutenant  Tate. 

April  twenty-third  the  young  ladies  of  St.  Luke's  Church  will 
give  an  entertainment  at  Saratoga  Hall  in  aid  of  the  building 
fund,  as  the  church  quarters  are  shortly  to  be  transferred  to  its  Van 
Ness  Avenue  lot.     There  will  be  a  farce,  tableaux,  and  dancing. 

Miss  Mollie  Torbert  made  her  debut  at  the  reception  tendered 
to  Gerster,  March  27. 

Friday  evening,  April25th,  there  will  be  an  entertainment  at  the 
Mechanics' Pavilion  for  the  Boys' and  Girls'  Aid  Society.  The 
First  Infantry  Regiment,  N.  G.  C,  will  go  through  a  drill  and 
dress  parade,  after  which  there  will  be  a  dance. 

Thursday  night  about  six  thousand  persons  assembled  at  the 
Mechanics  Pavillion  to  witness  the  exhibition  drill  of  Golden 
Gate  Commandery  No.  16,  which  has  been  practicing  diligently 
ever  since  the  Conclave  for  the  expected  competition  between  Cal- 
ifornia commanderies.  However,  no  other  commandery  entered 
the  lists,  and  the  members  of  No.  16  decided  to  drill  without  com- 
petition. The  evolutions  and  s'word  exercises  were  faultlessly  ex- 
ecuted, and  won  enthusiastic  applause.  Sir  Knight  Stafford,  at 
the  end  of  the  drill,  was  pres-nted  with  a  golden  badge,  as  a  prize 
for  his  excellence  in  drill.  Among  those  present  in  the  grand 
stand,  were  ex-Governor  George  C.  Perkins,  Reuben  C.  Lloyd,  A. 
W.  Lott,  and  many  others,  while  a  large  number  of  prominent  citi- 
zens were  scattered  through  the  hall. 


Art  Notes. 

Fred  Yates  will  go  over  to  San  Ralael,  early  in  June,  and  estab- 
lish his  studio  there  for  the  summer. 

Henry  Alexander's  "  Morning  Prayer  "  is  now  on  exhibition  at 
Morris  cc  Kennedy's. 

Henry  Raschen  has  placed  two  charming  studies  on  exhibition  at 
the  same  gallery.  One  represents  an  "  Indian  Hut  at  Fort  Ross," 
and  the  other  is  a  still  life  study  of  "  A  Basket  of  Abalones." 

Thomas  Hill  will  shortly  exhibit  another  Yosemite  landscape. 


.  The  pleasure  trip  to  British  Columbia,  which  the  Marquis  of 
Lome  took  while  he  was  Governor-General  of  Canada,  cost  the 
Dominion  ten  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one  dollars. 

^^•■-•■^ 

Mr.  John  Morley  having,  in  one  of  his  books,  persisted  in  spell- 
ing God  with  a  small  g,  a  reviewer  spelt  Morley  with  a  small  m, 


THE        ARGONAUT 


CHIT-CHAT. 


As  Eusebius  and  I  were  sauntering  along  our  main  thor- 
oughfare the  other  day  at  the  hour  of  the  promenade,  we 
met  a  remarkable  man.  Eusebius  had  returned  only  some 
few  days  ago  from  the  interior,  and  I  was  pointing  out  to 
him  the  notables  who  had  accumulated  on  the  sidewalk 
while  he  was  gone.  This  man,  who  seemed  to  have 
stepped  out  of  history  on  to  Kearny  Street,  bore  at  a  glance 
the  unmistakable  air  of  being  some  one.  His  hair  de- 
pended in  frost-bitten  locks  almost  upon  his  shoulders.  A 
pair  of  mild  dark  eyes  beamed  lambently  under  the  shadow 
of  a  pair  of  thick  black  eyebrows,  and  there  was  the  mark 
of  an  indomitable  will,  wherever  there  was  room  for  such  a 
mark,  on  each  of  his  fine  features.  He  wore  a  large,  soft, 
black  hat,  but  otherwise  he  was  indefinably  clerical.  If 
clerical,  he  could  be  none  other  than  a  Catholic  priest,  for 
a  Catholic  priest  always  walks  with  the  gait  of  one  accus- 
tomed to  the  clattering  of  drapery  about  his  feet.  His 
identity  flashed  upon  me. 

"  There  goes  Pere  Hyacinthe,"  I  remarked,  quietly,  to 
Eusebius,  putting  the  French  twist  on  the  whole  of  his 
name  as  no  one  ever  does  in  America.  They  always  speak 
of  him  as  if  he  were  a  spring  bulb  just  liable  to  become 
plural. 

Eusebius  had  been  to  see  "  Excelsior  "  the  night  before, 
and  was  scanning  the  streets  for  balkrine.  He  is  sluggish 
of  hearing,  but  the  foreign  accent  attracted  him,  and  he 
turned  to  look  after  the  famous  little  man. 

"The  ballet-dancer  is  never  a  graceful  bird  in  heels," 
he  remarked,  pensively,  as  he  looked,  "  and  this  seems  to 
be  rather  a  worse  case  than  usual.  How  different  these 
fellows  do  look  on  the  stage,  to  be  sure.  I  didn't  quite 
catch  what  blessed  Hungarian  front  name  you  called  him 
by;  but  he  was  a  credit  to  the  family  last  night  in  that  ath- 
letic dance  of  his.  I  never  should  have  recognized  him — 
but  you  are  not  apt  to  pay  much  attention  to  a  fellow's  face 
when  he  is  jumping  back  and  forth  over  his  other  foot." 

He  had  mistaken  Pere  Hyacinthe  for  a  Kiralfy ! 

Something  will  have  to  be  done  for  the  fiddlers.  People 
who  saw  "  Excelsior  "  in  New  York  groan  that  the  music 
here  is  mere  caterwauling,  and  sigh  for  the  strains  of 
"Iolanthe."  The  fact  is,  the  orchestra  have  not  had  a 
fair  look  at  the  show.  When  Mademoiselle  Flindt's  toe  is 
pointed  like  an  index  finger  at  the  calcium  man  up  in  the 
gallery,  the  orchestra  sees  only  the  tip  of  it.  They  rise  as 
one  man  to  investigate  further,  and  sink  back  into  their 
seats  like  a  stage  wave  at  the  close  of  a  pas  sen/.  With 
every  fresh  burst  of  applause  there  is  a  fresh  rise  in  the  or- 
chestra. Ballenberg  bobs  up  like  a  cork  between  the  other 
bobs,  and  when  Mademoiselle  Brianza  comes  on  they  all 
bob  up  together.  They  also  all  lose  their  places  in  the 
music  together.  As  they  continue  to  scrape  and  blow, 
however,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  average,  the  music  as- 
sumes a  weird,  uncanny  character  which  is  not  in  conso- 
nance with  the  progress  of  civilization.  This  noise  is  of 
such  a  tooth-edging  kind,  that  nothing  but  Mademoiselle 
Brianza  could  keep  the  audience  in  the  house  while  it  is 
going  on.  Perpetual  motion  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the 
effective  Kiralfy  drill,  but  perpetual  motion  is  not  expected 
of  the  orchestra.  Either  the  management  should  give  a 
dress  rehearsal  with  the  orchestra  for  audience,  or  they 
should  set  up  the  sentry  box  and  give  each  fiddler  a  night 
in  it,  turn  about.  _ 

A  young  lady  may  have  been  seen  any  time  during  the 
last  few  weeks  ambling  around  town  at  a  gait  which  is  some- 
thing between  a  Kentucky  single-foot  and  a  champion 
pedestrian's  stride.  If  you  have  not  seen  her,  it  is  because 
you  have  been  in  another  part  of  town.  When  she  is  head- 
ing west  from  Kearny  Street,  she  looks  as  if  she  wanted  to 
get  to  the  Cliff  House  suspension  bridge  quick,  and  she 
could  take  in  the  Western  Addition  and  the  Point  Lobos 
extension  in  about  four  strides.  When  she  is  heading  east 
she  wears  a  wild  look,  and  her  appearance  infers  that  she 
will  catch  the  Bartholdi  statue  in  three  more  laps.  Her 
gowns  are  made  of  material  of  extraordinary  richness,  but 
they  "  never  stand  of  themselves,"  the  old-fashioned  stand- 
ard for  rich  stuffs.  They  cling  to  her  like  a  weeper  to  a 
hat-band,  and  are  of  such  an  unusual  length  for  trottoirs 
that  they  flip-flap,  flip-flap,  with  every  step,  and  make  a 
cheerful  dado  to  a  dress  which  is  otherwise  dejected  look- 
ing from  an  absence  of  tournure.  Her  bang  seems  a  com- 
ponent part  of  her  make-up,  for  it,  too,  is  long  and  fluffy, 
and  takes  on  new  character  from  the  disturbance  of  the 
wind.  In  addition,  she  bears  the  appearance  of  having 
been  carefully  articulated  before  she  was  sent  out,  and  no 
one  dares  jostle  against  her  lest  she  go  into  fragments  on 
the  sidewalk.  For  that  matter  no  one  has  time  to  jostle 
her,  for  one  of  her  strides  carries  her  past  while  you  are 
saying  "  Jack  Robinson."  I  have  never  said  Jack  Robin- 
son myself,  when  I  was  in  a  hurry.  I  have  never  heard 
other  people  say  it  when  they  were  in  a  hurry.  I  myself 
would  much  rather  say  "  Tomaso  Probasco,"or  "  Sarasate 
Donatelfi,"  or  something  of  that  kind,  if  I  were  given  any 
choice  in  the  matter.  But  I  am  not  an  iconoclast,  and  will 
not  tear  Jack  Robinson  from  the  prominence  he  has  so 
honorably  occupied  for  so  many  generations.  All  this, 
however,  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

What  I  was  about  to  say  is,  that  this  young  lady  is  not  a 
ballet-dancer,  as  many,  from  her  looseness  of  limb,  have 
supposed.  She  is  not  a  crank,  as  many,  from  a  certain 
wild  look  she  wears,  have  supposed.  She  is  not  a  book- 
agent,  as  many,  from  her  apparent  staying  powers,  have 
feared.  She  is  just  a  plain,  fashionable  girl  who  wen  East 
for  a  few  months,  and  has  come  back  with  the  Ellen  Terry 
walk.  

Whenever  there  is  a  celebrity  in  town,  he  or  she  is  sure 
to  look  like  some  one.  Patti  was  the  image  of  the  prettiest 
woman  in  San  Francisco  who  wears  gray  hair  Gerster 
looked  like  half  a  dozen  well-known  people.  When  Ellen 
Terry  was  in  Boston  she  was  discovered  to  be  the  fac  simile 
of  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop.  I  was  injudicious  enough  to 
read  a  serial  story  by  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop  not  long 
ago,  and  I  took  a  mental  photograph  of  the  author,  which 
I  now  find  to  be  not  unlike  the  original.    It  was  the  story 


of  a  man  who  met  with  the  woman  who  had  jilted  his 
friend.  The  friend  had  died  of  a  broken  heart  in  conse- 
quence, and  the  man  of  the  story  determined  to  avenge 
him  by  marrying  the  woman  himself.  This  delicious  bit 
of  satire  on  her  hero,  the  author  failed  to  see.  He  did 
marry  her,  and  took  her  for  the  wedding  journey  to  the 
friend's  grave,  which  was  in  a  very  bad  location  under  any 
circumstances,  and  particularly  ill-adapted  for  a  honey- 
moon. The  author  left  them  there  in  a  high  wind,  and  1 
could  never  quite  make  out  whether  they  fought  it  out  and 
made  up,  or  fought  it  out  and  separated. 

At  the  same  time,  another  scheme  of  vengeance  was 
running  in  another  serial  under  the  title  of  "  Newport." 
In  this  a  widow  and  widower  meet  at  the  famous  watering- 
place.  The  widower  discovers,  among  his  late  wife's  ef- 
fects, a  letter  containing  a  declaration  of  love  and  offer  of 
marriage  from  the  defunct  husband  of  the  widow.  Instead 
of  burning  it,  as  a  man  with  a  grain  of  sense  would  have 
done,  he  keeps  it,  and,  by  some  hook  or  crook,  the  widow 
sees  it.  She  immediately  makes  up  her  mind,  in  a  spirit 
of  revenge,  to  make  the  widower  fall  in  love  with  her  and 
jilt  him.  Her  programme  goes  through  without  a  break. 
She  then  changes  her  mind,  and  summons  him  from  New 
York  to  accept  him.  Happily,  a  Long  Island  steamer  ex- 
plodes. He  is  translated  to  another  and  better  sphere, 
and  saved  from  the  widow.  This  story  is  by  George  Par- 
sons Lathrop.  He  probably  has  sane  intervals,  for  he 
afterward  published  "  Spanish  Vistas,"  a  most  charming 
book  of  travel.  The  identity  of  the  names  struck  me, 
and  I  made  a  metaphysical  match.  There  was  something 
singular  in  this  division  of  one  idea. 

"  These,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  are  the  two  lobes  of  one 
brain.  Separately,  they  emit  only  senseless  drivel;  but, 
brought  together  as  they  belong,  their  collaboration  might 
bring  forth  an  intellectual  wonder.  This  isa  case  of  acute 
mental  affinity.  These  people  should  find  each  other  and 
marry." 

Alas  for  mental  affinity!    Within  a  week  I  read  in  a 
New  York  paper  that  these  two  were  getting  a  divorce  from 
each  other  upon  the  urgent  application  of  both. 
— ^* 

Eighty  years  ago  or  thereabouts,  an  English  actor,  being 
out  of  employ  and  his  larder  empty,  hit  upon  a  bold  plan 
to  turn  a  penny.  Supers  did  not  drift  to  America  in  those 
days,  and  become  leading  men  for  the  mere  crossing  of  the 
Atlantic.  So  this  merry  fellow  in  his  need  one  day  hung 
out  a  sign,  which  read: 


CLERGYMEN   TAUGHT  TO   READ  THE  LORDS   PRAYER. 

By  Robert  Suett,   Comedian. 
Address  to  the  Cat  and  Feathers,  No.  21  Drury  Lane. 


The  story  does  not  tell  how  the  clergymen  took  it,  but 
like  the  beginning  of  everything  it  must  have  had  some 
after  effect.  Clergymen  do  sometimes  read  the  noble 
prayer  as  if  they  were  really  asking  the  God  of  All  to  give. 

If  Mr.  Robert  Suett  were  alive  to-day,  1  think  he  could 
put  in  some  pretty  good  work  on  the  congregations.  I 
don't  mind  the  composite  character  of  the  ordinary  re- 
sponses. With  all  due  reverence  for  it,  it  seems  to  me  the 
service  is  arranged  very  much  in  the 

"  Eena  meena  mona  mi, 
Casa  lana  bona  stri  " 

plan.  But  to  hear  the  bottom,  the  soul,  the  sympathy, 
the  helplessness,  the  appeal,  knocked  out  of  these  few 
words  which  are  the  very  wail  of  prayer,  commend  me  to 
a  congregation  growling  out  in  all  the  diversities  of  the 
human  voice,  "  We  beseech  Thee  to  hear  us,  O  Lord." 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  World  completes  a  very  chatty 
and  interesting  paper  describing  the  Morton  House  on  a 
Saturday  night,  by  telling  us  why  women  do  not  make 

food  general  correspondents  from  a  large  city.  When 
tapier  was  publishing  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Leigh  Hunt 
once  wrote  offering  to  send  him  a  "  chatty  "  paper.  The 
erudite  editor,  who  already  disapproved  of  the  colloquial 
turn  of  this  charming  essayist,  took  fright,  and  sent  him  a 
harsh  letter  recommending  dignity  and  severity  of  style. 
If  I  had  any  object  in  disturbing  Mr.  Napier's  comfort  in 
another  and  a  better  or  worse  world,  as  the  case  may  be, 
it  would  only  be  necessary  to  send  him  a  spacimen  journal 
of  to-day.  There  would  be  enough  chat  in  it  to  spoil  his 
comfortable  eternity.  . 

I  am  convinced  it  is  the  "  persuadin'  woice  of  woman  " 
that  has  wrought  the  change.  Women  do  an  enormous 
amount  of  hack-writing  nowadays.  It  is  not  their  nature 
to  mount  an  encyclopaedic  stool  and  stay  there.  They 
dodge  all  difficulties  with  lively  chat. 

The  New  York  World  man  is  good  enough  not  to  object 
to  the  style  of  the  female  writers.  He  claims  only  that 
they  have  nothing  to  say.  They  are  obliged  to  write  every- 
thing out  of  their  heads.  Such  places  as  the  Morton  House 
on  a  Saturday  night,  where  items  grow  like  mushrooms,  are 
not  open  to  them.  The  amount  of  it  all  is  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  haunt  the  purlieus  of  gossip.  This  is  all 
true;  but  oh,  the  delicious  naivete  of  the  man.       Una. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

"C.  O.  D. — Allow  Examination." 

"  Say,  I  have  ordered  a  dog  from  the  East,  and  it  is  to 
be  sent  to  me  on  approval,"  said  a  citizen  to  the  express 
agent  a  few  days  ago.  "The  man  I  ordered  the  dog  of 
said  I  could  have  him  sent  by  express,  C.  O.  D.,  and  be 
allowed  to  examine  him,  and  if  he  didn't  suit  I  needn't  take 
him." 

"  Well,  you  can't  take  no  dog  out  of  here  without  you 
put  up  the  money,"  said  the  express  man.  "  Do  you  sup- 
pose you  can  take  the  dog  and  go  duck-hunting  every  day 
for  a  week,  and  bring  him  back  every  night  for  us  to  feed, 
and  then  if  you  don't  like  the  dog  leave  him  on  our  hands? 
Not  much.  We  don't  keep  no  dog  boarding-house.  This 
'  C.  O.  D. — allow  examination,'  is  played  out." 

"  Why,  I  supposed  that  was  a  part  of  your  business,"  said 
the  citizen.  "  I  see  advertisements  in  the  papers  every  day 
of  all  kinds  of  goods,  and  the  advertiser  offers  to  send  them 
C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  examination.  Guess  you  are  getting 
too  smart." 

"  Not  too  smart,  just  smart  enough,"  said  the  express 
man,  as  he  licked  some  hot  sealing-wax  off  his  thumb  nail. 
"  You  have  not  seen  any  such  advertising  lately.  They  got 
to  sending  goods  that  way,  but  the  express  companies 
kicked  on  it.  It  would  require  a  hundred  extra  clerks,  and 
an  office  as  big  as  the  exposition  building.  Why,  some 
days  we  had  a  hundred  people  in  the  office  at  once,  having 
clerks  open  packages  and  trying  things  on.  Everything 
got  to  coming  that  way,  from  trotting-horses  to  silk  socks. 
See  that  hole  in  the  ceiling?  A  man  had  a  Winchester 
rifle  come,  subject  to  examination,  and  he  loaded  her  up 
and  blowed  a  hole  through  the  rim  of  his  hat  and  the.  ceil- 
ing. Liked  to  have  killed  an  insurance  agent  up-stairs. 
The  bullet  went  up,  struck  him,  and  flattened  itself  on 
his  cheek.  We  had  nine  women  in  here  one  day  trying  on 
seal-skin  cloaks,  and  four  had  packages  of  corsets  come 
subject  to  examination,  and  when  one  of  them  began  to 
unbutton  her  dress  waist,  to  try  on  a  corset,  I  just  fainted 
away.  When  the  boys  brought  me  to,  I  was  wild,  and 
said :  '  Take  her  away.'  A  fellow  had  an  accordeon  come 
subject  to  examinaiion  last  fall,  and  I  pledge  you  my 
word,  he  sat  on  an  old  hair  trunk  out  in  the  freight-room 
all  the  afternoon  playing  it,  until  we  had  to  blow  him 
up  with  dynamite.  See  the  dirty  spot  on  the  ceiling,  where 
it  looks  as  though  the  roof  leaked?  Well,  that's  where  he 
struck,  and  he  was  flattened  out  all  over  there,  and  we  had 
to  scrape  him  off  with  a  case-knife.  Actually,  one  woman 
had  one  of  these  electric  belts  come  by  express  subject  to 
examination,  and  she  had  the  gall  to  ask  if  she  couldn't  go 
into  the  superintendent's  office  and  try  it  on.  You  know 
what  a  modest  man  our  superintendent  is.  He  blushed  so 
you  could  touch  a  match  to  the  top  of  his  head,  I  pledge 
you  my  word.  We  let  the  woman  go  into  the  money  vault 
and  try  on  her  belt,  and  she  came  out  as  though  she  was 
shot  out  of  a  gun.  I  guess  there  was  so  much  iron  about 
the  safe  that  the  electric  belt  struck  fire.  Oh,  they  got  to 
receiving  cough  syrup,  plasters,  and  pills,  subject  to  ex- 
amination, until  we  got  tired.  One  man  put  some  kind  of 
a  new  plaster  on  his  back  and  wore  it  off,  and  kept  it  on 
for  three  days,  and  came  back  and  said  it  was  no  good,  and 
wanted  to  return  it.  Why,  he  had  the  cheek  to  ask  me  to 
rip  it  off  his  back  for  him.  The  day  before  a  reception 
here  last  winter,  we  had  six  women  trying  on  silk  hose  they 
had  ordered  from  New  York;  one  man  trying  a  bald-head- 
ed remedy;  two  Markses  of  an  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
troupe  trying  a  trick  mule ;  a  woman  examining  an  opera 
hat  from  Chicago,  and  kicking  because  we  didn't  keep  a 
plate-glass  mirror,  and  four  men  sampling  a  case  of  old 
Bourbon  whisky  sent  subject  to  examination.  It  got  too 
busy  around  here.  The  clerks  couldn't  work,  and  I  was  so 
near  crazy  that  a  man  had  to  take  me  out  and  walk  me 
around  a  block.  No,  sir,  we  will  deliver  goods  anywhere 
in  the  civilized  world,  if  we  are  paid  for  it;  but  we  can't 
make  this  office  a  dry-goods  bazaar,  or  a  shooting-gallery, 
or  a  millinery  shop,  or  a  dog  foundry,  all  at  once,  and  re- 
tain our  self-respect  or  remain  law-abiding  citizens.  When 
goods  come  subject  to  examination  that  way,  the  clerk 
who  waits  on  you  becomes  a  salesman,  and  it  takes  more 
of  his  time  than  it  does  of  the  man  who  sends  the  goods  to 
you.  I  never  kicked  very  much,  not  even  when  I  fainted 
away  the  time  the  woman  opened  up  the  box  of  corsets,  but 
when  a  man  opened  a  bottle  one  day,  and  asked  me  take  a 
drink  with  him,  and  I  sampled  the  bottle  and  found  that  it 
was  cod  liver  oil,  that  he  had  ordered  for  consumption,  I 
was  hot,  and  told  them  they'd  better  get  another  man  in  my 
place  who  wanted  to  die.  No,  if  your  dog  comes  you 
must  pay  for  him,  and  take  the  chances;  and  if  he  does 
not  suit,  you  can  send  him  back  by  paying  charges  in  ad- 
vance; but  there  will  be  no  more  examination  of  goods. 
Why,  one  man  ordered  a  pair  of  boots  from  Chicago,  and 
he  sat  down  to  try  them  on,  and  he  got  one  half-way  on 
and  couldn't  get  it  off,  and  I  had  to  straddle  his  foot  and 
pull  it  off;  and  then  he  blowed  me  up  because  we  didn't 
keep  French  chalk  to  sprinkle  in  boots  so  they  could  go 
on  easy.  I  pledge  you  my  word,  a  man  ordered  a  set  of 
false  teeth  that  way,  and  he  put  them  in  his  mouth,  and 
wanted  me  to  go  out  to  a  free-lunch  place  and  get  him 
something  to  chew,  to  try  them  on.  Gall!  I  should  think 
so."  And  the  express  man  went  Out  to  help  unload  a  cof- 
fin from  a  wagon. — Peck's  Sun. 


Judge  McRae,  says  the  Charlotte  Obsenier,  who  is  now 
rifling  this  judicial  district,  was  a  wearer  of  the  gray,  and  a 
most  gallant  fighter  throughout  the  war.  Last  week  at 
Mechlenburg  court,  J.  H.  Potts  was  one  of  the  jurors,  and 
Judge  McRae  recognized  him  as  a  comrade  at  the  first 
battle  of  Bethel.  Judge  McRae  loaded  the  gun  with 
which  Mr.  Potts  shot  and  killed  Colonel  Theodore  Win- 
throp  in  that  battle.  They  had  two  guns,  and  Potts 
would  do  the  shooting  while  the  judge  lay  in  the  ditch  and 
loaded  them  for  him.  It  was  with  one  of  these  guns,  which 
Judge  McRae  had  loaded  carefully,  that  Potts  took  de- 
liberate aim  at  Colonel  Winthrop  and  shot  him  down. 
After  this,  Potts  asked  the  judge :  "  Don't  you  want  to 
shoot  a  little  bit?  "  But  Judge  McRae,  lying  in  the  ditch, 
convinced  him  that  loading  was  a  heap  the  harder  work, 
and  Potts  continued  shooting. 


An  English  trade  journal  says:  Men's  silk  mercery  at 
this  time  of  year  used  to  be  largely  sent  to  the  States,  a 
considerable  trade  being  at  one  time  done  in  gentlemen's 
scarfs,  neckties,  etc.  The  New  York  houses  now  make 
up  all  their  men's  ties,  etc.,  themselves,  buying  their  "  cut- 
up  "  materials  direct  from  German  manufacturers  mostly, 
and  although  cotton,  merino,  and  other  hosier}'  goods- 
hose  proper — are  still  largely  bought  by  them  in  this  mar- 
ket, very  little  of  it  goes  from  London,  the  trade  being 
done  direct  by  Nottingham  and  Leicester  houses. 


The  persistency  of  the  London  dailies,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Chronicle,  in  column  and  a  half  editorials  is  curi- 
ous.    The  French  papers  give  about  half,  notably  , 
John  Lemoine,  in  the  Debats. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    PENNY    WALK, 

A  Queer  Story  by  Frank   R.  Stockton,  Author  of  "  Rudder  Grange," 


As  there  may  be  those  who  do  not  know  what  a  penny 
walk  is,  I  will  begin  by  explaining  its  nature.  It  is  a 
promenade  taken  by  persons  who  wish  to  walk,  but  have 
not  made  up  their  minds  where  they  would  like  to  go; 
they  then  give  a  holiday  to  their  reasoning  powers  and 
faculty  of  judgment,  and  leave  the  direction  of  their  steps 
to  blind  chance.  When  the  penny  walker  is  ready  to  start 
he  stops  outside  the  door  of  his  house,  and  tosses  up  a 
penny,  as  a  cent  is  generally  called  when  it  is  tossed  up. 
Any  coin  will  do  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
actually  to  pitch  it  into  the  air;  it  may  be  shaken  between 
the  hands,  or  tumbled  about  in  the  pocket.  If  "  heads" 
come  uppermost,  the  walker  turns  to  the  right;  if  "  tails," 
to  the  left;  and,  in  either  case,  he  proceeds  until  he  comes 
to  a  cross-street.  Here  he  again  tosses  up  his  penny,  and 
turns  to  the  right  or  the  left,  as  heads  or  tails  may  direct. 
When  he  reaches  another  corner  he  tosses  up  again,  and 
so  on,  for  as  long  a  time  as  he  chooses  to  continue  his 
walk.  It  may  easily  be  imngined  that  a  stroll  of  this  kind 
may  take  a  person  through  novel  and  interesting  places,  or 
it  may  lead  him  through  ways  he  may  not  fancy;  it  may 
speedily  bring  him  back  to  his  house,  or  it  may  turn  out 
to  be  a  long  and  devious  ramble.  In  any  case,  the  in- 
terest of  the  walker  is  stimulated  by  a  pleasant  curiosity  as 
to  the  way  the  little  guide  he  carries  in  his  pocket  will  take 
him  next. 

One  pleasant  afternoon,  late  in  May,  Mr.  Horace  Lo- 
gan, a  young  lawyer  in  one  of  our  large  cities,  arose  from 
his  desk  and  determined  to  take  a  penny  walk.  He 
needed  exercise;  and  there  was  really  no  reason  why  he 
should  stay  in  his  office  any  longer  that  day.  Mr.  Logan's 
practice  had  never  been  a  profitable  one,  and  of  late  he 
had  had  so  little  to  do  that  he  might  have  taken  penny 
walks  all  day,  if  he  had  not  felt  it  his  duty  to  keep  regular 
office  hours,  so  that  possible  clients  might  find  him,  and 
to  read  as  steadily  as  he  could,  that  he  might  better  know 
what  to  do  when  the  clients  came. 

As  a  rule,  the  young  lawyer  had  no  trouble  in  determin- 
ing the  direction  of  his  walks;  he  liked  to  stroll  up  the 
principal  avenues  of  the  city,  and  to  find  himself  among 
the  brightness  and  beauty  that  was  to  be  met  with  there  on 
fine  afternoons;  but  of  late  he  had  not  cared  to  frequent 
these  fashionable  thoroughfares.  To-day  he  would  take  a 
penny  walk  for  two  hours,  and  let  chance  lead  him  where 
it  would.  He  had  in  his  pocket  a  little  copper  cent  with 
a  spread  eagle  on  the  side  on  which  would  ordinarily  be 
found  the  head.  This  kind  of  coin  was  rather  new  at  that 
time,  and  as  the  cent  he  possessed  was  the  first  of  that 
style  he  had  seen,  he  determined  that  it  should  take  him 
upon  his  first  penny  walk,  a  mode  of  exercise  of  which  he 
had  but  recently  heard. 

At  the  first  toss  the  eagle  came  uppermost,  and  young 
Logan  turned  to  the  right  and  walked  up  a  broad  business 
avenue  to  a  cross-street;  at  the  corner  the  tail  of  the  coin 
turned  him  to  the  left,  and  he  soon  reached  a  side  street, 
where  the  eagle  indicated  that  he  should  again  turn  to  the 
right.  This  Mr.  Logan  did  not  like;  and,  for  a  moment, 
he  stopped;  but  he  was  a  man  of  principle,  and  if  the 
terms  of  his  contract  with  his  penny  had  made  it  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  mount  into  the  air,  he  would  have  tried, 
at  least,  to  do  so.  In  this  street,  in  the  block  through 
_  which  he  must  go,  was  the  shop  of  his  tailor;  and  this  he 
'  did  not  wish  to  pass.  He  did  not  owe  his  tailor  anything; 
it  was  not  that  that  made  him  unwilling  to  pass  the  shop 
of  the  talented  Kolby.  It  was  the  indisposition  to  owe 
him  anything  that  restrained  him.  Kolby  had  lately 
missed  the  regular  visits  of  his  customer,  and  had  called 
at  the  office  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  Horace  had  told 
him  that  he  could  not  afford  to  buy  new  clothes  at  present; 
but  at  this  the  tailor  gravely  shook  his  head.  "  The  fact 
is,"  said  he,  "  you  can't  afford  to  do  without  them."  Mr. 
Kolby  was  not  a  tailor  of  the  common  sort.  He  had  read 
a  great  deal  and  observed  a  great  deal,  and  had  his  ideas 
ofthe  influence  of  dress  upon  the  welfare  and  destiny  of 
the  individual.  He  made  himself  the  sartorial  guardian 
of  each  of  his  customers,  many  of  whom  had  been  under 
his  charge  for  years;  and  he  dressed  them  properly, 
whether  they  liked  it  or  not.  In  dressing  a  man  he  not 
only  considered  his  age  and  figure,  but  his  circumstances 
and  prospects  in  life  as  far  as  he  knew  them.  It  had  not 
infrequently  happened  that  a  young  fellow,  just  beginning 
to  make  his  way  up  from  some  subordinate  business  posi- 
tion, had  been  quietly  opposed  in  his  desire  to  array  him- 
self in  attire  too  dashing  for  a  person  in  his  circumstances. 
And  not  infrequently,  too,  this  advice  had  been  of  more 
advantage  to  the  young  man  than  he  ever  knew.  And  if  a 
president  of  a  railroad,  or  any  other  man,  so  far  forgot 
himself  as  to  order  a  pair  of  trousers  which  did  not  har- 
monize with  the  coat  he  intended  to  wear  with  them,  he 
could  not  have  them  made  by  Kolby. 

The  young  lawyer  had  given  an  indefinite  promise  to  at- 
tend to  the  important  matter  of  his  outward  appearance ; 
but  he  felt  no  desire  to-day  to  meet  Mr.  Kolby,  a  man 
very  difficult  to  get  away  from  until  his  advice  had  been 
accepted.  "  At  any  rate,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  if  Kolby 
is  attending  to  his  business,  as  he  ought  to  be,  he  can't  see 
everybody  who  passes  along  the  street,  and  so  I  shall  go 
on;  and  not  on  the  other  side  either,  for,  if  he  does 
see  me,  I  don't  want  to  appear  to  be  avoiding  him." 

Mr.  Kolby  was  standing  at  his  door,  taking  leave  of  a 
customer.  "  Glad  to  see  you,"  he  said,  extending  his  hand 
to  Horace.     "  Been  expecting  you  every  day.     Walk  in." 

"  There  is  no  need  of  that,"  said  the  young  man.  "  I 
have  not  come  to  order  clothes  to-day." 

Mr.  Kolby  looked  at  him  seriously,  with  a  sort  of  pater- 
nal sorrow  in  his  countenance. 

"  You  should  have  come  a  good  many  days  ago,"  he  said, 
lowering  his  voice  somewhat.  "  That  suit  you  have  on 
was  very  well  two  years  ago;  and  even  last  year,  when  1 
put  it  in  order,  I  made  no  objections  to  it;  but  it  is  en- 
tirely unfit  for  your  present  wear." 

Horace  knew  this  very  well;  and  it  was  the  reason  why 
he  had  of  late  avoided  the  fashionable  promenades.  But 
he  replied  firmly:    "  That  may  be;  but  I  can  not  help  it 


at  present.  My  means,  just  now,  will  not  allow  me  to  buy 
new  clothes." 

"  Business  dull,  I  suppose? "  said  Kolby. 

"  Decidedly,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Walk  right  in,"  said  the  tailor,  gently  taking  Horace 
by  the  arm.  "  If  a  man  wants  business,  he  must  look  as 
if  he  doesn't  need  it.  I  have  something  I  wish  to  show 
you.     In  fact,  I've  been  keeping  it  for  you." 

"  It  will  be  of  no  use  for  me  to  look  at  clothes,"  said 
the  young  lawyer.  "  I  do  not  wish  to  order  any,  for  I  have 
no  idea  when  I  would  be  able  to  pay  for  them." 

"  The  sooner  you  get  my  clothes  the  sooner  you  will  be 
able  to  pay  my  money.  That's  my  opinion,"  said  Kolby; 
"  and  the  fact  is  that  it  is  an  injury  to  me,  as  well  as  to 
yourself,  for  you  to  be  ill-dressed.  Now,  here  is  a  suit  of 
clothes  which  I  made  for  one  of  my  out-of-town  customers, 
who,  unknown  to  us,  and  apparently  to  himself,  has  been 
engaged  all  winter  in  getting  fat.  He  sent  for  samples,  and 
I  sent  him  these  clothes,  made  according  to  his  usual 
measurements.  They  were  too  small  for  him;  but  it  is  my 
belief  that  they  will  fit  you  exactly." 

Kolby  spread  out  the  suit  upon  a  counter;  but  Horace 
shook  his  head.  "  Even  if  I  wanted  them,"  he  said, 
"  those  things  are  too  stylish  for  me." 

"  You  are  mistaken  there,"  said  the  tailor.  "  I  have 
been  thinking  for  some  time  that  your  dress  should  be  of  a 
less  serious  character.  The  social  disposition  in  this  re- 
spect has  been  gradually  changing,  and  you  should  change 
with  it.  Just  walk  into  this  dressing-room  and  try  them 
on.    You  will  then  agree  with  me." 

"But" said  Horace. 

"  Please  walk  in,"  interrupted  Kolby,  opening  the  door 
of  the  dressing-room.  And  then,  being  out  of  the  hear- 
ing of  his  employees,  he  added:  "  You  can  pay  me  when 
you  are  ready.  1  have  no  other  customers  who  can  wear 
these  clothes,  except,  perhaps,  some  young  clerks,  for 
whom  this  light  overcoat  is  entirely  too  toney." 

"  Are  you  going  to  make  me  take  that,  too  ?  "  said  Hor- 
ace, laughing. 

"  They  all  go  together,"  said  Mr.  Kolby. 

The  clothes  fitted  perfectly,  and  Horace  could  not  deny 
that  they  were  entirely  compatible  with  his  age,  his  social 
status,  and  his  aspirations. 

"  Keep  them  on,"  said  Mr.  Kolby.  "  There  is  no  use 
of  going  to  the  trouble  of  changing  again.  Take  the  things 
out  of  the  pockets  of  this  old  suit,  and  I  will  put  some  new 
buttons  on  the  coat  and  send  them  home.  I  knew  those 
would  fit  you,  for  I  had  looked  over  your  measurements, 
and  had  the  coat-sleeves  shortened  half  an  inch,  so  as  to 
be  ready  when  you  came." 

When  the  young  lawyer  stepped  again  into  the  street,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  restrain  some  emotions  of  mod- 
erate elation.  The  consciousness  of  being  well  dressed 
gives  to  many  men  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  self-reli- 
ance, entirely  unassociated  with  vanity,  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  summon  up  while  wearing  a  shabby  suit.  A 
true  Kolby  at  the  back  of  a  young  man,  in  certain  lines  of 
life,  often  proves  a  very  important  element  of  his  success. 

Horace  was  now  inclined  to  turn  his  course  toward  one 
of  the  fashionable  streets;  but  his  guiding  penny  was  in 
the  pocket  of  the  less  serious  trousers  into  which  he  had 
progressed,  and  he  determined  to  adhere  to  the  plan  he 
had  proposed  to  himself  when  he  set  out.  At  the  next  cor- 
ner tails  turned  him  to  the  left;  then  he  went  up  a»  block; 
then  to  the  left  again;  and  so,  keeping  mainly  westward,  he 
walked  on,  through  uninviting  and  crowded  streets,  until 
he  emerged  upon  the  riverfront.  Here  he  went  up  a  block; 
and  then  his  penny  directed  him  to  turn  to  the  left.  To  do 
this  he  must  go  out  on  a  long  pier;  and  out  he  went. 
There  were  carriages  at  the  entrance  of  the  pier,  groups  of 
drivers  standing  about,  people  hurrying  in  and  out,  a  crowd 
of  travelers  gathered  around  a  great  assemblage  of  trunks 
and  baggage.  It  was  evident  that  a  steamer  from  Europe 
had  just  come  in.  A  scene  of  this  kind  was  interesting  to 
Horace;  and  he  was  grateful  to  his  penny  for  bringing  him 
on  the  pier.  He  looked  at  the  passengers  gathered  around 
the  baggage,  which  was  undergoing  examination  by  the 
Custom  House  officers ;  and  in"  a  few  moments  he  saw  a 
man  he  knew.  This  was  a  tall,  thin  gentleman,  about 
sixty  years  old,  with  a  yellow-white  mustache  and  side- 
whiskers,  a  hooked  nose,  a  face  unevenly  reddened  by 
good  living,  and  dressed,  not  by  Kolby,  but  in  a  style  far 
more  fancifully  fashionable  than  that  in  which  our  good 
tailor  ever  habited  a  gentleman  of  his  age.  He  was  an 
American,  but  he  looked  like  an  Englishman;  and  of  this 
he  was  proud.  His  name  was  Bristowe;  he  was  a  lawyer; 
and  young  Logan  did  not  like  him.  He  had  reason  for 
this,  for,  about  a  year  previously,  before  his  departure  for 
Europe,  Mr.  Bristowe  had  made  him  understand,  in  a 
manner  very  decided  and  not  at  all  pleasant,  that  he  did 
not  wish  him  to  visit  his  daughter.  As  Horace  very  much 
wished  to  continue  these  visits,  his  dislike  of  the  father  as- 
sumed proportions  equal  to  those  of  his  admiration  for  the 
daughter.  His  indisposition  to  meet  this  elderly  gentle- 
man, who  was  nervously  pushing  about  among  the  trunks, 
the  people,  and  the  officers,  was  so  great  that  he  would 
have  turned  away  had  he  not  seen  Miss  Bristowe  approach- 
ing him,  both  hands  extended.  The  cordiality  of  her 
manner  indicated  that  she  had  never  fully  appreciated  the 
force  of  her  father's  objections  to  Mr.  Logan. 

"  How  good  it  is  of  you,"  she  cried,  "to  come  and 
meet  us.  You  are  the  only  one  of  our  friends  who  is  here 
to  welcome  us  home." 

Horace  shook  her  hand  warmly,  and  felt  in  his  heart 
that  he  ought  to  have  said  that  he  did  not  expect  to  meet 
her.  But  her  speech  was  too  rapid  and  her  eyes  were  too 
bright  to  allow  him  to  do  this. 

"  Here  I  have  been  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  she  said, 
"  looking  vainly  for  the  face  of  somebody  I  knew,  while 
father  has  been  going  crazy  about  our  baggage,  which  the 
people  won't  examine.  We  expected  my  aunt  and  some 
of  her  family  here;  but  they  haven't  come.  We  must 
have  arrived  a  little  ahead  of  time,  and  " 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Bristowe  came  up  to  them.  A  year's 
travel  in  Europe  had  apparently  caused  that  gentleman's 
recollection  of  his  objections  to  the  young  lawyer  to  fade  a 
little;  or,  perhaps,  the  state  of  mind  into  which  he  had 
been  thrown  by  the  refusal  of  the  Custom  House  officers 
to  give  his  affairs  precedence  of  those  of  the  other  passen- 


gers had  caused  him  to  forget  all  disapprobations  but  those 
of  the  present;  or,  perhaps,  again,  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  Horace,  which  the  eye  of  Mr.  Bristowe  would  be 
quick  to  note,  and  which  carried  with  it  a  certain  claim  to 
consideration,  had  its  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  elder 
gentleman.  At  all  events  he  greeted  Horace  quite  cordially, 
although  brusquely,  as  was  his  wont. 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  Logan,"  said  he.  "  None  of  my  peo- 
ple have  come  here  to  meet  us,  and  I  am  obliged  to  leave 
my  daughter  standing  here  by  herself  in  all  this  hubbub 
while  I  attend  to  that  confounded  luggage." 

Horace  asked  if  he  could  be  of  any  assistance. 

"  Yes,  you  can,"  said  Mr.  Bristowe.  "  If  you  will  take 
my  daughter  to  a  carriage  she  may  as  well  go  at  once  to  her 
aunt's  house,  and  get  out  of  this  dirty  place.  As  soon  as  I 
get  our  lugeage  through  I  will  come  up  with  everything. 
The  address  is  49  East  Forty Street." 

Horace  gladly  took  charge  of  Miss  Bristowe,  and  quick- 
ly found  a  carriage  for  her.  She  was  in  the  best  of  humors, 
and  seemed  really  glad  to  see  him.  As  for  Horace,  he 
was  enjoying  a  pleasure  he  had  supposed  he  would  never 
enjoy  again.  It  was  so  unexpected  and  so  delightful  that 
he  could  scarcely  understand  it;  yet  he  found  himself 
able,  in  the  midst  of  his  mental  exaltation,  to  give  a  thought 
of  gratitude  to  Kolby.  When  he  had  placed  the  young 
lady  in  the  carriage,  and  had  given  the  address  to  the  driv- 
er, he  stood  at  the  door  as  she  was  saying  that,  having 
given  up  their  house,  they  were  going  to  stay  some  time 
with  her  aunt.  Something  in  his  manner  checked  her,  and 
she  suddenly  exclaimed:  "  Why,  are  you  not  going  to  get 
in?    I  thought,  of  course,  you  would  escort  me  home." 

Now,  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  that  would  have 
pleased  Horace  better  than  to  get  into  the  carriage  and 
ride  up  town  with  Miss  Bristowe;  but  he  was  a  young  man 
who  had  his  ideas  and  his  principles.  The  latter  may  have 
depended  too  much  upon  the  former;  but  they  were  his 
own,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  standing  by  them.  Mr. 
Bristowe  had  once,  in  effect,  asked  him  not  to  visit  at  his 
house,  and  he  did  not  suppose  that  he  now  expected  him 
to  go  home  with  his  daughter.  He  longed  to  get  in;  but 
he  felt  that  it  would  not  be  an  honorable  thing,  and  he 
said:  "  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  am  obliged  to  deny  myself 
so  great  a  pleasure." 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  perceptible  shade  on  her  coun- 
tenance. Horace  did  not  believe  she  knew  the  reason  of 
his  conduct;  but  he  could  not  explain.  He  hoped  she 
would  think'  he  had  an  important  engagement;  but  his 
hope  was  not  very  strong,  and  he  was  not  sure  whether  she 
looked  sorry  or  offended.  He  reassured  her  of  his  great 
pleasure  in  meeting  her  again,  took  leave,  and  gratified  the 
impatient  driver  by  closing  the  door. 

As  the  carriage  drove  off  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
and  felt  his  penny.  His  mind  was  in  a  disagreeable  tur- 
moil; but  he  thought  he  might  as  well  continue  his  walk, 
and  he  did  so.  The  conducting  coin  took  him  down  the 
river  front,  and  then  through  a  number  of  streets  offering 
no  attractions  to  the  eye  or  nose.  But  Horace  did  not  care 
particularly  where  he  went;  he  turned  his  corners  mechan- 
ically, and  gazed  upon  the  pavement  as  he  walked.  He 
felt  that  he  had  done  right ;  but  he  was  not  glad  of  it.  He 
wished  that  he  had  done  wrong,  and  had  got  into  the  car- 
riage with  Miss  Bristowe.  He  could  not  hope  for  such  an 
opportunity  again;  and  perhaps,  after  all,  the  old  gentle- 
man expected  him  to  go  home  with  his  daughter.  It  was 
rather  shabby,  sending  her  off  alone  like  that.  Perhaps  he 
was  too  foolishly  particular  about  some  things. 

As  he  turned  a  corner  by  a  small  hotel,  principally  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  our  commercial  marine,  he  passed 
two  men,  who  stood  talking  together.  One  of  these  sud- 
denly left  his  companion,  and  accosted  Horace: 

"  How  are  you? "  said  he,  extending  his  hand.  "  Don't 
remember  me?    Captain  Michaels." 

Horace  looked  at  him,  and  did  remember  him,  more  by 
his  voice  than  his  appearance.  The  man  had  been  the 
captain  of  a  steamer  in  which  the  young  lawyer  had  once 
made  a  coasting  voyage;  but  it  was  not  easy  to  recognize 
the  gentleman  in  blue  uniform,  and  a  jaunty  gold-braided 
cap,  in  this  short,  thick-set  man,  dressed  in  rough,  ordinary 
clothes.  After  the  trip  that  Horace  had  made,  during 
which  he  had  been  on  very  social  terms  with  the  captain, 
Michaels  had  got  into  trouble  by  having  his  vessel  burned 
at  sea  and  saving  nothing  but  himself  and  the  crew.  The 
owners  had  an  idea  that,  if  proper  measures  had  been  taken, 
the  passengers  and  cargo  might  have  fared  better,  and 
Michaels's  reputation  suffered.  He  made  a  statement  in 
his  own  defense;  and  this  he  took  to  young  Logan,  the 
only  lawyer  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and  had  it  put 
into  good  and  forcible  shape. 

"  flow  are  you  getting  on?  "  asked  Horace. 

"First-rate,  now,"  said  the  other;  "but  just  wait  a  mo- 
ment, won't  you,  till  I  finish  with  this  man?" 

Horace,  therefore,  stepped  aside  while  the  captain  con- 
cluded the  conversation  that  had  been  interrupted,  which 
was  done  very  speedily. 

"  Now,  then,  said  Michaels,  as  if  he  was  giving  to  our 
friend  a  most  desirable  apportunity  for  social  converse,  "  I 
am  downright  glad  I  met  you;  for  I  didn't  know  who  I 
would  go  to." 

"In  trouble  again?"  asked  Horace. 

"  No,"  said  the  other.  "  I'm  just  out  of  it.  Since  I  saw 
you  last  I've  had  prett>  hard  times.  Couldn't  get  a  ship; 
my  old  owners  had  talked  so  much  about  me.  But  now 
I've  got  a  ship,  and  a  good  one.  She's  lying  up  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  nearly  ready  to  sail,  and  I'm  to  go  on  there  to- 
night, by  the  nine  o'clock  train.  But  the  trouble  is  I've 
been  so  hard  up  lately  that  I  haven't  got  money  enough. 
I  want  seven  dollars,  and  I  want  you  to  lend  it  to  me.  As 
soon  as  I  reach  Portsmouth  I'll  get  the  money  of  my  son, 
who  is  going  out  with  me  as  second  mate.  He's  got  it  all 
right,  and  I'll  send  it  to  you  by  mail.  I'll  have  it  day  after 
to-morrow,  and  send  it  right  back  to  you.  It'll  be  the  first 
thing  I  do." 

This  blunt  demand  upon  the  young  lawyer  was  not  at  all 
gratifying  to  him.  The  state  of  his  finances  and  his  ac- 
quaintanceship with  Michaels  were  about  equally  limited. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  he,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"  Your  money  will  be  just  as  safe  as  if  you  had  it  in  your 
own  pocket,"  interrupted  the  captain,  with  a  glance  oyer 
the  admirably  dressed  person  of  his  companion,  which 
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would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  knew,  as  well  as  anybody 
else,  that  the  pockets  of  such  clothes  always  contained 
more  than  enough  money  to  cover  any  little  emergency 
like  the  present.  "  In  three  days  you'll  have  it  again;  and 
it  won't  make  the  least  difference  to  you,  while  it  will 
knock  me  into  a  cocked  hat  if  I'm  not  on  hand  when  I 
said  I'd  be.  There  are  people  in  town  who  would  advance 
the  money  in  a  minute;  but  their  offices  are  shut  up  now, 
and  I  don't  know  where  they  live.  It's  a  piece  of  right 
good  luck  meeting  you." 

Horace  was  a  prudent  man ;  but  he  had  kindly  impulses. 
If  Michael's  story  were  true,  and  if  he  had  the  money  to 
spare,  he  felt  it  would  be  a  mean  thing  to  refuse  him  the 
loan,  and  there  was  something  in  the  captain's  confidential 
and  bluff  manner  that  was  strongly  suggestive  of  honesty. 

"  You  are  sure  you  can  pay  me  this  money  in  three 
days?"  he  said. 

"Sure  pop!"  promptly  replied  Michaels,  whose  eyes 
brightened  as  he  now  knew  he  was  going  to  get  the  money. 
"  1  know  very  well  that  when  people  get  up  in  the  world 
they  are  mighty  particular  about  money;  but  I'll  be  square 
on  time." 

Horace  took  out  his  pocket-book,  and  opened  it.  It 
contained  not  much  more  than  the  sum  required;  but  he 
handed  that  amount  to  the  captain,  who  already  held  open 
a  little  leathern  pouch  in  which  to  put  it. 

"  Much  obliged,"  said  he,  briskly,  stowing  the  pouch  in 
his  pocket.  "Give  me  your  card,  and  in  three  days  you 
shall  have  the  cash  again,  all  square.  Good-bye.  I  must 
be  off."    And  with  a  hearty  hand-shake,  he  departed. 

Horace  took  out  his  watch ;  the  time  he  had  allotted  to 
his  penny  walk  had  expired.  He  made  his  way  to  the 
nearest  street-car,  and  rode  home.  The  home,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  young  lawyer  was  in  an  exceedingly  respectable 
house  in  one  of  the  up-town  cross-streets.  Here  he  had  a 
very  pleasant  room  in  the  third  story;  but  he  took  his 
meals  in  a  quiet  restaurant  near  by.  He  entered  the  house 
in  an  unpleasant  and  abstracted  mood.  He  felt  dissatisfied 
with  everything  he  had  done  that  afternoon.  As  he  was 
preparing  himself  to  go  out  to  his  dinner,  he  put  his  hand 
m  his  pocket,  and  felt  the  cent  which  had  guided  his  ram- 
bles. 

"  You  wretched  little  coin !  "  said  he,  holding  it  in  his 
hand.  "  A  pretty  lot  of  trouble  you  have  led  me  into ! 
You  have  taken  me  into  the  clutches  of  old  Kolby,  and 
how  I'm  going  to  get  out  of  them  I  don't  know;  you  have 
made  me  offend  a  girl  I  would  not  have  offended  for  the 
world;  and  through  that  Captain  Michaels  you  have 
cleaned  me  out  of  nearly  all  the  cash  I  had  on  hand,  and 
there  is  precious  little  more  where  that  came  from.  Never 
again  will  I  put  myself  under  the  lead  of  a  vicious  little 
copper  eagle !  Away  with  you ! "  And  stepping  to  the 
open  window,  he  threw  the  cent  into  the  street. 

An  Italian  organ-grinder  was  at  that  moment  passing  by. 
Seeing  the  cent  fall,  he  stopped  and  picked  it  up,  and  then 
lowering  his  organ  from  his  back,  he  established  himself 
before  the  house,  and  began  to  show  to  a  reluctant  public 
to  what  extent  an  opera  tune  can  be  broken  upon  the  wheel 
and  stretched  upon  the  rack,  and  yet  preserve  a  recogniza- 
ble semblance  of  its  original  form.  There  was  opening  of 
windows  and  doors  below,  followed  by  the  expostulatory 
tones  of  several  female  voices;  but  the  organ-master,  en- 
couraged by  prepayment,  ground  steadily  on  until  he  had 
exhibited  all  his  varied  modes  of  torture,  and  then,  taking 
a  goodly  look  at  the  number  of  the  house,  he  went  away. 

At  the  restaurant  Horace  met  a  friend  who  had  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  dining  with  him.  This  was  John 
Martin  Berners,  a  plain,  single  gentleman  of  forty-five,  or 
thereabouts,  who  was  the  editor  of  The  Iron  and  Steel  Ex- 
positor, a  weekly  journal  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  fer- 
ruginous subjects.  He  was  a  man  of  unpretending  appear- 
ance, of  great  practical  experience,  especially  in  matters 
pertaining  to  metallurgy,  and  a  warm  friend  of  Horace. 

At  the  appearance  of  the  young  lawyer,  Mr.  Berners  al- 
lowed himself  an  exclamation  of  surprise.  "How  spruce 
you  look ! "  he  cried.     "  Have  you  fallen  into  a  fortune  ?  " 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Horace.  "  I  have  been  taking  a 
penny  walk."  And,  as  this  remark  did  not  s.itisfy  the 
curiosity  of  the  editor,  Horace  proceeded,  in  the  course  of 
the  dinner,  to  tell  what  had  happened  to  him.  He  knew 
Berners  so  well  that  he  omitted  nothing;  and  even  related 
his  awkward  dilemma  with  Miss  Bristowe. 

"  Well,  now,"  said  his  companion,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  his  legs  stretched  very  far  under  the  table, 
"what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? " 

"  There  is  nothing  much  to  do,"  said  Horace.  "  As  to 
Kolby,  I  shall  pay  him  as  soon  as  I  can;  but  that  won't  be 
very  soon;  and  I  shall  have  a  load  hanging  on  me  until  it 
is  done.  And  what  is  more,  I  have  shown  him  that  I  can 
be  induced  to  go  into  debt  for  clothes;  and  that  is  a  bad 
thing  for  my  future  peace  of  mind." 

"  And  the  young  lady  ? "  said  Berners,  who  did  not 
seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  probable  strength 
of  the  sartorial  net  in  which  the  young  man  had  been 
caught.    "  Are  you  going  to  call  on  her? 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Horace.  "  She  said  before  we 
reached  the  carriage  that,  when  I  came  to  see  her,  she 
would  tell  me  all  about  her  travels;  but  she  did  not  re- 
peat the  invitation  when  I  left  her.  And,  besides,  when  a 
man  has  a  little  more  than  hinted  to  me  that  he  did  not 
wish  me  to  visit  his  daughter,  I  am  not  inclined  to  do  so." 

"  I  know  Bristowe  for  a  brute,"  said  Mr.  Berners.  "  But, 
in  any  case,  I  think  your  resolution  is  a  good  one.  If  you 
can't  afford  to  buy  clothes  you  can't  afford  to  marry;  and 
it  is  very  well  to  keep  out  of  temptation.  I  have  acted 
upon  this  rule;  and  I  think  I  may  say  I  am  a  bachelor  on 
principle." 

"  But  you  are  certainly  very  well  able  to  marry  now !  " 
said  Horace. 

_ "  Yes,"  replied  the  other,  putting  his  hands  deeper  into 
his  pockets  and  stretching  his  legs  farther  under  the  table, 
"  but,  by  this  time,  I  have  become  used  to  my  bachelor 
hood,  and  like  it." 

"  That  don't  show  well  for  the  working  of  your  princi- 
ples; and  I  am  sure  they  would  not  answer  for  general 
adoption.  Talking  of  principle,  do  you  think  I  was  right 
to  lend  Michaels  that  money  ? " 

"  Give  it  to  him,  you  mean,"  said  Berners.  "  What 
strikes  me  in  that  case  is  that,  even  if  the  man's  story  were 


true,  you  were  probably  assisting  an  incapable  sailor  to 
lose  another  ship  and  cargo,  and  some  more  passengers." 

"  I  believe  that  was  an  accident  that  might  happen  to 
any  captain,"  said  Horace;  "  and,  as  to  my  money,  I  ex- 
pect I  shall  get  that  back;  but  I  can't  help  wishing  that 
he  had  borrowed  it  of  somebody  else.  And  now,  1  be- 
lieve, we  have  discussed  the  whole  of  my  grievances." 

The  next  morning,  as  Horace  was  about  to  leave  his 
lodgings,  he  met  his  landlady.  Her  face  looked  like  a  sky 
overcast  with  clouds  of  vinegar  vapors,  and,  without  pre- 
face, she  said :  "  As  soon  as  you  can  make  it  convenient,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  room  you  occupy." 

Horace  was  astounded.  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?" 
he  asked. 

"  Meaning? "  said  the  other.  "  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
meaning.  You  know  very  well  that  when  you  came  here 
I  told  you  that  when  I  let  that  room  to  a  young  man  he 
must  promise  to  observe  the  principal  rule  of  the  house, 
which  is  that  nothing  must  be  done  to  disturb  the  lady 
who  takes  the  whole  of  my  second  floor,  and,  above  all 
things,  organ-grinders  must  not  be  encouraged,  who  simply 
drive  her  wild.  She  is  my  house  rent,  my  butcher's  and 
baker's  bill,  my  monthly  gas,  and  even  the  milkman.  And 
this  morning  she  has  given  me  notice  that  she  will  quit, 
not  having  slept  a  wink  all  night  from  the  state  she  was 
thrown  in  by  that  vile  organ-grinder  you  brought  here. 
After  all  this,  the  only  hope  I  have  of  keeping  her  is  for 
you  to  go.    The  very  thing  of  all  things  " 

"You  need  say  no  more,  madam,"  said  Horace.  "I 
shall  not  stay  in  your  house  another  night."  And  so,  in- 
stead of  going  to  his  office,  the  very  much  annoyed  and 
provoked  young  man  went  to  look  for  other  lodgings.  A 
suitable  room  in  the  vicinity  of  his  favorite  restamant  he 
could  not  find  that  day,  and  found  himself  obliged  to  take 
board.  He  secured  a  room  in  a  large  and  fashionable 
house  where  he  had  lived  before.  He  did  not  like  board- 
ing nearly  so  much  as  his  later  mode  of  life;  it  was  not  so 
independent,  and  it  would  deprive  him  of  his  pleasant  lit- 
tle dinners  with  John  Berners;  but  it  would  do  for  the 
present,  and  that  afternoon  he  moved.  He  dined  with  his 
friend,  so  as  to  apprise  him  of  the  circumstances,  and  Mr. 
Berners  was  very  much  astonished  when  he  heard  of  it. 

"  You  told  me  of  three  predicaments  your  evil  penny 
had  led  you  into,"  said  he,  "  but  I  did  not  suppose  there 
would  be  another,  and  one  so  bad  as  this,  not  only  for  you, 
who  will  surely  miss  that  pleasant  room  where  you  had  es- 
tablished yourself  so  snugly,  but  for  myself,  who  will  very 
greatly  miss  your  company  here  in  the  evening.  I  intended 
to  write  an  editorial  to-night  upon  the  influence  of  Besse- 
mer steel  upon  civilization;  but  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
change  it  to  one  on  the  possible  influence  of  copper  upon 
the  destiny  of  the  individual." 

On  the  fifth  day  after  his  eventful  penny  walk,  our  young 
lawyer,  who  had  heard  nothing  from  Captain  Michaels, 
and  who  had  really  believed  that  that  bluff  mariner  would 
repay  the  loan  he  had  asked  for,  began  to  feel  a  little  sore 
on  this  subject.  "  I  might  as  well  have  had  my  pocket 
picked  of  seven  dollars,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  and  1  think 
I  should  have  liked  that  better;  for  it  is  not  probable  that 
that  would  have  occurred  through  any  fault  of  my  own." 

The  next  morning,  on  entering  his  office,  he  found  wait- 
ing for  him  an  enormous  man  in  heavy  clothes,  by  whose 
side  reposed  a  large,  well-worn  valise.  After  inquiring  if 
this  was  Mr.  Logan,  the  big  man  opened  his  business  and 
a  wallet  which  he  took  from  his  pocket. 

"Captain  William  Michaels,"  said  he,  "asked  me  to 
bring  this  money  to  you,  as  that  would  be  safer  than  send- 
ing it  by  mail'.  I  expected  to  have  been  here  a  good  deal 
before  this,  but  I  was  stopped  in  Boston  by  a  bit  of  busi- 
ness that  I  hadn't  looked  for.  But  I  reckon  you  ain't  suf- 
fered for  the  money!"  he  said,  with  a  grim  smile,  as  he 
laid  down  the  seven  dollars. 

Horace,  who  was  almost  as  much  pleased  to  find  that  he 
had  been  correct  in  his  opinion  of  the  captain  as  to  re- 
ceive his  money,  made  a  polite  reply.  And  then  the  big 
man  put  up  his  wallet.  But  he  did  not  rise  to  go;  and 
from  another  pocket  he  drew  out  a  memorandum-book  a 
good  deal  bent  by  being  buttoned  up  against  a  pipe-bowl, 
or  some  object  equally  bulky.  "  There's  another  thing  I 
want  to  speak  about,"  said  he.  "  Captain  told  me  you 
was  a  lawyer,  and  know  all  about  the  kind  of  thing  I've  got 
on  hand,  and  that  I  couldn't  bring  it  to  anybody  better; 
and  so  I'd  like  you  to  look  into  this  matter,  and  then  to 
take  hold  of  it  and  put  us  through.  There's  three  of  us  in 
it;  here  are  our  names;  but  the  others  have  left  the  whole 
business  to  me."  ", 

The  consultation  lasted  all  the  morning  and  part  of  the 
afternoon;  and  when  Horace  left  his  office  that  evening 
he  adjusted  his  new  spring  overcoat  with  a  feeling  of  satis- 
saction.  "  At  any  rate,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  that  penny 
which  I  have  reviled  so  bitterly  seems  to  have  led  me  into 
one  piece  of  good  luck.  I  have  a  case  on  hand  which 
promises  to  pay  me  well.  I  don't  know  what  gave  Captain 
Michaels  so  good  an  opinion  of  me.  It  may  have  been  the 
paper  I  once  drew  up  for  him;  but  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  it  was  my  prosperous  appearance." 

Horace's  case  soon  developed  into  a  suit  against  a  com- 
pany owning  a  new  and  important  railroad,  and  for  two 
weeks  he  was  very  much  engrossed  by  this  business. 
About  the  close  of  that  time,  coming  to  his  boarding-house 
rather  late  one  day  to  dinner,  he  was  very  much  amazed  to 
see,  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  Mr  Bristowe  and  his 
daughter.  The  table  was  a  long  one,  and  they  did  not 
perceive  him;  but  after  dinner  he  went  to  them  in  the  par- 
lor, and  they  were  quite  as  muchastonishedashehad  been. 

"  I  hadn't  the  slightest  idea  I  should  find  you  here!" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Bristowe;  and  his  daughter  gave  Horace 
her  hand  without  saying  that  the  surprise  was  an  agreeable 
one.  After  a  few  moments  of  conversation,  the  old  gen- 
tleman asked  if  there  was  a  smoking-room,  and  on  being 
informed  that  there  was  a  back  balcony  generally  devoted 
to  that  purpose  in  warm  weather,  he  invited  Horace  to  go 
there  with  him  and  have  a  cigar. 

"  You  may  think  it  rather  queer,"  said  Mr.  Bristowe, 
when  they  were  seated,  "  that  I  should  be  here;  but  I 
have  let  my  house,  and  shan't  be  able  to  get  it  till  Novem- 
ber; and,  to  tell  the  truth,  three  weeks  with  my  sister  was 
all  I  could  stand.  Her  ways  are  not  my  ways,  and  I  knew 
I  should  be  much  better  satisfied  in  a  boarding-house  until 


we  go  out  of  town.  But  I  must  say,"  he  continued,  with 
a  peculiar  look  at  his  companion,  "  that  I  am  very  much 
surprised  to  find  you  here." 

Horace  liked  neither  the  look  nor  the  remark.  "  Per- 
haps you  would  wish  me  to  go  away?"  he  said,  a  little  sar- 
castically. 

"  Oh,  no !  by  no  means,"  said  the  elder  man.  "  I  am 
not  so  unreasonable  as  that.  Of  course,  after  the  conver- 
sation we  had  before  I  went  abroad,  it  seems  a  little  odd,  a 
little  out-of-the-way,  you  know,  for  you  to  live  in  the  same 
house  with  my  daughter  and  me.  But  it  really  does  not 
matter  in  the  least.  My  daughter,  indeed,  need  not  be 
considered  at  all.  Her  society  will  be  pretty  much  mo- 
nopolized by  her  cousin  Edward,  my  sister's  son,  to  whom 
she  is  engaged  to  be  married." 

At  this  Horace  could  not  prevent  an  ejaculation  of  sur- 
prise ;  and  even  by  the  decreasing  light  of  the  after-dinner 
hour,  Mr.  Bristowe  might  have  noticed  that  his  face  changed 
color.     "  I  did  not  know  that,"  he  said. 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  the  other;  "it  is  quite  recent, 
and  will  not  be  announced  at  present;  but  I  don't  mind 
telling  you." 

Horace  was  very  much  perturbed  and  depressed  by  the 
news  of  Miss  Bristowe 's  engagement.  He  had  really  loved 
the  girl,  and  one  of  his  first  thoughts,  when  Captain  Mi- 
chael's friend  brought  him  his  law  business,  was  that  it 
might  help  to  put  him  into  a  position  where  he  would  feel 
that  he  would  have  a  chance,  even  with  the  father,  of  urg- 
ing his  suit.  But  it  was  all  over  now;  and  what  made  the 
situation  the  darker  was  the  fact  that  the  engagement  was 
a  recent  one.  He  felt  that  if  he  had  not  yielded  to  his 
foolish  ideas  of  strict  propriety,  had  gone  home  with  Miss 
Bristowe  in  the  carriage  when  she  had  expected  him  to  do 
so,  and  had  called  to  see  her,  as  she  had  asked  him  to  do, 
she  might  not  now  have  been  engaged  to  her  cousin.  If 
he  was  at  all  a  judge  of  women,  she  had  felt  very  kindly 
disposed  toward  him  on  that  day  when  he  met  her  on  the 
pier;  and  he  was  sure  that  her  invitation  to  come  and  see 
her  was  a  sincere  one,  and  that  her  disappointment,  when 
he  had  declined  to  drive  to  her  aunt's  house  with  her,  had 
been  of  such  a  nature  that  she  was  unable  to  conceal  it. 
And  her  father,  too,  gave  him  all  the  opportunity  he  want- 
ed by  asking  him  to  take  charge  of  his  daughter.  He  felt 
that  there  had  been  a  good  chance,  at  least,  if  he  had  prop- 
erly improved  his  advantages,  by  occasional  and  prudent 
interviews,  of  keeping  alive  whatever  regard  she  had  for 
him,  until  his  present  good  fortune  should  have  enabled 
him  to  act  more  decisively. 

He  saw  Miss  Bristowe  at  meals,  but  seldom  at  any  other 
time.  Her  cousin  came  to  see  her  very  frequently  in  the 
evenings;  and  when  he  did  not,  she  generally  went  out 
with  her  father.  But  Mr.  Bristowe,  who  knew  nobody 
else  in  the  house,  seemed  to  have  a  fancy  for  Horace's  so- 
ciety, at  least  while  he  smoked  his  cigar  after  dinner. 
Bristowe  was  a  good  lawyer,  and  liked  to  talk  about  things 
appertaining  to  his  profession.  He  soon  found  out  in  what 
Horace  was  engaged,  and  manifested  a  good  deal  of  inter- 
est in  the  case.  Horace  had  gone  to  work  very  vigorously 
in  the  matter;  all  the  more  vigorously,  perhaps,  oecause 
hard  work  would  help  him  to  forget  something  else  that  he 
did  not  want  to  think  about;  and  he  had  found  that  the 
case  would  prove  a  more  important  one  than  he  at  first 
thought,  and  that  it  would  probably  be  necessary,  before 
long,  to  have  the  assistance  of  some  other  lawyer.  Mr. 
Bristowe  was  willing,  and  in  fact  desired,  to  give  him  a 
good  deal  of  advice.  The  old  gentleman  liked  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  in  a  case  like  this  it  was  something  he  did  well. 

"  You  see,"  said  he,  one  evening,  to  Horace,  "or  per- 
haps you  don't  see,  that  you  ought  to  look  at  this  case  in 
regard  to  its  importance  to  yourself  as  much  as  to  anybody 
else.  If  it  succeeds,  it  is  a  precedent  which  will  bring  up 
there's  no  knowing  how  many  more  cases  just  like  it;  and 
the  man  who  has  carried  one  through  all  right  will  be  the 
man  that  most  of  the  others  w ill  be  after  if  they  can  get 
him;  and,  looking  at  the  affair  in  this  light,  you  mustDe 
very  careful  as  to  who  you  take_  in  with  you.  You  must 
not  have  a  man  who  will  immediately  step  to  the  front,  and 
take  all  the  credit  from  you." 

Horace  asked  Mr.  Bristowe  if  he  would  not  join  him  in 
the  case. 

"No,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "  I  shall  not  take  up 
practice  at  present.  I  don't  feel  inclined  for  work  yet; 
and,  besides,  if  I  went  in  with  you,  I  should  surely  go  to 
the  front  if  I  could  get  there;  and,  if  I  know  myself,  that 
would  not  be  much  to  your  advantage.  When  I  work  I 
work  for  number  one."  And  he  smiled  approvingly  at  this 
frank  exhibition  of  his  regard  for  himself.  "  But  don't  you 
go  to  anybody,"  he  continued,  "  until  I've  thought  the 
matter  over  for  a  day  or  two.  I  know  a  lot  of  men,  and 
I'll  think  of  somebody  for  you." 

A  day  or  two  after  this,  as  the  two  were  again  sitting  to- 
gether, Mr.  Bristowe  suddenly  exclaimed :  "  I  think  I  have 
a  man  who  will  suit  you  as  associate;  but  I  haven't  men- 
tioned his  name  because  I've  been  trying  to  make  up  my 
mind  to  get  you  to  take  in  with  you  Edward  Carr,  my 
nephew.  You  see,  it  is  quite  natural  that  I  should  want  to 
get  something  out  of  the  thing  for  myself,  or,  at  least,  some- 
thing for  one  of  my  family.  But  the  fact  is,  Ned  is  such  a 
confounded  ass,  that  I  can't  make  up  my  mind  to  push  him 
into  anything  that  requires  more  than  a  tablespoonful  of 
brains.  I  always  was  opposed  to  his  studying  law,  for  he 
has  no  capacity  for  it.  He  never  has  had  any  business, 
and  he  never  will  have  any;  and  I  suppose  he'll  end  by 
getting  some  sort  of  clerkship.  No,  sir!  It  would  be  of 
no  advantage  to  any  of  us  to  take  hold  of  him ;  and  you 
must  have  Will  Brainard.  He's  the  man  for  you;  and  I'll 
go  to  see  him  to-morrow,  and  tell  him  to  call  on  you." 

Horace  was  acquainted  with  Brainard,  and  thought  he 
would  be  a  very  good  lawyer  with  whom  to  associate;  but 
his  interest  at  present  attached  itself  much  more  strongly 
to  what  Mr.  Bristowe  had  said  about  his  nephew.  Those 
remarks,  indeed,  made  such  an  impression  upon  him  that 
he  could  not  avoid  alluding  to  them.  "  It  may  be  none 
of  my  business,"  said  he,  "  but  I  am  very  much  surprised 
to  hear  you  speak  in  such  a  way  of  a  man  who  is  engaged 
to  marry  your  daughter." 

"  Stuff! "  said  Mr.  Bristowe.    "He's  not  engaged  to 

"Why,  you  told  me  so  yourself!"  exclaim 
pushing  back  his  chair  in  amazement, 
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"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Bristowe,  with  a  grim  smile,  "  I  know 
I  told  you  so  when  we  first  came  here.  That  was  a  piece 
of  finesse.  I  thought  the  situation  a  very  unsafe  one,  and 
I  had  to  take  a  prompt  step.  The  idea  of  an  engagement 
with  Ned  seemed  to  be  just  the  thing,  and  it  settled  the 
affair  without  any  trouble  or  nonsense.  I  knew  you  were 
not  the  man  to  ask  anybody  questions  about  it." 

"I  consider  that  to  be  treatment,  sir" exclaimed 

Horace,  angrily  reddening. 

"Don't  get  angry,"  interrupted  Mr.  Bristowe.  "A 
father  is  bound  to  look  out  for  the  interests  of  his  daugh- 
ter, and  I  knew  by  your  coming  down  to  meet  us  at  the 
steamer — for,  of  course,  you  didn't  come  to  meet  me — that 
you  hadn't  given  up  your  old  ideas  in  regard  to  Nellie, 
though  I  hadn't  time  to  think  much  about  the  matter  just 
then,  and  was  glad  to  get  anybody  to  take  charge  of  her. 
But  I  must  sayj  to  your  credit,  that  I  also  found,  by  your 
not  driving  home  with  her,  and  not  calling  afterward  at  the 
house,  that  you  are  a  man  who  respects  the  rights  and  de- 
sires of  others — mine  in  this  case — and  therefore,  after  I 
had  invented  the  little  ruse  of  the  engagement,  I  felt  per- 
fectly safe." 

"And,  therefore,"  said  Horace,  "if  a  man  proves  him- 
self worthy  to  be  trusted,  this  is  the  treatment  he  may  ex- 
pect from  you." 

"  Keep  cool,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Bristowe,  rising.  "  As 
I  said  before,  a  man  must  protect  his  offspring,  even  to  the 
extent  of  an  occasional  whopper;  but  all  I  said  and  did 
related  to  a  young  lawyer  with  little  or  no  practice,  no 
signs  of  getting  any,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  no  ability 
to  do  anything  with  a  case,  if  he  did  get  it.  But  since  I 
have  become  better  acquainted  with  you,  that  young  man 
has  disappeared  into  thin  air.  Let  us  go  into  the  parlor, 
and  find  Nellie.  Ned  is  a  good-hearted  fellow,  and  has 
been  kind  enough  to  come  around  a  good  deal  to  see  her; 
but  he  has  nearly  bored  her  to  death;  and  I  think  he  be- 
gins to  see  that  himself,  for  of  late  he  has  been  weaken- 
ing in  his  visits." 


It  was  about  three  months  after  this,  in  the  early  autumn, 
that  our  friend  Horace  went  to  the  quiet  restaurant,  where 
once  he  had  been  used  to  take  his  meals,  for  the  purpose 
of  dining  with  John  Martin  Berners,  who  had  recently  re- 
turned from  a  long  pedestrian  excursion.  The  good  editor 
was  delighted  to  meet  Horace,  and  gave  him  an  exhaustive 
account  of  his  tramp,  where  he  had  been,  what  he  had 
seen,  and  what  he  had  thought  about  it. 

"  And  now,"  said  he,  when  he  had  finished,  "  what  have 
you  been  doing?    Been  taking  any  more  penny  walks? " 

"  No,"  said  "Horace.  "  I  haven't  taken  any  more  walks 
of  that  sort;  and  I  don't  think  I  want  to." 

"  That  is  quite  to  be  expected,"  said  the  other,  "  con- 
sidering the  number  of  scrapes  your  first  one  led  you  into." 

"  Well,"  said  Horace,  laughing,  "  there  were  four 
scrapes,  as  you  call  them." 

"  Yes,"  said  Berners,  "  I  remember  them  all — with  a 
tailor,  a  young  woman,  an  impecunious  mariner,  and  an 
incensed  landlady." 

"  The  tailor,"  said  Horace,  "  made  me  look  like  a  pros- 
perous man,  and  that,  there  is  no  doubt,  helped  me  to  be- 
come one.  The  mariner  paid  me  my  money,  and  put  into 
my  hands  an  important  and  profitable  case,  which  has  al- 
ready been  the  means  of  bringing  me  two  others  of  the 
same  kind,  and  will  prove,  I  hope,  the  bringing  of  a  suc- 
cessful professional  career.  The  anger  of  the  landlady 
was  the  cause  of  my  living  in  the  same  house  with  the 
young  lady  I  fortunately  met  at  the  steamer  landing,  and 
to  that  young  lady  I  am  now  engaged  to  be  married ! " 

"Whew!"  exclaimed  John  Berners,  pushing  his  hands 
into  his  pocket  even  more  deeply  than  was  his  wont. 
"  Have  you  that  penny  with  you?  And  will  you  lend  it 
tome?" 

"  What  do  you  want  with  it?"  asked  Horace,  laughing. 
"  It  might  lead  you  into  matrimony,  and  you  are  a  bach- 
elor on  principle." 

"  Yes,"  said  his  friend.  "  But  if  I  should  be  impelled 
toward  the  altar  by  a  metallurgic  chance  I  might  like  it." 

"  I'm  sorry,"  said  Horace ;  "  but  I  threw  that  penny  to 
an  organ-grinder." 

"Ah  me!"  sighed  Berners,  "I  forgot  that;  and  I  must 
plod  along  in  the  old  way.  I  don't  suppose  there  is  an- 
other penny  like  that  in  the  whole  world. ' — Independent. 


Pope,  Pollock,  Herrick,  Goldsmith,  Macaulay,  Watts, 
Hans  Andersen,  Voltaire,  Ballou,  Swinburne,  Newton, 
and  a  host  of  others  were  or  are  bachelors.  Pope  was 
known  as  the  interrogation  point  of  literature,  and  hated 
women.  James  Buchanan,  the  bachelor  President,  was 
something  of  an  author.  In  art  the  bachelors  were  also 
numerous.  Raphael,  Angelo,  Landseer,  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, and  Beethoven  were  never  married.  Congreve,  the 
dramatist,  was  a  specimen  of  the  bachelor  lady-killer,  and 
Swift  was  of  the  same  order.  Cowper,  at  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,  met  with  a  love  misfortune,  and  the  wound 
never  healed.  Keats,  too,  was  affected  by  Cupid's  dart, 
and  never  recovered.  Pope  had  the  iron  driven  into  his 
soul  by  his  deformity,  which  made  him  all  the  more  bitter. 
Doctor  Muhlenburg  and  Adam  Smith  had  curious  stories 
told  about  their  love  affairs,  and  Hans  Andersen  had  his 
love  trials.  Turner,  the  artist,  had  his  life  sharpened  by  a 
love  shadow.  Lamb  was  a  self-denying  bachelor,  because 
he  gave  up  marriage  on  account  of  his  sister.  Gray  and 
Erasmus  were  old-maidish  bachelors.  Goldsmith  was  a 
blundering  bachelor,  and  his  life  might  have  been  changed 
had  he  married.  The  ideal  bachelor  is  Whittier,  who  is 
everybody's  friend,  gentle,  good,  and  kind.  Hume  was  a 
bitter  bachelor,  scoffing  at  everything.  Gibbon  went 
through  several  courtships,  but  remained  a  bachelor. 
Buckle,  Boyle,  and  Spencer  were  never  married,  and  the 
fact  may  have  been  that  many  of  them  never  had  time. 
Humboldt  was  a  general  favorite  in  society,  and  was 
courted  and  feted;  but  he  never  married.  Buckle  was  an 
invalid,  and  was  devoted  to  his  mother.  Erasmus,  the 
best  critic  of  his  age,  was  a  bachelor.  So  was  Horace  Wal- 
Macaulay  was  never  married,  but  was  devoted  to 
.  ;s.ers.  When  one  of  them  got  married  he  said  he  had 
left  but  his  ambition. 


EASTER    DAY. 


The  Easter  Flower. 

Of  all  the  Spring's  beloved, 

O  fair  and  fickle  Spring, 
Not  one,  except  Arbutus, 

Can  trust  what  she  will  bring. 

The  rest,  one  year,  get  blossoms 
In  punctual  sunshine  bright; 

The  next,  they  wait  and  shiver. 
And  droop  in  icy  blight. 

Arbutus,  witch  and   lover, 

Has  forged  for  Spring  such  chain, 
However  far  she   wanders, 

She's  back  on  time   again. 

And  whether  snows  have  melted, 

Or  lie  all  solid  white, 
Arbutus  blossoms  blossom, 

Their  rosy  cups  all  right. 

And  happy  youths  and  maidens, 
Its  secret  haunts  who  know, 

Go  confident  to  seek   it, 
And  find  it  'neath  the  snow. 


Of  all  the  Spring's   beloved, 
Of  all  that  she  can   bring, 

If  she'll  give  us  Arbutus, 
The  rest  may  wait  all  Spring ! 


-H.  H. 


Easter  Morning. 


Ostera!  spirit  of  spring-time, 

Awake  from  thy  slumbers  deep! 
Arise,  and  with  hands  that  are  glowing 

Put  off  the  white  garments  of  sleep! 
Make  thyself  fair,  O  goddess! 

In  new  and  resplendent  array, 
For  the  footsteps  of  Him  who  has  risen 

Shall  be  heard  in  the  dawn  of  day. 

Flushes  the  trailing  arbutus 

Low  under  the  forest  leaves — 
A  sign  that  the  drowsy  goddess 

The  breath  of  her  Lord  perceives. 
While  He  suffered,  her  pu'.se  beat  numbly; 

While  He  slept,  she  was  still  with  pain; 
But  now  He  awakes — He  has  risen — 

Her  beauty  shall  bloom  again. 

Oh,  hark!  in  the  budding  woodlands, 

Now  far,  now  near,  is  heard 
The  first  prelusive  warble 

Of  rivulet  and  of  bird. 
Oh,  listen!  the  Jubilate 

From  every  bough  is  poured. 
And.  earth  in  the  smile  of  spring-time 

Arises  to  greet  her  Lord ! 


Radiant  goddess  Aurora ! 

Open  the  chambers  of  dawn; 
Let  the  Hours  like  a  garland  of  graces 

Encircle  the  chariot  of  morn. 
Thou  dost  herald  no  longer  Apollo, 

The  god  of  the  sunbeam  and  lyre; 
The  pride  of  his  empire  is  ended, 

And  pale  is  his  armor  of  fire. 

From  a  loftier  height  than  Olympus 

Light  flow-,  from  the  Temple  above, 
And  the  mists  of  old  legends  are  scattered 

In  the  dawn  of  the  Kingdom  of  Love. 
Come  forth  from  the  cloua-land  of  fable, 

For  day  in  full  splendor  make  room — 
For  a  triumph  that  lost  not  its  glory 

As  it  passed  in  the  sepulchre's  gloom. 

She  comes!  the  bright  goddess  of  moming, 

In  crimson  and  purple  array; 
Far  down  on  the  hill-tops  she  tosses 

The  first  golden  lilies  of  day. 
On  mountains  her  sandals  are  glowing, 

O'er  the  valleys  she  speeds  on  the  wing, 
Till  the  earth  is  all  rosy  and  radiant 

For  the  feet  of  the  new-risen  King. 


Open  the  gates  of  the  Temple; 

Spread  branches  of  palm  and  of  bay; 
Let  not  the  spirits  of  nature 

Alone  deck  the  Conqueror's  way. 
While  Spring  from  her  death-sleep  arises, 

And  joyous  His  presence  awaits, 
While  morning's  smile  lights  up  the  heavens, 

Open  the  Beautiful  Gates. 

He  is  here!  the  long  watches  are  over, 

The  stone  from  the  grave  rolled  away; 
'  We  shall  sleep,"  was  the  sigh  of  the  midnight; 

"We  shall  rise!"  is  the  song  of  to-day. 
O  Music!  no  longer  lamenting. 

On  pinions  of  tremulous  flame, 
Go  soaring  to  meet  the  Beloved, 

And  swell  the  new  song  of  His  fame! 

The  altar  is  snowy  with  blossoms, 

The  font  is  a  vase  of  perfume, 
On  pillar  and  chancel  are  twining 

Fresh  garlands  of  eloquent  bloom. 
Christ  is  risen1,   with  glad  lips  we  utter, 

And  far  up  the  infinite  height 
Archangels  the  pecan  reecho, 

And  crown  Him  with  Lilies  of  Light! 

— Frances  L.  Mace. 


Easter    Lilies. 

Sing,  children,  sing! 
The  lilies  white  you  bring 

In  the  joyous  Easter  morning  for  hope  are   blossoming; 
And  as  the  earth  her  shroud   of    snow  from  off  her  breast  doth 

fling, 
So  may  we  cast  our  fetters  off  in  God's  eternal  spring, 
So  may  we  find  release  at  last  from  sorrow  and  from  pain, 
So  may  we  find  our  childhood's  calm,  delicious  dawn  again. 
Sweet  are  your  eyes,  O  little  ones,  that  look  with  smiling  grace 
Without  a  shade  of  doubt  or  fear  into  the  Future's  face! 
Sing,  sing  in  happy  chorus,  with  joyful  voices  tell 
That  Death  is    Lite,  and    God  is    good,  and    all  things  shall    be 

well ; 
That  bitter  days  shall  cease 
In  warmth,  and  light,  and   peace; 
That  winter  yields  to  spring, 

Sing,  little  children,  sing  I 

— Cdia  Tha-xter, 


THE    SAN    FRANCISCO    DEMOCRACY. 


A  Study  of  their  Boss. 

Occasionally  we  hear  the  remark  that  there  are  no  prin- 
ciples dividing  parties,  and  that  it  is  a  mere  question  of 
who  shall  hold  office.  This  is  not  true.  The  principles 
which  divide  the  organizations  are  as  important  and  dis- 
tinct to-day  as  ever.  The  issues  of  the  war  are  not  settled. 
The  tariff  controversy  is  not  adjusted,  while  the  conflict  of 
classes  is  more  threatening  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  this  country.  The  conflict  of  class  interests  is  the  real 
danger  which  threatens,  first,  the  social  order  and  prop- 
erty interests  of  cities,  to  be  followed  by  a  wider  conflict, 
which  will  extend  itself  unless  checked,  and,  unless  ar- 
rested, produce  disastrous  results.  It  is  an  unmistakable 
fact  that  the  tendency  of  our  politics  is  to  an  irreconcil- 
able conflict  between  those  who  own  property  and  are  in- 
terested in  good  order  and  good  government,  and  those 
who,  having  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain,  are  in- 
terested in  disorder  and  the  opportunities  afforded  by  a  lax 
administration  of  the  law  to  live  without  labor.  It  is  not 
improbable  that,  pending  this  conflict,  and  perhaps  long 
betore  it  will  become  a  trial  of  brute  force,  parties  and 
party  names  will  have  undergone  important  transforma- 
tions. But  the  party  in  America  that  for  the  past  twenty 
years  has  embodied  this  element  of  unrest  and  disquiet  is 
the  Democratic  party.  The  principle  of  insubordination 
to  the  law  and  unwillingness  to  submit  to  the  majority  was 
first  evidenced  by  the  Southern  leaders;  it  led  to  the  civil 
war,  and  resulted  in  strengthening  the  Democracy  in  those 
States  where  rebellion  existed.  Since  the  war,  and  in  the1 
Southern  Democratic  States  for  the  first  time,  has  there 
been  a  systematic  violation  of  the  ballot-box.  In  most  of 
the  Northern  cities,  where  the  Democratic  party  has  ac- 
quired majorities,  there  have  been  riots,  the  ballot-box  has 
been  polluted,  and  politics  have  been  reduced  to  a  thiev- 
ing industry  in  the  interest  of  and  managed  by  the  vicious 
and  propertyless  classes.  At  times,  and  in  some  cities,  un- 
der the  organization  of  machines  and  the  control  of  bosses, 
there  has  been  open  and  direct  spoliation  of  the  property 
class,  through  taxation  and  profligate  municipal  expendi- 
ture. The  city  of  New  York,  under  Boss  Tweed,  is  a 
notable  example.  The  classes  composing  this  dangerous 
party  are  demagogues,  some  ambitious  of  political  distinc- 
tions and  some  of  the  gain  and  ease  of  place.  The  vicious, 
idle  element  is  content  with  the  lesser  profits  incident  to 
the  election  period,  and  to  the  protection  which  they  re- 
ceive from  officials  and  magistrates  by  reason  of  their 
political  influence.  The  indifferent  men,  immersed  in 
business — indifferent  because  occupied,  or  rich,  or  "  dis- 
gusted with  politics " — are  the  unconscious  allies  of  the 
more  vicious  of  the  political  class.  The  Democratic 
party  of  to-day  in  California,  and  especially  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  largely  composed  of  the  more  ignorant  foreigners, 
of  the  criminal  and  criminally  disposed  native-born,  and 
of  idlers  and  adventurers.  These  men  compose  the 
active  and  controlling  party  element.  They  organize 
clubs,  form  and  govern  the  nominating  conventions,  give 
direction  to  party  organization,  and  find  enough  care- 
less and  indifferent  electors — Republicans  who  stay  at 
home,  and  Democrats  who  vote  the  ticket  "  because  they 
are  Democrats"  —  to  win  an  occasional  victory.  San 
Francisco  is  in  this  struggle  to-day.  The  Democracy  are 
in  danger  of  coming  under  the  control  and  political  man- 
agement of  the  most  corrupt  and  profligate  of  party  leaders. 
There  are  a  few  Democrats  desperately  fighting  to  rescue 
the  party,  but,  as  a  rule,  with  little  encouragement  from 
the  "  better  class  of  party  men."  We  always  regret  to  be 
compelled  to  use  this  word  "  better  "  in  connection  with 
merchants,  business  men,  and  money-getters,  who  take  no 
other  part  in  politics  than  to  whine  and  grumble  like  cow- 
ardly hounds  when  they  are  fleeced  and  robbed  by  polit- 
ical thieves.  The  Democracy  in  this  State  and  city  is 
just  now  upon  the  anti-monopoly  wave,  and  the  anti- 
monopoly  wave  is  anti-railroad.  The  anomaly  of  the  posi- 
tion is  this:  The  non-property-owning,  non-laboring  class, 
the  men  who  pay  no  taxes,  who  have  nothing  to  lose, 
who,  not  being  business  men,  have  no  freights  to  pay,  and 
having  no  money,  seldom  travel  further  by  rail  than  to  a 
suburban  picnic  ground,  are  prominent  in  endeavoring  to 
regulate  fares  and  freights  and  exact  the  payment  of  taxes, 
and  in  demanding  constitutional  readjustments  in  refer- 
ence to  the  ownership  of  property,  and  legislative  interfer- 
ence with  the  mode  of  conducting  private  occupations. 
The  other  anomaly  is  the  apparent  indifference  of  prop- 
erty-owners, business  men,  and  non-partisans  to  all  this 
tom-foolery.  So  far,  the  extra  session  has  called  out  no 
expression  of  popular  opinion  in  opposition  to  railroads, 
except  from  the  Chris  Buckley  faction  of  Democratic  poli- 
ticians in  San  Francisco,  a  few  country  cross-road  hay- 
seeds (half  granger  and  half  politician,  and  in  no  sense 
representing  the  body  of  intelligent  farmers  and  land-own- 
ers), and  a  lew  chiv  politicians — over  fifty  years  of  age — 
who  are  ambitious  for  office.  Perhaps  the  most  curious 
phase  of  this  whole  business  is  Mr.  Christopher  Buckley 
himself.  His  history  and  political  power  in  San  Francisco 
prove  more  than  this  article  hints  at,  in  reference  to  the 
attitude  of  the  Democratic  party  and  the  dangers  involved 
in  its  success.  Mr.  Buckley  is  Irish  by  birth,  a  Papist  by 
baptism,  the  keeper  of  a  whisky-saloon  by  occupation,  and 
a  Democratic  politician  by  profession.  We  are  informed 
that  he  has  no  family  and  that  he  pays  no  taxes.  He  is 
blind.  The  police  declare  his  saloon  as  within  suspicion 
of  harboring  questionable  characters,  and  the  political 
enemies  of  Mr.  Buckley  attribute  much  of  his  influence 
over  the  non-law-respecting  and  criminal  class  to  his  sym- 
pathy with  them  and  protecting  guardianship  over  them. 
All  that  is  said  prejudicial  to  Mr.  Buckley's  character 
may  result  from  personal  enmity  and  political  jealousy. 
We  have  no  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Buckley,  nor  with 
those  Democratic  politicians  who  make  their  headquarters 
at  the  Alhambra  saloon.  The  police  department  has  a 
prejudice  against  Mr.  Buckley,  and  we  have  never  heard 
the  Alhambra  recei\-e  favorable  mention  from  any  consid- 
erable number  of  respectable  people.  Yet  this  man  is  the 
most  prominent  Democratic  party  leader  in  California. 
He  makes  and  he  unmakes.    He  creates  judges  and  legis- 
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lators.  He  holds  municipal  offices  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand.  His  placemen  fill  responsible  positions.  He  dic- 
tates to  State  and  county  committees.  He  arranges  the 
programme  and  names  the  delegates  to  nominating  con- 
ventions. He  aspires  to  the  control  of  city  and  State  pol- 
itics. The  highest  judicial  officers  fear  him.  The  city 
magistrate  is  his  slave.  He  would  dictate  the  election  of 
criminal  judges  and  the  appointment  of  police  commis- 
sioners. He  would  direct  the  criminal  administration  of 
the  city  of  San  Francisco  from  the  Alhambra.  Able  Dem- 
ocratic leaders,  ex-justices,  millionaires  in  hope  of  senato- 
rial positions,  men  ambitious  to  become  candidates  for 
governor  and  other  high  -officers  of  State,  or  to  hold  mu- 
nicipal positions,  make  alliances  with  him,  serve  under 
him,  fear  him,  and  hope  to  make  political  profit  out  of 
him.  This  man  and  his  party  are  to-day  the  anti-monop- 
oly or  anti-railroad  party  of  California,  and  there  is  none 
other.  He  names  a  committee  of  seventeen — himself  of 
the  number — to  see  to  it  that  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  Legislature  do  their  duty.  He  gives  his  sanction  to 
the  calling  of  an  extra  session.  He  nominates  and  elects 
an  ex-chief-justice  to  the  Legislature;  and,  finally,  culmi- 
nating in  the  most  extraordinary  speech  we  ever  read — ex- 
traordinary for  its  audacity — he  charges,  u^on  his  personal 
responsibility,  the  bribery  of  Democratic  Senators  by 
name,  pronounces  himself  in  favor  of  mob  law,  and  sug- 
gests that  these  gentlemen  be  driven  in  violence  from  the 
State,  "  as  better  men  than  these  Senators,  thieves  and 
murderers,  were  treated  in  1856."  Perhaps  the  Democracy 
will  submit  to  the  lash  of  Mr.  Buckley,  and  lie  down  qui- 
etly under  the  insults  he  heaps  upon  it.  We  think,  as  a 
body,  it  will.  We  think,  as  a  body,  it  will  take  any 
amount  of  punishment  from  any  one  who  can  control 
votes.  Perhaps  some  few  will  resent  his  dictatorship,  and 
refuse  to  lie  still  while  he  burns  his  brand  in  upon  them. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  some  gentlemen  left  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  who  have  sufficient  independence,  pride,  and 
self-respect  to  take  this  medicine. 

The  time  for  celebrating  Easter  is  the  same  for  Protest- 
ants and  Catholics,  and  was  adopted  in  opposition  to  the 
Jews.  The  records  of  the  Nicaean  Council  of  A.  D.  325 
show  that  this  opposition  was  most  acute.  The  very  call 
for  the  council  breathed  hostility  against  the  Jews  and 
those  Christians  who  celebrated  Easter  on  the  day  on 
which  the  Jews  kept  passover.  These  Christians  were 
called  Quartodecimanians,  because  they  celebrated  Easter 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  Nisan,  the  first  month  of  the  Jew- 
ish year.  But  the  opposition  to  the  Quartodecimaniansof 
Asia  was  more  zealous  than  intelligent;  for  the  artificial 
day  chosen  for  Easter  fell  occasionally,  as  in  1825,  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  Jewish  Nisan,  and  the  Christian 
fathers,  while  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Jews,  adopted,  with- 
out any  hesitation,  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning  time  by 
lunations.  To  make  the  matter  worse,  these  lunations  do 
not  tally  with  the  facts  of  astronomy.  The  result  is  that 
Easter  calculations  are  so  extraordinarily  difficult  as  to  lead 
to  occasional  mistakes,  like  that  of  1818,  when  Easter  was 
kept  on  the  wrong  day.  Easter  is  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  an  ecclesiastical — not  the  real — equinox  of  Spring.  The 
calculation  involves  also  an  artificial  solar  cycle,  and  other 
quaint  computations,  usually  found  at  the  beginning  of 
church  almanacs.  When  the  right  day  for  Easter  is  filially 
found,  it  determines  a  long  series  of  ecclesiastical  days, 
beginning  this  year  with  February  10th,  and  ending  June 
8th.  It  is  not  necessary  to  explain  here  the  golden  number, 
the  epact,  the  solar  cycle,  the  Roman  indiction,  the  Do- 
minical letter,  and  the  Julian  period.  As  a  curiosity,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  for  the  years  1801  to  1899  the  fol- 
lowing calculation  will  determine  Easter.  Divide  the  year 
by  19,  and  call  the  remainder  a;  divide  the  year  by  4,  and 
call  the  remainder  b;  divide  the  year  by  7,  and  call  the  re- 
mainder c;  divide  19  a  plus  23  by  30,  and  call  the  remain- 
der d;  finally,  divide  2  b  plus  4  c  plus  6  d  plus  4  by  7,  and 
call  the  remainder  e.  Easter  will  fall  on  March  22  plus  d 
plus  e,  except  when  d  plus  e  exceeds  9,  in  which  case  Easter 
will  fall  on  April  d  plus  e  minus  9.  This  is  a  simplification 
of  the  Easter  calculations.  It  is  probably  due  to  the 
Church  of  Gaul  and  the  Bishop  of  Rome  that  we  celebrate 
Easter  on  a  Sunday ;  that  we  celebrate  it  on  a  variable  day- 
is  due  to  the  calendar  of  the  ancient  J  ews,  and  indirectly 
to  the  laws  of  Moses.  k^ 
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WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 

\  ATI  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addressed 
■to  "Chess  Editor  Argonaut,  No.  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.**3 

Doctor  J.  H.  Zukertort,  the  champion  chess-player  of  the  world, 
played  twenty-seven  simultaneous  games  at  Pittsburg,  March  29th, 
with  as  many  local  chess-players.  The  contest  lasted  from  eight 
o'clock  till  nearly  two  in  the  morning.  The  score  for  Zukertort  at 
the  finish  was:  Won,  twenty-two  games;  lost,  three;  drawn,  two. 


AFTER    DINNER. 

Jere  Black  used  to  tell  a  story  of  a  lawyer,  practicing  in 
the  Southwest,  who  was  more  than  usually  obstinate  in 
arguing  a  case.  The  day  was  going  against  him.  Finally, 
just  after  the  case  was  fairly  closed,  he  found  a  paragraph 
in  Blackstone  which  exactly  covered  ihe  point.  In  those 
days  Blackstone  was  a  great  authority. 

"  Your  honor,"  said  the  attorney,  rising  confidently. 

"  The  court  is  fully  advised,"  said  the  judge,  sharply. 

"  But,  your  honor  " 

"  The  case  has  been  argued — the  court  is  informed  on 
that  point." 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  the  disgusted  attorney,  "  I  only  want- 
ed to  show  you  what  a  d — d  fool  Blackstone  was." 


In  San  Francisco  success  at  the  bar  does  not  imply 
much  knowledge  of  common  law.  Human  nature  is  the 
science  that  most  lawyers  study  here.  And  don't  they 
thrive,  though !  Indeed,  it  is  much  like  what  Soulie  makes 
the  devil  say  in  one  of  his  ingenious  novels.  His  Satanic 
majesty  had  been  arranging  the  details  of  a  little  compact 
with  one  of  the  sons  of  men,  and  was  being  roundly 
abused. 

"No  scene!"  said  the  devil.  "I  hate  a  scene.  Let 
us,  at  least,  be  gentlemanly  about  it." 

"  Are  you  not  a  rascal?  "  said  the  human. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  the  devil;  "  you  are  the  rascal.  lam 
the  result,  not  the  cause,  of  the  sin  of  man!" 

Thus  it  is  with  doctors  and  lawyers — they  thrive  on  man's 
infirmities  and  crimes. 

Logically,  therefore,  lawyers  are  not  at  a  loss  for  a  living 
in  San  Francisco.  And  they  make  it  in  more  ways  than 
one— off  their  clients  and  off  the  public.  Who  ever  heard 
of  an  attachment  on  a  lawyer's  furniture?  Who  would 
ever  think  of  attempting  to  force  a  settlement  by  legal  proc- 
ess. It  is  creditable  to  the  bar  that  they  have  not  abused 
their  credit  more  than  they  have,  for  the  poor  tradesman 
would  be  powerless  to  protect  himself  should  any  legal 
light,  when  a  little  short,  take  a  fancy  to  his  wares.  I  was 
much  amused  the  other  day  at  the  grief  of  an  art-dealer  in 
this  city.     He  looked  as  if  his  last  day  had  come. 

"  What  is  the  matter? "  I  asked  of  the  commercial  patron 
of  art. 

"  O  Lord!  O  Lord!  Mr.  Blank,"  said  he,  referring  to  a 
prominent  lawyer,  "  has  taken  a  fancy  to  a  picture." 

"  Well,  what  of  that?." 

"  What  of  that ! "  shrieked  the  dealer.  "  Why,  every- 
thing !  He  may  want  to  buy  it.  Why,  that  picture  cost  a 
thousand  dollars.  Oh,  I'm  a  ruined  man,  I'm  a  ruined 
man ! " 

And  thus  I  left  him.  A  few  days  after  I  found  the  little 
man  quite  radiant. 

"  You  remember,  the  other  day  I  told  you  that  Mr. 
Blank  had  taken  a  fancy  to  that  picture.  Well,  the  danger 
is  all  over  now,"  said  he,  brightly.  "  He's  flush — just  won 
a  big  case.  He  stepped  in  here  an  hour  ago,  and  said  he 
guessed  he  didn't  want  it." 

And  then  the  art-dealer  gave  a  broad  grin  of  satisfaction 
and  clinked  the  coin  in  his  trousers  pocket. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  bar  would  compel  its  mem- 
bers to  observe  at  least  fhe  ordinary  code  of  gentlemen. 
But,  alas!  it  is  true  that  there  are  some  members  of  the 
San  Francisco.bar  whose  very  bodily  presence  in  the  com- 
munity is  contaminating.  One  case  of  rascality  there  is 
which  has  been  spread  upon  a  legal  record  not  generally 
known  outside  of  the  legal  profession.  The  whole  forms 
an  anecdote,  quite  worth  the  telling  on  its  own  merits. 

Once,  quite  a  while  ago,  there  was  an  attorney  in  an 
Eastern  city  who  had,  in  a  rash  and  impulsive  moment, 
married.  He  was  something  of  a  Lothario,  and  quite 
averse  to  the  golden  chains  of  matrimony,  if  thereby  he 
was  not  allowed  to  range  in  pastures  green  and  new.  His 
wife — poor  thing,  she  did  not  know  him — loved  him  fondly 
and  devotedly.  All  of  which  was  embarrassing  to  our  hero, 
for  he  was  not  a  brutal  knave — rather  was  he  the  knave 
hypocritical.  Suddenly  an  idea  seized  him.  He  became 
staid  and  affectionate.  He  devoted  himself  assiduously  to 
his  spouse.     Finally,  he  said  to  her  one  day: 

"  My  darling,  you  have  not  seen  your  mother  for  many 
years." 

"  No,"  sighed  the  wife  of  his  bosom.  What  a  fatal  pro- 
pensity women  have  for  being  martyrs. 

"  When  I  think  of  the  home  from  which  I  took  you,  and 
the  comforts  you  gave  up  for  me,  it  makes  me  weep." 
And  the  arch  fraud  wiped  off  an  imaginary  tear  with  his 
pudgy  hand. 

"I  should  like  to  see  dear  mother  again,"  said  the  wife. 

"  Would  you,  my  ownest?  You  will.  You  shall.  I 
don't  know  what  I  shall  do  without  you;  but  then  it  will 
only  be  for  a  short  time.  You  will  come  back  by  the  next 
steamer.    Oh,  you  will  be  sure  to  come  back — won't  you?" 

The  wife  promised,  like  a  good  wife  should,  and  every- 
thing was  arranged.  Her  mother  lived  in  California,  so 
the  trip  involved  several  weeks  on  the  ocean  and  a  trip 
across  the  Isthmus.  When  the  sailing  day  came  there  was 
a  tender  parting  at  the  wharf. 

"  My  darling,"  said  the  laywer,  "  here  is  a  box — a  pres- 
ent for  your  mother.  You  must  not  open  it  till  you  get  to 
San  Francisco.    It  is  a  surprise." 

The  wife  promised,  and  the  steamer  sailed  away,  the  at- 
torney waving  his  handkerchief  on  the  wharf.  His  scheme 
was  nicely  laid;  but  he  did  not  count  on  one  thing— wom- 
an's curiosity.  Arrived  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  wife  be- 
came possessed  with  the  fatal  desire  to  see  the  contents  of 
the  box.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  she  yielded.  She  found 
there,  instead  of  a  lovinggift,  a  summons  in  divorce.  Back 
as  fast  as  she  could  go  hurried  the  poor,  dishonored  wife. 
The  case  was  reopened.  The  divorce  took  place,  but  things 
were  reversed  a  little.  The  divorce  ran  against  the  man, 
and  not  the  woman.  The  lawyer  went  to  San  Francisco — 
not  the  wife. 

The  law  works  strange  justice  sometimes.  Much  does 
the  bench  vaunt  the  necessity  of  deciding  according  to  the 


law.  The  legislature,  they  say,  should  correct  the  evil  of 
the  law;  the  court  must  decide  according  to  the  statute. 
A  case  came  up  not  long  ago  in  the  Massachusetts  Su- 
preme Court  which  is  quite  a  curiosity.  The  case  was  de- 
cided by  no  less  a  man  than  Justice  Gray,  now  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  facts  of  the  case  were 
briefly  these :  A  poor  seamstress  was  engaged  to  be  married 
to  a  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  store.  This  engagement  had  been 
so  definite  that  there  had  been  a  practical  community  of 
purse.  In  a  word,  to  put  it  flatly,  the  man  had  borrowed 
from  the  girl.  One  day  he  came  to  tell  her  that  be  was 
going  to  marry  another  girl.  The  poor  creature,  in  her 
agony,  seized  a  pistol,  and  was  about  to  put  an  end  to  her 
now  miserable  existence.  The  man,  who  was  not  half 
bad,  but  only  faithless,  rushed  forward  to  save  her.  In 
the  struggle  that  ensued,  the  pistol  went  off  and  the  man 
was  shot  dead.  These  were  the  undisputed  facts.  Now, 
how  was  the  case  decided  ?  It  was  held  that  suicide — al- 
though by  actual  decision  it  was  no  longer  a  crime  in 
Massachusetts — was  no  less  an  unlawful  act.  In  the  at- 
tempt to  comit  this  unlawful  act,  the  girl  had  committed 
manslaughter.  Consequently  the  humane  judge  gave  I 
do  not  know  how  many  years  in  the  penitentiary  to  the 
poor  girl  who  only  wanted  to  die;  who  confessedly  had 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  shooting  the  man.  The  end 
of  the  tragedy,  therefore,  resulted  in  this  strange  contra- 
diction. Had  the  man  that  was  shot  been  alive  to  do  it 
over  again,  he  would  not  have  interfered,  or,  perhaps,  he 
would  not  have  broken  off  the  engagement. 


Apropos  of  suicide  being  a  crime,  I  am  reminded  of  an 
anecdote  of  Magruder,  who  was  in  some  sort  the  Bill  Nye 
of  the  army.  Magruder  looked  at  everything  from  a  quiz- 
zical point  of  view.  He  was  an  Irishman — a  brilliant  man 
— but  so  possessed  with  the  sense  of  humor  that  he  was 
thoroughly  illogical.  He  used  to  dress  in  the  most  eccen- 
tric manner,  and  was  always  carrying  out  strange  theories 
which  he  evolved  from  his  inner  consciousness.  When 
quite  a  young  officer,  he  whiled  away  the  tedium  of  his 
garrison  life  by  studying  law  under  Judge  Gaston,  a  dis- 
tinguished jurist  of  the  day.  He  was  quite  proud  of  this 
fact,  and  was  wont  often  to  allude  to  it.  One  day,  Ma- 
gruder became  possessed  with  the  idea  that  fishermen  did 
not  know  how  to  catch  haddock.  He  was  stationed  up  in 
Maine,  and  he  determined  to  drill  them  to  do  it  in  a  mili- 
tary fashion. 

"  Dithipline  is  the  thing,  thir."  In  addition  to  his  other 
peculiarities,  Magruder  lisped  badly.  "  Men  should  catch 
fish  like  soldiers.     By  G — ,  thir,  this  is  true." 

No  one  was  unwise  enough  to  dispute  it,  and  so  Ma- 
gruder went  to  work  to  perfect  his  plans.  Such  is  the 
force  of  earnest  persuasion  that  he  succeeded  in  convinc- 
ing quite  a  body  of  fishermen  to  go  in  with  him.  At  half- 
past  four  in  the  morning,  Magruder  made  the  round  of  the 
tents,  for,  in  true  soldier  style,  he  had  put  them  all  in 
tents.    To  his  horror  he  found  his  men  asleep. 

"  By  G — ,  thir,"  said  he  to  the  man  in  the  first  tent, 
"  why  are  you  not  up?  " 

The  fisherman  only  turned  lazily  in  his  cot. 

"Get  up,  I  tell  you,"  said  Magruder,  angrily;  "get 
up." 

The  fisherman,  unused  to  the  sweets  of  discipline,  only- 
cursed  aloud.  Here  was  a  dilemma.  "  By  G — ,  thir," 
said  Magruder,  as  he  afterward  told  the  story  on  himself, 
"  I  had  to  do  something  to  preserve  discipline.  So  I  told 
him  that  if  he  didn't  get  up  I'd  cut  his  throat!" 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  man  paid  not  the  slightest 
attention  to  what  he  considered  an  impotent  threat. 

But,  unfortunately  for  him,  Magruder  was  quite  logical 
in  his  absurdities.  Besides  he  reasoned  thus:  "I  have 
said  I  would  cut  his  throat,  and,  by  G — ,  I  must  do  it!" 
So  thinking,  he  stole  up  to  the  man,  took  up  a  razor,  and 
drew  it  just  across  the  cuticle,  intending  merely  to  draw 
blood.  But  the  man  moved,  so  the  gash  was  quite  consid- 
erable. The  sacrificial  victim  roared,  and  a  man  in  the  ad- 
joining tent  came  to  the  rescue.  Magruder  turned  angrily 
to  the  new  comer  and  said: 

"Tie  this  man  up  to  that  tree." 

He  did  not  dare  to  hesitate.  He  saw  the  blood  flowing 
freely  from  his  companion's  throat.  He  saw  Magruder 
with  a  razor  in  his  hand.    So  the  man  was  duly  tied  up. 

"  Now,  thir,  will  you  get  up  in  the  morning  and  go  out 
fishing  when  I  tell  you?  ' 

The  man,  now  terrified  and  weak  from  loss  of  blood, 
yielded,  and  promised  anything. 

"  Take  him  down,"  said  Magruder,  sternly.  The  order 
was  executed.  "  Now  sign  this  paper."  And  with  this  he 
tore  a  leaf  out  of  his  note-book,  on  which  he  had  written 
a  confession  that  the  luckless  fisherman  had  cut  his  own 
throat,  in  the  intention  of  committing  suicide. 

"  Now,  thir,  if  you  dare  say  anything  about  what  has  oc- 
curred this  morning  I  shall  produce  this  paper.     The  at- 
tempt to  commit  suicide  is  a  crime.     By  G — !  I  know. 
/  hare  studied  law  under  Judge  Gaston."  Viveur. 


The  following  is  from  "  An  Englishwoman  to  the  Ed- 
itor," in  a  recent  number  of  the  London  World:  "The 
American  lady,  who  in  last  week's  World  criticised  the 
degrading  economy  and  some  other  failings  of  her  English 
friends,  writes  as  though  transatlantic  dressing  is  altogether 
above  censure.  So  it  is  in  all  the  American  novels  I  have 
ever  read;  but  a  pretty  large  experience  of  traveling  Amer- 
icans has  forced  upon  me  other  convictions.  The  abso- 
lute naivete  and  candor  of  the  false  fringes  which  I  have 
beheld  tied  on  to  American  heads  at  tables  d'hote  surpassed 
anything  an  Englishwoman  would  venture  on;  it  surprised 
me  as  much  as  the  average  American  stoutness,  for  which 
I  was  not  prepared  and  which  ran  very  high  indeed.  And 
then-,  granting  that  the  transatlantic  girl  dresses  with  re- 
search and  dexterity,  how  about  the  dismal,  the  faded,  the 
' — how  shall  I  express  her? — the  alpaca  female  that  accom- 
panies her?  This  dowdmess  of  the  married  always  seems 
to  me  a  bourgeois  and  provincial  thing.  As  for  English 
dressing,  it  is  good  and  bad.  We  Englishwomen  have 
taught  all  feminine  France — which  took  the  le?" 
bly— how  to  do  its  hair  for  the  last  eight  years  ' 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


STORYETTES. 
Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  late  Bishop  Bloomfield  preserved  his  pas- 
sion for  bon-mots  to  the  last.  During  his  illness 
he  inquired  what  had  been  the  subjects  of  his  two 
archdeacons'  charges,  and  was  told  that  the  one 
was  on  the  art  of  making  sermons  and  the  other 
on  churchyards.  "Oh,  I  see,"  said  the  bishop; 
"  composition  and  decomposition." 
♦ 

"  How  do  you  like  the  squash  pie,  Alfred?  " 
asked  a  young  wife  of  her  husband  a  few  days 
after  marriage.  "  Well,  it  is  pretty  good,  but  " — - 
"  But  what/  I  suppose  you  started  to  say  that  it 
isn't  as  good  as  that  which  your  mother  makes." 

"Well,  yes,  I  did  intend  to  say  that,   but" 

"  Well,  Alfred,  your  mother  made  that  very  pic 
and  sent  it  to  me." 

A  clergyman  was  devoutly  reading  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  his  congregation,  when  he  came  to 
certain  words  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  to 
which  he  desired  to  give  great  emphasis.  So  he 
read  with  a  loud  voice,  "  J.  am  " — turned  over  two 
leaves  and  continued — "an  ass,  the  foal  of  an 
ass" — then,  seeing  his  mistake,  found  the  right 
place,  and  added—"  that  I  am."  Which,  of 
course,  nobody  would  deny. 


An  irritable  London  author  went  the  other  day 
to  "have  it  out"  with  his  publishers,  Messrs. 
Chatto  &  Windus.  He  had  never  seen  either  of 
them  in  the  flesh,  having  only  communicated  by 
letter  with  the  firm,  and,  when  he  found  himself 
in  the  presence  of  one  of  them,  felt  timid  and  con- 
fused, so  he  stammered  with  oblique  indignation : 
"  Sir,  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  Mr.  Chatto 
or  Mr.  Windus,  and  I  don  t  want  to  be  rude. 
But  if  you  are  Chatto,  d— n  Windus;  and  if  you 
are  Windus,  d— n  Chatto!" 

Rochefort  was  second  in  a  duel,  and  when  he 
arrived  on  the  ground  with  his  man  the  enemy 
laid  bare  written  excuses  for  his  conduct,  instead 
of  the  customary  rapier-blade.  When  he  was  off 
the  ground  his  courage  returned.  A  few  days 
afterward  Rochefort  met  a  fair  friend  of  the  weak- 
kneed  champion  on  the  boulevards,  and  asked 
her  how  he  had  got  on  since  the  duel.  "  Not  too 
well,"  answered  the  lady;  "he  is  still  suffering 
somewhat."  "Poor  fellow,"  remarked  the  piti- 
less wit;  "I  suppose  his  apologies  have  re- 
opened." 

Edward  King  tells  one  of  the  most  delightful 
anecdotes  of  Carlyle  yet  put  forth.  That  por- 
tentous pseudo-philosopher,  Mallock,  called  on 
the  old  Scotchman  and  let  himself  loose,  talking 
Carlyle  almost  to  death.  Carlyle  listened  im- 
perturbably,  invited  him  to  tea,  and  had  him  to 
smoke  in  the  library  afterward.  When  at  last 
the  youthful  sage  thought  proper  to  take  his 
leave,  Carlyle  accompanied  him  to  the  door  and 
said:  "  Well,  good-bye;  I've  received  ye  kindly 
because  I  knew  your  mother,  but  I  never  want  to 
set  eyes  on  ye  again ! " 

♦ 

Ward  Lamon,  when  Lincoln  hadappointed  him 
Marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  accidentally 
found  himself  in  a  street  fight,  and,  in  restoring 
peace,  he  struck  one  of  the  belligerents  with  his 
fist,  a  weapon  with  which  he  was  notoriously 
familiar.  The  blow  was  a  harder  one  than  La- 
mon intended,  for  the  fellow  was  knocked  sense- 
less, taken  up  unconscious,  and  lay  ftr  some 
hours  on  the  border  of  life  and  death.  Lamon 
was  alarmed,  and  the  next  morning  reported  the 
affair  to  the  President,  "  I  am  astonished  at  you, 
Ward,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln;  "you  ought  to  nave 
known  better.  Hereafter,  when  you  have  to  hit 
a  man,  use  a  club,  and  not  your  fist." 

Retired  book  agent — "Why, how  de  do,  Jinks? 
How  spruce  you  are  looking.  What  business  are 
you  in  now?  '  Jinks — "  Same  old  business — sell- 
ing books."  "What!  still  a  book  agent? " 
"  Yes."  "  And  alive?  "  "  It  seems  to  be."  "Well, 
I  can't  understand  it.  Since  I  gGt  out  of  the  hos- 
pital I  have  given  up  books."  *'I  keep  on  and 
am  making  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year." 
"  How  do  ynu  manage  to  escape  death?"  "  Easy 
enough.  1  first  introduce  myself  as  an  agent  of 
Mr.  U'Donovan  Rossa  and  ask  for  a  subscription 
to  the  dynamite  fund."  "  People  refuse,  of 
course?  "  "  Certainly.  Then  I  take  out  of  my 
pocket  a  can  of  brick  dust,  labeled  in  big  letters 
'  Dynamite,' and  begin  to  expatiate  on  its  merits." 
"  \es."  "  They  beg  me  to  handle  it  carefully  and 
put  it  away.  Then  I  place  it  in  my  coat-tail 
pocket."  "Oh,  ho!"  "After  that  I  open  my 
samples  and  talk  book  to  them  until  they  buy, 
and  they  don't  dare  kick  me." 


Butler  would  have  made  a  duelist  of  himself 
had  he  been  b<>m  in  a  State  and  at  a  time  when 
the  code  of  honor  held  good.  But  bean-eating 
Massachusetts  never  fights  duels,  and  Butler^ 
nerve  has  had  to  be  expended  in  other  ways.  A 
notable  instance  of  this  occurred  in  1S56,  when 
Ben  Butler  was  a  young  practitioner  at  Lowell. 
The  Buchanan  campaign  was  in  full  progress, 
and  a  great  meeting  was  being  held  in  the  largest 
hall  ofthe  city.  Rufus  Choate,  the  great  lawyer, 
was  addressing  the  meeting,  and  his  eloquence 
had  thrown  them  into  the  wildest  enthusiasm, 
when  a  jar  was  felt  and  a  crash  was  heard.  The 
cry  went  forth,  "The  floor  is  sinking."  Every- 
one turned  pale,  and  the  audience  rose  Tor  a  stam- 
pede, when  Ben  Butler  came  to  the  front  of  the 
platform  beside  Mr.  Choate,  and,  calling  to  the 
audience  to  halt,  said  there  was  no  danger;  that 
the  architect  of  the  building  was  present,  and 
that  he  would  go  with  him  and  examine  the 
building,  and  report  to  allay  their  fears.  This 
quieted  the  audience.  Butler  and  the  architect 
made  an  immediate  examination  of  the  hall,  and 
found  the  danger  very  great.  Butler  at  once  re- 
turned, and  smilingly  assured  the  audience  there 
was  no  present  danger;  but,  as  the  hall  was  over- 
crowded, he  advised  them  to  quietly  adjourn  to 
the  public  square,  and  there  Mr.  Choate  would 
finisn  his  speech.  The  crowd  went  quietly  out, 
and  the  catastrophe  was  averted.  As  Butler 
stepped  on  the  platform  he  had  whispered  to  Mr. 
Choate  with  a  half  laugh,  in  order  to  deceive  the 
audience.  This  is  what  he  said:  "Mr.  Choate, 
clear  this  house  or  we  shall  all  be  in  hell 
minutes." 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

King  Humbert  of  Italy  seldom  partakes  of 
food  at  the  family  table,  lie  suffers  much  from 
dyspepsia,  and  has  the  little  that  he  eats— and  he 
eats  only  to  live — specially  prepared  and  served 
in  his  private  room. 

General  Cluseret,  of  Commune  notoriety,  is  liv- 
ing quietly  in  Constantinople,  and  has  no  desire 
to  participate  in  any  more  revolutions.  He  still 
insists  that  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  protect  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  from  murder. 

Cetawayo,  previous  to  his  decease,  sent  the  fol 
lowing  message  to  Mr.  Grant,  his  late  adviser: 
"Durban:  I  am  dying.  I  say  so.  Tell  my  Eu- 
ropean friends  I  am  dead  forever.  I  leave  Cdin- 
uzulu  (Cetawayo's  sonj  in  my  place.  This  must 
be  communicated  to  Queen  Victoria." 

Mr.  Irving  is  not  only  a  great  actor  and  dra- 
matic manager,  but  also  an  enthusiastic  and  suc- 
cessful angler;  and  it  is  said  that  he  owes  much 
of  his  success  to  tho-e  quiet  days  on  the  trout- 
stream,  when  the  study  of  Shakespeare  and  the 
killing  of  trout  alternately  occupied  his  attention. 

Colonel  Burnaby,  of  the  "  Blues,"  who  is  one 
of  the  remarkable  figures  of  London,  standing  six 
feet  four,  holds  four  somewhat  widely  differing 
appointments  at  present,  being  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  commanding  the  Horse  Guards  Blue, 
Silver  Stick  in  Waiting,  special  correspondent  of 
the  Morning  Post,  and  acting  commandant  of  a 
levy  of  raw  Soudanese  and  Egyptian  troops.  He 
figured  in  the  front  in  the  recent  battles. 

Prince  Bismarck,  says  a  Berlin  correspondent, 
looked  well  when  he  entered  the  Parliament  to 
defend  his  action  in  the  matter  of  the  Lasker 
resolutions.  His  voice  was  strong,  his  form  up- 
right, his  step  elastic,  and  his  eyes  bright  as  ever. 
His  face  was  hairless,  save  for  a  military  mustache 
and  his  shaggy  eyebrows,  all  white  as  snow,  and 
he  wore  his  favorite  uniform  of  the  Seventh 
Cuirassiers,  and  his  favorite  decoration,  the  Iron 
Cross. 

The  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  when  in  the  cage  of 
the  House  of  Commons  the  other  night,  finding 
things  dull,  and  having  often  heard  of  the  inspirit* 
ing  effect  of  the  interposition  of  the  Irish  mem- 
bers, expressed  a  desire  to  hear  Mr.  Healy  speak. 
Some  objections  were  gently  offered,  but  the 
Duchess  being  imperative,  the  command  was  ab- 
solutely conveyed  and  received  with  a  smile.  She 
seemed  utterly  amazed  that  things  were  not  as 
at  an  ordinary  theatre,  and  that  the  Hon.  M.  P. 
did  not  burst  into  speech. 

Baron  Tennyson,  of  Aldworth,  in  the  County 
of  Sussex,  and  Freshwater,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
took  his  seat  with  the  accustomed  formalities, 
says  the  London  Times  of  March  12th.  The 
noble  lord,  who  wore  scarlet  and  ermine  robes, 
was  introduced  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  the 
Earl  of  Kenmare  (Lord  Chamberlain),  and  at- 
tended by  the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod 
and  Garter  King-at-Arms.  The  royal  letters  pat- 
ent creating  the  title  having  been  read  by  the 
clerk  at  the  table,  the  new  peer  took  the  oath  and 
subscribed  the  roll,  after  which  he  was  conducted 
in  the  usual  manner  to  a  sea'  on  the  barons'  bench. 
Having  remained  there  a  few  moments,  he  was 
escorted  through  the  house  to  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, who  shook  hands  with  him,  and  he  then  with- 
drew to  the  robing-room. 

Newspaper  nuptials:  Mr.  Lloyd,  once  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Tree  Trader,  in  New  York,  became  the 
husband  of  Miss  Bessie  Bross,  the  only  child  of 
one  of  the  principal  owners  of  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune. Sam  Medill,  managing  editor  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  married  the  interesting  daughter  of 
a  x\lr.  Carson,  a  prosperous  railroad  man  ol  Iowa. 
Mr.  Joseph  Medill's  daughter  has  married  Mr. 
Patterson,  one  of  the  working  staff  of  the  Chica- 
go Tribune.  John  Hay  married  Miss  Clara  Stone 
of  Cleveland.  Henry  Villard  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  The  publisher  of 
the  Buffalo  Courier  married  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Fargo,  the  wealthy  banker  and  expressman.  Mr. 
D.  K.  McKee,  the  Associated  Press  agent  at 
Washington,  married  the  daughter  of  General 
Dunn,  the  Judge  Advocate-General  of  the  Amer- 
ican Army.  *I  he  Com  mercidl  A dvertiser  has  been 
purchased  by  Parke  Godwin  for  his  son,  who  is 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  Marquand,  the  broker, 
banker,  and  railroad  man.  The  son  of  John  Bige- 
low,  another  ex-newspaper  editor,  is  to  become 
the  husband  of  a  daughter  of  Jaffray,  the  richest 
importing  merchant  in  New  York.  Rumor  says 
that  Mr.  Jaffray  is  to  purchase  a  newspaper  for  his 
son-in-law.  Isaac  Bell,  the  interesting  son  of 
one  of  the  old  shipping  merchants  of  New  York, 
has  for  several  years  been  the  husband  of  Miss 
Jeannette  Bennett,  who  will  probably  inherit  the 
New  York  Herald,  as  her  brother  has  no  family 
or  posterity. 

A  curious  exhibition,  says  a  London  paper,  is 
now  being  held  at  Vienna,  consisting  of  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  Josephine  Gallmeyer,  the  popular 
actress,  whose  death  occurred  about  two  months 
ago.  Two  rooms  in  the  residence  of  Madame 
Gallmeyer  contain  the  articles  exhibited,  in  one 
of  which  only  costumes  are  displayed.  They  are 
all  genuine,  and  the  laces  alone  on  some  of  the 
robes  represent  a  small  fortune.  There  are  forty- 
two  hats  among  the  costumes,  for  each  of  which 
the  price  of  six  shillings  is  fixed.  Of  more  inter- 
est than  the  costumes  are  the  memorials  of  former 
days,  which  occuny  the  antechamber  and  the 
drawing-room.  The  former  is  entirely  filled  with 
artificial  flowers,  most  of  which  were  showered 
on  the  actress  during  her  tour  in  America.  An- 
other transatlantic  keepsake  is  an  album,  con- 
taining criticisms  of  American  papers  on  her 
playing.  Among  the  large  number  of  portraits 
are  those  of  Madame  de  Stael  and  La  Roche,  the 
latter  with  a  poetical  dedication.  In  the  large 
jewel-case  there  is  a  bracelet  presented  by  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  and  among  the  small 
ornaments  there  are  a  good  many  valuable  pieces. 
As  a  curiosity  may  be  mentioned  a  bronze  urn, 
containing  the  dust  of  the  flowers  received  by 
Madame  Gallmeyer,  and  a  number  of  pictures 
representing  the  tombstones  of  great  men.  The 
bed  in  which  the  actress  died  is  also  of  great 
value,  being  richly  carved  and  ornamented  with 
oil-paintings.  The  whole  collection  consists  of 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  ob- 
jects, all  of  which  will  be  sold  by  auction  in  the 
course  of  next  month. 


=  NOW  READY  CIGARETTE 


FOR  SALE  BY 

C.  J.  HAWLET  &  CO.,  Suiter  St., 

Who  are  also  introducing  as  a  specialty 

HAWLET'S  NEW  BLEND  TEA. 

If  you  want  a  Tea  that  is  pure,  wholesome,  and  deli- 
cious, ask  for  it  at  the  nearest  drug  store  in  the  city.  Sold 
at  $1,  75  cents,  and  50  cents  per  pound,  in  i-pound  and 
J£ -pound  packages. 

ANALYSIS. 
C.  J    HAWLEY  &  CO.— Gentlemen  .    I    have   care- 
fully examined    the   New  Blend  Tea,  and   found  it  to  be 
pure,  unadulterated,  and  uncolored. 

Yours  respectfully,  THOS.  PRICE,  M.  D. 

Ask  your  Druggist  for 

HAWLET'S    STEW    BLEXD    TEA. 


To  Dyspeptics. 

The  most  common  signs  of  Dyspepsia,  or 
Indigestion,  are  an  oppression  at  the 
stomach,  nausea,  flatulency,  water-brash, 
heart-burn,  vomiting,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
constipation.  Dyspeptic  patients  suffer  un- 
told miseries,  bodily  and  mental.  They 
should  stimulate  the  digestion,  and  secure 
regular  daily  action  of  the  bowels,  by  the 
use  of  moderate  doses  of 

Ayer's  Pills. 

After  the  bowels  are  regulated,  one  of  these 
Pills,  taken  each  day  after  dinner,  is  usually 
all  that  is  required  to  complete  the  cure. 

ArzB's  Pills  are  sugar-coated  and  purely 
vegetable— a  pleasant,  entirely  safe,  and  re- 
liable medicine  for  the  cure  of  all  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  They  are 
the  best  of  all  purgatives  for  family  use. 

PREPARED  BT 

Or.J.C.Ayer&Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


^tmpalri 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

3fanos 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER. 

SUPERIOR    TO   ALL    OTHER    LAXATIVES, 

""  SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathar- 
tic in  cases  of  constipation  and  sluggish 
liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dose,   a  Wine^lassful  hfore  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Deale  rs. 

FOR  HALE  BT 

A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

522  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


mm 


BUSINE0.0 

COLLEGE. ' 

No.  24  Post  Street, 

SAX  YRAXOBCO,  CAT. 

Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

xi8  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS, 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplier.     Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


A-j^  y^  ■  py  w  Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  re- 
mJ  K  I  /  n  ceive  free  a  costly  box  of  goods 
1  lllA-AJ  which  will  help  all,  of  either  sex, 
to  more  money  right  away  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
Fortunes  await  the  workers  absolutely  sure.  At  once  ad- 
dress TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


GRAN U LA 

An  incomparable  Food  for  Invalids  and  Children ; 
oldest  and  best  health  food  known;  delicious  a>  a  diet; 
grocers  and  druggists  sell  it.     Manufactured  by 

OCR  HOME  CiKANl'LA  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Wholesale  Agents:  HICKOX  &  CO.,  San  Francisco, 
Ol.;  WATSON,  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Or.:  H. 
JXYNI,  Lm  AnjrlM,  C»l.. 


"CLOTH  OF  GOLD," 

(straight  Mesh.) 
SWEET,    DELICATE,   AND    MILD!! 

This  Cigarette  is  made  from  the  finest  and  most  costly 
leaf  from  that  region  of  Virginia  particularly  adapted  for 
growing  tobacco  for  Cigarettes.  Our  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  enables  us  to  secure  the  most  suital  le  kinds 
of  tobacco  and  thus  present  this  superior  article,  with  the 
full  assurance  THAT  ITS  EOUAL  HAS  NEVER  BE- 
FORE BEEN  OFFERED.  A  higher  grade  Cigarette 
can  not  be  produced.  We  call  particular  attention  to  the 
superior  quality  of  our  old  brands  o<  Cigarettes.  They 
can  not  be  surpassed. 

Twelve  First  Prize  Medals. 
Peerless  Tobacco  Works. 

W.H.  g.  KIMB  ILL  A  CO. 


411    413   &   415     5ANSOME    ST.  S.F 

r  Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


In  the  Superior  Court,  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 

In  the  matter  of  E.  Detrick;  and  J.  H.  Nicholson  as 
copartners,  composing  the  firm  of  E.  Detrick  &  Co.,  and 
E.  Detrick  individually,  insolvent  debtors. 

J.  H.  Nicholson,  having  filed  in  this  Court  his  petition, 
schedule,  and  inventory  in  insolvency,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  he  is  an  insolvent  debtor,  the  said  J.  H.  Nichol- 
son is  hereby  declared  to  be  insolvent.  The  Sheriff  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  is  hereby  directed  to 
take  possession  of  all  the  estate,  real  and  personal,  of  the 
said  J.  H.  Nicholson,  debtor,  except  such  as  maybe  by 
law  exempt  from  execution,  and  all  of  his  deeds,  vouch- 
ers, books  of  account,  and  papers,  and  to  keep  the  same 
safely  until  the  appointment  of  an  assignee  of  his  estate. 
All  persons  are  forbidden  to  pay  any  debts  to  the  said  in- 
solvent, or  to  deliver  any  property  belonging  to  him,  or  to 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  or  association  for  his  use. 
The  said  debtor  is  hereby  forbidden  to  transfer  or  deliver 
any  property,  until  the  further  order  of  this  Court,  except 
as  herein  ordered. 

It  is  further  ordered,  that  all  the  creditors  of  said 
debtor  be  and  appear  before  the  Honorable  F.  M.  Clough, 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  in  open  Court,  at  the  Court-room  of  said 
Court,  In  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  on  the 
28th  day  of  April,  18S4,  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  of  that  day, 
to  prove  their  debts,  and  choose  one  or  more  assignees  of 
the  estate  of  said  debtor. 

It  is  further  ordered,  that  the  order  be  published  in  the 
A  gotiaut,  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation,  published 
in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  as  often  as  the 
said  paper  is  published  before  the  said  day  set  for  the 
meeting  of  creditors. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  in  the  meantime  all  pro- 
ceedings against  the  said  insolvent  be  stayed. 

Dated  March  26,  1884. 

T.  H.  REARDEN,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court. 

Attest:  William  T.  Sesnon,  Clerk. 

By  Edward  Myers,  Deputy  Clerk. 


OPHIR  SILVER  MIXING   COMPACT. 

Local  ion  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District, 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  held  on  the  third  day  of  April,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  47)  of  One  Dollar  (Si)  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  15,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Tuesday,  the  sixth  (6th)  day  of  May,  1884,  will 
be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction, 
and,  unices  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Mon- 
day, the  twenty-sixth  (26th)  day  of  May,  1884,  to  pay  the 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising 
and  expenses  of  sale.  E.  B.  HOLMES,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  15,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  MINING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.     Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  14th  day  of  March,  188*4,  zn  assess- 
ment (No.  11)  of  Twenty  (20c)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  U.  S.  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  t ha  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont' 
gomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Monday,  the  twenty-first  (2tstl  day  of  April, 
iSS4,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold 
on  Saturday,  the  seventeenth  day  of  May,  1834,  to  pay 
the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  costs  of  adver- 
tising and  expenses  of  sale. 

C-  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office--Room  23,  NevadaBlock,  309  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco  1  Cal. 

CONSOLIDATED    VIRGINIA  MINING   CO. 

Location  and  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District, 
Storey  County,   Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  held  on  the  12th  day  of  March,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  20)  of  Twenty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  26,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Wednesday,  the -sixteenth  (16th)  day  of  April, 
1884,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold 
on  Saturday,  the  tenth  (10th)  day  of  May,  1SS4,  to  pay  the 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising 
and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
A.  \V.  HAVENS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  26,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.      Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FUNERAL   DIRECTORS, 
118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr'Kinfc's 

Church.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast, 
J.  R.  COWKN.  D.  H.  SCHUYLER.  J.     W.  FORTBR. 
Schnyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 
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PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE. 

The  Argonaut  is  published  every  Saturday,  at  No. 
2rj  Dupont  Street,  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company.  * 

Subscription,  $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2.25; 
three  months,  $1.50;  payable  in  advance — post- 
age prepaid.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  S-f.jO  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample 
copies,  free.    Single  copies,  10  cents. 

News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied 
by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  Post  St., 
above  Dupont,  to  whom  all  orders  from  the  trade 
should  be  addressed. 

Persons  mailing  single  copies  of  the  Argonaut 
must  affix  a  two-cent  stamp. 

Subscribers  wishing t/ieir  addresses  changed  sJwuld 
give  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses. 

The  American  News  Company,  New  York,  are 
Agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut 
may  be  ordered  from  any  News  Dealer  in  the 
United  States  or  Europe, 

Address  all  communications  to  "The  Argonaut, 
No.  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco" 

A.  P.  STANTON.  Business  Manager. 


C  P.  R-  R. 


Time  Schedule,  Friday,  February  13,  18S4. 


TRAIN'S  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT, 
SAX  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


DESTINATION. 


•9.30  A.M. 

4.OO  P. 31. 

S.OO  A.M. 

3.OO  P.M. 

4.30  P.M. 

S.OO  A.M. 

•4.30  P.M. 

S.OO  A.M. 

3.OO  P.M. 

4-CO  P.M. 

4.30  P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 

•4.OO  P.M. 

7.3O  A.M. 

4.30  P.M. 

4.OO  P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 

•5.OO  P.M. 

•9.30  A.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

4.OO   P.M. 

4.30   P.M.| 

7.30  A.M. 
IO.OO    A.M. 

3.00  P.M. 
•5.00    P.M. 

3.OO    P.M. 

5.3O    P.M. 

S.OO   A.M. 

S.OO   A.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

7.30   A.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

3.OO   P.M. 

4.30  P.M. 
•4.00   P.M. 

7.3O  A.M. 
t  IO.OO   A.M. 

3.OO    P.M. 

S.OO    A.M. 

Q.OO   A.M. 

3.OO  P.M. 
•4.30    P.M. 


8.00    A.M. 
4.30    P.M. 


.Antioch  and  Martinez., 
-Benicia.- 


.Calistoga  and  Napa. . 
^Colfax " 


I  Deming,  El  Paso  )  Express.-. 
\  and  East (  Emigrant  . 

IGalt  and  I  via  Livermore 
Stockton  )  via   Martinez 

. .  lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing 

.Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  .Livermore  and  Pleasantoo 


j    Merced,  Madera,    I    

1  Fresno,  and  Tulare  j    

. .  Marys ville  and  Chico 

I  Mojave,  Needles,  I  Express... 

I  and  East \  Emigrant  . 

..Nilcsand  Haywards 


)  Ogden  and  I  Express 

I  East j  Emigrant 

I  Red  Bluff  I  via  Marysville. 
I  and  Tehama  I  via  Woodland.. 

.  Redding 

.Sacramento,  via  Livermore... 

"  via  Benicia 

'*  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

.Sacramento  River  Steamers-- - 
-San  Jose 


.  Vallejo 


.Virginia  City-. 
-Woodland 


•12.40  P.M. 
9.10  A.M. 
6.40  P.M. 

8.40  P.M. 
IO.IO  A.M. 
*IO.IO   A.M. 

6.40    P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

S.40    P.M. 

9.IO   A.M. 

7.IO   A.M. 

5.40  P.M. 
*I2.40    P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 
IO.IO    A.M. 

9.IO    P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 
•8.40  A.M. 
'12.40   P.M. 

9.IO   A.M. 

5.4O   P.M. 

9-IO   A.M. 

7.10   A.M. 

5.40    P.M. 

3.4O   P.M. 

9.4O  A.M. 
•8.40  A.M. 

3.4O  P.M. 
IO.IO   A.M. 

5.40   P.M. 

6.40   P.M. 

5.40   P.M. 

5.4O    P.M. 

6.4O   P.M. 

8.40  P.M. 
IO.IO  A.M. 
*6.00  A.M. 
•3.4O   P.M. 

{3.40  P.M. 

9.4O  A.M. 
6.40  P.M. 
^12.40  P.M. 
8.40  P.M. 
IO.IO  A.M. 
9-IO  A.M. 
S.40  P.M. 
6.40    P.M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  4.30  p.  m.  can  meet  Pa- 
cific Express  from  Ogden  at  Benicia;  and  that  leaving  at 
8.00  a.  M.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  the  Needles  and 
El  Paso  at  Oakland  Pier. 

♦Sundays  excepted.  J  Sundays  only. 


IXRAL  FEKKY  TRAINS  (via  Oakland  Pier). 

FROM  SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo,  «6.3o,  7.00,   7.30,  8.00, 

8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  io.oo,  10-30,  11.00,  11.30,    12. co,    12-30, 

1.00,  1.30,  2.00,   2.30,   3.00,  3-30,   4.00,   4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.0O,    6.3O,   7.OO,   3-OD,   9.OO,    IO.OO,     II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  *7.co,  '7.3°.  *8.oo, 
•8.30,  *3-30,  *4-oo,  *4-30,  '5.00,  '5.30,  *6.oo,  *6-30,  9.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)  —  *9.3°  A-  «■•  6-3°. 
In,:;,  *i2.oo  P.  H. 

To  ALAMEDA— '6. 00,  *6.3o,  7-00,  "7.30.  8.00,  "8.30, 
9.00,  9-30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  jn.30,  12.00,  J12.30,  1.00, 
J  1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3-30,  4-00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 
7.00,  8.00,  q.oo,  10.00,  11.00,  *i2.oo. 

To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7-3o,  8.00,  *8-3o, 
9.00,  19,30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  J11.30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,    5.00,  5.30,    6.00,  6.30,    7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,    II.OO,    *I2.00. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,iS.oo, 

•8.30, 9.00,  10.00,    11.00,    ti.oo,    2.00,    3.00,    4.00,  *4-30, 

5.00,  *5-30,  6.00,  '6.30,  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From    FRUIT    VALE— *6.23,   »6.53,   '7.23,  *7-53,  *S.23, 

*8-53»    *9-z3>  *io-2i,    *4-23>    *4-53-    *5-23.    *5-53>    *°-23' 

•°-53»  7.25.  9-50-    _ 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda}— *5.i5,  *5-45,   J6-45. 

t9-*5.  *3-i5- 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— "5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.3a,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00, 
12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 
5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.37. 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— *5. 37,  *6.o7,  6.37,  7-°7. 
7.37,  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  10.37,  11.07,  "-37. 
12.07,  12.37,  1.07,  1.37,  2.07,  2.37,  3.07,  3.37,  4.07,4.37, 
;--/>  ='37>  6-07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

From  :ilAMEDA — *5-22,  '5.52,  *6.2z,  6.52,  '7.22,  7-52, 
*8.22,  3.52,  i,. 22,  9.52,  1 10.22,  10.52,  fii. 22,  11.52,  (12.22, 

I2.52,  |l.22,    I.52,    2.52,  3.22,    3.52,    4-22,   4.52,    5.22,    5.52, 
6.22,    6.52;    7.52,    3.52,    9.52,     IO.52. 

From  BERKELfc.V-*£.i5,  '5.45,  *d.i5,  6.45.  "7-15.  7-45. 

•S.i5,    8.45,    tQ.15,    Q-45»     tio.*5.    io-45-    t"-i5i     "-45. 

12.45,  i-45.  2-45.  3-45»  4-*5.  4-45.  5-»5.  5-45.  6-*5»   6-45. 

7.45,  0.45,  9.45,  10,45. 
From    WEST    BERKELEY— *5-45,    '6.15,    6.45,    *7-i5. 

7-45.  3-45t    tg-^.    9-45.    10.45,    t'2.45,    1.45,    2.45,  3.45, 

4-45»  *5-i5.  5-45.  *6-i5i  6-45.  *7-I5- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN    FRANCISCO— *7-i5,  9-151 


From  OAKLAND— '0.15,  8.] 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


{Sundays  only. 


"  Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  ec  Co.,  Jew- 
elers, 101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


I1W0RPH1NE  HABIT 


■  dB.  H.  H.  KANE,  of  the  DtQolncey 

w  <  d  Home,  now  offeii  »  Remedy  whereby 

»□?  one  esn  core  himself  quick  I  r  and  painies*!*-.  For  tertimo 

Dials  and  tnd  one-meats  from  eminent  roe-Mf-al  meo-ic  .address 

B.  B.  £A5E,  A. a.,  M.D.J  160  f  aJwo  SU,  Sew  York  CIO. 


WINTER  ARRAXGEMEXT. 

Comniencing  Sunday,  November   11,  1883, 

And  until  further  notice,  passenger  trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend 
Street,  betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows: 


T6.50  A.M. 
S.30  A.M. 

IO.4O  A.M. 

•3.30  P.M. 

4.25  P.M. 

%5-IO  P.M. 

6.30  P.M. 


8,30  A.M. 
IO.4O  A.M. 
'5.30    P.M. 

4.25    P.M. 


DESTINATION. 


.San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and-. 
Menlo  Park 


-Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and. 
Principal  Way  Stations  — 


6.35  A.M. 

*8.IO  A.M. 

9.03  A.M. 

I0.02  A.M. 

3.36  P.M. 


9.03  A.M. 
I0.02  A.M. 
3.36    P.M. 


10.40  a.m.  j  ..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. 
p.m.  j Salm 


•3.30  1 


Uinas,  and  Monterey  — 


*I0.02    A.M. 


3.40  a.m.  I Hoi  lister  and  Tres  Pinos...  |      5.55  p.m. 


10.40  A.M. 
•3.30  P.M. 


.. Watsonvilie,  Soquel,  Aptos.. 
(Camp  Cap  kola)  &  Santa  Cruz, 
broad  gauge,  no  change  of  cars 


10.40  a.m.  I  .  .Soledad  and  Way  Static 


1 


*  Sundays  excepted.       t  Sundays  only  (sportsmen's  train). 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets — at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  Paraiso  and 
Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION    TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday — good  10  return  on  Monday 
— to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $2.50;  to  Gilroy,  $4.00;  to 
Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00,  and  to  principal  points  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  San  Jose*. 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst-  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Division  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R,  R. 


TIME   TABLE. 

Coiumeucing  Moiiday,  January   21  Ml,  1884, 

and  until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  fol- 
lows: 
For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via   San   Quentiu  Ferry)— i  10.15, 

*II.I5  A.  M.,  "4.50,  t5_00  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferryr— 18-00,  "9.20  A.M.,  112.30,  "3.20, 
"5-3°,  '5-30  p-  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry) — *8.oo, 
IS-50  A.  M.,  *I2.30,  13-35  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — to. 40,  •6.50,  '9.15  A.  U.,  1 12.00 
m.,  '2.50,  T5.10  P-  m.  *  Week  Days.  t  Sundays. 


For    SAUCELITO   (Week     Days)  — 9.20   A.    m.,    1.15, 

J.20,  5.30  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  a.  m.,  12.30,  2.00,  5.30  p.  m. 
From   SAUCELITO   (Week   Days)  —  7.45,  10.00   a.m., 
[2.00  If.,  3.50  p.  m. 
(Sundays) — 7-45,  11.00  A.  m.,  1.05,  3.15,  6.10  f-  m. 
E.xtra  trip — From  Saucelito,  on  Saturday  at  6.15  P.  M. 


11.15  A.  M.  Daily,  Sudays  excepted,  (via  San  (Quen- 
tin Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan  Mills  and 
Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan  Mills  ar- 
rives in  S-  F.  at  1.45  p.  H.) 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every   morning  except  Mon- 
days  for  Stewart's   Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino  City,  Caspar,   Noyo,  Kibesil- 
lah,  Westnort,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY   TO    MONDAY    EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing  Monday:    Fairfax,   $1;    Camp  Taylor,   S2;    Point 
Reyes,  $2.50;  Tomales,  $3.50 ;  Duncan  Mills,  S4. 


SUNDAY    EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  51.  from  Saucelito  Ferry.  Excursion  Train  every 

Sunday  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning,  arrives  in   San  Francisco   1  via  Saucelito  Ferry) 

6.50  p.  M. 
Fares   for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1;    Camp  Taylor,  5*-75I 
Point  Reyes,  $2. 

DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.     Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 

GENERAL   OFFICES,  403   CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


OThe  Buyers'  Guide  is  is- 
Ened  March  and  Sept.,  each, 
year:  216  pages,  SixlU 
inches,  with  over  3,300 
illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gives  whole- 
sale prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods 
for  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluable  books  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  map 
kets  of  the  world.  We  will  mail  a  copy 
Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage — 7  cents.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
Eesoectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO- 

227  &  229  Wabash  A-renac,  Chicago,  ilL 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

Dealer  in   House.  Steam,  Fouudry,  and 

CUMBERLAND    COAL, 

ni.l.IM!  COKE    t\!>   PI«    IKON. 

IZU   iiiaio  Mrecl,  San  FrWici.on. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPACTS' 

FOR  JAPAX  A.ND   CHIXA 

Leave  Wharf  corner    First   and    Brannan  Streets,  at    1^ 
o'clock  noon,  for 

VOROHAMA    AND    HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with   steamers   for  Shanghai. 

From  San  Froncisco  for 
Steamer  188-4.  HONGKONG. 

OCEANIC Saturday,  March  8th. 

ARABIC Saturday,  April  26th. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  May   27th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rales. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Padiic  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail: 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 
lily  of  'I  ohio Saturday,  April  12 

At  12  o'clock  m.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 

Sun  .lime April   15 

At  10  o'clock  a.  M-,  taking  freight  and  passengers  for 
MA2ATLAN,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPERICO,  SAN 
JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA,  ACAJUTLA,  LA  LIBER- 
TAD,  and  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

Tickets  to  and  from  Europe   by  any  line  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  rates  ;  also  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports. 

For  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY, 
Zealandia ApriT  11 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 
Teu  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  wilt  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.  m.,  on  March  3d,  nth,  »ath,  and  27th,  and  every 
eighth  day  thereafter.  The  first  steamer  of  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.   R-  &   N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYCCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAYIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA. HLENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  day— a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,    General   Agents, 

No.   10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


C.  P.  SHEttlELD.       li.  W.  Si'AULDlNG.      J.  PATTERSON. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 

-  3lfA 


17  and  ig  FREMONT    STREET.  SAN    FRANCISCO. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHAROX,  Lessee. 


Tlie  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and 
Earlhqnake-proof.  It  has  Five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  lari^e,  li^lu.  and  airy.  The 
ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  cen- 
tral court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light, 
its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies, 
its  carriage- way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is 
a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  f.iiesis  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.     The  restau- 

■"II'  f«  fho  Vl.io-.-:   fn  «»•«»  HtV 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

MARBLE   JIANTEI.S,   made   of  OSTX,  COL- 
ORED, ITALIAX,  and  STATCABY  JIAR- 

BLES.    Monuments  and  Hesul.t -v 

w.  11  xtrounrK. 

q..  Marl...  s....r.  hetween  Fourth  and  Fifth,  S.  F. 


CRAZY 
PATCH 
WORK 


How  to  Make  It;  how  to  obtain 
the  silk  tor  It.  We  send  Ten  samples 
of  elegant  silt,  all  different  and  cut  so 
as  to  make  one  10-inch  block  uf  Crazy 
Patchtcori;  for  25  cts.;  LMncli  block. 
35cts.;  with  diagram  showing  how  It 
Is  put  together. 

We  send  2u  perforated  patterns, 
vorting  size,  of  birds,  butterflies, 
bugs,  beetles,  bees,  spiders  and  webs, 
reptiles,  Greenaway  figures  etc..  eta,  aud  10  sprays 
of  flowers  of  various  kinds,  all  lor  6u  cts„  with  powder 
and  distributing  pad  fur  transferring,  to  uinawienl  the 
silk.  These  patterns  can  be  instantly  transferred  to  any 
material,  and  can  be  used  a  hundred  times  over. 

Our  book,  "How  to  Make  Home  Beautiful, " 
has  Instructions  for  making  a  variety  of  patchwork, 
with  diagrams  and  Illustrations  of  many  fancy  stllches 
for  joining  and  ornamenting  the  silk.  Also,  has  illus- 
trations of  all  the  Kensington  and  Arasene  stitches, 
witli  instructions  for  doing  this  kind  of  embroidery  and 
for  making  manv  beautiful  and  useful  articles.  It  also 
contains  a  descriptive  and  Illustrated  list  of  nearlv  1,000 
patterns  for  various  kinds  of  embrolderv.  Price.  15  cts. 
All  the  above,  with  ten  varieties  of  silk  for  HHnch  block, 
90  cenis:  "1-1.  silk  for  12-Inch  block,  £1.00.  with  silk  for 
both  b/ocks?il.2o.  all  Dost-pud.  Silks  in  £L,  t-i-  andtu. 
packages.        J.  L.  PATTEN,  i~  Barclay  Et.  New  York. 


THE      NEVADA     BANK. 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up   Capital $3,000,000  in  Gold. 

DIRECTORS. 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President  ; 
James  G.  Fair,         James  L.  Flood,        John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lim'd. 


THE    BAXK   OF  CAilFORMA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital..... $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brows Cashier. 

Byron  Mcrray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGEXTS— Xew  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California;  Boston,  Tremon  Aational 
Bank;  Chicago,  Inion  National  Bank;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  Nevf  Zealand;  London,  N. 
31.  Rothschild  A  Sous;  China,  Japan  India, 
and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  Bank  has  an  Ageot  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frank fort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghai,  Yokohama. 


The  ANGL0-CALIF0RNIAN  BANK 

LIMITED, 
>.  £.  corner  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets. 

London  Office,  3  Angel  Court.     New  York  Agents,  J.  W. 
Seligman  &  Co.,  21  Broad  Street. 

Authorized  Capital  Stock $6,000,000 


Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections 
buy   and  sell   Exchange  and  Bullion,   loan   Money, 
issue  Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 
FRED  F.  LOW,         1  ,, 
IGN.  STEINHART.J-  MaoaS«*- 


P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Cashier. 


CHARLES  CROCKER.      WM.  H.  CROCKER.      R.  C.  WOOLWORTH- 

CROCKER,  WOOLWORTH  &  CO. 

BANKERS, 

322  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  carry  on  a  gen- 
eral Banking  business. 
Correspondents  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Eastern  States 
and  in  Europe. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1S36. 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  corner  California  and 
Montgomery   Streets  tSafe  Deposit  Building),  San  Fran- 


COMMERCIAL     IXSIJRAACE    CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

FIBE    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Safe 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LAT0N,  Secretary. 


C.   J.    HUTCHINSON. 


H.    R.   MANN. 


Hl'TCHIXSO.X     &    HAW, 

INSURANCE  AGENCY. 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304   Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


IIOUE  MUTUAL,  IXSURAXCE  CO. 

>"<>.  316  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  up  In  Gold) $300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  1, 1884 759,475  13 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

Ko.  310  sassoue  street, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


JOHN   GASH.  JOHN   J.    NEWSOM. 

SEWSOM  &  GASH, 

ARCHITECTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Bui! 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  C 
betweeD  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Fr 
forma.     Take  sic-vator. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


E 


One  ni^ht,  when  John  McCullou^h  was  going 
to  play  Othello,  he  had  a  visit  in  nis  dressing- 
room  from  a  friend  who  volunteered  to  matte  him 
up  for  the  part.  The  friend,  I  think,  was  Steele 
Mackaye,  the  man  who  writes  plays,  shoots 
actresses  into  sudden  fame,  or  invents  chairs 
which  are  apt  to  set  the  population  of  New  York 
sprawling  upon  the  floor  in  the  most  impromptu 
manner.  He  told  Mr.  John  McCullough  that  the 
great  secret  of  make-up  lay  in  the  eyebrow,  and 
proceeded  to  put  an  eyebrow  upon  Othello  for 
that  night,  which  transformed  the  Moor  into  a 
rather  more  unpleasant  person  than  usual,  and 
made  an  enormous  hit  for  the  actor.  I  was  re- 
minded of  it  when  Mr.  Abijah  Howard  made  his 
reappearance  in  "The  Strategists,"  at  the  Bush 
Street  Theatre  the  other  night,  with  his  wonder- 
ful eyebrows  cocked  in  the  old  familiar  manner. 
Against  Abijah  Howard  on  the  play-bills  is  writ- 
ten "  Harry  Linden,"  a  gay,  debonnair,  and  alto- 
gether theatrical  name  which  does  not  seem  at 
all  to  belong  this  eccentric  comedian,  who  is 
humorous  in  a  school  peculiarly  his  own..  In  San 
Francisco  he  will  always  be  Abijah  Howard.  If 
"The  Strategists"  had  come  to  San  Francisco 
without  him,  their  third  visit  would  have  been  a 
lamentable  failure. 

Miss  Katie  Gilbert  is  a  nice  little  person,  trim 
and  rather  pretty,  and  with  a  marked  predisposi- 
tion for  wearing  too  much  hair  on  her  head  and 
too  little  shoe  on  her  foot.  When  she  came  first, 
she  acted  like  an  amateur.  She  now  acts  like  an 
experienced  amateur,  with  an  ingenuous  attempt 
to  be  a  comedienne,  which  is  not  unpleasing. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  cast,  Mr.  Haverly  must 
have  raked  the  continent  to  find  a  lot  of  people 
utterly  barren  of  any  sense  of  humor,  and  he  has 
succeeded  beyond  his  most  sanguine  hope.  Some 
people  profess  to  miss  Polk  as  Jack  Rutlledge, 
and  to  poignantly  regret  a  sense"  of  humor  with 
which  he  pervaded  the  part,  and  which  they  do 
not  find  under  the  present  dispensation.  Mr. 
"Polk  was  always  enrolled  on  the  play-bills  as  a 
distinguished  comedian,  but  I  never  believed 
them.  He  always  played  comedy  as  if  he  were 
suffering  from  an  acute  case  of  theatrical  hysteria. 
Mr.  Bell  plays  it  as  if  he  thought  he  were  the 
funniest  man  in  the  world,  an  idea  in  which  he 
dwells  in  an  awful  isolation.  One  of  the  most 
disagreeable  persons  that  any  one  knows  is  the 
one  who  sits  up  and  tells  you,  with  an  air  of  im- 
parting great  knowledge,  facts  with  which  you 
ave  long  been  intimately  acquainted  without 
thinking  of  taking  any  credit  to  yourself  for 
knowing  them.  Just  so,  one  likes  a  player  to 
accredit  them  with  a  sufficient  sense  of  humor  to 
discover  the  point  for  one's  self.  Mr.  Bell  most 
aggressively  indicates  every  one  as  it  comes,  as  if 
the  audience  were  fools  at  a  poppet  show.  "When 
Tagliapietra  made  that  wonderful  one-night  hit 
in  "  A  King  for  a  Day,"  he  got  up  his  reputation 
for  being  an  actor,  on  the  indescribable  gravity 
with  which  he  made  his  salaams  to  the  false 
prince.  It  tickled  the  audience  to  know  that 
they  were  in  so  well  kept  a  secret.  The  recipe  is 
recommended  to  the  strategic  Jack,  if  he  have  any 
intention  of  continuing  a  humorous  career. 

Miss  Marie  Bates  is  apparently  a  lady  with  an 
income  and  a  wardrobe  who  has  gone  upon  the 
stage  pour  passer  U  temps.  Araminta  has  appa- 
rently not  changed  her  condition,  but  only  ex- 
changed situations,  in  going  upon  the  stage  at  all. 
Mr.  Capsicano  Peppers  can  be  nothing  but  an 
accident. 

Besides  all  these  wonderful  things,  there  is  an 
olio,  or  rather  a  brace  of  variety  episodes.  A 
young  Irish  lad  sings  a  song  without  any  voice  to 
speak  of,  and  dances  a  dance  without  any  legs  to 
speak  of.  Mr.  Bray,  being  left  upon  the  stage 
alone  for  a  minute,  submitted  to  the  audience  the 
fact  that  he  would  like  the  company  of  his  sweet- 
heart for  a  few  m'nutes,  and  would  woo  her  with 
her  favorite  song.  The  song  had,  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  effect  of  being  a  trifle  premature,  for 
it  was  a  fond  papa's  address  to  his  baby  hoy  while 
the  pair  of  them  were  engaged  in  playing  horse. 
It  was  a  curious  combination  of  Scanfan  and 
Emmett,  of  "Peekaboo"  and  "Lullaby."  Mr. 
Bray  cavorted  about  the  stage  in  a  most  athletic 
manner  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  wound  up  by 
transforming  his  handkerchief  into  a  baby,  and 
singing  baby-talk  to  it  for  several  dreadful  min- 
utes. It  paralyzed  the  house,  but  it  brought  the 
girl  out,  and  that  without  a  blush  on  her  face. 

Under  this  horrible  accumulation  of  circum- 
stances it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  Abijah  How- 
ard is  a  glittering  star  of  purest  ray  serene. 
"  The  Strategists,"  amusing  as  it  is,  is  a  coarsely 
compounded  comedy,  and  the  Major  has  some 
most  unsavory  things  to  do;  but  there  is  a  vein 
of  richest  comedy  in  this  actor,  which  is  refresh- 
ing from  the  very  newness  of  its  style  and  its  en- 
tire difference  from  the  usual  stage  humor.  Per- 
haps the  sectional  naturalness  of  his  speech  has 
something  to  do  with  its  lack  of  staginess.  And 
yet  much  of  his  humor  lies  in  the  shifting  of  his 
eyebrows. 

"  When  he  cocks  his  eyebrow,"  cried  Amigo,  in 
a  burst  of  cachinnatory  enthusiasm,  "he  can 
have  my  salary  " — which  is  Amigo's  idea  of  utter 
surrender. 

It  has  been  sai  1  that  people  with  a  straight, 
narrow  line  of  br  w  have  no  sense  of  humor  what- 
ever; that  the  hu'or  of  those  with  abroad,  thick 
brow  is  exceedingly  grim;  that  people  with  high. 
arched  brows,  like  Eugenie's,  are  exceedingly  fond 
of  pleasure,  and  that  somewhere  along  the  line  oi 
the  brow  of  every  artist,  a  sharp  point  will  be  dis- 
covered. 

Miss  Pomeroy's  brows  arch  into  a  sharp  point 

:-   the  centre,  but  they  do  not  indicate  in  what 

we  are  to  look  for  Miss    Pomeroy's   artistic 

As  an   actress  she  is  not  great,  and  as  a 


dresser,  she  is,  to  say  the  least,  peculiar.  Her 
first  costume  in  "Claire  "is  the  very  ecstasy  of 
bad  taste,  and  en  amazone  she  is  simply  a  guy. 
Indeed,  in  all  the  riding  parly,  only  Mr.  Lee  and 
Mr.  Forrest  looked  like  people  who  had  ever 
mounted  a  horse. 

"  Claire  "  grows  to  be  a  better  and  hetter  play 
the  longer  one  thinks  of  it,  for  though  the  lan- 
guage has  been  bad'y  managed  in  the  adaptation, 
anH  some  of  the  translations  are  absurdly  literal, 
the  story  has  that  sure  French  touch  which  hits 
so  unerringly  upon  the  most  interesting  phases  in 
human  nature.  Miss  Pomeroy  is  too  large  and 
luxurious  to  present  to  the  eye  the  young  French 
girl  just  emancipated  from  the  school-room,  and 
her  style  is  too  hardened  to  sympathetically  pre- 
sent the  sufferings  of  the  neglected  wife.  The  ap- 
peal of  Claire  to  the  countess  has  been  pronounced 
unusual  and  unnatural,  but  it  is  only  because 
people  have  had  this  Claire  in  their  eye.  In  the 
interview  between  these  two  ladies,  they  scold  at 
each  other  like  a  pair  of  market  women,  which  is 
all  very  well  in  the  little  parvemie,  but  undignified 
in  a  Montbrisson. 

Miss  Pomeroy  is  handsomely  bound  in  blue  and 

gold,  being  a  blonde  of  that  pure  type  which  the 
■  reeks  selected  as  the  standard  of  beauty  for  the 
Olympian  gods,  as  being  farthest  removed  from 
the  dark  charms  of  savages  and  barbarians.  But 
she  has  not  the  polished  refinement  of  style  which 
should  accompany  it.  One  could  imagine  her  to 
be  a  very  good  actress  in  a  heavier  part,  but  she 
really  destroys  the  unities  in  "Claire."  This  is 
the  mors  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  one  of  those 
charming  little  plays  that  will  live  in  the  memory 
all  the  more  because,  aside  from  a  little  crudeness, 
it  is  admirably  well  played  by  all  the  others  in  the 
cast. 

Mr.  Lee's  Philippe  Derblay  is  gentlemanly,  man- 
ly, and  strong,  and  if  Mr.  Forrest  extracts  the 
venom  from  the  character  of  the  Due  de  Bligny, 
and  confines  his  villainy  to  making  ardent  love 
witn  his  eyes  to  a  constant  back  view  of  his  neigh- 
bor's wife,  what  of  it?  One  comes  away  just  as 
well  satisfied  as  if  he  were  an  out-and-outer,  as 
little  Jo  says.  Perhaps  we  shall  like  the  cosmo- 
politan "  Cla  ire  "  that  is  coming  to  us  by  and  by 
no  better  than  our  local  cast,  for  although  Os- 
bourne,  who  dashes  the  Baron  in  with  a  few  clever 
touches,  is  the  only  one  who  is  distinctly  local, 
we  have  had  all  the  others  flying  about  all  the 
theatres  such  a  time  that  they  have  become  legally 
local  by  adoption. 

And  "  Excelsior  "  still  floats  upon  the  even  but 
not  monotonous  tide  of  success.  To  the  habitue 
it  is  no  longer  the  mysterious  wonder  of  light  and 
color  and  motion  that  it  was.  Hehas  sifted  these 
effects  down  to  their  individual  causes,  knows 
just  what  part  he  wants  to  see,  and  just  what  he 
wants  to  miss.  It  is  not  less  wonderful  than  it 
was  in  the  beginning,  but  it  is  wonderful  in  anoth- 
er way.  Analysis  showrs  what  wonderful  gener- 
alissimos of  minutiae  these  Kiralfys  are. 

Betsy  B. 


To-night  is  the  last  performance  of  "Claire 
and  the  Forge-master,"  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre. 
Next  Monday  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S. 
Knight  will  open  in  "Baron  Rudolph."  Twelve 
years  ago,  Bronson  Howard,  then  unknown  to 
fame,  wrote  a  play  called  "t'nly  a  Tramp,"  in- 
tending it  for  Florence.  Fate,  however,  inter- 
fered, and  the  drama  was  finally  sold  to  George 
S.  Knight.  It  has  been  rechristened  "Baron 
Rudolph."  The  cast  is  as  follows: 
Rudolph  Wiegand,  Baron  von  Hollenstein, 

Mr.  George  S.  Knight. 

Whitworth  Laurence Mr.  Edward  Kendall. 

( icncral   Benjamin  Met  calf Mr.  Thaddeus  Shine. 

Judge   Merry  bone Mr.  B.  Clifton. 

Geoffrey  Brown   Mr.  Fred.  J.  Long. 

Allen Mr.  John  F.  Ryan. 

Owen Mr.  Charles  Everett. 

John  Henry  Thomas Mr.  James  Whiting. 

The  Countv  Sheriff Mr.  John  Russell. 

Bill  Overdeck Mr.E.  P.  Moore. 

Rhoda Miss  Mary  Leece. 

Ernestine Miss  Marion  Fleming. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Dashwood Mrs.  George  S.  Knight. 


At  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  "The  Strategists  " 
is  drawing  large  audiences.  Manager  Tay  Rial 
announces  the  "  Pop"  Company  as  the  attraction 
to  succeed  the  "Strategists. '  Kate  Castleton re- 
tains her  old  place  witn  the  company. 


Mr.  William  Emerson  has  received  an  offer  from 
Haverly  of  five  hundred  dollars  a  week  for  ten 
weeks  in  London  with  the  Mastodons,  on  the 
condition  that  he  appears  also  five  nights  in 
Brooklyn  before  sailing  for  England. 


It  is  said  that  Wessels  and  Wright  have  finally 
arranged  for  their  Pocahontas  Company  to  open 
at  the  Standard.  Miss  Alice  Harrison  will  not 
appear,  but  an  Australian  comedian  named  Bar- 
ber will  probably  be  in  the  cast. 


At  the  Grand  Opera  House  "Chispa"  has 
been  playing  to  good  houses  during  the  past 
week.  Miss  Ph»ebe  Davis  being  ill,  her  part  was 
taken  by  Miss  Charlotte  Tittcl  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  evenings. 

— ♦-• 

Mr.  W.  E.  Sheridan  is  coming  to  this  city  to 
take  a  permanent  position  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House.  It  is  said  that  he  will  create  the  part  of 
Nana  Sahib  in  the  play  of  that  name,  to  be  pro 
duced  there. 


Miss  Sara  Jewel t  leaves  for  the  East  Monday 
to  create  'he  principal  part  in  a  new  play,  called 
"The  Banks  of  Allan  Water,"  at  the  Park  The- 
atre, New  York. 


Bert  is  endeavoring,  through  Mapleson,  to  get 
Henry  Irving  for  a  season. 


'""Excelsior"  is  still  a  brilliant  success  at  the 
California  Theatre. 


Miss  Adele  Waters  is  shortly  expected  from  the 
East. 


—  Mrs.  S.  M.  Campion  has  returned, 
after  ten  years'  study  in  Europe.  Classes  in 
out-door  painting  in  oils,  water-colors,  and 
black  and  white.  Studio,  16  Mercantile  Library 
Building.  By  letter,  "The  Westminster,"  614 
Sutter  Street,  S.  F. 


TRIAL  OF  STRENGTH. 
Specimen  of  Japanese  humorous  art,  by  T.  Yata,  artist  for  Ichi  Ban. 


Ichi  Ban  is  a  Free  Exhibition  of  the  Art  and  Manufactures  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  to 

which  all  are  welcome. 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  collection  of  Japanese  Goods  in  the  world. 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  most  attractive  store  in  America. 

These  facts  are  indisputable. 


HOTEL  SIERRA  MADRE  VILLA. 


CCCXVI.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Twelve  Persons,  Easter 

Sunday,  April  13,  1884. 

Eastern  Oysters  on  the  Shell. 

Onion  Soup. 

Broiled  Shad.     Marble  Potatoes. 

Chicken   Salad. 

Fillet  of  Beef  with  Truffles  and  Mushrooms. 

Green  Peas.     Asparagus  a  la  Argonaut. 

Roman  Punch. 

Roast  Turkey  stuffed  with  Chestnuts,  Currant  Jelly. 

Indian  Lettuce,  French  Dressing. 

Rochefort  Cheese. 

Blanc  Mange  Easter  Eggs  and  Whipped  Cream. 

Strawberries.     Fruits.     Coffee. 

Blanc    Mange   Easter    Eggs. — Take  fourteen   eggs, 

break  small  holes  in  the  ends  and  empty  the  eggs  into  a 

bowl  for  cooking  purposes.     Set  the  empty  shells  in  a  pan 

of  bran  or  flour,  to  hold  them  upright.     Prepare  yourblanc 

mange  ready  to  mold  ;  color  different  portions  of  it ;  some 

with  chocolate,  some  with  a  little  pink  gelatine,  some  with 

yelk  of  egg,  and  some  with  juice  extracted  from  spinach. 

Fill  the  egg  shells  and  put  in  a  cool  place.     This  must  be 

done  the  day  before  they  are  to  be  used.     Take  some  citron 

and  some  candied  orange  peel  and  cut  in  pieces  the  size  of 

small  straws,  place  these  in  a  glass  dish  to  form  a  nest; 

break  the  shells  from  your  colored  blanc  mange  eggs  and 

arrange  in  the  nest.     Eat  with  whipped  cream. 


MLIlinery  and  Dress- making  Parlors. 

M^s.  W.  W.  Henry  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Hevener 
have  greatly  enlarged  their  facilities  for  business, 
and  have  also  secured  the  services  of  the  talented 
lady  from  Paris  whose  artistic  skill  is  unequaled 
in  conceiving  and  designing  dresses  and  wraps 
Their  parlors  are  at  131  Post  Street,  over  Samuels's 
Lace  House,  rooms  No.  17  and  iS.  The  ladies  of 
San  Francisco  are  cordially  invited  tocall  and  in- 
spect their  fashionable  millinery  and  dress-mak- 
ing.   ^^^ 

Prang's  Caster  Cards 

Are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers,  and  appro- 
priately illustrate  the  sentiment  of  the  occasion. 


—  Now  that  Lent  is  over,  the  Metropol- 
itan  Hall  is  the  best  auditorium  in  the  city  for 
entertainments,  concerts,  lectures,  panoramas, 
song-recitals,  school  exhibitions,  and  all  forms  of 
amusement. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  De.ntist,  850  Mar- 
ket,  cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).  Office  hours, 
9  to  5. 


HOTEL 

SIERRA  MADRE  VILLA, 

On  the  mountain  side, 

In  an  Orange  Grove,  Near  Los  Angeles. 


Has  been  enlarged  to  accommodate  One  Hundred  Guests. 
For  climate,  health,  comfort,  pure  water,  and  beauty  01 
scenery,  it  has  no  equal  on  this  coast.  General  Sherman 
says  it  surpasses  all  other  places  on  the  American  continent 
for  a  quiet  good  time. 

For  further  information,  address 

W.  COGSWFJA,  Proprietor, 

San  Gabriel,  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal. 


Buffet  Cars — Kan  Francisco  to  Chicago. 

The  Buffet  car,  which  leaves  San  Francisco 
daily  at  3  P.  M..  will  connect  with  Buffet  car  at 
Ogden,  running  through  to  Chicago  without 
change,  via  Union  Pacific  and  the  old.  reliable 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway.  These  cars 
will  run  daily.  For  reservations  and  tickets,  call 
at  the  General  Ticket  Office,  2  Montgomery 
Street,  in  the  Palace  Hotel,  J.  M.  Davies,  Gen- 
eral Agent. 

Always  at   the  Front. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  are  now 
running  Pullman's  buffet  sleeping  cars  from  Og- 
den to  Chicago  without  change.landing  passen- 
gers in  Chicago  seven  hours  and  a  half  in  ad- 
vance of  all  its  competitors.  Ladies  traveling 
alone  and  families  will  appreciate  this  luxury. 
For  further  information  call  at  the  general  office, 
No.  1  Montgomery  Street,  corner  Post,  D.  W. 
Hitchcock,  Gen.  Western  Pass.  Agent. 
.  ■»  . 

—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


—  The  Freight  and  Passenger  Depart- 
ments  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company 
have  been  removed  to  605  Market  Street,  under 
Grand  Hotel,  where  tickets  may  be  had  and 
freight  rates  ascertained  for  this  ever-popular  line. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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■\\  hat  is  The  Ixgleside? — The  Ixgleside  is  a  weekly  newspaper  published  in  San  Francisco,  and  intended  for  national  circulation.  It  is  a  handsome  sixteen-page 
paper,  almost  entirely  given  up  to  reading  matter,  made  up  with  the  greatest  care,  and  edited  with  a  view  of  giving  the  most  possible  for  the  money  that  space  will 
allow.  Its  attractions  are  so  varied  that  it  is  not  easy  to  give  them  in  detail.  We  attempt  the  task,  and  alter  buying  the  paper  you  can  judge  for  yourself  how  far  our 
statements  are  bome  out  by  the  facts. 


SHORT   STORIES 

Play  an  important  part  in  the  The  Ingle- 
side. Every  issue  contains  a  large  num- 
ber of  them — in  fact,  a  larger  number  than 
any  magazine  or  weekly  newspaper  of 
equal  standing  and  character.  We  have 
in  the  course  of  the  last  two  months  pub- 
lished several  short  tales  of  great  execllence. 
We  think,  therefore,  we  are  justified  in  call- 
ing attention  to  them : 

Left  Out  on  Lone  Star  Mountain."    By  Bret 
Harte.     (In  No.  201.) 

"Zara.      By  "  The  Duchess."    (In  No.  202.) 

"The  Burglar's  Story."  By  W.  S.  Gilbert. 
(In  No.  202.) 

"  The  Denver  Express."  By  A.  A.  Hayes.  (In 
No.  203.) 

"  A  Woman's  Greed."  By  Edouard  Labou- 
laye.    (In  No.  204.) 

"Dandy."    By  Fred.  Anstey.    (In  No.  205.) 

"  The  Ill-starred  Brigantine.  By  Robert 
Louis   Stevenson.     (In  ^o.  206.) 

"An  Oriental  Coquette."  By  Albert  Delpit. 
(In  No.  207.) 

"The  Green  Vial."  By  T.  W.  Speight.  (In 
No.  20S.)  6 

"  The  Brigand's  Bride  "    (In  No.  209.) 

"Dr.  Ball."  By  "The  Duchess."  (In  No. 
209.) 

"The  Swamp  Goblin."  By  Phil.  Robinson. 
(In  No.  210.) 

"  A  Terrible  Experience."  By  E.  Nesbit,  (In 
No.  211.) 

"The  Black  Poodle."  By  Fred.  Anstey.  vIn 
No.  212.) 

It  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that 
these  are  not  all  the  good  stories  in  The  In- 
gleside.  There  is  the  greatest  variety  of 
them,  to  suit  every  taste ;  stories  both  Eng- 
lish and  American,  besides  occasional 
translations  from  the  French,  German, 
Russian,  and  Spanish. 

THE    SERIALS. 

"Jack's  Courtship,"  by  William  Clark 
Russell,  and  "I  Say  No,"  by  Wilkie  Col- 
lins, which  are  now  running  in  The  Ingle- 


side,  are  of  unusual  excellence,  and  will 
appear  in  these  columns  before  being  pub- 
lished in  book  form.  In  No.  214  we  will 
commence  the  publication  of  a  new  serial, 
written  expressly  for  us,  and  entitled,  "  The 
Red  ^Note-Book."  "The  Red  Note- 
Book  "  is  copyrighted,  and  will  appear  only 
in  the  columns  of  The  Ingleside.  It  is  a 
story  of  the  most  absorbing  interest,  strong- 
ly resembling  those  of  Gaboriau,  and  no 
one  who  begins  it  will  leave  it  unfinished. 

Answers  to  Correspondents 
Form  a  feature  of  The  Ingleside  that  has 
grown  of  late  to  considerable  importance. 
In  this  department  all  questions  respectfully 
addressed  are  answered  with  the  greatest  of 
care.  No  topic  is  rejected,  and,  as  our  cor- 
respondents will  admit,  each  has  been  treat- 
ed with  all  due  consideration.  Accuracy  is 
guaranteed,  and  we  believe  we  have  sources 
of  information  quite  unequaled  by  any 
other  periodical  of  the  same  character.  It 
is  well  nigh  impossible  to  choose  from  the 
great  number  of  topics  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  this  way  m  response  to  the  varying 
needs  of  our  readers : 

The  History  of  Visiting  Cards.     (In  No.  201). 

Proposals  of  Marriage.     (In  No.  202). 

Leap  Year.     (In  No.  203). 

"  lilind  Staggers."    (In  No.  204). 

Marron  Glaces.    (In  No.  204). 

Regrets  and  Acceptances  to  Invitations.  (In 
No.  20s). 

Electric  Motors.    (In  No.  207). 

The  History  of  the  Waltz.    (In  No.  2C9). 

Society.     (In  No.  210). 

Pere  Hyacinthe.    (In  No.  211). 

It  is  believed  that  these  answers  supply  a 
need  long  felt,  and  we  are  confident  that 
the  information  accorded  is  unusually  full 
and  accurate. 

THE    TABLE. 

This  department  contains  a  large  number 
of  recipes  which  are  quite  rare,  and  which 


have  all  been  tested.  Tliey  will  work;  in 
fact,  they  hare  worked,  as  our  correspond- 
ence will  amply  testify.  We  confidently 
assert  that  the  following  recipes  from  the 
French  and  Spanish  cuisines  have  not  ap- 
peared before  in  any  periodical  in  this  coun- 
try: 

Creme  au  Caramel. 

Ingleside  Marrons  Glaces. 

Royal  Eggs. 

Chicken  Casuclla. 

Mangar  Blanco,  or  Spanish  Blanc  Mange. 

Tortas  de  Polveron. 

These  recipes  alone — and  there  are  many 
others — would  pay  housekeepers  and  cooks 
at  least  the  price  of  one  subscription. 
THE    OBELISK. 

This  department  is  of  such  peculiar  char- 
acter that  it  baffles  explanation .  It  contains 
much  secret  information  that  seldom  comes 
to  light,  and  many  interesting  details  of  the 
men  and  women  who  are  prominent  in  the 
world. 

THE  nOlSEEEEPER 
Is  another  valuable  department  of  The  In- 
gleside. Every  one  knows  what  household 
hints  are,  and  how  frequently  they  are  un- 
trustworthy. Not  so,  ours;  and  as  for  their 
importance,  we  advise  doubters  to  read  No. 
210,  where  in  simple  language  is  explained 
the  whole  art  of  broiling,  stewing,  baking, 
roasting,  and  the  two  kinds  of  frying,  dry 
and  wet.  This  column  alone  is  again  worth 
more  than  the  price  of  one  subscription. 
THE    FASHIONS. 

This  department  contains  the  letter  of 
the  ever-entertaining  Clara  Belle.  The  In- 
gliside  is  an  authority  for  all  those  who 
dress  with  simplicity  and  refinement. 

THE  FUNNY  HEX. 

Under  this  caption  are  contained  all  the 
quips,  and  jests,  and  humorous  stories  of 


the  best  humorists  in  the  country.  There 
is  more  humor  in  one  page  of  The  Ingle- 
side than  in  all  of  any  other  paper  on  this 
coast  put  together. 


i:\DlCEMENTS. 

Besides  all  these  merits,  The  Ingleside 
has  other  attractions.  Every  month  there 
are  offered  Cash  Prizes  in  answer  to  our 

PRIZE  QUESTIONS. 

For  the  first  best  set  of  replies  to  these 
questions,  The  Ingleside  awards  $  10,  pay- 
able monthly.  There  are  two  other  prizes, 
one  of  $5  and  one  a  transferable  subscrip- 
tion to  The  Ingleside  for  one  year.  These 
questions  are  not  only  interesting  in  them- 
selves, but  they  are  valuable  means  of  stim- 
ulating thought  and  inquiry. 

OUR  PREMIUM  OFFER 

Has  been  extensively  advertised,  and  will 
be  sent  to  any  one  desiring  it.  Briefly,  how- 
ever, we  may  say  that  in  one  our  special  of- 
fers we  actually  agree  to  give  to  any  one 
already  a  subscriber,  $1.50  worth  of  goods, 
provided  that  he  or  she  snail  secure  us  one 
other  subscription.  By  sending  to  S.  S. 
Wood,  230  E.  34th  Street,  New  York,  who 
is  our  agent  for  these  goods,  he  will  sind 
you  a  descriptive  catalogue.  Before  ordering 
however,  read  our  offers  carefully. 

How  can  we  manage  to  do  all  this  for  so 
little?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  very 
simple.  We  have  made  a  study  of  it,  and 
not  only  will  we  continue  to  do  what  we 
have  already  done,  but  we  will  do  more. 
We  have  in  reserve  several  new  features 
that  will  increase  still  more  the  value  of 
The  Ingleside.  In  the  meantime  send 
your  subscriptions  along,  and  address  them 
carefully. 


INGLESIDE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  712  and  ?14  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Root  Beer. 

A  strictly  non-alcoholic  family  beverage,  at  once 
delicious  to  the  taste  and  beneficial  to  the  system. 
The  youngest  child  or  the  feeblest  invalid  can 
drink  it  with  advantage.  Put  up  in  pint  and 
quart  champagne  bottles,  with  patent  stoppers,  at 
seventy  cents  and  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per 
dozen.  All  orders  promptly  filled.  H.  L.  St. 
John  i  Co.,  14  Hayes  Street. 

■  ■»  ♦  « 

—  Physicians,  clergymen,  and  scientists 
unite  in  recommending  the  use  of  Hall's  Vegeta- 
ble Sicilian  Hair  Renewer. 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.D.S.,  126  Kearny  St.  {Thur- 
low  Block).    Laughing  gas.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

»  ♦  1 

—  Read  the  advertisements  of  spring 
medicines,  and  then  take  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  the 
best  blood  purifier. 


—  Go    to   Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New   Photo- 
graphic (Gallery.  S.E.  cor.  Geary  and  Duront  sts. 


We  take  pleasure  in  announc- 
ing that  our  Spring  and  Summer 
Goods  bare  now  arrived,  and 
comprise  all  the  latest  Shades 
and  Patterns. 

We  have  imported  a  choice  lot 
or   English    Summer     Suitings     in 
plaid    and    fancy   patterns,  which 
we  offer  at  very  low  prices. 
REEVE  &  STAAB, 
Tailoring  Parlors, 
Corner  Kearny  and  Geary  Sts. 
Entrance,  >e,  10  Geary  Street. 


ATKINS     MASSEY, 

UNDERTAKER, 

At  the  old   established  place,  No.  651   Sacramento  Street, 
first  house  below  Kearny,  San  Francisco. 


VILLA    RESIDENCE 

AT  SANTA  CRUZ. 

St  5,01*0. 

FOR  SAM?,  one  of  the  most  beauSifnl  sea- 
side homes  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  house,  of  ten  rooms  and  offices,  standing  in  its  own 
picturesque  and  beautiful  grounds  of  several  acres,  has  a 
handsome  and  modem  exterior,  and  is  finished  and  fitted 
up  in  good  style  fit  for  the  immediate  reception  of  a  gen- 
tleman^ family.  Location  at  once  unique,  convenient, 
and  desirable,  enjoying  perfect  aspect.  Almost  in  town, 
jet  commanding  supero  views  of  citv,  bay, and  mountains. 

Principals  address  EXCHANGE  AND  MART,  Real 
Estate  Office,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


HIGHLAND  SPRINGS, 


LAKE  COIXT1,  CAL. 


"The  Switzerland  of  America." 


OPEN    ALL    THE    YEAR. 


Has  no  rival  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  vari- 
ety and  tin  question  able  valne  if  the  medic- 
inal qnalities  of  its  mineral  wafers. 
Daily  commnuicati  »n  via  tloverdale. 

DR.  C.  .11.  BATES,  Proprietor. 


tt-£lT&L> 


Missc  ari-Pacific  Railway  Co. 

Freight       id    Passenger    Departrrieiiis   removed   to  605 

MARKE'J    STREET,  Grand  Hotel  Bui.. ing.     Tickets  on 

sale,  and  f  ---ight  rates  quoted  to  arid  t'rum  all  Eastern  cities. 

H.  R.  S     !TH  Jk.,  \V.  A.  BISSELL, 

i  .   .    *ast  Pass.  Ag't.  Pa<r.  Coast  Freight  Ag't. 


EASTER 

CARDS. 

A  fine  assortment  of  the  most  ar- 
tistic of  this  season's  Easter  Cards 
no'.v  on  exhibition  at 

DOXEY'S, 

23    DUPONT    STREET. 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns— Spring  Styles. 

Send   Stamp    for   Catalogue.      Agency,    134 
PosfJStreet,  San  Francisco. 


FREE 


A  lady's  fancy  Box  with  26  articles  and 
60  page  book  illustrating  games,  tricks, 
etc.  Send  100  to  help  pay  postage. 
E.  Nason  &  Co.,  t=o  Fulton  St.,  N.Y. 


THE1HALUTYPE-WRITER 

Awarded  medal  over  Remington  and  Caliigraph.  Sim- 
ple and  durable.  Weighs  seven  pounds  in  case.  No  ink- 
ing ribbon.  Interchangeable  types  of  all  kinds.  Takes 
all  sizes  paoer.     Price,  54°- 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENCY,  ROOM  34,  No.  125 

CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

S.  F.  Office  Empire  Portable  Forge  Co.  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


GIVEN  AWAY! 


a  beautiful  aolid  weddizj:  ring  made 
? .,;"  Heavy  Boiled  Gold  plate.  Each 
ring  warranted.  Weirant  lo  introduce  our 
new  and  beautiful  Catalogues  of  Clocks, 
■elry,  Watches,  Silverware,  Ac  at  once.  SPE- 
CIAL Offer:  Send  ns  88c.  in  stamps  and  wen"  ' 
lend  von  this  elegant  ring.  Wewlllalso  ;end  y„u, 
FREE,  asapreaent,  the  "Little  Wonder" 

TIME  KEEPER, 

just  as  shown  In  cut.  A  thoroughly 
reliable  teller  of  the  time  of  day  in 
a  handsome  Silver  Nickel  Hunting 
Case.    Cut  one-third  size.  Address 


bascocx  ; 


,  centerDrooK,  com. 


ATTE\TIOX,   RAXCH   OWNERS. 

A  thoroughly  instructed  FARMER,  having  managed  a 
large  estate  and  made  his  agricultural  studies  in  Europe, 
wishes  a  situation  as  Superintendent  of  a  first-class  farm. 
Dairy  matters  a  specialty.     Highest  references  offered. 

Address  I.  K.,  43  Nevada  Block,  San  Francisco 


'  I  have  never  seen  their  equal. " — Clara  Louise  Kellagg. 
A.  t.  Bancroft'*!:  Co..  721  Market  St.  S.  F.,  Sole  Agents. 


SUPERIOR  TABLE  Water, 

L  EAHEN  KllT*  SUN  .418  SAC  ST.  Si 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


RKtvFDonald  fw«.r 


Capital  Stock: 

:  1,000,000.00. 

Surplus  $    450,000.00. 

Resources  $3,778,077.80. 

fSanErancisco,Cal  Jan.  1,1884. 

All  matters  intrusted  to  pur  care_  will  be 
attended  to  with  promptness,  fidelity,  and  in  strict 
confidence.      R  a  MCDONALD,  Pres*. 


C,    ADOLPHE     LOW    &    CO 
Commission  merchants, 

San  Francisco. 

OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR  STREET. 
43T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments.'^ 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON. 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent  commercial   city  in  the 
world. 


II.  M.  \E1VIIALI,  &  CO. 
COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

No.    309    S.WSO.tlE    STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J.  C.  MERRILL,  <k  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

304  and  206  4'alifornia  Street, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 
Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


H.  S.  WILLIAMS.  A.   CHESEBROUGH.  W.  H.  OIMONI" 

WILLIAMS,  DmOXD  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

202  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

GEORGE    BORROW  &  CO. 
(Established  1834), 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 

39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Telephone 
No.  35. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

OFFICE,  335  MARKET  STREET. 

Works Eighth  and  Brannan  Streets. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President. 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President. 

A.  E.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 

THE 

AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINERY, 

SAN   FRANCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 
C.  ADOI.IMIE  LOW  A  CO.,  Agents. 

Office,  2o3  California  Street. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

And  Dealers  In  Gents'  Furnishing  Goods, 

415  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  A,  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


Call  and  See  the   Xew   Invention. 


WINDOW  SCREEN 

AT  128  GEARY  ST. 

Solid  comfort  in  the  house,  with  the  flies  on  the  outside. 

W.  EITTLE,  Proprietor, 

CARPENTER,  BCELDER. 


Art -Painted,    Plain,    and    Glazed 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

W,  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

311.  313,  315,  and  317  market  Street, 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Manufacturing  Jewelers  and  Importers  of  FOE 
WATCHES,  DIAMONDS  AND  OTHER  PRECIOUS 
STOKES.        FRENCH    CLOCKS    AND    SILVERWARE. 

119    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


SOLE  AGENCY  FOR  THE 

HENRY  F.  MILLER 


(Factory  Boston,  Mass.)  and 


HEMME   &  LONG 

{Factory  corner  Clay  and  Polk  Streets,  San  Francisco) 

AND  THE  TAYLOR  &  FARLEY  ORGANS. 
WOODWORTH,  SCHELL  &  CO. 

101   STOCKTON  ST.,  cor.  O'Farrell.         J.  B.  Curtis,  Manager. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Mailed  Free  on  Application. 
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I  CHI     BAN 


WALL    PAPER, 

Artistic  Designs,  American,  French,  and  English.  Cornice  Poles  and 
Fixtures.  Sole  Agents  on  Pacific  Coast  for  LIKCRI7STA  WALTON, 
the  new  and  indestructible  Wall  Decoration.  Imitation  Stained 
and  Ground  Glass,  for  residences,  churches,  etc.  Frescoing  and 
Interior  Decorating  a  specially. 

WINDOW    SHADES. 

Samples   and    Estimates  furnished   on   Application. 

G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO.,  645  &  647  MARKET  ST. 
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f             OK  THE 

WORLD 

YATES   &   CONKLIN, 

Manufacturers'  A 

gents, 

1 8  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Every  reader  of  the  "Argonaut"  should  see 
a  copy  of 

THE  ILLISTRATED    SEW   YORK 


•  LIFE  • 


ITte  leading  Humorous  and  Satirical  Paper. 


Terms  :  At  the  rate  of  $5.00  a  year,  postage  free.     Sam- 
ple copy  free.    1155  Broadway,  New  York. 


JOTlm.' 


FOR  THE  COMPLEXION  I 

This  elegant  preparation  is  the  most  perfect  beautifier 
known.  It  Ls  pure  and  harmless,  delightful  in  its  applica- 
tion, and  wonderful  in  its  effects,  while  the  closest  scrutiny 
fails  to  detect  its  use.     Prepared  by 

H.  BOWMAN,    Chemist,   Oakland. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists. 


PAY0T,UPHAM&C0. 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


fes** 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  gettin  g 
a  real  LIGHT  RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCH-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3,  Pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
303  Suiter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


MISS  TRAVER  AND  MRS.  I.  A. 
K.  CLAPPE'S 

SELECT  SCHOOL 

FOR  \  OI  M.  LADIES  AM)  CHILDREN, 

\l    Hastings-on-Hudson,     Westchester    County,    N.    Y, 
Number  of  pupils  limited   to   fifteen.     Send  for  catalogue. 


THE  "POPE  HOUSE" 


The  POPE  HOUSE,  for  fifteen  years  past  the  leading 
private  Hotel  and  Boarding-House  of  SANTA  CRUZ, 
enjoying  the  first  patronage  in  the  State,  has  changed 
hands,  and  ke-oi-ened  March  25th,  under  the  direct  per- 
sonal management  and  supervision  of  the  new  proprietors, 
who  hope,  by  close  attention  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of 
their  guests,  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  valuable  patron- 
age so  long  enjoyed  by  Mrs.  Pope. 

Private  Family  Dining-rooms.  French  Dinners  served 
to  order  in  the  best  style. 

SS"  SPECIAL  OMNIBUS  awaits  all  arriving  and  de- 
parting trains  and  steamers.  No  charge  whatever  for  con- 
veying guests  to  or  from  this  hotel. 


IT    IS    ALMOST    HUMAN." 


THE  NORTON 

DOOR-CHECK' &  SPRING. 


It  Is  PERFECT- 
LY NOISELESS, 
and  renders  the 
slamming  of 
doors  and  tne 
breaking  of 
glass  absolutely 
Impossible. 


D.  S.  BROWN   &,  CO., 

36  California  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


TAMAR 


UNIVERSALLY    PRESCRIBED  by  the  .FACULTY 

A  Laxative  and  Refreshing/Fruit 
Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 

Loss  of  Appetite, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc." 

INDIEN      ^MHut^r*''' 

axwama*  Chemist  of  the  Paris  Faculty, 

SOLE    PROPRIETOR, 
.  27  Rue  Rambuteau,  Paris. 

I*  Kir      I    II  it     Tamar  —  n#e   pills  and   the 

\J  ■  \  1  Ju  L^  "J  JL 1    usual   purgatives — is    agreeable 
to  take  and  never  produces  irri- 
tation nor   interferes  with  busi- 
ness or  pleasure. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


A.  P.  IIOTVIJVG  Ac  CO. 

429  to  437  JaclCSOn  St.,  sole  agents  for  the  J.  H. 
Cotter  Old  Bourbon  Wliisky,  "O.  P.  S.,"  "O. 
O.  K.("  "O.  K."  "A  No.  1,"  "A."     Established  1852. 


A.  II  IRRER  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesale  Grocers, 

toS  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JOHN    MrDDLETON, 


14  Post  St.,  and  N.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Mason. 


GERMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST, 

DELICIOUS. 
w         TRY  IT!      ^ 
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Price,  Ten  Cents. 
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Frank  M.  Pixley,     ---------    Editor. 
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In  defiance  of  the  cowardly  threats  put  forth  by  the  rail- 
way-phobists  and  their  newspaper  allies,  that  none  but  an- 
ti-monopolists should  visit  the  capital  during  the  extra 
session  on  pain  of  being  hanged,  drowned,  or  tarred  and 
feathered,  the  writer  timidly  ventured  out  on  Thursday  of 
last  week  to  visit  Sacramento.  Having  escaped  the  tre- 
mendous wrath  of  the  combination  of  chiv  politicians, 
jack  journalists,  holy  hay-seeds,  Chris  Buckley,  and  Har- 
rison the  importer  of  swipes,  we  are  at  leisure  to  recall  the 
incidents  of  the  trip  and  the  reflections  thereon.  Sacra- 
mento looked  sodden  and  muddy,  the  river  swollen  and 
dirty,  the  heavens  angry  and  threatening,  as  though  Nature 
were  protesting  against  the  extra  session.  San  Francisco 
was  well  represented  by  its  less  important  politicians.  The 
country  was  well  represented  by  that  class  of  grangers  who 
take  the  same  interest  in  placing  small  demagogues  at  the 
top  in  politics  that  they  do  in  putting  large  potatoes  at  the 
mouth  of  the  bag,  and  stones  in  their  wool  sacks,  to  give 
additional  weight  to  the  fleece.  There  are  in  California, 
as  elsewhere,  two  kinds  of  farmers — one  a  highly  intelligent 


and  cultivated  class,  who  are  experimental  and  enterpris- 
ing, who  live  and  let  live,  who  appreciate  the  fact  that  civ- 
ilization is  broader  than  their  acres  and  humanity  wider 
than  their  farms.  These  men  live  in  comfortable  homes, 
gathering  around  them  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life. 
They  read,  and  think,  and  take  the  Argonaut,  and  educate 
their  sons  and  daughters  to  become  useful  citizens.  There 
is  another  class  of  stupid  agricultural  dolts,  uneducated 
and  unambitious,  living  in  beastly  discomfort.  Around 
their  homes  there  is  no  evidence  of  taste,  inside  no  signs 
of  culture,  themselves  without  other  ambition  than  that  of 
the  ground-hog — to  root  and  live.  Their  wives  are  slaves, 
their  children  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  toil,  their  work- 
men are  lodged  in  hay-stacks  and  are  fed  like  mendicants. 
They  have  emigrated  westward  to  escape  civilization,  until 
the  Pacific  Ocean  has  driven  them  back  to  the  uncom- 
fortable association  of  intelligent  and  liberal  men,  with 
whom  they  have  no  sympathy.  Unwillingly  they  are  com- 
pelled to  reside  in  communities  with  whose  cultivated 
tastes  they  have  nothing  in  common,  because  there  is  no 
farther  west  for  them  to  emigrate  to.  We  would  suggest 
to  the  rebel  Arkansan  and  the  Pike  Missourian  that  Mexi- 
co and  Central  and  South  America  still  present  the  at- 
tractions of  a  pioneer  life  which  civilization  will  not  soon 
disturb.  It  was  this  kind  of  "  honest "  granger  that  the 
alarm-bell,  struck  by  anti-monopolists,  had  summoned 
from  their  homes  to  the  capital.  They  were  doing  gallant 
service  for  their  associates  of  Bascom's  grocery  and  the 
Confederate  Cross-roads,  by  paying  their  own  railroad 
passages  and  hotel  fares,  to  sit  around  in  bar-rooms  and 
committee-rooms  looking  gravely  wise  over  questions  they 
do  not  pretend  to  understand.  The  policy  of  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  people  has  disturbed  all  the  Confederate 
Cross-roads  calculations  by  paying  no  attention  to  the  extra 
session,  allowing  none  of  its  agents  to  visit  the  capital,  un- 
less summoned  before  committees,  employing  no  lobby, 
opening  no  sack,  and  taking  no  apparent  interest  in  what 
the  Democratic  party  may  attempt  to  do.  There  is  a 
greedy  lobby  at  Sacramento  waiting  for  employment,  hop- 
ing for  a  conflict  in  which  it  may  loot  the  dead,  awaiting 
the  opportunity  for  blackmail  which  so  far  has  not  come. 
While  the  greater  railroad  corporation,  strong  within  the 
Constitutional  guarantees  which  make  it  impossible  to 
pass  other  than  general  bills  and  enact  other  than  equal 
laws,  is  inactive  and  indifferent  at- this  communistic  raid  of 
political  adventurers  clothed  with  accidental  legislative 
power,  the  lesser  railroad  corporations  are  justly  alarmed 
at  legislation  which  threatens  their  very  existence.  There 
were  Messrs.  Yerrington,  Donahue,  Davis,  Rideout, 
Walker,  Wilson,  and  others,  representing  existing  local 
and  narrow-gauge  roads,  upon  their  oaths  declaring  before 
an  investigating  committee  that  the  Barry  bill,  if  enacted 
into  a  law,  would  work  ruin  and  confiscation  to  their  en- 
terprises. There  were  others  interested  in  plans  for  future 
railroad  building — intelligent,  enterprising  men,  who  de- 
clared that  the  legislation  now  threatening  existing  roads 
would  prevent  further  construction,  destroy  our  financial 
credit  in  foreign  markets,  and  render  impossible  the  exten- 
sion of  our  railroad  system.  There  were  lumber-men, 
grain-growers,  cattle-raisers,  fruit-dryers,  and  wine  pro- 
ducers from  distant  parts  of  the  State,'  protesting  with  all 
the  earnestness  of  self-preservation  against  the  extraordi- 
nary doctrines  laid  down  by  the  Hon.  ex-Chief  Justice 
Wallace— viz.,  that  the  foreign  bankers  who  had  advanced 
money  for  the  construction  of  railways,  the  innocent  stock- 
holders who  had  invested  in  them,  the  men  and  women 
whose  fortunes  were  involved  in  railroad  property,  did  not 
own  them,  but  that  they  were  owned  by  the  public;  the 
public  owned  by  the  Democracy,  and  the  Democracy 
owned  by  himself,  George  Hearst,  and  Chris  Buckley. 
Upon  examination  of  the  Barry  bill,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  a  trick  in  it,  by  the  springing  of  which  a  railroad  char- 
ter might  be  forfeited  by  the  act  of  an  employee,  though 
done  without  the  knowledge  or  sanction  of  its  directors  or 
leading  officials.  This  confiscation  would  extend  to  the 
innocent  owners  of  the  bonded  debt.  It  was  found  that 
in  its  provision  against  discriminations  there  was  hidden  a 
discrimination  which  would  have  enabled  a  large  shipper 
to  monopolize  a  small  road  to  the  inconvenience  of  all 


small  shippers;  which  would  make  it  impossible  to  do 
certain  kinds  of  cheap  transportation ;  which  would  make 
the  cost  of  long  hauls  for  wheat,  ores,  and  other  com- 
modities greater  than  the  value  of  the  merchandise  in  the 
market  of  its  destination,  and  would  thus  render  the  value 
of  lands  at  points  distant  from  market  comparatively 
worthless.  We  watched  the  countenance  of  one  vener- 
able hay-seed  as  this  idea  began  to  dawn  upon  him.  He 
was  so  intent  that  he  forgot  to  spit,  and  drooled  himself 
into  a  spectacle. 

One  curious  fact,  to  which  we  have  often  adverted,  is 
the  indifference  manifested  in  reference  to  this  legislation 
concerning  the  greatest  industrial  interest  of  the  State  by 
the  business  and  property  classes,  and  the  great  interest 
manifested  by  the  adventurers  and  paupers  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  those  who  are  confessedly  ambitious  for 
political  advancement.  In  the  city  of  San  Francisco, 
where  this  railroad  system  concentrates,  and  where  there  is 
not  a  commercial,  manufacturing,  or  mechanical  industry 
which  does  not  bear  to  the  railroads  an  intimate  relation, 
there  is  but  one  merchant,  and  he  a  dealer  in  liquors  on  a 
small  scale,  and  with  a  limited  capital,  who  is  agitating 
himself  over  railroad  exactions.  We  have  in  our  city  a 
large  class  of  merchants — who,  whatever  else  they  may  lack, 
do  not  lack  courage — who  have  made  no  movement  in 
aid  of  this  anti-railroad  agitation.  We  have  a  Merchants' 
Exchange,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Board  of  Trade,  Corn 
Exchange,  Mechanics'  Institute,  labor  guilds  of  all  kinds, 
and,  so  far,  not  one  has  indicated  that  there  was  any  evil 
to  remedy  or  oppression  to  resist.  Of  the  hundreds  of  mer- 
chants and  business  men  in  San  Francisco  and  through- 
out the  State,  alleged  to  be  persecuted  by  special  contracts 
enforced  upon  them  against  their  wishes,  not  one  is  found 
to  complain.  Personally  the  writer  has  conversed  with 
such  firms  as  William  T.  Coleman  &  Co.,  and  (not  desir- 
ing to  mention  names)  with  scores  of  other  merchants,  who 
express  themselves  entirely  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  roads  are  doing  their  business.  Among  the  jour- 
nals of  San  Francisco  the  anti-railroad  sentiment  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Chronicle  and  the  Examiner,  and  one  or 
two  unimportant  weeklies.  The  causes  of  their  respect- 
ive opposition  to  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  require  no 
discussion.  In  the  country  and  the  city  there  is,  here  and 
there,  a  newspaper  editor  who  has  not  attained  sufficient 
influence  to  become  a  blackmailer,  but  who  "  'opes  to  be," 
who  is  pounding  away  like  an  organ-grinder  in  expectation 
of  the  sixpence  which  shall  silence  his  clamor.  The  press 
throughout  the  State,  as  a  rule,  demand  that  the  railroads 
have  justice  and  do  justice;  that  they  be  compelled  to  act 
according  to  law,  under  the  law,  and  that  they  have  the 
benefit  of  the  law.  In  a  hasty  visit  to  Fresno,  last  week, 
the  writer  found  no  single  intelligent  property-owner  in 
that  country  who  had  any  serious  complaint  against  the 
railroad.  He  found  a  few  noisy  bar-room  declaimers,  but 
without  exception  they  were  men  without  landed  property 
or  capital  in  business,  and  generally  without  moral  charac- 
ter or  industrious  habits.  The  only  prominent  individual 
in  San  Francisco  (since  the  withdrawal  of  John  P.  Doyle 
from  the  arena)  who  steps  forth  as  the  champion  of  the 
oppressed  classes  is  Christopher  Buckley,  Esquire,  of  the 
Alhambra  Saloon.  For  the  motives  which  actuate  him, 
and  the  character  of  the  individual,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
the  speech  in  the  State  Senate  of  Senator  Harrigan,  and  to 
the  card  of  Senator  Cronan  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Alia  California.  At  Sacramento  we  found  the  Examiner; 
the  political  friends  of  Mr.  George  Hearst;  Judge  Wallace, 
who  had  a  right  to  be  there;  Mr.  Foote,  the  Railroad 
Commissioner,  who  had  a  right  to  be  there;  a  good  many 
members  of  the  Assembly;  and  one  ortwo  Senators,  who, 
by  reason  of  their  general  stupidity,  had  no  right  to  be  there ; 
the  hay-seeds,  and  the  lobby  referred  to,  as  the  only  rep- 
resentatives of  a  movement  more  absurd  and  dangerous 
than  any  which  has  ever  threatened  the  progress  and  pros- 
perity of  this  State.  We  declare  it  as  our  opinion  that  the 
suggested  legislation  of  this  extra  session  of  the  Legislature 
meets  the  approval  of  no  respectable  minority  of  any  party 
in  this  State;  that  no  considerable  number  of  Dr  - 
(we  mean  the  class  of  Democrats  who  are  inte 
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est,  have  property,  and  want  no  office)  approve  of  it;  that 
it  is  a  movement  having  its  sole  inspiration  in  the  ambition 
of  less  than  a  score  of  Democratic  party  leaders,  a  brace 
or  two  of  lawyers,  a  pair  of  disgruntled  newspapers,  a  mob 
of  ragged  communists  who  have  attached  themselves  as 
camp-followers  to  the  Democracy,  a  little  band  of  unprin- 
cipled lobbyists,  the  class  of  farmers  who  put  the  big  pota- 
toes at  the  mouth  of  the  sack,  and  the  League  of  Freedom 
and  the  whisky  dealers,  who  are  anxious  to  present  some 
party  issue  which  will  withdraw  attention  from  the  evils 
and  taxation  attending  the  gin  industry.  Mr.  Rideout, 
upon  his  examination  before  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
said  he  had  "  lived  at  Marysville  for  a  generation;  knew 
all  the  business  men  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sacra- 
mento, upon  both  sides  of  the  river;  was  a  shareholder 
in  five  or  six  banks;  interested  in  mechanical  and  manufact- 
uring enterprises;  raised  and  shipped  large  quantities  of 
grain  for  himself  and  others;  that  he  had  conversed  with 
great  numbers  of  persons  upon  the  Barry  Bill  and  the  gen- 
eral question  of  anti-railroad  legislation,  and  he  had  never 
found  one  man  who  favored  it."  We  believe  this  is  true 
of  every  part  of  the  State  which  has  not  some  special  or  local 
grievance.  We  have  again  and  again  said  that  neither  the 
Examiner  or  Chronicle,  nor  any  other  anti-railroad  journal 
— not  Mr.  W.  W.  Foote,  nor  any  other  railway  opponent, 
nor  Judge  Wallace,  nor  John  T.  Doyle — can  send  to  the 
Argonaut  the  names  of  twenty  prominent  citizens  of  this 
State  (with  their  consent)  who  favor  the  Barry  Bill,  the  ex- 
tra session  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  general  policy  of 
legislation  suggested  by  the  Wallace  resolutions.  These 
citizens  must  be  prominent  men,  intelligent,  with  business 
or  property,  who  have  have  had  no  personal  controversy 
with  the  railroad,  and  who  have  not  held  office  or  been 
candidates  for  office  in  the  Democratic  party. 


Mr.  Rideout,  of  the  Marysville  and  Oroville  Railroad, 
testified  that,  under  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Barry  Bill,  his  road  could  not  be  carried  on.  Mr.  Davis, 
of  the  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Cruz  Narrow-gauge  Road, 
testified  that  it  was  built  by  private  capital,  without  aid  or 
subsidy,  and  over  lands  the  fee-simple  of  which  was  ob- 
tained by  purchase,  and  without  invoking  the  power  of 
eminent  domain ;  in  other  words,  that  it  was  built  by  the 
money  of  himself  and  associates,  across  their  own  lands, 
and  was  theirs  as  absolutely  and  with  the  same  right  to 
control  as  the  farm  of  any  farmer,  or  the  house  and  land 
of  any  individual ;  that  it  was  not  a  monopoly,  for  any  in- 
dividual or  corporation  had  the  right  to  parallel  it  with  an- 
other road ;  that  it  was  in  competition  with  a  stronger  cor- 
poration, and  would  be  crippled  if  subjected  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Barry  Bill.  He  regarded  the  declaration 
of  the  Wallace  resolutions  as  utterly  subversive  of  the 
rights  of  property,  as  agrarian  and  communistic.  Mr.  J . 
M.  Donahue,  of  the  North  Pacific  Road,  terminating  at 
Cloverdale,  testified  "  that  it  cost  about  four  million  dol- 
lars," belonged  to  his  father  and  himself;  that  it  had  forty- 
two  miles  of  water  competition;  that,  if  the  Barry  Bill 
should  pass,  "  the  great  railways  of  the  State  would,  in  two 
years,  own  all  the  small  roads;"  that,  upon  his  road,  there 
were  no  discriminations;  and  that  the  true  policy  and  in- 
terest of  all  roads  was  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with 
the  communities  in  which  they  did  business ;  in  a  word, 
that  the  interest  of  the  transportation  companies  was  iden- 
tical with  those  for  whom  and  with  whom  they  did  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Walter  N.  Hawley,  one  of  the  largest  hard- 
ware and  agricultural  implement  importers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, explained  the  "  special  contract "  system  which  was 
"  satisfactory  to  him,"  and  stated  that  it  was  "  beneficial 
to  the  farmers,"  and  that  all  dealers  in  agricultural  imple- 
ments were  delighted  with  it.  He  further  testified  that 
"  the  merchants  of  San  Francisco  were  not  intimidated  by 
the  railroad  company."  Mr.  Yerrington,  of  the  Nevada 
Road,  gave  his  general  testimony  corresponding  to  that  of 
Messrs.  Rideout,  Davis,  and  Donahue,  all  concurring  that 
the  Barry  Bill,  unless  amended  in  essential  particulars, 
would  be  a  most  iniquitous  and  oppressive  measure.  All 
intelligent  and  disinterested  testimony  has  so  far  been  in 
opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  bill.  If  this  bill  shall 
pass,  it  will  be  a  triumph  of  politicians  and  demagogues 
over  business  men.  It  will  be  a  serious  blow  at  the  most 
important  industries  of  the  State,  and  a  victory  of  im- 
pecunious and  ambitious  political  adventurers  over  the 
solid  interests  of  all  the  people  of  the  State  of  California. 


The  Legislature  is  in  session  for  the  especial  purpose 
of  considering  the  two  most  important  questions  which 
have  demanded  the  attention  of  civilization.  The  oldest 
vexation  of  civil  administration  is  how  to  impose  and  gather 
taxes;  the  latest  stumbling  block,  how  to  manage  railroads. 
Publicans,  sinners,  and  tax-gatherers  are  synonyms.  Rail- 
roads are  only  fifty  years  in  existence;  England's  Par- 
liament has  passed  over  three  thousand  bills  in  an  attempt 
to  regulate  them;  and  excepting  some  few  general  princi- 
ples established,  the  attempt  has  been  abandoned,  and  the 
ner.  who  own  the  roads  are  permitted  to  direct  them. 
n:e,  Austria,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Spain  have 


been  equally  unfortunate,  and  have  given  the  business  over 
to  the  parties  in  interest,  to  be  regulated  under  the  general 
laws  that  govern  all  business  intercourse  between  individ- 
ualsi  Charles  Francis  Adams  has  given  up  the  hopeless 
task  of  running  railroads  under  a  political  code.  The 
Western  States  have  tried  it  and  failed.  The  grangers  have 
sweated  over  it  and  failed.  The  courts  of  all  the  States 
and  the  Supreme  Court  have  tried  it  and  failed.  Twenty- 
two  States  have  tried  railroad  commissioners,  and  they 
have  failed.  Hence  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  Califor- 
nia legislators  fail,  as  all  others  have  done  before  them. 
That  it  will  make  a  fiasco  of  the  whole  business  and  end  in 
a  muddle,  no'  one  doubts.  There  is  good  intention,  honest 
purpose,  and  commendable  effort  on  the  part  of  many  mem- 
bers to  do  their  duty.  The  achievement  is  impossible; 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  bill  will  be  passed  which  will 
not  produce  confusion  and  evil  results.  If  so  honorable  a 
man  as  Mr.  Del  Valle  (we  might  name  many  others,  Sena- 
tors and  Assemblymen)  had  the  courage  to  stand  up  brave- 
ly and  honestly  admit  that,  after  examination  of  witnesses 
in  reference  to  the  Barry  Bill  and  kindred  efforts  at  legis- 
lation, he  had  not  the  courage  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  recommending  their  passage,  he  would  do  a  brave  and 
honorable  thing.  It  requires  great  courage  for  a  young 
legislator  to  admit  that  he  does  not  know  everything;  that 
he  is  afraid  to  walk  where  statesmen  have  lost  their  way. 
Reputations  are  sometimes  won,  and  never  lost,  by  a  frank 
and  fearless  admission  from  an  honest  and  honorable  young 
man  that  he  is  not  well  enough  advised  to  assume  the  risk 
of  experimental  legislation.  This  anti-railroad  legislation 
is  experimental  and  dangerous.  If  the  writer  were  a 
Democrat,  young  and  ambitious,  he  would  regard  the 
present  opportunity  as  a  good  one  to  win  a  name  for  him- 
self by  a  frank  and  courageous  admission  that,  as  a  senator, 
he  could  not  see  his  way  clearly  to  legislation  upon  the 
vexed  problems  of  this  extra  session,  and  he  would  move 
that  the  Legislature  do  now  adjourn  sine  die. 

From  all  the  information  we  can  gather  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Blaine  seems  to  have  become  almost  certain.  The 
choice  of  candidate  must  be  left  to  those  States  which 
have  reasonable  expectation  of  casting  a  Republican  elec- 
toral vote.  If,  by  the  counting  of  delegates  from  the 
Southern  States,  any  candidate  should  be  imposed  upon 
the  national  convention  whom  the  Republican  party  of  the 
North  do  not  want,  his  defeat  would  be  assured.  Gen- 
eral Grant's  strengthen  the  last  national  convention  was, 
in  the  main,  from  Southern  States — Missouri,  Kentucky, 
Texas,  and  other  constituencies  to  whom  voting  the  Re- 
publican ticket  was  simply  the  indulgence  of  expressing  a 
minority  opinion.  If,  by  these  votes,  he  had  been  imposed 
upon  the  convention  as  its  candidate,  a  revolt  would  have 
resulted  from  a  just  indignation.  If  Mr.  John  Sherman,  or 
President  Arthur,  or  anybody  else,  hopes  to  become  Presi- 
dent by  the  vote  of  the  Republican  States,  let  him  be  con- 
tent to  get  the  nomination  from  the  delegates  of  those  States. 
The  manipulation  by  Federal  officials  of  delegates  to  a 
national  convention  is  a  dangerous  experiment,  and  will 
never  become  successful  with  a  party  as  jealous  of  Fede- 
ral interference  as  the  Republican  party  has  shown  itself 
to  be.  Mr.  Blaine's  strength  is  natural,  comes  from  the 
people,  and  has  been  honestly  acquired  by  long  and  hon- 
orable national  service.  There  are  other  honorable  men 
who,  if  nominated  fairly  in  convention,  without  the  use  of 
official  machinery  or  the  manipulation  of  departments, 
would  be  entitled  to  the  vote  of  every  Republican.  Blaine 
must  be  beaten  this  time  by  open  work.  He  ought  to 
have  been  nominated  four  years  ago,  and  would  have  been 
but  for  "  Sherman's  niggers"  and  the  adroit  action  of  the 
Senatorial  conspiracy:  He  would  have  been  nominated 
eight  years  ago  except  for  treachery.  He  is  entitled  to  the 
nomination  now  by  virtue  of  his  faithful,  long,  and  loyal 
party  service,  and  by  reason  of  his  eminent  qualifications 
and  patriotism,  demonstrated  in  his  distinguished  public 
career.  He  is  the  people's  choice.  He  is  the  choice  of 
the  Republican  rank  and  file ;  and  the  party  will  not  quietly 
acquiesce  in  his  being  again  defeated.  This  is  the  way  it 
seems  to  us.  California  was  for  Blaine  eight  years  ago. 
Half  the  delegation  was  stolen  from  him  and  given  to 
Conkling.  It  was  for  him  four  years  ago,  and  its  delegates 
were  bound  by  instructions  they  would  not  have  dared  to 
violate.  It  is  for  him  to-day,  because  of  his  general  pop- 
ularity and  because  he  has  seen  the  Chinese  question  from 
our  standpoint,  and  because  he  had  the  sagacity  to  know 
that  it  was  more  than  a  local  question — that  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  both  labor  and  capital,  and  that  it  was  national.  The 
delegation  from  California,  and  from  all  the  Pacific  States, 
will  be  for  him ;  and  if  he  is  nominated,  the  electoral  vote 
of  the  Pacific  States  will  be  assured.  We  know  of  no 
other  man  wno  is  likely  to  be  nominated  for  whom  we 
could  confidently  predict  the  electoral  vote  of  California. 
Logan,  John  Sherman,  Arthur,  and  Edmunds  took  such 
positions  in  reference  to  the  Chinese  immigration  question 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  secure 
for  them  the  full  party  vote  upon  this  coast.  If  Mr.  Ar- 
thur or  General  Logan  should  obtain  the  nomination,  they 


would  command  such  earnest  support  that  it  might  be 
possible  that,  when  measured  in  the  political  balance, 
their  distinguished  claims  would  outweigh  the  single  mis- 
take they  have  made  in  reference  to  our  burning  question. 
The  Republican  national  platform  must  embrace  a  distinct 
declaration  in  opposition  to  Chinese  immigration  if  the 
Pacific  States  are  wanted  for  the  Republican  candidate. 
The  disgraceful  wrangle  in  which  the  Hon.  Pierrepont  Ed- 
wards of  New  York,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hoar  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  a  few  more  of  the  Honorable  Bilks  of  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  engaged  the  Pacific  delegations  over 
the  Chinese  resolution,  cost  the  party  the  electoral  vote  of 
two  States.  This  question  having  now  become  a  national 
one,  and  one  to  which  the  labor  element  of  the  entire  coun- 
try is  not  indifferent,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Republican  party 
will  not  repeat  the  blunder — we  may  say,  the  succession  of 
blunders  which  commenced  at  Chicago,  and  only  termi- 
nated when  President  Arthur  was  compelled — unwillingly, 
we  fear — to  sign  the  second  Chinese  Bill,  which  is  now  the 
law.  Present  appearances  indicate  the  nomination  of 
James  G.  Blaine  by  acclamation,  and  without  serious  op- 
position from  any  quarter.  The  indications  are  also  that 
his  nomination  will  meet  the  approval  of  the  entire  party, 
and  that  he  will  receive  the  united  support  of  its  leaders. 
It  is  understood  that  General  Grant,  ex-Senator  Conkling, 
Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Logan  of  Illinois,  John  Sher- 
man of  Ohio,  and  all  the  heretofore  warring  factions,  wilt 
accept  Blaine's  candidacy  as  the  best  guaranty  of  a  further 
continuance  of  Republican  party  rule. 


In  response  to  certain  questions  propounded  from  our 
office  to  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  we  received 
therefrom  the  following  reply.  Those  old-fashioned  dead- 
beats  of  the  Democracy  who  live  in  office  and  off  the  free 
lunch-table  would  do  well  to  note  the  signs  of  the  times. 
Let  them  consider  this  memorandum  of  Hugh  Mohan,  and 
let  the  mechanics  and  workingmen  also  consider  it,  and 
determine  which  is  their  best  friend — the  capitalist  who 
provides  labor  and  pays  for  it,  or  the  political  sucker  who 
lives,  like  the  orchid  plant,  from  the  atmosphere  which 
surrounds  him.  The  real  working  man  may  well  pray  to 
be  delivered  from  the  "  workingman's  friend,"  who  suns 
himself  against  the  iron  railing  of  the  Nevada  Bank,  talks 
politics,  seeks  office,  and  never  exuded  a  drop  of  honest 
perspiration  from  one  of  his  nasty  pores.  The  "  working  " 
man  who  talks  and  does  not  work  is  not  the  friend  of  the 
man  who  works  and  does  not  talk : 

Editors  Argonaut:  The  statement  made  by  Hon.  C.  F. 
Crocker  to  a  reporter  of  the  Call,  to  the  effect  that  the  Central  and 
Southern  Pacific  railroad  companies  paid  out  annually  $7,675,955 
in  wages  to  employees,  is,  in  my  judgment,  as  near  correct  as  pos- 
sible. From  reports  to  this  office,  received  through  Mr.  A.  N. 
Towne,  of  the  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  I  find  that  said  company  has  on 
its  pay-rolls  in  this  State  9.066  men  and  boys.  Their  wages  are 
from  $200  per  mon  th  to  $20  per  month  (for  messenger  boys).  After 
a  rough  but  in  no  manner  correct  estimate,  I  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  he  is  not  wide  of  the  mark.  The  sum  paid  employees, 
according  to  our  returns,  is  $7,427,327 — a  difference  of  $248,622. 
Now,  this  does  not  include  the  wages — or  salaries — paid  attorneys, 
heads  of  departments,  civil  engineers,  detectives,  etc.  It  simply 
refers  to  all  employees,  from  a  principal  clerk  at  $200  per  month,  of 
which  there  are  six,  down  to  station  laborers  at  $60  per  month, 
and  messenger  boys  at  $20  per  month.  You  can  draw  your  own 
inferences  as  to  what  the  above  statement  implies.  In  answer  to 
the  question,  "How  many  people  directly  or  indirectly  receive  a 
practical  benefit  from  the  disbursement  of  such  a  vast  amount  of 
money  annually?"  I  have  only  to  say  that,  with  a  population  of 
one  million  of  people,  should  the  amount  be  equally  distributed,  it 
would  enable  each  man,  woman,  and  child  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
seven  dollars  per  head  annually.  As  to  what  effect  a  reduction  of 
the  wages  of  employees  under  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
roads would  have  on  the  well-being  of  our  people,  the  above  will 
enable  you  to  determine,  as  you  are  better  qualified  than  myself  to 
deal  with  such  material  economy.  In  answer  to  the  question: 
"  Will  the  extra  session  and  the  propositions  ' cinching  railroads' 
have  a  bad  effect  on  the  Democratic  party?  "  for  myself,  I  answer 
I  can  not  tell;  but  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  such  able  gentlemen 
as  Judge  Wallace,  Messrs.  Barry,  Spencer,  etc.,  for  a  solution  of 
the  query.  To-day,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  an  outside  opin- 
ion, a  friend  of  mine  said  :  "  Don  t  you  know,  Mohan,  these  9,066 
men  will  not  vote  against  their  own  interests."  I  answered  by 
saying:  " I  don't  believe  they  will."  And  then  he  said:  "Every 
one  ofthem  have  two,  three,  four,  or  five  friends;  suppose  the  lat- 
ter (and  all  are  voters),  it  amounts  to  45,330  people.  Won't  that 
vote  make  a  great  change  at  the  next  election?  This  is  all  the 
answer  I  can  give  to  that  question.  Let  the  thoughtful  consider 
it  at  their  leisure.  Assuring  you  that  you  can  have  any  informa- 
tion desired,  that  we  have  in  this  office,  bearing  on  this  vexed  ques- 
tion, I  remain,  Yours  respectfully,       Hugh  J.  Mohan, 

San  Francisco,  April  15,  1884.  Deputy  Commissioner- 


It  is  just  beginning  to  dawn  upon  an  occasional  Demo- 
crat who  is  crawling  out  of -the  Stygian  darkness  which  has. 
enveloped  his  party  soul  since  Tilden  was  not  elected 
President,  that  he  is  making  an  ass  of  himself.  The 
Democratic  party,  in  its  blind  devotion  to  this  poor  old 
paralytic  of  feeble  intellect,  whose  only  claim  for  present 
consideration  is  the  accident  of  a  former  nomination,  whe 
had  the  misfortune  to  fail  of  a  Presidential  triumph  be- ' 
cause  he  lacked  the  nerve  to  reap  the  fruits  of  a  fraudulent 
election — an  election  in  which  in  all  the  Southern  Stales 
the  ballot-box  was  polluted  by  fraud,  in  which  intimida- 
tion, violence,  and  murder  played  conspicuous  part — 
demonstrates  its  poverty  of  great  men.  The  once  proud 
and  arrogant  Democracy,  with  its  audacious  and  gifted 
leaders  all  dead,  is  now  in  the  dust  of  humiliation,  upon 
its  belly,  at  the  feet  of  this  poor  old,  antediluvian,  New 
York  politician,  begging  him  to  allow  them  to  write  the 
party  epitaph  upon  his  tombstone;  begging  him  to  name 
his  successor,  if  he  will  not  consent  himself  to  die  m  the 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


White  House.  We  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  con- 
fessed the  services  of  Tilden  in  exposing  the  Tammany 
thieves  and  sending  them  to,  prison,  exile,  and  dishonor- 
able pauper  graves.  We  have  confessed  his  successful 
administration  of  a  gubernatorial  term  in  New  York.  We 
have  confessed  our  doubts  of  whether  he  was  not  elected 
President.  But,  now  that  he  is  dead  to  all  possible  use- 
fulness; now  that,  exhausted  of  physical  strength  and  men- 
tal power,  he  has  reached  the  whispering  "period  of  the 
lean  and  slippered  pantaloon,  sans  everything,  but  his 
barrel  and  his  Gramercy  mansion — we  think  it  proper  that 
he  be  allowed  the  brief  remnant  of  his  time  to  make  his 
peace  with  God.  He  has  been  a  Democrat  all  his  life, 
and  has,  necessarily,  much  to  answer  for  and  much  to  be 
forgiven.  In  common  decency,  the  Democracy  should 
call  off  its  dogs  and  give  the  old  man  a  rest.  Let  the 
Gramercy  front  gate  be  so  placarded  that  no  more  in- 
quiring Democratic  delegations  need  apply. 


How  long  shall  a  patient  community  be  compelled  to 
endure  the  dreadful  details  of  this  most  nasty  of  all  nasty 
cases— the  Hill-Sharon  case?  If  Judge  Sullivan  had  any 
respect  for  himself  and  any  consideration  for  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  resides,  he  would  close  the  doors  of  his 
court-room  upon  this  most  vile  and  beastly  exhibition. 
He  would  let  the  vulgar,  blackguard  display  of  wit, 
the  testimony  of  prostitutes,  hoodoo  wenches,  and  all 
the  vile  scandal  which  this  drag-net  is  gathering,  be  con- 
fined within  the  chamber  of  his  court.  It  is  a  most  shame- 
ful thing  that  every  morning  and  evening  journal  in  San 
Francisco  is  allowed  to  gather,  and  print,  and  distribute  to 
decent  families,  this  most  obscene  and  indecent  literature. 
Better  that  the  press  should  be  subjected  to  a  censorship 
than  it  be  allowed  the  freedom  of  such  an  indecent  and 
licentious  display.  Better  that  there  should  be  no  press 
than  that  respectable  houses  should  be  infested  with  such 
literature,  and  virtuous  women  be  subjected  to  the  acci- 
dent of  taking  such  journals  into  their  hands.  Judge  Sul- 
livan can  control  this  matter  by  closing  his  court-room 
against  every  spectator  and  reporter.  By  punishing  every 
one  who  shall  carry  out  information  from  the  trial  he  can 
spare  us  the  infliction  and  scandal  of  its  distribution.  The 
journalist  who  would  endeavor  to  evade  the  order  would 
deserve  imprisonment,  and  there  is  no  respectable  man  or 
virtuous  woman  who  would  not  applaud  the  act.  Every- 
body is  tired  of  a  case  so  loathsome  and  disgusting  as  this 
one  is.  It  is  unutterably  nasty,  and  Judge  Sullivan  will  do 
the  community  a  great  service  if  he  will  act  upon  this  hint, 
and  exclude  spectators  and  reporters  from  his  court-room 
till  the  beastly  exhibition  is  ended. 

The  ""Barton  Vineyard  "  is  one  of  those  places  in  this 
State  which  we  wish  could  be  taken  up  bodily  and  removed 
to  New  York  or  New  England.  Could  this  six  hundred 
■and  forty  acres  of  land,  with  its  magnificent  vines,  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees,  its  flowering  shrubs,  its  cool  wine- 
cellars  with  their  huge  casks  in  which  Duke  Clarence 
might  easily  have  been  drowned,  its  costly  and  elegant 
house  ornamented  with  pictures  and  rare  bric-a-brac,  and 
broad  verandas,  rivulets  of  clear  and  sparkling  water  for 
irrigation — the  whole  is  inclosed  in  what  give  promise  of 
being  "  stately  poplars,"  avenues  and  drives  lined  with 
trees  for  shade — be  transplanted  from  California  to  the  in- 
solent East,  it  would  take  the  conceit  out  of  it.  Over  this 
section  of  land  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  our  clear 
blue  vault  of  gracious  sky,  or  the  whole  thing  would,  in  a 
season,  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  inhospitable  jealousy  of 
Arctic  colds  and  burning  heats,  the  rage  of  cyclones,  and 
the  hate  of  lightning  strikes.  The  Barton  Vineyard,  thus 
•encanopied  upon  Eastern  soil,  would  serve  as  an  advertise- 
ment for  California  which  would  drag  the  last  man,  woman, 
•and  child  from  their  inhospitable  clime  to  this  paradise; 
at  least,  it  would  bring  all  who  had  money  enough  to  pay 
a  railroad  fare  and  strength  enough  to  walk,  leaving  the 
sick  and  paupers  to  fight  it  out  with  mad-dogs  and  sun- 
strokes in  a  land  which  is  blasphemously  cold  in  winter 
and  profanely  hot  in  summer. 


That  must  have  been  a  very  curt  interview  between  the 
California  Congressional  delegation  and  the  whispering 
oracle  of  Gramercy  Park,  after  having  been  arranged  by 
Duke  Gwin;  after  the  pilgrimage  from  Washington  to 
New  York;  after  a  formal  presentation  and  a  formal  ora- 
tion by  Henley,  and  a  categorical  answer  demanded  to  the 
important  question  for  which  all  the  Democracy  was  wait- 
ing in  anxious  expectancy:  "  Will  you,  Mr.  Tilden,  con- 
"  sent  to  serve  your  party,  your  country,  and  your  God,  by 
"  allowing  your  honored  name  to  be  again  presented  as  the 
"  candidate  of  the  Democracy  for  President  of  the  United 
"States  of  America?"  Answer:  "No."  "Will  you  be 
"  kind  enough  to  name  a  candidate  for  that  honorable  po- 
"  sition  in  whose  hands  you  are  willing  to  trust  the  desti- 
"nies  of  the  Democratic  party  and  the  welfare  of  the 
"American  republic?"  Answer:  "No."  And  then  the 
California  Congressional  delegation  was  shown  over  the 
new  house  by  the  chambermaid. 


A    FIRE    IN    A    FLAT. 

"Flaneur"  Describes  the  Dangers  of  New  York  Apartment   Houses. 

People  were  thoroughly  scared  by  the  fire  in  the  St. 
George  apartment  house.  The  fire  began  at  noon  when 
everybody  was  awake  and  vigilant,  and,  as  the  building  is 
within  three  blocks  of  two  fire-engine  companies,  the  as- 
sistance of  the  firemen  was  as  prompt  and  efficacious  as  it 
could  be  under  any  circumstances.  The  alarm  was  sent 
out  almost  as  soon  as  the  fire  began,  and  engines  and 
trucks  were  on  hand  just  as  the  conflagration  had  fairly 
begun,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  advantages,  many 
lives  were  imperiled  and  three  lives  almost  lost.  The 
rescue  of  the  elevator  boy  was  accomplished  only  through 
the  indomitable  perseverance  of  two  of  the  most  fearless 
members  of  the  Life  Saving  Corps.  One  can  imagine 
what  the  result  would  have  been  had  the  fire  broken  out  in 
the  night. 

Had  the  engines  been  five  or  six  minutes  later,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  chief  of  the  fire  department,  the 
fire  would  have  gained  such  headway  that  the  whole  build- 
ing must  have  been  consumed  and  the  occupants  on  the 
upper  floors  lost.  One  can  not  wonder  that  the  thousands 
of  people  who  inhabit  flat-houses,  built  after  the  pattern 
of  the  St.  George,  are  writing  to  the  inspectors  of  build- 
ings, insisting  upon  fire  patrols,  and  inditing  pathetic 
screeds  to  the  newspapers.  In  almost  every  apartment 
house  in  New  York  there  is  the  same  faulty  construction 
as  that  which  contributed  to  the  panic  in  the  St.  George 
flats.  The  elevator  shaft  runs  straight  up  through  the 
middle  of  the  building,  and  winding  around  it  are  the 
stairs. 

Experience  has  shown — but  it  really  does  not  need  ex- 
perience to  prove  it, — that  an  elevator  shaft  acts  as  a  chim- 
ney would  under  like  circumstances.  In  fact,  where  could 
so  good  a  chimney  be  found  as  the  average  elevator  shaft 
running  from  the  cellar  to  the  roof?  The  skylight  at  the 
head  of  the  shaft  must  be  left  open,  else  the  air  would  be 
stifling,  and  the  passage  of  the  car  up  and  down  sucks  the 
air  from  the  open  cellar  out  to  the  roof.  There  is  a  con- 
stant upward  draught.  A  jet  of  flame  at  any  section  of 
the  shaft  is  caught  by  this  draught  and  swept  upward.  As 
soon  as  it  begins  to  consume  the  shaft,  the  steps  which 
wind  around  it  are  doomed;  then  how  are  the  people  on 
the  top  floor  to  get  down? 

People  who  have  not  seen  the  latest  New  York  apart- 
ment houses  can  have  no  adequate  idea  of  their  height. 
The  Knickerbocker,  for  instance,  on  the  corner  of  Madi- 
son Avenue  and  Twenty-eighth  Street,  is  so  tremendously 
high  that  one  feels  a  sense  of  insecurity  for  fear  it  will 
topple  over.  About  Central  Park  these  apartment  houses 
spring  up  to  an  altitude  that  is  positively  dangerous.  Ten 
and  twelve-story  houses  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  A 
huge  pile  has  just  been  erected  on  the  south  side  of 
Twenty-third  Street,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  Avenues. 
It  is  on  a  site  formerly  occupied  by  an  armory,  and  is  three 
hundred  feet  one  way  by  about  two  hundred  another. 
The  house  is  built  over  the  whole  lot — that  is,  it  comes 
up  to  the  limit  of  the  lot  on  all  sides,  there  being  no  yard 
front  or  rear.  Firemen  claim  that  in  the  event  of  a  con- 
flagration in  the  rear,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  get 
at  the  flames.  1  believe  there  are  nearly  thirty  flats  under 
this  roof,  and  each  flat  will  probably  be  occupied  by  five 
or  six  people.  It  would  probably  be  safe  to  affirm  that  in 
case  of  a  hre  at  night,  there  would  be  nearly  two  hundred 
people  in  the.house.  What  chances  would  the  residents 
of  the  upper  floors  have? 

A  new  terror  has  been  added  to  flat-life  by  the  develop- 
ments in  the  case  of  Miss  Harvey,  at  the  Sloane  flats.  The 
testimony  has  shown  that  the  brutal  negro  who  gagged 
Miss  Harvey  and  stole  valuables  from  the  flats,  was  har- 
bored in  the  house  by  one  of  the  female  servants  for  a 
week  at  a  time.  Sharp  inquiries  among  the  other  servants 
by  the  detectives  showed  that  the  presence  of  a  strange 
man  in  the  servants'  quarters  was  by  no  means  a  rarity. 
What  security  has  the  occupant  of  a  flat  in  one  of  these 
huge  structures  against  thievery,  in  such  instances  as  this? 
Again,  the  police  affirm  that  robbing  at  fires  in  apartment 
houses  is  absolutely  beyond  their  control.  If  a  fire  occurs 
in  an  ordinary  dwelling-house,  the  police  form  lines  and 
no  one  is  allowed  to  enter  the  building  except  those  wear- 
ing the  regulation  badges  of  the  fire  department.  Thus,  if 
a  robbery  occurs,  they  can  trace  the  theft  with  compara- 
tive ease. 

When  a  fire  breaks  out  in  an  apartment  house,  however, 
there  are  so  many  people  more  or  less  directly  connected 
with  the  flat  that  the  police  find  it  impossible  to  exercise 
any  supervision,  and  the  result  is  that  a  horde  of  looters 
descend  upon  the  building  and  ransack  the  rooms.  No 
better  instance  of  this  could  be  had  than  that  in  the  St. 
George  flat.  Dozens  of  the  occupants,  besides  being 
burned  out,  had  bits  of  bric-a-brac,  jewelry,  and  articles 
of  all  sorts  stolen.  Kate  Forsythe,  the  actress,  lost  her 
diamonds.  This  startling  bit  of  intelligence  swept  like  a 
cyclone  over  the  city.  It  is  rather  hard  on  Miss  Forsythe, 
but  nobody  will  believe  her.  This  illustrates  more  forcibly 
than  anything  else  the  irony  of  fate.  Actresses  for  several 
years  have  been  losing  their  diamonds  with  systematic  and 
periodical  frequency. 

For  seven  or  eight  years  everybody  believed  these  stories 
implicitly,  and  the  actresses  profited  immensely  by  the  ad- 
vertising they  received  therefrom.  Then  the  great  North 
American  Republic  revolted  and  refused  to  believe  any 
more  diamond  stories,  so  that  when  Miss  Forsythe  actually 
loses  several  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  diamonds,  and  is 
financially  crippled  by  the  loss  of  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  the  great  North  American  Republic  winks  its  left 
eye,  and  says,  sagaciously:  "  You  can  t  eatch  us  this  time, 
dear  girl.     We're  much  too  fly,  you  know." 

Another  cause  why  flats  should  never  be  tolerated  is  the 
familiarity  that  exists  among  the  occupants.  Irresponsible 
people  revel  in  flats.  They  move  in  one  month,  are 
promptly  kicked  out  at  the  end  of  thirty  days,  and  then 
slide  into  another  flat.  Mysterious  romances  of  all  sorts 
are  connected  with  apartment  houses,  and  that  they  tend 
to  lower  the  moral  status  of  the  city  is  an  unquestionable 
fact.    Having  said  all  this,  I  will  announce  that  apartment 


houses  are  being  built  all  over  town,  and  people  keep  on 
living  in  them.  Wait,  however,  till  there  is  a  fire  in  the 
night,  and  then  there  will  be  an  uproar  that  will  seriously 
affect  apartment-house  building  in  New  York. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  leave  this  subject  without  making 
a  few  contemporaneous  and  pleasant  observations  about 
Colonel  Thomas  Porterhouse  Ochiltree  and  the  lady  who 
rejoices  in  the  distinguished  appellation  of  the  Baroness 
Kirchoff.  She  is  blonde,  big-eyed,  graceful,  and  twenty- 
six  years  of  age.  Her  manners  are  distinguished  and  cor- 
dial. She  is  going  on  the  stage.  It  had  been  observed  for 
some  time  prior  to  the  first  of  the  month  that  Thomas 
Porterhouse  was  moved  by  an  irresistible  inclination  to 
come  to  New  York  on  any  opportunity.  His  duties  as 
Congressman  required  his  presence  at  certain  times  in 
Washington,  but  whenever  it  was  possible  the  sprightly 
Texan  hied  him  on  to  New  York,  ostensibly  to  "  see  the 
boys." 

Meanwhile,  the  baroness  lived  in  a  beautifully  furnished 
flat  up-town.  "  The  boys  "  never  saw  Colonel  Ochiltree 
when  he  came  on  here.  A  number  of  lawsuits  have  re- 
vealed a  curious  state  of  affairs  concerning  the  flat  in  which 
the  baroness  lived.  .It  would  seem  that  the  owner  of  aflat 
rented  it  to  another  man,  who  furnished  it.  This  man  sub- 
let it  to  a  friend;  who  in  turn  rented  it  to  Colonel  Tom 
Ochiltree,  and  he  sold  out  his  claim  to  the  baroness  who 
occupied  the  flat.  All  of  this  would  have  been  sunk  in 
the  dark  sea  of  oblivion,  had- it  not  been  for  some  finan- 
cial errors  and  oversights.  The  Man  forgot  to  pay  the 
Owner,  and  subsequently  transferred  the  debt  to  his  Friend, 
who  paid  some  of  it  and  passed  the  balance  over  to 
Colonel  Tom  Ochiltree.  The  colonel,  with  that  light- 
hearted  disregard  for  consequences  which  has  characterized 
his  life  so  far,  courteously  handed  the  debt  over  to  the  ba- 
roness. 

At  this  point  the  Owner  went  to  look  for  his  money.  He 
had  a  bewildering  chase  after  it,  and  finally  instituted  a 
civil  suit  against  the  Friend.  There  threatened  to  be  an 
outbreak,  much  talk  ensued,  and  great  things  were  threat- 
ened. I  would  add  that  furthur  complications  were  intro- 
duced into  the  case  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Mr. 
Clark,  who  became  involved  with  the  parties  in  the  suit, 
and  the  result  was  that  Colonel  Ochiltree  paid  all  the  bills 
and  hurried  back  to  Washington.  Now  the  "baroness" 
— I  shall  quote  the  title  this  time — savs  that  she  furnished 
the  money  with  which  Colonel  Ochiltree  paid  the  debts. 
If  this  isn't  an  effective  argument  against  certain  flats,  go 
forth  into  the  world  and  find  me  one.  I  would  be  more 
explicit  if  it  were  not  from  fear  of  shocking  the  modesty 
of  Colonel  T.  P.  O.,  Congressman. 

Ed  Harrigan  has  written  another  Mulligan  play  for  the 
Theatre  Comique.  In  it  he  kills  off  two  of  the  characters, 
and  ends  up  the  series  by  the  disposal  for  life  of  the  Mul- 
ligan family.  Harrigan  and  Hart  have  made  a  gold  mine 
out  of  the  Mulligan  plays.  When  they  began  with  the 
Mulligan  Guard,  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  no  one  sup- 
posed that  it  would  be  developed  into  such  a  stunning  at- 
traction, but  they  have  carefully  elaborated  their  characters, 
improved  their  troupe,  and  added  to  their  fame,  until  at 
present  they  stand  without  question  the  most  successful, 
both  artistically  and  pecuniarily,  of  any  managers  in  New 
York.  The  fortunes  of  the  two  clever  young  Irishmen 
must  by  this  time  have  grown  to  near  half  a  million  dol- 
lars, and  their  theatre  is  without  doubt  the  best  paying 
house  in  the  city,  not  even  excepting  the  Madison  Square. 
Their  entertainments  have  always  been  clean,  pure,  and 
wholesome,  and  the  managers  have  shown  a  fair  spirit  to- 
ward their  people.  When  Johnny  Wild  wanted  to  go  off 
starring,  a  year  or  so  ago,  Harrigan  took  him  aside  and 
asked  him  how  much  he  expected  to  make  starring  the  first 
year.  Johnny  Wild  made  out  his  programme  and  ex- 
plained what  he  wanted  to  do,  and  Harrigan  promptly  in- 
creased his  salary  on  the  spot  until  it  amounted  to  the  sum 
that  Wild  expected  to  make  by  "  playing  the  lead  "  in  a 
road  company  himself. 

The  new  play  is  called  "  Dan's  Tribulations."  It  is  a 
sequel  to  "  Cordelia's  Aspirations,"  and  is  in  some  respects 
the  cleverest  piece  that  Mr.  Harrigan  has  yet  written.  The 
success  of  these  men  is  not  to  De  marveled  at  so  much 
when  one  considers  that  they  are  doing  in  New  York  ex- 
actly what  has  made  great  plays  successful  in  Paris  and 
London.  They  have  seized  upon  local  characters  or  types 
which  are  perfectly  familiar  to  everybody,  and  have  suc- 
cessfully elaborated  them.  The  people  we  see  on  Harri- 
gan's  stage  are  the  people  we  have  met  in  the  streets  and 
laughed  at. 

Marie  Burroughs,  the  beautiful  San  Francisco  girl  who 
has  made  such  a  stir  here  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre, 
is  quite  ill.  She  has  withdrawn  from  the  cast,  her  place 
being  supplied  by  a  substitute.  Her  career  in  New  York 
has  been  extremely  successful  thus  far,  and  her  outlook  is 
quite  bright.  It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  that  she  does  not 
take  a  better  picture.  The  photographers  here  are  puzzled 
and  baffled;  she  has  a  beautifully  molded  figure,  is  grace- 
ful, and  decidedly  handsome,  and  yet  there  is  not  a  pho- 
tographer in  town  who  does  her  justice. 

Another  native  of  San  Francisco  is  also  under  the  weath- 
er, or  rather  he  was  when  I  met  him  yesterday.  This  is 
the  irrepressible  Marcus  Mayer.  He  had  a  cold  in  his 
head,  and  wondered  how  he  got  it.  It  was  raining  at  the 
time,  and  the  streets  were  sloppy  and  muddy.  Mr.  Mayer 
was  in  an  elevated  railroad  train  when  I  met  him,  and  he 
was  hoarse.  He  put  one  foot  on  his  knee  as  he  talked, 
and  disclosed  the  fact  that  he  was  tramping  about  the 
streets  in  a  pair  of  delicate  and  lady-like  gaiters  that  re- 
sembled a  dude's  dancing  pumps  more  than  anything  else. 
Mr.  Mayer  looked  at  his  foot  intently  for  a  minute,  then 
slapped  his  leg  and  remarked,  with  a  tone  of  intense  con- 
viction : 

"  Now  I  know  where  I  got  my  cold." 
He  sails  for  Europe  on  the  24th,  in  the  interest  of  Henry 
Irving,  whose  manager  he  will  be  next  year. 
New  York,  April  9,  1884.  Flaneur. 

The  latest  return  of  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  is  over  thirteen  hundred  thousand.  There 
are  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  of  shelves,  and 
about  twenty  more  miles  to  be  filled.    Itiscalc  hat 

about  one  ton  of  literature  is  sent  daily  to  tho 
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POVERTY-STRICKEN    PARIS. 

Grand  Opera  Going  a-Begging  and  Grand  Pictures  Going  to  America. 


In  its  palmy  days  the  Theatre  des  Italiens  was  one  of 
the  institutions  of  Paris.  It  witnessed  the  triumphs  of  the 
greatest  singers  of  the  century,  and  its  performances  were 
thronged  with  the  wealth,  beauty,  and  fashion  of  each 
successive  season.  Then  it  was  under  the  especial  patron- 
age of  the  government,  and  received  a  large  subsidy  every 
year,  sufficient  to  render  it  independent  of  public  caprice, 
and  great  enough  to  insure  the  best-trained  chorus,  an  un- 
equaled  ballet,  and  an  orchestra  complete  and  powerful. 

But  with  the  fall  of  the  Empire  and  the  invasion  of  re- 
publican ideas  came  a  democratic  simplicity  and  econo- 
my which  played  havoc  with  art  and  luxury.  The  govern- 
ment patronage  and  subsidy  ceased,  and  the  Italiens  was 
left  to  its  own  devices.  The  bourgeois  rule  would  have 
none  but  home  institutions.  The  theatre  struggled  along 
on  its  own  merits  for  a  time,  but  gradually  its  fortunes  grew 
worse,  and  finally  the  enterprise  collapsed  altogether. 

Last  year,  however,  a  number  of  wealthy  Parisians  re- 
solved to  revive  the  Italiens  in  all  its  old  magnificence.  A 
company  was  formed,  and  the  enterprise  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  good  managers.  There  was  a  grand  opening  last 
November.  The  press  was  jubilant;  society  had  at  last 
a  fashionable  meeting-place  once  more.  There  were  to  be 
three  performances  a  week — on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday;  the  latter  was  to  be  for  subscribers  alone.  The 
subscription  list  was  quickly  filled;  and  high  prices  were 
fixed  on  the  boxes  and  seats  for  the  two  off-nights. 

That  the  scheme  has  not  succeeded  is  certainly  not  the 
fault  of  the  directors  and  managers.  They  have  been  ex- 
tremely enterprising.  A  series  of  grand  operas  have  been 
mounted  and  produced  with  the  utmost  magnificence. 
Even  the  much-looked-for  "  Herodiade  "  was  brought  out, 
at  great  outlay  and  with  every  resource.  But  affairs  have 
certainly  not  been  prosperous.  Some  say  that  if  Patti  or 
Nilsson  could  be  called  back  from  America,  there  would 
be  an  exciting  revival  of  Italian  opera.  The  Italiens  is 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  at  the  Place  du  Chatelet, 
and  to  reach  it  requires  a  cab.  Of  course  the  wealthy  go 
in  their  carriages;  but  then  the  rest  of  the  world  can  not, 
as  a  rule,  afford  even  a  cab  when  there  are  many  other 
places  of  amusement,  of  equal  attraction,  within  walking 
distance.  The  directors  realize  this  fact,  and  are  already 
looking  about  for  a  good  building  ground  in  the  centre  of 
Paris.  Baron  de  Rothschild,  who  has  always  been  devot- 
ed to  Italian  opera,  offers  to  give  up  a  portion  of  the 
grounds  adjoining  his  own  magnificent  residence  at  the 
Rue  Lafayette,  on  which  shall  be  built  an  Itihan  opera 
house  that  will  excel  everything  in  Paris,  save  the  National 
Opera  House — and  that  institution  would  hardly  preserve 
its  prestige  were  such  a  rival  to  spring  up.  Baron  de 
Rothschild  proposes,  in  event  of  the  directors  taking  his 
ground,  to  open  a  passage  from  his  mansion  to  the  theatre, 
reserving  a  certain  number  of  loges  for  his  private  use.  He 
will  in  this  way  be  in  direct  communication  with  the  in- 
terior. 

But,  of  course,  this  is  as  yet  only  a  millionaire's  fancy, 
and  we  shall  have  to  await  the  outcome.  Meanwhile  the 
directors  have  done  one  stroke  of  good  business  in  secur- 
ing Gayarre,  the  tenor,  in  the  face  of  much  competition. 
He  has  made  his  second  role,  Arturo,  in  "  I  Puritani."  He 
is  all  the  rage  now,  and  the  ladies  are  vying  with  each  other 
for  his  voice  at  their  soirees. 

The  other  night,  the  new  Spanish  ambassador,  Monsieur 
Silvela,  gave  a  grand  reception.  The  Marquise  de  Tra- 
vesedo  presided,  and  every  one  was  there  to  see  whether 
the  new  embassy  is  going  to  equal  the  Marechal  Serrano's 
late  administration.  A  concert  was  the  feature  of  the 
evening.  Gayarre  sang  three  times,  and  was  listened  to 
with  breathless  attention.  The  most  successful  was  "  Spir- 
to  gentil,"  from  "  La  Favorita."  Gayarre  is  rather  unap- 
proachable off  the  stage,  the  interviewers  and  lion-hunters 
finding  it  rather  difficult — nay,  impossible — to  gain  access 
to  him.  On  this  occasion,  the  guests  had  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  him  near  at  hand.  He  is  muscular, 
but  slightly  inclined  to  thinness — the  traditions  of  voice 
and  obesity  not  holding  good  in  this  case;  his  face  has  a 
Spanish  hauteur,  which  rather  adds  to  his  stage  presence; 
he  wears  his  beard  somewhat  after  Nicolini's  manner. 

When  he  appears  in  opera  with  Mademoiselle  Nevada, 
there  will  be  successions  of  packed  houses.  They  will 
sing  in  "  Lucia,"  "  Un  Ballo,"  "  Puritani,"  "  Rigoletto," 
and  "  II  Barbiere."  Mademoiselle  Nevada's  engagement 
lasts  till  the  latter  end  of  May.  It  has  been  hinted— just 
how  true  the  rumor  is  I  don't  know — that  she  will  go  to 
America  after  that.  It  is  probable  that  Gayarre  will  go 
next  to  Madrid.  Gye  tried  very  hard  to  secure  him  for 
the  London  Covent  Garden,  but  the  Spaniard  would  not 
hear  of  it. 

_  Mademoiselle  Nevada's  conversion  made  a  great  sensa- 
tion here.  Any  number  of  journalists,  politicians,  and 
fashionables,  and  even  President  Grevy  had  asked  for  ad- 
mission tickets  to  the  English  Passionist  Fathers'  Chapel, 
Avenue  Hoche,  where  the  ceremony  was  to  be  held;  but 
to  avoid  publicity,  the  young  lady  was  received  into  the 
church  the  night  before  the  expected  ceremony.  Only  a 
few  friends  were  present,  and  Father  Mathew  Kelley  of- 
ficiated. The  young  lady  held  a  reception  after  the  cere- 
mony in  the  parlor  of  the  monastery.  According  to  the 
custom  which  demands  the  presentation  of  bon-bons  to 
young  converts,  Mrs.  Mackay  presented  her  god-child  with 
a  box  of  oxidized  silver,  inlaid  with  gold.  She  will  next  be 
received  as  a  communicant,  and  it  is  said  that  the  venera- 
ble Archbishop  of  Paris,  Monseigneur  Guibert,  will  admin- 
ister the  rite  at  Notre  Dame. 

The  severe  attacks  upon  Mrs.  Mackay  by  various  jour- 
nalists and  friends  of  Meissonier,  have  produced  a  revul- 
sion of  feeling  in  her  favor.  Meissonier  told  Claretie  that 
his  first  attentions  to  the  Mackays  arose  from  a  desire  to 
secure  Mr.  Mackay's  influence  and  patronage  for  Muy- 
bridge,  the  photographer,  in  whom  he  and  Governor  Stan- 
ford were  so  much  interested. 

:  i;  credibly  stated  that  Mr.  Mackay  met  his  wife's  pict- 
.  the  door  and  cut  it  in  pieces  before  it  even  entered 
icuse.    Onthe  other  hand,  some  state  that  the  picture 


is  not  destroyed,  but  simply  relegated  to  the  obscurity  of 
the  garret. 

But  Meissonier  has  told  a  number  of  varying  stories,  and 
sympathy  for  him  has  not  lasted  long.  The  banquet  which 
was  planned  in  his  honor,  and  which  was  to  have  been 
on  the  16th  of  March,  has  been  given  up.  There  could  not 
be  gotten  together  a  sufficient  number  of  friends  to  make 
the  affair  a  brilliant  rebuke  to  the  Mackay  money-bags.  It 
has  leaked  out  that  when  Gerome  was  asked  to  preside  he 
"refused  point-blank.  Indeed,  the  same  was  the  case  in  a 
succession  of  instances.  Meissonier's  irascible  temper  has 
so  estranged  his  friends  that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  have 
lost  their  esteem  for  him.  He  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
bad  blood  in  this  controversy  between  the  American  col- 
ony and  the  Parisians.  It  will  not  redound  to  the  profit  of 
himself  or  any  other  artist,  for  wealthy  Americans  have 
been  pigeons  for  their  plucking. 

The  Americans  are  justly  indignant  at  the  attacks  upon 
"  Yankee  "  parvenus  by  the  Paris  papers,  and  not  least  by 
the  strictures  of  Jules  Claretie,  in  a  morning  paper,  in 
which  he  tells  all  manner  of  absurd  stories  relating  to 
"Yankee"  ignorance.  But  Messieurs  Claretie,  Wolff, 
&  Co.  should  take  into  their  consideration  the  fact  that 
it  is  America's  millions  which  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  cent- 
ury have  mainly  sustained  French  art  and  provided  a  ready 
purchase  for  the  pictures  of  Parisian  artists.  I  wonder  if 
these  critics  know  that  the  city  of  Boston  alone  holds  one- 
half  of  all  the  paintings  executed  by  the  great  Jean  Fran- 
cois Millet,  and  that  t/iree-guarters  of  the  works  of  modem 
French  artists  hang  in  American  galleries.  Those  French- 
men who  now  regard  Millet,  Rousseau,  Daubigny,  and 
Diaz  as  among  the  immortals,  do  not  reflect  that  in  1855 
these  men  were  ignored  and  laughed  at  in  Paris,  and  that 
it  was  the  money  and  encouragement  of  three  American 
gentlemen  which  gave  these  artists  their  daily  existence. 
The  modem  school  of  realism  and  impressionism  was  ap- 
preciated in  America  years  before  Paris  gave  it  a  moment's 
thought. 

Of  late  years  there  has  sprung  up  a  large  school  of  Amer- 
ican artists  in  Paris,  and  many  of  them  are  rapidly  attain- 
ing the  first  rank.  In  the  coming  Salon,  which  will  shortly 
open  by  the  way,  many  of  them  are  represented.  Their 
work  is  distinctive,  too,  and  possesses  an  individuality  of 
its  own.  They  are  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  French  art- 
ists, and  their  work  already  fetches  goodly  sums  in  Euro- 
pean and  American  markets.  In  a  body  they  made  stren- 
uous appeals  to  the  American  Congress  last  year,  when  the 
heavy  duty  was  laid  upon  foreign  art  importations,  and  it 
is  the  universal  hope  that  the  present  Congress  will  repeal 
the  heavy  tax. 

There  are  many  American  collectors  who  have  bought 
large  quantities  of  pictures,  statuary,  and  other  works  of 
art,  which  they  have  left  in  Paris  warehouses  to  remain 
there  until  the  embargo  is  raised. 

Apropos  of  collectors,  Claretie  gives  the  following  absurd- 
ity as  authentic  in  his  article  defending  Meissonier.  It  is 
intended  as  a  stab  at  American  purchasers;  but  I  wonder 
where  French  art  would  be  now  if  it  were  not  for  the  Yan- 
kee dollars. 

M.  Claretie  says  that  although  Americans  deserve  a 
certain  amount  of  respect  on  account  of  their  respect  for 
woman  and  their  love  of  liberty,  they  are  strange  preserv- 
ers of  art.  A  certain  rich  American  and  art  amateur,  who 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Yanderbilt,  was  the 
possessor  of  an  extraordinary  fine  collection  of  terra  cotta 
figures  from  Tanagra.  It  was  the  finest  in  existence.  The 
attitudes  of  the  figures,  the  drapery,  the  poses,  and  vari- 
ous other  characteristics  of  grace  and  beauty,  were  unap- 
proachable in  modem  design  or  conception.  The  Yankee 
collector  was  very  fond  of  his  collection,  and  wore  his 
vanity  as  he  would  a  diamond  necklace. 

But  finally,  another  wise  collector — a  Yankee  also,  and 
one  who  professed  to  be  his  friend — saw  the  collection,  and 
doubted  its  genuineness.  There  was  a  hot  dispute.  The 
owner  produced  vouchers  and  certificates  of  authentica- 
tion, but  all  to  no  purpose. 

His  rival  would  hear  of  no  proof;  his  own  eyes  were 
sufficient  for  him;  these  Tanagra  figures,  so  much  admired 
for  their  antique  beauty,  were  merely  of  modern  manu- 
facture, and  the  illustrious  amateur  was  the  dupe  of  a 
thieving  dealer;  imitation  Tanagra  figures  could  be  bought 
for  thirty  francs,  when  the  originals  would  fetch  three 
thousand.  Still  the  amateur  remained  firm  in  the  de- 
fense of  his  collection. 

"  If  you  are  obstinate,"  said  his  rival,  "  I  will  make  you 
a  bet  on  the  subject.  We  can  not  be  assured  of  the  au- 
thenticity which  you  claim  for  them  unless  we  break  them 
up,  and  closely  examine  them,  piece  by  piece.  I  propose 
that  you  shall  allow  me  to  select  at  random  five  of  your 
Tanagra  statuettes,  which  I  shall  proceed  to  break.  If 
they  are  frauds,  then  you  will  lose  not  only  your  Tanagra, 
but  five  dollars.  If  they  are  genuine,  then  I  lose  the  bet, 
and  have  to  pay  you  a  hundred  dollars." 

A  genuine  amateur  would  have  respected  art,  and  how- 
ever weak-kneed,  would  have  refused  any  such  proposi- 
tion. But  M.  Claretie 's  American  was  of  a  different  mold. 
He  yielded. 

"Done!"  cried  his  rival,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  his 
dreadful  work.  Hammer  in  hand,  he  chose  the  five  most 
delicate  figures.  They  represented  dancing  girls,  bewitch- 
ing, and  full  of  grace  and  movement.  Before  the  eyes  of 
their  flint-hearted  owner,  the  hammer  crushed  the  fragile 
limbs,  and  shattered  the  full  cheeks  and  wavy  curls.  A 
few  blows  and  the  five  statuettes  lay  a  mass  of  unrecogniz- 
able debris. 

With  a  magnifying-glass  the  vandal  closely  scanned  each 
piece  of  clay.  A  shade  gradually  overcast  his  counte- 
nance as  he  pursued  the  analysis.  Finally  he  threw  down 
the  glass,  with  the  disappointed  exclamation : 

"  I  have  lost ! " 

The  authenticity  of  the  Tanagra  was  beyond  a  doubt. 
But  five  gems  of  art,  five  beautiful  representations  of 
ancient  skill,  five  unapproachable  figures  of  clay,  lay  in 
fragments  on  the  table. 

But  the  amateur  was  complacent.  He  had  maintained 
the  honor  of  his  collection.  What  if  the  five  most  beauti- 
ful statuettes  had  perished?  They  were  but  hostages,  so 
to  speak,  for  their  fellows.  Babillard. 

Paris,  March  15,  1884, 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


"  Prusias  "  is  a  romance  of  Ancient  Rome,  in  the  days  of  the 
Republic.  It  is  translated  from  the  German  of  Ernst  Eckstein  by- 
Clara  Bell.  The  story  is  dramatic  and  full  of  interest.  Published 
by  Wm.  Gottsberger,  New  York;  for  sale  by  Bancroft;  price,  $l_ 


"Darwinism  Stated  by  Darwin  Himself"  consists  of  character- 
istic passages  from  the  writings  of  the  great  naturalist,  selected  by 
Nathan  Sheppard.  The  selections  are  judiciously  chosen,  and  will 
give  to  the  reader  not  familiar  with  Darwin's  works  a  very  fair 
idea  of  his  scientific  theories  and  deductions.  Published  by  D.. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  James  T.  White  &  Co.v 
23  Dupont  Street;  price,  $1.50. 

"English  Comic  Dramatists"  is  a  little  volume  charmingly 
bound  in  vellum.  It  is  edited  by  Oswald  Crawfurd,  and  consists 
of  humorous  scenes  taken  from  the  English  play-writers — from 
Shakespeare's  Falstaff  scene  in  "  Henry  IV.,  to  the  interview 
between  Charles  Surface  and  Sir  Oliver,  in  Sheridan's  "Schoolfor 
Scandal."  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale 
by  James  T.  White  &  Co  ,  23  Dupont  Street. 


The  volume  of  "Occidental  Sketches,"  by  Ben  C.  Truman,  of 
this  city,  which  first  appeared  several  years  ago,  has  been  trans- 
lated into  the  French,  and  published  by  a  well  tnown  Paris  house. 
It  has  twice  appeared  in  Germany;  one  of  the  translations  being 
made  by  a  Leipsic  firm,  and  the  other  by  a  Berlin  publisher.  The 
latter  translation  is  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Prussian  journalist, 
Oberlander,  who  wrote  for  the  author's  permission. 


The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  April  number  of  the  English 
Illustrated  Magazine:  "The  Lizard  Lights  by  Night,"  engraved 
by  R.  Peterson  from  a  drawing  by  C.  Napier  Hemy;  "  Changes  at 
Charing  Cross,"  by  Austin  Dobson;  "An  Unsentimental  Journey 
through  Cornwall,"  by  the  author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman  f 
"The  Belfry  of  Eruges,"  by  Rose  G.  Kingsley;  "A  Herald  of 
Spring,"  by  Walter  Crane;  "Paul  Vargas:  A  Mystery,"  by  Hugh 
Conway;  "  Bygones,JI  by  H.  A.  H.;  "How  I  became  a  War  Cor- 
respondent," by  Archibald  Forbes;  "The  Armourer's  Prentices," 
Chapter  XIV,  by  Charlotte  M.  Ypnge. 

There  will  be  an  interesting  Loan  Exhibition  in  the  library  of 
the  State  University  at  Berkeley,  next  month,  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  Librarian  Rowell.  There  will  be  exhibited  volumes  from 
the  private  libraries  of  California,  illustrating  the  progress  of  the 
arts  of  printing  and  engraving,  from  their  infancy  to  the  present 
day.  There  will  be  a  number  of  interesting  papers  read  at  the 
opening,  among  which  will  be  one  on  "  The  Art  of  Extra  Illustrat- 
ing," by  Mr.  "V\  illiani  Doxey,  of  this  city.  He  will  use  as  an  ex- 
ample a  large  volume  of  Goethe's  "Faust,"  magnificently  extra- 
illustrated  by  himself.  The  book  contains  nearly  five  hundred 
engravings,  page  heads,  title-pieces,  etc.,  taken  from  all  the  various 
works  which  have  appeared  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  in  relation 
to  the  German  masterpiece.  Among  them  is  a  full  collection  of 
the  celebrated  Retzch  etchings. 

The  play  which  Mark  Twain  and  W.  D.  Howells  have  been  fab- 
ricating, says  the  Times,  is  said  to  be  pretty  dull  business.  Both 
of  these  men  are  bright  and  racy  writers,  but  they  are  so  dissimilar 
in  their  methods  that  they  could  not  work  well  together.  Howells 
has  tried  his  hand  at  play-writing  before  now,  but  his  success  has 
been  very  doubtful.  Nothing  can  be  brighter  than  the  dialogue  of 
two  or  three  little  skits  of  his  like  "  The  Parlor  Car,"  "  The  Reg- 
ister," etc.  But  nothing  in  either  of  these  suggests  dramatic  sit- 
uations. Mr.  Howells  seems  to  have  made  the  common  mistake 
of  considering  that  a  dialogue  is  a  play  and  that  a  play  is  a  dia- 
logue. There  was  not  much  dialogue  in  "  The  Golden  Age,"  that 
novel  of  Mark  Twain's  and  Charles  Dudley  Warner's,  from  which 
the  first  named  author  evolved  a  play,  and  from  which  play  Ray- 
mond evolved  his  famous  character  of  Colonel  Sellers,  fn  this 
case  it  was  the  character,  not  the  dialogue,  that  survived  the  man- 
ipulation of  the  playwright. 

■•■ ■ 

Announcements:  A  thrilling  ghost  story  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
cently written  by  a  girl  of  fifteen,  the  daughter  of  an  English  peer 
who  bears  a  famous  name,  which  he  himself  has  made  more  famous 
both  as  poet,  as  politician,  and  as  pro-consul.  The  story  has  as 
yet  been  printed  for  private  circulation  only.  It  is  supposed  that 
its  j'oung  author's  name  is  Lytton. Mr.  Bret  Harte  s  new  vol- 
ume of  short  stories  will  be  published  soon  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 

&  Co. Robert  Collyer  is  preparing  for  The  Current  a  series  of 

papers  under  the  title  of  "Notes  from   my  Note-books." A 

volume  containing  the  life  and  literary  remains  of  Sam  Houston  is 

now  in  the  press  of  Lippincott. "Stratford  by  the  Sea  "is 

the   title  of   the  forthcoming  number  of   the  "  American  Novel 

Series,"  published  by  the  Holts. Mrs.  John  Sherwood's  book 

of  etiquette,  entitled  "  Manners  and  Social  Customs  in  America," 
is  coming  from  the  Harpers'  press.  They  are  also  bringing  out  a 
new  library  edition  in  seven  volumes  of  Coleridge's  words,  with  an 
index  by  Mr.  Arthur  Colman. 


"  Stories  by  American  Authors  "  is  a  delightful  series  of  little 
volumes,  just  begun,  which  will  comprise  the  best  short  stories 
published  in  American  periodicals,  past  and  present.  While  the 
well-known  "Tales  from  Blackwood"  only  contained  material 
drawn  from  one  magazine,  this  series  has  an  exceedingly  large 
field  to  choose  from,  and  should  have  correspondingly  greater  suc- 
cess. In  the  first  two  volumes,  which  have  just  appeared,  the  fol- 
lowing stories  are  reprinted:  "  Who  Was  She,"  by  Bayard  Taylor; 
"The  Documents  in  the  Case,"  by  Brander  Matthews  and  H.  C. 
Bunner;  "  One  of  the  Thirty  Pieces,"  by  W.  H.  Bishop;  "  Balac- 
chi  Brothers,"  by  Rebecca  Harding  Davis;  "An  Operation  in 
Money,"  by  Albert  Webster;  "  The  Transferred  Ghost,  '  by  Frank 
R.  Stockton;  "  Mrs.  Knollys,"by  J.  S.  of  Dale,  author  of  "Guern- 
dale";  "  A  Martyr  to  Science,"  hy  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  M.  D.; 
"  A  Dinner-party,"  by  John  Eddy;  "The  Mount  of  Sorrow,"  by 
Harriet  Prescott  Spofford;  "Sister  Silva,"  by  Mary  Agnes  Thick- 
er. Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York;  for  sale  by 
Bancroft;  price,  $1.50  a  volume*. 


Miscellany:  It  is  stated  that  no  literary  Englishman  knows  any- 
thing about  Dutch  poetry  except  Mr.  Gosse. The  late  Lord 

Lyttleton  was  deeply  attached  to  his  first  wife— who  was  the  sister 
of  Mrs.  Gladstone — and,  when  he  lost  her,  found,  it  is  said,  more 
comfort  in  Longfellow's  poem,  "  Footsteps  of  Angels,"  than  in  any 

other  verses  with  which  he  was  acquainted. It  is  stated  in 

Literary  Life  that  an  author  in  Cleveland  recently  received  the  fol- 
lowing note  from  a  lady  writer  living  in  another  city:  "Will  you 
kindly  inform  me  whether  you  are  going  to  avow  the  authorship 
of  '  The  Bread-winners.'    If  not,  let  me  know,  as  I  desire  to  inform 

the  public  that  I  am  the  author." Zola,  the  novelist,  has  left 

Pans  to  live  at  Medan,  on  the  river  Seine.  He  still  has  a  home  in 
Paris,  but  lives  as  much  as  possible  in  the  country,  returning  but 
at  rare  intervals  to  Paris.  He  is  a  hard  worker,  writing  almost 
the  whole  day  through.  He  publishes  two  novels  each  year,  and 
furnishes  a  daily  article  to  a  Marseilles  paper,  besides  doing  some 

other  newspaper  work. A  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries 

says  of  Thomas  Love  Peacock:  Whether  owing  to  his  Greek  or 
his  humor,  no  one  reads  Peacock  nowadays.  Both  are  old-fash- 
ioned, no  doubt,  and  I  suppose  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  no 
o^e  knows  anything  about  Sir  Oran  Haut-ton,  while  twenty  peo- 
ple in  a  hundred  will  tell  you  the  "New  Paul  and  Virginia  "  is  the 
wittiest  book  they  ever  read. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


At  Vanity  Fair,  as  we  bow  and  smile, 

As  we  talk  of  the  opera  (after  the  weather), 

As  we  chat  of  fashion,  and  tint,  and  style, 
We  know  we  are  playing  a  part  together. 

You  know  that  the  mirth  I  wear  I  borrow; 

I  know  your  smile  is  a  mask  to  sorrow. 

We  know  that  under  the  silks  and  laces 

And  back  of  beautiful,  laughing  faces, 

Lie  secret  trouble  and  dark  despair 
At  Vanity  Fair. 

At  Vanity  Fair,  on  dress  parade, 

Our  colors  are  bright  and  our  sabres  gleaming; 
.But  you  know  my  uniform's  worn  and  frayed, 

And  I  know  your  weapons,  despite  their  seeming, 
Are  dull,  and  worthless,  and  badly  battered; 
That  close  inspection  will  show  how  tattered 
And  stained  are  the  banners  that  flaunt  above  us, 
That  comrades  hate,  while  they  swear  they  love  us, 
That,  robed  like  Pleasure,  walks  gaunt-eyed  Care, 
At  Vanity  Fair. 

At  Vanity  Fair,  as  we  strive  for  place, 

As  we  push,  and  jostle,  and  crowd,  and  hurry, 

We  know  the  result  is  not  worth  the  race — 
We  know  the  prize  is  not  worth  the  worry; 

That  in  fighting  for  self  we  must  wound  each  other; 

That  much  of  our  gain  means  loss  for  another; 

That  the  crown  of  bay-leaves  fades  while  it  presses 

The  brow  of  the  victor,  with  thorns — not  caresses; 

That  honors  are  empty  and  worthless  to  wear 
At  Vanity  Fair. 

Yet,  at  Vanity  Fair,  as  we  pass  along, 

We  meet  brave  hearts  that  are  worth  the  knowing; 
'Mong  poor  paste  jewels  that  deck  the  throng, 

We  see  a  solitaire  somewhere  glowing; 
We  find  grand  souls  under  robes  of  fashion; 
'Neath  light  demeanors  lurk  strength  and  passion; 
And  fair,  fine  Honor  and  god-like  Resistance 
In  halls  of  pleasure  may  have  existence. 
And  we  find  pure  altars  and  shrines  of  prayer 
At  Vanity  Fair. 

— Ella  Wlueler  in  Chicago  Paper. 


A  London  correspondent  writes :  The  American  beauty, 
Miss  Jennie  Chamberlain,  was  present  at  her  Majesty's 
drawing-room,  and  was  pronounced  by  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  and  the  court  the  most  beautiful  girl  in 
Europe.  She  looked  a  vision  of  loveliness  in  white  and 
silver,  and  carried  a  large  bouquet  of  lilies.  She  com- 
bines golden  hair  with  exquisite  Italian  coloring  and 
delicate  features,  but  the  secret  of  her  great  social  success 
lies  in  the  fact  that  she  is  as  charming  as  she  is  pretty. 

"  The  two  drawing-rooms  already  held,"  says  the  Trib- 
une's London  correspondent,  "  were  not  very  full,  and 
there  were  no  sensational  costumes,  although  there  is  visi- 
ble a  detestable  tendency  to  mix  colors  together  in  a  kind 
of  clumsy  rainbow  fashion.  This  is  not  encouraged  by  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  the  Princess  Christian,  or  the  Princess 
Beatrice,  the  first  of  whom  wore  a  suit  of  ponceau,  the  sec- 
ond of  red,  and  the  third  of  white.  It  is  very  doubtful  now 
who  sets  the  fashion,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
ugly  brown  colors  one  sees  everywhere.  '  Mushroom '  is 
awkwardly  suggestive  of  the  nouveau  riche,  and  is  hideously 
unbecoming  mto  the  bargain.  For  ball  dresses  pink  of 
every  kind — salmon,  coral,  and  rose — is  in  high  favor.  It 
is  generally  trimmed  with  pink  coral  or  pink  pearls.  Even- 
ing costume  is  very  decollete,  more  so  than  I  recollect  it  for 
several  years  past.  The  British  matron  literally  'foams 
over '  the  top  of  her  frock.  Shoulder-straps  have  almost 
entirely  vanished,  but  if  the  corsage  is  short  the  gloves  are 
long.  The  sterner  sex  are  not  wearing  so  much  jewelry  as 
before.  Evening  clothes  are  no  longer  worn  of  shiny  cloth, 
but  of  dead-looking  stuff,  and  white  waistcoats  are  de  rig- 
ueur.  The  hideous  striped  and  spotted  socks  worn  by  the 
by-gone  mashers  are  no  longer  in  favor,  plain  black  silk 
having  again  asserted  its  undoubted  superiority. 

The  mushroom  has  just  made  its  appearance  on  bon- 
nets, says  the  American  Queen,  and  promises  to  replace 
the  tomato  of  last  year.  In  shaded  plush  it  is  accurately 
represented  with  all  its  slightly  blended  markings,  and 
lends  itself  aptly  to  the  present  taste  for  varying  floral  or- 
naments with  fringe,  roots,  and  moss.  A  coquettish  little 
bonnet  of  gold  tissue  displays  on  one  side  a  bed  of  mush- 
rooms half  concealed  by  grass,  the  trimming  and  strings 
being  of  dark  green  velvet. 


matter  if  he  is  only  the  third  of  his  race  that  everybody  in 
the  State,  himself  included,  can  at  all  identify,  there  is  al- 
ways the  national '  Adam '  to  be  depended  upon  in  the  far- 
away background — the  cavalier  of  Southern  fancy — a  gen- 
tleman upon  a  prancing  steed,  with  flowing  locks  and 
nodding  feather,  ruffled  lace,  and  boiling  overwith  chivalry. 
He,  at  any  rate,  is  always  there,  ready  for  unknowing  lor- 
eigners  and  sentimental  American  romancists.  No  doubt 
many  royalists  came  to  Virginia;  it  was  a  Church  of  Eng- 
land colony,  and  a  vulgar  error,  not  by  any  means  confined 
to  Virginia,  forgets  the  yeomanry  and  common  folk  that 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  royalist  army,  in  its  social  estimate 
of  the  cavalier,  just  as  it  is  apt  to  forget  the  men  of  birth 
and  consideration  that  were  found  upon  the  other;  but  the 
gradual  establishment  of  a  colonial  aristocracy  toward  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  if  it  contained  the  children 
of  a  few  younger  sons  of  English  country  squires,  it  was 
because  these  latter  had  shown  themselves  able  to  cope 
with  the  merchants,  traders,  and  yeomen  in  the  battle  of 
life." 


"  It  is  quite  a  common  belief  among  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia," says  a  writer  in  Macmillan,  "  that  they  are  sprung 
in  some  way  from  the  loins  of  the  '  British  nobility,'  who 
apparently  forsook  their  estates  and  tenants  at  home  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  took  to  the  backn-oods.  I 
don't  mean  to  say  that  ever)'  educated  Virginian  indulges 
in  such  rubbish  as  this,  but  he  has  probably  more  or  less 
succumbed  to  the  fetish,  while  Southern  writers  and  stump- 
orators  from  time  immemorial  have  done  their  best  to  en- 
courage these  extravagant  absurdities,  as  if  they  were 
ashamed  of  the  brave,  hard-fisted  pioneers  who  carved  out 
those  lands  from  the  primeval  forests  which  they  them- 
selves now  enjoy.  No  doubt  many  cadets  of  good  families 
found  their  way  to  Virginia — as  where  haven't  they  found 
their  way,  too,  particularly  in  more  recent  times? — but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  earlier  records  of  the  colony,  in  the 
names  of  the  first  settlers,  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the 
colonial  aristocracy  which  arose  with  the  development  of 
the  country  and  the  adoption  of  negro  slavery  was  of  any 
other  than  colonial  manufacture.  There  is  no  trace  of  any 
persons  of  titles  in  lists  of  Vestrymen  and  Burgesses  that 
marked  the  most  influential  colonists  of  those  days.  Near- 
ly all  of  these  names  have  an  ordinary  middle-class  ring 
about  them,  such  as  are  to  be  seen  on  similar,  but  much 
better  kept,  records  of  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut.  But 
English  nomenclature  for  the  average  Virginian  would  have 
no  significance,  even  if  he  took  the  trouble  to  inform  him- 
self accurately  as  to  the  early  history  of  the  colony,  of 
which  he  generally  knows  very  little.  So  the  cavalier  and 
the  British  nobleman  flourish  in  a  hazy  and  picturesque 
fashion  at  the  root  of  every  Virginian's  family  tree.    No 
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Problems  and  Other  Topics  of  Interest  in  the  King  of  Games. 

[  All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addressed 
to  "Chess  Editor  Argonaut,  No.  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal."] 

Problem  No.  XIV.— By  J.  Berger. 
BLACK. 


A  new  fashion  has  found  favor  in  certain  Parisian  draw- 
ing-rooms. As  the  guests  arrive,  in  response  to  an  invita- 
tion for  a  soiree  dansante,  they  are  met  at  the  door  by  a 
young  lady  who  gives  a  small  bouquet  to  each  person,  and 
insists  that  the  flower  shall  be  attached  to  the  button-hole 
of  the  gentleman  or  the  corsage  of  the  lady.  Each  gentle- 
man is  then  expected  to  seek  out  the  lady  who  wears  a 
nosegay  similar  in  every  respect  to  his  own,  and  he  there- 
upon, after  the  customary  salutations,  becomes  her  partner 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  This  compulsory  coupling, 
when  skillfully  organized,  favors  many  intrigues,  promotes 
match-making,  and  affords  a  good  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
play of  spite  By  bringing  unsympathetic  persons  together. 


When  the  New  York  Sun  reporter  called,  the  dealer  in 
musical  instruments  was  strumming  oh  a  profusely  orna- 
mented banjo.  "  We  can  give  you  a  more  strictly  profes- 
sional one,"  he  remarked  to  his  customer,  "  but  this  style 
has  the  call  for  parlor  use.  The  difference  is  that  the 
stage  banjo  is  even  more  heavily  ornamented  than  this  one 
— has  more  side  screws  and  jewelry.  The  tone  is  the  same. 
Stage  banjos  sound  louder  because  professionals  pound 
them  with  a  thimble,  which  they  wear  upon  their  right 
forefinger.  That  practice  would  not  be  a  good  one  while 
playing  for  a  small  party."  The  customer  decided  on  the 
parlor  banjo,  bought  a  bag  for  it  and  extra  strings,  and  left 
twenty-two  dollars  and  a  half  with  the  dealer.  "  111  carry 
it  home  myself,"  he  said,  as  he  took  his  departure.  The 
dealer  turned  to  the  reporter.  "  The  instrument  is  now  in 
high  favor,  and  to  be  able  to  rattle  off '  Babylon  is  Falling ' 
or  the  '  Rattlesnake  Jig'  is  just  the  thing.  Several  fellows 
have  carried  banjos  abroad  in  the  past  three  years,  and 
Parisians  take  to  them.  Some  of  our  young  ladies  of  so- 
ciety are  very  fair  players,  and  the  picture  of  an  American 
belle  picking  the  banjo  for  a  group  of  fashionable  listen- 
ers is  by  no  means  a  caricature.  This  small  style  of  in- 
strument— which  countrymen  always  take  for  a  boy's  banjo 
— was  gotten  up  expressly  for  ladies,  though  gentlemen 
very  otten  use  them.  It  is  the  fact  of  women  playing  ban- 
jos which  has  so  largely  increased  their  popularity.  They 
are  the  fashion.  A  gentleman  does  not  like  to  take  his 
banjo  to  a  party,  but  when  a  lady  produces  one  he  consid- 
ers it  a  fine  opportunity  to  show  his  strength  concerning 
the  'Suwanee  River,'  or  'Nicodemus  Johnson.'  If  the 
ladies  had  no  banjo  in  the  house  these  chances  would  not 
occur.  There  are  many  forms  and  styles  of  banjos.  I 
think  there  is  little  real  difference  in  them.  The  main 
point  is  to  have  the  strings  of  good  quality,  and  a  good 
parchment  head,  stretched  as  tightly  as  it  will  bear.  You 
can  make  almost  any  properly  proportioned  banjo  talk  if 
the  skin  is  tight  and  hard.  We  can  give  you  a  very  good 
banjo  for  seven  dollars,  as  good  as  those  sold  for  twenty 
dollars.  It  is  considered  quite  a  nice  thing  for  a  young 
man  to  make  a  small  banjo  for  his  sweetheart.  He  buys 
the  materials,  and  works  them  up  to  suit  his  fancy.  In 
these  cases  the  article  is  likely  to  cost  him  about  thirty 
dollars.  The  latest  idea  in  getting  up  a  presentation  banjo 
for  a  girl  is  to  buy  one  ready  made  and  inlay  it  with  colored 
woods.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  this  done  last  winter, 
and  some  of  the  results  were  very  pretty.  If  you  buy  a 
five-dollar  banjo,  properly  constructed,  and  pegs  and  tail- 
piece of  ivory,  and  do  a  little  inlaying  and  carving,  you 
will  have  an  instrument  worth  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  dol- 
lars." 


Congressman  Belford,  of  Colorado,  said  that  Mrs. 
Langtry  was  the  handsomest  woman  who  trod  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  in  acknowledgment  of  which  Mrs.  Lang- 
try  sent  Mr.  Belford  a  magnificent  medallion  portrait  of 
herself,  enclosed  in  an  elaborate  velvet  case  studded  with 
diamonds,  pearls,  emeralds,  and  rubies,  with  a  note  ex- 
pressing her  conviction  that  Mr.  Belford's  remark  was  the 
highest  compliment  ever  paid  her.  She  also  asked  for  a 
lock  of  his  hair  to  be  placed  in  her  album  devoted  to  such 
mementos  contributed  by  her  most  notable  friends,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Gladstone,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Lord 
Lome,  Bradlaugh,  Bright,  Spencer,  Mill,  and  other  emi- 
nent persons.  Of  course  Mr.  Belford  had  to  comply,  and 
a  lock  of  bright  red  hair  was  remitted  to  Mrs.  Langtry, 
with  a  felicitous  note. 

The  Queen's  new  book  has  set  the  gossips  going  in  Lon- 
don, and  naturally  enough,  from  her  frequent  allusions  to 
John  Brown,  stories  of  her  likes  and  dislikes  are  told. 
Robert  Laird  Collier  picks  up  the  following  and  sends  it 
to  America:  "  One  evening  at  Windsor,  in  the  drawing- 
room,  the  Hon.  Amy  Lambert  danced  a  Highland  fling 
with  one  of  the  young  equerries,  much  to  the  delight  of  the 
Queen,  and  she  said:  '  Why,  Amy,  you  dance  charming- 
ly; ask  what  you  will,  and  you  shall  have  it.'  The  young 
lady  instantly  and  wittily  replied :  '  The  head  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone upon  a  charger.'  The  Queen  applauded  the  saying 
with  her  hand,  and  said :  '  At  least  you  may  have  the 
charger,'  and  sent  immediately  and  had  fetched  a  gold 
waiter  which  .was  standing  upon  a  sideboard  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  then  and  there  presented  it  to  the  fair  dancer." 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 

The  following  game  was  recently  played  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  dur- 
ing Dr.  J-  H.  Zukertort's  visit  to  that  city,  it  being  one  of  a  num- 
ber played  satis  voir  and  simultaneously.  The  doctor's  opponent 
was  Colonel  Isaac  H.  Trabue,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  win  a 
victory: 

FIANCHETTO  DEFENSE. 


Black. 

Col.  T. 
I-P  QKt3 
2— B  Kt2 
3-P  K3 
4— P  KR3 
5-Kt  KB3 

6-PQ3 
7-Kt  QB3 
8— P  KKt4 
9—P  QR3 
10— P  x  P 
11— P  KR4 
12 — Kt  K4 
13— KKt  Kt5 
14-K  02 


White. 

15— B  KB2 
16— R  x  Kt 
17— Kt  x  P 
IS— Kt  B6  ch 
19— B  K2 
20— QKt  Q5 


Black. 
15— Kt  xB 
16— Kt  x  P  (B2) 
17— -Kt  K4 
18—  K  B  sq 
19-B  R3 
20— P  QB3 


21 — B  Kt4  ch    21 — K  Kt  sq 


■Kt  B3 

23— Kt  KR5 
24— Q  x  P  ch 
25— Q  x  Kt 
26— K  B  sq 
27— Kt  B6 
28— Kt  Q  sq 
29— Kt  x  B 


-B  K6 
23-Q.  R5 
24— K  R2 
25— B  x  R  ch 
26—  QxB 
27-g  R5 
28— QR  KB  sq 
29— R  x  Kt 


And  White  resigned. 

The  game  was  reported  by  the  Louisville  Argus  "chess  sharp," 
whose  "  scientific  analysis     we  append  without  comment : 

"  The  game  was  well  fought  on  both  sides,  there  being  no  mis- 
takes— no  bad  plays.  Zukertort  had  the  move  and  attack.  Trabue 
received  it — never  tried  to  check  it.  All  was  as  Zukertort  wished  it. 
He  carried  Trabue's  centre  by  storm,  swept  all  of  Trabue's  king's 
infantry  and  cavalry  from  the  board  and  drove  the  king  from  his 
palace  with  pawns.  The  fleeting  king  took  shelter  in  queen's  cas- 
tle second;  he  left  a  clear  field  behind  him,  and  his  flight  and  that 
clear  field  proved  to  be  Zukertort's  Waterloo.  Was  this  calculated? 
— was  it  accidental? — or  was  it  chance?  When  Zukertort  had 
driven  Trabue  into  the  last  ditch,  Trabue  threw  his  left  flank  on 
Zukertort's  king's  position,  and  before  Zukertort  could  defend  it, 
Trabue's  heavy  pieces  forced  Zukertort  to  surrender,  having  had 
twentj'-nine  rounds.  Upon  analyzing  the  game,  it  appeared  to  be 
the  best  fought  on  both  sides  yet  recorded.  Victory  seemed  in 
favor  of  Zukertort  as  late  as  the  twenty-second  move,  but  Zuker- 
tort could  not  keep  up  the  attack,  and  retreat  always  has  its  doom. 
The  Argus  may,  m  conclusion,  add  that  this  game  is  at  once  a 
study  and  a  problem,  and  Louisville  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
result."  _ 

We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  the  following  pretty  study  for  be- 
ginners by  5.  Loyd : 

White—  K  at  K5;  Q  at  KR2;  R  at  KR3  (three  pieces). 
Black— -K  at  KKt4;  B  at  KR4;  P  at  KR3  (three  pieces). 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Correct  solutions  of  problems  have  been  received  as  follows : 

Problem  March  8th — From  C.  G.  Chamberlain,  Salinas;  John 
Beasley,  Jolon. 

Problem  March  22d — From  U.  Hartwell,  Salinas. 

Problem  March  29th — From  U.  Hartwell,  Salinas;  John  Beas- 
ley, Jolon. 

Problem  April  5th — From  U.  Hartwell,  Salinas;  John  Beasley, 
Jolon. 

W.  O.  D.,  San  Jose. — Many  thanks  for  the  interest  manifested. 
Solution  incorrect.    If  2— Q  to  Q5,  then  K  to  KB6. 

U.  H.,  Salinas. — I.  All  problems  must  be  accompanied  with  so- 
lutions. II.  Hereafter  solutions  will  be  given  three  or  four  weeks 
after  publication  of  problems. 

W.  W— If  White  1— Q  to  Q8,  then  Black  I— R  to  R5.  2— Kt 
takes  B,  check  by  discovery;  2 — R  interposes. 


The  following  concludes  a  very  interesting  series  of  papers  on 
problem  composition  and  solving,  by  H.  E.  and  J.  Bettman,  in  the 
Milwaukee  Sunday  Telegraph:  "  The  prime  object  in  solving  a 
problem  is  to  obtain  pleasure  therefrom.  The  object  in  analyzing 
is  to  test  the  problem's  soundness.  In  this  latter  occupation 
pleasure  is  not  expected,  and  is  seldom  derived.  The  best  way  to 
analyze  a  position  is  the  shortest,  and  only  by  method  can  speed 
and  accuracy  be  assured.  Every  move  of  each  piece  should  be  care- 
fully examined,  and,  having  once  thoroughly  determined  its  power, 
it  should  no  longer  be  considered.  It  has  often  been  suggested 
that  this  method  be  applied  to  solving,  also,  as  being  the  quickest 
way  of  coming  upon  the  solution.  But  although  this  is  a  sure 
process,  it  is  not  at  all  satisfactory,  because,  to  be  pleasing,  the 
theme  should  strike  the  solver,  and  not  be  ground  out  mechani- 
cally. Besides,  it  is  no  faster,  under  most  circumstances.  The 
best  and  most  interesting  way  of  solving  and  one  much  more  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  chess,  is  this :  Examine  the  problem 
carefully,  to  determine  its  nature.  Be  in  no  haste  to  finger  the 
pieces,  as  it  will  lead  the  mind  into  special  channels  at  a  time  when 
it  is  important  to  take  a  comparative  view  of  the  whole.  Look 
for  the  author's  idea,  and  then  try  moves  that  will  bring  it  about. 
In  no  case  will  there  be  any  difficulty  in  discovering  the  first 
move  when  the  theme  has  once  been  hit  upon." 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  chess  colurr- 
weekly  is  edited  by  "  S.  Rosenthal,"  while  a  like 
formed  for  a  German  weekly  by  "Jean  Dufresne.'r 
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The    Belvin-McMulIiu  Wedding. 


On  Wednesday  evening,  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  John  Mc- 
Mullin,  1414  California  Street,  Miss  Rebecca  McMullin 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Mr.  William  W.  Belvin,  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  ceremony  was  performed,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Episcopal  sen-ice,  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Scott,  D. 
D.,  of  St.  John's  Presbyterian  Church;  it  took  place  a  few 
minutes  after  eight  o'clock,  in  the  presence  of  the  bride's 
relatives  and  a  few  most  intimate  friends.  At  the  end  of 
the  ball-room,  just  in  front  of  the  large  mirror,  three  flower- 
arches,  each  nine  feet  high,  were  erected  at  some  distance 
apart,  composed  of  ferns,  smilax,  marguerites,  and  camel- 
lias. Prom  the  centre  arch  hung  an  anchor,  threefeet  long, 
formed  of  white  camellias  and  tuberoses.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  arches  were  two  gates  formed  of  white  rosebuds  and 
marguerites.  Miss  Betty  Hays,  of  Oakland,  was  the  fair 
gate-keeper,  and  opened  the  portals  for  the  bridal  company 
as  it  approached  the  altar.  The  prie-dieu  on  which  the 
bride  kneeled  was  the  work  of  Miss  Lilo  McMullin.  The 
groundwork  was  of  white  plush,  on  which  were  embroidered 
Scotch  thistles  in  purple  and  gold;  the  cloth  was  finished 
with  a  fringe  of  gold.  The  ball-room  floor  was  covered 
with  an  immense  Persian  rug,  which  was  removed  after  the 
ceremony  to  make  room  for  the  dancers.  The  parlors  were 
decked  in  smilax,  Cherokee  roses,  wisteria,  lilacs,  lilies, 
and  rare  orchids.  Between  the  folding-doors  leading  out 
of  the  ball-room  hung  a  banjo,  made  entirely  of  white  hya- 
cinths and  tuberoses.  The  wedding-cake  and  bride-cake 
remained  on  a  table  in  the  bay-window  during  the  even- 
ing. Above  it  hung  true-love  knots,  composed  of  parti- 
colored ribbons.  Shortly  after  the  appointed  hour  the 
bridal  cortege  entered  in  the  following  order:  Mrs.  John 
McMullin  and  Mr.  George  McMullin;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Jones;  Mrs.  Milton  S.  Latham,  escorted  by  Mr. 
McMullin,  brother  of  the  bride;  the  groom  and  his  best 
man,  Mr.  Jones,  of  Danville,  Virginia;  the  little  girls,  Miss 
Mamie  McMullin  and  Miss  Maggie  Jones;  then  the  bride, 
walking  alone ;  and  finally  her  three  sisters,  Miss  Lilo,  Miss 
Betty,  and  Miss  Susie  McMullin.  The  dresses  of  the 
bridal  party  were  as  follows: 

The  bride  was  attired  in  a  princesse  robe,  entirely  of  real  point 
lace;  the  vail  was  of  point  lace,  and  the  slippers  of  point  lace. 
She  carried  a  loose  bunch  of  white  ostrich  plumes.  She  wore  a 
full  set  of  snlitaire diamonds,  the  wedding  gift  of  the  groom;  her 
coiffure  was  high,  the  veil  being  fastened  with  real  orange- flowers. 

Mrs.  McMullin  wore  a  robe  of  lilac  satin,  covered  with  black 
chantilly  lace;  the  train  was  very  lone.  In  her  hand  she  carried  a 
bunch  of  white  ostrich  plumes,  tipped  with  lilac.  Diamond  jewels. 

Miss  Lilo  McMullin  wore  a  robe  of  pink  crepe,  long  prmcesse 
train;  the  sides  of  pink  with  raised  velvet  flowers  of  dark  shades; 
trimming  of  white  marabout  feathers;  corsage  low,  and  arms  un- 
covered; a  drapery  of  point  d'applique  lace  fell  from  the  left  shoul- 
der to  the  bottom  of  the  train ;  pearl  jewels ;  coiffure  low  and  coiled 
in  a  Sappho  knot. 

Miss  Betty  McMullin  was  attired  in  light-blue  plush,  long,  plain 
court  train;  the  front  was  of  embroidered  plush,  trimmed  with 
white  snow-balls  She  carried  a  bunch  of  ostrich  plumes  tipped 
with  light  blue;  coiffure  high;  diamond  jewels. 

Miss  Susie  McMullin's  robe  was  of  light  pink  velvet,  plain  vel- 
vet court  train;  an  embroidered  velvet  front  trimme  1  with  white 
point  lace;  she  carried  pink  ostrich  tips;  high  coiffure;  pearl 
jewels. 

Miss  Mamie  McMullin  wore  a  gown  of  lilac  surah,  trimmed 
with  white  lace;  she  carried  a  loose  bunch  of  maiden 's-hair  fern. 

Miss  Maggie  [ones  wore  a  gown  of  Nile  green  surah,  and  car- 
ried a  bunch  of  lilacs. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  noticeable  cos- 
tumes worn  by  the  guests : 

Mrs.  Milton  S.Latham,  black  satin  robe;  court  train;  drapery 
of  black  chantilly  lace;  coiffure  high;  diamond  band;  brooch,  ear- 
rings and  bracelets  of  diamond  solitaries. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Hays  Jr.,  white  surah,  trimmed  with  swan's-down, 
corsage  low. 

Mrs.  Louis  Haggin,  white  satin,  band  embroidered  in  designs  of 
ferns  and  flowers,  edged  with  embroidery  of  seed  pearls,  corsage 
square,  trimmed  with  Mechlin  lace. 

Mrs.  Colonel  J.  D.  Fry,  robe  of  ruby  brocaded  velvet,  en  train; 
old  point  de  Venise  lace;  diamond  brooch,  solitaire  ear-rings,  and 
diamond  aigrette. 

Mrs.  Governor  Stoneman,  white  satin  robe,  brocaded  in  field 
flowers;  court  train  of  salmon-colored  satin;  garniture  of  leaves 
and  flowers;  corsage  low;  diamond  jewels. 

Mrs.  General  Pope,  robe  of  purple  velvet  brocade,  tablier  of 
white  embroidered  satin;  diamond  jewels;  bonnet  of  purple  vel- 
vet and  lilacs. 

Mrs.  Frank  Goad,  blue  satin  robe,  trimmed  with  point  lace;  low 
corsage;  riviere  of  solitaire  diamonds,  diamond  bracelets,  ear- 
rings, and  aigrette. 

Mrs.  Captain  Floyd,  a  Worth  dress  of  crushed  strawberry  satin, 
long  court  train;  front  composed  of  rich  satin  brocade,  embroid- 
ered by  hand  in  ferns  and  wild  flowers;  corsage  low;  real  point 
d'Alencon  lace;  necklace  of  cat's-eyes,  set  in  Etruscan  gold;  fan 
of  Valenciennes  lace;  diamond  earrings. 

Baroness  Von  Schroeder,  robe  made  by  Worth,  heavy  white 
satin,  en  train,  elaborately  embroidered  by  hand  in  designs  of 
flowers;  corsage  high;  sleeves  in  puffs  at  the  shoulders;  point  de 
"Venise  lace;  diamond  solitaire  jewels. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin,  black  velvet  robe,  panels  and  trimmings  of 
lilac  satin;  diamond  jewels. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker,  long  robe  of  mauve  velvet,  tablier  of  satin 
to  match;  square  corsage,  point  lace;  diamond  brooch,  ear-rings, 
and  bracelets. 

Mrs.  Crittenden,  white  surah,  en  train;  corsage  low;  point-lace 
garniture;  diamonds. 

Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  velvet  robe  of  very  dark  bottle-green;  tablier 
of  embroidered  satin,  panels  of  satin,  hand-embroidered  in  salmon 
pink,  reaching  from  neck  to  bottom  of  skirt ;  heart-shaped  corsage 
heavily  edged  with  Duchesse  lace;  diamond  jewelry. 

Mrs.  Senator  Hager,  orange  satin  brocade,  en  train;  two  bands 
of  Chantilly  lace  on  the  front  of  the  waist;  solitaire  diamond  cir- 
clet in  the  hair;  diamond  brooch,  bracelets,  and  ear-rings. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze,  black  silk,  trimmed  with  satin  and  point 
lace;  corsage  high;  diamond  jewels. 

Mrs.  Louis  Marshall,  creme-colored  satin,  draped  with  point 
lace;  low  corsage;  diamonds. 

Mrs.  ex-Governor  Johnson,  black  velvet  robe;  court  train;  tab- 
lier of  white  satin  brocade. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Whitney,  Worth  dress,  after  the  style  of  Marie  de  Med- 
ici; the  robe  of  white  satin,  en  train;  tablier  consisting  of  em- 
broidered satin;  corsage  low;  diamond  jewels. 

Mrs.  McCIure,  black  satin,  over-dress  of  black  chantilly  lace; 
diamond  jewels. 

Mrs.  Dr.  William  Scott,  black  silk,  trimmed  with  lace,  en  train; 
wide  point-lace  collar. 

Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle,  robe  of  dark  blue  velvet,  with  court  train; 
skirt  of  white  satin,  hand  embroidered;  diamond  jewels. 

Mrs.  William  Ashe,  white  surah  satin,  embroidered  with  seed- 
,   corsage  low,  trimmed  with  Valenciennes  lace;  diamond 


Miss  Flood,  black  satin,  en  train,  trimmed  with  pink  satin; 
drapery  of  black  chantilly  lace;  corsagelow;  diamond  brooch,  silk 
gloves,  diamond  bracelets,  ear-rings  formed  of  large  pearls,  encircled 
with  diamonds. 

Miss  Gwin,  white  embroidered  satin ;  over-dress  and  court  train 
of  Ottoman  silk;  corsage  low,  edged  with  Duchesse  lace;  diamond 
jewels. 

Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson,  pink  satin,  trimmed  with  lace;  corsage 
low,  with  bouquet  of  real  apple-blossoms. 

Miss  Bessie  Kittle,  pink  satin,  draped  with  lace;  pearl  jewels. 

Miss  Lina  Ashe,  white  tulle,  princesse  style,  high  corsage;  dia- 
mond jewels. 

Miss  Holladay,  white  embroidered  satin,  point-lace  over-dress; 
pearl  jewels. 

Miss  Ruth  Holladay,  pink  satin,  trimmed  with  Brussels  lace, 
low  corsage;  diamonds. 

Miss  Stoneman,  pink  satin,  Watteau  train,  high  corsage;  pearl 
jewels. 

Miss  Corbett,  white  satin,  low  corsage;  ostrich  plume  head- 
dress; diamond  jewelry. 

Miss  Ada  Johnson,  pink  satin  brocade,  draped  with  Duchesse 
lace;  pearls. 

At  the  close  of  the  ceremony,  the  band  played  the  wed- 
ding-march, and  the  bridal  party  passed  into  the  front 
drawing-room,  to  receive  the  arriving  guests.  Dancing 
began  about  nine  o'clock,  and  lasted  until  two  hours  after 
midnight.  Supper  was  laid  in  the  upper  apartments  during 
the  entire  evening.  The  following  is  the  menu: 
Hmtres  de  l'Est. 

SERVICE   CHAUD. 

Huitres  a.  la  Poulette  Viennoise. 

Terrapin  a  la  Maryland. 

Kouli'-iac  a  la  Menzikofi. 

Consomme  Royal. 

SERVICE     FROID. 

L'Aquarium  de  Diane. 

Galantine  de  Dinde  en  MosaTque. 

Mayonaise  de    Volaille  en    Bellevue. 

Chaufroid   de  Becassine. 

Aspic  de  Langue  a  l'ecarlate. 

Salade  de  Volaille.  Salade  de  Homard. 

Salade  de  Crevettes. 

Salade   Russe. 

Sandwiches  de  Jambon  a.  la  Diable. 

Sandwiches  de  Poulet.  Sandwiches  de  Caviar. 

Gateaux  de  Noce.  Pyramide  de  Nougat. 

Come  d'Abondance. 

Pyramide  de  Gelee  a.  la  Pompadour. 

Plombieres   grande   moule. 

Petits  Moules  de  Fantaisie. 

Biscuits    Glaces. 

Sorbets  Napolitaines. 

Petits  gateaux  de  soiree.  Petits  fours  superbes. 

Bonbons  en  caisse.  Mottoes  Imporles. 

Coup  d'oranges  glaces. 

Punch  au  Claret. 

Lemonade.  Cafe. 

Wednesday  afternoon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belvin  left,  on  the 
overland  train,  for  the  East,  on  their  bridal  tour.  They 
will  visit  Mr.  Belvin's  relatives  in  Virginia,  and  be  absen' 
several  months.  Mrs.  McMullin  will  hold  an  aftenoon 
reception  next  week,  to  receive  party  callers.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  complete  list  of  the  invited  wedding  guests: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  S.  B.  Sawyer,  Mrs.  Colonel  J.  C.  Hays.  Miss 
Hays,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Hays  Jr.,  Judge  and  Mrs.  W.  II.  dlas- 
cock,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Blow,  Judge  and  Mrs.  S.  B.  Mckcv, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Coleman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  K.  Masten,  1:  - 
Misses  Masten,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Palache,  Miss  Palacl >  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Booth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Coleman,  llun. 
William  Sharon,  Miss  Belden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Crittervlen, 
Doctor  John  K.  Meares,  Miss  Meares,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  !..mes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Graves,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Jenks,  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Ainsworth  (Prescott,  A.  T.),  Mrs.  G.  T.  Marye,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Ashe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  White,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Peters,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Donahue,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Kodgers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Morgan,  Mrs.  General  A.  J. 
Johnston,  Miss  Johnston,  Governor  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Johnson, 
Judge  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Wallace,  Mrs.  Charles  Brenham.  Miss  Page, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  P.  Tuttle,  Mrs.  Judge  Thornton,  General  and 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Kirkham,  Major  and  Mrs.  J.  Daniels,  Mrs.  Charles 
McLaughlin,  Commodore  and  Mrs.  T.  S.  Phelps,  Governor  and 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Kinkead,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  William  Gwin,  Miss  Gwin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  G.  Murphy,  Mrs.  A.  V.  O'Xeil,  Miss  u'Neil,  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Fox,  Miss  Fox,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Faull,  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Marshall,  Miss  Marshall,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Louis  Marshall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  A.  McMullin,  Mr. 
Thurlow  McMullin,  Mrs.  Milton  S.  Latham  and  son,  Mrs.  L.  R. 
Ashe,  Miss  Ashe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C".  Hooker,  Miss  Loyall,  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Fox,  Miss  Fox,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  M.  Taylor,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Gillem,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  M.  Pinckard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  D.  Girvin,  Miss  Mizner,  Mr.G. 
C.  Bodie,  the  Misses  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Scott,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.   McAfee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 

C.  Flood,  Mi^s  Flood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Blanding,  Miss  Blanding, 
Mrs.  J.  O.  Breckinridge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin,  Miss  Hag- 
gin, Judge  and  Mrs.  Jo-iah  Belden,  Rev.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Piatt,  Miss  Piatt,  Mrs.  Delos  Lake,  the  Misses  Lake,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tohn  Boyd,  Governor  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford,  Miss  Lathrop, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Miss  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Oates,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Goad,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Marshall, 
Miss  Marshall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Mr.  C.  Jones,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Hammond,  Mr.  Tohn  Broder,  Mr.  R.  P.  Hammond  Jr.,  Mr. 
George  Patton,  Mr.  T.  D.  Langhorne,  Mr.  Fayette  Marshall,  Mr. 
S.  M.  Nicholson,  Mr.  Webster  Jones,  Mr.  C.  W.  Piatt,  Mr.  Colin 
M.  Smith,  Mr.  G.  T.  Marve  Jr.",  Mr.  Stafford  Parker,  Mr.  B.  Na- 
torp,  Mr.  C.  L.  Weller  Jr.,  Judge  Lorenzo  Sawyer,  Mr.  F.  R. 
Webster,  Colonel  H.  L.'Thornton,  Mr.  R.  B.  Wallace,  Mr.  R. 
A.  Lewis,  Mr.  E.  C.  Masten,  Mr.  Tohn  McMullin,  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Crockett,  the  Misses  Crockett,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  T.  G.  Phelps, 
Mr.  J.  O.  Rountree,  the  Misses  Rountree,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Latham,  Judge  and  Mrs.  L.  J.  Carr,  Miss  Carr,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
W.  Low,  Judge  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  McKee,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Glascock,  Miss  Wall,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Newhall,  Miss  Hammond, 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Fry,  Misses  Randolph,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 

D.  R.  Smoot,  Miss  Smoot,  General  and  Mrs.  Irwin  McDowell, 
Miss  McDowell,  Governor  and  Mrs.  William  Irwin,  Miss  Irwin, 
General  and  Mrs.  A.  V.  Kautz,  Misses  Ogden,  George  and  Mrs.  S. 
S.  Wright,  Miss  Wright,  Captain  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Floyd,  Miss 
Matthews,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Head,  Mrs.  Charles  Brenham, 
Misses  Brenham,  Major  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Mhoon,  Mrs.  Judge  Thorn- 
ton, Mrs.  Bessie  Thornton,  Misses  Thornton,  General  and  Mrs. 
R.  W.  Kirkham,  Miss  Kirkham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T-  Q.Adams,  Tudge 
and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Sanderson,  Miss  Sanderson,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Thomp- 
son, Misses  Thompson,  Major  and  Mrs.  J.  Daniels,  Miss  Daniels, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Bryant,  Mrs.  Lucy  Arnold,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joshua  Tevis,  Mrs.  F.  D.  Atherton,  Miss  Atherton,  Senator  and 
Mrs.  J-  F.Miller,  Miss  Dora  Miller,  Miss  Ives,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will- 
iam Ward,  Mrs.  Alexander  Forbes,  Misses  Forbes,  Senator  and 
Mrs.  William  M.  Stewart,  Doctor  A.  J.  Bowie,  Miss  Bowie,  Miss 
Friedlander,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hearst,  Misses  Morgan,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Pixley,  Miss  Van  Reynegom,  Mrs.  Edward  Mar- 
tin, Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Dallas,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  G.  F. Thornton, 
General  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Elliott,  Misses  Eliott,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Breeze,  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs. Timothy  Hopkins,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Moses  Hopkins,  Baron  and  Baroness  Von  Schroeder, 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Whitney,  Major  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  Sullivan, 
Miss  Sullivan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Pomeroy,  Miss  Pomeroy, 


Misses  Thome,  Miss  Wright,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Lucas,  Miss 
Lucas,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Floumoy,  Miss  Flournoy,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  "W.  Brumagim,  the  Misses  Brumagim,  Miss  Sinton,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Harrington,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Newton,  Miss 
Mamie  Elam,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Foster,  Captain  and  Mrs.  C.C. 
Carr,  Major  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Breckinridge,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Dudley,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle,  Misses  Kittle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Glenn, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Graves,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  M.  Holladay,  Misses 
Holladay,  Miss  Dearborn,  Governor  and  Mrs.  George  Stoneman, 
Judge  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ross,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Adams.  Misses 
Adams,  Miss  Torbert,  Miss  Felton,  Mr.  Charles  Felton,  Miss  Bur- 
ling, Senator  and  Mrs.  L  S.  Hager,  Miss  Garber,  Tud^e  and  Mrs. 
McKinstry,  Miss  McKinstry,  Miss  Danks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Pease  Jr.,  Miss  Blair,  Miss  Prather,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randolph  Har- 
rison, Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Delahanty,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Berrv, 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  G.  L.  Febiger,  Miss  Febiger,  Tudge  and  Mrs.  R. 
Rising,  Misses  Rising,  Mrs.  McCIure,  Miss  McClure,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Drury  Melone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Coleman,  Mr.  G.  B.  Clai- 
borne, Mr.  T.  R.  Wise,  Captain  J.  Treanor,  Miss  Miller,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  C.'Mill  r  of  Stockton.  Mr.  and  Mr;.  Mark  McDonald, 
General  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Theodore  Shillaber,  Mrs. 
E.  B.  Crocker,  Misses  McPherson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cadwal- 
lader,  Misses  Cori-itt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Turnbull,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Millen  Griffith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
fames  Robinson,  Miss  Bettie  Hammond,  Jud^e  and  Mrs.  O.  P. 
Evans,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kohl,  Miss  "Kohl,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Mc- 
Dougal,  General  and  Mrs.  Pope,  Miss  Hawes,  Mrs.  Daniel  Cook, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crittenden  Thornton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Newhall. 


The    Hinckley- Grayson    Wedding. 

St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  on  Harrison  Street,  in  Oak- 
land, was  crowded  last  Monday  night  by  the  friends  as- 
sembled to  witness  the  ceremony  of  marriage  uniting  Mr. 
Henry  G.  Hinckley,  of  Fruit  Vale,  to  Miss  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  George  W.  Grayson,  of  Oakland.  The  interior  was 
decked  with  flowers.  Columns  of  calla  lilies  rose  on  every 
hand.  Over  the  stained-glass  windows,  above  the  altar, 
was  a  star  composed  of  thousands  of  lilies.  An  arch, 
composed  of  white  camellias  and  tuberoses,  spanned  the 
chancel.  From  its  keystone  hung  a  bell  of  pink  and 
white  primroses,  beneath  which  the  couple  stood.  The 
ahar  was  a  bank  of  white  Lady  Banksias,  jasmine,  Chero- 
kee roses,  and  camellias.  Promptly  at  eight  o'clock  the 
bridal  party  entered  the  church.  First  came  Messrs. 
Henry  Crocker  and  Al.  Cummings,  as  ushers.  Following 
them  came  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grayson  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D. 
Hinckley.  The  bride  walked  alone,  and,  lastly,  followed 
Messrs.  John  A.  McNearand  A.  S.  Baldwin,  ushers.  The 
groom,  accompanied  by  his  best  man,  Mr.  Louis  F.  Mont- 
eagle,  met  them  at  the  altar.  The  Rev.  Hobart  N.  Chet- 
wood,  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  officiated.  After  the  ceremony 
a  reception  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Grayson,  which 
was  attended  by  several  hundred  guests.  The  bridal  party 
stood  in  the  library,  and  received  the  congratulations  of 
their  friends.  Directly  over  the  young  couple  was  an  um- 
brella composed  of  tuberoses,  hyacinths,  and  lilies  of  the 
\  alley.  The  room  was  festooned  with  ribbons  of  smilax. 
The  main  saloon  and  the  two  reception-rooms  were  decor- 
ited  with  banks  of  lilacs  and  camellias.  In  the  main  hall 
a  band  of  musicians  was  presided  over  by  Ballenberg,  and 
dancing  was  kept  up  in  the  music-room.  About  ten 
o'clock  the  guests  were  ushered  into  the  dining-room,  and 
its  adjacent  breakfast-room,  where  numbers  of  tables 
-:ood,  laden  with  refreshments.  The  reception  ended  at 
midnight.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  noticeable 
costumes : 

The  bride,  who  is  a  brunette,  was  attired  in  a  bridal  robe  of 
white  satin  embroidered,  by  hand,  in  ferns  and  marguerite1;.  The 
over-dress  and  long  court  train  were  of  white  surah  silk;  the  latter 
was  caught  in  large  flounces  at  intervals  by  bands  of  real  orange 
flowers.  The  bridal  veil,  which  was  of  white  tulle,  and  very  long, 
was  caught  around  the  bride's  hair  by  a  wreath  of  orange  flowers. 
The  corsage  was  low,  the  edges  being  bordered  with  old  Brussels 
lace,  caught  together  at  the  throat  by  a  diamond  band.  The  bride 
wore  solitaire  diamond  ear-rings  and  bracelet,  and  carried  in  her 
hand  a  point-lace  fan  and  a  bunch  of  Lemarque  rosebuds  and 
orange  flowers. 

Mrs.  Grayson  wore  a  robe  of  black  velvet,  en  train;  the  front 
was  of  white  hand-embroidered  satin,  edged  with  point-lace;  cor- 
sage low,  the  upper  part  being  bordered  with  point-lace;  diamond 
ear-rings  and  brooch. 

Mrs.  Hinckley  wore  a  robe  of  wine-colored  silk  with  court  train ; 
the  front  was  composed  of  bands  of  Duchesse  lace;  hair  pompa- 
doured;  diamond  solitaire  ear-rings. 

Miss  Georgie  Grayson,  a  younger  sister  of  the  bride,  was  dressed 
in  ruby  silk,  with  lace  over-dress. 

Miss  Annie  Miller,  a  dress  of  white  crepe,  trimmed  with  Valen- 
ciennes lace,  and  with  shoulder-knots  of  satin  ribbon. 

Miss  Rabe,  blue  brocaded  satin;  low  corsage;  pearls  and  tur- 
quoise jewelry. 

Miss  May  Severance,  salmon-colored  silk,  corsage  low,  filled  in 
with  lace;  pearls.  ^ 

Miss  Gertrude  Severance,  white  satin,  the  front  interlaced  with 
satin  ribbon ;  hair  worn  low,  and  tied  with  parti-colored  ribbons. 

Miss  Hockhofler,  white  nun's  veiling,  baby-waist,  encircled  with 
abroad  sash  of  white  silk;  corsage  square,  lined  with  point  de 
Venise  lace. 

Miss  Mamie  Alexander,  white  satin,  trimmed  with  lace;  corsage 
square;  pearl  jewelry. 

Miss  Effie  Brown,  white  dotted  Swiss,  ed^ed  with  lace;  down 
the  front  were  small  bunches  of  orange  and  old-gold  ribbons;  cor- 
sage low,  and  bouquet  of  marigolds. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Green,  cafe-au-lait  satin,  Elizabethan  collar;  dia- 
mond jewels. 

Mrs.L.  A.  Booth  was  attired  in  black  satin,  garnished  in  black 
lace. 

Mrs.  Judge  Stanley  was  dressed  in  black  velvet,  trimmed  with 
point  lace;  diamonds. 

Mrs.  Albert  Brayton  appeared  in  a  dark-blue  satin,  white  lace 
trimmings. 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Barrell  was  attired  in  black  velvet,  with  white  and 
satin  dranery. 

Mrs.  Requa  wore  pink  satin,  with  cardinal  feather  trimmings; 
diamonds. 

Mrs.  Edward  Hayes  was  dressed  in  Hack  velvet,  garniture  of 
point  lace. 

Mrs.  Clarke  Crocker  appeared  in  a  rich  costume  of  cardinal 
velvet;  diamond  jewels. 

Mrs.  George  \\  heat  on  wore  a  costume  of  white  silk,  trimmed 
in  swan's-down. 

Miss  Maud  Estee  was  attired  in  white  silk,  ostrich  plumes  of 
same  color. 

Miss  Ware  wore  a  costume  of  cardinal  satin,  Spanish  lace 
drapery. 

Miss*  Jennings  was  charmingly  attired  in  ecru  satin,  trimmed  in 
swan's-down. 

Miss  Mattie  Sheldon  wore  a  dress  of  cherry  satin,  trimmed  with 
bine. 

Miss  Gray  Beachey  wore  a  sleeveless  costume  of  white  satin. 

Miss  lenny  Lindley,  of  Sacramento,  was  attired  in  a  black  silk, 
with  lace  over-dress. 

Miss  Wilcox  wore  a  white  satin  costume,  with  trimmings  of 
pompons  x 
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Miss  Edith  Hoyt  was  attired  in  white  satin  and  nun's  veiling. 

Mrs.  Charles  Allen,  in  white  satin,  richly  trimmed  in  white 
feathers. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Bromwell  wore  a  white  corded  silk,  embroidered  in 
red  poppies.  * 

Mrs.  Upham  wore  a  costume  of  ecru  and  ciel  blue  satin;  head- 
dress of  ostrich  plumes. 

Miss  Maggie  McClure  was  attired  in  a  black  lace  costume; 
penrls. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Simpson  wore  a  costume  of  light-blue  sa'in,  gar- 
nished with  point-lace;  diamonds. 

Mrs.  Bowles  {nee  McNear),  white  satin  brocade;  over-dress  and 
court  train  of  white  silk  caught  with  lilies  of  the  valley;  diamond 
necklace,  bracelets,  and  solitaire  ear-rings. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Earl  (nee  Runyan),  white  brocaded  satin ;  court  train 
of  white  surah;  diamonds. 

Miss  Gordon,  pink  satin  brocade;  point-lace,  low  corsage;  dia- 
monds. 

MissTubbs,  creme  satin;  satin  brocade  over-dress;  pearl  jewelry. 

Among  the  guests  were : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Chabot,  Governor  and  Mrs.  Blaisdell,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  I.  L.  Requa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  Cook,  Mr.  and  George 
McNear,  Hawaiian  Consul  Severance,  Dr.  Samuel  Merrit,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Crocker,  Miss  Stetson,  Miss  Hall,  Miss  Allman,  Miss 
McKee,  Miss  Booth,  Miss  Hayes,  and  Messrs.  Miller,  Casey,  Bel- 
den,  Alexander,  Smith,  Crocker,  McNear,  Dean,  Houghton,  Gor- 
don, Dargie,  and  others. 

The  newly  married  pair  left  on  the  Alameda,  for  Hono- 
lulu, on  Tuesday  afternoon,  to  be  absent  two  months. 


The  Griffith  Reception. 

On  Thursday  night  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millen  C.  Griffith  gave 
a  reception  in  honor  of  the  arrival  of  their  son  and  his  wife, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Griffith.  The  bride  is. a  daughter 
of  Professor  Coppee,  of  Lehigh  University,  Pennsylvania. 
The  wedding  took  place  in  February  last,  at  Fountainhill, 
Pa.  On  Wednesday  night  the  reception-rooms  and  parlor 
were  decorated  with  vines  and  flowers,  the  entire  first  floor 
being  thrown  open  for  the  reception  of  the  guests.  Mrs. 
Griffith,  the  bride,  and  the  Misses  Griffith  received  in  the 
parlor.  The  bride  wore  her  wedding  robe  of  white  satin, 
en  train,  draped  with  white  lace,  and  trimmed  with  orange 
flowers.  Mrs.  Millen  Griffith  was  attired  in  black  silk, 
trimmed  with  jet.  Ballenberg's  band  was  placed  in  the 
hall,  and  dancing  was  begun  at  nine.  About  eleven 
o'clock  the  guests  descended  to  the  dining-room  and  par- 
took of  refreshment.  After  supper,  dancing  was  resumed, 
and  lasted  until  one  o'clock.  Among  the  guests  present 
were: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle,  Miss  Bessie  Kittle,  Miss  Flora  Low, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cheeseman,  Miss  Jennie  Cheeseman,  General  Mc- 
Dowell, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Newton,  Mrs.  McAllister,  the  Misses 
McAllister,  Miss  Flood,  Miss  Douglas,  Miss  Hammond,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Kittle,  Miss  Kittle,  Miss  McPherson,  and  Messrs. 
Greenway,  Wheeler.  Small,  Crocker,  Spencer,  Wilson,  Buckbee, 
Page,  Cheeseman,  and  others. 

♦— — 

The  Lent  Dinner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lent  gave  a  dinner  to  a  number 
of  their  friends  last  Saturday  evening,  at  their  residence, 
on  the  corner  of  Eddy  and  Polk  streets.  There  were  pres- 
ent Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lent,  Miss  Lent,  Mr.  Lent,  Miss  Ham- 
mond, and  Lieutenants  Tait,  Bailey,  Kingsbury,  and 
Chamberlain. 

♦ — 

The  Folger  Reception. 

Last  Wednesday  Mrs.  J.  A.  Folger  and  Miss  Folger,  of 
Oakland,  gave  a  reception  and  german  to  their  numerous 
friends.  The  afternoon  reception  was  attended  by  ladies 
in  their  visiting  costumes  and  bonnets.  Refreshments  were 
served  in  the  dining-rooms.  The  cotillion  began  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  lasted  until  after  mid- 
night. There  were  twenty  couples.  The  set  was  led  off 
by  Mr.  Donald  Y.  Campbell  and  Miss  Folger.  Among 
the  guests  present  during  the  afternoon  and  evening  were : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Wheat  on,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knowles,  Doctor 
Samuel  Merritt,  Mrs.  Garcelon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rogers,  Miss  Annie 
Miller,  Miss  Hockhofler,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Shaw  and  Miss  Shaw, 
Miss  Kirkham,  Miss  Flint,  the  Misses  Hunt,  Miss  Cook,  Miss 
Austin,  Miss  Dyer,  Miss  Kabe,  Miss  Tucker,  Miss  Tubbs,  Miss 
Ferrier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Mayer,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Hutchins,  the 
Misses  Shatter,  General  Houghton,  and  Messrs.  Brigham,  Flint, 
Miller,  Davidson,  Coit,  Folsom,  Houghton,  and  Taylor. 


The  Boruck  Crystal  Wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  D.  Boruck,  at  their  residence,  No. 
2125  California  Street,  on  Monday  evening  last,  celebrated 
the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  their  marriage.  The  parlors 
were  elegantly  decorated  with  flowers,  and  the  many  and 
exquisite  floral  offerings  sent  by  friends  added  still  further 
to  the  beautiful  effect  presented.  Numerous  "  crystal " 
presents  were  made  to  Mrs.  Boruck.  There  was  dancing 
and  music,  an  inviting  supper,  and  an  agreeable  time  gen- 
erally.   The  guests  were : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Middleton,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Calvin  E.  Whitney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Mann,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L-  A.  Sanderson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Godfrey,  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Wm.  Moor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  F.  Stone,  General  and  Mrs.  C. 
I.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  R.  Church,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Hutchinson,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Whitney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo. 
R.  Sanderson,  Misses  Katie  and  Maggie  Hutchinson,  Judge  and 
Mrs.  John  Hunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Fillmore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
\  Dutton,  Mr.  E.  J.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Hall, 
Jr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Whitney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Bryant, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Holway,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  S.  Brown,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Ver  Mehr,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pixley. 


li 


The  Booth    Musicals. 

A  musicale  was  given  on  Thursday  evening  by  Mrs.  A. 
G.  Booth,  at  her  Bush  Street  residence.  A  large  number 
of  friends  were  present,  among  whom  were  Mrs.  Governor 
Stoneman  and  Miss  Stoneman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chadboume, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thorn,  Miss  Laura  Weller,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  Henry  Newton,  and  others. 

The  Grant  Reception. 

This  afternoon  Mrs.  Adam  Grant  will  give  a  reception 
and  tea  at  her  residence  on  Bush  Street,  from  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  until  nine  in  the  evening.  It  is  the  first 
large  reception  which  Mrs.  Grant  has  given  since  her  re- 
turn from  Honolulu.    Mrs.  Grant  will  be  assisted  in  re- 


ceiving the  guests  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze.     Later  on  in 
the  evening  there  will  be  dancing  for  the  young  people. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Ex-Senator  Conness  has  been  for  some  months  on  this  coast. 
He  has  just  returned  from  the  city  of  Mexico.  We  recall  with 
pleasure  the  distinguished  part  which  this  gentleman,  as  our  Rep- 
resentative in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  took  in  an  impor- 
tant era  of  our  national  history;  and  we  learn  with  great  interest 
that  it  is  his  intention  to  return  to  California  and  make  it  his  per- 
manent residence.  He  is  negotiating,  as  we  are  informed,  for  the 
purchase  of  the  property  of  the  late  'temple  Emmett,  in  the  valley 
of  the  San  Anselmo,  Marin  County,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
places  in  this  Stite.  Mrs.  Conness  is  expected  in  a  few  days,  and 
upon  her  will  depend  the  proposed  change  of  residence.  She  has 
never  visited  California.  No  more  agreeable  time  than  the  present 
could  have  been  chosen  to  influence  this  lady  to  abandon  her  ele- 
gant home  in  New  England  for  one  as  desirable  in  a  more  delight- 
ful climate.  Mrs.  Conness  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  our  best 
society,  and  all  old  Califomians  will  welcome  the  ex-Senator  home 
again. 

Mrs.  John  Parrott  and  Miss  May  Parrott  will  shortly  leave  for 
Europe. 

Mrs.  Doctor  Nuttall  and  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Pinard  are  going  to 
France  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  Baron  and  Baroness  Von  Schroederhave  returned  from  their 
San  Luis  Obispo  ranch.  Their  European  tour  is  postponed  until 
next  autumn.  They  will  spend  the  summer  at  their  country  seat, 
on  which,  by  the  way,  the  Baron  has  made  extensive  alterations. 
The  house  is  built  in  the  old  Southern  style,  all  on  one  floor,  with 
wide  porches.  Eight  or  ten  rooms  have  been  added,  and  work  is 
nearly  completed. 

Mr.  and  Sirs.  James  V.  Coleman  are  going  to  build  a  residence 
on  Pacific  Heights. 

Mrs.  Maria  Coleman  and  family  are  going  to  Europe.  A  club 
in  this  city  is  negotiating  for  the  lease  of  her  Sutter  Street  man- 
sion. The  house  is  so  large  that  it  is  more  fitted  for  the  occupancy 
of  a  club  than  of  a  family.  Many  old  family  mansions  in  Eastern 
cities  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  leading  clubs,  as  the  fashiona- 
ble residence  quarters  have  changed. 

Mrs.  Charles  Fairfax  returned  from  the  East  two  weeks  ago. 
Her  mother,  Mrs.  Brenham,  is  very  ill. 

Miss  Ethel  Beaver,  now  in  New  York,  will  shortly  return  home., 

Ex-Senator  Newton  Booth  has  returned  from  Sacramento. 

Ex-Governor  F.  F.  Low,  Mrs.  Low,  and  Miss  Flora  Low  leave 
for  Honolulu  on  the  first  of  next  mon'h. 

Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins  has  been  spending  a  few  days  at  Monterey, 
but  has  returned  to  Menlo  Park. 

Ex-Senator  Hager  came  back  from  Sacramento  last  week. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Adams,  of  Menlo  Park,  who  has  been  at  Monterey 
for  a  few  days,  has  returned. 

Mrs.  Catherwood,  daughter  of  Judge  S.  C.  Hastings,  accom- 
panied her  two  young  daughters,  now  on  their  way  East,  as  far  as 
Truckee.  She  returned  last  Saturday.  The  young  ladies  are  in 
charge  of  their  governess.  On  their  arrival  in  New  York  they 
will  be  met  by  Judge  Hastings  himself,  who  will  accompany  them 
to  Europe.     Mrs.  Catherwood  will  join  them  in  September. 

fudge  S.  W.  Sanderson  returned  from  Sacramento  last  week. 

H.  R.  H.  Princess  Like-Like  (Mrs.  A.  S.  Cleghorn),  sister  to 
the  King,  is  expected  to  arrive  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  on  the 
Mariposa,  on  the  22d  instant,  and  to  return  on  the  15th  of  May, 
in  company  with  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Bishop,  wife  of  the  Honolulu 
banker. 

Mrs.  John  McMullin  and  family  will  depart  for  their  ranch  early 
in  May. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown,  of  Oakland,  will  make  up  a  party 
to  visit  Mount  Shasta  in  July. 

Mrs.  John  Morton,  who  returned  home  last  week  from  the  na- 
tional capital,  was  the  recipient  of  many  attentions  during  the 
past  winter.  Among  them  was  a  luncheon  given  in  her  honor  by 
Mrs.  Senator  Miller. 

George  W.  Vanderbilt  and  H.  McK.Twombly,  who  arrived  here 
two  weeks  ago  from  New  York,  went  up  to  Sacramento  last  week 
with  J.  B.  Hagein  and  Ariel  Lathrop  to  inspect  the  Rancho  del 
Paso.     They  returned  almost  immediately. 

Miss  Mary  Chalfant,  of  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  Wednesday  last,  and  will  spend  the  summer  with  her 
friend,  Miss  Carrie  Pierce,  of  Santa  Clara. 

Mrs.  Benedict  is  the  guest,  for  the  spring  months,  of  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Robert  Barton,  at  their  elegant  country  home  in  Fresno. 

Hon.  J.  Matt  Smith,  a  life-member  of  the  House  of  Nobles,  Ha- 
waii, who  for  some  time  past  has  been  residing  at  Washington, 
goes  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Hawaiian  Legislature,  May  1st. 
♦ 
Army  and  Navy  News. 

General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A.,  commanding  the  Department 
of  the  Columbia,  arrived  here  this  week  from  Portland. 

Major  F.  Mears,  U.  S.  A.,  who  is  in  command  at  Fort  Yale,  D. 
T.,  met  with  a  severe  accident  last  month,  slipping  on  the  ice, 
causing  a  compound  fracture  of  the  ankle-joint.  The  major  at 
last  accounts  was  progressing  favorably,  and  is  expected  by  Mrs. 
Mears  (who  resides  in  this  city)  in  the  early  part  of  May,  on  a 
leave  of  absence. 

Major  A.  S.  Kimball,  U.  S.  A.,  Quarter-master  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Columbia,  has  come  down  from  Portland  on  business. 

J.  W.  Carlin,  U.  S.  N.,  is  at  the  Palace. 

Lieutenant  Cotton,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  enjoying  a  few  days'  so- 
journ at  Monterey. 

Hugh  Rodman,  U.  S.  N.,  is  in  the  city. 

Captain  Gordon  Winslow,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  spending  the.week 
in  the  city.  ^ 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Swiss  Consul  Francis  Berton,  who  has  suffered  from  ill  health 
during  the  entire  winter,  is  now  confined  to  his  apartments  at  the 
Grand. 

Again  it  is  rumored  that  the  son  of  a  wealthy  ex-U.  S.  Senator, 
will  very  shortly  wed  the  attractive  lady  whose  name  has  been  fre- 
quently coupled  with  his  during  the  past  winter. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
have  met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Barnard,  corner  of 
Gough  and  Vallejo  streets,  to  dance  the  minuet.  They  have  formed 
themselves  into  a  minuet  club,  consisting  of  forty  members, 
among  whom  are  Major  and  Mrs.  Haskins,  of  the  Presidio;  Major 
and  Mrs.  Tones,  of  the  Engineer  Corps;  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Law- 
lor,  Miss  Cole,  Mrs.  Drown,  George  W.  Sharon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S. 
F.  Thorn,  Miss  Stoneman,  Lieutenant  Broadbent,  of  the  Corwin. 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Hall,  Miss  Jessie  Nickersnn,  Mexican  Consul 
Mexia  and  Mrs.  Mexia,  Mr.  arid  Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Booth. 

It  is  said  that  a  certain  engagement,  concerning  which  much 
doubt  has  existed,  is  an  unacknowledged  fact. 


Heathcote  vs.  Heathcote — A  Misapprehension. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Argonaut:  I  hive  been  much  an- 
noyed lately  by  being  asked  by  my  friends  what  induced  me  to 
write  the  articles  in  your  paper  criticising  American  women  and 
society,  and  signed,  "Cecil  V.  B.  Heathcote."  And  I  would  beg 
to  state  that  I  am  not  the  author  of  these  foolish  articles.  As  an 
Englishman,  I  consider  it  extremely  bad  taste  on  the  part  of  Cecil 
V.  B.  H.  giving  pub'icity  to  his  opinions  in  a  country  where  he  is 
probably  making  his  livelihood,  and  the  hospitality  of  whose  peo- 
ple he  is  probably  enjoying.  Finally,  I  would  suggest  to  Mr. 
Cecil  V.  B.  H.  that  if  the  ways  of  the  country  do  not  suit  him, 
there  are  daily  means  of  conveyance  to  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world.  By  giving  publicity  to  these  few  lines,  Mr.  Editor,  you 
will  confer  a  great  favor  on, 

Yours,  truly,  Basil  Heathcote. 

San  Francisgo,  April  16,  1884. 


COBWEBS. 


Our  mild  winter  seems  to  have  developed  unusual  size 
in  the  early  strawberries  and  Easter  bonnets.  While  peo- 
ple in  New  York  are  being  satisfied  with  the  modest  small 
bonnet  and  the  conservative  English  walking-hat,  our 
show-windows,  churches,  and  theatres  are  crowded  with 
large,  eruptive  head-gear.  High  crowns,  wide  brims,  huge 
bows,  ana  big  bunches  of  feathers  make  up  the  present 
sum.  In-ja  few  weeks  there  will  be  the  customary  number 
of  irate  paragraphs  by  men  who  have  sat  behind  these  hats, 
and  who  object  to  paying  a  dollar  and  a  halftoseethe 
back  of  any  woman's  head,  especially  with  the  tantalizing 
consciousness  that  there  is  a  ballet,  or  Kate  Castleton,  or 
a  show  of  some  kind  beyond  it. 


It  is  not  absolutely  new  to  say  that  feminine  vanity  de- 
velops early.  I  heard  a  case  in  point  the  other  day  that 
gives  the  idea  a  new  send-off.  It  happened  a  few  days  ago 
in  this  city. 

A  little  girl,  nine  years  old,  was  furnished  by  her  mam- 
ma with  a  white  silk  and  lace  dress,  which  she  wore  to 
a  children's  party.  Intoxicated  by  the  admiration  her 
dress  secured  her,  she  desired  to  wear  it  to  school,  and 
repeat  her  triumphs  there.  Hermother,  naturally  enough, 
refused  to  allow  it.  But  the  embryo  coquette  was  not  at 
all  discouraged  by  that.  She  secretly  obtained  the  dress 
and  made  a  package  of  it.  Next  morning  she  started  off 
to  the  public  school  with- her  bag  of  books,  and,  by  some 
sort  of  strategy,  with  the  package  containing  the  pretty 
party  dress.  When  she  was  at  a  safe  distance  from  home 
she  laid  down  her  books,  unrolled  her  package,  and  delib- 
erately changed  her  dress  in  the  street.  That  day  she  had 
a  great  success  at  school,  where  all  the  children  declared 
she  looked  like  an  angel.  II  faut  souffrir  pour  eire  belle, 
and  her  mother  met  her  with  a  switch  on  her  return.  But 
her  teacher  made  no  comment  on  her  toilet,  and  no  one 
objected  to  her  dressing  on  the  street. 
♦ — 

I  suppose  everyone  remembers  Emily  and  Betty  Rigl 
when  they  danced  in  the  Christmas  ballet  at  the  Califor- 
nia Theatre  in  the  old  days.  At  that  time,  Joe  Maguire, 
Walter  Campbell,  and  others  used  to  sing  in  a  sort  of 
special  Christmas  chorus  at  the  same  theatre — and  what  a 
beautiful  chorus  it  was !  On  Sundays,  they  used  to  sing  in 
the  church  choir.  One  Sunday,  I  reproached  poor  Joe 
Maguire  with  the  crime  of  singing  on  the  stage.  In  his 
gentle  way,  he  proceeded  to  justify  himself,  and  told  me,  - 
among  other  things,  that  Emily  and  Betty  Rigl  were  the 
most  religious  women  h*  had  ever  seen.  They  had  their 
rosaries  always  with  them ;  never  failed  to  say  a  prayer  or 
two  between  the  acts,  and  always  crossed  themselves  be- 
fore a  pas  seul. 

I  afterward  heard  some  of  the  others  tell  the  same  story. 
I  don't  object  to  a  man's  saying  a  prayer  before  he  goes  out 
to  cheat  another  man  in  a  simple,  little  business  transac- 
tion. But  for  a  pretty  ballet-dancer  to  invoke  celestial  aid, 
that  she  may  rouse  to  greater  rapture  the  bald-heads  in 
front,  has  always  seemed  to  me  like  taking  an  undue  ad- 
vantage of  one's  personal  influence. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  refinements  of  civilization.  The 
last  dictum  is  that  all  bridal  parties  shall  be  thoroughly 
drilled  before  the.eveniful  day,  and  that  chalk  lines  on  the 
church  floor  shall  be  used  to  indicate  the  exact  spot  on 
which  each  person  shall  stand.  It  is  said  that  nothing  so 
jars  upon  the  feelings  of  fashionable  guests  as  a  group  that 
is  unsymmetrical  in  its  arrangement. 

At  a  recent  wredding  the  bridesmaids  carried  tambour- 
ines suspended  by  ribbons  from  the  arm.  The  tambour- 
ines were  made  of  white  flowers,  and  the  centre  of  each 
was  the  monogram  of  the  contracting  parties,  done  in  col- 
ored flowers. 

I  am  told,  in  a  private  letter,  that  a  great  many  floral 
Easter  cards  had  been  ordered  in  New  York,  and  that 
flowers  were  well  nigh  unobtainable.  These  were  mostly 
to  be  made  in  flat  shapes — simply  a  copy  in  flowers  of  the 
customary  Easter  cards,  of  simple  design. 

The  craze  in  New  York  on  the  flower  question  is  pass- 
ing all  bounds.  Hundreds  of  ladies  ordered  in  advance 
bouquets  de  corsage,  to  wear  with  the  Easter  dresses.  The 
new  wrinkle  is  that  the  bouquets  must  match  the  dresses. 
The  florists  were  provided  with  samples  indicating  the  ne- 
cessary colors.  Some  of  them  were  almost  wild  with  the 
apparent  impossibility  of  finding  flowers  to  match  the  new 
and  curious  shades.  Wall-flowers  are  much  wom  with  the 
brown  dresses  that  are  becoming  so  fashionable,  and  there 
is  a  decided  corner  in  the  snarled,  purplish-gray  chrysan- 
themums, that  harmonize  so  well  with  the  newest  and  most 
stylish  shades  of  gray.  ^ 

The  New  York  shops  are  full  of  brilliant  plaids  and  rich 
brocades.  The  best  people,  however,  wear  them  only  for 
the  house  or  carriage.  Walking  dresses  for  the  street  are 
simpler  and  plainer  than  ever  with  people  of  really  good 
style.  A  sample  street  suit  was  of  stone-gray  cloth,  tailor- 
made,  close  fitting,  and  plain  in  effect.  The  only  orna- 
ments were  two  elaborate  clasps,  one  at  the  throat  and  one 
at  the  belt,  made  of  silver  set  with  cats'-eyes.  These  cats'- 
eyes  come  from  China,  and  retail  in  New  York  at  six  dol- 
lars a  dozen.  They  seldom  come  in  settings.  It  is  very 
stylish  to  have  them  set  in  silver  after  some  original  design. 

We  don't  hear  as  much  about  our  mammoth  pears  as  we 
used  to  do,  but  for  all  that  California  occasionally  comes 
to  the  front  with  something  huge.  The  biggest  things  on 
record  this  year  are  our  Easter  eggs.  Many  of  them  were 
ostrich  eggs.  There  is  in  this  State  a  newly  established 
ostrich  farm.  This  year's  eggs  not  being  available  for 
hatching,  were  thrown  on  the  market  for  decorative  pur- 
poses. They  brought  from  two  to  four  dollars,  unpainted, 
and  were  speedily  bought  up.  An  ostrich  egg  handsomely 
decorated  in  oils  is  about  as  stunning  a  thing  in  the  way  of 
an  Easter  egg  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Many  beautiful 
ones  were  sent  by  ladies  of  this  city  to  friends  in  the  East- 
ern States,  where  they  probably  added  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
to  our  reputation  for  big  things.  / 


THE        ARGONAUT 


A    BLOODY    REVENGE. 


How  a  Spanish  Grandee  Won  the  Title  of  "The  Headsman.' 


The  bells  in  the  steeple  of  the  little  town  of  Menda  had 
just  chimed  midnight.  At  that  moment  a  young  French 
officer  was  leaning  on  the  parapet  of  the  long  terrace  which 
bordered  the  gardens  of  the  Chateau  de  Menda,  seemingly 
plunged  in  a  more  profound  meditation  than  was  compati- 
ble with  the  careless  gayely  of  military  life,  though  it  must 
be  admitted  that  never  was  there  an  hour,  a  spot,  or  a  night 
more  conducive  to  reverie.  The  beautiful  sky  of  Spain 
stretched  its  azure  dome  above  his  head.  The  glittering 
starlight  and  the  moon's  soft  rays  lit  up  a  delicious  valley 
that  unfolded  itself  coquettishly  at  his  feet.  As  he  leaned 
against  a  blossoming  orange  tree.  Major  Marchand  could 
see  the  town  of  Mt-nda  a  hundred  feet  below  him,  at  the 
foot  of  the  rock  on  which  the  chateau  was  built,  sheltered 
from  the  fierce  north  winds.  Turning  his  head,  he  saw  the 
sea,  whose  shimmering  waters  framed  the  landscape  like  a 
silver  circle.  The  chateau  was  illuminated,  and  the  joy- 
ous tumult  of  a  ball,  the  strains  of  the  orchestra,  the  laugh- 
ter of  the  gay  officers  and  their  partners  floated  out  to  hmi, 
mingled  with  the  far  murmur  of  the  waves.  The  freshness 
of  the  night  gave  a  new  energy  to  his  tired  frame,  wearied 
by  the  heat  of  the  day,  while  up  from  the  gardens,  planted 
with  fragrant  trees  and  balmy  flowers,  came  such  waves 
of  intoxicating  odor  that  his  soul  seemed  bathed  in  per- 
fumes. 

The  Chateau  de  Menda  belonged  to  a  grandee  of  Spain, 
who  at  this  time  was  occupying  it  with  his  family.  During 
the  whole  evening  the  eldest  of  the  daughters  had  regarded 
the  young  officer  with  an  interest  imprinted  with  such  sad- 
ness that  her  ardent  sentiment  of  compassion  might  well 
have  caused  the  Frenchman's  reverie. 

Clara  de  Leganes  was  beautiful,  and  although  she  had 
three  brothers  and  a  sister,  the  marquis's  wealth  was  con- 
siderable enough  to  warrant  Victor  Marchand  in  believing 
that  the  young  girl  would  have  a  rich  dowry.  But  how- 
could  he  dare  to  hope  that  the  daughter  of  the  proudest 
grandee  in  Spain  would  be  given  to  the  son  of  a  Parisian 
grocer?  Moreover,  the  Spanish  were  at  war  with  the  French. 

General  Granville,  who  governed  the  province,  suspect- 
ing the  Marquis  de  Leganes  of  being  about  to  stir  up  an  in- 
surrection in  favor  ol  Ferdinand  VII.,  stationed  Major 
Marchand's  battalion  at  the  little  town  of  Menda,  in  order 
to  control  the  neighboring  country,  which  was  under  the 
marquis's  sway.  A  recent  dispatch  from  Marshal  Ney  gave 
cause  for  fear  that  the  English  were  about  to  land  upon  the 
coast,  and  designated  the  marquis  as  a  man  who  was  in 
correspondence  with  the  London  cabinet.  So  it  was  that, 
despite  the  kindly  welcome  which  the  Spaniard  had  ten- 
dered Major  Marchand  and  his  soldiers,  the  young  officer 
was  constantly  upon  his  guard. 

As  he  strolled  out  upon  the  terrace  to  examine  the  state 
of  the  town  and  the  country  confided  to  his  supervision,  he 
wondered  how  to  interpret  the  friendliness  which  the  mar- 
quis had  not  ceased  to  evince,  and  how  to  reconcile  the 
apparent  tranquillity  of  the  country  with  the  general's  un- 
easiness; but  he  was  soon  roused  from  his  reverie,  and  all 
these  thoughts  quickly  banished  by  a  sentiment  of  pru- 
dence and  a  feeling  of  legitimate  curiosity  as  he  perceived 
an  unwonted  number  of  lights  in  the  village.  Though  it 
was  the  Feast  of  St.  Jacques,  he  had  ordered  that  very 
morning  that  all  lights  should  be  extinguished  at  the  hour 
prescribed  in  his  regulations,  the  chateau  alone  being  ex- 
empt. After  vainly  seeking  to  explain  the  infraction  of 
which  the  inhabitants  were  guilty,  he  only  found  a  mystery 
in  the  offense  the  more  incomprehensible  in  that  he  had 
carefully  stationed  officers  as  sentinels  and  night-watch 
through  the  town.  He  could  see  his  soldiers'  bayonets 
glittering  here  and  there  at  their  accustomed  posts,  but 
there  was  a  solemnity  in  the  silence  that  gave  no  indication 
of  the  Spaniards  being  plunged  in  the  intoxication  of  a  fes- 
tival. With  the  impetuosity  of  youth  he  was  about  to  spring 
through  an  opening  down  upon  the  rocks,  in  order  to  de- 
scend more  rapidly  than  by  the  ordinary  road  to  a  post  sta- 
tioned at  the  entrance  of  the  village  near  the  chateau,  when 
a  slight  sound  arrested  him.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
gravel  of  the  pathway  was  rustling  under  the  light  tread  of 
a  woman.  Turning  his  head  he  saw  no  one,  but  his  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  the  extraordinary  splendor  of  the  ocean, 
and  there,  like  a  flash,  he  beheld  sucn  a  baleful  spectacle 
that  he  stood  motionless,  scarcely  able  to  credit  his  senses. 
There,  on  the  horizon,  bathed  in  the  silvery  moonlight, 
shone  a  fleet  of  glittering  sails.  A  chill  struck  him  as  he 
tried  to  convince  himself  it  was  an  optical  delusion  wrought 
by  the  vagaries  of  the  waves  and  the  moonlight. 

At  this  moment  a  hoarse  voice  pronounced  his  name, 
and  turning,  he  saw  the  head  of  the  soldier  who  had  ac- 
companied him  to  the  chateau  slowly  rising  through  the 
breach. 

"  Is  it  you,  commander?" 

"  Yes,  what  is  it?  "  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  warned  to  se- 
crecy by  some  presentiment  of  evil. 

"  Those  beggars  there  are  wriggling  about  like  so  many 
worms,  and  I  have  hastened  to  communicate  my  observa- 
tions to  you,  if  you  will  permit  me." 

"  By  all  means,"  said  the  major. 

"  I  have  just  been  following  one  of  the  men  from  the 
chateau  who  proceeded  in  this  direction  with  a  lantern  in 
his  hand.  Now  a  lantern  looks  devilishly  suspicious! 
This  is  no  time  of  night  for  a  Christian  to  light  up  his 
tapers.  '  They  want  to  make  a  meal  of  us,'  said  I  to  my- 
self, and  followed  at  his  heels.  So,  major,  that  is  how  I 
discovered  a  certain  pile  of  faggots  on  a  block  of  stone 
not  three  yards  from  here." 

A  terrible  cry  which  rang  through  the  village  here  in- 
terrupted him,  and,  as  a  lurid  glow  suddenly  illuminated 
the  form  of  his  commander,  the  poor  grenadier  fell  with 
a  bullet  in  his  head. 

Not  ten  feet  away,  a  pile  of  straw  and  dry  wood  was 
flaming  like  a  conflagration.  A  deathly  silence  broken 
only  by  low  groans  had  replaced  the  laughter  and  music 
of  the  fete.  As  the  thunder  of  a  cannon  echoed  over  the 
ocean's  plain,  a  cold  sweat  started  on  the  young  officer's 
Standing  there,  swordless,  he  knew-  that  his  soldiers 
erished,  and  that  the  English  were  about  to  land. 


He  saw  himself  dishonored  if  he  lived;  arraigned  before 
a  council  of  war;  then,  measuring  with  his  eye  the  depth 
of  the  rocky  valley  at  his  feet,  he  drew  back  for  the  spring 
when  Clara  de  Leganes  seized  his  hand  breathlessly. 

"  Fly ! "  she  cried.  "  My  brothers  are  following  me  to 
kill  you !  At  the  foot  of  the  rock !  There !  You  will  find 
Juanito's  horse !    Go  quickly ! " 

As  her  slight  hands  pushed  him,  the  young  man  stood 
looking  at  her  for  a  moment  stupefied;  then,  yielding  to 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  which  never  forsakes  even 
the  strongest,  he  sprang  into  the  park  toward  the  direction 
indicated,  and  bounded  over  rocks  only  tracked  by  wild 
goats  heretofore.  He  heard  Clara  cry  to  her  brothers  to 
pursue  him;  he  heard  the  steps  of  the  assassins;  he  heard 
their  bullets  whistle  past  his  ears,  but  he  reached  the  val- 
ley, found  the  horse,  mounted, and  disappeared  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning. 

A  few  hours  afterward  he  arrived  at  the  quarters  of  Gen- 
eral Granville,  whom  he  found  dining  with  his  staff. 

"I  bring  you  my  head!"  he  cried,  appearing  in  their 
midst,  pale  and  unnerved.  Then  seating  himself,  he  re- 
counted the  terrible  adventure.  A  silence  followed  his 
recital. 

"  I  find  you  more  unfortunate  than  criminal,"  at  last 
said  the  stem  general.  "  You  are  not  responsible  for  the 
Spaniard's  crime;  and,  unless  the  marshal  decides  other- 
wise, I  absolve  you." 

These  words  gave  but  feeble  consolation  to  the  unhappy 
officer. 

"  When  the  emperor  knows  it,"  he  murmured. 

"  He  will  probably  wish  to  have  you  shot,"  said  the  gen- 
eral, "  but  we  shall  see.  Now,  let  us  speak  no  more  of 
this,"  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  severity,  "except  to  plan  a 
vengeance  that  will  give  a  salutary  lesson  to  this  country 
where  they  make  war  like  savages." 

An  hour  later  an  entire  regiment,  a  detachment  of  cav- 
alry, and  a  convoy  of  artillery  were  on  the  road.  General 
Granville  and  Major  Marchand  marched  at  the  head  of 
the  column.  The  whole  army,  when  they  knew  of  the 
dreadful  massacre,  were  seized  with  an  uncontrollable  fury. 
The  distance  which  separated  Menda  from  the  general 
quarters  was  covered  with  marvelous  rapidity.  On  the 
route  the  general  found  whole  villages  under  arms.  Each 
of  these  miserable  hamlets  was  surrounded  and  its  inhabit- 
ants destroyed. 

By  some  inexplicable  fatality  the  English  vessels  lay  to 
without  advancing,  but  it  was  known  later  that  these  ships 
carried  only  artillery,  and  had  out-sailed  the  rest  of  the 
fleet.  So  it  was  that  the  town  of  Menda,  deprived  of  the 
defenders  she  awaited,  and  which  the  vision  of  the  Eng- 
lish sails  seemed  to  promise,  was  surrounded  by  the  French 
troops  and  taken  almost  without  striking  a  blow.  The  in- 
habitants, seized  with  terror,  offered  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion, foreseeing  from  the  general's  known  cruelty  that 
Menda  would  probably  be  given  up  to  flame  and  the 
entire  population  to  the  edge  of  the  sword.  He  accepted 
the  offer,  on  condition  that  the  entire  household  of  the 
chateau,  from  the  marquis  to  the  lowest  valet,  was  given 
into  his  hands.  This  capitulation  consented  to,  the  gen- 
eral promised  to  pardon  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  to  pre- 
vent his  soldiers  from  pillaging  the  houses  or  setting  fire  to 
the  town.  An  enormous  indemnity  was  imposed,  and  the 
wealthiest  men  constituted  themselves  hostages  as  a  guar- 
antee of  the  payment,  which  was  to  be  effected  within 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  general  took  all  necessary  precautions  for  the  safety 
of  his  troops,  provided  for  the  safety  of  the  country,  and 
refused  to  lodge  the  soldiers  in  private  houses.  After  he 
had  encamped  them  he  ascended  to  the  chateau,  of  which 
he  took  military  possession.  All  the  members  of  the  De 
Leganes  family,  with  their  servants,  were  kept  in  close  cus- 
tody, bound  with  strong  cords,  and  imprisoned  in  the  grand 
salon  where  the  ball  had  taken  place  the  night  before,  and 
whose  lofty  windows  opened  upon  the  terrace  that  over- 
looked the  town.  The  staff  was  established  in  a  neighbor- 
ing gallery,  where  the  general  first  held  counsel  as  to  the 
measures  to  be  taken  in  opposing  the  debarkation  of  the 
fleet;  then,  after  having  dispatched  an  aid-de-camp  to 
Marshal  Ney,  and  established  batteries  along  the  coast, 
they  turned  their  attention  to  the  prisoners.  '1  wo  hundred 
Spaniards,  whom  the  inhabitants  had  delivered  up,  were 
immediately  taken  out  upon  the  terrace  and  shot.  After 
this  military  execution,  the  general  commanded  the  erec- 
tion of  as  many  gallows  as  there  were  persons  in  the  salon, 
and  sent  for  the  hangman  of  the  town. 

Major  Marchand,  profiting  by  the  time  which  was  to 
elapse  before  dinner,  went  to  visit  the  prisoners.  Soon 
afterward  he  sought  the  general. 

"  I  hasten,"  he  said,  in  an  agitated  voice,  "  to  ask  a 
favor." 

"  You ! "  exclaimed  the  general,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  irony. 

"  Alas ! "  said  Victor,  "  it  is  but  a  sad  grace.  The  mar- 
quis, seeing  the  erection  of  the  scaffolds,  has  hoped  you 
will  change  this  mode  of  punishment  for  his  family,  and 
begs,  for  the  sake  of  his  noble  name,  that  you  will  behead 
them." 

"  So  be  it!"  said  the  general. 

"  They  ask  furthermore  that  they  be  allowed  the  bene- 
fits of  religion,  and  that  they  be  released  from  their  bonds. 
The}  will  make  no  effort  to  escape." 

"  I  consent,"  said  the  general,  "  but  I  hold  you  respon- 
sible." 

"  The  old  man  also  offers  you  his  entire  fortune  if  you 
will  pardon  his  young  son." 

"  Really ! "  responded  the  general,  ironically.  "  A  gen- 
erous offer,  seeing  that  his  possessions  already  belong  to 
King  Joseph."  He  paused.  A  shadow  of  contempt  dark- 
ened his  brow,  and  he  added:  "I  will  surpass  their  de- 
sires. I  understand  the  importance  of  his  last  demand. 
Very  well,  let  him  purchase  his  name's  existence,  but  at 
the  price  that  Spain  may  forever  remember  his  treason  and 
its  punishment.  I  will  grant  life  and  fortune  to  the  one  of 
his  sons  who  will  fill  the  office  of  headsman.  Go  now,  and 
speak  to  me  no  more  of  this." 

Dinner  was  served.  The  officers  sat  at  table  appeasing 
appetites  that  fatigue  had  sharpened.  One  only  of  their 
number,  Victor  Marchand,  was  missed  at  the  banquet. 
After  a  long  hesitation  he  entered  the  salon  where  mourned 
the  proud  family  of  Leganes,  and  threw  a  sad  glance  on 


the  scene,  where,  the  night  before,  he  had  watched  the 
forms  of  those  young  men  and  their  beautiful  sisters  whirl- 
ing gayly  to  the  entrancing  measures  of  the  waltz,  and 
shuddered  when  he  thought  that  within  an  hour  their  heads 
would  roll  on  their  own  terraces,  severed  by  the  heads- 
man's sword.  Bound  to  their  gilded  couches,  the  father 
and  mother,  the  two  young  girls,  and  their  brothers  sat 
motionless.  Eight  servitors,  their  hands  bound  behind 
their  backs  stood  near.  These  fifteen  people  looked  at 
each  other  gravely,  their  eyes  scarcely  betraying  the 
thoughts  that  stirred  them.  A  profound  resignation,  and 
a  regret  at  having  failed  in  their  plans,  could  be  read  on  a 
few  brows.  Motionless  soldiers  kept  guard,  while  respect- 
ing the  sorrow  of  these  cruel  enemies.  A  gleam  of  curiosity 
lit  up  their  faces  when  Victor  appeared.  He  gave  the 
order  to  release  the  captives,  and  went  himself  to  release 
the  cords  that  held  Clara  a  prisoner  on  the  divan.  She 
smiled  sadly.  He  could  not  resist  touching  the  arm  of  the 
young  girl  as  his  admiring  glance  swept  from  her  dark  head 
over  her  supple  form.  She  was  a  perfect  type  of  her  race. 
She  had  the  olive  tint,  the  Spanish  eyes  with  long  curved 
lashes,  and  iris  black  as  a  raven's  wing. 

"Were  you  successful?"  she  questioned,  with  one  of 
those  melancholy  smiles  that  yet  had  something  girlish 
in  it. 

Victor  could  not  repress  a  shudder.  He  glanced  in  turn 
at  the  three  brothers  and  at  Clara.  Juanito,  the  eldest, 
was  thirty.  Small  and  slightly  built,  with  a  proud  disdain- 
ful air,  there  was  no  lack  of  nobility  in  his  manner,  and 
that  delicacy  of  sentiment  which  in  other  days  had  ren- 
dered Spanish  gallantry  so  renowned.  Philippe,  the  second 
son,  a  tall,  young  stripling  of  twenty,  resembled  Clara. 
The  youngest  was  a  lovely  child  of  eight.  A  painter  would 
have  found  in  Manuel's  lovely  features  a  trace  of  that 
Spartan  endurance  that  marked  the  children  of  old  Rome. 
The  gTand  old  marquis,  with  his  picturesque  white  head, 
seemed  to  have  stepped  from  one  of  Murillo's  paintings. 

The  young  officer  shook  his  head  in  despair  of  finding 
among  them  an  acceptor  of  the  general's  bargain;  then, 
nerving  himself,  he  told  Clara  of  the  hard  condition.  For 
an  instant  a  shudder  shook  the  girl's  form;  then,  suddenly 
recovering  her  calm  air,  she  went  and  knelt  at  her  father's 
feet. 

"  Oh ! "  she  murmured,  "  compel  Juanito  to  swear  he 
will  obey  you  faithfully,  and  we  will  be  content." 

The  marquise,  with  an  eager  start  of  hope,  bent  toward 
her  listeningly,  but  when  she  caught  the  words  which  fell 
from  her  daughter's  white  lips,  that  mother  swooned  away. 
Like  a  flash  the  truth  dawned  upon  Juanito,  and  he  sprang 
to  his  feet  like  a  caged  lion.  Victor  took  it  upon  himself 
to  send  away  the  soldiers  when  the  marquis  had  pledged 
his  word  to  complete  submission.  The  servants  were  then 
taken  out  and  given  up  to  the  executioner,  who  hanged 
them.  When  at  last  the  family  was  alone,  but  for  Victor, 
the  old  father  arose. 

"  Juanito ! "  he  cried. 

Juanito  only  responded  by  an  inclination  of  the  head, 
equivocal  to  a  refusal,  and,  sinking  back  in  his  chair, 
fixed  on  his  parents  a  dry  and  terrible  gaze.  Clara  went 
to  him,  stole  one  arm  about  his  neck,  and  softly  kissing 
his  hot  eyelids,  said  gayly : 

"Juanito,  if  you  could  only  know  how  sweet  the  death- 
blow would  be,  given  by  your  hands,  you  would  save  me 
from  all  the  sorrows  that  await  me.  Then  I  need  not  sub- 
mit to  the  odious  contact  of  a  headsman's  hands.  And, 
dear  Tuanito,  you  would  not  wish  to  see  me  contaminated 
by  a  touch  ? " 

Her  velvety  eyes  threw-  a  flashing  glance  on  Victor,  as 
though  to  arouse  anew  in  Juanito's  heart  his  hatred  of  the 
French. 

"  Have  courage,"  said  his  brother  Philippe,  "  or  else 
our  almost  royal  race  will  be  extinct." 

Suddenly  Clara  rose.  The  group  that  had  formed 
around  J  uanito  parted,  and  the  girl,  rebellious  in  her  good 
cause,  saw,  standing  erect  before  him,  her  aged  father, 
who  said,  with  stern  solemnity:  "Juanito,  I  command 
you ! " 

Seeing  the  young  count  immovable,  the  father  fell  upon 
his  knees.  Involuntarily,  Clara,  Manuel,  and  Philippe  im- 
itated him.  They  held  out  supplicating  hands  toward 
him  who  was  to  save  the  family  from  oblivion,  and  seemed 
to  echo  their  father's  words. 

"  My  son,  will  you  be  so  lacking  in  Spanish  courage 
and  true  sensibility  ?  Do  you  wish  to  keep  me  longer  at 
your  feet  ?  What  right  have  you  to  consider  your  life  and 
your  sufferings?  "  Then,  springing  to  his  feet,  and  fixing 
a  terrible  gaze  on  the  marquise,  he  cried:  "  Madame,  is 
this  my  son?" 

"  He  consents,"  murmured  the  mother  in  despair,  as  she 
saw  a  movement  of  Juanito's  eyes. 

Maraquita,  the  younger  daughter,  knelt  at  her  mother's 
feet,  embracing  her  with  her  slender  arms;  and  seeing  that 
she  wept  hot,  bitter  tears,  her  little  brother  Manuel  came 
and  reproached  her  gravely.  At  this  moment  the  chaplain 
of  the  castle  entered,  and,  quickly  surrounding  him,  they 
led  him  to  Juanito. 

Victor,  unable  to  endure  the  scene,  and  reassuring 
Clara  with  a  gesture,  hastened  to  make  a  last  attempt  on 
the  general,  "whom  he  found  in  the  midst  of  the  feast, 
drinking  with  his  officers,  in  the  best  of  humors  and  hold- 
ing high  revel. 

An  hour  afterward  a  hundred  of  Menda's  most  respect- 
ed citizens  were  invited  on  the  terrace,  by  the  general's 
orders,  to  be  witnesses  of  the  execution.  A  detachment 
of  soldiers  was  placed  near  to  maintain  order  among 
them;  and  as  they  stood  under  the  gibbets  where  the  mar- 
quis's retainers  had  been  hung  the  peasant's  heads  almost 
touched  the  feet  of  those  martyrs. 

Thirty  feet  away  the  block  stood,  with  its  glistening  knife. 

In  a  few  moments,  through  the  most  profound  silence, 
there  were  heard  the  irregular  tread  of  several  persons,  lhe 
measured  march  of  a  picket-guard,  and  the  light  rattle  of 
their  guns.  These  different  sounds  were  mingled  with  the 
joyous  clamor  of  the  officers'  feast,  as  but  late  the  music 
of  the  ball-room  had  drowned  the  preparation  of  a  bloody 
treachery.  All  eyes  were  turned  toward  the  castle,  as  the 
noble  family  advanced  with  perfect  self-possession.  Every 
brow  was  calm  and  severe.  One  man  alone,  trembling 
and  pale,  leaned  on  the  arm  of  the  priest,  who  lavished  all 
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the  consolations  of  religion  upon  him — the  one  who  was  to 
live. 

The  headsman  understood,  as  did  all  others,  that  Juan- 
ito  had  accepted  his  office  for  a  day.  The  old  marquis 
and  his  wife,  Clara,  Maraquita,  and  the  two  brothers, 
knelt  a  few  paces  from  the  fatal  spot,  to  which  Juanito 
was  conducted  by  the  priest.  When  he  reached  the  block 
the  executioner,  catching  him  by  the  sleeve,  drew  him 
apart  and  gave  him  a  few  instructions.  The  confessor 
placed  the  victims  so  that  they  should  not  witness  the  last 
agony;  but  they  were  true  Spaniards,  who  stood  firmly, 
with  no  sign  of  weakness. 

Clara  was  the  first  to  spring  toward  her  brother.  "  Ju- 
anito," she  cried,  "have  pity  on  my  lack  of  courage! 
Commence  first  with  me!" 

At  this  moment  the  hurried  steps  of  a  man  echoed 
through  the  silence,  and  Victor  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
Clara  was  kneeling,  and  her  bare  white  throat  seemed  ap- 
pealing to  the  sword.  A  deadly  pallor  stole  over  the  offi- 
cer's face,  and,  gathering  his  energies  together,  he  sprang 
forward. 

"  The  general  accords  you  your  life  if  you  will  be  my 
wife,"  he  murmured  in  her  ear. 

The  young  girl  turned  upon  him  a  proud,  contemptuous 
glance.  "Strike,  Juanito!     she  said,  in  a  low,  clear  voice. 

Her  head  rolled  at  Victor's  feet. 

A  convulsive  shudder  shook  the  form  of  the  Marquise 
de  Leganes.    It  was  the  only  sign  of  her  agony. 

"Is  this  the  way  to  place  myself,  dear  Juanito?  "  said 
little  Manuel  to  his  brother. 

"  Ah !  you  weep,  Maraquita,"  murmured  Juanito  to  his 
sister. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  young  girl;  "I  think  of  you,  my 
poor  Juanito;  you  will  be  so  unhappy  without  us. ' 

Soon  the  grand  form  of  the  old  marquis  appeared.  He 
looked  at  the  blood  of  his  children,  and  turning  to  the 
mute  and  motionless  people,  he  stretched  out  his  hands 
toward  Juanito  and  said,  in  a  clear  voice : 

"  Spaniards,  I  give  my  benediction  to  my  son.  Now, 
Marquis,  strike  without  fear  and  without  reproach ! " 

But  when  Juanito  saw  his  mother  approach,  supported 
by  her  confessor,  his  white  lips  muttered  hoarsely : 

"  She  gave  me  birth ! " 

His  voice  drew  a  cry  of  horror  from  the  assembly.  The 
noise  of  the  festival  and  the  joyous  laughter  of  the  officers 
grew  louder  at  this  terrible  clamor. 

The  marquise  understood  that  Juanito's  courage  was  ex- 
hausted, and,  with  one  bound,  she  sprang  from  the  balus- 
trade, and  crashed,  a  shapeless  mass,  on  the  rocks  below. 
A  wild  cry  of  admiration  shook  the   air  as  Juanito  fell 

senseless. 

********** 

In  spite  of  the  honors  with  which  he  is  surrounded;  in 
spite  of  the  title  "  El  Verdugo  "  (the  headsman),  which 
the  king  of  Spain  has  given  as  a  title  of  nobility  to  the 
Marquis  de  Leganes,  he  lives  a  lonely,  solitary  life,  con- 
sumed with  a  terrible  sorrow.  Crushed  by  the  burden  of 
his  noble  crime,  he  seems  to  wait  impatiently  until  the 
birth  of  a  second  son  gives  him  the  right  to  join  those 
shadows  that  haunt  his  path  of  life. — Translated  for  the 
Argonaut  from  the  French  of  Balzac  by  Mabel  M.  Cham- 
berlain. 

The  great  Shoshone  Falls  of  Snake  River  are  in  South- 
em  Idaho,  twenty  miles  south  of  the  Oregon  short  line 
railroad,  a  line  completed  from  Portland  to  Omaha.  These 
falls  have  been  until  lately  but  little  known.  The  scenery 
surrounding  is  said  to  be  wonderful.  The  river  banks  of 
lava  are  one  thousand  feet  high ;  the  height  of  the  falls  two 
hundred  and  ten  feet.  A  writer  thus  describes  the  cata- 
ract: 

"  I  had  heard  much  of  the  Shoshone  or  Great  Fall  of  the  Snake 
River,  but  was  unable  to  find  any  white  man  who  had  seen  it.  Re- 
turning from  Oregon  we  arrived  at  Rock  Creek,  a  stage  station 
only  twelve  miles  distant.  Hostile  Indians  had  hitherto  rendered 
visiting  it  unsafe,  but  the  lieutenant  in  charge  of  a  detachment  of 
Oregon  soldiers  encamped  at  the  station  undertook  to  conduct  us. 
Before  daylight  we  started  for  the  cataract.  Probably  our  vehicle 
was  the  first  that  ever  approached  it.  The  tall  sagebrush  crushed 
by  our  slow  wheels  loaded  the  air  with  a  heavy  perfume.  Through 
the  dim  dawn  we  were  guided  by  the  everlasting  pillar  of  cloud 
arising  from  the  troubled  water  far  away.  Now,  at  three  miles,  we 
heard  more  clearly  its  thrilling  roar,  and  saw  the  mist  with  its  vio- 
let tinge  of  rainbow  which  arises  forever  and  ever.  At  last  we 
alightea  on  a  broken  floor  of  brown  lava,  descended  the  precipice 
for  three  hundred  feet  by  a  natural  rock  stairway,  walked  a  few 
hundred  yards  across  a  terrace  of  grass,  lava,  and  cedars,  and  stood 
upon  a  second  precipice.  Peering  over  the  edge,  five  hundred  ieet 
beneath  us  we  saw  the  riven  after  its  fearful  leap,  peaceful  as  a 
mirror.  Haifa  mile  above,  in  full  view,  was  the  cataract.  It  is 
unequaled  in  the  world,  save  by  Niagara,  of  which  it  vividly  re- 
minded us.  It  is  not  all  height,  like  Yosemite,  nor  all  breadth  and 
power,  like  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri,  nor  all  strength  and 
volume,  like  Niagara,  but  combines  the  three  elements.  Clinging 
to  a  hardy  cedar  I  saw  the  peaceful  waters  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  below  me.  Above,  the  surface  of  the  water  is  broken  into  fine 
channels  by  little  islands.  Thence  I  saw  the  river  come  gliding, 
swift,  clear,  and  smooth,  to  the  dizzy  edge,  the  long  plunge  and  the 
cauldron  which  boils  beneath,  under  wafting  clouds  of  spray.  The 
fall  itself  is  of  purest  white,  interspersed  with  myriads  of  glittering, 
glassy  drops — a  cataract  of  snnw  with  an  avalanche  of  jewels, 
mocking  and  belittling  all  human  splendor.  Nature  is  here  in  her 
lace  and  pearls,  her  robe  of  diamonds  and  tiara  of  rainbow." 

The  St.  James  Gambling  Club,  now  under  police  sur- 
veillance, is  close  to  Brooks's,  Arthur's,  Boodle's,  and 
White's,  which  are,  perhaps,  the  four  best  established  fash- 
ionable clubs  in  London.  They  were  all  four  originally 
subscription  houses,  arranged  on  an  elegant  and  select 
plan.  Arthur's  was  called  the  Jockey  Club;  Brooks's, 
Savoir  Vivre;  and  White's,  the  Sans  Souci.  The  Jockeys 
were  chaffed  out  of  their  title  by  a  wit  of  the  day.  Sans 
Souci  was  sneered  out  of  fashion  by  another  wag,  who 
dubbed  its  members  Sans  Six  Sous,  and  the  Savoir  Vivre 
was  probably  dropped  because  its  members  were  quite 
conscious  that  their  vivre  was  not  quite  equal  to  their 
savoir. 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 


Prince  Bismarck's  annual  revenues  amount  to  about 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  He  lives  quietly,  but  is  hos- 
pitable, and  wishes  all  his  visitors  to  feel  at  home  while 
under  his  roof.  When  living  on  his  estates  he  occupies 
himself  with  forestry,  and  his  favorite  walk  is  in  the  oak 
woods  when  his  favorite  flower,  the  heather,  i&in  bloom. 


The  Arbatus. 
Looks  so  shy  and  innocent, 

Blushes  like  a  startled  thing: 
Who  would  think  it  knew  the  whole 

Of  the  secrets  of  the  spring? 

Keeps  its  rosy  ear  laid  low, 
Harking,  harking,  at  the  ground, 

Never  missed  a  syllable 
Of  the  slightest  stir  or  sound. 

Chuckled  often  in  its  leaves, 

Thinking  how  the  world  would  wait; 

Searching  vainly  for  a  flower, 
Wondering  why  the  spring  was  late. 

Other  secrets,  too,  it  knows — 

Secrets  whispered  o'er  its  head; 
Underneath  its  snowy  veil 

Oft  these  secrets  turn  it  red. 

Whisper  on,  glad  girls  and  boys! 
Sealed  the  fragrant  rosy  wells; 
You  and  spring  are  safe   alike — 
Never  the  arbutus  tells! 

— H.  H.  in  May  Atlantic. 

• 

My    Love. 
My  love  is  a  rose,  a  red,  red  rose, 

Whose  beauty  all  may  see — 
A  smile  and  a  blush  for  each  she  hath, 
But  only  a  thorn  for  me. 

My  love  is  a  violet,  tender  and  true, 

Whose  fragrance  pure  and  free 
Perfumes  the  air  like  the  breath  of  prayer, 

Yet  never  a  thought  for  me. 

My  love  is  the  sun,  the  radiant  sun, 

Whose  glory  all  may  see— 
She  sheds  ner  beams  on  all  around, 

And  not  one  ray  for  me. 

Oh,  her  beauty  and  blushes,  her  radiant  smile! 

How  quick  my  cares  will  flee, 
When  one  day  Love  shall  lead  my  love 

A  captive  home  to  me.  — Yale  Record. 


THE    ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 


A  friend  of  the  family  asked  an  editor  recently  why  he 
allowed  his  wife  to  beat  him. 

"  Well,  what  am  I  to  do?"  was  the  reply;  "  the  doctor 
has  ordered  her  to  take  plenty  of  exercise !  " 


Our  domestics : 

"  Pelagie,  bring  my  boots,"  said  Madame  D.  to  her 
servant.     "  Be  quick,  for  I  have  called  you  three  times." 

"  Ah !  in  order  to  gain  time  for  madame  I  am  now  lacing 
them  up ! " 


Marcchal  Niel. 
Before  those  counterscarps  of  lace, 

^"hich  offer  such  undreamed  resistance, 
I  have  so  fallen  into  disgrace, 

O  Marshal,  that  I  crave  assistance. 

In  vain  I  send  my  Jacqueminot 

Each  day  tc  speaK  her  fair  and  tender; 

With  scornful  Up  the  lovely  foe 
Each  day  refuses  to  surrender. 

I  cry  you  help,  O  flower  of  knights! 
-   Upon  my  bended  knee  I  sue  it; 
If  any  man  can  scale  those  heights, 

You,  Marshal,  you're  the  man  can  do  it! 

To  plant  above  that  heart  of  steel 

(In  front  of  which  I  bend  despairing) 
Your  golden  ensign — Marshal  Niel, 

It  were  a  venture  worth  your  daring! 

—T.  B.  Aldrich  in  May  Atlantic. 

♦ 

Strangled. 
There  is  a  legend  in  some  Spanish  book 
About  a  noisy  reveler  who,  at  night, 
Returning  home  with  others,  saw  a  light 
Shine  from  a  window,  and  climbed  up  to  look, 
And  saw  within  the  room,  hanged  to  a  hook. 
His  own  self-strangled  self,  grim,  rigid,  white, 
And  who,  struck  sober  by  that  livid  sight, 
Feasting  his  eyes,  in  tongue-tied  horror  shook. 

Has  any  man  a  fancy  to  peep  in 

And  see,  as  through  a  window,  in  the  Fast, 
His  nobler  self,  self-choked  with  coils  of  sinj 

Or  sloth,  or  folly?    Round  the  throat  whipped  fast 
The  nooses  give  the  face  a  stiffened  grin. 

'Tis  but  thyself.    Look  well.    "Why  be  aghast? 

— The  Academy. 
* 

Celeste. 
Look  not  so  fair — not  long  doth  beauty  stay: 
Your  mother,  at  your  side,  who  was  as  fair. 
Consumes  apace  in  the  slow  fire  of  care, 
And  your  glad  steps  but  follow  on  her  way. 
The  crimson  shades  that  now  your  tace  array 
Shall  vanish,  and  your  cheeks  her  likeness  bear; 
Your  eyes  that  now  beatify  despair 
Bent  onward,  dreaming  still  of  yesterday. 
Look  not  so  fair!    Though  plighted  to  the  mom 
That  with  your  blushes  would  the  sky  adorn, 
Your  bosom  shall  the  fond  infection  feel 
And  to  itself  a  sicklier  love  reveal; 
Another  dawn,  the  heart  flush  shall  have*  flown 
To  bloom  afresh  in  buds  as  yet  unknown. 

— Thomas  Gordon  Hake. 
• ' 

Dew  of   Parnassus. 

How  shall  we  know  when  he  comes  for  whom  are  these  garlands  of 

bay  ? 
How  single  him  forth  from  the  many  that  pass  and  repass  on  their 

way? 

Easily  may  ye  discern  him,  and  beckon  him  forth  from  the  throng; 
Ye  surely  shall  know  him  by  this — he  hath  slept  on  the  Mountain 
of  Song. 

Many  are  they  that  go  thither,  many  the  guests  of  the  day; 
Few  till  the  cool  of  the  eve,  till  the  kindling  of  Hesperus,  stay. 

But  he,  all  night  on  the  sward,  lay  couched  by  a  murmuring  spring ; 
Sleeping  he  lay,   yet  he  heard  from  the  covert   the  nightingale 

sing- 
Heard  the  faint  rustle  of  leaves  astir  in  the  breath  of  the  South, 
Felt  the  soft  lips  of  the  dryad  laid  on  his  eyelids  and  mouth : 

So  slept  till  the  stars  were  all  folded;  till,  bright  on  the  dim  mount- 
ain lawn, 

The  Muses  came  singing  to  wake  him,  pouring  the  wine  of  the 
dawn. 

For  him  are  these  garlands  of  bay;  yet  show  us  more  clearly  the 
sign: 

How  shall  we  know,  beyond  doubt,  he  hath  slept  on  the  mount- 
ain divine  ? 

Know  by  the  dew  on  his  raiment,  his  forehead  and  clustering  hair; 
Dew  of  the  night  on  Parnassus  he  for  a  token  shall  wear. 

Look,  how  the  diamond  is  caught  in  the  fringe  of  the  meadow  un- 
shorn! 
Look,  how  the  rose  has  its  rubies,  the  lily  its  pearls  from  the  mom ! 

Such  is  the  song  of  the  poet — a  blossom  bred  up  in  the  dew; 
Mobile  the  drop  at  its  heart,  creating  all  beauty  anew ! 

—Edith  M.  Thomas. 


Rival  subjects  for  operation : 
In  the  surgical  ward  of  a  hospital : 
First  patient — "  The  senior  surgeon  has  challenged  his 
assistant." 
Second  patient — "  Ah !  we  no  longer  suffice  for  them? " 

Lately  at  a  dinner  given  by  some  homoeopathic  doctors 
in  Paris,  after  the  memory  of  Hahnemann  had  been 
toasted,  and  the  health  of  various  celebrities  drunk, 
Alphonse  Karr  was  asked  to  propose  a  toast.  "  Your 
patients,  gentlemen,"  he  said. 

A  gentleman  from  the  country  went  into  the  shop  of  a 
fashionable  tailor,  the  other  day,  to  order  some  clothes. 

While  his  measure  was  being  taken  he  said  to  the  sarto- 
rial Aristarchus : 
_*'  You  must  find  that  I  am  very  badly  dressed?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  the  artist ;  "  you  are  not  dressed  at  all ; 
you  are  simply  covered." 


When  Madame  Emile  de  Girardin  wrote  her  "  Lady 
Tartuffe,"  which  was  played  in  1853,  some  one  said  to  her : 

"  What  imagination  you  must  have  to  have  found  the 
resume  of  all  the  vices  that  you  incarnate  in  your  heroine." 

"  My  imagination  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  quietly  re- 

Elied  Madame  de  Girardin.     "I  simply  summed  up  my 
est  and  most  intimate  lady  friends." 


An  individual  who  was  very  unsteady  in  his  movements 
wished  to  obtain  more  liquor  at  a  boulevard  cafes. 

"  I  shall  not  serve  you  anything  at  all,"  said  the  owner 
of  the  cafe.     "  You  have  drunk  like  a  sponge." 

"  Monsieur,"  replied  the  intoxicated  individual,  "  you 
have  a  right  to  put  me  out  of  doors,  but  I  forbid  you  to  in- 
sult me.' 

"  I  have  not  insulted  you;  I  have  simply  stated  your 
condition." 

"  What !  you  have  not  insulted  me  in  comparing  me  to  a 
sponge  ?  Please  to  remember  that  sponges  are  filled  only 
with  water." 

— * 

American  Wit. 

"  My  dear,"  said  a  Mormon  wife  to  her  husband,  "  I 
should  think  that  you  would  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  flirt- 
ing with  that  Miss  B.,  as  you  did  in  church  to-day." 

"  Flirting  with  her? "  he  replied,  in  astonishment;  "  why 
we  have  been  engaged  for  more  than  three  months.  It's 
all  over  town." 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  his  wife,  indifferently. 
"  If  you  are  engaged  to  her,  I  suppose  it  is  all  right.  When 
does  the  happy  event  occur? " — Philadelphia  Call. 

"Hello!  Where  are  you  going?  Don't  go  up  there; 
it's  dangerous." 

"  What's  the  matter? " 

"  They're  going  to  explode  a  blast  up  there  in  a  few  min- 
utes." 

"  Well,  there  ain't  any  danger,  I  guess." 

"  Yes,  there  is." 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  guess  not.  I  see  a  policeman  up  there ; 
and  if  there  was  any  danger  he  wouldn't  be  there. ' — Som- 
erviite  Journal. 


Jim  Webster,  a  hard-looking  colored  man,  was  brought 
to  a  justice  in  Austin  for  stealing  some  money  from  the 
house  of  Colonel  Jones,  one  of  the  most  respectable  citi- 
zens. 

Said  the  judge  very  impressively  to  Jim : 

"  Didn't  you  know  that  no  good  can  come  from  stolen 
money — that  there  is  a  curse  on  it?  " 

"  Boss,  I  didn't  know  Colonel  Jones  stole  dat  money.  I 
alius  'spected  him  ob  bein'  an  hones'  man.  White  folks 
am  gettin'  to  be  mighty  onreliable  nowadays." — Texas 
Siftmgs. 

"  You  needle  little  woman  to  do  that  for  you,"  the 
chambermaid  remarked,  as,  hearing  a  volley  of  terrific  pro- 
fanity from  the  commercial  traveler's  room,  she  looked  in 
and  saw  him  sewing  a  suspender  button  to  his  thumb. 

"  Sew  it  seams,"  the  wretched  man  replied.  "  Button 
the  hole  I  think  I've  cotton  to  it  myself." 

"Eye,  eye,"  quoth  the  chambermaid;  "  but  you've  tuck 
more  time  now  than  " 

"  Knot  sew,"  replied  the  missionary;  "  for  a  needle  hath 
but  one  eye." 

And  longer  had  they  sung,  but  just  then  the  porter 
shouted:  "  En  train  for  de  seat  of  war!  Buttoner,  button- 
er,  rise ! "  And  he  rose,  and  with  dispatch  threaded  his 
way  to  the  train. 

A  stranger  strolling  through  the  cemetery  at  Fremont, 
Ohio,  accosted  a  grave-digger  with  the  remark: 

"  Nice,  cozy  little  plantin'  ground  you've  got  here." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  spadesman,  without  interrupting  his 
work;  "  it  is  sorter  quiet  and  retired  like." 

"Can  you  tell  me  where  Hayes  is  buried?"  continued 
the  stranger. 
'    "What  Hayes?" 

"Rutherford  B.  Hayes." 

"  If  you  mean  him  as  was  onct  a  President,  he  ain't 
buried  at  all." 

"Not  buried!"  exclaimed  the  visitor,  in  astonish" 
"  Great  ducks,  what  do  they  want  to  keep  hhv 
for?  " — Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


CHISPAS    FROM    CHARLES    READE. 


The  late  Charles  Reade  was  unique  in  English  litera- 
ture. He  builded  in  letters  after  no  model,  and  he  leaves 
no  imitators  worthy  of  recognition.  It  is  true  that,  like 
Dickens,  he  wrote  novels  to  mitigate  or  destroy  certain 
social  and  political  evils,  but  the  styles  of  the  two  men's 
work  were  dissimilar.  While  he  lacked  the  stately  strength 
and  repose  of  conscious  power  of  the  master  hand  whose 
touch  tumbled  the  debtor's  prisons  of  Britain,  he  de- 
nounced and  exposed  with  nervous  vigor  and  keenness, 
which  were  characteristic,  the  abuses  and  crimes  of  the 
English  mad-houses,  the  iniquities  of  the  English  prisons, 
and  the  misery  and  injustice  of  the  English  work-shops. 
"  What  does  any  master  care  for  a  man's  life? "  he  makes 
Bayne  say,  in  "  Put  Yourself  in  His  Place  "—a  book  which 
every  artisan  ought  to  know  by  heart.  "  Profit  and  loss  go 
down  in  figures;  but  life — that's  a  cipher  in  all  their  ledg- 
ers." It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  classes  whose 
knuckles  he  rapped,  and  whose  somnolent  conservatism  he 
crossed,  to  sneer  at  him  as  a  rider  of  hobbies,  a  sensation 
writer.  "  Without  sensation,"  he  replied,  "  there  can  be 
no  interest;  but  my  plan  is  to  mix  a  little  character  and  a 
little  philosophy  with  the  sensational  element."  Smaller 
men  than  he  have  had  their  flings  at  his  novels  as  the 
unbolted  grist  of  unnumbered  scrap-books,  deriding  his 
system  of  clipping,  arranging,  pasting,  and  indexing  the 
remarkable  facts  and  strange  incidents  which  are  con- 
stantly coming  to  light  and  being  forgotten  by  everybody 
but  men  like  Reade,  the  system  which  he  described  in  his 
sketch  of  himself  and  his  study  in  "  A  Terrible  Tempta- 
tion," and  upon  which  his  matter-of-fact  romances,  as  he 
delighted  to  term  them,  like  "  Cloister  and  Hearth"  and 
"  Hard  Cash,"  were  constructed.  His  judicious  admirers 
will  not  claim  for  him  rank  with  the  great  masters  of  Eng- 
lish fiction,  but  he  is  a  story-teller  whose  books  hold  the 
attention  of  all  classes.  They  are  wrought  with  the  skill 
of  an  intuitive  and  practiced  dramatist.  No  other  English 
writer  of  this  generation  equals  him  in  this  form  and  quali- 
ty. The  keenness  of  his  wit,  the  sharpness  of  his  repartee, 
and  the  point  of  his  satire,  are  also  remarkable — qualities 
which  are  displayed  with  rare  force  and  finish  in  the  tongue- 
fence  between  old  Colley  Cibber  and  Peg  Woffington  in 
his  tale  of  the  noted  actress  of  the  latter  name. 

His  style  was  terse  and  of  rare  nervous  vigor,  and  if  the 
writers  for  the  daily  newspapers  will  pardon  the  assump- 
tion that  their  style  might  oe  improved,  and  should  be  in 
mercy  to  their  readers,  Charles  Reade's  is  the  best  model 
for  them  in  the  language.  His  style  is  like  a  cascade,  rush- 
ing and  leaping  onward  within  its  banks,  and  over  an  un- 
even bed,  and  playing  constantly  in  little  eddies  as  the 
stream  dashes  on.  These  little  swirls  are  his  delight — lit- 
tle dramatic  asides,  flashes  of  wit,  humor,  epigrams,  satire, 
dicta,  didactics,  maxims,  axioms,  nuggets  of]  observation 
and  reflection ;  or,  as  he  put  it,  "  mixing  a  little  philoso- 

Ehy  with  the  sensational  element."  In  our  placer  mines, 
efore  they  were  exhausted,  the  lads  used  to  go  out  after  a 
heavy  rainfall,  to  look  along  the  rivulets  and  among  the 
crevices  of  the  limestone  bowlders,  for  chispas — bits  of 
gold  that  had  been  uncovered.  The  works  of  our  dead 
novelist  are  strewn  with  chispas.  Let  us  pick  up  a  few 
from  among  the  pages  as  specimens  of  his  ore,  gathering 
at  random  as  they  glitter  here  and  there,  without  especial 
arrangement  as  to  size,  shape,  or  value : 

"  Life  is  an  intermittent  fever." — Cloister  and  Hearth. 

"  Our  foibles  are  our  manias." — Griffith  Gaunt. 

"  Self-deception  will  probably  cease  at  the  first  blast  of  the  arch- 
angel's trumpet;  but  what  human  heart  will  part  with  it  till  then? 
The  circumstances  under  which  a  human  being  could  not  excuse 
or  delude  or  justify  himself  have  never  yet  occurred  in  the  huge  an- 
nals of  crime." — It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 

"  Beauty  is  power;  a  smile  is  its  sword." — White  Lies. 

"Good  things  have  to  be  engraved  on  the  memory;  bad  ones 
stick  there  of  themselves." — Ibid. 

"Beware  of  jealousy — cursed  jealousy!  It  is  the  sultan  of  all 
the  passions  and  the  Tartar  chief  of  all  the  crimes.  Other  pas- 
sions affect  the  character;  this  changes,  and,  if  good,  always  re- 
verses it!  Mind  that,  reverses;  turns  honest  men  to  snakes  and 
doves  to  vultures.  Horrible,  unnatural  mixture  of  love  with  hate. 
You  poison  the  whole  mental  constitution;  you  bandage  the  judg- 
ment; you  crush  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong;  you  steel  the  bow- 
els of  compassion ;  you  madden  the  brain ;  you  corrupt  the  heart ; 
you  damn  the  soul.—//  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 

"  The  sacred  principle  of  justice  was  as  strong  in  Mrs.  Woffing- 
ton as  in  the  rest  of  her  sex;  she  had  not  one  grain  of  it." — Peg 
Woffington. 

"Happy  the  man  who  has  two  chain-cables — merit  and  women." 
— Cloister  and  Heart k. 

"  Memory  sometimes  acts  like  an  old  flint-gun ;  it  hangs  fire, 
yet  ends  by  going  off." — Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

"  All  men  of  that  day  are  dust;  they  are  the  gold-dust  who  died 
with  honor." — Christie  fohnstone. 

"Off  the  stage  James  Quin  was  a  character;  his  eccentricities 
were  three — a  humorist,  a  glutton,  and  an  honest  man — traits  that 
often  caused  astonishment  and  ridicule,  especially  the  last." — Peg 
Woffington. 

"The  landlord  poured  them"  (the  robber-band  in  the  Black 
Forest  Inn)  "  out  neat  brandy,  blood's  forerunner  in  every  age." 
— Cloister  and  Hearth. 

"What  is  popularity?  Ask  Aristides  and  Lamartine;  the 
breath  of  a  mob  smells  of  its  source,  and  is  gone  before  the  sun 
can  set  on  it." — Christie  Johnston. 

"  We  are  going  to  weigh  goose  feathers — to  criticise  criticism." 
— Peg  Woffington. 

"  Where  there's  a  heart  there's  a  Rubicon."— Cloister  and  Hearth. 

"  Happy  the  man  whose  wife  taketh  her  fling  before  wedlock, 
and  who  trippeth  up  the  altar  steps  instead  of  down  'em." — Clois- 
ter and  Hearth. 

"  Ah!  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  voice,  and  look,  and  clinging  of  a 
man's  own  flesh  and  blood.  Children  are  so  strong  upon  their 
knees;  their  dear  faces,  bright  copies  of  their  own,  are  just  the 
height  of  our  hearts  then." — Pout  Play. 

Growth  is  the  nature  of  habit,  not  of  one  sort  or  another,  but 
of  all,  even  of  an  unnatural  habit.     Gin  grows  on  a  man,  charity 
grows  on  a  man,  tobacco  grows  on  a  man,  blood  grows  on  a  man 
— It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 

"  She — *  I  feel  all  a  woman's  weakness.'  He — '  Then  you  are  in- 
vincible.' " — Cloister  and  Hearth. 

"  The  Scotch  are  icebergs,  with  volcanoes  underneath;  thaw  the 
Scotch  ice,  which  is  very  cold,  and  you  shall  get  to  the  Scotch  fire, 
warmer  than  any  sun  of  Italy  or  Spain." — Christie  fohnstone. 

"It  was  an  age  in  which  artists  sought  out  and  loved  one  an- 
other. Should  this  last  statement  stagger  a  painter  or  writer  of 
our  day,  let  me  remind  him  that  even  Christians  loved  one  another 
at  first  starting." — Cloister  and  Hearth. 

One  phase  of  Mr.  Reade's  humor  is  unique.  It  is  rep- 
erented  in  the  passage  in  "  Hard  Cash,"  where  the  hero 


produces  (unconsciously)  his  sweetheart's  sacred  motto, 
"  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth," 
wrapped  around  the  ace  of  spades,  and  the  hard-headed 
old  doctor  of  the  party  calls  for  the  rest  of  the  pack,  and 
suggests  that  the  maxim,  "  Never  trump  your  partner's  lead- 
ing card,"  would  be  more  in  keeping.  Of  a  proposition 
adopted  by  a  meeting  of  tipsy  men,  Reade  says  that  it 
"  was  carried  by  hiccoughation."  But  this  strain  of  humor 
is  best  illustrated  in  the  passage  in  "  Foul  Play,"  wherein 
the  sick  sailor  makes  his  dying  confession  and  declaration 
to  the  clergyman,  Mr.  Hazel,  telling  how  his  ship  was  lost, 
and  ending : 

"Joe  Wylie  scuttled  her  and  destroyed  her  people.  D — n  his 
eyes! " 

Mr.  Hazel  was  shocked  at  this,  and  could  not  allow  these  to 
be  Cooper's  last  words;  so  he  said,  earnestly:  "  Yes,  but  my  poor 
fellow,  you  said  you  forgave  all  your  enemies;  we  all  need  forgive- 
ness, you  know. 

"  f  nat  is  true,  sir."- 

"  And  you  forgive  this  Wylie,  do  you  not?  " 

"O  Lord,  yes,"  said  Cooper,  faintly;  "I  forgive  the  lubber, 
d — n  him !  " 


San  Francisco,  April  14,  18 


Geo.  W.  Smith. 


THE    RAILWAY   WORLD. 

The  experiment  of  government  railway  ownership  in 
France,  which  was  undertaken  a  few  years  ago  on  a  vast 
scale,  now  appears  to  be  an  admitted  failure.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  the  government  desires  to  sell  the  State  rail- 
ways— a  great  change  from  the  previous  plan  of  acquiring 
all  the  railways  owned  by  companies,  and,  in  addition, 
building  a  great  system  of  lines.  A  brief  experiment  seems 
to  have  convinced  the  French  Government  that  it  is  far 
better  for  the  State  as  well  as  for  the  people  to  have  rail- 
ways owned  and  operated  by  individuals,  thus  relieving  the 
government  from  all  responsibility,  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  French  scheme,  threatened  to  lead  almost  to  bank- 
ruptcy.— Railway  Age. 

The  Russian  Government  has  an  immense  railway  proj- 
ect under  consideration.  The  author  of  the  scheme  calls 
it  the  Russian  Pacific  line.  The  line  would  start  from  Ika- 
terinauburg,  join  Tobolsk,  Yeneseisk,  and  Yakutsk,  end- 
ing in  Nikolajew,  with  a  branch  line  from  Yeneseisk  and 
Yakutsk  to  Kiakhta,  which  would  form  a  connection  with 
the  Amoor  and  China.  A  second  main  line  will  start  from 
Astrachan  to  connect  Herat,  Persia,  and  India,  with  a 
branch  line  to  Bokhara  over  Cashgar.  The  extent  of  rail- 
way would  be  three  thousand  geographical  miles,  and  cost 
one  thousand  million  roubles.  The  capital  would  be 
spread  over  twenty  years.  One  part  of  the  proposal  is  to 
employ  part  of  the  army  on  the  works. 
— ♦ — 

"  I  have  been  running  a  train  for  thirty  years,"  said  a 
gray-haired  conductor  on  the  Wabash.  "  I  started  in  on 
the  New  York  Central,  have  been  on  the  Lake  Shore, 
Pennsylvania,  and  three  C.'s,  and  here  I  am  on  the  Wa- 
bash.' "  Did  you  know  old  Vanderbilt? "  "  Did  I  know 
him  ?  .  Well,  he  used  to  keep  a  pretty  close  watch  on  every- 
thing, I  tell  you,  and  there  wasn't  much  going  on  along 
the  road  that  he  didn't  know  about.  One  time  I  got  my- 
self into  a  box.  At  Albany  they  brought  a  corpse  on 
my  train,  and  nobody  had  bought  a  ticket  for  it,  according 
to  rules.  At  first  I  refused  to  carry  it,  but  the  station  agent 
said  it  belonged  to  some  of  the  railroad  folks,  and  the 
charges  would  be  paid  to  me  in  New  York.  When  we  got 
to  New  York  nobody  called  for  the  corpse.  This  vexed 
me  a  good  deal,  and  so  I  made  up  my  mind  something 
had  to  be  done.  So  I  sent  word  over  to  the  medical  col- 
lege there  was  a  '  stiff'  at  the  Central  Depot  for  sale.  A 
doctor  came  right  over,  and  I  sold  him  the  body  for  just 
enough  to  pay  the  charges,  entered  that  fact  upon  my  re- 
port, and  went  home.  Next  morning  I  heard  the  body 
was  that  of  a  relative  of  old  Vanderbilt  himself.  And  I 
had  gone  and  sold  it  to  a  medical  college !  Well,  I  went 
straight  to  the  old  man's  office  to  get  my  discharge.  I 
knew  my  time  had  come.  But— would  you  believe  it? — I 
wasn't  bounced.  The  old  man  took  it  very  calmly.  He 
said  he  had  got  the  body  back  all  right,  and  had  inquired 
into  all  the  circumstances.  Then  he  raised  my  wages  a 
hundred  dollars  a  year." 

• — 

-  "  It  was  not  until  Commodore  Vanderbilt  died,"  said  a 
New  York  veteran  engineer,  as  he  lolled  in  the  compart- 
ment of  the  Wagner  car,  "  that  the  machines  on  this  line 
began  to  be  painted  what  is  called  '  black  crook.'  Before 
that  they  were  all  painted  in  gaudy  colors,  and  bore  on  the 
panels  of  the  tenders  the  names  of  the  directors  of  the 
road,  and  other  officials  and  magnates  whose  fame  they 
wanted  to  hand  down  to  railroad  posterity.  When  the  new 
president,  William  H.,  first  took  hold  of  the  affairs,  he  ran 
up  and  down  the  road  very  frequently,  to  get  the  hang  of 
the  thing.  He  always  hankered  for  fast  pulls.  The  engine 
named  after  himself  was  usually  assigned  to  his  special 
trains.  She  would  make  the  distance  from  Albany  to  Syr- 
acuse in  three  hours  or  a  few  minutes  better.  But  once 
or  twice  it  so  happened  that  some  other  locomotive  fell  to 
the  task,  and  then  it  was  shown  that  the  William  H.  Van- 
derbilt was  not  so  much  oif  a  runner  anyway.  Better  time 
was  made  \>y  No.  no  and  by  the  Major  Priest.  So 
the  first  thing  the  engineers  knew  was  an  order  to  have  all 
the  engines  repainted.  I  guess  I  knew  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  president  sooner  than  any  one,  for  he  was  a 
pretty  mad  man  one  day,  when  I  took  his  special,  when 
we  made  the  distance  in  time  that  laid  his  machine  in  the 
shade.  So,  one  by  one,  the  name  of  Erastus  Corning, 
Conrad  Shoemaker,  H.  Chittenden,  J.  Tillinghast,  and 
the  rest  were  obliterated,  the  locomotives  coming  out  of 
the  shops  painted  that  peculiar  brown  called  '  black  crook.' 
At  last  even  the  name  of  William  H.  Vanderbilt  was 
daubed  off  by  the  painters.  It  was  the  last  to  go.  At  the 
same  time  the  brass-work  was  also  painted  over — a  god- 
send to  the  firemen,  who  had  to  scour  it,  but  a  blow  at  the 
pride  of  the  engineers." 


In  the  table  of  contents  an  article  under  the  heading 
"  The  Cession  of  Alaska  "  is  ascribed  to  this  page.  This 
is  an  error.    The  article  will  appear  shortly. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


It  is  said  that  Miss  Wixom  adopted  the  name  of  her  na- 
tive State,  Nevada,  as  her  nom  du  theatre  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Hon.  John  A.  Kasson. 

Queen  Victoria  has  developed  quite  a  passion  for  letter- 
writing.  One  of  her  latest  epistolary  achievements  takes 
the  form  of  condolence  with  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  on  the 
loss  of  his  mother. 

As  Sir  Henry  Brand  walked  for  the  last  time  as  Speaker 
down  the  House,  the  whole  body  of  members,  including 
the  Parnellites,  arose  and  uncovered,  except  Mr.  William 
O'Brien,  M.  P.  for  Mallow. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  one  of  the  most  cultivated  and  agree- 
able of  the  English  essayists  who  have  come  into  promi- 
nence during  the  last  few  years,  has  accepted  the  editorship 
of  the  English  edition  of  Harper's  Magazine. 

In  describing  the  amusements  of  the  people,  Mr.  Walter 
Besant  declares  that  the  working-man  can  not  play  any 
game  at  all,  neither  cricket  nor  foot-ball.  Nor  does  he 
run,  leap,  or  practice  athletics  of  any  kind.  He  can  not 
swim ;  he  can  not  dance. 

Humbert  of  Italy  is  deeply  interested  in  military  affairs. 
"  I  endeavor,"  he  says,  "  to  read  every  military  book  pub- 
lished, and  I  try  to  see  for  myself  whatever  is  practical  in 
new  equipments.  I  hope  I  Know  my  army,  from  the  rank 
and  file  to  the  quartermasters  and  commissariat;  and  I 
hope  I  know  it  practically." 

Dr.  Richard  Jordan  Gatling,  the  inventor  of  the  famous 
Gatling  gun,  is  now  sixty-six  years  of  age.  He  is  a  tall, 
broad-shouldered,  white-whiskered  man,  with  a  kindly 
face,  bright  blue  eyes,  and  a  pleasant  voice.  He  has  re- 
cently been  making  some  great  improvements  in  his  gun, 
and  has  been  in  Washington  for  the  last  few  days  explain- 
ing these  improvements  to  the  officials  of  the  War  De- 
partment. 

Among  the  presents  received  by  the  Emperor  William  on 
his  birthday  was  a  superb  service  of  Sevres  porcelain  bear- 
ing the  inscription :  "  From  France."  As  the  gift  was 
anonymous,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  speculation  as 
to  the  source  from  which  it  has  emanated.  Meanwhile,  it 
is  affirmed  that  the  German  Emperor  has  been  greatly 
touched  by  it,  and  that  he  never  wearied  of  showing  this 
particular  present  to  the  visitors  who  called  to  offer  their 
congratulations  on  his  natal  day. 

The  Polish  newspaper  Kri  (Border  Land)  states  that 
there  is  at  present  in  the  medical  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Kharkoff  a  first  year's  student,  named  Dzeetchakovski, 
whose  age  is  sixty  years.  In  r863  he  was  a  third-year  stu- 
dent of  the  medical  course  at  the  University  of  Warsaw, 
but  as  he  took  part  in  the  then  Polish  insurrection  he  was 
exiled  to  Siberia,  and  remained  there  until,  in  accordance 
with  the  imperial  coronation  manifesto  of  last  year,  he,  in 
common  with  other  Poles,  was  allowed  to  return  to  Europe. 

Mrs.  Langtry  arrived  yesterday,  says  a  late  issue  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  with  her  company,  in  a  special 
car  from  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  after  a  week  of  one-night 
engagements  at  small  towns.  One  of  Mrs.  Langtry's  fan- 
cies while  in  Canada  was  to  collect  Indian  curiosities  and 
relics,  and  her  car  contains  a  large  assortment  of  them  as 
the  result  of  her  labor.  In  the  collection  are  furs,  beads, 
moccasins,  blankets,  tomahawks,  saddles,  pipes,  an  Indian 
canoe,  and,  most  treasured  of  all,  two  real  scalps  to  wear 
in  her  belt  when  she  gets  back  to  England  as  trophies  of 
her  American  tour. 

Society  in  London  is  somewhat  amused  and  very  much 
scandalized  at  the  daring  robbery  of  Doctor  Bull  Run 
Russell's  wedding  presents.  Every  one  knows  that  the 
celebrated  war-correspondent  was  married  some  weeks 
ago,  in  Paris,  to  a  charming  Italian  lady.  Presents  poured 
in  on  the  popular  couple  on  the  auspicious  occasion. 
These  wedding  gifts,  of  the  value  of  at  least  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  were  left  during  the  honeymoon  in  the  safe- 
keeping of  a  friend  residing  in  Easton  Square,  London. 
One  day,  shortly  after,  a  porter,  wearing  the  badges  of  his 
respectable  trade  upon  cap  and  collar,  rolled  a  cart  to  this 
lady's  door,  and  explained  that  he  was  sent  by  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Russell  for  the  boxes  in  her  charge.  Alas,  for  unsus- 
pecting womanhood !  The  lady  gave  up  every  bit  of  prop- 
erty entrusted  to  her  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  A  day 
or  two  elapsed  without  message.  Reason  of  silence — they 
had  not  reached  England.  The  plausible  porter  was  a 
thief. 

George  Afred  Townsend  was  in  the  city  recently,  says  a 
writer  in  the  Washington  Capital.  He  has  been  in  Ohio 
recently  on  a  lecturing  tour,  but  prefers  to  remain  in  New 
York  and  devote  himself  to  his  correspondence,  which 
employs  all  his  time  and  strength.  I  regard  Townsend  in 
many  respects  the  most  remarkable  journalist  the  country 
has  produced.  No  man  could  turn  off  such  a  wonderful 
amount  of  work  as  he  does  without  the  great  physical 
power  which  he  possesses,  .and  which  sustains  his  ever 
active  brain  and  keeps  all  his  faculties  bright  and  clear. 
Townsend  now  receives  fifteen  dollars  a  column  for  nearly 
everything  he  writes.  He  employs  stenographers,  and 
averages  over  twenty  columns  a  week.  His  income  is 
easily  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  principal  part 
of  it  comes  from  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  which  prints 
everything  he  sends  them.  He  also  writes  for  the  New 
York  7'rtbune,  Philadelphia  Times,  and  Boston  Globe. 
Townsend  tells  me  that  the  Harpers  will  shortly  publish  a 
novel  of  his  which  they  have  had  in  their  possession  for 
nearly  a  year.  He  regards  it  as  the  best  work  he  has  pro- 
duced. It  bears  the  curious  title,  "  The  Entailed  Hat," 
and  is  a  story  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  life,  into  which 
much  of  a  historical  nature  is  interwoven.  Townsend  dis- 
covered, away  back  some  generations  ago  in  his  family, 
the  bequest  of  a  hat  by  one  of  his  ancestors  under  an  odd 
provision  of  his  will,  which  kept  it  in  the  family,  and  from 
this  eighteenth  century  hat  he  has  developed  a  story. 
Townsend's  greatest  literary  successes  are  yet  to  come. 
His  pecuniary  rewards  are  certainly  already  all  that  he 
need  wish  for, 


THE        ARGONAUT 
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HOW  I  BECAME  WAR  CORRESPONDENT. 

By  Archibald  Forbes. 


In  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  April,  Archibald 
Forbes  relates  the  way  in  which  he  became  a  war  corre- 
spondent. Although  a  gentleman's  son,  he  had  enlisted  as 
a  cavalry  soldier.  Various  occurrences  caused  him  to  give 
up  the  service,  and  become  a  writer.  After  a  time  he 
started  a  paper  called  the  London  Scotsman.  This  not 
succeeding,  he  became  a  reporter  on  a  rather  obscure  Lon- 
don daily,  the  Morning  Advertiser,  of  which  James  Grant 
was  then  editor.  On  that  day  of  July,  '70,  writes  Mr. 
Forbes,  on  which  France  declared  war  against  Germany, 
Mr.  Grant  sent  for  rne,  and  startled  me'  with  the  abrupt 
question  whether  I  should  care  to  go  abroad  for  the  Ad- 
vertiser as  war  correspondent.  I  grasped  his  hand  in  a 
rapture  of  gratitude;  i  took  ten  pounds  for  outfit,  and 
twenty  pounds  in  my  pocket  as  campaigning  expenditure; 
bought  a  knapsack  and  a  note-book,  and  started  by  the 
mail  train  (second-class)  the  same  night.  It  was  left  to  me 
to  make  choice  whether  I  would  see  what  was  to  be  seen 
with  the  Germans  or  with  the  French.  Since  leaving  the 
army,  I  had  made  some  study  of  the  military  organizations 
of  the  great  European  powers;  I  had  read  Colonel  Stoffel's 
warning  letters;  and  I  felt  the  conviction  that  even  if  the 
French  were  in  condition  to  essay  their  old  accustomed 
role  of  the  first  offensive,  German  method,  system,  and 
copiousness  of  available  resources  would  ultimately  bring 
victory  to  the  Teutonic  banners.  I  decided  to  choose  the 
German  side  of  the  great  cockpit,  and  with  little  less  de- 
liberation I  selected  the  point  for  which  to  make,  with  in- 
tent to  see  the  earliest  fighting.  In  regard  to  the  all-im- 
portant question  of  "  legitimation,"  the  German  term  for 
permission  to  accompany  armies  in  the  field,  I  was  in  ut- 
ter and  happy  ignorance.  My  assumption  was  that  I  could 
get  along  somehow;  and  so,  while  the  great  ones  of  the 
profession  in  whose  ranks  I  was  the  humblest  of  raw  re- 
cruits were  haunting  the  Berlin  bureau  in  quest  of  their 
credentials,  I  was  already  looking  at  the  fighting.  I  was 
very  lucky.  I  saw  everything  up  to  Gravelotte  in  virtue  of 
an  informal  scrap  of  permission  General  von  Goeben  had 
given  me  as  I  passed  through  Coblentz  on  my  way  to  the 
front.  It  was  not  until  the  day  after  Gravelotte,  when  the 
German  hearts  were  mellowed  by  victory,  that  I  got  the 
"  Great  Head-quarter  Pass "  signed  by  Podbielski,  the 
quarter-master-general  of  King  Wilhelm's  staff,  which  was 
so  potent  a  voucher  wherever  exhibited.  Nor  for  this 
puissant  document  had  I  to  beg,  and  intrigue,  and  use  in- 
fluence. I  had  no  influence.  I  simply  called,  the  evening 
after  Gravelotte,  at  the  Bureau  in  Gorze  of  the  general 
staff.  There  I  found  a  friendly  sergeant,  to  whom  I  ex- 
plained what  I  desired  to  have,  and  with  whom  I  left  the 
credentials  I  carried  from  my  newspaper,  and  the  scrap 
Von  Goeben  had  given  me.  I  was  bidden  to  return  in  an 
hour.  I  did  so,  and  the  friendly  sergeant  handed  me  the 
Podbielski  legitimation,  with  the  stamp  and  seal  on  it  of 
the  Royal  Headquarters,  and  the  injunction  to  all  and  sun- 
dry to  regard  me  as  a  fully  accredited  correspondent.  The 
sergeant  did  my  business  for  me;  in  connection  with  this 
affair  I  saw  nobody  save  that  genial  spectacled  non-com- 
missioned officer. 

We — I  had  found  a  stanch  comrade  in  poor  young  Ja- 
cob de  Liefde,  who  was  representing  the  Glasgow  lierald 
— had  a  strangely  adventurous  time  of  it  between  the  front- 
ier and  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  Save  for  the  occasional  hire 
of  a  vehicle,  we  covered  the  ground  on  foot,  knapsacks  on 
backs.  We  were  independent  of  quarters,  for  we  bivou- 
acked with  the  lightest  hearts,  and  we  carried  our  rations 
and  did  our  cooking  gipsy-fashion,  under  the  lee  of  a  shel- 
tering hedge.  We  could  scarcely  be  called  war  corre- 
spondents; rather  we  were  journalistic  tramps  writing  let- 
ters to  our  newspapers,  which  we  posted  in  any  field-post 
wagon  we  chanced  on,  with  a  vague  hope  that  somehow  or 
other  they  would  reach  their  destination  some  day.  We 
had  no  money  for  couriers  back  to  the  base  with  our  dis- 
patches, no  resources  that  would  justify  resort  to  telegraphic 
communication,  no  affiliation  to  any  headquarters  through 
which  our  letters  could  be  expedited.  For  we  two  reckless, 
adventurous  pedestrians  seemed  somehow  to  drift  into  the 
very  heart  of  everything  that  was  most  sensational  of  those 
sensational  days.  I  believe  we  were  the  last  in  the  Saar- 
briick  Exercir  Platz  on  the  day  of  the  "  baptism  of  fire," 
before  the  red-trousered  skirmishers  swarmed  on  to  its  level 
expanse.  We  were  in  Saarbriick  during  the  three  days  of 
the  French  occupation.  Sometimes,  in  the  advance,  we 
were  outside  the  German  ground  altogether,  and  drifting 
about  in  villages  where  no  Uhlan  had  yet  been.  We  drove 
through  Chalons  after  the  Germans  had  cleared  out  of  it 
for  the  turning  movement  towards  Sedan,  and  were  gravely 
warned  by  the  burghers  against  taking  a  road  on  which  we 
were  likely  to  meet  the  troopers  from  which  they  had  been 
happily,  although  only  temporarily,  delivered.  We  were 
inside  Sedan  before  its  surrender  was  consummated.  We 
saw  Napoleon  meet  Bismarck  on  the  Donchery  Road,  and 
witnessed  the  subsequent  interview  between  the  two.  We 
were  with  Von  Turn pling's  advance  patrols  all  the  way  from 
Rheims  to  before  Paris,  and  my  first  meeting  with  the  di- 
plomatist who  is  now  Sir  Edward  Malet  occurred  almost 
within  the  fire-zone  of  the  cannon  of  Fort  Nogent,  when 
the  French  escort  who  brought  him  out  from  the  beautiful 
'Capital  over  which  beleaguerment  impended,  handed  him 
'over  to  a  stolid  corporal  of  Silesian  Uhlans,  whose  file  was 
patrolling  the  road  between  Torcy  and  Claye.  It  was  on 
the  same  day  we  had  met  Malet  at  the  fireposts  that  there 
somehow  came  to  me  a  letter  which  Mr.  Grant  had  written 
to  me.  The  casual  field-post  wagons  had  not  carried  my 
correspondence  either  with  speed  or  certainty.  Probably 
he  had  expected  greater  things  than  the  means  he  had  ac- 
corded to  his  representative  had  enabled  that  representa- 
tive to  accomplish.  I  had  written  with  a  copiousness  and 
alacrity  such  as  I  have  never  since  excelled,  but  letters  had 
miscarried,  and  others  had  tarried  cruelly  long  by  the  way. 
Anyhow,  his  letter  was  a  recall,  the  specific  reason  assigned 
being  that  since  the  Prussian  troops  had  now  advanced  on 
Paris,  and  a  siege  of  that  capital  being  imminent,  his  cor- 
respondent inside  Paris  would  now  suffice  to  keep  him  in- 
formed of  the  progress  of  events.    The  German  environ- 


ment, as  might  have  been  foreseen,  did  not  long  delay  to 
cut  off  from  him  the  channel  of  supply  on  which  the  worthy 
editof  professed  to  rely.  It  was  a  curious  irony  of  fortune 
that  when  I  penetrated  into  Paris  immediately  after  the 
capitulation,  one  of  the  first  Englishmen  I  found  there, 
eating  horseflesh  and  scanty  bread  that  was  half  sand,  was 
the  correspondent  whose  existence  formed  the  pretext  for 
my  suppression,  eager  to  gather  from  me  some  scraps  of 
intelligence  concerning  that  outer  world  from  which  he  had 
been  so  long  cut  off.  Mortified  by  the  tone  of  Mr.  Grant's 
letter,  my  heart  sank.  On  the  third  day  from  that  after- 
noon, when  in  the  dim  heat-haze  I  saw  afar  off  the  glitter 
of  the  gilded  dome  of  the  Luxembourg,  I  stood  forlorn 
and  disconsolate  in  Fleet  Street.  Barely  six  weeks  had 
elapsed  since  I  had  trodden  that  pavement  buoyant  with 
high  hope,  in  a  quiet  delirium  of  joy  that  I  had  at  length 

?ot  my  career.  But  as  I  walked  there  befell  me  a  recoil. 
)id  I  not  stand  here,  in  those  somewhat  dilapidated 
boots,  the  sole  man  in  all  this  vast  expectant  London  out- 
side the  German  embassy,  to  whom  belonged  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  dispositions  of  the  German  troops  engaged  in 
weaving  around  Paris  that  environment  of  blood  and  iron? 
I  took  my  resolution.  I  went  into  a  shop,  bought  a  blank 
visiting-card,  wrote  on  it  my  name  with  the  legend  under- 
neath: "Left  German  front  before  Paris  three  days  ago, 
possessed  of  exclusive  information  as  to  dispositions  for  be- 
leaguerment." Then  I  put  out  my  pipe,  tramped  down 
Tudor  Street,  struck  across  for  Printing  House  Square,  en- 
tered the  Times  office,  and  asked  to  see  the  editor.  The 
door-keeper  smiled — it  was  not  yet  noon — and  informed 
me  that  the  editor  was  not  to  be  seen.  In  reply  to  my 
question  whether  there  was  any  one  acting  for  him  whom 
I  could  see,  he  offered  to  take  my  card  and  bring  back  a 
reply.  He  was  gone  a  few  minutes,  and  the  reply  he 
brought  back  was  to  the  effect  that  if  I  cared  to  write  any- 
thing on  the  subject -indicated  in  the  memorandum  on  my 
card  the  proper  course  was  to  forward  the  article  in  the  or-  ■ 
dinary  way,  when  the  editor  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
judging  of  its  eligibility. 

I  shook  the  dust  of  the  Times  office  from  off  my  feet, 
and  wandered  out  again  into  Fleet  Street.  One  more  op- 
portunity I  resolved  to  give  Fortune,  if  she  had  a  mind  not 
wholly  to  flout  me.  There  were  three  other  daily  papers 
— the  Daily  News,  the  Telegraph,  and  the  Standard.  I 
would  not  importune  each  of  these  in  succession;  but  to 
one  of  the  three  I  should  make  an  application  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  this  information  of  mine.  As  I  stood  in  front 
of  the  tobacconist's  shop  at  the  corner  of  Fleet  Street, 
which  Ludgate  Circus  has  swept  away,  I  fell  on  the  device 
of  deciding  by  the  toss  of  a  copper  to  which  of  the  three 
penny  papers  I  should  address  myself.  The  Daily  News 
won  the  toss — if  this  be  the  right  phrase  to  use.  I'o  Bou- 
verie  Street  I  accordingly  hied  myself.  It  occurred  to  me, 
on  the  way,  that  I  had  heard  the  name.of  Robinson,  some- 
how, in  connection  with  the  management  of  the  paper. 
When  I  reached  the  office  I  asked  for  "  Mr.  Robinson." 
Had  I  been  told  there  was  no  such  person,  I  think  I 
should  have  gone  away.  A  memo,  with  my  name,  and  the 
same  legend  as  I  had  sent  in  to  the  Times,  went  up  to  Mr. 
Robinson,  and  presently  I  followed  the  memo.  1  said  my 
say  very  succinctly,  and  probably  a  trifle  cavalierly,  for  I 
had  not  a  great  store  of  temper  left.  A  quiet-mannered 
man,  with  a  high  forehead,  looked  steadily  at  me  through 
spectacles  as  I  spoke,  and  then  said:  "  Yes,  that  sounds 
very  interesting  and  valuable.  Will  you  oblige  me  by 
writing  three  columns  on  the  subject,  and  will  you  consid- 
er five  guineas  a  column  adequate  remuneration  ?  If  so, 
please  let  the -copy  be  sent  in  as  rapidly  as  possible." 

I  expressed  my  content,  and  it  was  arranged  that  a  boy 
should  be  sent  around  hourly  for  copy  to  the  chambers 
which  I  occupied  in  the  adjacent  Tudor  Street. 

In  those  days  I  had  the  gift — of  which  mental  and  phys- 
ical strain  have  deprived  me — of  writing  like  a  whirlwind; 
and  I  always  found  that  the  faster  I  wrote  the  better  I 
wrote.  As  I  painted,  the  picture  broadened  upon  the 
canvas.  I  caught  the  details  with  alert  ardor;  I  had  that 
glow  and  sense  of  power  that  come  to  a  man  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  is  doing  good  work.  In  three  hours' 
time,  I  had  written  my  allotted  three  columns,  the  copy  be- 
ing sent  in  page  by  page.  Mr.  Pigott,  the  acting  editor, 
was  there.  He  expressed  a  wish  for  further  contributions; 
and  that  these  might  be  talked  over  at  leisure,  he  gave  me 
an  invitation  to  breakfast  with  him  the  next  morning. 
Next  day  I  looked  in  at  the  office  to  bespeak  the  same  ar- 
rangement in  regard  to  sending  round  for  copy  as  had  been 
in  force  the  previous  day.  I  was  shown  up  to  Mr.  Robin- 
son. 

"  You've  come  for  your  check,  I  suppose,"  said  he,  as  it 
seemed  to  me  a  little  shortly. 

"  No,"  I  explained.  "  I  have  arranged  with  the  acting- 
editor  to  furnish  some  further  contributions,  and,  by  his 
directions,  I  have  called  to  ask  you  to  have  a  boy  call 
round  for  copy  in  the  same  way  as  yesterday." 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Robinson,  with  what  struck  me  as 
an  intentionally  aggravating  drawl.  "I  don't  think  we  will 
trouble  you  to  write  those  contributions  you  speak  of.  I 
will  explain  the  matter  to  Mr.  Pigott." 

I  don't  quite  know  what  I  did  say.  I  know  I  lost  my 
temper  vehemently,  and  I  believe  I  used  strong  language. 
I  removed  myself  abruptly  from  the  presence,  and  swore 
my  way  down  stairs  into  the  street. 

"  Here,  come  back!"  Robinson  had  shouted  after  me; 
"  I  want  to  speak  to'  you !  " 

I  fear  that  if  he  had  acted  on  the  strict  letter  of  the  brief 
retort  I  threw  over  my  shoulder,  he  would  have  had  no  oc- 
casion to  give  any  subsequent  orders  to  his  coal  merchant. 

I  was  striding  up  Bouverie  Street,  fiercely  fuming  behind 
my  beard,  when  I  felt  a  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  simul- 
taneously I  heard  a  voice :  "  Don't  be  a  fool !  I  was  going 
to  say  that  I  want  you  to  start  for  Metz  to-night ! " 

I  turned  and  stared  at  Robinson — for  it  was  he  who  had 
spoken — in  the  blankest  amazement. 

At  seven  p.  M.  I  kept  tryst  at  the  rendezvous  he  had 
named,  equipped  for  the  journey.  He  gave  me  his  good 
wishes  and  a  roll  of  notes. .  I  left  England  by  the  mail 
steamer  the  same  evening,  and  in  two  more  days  had  my 
share  of  the  straw  in  a  Prussian  "  field  watch  "  on  the  east 
side  of  Metz.  It  was  then  that  in  reality  my  career  as  a 
war  correspondent  began. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Doctor  Wilberforce,  the  late  Bishop  of  Winchester,, 
while  staying  once  in  a  country  house,  retired  to  his  room 
to  write  letters.  When  he  had  finished  he  rang  his  bell  tO' 
see  about  their  transmission  to  the  post.  A  little  serving 
maid  appeared,  who  had  been  specially  drilled  always  to 
address  the  right  reverend  guest  as  "my  lord,"  and  was 
rather  flustered  accordingly.  To  his  lordship  making  par- 
ticular inquiries  who  was  to  be  intrusted  with  his  letters, 
she  accordingly,  dropping  a  timid  courtesy,  made  answer: 
"The  lord,  my  boy ! " 

The  late  Mr.  Hayward,  the  famous  London  diner-out, 
was,  according  to  the  London  Truth,  a  most  exacting  critic 
both  of  the  conception  and  of  the  execution  of  a  dinner; 
and  if  the  menu  did  not  please  him,  or  if  the  dishes  were 
not  to  his  taste,  he  was  apt  to  express  his  dissatisfaction 
very  loudly.  Once,  at  Dudbrook,  Lady  Waldegrave  was 
quite  angry  with  hint  because  he  amused  the  company  at 
the  dinner-table  with  vivacious  criticisms  on  her  cook's 
performances,  and  on  the  evident  lack  of  supervision  in  the 
kitchen.  "The  same  soup  three  days  running,  and  what 
filthy  stuff  it  is ! " 

On  sailing  vessels,  as  a  rule,  the  captains  and  officers 
express  themselves  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  com- 
mon sailor.  On  men-of-war,  however,  the  superior  officers 
use  more  elegant  language  and  leave  the  common  terms 
to  the  boatswain  and  the  other  petty  officers.  An  officer 
who  had  obtained  nearly  all  of  his  knowledge  of  naviga- 
tion from  books,  was  once  superintending  the  hauling 
home  of  the  maintopsail  sheet  when  its  progress  was  sud- 
denly checked.  Calling  a  seaman,  the  officer  gave  him 
the  following  order:  "My  man,  ascend  the  shrouds  and 
proceed  outward  until  you  gain  the  starboard  extremity  of 
the  mainyard.  Ascertain  the  cause,  or  causes,  which  im- 
pede the  main  sheet."  "  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  replied  the  sailor, 
who  rushed  up  the  rigging  until  the  mainyard  was  reached. 
Here  he^  paused  and  gave  himself  up  to  reflection.  It  was 
quite  evident  that  he  did  not  understand  the  officer's  or- 
der. The  boatswain's  mate  approached  the  officer,  and, 
touching  his  hat,  said :  "  I  fear,  sir,  the  man  did  not  under- 
stand your  order;  had  I  not  better  give  it  to  him  in  lan- 
guage which  he  will  understand?"  The  officer  gave  his 
sanction  to  the  proposition,  and  the  boatswain's  mate  ex- 
claimed: "  Here,  you  soup-swilling  son  of  a  sea-cook,  lay 
out  on  the  starboard  yard-arm  and  see  what  in  the  flames 
of  blazes  is  the  matter  with  the  topsail  sheet."  The  sailor 
then  understood  the  order,  and  after  bestowing  a  look  of 
gratitude  upon  the  boatswain's  mate  for  having  voluntarily 
become  his  interpreter,  he  proceeded  to  obey  his  instruc- 
tions. 


A  middle-aged  man  approached  General  Hampton  the 
other  day,  and  asked  his  influence  in  pressing  a  claim  be- 
fore the  Military  Committee  of  the  Senate.  The  stranger 
then  said:  "General,  lam  glad  to  see  you  again.  You 
do  not  recognize  me,  but  you  personally  made  a  prisoner 
of  me  during  the  war."  Comparing  notes,  Hampton 
found  out  it  was  a  fact,  and  recalled  the  circumstance.  He 
was  reconnoitering  one  night,  and  missed  his  way.  Around 
him  burned  many  more  camp-fires  than  he  had  left  behind 
him.  Entering  a  house,  he  discovered  that  he  had  strayed 
into  the  enemy's  lines.  A  few  soldiers  were  seated  at  a 
table,  and  abruptly  addressing  them,  as  if  a  superior  offi- 
cer of  their  own  army,  he  asked  who  they  were  and  what 
they  were  doing  there.  One  man  spoke  up  and  replied : 
"  We  belong  to  the  Eighth  New  York  Regiment,  and  Gen- 
eral Warren  sent  us  to  get  milk."  Hampton  felt  that  all 
of  his  nerve  and  address  would  be  required  to  extricate 
himself  from  this  dangerous  position.  He  reached  for  his 
pistol,  held  it  along  his  thigh,  and  on  leaving  the  house 
commanded  the  man  who  had  spoken  to  him  to  follow. 
He  did  so.  Hampton  mounted  his  horse  and  called  the 
man  to  him.  Bending  down  to  the  Federal  soldier's  ear, 
he  whispered:  "  I  have  a  pistol  aimed  at  your  head,  and 
will  shoot  you  if  any  alarm  is  made."  The  surprised  sol- 
dier whispered :  "  Don't  shoot.  I  surrender."  Hampton 
then  bade  him  move  on  just  ahead  of  his  horse,  and  so 
brought  him  into  the  Confederate  camp.  It  was  this  man 
who,  after  more  than  twenty  years,  met  his  captor,  and 
asked  a  favor  of  him,  as  a  senator,  that  he  was  more  than 
willing  to  grant. 

• 

I  have  just  heard,  says  a  London  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  an  amusing  story  of  a  man,  who,  fresh 
from  India,  where  he  had  been  for  some  years,  was  not 
skilled  in  the  great  subject,  "Who's  who?"  Being  in- 
vited to  the  dinner-table  of  a  gentleman  who  is  somewhat 
rough  and  ready  in  manner,  our  friend,  who  is  heir  to  a 
title,  accepted,  not  without  some  condescension,  fancying 
that  his  Amphitryon  occupied  a  position  on  the  social  lad- 
der many  degrees  inferior  to  his  own.  The  evening  came, 
and  with  it  the  dinner,  which  was  excellent.  Our  friend, 
however,  on  whom  certain  niceties  of  French  cookery 
were  thrown  away,  and  whom  all  the  titles  of  England 
would  never  make  a  gentleman,  kept  asking  for  plats  that 
were  not  present,  and  finally  demanded  a  brandy-and-soda. 
His  hostess  was  quite  equal  to  the  occasion.  Remember- 
ing the  sacred  laws  of  hospitality,  she  desired  her  servants, 
by  small  assenting  nods,  to  bring  him  all  that  he  asked  for, 
which  they  did.  He  had  his  b.-and-s.  before  the  ladies 
left  the  room.  Nothing  of  particular  moment  happened 
in  the  drawing-room  until  the  guests  were  leaving,  when 
the  lady  of  the  house  shook  hands  with  her  troublesome 
guest,  and  said  very  quietly,  though  equally  distinctly: 

"Good-night,  Mr. ;  I  thank  you  for  having  given  us 

the  pleasure  of  your  company  for  the  first — and  last — 
time."  The  last  three  words  rang  through  the  room  clearly 
as  the  tones  of  a  silver  bell,  and  the  story  is  ringing 
through  London  still.  The  gentleman  had  unwittingly 
displayed  his  hotel  manners  at  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
dinner-tables  in  a  country  where  dinner-giving  r  -  '  ' 

to  be  the  national  form  of  hospitality. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    INNER  MAN. 


A  Poetical  Appetizer. 

Always  have  lobster  sauce  with  salmon, 

And  put  mint  sauce  your  roasted  lamb  on. 

Veal  cutlet  dip  in  egg  and  bread-crumb, 

Fry  till  you  see  a  brownish  red  come. 

Grate  Gruyere  cheese  on  maccaroni ; 

Slake  the  top  crisp,  but  not  too  bony. 

In  venison  gravy,  currant  jelly 

Mix  with  old  port — see  Francatelli. 

In  dressing  salad,  mind  this  law : 

With  two  hard  yolks  use  one  that's  raw. 

Roast  veal  with  rich  stock  gravy  serve ; 

And  pickled  mushrooms,  too,  observe ! 

Roast  pork  satis  apple  sauce,  past  doubt, 

Is  Hamlet  with  the  Prince  left  out. 

Your  mutton-chops  with  paper  cover. 

And  make  them  amber-brown  all  over. 

Broil  lightly  your  beef-steak — to  fry  it 

Argues  contempt  of  Christian  diet. 

Kidneys  a  fine  flavor  gain 

By  stewing  them  in  good  champagne. 

Buy  stall-fed  pigeons;  when  you've  got  them, 

The  way  to  cook  them  is  to  pot  them. 

Wood-grouse  are  dry  when  gumps  have  marred  'em, 

Before  you  roast  'em  always  lard  *em. 

To  roast  spring  chickens  is  to  spoil  'em — 

Just  split  em  down  the  back  and  broil  'em. 

It  gives  true  epicures  the  vapors 

To  see  boiled  mutton  minus  capers. 

Boiled  turkey,  gourmands  know,  of  coursei 

Is  exquisite  with  celery  sauce. 

The  cook  deserves  a  hearty  cuffing 

Who  serves  roast  fowl  with  tasteless  stuffing. 

Smelts  require  egg  and  biscuit-powder. 

Don't  put  fat  pork  in  your  clam  chowder. 

Egg  sauce — few  make  it  right,  alas  I — 

Is  good  with  bluefish  or  with  bass. 

Nice  oyster  sauce  gives  zest  to  cod — 

A  fish,  when  fresh,  to  feast  a  god. 

Shad,  stuffed  and  baked,  is  most  delicious; 

T would  have  electrified  Apidus. 

Roasted  in  paste,  a  haunch  of  mutton 

Might  make  ascetics  play  the  glutton. 

But  one  might  rhyme  for  weeks  this  way, 

And  still  have  lots  .of  things  to  say. 

And  so  I'll  close,  for,  reader  mine, 

This  is  about  the  hour  I  dine. 

— Sam.  iVardin  the  Epicure. 


The  London  World  is  responsible  for  the  fol- 
lowing concerning  the  origin  of  Worcestershire 
sauce :  "  A  scrutiny  of  the  label  will  show  that  it 
is  prepared  '  from  the  recipe  of  a  nobleman  in  the 
county.'  The  nobleman  is  Lord  Sandys,  and 
Messrs. Lea  Si  Perrins'sconnection  with  the  sauce 
came  about  rather  curiously.  Many  years  ago 
Mrs.  Grey,  author  of  '  The  Gambler's  Wife  '  and 
other  novels,  well  known  in  their  day,  was  on  a 
visit  at  Ombersley  Court,  when  Lady  Sandys 
chanced  to  remark  that  she  wished  she  could  get 
some  very  good  curry-powder,  which  elicited 
from  Mrs.  Grey  that  she  had  in  her  desk  an  excel- 
lent recipe,  which  her  uncle,  Sir  Charles,  Chief 
Justice  of  India,  had  brought  thence  and  given 
her.  Lady  Sandys  said  that  there  were  some 
pretty  clever  chemists  in  Worcester,  who  perhaps 
might  be  able  to  make  up  the  powder;  at  all  events 
when  they  drove  in,  after  luncheon,  they  would 
see.  Messrs.  Lea  6c  Perrins  looked  at  the  re- 
cipe, doubted  if  they  could  procure  all  the  ingre- 
dients, but  said  they  would  do  their  best,  ana  in 
due  time  forwarded  a  packet  of  the  powder.  Sub- 
sequently the  happy  thought  struck  some  one  in 
the  business  that  the  powder  might,  in  solution, 
make  a  good  sauce.  The  experiment  was  made, 
and  by  degrees  the  thing  took  amazingly.  All 
the  world,  to  its  remotest  ends,  now  knows  of 
Worcestershire  sauce  as  an  article  of  commerce; 
and  notwithstanding  that,  in  common  with  most 
good  things,  it  is  terribly  pirated,  an  enormous 
trade  is  done  in  it.  The  profits,  I  am  told,  amount 
to  thousands  of  pounds  a  year,  and  I  can  not  but 
suppose  that  liberal  checks,  bearing  the  signature 
of  Lea  &  Perrins,  have  passed  from  that  firm  to 
Mrs.  Grey,  to  whom  it  is  so  indebted  foritspros- 
perity." 


Some  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford 
cast  light  on  the  dinner-table  in  the  middle  ages. 
As  to  politeness,  it  is  evident  that  the  training  of 
children  was  of  the  most  punctilious  order.  In 
one  of  the  MSS.  designed  for  the  guidance  of  the 
young,  the  opening  lines  ascribe  the  origin  of 
courtesy  to  the  occasion  on  which  the  angel  Ga- 
briel "greeted"  the  Virgin,  and  so  to  be  heaven- 
bom.  The  instructions  in  general  behavior  are 
very  explicit,  and  rather  singular.  For  table  be- 
havior, the  pupils  are  told  that  bread  is  not  to  be 
cut  too  thin,  or  to  be  broken  in  two.  Nothing 
is  to  be  pocketed ;  fingers  are  not  to  be  put  in  the 
dish,  nor  meat  into  the  salt-cellar;  there  is  to  be 
no  whispering  in  any  man's  ear;  bones  are  not  to 
be  thrown  on  the  floor;  knives  are  not  to  be  wiped 
on  the  cloth.  And  then,  these  directions  having 
been  duly  followed  among  others,  the  MS.  assures 
its  readers  that  such  behavior  will  cause  the  fol- 
lowing verdict : 

"  Then  menne  wylle  say  therafter. 
That  a  gentylleman  was  heere." 

The  contemporary  writings  indicate  that  our 
ancestors  were  very  good  judges  of  the  art  of 
cooking,  and  the  directions  indicate  the  existence 
of  a  state  of  things,  so  far  as  gastronomy  was 
concerned,  that  would  puzzle  many  of  our  modern 
cooks. 

The  year  appears  to  have  been  divided  into 
sections,  having  reference  to  the  observances  of 
the  church.  A  book  printed  by  Wynken  de 
Worde,  called  the  "Boke  of  Keruyuge,  contains 
the  order  at  length.  The  following  shows  the 
setting  of  the  table  from  "  thefeeste  of  Saynt  John 
the  Baptist  unto  Myghelmasse : " 

*'  In  the  fyrst  course,  potage,  wortes,  gruell,  and  four- 
menty,  with  venyson  and  monxus,  and  pestelles  of  porkc 
with  grene  sauce.  Rosted  capon,  swanne  with  chawdron. 
In  the  second  course,  potage,  after  the  ordynannce  of  the 
cokes,  with  rosted  motton,  vele,  porke,  cnekyns,  or  en- 
dourcd  [glacedj  pygyons,  heron-sawes,  fruyters,  or  other 
baked  metes,  and  take  hede  to  the  fesande  [pheasant] ;  he 
shall  be  arrayed  in  the  manner  of  a  capon,  bur  it  shall  be 
done  drye,  without  any  moysture,  and  he  shall  be  eaten 
with  salte  and  pouder  of  gynger.  And  the  heron-sawe 
shall  be  arrayed  in  the  same  manner,  without  any  moyst- 
ure, and  he  should  be  eaten  with  salte  and  pouder  [blanche]. 
Also  ye  shall  understand  that  all  manner  of  foweis  havynge 
open  clawes  as  a  capon  shall  be  tyred  and  arrayed  as  a 
capon,  and  suche  other." 

The  directions  as  to  the  treatment  of  each  dish 

is  given  with  extreme  minuteness,  and  is  a  little 

amusing.     In  a  subsequent  paper  we  shall  give 

some  extracts  from  these  singular  documents,  and 

;  receipts  for  cooking,  serving,  etc.,  as  fol- 

-  olden  day». 


THE  TUNEFUL   LIAR. 

A  MadrigaL 
If  love  were  what  the  peach  is, 

And  I  were  the  small  boy, 
Cramp  colic — awful  mentor — 
My  love  would  not  prevent,  or 
Attendance  of  the  leeches 

Restrain  my  song  of  joy — 
If  love  were  what  the  peach  is, 

And  I  were  the  small  boy! 

— Brooklyn  Hornet. 

Logan's  Lament. 
We  never  speak  as  we  pass  by — 
Me  to  Jim  Blaine  nor  him  to  I; 
Twist  us  there  floats  a  cloud  of  gloom 
Since  I  have  found  he's  got  a  boom. 

We  never  speak  as  we  pass  by, 
We  simply  nod  and  drop  our  eye, 
Vet  I  can  tell  by  his  strange  look 
The  reason  why  he  writ  that  book. 

We  never  speak  as  we  pass  by; 
No  more  we're  bound  by  friendly  tie. 
The  cause  of  this  is  very  plain — 
He's  not  for  me;  he's  for  Jim  Blaine. 
— Commercial  Gazette. 


A  Logan  Lyric. 
The  people  know  what  I  have  did 

For  freedom  and  her  cause, 
And  bigger  daily  grows  my  boom 

Than  it  did  used  to  was. 
I  beat  the  Fitz-John  Porter  case, 

And  you  can  bet  upon  it ; 
Go,  tell  'em  each  and  ever}'  one, 

You  seen  me  when  I  done  it. 
There  has  been  booms  which  I  have  saw 

That  wa'n't  no  booms  worth  mention, 
But  this  'ere  boom  which  booms  for  me 

Is  worth  your  full  attention; 
And  them  folks  as  is  now  agin 

The  boom  Long  Jones  is  grooming 
Had  better  went  and  hung  themselves, 

For  me  and  him  is  booming. 

— Chicago  News* 

Envy. 
The  actor  down  to  the  footlights  strode; 

His  strides  they  were  immense; 
And  from  his  parted  lips  there  flowed 

A  stream  of  eloquence. 

What  caused  the  actor's  head  to  spin, 
And  his  sight  to  leave  him  there? 

'Twas  the  blaze  of  the  plumber's  diamond  pin 
Which  gleamed  in  an  orchestra  chair. 

— WUkesbarre  Union- Leader. 


Caprice. 
'  I've  got  two  beaux,"  she  said,  "two  beaux" 

(She  warbled  in  the  choir) — 
'  The  tenor  and  the  basso  both 
Yours  truly  do  admire. 

( I  alternate ;  when  fears  are  scarce 
As  truths  in  screeds  of  Vennor, 
And  stripling  voices  fit  the  day, 
I  patronize  the  tenor. 

(  But  when  'tis  night,  and  horrors  threat 
My  timid  soul  to  lasso, 
I  crave  a  voice  that  frights  the  foe, 

And  utilize  my  basso."  — Anon. 


To  a  Green  Apple. 
Oh!  concentrated  quintessence  of  colic — 
At  once  the  base  of  pies  and  school-boy's  frolic — 
As  all  unconscious  of  your  power  you  hang. 
More  strong  than  lion  s  grip,  than  serpent's  fang; 
Here's  to  thee,  apple  green,  I  drink  your  luck, 
Thou  ever-faithful  ana  perennial  jest  of  Puck. 
— Harvard  Lampoon. 


A  Spring  Wail. 
O  white-armed,  red-lipped  daughter  of  dreams! 

Filled  with  a  joy  that  is  past  all  knowing, 
Sprung  from  the  winter  with  bloom  that  seems 

New  built  with  the  cold  embrace  of  the  snowing, 
Look  into  mine  with  thy  brown  warm  eyes, 

And  speak  with  the  voice  of  a  seer  who  knows; 
Tell  me,  oh,  tell  me,  divinely  wise! 

Whither,    ah,    whither   shall   come  my   spring 
clothes?  Puck. 
♦ 

All  Saints. 
In  a  church  which  is  furnished  with  mullion  and 
gable, 
With  altar  and  reredos,  gargoyle  and  grmn, 
The  penitents'  dresses  are  seal-skin  ana  sable, 
The  odor  of  sanctity's  eau -de-cologne. 

But  only  could  Lucifer,  flying  from  Hades, 
Gaze   down   on    this   crowd   with   paniers  and 
paints, 
He  would  say,  as  he  looked  at   the  lords  and  the 

ladies : 
"  Oh,  where  is  All  Sinners  if  this  is  All  Saints'?  " 
— Edmund  Votes  in  London  World. 


Lines 

WRITTEN'  WHILE  SUFFERING  FROM  A  "COLD  IN 

THE  HEAD." 

Speak!  O  lovely  Ann  Eliza,  with  a  terrible  coryza, 
And  a  wheezing  respiration  full  of  sighs  and 
husky  moans; 
With  a  constant  lachrymation,  and  a  nasal  in- 
tonation, 
From  catarrhal  inflammation  o'er  the  turbin- 
ated bones ! 

Why,  thou  young  and  happy  maiden,  is  thy  con- 
versation laden 
With  a  copious  addition  of  abortive  o's  and  d's7 
And  from  whence  did  you  derive  a  red  and  swollen 
conjunct  ivaj 
And  a   frequent    inclination   to   incontinently 
sneeze? 

Is  this  malady  outrageous  which  you  suffer  with 
contagious, 
Epidemic,  or  endemic?     Tell  from  whence  the 
thing  arose, 
Where  its  place  of  incubation,  what  its  future  des- 
tination! 
Spake  the  lovely  Ann  Eliza,  smiling  sweetly, 
"  No  one  nose,"  — April  Harpgr, 


F0WBE1 


FOR  SALE  BY 

C.  J.  H-VWXEV  &  CO.,  Sutter  St., 

Who  are  also  introducing  as  a  specialty 

HAWLET'S  SEW  BLEXD  TEA. 

If  you  want  a  Tea  that  is  pure,  wholesome,  and  deli- 
cious, ask  for  it  at  the  nearest  drug  store  in  the  city.  Sold 
at  $i,  75  cents,  and  50  cents  per  pound,  in  i-pound  and 
H_pound  packages. 

A3AXYSIS. 
C.  J.  HAWLEY  &.  CO.— Gentlemen:    I   have   care- 
fully examined   the   New  Blend  Tea,  and  found  it  to  be 
pure,  unadulterated,  and  uncolored. 

Yours  respectfully,  THOS.  PRICE,  M.  D. 

Asfe  your  Draggjlst  for 

HAWLET'S    XEW    BLE\D    TEA. 


A  HOME  DRUGGIST 

TESTIFIES. 

Popularity  at  home  is  not  alwavs  the  test 
test  of  merit,  but  we  point  proudly"  to  the  fact 
that  no  other  medicine  has  won  for  itself 
such  universal  approbation  in  its  own  city, 
state,  and,  country,  and  among  all  people,  as 

Ayei^s  Sarsaparilla. 

The  following  letter  from  one  of  our  best- 
known  Massachusetts  Druggists  should  be  of 
interest  to  every  sufferer :  — 


"Eight  years  ago  I 
had    an    attack    of 


RHEUMATISM. 

vere  that  I  could  not  move  from  the  bed,  or 
dress,  "without  help.  I  tried  several  reme- 
dies without  much  if  any  relief,  until  I  took 
Ayek's  Saks  a  pari  lla,  by  the  use  of  two 
bottles  of  which  I  was  completely  cured. 
Have  sold  large  quantities  of  your  Sabsa- 
fabilla,  and  it  still  retains  its  wonderful 
popularity.  The  many  notable  cures  it  has 
effected  in  this  ricinity  convince  me  that  it 
is  the  best  blood  medicine  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  E.  F.  Habbis." 

River  St.,  Buckland,  Mass.,  May  13, 1&S2. 

S&l  T  RnrllM  overseer  in  the  Lowell 
UrtLI  llllLUIIIi  Carpet  Corporation 
"was  for  over  twenty  years  before  his  removal 
to  Lowell  afflicted"  with  Salt  Rheum  in  its 
worst  form.  Its  ulcerations  actuallv  covered 
more  than  half  the  surface  of  his  body  and 
limbs.  He  was  entirely  cured  by  Ayer's 
Sahsaparilla.  See  certificate  in  Ayer's 
Almanac  for  1S83. 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J .  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists;  §1,  six  bottles  for  $5. 


theQUEENofT^LE 


"  The  Presidential  Baerage." 

Harper's  Bazar. 
" //  is  tin  Water  to  which  we  must  look" 
Lancet. 

ANNUAL  SALE,   lO   MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  c^  Mill.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 
For  sale  by  A.  F.  EVAXS  &  CO. 

523  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


IMS 


BUSINESS 
COLLECE. 

Bo.  24  Post  Street, 

BAS  FBASdBCO,  CAL. 


Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute. 


JOH\  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

11S  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS, 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.     Also.  Druggists'  Glassware. 


A  PRIZE 


Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  re- 
ceive free  a  costly  box  of  goods 
v'hicu  will  help  all,  of  either  sex, 


money  right  away  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
Fortunes  await  the  workers  absolutely  sure.  At  once  ad- 
dress TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


GRAN  U  LA 

An  incomparable  Food  for  Invalids  and  Children ; 
oldest  and  be;t  health  food  kr.own;  deliaou-  as  a  diet; 
grocers  and  druggists  sell  it.     Manufactured  bv 

OCR  HOMi.  UKAMLA  CO.,  Dansviile,  N.  Y. 

Wholesale  Agents:  HICKOX  &  CO.,  Sa~  FrancL'CO, 
CM.;  WATSOS\  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Portland  Or.;  H. 
JBVHSi  La  Angela,  Cal, 


NOW  READY  cigarette 

"CLOTH  OF  GOLD," 

(Straight  Mesh.) 

SWEET,    DELICATE,    AND    MILD! I 

This  Cigarette  is  made  from  die  finest  and  most  costly 
leaf  from  that  region  ol  Virginia  particularly  adapted  for 
growing  tobacco  for  Cigarettes.  Our  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  enables  us  to  secure  the  most  suital  le  kinds 
of  tobacco  and  thus  present  this  superior  article,  with  the 
full  assurance  THAT  ITS  EOTJAL  HAS  NEVER  BE- 
FORE BEEN  OKFERED.  A  higher  grade  Cigarette 
can  not  be  produced.  We  call  particular  attention  to  the 
superior  quality  of  our  old  brands  o*  Cigarettes.  They 
can  not  be  surpassed. 

Twelve  First  Prize  Medals. 
Peerless  Tobacco  Works. 

W3f.  S.  KHIBALX  «S  CO. 


41)    413  <fc   415     SANSOME    ST.  5.F 

r  importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

XARBLE  MAXTEIS,  made   of  OXYX,  COL- 
OREO,  ITAUAA,  and  STATTABT  31AR- 
BUCS.    Monuments  and  Headstones. 
w.  H.  Mccormick, 

B37  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth.  S.  F. 

In  the  Superior  Court,  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 

In  the  matter  of  E.  Detrick  and  J.  H.  Nicholson  as 
copartners,  composing  the  firm  of  E.  Detrick  &  Co.,  and 
E.  Detrick  individually,  insolvent  debtors. 

J.  H.  Nicholson,  having  filed  in  this  Court  his  petition, 
schedule,  and  inventory  in  insolvency,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears thai  he  is  an  insolvent  debtor,  the  said  J.  H.  Nichol- 
son is  hereby  declared  to  be  insolvent.  The  Sheriff  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  is  hereby  directed  to 
take  possession  of  all  the  estate,  real  and  personal,  of  the 
said  J.  H.  Nicholson,  debtor,  except  such  as  may  be  by 
law  exempt  from  execution,  and  all  of  his  deeds,  vouch- 
ers, books  of  account,  and  papers,  and  to  keep  the  same 
safely  until  the  appointment  of  an  assignee  of  his  estate. 
All  persons  are  forbidden  to  pay  any  debts  to  the  said  in- 
solvent, or  to  deliver  any  property  belonging  to  him,  or  to 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  or  association  for  his  use. 
The  said  debtor  is  hereby  forbidden  to  transfer  or  deliver 
any  property,  until  the  further  order  of  this  Court,  except* 
as  herein  ordered. 

It  is  further  ordered,  that  all  the  creditors  of  said 
debtor  be  and  appear  before  the  Honorable  F.  M.  Clough, 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  in  open  Court,  at  the  Court-room  of  said 
Court,  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  on  the 
38th  day  of  April,  1SS4,  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  of  that  day, 
to  prove  their  debts,  and  choose  one  or  more  assignees  of 
the  estate  of  said  debtor. 

It  is  further  ordered,  that  the  order  be  published  in  the 
Argonaut,  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation,  published 
in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  as  often  as  the 
said  paper  is  published  before  the  said  day  set  for  the 
meeting  of  creditors. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  In  the  meantime  all  pro- 
ceedings against  the  said  insolvent  be  stayed. 

Dated  March  26,  1884.  - 

T.  H.  REARDEN,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court. 

Attest:  William  T.  Sesnon,  Clerk. 

By  Edward  Myers,  Deputy  Clerk. 


OPHIB  SILVER  MIVENG    COMPAM'. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District,. 
Storey  County,  Nevada- 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  held  on  the  third  day  of  April,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  47)  of  One  Dollar  ($i)  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  caoital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  15,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Tuesday,  the  sixth  (6th)  day  of  May,  1884,  will 
be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,, 
and,  unices  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Mon- 
day, the  twenty-sixth  (26th)  day  of  May,  i334,  to  pay  the 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising 
and  expenses  of  sale.  E.  B.  HOLMES,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  15,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  MLXDTG  COMPAXT. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.     Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  14th  day  of  March,  1S84,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  11)  of  Twenty  (20c)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  U.  S-  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  ths  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Monday,  the  twenty-first  (21st)  day  of  April, 
1884,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  saleat  public 
auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold 
on  Saturday,  the  seventeenth  day  of  May,  1SS4,  to  pay 
the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  costs  of  adver- 
tising and  expenses  of  sale. 

C.  P.  GORDON",  Secretary. 

Office — Room  "23,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.       Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEX,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FfVECAL  DIRECTORS, 
118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 

Church.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 
J.  B.  COWBN.            D.  H.  SCHUYLER.           J.     W.  POE    BR 
Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


O  I  HmrlnU  Bene.  and  all  other  Embroidery. 
(0  toll  elie  working  patterns,  including  Scollops.  Braiding, 
and  Kensington  Strips  i<>r  underwear  and  dress  trimming, 
patterns  for  Clocking  Stockings.  Sjirays  of  Flowers.  Borders. 
Corners,  Ac,  for  Table,  and  Piano  Lovers.  Lamb requ Ins, 
Cbalr  Sacks,  tc.  al*o  ynnrown  Initials  for  Handkerchiefs, 
Hat-bands.    Ac,  with  Powder,  pad    and  Instructions,  sent 

Ct-pald  for  60  cents— Can  do  used  a  hundred  times. 
k  ol  100  Designs  for  Embroidery.  Braldluc.  etc  .  25  cts. 
OnrBook  "Manual  of  Needlework."  MO  Paces  is  a  com- 
plete Instructor  in  all  branches  of  Embroidery.  Knitting. 
Crocheting,  Lace  Making,  Bag  Making.  Ac,  35  cents;  Four 
for  S  1.00,  AH  the  above  for  SI  ,00.  Address 
Patten  Pub.  Co.  47  Barclay  Street,  V«w  a*rlc 
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PUBLISHERS*  NOTICE. 

77u  Argonaut  is  published  every  Saturday,  at  No. 
2rj  Dupont  Street,  by  the  Arggnaut  Publishing 
Company. 

Subscription,  $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2.25; 
three  months,  $1.50;  payable  in  advance — post- 
age prepaid.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  S4.50  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample 
copies,  free.    Single  copies,  10  cents. 

News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied 
by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  Post  St., 
above  Dupont,  to  whom  all  orders  from  the  trade 
should  be  addressed. 

Persons  mailing  single  copies  of  the  Argonaut 
must  affix  a  two-cent  stamp. 

Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed  should 
give  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses. 

The  American  News  Company,  New  York,  are 
Agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut 
may  be  ordered  from  pny  News  Dealer  in  the 
United  States  or  Europe. 

Address  all  communications  to  "  The  Argonaut, 
No.  2ij  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco" 

A.  P.  STANTON,  Business  Manager. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


Time  Schedule,  Wednesday,  April   16,  1884. 


TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


S.OO   A.M. 

3.00  P.M. 

4.00  P.M. 
JS.OO  A.M. 
•9.30   A.M. 

3.30   P.M. 

8. CO  A.M. 
*4-00  P.M. 

S.OO    A.M. 

3.OO   P.M. 

3.30    P.M. 

4.30  P.M. 
•  7.30  A.M. 
•3.30   P.M. 

7.30   A.M. 

4.OO    P.M. 

3-30  *•«■ 

7.30  A.M. 
*5.00  P.M. 
•9.30    A.M. 

3.30    P.M. 

S.OO   A.M. 

3.30   P.M. 

4.30   P.M. 

7.30  A.M, 
10.OO    A.M. 

3.OO  P.M. 
"5.00    P.M. 

3.OO   P.M. 

5.30   P.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

S.OO   A.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

7.30   A.M. 

8.0O   A.M. 

3.OO   P.M. 

4.OO  P.M. 
•4.OO    P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
JlO.OO   A.M. 

3.00    P.M. 

S.OO  A.M. 
•9.30    A.M. 

3.OO    P.M. 

4.OO   P.M. 

3.OO   P.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

4.OO   P.M. 


DESTINATION. 


.Byron  and  Martinez. 

.  Calistoga  and  Napa. . . 
!  Colfax '.'. 


[  Deming,  El  Paso  \  Express. . . 

I  and  East j  Emigrant  . 

I  Gait  and  1  via  Livennore 

[  Stockton  )  via  Martinez 

.  lone 

-  Knight's  Landing. 

.Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 


I    Merced,  Madera,    \   

I  Fresno,  and  Tulare  J    

.  Marysville  and  Chico 

I  Mojave,  Needles,  (  Express.. . 

1  and  East J  Emigrant . 

.Nilesand  Haywards 


I  Ogden  and  )  Express 

[East J  Emigrant 

i  Red  Bluff  1  via  Marysville. 
I  and  Tehama  1  via  Woodland.. 

.  Redding 

.Sacramento,  via  Livermore. . . 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

.Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
.San  Jose 


.Vallejo  . 


.Virginia  City.. 
.Woodland 


6.40    P.M. 

7.40  A.M. 
IO.IO  A.M. 
$6.40  P.M, 
*I2.IO    P.M. 

9-IO  A.M. 
*IO.IO  A.M. 

6.40   P.M. 

5.40   P.M. 

7.40   A.M. 

9-IO   A.M. 

7.IO   A.M. 

5.40  P.M. 
*I2.IO    P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 
IO.IO  A.M. 

9.IO   P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 
*8-40  A.M. 
*IZ.IO   P.M. 

9.IO   A.M. 

5.40   P.M. 

9.IO   A.M. 

7.IO   A.M. 

5.40    P.M. 

3.40   P.M. 

9.40  A.M. 
•8.40   A.M. 

7.40  A.M. 
II.40   A.M. 

5.40    P.M. 

6.40    P.M. 

5.40    P.M. 

5.40    P.M. 

6.4O    P.M. 

7.40  A.M. 
IO.IO  A.M. 
*6.00  A.M. 
•3.40  P.M. 
$3.40    P.M. 

9.40   A.M. 

6.40  P.M. 
*I2.IO   P.M. 

9.IO  P.M. 
IO.IO    A.M. 

7.40   A.M. 

6.40  P.M. 
IO.IO    A.M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  7.00  a.  m.  can  meet  Pa- 
cific Express  from  Ogden  at  Oakland  Pier;  and  that  leav- 
ing at  8.30  a.  m.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  The  Nee- 
dles and  El  Paso  at  Oakland  Pier. 

•Sundays  excepted.  t Sundays  only. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS  (via  Oakland  Pier). 

FROM  SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND— '6.00,  *6.3o,   7.00,   7.30,  8.00, 

8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  n.30,   12.00,    12.30, 

i.eo,  1.30,  2-00,    2.30,   3.00,  3-30,   4.00,   4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.OO,    6.30,    7.OO,   8.0O,    9-0O,    lO.OO,     II.OO,   *I2.00. 

To     FRUIT    VALE— *6.oo,    *6-3o,     "7.00,    '7-30,    *8.oo, 

*8.jo,  "3-30,  *4.oo,  '4.30,  '5.00,  '5.30,  *6.oo,  *6-30,  9.00. 

To   FRUIT  VALE    (via  Alameda)  — '9.30  a.  m.,  6.30, 

JlI.OO,  *I2.CO   P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  "6.30,  7-00,  '7.30,  8.00,  "8.30, 
9.00,  9.30,  ic.ee,  tio.30,  11.00,  $11.30,  12.00,  ti2-30,  1.00, 
fi.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3-30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.O0,  6.30, 
7.00,  8.00,  q.eo,  10.00,  11.00,  *i2.co. 

To  BERKELEY— •6.00,  "6.30,  7.00,  *7-3°>  8-°°>  '8.30, 
9-00,  19.30,  10.00,  $10,30,  11.00,  $11.30,  12.00,  1  .cot  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 
10.00,  11.00,  *i2.oo. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,18.oo, 


2.00,    3.00,    4.00,  *4-30, 


*6.=3, 
$6-45. 


"8.30, 9.00,  10.00,    11.00,    $1. 

5.00,  "5.3a,  6.00,  *6.3o,  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From    FRUIT   VALE— '6.23,   *6.53,   *7-23,  *7-53> 

*8-S3»    *9-23»  *W.2i,    *4-23,    *4-53.    *5-23.    *5-53» 

*6-53-  7-25.  9-5°- 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5.is,  *5.4S. 

t9-ij.  *3j»5- 
From  EAST   OAKLAND— *5. 30,  "6.oo,   6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

S.oo,  8.30,   9.00,  9-30,    10.00,    10.30,    11.00,  11.30,  12.00, 

12.30,    I. OO,    I.30,    2.QO,    2.3O,    3-00,    3-30,    4,00,    4.30,    5.OO, 

5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 
From    BROADWAY,   Oakland— *5.37,   "6.07,   6.37,   7-07. 

7.37,  8.07,   S.37,   9.07,    9.37,    10.07,    iQ-37.    "-07,    ".37. 

12.07,  12.37,  1.07,  1.37,  2.07,  2.37,  3.07,  3.37,  4.07,  4.37, 

S--/i  ^.37,  6-07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 
From    ALAMEDA — '5.22,  '5.52,   *6.22,  6.52,  *7-22,  7.52, 

•8.22,  0.32,  1,-22,  9-52,  $10.22,  10.52,  $11.22,  11.52,  $12.22, 

12.52,  $1.22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 

6.22,  6.52;  7.52,  8.52,  9.52,  10.52. 
From  BERKELEY — "5.15,  *5-45>  *fi-T5i  6-45.    7-*5i  7-45. 

•8.15,   8.45,    $9.15,    9.45,     $10.15,    10.45,    $"-i5.    "-45. 

12.45,  i-4S.  2-45.  3-45*  4-*5.  4-45.  5'*5i  5-45)  6-*5i   6-45. 

7-45.  8.45,  9.45,  10,45. 
From    WEST    BERKELEY— *5.45.    *6.z$,    6-45.    *7-i5. 

7-45.  8.45,    $9.15,    9.45,    10.45.    $12-45.    1-45.    2.45.  3-45. 

4-45.  *5-*5»  5-45.  *6-i5.  6.45.  *7-T5- ^^_ 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN    FRANCISCO— *7-i5,  9.15,  11.15,  «5»  3-»5- 

5-15- 
From  OAKLAND — '6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  12-15.  2.15,  4.15. 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


$  Sundays  only. 


"  Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &Co.,  Jew- 
elers, 101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


OPIUM 


MORPHINE  HABIT 

DR.  H.  H.  K AXE ,  of  the  DeQnloray 
Hoaie,  now  off*™  -.  Berne  dy  whs  re  by 


E.  H.  KARB, A.K.,  «.©,,  ISOIUtw  St.,  5«w  y0te  city. 


WIXTER  ARRAXGEMEXT. 

Commencing  Sunday,  >OTember   11,  1883, 

And  until  further  notice,  passenger  trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend 
Street,  betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows: 


LEAVE 
S.  F. 

DESTINATION. 

ARRIVE 
S.  F. 

t6-50   A.M. 
8.30   A.M. 
IO.4O   A.M. 
•3.30    P.M. 

4-25  P-M. 

*5.IO   P.M. 
6.30    P.M. 

..San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and.. 

6.35  A.M. 
*8.IO  A.M. 

9.03   A.M. 
*I0.02    A.M. 

3.36  P.M. 
T4.59    P.M. 

5.55    P.M. 

3.50    A.M. 
IO.4O    A.M. 
•3.30    P.M. 

4.25    P.M. 

..Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and.. 
Principal  Way  Stations 

9.03    A.M. 

*I0.02   A.M. 

3.36    P.M. 

5.55    P.M. 

IO.40   A.M. 
•3.30    P.M. 

..Gjlxoy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.. 
Salinas,  and  Monterey — 

* I0.02    A.M. 
5.55    P.M. 

-Hollisterand  Tres  Pinos...  |      5.55  p.m. 


10.40  A.M. 

•3.30    P.M. 


. .  Watsonville,  Soquel,  Aptos . . 
(Camp  Capitola)  &  Santa  Cruz, 
broad  gauge,  no  change  of  cars 


10.40  a.m.  I  ..Soledad  and  Way  Stations..  |       5.55  p.; 


*  Sundays  excepted.       t  Sundays  only  (sportsmen's  train). 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  A.  if.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  Paraiso  and 
Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION    TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday — good  to  return  on  Monday 
— to  Santa  Clara  or   San  Jose,  $2.50;  to  Gilroy,  $4.00;  to 
Monterey  or  Santa  Cru2,  $5.00,  and  to  principal  points  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  San  Jose". 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Division  and  the  East,  see  C-  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


TIME   TABLE. 

Commencing  Monday,  January   21st,  1884, 

and  until  further  notice.  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  fol- 
lows : 
For  SAN  RAFAEL   (via   San   Quentin  Ferry)— f  10.15, 

*n.i5  A.  M.,  "4.50,  t5.oo  p.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito   Ferry) — 18.00,  '9.20  a.  m.,   ti2.3o,  *3-2o, 

•5.30,  15.30  p.  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin   Ferry) — *8.oo, 

T8.50  a.  m.,  *i2.3o,  13.35  p.  m. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — t6.40,  '6.50,  *9.i5  a.   m.,  ti2.oo 

If.,  '2.50,  I5.10  p.  M.  *  Week  Days.  t  Sunday's. 


For   SAUCELITO   (Week    Days)  — 9.20  a.  m.,    1.15 

3-20,  5.30  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  A.  M-,  12.30,  2.00,  5.30  p.  H. 
From   SAUCELITO  (Week   Days)  — 7.45,  10.00  a.m. 
12.00  M.,  3.50  p.  M. 

(Sundays) — 7.45,  11.00  a.  m.,  1.05,  3.15,  6.10  p.  M. 
Extra  trip — From  Saucelito,  on  Saturday  at  6.15  p.  m. 


11.15  A.  51.  Daily,  Sudays  excepted  (via  San  Quen- 
tin Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan  Mills  and 
Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan  Mills  ar- 
rives in  S.  F.  at  1.45  p.  m.) 


STAGE     CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days  for  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino  City,  Caspar,  Noyo,  Kibesil- 
lah,  Westport,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO   MONDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays",  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing  Monday:    Fairfax,   $1;    Camp  Taylor,  S2;    Point 
Reyes,  $2.50;  Tomaies,  $3.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY    EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry,  Excursion  Train  every 

Sunday  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning,  arrives  in   San   Francisco  (via  Saucelito  Ferry) 

6.50  p.  m. 
Fares   for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1;   Camp  Taylor,  $1.75; 
Point  Reyes,  $2. 

DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.     Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  4o3   CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


OThe  Buyers'  Guide  13  is- 
sued March,  and  Sept.,  each 
year:  216  pages,  Sixllj 
inches,  with  over  3,30O 
illustrations — a  -whole  pic-. 
ture  gallery.  Gives  whole- 
sale prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods 
for  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fan  with.  These  invaluable  books  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  map 
kets  of  the  world.  We  will  mail  a  copy 
Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage — 7  cents.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
Eespectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO- 

227  &  »8»  Wabuh  Avenne,  Chicago,  LU. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

Dealer  in   House.  Steam,  Foundry,  and 

CUMBERLAND    COAL, 

ENGLISH  COKE  AST>  PIG  IKON, 

120  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP   COMPANY 

FOR  JAPAX  AXD  CHIXA 

Leave  Wharf  corner    First   and    Brannan  Streets,  at    IS 
o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA    AND    HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with   steamers    for  Shanghai. 

From  San  Froncisco  for 
Steamer  1884.  HONGKONG. 

ARABIC Saturday,  April  26th. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  May   27th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 
City  of  Peking May  13 

At  12  o'clock  si.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 
Granada May  1 

At  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  for 
MAZATLAN,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPERICO,  SAN 
JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA,  ACAJUTLA,  LA  LIBER- 
TAD,  and  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

Tickets  to  and  from  Europe  by  any  line  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  rates  ;  also  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports. 

For  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY, 

City  of  Sydney Friday,  May  9,  at  12  o'clock  m. 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 
Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  comer  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

Passengers  must  be  on  board  at  5  o'clock  p.  M.,  at  which 
time  the  ihip  will  go  into  the  stream. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORLV,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.  u.j  on  March  3d,  nth,  19th,  and  27th,  and  every 
eighth  day  thereafter.  The  first  steamer  of  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
0.  R-  Sc  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAYIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAYEN- 
TURA,  HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  day— A.  M. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  aria'  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A.  :■:. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc..  every 
Monday,  3  P.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,    General   Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.       N.  W.  SPAULDING.      J.  PATTERSON. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17  and  19  FREMONT  STREET.  SAN   FRANCISCO. 


F«K    GARPKSS,    Mills,     WJiES,    (SI)     »"IRF 
BEPi  RTSfENTS, 

Manufactnrec  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 

StA.\n\»<Tt  RISC  COMPAST. 


t'arbulizcd  Rubl>ei  Unse,  Standard.  (BlalteM 
rro«8,>  Ralilwr  tlnse,  Extra  **  A  "  Rubber  Hose, 
Rubber  i:-'f .  ^Competition,)  Suction  Hoge, 
■"•earn  Hose,  Urewcrs'  Hose.  Me*™  Flrr-IvDsine 
Hose.  Carbotizfd  ■*  ^laltf.fc?  Cross  "  Rraad. 

I  (LYES,    BASKETS,     ETC.,  MADE  TO  RBDEB. 


FACTORY   ON   TH£   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER. 

Corner  First,  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHAROX,  Lessee. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  Mock 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  oi~  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and 
Earthquake-proof.  It  has  Five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The 
ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  cen- 
tral court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light, 
its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies, 
its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is 
a  feature  nitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  Eii.'opean  plan.  Ihe  restau- 
rant 1b  the  Finest  in  the  city. 


THE      NEVADA     BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up    Capital $3,000,000  in  Gold. 

DIRECTORS. 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President  ; 
James  G.  Fair,        James  L.  Flood,        John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.   Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lim'd. 


THE   BA\K   OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGEVTS— Sew  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California;  Uoston,  I 'rem on  National 
Bank;  Chicago,  I  11  ion  National  Bank;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  Sew  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  London,  N. 
31.  BothNchild  A  Sons;  China,  Japan  India, 
and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghai,  Yokohama. 


The  ANG10-CALIFGBNIAN  BANK 

LIMITED, 
S.  E.  corner  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets. 

London  Office,  3  Angel  Court.     New  York  Agents,  J.  W. 
Seligman  &  Co.,  21  Broad  Street. 

Authorized  Capital  Stock $6,000,000 

Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections 
buy   and  sell   Exchange  and  Bullion,   loan   Money, 
issue  Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 
FRED  F.  LOW,         1  ,, 
IGN.  STEINHART,  J  iUanagers- 
P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Cashier. 


CHARLES  CROCKER.      WM.  H.  CROCKER.       R.  C.  W00LW0RTH. 

CROCKER,  WOOEWORTH  &  CO. 

BANKERS, 

322  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  carry  on  a  gen- 
eral Banking  business. 
Correspondents  In  the  orincipal  cities  of  the  Eastern  States 
and  in  Europe. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  corner  California  and 
Montgomery   Streets  (Safe   Deposit  Building),  San  Fran- 


COMMERCIAL     IXSERAXCE    CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

FIEE    AST,    3IAKIM. 

Principal  office,  43g  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Safe 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


C.   J.   HUTCHINSON.  H.   K.   MAKN. 

HUTCHIXSOX    &    MAW, 

EVSFRANCE  AGENCY. 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304   Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 

HOME  MUTUAL  LXSl'RAXCE  CO. 

No.  216  Sansome  Street, 
East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  np  In  Gold) $300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  1,1884 759, 475   13 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


So.  310  SA>"S03IE  STREET, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


JOHN   GASH.  JOHN'   J.   NEWSOM. 

XEWSOM   &  GASH, 

ARCHITECTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Bui'.J!rz= 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchang'. 
berween  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San   c  - 
foroia,     Take  elevator, 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


When  the  tramp  became  definitely  an  integral 
part  of  our  social  scheme  he  passed  at  once  into 
literature.  There  was  an  under-current  of  ac- 
knowledgment that  large  relays  of  tramps  were 
constantly  being  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  ar- 
istocracy; and  if  a  young  girl  went  out  to  feed  the 
pigeons  or  the  chickens  and  found  a  tramp  sitting 
on  the  back  door-step,  she  immediately  assumed 
that  he  was  liable  to  be  a  baron  or  a  count,  and 
treated  him  accordingly.  He  got  into  the  maga- 
zines, and  figured  quite  largely  for  a  time  in  those 
elegant  repositories  of  passing  events  and  distin- 
guished personages.  He  held  his  own  very  well, 
too,  as  an  object  of  interest.  And  "  Rosamund's 
Conductor"  was  obliged  to  divide  his  interest  for 
some  time  with  "Rosalie's  Tramp." 

This  curious  excrescence  of  professional  idle- 
ness began  at  last  to  drift  upon  the  stage.  He 
came  only  occasionally,  as  he  came  to  farm-house 
doors,  and  only  incidentally,  as  a  tramp  should, 
giving  to  some  ambitious  actor  a  short  opportu- 
nity for  humorous  by-play  and  ingenious  make- 
up. His  fluttering  rags,  his  grimy  hair,  his 
touzled  beard,  and  his  alcoholic  vagaries  always 
received  a  few  pats  of  recognizing  applause,  but 
no  one  thought  of  him  otherwise  than  incident- 
ally. The  tramp  came  to  his  beatitude  in  the 
molding  hands  of  Bronson  Howard  and  George 
Knight. 

"  Baron  Rudolph  "  is  a  very  bad  play,  and  has 
a  very  bad  moral,  the  moralists  say.  It  opens 
with  a  prologue,  as  bad  plays  frequently  do;  and 
the  prologue  is  as  dull  and  uninteresting  as  pro- 
logues usually  are.  The  inevitable  dummy  baby 
reclines  in  the  inevitable  rickety  cradle  in  the 
usual  poverty-stricken  bare  apartment.  In  fact, 
the  stage  seems  latterly  to  have  been  transformed 
into  a  large  badly  furnished  nursery.  There  is  an 
ill-conditioned  baby  being  crooned  over  in  its  cra- 
dle in  "  The  Hoop  of  Gold  "  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House.  There  is  an  imaginary  baby  undergoing 
a  Peek-a-boo  song  in  "Our  Strategists'*  at  the 
Bush  Street  Theatre;  and  George  Knight  sings  a 
half-starved  baby  to  sleep  at  the  Baldwin  with  a 
very  weak  song,  which  he  yet  gives  rather  effect- 
ively. 

The  nursery  is  otherwise  furnished  quite  as 
usual,  with  a  doubtful  table,  a  chair  long  past 
suspicion,  and  a  most  hungry  and  unhappy  wife 
and  mother.  In  the  prologue  there  are  no  evi- 
dences that  Rudolph  Wiegand  is  an  aristocrat. 
This  polished  fact  only  crops  up  later  through 
the  rags  and  degradation  of  his  tramphood. 

In  the  beginning  he  is  simply  a  good-natured 
young  German,  with  a  marked  disinclination  for 
earning  a  living  and  a  marked  predilection  for 
strong  drink. 

The  home  of  virtue  and  discomfort  is  invaded 
by  the  villain  who  seeks  to  purchase  the  wife. 
His  proposals  are  interrupted  by  the  return  of 
Rudolph  in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxication.  Mr. 
Knight  is  credited  with  playing  this  scene  with 
great  realistic  fidelity.  As  a  picture  of  a  drunken, 
idle,  besotted,  unconscious,  liquor-dulled  brute, 
it  is  certainly  very  ample.  It  fully  justifies  the 
wife  in  fleeing  from  this  home  of  squalor  and  de- 
gradation, but  it  most  inartistically  shuts  off  all 
sympathy  with  the  leading  character.  At  least, 
it  should ;  but  by  some  subtle  power  in  the  mime's 
art,  when  he  reappears  after  sixteen  years  of 
tramping,  the  actor  has  all  the  sympathy  in  the 
house  with  him. 

There  is  a  thread  of  "  Rip  Van  Winkle  "  running 
through  the  entire  play.  Rudolph  is  a  good-nat- 
ured, drunken  vagabond  in  the  beginning.  His 
long  tramp  of  sixteen  years  is  equivalent  to  a 
moral  sleep.  He  finds  his  ancient  enemy  to  have 
supplanted  him  as  lord  of  his  home  and  of  his 
rights,  and  as  father  of  his  child.  His  first  meet- 
ing is  with  that  child,  who  leads  him  to  the  thresh- 
old of  his  enemy's  home,  and  makes  him  to  par- 
take of  his  own  wife's  bounty.  And  one  is  grati- 
fied, at  last,  at  the  confounding  of  the  enemy  and 
the  reinstatement  of  Rudolph,  though  he  has  done 
absolutely  nothing,  from  beginning  to  end,  to  de- 
serve his  final  fortune. 

The  German  flavor  completes  the  resemblance. 
There  has  never  been  any  reason  why  Rip  Van 
Winkle  should  be  in  full  possession  of  a  rich  Ger- 
man accent,  when  his  luckless  wife  and  all  the 
villagers  spoke  plain,  round,  king's  English. 
Neither  is  there  any  reason  why  the  accent  of  his 
fatherland  should  cling  so  closely  to  the  lips  of 
-iron  Rudolph,  except  that  George  Knight,  be- 
r'£  specifically  a  German  comedian ■,  chose  to  have 


Having  so  chosen,  he  has  been  beautifully  con- 
sistent, and  the  accent  is  thoroughly  sustained. 
It  is  a  curious  thing  about  all  these  dialecticians 
that,  unconsciously  to  themselves,  wha'ever  ac- 
cent they  assume,  is  the  accent  of  a  particular  dis- 
trict or  province.  Dion  Boucicault  claims  that 
he  can  shade  to  a  nicety  the  difference  in  brogues 
in  Ulster,  Leinster,  Connaught,  and  Munster. 
Other  Irishmen,  however,  say  that  the  great 
Dion's  brogue  is  the  same  through  his  entire  re- 
pertoire, a  soft,  thick  accent  peculiar  to  the 
South,  with  a  certain  chipped  finish  belonging  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Dublin. 

Other  comedians  can  imitate  only  the  hard, 
close,  rasping  brogue  of  the  North.  German 
comedians  have  precisely  the  same  characteristics, 
and  George  Knight's  German  belongs  near  enough 
to  the  French  line  to  have  lost  much  of  its  guttur- 
al harshness.  It  is  sustained  with  wonderful 
cleverness  through  the  varying  mazes  of  pathos, 
humor,  and  song.  In  the  second  act,  and  in  the 
second  act  only,  this  German  comedian,  not  so 
long  graduated  from  the  variety  stage,  comes  very 
close  to  doing  a  great  piece  of  character-acting. 

Character-acting  is  not  a  line  which  bears  ab- 
solute criticism.  '  It  has  no  standard  excepting 
the  actor's  imagination,  and  can  only  be  judged 
by  its  effect  on  an  audience.  Many  actors  who 
have  made  enormous  hits  in  character-acting 
have  been  amazed  to  find  themselves  set  flat-a- 
back by  an  ordinary  walking  gentleman's  role.  It 
is  possible,  but  not  probable,  that  somewhere  in 
the  army  of  tramps  there  exists  a  man  like  this 
Baron  Rudolph.  But,  for  the  most  part,  he  is 
made  up  of  bits  of  artistic  exaggeration.  His 
rags  are  a  study  in  fragments.  His  face  is  seamed 
with  the  print  of  the  passing  years,  with  their 
long  record  of  houseless,  drunken  vagabondage. 
He  is  not  the  Rudolph  f  the  first  act  grown 
older,  but  another  and  a  different  man. 

There  are  some  straggling  remnants  of  the 
rearing  of  a  gentleman  which  flash  '-o  the  surface 
now  and  then.  His  English  is  good,  almost 
easy  and  idiomatic,  though  heavily  encrusted 
with  accent,  and  his  humor,  though  grim  with 
attendant  circumstances,  is  bright  and  spontane- 
ous. The  author  has  done  some  clever  writing 
in  this  second  act.  It  is  quite  rich  with  peculiar 
philosophy,  and  sparkles  with  repartee,  and  the 
actor  turns  all  these  sayings  inimitably  well.  Per- 
haps he  shakes,  and  slips,  and  slides  around  too 
much,  being  an  agile  fellow,  but  his  pseudonym, 
"Dancing  Rudy,"  sustains  him  in  this. 

It  is  inevitable  tnat  the  probabilities  should  be 
outraged  in  this  act,  and  "Dancing  Rudy,"  in 
real  life,  would  have  been  kicked  out  some  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  before  that  fate  befalls  him  in 
the  play;  but  a  very  large  slice  of  dramatic  license 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  this  act.  His  indignant 
rejection  of  alms  from  the  hands  of  his  enemy's 
guests,  and  his  bestowal  of  his  enemy's  own  par- 
ticular dollar  upon  the  footman,  quite  stirred  the 
audience  to  its  depths  as  belonging  to  that  class 
of  sentiment  which  makes  people  believe  in  "some 
remnant  of  the  angel  still." 

At  the  close  of  this  act  it  was  evident  that 
Knight  had  made  a  most  pronounced  hit,  and 
made  it  with  some  power  within  himself;  for,  em- 
bellish the  part  as  he  will,  it  is  a  strain  to  make  it 
interesting  per  se.  In  truth,  the  interest  flags 
altogether  after  this  act ;  the  loves  of  a  pair  of 
very  undeveloped  youngsters,  or  the  sorrows  of  a 
starchy  heroine,  not  being  of  vivid  interest. 
The  last  act  is  simply  inane.  It  is  only  intro- 
duced to  show  the  change  in  the  hero  after  a  visit 
to  his  tailor,  and  to  give  Mrs.  Knight  a  chance  to 
perpetrate  s<>me  extraordinary  vocalism  with  terp- 
sichorean  accompaniments.  Had  Mrs.  Knight 
been  arrayed,  with  magnificent  incompleteness, 
for  burlesque,  these  might  have  gone  off  very 
well.  But  to  see  a  lady,  fair  and  fat,  clad  com- 
fortably and  discreetly  in  a  dark  walking  cos- 
tume, and  with  an  adjacent  patent  of  respect- 
ability in  the  shape  of  a  second  husband,  prancing 
about  the  stage  like  this,  it  gave  the  impression 
— not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it — that  the 
Honorable  Mr=.  Merrybone  had  gone  on  a  lark, 
and  was  having  a  high  old  time.  Otherwise  she 
is  quite  a  dashing  widow  in  a  magnificent,  Mrs. 
Florence  sort  of  way.  The  others  are  a  utility 
company  of  an  inexpensive  quality. 


A  year  ago  James  O'Neill  played  "Monte 
Cristo "  in  New  York,  among  all  the  gorgeous 
trappings  and  accessories  which  had  been  got  to- 
gether for  Charles  Thome's  engagement.  He 
played  nightly  to  a  handful  of  people. 

This  winter  the  spectacle  was  revived  in  an- 
other theatre;  and,  with  James  O'Neill  once  more 
as  the  hero,  "  Monte  Cristo  "  took  one  more  leap 
into  favor,  and,  as  a  success,  ranked  next  only  to 
"Excelsior,"  and  launched  James  O'Neill  once 
more  upon  the  tide  of  favor. 

On  Monday  W.  E.  Sheridan  opens  the  spectac- 
ular season  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  with 
"  Monte  Cristo."  He  has  proved  that  he  has  not 
calibre  enough  to  sustain  him,  and  bear  him  up 
to  fame,  as  a  traveling  star;  but  as  a  stock  star  he 
will  be  invaluable.  Being  an  actor  of  exceptional 
training,  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  tradi- 
tions, he  will  play  all  parts  well,  and  will  doubt- 


less achieve  a  greater  popularity  in  unhackneyed 
roles  than  in  those  whose  every  detail  is  familiar 
and  connected  by  association  with  so  many  of  the 
great  names.  Though  ranked  always  as  a  trage- 
dian, rather  than  a  melodramatic  actor,  one  of  his 
greatest  successes  in  San  Francisco  was  his  Mat- 
thias, in  "The  Bells."  "  Monte  Cristo  "  is  melo- 
drama of  another  sort;  and,  having  the  charm  of 
spectacle  and  story  together,  with  such  an  actor 
in  the  leading  role,  its  production  should  be  a 
marked  event. 

At  the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  Kate  Castleton 
will  lure  the  ballet  habitues  from  the  California. 
Albertine  Flindt  grows  upon  one  with  seeing. 
She  is  light  as  a  puff  of  thistledown,  and  there  is 
a  crispness  in  her  style  like  the  sure  touch  of  a 
nervous,  steely  hand  upon  the  piano.  She  is  mis- 
tress of  her  art,  and  a  graceful  pantomimist  as 
well,  a  much  better  pantomimist,  indeed — though 
she  only  gives  little  sketches  of  it — than  Made- 
moiselle Nani,  who  is  monotonous.  Mademoiselle 
Nani  is  a  fine  specimen  of  hardy,  vigorous  woman- 
hood. But  Light  in  this  pantomime  should  be  a 
blonde  with  a  wealth  of  shining  golden  hair,  and 
a  finer,  higher  type  of  face,  considering  all  that 
she  represents. 

The  idea  of  this  pantomime  is  really  a  beautiful 
one,  and  though  there  is  some  huddling  of  events, 
it  is  interesting  to  closely  follow  this  war  between 
Light  and  Darkness  and  observe  the  entire  con- 
sistency of  the  details.  As  there  is  yet  no  abate- 
ment of  enthusiasm  over  this  spectacle,  the  close 
of  its  run  is  not  yet  predicted.  Betsy  B. 


Master  Nathan  Landsberger,  the  gifted  young 
violinist,  who  was  sent  to  Germany  last  year,  ow- 
ing to  the  kindly  interest  shown  in  bis  behalf  by 
his  teacher,  Henry  Heyman,  entered  the  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Leipzig  in  October,  after  passing 
a  most  brilliant  examination.  News  has  just 
been  received  that  on  March  22d  he  played  the 
entire  Concerto  in  D  minor  by  Wieniawski  (very 
difficult)  at  one  of  the  annual  conservatory  con- 
certs, given  in  the  famous  Gerrand-haus  Hall. 
He  was  accompanied  by  the  celebrated  Leipzig 
Orchestra,  which  was  conducted  on  this  occasion 
by  the  first  violin,  Professor  Herr  Brodsky. 
Master  Landsberger's  debut  was  unusually  suc- 
cessful. Besides  receiving  the  most  enthusiastic 
applause  from  the  large  and  distinguished  audi- 
ence, and  being  recalled  four  times,  he  was  highly 
complimented  by  all  the  professors,  and  especially 
by  Carl  Reinecke.  The  Leipzig  press  are  unani- 
mous in  their  praise  of  his  playing.  The  per- 
formance of  young  Landsberger  at  one  of  these 
concerts  is  the  very  best  evidence  of  his  talent 
and  the  high  opinion  of  his  teachers;  for  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  and  a  strictly  observed  rule  that 
no  pupil  is  permitted  to  play  in  public  unless  he 
has  been  for  over  one  year  a  member  of  the  Con- 
servatory. Master  Landsberger  had  been  a  mem- 
ber only  six  months  when  it  was  unanimously  de- 
cided to  have  him  play.  Mr.  Henry  Heyman  has 
received  the  highest  praise  from  the  directors  and 
professors  at  Leipzig  for  the  rare  and  excellent 
manner  in  which  he  had  prepared  his  pupil  and 
protege,  who  was  admitted,  with  unusual  honors, 
to  the  higher  violin  classes. 


Next  Friday  evening,  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavil- 
ion, the  First  Infantry  Regiment,  Second  Bri- 
gade, N.  G.  C,  will  give  a  grand  drill  and  dress 
parade  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boys*  and  Girls'  Aid 
Society.  The  drill  will  begin  at  half-past  eight 
o'clock,  and  during  the  evening  the  regiment  will 
be  reviewed  by  Major-General  Pope,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
staff.  The  Boys'  and  Girls*  Aid  Society  is  one  of 
the  worthiest  of  our  charities,  and  deserves  all  the 
aid  which  can  be  given.  Tickets  for  the  occasion 
may  be  procured  from  the  lady  patronesses,  who 
are  as  follows:  Mrs.  C.  L.  Ashe,  Mrs.  Atherton, 
Mrs.  William  Babcock,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  Mrs. 
W.  T.  Coleman,  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Mrs. 
Horace  Davis,  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge.  Mrs.  E.  E. 
Eyre,  Mrs.  L.  Gerstle,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Hager,  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Jarboe,  Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle,  Mrs.  John  Kit- 
tle, Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln,  Mrs.  F.  F.  Low,  Mrs. 
General  McDowell,  Mrs.G.  D.  McElroy,  Mrs.N. 
F.  McNutt,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Moore,  Mrs.  L.  Henry 
Newton,  Mrs.  James  Otis,  Mrs.  Pixley,  Mrs.  J. 
C.  R:is,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Sanderson,  Mrs.  Robert 
Sherwood,  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson,  and  Mrs. 
General  Pope. 


"  Baron  Rudolph  "  is  still  running  at  the  Bald- 
win Theatre.  The  Knights  are  to  be  followed  by 
Mademoiselle  Rhea.  This  lady  is  French,  and 
her  line  of  characters  run's  in  the  same  groove  as 
those  of  Bernhardt  and  Modjeska — "Camille," 
"  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,"  etc.  She  is  said  to  be  a 
beautiful  woman,  with  a  striking  presence  and 
graceful  figure,  and  her  dressing  is  one  of  her 
strong  points.     Hence  she   will  doubtless  draw 

the  ladies. 

»  +. . 

Thursday  evening  the  Palette  Club  gave  their 
first  reception,  for  gentlemen,  at  their  rooms,  417 
Montgomery  Street.  The  main  apartment  was 
tastefully  decorated,  and  an  elaborate  supper  was 
served  about  eleven  o'clock.  A  large  number  of 
artists  and  art -loving  citizens  were  present. 


THE  TALKING  DOG. 

It  was  in  a  Market  Street  restaurant.  A  sol- 
emn man  entered,  followed  by  his  dog,  seated 
himself,  and  asked  for  the  bill  of  fare.  It  was 
given  him. 

"  What  would  you  like  to  have,  sir?  "  asked  the 
waiter,  flipping  the  table  with  his  napkin. 

The  dog  meanwhile  had  climbed  upon  the  chair 
on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  and  was  gravely  re- 
garding his  master. 

' '  Well, "  said  the  solemn  man,  reflectively, 
"gimme  two  fried  eggs,  turned  over." 

"  Gimme  the  same,"  said  the  dog. 

The  waiter  gazed  at  the  animal  with  amaze- 
ment mingled  withhorror.  The  solemn  man  con- 
tinued: 

"Then  I  guess  you  can  gimme  a  sirloin  steak, 
very  rare,  with  fried  potatoes." 

"  Gimme  the  same,"  said  the  dog. 

The  waiter's  face  assumed  the  color  of  cold 
boiled  veal. 

"  Cup  o'  coffee,  plenty  oJ  milk,"  went  on  the 
solemn  man. 

"  Gimme  the  same,"  said  the  dog. 

The  waiter  shuddered,  and,  turning,  fled  for  the 
kitchen. 

A  man  with  a  squint,  at  an  adjoining  table, 
was  much  interested  in  the  scene.  He  had  ob- 
served it  closely,  and  finally  spoke  to  the  solemn 
man : 

"  It  must  'a'  been  a  fearful  lot  o'  work  to  learn 
that  dog  to  talk,  mister." 

"  It  was,"  said  the  solemn  man. 

"  I should  smile  ,"  said  the  dog. 

"  What  'ud  you  take  for  him,  now?  "  said  the 
man  with  the  squint. 

"  Wouldn't  sell  him,''  said  the  solemn  man. 

"  You'd  better  not"  said  the  dog. 

The  man  with  the  squint  was  much  impressed. 
He  began  making  wild  offers,  and  when  he  reached 
a  thousand  dollars,  the  solemn  man  relented. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  can't  refuse  that.  I  hate 
to  part  with  him,  but  you  can  have  him." 

"He'll  be  sorry  for  it"  said  the  dog. 

The  man  with  the  squint  drew  a  check  for  the 
amount,  which  he  gave  to  the  solemn  man.  The 
latter  was  about  leaving  when  the  dog  cried  out: 

"Never  mind — I '11  get  even.  I'll  never  speak 
again." 

He  never  did. 

The  gentleman  with  the  squint  was  proprietor 
of  a  Dime  and  Freak  Museum  on  Market  Street. 

The  solemn  man  was  a  ventriloquial  crook. 


Miss  Nellie  Paddock,  a  young  lady  of  this  city 
who  attracted  attention  by  her  exceptional  piano 
playing  at  a  concert  last  year,  is  at  present  in 
Denver,  Colorado.  Her  piano  solos  at  a  concert 
given  there  March  14th  elicited  much  praise  from 
both  press  and  public. 


"Our  Strategists"  closes  at  the  Bush  Street 
Theatre  this  evening.  Next  Monday  night  the 
"Pop"  combination  begin  an  engagement  here, 
with  Miss  Kate  Castleton  in  the  troupe.  Miss 
Perry  has  left  it,  we  believe. 


"  The  Hoop  of  Gold  "  ends  with  this  evening  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House.  Mr.  William  E.  Sher- 
idan begins  an  engagement  at  this  theatre  next 
Monday  night. 

.  ♦  ■ 

At  the  Standard  Theatre,  the  Kelly  and  O'Brien 
Company  finish  their  one  week  engagement  this 
evening. 

Next  week  will  see  the  last  of  "  Excelsior  "  and 
the  Kiralfys  at  the  California  Theatre. 


The  best  maccaroni  consumed  in  this  country 
is,  according  to  the  Philadelphia  Press,  made  of 
California  wheat.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
San  Francisco  make  more  maccaroni  than  is  im- 
ported. 

.  ♦  .   

An  Italian  correspondent  writes  that  Queen 
Margherita  grows  handsomer,  and  from  a  Psyche 
is  becoming  a  funo. 


CCCXVII.— Bill  of  Fare  for   Six  Persons,   Sunday, 
April  zo,  1884. 
Bean  Soup. 
Fried  Mountain  TrouE.     Lyonnaise  Potatoes- 
Rabbit  Stewed  in  Cfaret  Wine. 
Spinach.     String  Beans. 
Roast  Lamb,  Mint  Sauce. 
Lettuce,  Egg  Dressing. 
Cocoanut  Pudding. 
Chestnuts,  Walnuts,  Figs,  Raisins,  and  Fruits. 

Cocoanut  Pudding. — One-quarter  of  a  pound  of  grated 
cocoanut,  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  one-quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  the  well-beaten  whites  of  six  eggs,  half  a 
glass  of  wine,  the  same  of  brandy;  put  into  paste,  bake, 
and  eat  cold. 


—  Mrs.  S.  M.  Campion  has  returned, 
after  ten  years'  study  in  Europe.  Classes  in  out 
door  painting  in  oils,  water-colors,  and  black 
and  while.  Studio.  16  Mercantile  Library  Build- 
ing. Hy  letter,  "The  Westminster,"  614  Sutter 
Street,  S.  F. 


(■lobe  Water-Wheels. 


Suitable  for  running  Quariz,  Flouring,  Coffee 
Mills,  Sewing  Machines,  and  and  all  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery. Globe  Manufaeturing  Company,  No.  5 
First  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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Overland    Excursions   at    Greatly   Reduced 
Kates. 

A  series  of  excursions  will  leave  during  the 
coming  months,  going  via  the  old  reliable  Central 
Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  Chicago 'and  Northwest- 
em  Railways.  Returning  same  route,  or  via  the 
great  Northern  Pacific  and  Yellowstone  Park,  or 
the  Southern  Pacific.  Make  your  inquiries  and 
all  arrangements  at  the  General  Ticket  Office,  2 
New  Montgomery  Street,  comer  Palace  Hotel. 
Pullman  Buffet  cars  through  to  Chicago  with  but 
one  change.  J.  M.  Davis,  General  Agent.  W. 
B.  Vice,  City  Passenger  Agent. 


Always  at  tlie  Front. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  are  now 
running  Pullman's  buffet  sleeping  cars  from  Og- 
den  to  Chicago  without  change, landing  passen- 
gers in  Chicago  seven  hours  and  a  half  in  ad- 
vance of  all  its  competitors.  Ladies  traveling 
alone  and  families  will  appreciate  this  luxury. 
For  further  information  call  at  the  general  office, 
No.  1  Montgomery  Street,  corner  Post,  D.  W. 
Hitchcock,  Gen.  Western  Pass.  Agent. 


Millinery  and  Dress- making  l*arlors. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Henry  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Hevener 
have  greatly  enlarged  their  facilities  for  business, 
and  have  also  secured  the  services  of  the  talented 
lady  from  Paris  whose  artistic  skill  is  unequaled 
in  conceiving  and  designing  dresses  and  wraps 
Their  parlors  are  at  131  Post  Street,  over  Samuels's 
Lace  House,  rooms  No.  17  and  18.  The  ladies  of 
San  Francisco  are  cordially  invited  to  call  and  in- 
spect their  fashionable  millinery  and  dress-mak- 
ing.          > 

Boot  Beer. 

A  strictly  non-alcoholic  family  beverage,  at  once 
delicious  to  the  taste  and  beneficial  to  tne  system. 
The  youngest  child  or  the  feeblest  invalid  can 
drink  it  with  advantage.  Put  up  in  pint  and 
quart  champagne  bottles,  with  patent  stoppers,  at 
seventy  cents  and  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per 
dozen.  All  orders  promptly  filled.  H.  L.  St. 
John  &  Co.,  14  Hayes  Street. 
.  ♦  . 

—New  Departure.— Dinners  ii  a.  m.  to  8 
p.  m.  Hot  muffins,  etc.  Manning's  Oyster 
Grotto,  428  Pine  Street. 


—  Chronic  constipation  is  the  national 
curse  of  Americans.  Cure  it  with  Ayer's  Cathar- 
tic Pills. 


—  Or.  E.  O.  Cochranj;,  Dentist,  850  Mar- 
ket,  tfOr.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).  Office  hours, 
9105. 

.  ■  ■»  .. 

—  Loaded  with  impurities,  your  blood 
needs  the  cleansing  and  viializing  energy  of 
Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 


—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal, 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.D.S.,  126  Kearny  St.  (Thur- 
low  Block).    Laughing  gas.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Go    to   Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photo- 
graphic Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Duponl  sts. 


REAL  ESTATE. 

Fine   Business   and  Residence   Property  in  all  parts  of  the 
ciiy  for  sale  by 

O.  F.  BOWMAX,  440  California  St. 


PUMPS.—WORTHINOTOiV'S. 

Special,  Mining,  and  Irrigating  Pumps. 

Over  two  hundred  cities  and  towns  have  adopted  them  in 
water-works.  Cheaper  than  any  other  of  same  capacity. 
The  Worthington  Meter  measures  accurately  water,  wine, 
oil,  etc. ;  over  30,000  in  use;  used  in  nearly  every  city 
water-works  in  the  United  States.     Send  for   catalogue. 

HENRY  B.  WORTHINGTON, 
30  and  33  First  St.,  S.  F.     A.  L.  FISH.  Manager. 


JE^^iEWKO 


HOBBS,  WALL  &  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 

Have  removed  to  their  new  Factory, 

\os.  314  to  334   SPEAR  STREET, 

Between  Folsom  and  Harrison. 

Oil: <-c  of  the  Steamer  "CBESCESiT  CITY" 
removed  to  same  place. 

TELEPHONE  No.  137. 


ATTENTION,  RANCH  OWNERS. 

A  thoroughly  instructed  FARMER,  having  managed  a. 
large  estate  and  made  his  agricultural  studies  in  Europe, 
wishes  a  situation  as  Superintendent  of  a  first-class  farm. 
Dairy  matters  a  specialty.     Highest  references  offered. 

Address  L.  K.,  42  Nevada  Block,  San  Francisco 


ASA  UARK£R  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesale  Grocers, 

10S  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ATKINS     MASSEY, 

UNDERTAKER, 

At  the  old  "establishtd  place,    >o.  651  Sacramento 

Street,  first  house   below   Kearny,  San  Francisco. 


"EUREKA"   COTTON 

GARDEN  HOSE 

Stronger  three  to  one,  and  lighter  two  to  one,  than  the  best 
four-ply  Rubber  Hose;  and  if  left  out  in  the  sun  and  air 
continuously,  or,  if  put  away,  put  away  dry,  will  stand  the 
roughest  kind  of  usage  and  will  last  for  years. 

Also,    RUBBER  HOSE  of   extra   quality  and   at  low 
price. 

W.  T.  Y.  SCHEKCK, 
36  California  Street,  Sau  Francisco,  Cal. 


PAY0T,UPHAM&C0. 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers 

and  Blank.  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


Southwest  cor.  of  Bush.  Established  iS77. 
PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal  in- 
struction in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  pract.cal 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons.    Apply  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  p.  m. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

And  Dealers  In  Gents'  Furnishing  tioods, 

415  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet. California  A  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


THE  BIGGEST  THING  OUT. 

Illustrated   Book  sent  free.     (Sew.)     E.  NASON  & 
CO.,   120  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


.:-m 


■fifr  TAILORING  TO 

Immense  Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  St. 

■Wf  TAILORING  TO 

Cheapest  House,  J.  S-  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  Street. 

»  TAILORING  fe' 

J.  S.  IIAM>,   Merchant  Tailor  and  Clothier, 
314  Kearny  Street. 


•IT    IS    ALMOST     HUMAN." 


THE  NORTON 
D00R-CHECK5&    SPRING. 


It  Is  PERFECT- 
LY NOISELESS, 
and  renders  the 
slamming  of 
doors  and  the 
breaking   of 

f;lass  nnsolntely 
mpossfhle. 


D.  S.  BROWN    &  CO., 
36  California  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


UNIVERSALLY    PRESCRIBED   bv  thb  FACULTY 

A  Laxative  and  Refreshing/ Fruit 
Lozenge  for 

T  ft   t«fl   k   n       CONSTIPATION, 

I     U   If!   U   K      Hemorrhoids, 

1    niHrtll  Kil<;i  Headache, 

Loss  of  Appetite, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 

INDIEN      «—2T-% 

KLlWiMAi  Chemist  of  the  Paris  Faculty, 

SOLE    PROPRIETOR, 
27  Rue  Rambuteau,  Paris. 
flRTT     I    llW     Tamar  — unlike    pills  and   the 

U  m\  A  LJ  lu  \J  !  1    usual  purgatives — is    agreeable 
to  talce  and  never  produces  irri- 
tation nor   interferes  with  busi- 
ness or  pleasure. 
♦SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


MEXICAN  OOLD   AMD  SILVER  J1IM\«  CO. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  April,  1884,  an 
assessment  (No.  26)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Tuesday,  the  twentieth  day  of  May,  1884,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday, 
the  tenth  day  of  Jfune,  1884,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  cast  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sal«.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

CHAS    E.  ELLIOTT,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  t6,  Nevada  Block,  No-jco  Montgomery 
Stieet,  San  Francisco,  California, 


MISCHIEF. 
Specimen  of  Japanese  humorous  art,  by  T,  Yata,  artist  for  Ichi  Ban. 


Ichi  Ban  is  a  Free  Exhibition  of  the  Art  and  Manufactures  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  to 

which  all  are  welcome. 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  collection  of  Japanese  Goods  in  the  world. 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  most  attractive  store  in  America. 

These  facts  are  indisputable. 


VILLA    RESIDENCE 

AT  SANTA  CRUZ. 

$15,000. 

FOR  SALE,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sea- 
side hornet  on  tlie  Pacific  Coast. 

The  house,  of  ten  rooms  and  offices,  standing  in  its  own 
picturesque  and  beautiful  grounds  of  several  acres,  has  a 
handsome  and  modern  exterior,  and  is  finished  and  fitted 
up  in  good  style  fit  for  the  immediate  reception  of  a  gen- 
tleman's family.  Location  at  once  unique,  convenient, 
and  desirable,  enjoying  perfect  aspect.  Almost  in  town, 
yet  commanding  superb  views  of  city,  bay,  and  mountains. 

Principals  address  EXCHANGE  AND  MART,  Real 
Estate  Office,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns-^Spring  Styles. 

Send    stamp    for   Catalogue.      Agency,    134 
Post|Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER 

Awarded  medal'over  Remington  and  Calligraph.  Sim- 
ple and  durable.  Weighs  seven  pounds  in  case.  No  ink- 
ing ribbon.  Interchangeable  types  of  all  kinds.  Takes 
all  sizes  paper.     Price,  $40.     Call  and  examine. 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENCY,  ROOM  34,  No.  123 

CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

S.  F.  Office  Empire  Portable  Forge  Co.  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


HOTEL 


- 


SIERRA  MADRE  VILLA, 

On  the  mountain  side. 

In  an  Orange  drove,  JVear  Los  Angeles. 


Has  been  enlarged  to  accommodate  One  Hundred  Guests. 
For  climate,  health,  comfort,  pure  water,  and  beauty  01 
scenery,  it  has  no  equal  on  this  coast.  General  Sherman 
says  it  surpasses  all  other  places  on  the  American  continent 
for  a  quiet  good  time. 

For  further  information,  address 

W.  COGSWELL,  Proprietor, 

San  Gabriel,  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal. 


HIGHLAND  SPRINGS, 

LAKE  COtSTT,  CAL,. 


"  The  Switzerland  of  America/ 


OPEN   ALL   THE    YEAR. 


Has  no  rival  on  tlie  Pacific  Coast  in  vari- 
ety and  unquestionable  value  *f  tne  medic- 
inal qualities  of  its  mineral  wai ers. 
Daily  communication  via  Cloverdale. 

BR.  C.  M.  BATES,  Proprietor. 


C^G 


MARVEL,  OF  EXCELLENCE  AND  WORKMANSHIP. 


CONTAIN 


LESS   PAPER    AND 
EVER    MADE. 


FINER   TOBACCO  THAN   ANY  CIGARETTE 
POPULAR  AS  THE  GREAT 


AFTER-DINNER    CIGARETTE. 

Straight  Mesh,        CLOTH  OF  GOLD. 


13  HUM   PRIZE  MEDAXS. 


W.  S.  KI.IIBAI.L  A  CO. 


SUPERIOR  TABLE  Water 

L.EAHENAND  SDN.4IS  SAG.STS 
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te  " DOMESTIC"  before  buying 

J.  W.  EVANS, 


General  Agent, 


29  Post  Street. 


C.    1DOLPHE     LOW    &    CO. 
Commission  merchants, 

San  Francisco. 

OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR  STREET. 
43T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. *^£ 

WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent  commercial  city  in  the 
world. 


H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

So.    309    SAKSOHI    STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

JT.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

204  and   206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS.  A.   CHESBBROUGH.  W.  H.  DIMOND. 

WILLIAMS,  DIJIOXD  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

203  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

GEORGE!  MORROW  .V  CO. 
(Established  18.54). 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION 

51ER.CH.wrS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 

39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Telephone 
Mo.  35. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

OFFICE,  325   MARKET  STREET. 
Works, Eighth  and  Brannan  Streets. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President. 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President. 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 

THE 

AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINERY, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 
C.  AnOI.PHE  LOW  Jt  CO.,  Agents. 

Office,  208  California  Street. 

A.  P.  IIOTAL1AG  &  CO. 

429  to  437  Jackson  St.,  sole  agents  for  the  .1.  II. 
•  inter  Old  Bourbon  Whisky,  "O.  P.  S,"  "O. 

O.  K.,"  "O.  K."  "A  No.  i,"" A."    Established  1852 

Call  and   See  the  New  Invention, 


WINDOW  SCREEN 

AT  128  GEARY  ST. 

Solid  comfort  in  the  house,  with  the  flies  on  the  outside. 

W.  LITTLE,  Proprietor, 

CARPENTER,  IllTLDER. 


Art -Painted,    Plain,    and    Glazed 

TILES 


For  Decorations. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  C©. 

?.l,  813,  315,  and  817  Market  street. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Manufacturing  Jewelers  and  Importers  of  FINE 
WATCHES,  DIAMONDS  AND  OTHER  PRECIOI7S 
STONES.        FRENCH    CLOCKS    AND    SILVERWARE. 

119    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


SOLE  AGENCY  FOR  THE 

HENRY  F.  MILLER 


(Factory  Boston,  Mass.)  and 


HEMME   &  LONG 

(Factory  corner  Hay  and  Polk  Streets,  San  Francisco) 

AND  THE  TAYLOR  &  FARLEY  ORGANS. 
WOODWORTH,  SCHELL  &  CO. 

101   STOCKTON  ST.,  cor.  O'Farrell.         J.  B.  Curtis,  Manager. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Hailed  Free  on  Application. 
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IGHI     BAN 


WALL    PAPER, 

Artistic  Designs,  American,  French,  and  English.  Cornice  Poles  and 
Fixtures.  Sole  Agents  on  Pacific  Coast  for  LINCRCSTA  WALTON, 
the  new  and  indestructible  Wall  Decoration.  Imitation  Stained 
and  Ground  Glass,  for  residences,  churches,  etc.  Frescoing  and 
Interior  Decorating  a  specialty. 

WINDOW    SHADES. 

Samples   and    Estimates  furnished    on    Application. 

G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO.,  645  &  647  MARKET  ST. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  get  tit  g 
a  real  LIGHT-RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOOK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3,  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER   &   WILSON   MFG.  CO. 

303  Suiter  Street,  San  Franclaeo. 


MISS  TRAYER  AND  MRS.  L.  A.] 
K.  CLAPPE'S 

SELECT  SCHOOL 

for  vocng  ladies  and  children, 

At     Hastings-on-Hudson,     Westchester    County,    N.    Y. 
Number  of  pupils  limited   to   fifteen.     Send  for  catalogue. 


THE  "POPE  HOUSE" 


The  POPE  HOUSE,  for  fifteen  years  past  the  leading 
private  Hotel  and  Boarding-House  of  SANTA  CRUZ, 
enjoying  the  first  patronage  in  the  State,  has  changed 
hands,  and  re-opened  March  25th,  under  the  direct  per- 
sonal management  and  supervision  of  the  new  proprietors, 
who  hope,  by  close  attention  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of 
their  guests,  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  valuable  patron- 
age so  long  enjoyed  by  Mrs.  Pope. 

Private  Family  Dining-rooms.  French  Dinners  served 
to  order  in  the  best  style. 

&£■  SPECIAL  OMNIBUS  awaits  all  arriving  and  de- 
parting trains  and  steamers.  No  charge  whatever  for  con- 
veying guests  to  or  from  this  hotel. 


FOR  THE  COMPLEXION! 

This  elegant  preparation  is  the  most  perfect  beautifier 
known,  It  is  pure  and  harmless,  delightful  in  its  applica- 
tion, and  wonderful  in  its  effects,  while  the  closest  scrutiny 
fails  to  detect  its  use.     Prepared  by 

H.  ROWMAN,   Chemist,   Oakland. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists. 


STANDARD 

SILK 

OF  THE 

WORLD 

YATES   &  CONKLIN, 

Manufacturers'  Agents, 
1 8  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Every  reader  of  tlie  "  Argonaut"  should  see 
a  copy  of 

THE  ILLVSTRATFJD    NEW   YORK 


LIFE 


The  leading  Humorous  and  Satirical  Paper. 


Terms  :  At  the  rate  of  $5.00  a  year,  postage  free.     Sam- 
ple copy  free.    1155  Broadway,  New  York. 


JOHN    MaDDLETON, 


14  Post  St.,  and  N.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Mason. 


GEEMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST, 

DELICIOUS. 
#         TRY  IT!      0 


The  Argonaut. 


Vol.   XIV.      No.    17. 


San  Francisco,  April  26,   1884. 


Price,  Ten  Cents. 


ENTERED    AT    THE    SAN    FRANCISCO    POSTOFFICE    AS   SECOND-CLASS   MATTER. 


Frank  M.  Pixley, 


Editor. 
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e.  On  Friday  morning  there  came  into  my  office  a  gentle- 
looking,  pale-faced,  poorly-clad  Irish  woman.  In  her  face 
and  her  unsteady  walk  were  the  traces  of  disease.  She  be- 
longed to  the  labor  class.  She  was  a  widow,  with  five 
young  children,  the  eldest  a  girl  under  fifteen;  the  young- 
est a  baby,  and  born  since  its  father's  death.  It  was  a 
case  of  sickness  and  utter  destitution;  no  food  in  the 
house,  no  money  to  buy  food,  no  health  nor  strength  to 
earn  money.  She  was  a  worthy,  virtuous,  destitute,  and  ill 
Roman  Catholicwidow  with  five  children,  and  when  I  asked 
her  why  she  did  not  seek  relief  at  some  Roman  Catholic 
institute  of  charity,  some  hospital  for  the  sick,  some  place 
where  starving  women  and  children  could  obtain  tempo- 
rary relief,  she  answered,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that "  there 
was  no  such  place."  "  Why  do  you  not  go  to  your  arch- 
bishop or  bishop,  your  priests  or  sisters  of  charity,  your 
ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  your  monasteries,  where  fat 
monks  count  rosaries,  tell  their  consecrated  beads,  take 
snuff,  and  pray?    Why  not  go  to  convent  or  monkery, 


whose  larders  are  always  full  ?    Why  not  go  to  the  Jesuit 
or  Franciscan  orders,  whose  wealth  in  this  city  is  valued 
at  millions?    Cathedrals,  churches,  colleges,  seminaries, 
monkeries,   and   convents  multiply.      Land  on   Market 
Street,  lots  in  the  Western  Addition,  farms  in  the  sub- 
urbs, priests  acting  as  savings  bankers,  money  on  every 
side,  and  is  there  no  place  for  you?     Is  there  no  charity 
of  the  Roman  Church  in  San  Francisco  for  its  sick,  and 
destitute,  and  deserving  members?"    " There  is  no  such 
place,"  she  answered.    And  it  is  true.     "  There  are  seven- 
teen Irish  millionaires  in  this  city,  worth  from  two  to  forty 
millions,"  I  said  to  her,  "  and  (with  two  exceptions)  all  are 
from  the  peasant  class  of  Ireland.    They  were  poor  in  Ire- 
land, and  have  been  lucky  in  America;  they  will  sym- 
pathize with  you  in  your  trouble  and  will  relieve  you  from 
it.    Go  to  them.     I  will  give  you  their  names  and  their 
addresses."    As  I  looked  into  the  eyes  of  the  poor  wom- 
an, there  came   into  her  face  the  pained  expression  of 
protest  against  unnecessary   torture.      Like   the  hunted, 
bruised,   and   dying  dumb    beast,   there    came  into  her 
eyes  that  piteous  expression  which  asked  me  to  spare  her 
from  unnecessary  pain,  and  in  a  faint  despairing  voice, 
she  answered:    "They  never  give."    I  thank  God  I  am 
better  than  they.    I  gave  her  a  dollar.    A  friend  sitting  by 
gave  her  another;   and  I  promised  to  consider  her  case, 
and  see  if  I  could  not  do  something  for  her.    Her  name  is 
Mrs.  Eagan.    Her  residence  is  No.  13  Polk  Street,  within 
shadow  of  the  Jesuit  towers.    I — the  writer — am  now  con- 
sidering her  case.    I  am  addressing  myself  with  personal 
directness  to  this  magnificent  organization  known  as  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  saying  to  it  that,  notwithstanding  all 
its  professions  of  being  the  church  of  Christ  on  earth, 
women  whom  Christ  honored  in  his  birth,  children  whom 
he  loved  and  blessed  and  bade  "  come  unto  him,"  are  in 
want  within  the  shadow  of  its  spires,  within  sound  of  its 
bells,  within  the  smell  of  the  perfume  of  its  altars.    Roman 
Catholic  women,  ill,  hungry,  destitute,  and  in  despair,  are 
begging  dollars  of  Protestants  to  keep  their  children  from 
starving.    I  address  myself  to  those  wealthy  Irish  men  and 
women,  those  whose  wealth  is  measured  by  millions,  whom 
I  meet  in  business  and  social  circles,  those  men  of  whose 
enormous  speculations  I  know,  of  whose  resources  I  am 
advised;  those  ladies  whom  I  meet  in  society,  blazing  in 
jewels,  resplendent  in  gorgeous  attire ;  I  say  to  you :  Irish 
women  and  children,  baptized  to  your  faith,  are  starving  in 
San  Francisco.     To  the  Irish   patriots,  agitators,  land- 
leaguers,  Fenians;  those  priests  and  politicians  who  hold 
meetings,  make  orations,  recite  poetry,  and  make  music  in 
aid  of  the  dynamite  fiends  of  Ireland ;  who  raise  money  for 
skirmish  •  funds  to  assassinate  English  officials  and  Irish 
land-owners;  who  raise  money  for  the  payment  of  Parnell's 
debts  and  to  support  Irish  members  of  Parliament,  and  who 
send  money  and  lawyers  for  the  defense  of  Irish  assassins — 
I  say  to  you  that  your  countrywomen  and  co-religionists 
are  in  want  and  suffering  here  in  San  Francisco.  At  No.  13 
Polk  Street  Mrs.  Eagan  and  five  children  are  begging  of 
Americans  for  bread. 


to  this  State.  We  are  not  charging  fraudulent  devices  for 
the  wrongful  obtainment  of  money,  although  we  are  con- 
vinced that  an  honest  grand  jury,  which  had  the  courage, 
would  uncover  unpleasant  facts.  We  are  simply  saying, 
and  saying  it  in  behalf  of  the  really  suffering  and  deserving 
sick  and  destitute  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  that  in 
San  Francisco  it  has  no  organized  charity  which  '  is 
not  a  money-making  institution.  The  church  is  an  un- 
mitigated beggar  for  itself.  Scarcely  a  week,  and  never  a 
month,  passes  that  for  some  cathedral,  church,  college, 
convent,  or  charitable  scheme,  there  is  not  some  importu- 
nate, and  sometimes  impudent,  face  thrust  into  our  office; 
and  never  a  day  that,  for  some  Irishman  or  woman,  is  there 
not  told  to  the  writer  the  pitiful  tale  that  seeks  charity  or 
asks  for  labor.  As  a  rule  these  are  honest  narratives  of 
real  want,  which  move  one's  heart  to  pity  that  his 
pocket  can  not  relieve.  We  take  up  the  only  State  Comp- 
troller's report  we  have  at  hand  to  verify  our  position.  It 
is  that  of  three  years  ago.  How  much  the  expenses  have 
since  increased  we  do  not  know;  but  will  venture  to  assert 
that  they  have  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of 
the  Roman  Church  in  usefulness  and  spiritual  graces : 

Los  Angeles— Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum $7,685  55 

San  Francisco — St.  Boniface  Roman  Catholic  Orphan 

Asylum 1,84782 

Pajaro  Valley — Male  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  6,062  go 
San  Francisco — St.  Joseph's  Roman  Catholic  Orphan 

Asylum 20,86944 

Grass  Valley — Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum 14,122  38 

San  Francisco — Roman  Catholic  Female  Orphan  Asy- 
lum       25,651  48 

Petaluma—  St.  Vincent's  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asy- 
lum         3,299  00 

Santa  Cruz — Roman  Catholic  Female  Orphan  Asylum  1,761  15 
San  Rafael — St.  Vincent's  Roman   Catholic   Orphan 

Asylum 32,750  13 

Santa  Barbara — St.  Vincent's  Roman  Catholic  Orphan 

Asylum 3,579  54 

San  Juan — Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum 803  57 

From  San  Francisco  to  Magdalen  Asylum 12,396  00 


It  is  an  altogether  unpleasant  fact  that  in  San  Francisco, 
with  all  its  wealth  of  membership,  there  is  no  organized 
Roman  Catholic  Church  charity  which  is  not  a  money- 
making  institution.  In  San  Francisco,  in  San  Rafael,  and 
in  several  of  the  counties,  there  are  orphan  asylums,  where 
orphans  and  half-orphans  are  attended  by  the  unpaid  serv- 
ices of  priest,  lay  member,  and  sister.  There  are  hospitals 
like  that  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  here  and  at  Los  Angeles. 
There  are  old  ladies'  homes.  There  are  the  St.  Joseph's 
Asylum  for  abandoned  children,  and  the  Magdalen  Asy- 
lum for  wanton  girls.  There  is  no  form  of  charity  which 
this  artful  church  and  cunning  priesthood  has  not  utilized 
to  draw  money  from  State  and  municipal  treasury,  and 
from  private  pockets.  The  State  pays  more  money  to  the 
orphan  asylums  than  they  expend  for  the  maintenance  of 
fatherless  and  motherless  children.  F'rom  the  hospital  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  the  impecunious  patient  is  sent  to 
the  county  hospital.  The  city  pays  more  money  to  the 
Magdalen  Asylum  than  ought  to  be  expended  to  support 
girls  old  enough  to  work,  and  who  at  that  institution  are 
made-to  work.    Mount  St.  Joseph's  is  an  expensive  luxury 


Total $130,828  96 

An  excess  of  $77,431.12  over  all  the  combined  non-sec- 
tarian, Protestant,  and  Jewish  charities  of  the  State.  Add 
to  this  the  numbers  in  poor-houses,  hospitals,  and  prisons; 
in  the  Industrial  School  and  House  of  Correction;  in  the 
asylums  for  the  insane,  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  blind,  the 
inebriate;  in  the  almshouses  and  county  jails — and  the  es- 
timate may  be  approximately  made  as  to  the  burdens  which 
we  consider  and  which  we  look  upon  as  only  a  partial 
compensation  for  the  blessings  of  this  immigration.  The 
consideration  of  this  question  of  church  and  nationality 
seems  to  justify  us  in  reminding  the  papal  church  and  its 
ecclesiastics,  the  Irish  people  and  their  millionaires,  and 
the  Irish  nationalists  and  their  agitators,  of  their  duty  to 

Mrs.  Eagan,  No.  13  Polk  Street,  and  her  kind. 

4 

The  Chronicle  says  that  the  anti-monopoly  mass  meeting 
held  at  Union  Hall  on  Saturday  evening  last  "  was  not  a 
success  as  to  attendance  or  enthusiasm."  The  Call  says 
"  about  six  hundred  persons  attended  the  anti-monopoly 
mass-meeting."  All  that  the  Exaviiner  says  editorially  is, 
"  it  was  a  large  representation  of  the  best  elements  of  the 
Democratic  party."  Now,  the  truth  is  the  meeting  was  an 
emphatic  failure.  As  a  political  movement,  it  was  a  fizzle. 
As  an  expression  of  anti-railroad  sentiment,  it  was  a  dec- 
laration that  in  San  Francisco  there  is  no  anti-railroad 
feeling.  It  was  intended  to  be  an  expression  of  popu- 
lar sentiment  in  favor  of  legislation  against  the  railroads. 
It  was  whooped  up  by  all  the  anti-railroad  leaders,  politi- 
cians, and  journals;  and  because  it  was  a  failure,  we  have 
a  right  to  say  that  among  the  business  men  and  property- 
owners  of  San  Francisco  the  last  smoking  embers  of  rail- 
road hate  are  dying  out.  At  this  meeting  all  the  half-burned 
brands  were  poked  together;  hired  lawyers  were  employed 
to  blow  them  into  a  blaze;  and  the  result  was  simply  a 
smudge.  There  was  not,  among  orators,  audience,  and 
platform  statuary,  any  number  of  representative  citizens. 
The  occasional  reputable  man  of  fortune,  business,  prop- 
erty, or  intelligence,  who  during  the  evening  drc 
came. from  curiosity— as.  one  gentleman  profov 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


marked,  "  to  see  what  the  devil  the  infernal  fools  were 
driving  at."  On  the  stand  were  seven  Democratic  legisla- 
tors, a  harbor  commissioner,  two  supervisors,  the  public 
administrator,  an  Irish  judge,  ten  chivs  (all  holding  office 
but  four,  and  two  of  those  candidates  in  expectancy),  five 
foreigners,  and  seven  Americans.  Every  mother's  son 
of  them,  with  six  exceptions,  is  or  has  been  in  office. 
There  were  thirty-nine  persons  on  the  platform  besides 
Doctor  Montague  R.  Leverson.  There  were  but  six  who 
are  not  properly  characterized  as  professional  politicians. 
There  was  not  a  single  merchant  in  the  lot.  There  was 
not  one  working  mechanic,  nor  a  single  manufacturer,  and, 
so  far  as  we  are  personally  acquainted  with  the  thirty-nine 
gentlemen  composing  the  platform  ornaments  of  the  meet- 
ing, there  was  not  one  who  is  directly  or  incidentally  occu- 
pied with,  or  who  has  money  invested  in,  any  business  that 
transports  merchandise  by  rail  or  ship;  not  one  person,  so 
far  as  we  know,  who  produces  anything,  or  who  exports  or 
imports  anything.  There  were  nine  lawyers.  Of  those 
who  excused  themselves  from  speaking,  and  whose  letters 
were  read,  were  Judge  William  T.  Wallace,  an  anti-rail- 
road lawyer,  employed  in  the  Colton  trial  at  Santa  Rosa; 
John  A.  Stanley,  lawyer  in  the  same  case;  Henry  E.  High- 
ton,  an  Englishman,  who,  during  the  war,  was  too  intensely 
disloyal  to  take  oath  entitling  him  to  practice;  and  J.  West 
Martin,  just  recently  defeated  for  mayor  of  Oakland.  Wal- 
lace, Stanley,  Martin,  Wheat,  Hearst,  Newlands,  English, 
Baldwin,  Thornton — every  lawyer  in  the  crowd — are 
Southern  men.  Mr.  Delmas,  the  orator  of  the  evening, 
who  spoke  two  mortal  hours,  is  another  anti-railroad  law- 
yer, engaged  in  the  Colton  trial  at  Santa  Rosa.  The  an- 
alysis of  the  personnel  of  this  anti-railroad  mass-meeting 
justifies  us  fully  in  the  assertion  that  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  political  movement  of  the  chivalry  wing  of  the 
Democracy,  and  that  it  does  not  represent  any  consider- 
able or  respectable  part  of  even  a  minority  part  of  the 
Democracy.  The  whole  anti-monopoly  business,  from  the 
time  of  the  first  movement  by  the  Examiner,  was  a  thinly 
disguised  endeavor  to  push  George  Hearst  into  prominence 
as  a  candidate  for  United  States  Senator.  It  has  been  up- 
held since  by  an  unimportant  squad  of  unimportant  no- 
bodies of  the  chivalry  wing,  to  make  professional  occupa- 
tion, to  get  office,  or  to  pay  off  old  scores  of  personal 
grievance  against  supposed  offenses,  political  and  other- 
wise, by  the  railroad.  It  has  so  far  proved  a  most  emphatic 
failure,  and  commands  the  support  or  sympathy  of  no 
decent  minority  of  any  party  or  class  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Delmas's  oration  was  altogether  unworthy  of  him,  if 
he  deserves  the  reputation  he  has  seemed  to  be  upon  the 
way  to  achieve.  It  was  an  ungraceful  misrepresentation  of 
the  issues.  It  was  not  fairly  presented.  His  declaration 
of  legal  principles  was  not  sound.  His  illustrations  were 
not  forcible.  He  was  neither  original  nor  eloquent,  and, 
so  far  as  he  quoted  from  the  Argonaut,  he  was  not  honest. 
He  quoted,  garbled,  and  misstated  the  part  of  our  argu- 
ment which  he  failed  to  answer,  and  which  he  can  not 
answer;  and  he  must  have  intended  to  be  personally  of- 
fensive, when  his  written  manuscript  embraces  within  quo- 
tation-marks the  following: 

"  Your  representatives  at  Sacramento  are  young  men,  honest  and 
sincere  no  doubt,  but  they  are  unable  to  cope  with  this  great  sub- 
ject, and  therefore  the  best  thing  they  can  do  is  to  leave  it  alone 
and  trust  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Crocker,  Stanford  &  Co." 

This  is  a  forged  quotation.  We  would  have  as  much 
right  to  charge  that  Mr.  Delmas  was  under  the  direct  pay 
of  Mr.  Hearst,  or  that  he  was  working  in  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Chris  Buckley's  gin  industry,  as  he  to  attribute  our  support 
of  free  railroading  to  other  than  honorable  motives.  This 
is  what  we  said,  and  so  well  said  is  it  that  it  will  bear  repe- 
tition : 

"  Railroads  are  only  fifty  years  in  existence;  England's  Parlia- 
ment has  passed  over  three  thousand  bills  in  an  attempt  to  regu- 
late them;  and  excepting  some  few  general  principles  established, 
the  attempt  has  been  abandon:d,  and  the  men  who  own  the  roads 
are  permitted  to  direct  them.  France,  Austria,  Germany,  Belgium, 
Italy,  and  Spain  have  been  equally  unfortunate,  and  have  given  the 
business  over  to  the  parties  in  interest,  to  be  regulated  under  the 
general  laws  that  govern  all  business  intercourse  between  individ- 
uals. Charles  Francis  Adams  has  given  up  the  hopeless  task  of 
running  railroads  under  a  political  code.  The  Western  States  have 
tried  it  and  failed.  The  grangers  have  sweated  over  it  and  failed. 
The  courts  of  all  the  States  and  the  Supreme  Court  have  tried  it 
and  failed.  Twenty-two  States  have  tried  railroad  commissioners, 
and  they  have  failed.  Hence  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  Cali- 
fornia legislators  fail,  as  all  others  have  done  before  them.  That 
it  will  make  a  fiasco  of  the  whole  business  and  end  in  a  muddle,  no 
one  doubts.  There  is  good  intention,  honest  purpose,  and  com- 
mendable effort  on  the  part  of  many  members  to  do  their  duty. 
The  achievement  is  impossible;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  bill 
will  be  passed  which  will  not  produce  confusion  and  evil  results. 
If  so  honorable  a  man  as  Mr.  Del  Valle  (we  might  name  many 
others,  Senators  and  Assemblymen)  had  the  courage  to  s' and  up 
bravely,  and  honestly  admit  that,  after  examination  of  witnesses  in 
reference  to  the  Barry  Bill  and  kindred  efforts  at  legislation,  he 
had  not  the  courage  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  recommending 
their  passage,  he  would  do  a  brave  and  honorable  thing.  It  re- 
quires great  courage  for  a  young  legislator  to  admit  that  he  does 
:. ot  know  everything;  that  he  is  afraid  to  walk  where  statesmen 
ost  their  Way.    Reputations  are  sometimes  won,  and  never 


lost,  by  a  frank  and  fearless  admission  from  an  honest  and  honora- 
ble young  man  that  he  is  not  well  enough  advised  to  assume  the 
risk  of  experimental  legislation.  This  anti-railroad  legislation  is 
experimental  and  dangerous.  If  the  writer  were  a  Democrat,  young 
and  ambitious,  he  would  regard  the  present  opportunity  as  a  good 
one  to  win  a  name  for  himself  by  a  frank  and  courageous  admission 
that,  as  a  senator,  he  could  not  see  his  way  clearly  to  legislation 
upon  the  vexed  problems  of  this  extra  session,  and  he  would  move 
that  the  Legislature  do  now  adjourn  sine  die." 

Mr.  Delmas  is  making  himself  prominent  in  the  agitation 
of  a  very  important  question,  and,  with  great  respect,  we 
say  to  him  that  he  is  too  young  and  not  yet  so  well  known 
to  fame,  too  entirely  ignorant  of  the  question  of  railroad 
management,  and  has  not  had  as  yet  that  wide  experi- 
ence, either  in  the  practice  of  law  or  in  the  management 
of  business  affairs,  to  entitle  him  to  be  considered  as  an 
oracle  upon  the  question  of  railroad  mamgement.  He  must 
not  expect  everybody  to  bark  when  he  opens  his  mouth. 
He  must  permit  us  to  remind  Trim  that  greater  lawyers, 
abler  men  of  business,  and  statesmen  more  profound  and 
evidently  more  disinterested  than  himself,  have  not  been 
able  to  solve  all  the  vexed  problems  which  have  surround- 
ed this  character  of  legislation.  We  differ  with  him  and 
with  the  best  intentioned  of  his  associates,  with  some  con- 
fidence in  our  ability  to  judge  of  such  matters.  For  our- 
selves, we  resent  with  not  a  little  indignation  the  fact  that 
this  young  lawyer,  hot  from  a  pending  trial  against  the  rail- 
road, having  drawn  around  him  a  heterogeneous  mob  of 
politicians,  political  adventurers,  and  men  without  other 
occupation  than  office-seeking,  has  the  impudence  to  ques- 
tion the  motives  governing  those  who  do  not  accord  with 
them  in  their  opinions.  We  resent  with  an  indignation 
which  borders  upon  contempt  the  insinuated  threats  of 
violence  which  professional  office-seekers  put  forth,  when 
somebody  hires  a  hall  in  which  they  may  air  their  elo- 
quence. We  have  no  comprehension  of  the  meaning  or 
force  of  the  wordy  vaporing  which  hints  at  violence,  if 
these  Democratic  ragamuffins  are  not  permitted  to  destroy 
the  Republican  party  by  their  false  cry  of  "  anti-monopo- 
ly." We  do  not  even  understand  Mr.  Stuart  Taylor's 
"  bell  that  rings  out  in  the  night,  like  the  cry  of  a  startled 
watcher,"  or  that 

"grander  sight  than  the  navies  of  mighty  admirals  seen  beneath 

the  lifted  clouds  of  battle,  moving  forward  for  the  mere  lust  of 
conquest,  or  than  the  s-rried  ranks  of  armed  men  marching  by 
tens  of  thousands  to  the  music  of  an  unjust  glory." 

Nor  do  we,  nor  anybody  else  who  has  any  sense,  care  an 
infinitesimal  cuss  for  the  political  blizzard  which  is  to  come 
down  from  some  impossible  North  upon  our  heads.  We 
are  not  going  to  hide  ourselves  in  any  cave  for  fear  of  a 
Democratic  cyclone  over  this  anti-monopoly  nonsense 
which  Mr.  Taylor  thus  eloquently  portrays: 

"There  sometimes  is  heard,  away  in  the  land  of  the  Norseman,  a 
faint,  rustling  sound,  made  up  as  it  were  of  multitudinous  whis- 
pers of  the  awakening  wind,  which,  gathering  strength  as  it  rushes 
from  the  summits  of  the  eternal  crags  which  surround  one  of  the 
great  northern  seas,  at  last  sweeps  down  with  pitiless  power  and 
sends  to  swift  destruction  every  vestige  of  ship  or  boat  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  waters.  The  dwellers  there  know  when  to  ex- 
pect it,  and  bide  themselves  in  cliffs  and  caverns." 

However,  Mr.  Taylor's  sophomoric  grandiloquence  is 
better  than  Mr.  Delmas's  assumption  of  didactic  wisdom. 
The  meeting  was  a  failure.  The  extra  session  will  be  a 
failure.  The  attempt  to  regulate  fares  and  freights  is,  and 
always  will  be,  a  failure.  The  "issue  is  a  false  and  fraudu- 
lent one  which  these  politicians  are  endeavoring  to  get  up. 
There  is  no  business  man  against  the  railroads  of  this 
State.  Again  and  again  we  repeat,  and  challenge  the 
proof,  that  twenty  honorable,  prominent,  disinterested 
men  of  wealth  and  intelligence  can  not  be  found  in  Cali- 
fornia in  full  sympathy  with  the  anti-railroad  legislation 
sought  to  be  enacted  in  this  extra  session,  or  the  principles 
in  reference  to  railroad  property  laid  down  by  William  T. 
Wallace  and  Mr.  D.  M.  Delmas.  P.  S.— We  omitted  to 
mention  that  at  the  anti-monopoly  meeting  Mr.  Hearst 
also  spoke. 

— • — 

The  Ultra  Democratic  Weekly  Exponent  still  survives. 
It  has  reached  its  third  number.  It  is  more  ultra,  more 
Democratic,  and  more  abominable  than  ever.  We  notice 
it  because  we  wish  it  success  and  circulation.  We  wish 
everybody  to  read  and  know  just  what  Democracy  is  in  its 
natural  state;  and  this  journal  is  the  "exponent"  of 
Democracy  in  its  most  objectionable  and  dangerous  form. 
It  goes  for  hanging,  burning,  and  mobbing,  and  for  lynch- 
ing everybody  who  is  guilty  of  accumulating  property.  It 
approves  of  the  Cincinnati  riot,  denounces  the  authorities 
for  quelling  it,  styles  Governor  Hoadley  as  a  "red-handed 
tyrant,"  and  hopes  he  may  be  strung  from  a  lamp-post. 
It  demonstrates  that  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  the  natural  outcome  of  Democratic  doc- 
trines, and  the  inevitable  result  of  the  rule  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  are  uncertainty  to  life,  insecurity  to  property, 
chaos,  confusion,  anarchy,  and  misrule.  This  statement 
will  be  resented  by  the  old-fashioned  Democrat,  who  re- 
calls the  earlier  history  of  that  party  and  the  honorable 
character  of  its  early  leaders.  But  there  is  a  new  Demo- 
cratic party.    It  is:  not  the  organization  of  the  olden  time; 


and  it  has  not  the  principles  of  the  earlier  period.  It  is 
not  composed  of  the  same  kind  or  class  of  men.  When 
the  slave-power  culminated  in  rebellion,  all  that  was  good 
of  Democracy  died;  all  Democrats  who  loved  their  coun- 
try better  than  their  party  left  it.  It  survived  only  in  ruins, 
and  in  its  ruins  are  heard  only  the  hoot  of  owls  and  the 
howl  of  beasts — birds  and  beasts  of  foreign  lands.  The 
wise-looking,  gray,  old  niyht-owl  of  the  Roman  Church 
sits  and  blinks  in  the  light  of  freedom  and  civilization. 
The  ravenous  beasts  of  prey;  the  bloody,  ferocious,  prowl- 
ing, dynamite  fiend;  the  Fenian,  agrarian,  socialist,  nihil- 
ist, foreign-born  pauper,  and  criminal;  the  native-born 
loafer  and  tramp;  the  worthless  city  vagabond,  the  coun- 
try slouch,  the  brawling  agitator,  the  demagogue  with  the 
jaw-bone,  the  Northern  copperhead,  and  the  unrecon- 
structed Southern  rebel — of  such  material  is  the  Demo- 
cratic party  composed.  Take  from  it  this  enumerated 
mass  of  alien  idiocy,  superstition,  ignorance,  pauperism, 
and  crime,  and  the  Democratic  party  would  not  find  itself 
in  majority  in  any  rural  district  or  respectable  city  locality. 
Democracy  is  of  honorable  traditions.  The  party  has,  in 
its  earlier  days,  an  honorable  record.  Down  to  the  time 
of  Buchanan  it  was  patriotic;  since  then  its  career  has 
been  one  of  infamy,  beginning  in  an  organized  rebellion 
against  the  government,  till  now  it  has,  under  the  influence 
of  a  foreign  church,  a  foreign  immigration,  and  the  trans- 
planting of  foreign  principles,  become  an  organized  con- 
spiracy against  individidual  and  corporate  property,  against 
good  government,  social  order,  and  the  rightful  supremacy 
of  law.  In  those  (Southern)  States  where  the  Democratic 
party  has  obtained  power,  the  elective  privilege  has  been 
destroyed,  the  rights  of  minorities  disregarded,  life  has 
been  made  insecure,  ignorance  has  prevailed,  and  misrule 
governed  the  land.  In  those  Northern  cities  where  the 
Democratic  party  has  gained  ascendency,  there  have  been 
riots,  with  taxation  amounting  almost  to  confiscation,  and 
justice  which  has  failed  of  administration.  The  Demo- 
cratic leaders  of  this  State  have  demonstrated  in  the  past 
how  little  respect  they  had  for  the  Union,  for  law,  and  for 
human  life.  In  the  present  they  avow  principles  which,  if 
carried  to  their  natural  conclusions,  would  make  private 
property  valueless.  The  control  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  this  city  is  lodged  at  gin-mills  and  gambling  hells,  and 
administered  by  profligates  who  live  on  the  borderland  of 
crime.  To  the  thoughtful,  intelligent,  and  property-own- 
ing Democrat  we  commend  reflections  upon  the  personnel 
and  principles  of  his  party. 


John  F.  Swift,  writing  from  Paris  to  a  friend  in  San 
Francisco,  says  that  upon  revisiting  Paris,  after  six  years' 
absence,  he  was  surprised  to  observe  that  the  electric  light 
had  been  driven  from  the  boulevards  and  shops  of  that 
city.  When  he  was  a  resident  of  Paris,  six  years  ago,  the 
electric  light  was  regarded  as  a  success,  and  it  was  believed 
that  in  a  short  time  it  would  supersede  the  use  of  gas.  He 
now  finds  the  electric  light  almost  entirely  given  up,  and 
gas  again  in  universal  use.  He  accounts  for  it  by  saying 
that  the  rivalry  had  succeeded  in  bringing  about  such  an 
immense  improvement  in  the  quality  of  gas  and  the  appli- 
ances for  its  burning,  that  electricity  had  been  unable  to 
hold  its  position.  In  the  encounter  gas,  by  its  purity, 
clearness,  and  cheapness,  had  driven  its  rival  from  the 
field.  The  Place  de  l'Opera,  and  the  streets  fronting  it, 
were  at  one  time  ablaze  « ith  the  electric  light.  In  Lon- 
don the  Thames  embankment  was  lighted  with  electricity. 
Oas  has  taken  the  place  of  the  electric  light  in  London 
and  Paris.  It  was  found  in  jthese  cities  of  cheap  coal  to 
be  more  expensive,  and  has  not,  with  the  modern  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  and  the  new  burners  employed, 
been  able  to  make  headway  against  the  old  method. 


The  Critic  and  Good  Literature  has  niade  a  canvass  of 
the  preferences  of  its  readers  for  a  possible  American 
Academy  of  "  Forty  Immortals,"  and  the  following  is  the 
result,  the  names  occurring  in  the  order  of  favor:  Oliver 
W.  Holmes,  James  R.  Lowell,  J.  G.  Whittier,  George 
B.incroft,  W.  D.  Howells,  G.  W.  Curtis,  T.  B.  Aldrich, 
Bret  Harte,  E.  C.  Stedman,  R.  G.  White,  E.  E.  Hale,  G. 
W.  Cable,  Henry  James,  S.  L.Clemens,  C.  D.  Warner, 
H.  W.  Beecher,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  R.  H.  Stoddard, 
W.  D.  Whitney,  Walt  Whitman,  Asa  Gray,  Noah  Porter, 
John  Fiske,  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  A.  B.  Alcott,  Julian 
Hawthorne,  John  Burroughs,  Mark  Hopkins,  T.  W.  Hig- 
ginson,  J.  G.  Saxe,  O.  B.'Frothingham,  George  P.  Fisher, 
Moses  Coit  Taylor,  Charles  A.  Dana,  D.  G.  Mitchell,  Al- 
exander Winchell,  Edwin  P.  Whipple,  G.  P.  Lathrop,  W. 
W.  Story,  and  Francis  Parkman.  It  is  curious  that  in  this 
list  there  is  but  one  editor  of  a  daily  newspaper,  Mr.  Dana. 
The  Critic  intimates  that  the  academy  will  probably  never 
be  realized,  and  recalls  an  abortive  attempt  to  found  a 
"  National  Insiitute  "  in  r868. 

The  late  Cardinal  de  Luca,  when  the  Italian  army  en- 
tered Rome,  in  1870,  was  much  afraid  that  his  jewels  and 
other  treasures  would  be  confiscated.  One  of  his  servants 
proposed  to  trust  them  to  a  butcher,  a  rich  and  honest 
man,  who  would  bury  them  in  his  vineyard  outside  one  of 
the  gates.  The  cardinal  agreed,  and  all  of  his  gemmed 
crosses,  rings,  splendid  mitres,  and  gold  and  silver  table- 
services  were  placed  in  a  box  and  intrusted  to  the  honest 
butcher.     But  they  were  never  heard  of  more. 
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BELASCO'S    LATEST. 

"  Flaneur  "  Describes  the  Production  of  "  May  Blossom  "  in  New  York. 

David  Belasco  produced  his  first  purely  original  play  at 
the  Madison  Square  Theatre  Saturday  night.  He  is  one 
of  the  shrewdest  and  most  energetic  stage  managers  in  the 
profession,  and  is  probably  the  most  successful  adapter 
and  "polisher  up"  of  plays  in  the  city.  He  has  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  Company  for  some 
time  now,  and  has  been  very  successful. 

I  believe  he  is  well  known  in  San  Francisco.  He  has  a 
beardless  face,  brushes  his  hair  up  from  his  forehead,  is  as 
nervous  as  a  school-girl,  and  immensely  ambitious.  In  a 
few  years  he  will  be  a  physical  wreck.  The  only  hearty 
meal  he  eats  is  at  midnight,  and  he  works  from  that  time 
on  until  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Not  infrequently,  he 
has  eleven  o'clock  rehearsals  in  the  forenoon  at  the  thea- 
tre, and  the  result  of  it  all  is  that  he  is  using  up  his  vital 
energies  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty-two  miles  an  hour. 
Few  adapters  are  successful  creators.  Belasco  is  the  one 
exception  of  a  thousand.  Cazauran,  who  for  a  longtime 
was  credited  with  a  greater  part  of  the  Union  Square  suc- 
cesses, built  up  a  great  reputation  as  an  adapter  of  plays. 
He  wrote  an  original  play  and  produced  it  at  the  same 
time  that  Belasco  made  his  venture.  Cazauran's  play  was 
a  failure ;  Belasco's  was  a  success. 

The  fault  that  will  be  found  with  "  May  Blossom  "  is  a 
lack  of  motive.  It  is  an  interesting  sort  of  a  drama,  and  it 
has  more  real  life  and  vigor  in  it  than  any  of  the  other 
Madison  Square  productions,  with  the  single  exception  of 
"  Hazel  Kirke."  But  the  scene  which  leads  up  to  the 
quarrel,  by  which  a  husband  and  wife  are  estranged  for 
years,  is  weak,  and  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  itself  is  so 
flimsy,  that  there  seems  no  adequate  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  made  up  in  the  second  act  instead  of  the  last. 
Belasco,  as  stage  manager  of  the  Madison  Square  Theatre, 
has  had  exceptional  facilities  for  working  up  unusual  ef- 
fects in  his  play,  and  he  has  taken  advantage  of  them. 
The  scenery  is  elaborate,  and  the  cast  uncommonly  good. 
A  scene  in  one  of  the  acts,  where  a  party  of  little  children 
bury  a  pet  sparrow,  will  draw  a  good  many  thousand  wom- 
en to  the  theatre. 

The  author  was  so  overcome  by  the  reception  of  his  play 
on  the  first  night,  that  he  fainted  away  on  the  stage.  He 
was  so  nervous  and  diffident,  that  for  a  long  time  he  re- 
fused to  appear,  and  when  Joe  Wheelock  dragged  him  out 
from  behind  the  scenes,  he  bowed  half  mechanically, 
threw  back  his  head,  turned  deadly  white,  and  fell  to  the 
stage.  Upon  this,  a  number  of  the  ingenious  fools  who 
patronize  theatres,  and  are  all-wise  in  theatrical  matters, 
announced  that  it  was  an  advertising  scheme.  It  was 
simply  the  result  of  going  without  sleep  for  two  days,  work- 
ing like  a  beaver,  and  neglecting  to  partake  of  a  sufficient 
amount  of  food. 

Georgia  Cayvan,  who  played  the  lead,  is,  I  believe,  a 
disciple  of  Delsarte.  She  was  mechanically  and  profes- 
sionally excellent,  but  she  seemed  utterly  to  lack  heart. 
She  studies  hard,  and  is  a  complete  mistress  of  all  the  vari- 
ous arts  and  artifices  that  go  to  make  up  the  mechanical 
representations  of  emotion,  but  she  seemed  to  lack  sym- 
pathy. If  it  is  necessary  for  her,  in  the  characters  she  por- 
trays, to  exhibit  rage,  grief,  or  joy,  she  does  it  capitally — 
but  she  never  convinces  you  that  it  real.  In  a  paroxysm 
of  anger  she  will  thrash  around  on  the  stage,  smash  furni- 
ture, and  do  other  violent  and  spectacularly  effective 
things,  but  nobody  for  a  moment  believes  that  she  feels 
anything  of  the  sort.  This  is  the  Delsartian  system,  which 
teaches  that  an  an  actor  must  always  act,  and  that  as  soon 
as  he  feels  any  of  the  emotion  he  portrays  he  ceases  to  be 
an  actor.  Many  great  artists  believe  in  the  system,  and 
produce  startling  effects  by  it.  Possibly  Miss  Cayvan  will 
accomplish  the  same  results  when  she  has  grown  a  little 
older.    At  present  she  seems  eminently  artificial. 

I  think  everybody  in  the  house,  was  struck,  Monday 
night,  by  the  manner  in  which  she  "did  up"  her  back 
hair  in  the  very  midst  of  a  romantic  and  exciting  dialogue 
with  Walden  Ramsay,  who  had  disarranged  her  wig  by  his 
violent  caresses.  This,  of  course,  proved  that  Miss  Cay- 
van was  not  in  earnest,  and  the  proof  was  disappointing  to 
the  audience.  The  other  characters  are  all  capitally  taken. 
Joe  Wheelock,  LeMoyne,  Mrs.  Whiffen,  and  Miss  Hawk- 
ins are  always  good. 

Mr.  Cazauran  was  by  no  means  as  successful  at  the 
Union  Square  Theatre.  His  play  is  called  "The  Fatal 
Letter."  The  company  which  acted  it  was,  in  general,  ex- 
cellent. As  a  star,  Miss  Helen  Barry,  who  claims  to  have 
played  the  leading  lady  at  Drury  Lane,  but  who  really 
never  held  that  position,  was  utterly  inadequate  to  the  role 
assigned  her.  She  is  a  large,  blonde  woman,  with  round 
eyes,  regular  features,  a  robust  physique,  a  placid  smile, 
and  an  utter  inability  to  express  any  emotion  except  that  of 
extreme  good-nature.  I  don't  know  what  system  Miss 
Barry  works  under,  but  it  gives  her  the  appearance  of  ex- 
treme comfort  and  much  physical  satisfaction.  The  wom- 
an she  should  have  represented  on  the  stage  was  supposed 
to  be  consumed  by  various  fires,  including  fury  and  re- 
morse, and  to  have  been  a  prey  to  various  emotions.  None 
of  these  things  annoyed  Miss  Barry  in  the  least.  She  wan- 
dered gracefully,  good-naturedly,  and  calmly  through  the 
play,  wore  stunning  costumes,  and  comported  herself  as  a 
woman  of  healthful  physique  and  complete  mental  satis- 
faction should.    She  was,  therefore,  a  failure  in  the  role. 

Joseph  Howorth,  who  played  the  principal  support,  was 
leading  man  with  John  McCullough  last  season.  He  is 
young,  but  bids  fair  to  be  a  great  tragedian.  He  is  the 
best  Icilius  who  has  ever  appeared  on  the  stage.  In  the 
part  assigned  him  in  "  The  Fatal  Letter  "  Mr.  Howorth 
was  far  from  a  success.  Few  men  who  are  good  actors  in 
tragic  parts  can  present  a  taking  appearance  in  a  dress- 
coat.  The  moral  of  "  The  Fatal  Letter  "  is  perverted  and 
the  play  itself  extremely  stupid.  The  audience  yawned 
itself  into  ill-humor,  and  left  the  theatre  even  before  the 
curtain  dropped. 

"  Betsy,"  the  new  play  at  Wallack's  Theatre,  was  one  of 
those  slow,  stupid,  and  uneventful  failures  which  have  of 
late  been  common  to  this  house.  It  is  a  comedy,  but  there 
is  nothing  mirthful  in  it.    There  no  longer  is  any  mirth  in 


these  tiresome  and  trite  English  "  comedies."  We  have 
so  often  seen  the  fussy  old  man,  the  gay  young  man,  the 
dashing  widow,  and  the  truthful  wife,  that  they  tire  us  as 
soon  as  they  come  on  the  stage.  When  I  say  that  the  play 
was  written  by  F.  C.  Burnand,  the  editor  of  the  London 
Punch,  one  can  imagine  how  dull  it  was.  It  is  about  as 
humorous  as  a  wooden  table-leg,  and  has  the  life  and  vi- 
vacity of  a  paving-stone. 

"  Falka,"  the  new  opera  at  the  Casino,  was  quite  a  go, 
but  its  success  was  due  as  much  to  the  superb  costumes, 
well-painted  scenery,  and  the  spirit  and  life  with  which  the 
performance  was  carried  through  as  anything  else.  The 
Casino  follows  directly  in  the  lines  of  the  Madison  Square. 
It  aims  at  perfection  of  detail,  rich  stage  pictures,  and  is 
almost  reckless  in  the  matter  of  salaries.  The  result  of  all 
this  is  that  when  a  man  goes  either  to  the  Madison  Square 
or  to  the  Casino,  he  is  sure  of  a  comfortable  and  beautiful 
theatre,  a  troupe  of  admirable  and  well-rehearsed  actors, 
and  a  series  of  handsome  stage  pictures.  He  will  thus  be 
gratified  to  a  reasonable  extent,  though  the  play  or  the 
opera  may  be  bad. 

The  patronage  of  all  the  theatres  is  growing  gradually 
lighter.  People  are  sighing  for  burlesque;  they  have 
wearied  of  the  regulation  dramas.  I  think  about  this  time 
of  year  every  one  gets  enough  of  the  theatres,  and  I  rather 
imagine  that  Lester  Wallack  is  right  in  closing  his  house 
about  the  first  of  May.  The  difficulty  is  that  there  is  not 
enough  diversity  in  the  entertainments.  We  have  alleged 
comedies,  romantic  dramas,  light  operas,  and  heavy  trage- 
dies. This  would  be  well  enough  if  the  attractions  were 
equally  divided,  but  they  are  not.  There  have  been  only 
two  light  opera  companies,  while  the  number  of  sensational 
and  romantic  plays  has  run  up  into  the  hundreds.  The 
plays  have,  as  a  rule,  been  failures.  Wherever  trim,  sym- 
metrical, and  shockingly  clad  young  women  have  abounded 
there  has  been  wealth  in  the  treasury  of  the  managers. 

Even  Campanini,  who  is  supposed  to  know  nothing  but 
how  to  sing  chest  C's,  has  discovered  the  fondness  of 
Americans  for  the  ballet.  He  is  making  arrangements  to 
import  the  gigantic  ballet  of  La  Scala,  at  Milan,  next  sea- 
son. He  proposes  to  take  this  ballet  over  the  entire  con- 
tinent, ana  show  Americans  what  the  Italian  ballet  really 
is.  He  says  that  the  Kiralfy  brothers,  with  their  collec- 
tion of  antique  matrons,  nervous  old  ladies,  and  relics  of 
former  ages,  who  caper  about  the  stage  in  tinsel  and  tissue, 
have  monopolized  the  ballet  here  long  enough.  He  prom- 
ises to  bring  over  a  troupe  of  handsome,  young,  and  grace- 
ful dancers. 

I  had  not  had  a  chance  this  season  up  to  last  Saturday 
night  of  attending  a  matinee  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  I  got  there  at  two  o'clock.  It  was  the  only  mat- 
inee in  the  history  of  the  season  which  was  declared  off, 
and  at  which  the  money  was  returned  at  the  box-office  to 
the  people  who  held  seats.  This  was  what  is  commonly 
and  vulgarly  known  as  "hard  luck."  Nilsson  was  ill; 
Sembrich  wouldn't  sing,  because  she  refused  to  be  a  cat's- 
paw  for  Nilsson;  Furch-Madi  was  sulky;  Trebelli  said  she 
had  a  cold  in  her  head;  Valeria  was  on  her  way  to  Europe, 
and  Lablache  insisted  that  she  had  a  sore  throat.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Mr.  Abbey  sent  for  Scalchi.  Scalchi 
wouldn't  sing  because  she  had  eaten  a  big  breakfast.  The 
moral  of  this  seems  to  be  not  to  give  prima  donnas  any- 
thing to  eat,  then  they  will  sing  for  you.  Another  reason 
why  Scalchi  wouldn't  sing  was  because  she  had  been  paid. 
If  you  never  pay  prima  donnas,  besides  never  feeding  them, 
you  will  always  be  sure  of  obedience.  This  is  the  theory 
that  Mapleson  has  been  working  on  for  several  years  with 
considerable  success. 

I  had  a  talk  with  Abbey  Saturday  afternoon.  He  was 
standing  dejectedly  in  a  small  room  which  leads  off  from 
the  lobby  on  the  south  side  of  the  opera  house.  There  is 
a  bar  in  the  room.  Mr.  Abbey  leaned  against  the  bar. 
Several  men  stood  around  conversing  together,  but  Mr. 
Abbey  stood  solemnly  alone.  I  observed  that  he  looked 
ten  years  older  than  he  did  in  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
His  hair  is  long  about  the  ears,  and  his  eyes  lack  lustre. 
He  has  had  an  enormous  amount  of  responsibility  on  his 
shoulders,  and  it  is  beginning  to  tell  on  him.  He  is  as  well- 
balanced,  shrewd,  and  responsible  a  man  as  ever,  however. 
His  integrity  and  his  thorough  honesty  in  dealing  with  the 
people  under  him  has  put  him  forward  as  the  most  respon- 
sible man  in  the  theatrical  profession. 

"  I  am  excessively  annoyed,"  he  said,  quietly,  "  at  this 
fiasco.  It  seems  particularly  hard  that  it  should  come  on 
the  last  matinee  of  the  season,  but  I  find  it  is  impossible 
to  reason  with  singers  of  Madame  Scalchfe  stamp.  It 
would  be  a  different  matter  if  I  were  asking  something  un- 
reasonable of  her,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  she  has 
received  a  good  salary,  and  she  would  have  been  amply 
paid  for  singing  this  afternoon." 

"  I  heard  yesterday,  Mr.  Abbey,  that  you  don't  care  to 
take  the  opera  house  for  another  season.  In  fact,  that 
you've  had  enough." 

"  You're  right, '  he  said,  impressively;  "  I've  had  more 
than  enough. 

It  has  cost  him  about  seventy  thousand  dollars  thus  far. 

New  York,  April  15,  1884.  Flaneur. 


THE    RAILWAY    WORLD. 


The  Prussian  people  believe  that  Bismarck  is  supersti- 
tious. They  say  that  he  is  awed  by  apparitions  in  unin- 
habited castles,  shrinks  from  dining  wnere  thirteen  sit 
down  at  table,  believes  in  unlucky  days,  and  adheres  to  the 
ancient  belief  of  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  every  living 
thing.  But,  according  to  Doctor  Busch,  this  is  all  non- 
sense, with  the  exception  of  a  single  story,  which  happened 
at  Schonhausen,  where  the  chancellor  heard  mysterious 
footsteps  in  the  ante-chamber  of  his  bedroom.  "  The 
jests  about  my  superstitions,"  he  said,  a  few  months  ago, 
"  are  nothing  but  jests,  or  consideration  of  the  feelings  of 
others.  I  will  eat  at  table  with  twelve  others  as  often  as 
you  like,  and  will  undertake  the  most  important  and  seri- 
ous business  on  Friday." 


Various  Notes  of  Interest  to  Both  Employees  and  Travelers. 

The  following  catechism  took  place  in  the  Philadelphia 
"  Train  School " :  "  Supposing  a  passenger  having  a  ticket 
dies  on  my  train,  would  it  be  proper  to  lift  it?"  "What 
— the  train?"  "No;  the  ticket."  "A  full  first-class 
ticket  is  required  for  a  corpse,"  is  the  answer.  "  Yes;  but 
then  it  travels  in  the  baggage-car.  The  circumstances  in 
the  case  I  state  are  unusual.  What  must  I  do?"  "  You 
have  no  authority  to  touch  anything  on  the  body.  The 
coroner  is  the  proper  person  to  take  up  the  ticket  and  de- 
liver it  to  the  company,"  explained  the  instructor,  clearly. 
Fifteen  men  sat  at  desks  in  the  rear  wing  of  the  vast  build- 
ing of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  on  Fourth  Street  every 
day  last  week  undergoing  the  usual  inquisition  which  de- 
termines their  capabilities.  The  above  and  many  similar 
dialogues  occurred  during  the  week's  examination,  and  so 
far  from  appearing  humorous  or  ridiculous  to  the  precep- 
tors, such  inquiries  are  encouraged. 

"  There,"  she  said,  as  she  raised  a  window  in  a  Pullman 
car  the  other  day;  "now  I  can  breathe.  The  air  in  this 
car  is  stifling.  Why  don't  they  have  better  ventilation?  If 
I  couldn't  sit  next  to  open  window  I  believe  I  should  die." 
Presently  a  slender  female  sitting  directly  back  leaned 
oyer  and  asked  her  if  she  wouldn't  just  as  lief  close  that 
window  now,  as  the  draft  was  more  than  she  could  stand. 
"  No,  madam,  I  shall  not  close  this  window.  I  could  not 
live  with  it  down.  I  was  just  thinking  how  delightful  it 
was  with  it  ^pen;  now  you  want  it  shut,  but  I  shall  not 
shut  it;  so  there."  "  Then  you  are  a  selfish  thing,  and  I 
shall  have  to  change  my  seat."  Just  then  a  gentleman 
sitting  close  by  reached  over  and  said:  "  Ladies,  that  win- 
dow being  raised  makes  no  difference,  as  this  car  has  dou- 
ble windows  and  not  a  breath  of  air  can  possibly  get 
through  the  one  that  is  still  down."  Then  the  one  that 
had  raised  the  window  turned  to  the  other,  and,  with  a 
crushed  look  on  her  face,  said:  "  Madam,  I  beg  your  par- 
don, but  I  think  two  fools  have  met  at  last." 
«- — 

The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  and  the  Pennsylvania  Cen- 
tral use  about  eight  hundred  joint  checks  together,  says  the 
Denver  News.  The  baggage  department  is  a  good  detect- 
ive agency.  Every  local  check  sent  on  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  is  accounted  for  within  two  days.  Every  piece 
of  baggage  sent  from  any  station  on  the  road  is  described 
by  a  system  of  private  marks  and  reported  to  the  general 
office.  A  man  could  be  followed  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  by  the  checks  on  his  baggage.  If  a 
traveling  salesman  starts  out  with  five  hundred  pounds  of 
extra  baggage  and  stops  at  a  way  station,  and  he  gets  out 
of  that  station  without  paying  for  his  extra  baggage,  it  will 
be  known  in  the  general  office  and  the  agent  held  respon- 
sible for  it.  The  system  is  so  thorough  that  by  a  process 
of  exclusion  even  the  loss  of  unchecked  baggage  can  be  lo- 
cated in  nearly  every  instance.  The  facilities  for  handling 
baggage  in  the  shape  of  improved  trucks  and  lifters  have 
become  so  nearly  perfect  that  the  occupation  of  the  para- 
grapher  who  aims  his  wit  at  the  "baggage-smashers"  is 
almost  gone. 

The  following  facts,  relative  to  the  development  of  rail- 
way interests  in  Japan,  are  from  a  recent  issue  of  a  news- 
paper published  in  that  country : 

The  Tokio-Yokohama  line — 40  miles  in  length — begun  in  1872, 
was  the  first  road  completed.  The  next  road  was  begun  in  1874. 
It  was  from  Kobe-Otsu,  by  way  of  Osaka  to  Kioto,  and  is  58  miles 
long.  The  Tsuruga-Nagahma  road,  recently  finished,  is  41  miles. 
The  Tokio-Mayebashi  Road  is  81  miles,  but  is  not  yet  all  in  oper- 
ation. Severaf  other  roads  are  in  course  of  construction.  The 
Tokio-Yokohama  road  cost  3,038,672  yens  (a  yen  is  the  same  as  a 
dollar).    The  cost  of  all  the  roads  are  given  as  follows: 

Tokio-Yokohama $3,038,672 

Kobe-Otsu 4,484,228 

Osaka-Kioto 2,817,845 

Kioto-Otsu 786,134 

Taruya-Horonai 785,161 

The  traffic  receipts  for  the  year  ending  June,  1883,  were  $1,792,- 
551.  The  operating  expenses  were  placed  at  $759,382.  The  net 
receipts  were  $1,033,169,  or  something  over  8^  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  invested. 

•■ 

The  London  Railway  News  gives  the  following  figures 
from  a  paper  by  Mr.  E.  Foxwell,  on  English  express  trains. 
"  Running  average  "  includes  time  of  making  stops  at  sta- 
tions. Its  distance  from  "  average  speed,"  or  time  from 
platform  to  platform,  excluding  time  lost  in  stops,  is  shown 
in  the  following  table  of  long  runs  in  England : 
No.  of 

trains. 

Midland 104 

Northwestern 98 

Great  Northern 49 

Great  Western  24 

Great  Eastern 24 

Brighton 23 

Northeastern 20 

Southwestern 13 

Southeastern 12 

Chatham  and  Dover 8 

Caledonian 8 

Glasgow  and  Southwest 8 

Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln.    8 
North  British 7 

Total 406  58  45  23,550 

Mr.  Foxwell  thus  concludes  his  interesting  paper: 
"  During  the  last  ten  years  the  mileage  of  our  express 
trains  has,  roughly  speaking,  increased  about  twenty-five 
per  cent.,  and  their  average  speed  about  two  and  half 
miles  per  hour,  while  the  weight  of  the  train  has  increased 
from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  in  many  cases." 


Nobody  in  these  days  can  possibly  complain  that  the 
English  Court  is  unduly  exclusive.  At  the  last  levee  the 
husband  of  a  famous  Court  milliner  was  presented,  and  at 
the  drawing-room  there  appeared  the  daughters  of  a  well- 
known  tradesman  in  Bond  Street. 
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Four  years  ago,  Mr.  J.  Meredith  Davis,  connected  with 
the  passenger  department  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railway,  escorted  the  Republican  delegates  to  the  Chicago 
convention;  stayed  with  them  in  Chicago,  and  was  of  great 
service  in  an  hundred  ways.  He  is  again  on  hand,  offering 
his  services  and  excursion  rates,  with  opport\3r.:': 
others  to  join  the  party,  if  disposed,  His  addr 
Montgomery.Street. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    DANGEROUS    LOVE. 


The  Peril  a  Lover  Ran  and  the  Love  he  Lost. 


A  winter  day;  a  cold  sky  full  of  snow  dancing  down  in 
joyless  vivacity,  to  cover,  with  negligent  charity,  the  ugly 
little  town  and  hide  its  curious  air  of  incompletion.  The 
walls  of  adobe  and  stone,  the  incongruities  of  design,  the 
irregular,  uneven  streets  full  of  rock  in  the  rough,  together 
with  hill-setting  of  numerous  abandoned  prospect-holes 
and  rudimentary  tunnels,  gave  a  whimsical  suggestion  that 
Titans  had  left  unfinished  a  town  they  had  been  cutting 
out  from  the  earth's  raw  material. 

This  was  the  outside  aspect  as  seen  through  a  pair  of 
tall  windows,  with  curtains  stretched  back  to  gather  every 
ray  of  light  from  the  dim,  dull  sky.  That  light,  scant  as  it 
was,  brought  out  the  homelike  cheer  within.  The  warm 
red  of  carpet  and  casual  fittings  comforted  the  eye.  At 
the  windows  broad  shelves  full  of  plants,  that  gave  the 
sole  suggestion  of  luxury,  barring  the  aromatic  brilliance 
of  a  fragrant  cedar  fire.  A  room  of  whose  possibilities  the 
most  had  been  made,  full  of  the  personality  of  its  tenants; 
a  room  where  a  man  was  very  apt  to  get  a  sense  of  repose 
and  ministration  —  chief  requirements  of  the  masculine 
nature. 

Edward  Lamb  found  its  effect  like  that,  leaning  at  ease 
in  a  homely  big  chair  that  had  the  knack,  like  all  the 
chairs  at  this  house,  of  fitting  the  human  frame.  A  large, 
fair  man,  slightly  inclining  to  stoutness,  he  was  of  that 
type  of  Irish  beauty  that  involves  wholesome,  clear  skin, 
flushed  with  delicate  rosiness,  abundant  blonde  hair,  and 
deep  blue  ej'es,  with  more  sleepy  tenderness  than  was 
strictly  essential  behind  their  long,  thick  lashes. 

"  I'm  very  fearful  I'm  in  for  another  fortnight,"  he  said; 
"  not  much  chance  of  the  roads  opening  while  this  sort  of 
thing  goes  on." 

Miss  Soulsby  left  the  window,  and  came  back  to  her  low 
seat  on  the  hearth,  laughing.  The  impatience  of  his  words 
was  so  completely  at  variance  with  the  deliberation  and 
contentment  of  his  tone. 

"  Possess  your  soul  in  patience,"  she  said.     "It  is  only 

a  question  of  days  for  you,  and  then ■"    She  made  an 

expressive  little  gesture  of  farewell  and  departure. 
"  And  you? — are  not  you  coming  East  some  day?  " 
_  "  Oh,  yes,"  she  answered,  with  a  certain  blithe  skepti- 
cism, "  when  we  sell  a  mine!" 

Mr.  Lamb  smiled  at  her  satirical  touch  upon  the  san- 
guine creed  of  the  camp.  "  Ledyard  was  wondering  what 
could  keep  me  here,"  he  said,  inconsequently;  "a  Bo- 
hemian born,  for  whom  the  noise  and  hurry  of  cities  is  as 
the  breath  of  life." 

Madelon  Soulsby  looked  at  him  intently.  "  Well,"  she 
said,  a  little  sharply,  "  what  /jiwkept  you?" 

And  yet  he  knew  that  she  was  perfectly  aware  what  had 
kept  him.  Idlers  both,  they  could  hardly  have  counted 
the  long,  companionable  afternoons  they  had  spent  to- 
gether that  winter.  The  little  town  was  agog  with  the 
Irishman's  infatuation.  It  would  have  needed  more  than 
their  joint  asseveration  to  have  convinced  the  gossips  that 
between  these  two  no  love-making  had  been. 

"  Yes,  I  ought  to  have  gone  last  week,"  he  said,  ignor- 
ing her  audacity,  "  when  Ledyard  went." 
"  Why  did  you  not  go?  "  she  persisted. 
The  household  cat  had  leaped  upon  her  lap — a  vicious, 
big  beast,  whose  claws  had  a  wicked  way  of  unsheathing 
themselves  upon  fondling  fingers.  Mr.  Lamb  found  him- 
self dwelling  on  the  fact  that  he  never  had  seen  Dick  so 
requite  Miss  Soulsby's  careless  endearments.  The  lazy 
creature  laid  himself  luxuriously  across  her  knees,  like  a 
great,  gray  muff,  as  the  girl  nestled  her  hands  on  his  warm 
fur — delicate  hands  those,  always  cold;  not  clammy,  but 
cold  with  a  firm  and  reticent  force  of  their  own. 

Some  day— who  knows?— it  may  be  made  a  penal  offense 
—their  exercise  of  this  capacity  some  women  have  for  in- 
direct challenge;  this  tacit  wooing  that  perhaps  overweighs 
a  man's  prerogative  of  outspeaking. 

Edward  Lamb  was  a  phlegmatic  man  enough  ordina- 
rily, and  little  given  to  impulses;  but  just  now  he  would 
have  bartered  his  soul's  salvation  for  the  right  to  displace 
Dick's  parded  fur  with  his  own  handsome  fair  head,  to  feel 
that  caressing  touch  press  down  his  throbbing  eyelids.  To 
his  dying  day  he  would  not  forget  the  picture  that  instant 
photographed  on  the  retina  of  iiis  heart.  For  him,  here- 
after, no  wonder  of  art  nor  revelation  of  living  beauty  could 
dispel  the  memory  of  the  graceful,  girlish  shape  whose 
quietude  told  of  repression,  not  inertia;  the  air  of  absolute 
self-confidence  and  cool,  impartial  self-disdain;  the  bright 
face,  with  that  mocking  phase  of  mingled  wooing  and  warn- 
in';  the  grave,  childish  wistfulness  on  that  rounded  brow; 
the  sweet  lips  just  now  curved  in  scorn;  the  intent,  amber 
eyes. 

Mr.  Lamb  averted  his  gaze,  and  took  up  a  novel  from  a 
couch  in  the  inglenook.  By  the  malignity  of  that  perverse 
Fate  who  misregulates  to  inopportunity  these  crucial  mo- 
ments, it  was  a  novel  treating  of  the  domestic  adventures 
of  a  young  journalist,  and  the  pathetic  small  economies  of 
his  wife.  Both  had  read  the  tale;  inevitably  their  com- 
ments must  partake  of  sentimental  coloring. 

"  Is  it  the  manlier  way,"  said  Mr.  Lamb,  with  a  fine  air 
of  unconcern  and  indifference,  "  to  offer  a  woman  such  a 
life  as  that  ?— or  would  one  better  protect  her  from  self-sacri- 
fice by  keeping  silence? " 

That  man  is  most  fatuous  who  fancies  that  a  woman  will 
not  make  instant  personal  application  of  such  a  speech. 
An  exasperating  smile  of  discernment  bent  Miss  Soulsby's 
lip. 

"  Men  have  the  prerogative  of  committing  any  madness," 
she  said;  "  with  woman  rests  the  veto  power  of  self-protec- 
tion against  such  insanity." 
"  Are  you  so  worldly?" 

"  I  may  well  be,"  said  the  girl,  bitterly;  "  I  have  known 
privation  all  my  life  long— that  teaches  the  true  value  of 
this  world's  goods." 

Involuntarily  his  gaze  fell  straight  upon  her  garb— soft, 
rich  gray,  its  outlines  defined  here  and  there  by  broad 
bands  cf  gay  Roman  stripe  in  some  velvety-looking  woolen 


"lean  not  conceive  your  having  known  the  need  of 

money,"  he  said;  "  few  women  are  dressed  like  that " 

He  stopped,  becoming  conscious  how  pointed  was  his 
speech. 

"  Few  are,"  she  asserted,  laughing,  "  happily  for  them- 
selves and  the  peace  of  their  households.  I  see.  You 
like  niy  frock — men  are  so  short-sighted — blind  bats !  You 
like  it,  and  why?  Because  it  is  nicely  proportioned,  and 
it  is  true  to  its  purpose.  Do  you  see?"  She  held  her 
drapery  forward  naively.  "  This  is  a  frock  for  the  house 
— not  the  sort  of  costume  one  would  wear  on  the  street. 
Harmony,  adaptability;  that  is  it,  not  elegance.  The 
whole  thing  cost  me— three  dollars." 
"What!" 

"  It  is  quite  true.  I  paid  that  for  the  gray  flannel.  The 
bright  stripe  was  the  best  portion  of  a  worn-out  shawl,  and 
I  had  the  buttons,"  with  an  air  of  triumphant  conclusion. 

Mr.  Lamb  found  something  very  brave  and  very  pathetic 
in  the  simplicity  and  detail  of  this  confession.  This  en- 
durance of  vanity's  mortification  appeared  heroic  as  con- 
trasted with  the  lavish  expenditure  of  other  women  far  less 
lovely  and  worthy.  But  then,  men  usually  are  willing  to 
concede  great  virtue  to  the  practicality  that  achieves  sightly 
results.  If  Miss  Soulsby's  attire  had  been  unbecoming,  or 
if  Miss  Soulsby's  self  had  been  less  pleasant  to  the  eye,  no 
doubt  her  exposition  of  ways  and  means  might  have  seemed 
sordid  and  revolting  in  the  extreme.  Also,  some  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  the  attitude  of  delightful  intimacy 
implied  in  confidences  on  a  topic  so  nearly  personal  as  this 
of  toilet  matters.  Altogether,  many  things  go  to  modify 
the  triviality  in  value  of  discussions — between  woman  and 
man — on  puerile  themes. 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  Edward  Lamb,  almost  rever- 
ently. 

"  But  this  is  all  in  the  very  worst  possible  taste,"  said 
Miss  Soulsby,  briskly;  "  sooth  to  say,  I  am  in  a  huge  fit  of 
disgust — thanks,  no  doubt,  to  the  weather.  AH  this  might 
look  far  more  endurable  by  a  warmer  light,"  with  a  dis- 
dainful gesture,  comprehending  the  whole  room,  with  its 
cheery,  make-shift  decorations.  "  Do  you  know,"  she 
went  on,  while  the  man  sat  speechless  before  her  daring — 
or  her  innocence,  as  might  be — "  I  have  lately  discovered 
in  my  nature  a  vein  of  strong  sensuousness,  much  to  my 
surprise;  for  I  had  fancied  myself  rather  an  ascetic  person. 
But  no !  I  delight  in  pleasant  sounds,  I  feast  on  beauteous 
sights,  I  revel  in  agreeable  odors.  Can  anything  thrill  the 
soul  like  delicious  scents? — the  touch  of  grateful  texture 
charms  me ! " 

She  put  the  gray  cat  suddenly  down  upon  the  red  brick 
hearth,  as  if  with  it  she  decisively  set  aside  poverty,  econ- 
omy, and  all  sordid  and  distasteful  things.  Leaning  for- 
ward, she  stretched  her  curving  hands  toward  the  leaping 
flame. 

"  I  could  never  be  completely  happy  while  cold,"  she 
said,  "nor  utterly  miserable  with  my  body  clad  in  warmth. 
Oh,  I  do  understand  how  people  can  sell  love  and  liberty 
— yes,  and  honor — for  luxury ! " 

Where  was  the  reserved  and  maidenly  companion  of  a 
moment  since,  with  her  chaste  cameo  face  and  unre- 
sponding  fingers?  This  was  a  young  Lamia,  full  of  all 
sensuous  longing,  open  and  unconcealed.  Edward 
Lamb  sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  whirling  toward  the  fire, 
tore  from  his  bosom  a  letter  he  had  hidden  there.  All 
day  it  had  burned  there  in  his  breast,  full  of  its  own  ad- 
monition. 

"  I  would  have  put  it  in  her  hands,"  he  told  himself  be- 
tween the  muffled  plunges  of  his  heart,  "  but  now  there  is 
no  need.  Her  own  speech  has  taught  me  what  she  feels." 
He  dropped  the  letter  between  the  cedar  logs,  with  a  very 
storm  of  passions  and  temptations  warring  within  him. 
And  yet — so  speedily,  so  silently,  are  made  the  decisions 
that  determine  human  destinies ! — before  the  curled  and 
crackling  ash  flew  upward,  black  and  writhing,  a  strange 
revulsion  of  feeling  swept  over  him,  and  he  loathed  him- 
self for  the  sin  he  would  have  done. 

He  turned  reluctant  eyes  on  Madelon  Soulsby,  afraid 
and  ashamed;  and  behold,  she  sat,  unconscious  and  com- 
posed as  some  young  saint,  her  grave  brow  serious  and 
calm,  her  delicate  hands  folded,  almost  as  if  for  prayer. 
Had  Mr.  Lamb  come  very  near  making  a  mistake? 

Does  a  man  live  who  can  battle  with  temptation  and 
overcome  it,  and  then  abandon  the  field  without  further 
dalliance  with  evil?  Is  it  that  we  like  to  parade  our  power 
and  make  show  of  our  strength  ? 

"  What  a  little  creature  you  are ! "  said  Edward  Lamb. 
"  How  tall,  definitely?    Stand  up  and  let  me  see." 

He  put  out  his  hand  as  if  to  raise  her  from  the  chair, 
but  drew  back  short  of  her  finger-tips.  For  his  lite,  he  dared 
not  now  presume  by  so  much  as  that  slight  touch.  She 
stood  up  as  simply  as  a  child. 

"  What  was  it  that  Orlando  said  about  his  lady's  stat- 
ure?" 

" '  Just  as  high  as  my  heart,'  "—she  barely  breathed  the 
words,  yet  with  exquisite  tenderness,  inclining  her  head  with 
a  movement  unspeakably  sweet  and  shy,  until  her  cheek 
bent  just  above  his  throbbing  heart,  yet  quite  apart  from 
him. 

But  before  her  hair  was  stirred  by  the  sigh  from  his 
drooping  lips,  she  sprang  back  like  a  creature  at  bay,  her 
brow  knit  in  a  frown,  her  eyes  blazing  indignation  and  re- 
proach. 

"  How  dare  you ! "  she  cried.  "  What  a  pitiful  pretext ! 
How  ingenious !    How  full  of  courage ! " 

What  wonder  that  the  fair  Irishman  blushed  for  his  own 
poor  ruse  to  bring  her  near  him  for  a  moment !  Was  this 
acting?  Had  she  only  affected  just  now  to  discover  his 
motive  ?  Was  his  ardor  answered  by  wild  rapture  in  her 
own  undisciplined  heart?  Or  was  she  like  some  fair  saint, 
far  above  the  comprehension  of  earthly  passions  ?  Could 
she  have  used  ignorantly  the  dangerous  phraseology  of 
evil,  as  a  child  might  play  unwittingly  with  engines  of  de- 
struction— each  innocently  vain  of  its  fancied  knowledge  ? 
"Come  in!"  Miss  Soulsby's  sweet  voice  followed  a 
knock  at  the  door. 
Mr.  Lamb's  associate  came  into  the  room. 
"  Ledyard  telegraphs  that  the  line  is  open  now,  and  a 
party  is  starting  out.  You  have  not  a  moment  to  spare. 
No  one  knows  how  long  we  may  be  shut  in  here,  once  the 
spring  thaws  set  in." 


And  so,  before  the  curious  scrutiny  of  this  observer,  they 
closed  the  day  and  bade  each  other  but  a  formal  adieu. 

SCENE  II. 

Mr.  Edward  Lamb  brought  to  its  close  a  letter,  sitting  in 
the  reading-room  of  a  hotel  in  the  city  at  the  western  sea- 
gate.  Sundry  influences  had  delayed  its  completion;  he 
had  but  just  come  to  the  end  of  his  transcontinental  trip; 
a  certain  sense  of  freedom  and  elation  was  still  new  enough 
to  intoxicate  him,  heart  and  brain;  he  could  not  put  out  of 
his  mind  his  sensation,  when,  crossing  the  bay  from  the 
train,  he  first  caught  sight  of  the  city  looming  ahead  like 
some  mighty  monster  in  bronze.  And  an  acquaintance  he 
had  made  had  restrained  him  for  a  time. 

He  was  but  just  putting  pen  to  paper  when  he  was 
greeted  by  a  fellow  journalist,  who  presently  introduced 
Mr.  Lamb  to  a  man  sitting  near;  a  man  whose  name  stands 
historic  in  the  records  of  the  State,  whose  position  and  great 
wealth  might  have  commanded  the  younger  man's  atten- 
tion. Beyond  these,  his  interest  had  been  won  by  the  mel- 
low wisdom  and  gentle  shrewdness  of  this  quiet,  kindly 
potentate,  who,  as  per  the  Pacific  journalists'  dictum, 
"  owned  half  a  county." 

Even  now,  despite  the  vital  interest  of  the  lines  he  was 
writing,  Mr.  Lamb  found  his  mind  and  his  eyes  straying 
toward  his  neighbor.  The  fine  small  head,  venerable  with 
its  scant  white  hair  and  flowing  gray  beard,  was  in  relief 
against  the  wall,  that  threw  up  all  its"  wholesome  freshness 
and  calm  benevolence.  Mr.  Lamb  found  a  sort  of  fascina- 
tion in  this  contemplation,  and  divided  his  attention  pretty 
equally  between  the  gentleman  and  the  letter. 

As  he  folded  the  sheet,  he  lifted  his  eyes  toward  the  gen- 
eral staircase;  coming  down  from  the  floor  above  was  the 
woman  he  was  addressing. 

Self-possessed,  and  easily  poised,  she  came  toward  him 
with  the  old  free  step  and  the  old  impenetrable  challenge 
on  brow  and  lip — a  little  warmer  of  tint,  a  little  brighter 
of  eye  than  when  they  parted.  It  was  only  when  she  had 
come  very  close  to  him  that  he  noted  the  exceeding  rich- 
ness of  her  attire,  worn  with  the  same  careless  grace  as  the 
old-time  flannel. 

"  She  does  become  fine  raiment ! "  his  thought  exulted, 
"  and  yet  she  would  not  seem  endimanchee  in  cloth  of  gold." 

She  paused  beside  his  chair,  and  looked  straight  into  his 
kindling,  deep  blue  eyes  with  her  own  unwavering  gaze. 

"  To  think  I  meet  you  here! "  he  said;  "  I  was  sending 
you  a  letter  to  El  Paraiso— see!  Take  it— read  it  now! 
Incoherent  as  it  is,  it  will  speak  as  my  lips  can  not." 

He  put  the  paper  into  her  reluctant  hand. 

"  I  would  better  not  read  it,  I  think,"  she  said,  gently; 
"  let  me  explain  first " 

"Read!"  he  said,  almost  fiercely,  and  she  read  slowly 
down  the  page : 

It  was  a  year  since  I  had  heard  one  word  of  you  [the  letter  ran, 
with  that  abrupt  beginning  which  signifies  absolute  absoiption] 
when  Ledyard,  writing,  mentioned  casually  that  in  passing  through 
El  Paraiso  he  had  met  you  there.  The  next  day  I  started  West 
again.  I  am  here,  but  I  dare  not  go  farther  until  I  send  in  ad- 
vance my  explanation— not  an  excuse,  mind — for  what  seemed  a 
cruel  and  cowardly  retreat  when  we  parted  out  yonder — you 
remember  the  bleak  and  hopeless  day.  The  fight  I  fought  that 
afternoon  has  disabled  me  ever  since;  but  also  it  has  strengthened 
me.  Can  you  understand  that?  No;  no  woman  can  understand 
what  it  meant  to  have  you  there  before  my  eyes,  within  reach  of 
my  arms,  and  to  leave  you.  To  know  your  sordid  surroundings, 
to  hear  of  your  privations,  to  see  you  beating  your  wings  against 
your  prison  bars,  and  to  know  that  the  pleasures  and  luxuries  I 
would  have  heaped  upon  you  I  must  render  in  unwilling  tribute  to 
a  woman  I  abhorred.  You  did  not  know — no  one  on  this  side 
knew — that  I  had  a  wife.  I  married  her  in  London  when  I  was 
just  of  age.  She  was  an  honest  woman — I  would  have  divorced 
her  else;  but  her  coarse  and  vulgar  nature  made  my  life  a  hell.  I 
gave  upeverything  to  her,  and  came  over  to  New  York.  She  was 
nestled  in  luxury,  and  you  were  in  actual  want!  Now  you  under- 
stand the  temptation  I  battled  with  out  yonder.  I  had  a  wild 
dream  of  carrying  you  away  with  me.  How  you  would  have 
reigned  a  little  queen  in  the  bright  and  careless  set  1  knew!  Just 
as  that  wonderful  adaptability  will  make  you  now  the  most  finished 
and  gracious  of  grandes  dames.  I  had  a  letter  Irom  ker'm  my  hand 
that  day,  and  burned  it  in  your  cedar  fire  when  I  thought  to  do 
you  that  wrong.  But  the  look  on  your  face  drove  back  my  words, 
thank  God !  and  I  can  offer  you  now  a  guiltless  future,  lor  the  wom- 
an who  was  my  wife  is  dead.  I  am  following  this  letter  to-mor- 
row. Faithfully  yours,  Edward  Lamb. 

She  had  grown  very  pale.  She  looked  up  with  a  gasp, 
one  hand  on  her  heart.  Before  Mr.  Lamb  could  speak, 
could  touch  her,  the  gray-haired  man  he  had  been  watch- 
ing had  come  to  her  side. 

"  What  is  it,  Madelon?" 

No  voice  of  youth  ever  held  half  the  tenderness  of  that 
old  man's  tone. 

She  made  a  brave  attempt  to  smile  in  reassurance. 

"  It  was  foolish — I  am  a  little  nervous  to-day,  perhaps — 
and— Mr.  Lamb  has  given  me,  in  this  letter,  ill  news  of  an 
old  friend.     I  will  go  away  and  rest  a  little  from  the  shock. 

But  first  let  me  introduce What,  Mr.  Lamb?    Have 

you  already  met — my  husband?"  M.  F.  W. 

San  Francisco,  April  21,  1884. 


Laura  Johnson,  a  Milwaukee  girl,  became  so  indignant 
on  reading  a  letter  from  her  betrothed,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed the  desire  to  break  off  their  engagement,  that  she 
tried  to  snatch  the  engagement  ring  from  her  finger,  but  it 
was  so  firmly  fixed  that  she  could  not  remove  it.  Seeing  a 
hatchet  near  by,  she  then  deliberately  chopped  the  finger 
off  and  sent  it,  with  the  ring  attached,  to  the  faithless 
lover. 

A  Berlin  engineer,  Mr.  Hagemann,  has  perfected  an  in- 
vention designed  to  dispense  with  type-setting.  His  ma- 
chine has  a  stamp  for  every  letter,  point,  etc.,  with  which 
an  impression  is  made  upon  pasteboard  matrices,  which 
are  susceptible  to  correction,  and  are  immediately  ready 
for  the  metal.  He  claims  the  working  capacity  of  the 
machine  to  be  three  times  as  great  as  the  present  mode  of 
type-setting. 

The  late  Duke  of  Albany  was  the  last  person  who  wore 
at  Oxford  the  silk  gown  and  velvet  and  gold-tasseled  cap 
of  a  nobleman — from  which  cap  arose  the  phrase,  "  tuft- 
hunting." 
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WILL    BAKER    PASHA    BE    PARDONED? 


"  Cockaigne's  '•    London    Letter. 

The  most  engrossing  topic  of  conversation  in  all  circles 
at  present  seems  unquestionably  to  be  the  proposed  rein- 
statement in  the  army  of  Colonel  Valentine  Baker — or 
Baker  Pasha,  as  he  is  best  known  nowadays — and  the 
incidents  of  the  event  which  caused  his  social  downfall 
are  called  back  to  mind  and  discussed  with  an  interest  as 
keen  as  though  they  took  place  yesterday. 

In  order  to  understand  the  matter  properly,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  year  1875,  in  the  summer  of 
which  year  Valentine  Baker  was  the  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  Tenth  Hussars,  one  of  the,  if  not  the,  swellest 
light-cavalry  regiments  in  the  service.  He  had  been  in 
the  service  since  before  the  Crimean  War,  and  had  served 
throughout  that  campaign  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Twelfth 
Lancers.  After  that  he  saw  service  in  India  and  China, 
and  became  noted  not  alone  for  those  dashing  qualities 
and  good  looks  which  are  supposed  by  the  readers  of 
"  Ouida  "  to  distinguish  all  typical  "  plungers  " — as  light- 
cavalry  officers  are  called — but  for  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  profession,  particularly  that  branch  which  embraces 
light  cavalry  tactics.  Indeed,  when  he  became  command- 
ing officer  of  the  famous  Tenth,  he  was  looked  upon  as 
the  finest  light-cavalry  officer  in  the  service,  and  his  career 
as  a  successful  general  in  the  next  European  war  that  should 
break  out  and  involve  England  was  accepted  as  a  foregone 
conclusion  in  the  minds  of  his  admirers. 

Although  a  married  man,  with  nearly  grown  children, 
and  though  streaks  of  white  were  growing  painfully  marked 
in  his  drooping  mustache,  he  retained  with  the  fair  sex 
those  fascinating  graces  of  speech  and  manner  which  had 
ever  made  him  the  charming  companion  he  was,  alike  in 
drawing-room,  boudoir,  club  smoking-room,  or  at  regi- 
mental mess-table.  Brilliant,  handsome,  gifted,  clever, 
brave,  and  able,  he  was  a  favorite  among  men  and  a  pet 
among  women.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales — or  rather,  more  properly  speaking,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  a  great  friend  of  his.  The  Prince  was  the 
colonel  of  the  Tenth  Hussars  (an  honorary  position  which 
gives  pay  and  uniform  without  requiring  any  duty  in  re- 
turn), and  his  being  so,  of  course,  gave  an  extra  eclat  to 
the  corps  and  its  officers. 

In  June,  1875,  the  Tenth  were  quartered  at  Aldershot, 
and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  seventeenth  day  of  that  month, 
Colonel  Baker  left  North  Camp  Station  by  the  South- 
western train  for  London,  occupying  a  first-class  compart- 
ment all  to  himself.  At  Woking  Station,  just  as  the  bell 
was  rung  to  start  the  train  on  again,  a  wagonette  and  pair 
dashed  into  the  station  yard.  In  it  were  Mr.  Dickinson 
(a  gentleman  residing  in  the  vicinity),  who  was  driving,  his 
wife,  daughter,  and  groom.  With  barely  time  to  catch  the 
train,  the  first  compartment  Mr.  Dickinson  reached  he 
opened  the  door  of,  and  put  his  daughter  into.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  Colonel  Baker's.  I  don  t  know  if  her  father 
thought  anything  about  it  at  the  time;  but  as  it  turned  out 
it  was  the  most  unfortunate  selection  that  could  have  been 
made  for  both  its  passengers.  Had  Miss  Dickinson  been 
put  into  any  other  compartment  in  the  whole  train,  her 
name  and  fame  would  not  be  the  public  property  it  has 
been  for  years,  and  the  promising  career  of  one  of  the  clev- 
erest officers  in  the  army  blighted. 

Miss  Dickinson  was  known  as  a  great  beauty  at  this  time. 
It  was  the  period  when  blondes  were  all  the  rage,  and  she 
was  regarded  as  a  sample  to  swear  by.  Her  brother  was 
an  officer  in  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  she  herself  was  by 
no  means  unknown  at  garrison  balls  and  places  where  of- 
ficers do  mostly  resort ;  and  her  golden  hair  and  azure  eyes 
were  set  off  by  a  form  and  figure  that  might  have  been  a 
model  for  a  sculptor.  Nor  was  her  dress  the  least  of  her 
attractions.  On  the  present  occasion  she  was  dressed  in  a 
short  traveling  costume  of  blue  serge,  which  fitted  her  like 
a  glove,  and  displayed  beneath  her  scant  draperies — it  be- 
ing the  zenith  of  the  "  pull-back  "  period — a  pair  of  fairy- 
like feet  in  patent-leather  boots  and  golden-clocked  blue 
silk  stockings.  A  jaunty  blue  velvet  round  hat  with 
a  white  gull's  feather  in  it  crowned  her  head,  while  a  nar- 
row strip  of  black  lace  served  as  an  excuse  for  a  mask  veil. 
A  friend  of  mine  who  happened  to  be  in  the  train,  has 
given  me  this  description,  accompanying  it  with  the  re- 
mark: 

"  If  the  judge  had  seen  her  then,  perhaps  he  wouldn't 
have  been  so  hard  on  Baker." 

It  may  perhaps  be  only  fair  to  remark  here,  without  wish- 
ing to  say  aught  against  the  young  lady,  that  her  reputa- 
tion among  those  who  knew  her  was  one  that  would  lead 
a  person  into  calling  herfree  in  her  manners  with  men. 

At  all  events  the  train  went  puffing  on  again,  and  every- 
thing seemed  all  right  until  it  stopped  at  Clapham  Junc- 
tion. Then  the  passengers  were  thrown  into  a  great  state 
of  excitement  by  the  intelligence  that  when  the  train  had 
come  dashing  up  to  the  platform,  the  door  of  Colonel  Ba- 
ker's compartment  was  wide  open,  and  the  colonel  hold- 
ing fast  with  one  hand  to  Miss  Dickinson,  who  stood  hat- 
less  upon  the  step  outside.  A  great  commotion  followed. 
With  many  tears  and  sobs  the  golden-haired  beauty  told 
her  story,  the  gallant  Baker  was  taken  into  custody,  the 
young  lady's  relations  telegraphed  for,  and  the  train  went 
on  its  way  again. 

Briefly,  Miss  Dickinson's  story  was  that  she  did  not 
know  Colonel  Baker  even  by  sight;  that  the  train  had 
hardly  left  Woking  when  he  entered  into  conversation  with 
her;  that  her  short  replies  had  no  effect,  but  that  in  spite 
of  her  coldness  his  manner  became  more  familiar  and  his 
language  improper,  his  offensive  actions  culminating  in  his 
stooping  down  and  grasping  her  by  one  of  her  ankles ;  that 
thereupon  she  jumped  up  and  tried  to  set  the  alarm  in  mo- 
tion, but  being  intercepted  by  Colonel  Baker,  and  not 
knowing  what  else  to  do,  she  sprang  to  the  door,  burst  it 
open  and  swung  herself  out  upon  the  steps,  the  train  going 
at  the  time  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour;  that  Colonel 
Baker  sprang  after  her,  and,  unable  to  draw  her  back  into 
the  compartment,  held  her  firmly  from  falling,  as  she  might 
otherwise  have  done.  In  reply,  Colonel  Baker  had  not  a 
word  to  say,  except  to  give  an  absolute  denial  to  the  whole 
story,  or  at  least  Miss  Dickinson's  version  of  it.    The  af- 


fair happening  during  the  height  of  the  London  season, 
and  Colonel  Baker  being  so  prominent  a  member  of  soci- 
ety, the  consternation  it  created  in  all  quarters  can  be  im- 
agined. Many  people  simply  wouldn't  believe  it,  and 
Miss  Dickinson  was  sharply  criticised,  by  women  espe- 
cially. No  young  lady  ever  travels  by  train  alone  in  Eng- 
land— at  least,  no  parent  who  has  his  daughter's  safety  at 
heart  would  permit  her  to  do  so — and  that  was  advanced 
as  excuse  enough  for  whatever  happened. 

But  at  length  at  the  Croydon  Assizes,  before  Mr.  Justice 
Tush  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  Colonel  Baker  was  tried  for 
criminal  assault,  and  Miss  Dickinson  repeated  her  tale  un- 
der oath.  Naturally,  in  a  case  of  the  kind,  a  woman,  if 
she  be  a  lady,  and  especially  if  she  be  pretty,  has  it  all  her 
own  way.  In  England,  too,  a  man  can't  testify  in  his  own 
behalf,  and  the  stunning  beauty  of  Miss  Dickinson  capt- 
ured every  heart.  What  were  a  man's  past  services  to  his 
country,  or  future  career,  put  in  the  balance  with  an  injured 
woman  like  that,  even  though  her  story  lacked  a  tenable 
corroborative  circumstance  to  bear  out  her  unsupported 
statements?  Colonel  Baker  was  defended  by  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Q.  C,  the  leading  criminal  lawyer  at  the  time,  who 
has  since  become  a  judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
and  I  remember  that  his  defense  was  thought  to  have  been 
far  from  an  able  one.  Among  many  points  missed  by  him 
was  failing  to  lay  any  stress  on  the  fact  of  Baker  holding 
Miss  Dickinson  from  falling.  Had  he  been  the  scoundrel 
she  described  him,  or  had  he  any  reason  to  expect  she 
would  accuse  him  of  anything,  he  would  not  have  been  so 
anxious  to  save  from  injury  the  only  witness  agains  him. 

However,  Colonel  Baker  was  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  a  year's  imprisonment  in  Maidstone  jail,  and  a  fine  of 
five  hundred  pounds.  Until  then  public  opinion  was,  in  a 
measure,  suspended;  but  upon  his  conviction  there  wasn't 
any  punishment  severe  enough  for  him;  no  degradation 
sufficient  to  show  public  detestation  of  his  conduct.  He 
was  cashiered  from  the  army,  losing  his  commission  mon- 
ey— the  same  being  the  modest  sum  of  six  thousand 
pounds;  he  was  expelled  from  all  his  clubs,  and  disgraced 
in  every  way.  The  Queen,  to  show  her  special  resent- 
ment, sent  for  Miss  Dickinson  to  come  and  see  her  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  commiserated  with  her.  In  fact, 
she  tried  to  make  a  heroine  of  her.  But  she  couldn't 
make  that  go.  If  people  were  down  upon  Baker,  they  had 
a  lingering  admiration  for  him  that  made  them  dislike  the 
cause  of  his  downfall.  And,  besides,  there  were  people 
who  knew  Miss  Dickinson  pretty  well,  and  though  Colonel 
Baker,  neither  at  the  trial  nor  in  any  public  manner,  ever 
said  a  word  to  injure  her,  it  somehow  got  whispered  about 
that  she  had  given  more  encouragement  to  his  advances 
than  were  in  .keeping  with  modesty,  and  that  the  ankle- 
grasping  episode  had  been  a  rather  natural  result  of  a  re- 
quest from  her  to  button  her  boot.  So,  altogether,  though 
she  succeeded  in  ruining  Valentine  Baker,  she  pretty  effect- 
ually ruined  herself  into  the  bargain.  There  is  one  thing 
that  I  have  heard,  and  I  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth :  It  has 
been  said  that  Colonel  Baker  got  into  a  rather  similar 
scrape  in  India  once.  The  Prince  of  Wales  stood  his 
friend  through  the  whole  trouble,  but  when  it  was  over  he 
could  do  no  more.  He  went  to  Baker's  cell  before  his 
term  of  confinement  began,  and  bade  him  good-bye,  and 
that  was  the  last  of  him  as  a  gentleman. 

Baker  underwent  his  sentence  like  a  stoic,  and  upon  its 
termination  left  England  and  offered  his  services  to  Turkey. 
The  war  of  1876,  with  Russia,  was  just  on,  and  the  Sultan 
was  only  too  glad  to  get  such  a  man.  He  was  made  a 
pasha  and  given  the  command  of  the  cavalry,  and  from  that 
day  to  the  present  Valentine  Baker  has  been  in  the  Sul- 
tan's service.  He  introduced  various  reforms,  and  im- 
proved the  Turkish  army  in  a  way  and  with  a  rapidity  that 
has  excited  the  admiration  of  Europe.  When  Suleiman 
Pasha  was  defeated  he  covered  his  retreat  in  a  masterly 
manner,  and  with  twenty-five  hundred  men  kept  thirty 
thousand  Russians  in  check.  Since  then  his  advice  upon 
Eastern  subjects  has  been  eagerly  sought  by  the  British 
government.  His  recent  labors  in  Egypt  are  too  well  known 
to  require  comment.  A  man  who  can  do  such  things  in 
the  face  of  what  would  crush  most  men  must  necessarily 
win  the  admiration  of  his  fellow-beings,  and  especially  of 
his  countrymen.  A  reaction  in  popular  feeling  long  since 
set  in,  and  now  it  has  culminated  in  a  pronounced  move- 
ment in  favor  of  his  being  reinstated  in  the  army.  Natu- 
rally there  is  considerable  opposition.  In  the  main  it  may 
be  said  to  come  from  officers  inferior  to  him  in  every,  way, 
who  fear  his  superior  ability.  The  Prince  of  Wales  is 
working  hard;  but  the  Queen,  true  to  her  obstinate  preju- 
dices, so  far  remains  obdurate.  Letters  by  the  hundred, 
pro  and  con,  from  people  of  every  description,  many  from 
ladies  (all  of  whom  are  on  Baker's  side),  fill  the  columns 
of  the  daily  and  weekly  press;  and  if  nothing  more  comes 
of  it,  it  will  at  least  have  afforded  people  something  to 
talk  about  and  quarrel  over.  If  the  most  sensible  opin- 
ions prevail,  the  man  will  be  restored  to  his  rank  and  po- 
sition. He  has  been  punished  enough  for,  at  the  most,  a 
half-hour's  folly,  and  England's  army  is  too  weak  in  gene- 
rals to  spare  such  a  one  as  he  would  make. 
London,  April  2,  1884.  Cockaigne. 


PICTURES    FROM    LIFE. 


The  Pretty  Girl  and  the  Masher. 


Parisian  life,  and,  above  all,  the  life  of  an  actress  or 
singer  in  Paris,  is  not  supposed  to  be  stimulating  in  a  re- 
ligious way.  But.  Miss  Emma  Nevada  seems  to  have 
had  a  contrary  experience.  As  the  papers  have  already 
noticed,  she  has  lately  joined  the  Catholic  Church;  the 
accounts  in  the  French  papers  are  recently  to  hand. 
They  seem  to  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  notice  of  the 
event,  and  pronounce  it  one  of  the  best  advertised  and 
most  stunning  spectacles  of  the  season.  With  Mrs.  Mack- 
ay  and  Monsieur  Gounod  as  sponsors,  it  could  hardly 
have  been  otherwise.  There  were  no  end  of  notabilia  and 
gorgeous  toilets  present.  The  general  impression  seems 
to  be  that  Miss  Nevada  has  what  we  would  call  a  very 
level  head,  and  that  she  has  done  a  remarkably  clever 
thing  for  her  temporal  as  well  as  her  spiritual  welfare. 


W.  H.  Vanderbilt  acknowledges  himself  worth  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  millions  of  dollars.  The  wealth  of  the  Duke 
of  Westminster,  the  richest  man  in  England,  is  estimated 
at  two  hundred  millions. 


A  very  pretty  girl,  attired  in  a  long'seal  dolman  and  carry- 
ing an  alligator-skin  bag  with  initials  in  silver  on  the  out- 
side, stood  at  Vesey  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York, 
waiting  for  a  Sixth  Avenue  car.  A  youth  of  about  twenty- 
one  or  twenty-two  years  was  also  awaiting  the  car,  and  he 
occasionally  glanced  at  the  pretty  girl,  who  turned  indig- 
nantly away  from  him.  When  the  «ar  stopped  the  youth 
stood  at  the  back  step  to  assist  the  maiden  to  enter,  but 
she  wheeled  about  when  she  noticed  his  gallant  intention 
and  went  in  by  the  front  door.  The  youth  smiled  languid- 
ly, entered  the  car,  and  sat  down  opposite  the  pretty  girl, 
at  the  front  window,  whereupon  she  angrily  turned  and 
looked  out  at  the  horses. 

The  conductor  observed  this  pantomime,  and  regarded 
the  youth  with  a  scowl.  When  he  began  to  collect  fares 
at  the  front  end,  the  young  lady  got  out  her  purse  while 
the  youth  was  feeling  in  his  pocket,  and  paid  her  transpor- 
tation fee.  The  youth  handed  the  conductor  a  dime, 
without  noticing  that  the  pretty  girl  had  paid,  and  said : 
"  Two."  The  conductor  handed  him  back  five  cents, 
with  an  ugly  glance,  and  the  girl  looked  harder  at  the 
horses  than  ever,  whereat  the  youth  smiled  with  a  great 
deal  of  amusement.  An  old  gentleman  got  into  the  car, 
and  sat  down  near  the  girl,  and  the  conductor  kept  his 
eyes  upon  the  youth.  Other  passengers  entered,  and  a 
policeman  stood  on  the  platform  with  the  conductor. 

Presently  the  old  gentleman  noticed  that  the  youth  kept 
his  eyes  upon  the  pretty  girl,  and  smiled  whenever  she 
dared  to  turn  her  glance  away  from  the  window,  and  that 
her  eyes  fairly  blazed  with  anger  as  she  turned  from  him. 
The  conductor  spoke  to  the  policeman,  and  policeman, 
conductor,  old  gentleman,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  passen- 
gers began  to  gTance  at  the  youth.  The  old  gentleman 
was  the  first  to  interfere. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir,"  he  said,  "  by  annoying  this 
young  lady  in  that  outrageous  manner?  " 

The  youth  stopped  smiling  and  said,  softly:  "  If  it  isn't 
too  much  trouble,  I'd  be  very  much  obliged  if  you'd  mind 
your  own  business." 

"  You  young  puppy!"  roared  the  old  gentleman,  "  I'll 
see  to  you !  1 11  see  to  you !  I'll  see  if  young  ladies  are  to 
be  publicly  insulted  by  such  ruffians  as  you  are !  I'll  make 
an  example  of  you ! " 

"  Oh,  don't;  please  don't  do  anything!"  said  the  pretty 
girl,  imploringly.     "  Please  don't  make  a  scene ! " 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  gallant- 
ly, "you  shall  not  be  embarrassed,  I  assure  you;  but  I 
have  daughters  myself,  and  it  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  the  public 
to  make  an  example  of  this  scamp.    Conductor ! " 

The  conductor  advanced  very  willingly  into  the  car,  fol- 
lowed by  the  policeman,  and  all  the  passengers  gazed  at 
the  youth,  who  only  smiled  more  broadly  than  ever. 

"  Put  this  little  puppy  off  the  car,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man to  the  conductor. 

The  conductor  rang  the  bell  and  said  to  the  youth: 
"  Come,  now,  git  off  the  kyar ! " 

"  What  for?     asked  the  youth. 

"  Fer  mashin',"  replied  the  conductor.  "  Come,  now, 
start,  or  I'll  t'row  yer  off!" 

"  If  you  touch  me,"  said  the  youth,  very  quietly,  "  I'll 
break  your  thick  head." 

The  policeman  had  been  anxiously  awaiting  his  oppor- 
tunity, and  now  saw  his  chance. 

"  Well,  you  won't  break  my  head,"  he  remarked,  taking 
out  his  club  and  elbowing  the  conductor,  the  old  gentle- 
man, and  the  excited  passengers  aside,  while  a  crowd  col- 
lected in  the  street  and  looked  in  the  car  windows. 

"  Stop,  stop,"  screamed  the  pretty  girl,  throwing  herself 
between  the  youth  and  the  officer.  "  Ah,  please,  please 
don't  hurt  him.     He's  my  brother ! " 

"  What ! "  shouted  the  policeman  in  a  tone  of  intense 
disgust. 

"  What !  "  echoed  the  conductor,  the  old  gentleman,  the 
driver,  and  the  rest  of  the  passengers. 

"  Yes,  she's  my  sister,"  asserted  the  youth,  seating  him- 
self beside  her.  "  And  you're  all  a  pack  of  infernal  idiots," 
he  added. 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  the  old  gentleman  said  after  a 
breathless  pause.  "  What  were  you  treating  each  other  in 
that  manner  for  if  you  are  brother  and  sister?" 

"  She's  a  little  mad  because  I  wouldn't  take  her  to  the 
circus  this  afternoon,  that's  all,"  replied  the  youth. 

"  And  I'm — I'm  awfully  ashamed  of  it,  too,"  said  the 
pretty  girl,  beginning  to  cry.  "  And  I  think  you're  an  aw- 
fully stupid  old  thing  to  make  such  a  fuss,"  she  added, 
passionately,  to  the  old  gentleman. 

"  Perhaps,"  suggested  the  youth  to  the  conductor,  who, 
with  the  policeman,  still  gazed  speechlessly  upon  them ; 
"  perhaps,  as  you've  stopped  about  a  dozen  cars  behind 
you,  if  you  should  ring  that  bell  and  start  the  procession, 
the  funeral  may  get  up  to  Eleventh  Street  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon.' 

The  conductor,  utterly  crushed,  rang  the  bell.  The  po- 
liceman looked  foolish.  The  old  gentleman  seemed  hope- 
lessly cast  down,  and  the  other  passengers  have  not  ceased 
yet  to  congratulate  themselves  that  they  did  not  get  an  op- 
portunity to  take  part  in  the  controversy. — New  York 
Times. 

^»»^ 

The  English  cricket  world  rejoices  that  Spofforth,  the 
great  Australian  cricketer,  changed,  at  the  last  moment, 
his  expressed  intention  of  not  coming  over  to  England  this 
year,  and  sailed  with  the  rest  of  the  team,  which  is  stated 
to  be,  without  doubt,  the  strongest  which  has  ever  left  the 
colony.  The  amount  of  bowling  talent  is  in  excess  of  any- 
thing ever  seen  in  a  single  team. 

Sims  Reeves  says  he  is  his  own  doctor,  and  knows  his 
own  throat,  the  ills  it  is  subject  to,  and  the  remedies  need- 
ed, better  than  any  one  can  tell  him.     He  avoids  reading 
books  or  articles  about  the  throat,  and  thinks  th 
diagrams  of  the  vocal  chords,  etc.,  would  give 
nightmare. 
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The  Sanderson  Reception. 
On  Friday  evening  of  last  week  Mrs.  Judge  Sanderson  gave  a  re- 
cepiion,  at  her  residence,  corner  of  Octavia  and  Sacramento 
streets,  to  Mrs.  George  W.  Pullman  and  the  ladies  of  her  party, 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Caton  and  Mrs.  H.  O.  Stone.  The  reception  lasted 
from  nine  till  twelve.  During  the  evening  a  number  of  songs  were 
charmingly  sung  by  Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson  and  Miss  Holladay. 
Mrs.  Sanderson  received  her  guests  in  a  robe  of  black  satin,  long 
court  train  elaborately  embroidered  in  jet,  with  jet  fringe  trim- 
mings; corsage  high;  collar  of  point  lace;  diamond  jewels.  She 
was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  McCoppin.  who  wore  a  dress  of 
purple  silk,  with  satin  tablier  to  match,  trimmed  with  fringes  of 
iridescent  beads.  Supper  was  served  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  the 
guests  separated  shortly  after  midnight.  The  following  were  the 
more  noticeable  costumes: 

Mrs.  Pullman — a  robe  of  blue  satin,  trimmed  with  point  lace;  long  court 
train;  diamond  brooch,  ear-rings,  and  bracelets. 

Mrs.  Caton — a  Worth  dress  of  old-gold  satin,  long  court  train;  overdress  of 
silk  brocaded  black  gauze  ;  corsage  square ;  the  sleeves  consisted  of  a  wide  net- 
work of  jet ;  diamond  jewels. 

Mrs.  Stone— a  robe  of  purple  brocaded  velvet,  long  court  train;  diamond 
jewels. 

MLs  Sibyl  Sanderson — a  dress  of  white  Ottoman  silk,  trimmed  with  chenille 
and  white  satin;  corsage  square;  diamond  jewels. 

Miss  Gertrude  Sanderson — a  princesse  dress  of  white  crepe,  trimmed  with 
white  satin. 

Mrs.  Peter  Donahue — a  robe  of  black  satin  ;  tablier  trimmed  with  jet. 

Baroness  Von  Scbroedcr — Worth  robe  of  white  surah  satin,  brocaded  with 
velvet  flowers;  corsage  square ;  point  lace;  diamond  aigrette  and  bracelets. 

Mrs.  Captain  Floyd — a  Worth  dress  of  dark  bronze  satin,  court  train ;  trim- 
mings of  ere  me  sal  i.i ;  corsage  square,  edged  with  real  point  d'AIencon  ;  coif- 
fure high,  with  diamond  band;  diamond  bracelets  and  ear-rings. 

Mrs.  Lioad — robe  of  blue  satin  brocaded  in  Rowers ;  court  train ;  diamond  riv- 
iere and  pendant  of  solitaires. 

Mrs,  L.  Henry  Newton — while  satin  brocade,  demi-train;  trimmings,  point 
lace;  diamond  and  pearl  jewels. 

Mrs.  Boardman — robe  of  black  velvet;  court  train;  point  lace  and  diamonds. 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne — cafe-ait -tait  satin,  long  train;  diamond  jewels. 

Miss  Ashe — white  tulle,  flounced  skirt  and  train  ;  lace  drapery  ;  diamonds. 

Miss  Holladay — white  crepe  trimmed  with  white  satin  ;  drapery  of  light  blue 
figured  sarin  ;  diamond  jewels. 

Miis  Ruth  Holladay — white  satin  trimmed  with  point  lace;  corsage  square; 
pearl  jewels. 

Miss  Morrison — blue  crepe  trimmed  with  light  blue  hand-embroidered  satin 
bands;  diamonds. 

Miss  Ada  Johnson — robe  of  light  blue  crepe,  court  train;  point  lace;  tur- 
quoises and  pearls. 

Miss  Maynard — waist  of  white  crepe,  skirt  consisting  of  tulle  and  point  lace 
in  flounces;  low  corsage;  diamonds. 

Mrs.  Deming— white  satin  trimmed  with  point  de  Venise  lace;  pearl  jewels. 

Among  the  guests  present  were: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Donahue,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  McCoppin,  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Floyd,  Mrs.  Senator  Oulton,  Baron  and  Baroness  Von  bchroeder,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  Henry  Newton,  General  W.  H,  L.  Barnes,  General  J.  F.  Houghton, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Goad,  Mr.  Charles  Webb  Howard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N. 
Towne,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Deming,  Mr.  William  Crocker,  Mr.  Fnedlander,  Mr. 
Osgood  Hooker,  Mr.  Burke  Holladay,  Mr.  Oulton,  and  others. 

The  Grant  Reception. 

The  reception  given  by  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  at  her  handsomely 
reconstructed  residence  on  Hush  Street,  on  Saturday  last,  was  a 
most  charming  event.  It  was  a  matchless  Saturday,  and  so  the 
brilliant  beauties  of  our  metropolis,  clad  in  the  choicest  silks  and 
velvets  of  France,  and  in  the  daintiest  laces  of  Belgium,  and 
sparkling  with  the  purest  diamonds  from  Brazil,  assembled  in 
goodly  numbers  at  the  elegant  home  of  one  of  the  most  delightful 
of  all  our  Calilornia  ladies.  It  was  even  more  sunshiny  within 
than  without.  What  with  flowers  of  all  hues  and  the  kaleidoscopic 
colors  of  indescribable  conceits  of  the  modiste,  exhilarating  music, 
and  an  abundance  of  merriment  and  congeniality,  how  could  it 
have  been  otherwise,  indeed?  Hospitality  was  expressed,  also,  in 
gastronomic  go-as-you  please  designs,  while  the  constant  efferves- 
cing of  champagne,  showed  that  the  lady  of  the  house  maintains, 
with  Thackeray,  that  "  there  is  no  hilarity  in  lemonade."  The 
majority  of  those  who  attended  in  the  afternoon  were  married  peo- 
ple, so  there  was  no  dancing  until  evening,  although  Ballenberg 
tried  in  vain  to  tempt  the  fantastic  toe  with  an  occasional  tran- 
scription from  Jullien  or  Strauss.  In  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Grant 
was  dressed  in  a  cardinal  satin  princess  robe,  trimmed  with  irides- 
cent beads.  She  was  very  pleasantly  assisted  by  Mrs.  Thomas 
Breeze,  who  wore  a  costume  of  richly  embroidered  black  satin. 
Miss  Breeze  was  present  with  her  mother  in  a  short  costume  of 
while  crepe  with  looping  of  white  satin  ribbons.  Among  those 
present  during  the  afternoon  were: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Main,  Mrs.  Main  in  an  elegant  dark  satin  richly  and 
elaborately  embroidered  in  colors,  and  white  plush  capote,  and  plumes  of  same 
color;  Baron  and  Baroness  Von  Schroeder,  the  baroness  in  blue  velvet  and 
bonnet  to  match;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goad,  Mrs.  Goad  in  a  superb  blue  satin 
with  chantilly  lace  trimmings;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boardman,  Mrs.  Boardman  in  an 
elegant  costume  and  bonnet  to  match;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  C.  Truman,  Mrs. 
Truman  in  a  Russian  gray  cloth  and  brocaded  velvet,  bouquet  de  corsage  of 
crushed  roses,  and  pink  crepe  bonnet  with  pink  plumes;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Finley, 
Mrs.  Finley  in  a  black  satin  and  black  lace  bonnet;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mervyn 
Donahue;  General  McDowell  and  daughter,  Miss  McDowell  in  scarlet  satin 
trimmed  with  white  lace  and  white  bonnet;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delmas,  Mrs.  Del- 
mas  in  a  handsome  light  costume  and  bonnet  to  match  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Walter 
Dean,  Mrs.  Dean  in  a  brilliant  costume;  Mrs.  Clayton,  very  handsomely  at- 
tired; Mrs.  Swift,  in  black  velvet;  Mrs.  Dr.  McNulty  in  dark  green  velvet 
and  bonnet;  Mrs.  Peter  Donahue,  in  a  marvelously  handsome  combination 
costume  and  imported  bonnet ;  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  in  black  velvet,  en  train, 
and  apron  of  white  satin  richly  embroidered,  white  poke  bonnet  and  plumes; 
Mrs.  Daniel  Cook,  in  a  dark  costume,  bouquet  de  corsage  of  rosebuds,  and 
dark  capote;  Mrs.  Rutherford,  in  pink  brocaded  satin,  en  train;  Mrs.  L.  L.- 
Baker, in  a  magnificent  crimson  costume  and  small  bonnet  of  the  same  material ; 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Crocker,  in  black  satin  profusely  trimmed  with  lace;  Mrs.  Theresa 
Fair,  in  an  attractive  combination  of  black  and  pink  satin,  and  bonnet  to  match ; 
Mrs.  Captain  Taylor,  in  a  dark  costume  and  lace  bonnet ;  Miss  Li  zie  Hawkins, 
in  an  exquisitely  fitting  costume  of  two  shades  of  blue,  and  light  straw  hat 
trimmed  with  lace;  Mrs.  S.  F.  Thorn,  in  dark  gown  and  bonnet;  Mrs,  Hawk- 
ins in  steel  gray  ;  Mrs.  R.  C.  Hooker,  in  very  pretty  Ottoman  silk  in  one  of  the 
new  shades  of  gray,  and  capote  of  like  material;  Mrs.  Colonel  Granniss,  in 
garnet  velvet  trimmed  with  point  lace  and  bonnet  to  match;  Mrs.  Garniss,  in 
black  satin  and  white  bonnet ;  Mrs.  Girvin,  in  a  pretty  light  costume  and  lace 
bonnet;  Mrs.  Kittle,  Mrs.  Clark  Crocker,  Charles  Crocker,  Charles  Webb 
Howard,  Le  Roy  Nickel,  Truxton  Beale,  Colonel  Forsyth,  and  others. 

♦ ■ 

The  Lunch-party  at  Black  Point. 

On  Friday  last,  Mrs.  General  Pope  entertained  Mrs.  George  W. 
Pullman  and  Mrs.  Caton,  of  Chicago,  at  Black  Point.  In  the 
morning  a  party  consisting  of  Major-Gen. ral  and  Mrs.  Pope,  Mrs. 
Pullman  and  Mrs.  Caton,  General  Miles,  who  recently  came  down 
from  Oregon,  General  and  Mrs.  Bingham,  Major  and  Mrs.  Drum, 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Taylor  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Emmett,  Major 
Darling,  Major  Jones,  and  Major  Kimball,  sailed  in  the  United 
States  steamer  McFherson  outside  the  heads  and  around  the  har- 
bor, visiting  different  points  of  interest.  About  noon  time  they 
returned  to  Black  Point  and  partook  of  an  elegant  luncheon. 
«. 

The  Bigelow  Reception. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Bigelow  gave  a  reception  last  week  at  their 
residence  on  McAllister  Street,  at  which  a  large  number  of  friends 
were  present  to  bid  farewell  to  Mrs.  Bigelow's  sister,  Mrs.  Will- 
iams, who  has  returned  to  her  home  in  Santa  Barbara  after  a 
month's  visit  in  this  city.  About  half-past  nine  the  guests  partook 
of  an  elaborate  supper  in  the  dining-room. 

• 

Reception  at  the  Navy  Yard. 
Last  Tuesday  evening,  Commodore  and  Mrs.  Russell  celebrated 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  their  wedding,  at  their  home  in  Mare 
Island.  The  rooms  were  elegantly  decorated  with  fluwers,  and  the 
band  from  the  flagship  played  for  dancing.  The  steam-launch 
Nellie  conveyed  guests  to  and  from  the  VaTlejo  side.  At  eleven 
o'clock  an  elaborate  supper  was  served  in  the  dining  salon.  Among 
Lhoie  present  were: 

_^r  :ain   and  Mrs.   Rodgers,  Commander  and  Mrs.  Glass,  Pay  Director  and 
'-- ,-  rulton,   Cjptahand   Mrs.  McNair,   Paymaster  and  Mrs.   Redfield,  Civil 


Engineer  and  Mrs.  Walcott,  Commander  and  Mrs.  Kempff,  Constructor  and 
Mrs.  Much,  Surgeon  Dickinson,  Surgeon  and  Mrs.  Schofield,  Chief  Engineer 
and  Mrs.  Kutz,  Lieutenant-Commander  and  Mrs.  Marthon.Mr.  and  Mrs,  J.  R. 
English,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Johnson,  Lieutenant  Qualtraugh,  Mrs.  James 
Heron,  Miss  Tread  way.  Miss  Irwin,  Mrs.  Roe,  Mrs.  Porter,  the  Misses  Rus- 
sell, Miss  Gregory,  Miss  Rida  Bradley,  Miss  Nellie  Much,  Miss  Wyman, 
Medical  Inspector  Kindleberger,  Pay  Inspector  Dennison,  W.  P.  White,  Lieu- 
tenant Blocklingcr,  Major  Collier,  U.  S.  M.  C,  Captain  Brown,  U.  S.  M.  C, 
Lieutenant  Barnett,  U.  S.  M.  C,  Surgeon  T.  C.  Heyl,  Ensign  Bronough,  Wal- 
ter Mallard,  Lieutenant  Hutchins,  George  Roe,  and  Paymaster  Stancliff. 


Reception  on  the  "  Independence." 

Friday  afternoon  the  officers  of  the  Navy  Yard  gave  a  grand  re- 
ception to  the  officers  of  the  United  States  steamship  Hartford. 
The  music  was  furnished  by  a  string  band  selected  from  the  Hart- 
ford's brass  band.  A  large  number  of  the  officers  and  their  wives 
were  present,  and  many  ladies  wf  nt  up  from  the  city  to  partake  of 
the  festivities.  During  the  reception  an  elegant  supper  was 
served.    Among  those  present  were: 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Qualtraugh,  Lieutenant-Commander  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
thon,  Lieutenant  Nickels,  Pay  Inspector  Dennison,  Medical  Inspector  Kindle- 
berger, Chief  Engineer  Moore,  Lieutenant  Rodman,  Mr.  Gow,  Doctor  Dixon, 
Doctor  Bransford,  Lieutenant  Staton,  and  Captain  Brown,  U.  S.  M.  C,  from 
the  Hartford.  From  the  Hassler  there  were  Lieutenant  Blocklinger,  Master 
Bronaugh,  Engineer  Warburton,  and  Ensign  White.  From  the  independence 
were  Captain  and  Mrs.  Rodgers,  Paymaster  and  Mrs.  Stancliff,  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Heyl,  and  Master  Guertin.  From  the  Navy  Yard  were  Commodore  and 
Mrs.  Russell,  Pay  Director  and  Mrs.  Fulton,  Captain  and  Mrs.  McNair,  Pay- 
master and  Mrs.  Redfield,  Commodore  and  Mrs.  Kempff,  Commodore  and  Mrs. 
Glass,  Civil  Engineer  and  Mrs,  Wolcott,  CaDtain  and  Mrs.  Williams,  Surgeon 
Schofield,  Chief  Engineer  Kutz,  Doctor  Dickinson,  Lieutenants  Moses  and 
Barnett  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  Mr.  P.  B.  Cooke,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Warren,  Paymaster  and  Mrs.  Colby,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Vreeland,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Nott,  Mr.  and  Miss  Haraszthy,  Mr.  and  Miss  Bray  ton,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Frank 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mrs.  Secor,  Mrs.  William  Brown,  Mrs.  English,  the 
Misses  Russell,  Miss  Heyl,  Miss  Everett,  Miss  Cassie  Adams,  Miss  Ena  Tuck- 
er, MLss  Finlay,  Miss  Jennings,  Miss  Harrison,  Miss  Cristol,  Miss  Gregory, 
Miss  Woods,  Miss  Irwin,  the  Misses  Maynard,  the  Misses  Thornton,  Miss  M. 
Thornton,  Miss  Meares,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Metcalf  of  Benicia,  Miss  Regens- 
berger,  Miss  Wyman  of  Oakland,  Miss  Febiger,  Miss  Annie  Williams,  Miss 
Bradley,  and  Miss  Klink. 

♦ 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Floyd  leave  for  their  Clear  Lake  country  seat 
next  week. 

Mrs.  McCoppin,  who  has  recently  been  visiting  Mrs.  Judge  San- 
derson, is  now  staying  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Van  Ness.  She  will 
return  to  her  country  place  at  San  Luis  Obispo  week  after  next. 

General  Rosecrans  will  remain  in  the  East  until  August.  His 
son,  Mr.  Frederick  Rosecrans,  has  recently  taken  a  residence  in 
Oakland  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  General  Ord  is  now  staying  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  in  the 
residence  placed  at  her  disposal  by  the  Government. 

Mrs.  E.  i>.  Dunham  and  Miss  Carrie  Wads  worth  arrived  from 
Honolulu  on  the  22d  instant. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Scott,  accompanied  by  Miss  Champion 
Mrs.  Scott's  niece  (now  visiting  them  from  England),  went  down 
to  Monterey  last  Saturday. 

John  D.  Rockafeller,  of  New  York,  President  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  is  staying  with  his  family  in  Los  Angeles. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Crocker  and  child  went  down  to 
Monterey  last  week,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Easton. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Reynolds  will  chaperone  a  parly  of  young  ladies  at 
Litton's  this  summer,  to  be  composed  of  Miss  Jeanette  Reynolds, 
Miss  Sallie  Stetson,  Miss  Emily  Kirk,  and  Miss  Emma  Allman. 

Sir  John  Buck  and  family  arrived  on  the  Mariposa  last  Tuesday 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Judge  Lorenzo  Sawyer  returned  from  his  Eastern  trip  the  first  of 
the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Britton,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  have 
recently  been  the  guests  of  General  Bid  well,  of  Chico,  came  down 
to  the  city  on  Sunday.  Mr.  Britton  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
lawyers  at  the  national  capital. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drury  Melone  and  children,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Woodward  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Woodward,  weni  down  to  Monterey  on 
Saturday. 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Stone,  of  the  Pullman  party,  went  down  to  Monte- 
rey last  week,  accompanied  by  Miss  Pullman. 

Bishop  and  Mrs.  Kip  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  on  Friday  of  last 
week,  on  their  southern  trip. 

Thurlow  McMullin  returned  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  this 
week. 

Ex-Senator  Fair  has  gone  to  Quijotoa. 

Mrs.  Horace  Davis  went  to  Monterey  on  the  16th  instant,  for  a 
sojourn  of  a  week  or  two. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Conner  and  family— with  the  exception  of  Miss  Julia, 
who  leaves  on  the  first  for  New  York — will  spend  the  summer  at 
Litton's. 

General  and  Miss  Hutchinson  have  returned  from  Monterey. 

Ex-Governor  and  Mrs.  Low  and  Miss  Flora  Low  will  leave  next 
Thursday  for  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Faull  and  family  leave  for  Litton  Springs  about  the 
first  of  May,  to  spend  the  summer. 

Miss  Jennie  Sullivan  has  returned  from  her  visit  to  Mrs.  General 
Crook,  in  Arizona. 

Commodore  and  Mrs.  Harrison  have  gone  to  their  home  in  Sau 
celito,  to  remain  until  theij  departure  for  Europe. 

Miss  Pool  is  visiting  Miss  Dickinson,  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Mare 
Island. 

Mrs.  John  Parrott  and  Miss  May  Parrott  have  left  for  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  De  Guigne  will  reside  this  summer  in  their  cottage 
at  Baywood. 

Mrs.  Henry  Scott  departs  on  the  Mariposa  next  week  for  the 
Sandwich  Islands. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Payson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Parrott  Jr.,  and 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Hayne  will  summer  at  Baywood. 

Miss  Bullard,  who  has  been  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Willie  Howard, 
will  return  to  her  home  in  the  East  shortly. 

Mrs.  Willie  Howard  is  going  East  very  shortly,  to  be  gone  sev- 
eral months. 

Mrs.  D.  A.  McKinley,  wife  of  the  U.  S.  Consul  at  Honolulu, 
will  return  home,  accompanied  by  her  daughter,  on  Thursday's 
steamer. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Dickinson,  of  Mare  Island,  is  entertaining  Miss  Wy- 
man. 

Paymaster  and  Mrs.  Colby  and  Miss  Haraszthy  are  visiting  Mrs. 
James  Fulton  at  the  Navy  Yard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Johnson,  of  this  city,  are  visiting  Mrs. 
Commander  Glass  (Mr.  Johnson's  sister)  at  the  Navy  Yard. 

The  Misses  Irwin  and  Regensberger  are  visiting  Lieutenant  and 
Mrs.  Cults  at  Mare  Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall  leave  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
Thursday. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

Lieutenant  Chamberlain,  First  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  is  ordered  to 
duty  at  West  Point,  but  will  probably  not  leave  until  August  first. 

1  he  telegraphic  dispatch  from  Washington,  published  a  few  days 
ago,  staling  that  the  First  and  Second  Cavalry  would  be  ordered 
to  exchange  stations,  has  not  yet  been  confirmed.  No  orders  have, 
as  yet,  been  forwarded  to  this  department. 

Lieutenant  Buhner,  of  the  United  States  Revenue  Marine,  as- 
sumed on  Sunday  permanent  command  of  the  revenue  launch 
John  F.  Hartley,  vice  Lieutenant  Hall,  recently  made  chief  officer 
of  the  revenue  cutt- r  Thomas  Corwin.  Lieutenant  Lutz,  tempo- 
rary commander  of  the  Hartley,  has  gon ■■  to  his  old  post  on  the 
Corwin.    This  cutter  will  sho'rtly  leave  for  the  north. 

Commander  James  H.  Sands,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Iroquois,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Pacific  (now  on  the  western  coast  of  South  America), 
has  been  detached.  Commander  Yates  Sterling,  from  the  Navy 
Yard  at  Washington,  will  take  his  place. 

Lieutenant  J .  J.  B.  Bleecker  has  been  detached  from  the  Minne- 
sota and  ordered  to  the  Pacific  Squadron. 


Mrs.  McDougal,  wife  of  the  late  Rear-Admiral  McDougal,  has 
been  granted  a  pension  by  Congress. 

Lieutenant  Seabury,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered  to  the  Wachii- 
sett*,  of  the  Pacific  Squadron,  and  now  doing  duty  off  the  coast  of 
South  America. 

The  Ha>  t 'ford  came  down  from  the  Navy  Yard  on  Thursday. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  of  last  week,  the  officers  of  the  Harifard 
gave  a  reception  to  the  officers  of  the  Navy  Yard.  The  officers  of 
the  Hassler  were  present  also. 


Mr.  George  Spencer  is  going  East  to  be  absent  for  six  weeks. 
.  W.  Holladay  is  spending  a  we 


Hon.  S. 


iveek  at  Santa  Cruz. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  youngest  daughter  of  Senator  Jones,  now  in  Washington, 
has  just  recovered  from  a  very  serious  illness. 

Governor  Stanford  s  private  car,  the  Stanford,  went  East  on 
Sunday  attached  to  the  overland  train.  The  Stanfords  will  remain 
in  New  York,  however,  for  a  month  or  more,  befoie  returning  to 
San  Francisco. 

Princess  Like-Like,  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  arrived  the  first  of 
the  week,  and  is  staying  at  the  Grand. 

Mrs.  Crocker's  "  tea  this  afternoon  begins,  according  to  Wash- 
ington custom,  at  four  o'clock. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Howard  expect  to  build,  some  time  this 
year,  on  their  property,  which  is  on  the  road  from  San  Mateo  to 
Crystal  Springs. 

The  ladies  of  the  Decorative  Art  Society  meet  every  Wednesday 
afternoon,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  taking  lessons  in  embroid- 
ery from  Miss  Smith;  but  as  they  are  all  proficient  in  that  art, 
these  meetings  have  assumed  a  social  aspect,  tea  being  served  at 
4  P.  m.  Miss  Smith  is  a  graduate  of  the  South  Kensington  School 
of  Embroidery,  of  which  the  Princess  Helena  is  President.  The 
class  for  embroidery  meets  at  the  houses  of  the  various  members. 

Miss  Virginia,  daughter  of  ludge  Hundley  of  Oakland,  will  be 
united  in  marriage  to  Mr.  A.  T.  Busweil,  Wednesday,  April  30th, 
at  \\%  a   M.,  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Oakland. 

Miss  Richards  will  shortly  be  married  to  Mr.  Joe  Moulton. 

On  Thursday,  April  17th,  at  Idaho  City,  Idaho  Territory,  Miss 
Sadie  E.  McClintock  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mr.  Walter  E. 
Galbreaith. 

The  opening  cruise  of  the  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club  takes  place 
to-day.  The  yachts  will  start  from  Front  Street  wharf  at  two 
o'clock,  and  sail  to  Vallejo,  starting  on  the  return  trip  to-morrow 
at  one  o'clock.  Among  the  yachts  will  be  the  Em  raid,  Frolic, 
77ietis,  White  Win*,  Chispa,  Lolita,  Dawn,  Nellie,  r.nd  Aggie. 
Next  month  a  reception  will  bj  given  at  the  Saucelito  club-house. 
The  yacht  club  has  determined  not  to  change  quarters  for  the  pres- 
ent, but  will  expend  a  thousand  dollars  in  improving  their  present 
club-house. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Bixler  will  give  a  musicale  at  their  residence 
on  the  corner  of  Union  and  Pierce  streets,  next  Thursday  evening. 
Dancing  will  follow  later  in  the  evening. 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Stone,  who  is  with  the  Pullman  party,  resides  in 
Paris,  where  her  family  is  now  staying. 

Cabanel  is  now  at  work,  says  the  Continental  Gazette,  on  a  very 
lovely  life-sized  portrait,  three-quarter  length,  of  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  C.  W.  Bonynge,  of  California.  He  has  pa.nted  her  in  a 
simple  white  dress,  holding  a  half-open  book  in  her  hands,  and 
wearing  a  solitnry  rose  in  her  corsage.  The  background  is  ^  soft 
shade  of  peacock  blue,  that  throws  admirably  into  relief  »he  deli- 
cate little  head,  so  fair  and  fresh  and  swer-t,  with  the  wondering 
blue  eyes,  and  rosebud  mouth,  and  sunny  hair.  Cabanel  is  also  at 
work  on  a  large-sized  picture  representing  Jephtha's  daughter  in  the 
act  of  bidding  farewell  to  her  friends  on  the  summit  of  the  fatal 
mountain.     This  picture  is  also  for  Mr.  Bonynge. 

Last  Tuesday  evening  Mr.  Coggeswell  gave  an  informal  musi- 
cale at  his  residence,  S25  Bush  Street.  There  were  pre=ent  Mrs. 
Hallidie  and  her  niece,  Miss  Smith,  Mrs.  Gamble.  Mr.  Ferd.  Pe- 
terson, Mr.  Nelson,  Mrs.  Coggeswell,  Mr.  H.  Langsberger,  and 
several  others. 

The  second  reception  of  the  newly  married  pair,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Pike,  was  held  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  Mr. 
lohn  Wright,  on  Jackson  Street,  on  \Yednesday  evening.  Among 
those  present  were  Mrs*.  Estee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Bunker,  Misses 
Bunker,  Mrs.  Moore,  Miss  Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mearns,  Mr.  Cas- 
tle, Miss  Wrieht,  Mr;  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P. 
E.  Scott,  E.  Scott,  Walter  Deane,  Mr.  Searby,  Miss  Estee,  Miss  A. 
L.  Jackson,  Messrs.  Jackson,  W.  H.  Keith  Jr.,  Miss  Keith,  Ar- 
thur Price,  Charles  Walton,  N.  Rountree,  Thomas  Dowling,  Miss 
Carrie  Tennent,  Miss  Pike,  Miss  H.  Couch,  Edward  Moore,  and 
a  number  of  others. 

St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church  will  give  lunches  at  Plait's  Hall 
next  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Church  Building  Fund. 

Thursday  evening  Dr.  Stebbins  gave  a  dinner  to  nine  of  his 
young  gentlemen  friends. 

Next  Monday  night  Mrs.  A.  A.  Cohen  and  Miss  Cohen  will  give 
a  reception  and  musicale  at  their  home  in  Alameda. 


Art  Notes. 

Mrs.  Howard  Campion,  who  returned  to  this  city  recently  after 
a  slay  of  ten  years  in  Europe,  devoted  to  the  study  of  art,  has 
opened  a  studio  in  the  Mercantile  Library.  In  Paris  she  studied 
under  Cesar  de  Cock,  Carolus  Duran,  and  Henner;  and  many  of 
her  pictures  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  in  London,  and 
elsewhere.  In  New  York  her  paintings  have  been  placed  on  exhi- 
bition in  the  Academy  of  Design  and  the  American  Art  Gallery. 
She  has  now  at  her  studio  several  charming  studies  of  scenes  in 
France  and  England,  in  oil  and  water-colors,  besides  a  number  of 
portraits.  Mrs.  Campion  intends  starting  a  class  for  the  summer 
in  Napa  Valley,  to  work  from  nature.  It  will  begin  in  May,  and  a 
number  of  San  Francisco  ladies  have  already  signified  their  inten- 
tion of  joining. 

Thomas  Hul  has  just  completed  a  life-like  portrait  of  the  late 
B.  B.  Redding.  His  large  picture  of  "Yosemite  Valley,"  which 
has  been  sold  to  a  gentleman  residing  in  Philadelphia,  will  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  coming  Art  Association  Exhibition.  In  this  picture 
the  spectator  looks  up  the  valley.  El  Capitan,  with  its  giant  form,, 
towers  on  the  left,  while  on  the  right-hand  side  are  the  Bridal  Veil 
Fall  and  Cathedral  Rocks.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  study 
which  Mr.  Hill  has  painted  in  some  time.  He  will  leave  for  the 
Yosemite  Valley  about  the  middle  of  May  to  remain  the  entire  sea- 
son. 

Raschen  and  Von  Perbandt  left  Tuesday  for  Duncan's  Mills. 
They  have  taken  a  house  for  the  summer  several  miles  above,  and 
will  make  landscape  and  figure  studies  from  nature. 

William  Keith  will  remain  in  Munich  probably  another  year. 

At  Morris  &  Kennedy's  gallery  there  is  now  on  exhibition  a 
charming  little  study  of  a  "  Mother  and  Daughter,"  by  Lampheim- 
er,  a  well-known  German  artist. 

Stanton  is  busily  preparing  for  the  coming  Palette  Club  exhib- 
ition. One  of  the  most  noticeable  pictures  is  a  study  of  Mr.  W. 
E.  Sheridan  as  "  Louis  XI.,"  which  is  wrought  wi  h  much  fidelity. 
The  "  Old  Monk"  is  not  yet  finished,  but  possesses  groat  promise. 

Latimer  will  exhibit  in  the  Palette  Club  his  "  Scene  in  Sonoma 
County,"  which  is  a  charming  study  of  pastoral  life,  and  "  Brooke's 
Creek,"  a  sc-^ne  on  a  woodland  stream,  in  which  there  is  especial 
merit. 


Professors  Hitchcock  and  Brown,  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  have  translated  ihe  manuscript  discovered 
by  the  Metropolitan  Bryennios,  of  Serres  (ancient  Mesopotamia*, 
in  the  Library  of  the  Most  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Fauar  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  MS.  is  dated  from  1056  A.  D.,  and  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  parchment  leaves.  It  appears  in  English  un- 
der the  title  of  "  The  Teachings  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  '  Pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner's  bons,  New  York;  for  sale  by  Ban* 
croft;  price,  50 cents. 


. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


AFTER    DINNER. 


Viveur  Discusses  "  Society.' 


How  illimitable  is  the  progress  of  definition !  How  im- 
possible is  it  for  the  dictionary,  the  encyclopaedia,  and  the 
essay  to  keep  pace  with  the  wider  knowledge  and  clearer 
vision  of  advancing  civilization.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing bioks  I  know  is  Ferrier's  "History  of  Philosophy;" 
simply  for  the  reason  that  Ferrier  attempts  to  prove  that 
the  science  of  metaphysics  consists  in  the  search  for  the 
largest  abstract  which  will  explain  the  mysteries  of  nature. 
And  what  a  hopeless  search  it  is! 

"  They  know  well  winding  ways 
I  keep,  and  pass,  and  turn  again." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  all  human  knowledge  re- 
solves itself  into  two  terms  of  the  old  metaphysics:  Unity 
and  Diversity,  both  being  the  face  of  the  other.  Nothing 
is  old,  nothing  is  new.  As  the  world  advances,  or  rather 
grows  older,  it  is  ever  demanding  a  wider  circle  of  thought, 
losing  its  individuality,  becoming  more  and  more  abstract, 
and  forgetting  that  in  the  struggle  from  the  chains  of  Di- 
versity, it  is  falling  back  again  into  the  void  of  Unity. 


A  word  there  is  which  once  had  little  significance,  but 
which,  fast  becoming  a  fetish,  stands  a  little  in  need  of  de- 
finition. It  is  a  word  often  in  people's  mouths,  but  seldom 
in  their  understandings;  it  frequently  gets  into  heads,  how- 
ever, and  buzzes  around  to  the  destruction  of  much  that  is 
natural  and  much  that  is  good.  The  word  is  in  the  dic- 
tionaries; it  is  in  the  encyclopaedias;  it  forms  the  topic  of 
many  an  essay  and  many  a  conversation ;  but  it  has  never 
been  defined  except  in  those  loose  generalities  which  leave 
it  what  it  was  before — a  word.  What  is  this  word?  Need 
I  say  that  it  is  Society? 


I  have  never  come  across  anything  like  a  satisfactory  def- 
inition of  society  except,  most  incidentally,  in  Ouida's 
"  Friendship,"  a  book  which,  with  all  its  faults,  expresses 
that  gifted  if  turbulent  woman's  iconoclastic  spirit  to  the 
full.     The  world  is  not  very  charitable  to  Ouida,  and  her 

filace  in  fiction  has  not  been  justly  estimated.  She  came, 
ike  Voltaire,  merely  to  destroy.  Her  motto,  like  his, 
might  be  Ecrasez  I'infame;  but  only  with  Ouida  Vinfame 
is  not  Priestcraft,  but  Society. 


_  In  "  Friendship,"  Ouida  puts  her  finger  upon  the  exact 
line  which  divides  social  life  from  all  other  kinds  of  life. 
For  indeed  man  is  both  a  social  and  an  unsocial  animal; 
there  are  times  when  he  craves  companionship,  and  times 
when  he  wishes  to  be  alone.  To  regulate  this  ebb  and 
flow,  and  to  give  continuity  to  the  social  instinct — this,  and 
this  only,  is  the  function  of  society.  In  very  truth,  Society 
is  little  more  than  a  huge  club.  As  Ouida  says:  "There 
are  many  things  to  be  got  by  society,  and  yet,  after  all,  it 
asks  very  little.  Society  only  asks  you  to  wash  the  outside 
of  your  cup  and  platter;  inside  you  may  keep  any  kind  of 
nastiness  that  you  like,  only  wash  the  outside;  do  wash 
the  outside,  says  Society;  and  it  would  be  a  churl  or  an 
ass,  indeed,  who  would  refuse  so  reasonable  a  request." 
Now,  there  is  much  truth  here  bitterly  expressed.  Society 
is  not  directly  governed  by  the  laws  of  either  God  or  man, 
but  governed  by  its  own  laws.  'Is  a  man  a  scoundrel?  If 
so,  can  you  and  are  you  willing  to  prove  it,  not  merely 
to  the  satisfaction  of  your  own  friends,  but  in  an  open  and 
notorious  way,  so  that  Society  may  know  it,  and  be  author- 
ized to  make  the  necessary  moral  distinctions?  Society  is 
not  immoral;  rather  is  it  asmoral.  And  so  it  happens  that 
a  woman  may  be  the  mistress  of  your  best  friend,  and  yet, 
if  she  be  only  suspected,  if  she  pays  all  her  party  calls,  she 
will  remain  in  society,  not  because  society  loves  sin,  but 
because  sometimes  it  is  utterly  unable  to  exclude  it. 


To  speak  truly,  people  in  society  are  less  immoral  than 
those  out  of  it.  Indeed,  your  true  swell  is  far  too  lazy  to 
do  much  mischief.  I  once  knew  one  of  the  race  who  was 
so  exquisitely  and  ingeniously  idle  that  he  excited  my 
highest  admiration.  He  made  an  art  of  doing  nothing. 
His  clothes  came  from  London  through  a  standing  order. 
He  never  paid  his  bills — not  because  he  could  not  afford 
it,  but  because  it  was  too  much  trouble.  When  his  family 
were  at  home  he  would,  as  a  great  favor,  condescend  to 
dine  with  them;  when  they  were  away  from  home,  how- 
ever, although  he  had  a  ninety-dollar  cook  in  the  house, 
he  would  invariably  order  his  dinner  from  the  club.  He 
was  particular  enough  in  his  way.  For  instance,  he  would 
never  wear  a  suit  of  clothes  a  second  time  without  their 
being  pressed;  and  even  then  he  would  frequently  pitch 
them  back  at  his  valet's  head  because  there  was  a  little 
crease  on  the  left  leg.  The  thing  I  most  admired  about 
him  was  the  way  he  was  shaved.  At  nine-thirty  in  the 
morning  the  barber  rang  the  bell;  on  being  admitted  he 
would  ascend  to  the  room,  softly  open  the  blinds,  take  his 
shaving  tools  out  of  his  satchel,  and  lather  and  shave  one 
side  of  his  master's  face;  then,  with  infiniteaddress,  lath- 
er and  shave  the  other.  The  deed  done,  he  would  close 
the  blinds  again  and  depart  as  softly  as  he  came.  He  was 
well  paid,  but  the  risk  was  great.  If  he  should  once  wake 
our  exquisite  up,  he  not  only  lost  his  job  but  his  money. 


There  are  many  causes  which  tend  to  make  society  in 
San  Francisco  a  failure.  I  have  quite  a  catalogue  of  these 
causes.  The  question  is  a  burning  one,  I  admit,  but  ma- 
terial. Unless  something  is  done,  men  will  no  longer  meet 
except  at  a  bar  or  on 'change;  women  will  meet  only  to 
gossip;  mothers  will  not  marry  their  daughters ;  and  men 
will  marry  their  wives  elsewhere.     Here  is  my  catalogue: 

The  discussion  of  young  ladies'  names  in  public. 

Too  great  hospitality  to  strangers  whose  credentials  have 
not  been  presented. 

The  ostentatious  display  of  wealth. 

The  looking  forward  to  entertainments  as  "  events,"  in- 
stead of  taking  them  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Personalities  in  conversation  and  the  disposition  to  talk 
"  shop." 


The  disposition  to  estimate  everything  by  wealth,  and 
greatly  to  overrate  it. 

The  well-nigh  incurable  habit  of  dancing  at  parties  and 
of  engaging  those  dances  ahead. 


Am  I  not  indulging  in  paradox?  Not  at  all.  I  repeat 
that  nothing  is  so  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  society  as  the 
practice  of  engaging  dances  ahead.  Tis  a  slight  matter, 
you  say.  Yes;  But  then  civilization  is  made  up  of  little 
things.  Besides,  I  am  not  the  only  heretic  in  this  matter. 
The  delinquents  are  fast  becoming  a  goodly  band,  and  so- 
ciety will  soon  resolve  itself  into  a  dancing-school ;  girls 
will  have  boys  for  partners,  and  will  marry  any  one  but 
those  they  dance  with ;  or,  as  I  have  intimated  before,  will 
not  marry  at  all.  This  is  serious,  you  say.  I  grant  it. 
What  is  the  remedy?  I  am  not  over-philanthropic,  but  in 
the  interest  of  humanity,  and  especially  in  the  interests  of 
womankind,  I  devote  myself  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. And  right  here  let  me  note  the  curious  fact  that, 
though  women  lose  the  most  by  the  present  system,  they 
are  just  the  ones  who  are  loath  to  give  it  up.  What,  indeed, 
is  gained  by  engaging  ahead?  Tell  me  one  reason  for,  and 
I  will  give  ten  against  it.  In  the  first  place,  in  order  to  get 
dances  at  all,  men  must  come  early;  and,  having  got  the 
dances,  they  must  necessarily  stay  late.  This  has  two 
effects — it  makes  men  cross  when  they  go  to  a  party,  and 
cross  when  they  leave  it.  Secondly,  a  girl  can  dance  with 
a  man  but  twice,  at  the  outside,  without  attracting  atten- 
tion. Moreover,  there  is  to  these  two  a  great  deal  of  shell 
and  little  kernel ;  for  one-third  of  the  dance  is  consumed  in 
looking  for  your  partner,  and  the  last  third  in  figuring  out 
which  one  is  next.  The  solemn  promenade  which  follows 
after  each  one  of  these  contract  dances  is  one  of  the  most 
melancholy  spectacles  imaginable.  On  the  man's  face 
there  is  an  expression  of  pain;  on  the  girl's,  a  faint  tinge 
of  anxiety.  He  is  thinking  whether  he  will  have  to  tell  her 
that  he  is  engaged  for  the  next  dance,  and  she  is  wonder- 
ing if  her  next  partner  will  remember  to  call  for  her.  More 
than  this,  will  not  every  hostess  admit  that  whenever  she 
desires  to  introduce  a  gentleman  to  a  strange  girl,  he  has 
ever  ready  the  excuse,  expressed  or  implied,  that  his  card 
is  full?  The  worst  of  it  is,  there  is  little  remedy  for  the 
evil.  The  only  way  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  matter 
would  be  to  teach  girls,  when  they  are  little  things,  that  it 
is  very,  very  wrong  to  engage  ahead.  It  would  not  be  safe 
to  trust  to  a  compact  between  the  girls  themselves;  such 
is  the  treachery  of  the  sex  they  would  sell  each  other  out. 


In  New  York  the  proper  rule  has  long  obtained,  and 
with  what  a  difference  in  the  result.  There  a  man  may 
come  when  he  pleases.  He  has  no  dances  to  engage. 
After  he  has  spoken  to  the  hostess,  he  doesn't  hang  around 
the  staircase  and  waylay  the  popular  girl  to  ask  for  her 
card.  It  is  his  duty — as  it  is  often  his  pleasure — to  speak 
to  the  first  girl  he  sees,  and  to  remain  with  her  until  he  is 
relieved.  Moreover,  he  must  speak  to  every  girl  in  the 
room  he  knows,  and  he  must  be  presented  to  every  girl  he 
does  not  know.  As  he  can  dance  with  five  or  six  different 
girls  during  one  dance,  this  is  comparatively  an  easy  mat- 
ter. A  half-hour  of  courtesy  is  not  so  very  much  to  expect 
of  a  gentleman,  and  a  half-hour  will  in  most  cases  be  suffi- 
cient. Again,  a  girl  can  refuse  to  dance  with  any  one  she 
pleases,  for  precisely  the  reason  that  she  can  dance  with 
him  at  any  time;  and,  per  contra,  she  can  dance  as  often 
as  she  pleases  with  a  man  without  causing  the  slightest  re- 
mark, for  no  'one  can  keep  track  of  a  multitude  of  short 
dances.  Besides  all  this,  a  girl  can  leave  the  room,  prom- 
enade through  the  halls,  walk  through  the  conservatory, 
return  to  the  ball-room  again  and  dance  furiously  (for  she 
has  broken  no  engagements  herself  and  is  bound  by  none), 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  men.  Under  such  a 
system  no  man  can  refuse  the  hostess  when  she  wishes  to 
introduce  him  to  one  of  her  guests;  circulation  is  com- 
plete, and  dancing  is  what  it  should  be,  natural  and  spon- 
taneous. 


I  firmly  believe  that  a  large  number  of  men  are  married 
by  their  wives.  Outside  of  her  natural  charms,  a  woman 
has  a  certain  mesmeric  will-force  to  bring  to  bear  on  a  man 
which  is  dangerous  to  his  welfare.  There  are  critical  mo- 
ments in  a  man's  career  when  it  will  take  all  the  resolution 
he  can  master  to  refrain  from  compromising  himself  for  life. 

I  was  much  amused  with  the  experience  of  a  friend  of 
mine  who  a  short  time  ago  received  his  first  lesson  in  what 
may  be  called  bachelor  prudence.  It  seems  that  the  af- 
fair commenced  in  good  nature,  took  on  a  little  crescendo, 
as  the  musicians  would  say,  .and  finally  ended  with  an  al- 
legro marziale. 

My  friend  is  one  of  those  good-natured  men  who  look  at 
everything  from  a  sentimental  point  of  view.  Overlooking 
the  excellence  of  his  motives,  he  is  the  most  uncomforta- 
ble being  to  get  along  with  possible.  In  his  head  are  all 
the  virtues  of  the  Paladin,  the  chivalry  of  a  Sidney,  and 
the  heroic  self-abnegation  of  a  Socrates ;  and  with  every 
new  book  he  reads  he  adds  a  new  ideal  of  conduct.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  he  sometimes  promises  more  than  he 
can  perform,  and  undertakes  more  than  he  can  carry 
through. 

He  got  into  trouble  in  the  most  natural  way  in  the  world, 
and  indeed  the  thing  has  happened  to  others  than  he.  A 
young  man  had  been  grossly  impertinent  to  a  girl  friend, 
but  in  order  to  save  that  girl  friend  a  scandal  the  matter 
had  been  overlooked.  The  cub  who  did  the  deed,  how- 
ever, is  rich  and  marriageable,  and  consequently  still  hasa 
footing  in  society.  A  girl,  a  stranger  to  my  friend  be  it 
said,  snubs  the  cub.  Intense  enthusiasm  of  my  friend. 
Noble  and  discerning  girl,  etc.,  etc. ;  will  be  introducedat 
once.  (What  a  dangerous  thing  it  is  to  be  introduced  at 
once!  Mem. — Always  make  it  later  if  you  can.)  My 
friend  is  introduced  in  due  form.  Intense  empressement on 
the  part  of  my  friend;  gracious  reception  on  the  part  of  the 
girl.  One  dance,  and  then  another.  A  german  favor, 
which  is  returned;  an  invitation  to  call,  which  is  accepted 
with  alacrity.  The  call  is  made  and  proves  agreeable. 
Further  invitation  to  call,  and  then  a  promise  to  read  from 
those  authors  who  combine  Deauty  of  thought  with  weight 
of  meaning.    Vows  of  platonic  friendship,    *c.    (What  a 


dangerous  thing  vows  of  platonic  friendship  are !  Mem. — 
Never  make  them.) 

The  drama  moved  on.  One  evening  my  friend  called 
with  a  particularly  well-chosen  assortment  from  Ruskin, 
Emerson,  and  DeQuincey,  as  pieces  de  resistance,  and  a  lit- 
tle of  Barry  Cornwall  and  Mrs.  Browning's  "  Portuguese 
Sonnets  "  as  plats  sucres.  The  fire  was  burning  brightly 
on  the  dogs.  A  few  flowers  were  arranged  in  a  slender  sil- 
ver vase,  and  an  almost  imperceptible  perfume  pervaded 
the  room.  As  my  friend  threw  himself  back  in  the  lung 
easy-chair  and  experienced  the  exquisite  masculine  thrill 
of  pleasure  in  ruining  the  lace  tidy,  he  fell  to  thinking  what 
an  agreeable  duty  was  his  to  fill  a  fresh,  pure  mind,  with 
angel  eyes  and  sylph-like  form,  with  fair  thoughts  taken 
from  the  masters  of  prose  and  song.  This  train  of  thought 
was  peculiarly  agreeable  from  the  fact  that  it  was  quite  dis- 
interested. "  Some  day,"  thought  my  friend,  "  some  good 
fellow  will  be  made  happy  by  the  influence  of  this  teach- 
ing." These  delightful  imaginations  were  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  appearance  of  the  fair  pupil  herself.  After 
chatting  pleasantly  for  a  little  while,  my  friend  asked 
whether  he  should  begin  reading. 

"  I  should  like  it  very  much,"  she  said,  quietly. 

So  he  began.  First  with  Emerson's  "  Napoleon";  then 
with  DeQumcey's  "  Joan  of  Arc  ";  then  followed  a  sonnet 
or  two,  and  then  a  love  song  by  Barry  Cornwall.  And  as 
my  friend's  voice  rose  and  fell  and  became  strong  with  no- 
ble scorn,  awful  with  elevation,  quiet  with  reserved  strength, 
and  melting  with  the  accent  of  pathos  and  love,  he  could 
not  help  thinking  "  How  much  I  am  doing,  to  be  sure,  for 
the  other  fellow."  The  reading  was  concluded  with  the 
rapt  air  of  one  whose  thoughts  were  too  full  for  utterance. 
He  closed  the  beautifully  bound  volume  of  Ruskin's 
"  Queen's  Gardens,"  and  looked  vaguely  up  from  the  glow- 
ing logs  to  the  mantel-piece  above. 

"  How  beautiful  it  is,"  finally  said  the  pupil. 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  beautiful,"  replied  the  master. 

The  latter  now  rose  to  take  his  leave,  when  the  fair  pupil 
herself  rose,  and,  it  seemed  to  him,  fairly  planted  herself 
before  the  door.  Without  the  slightest  note  of  warning, 
she  thus  addressed  him : 

"  I  wish,"  said  she,  with  a  sentimentally  desperate  air, 
"  you — would — not  call  any  more." 

My  friend  felt  a  cold  chill  of  horror  stealing  over  his 
members.  His  knees  trembled.  The  eyes  of  the  young 
lady  were  firmly  fixed  upon  him.  He  was  expected  to  do 
something;  he  knew  he  was.     What  was  it? 

"  Certainly,"  he  managed  finally  to  stammer  out. 

"  You  know  it  is  different  with  a  girl  than  with  a  man," 
she  continued,  sadly;  "you  have  been  coming  here  so 
often  that  people  are  beginning  to  talk." 

He  now  knew  too  well  what  was  expected  of  him,  and 
for  a  moment  he  felt  an  overmastering  impulse  to  comply. 
He  overcame  it  manfully,  and  as  he  recovered  his  self- 
control,  and  managed  in  some  measure  to  meet  those 
searching  eyes,  he  became,  after  the  manner  of  men, 
brutal. 

"  He  would  cooperate  with  her,"  he  said,  coldly,  "  in 
giving  the  lie  to  public  opinion." 

How,  1  do  not  know,  he  got  out  of  the  house.  As  he 
gained  the  garden-gate,  he  ran  from  the  haunted  spot — ran 
and  ran  away  from  danger  and  inconsequence.  And  then, 
in  the  cold  moonlight,  he  sat  down  on  a  curbstone.  The 
cold  moon  was  sailing  in  the  sky,  and  as  he  sat  down  on 
the  curbstone  and  looked  up  at  the  heaven's  blue,  he  mur- 
mured, in  devout  thankfulness,  the  one  word,  "Saved! 
saved!"  The  wind  that  was  stirring  the  elms  of  the 
street  seemed  to  whisper  the  same  happy  thought,  and  this 
is  the  end  of  my  extremely  ungallant  but  very  instructive 
story. Viveur. 

An  old  acquaintance,  F.  L.  Aude,  writes  the  following 
to  one  of  the  San  Diego  journals.  It  is  a  touching  and 
well-told  incident,  which  we  reproduce  upon  its  merits, 
and  to  illustrate  that  profane  language  is  not  necessarily 
irreverent : 

I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1855,  I  was  called  on  business  to  a 
mining  region  of  our  county,  in  the  mountains.  It  was  at  one  of 
those  "  mining  camps,"  so-called,  that  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a  noble  old  gentleman,  known  by  the  name  of  Uncle  Slandish, 
his  full  name  being  Slandish  Forde.  Ii  was  not  difficult  to  see 
that  he  was  one  of  Nature's  noblemen,  for  his  heart  was  in  the 
simple  glance  of  his  mellow  blue  eye.  *'  He  you  a  doctor?  "  said 
he  to  me  on  our  first  meeting.  "No,  sir,  I  am  not, "said  I.  "Wall, 
from  your  biled  sh'rt,  and  store-close-fixins,  as  the  boys  say,  I 
thought  you  might  be,"  *aid  the  old  man.  "  Wall,  you  can  go  in 
that  cabin  and  see  my  boy,  I  guess,  any  how,"  said  he.  He  led 
the  way,  a  short  distance  olf  and  opened  the  door,  leading  into  a 
miner's  cabin.  I  entered,  and  there  lay  upon  a  c'ean  bed  in  the 
corner,  a  pale,  emaciated  youth,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years 
old.  "This  boy  has  bin  terrible  sick,"  said  Uncle  Standish,  "  but 
he's  gittin  long  some  better  now."  1  diagnosed  the  po  r  boy's  case 
as  well  as  I  could,  in  my  way,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  tnat  his 
case  «as  hopeless,  but  of  course  I  did  not  venture  my  opinion  to 
the  boy.  Nostalgia  seemed  to  be  aggravating  his  condition.  Very 
soon  Uncle  Standish  and  myself  found  oui  selves  outside,  and  he 
pressed  me  hard  for  an  opinion  ahout  his  boy,  as  he  called  him.  I 
plainly  told  him  that  I  thought  there  w^s  no  hope  for  him.  "But," 
said  Uncle  Standish,  "I  know  his  father  and  mother  in  old  Ken- 
tuck,"  and  his  eyes  commenced  to  swim  in  tears.  "  That  may  be 
so,  Uncle  Standish."  said  I,  "  but  I  don't  see  how  that's  going  to 
help  the  poor  boy  "  "It  shell  help  him!  It  shell  help  him!!" 
said  he,  and  he  commenced  pulling  off  his  coat.  "  I  went  out  Irom 
old  Connecticut  to  old  Kentuck,  when  I  was  y  unc,  and  I  knowed 
that  'ere  boy's  father  and  mother,  I  tell  you;  and  that  'ere  boy  shell 
not  die  in  these  'ere  mountains,  away  from  his  father  and  mother, 
by  G — ,  he  shan't."  I  never  saw  determination  and  faith  more 
thoroughly  depicted  in  any  countenance  than  appeared  in  the  face 
of  this  noble-nearted  old  man.  He  immediately  quit  working  a 
claim  that  was  paying  two  ounces  a  day — thirty-two  dollars — and 
gave  his  entire  attention  to  the  nursing  of  that  boy.  His  patient 
at  last  got  well,  and  Uncle  Standish  h  'd  the  exquisite  pleasure  of 
taking  him  to  his  "  Old  Kentucky  home,  far  away,"  and  delivering 
him  to  his  father  and  mother  that  he  "  knowed  so  well,"  as  he  had 
told  me.  I  rejoiced  to  hear  that  both  the  old  man  and  the  young 
one  finally  went  to  their  Eastern  home  with  their  "pile." 


"Gordon  has  been  sent  with  five  hundred  thousand 
thalers  to  buy  over  my  allies,  as  he  succeeded  in  buying 
some  Arab  chiefs,"  says  Mahommed  Ahmed,  el  Mahdi, 
in  the  Abou  Maddara ;  "  but  I  swear  in  the  name  of  Allah 
that  if  Gordon  falls  into  my  hands,  I  will  kill  him  and  dis- 
tribute his  money  among  the  poorer  Moslems 
with  me.  As  to  myself,  if  I  do  not  succeed  I 
on  the  battlefield." 
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THE        ARGON AU  T 


"THREE    HALTS    AND    A    RIVER." 

The  Code  of  Military  Morals,  and  the  Captain's  Jealous  Bride. 


The  Thirteenth  Cuirassiers  is  not  the  most  virtuous  corps 
in  the  French  army,  which  rather  prides  itself  on  not  be- 
ing exclusively  recruited  by  Galahads  and  Josephs.  The 
cavalry  is  notoriously  naughty  everywhere;  and  the  Thir- 
teenth Cuirassiers  regarded  itself  as  being  the  first  cavalry 
regiment  in  France.  And,  albeit  there  is  not  a  French 
cavalry  corps  in  existence  which  has  not  the  same  happy 
opinion  of  itself,  the  Thirteenth's  pretensions  were  not  al- 
together preposterous.  From  Nancy  to  Auch,  from  Quim- 
pe'r  to  Chambery,  it  enjoyed  one  of  the  most  delightfully 
detestable  reputations  that  ever  made  martial  bosom  swell 
beneath  the  breast-plate.  A  Thirteenth  man  could  not 
ride  down  a  village  street  without  leaving  two-thirds  of  the 
village  lasses  languishing  for  love  of  him.  The  men  cor- 
rupted all  of  a  servants'  hall  by  a  twirl  of  the  mustache;  the 
officers  could  not  enter  a  drawing-room  without  freezing 
with  prophetic  fear  the  very  marrow  in  the  spines  of  civil- 
ian husbands  and  fathers. 

A  regiment  with  this  repulation  could  not  be  expected 
to  give  enthusiastic  encouragement  to  legitimate,  matri- 
monial billing  and  cooing  within  its  bosom.  And  there 
was  but  one  sentiment  of  exasperation  in  the  staff  against 
Captain  Raoul  Rodement,  who  had  offered  the  shameful 
spectacle  of  conjugal  fidelity  and  devotion  for  more  than 
two  years.  There  he  was,  on  the  very  morning  when  this 
chronicle  takes  the  liberty  of  commencing,  there  he  was 
buttoning  his  gloves  before  his  baby's  cradle,  and  deliver- 
ing himself  of  such  un-cuirassier-like  remarks  as  this: 

"  Must  go ;  time  for  parade :  if  you  do  object  too  strong- 
ly, why  we'll  have  it  out  at  once."  ' 

And  a  foolish  little  woman — pretty  enough,  the  regiment 
allowed — was  laughing  copiously  at  a  ridiculous  warrior, 
five  feet  eleven  inches  high,  pretending  to  box  a  crowing 
baby,  when  a  really  martial  voice  resounded  on  the  stair- 
case, singing — horribly  out  of  tune — the  bugle-call  "to 
horse." 

"  A  cheval,  dragons,  vite  en  selle, 
A  cheval,  formez  vos  escadrons; 
Que  chacun  embrasse  sa  belle, 
A  cheval,  dragons,  nous  partons." 

"  It's  early  for  Beaugency,"  reflected  the  captain.  "  It 
must  be  a  debt  or  a  duel.    No  need  for  Helene  to  hear." 

But  Captain  Beaugency  was  not  to  be  secreted.  He  en- 
tered like  a  torpedo,  and  he  began  like  a  trumpet. 

"  Luck's  turned  at  last,  old  boy.  Rum-tum-ti-iditty. 
France  for  ever — even  including  the  Minister  of  War !  Tra- 
la-la-itou!  Wife  not  here?  Tant  mieux,  hang  politeness; 
you  know  what  women  are,  and  this  is  a  profound  secret  as 
yet." 

"  What's  a  secret,  you  raving  lunatic?" 

Beaugency  divulged  the  mystery  in  a  roar. 

"  Marching  orders,  dear  boy.  At  last,  a  long  farewell 
to  the  village  of  Huningue  with  all  its  charms  and  credit- 
ors." 

"  Where  do  we  go?  "  asked  Captain  Redemont,  becom- 
ing restless  like  any  man,  after  two  years  at  Huningue. 

"Where?  To  heaven,  dear  boy.  To  Paris.  Parigi 
ocara,  noi  lasceiremo  " 

And  Captain  Beaugency  became  atrociously  musical 
again.    Then  he  added: 

"And  we  go  by  Dijon.  Tra-la-la!  a  day  at  Dijon — you 
remember  Dijon,  eh?    Louise  and" 

"  Will  you  hold  your  tongue?"  Rodemont  interrupted, 
in  a  fierce  whisper.     "  My  wife's  in  the  next  room." 

"  All  right;  I  understand.  But  after  all,  you  know,  old 
fellow — '  After  three  halts  and  a  river.' " 

Now,  it  is  one  of  the  unwritten  articles  of  war  in  France 
that,  removed  three  halts  and  a  river  from  the  object  of 
.his  adoration,  a  warrior  may  legitimately  allow  his  affec- 
tions to  stray  elsewhere;  and  Helene  Rodemont  had  not 
escaped  one  word  of  Beaugency's  announcement  and 
jubilations. 

Those  jubilations  were  pretty  general  in  the  garrison. 
The  Thirteenth  Cuirassiers  were  not  more  exacting  than 
cuirassiers  have  an  undeniable  right  to  be ;  but  they  had 
found  two  years  quite  sufficient  to  stale  the  natural  and 
artificial  delights  of  Huningue.  The  officers'  cafe — the 
Cafe  de  la  Place — was  the  scene  of  delirious  demonstra- 
tions at  the  hour  of  absinthe,  when  the  news  of  the  change 
of  quarters  had  become  public.  The  younger  officers 
were  the  most  hilarious.  Serried  ranks  of  dead  soldiers — 
empty  bottles — stood  upon  the  tables. 

Lieutenant  Parabere,  of  the  third  squadron,  delivered 
from  the  billiard  table  a  succinct  lecture  on  Paris,  which 
argued  a  far  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Elysee 
Monmartre  than  with  the  Louvre.  Sub-Lieutenant  Schef- 
fer  overturned  four  tables  performing  what  he  called  a 
Wagnerian  waltz  with  his  superior  officer,  Captain  la  Ga- 
lette.  In  a  corner  a  couple  of  elderly  majors  grumbled 
grievously  over  their  dominoes. 

"  Four  everywhere ;  rather  surprised  you  there — eh  ? 
Listen  to  those  nincompoops  yonder.  Paris,  indeed !  As 
if  the  extra  pay  covered  a  quarter  of  the  extra  expense ! " 

"  Double  blank.  And,  waiter,  where's  my  third  ration 
of  green  soup  (absinthe),  sacre  lonnerrel  Yes,  I  should 
like  to  know  what  can  they  want  better  than  they  have 
here?  The  beer's  three  sous  a  glass;  and  you  are  in  Switz- 
erland in  half  an  hour." 

Thus  the  heavier,  hoarier  heroes  muttered  in  their  stiff 
mustaches.  But  Beaugency,  as  he  left  the  cafe  with  his 
friend,  would  willingly  have  executed  a  waltz  down  the 
High  Street  if  a  captain  of  cavalry  were  allowed  thus  to 
demean  himself  publicly.  And  Rodemont,  despite  his 
two  years  of  happiness  at  Huningue,  despite  that  adoring 
wife  and  that  adorable  baby,  was  beginning  to  feel  the 
contagion  of  his  friend's  enthusiasm. 

"  You  are  certain  that  we  pass  by  Dijon?"  he  said,  with 
affected  indifference. 

"  Certain;  and — and  you  remember  Rose  and  Ma- 
thilde?" 

"  Y — yes,"  his  senior  said,  in  some  embarrassment. 

"  Splendid  creature,   Mathilde — don't  you  remember? 

"hat  picnics  we  used  to  have,  the  four  of  us,  on  the  banks 

-  she  Burgundy  Canal !    Rose  was  a  nice  girl  enough,  but 


she  hadn't  the  majesty  of  your  Mathilde.    We  must  go 
and  see  them,  old  man,  on  our  way  through." 

"Nonsense!  What  about  my  wile?  And  Captain 
Rodemont  had  a  tone  of  virtuous  dignity  which  is  not 
often  heard  in  the  Cuirassiers. 

"  Ah,  bah !  after  '  three  halts  and  a  river ';  and  there  are 
two  dozen  halts  and  half  a  dozen  rivers  betwen  this  and 
Dijon." 

And  Beaugency  turned  into  the  substantial,  old-fash- 
ioned Hotel  de  Mont  Blanc,  where  the  lieutenants'  and 
captains'  mess  was  held.  - 

Raoul  Rodemont  went  to  his  dinner — his  married  offi- 
cer's dinner,  at  home— with  hazy  ideas  hovering  in  his 
head  which  would  have  better  suited  an  officer  sworn  to 
celibacy.  Dijon  and  Louise,  and  Rose  and  Mathilde— es- 
pecially Mathilde — did  suggest  some  not  unpleasant  mem- 
ories. They  were  the  light  loves  of  two-and-twenty;  days 
without  morrows— one-epaulette  days,  and  that  epaulette 
on  the  left  shoulder— when  a  louis  in  one's  pocket  and  a 
lass  on  one's  arm  was  as  fair  a  portion  of  Paradise  as  a  mar- 
shal of  France  would  ask  to  enjoy  in  twelve  hours.  Ma- 
thilde was  really  a  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  the  Rose,  her  sis- 
ter, goodness  itself.  They  were  the  _  daughters  at  the 
comfortable  hostelry  where  the  young  lieutenants  lodged. 
The  courtship  was  conducted  in  military  fashion;  but  the 
ladies  were  acustomed  to  military  fashions,  and  liked  them. 
And  what  frank,  gay  comrades  they  were  after  the  capitu- 
lation !  How  they  chased  their  lieutenants  down  the  vine- 
yard slopes,  and  taught  them  a  local  bourne  at  the  village 
ball  afterward!  Mademoiselle  Mathilde  had  little  out- 
bursts of  temper,  which  induced  Lieutenant  Raoul  to  call 
her  Moutarde  de  Dijon  as  well  as  Gloire;  and  Mademoi- 
selle Rose  could  never  be  persuaded  that  Shakespeare  was 
not  the  one  English  Pope.  But  how  they  laughed  after  the 
little  tempests,  and  how  prettily  simple  was  the  avowal  of 
ignorance. 

But  these  were  all  wild  oats,  sown  forever — the  down  on 
the  peach,  the  dust  on  the  butterfly's  wing.  And  when 
the  ex-rake  of  Dijon  found  his  wife  with  red  eyes  and 
trembling  lips — the  momentary  ugliness  which  is  a  hun- 
dred times  more  pathetic  in  a  pretty  woman  than  all  her 
beauty  at  its  best  and  brightest — he  forgot  all  the  cuiras- 
siers' wicked  proverbs  and  wickeder  achievements,  and 
took  the  little  woman  into  his  arms  quite  weakly. 

"  Why,  mignonne,  what  is  it? — what  is  the  trouble?  " 

"  I  am — I  am  foolish — but  it  will  be  our  first — our  first 
separation,"  sobbed  the  innocent  hypocrite. 

"  Only  a  fortnight,  chine,  and  then  Paris,  the  salons,  the 
theatres,  the  dressmakers  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  care  about  the  theatres  and  dressmakers; 
and — and  couldn't  you  let  us  ride  with  you  as  far  as  Di- 
jon? " 

"  My  dearest,  what  do  you  imagine  the  colonel  would 
say?  Do  you  want  to  give  him  apoplexy  before  he  gets 
his  brigade?    And  then — the  baby." 

"  Ah,  yes,  the  poor  baby ! " 

"  Why  poor — he  isn't  ill? " 

"  No,  but  I  have  a  fancy  " — and  Helene  looked  her  hus- 
band shyly  in  the  face — "  that  if  either  of  us  was  ever  to 
do  anything  wrong — to  tell  untruths — or — or  have  secrets 
—he  would  fall  ill,  and,  oh,  perhaps" — — 

She  could  not  conclude,  for  Raoul  silenced  her  with  a 
kiss  and  a  "hush"  that  trembled  strangely,  considering 
that  it  came  from  under  a  cuirassier's  mustache.  And  that 
evening  and  all  through  the  morrow  Mathilde  and  Rose 
was  as'  far  from  Captain  Raoul's  virtuous  mind  as  last 
week's  last  cigarette. 

But  the  day  after  that  morrow  was  the  day  of  departure, 
and  a  spirit  of  reckless  adventure  was  in  the  air.  The 
preceding  evening  had  been  spent  in  a  riotous  celebration 
of  the  event.  Punch  had  flowed  freely,  and  Beaugency 
had  composed  an  amorous  guide  to  Huningue  and  its 
environs,  which  was  designed  for  the  instruction  of  the 
new  garrison,  and  which  is  yet  famous  in  the  military  sub- 
division. Even  the  elderly  warriors  had  partaken  of  the 
punch,  and  felt  something  of  the  pervading  restlessness 
this  morning — perhaps  because  of  the  punch.  For  to  be 
en  route,  no  matter  the  destination,  is  a  happy  thing  in  any 
soldier's  experience,  when  the  season  is  propitious  and 
the  country  pleasant. 

Though  Raoul  Rodemont  put  his  gauntlet  once  or  twice 
to  his  eyes  after  kissing  the  baby  on  the  threshold,  he 
tossed  his  horse-hair  cheerily  when  he  was  in  the  saddle, 
and  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  regiment  clanged  down 
the  chief  street  amid  a  chorus  of  farewells  from  the  vil- 
lagers. He  was  not  unhappy  on  the  road,  took  pleasure  in 
the  slow  cigar  between  odorous  hedgerows,  the  easy  pace 
and  position;  had  a  fair  appetite  at  the  first  halt,  when, 
after  your  orderly  had  seen  to  your  saddle,  and  your  men 
had  arranged  their  accoutrements  and  opened  their  haver- 
sacks, the  cantiniere  spread  her  snowy  table  under  a  tree, 
and  loaded  it  with  cold  meats,  coffee,  and  beer-bottles. 
There  one  chats  familiarly,  one's  mouth  half  full,  with 
chums  and  superiors,  watching  the  cantine  girl  speeding 
from  the  officers  to  the  men,  who,  at  their  horses'  heads, 
feed  beast  and  man  with  dry  bread,  the  remainder  of  last 
night's  dinner,  or  some  dainty  given  by  a  kind  hostess  to 
the  trooper  billeted  upon  her.  Then  the  trumpet  sounds : 
"To  horse";  and  in  three  minutes  the  regiment  is  again 
moving,  threading  the  country  ways  like  a  golden  serpent. 

By  the  time  they  reached  Dijon  the  most  moderately 
veracioushistorian  must  have  allowed  that  in  the  matter  of 
moral  laxity  Captain  Rodemont  was  pretty  well  in  unison 
with  Captain  Beaugency.  He  had  a  hurried  conversation 
with  his  friend  while  the  billets  were  distributed  to  the  offi- 
cers before  entering  the  town,  and  when  they  rode  into  the 
picturesque  old  city,  music  ahead,  doctor  and  veterinary 
surgeon  behind  with  the  wagons  and  the  disabled  horses, 
he  had  altogether  forgotten  Huningue  for  the  moment — 
ay,  and  even  the  baby.  He  had  scarcely  patience  enough 
to  superintend  his  men  distributing  the  soup  and  beef  in 
their  canvas  trousers  and  stable-jackets. 

"Well?"  he  said,  quite  breathlessly,  the  monster;  and 
Beaugency,  grinning  grossly  under  his  tawny  bristles, 
answered,  with  deep  diplomacy : 

"  Saw  them  both  in  the  crowd,  and  have  arranged  a  din- 
ner for  this  evening— at  least  with  Rose.  But  oh,  my  poor 
fellow,  you  have  been  quite  cut  out  by  the  infantry — Cap- 
tain Othello,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Third." 


Rodemont  twisted  his  mustache  savagely.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  have  virtuous  principles,  and  an  adored  wife  and 
baby,  but  to  be  eclipsed  by  a  captain  of  foot  is  an  unbear- 
able humiliation  for  an  officer  of  Cuirassiers,  and  the  Thir- 
teenth to  boot ! 

"  We'll  see,"  he  said,  shortly.  "  Let's  meet  at  the  cafe 
after  we  find  our  quarters.  Tell  Rose  to  tell  her  sister  I 
am  there,  and  let  Othello  come  if  he  likes." 

And  he  strode  away,  with  a  little  Hecla  of  pride  and 
jealousy  bubbling  under  the  left  swell  of  his  breastplate. 

He  was  billeted  at  a  doctor's  house.  A  servant  in  tears 
opened  the  door,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  worn,  sad-eyed, 
broken  man  came  to  him. 

"  Pardon  me,  monsieur,  I  can  not  receive  you.  A  great 
sorrow — will  you  accept  a  lodging  at  an  hotel  ?  Look — see 
here  " — and  he  half  opened  the  door  of  the  adjoining  room. 

There  a  woman  sat  weeping  with  quiet  resignation  be- 
side a  cot,  and  there  a  little  baby  with  yellow  cheeks  and 
half-closed  eyes  lay  at  the  end  of  his  little  life's  trouble. 

The  soldier  felt  his  eyes  burn  and  brim  with  tears.  He 
wrung  the  doctor's  hand  a  minute,  and  then  flung  away 
wildly  down  the  street  to  the  first  hotel,  where  he  shut  him- 
self in  a  room,  murmuring  to  himself  with  a  sick  fore- 
boding: "  Oh,  my  own  boy,  my  own  boy." 

Two  hours  afterward  a  waiter  came  to  the  door. 

"  A  lady  to  see  you,  sir." 

"  I  can  see  nobody,"  was  the  rough  response. 

"  But  the  lady  insists,  sir,"  the  waiter  went  on. 

"  Did  you  hear  me  ?  "  shouted  the  captain  in  his  most 
strident  tone.  "  I  know  no  lady  here — I  don't  want  to 
know  any — and  you  will  leave  me  alone,  or " 

And  he  marched  on  the  waiter,  who  fled,  leaving  the  door 
ajar.    A  little  woman  slid  into  the  room. 

"  Raoul,"  she  whispered. 

But  Raoul  was  trying  to  write  a  letter,  with  two  portraits 
before  him.  Then  when  she  touched  him  he  turned,  caught 
her  hands,  and  cried : 

"Helene!    Oh,  then,  it's  true;  the  baby" 

But  the  baby  was  already  in  the  room  in  its  nurse's  arms, 
and  its  mother  explaining  her  jealous  journey;  and  Raoul 
was  laughing  with  wet  eyelashes,  and  dancing  the  baby  and 
kissing  the  wife  like  a  mariner  saved  from  shipwreck,  half 
mad  from  the  salt  of  the  sea  and  the  despair  of  his  soul. 

So,  despite  three  halts  and  a  river,  Raoul  Rodemont 
was  true. — Evelyn  Jerrold. 


Forty  years  ago Coffins  were  very  plain  and  burial 

caskets  were  unknown.  Tombstones  had  larger  epitaphs 
and  more  verbosity  engraved  upon  them.  Eggs  were  a 
shilling  a  dozen,  and  butter  was  considered  high  at  eighteen 
cents  per  pound.  Much  of  the  silver  currency,  ftps,  levies, 
and  dollars,  was  of  Mexican  and  Spanish  coinage.  The 
country  retail  trade  was  much  better,  as  people  could  not 
so  easily  run  to  the  city  by  rail.  Business  letters  were 
more  voluminous  and  formal,  and  were  written  in  a  pre- 
cise, round  hand.  There  was  York  currency,  eight  shil- 
lings to  the  dollar,  and  New  England  currency,  six  shil- 
lings to  the  dollar.  The  diet  was  more  subcharged  with 
grease,  the  winter  breakfast  usually  being  made  of  salted 
nam  and  hot  cakes.  Dinner  was  simply  a  hasty  lunch  at 
noon,  and  little  importance  was  attached  to  the  necessity 
for  good  digestion,  or  a  period  of  rest  after  eating.  New 
Orleans  and  Muscovado  molasses,  very  black  and  thin, 
was  the  common  sweetening  for  buckwheat  cakes.  Re- 
fined molasses  was  almost  unknown.  The  bank  bills  were 
of  State  banks,  and  the  farther  West  their  locality  the 
shakier  they  were.  Illinois  and  Indiana  bills  would  barely 
pass  in  New  York.  Bread  was  home-made.  Coffee  was 
freshly  ground  every  morning,  and  the  grinding  of  the 
family  coffee  mill  was  a  familiar  sound  hours  before  the 
children  arose.  Negro  minstrelsy  was  just  cropping  out  in 
the  traveling  circus.  There  were  generally  but  two  per- 
formers, who  assumed  male  and  female  characters.  The 
popular  melody  was  "  Jump,  Jim  Crow."  People  did  not 
live  as  long  as  they  now  do,  nor  was  the  average  health  as 
good  as  at  present.  They  ate  more  meat,  more  grease, 
more  hot  bread,  and  more  heavy  dishes,  and  drank  more 
at  meals.  At  funerals  the  undertaker  cried  with  the  mourn- 
ers, the  flow  of  tears  being  proportionate  to  the  expense  of 
the  funeral.  Young  couples  considered  it  a  privilege  to  sit 
up  all  night  with  the  corpse  before  burial. 


In  his  preface  to  the  recently  published  volume  of 
Flaubert's  letters  to  George  Sand,  Monsieur  de  Maupassant 
gives  some  extracts  from  Flaubert's  commonplace  book, 
in  which  he  used  to  jot  down  the  blunders  he  detected 
from  time  to  time  in  the  writings  and  remarks  of  the  more 
eminent  of  his  contemporaries.  Jules  Janin,  for  instance, 
speaks  in  one  place  of  the  town  of  Cannes  as  being 
"  doubly  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  Hannibal's  victory 
over  the  Romans,  and  of  Napoleon's  landing,"  after  his 
escape  from  Elba.  He  accuses  Louis  XL  of  having  perse- 
cuted Abelard,  though  that  king  died  in  1423,  while  the 
date  of  Abelard's  birth  is  1079;  and  he  emulates  Shake- 
speare's celebrated  blunder  about  Bohemia  by  speaking  of 
Smyrna  as  an  island.  "  How  is  it,"  asked  Scribe  in  his 
reception  discourse  at  the  French  Academy,  "  that 
Moliere  tells  us  nothing  about  the  great  events  of  Louis 
XIV. 's  reign?  Does  he  say  a  word  about  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  for  instance?"  Moliere  died  in 
1673,  so  that  unless  he  possessed  -the  gift  of  prophecy  he 
could  not  refer  to  the  revocation  of  the  edict,  which  did 
not  take  place  until  1685.  Some  of  the  writers  quoted 
were  no  happier  in  the  sphere  of  prophecy.  Thus  Joseph 
de  Maistre  wrote  in  1807 :     "  Nothing  can  restore  the 

gower  of  Prussia.  This  famous  edifice,  built  up  with 
lood  and  clay,  with  false  coins  and  the  leaves  of  pam- 
phlets, has  collapsed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  has 
disappeared  forever ! " 


Miss  Chamberlain,  the  young  American  whose  beauty 
has  attracted  so  much  admiration  in  Europe,  is  to  spend  a 
month  at  Newport  this  summer. 


Shortly  before  his  death  Mignet  said :  "  If  it  were  given 
me  to  live  my  life  over  again,  I  should  wish  it  to  be  just 
what  it  has  been." 


, 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

Fair  Parisiennes,  with  whom  money  is  no  object  and  who 
aspire  to  everything  that  that  is /*<:/?»#,  diversify  the  flowers 
they  wear  according  to  the  time  of  day.  In  the  morning 
from  9  to  n  or  12 ,  violets  are  the  correct  blossoms ;  from  2 
to  3,  mimosa  is  all  the  rage ;  hyacinths  or  primroses  are 
considered  dinner  wear;  and  at  dances,  soirees,  and,  in 
fact,  after  n  at  night,  gardenias,  Cape  heaths,  white  lilac, 
or  roses  are  permissible. 

It  is  the  fashionable  craze  in  New  York  just  now  to  have 
one's  portrait  painted.  Whether  Mrs.  Mackay  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  setting  this  fashion  we  do  not  know.  Mrs. 
William  E.  Dodge,  Jr.,  who  is  a  very  handsome  blonde, 
is  being  put  upon  canvas  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Lazarus,  who  is  also 
painting  portraits  of  Colonel  Isaac  H.  Reid  and  Mrs.  Reid. 
Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  is  having  her  children  painted 
in  a  group,  and  Mrs.  Stevens  is  to  sit  for  a  life-size  picture. 
•> — 

If  a  lady  really  wishes  to  disguise  herself  at  a  masked 
ball,  she  must — (r)  learn  to  speak  in  a  falsetto  voice ;  (2) 
cover  herself  up  in  a  domino  with  a  hood  coming  well  over 
her  face,  into  which  the  lace  bottom  of  the  mask  should 
be  thrust;  (3)  wear  spectacles;  (4)  alter  her  stature  by 
either  very  high  heels  or  no  heels;  (5)  put  on  three  or  four 
pairs  of  gloves;  (6)  pad  herself  out,  if  thin;  (7)  change  her 
habitual  mode  of  walking.  At  least,  so  says  one  who 
ought  to  know — Mr.  Henry  Labouchere. 
— ♦ — 

A  Washington  correspondent  says  of  a  recent  White 
House  reception :  Some  of  the  bright  demoiselles  failed 
to  appreciate  the  dignity  of  the  occasion  and  preserve  that 
courtliness  of  demeanor  appropriate  to  a  White  House  cere- 
monial. They  laughed  at  and  commented  audibly  upon  the 
odd-looking  people  who  passed  before  them  with  civil  greet- 
ings, and  shouts  of  laughter  rang  through  the  room  when  a 
well-known  society  man  made  his  appearance  with  his  ac- 
customed mustache  shaved  off.  At  one  time  it  was  con- 
sidered funny  by  the  ill-mannered  set  then  standing  in  the 
receiving  line  to  introduce  the  visitors  to  one  another  by 
assumed  names,  and  the  strangers,  after  receiving  Mrs. 
McElroy's  courteous  and  pleasant  greetings,  were  passed 
along  to  a  set  of  giggling  girls,  wlio  introduced  them  in 
turn  to  Miss  Smith,  Miss  Jones,  Miss  Robinson,  Miss 
Brown,  and  by  other  funny  names.  Some  of  the  visitors 
knew  better  at  the  time  and  were  indignant  at  such  proceed- 
ings, and  those  who  stood  behind  these  girls  watching  the 
scene  were  immeasurably  relieved  when  the  half  hour  was 
upand  another  set  of  assistants  took  the  place  of  the  romps. 

The  wedding  of  Prince  Carlo  Poniatowski  to  Miss  Maud 
Ely-Goddard  was  a  grand  social  event  in  Paris.  The  toilet 
of  the  bride  consisted  of  a  dress  of  raised  velvet  frise  upon 
white  satin  ground,  a  petticoat  richly  worked  with  seed 
pearls,  a  bouquet  of  orange-blossoms  at  the  side  of  the 
skirt  and  another  cluster  looping  up  the  train  of  the  petti- 
coat. She  wore  a  necklace  of  a  triple  row  of  pearls,  fast- 
ened with  a  diamond  snap,  without  pendants  (the  gift  of 
the  bridegroom),  a  tulle  veil,  and  a  bridal  wreath  of  orange 
blossoms.  Among  the  presents  were  a  diamond  necklace, 
from  the  mother  of  Prince  Poniatowski;  a  corbeille,  com- 
posed of  white  and  blue  forget-me-nots,  forming  upon  the 
lid  a  coronet  of  pansies;  a  diamond  necklace,  with  inter- 
laced diamond  chain;  a  bracelet,  a  gold  watch  with  mon- 
ogram in  diamonds,  a  carnation  loaded  with  brilliants  and 
sapphires,  a  bracelet  composed  of  a  mosaic  of  jewels, 
a  diamond  arrow-sheath  forming  a  brooth,  a  vinaigrette  set 
with  brilliants;  a  set  of  alabaster  vases  from  Lady  Kan- 
noul  and  Lady  Muriel  Hay ;  a  fan  of  gray  feathers  with 
stuffed  birds,  presented  by  Madame  de  Bronte;  a  silver- 

filt  coffee  service,  from  Madame  de  Belboeuf,  sister  of  the 
)uc  de  Morney,  and  an  antique  Florentine  vase,  from 
Count  Bentivoglio.  The  couple  left  Paris,  en  route,  after 
a  short  stay  in  England,  for  the  United  States. 

Following  the  example  of  the  Czar,  says  the  Sun's  Rus- 
sian correspondent,  every  minister  and  ambassador  and  all 
the  rich  and  titled  St.  Petersburgers  are  giving  balls.  The 
German,  French,  and  Turkish  ambassadors  each  gave  a 
ball  that  stirred  the  aristocratic  public  and  the  fashionable 
dressmakers.  Among  the  novelties  of  the  season,  electric 
bouquets  and  table-ice  are  much  in  favor.  The  bouquets 
of  the  ladies  and  the  necktie-pins  of  the  gentlemen  are 
connected  with  a  minute  electric  battery,  secreted  by  the 
ladies  in  their  dress  and  by  the  gentlemen  in  the  side-pock- 
ets. The  electric  current  can  be  closed  or  interrupted  at 
any  time  at  the  will  of  the  bearer  of  the  battery.  These 
bouquets  and  pins  with  their  electric  flashes  surprise  and 
amuse  the  unscientific  public.  Ice  is  made  to  serve  both 
an  ornamental  and  a  useful  purpose  at  balls.  A  huge  piece 
of  ice,  artistically  carved,  is  placed  on  a  silver  tray  and 
lighted  from  within.  In  the  excavations  in  the  ice  they 
pour  either  wine  or  cream,  or  both,  of  which  the  dancers 
partake.  Millionaire  Krutikoff,  a  tea  merchant,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  marriage  with  Miss  Sinebruhoff,  gave  a  ball, 
to  which  were  invited  all  the  leading  merchants  of  both 
capitals.  In  the  hall  of  the  Nobles'  Assembly  there  were 
gathered  fully  fifteen  hundred  guests.  Perhaps  never  be- 
fore were  so  many  diamonds  seen  in  that  hall.  Every  ma- 
tron and  maiden  sparkled  like  a  constellation  in  miniature. 
Mrs.  Avchinnikoff  alone  wore  diamonds  worth  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  dollars.  At  this  ball  the  young  men  for  the 
first  time  appeared  in  the  red,  white,  and  blue  tail-coats  of 
the  French  pattern,  worn  under  the  Directory.  This  in- 
novation, however,  displeased  the  Czar,  for,  as  he  re- 
marked, "  We  are  yet  under  the  empire,  and  not  under  a 
directory."  It  is  becoming  evident  that  the  golden  bour- 
geoisie is  more  and  more  taking  the  lead  of  the  titled  aris- 
tocracy even  in  the  Czar's  country.  Nowadays  many  a 
prince,  count,  and  baron  longs  for  the  society  of  financial 
kings,  for  they  give  excellent  dinners,  treat  to  the  best 
wines,  and  present  to  their  daughters  for  dowry  bushels  of 
diamonds.  The  old  time  is  gone  by  when  the  Russian 
merchants  entreated  some  uniformed  general  to  honor 
them  with  his  presence  at  their  balls  and  dinners.  Nowa- 
days the  wearers  of  glittering  uniforms  and  ancient,  aristo- 
cratic shields  flock  around  the  rich  and  hospitable  mer- 
chants like  tramps  longing  for  a  free  lunch. 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 


One  Sea-side  Grave. 
Unmindful  of  the  roses, 

Unmindful  of  the  thorn, 
A  reaper  tired  reposes 

Among  his  gathered  corn; 

So  might  I,  till  the  moral 

Cold  as  the  cold  Decembers, 

Past  as  the  days  that  set, 
While  only  one  remembers 

And  all  the  rest  forget  — 

But  one  remembers  yet. 
—Christina  G.  Rossetti  in  May  Century. 

"  In  After  Days." 

In  after  days  when  grasses  high 

O'ertop  the  tomb  where  I  shall  lie, 
Though  well  or  ill  the  world  adjust 
My  slender  claim  to  honored  dust, 

I  shall  not  question  or  reply. 

I  shall  not  see  the  morning  sky, 
I  shall  not  hear  the  night-wind  sigh, 
I  shall  be  mute,  as  all  men  must — 
In  after  days. 

And  yet,  now  living,  fain  were  I 
That  some  one  then  should  testify, 
Saying ;  "  He  held  his  pen  in  trust 
To  art,  not  serving  shame  or  lust" 
Will  none?    Then  let  my  memory  die 
In  after  days. 

— Austin  Dobson  in  May  Century. 

The  Secrets  of  the  Spring. 
Come  out  and  hear  the  robins  sing, 
And  hear  the  bluebirds'  tale  of  spring, 
And  see  the  swallows  on  the  wing. 

Come  out  and  listen,  listen  low, 
And  hear  the  grasses  as  they  grow, 
And  list  the  little  winds  that  blow, 

And  learn  to  read  their  secret  well  — 
The  secret  that  they  softly  tell 
To  bird  and  bee  in  drowsy  dell  — 

Of  bloomy  banks  that  are  to  be, 
Of  fragrant  field  and  leafy  tree, 
And  all  the  summer  mystery 

Of  bud  and  blossom,  flower  and  fruit, 
That  quickens  now  in  sap  and  root, 
And  now  in  tender  springing  shoot. 

Come  out,  come  out,  the  days  are  long, 
But  Nature  sings  her  secret  song 
In  secret  ways  —  the  days  are  long, 

But  swift  as  sweet  from  day  to  day, 
From  hour  to  hour,  the  tuneful  lay 
Runs  headlong  on  a  changeful  way. 

Come  out,  then,  in  the  early  glow 
Of  early  springtime's  bud  and  blow, 
Come  out  and  hear  the  grasses  grow, 

And  all  the  secrets  of  the  spring 

That  melt  and  murmur,  speak  and  sing, 

To  ears  attuned  to  listening. 

— Nora  Pe?ry  in  May  Manhattan. 


The  Reproach. 
With  my  silence  thou  dost  task  me, 
Why  I  sing  no  more  dost  ask  me: 
"Once,"  thou  say'st,  "in  lavish  fashion 
Love  poured  out  his  lyric  passion; 
When  I  oped  my  door,  upon  it 
I  was  sure  to  find  a  sonnet; 
Blossoms  took  I,  white  or  rosy — 
There'd  be  verse  within  the  posy; 
If  I  rode,  or  read,  or  slumbered, 
I  was  mightily  benumbered; 

If  I  frowned,  dear  love,  on  thee — 

Straight,  behold,  an  elegy! 
Has  some  beauty,  then,  outshone  me, 
Since  thou  mak'st  no  rhymes  upon  me?  " 

Ah!  thou  little  needest  telling 

That  this  heart  is  ne'er  rebelling; 

After  one  proud    short  endeavor 

It  was  lost — and  lost  forever. 

But,  though  I'm  thy  slave  and  poet, 

What's  the  need  I  still  should  snow  it? 

Shall  I  sing  my  songs  thrice  over 

To  so  well-besung  a  lover? 

Nay,  I'm  too  serenely  quiet 

For  the  pulses'  rhyming  riot, 

Of  my  frenzy  now  I'm   cured. 

Of  thy  constancy  assured;  \ 

Song  is  pain,  and  perfect  pleasure 
Gloats  in  silence  oer  its   treasure. 

— Edmund  Gosse  in  May  CenUiry. 

Sacrilege. 
They  walked  in  the  clover-haunted  fields — 

A  weary  worldling  and  dainty  child; 
He  sated  and  worn  with  the  love  of  self, 

She  fresh  as  the  dew  on  the  upland  wild. 
He  stole  the  blush  from  the  sweet  wild  rose, 

And  proved  that  the  mornings  grew  less  fair; 
That  a  taint  of  poison  lurked  in  the  bloom, 

And  hung  on  the  breath  of  the  summer  air; 
That  life  is  not  as  good  as  it  seems; 

That  faith  and  virtue  rarer  grow; 
That  the  worm  is  hiding  with  greedy  mouth 

At  the  heart  of  all  that  we  love  or  know. 
And  a  shade  fell  over  the  summer  fields, 

And  the  sun  in  its  brightness  seemed  to  wane. 
Her  heart's  song  faltered— alas!  for  her. 

His  doubt  crept  into  the  perfect  strain. 

— Kate  L.  Brown  in  May  Harper, 


A  Parable. 
I  walked  one  spring  day,  while  yet  winds  were  cold, 
Between  the  waning  day  and  waxing  night, 
And  the  boughs  strained   and  whirled  in  the  wind's  might. 
I  took  a  simple  wild-flower  in  my  hold, 
And  fair  it  was,  and  delicate  of  mold, 

And  sweet  to  smell,  and  tremulous  with  light; 
And  something  lurking  in  its  jwtals  white 
Meant  more  to  me  than  even  its  fragrance  told. 
Full  long  I  held  that  flo«er,  until  one  day 
I  came  where  queenliest,  reddest  roses  grew; 
Then  from  my  nand  afar  that  flower  I  threw, 
Roses  to_  gather;  but,  behold,  this  hour, 
When  roses  and  their  thorn-stems  strew  the  way, 
I  vainly  seek  for  my  lost  woodland  flower. 

-'Philip  Bourkt  Marston  in  May  Century, 


THE   THOMPSON    STREET   POKER   CLUB. 


Mr.  Tooter  Williams  opened  the  first  jack-pot  with  a 
little  hesitation  and  four  white  chips,  Saturday  evening. 
Deacon  Trotline  Anguish,  who  had  strayed  in  under  the 
chaperonage  of  Mr.  Cyanide  Whiffles,  and  who  apparently 
had  jacks-up  and  a  very  superficial  knowledge  of  Mr.  Will- 
iams, came  in.  ,Mr.  Rube  Jackson  felt  a  very  strong  temp- 
tation to  put  a  plaster  on  the  back  of  the  wall-eyed  king 
and  pull  something,  but  the  studied  indifference  with  which 
Mr.  Williams  gazed  into  space,  made  him  lay  down  his 
hand  and  wish  he  were  dead.  Mr.  Cyanide  Whiffles  bor- 
rowed a  blue  chip  from  the  deacon,  "jess — jess  till  de  nex' 
han',"  and  came  in  and  kept  the  change.  Then  all  eyes 
naturally  centred  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thankful  Smith,  who, 
in  addition  to  a  barricade  of  chips  which  made  Mr.  Whif- 
fles's  mouth  water,  had  a  four  flush  and  a  cheerfulness  of 
demeanor  which  boded  no  good. 

"  Ez  my  fren'  Toot's  done  open  dat  jacker,"  he  began, 
sweetly,  "  I  rises  hit."  So  saying,  he  put  up  such  a  stack 
of  chips  that  Mr.  Whiffles  nearly  fainted. 

"Whad  yo' go  do  dat  for,  Brer  Thankful?"  inquired 
the  deacon,  in  wild  remonstrance.  "  Dat's  not  de  speret 
ob  de  Gospil." 

"  Whar — whar  yo'  fin'  draw-poker  in  de  Gospil? "  testily 
rejoined  Mr.  Smith.  "  Does  yo'  tink  de  Possles  'n'  de 
'Vangelists  writ  de  Scripter  after  rasslin'  wid  a  two-cyard 
draw  agin  a  flush  ? "  he  sarcastically  inquired.  "  No,  Brer 
Anguish.  Less  ten'  ter  business.  Dis  ain't  no  pra'r  meetin' 
— ceptin'  dat  Brer  Williams  seems  ter  be  on  de  anxious 
seat. ' 

"  Who — who's  on  de  anxious  seat?"  asked  Mr.  Will- 
iams, hotly.     "  Yo'  jess  come  on;  I  rises  yo'  fo'  dollahs." 

The  deacon  sadly  ran  over  his  hand.  "  De  Gospil,  Brer 
Thankful,"  he  began,  "de  Gospil" 

"  Cheese  dat,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith.  "  Is  yo'  goin' 
ter  pray  or  to  poke  ? " 

"  I'se  gwine  ter  poke,"  he  replied;  "I'se  gwine  ter  see 
yo'  rise" — here  he  shoved  up  a  stack  of  blues — "an'  Brer 
Toot's  rise" — here  he  shoved  up  another  stack — "an'  I'se 
gwine  to  rise  it  jess  a  leetle,  'cordin  to  de  speret  ob  de  good 
book."    Here  he  shoved  up  six  dollars. 

Mr.  Whiffles  fled. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  breathing  still,  but  that  was  all. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  glared  defiance.     "  I  rise  yo'  back." 

"  /rise  yo'"  said  Mr.  Williams. 

"An'  I  rise  Toot,"  said  the  deacon. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  was  aghast.  He  was  dealing,  and 
knew  by  intuition  that  he  would  catch  his  fifth  club,  but 
there  was  a  serenity  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  which 
affrighted  him." 

"I  jess — jess  calls,"  he  said. 

"  I  calls,"  said  Mr.  Williams. 

"  Help  de  genelmen,"  said  the  deacon,  with  the  benev- 
olence which  invariably  accompanies  a  pat  hand. 

Mr.  Williams  broke  his  two  pair  and  drew  to  his  club. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  got  his  club. 

"  Six  dollahs,"  said  the  deacon,  after  Mr.  Williams  had 
timidly  ventured  one  chip. 

"  I  calls,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  sullenly. 

"  I  rise  dat  six  mo',"  said  Mr.  Williams. 

"  I  rise  yo'  six,"  said  the  deacon. 

"  I  calls,"  gasped  Mr.  Smith,  shoving  up  his  last  chip, 
and  his  snuff-box. 

"  Six  mo',  "  said  Mr.  Williams. 

."  Six  mo',"  said  the  deacon. 

Mr.  Smith  shucked  off  his  overcoat  and  added  to  it  his 
spectacles.  "  I  calls,"  he  said,  as  though  speaking  from 
the  tomb. 

"  Six  mo',"  said  Mr.  Williams. 

"  Six  mo',"  said  the  deacon. 

"  I— I  hain't  got  nuffin'  mo',"  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith, 
faltering. 

"  Shove  up  dat  watch,"  said  Mr.  Williams. 

"  Soak  dem  new  boots,"  urged  the  deacon. 

"An'  dat  golhedded  cane,"  suggested  Mr.  Jackson,  who, 
of  course,  however,  had  no  business  to  speak,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly suppressed. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  hesitated.  Then  he  sighed  and 
threw  up  his  hand.  To  his  great  astonishment,  Mr.  Will- 
iams did  the  same.  The  elder  softly  hummed  a  hymn, 
tried  the  focal  strength  of  Mr.  Smith's  spectacles,  assumed 
Mr.  Smith's  ulster,  thoughtfully  inserted  Mr.  Smith's 
watch-chain  in  his  vest-pocket,  collared  the  bank  and 
counted  it,  and  then,  with  a  cheerful  smile  at  Mr.  Will- 
iams, left  the  room.  The  silence  for  several  minutes  was 
sepulchral.     Then  Mr.  Jackson  said: 

"  I'se  'fraid" ■ 

"  Yo'se  'fraid  ob  what?"  asked  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith, 
savagely. 

"  Dad  Toot's  played  yo'." 

"  Wha — whad?  "  gasped  Mr.  Smith. 

"  Dad  was  a  sawbuck,"  said  Mr.  Jackson. 

"  Whad's  a  sawbuck? " 

"  Why,  dad  pious  niggah's  Toot's  cust  fuzzin' — Toot's 
dad's  nevvy,"  said  Mr.  Jackson. 

Alight  broke  upon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith.  "  Dey  was 
risin'  an'  risin' — ter — ter  knock  de  tar  outen  me  f  "  he  in- 
quired, in  a  voice  which  froze  Mr.  Whiffles's  marrow. 

"  Yezzah,"  said  Mr.  Jackson,  keeping  the  table  well  be- 
tween them. 

Mr.  Smith  turned  over  Mr.  Williams's  hand.  It  con- 
tained two  jacks.  He  examined  the  deacon's.  It  held 
just  three  hearts,  a  spade,  and  a  club.  He  then  re-exam- 
ined his  own  flush.     It  was  still  perfect. 

"Niggahs,"  he  said,  with  the  calmness  of  despair,  "go 
out  sofly,  and  lemme  alone.  I  want  ter  rassle  wif  de  dick- 
shunary  an'  de  angel  ob  wrath  erwhile,  an'  den  git  demos' 
feasible  words  an'  club  I  kin  fine,  ter  spress  my  feelin's  ter 
Brer  Toot  and  Brer  Anguish.  Tread  sofly,  niggahs — tread 
out  sofly." 

They  trod.— Z/^. 


Mrs.  Ole  Bull  and  her  young  daughter,  Miss  Olea,  are 
to  visit  Norway  this  summer.     Miss  Olea  Bui' 
much  of  her  father's  musical  talent,  and  it  may 
will  give  concerts  in  some  of  the  principal  ci 
way. 
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THE        ARGONAUT, 


CHIT-CHAT. 


On  the  first  night  of  "  Pop,"  Philistratus  came  over 
during  the  entr'acte  to  shake  hands  with  us.  He  always 
does  this  at  the  theatre  in  a  pure  Samaritan  spirit,  a  desire 
to  do  a  kind  action.  This  part  of  the  idea  makes  our 
blood  boil,  and  yet  any  honest  woman  will  confess  that 
she  likes  to  be  seen  shaking  hands  with  Philistratus.  He 
is  decidedly  a  social  bon  parli. 

"  I  have  come  to  point  out  several  peculiarities  which 
you  may  not  have  observed,"  he  was  modest  enough  to 
say.  "  This  house,  although  it  is  crammed  to  its  utmost, 
till  it  reeks  to  heaven  with  the  unmistakable  curse  of  Adam, 
is  not  a  first-night  house.  Society  is  represented  by  some 
dozen  members  only.  Neither  is  it  a  '  Pop '  house.  Such 
straggling  members  of  the  '  Pop '  syndicate  as  are  here 
have  not  had  the  forethought  to  leave  their  wives  at  home. 
The  unhappy  ladies  are  acting  as  moral  extinguishers,  and 
this  takes  some  of  the  zip  out  of  the  applause.  The  club 
men,  too,  have  not  turned  out." 

"  I  could  show  you  forty  members  of  the  clubs  at  one 
glance  over  the  house,"  I  asserted,  triumphantly. 

"Always  'remember,"  said  Philistratus,  apparently 
pained  at  my  ignorance,  "  that  members  of  clubs  are  not 
necessarily  club  men.  It  is  a  matter  of  social  rigor  for  a 
gentleman  to  identify  himself  with  a  club.  But  it  is  club 
men  who  eat  high  dinners,  frequent  the  half-world,  rail  at 
marriage,  and  boom  actresses. ' 

"  And  without  them? " 

"  Without  them,  O  Spirit  of  Truth !  Kate  Castleton  will 

be  a  fizzle." 

— • — 

Dr.  Schliemann  has  written  several  books,  the  outsides 
of  which  have  been  read  with  vivid  interest.  The  last  is 
more  interesting  than  the  first,  because  "  Troja  "  is  subject 
to  more  vagaries  of  pronounciation  than  "  Ilios,"  and  in- 
vites more  discussion.  No  human  being  has  ever  been 
known  to  read  the  inside  of  either.  Happily,  every  one 
has  learned  from  the  newspapers  that  they  contain  a  list  of 
his  archaeological  discoveries,  and  in  this  roundabout  man- 
ner people  know  what  the  old  gentleman  is  trying  to  do. 
Furthermore,  he  has  frequently  invited  the  great  public,  by 
letter,  to  send  him  any  object  rescued  from  the  dust  of 
antiquity.  We  of  San  Francisco  beg  to  submit  the  "  Mary 
had  a  Little  Lamb,"  with  ba-a  chorus,  dug  up  by  the 
George  S.  Knights  from  under  nineteen  layers  of  minstrel, 
variety,  and  specialty  character  acts ;  "  The  Water  Mill," 
a  German  recitation  found  in  a  petrified  state  under  six- 
teen layers  of  buried  German  dialect;  "  Pretty  as  a  Pict- 
ure," from  the  ruins  of  a  minstrel  act;  a  French  opera 
bouffe  imitation  of  the  negro;  a  variety  imitation  of  the 
negro-French  imitation,  exhumed  by  an  aged-faced  infant 
in  blue  socks  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre;  varied  chest- 
nuts from  "  Pop  "  in  general,  weak  and  palsied  with  age, 
and  chestnuts  exhumed  by  Harry  Richmond  in  particular, 
which  strike  the  audience  with  sympathy  and  pity;  nursery 
rhymes  from  a  period  almost  Oriental  in  its  remote- 
ness; a  tale  as  ancient  as  a  Mycenean  jar  of  a  monkey 
and  a  parrot.  This  joke,  however,  in  being  exposed  to 
the  air  after  its  long  mummification,  fell  into  fragments  be- 
fore the  audience  fairly  caught  it.  The  genuineness  of  its 
age,  however,  remains  undisputed.  If  these  will  not  sur- 
feit Dr.  Schliemann  with  the  antique,  why  there  is  nothing 
left  but  to  do  the  handsome  thing  and  send  along  the  old- 
est inhabitant  of  Los  Angeles. 

Apropos.  When  Josephine  Gallmeyer,  the  Viennese 
actress,  was  told  that  cure  for  her  dreadful  disease  was  im- 
possible, and  that  she  was  about  to  die,  she  turned  upon 
her  pillow  with  a  cry  like  a  paean  of  triumph,  and  said :  "  I 
have  lived  much."  It  was  much  to  say.  Life  is  a  full, 
strong,  leaping  current  for  some;  a  purling,  shallow  brook 
for  more;  a  dry,  pebbly  bed,  with  little  lakes  of  stagnant, 
fetid  water,  for  most.  Each  man  in  his  time  plays  many 
parts.  An  actress  plays  many  more.  Was  it  by  entering 
into  the  simulated  lives  of  so  many  men  and  women  that 
she  had  lived  much?  Was  it  that  she  had  run  the  gamut 
of  the  passions  and  the  pleasures  till  no  thrill  of  the  leap- 
ing human  pulse  remained  unknown  to  her?  Was  it  that 
life  had  quickened  in  her,  with  the  sweet,  caressing  breath 
of  Fame  in  her  nostrils?  Was  it  in  the  proud  conscious- 
ness of  power  in  her  art  that  she  had  lived  much?  Was  it 
that  her  restless  foot  had  wandered  many  leagues  by  land 
and  sea  from  the  home  of  an  untraveled  race  ?  Was  it  that 
her  right  hand  had  been  stretched  forth  to  help  the  needy 
while  her  left  was  unknowing?  There  are  so  many  thrngs 
to  love  in  life.  Love  and  power,  music  and  song,  poetry 
and  travel,  philanthropy,  invention,  science,  discovery, 
fame.  Alas !  Vienna  is  a  very  beautiful  and  a  very  wicked 
city.  Josephine  Gallmeyer  was  a  beautiful  woman,  andan 
actress.  She  lay  upon  her  death-bed,  and  I  think  she  was 
only  trying  to  say,  in  the  politest  manner  suitable  to  the 
occasion,  that  she  had  had  a  monkey-and-parrot  time. 
» 

That  is  an  ingenious  little  studio  story  in  the  Century 
this  month  by  one  "  Ivory  Black."  The  heroine,  a  small, 
bright  little  party,  who  sheds  her  red  blood  for  love  of  her 
lover  in  a  studio-comico-tragedy,  is  called  "  Rose  Mad- 
der." She  is  beloved  by  Vandyke  Brown,  the  brother  of 
her  chum,  Verona  Brown,  and  the  nephew  of  that  solid  old 
grandee,  Mangan  Brown.  There  is  a  sleek,  oily  little  vil- 
lain called  McGilp,  who  is  very  deservedly  throttled  by 
old  Cremintz  White  in  the  presence  of  melancholy  little 
Sap  Green  and  some  others  of  the  tube  family.  1  here  is 
a  touch  of  bright  color  in  the  shape  of  Jaune  dAntimome, 
a  little  French  artist  who  is  a  chronic  sufferer  from  impecu- 
niosity,  but  rallies  to  radiance  in  the  high  light  of  moment- 
ary prosperity,  and  an  impressionist's  slash  m  the  character 
of  Old  Madder.  The  most  curious  part  of  the  story  is  that 
while  the  slang  of  the  studio  pervades  it,  and  a  draft  from 
the  studio  blows  through  every  crevice  of  it,  it  is  not  at  all 
a  tale  of  art.  There  is  a  big  order  at  the  end  for  the  hero 
for  all  sorts  of  pictures,  portraits,  drawing-room  daubs,  and 
big  historical  canvases,  but  not  a  dollar  down.  In  this  re- 
spect it  might  easily  be  a  transcript  from  a  San  Francisco 
studio. 

— • — 
o  One  day,  during  the  earlier  stages  of  our  conjugal  ac- 
-. : uaintarice,  the  Lion  asked  permission  to  look  over  my  vis- 


iting-book. I  may  remark,  en  passant,  that  he  had  the 
grace  to  ask  permission  only  because  he  did  not  know 
where  to  lay  his  hand  upon  it  without  asking.  Further- 
more, he  only  wanted  to  see  it  at  all  because  it  was  tucked 
away  in  some  corner  of  the  Jungle,  and  therefore  presum- 
ably not  intended  for  his  casual  inspeciion.  All  men  are 
not  inquisitive,  but  any  married  woman  knows  that  all  hus- 
bands are.  To  digress  further,  the  Lion  and  I  started  in 
with  different  theories  upon  our  wedding  day.  I  had  a 
conviction  that  a  certain  amount  of  sustained  formality  be- 
tween the  high  contracting  parties  made  marriage  endur- 
able. He,  an  opinion  that  thorough  confidence,  even  upon 
trivial  matters,  made  marriage  comfortable.  Is  it  necessa- 
ry for  me  to  admit  that  we  have  since  compromised  by  ac- 
cepting his  theory,  and  that  I  now  keep  no  secrets — that  he 
knows  of?  The  handing  up  of  the  visiting-book  was  one 
of  the  initial  steps  of  progress  to  the  compromise.  The 
Lion  scanned  it  carefully,  made  dubious  remarks  against 
several  names,  and,  finally,  a  very  black  cross  against  a 
special  one. 

"  I  should  like  to  have  you,  carefully,  slowl> ,  and  judi- 
ciously, drop  this  woman,"  he  said. 

"  And  why  carefully,  slowly,  and  judiciously?  Why  not 
suddenly,  spontaneously,  and  spitefully,  if  I  must  do  it  at 
all?  " 

"  Because  her  husband  is  a  nice  fellow,  and  I  like  him." 

"  And  why  do  you  dislike  the  lady?" 

"  I  will  confess  to  a  prejudice,  Una,  since  you  are  the 
spirit  of  truth  and  demand  it.  I  was  accustomed  once  to 
see  this  lady  go  to  breakfast  in  a  peignoir — a  peigne-noir 
as  Murger's  Mimi  used  to  call  it.  Now,  I  may  be  old- 
fashioned  and  prejudiced,  but  I  do  not  like  to  see  a  woman 
wear  a  loose  gown  in  the  public  eye.  It  is  the  relief  dress 
of  the  boudoir — and  of  the  boudoir  alone.  I  never  saw  a 
bolt  upright,  starched,  stiffly  dressed  woman  that  she  hadn't 
a  set  of  bolt  upright  principles  to  correspond.  Sometimes 
they  are  too  bolt  upright,  for  there  is  a  happy  medium  in 
all  things;  but  the  other  one — if  you  will  pardon  me  the 
allusion — always  irresistibly  reminds  one  of  la  belle  quifut 
haultmiere.  Let  us  observe  this  lady's  career,  and  see  if 
my  prejudiced  intuitions  are  right." 

This  is  a  true  story,  and  it  all  happened  ages  ago,  yet 
the  Lion's  prophetic  thought  came  to  pass. 

"  Buzz-buzz-buzz  " — scandal  is  now  whispering  her  to 
death.  Like  a  man  and  a  husband,  he  crowed  over  me. 
He  crowed  still  more  when  he  handed  me  the  Associated 
Press  dispatch  last  week  with  this  curious  corroborative 
heading: 

"  The  police  of  St.  Louis  instructed  to  make  a  raid  on 
Mother  Hubbards." 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  has  been  injudicious  to  pub- 
lish to  the  world  the  discovery  of  truffles  in  California. 
There  is  no  actual  objection  to  the  truffles  growing  here, 
but  the  story  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  leak  out. 
Much  of  the  toothsomeness  of  this  most  edible  esculent 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  imported,  that  it  is  French, 
and  that  it  is  expensive.  Thus  its  three  most  desirable 
qualities  are  struck  off  atone  knock.  The  homeliermush- 
room,  which  grows  above  ground  with  the  fresh  earth 
flavor,  is  despised  because  it  is  a  home  product.  People 
actually  buy  tons  of  fresh  champignons  (they  always  call 
them  champignons  when  they  come  in  tins,  and  mushrooms 
when  they  grow  at  home)  for  cooking  purposes,  when  the 
market  abounds  with  the  little  umbrellas  grown  up  over 
night.  This  simple  fact  points  the  way  to  the  decay  of 
the  truffle  as  a  delicacy.  Further  than  this,  the  Academy 
of  Science  has  deprived  some  honest  man  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  good  living  at  putting  French  labels  on 
California  truffles,  and  selling  them  for  imported  wares. 
This  considerate  action  would  have  harmed  no  one,  and 
spared  the  feelings  of  many  a  gourmet. 

It  can  only  be  said  in  extenuation  of  the  members  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  that  they  one  and  all  regard  the 
truffle  as  a  Scientific  Object,  and  not  as  a  succulent  edible. 
Further,  the  damage  is  not  yet  fully  done,  as  we  have  no 
hogs  in  California  to  root  the  vegetable  up.  That  is  to 
say,  we  have  as  yet  no  educated  nogs. 
— * — 

"  Science  moves  but  slowly,  slowly,  creeping  on  from 
point  to  point,"  but,  having  once  obtained  a  headway,  it 
takes  a  wide  swing.  This  is  the  age  of  double-enders. 
The  ferry-boat  and  the  cable-dummy  are  now  supplement- 
ed in  social  life  by  the  double-ender  reception.  A  lady 
whose  visiting  list  becomes  so  lengthy  that  it  gets  beyond 
her  control,  wipes  off  all  her  obligations  at  a  stroke  by 
giving  a  double-ender.  It  begins  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  and  ends  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  The  after- 
noon takes  in  the  ancients,  the  evening  the  young  fry. 
The  gentlemen  go  when  they  like,  but  not  according  to 
their  years.  Those  of  the  ladies  who  are  upon  the  debat- 
able ground  belween  youth  and  age — even  upon  that  small 
plateau  lying  between  youth  and  middle  age — are  half 
timid  about  going  at  the  wrong  time.  One  of  these  latter 
was  debating  the  other  day  as  to  which  end  of  the  last 
double-ender  she  should  select. 

"  The  truth  is,"  she  said,  "  that  I  rather  feel  myself  to 
be  expected  in  the  afternoon  delegation,  and  I  want  to  go 
in  the  evening.     What  would  you  advise,  Una?  " 

I  would  almost  as  lief  be  asked  for  my  pocket-book  as 
for  advice.  But  I  gave  it.  As  an  article  of  advice  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  double-ender.  Serena  was  to  make  her 
call  in  the  afternoon,  and  if  she  looked  at  all  like  a  butter- 
fly the  hostess's  experienced  orb  would  detect  it  and  ask 
her  to  come  back  in  the  evening.  This  is  the  accepted 
formula.  Serena  came  back  at  six  o'clock,  with  a  twinkle 
in  her  eye. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  cheerily,  "  what  did  the  hostess  say 
when  you  made  your  adieux?  " 

"  She  said  '  Good-afternoon.' "  Una. 


Among  the  papers  of  interest  in  the  May  Overland  are 
"  A  Consideration  of  the  Labor  Problem,"  by  W.  C. 
Blackwood;  "  The  Chinese  in  Early  Days,"  by  James 
O'Meara;  "  Peruvia,  Bolivia,  and  Chile,"  by  J.  S.  Leigh, 
and  "  The  Colossal  Fortunes  of  America,"  by  J.  H.  Durst. 
There  is  also  a  collection  of  poems  on  California  flowers 
and  scenery,  by  different  local  poets,  which  contains  seve- 
ral numbers  of  great  merit. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


During  the  recent  fighting  in  Egypt  Baker  Pasha's  cheek- 
bone was  splintered  by  a  four-ounce  iron  bullet,  which  was 
so  firmly  fixed  in  the  bone  that  it  had  to  be  sawed  out— a 
long  and  painful  operation — which  was  endured  without 
any  anaesthetic. 

The  author  of  the  libel  against  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  for 
which  Edmund  Yates  is  to  suffer  four  months'  imprison- 
ment, is  Lady  Stradbroke,  a  relative  of  the  earl.  The 
question  is  asked:  "Why  was  not  prosecution  directed 
toward  the  really  offending  pany?"  Was  it  because  she 
belonged  to  the  privileged  class? 

A  pleasant  position  to  contemplate  is  that  of  Chevalier 
de  Kontski,  who  accompanied  Miss  Thurshy  in  her  con- 
cert tour  this  last  season.  When  admitted  to  the  harem  of 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  play  for  the  inmates,  on  either  side 
of  him  stood  four  Moorish  attendants  with  drawn  daggers, 
to  prevent  him  from  looking  at  the  ladies  who  were  loung- 
ing upon  the  divans. 

A  bright  Chicago  boy,  who  wanted  government  employ- 
ment at  Washington,  went  to  Colonel  Morrison  with  a  note 
of  introduction  and  commendation  from  Mayor  Carter 
Harrison.  The  Illinois  Representative  read  it  and  said  he 
was  sorry,  but  his  quota  of  appointments  had  been  filled 
long  ago.  "  Better  try  some  one  else,"  he  added.  "  But, 
colonel,  this  letter  is  addressed  to  you,"  pleaded  the  boy. 
"  Well,  I  can't  help  it,"  retorted  Morrison,  gruffly,  and 
turned  away  without  another  word;  and  so  did  the  boy. 
Two  days  later  Mayor  Harrison  received  from  his  young 
friend  a  note  thus  worded:  "  Dear  sir:  Colonel  Morrison 
says  your  letter  isn't  worth  a .    Yours  truly,  etc." 

The  Rev.  Emest  Wilberforce,  Bishop  of  Newcastle,  is 
an  eloquent  and  persistent  advocate  of  total  abstinence. 
Now  and  then,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  he  arrays  himself  in 
well-worn  clothes  and  goes  about  incognito  among  the 
poor  and  criminal  classes  on  tours  of  observation.  On 
one  such  occasion  he  was  riding  in  a  third-class  railway 
carriage  of  which  the  only  other  occupant  was  a  pitman. 
The  latter,  viewing  the  bishop's  clerical  but  "  seedy  "  gar- 
ments, remarked :  "  Fse  war'nt  ye're  a  poor  curate,  noo, 
travelin'  'i'  the  likes  o'  huz?  "     "  I  once  was,  my  friend," 

replied  the  bishop,  "but" "Oh,  ay,  I  see!"  cried 

the  other,  in  all  good  faith,  "  that  wretched  drink !    Ay, 
ay  1    Too  bad  1 " 

The  way  in  which  General  Gordon  chose  his  companion 
for  the  expedition  to  Khartoum  is  characteristic.  When 
he  came  before  the  Cabinet  and  announced  that  he  was 
ready  to  start  at  once,  he  was  naturally  asked  whom  he 
would  like  to  have  as  companion.  Gordon  paused  for  a 
moment  in  reflection,  and  then  said:  "There  is  a  man 
whom  I  have  met  a  few  times  at  the  club;  I  don't  know 
his  name,  but  he  is  the  man  I  should  like  to  take  with  me. 
If  you  will  wait  a  little  I  will  go  and  see  if  he  can  come." 
Thereupon  Gordon  left  his  ministerial  audience,  drove  to 
the  club,  found  his  man  in  the  smoking-room,  explained 
the  case,  obtained  his  consent,  and  was  back  in  Downing 
Street  under  the  half-hour.  The  man  whom  Gordon  with 
instinctive  insight  had  chosen  was  Colonel  Stewart,  who 
probably  knows  more  of  the  East  than  any  other  officer  in 
the  British  army. 

When  Mr.  Edmund  Yates  started  the  World,  the  father 
of  the  society  journals,  he  was  poor,  and  the  capital  was 
chiefly  loaned  by  Mr.  Labouchere  and  Mr.  Fithian,  a  son- 
in-law  of  the  late  Richard  R.  Connolly.  The  idea  be- 
longed to  him  alone.  Mr.  Laboucl.ere  was  financial  edit- 
or, and,  seeing  the  paper's  success,  started  Truth,  not  in 
any  spirit  of  opposition,  for  the  two  journals  have  mutually 
served  each  other,  but  that  "  he  might  have  an  organ  of  his 
own  to  get  even  with  some  of  his  friends."  The  two  edit- 
ors are  socially  the  best  of  friends,  and  when  some  journals 
spread  rumors  to  the  contrary,  Labouchere  went  at  once  to 
Yates,  and  characteristically  suggested  that  they  should 
go  down  and  take  off  their  coats  and  affect  a  fight  in  front 
of  the  office,  so  as  to  swell  the  sensation.  Mr.  Louis  Jen- 
nings of  the  New  York  Times  was  for  a  while  financial 
editor,  and  Mr.  Sam  Ward  and  other  New  Yorkers  have 
been  among  the  World's  contributors. 

Victor  Hugo,  says  a  Paris  correspondent,  is  now  eighty- 
two  (his  birthday  was  February  26),  and  if  not  at  the  acme 
of  his  genius,  he  is  asssuredly  at  the  acme  of  his  egotism. 
His  vanity  has  been  steadily  and  swiftly  growing  through 
two  generations  until  it  has  reached  a  height  that  no  ordi- 
nary mind  can  measure.  It  is  colossal,  everlasting,  insati- 
able. Since  he  wrote  his  "  Odes  and  Ballads,"  when  he 
was  twenty,  he  has  been  largely  occupied  with  his  bound- 
less importance  and  the  contemplation  of  nis  own  great- 
ness, and  for  many  years  past  he  has  been  irredeemably 
lost  in  admiring  wonderment  at  his  personal  perfections. 
Other  men  are  vain;  Hugo  is  vanity  itself.  To  express 
even  faintly  his  superlative,  his  preternatural  self-esteem, 
some  new  word  should  be  invented,  and  the  best  word 
would  be  "  Hugoism."  Nowhere  but  in  France  would 
such  deification  be  possible.  France  is  self-worshipful, 
and  the  French,  in  a  way,  worship  themselves  by  worship- 
ing Hugo,  who  is,  in  their  eyes,  first  a  Frenchman,  and, 
secondly,  a  genius.  He  is  the  one  man  of  the  country  be- 
fore whom  all  other  men  pale  and  dwindle.  The  French 
people,  as  he  thinks,  and  as  they  -are  willing  to  concede, 
are  divided  into  the  French  and  Victor  Hugo.  He  is  the 
apotheosis  of  poetry,  the  avatar  of  intellect.  Everybody 
addresses  him  as  "  Dear  Master,"  and  strangers  who  call 
on  him — he  is  very  accessible — do  little  else  fhanecho  the 
praises  he  expects  as  his  due.  Many  of  these  praises  are 
ludicrously  excessive;  but  they  never  sound  so  to  him. 
His  hearing  has  grown  callous  to  the  exaggerated  compli- 
ments that  have  so  long  assailed  it.  No  Anglo-Saxon 
could  or  would  endure  such  a  battery  of  adulation.  Su- 
perlatives have  become  so  familiar  to  him  that  the  positive 
degree  might  awaken  resentment.  He  is  continually  ac- 
costed as  "divine,"  "  the  greatest  of  poets,"  "the  mon- 
arch of  mirth,"  "  the  intellectual  ruler  of  the  age,"  and 
the  like.  A  not  uncommon  form  of  greeting  is,  "How 
is  the  good  god?"  to  which  he  responds,  with  wonderful 
ingenuousness,  "The  good  god  is  very  well." 
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LITERARY   NOTES. 


Bancroft's  New  Volume— "The  History  of  the  Pacific  States," 

Volume  XIII  of  the  "  History  of  the  Pacific  States,"  by  Hubert 
H.  Bancroft,  is  the  first  volume  of  the  "History  of  California." 
It  comprises  the  period  embraced  by  1542-1800 — from  Cabrilo's 
landing  at  San  Diego,  in  1542,  to  the  close  of  Borica's  rule,  in 
1800.  Concerning  the  sources  of  his  information  he  has  much  to 
say.  Books,  pamphlets, manuscripts,  letters,  deeds,  verbal  testi- 
mony, and  every  other  record  has  been  ransacked  for  1  he  author's 
historical  purpose.  Concerning  mission  and  public  archives  he 
observes : 

Documents  were  not  all  turned  over,  as  they  should  have  been,  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  church  :  nearly  every  Mexican  official  retained  more  or  less 
records,  which  remained  in  his  family  archives  together  with  his  correspond- 
ence and  that  of  his  ancestors  and  relations.  I  have  made  an  earnest  effort  to 
collect  these  scattered  papers,  and  with  flattering  success,  as  is  shown  by  about 
fifty  collections  of  "  Documentos  para  la  Historia  de  California,"  in  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  volumes,  containing  not  less  than  forty  thousand  documents,  thou- 
sands being  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  containing  records  nowhere  else  ex- 
tant, and  one  hundred  and  sixteen  of  them  receiving  special  titles  in  my  list. 
About  half  of  all  these  documents  are  similar  in  their  nature  and  historic  value 
— in  all  save  that  they  are  originals  instead  of  copies  on  my  shelves — to  those 
in  the  public  and  mission  archives;  and  the  rest  are,  in  some  respects,  even 
more  valuable  Tor  my  purpose,  being  largely  composed  of  the  private  corre- 
spondence of  prominent  citizens  and  officials  on  current  public  affairs,  of  which 
they  afford  almost  an  unbroken  record.  Twenty-nine  of  these  collections  of 
private  and  family  archives  bear  the  names  of  the  Californian  families  by  the 
representatives  of  which  they  were  given  to  me.  Of  these,  by  far  the  largest 
and  most  valuable  collection  is  that  which  bears  the  name  of  Mariano  Guada- 
lupe Vallejo,  in  thirty-seven  immense  folio  volumes,  of  not  less  than  twenty 
thousand  original  papers.  General  Vallejo,  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  en- 
lightened of  Californians,  was  always  a  collector  of  such  documents  as  might 
aid  in  recording  the  history  of  his  country  ;  and  when  he  became  interested  in 
my  work,  he  not  only  most  generously  and  patriotically  gave  up  all  his  accu- 
mulated treasures  of  the  past,  but  doubled  their  bulk  and  value  by  using  his 
influence  with  such  of  his  countrymen  as  turned  a  deaf  car  to  my  persuasions. 
As  a  contributor  to  the  stock  of  original  information  respecting  his  country's  an- 
nals General  Vallejo  must  ever  stand  without  a  rival.  The  second  collection  in 
extent,  and  the  largest  from  the  south,  is  that  of  the  Guerra  y  Noriega  family, 
in  Santa  Barbara.  But  bulk  is  by  no  means  the  only  test  of  value;  and  many 
of  my  smaller  collections,  from  men  who  gave  all  they  had,  contain  records 
quite  as  important  as  the  larger  ones  named.  Twenty  other  collections  bear 
foreign  names,  in  some  cases  that  of  the  pioneer  family  whose  archives  they 
were,  and  in  others  that  of  the  collector  or  donor.  Except  that  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  documents  are  in  English,  they  are  generally  of  the  same  class  as 
those  just  referred  to.  At  the  head  of  this  class,  in  merit,  stand  Thomas  0. 
Lark  Li's  nine  volumes  of  "  Documents  for  the  History  of  California,"  present- 
ed by  Mr.  Larkin's  family,  through  his  son-in-law,  Sampson  Tarns.  This  col- 
lection is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  best  source  of  information  on  the  history 
of  1645-6,  which,  in  fact,  could  not  be  correctly  written  without  these  papers. 
Larkin,  besides  being  United  States  Consul,  and  at  one  time  a  confidential 
agent  of  the  national  administration  in  California,  was  also  a  leading  merchant 
who  had  an  extensive  commercial  correspondence  with  prominent  residents, 
both  foreign  and  native,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  also  with  traders  and 
other  vuitors  at  the  provincial  capital.  Business  letters  between  him  and  such 
men  as  Stearns  at  Los  Angeles,  Fitch  at  San  Diego,  and  Leidesdorff  at  San 
Francisco,  from  week  to  week,  furnish  a  running  record  of  political,  indus- 
trial, social,  and  commercial  annals.  The  most  influential  natives  in  different 
sections  corresponded  frequently  with  the  merchant  consul ;  he  was  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  the  masters  of  vessels,  and  with  leading  men  in  Mexico  and  at 
the  islands.  The  collection  contains  numerous  and  important  letters  from  Fre- 
mont, Sutter,  Sloat,  and  Montgomery.  Autograph  communications  from  James 
Buchanan,  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington,  exhibit  the  national  policy  re- 
specting California  in  an  entirely  new  light.  Besides  the  nine  bulky  volumes 
mentioned,  1  have  from  thesame  source  a  large  quantity  of  unbound  commer- 
cial documents;  the  merchant's  account  books  for  many  years,  of  great  value 
in  supplying  pioneer  names  and  dates ;  and,  still  more  important,  his  consulate 
records,  containing  copies  of  all  his  communications  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, only  a  few  of  which  have  ever  been  made  known  to  the  public.  Lar- 
kin and  Vallejo  must  ever  stand  unrivaled  among  the  names  of  pioneer  and  na- 
tive contributors  to  the  store  of  original  material  for  Californian  history. 
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Mr.  Bancroft  says  that,  while  the  memory  of  man  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  documentary  record,  it  is  nevertheless  of  great  im- 
portance.    He  remarks  in  this  connection  : 

I  have  therefore  taken  dictations  of  personal  reminiscences  from  one  hundred 
and  sixty  old  residents.  Half  of  them  were  natives,  or  of  Spanish  blood;  the 
other  half  foreign  pioneers  who  came  to  the  country  before  1848.  Of  the  former 
class  twenty-four  were  men  who  occupied  prominent  public  positions,  equally 
divided  between  the  north  and  the  south.  The  time  spent  with  each  by  my  re- 
porters was  from  a  few  days  to  twelve  months,  according  to  the  prominence, 
memory,  and  readiness  to  talk  of  the  person  interviewed;  and  the  result  varied 
in  bulk  from  a  few  pages  to  five  volumes  of  manuscript.  A  few  spoke  of  spe- 
cial events;  most  gave  their  general  recollections  of  the  past;  and  several  sup- 
plemented their  reminiscences  by  documentary  or  verbal  testimony  obtained 
Tom  others.  They  include  msn  of  all  classes  and  in  the  aggregate  fairly  repre- 
sent the  Californian  people.  Eleven  of  the  number  were  women,  and  the  dic- 
tation of  one  of  these,  Mrs.  Ord — Dona  Angustias  de  la  Guerra — compares 
favorably  in  accuracy,  interest,  and  completeness,  with  the  best  in  my  collec- 
tion. General  Vallejo's  narrative,  expanded  into  a  formal  Historia  de  Caii/or- 
rt'n,  is  the  most  extensive  and  in  some  respects  the  most  valuable  of  all ;  that  of 
Governor  Alvarado  is  second  in  size,  and  in  many  parts  of  inferiorquality.  The 
works  of  Bandini  and  Osio  differ  from  the  others  in  not  having  been  written  ex- 
pressly for  my  use.  The  authors  were  intelligent  and  prominent  men,  and 
though  their  narratives  are  much  less  extensive  and  complete  than  those  of 
Vallejo  and  Alvarado,  they  are  of  great  importance.  Those  of  such  men  as  Bo- 
tello,  Coronel,  Pio  and  Jesus  Pico,  Arce,  Amador,  and  Castro,  merit  special 
mention,  and  there  are  many  of  the  briefer  dictations  which  in  comparison  with 
the  longer  ones  cited  have  a  value  far  beyond  their  bulk.  Of  the  pioneers  whose 
testimony  was  taken,  twelve  wrote  on  special  topics,  such  as  the  Bear  Flag, 
Donner  Party,  or  Graham  Affair.  Twenty  of  them  came  to  California  before 
1840.  Thirty-five  came  overland,  twenty  in  immigrant  parties,  three  or  four  as 
hunters,  and  the  rest  as  soldiers  or  explorers  in  1045-3 ;  while  twenty  came  by 
sea,  chiefly  as  traders  or  seamen  who  left  their  vessels  secretly.  William  H. 
Davis  has  furnished  one  of  the  most  detailed  and  accurate  records  of  early 
events  and  men;  and  others  meriting  particular  mention  are  Baldridge,  Bel- 
den,  Bidwell,  Bigler,  Chiles,  Forster,  Murray,  Nidever,  Sutter,  Warner,  and 
Wilson.  As  a  whole,  the  testimony  of  the  pioneers  is  hardly  equal  in  value  to 
that  of  the  native  Californians,  partly  because  th.-y  have  in  many  cases  taken 
less  interest  and  devoted  less  time  to  the  matter;  also  because  the  testimony  of 
some  of  the  most  comoetent  has  been  given  more  or  less  fully  in  print.  While 
the  personal  reminiscences  of  both  natives  and  pioneers,  as  used  in  connection 
with  and  tested  by  contemporaneous  documentary  evidence,  have  been  in  the 
aggregate  of  great  value  to  me  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  yet  I  can  not 
give  them  unlimited  praise  as  authorities.  A  writer,  however  intelligent  and 
competent,  attempting  to  base  the  annals  of  California,  wholly  or  mainly  on  this 
kind  of  evidence,  would  produce  a  very  peculiar  and  inaccurate  work.  Hardly 
one  of  these  narratives  if  put  in  print  could'escape  severe  and  merited  criticism, 
It  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  point  out  defects  in  individual  narratives  written  for 
my  use,  but  rather  to  extract  from  each  all  that  it  contains  of  value,  passing  the 
rest  in  silence.  And  in  criticising  this  material  in  bulk,  I  do  not  allude  to  the 
few  clumsy  attempts  in  certain  dictations  and  parts  of  others  to  deceive  me,  or 
to  the  falsehoods  told  with  a  view  to  exaggerate  the   importance  or  otherwise 

firomote  the  interests  of  the  narrator,  but  to  the  general  mass  of  statements 
rom  honest  and  intelligent  men.  In  the  statements  of  past  events  made  by  the 
best  of  men  from  memoiy — and  I  do  not  find  witnesses  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood  in 
any  degree  superior  in  this  respect  to  those  of  Spanish  race — will  be  found  a 
strange  and  often  inexplicable  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood.  Side  by  side  in 
the  best  narratives  I  find  accounts  of  one  event  which  are  models  of  faithful  ac- 
curacy, and  accounts  of  another  event  not  even  remotely  founded  in  fact.  There 
are  notable  instances  where  prominent  witnesses  have  in  their  statements  done 
gross  injustice  to  their  own  reputations  or  those  of  their  friends.  There  seems  to 
exist  a  general  inability  to  distinguish  between  the  memory  of  real  occurrences 
that  have  been  seen  and  known,  and  that  of  idle  tales  that  have  been  heard  in 
years  long  past. 


The  name  "  California  "  was  long  a  puzzle  to  the  historians  who 
sought  its  origin,  and  many  brilliant  theories  have  been  evolved 
concerning  its  etymological  structure.  Of  this  subject  the  author 
says : 

In  1862  Edward  E.  Hale  was  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  the  source  whence 
the  discoverers  obtained  the  name.  An  old  romance,  the  "  Sergas  of  Esplan- 
dian,"  by  Ordonez  de  Montalvo,  translator  of  "  Am.idis  of  Gaul,"  printed  per- 
haps m  1510,  and  certainly  in  editions  of  1519.  1521,  1525,  and  1526  in  Spanish, 
mentioned  an  island  of  California,  "  on  the  right  band  of  the  Indies,  very  near 
the  Terrestrial  Paradise,"  peopled  with  black  women,  griffins,  and  other  creat- 
ures of  the  author's  imagination.  There  is  no  direct  liL-curica!  evidence  of  the 
application  of  this  name;  nor  is  any  needed.  No  intelligent  man  will  ever 
question  the  accuracy  of  Hale's  theory.  The  number  of  Spanish  editions  would 
indicate  that  the  book  was  popular  at  the  time  of  ihe  discovery ;  indeed,  Bcrnal 
Diaz  often  mentions  the  "  Amadis  of  Gaul,"  to  which  the  "  Esplaudian  "  was 
attached. 

t  Mr.  Bancroft  considers  that  it  will  always  be  a  matter  of  ques- 
tion as  to  what  harbor  Sir  Francis  Drake  visited.    His  chaplain, 


Fletcher,  who  described  the  sojourn,  was  noted  for  his  tremendous 
exaggerations,  and  the  descriptions  in  his  book  all  tend  to  show 
that  the  Golden  Hind  never  found  San  Francisco  Bay,  but  har- 
bored in  what  is  known  as  Drake's  Bay.  There  are  arguments 
against  this,  however,  more  or  less  weighty.  The  writer  ODserves, 
regarding  San  Francisco  Bay: 

That  Drake  and  his  men  should  have  spent  a  month  in  so  large  and  so  pecu- 
liar a  bay  without  an  exploration  extending  thirty  or  forty  miles  into  the  interior 
by  water;  that  notes  should  be  written  on  the  visit  without  a  mention  of  any 
exploration,  or  of  the  great  rivers  flowing  into  the  bay,  or  of  its  great  arms  ;  that 
Drake's  companions  should  have  evaded  the  questions  of  such  men  as  Richard 
Hakluyt,  and  have  died  without  imparting  a  word  of  the  information  so  eagerly 
sought  by  so  many  men,  is  indeed  incredible.  For  sailors  in  those  days  to  talk 
of  inlets  they  had  never  seen  was  common ;  to  suporess  their  knowledge  of  real 
inlets  would  indeed  have  been  a  marvel.  Drake's  business  in  the  North  Pacific 
was  to  find  an  mteroceanic  passage;  if  he  abandoned  the  hope  in  the  far  north, 
one  glance  at  the  Golden  Gate  would  have  rekindled  it;  a  sig^ht  of  the  far- 
reaching  arms  within  would  have  convinced  him  that  the  strait  was  found; 
San  Pablo  Bay  would  have  removed  the  last  doubt  from  the  mind  of  every  in- 
credulous companion;  in  Suisun  Bay  the  Go'den  WjW  would  have  been  well 
on  her  way  through  the  continent;  and  a  little  farther  the  only  question  would 
have  been  whether  to  proceed  directly  to  Newfoundland  by  the  Sacramento  or 
to  Florida  by  the  San  Joaquin.  That  a  man  like  Fletcher,  who  found  sceptres 
and  ciowns  and  kings  among  the  Central  Californians,  who  found  a  special 
likelihood  of  gold  and  silver  where  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  existed,  who  was  so 
nearly  frozen  among  the  snow-covered  Californian  hills  in  summer,  should  have 
called  the  anchorage  under  Point  Reyes,  to  say  nothing  of  Bodega,  a  fine  har- 
bor, would  have  been  wonderful  accuracy  and  moderation  on  his  Dart.  But 
supposing  San  Francisco  Bay  to  have  been  the  subject  of  his  description,  let  the 
reader  imagine  the  result.  The  continent  is  not  broad  enough  to  contain  the 
complication  of  channels  he  would  have  described. 


On  the  16th  of  July,  1769,  the  Mission  of  San  Diego  was  founded 
with  due  formally  by  Padre  Junipero  Serra,  being  dedicated  to 
San  Diego  de  Alcala,  a  Spanish  saint.  Not  long  alter  an  expedi- 
tion was  sent  north  which  visited  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  In 
1770  a  mission  was  founded  at  Monterey.  In  November.  1774,  Ri- 
vera made  an  expediiion  to  San  Francisco  to  search  for  a  suitable 
site  for  a  mission.  The  following  is  a  description  of  his  trip  after 
after  passing  what  is  now  known  as  Searsville: 

The  explorers  started  on  northwestward,  soon  crossing  the  low  hills  into  the 
Canada  that  had  been  followed  in  1769,  to  which,  or  to  a  locality  in  which,  they 
now  gave  the  name  Canada  de  San  Andres,  which  it  still  bears.  Rancherias 
were  numerous,  and  the  natives  uniformly  well  disposed.  On  the  30th  they 
left  the  glen,  climbed  some  high  land,  and  encamped  on  a  lagoon  in  the  hills, 
not  improbably  that  now  known  as  Laguna  de  San  Bruno.  From  a  lofty  hill 
Rivera  and  Palou  obtained  a  view  of  the  bay  and  valley  to  the  southeastward, 
but  could  not  see  the  outlet,  on  account  of  another  hill  intervening.  December 
1st  Rivera  with  four  soldiers  climbed  that  hill,  and  on  his  return  said  he  had 
been  very  near  the  outlet,  which  could  be  conveniently  reached  from  the  camp 
by  following  the  ocean  beach.  Delayed  for  a  few  days  by  cold,  rainy  weather, 
they  started  again  on  the  fourth,  proceeded  north  over  low  hills  and  across 
cahadas,  in  three  of  which  was  running  water,  and  encamped  before  noon  on  a 
stream  which  flowed  into  a  large  lake  stretching  toward  the  beach,  known  later 
as  Laguna  de  la  Merced.  Taking  with  him  four  soldiers  and  accompanied  also 
by  Palou,  Rivera  continued  northwestward  over  hill  and  vale  into  the  sand 
dunes  and  down  to  the  beach,  at  a  point  near  where  the  Ocean  Side  House 
later  stood.  Thence  he  followed  the  beach,  as  so  many  thousands  have  done 
since  in  conveyances  somewhat  more  modern  and  elegant  than  those  of  the  gal- 
lant captain  and  friar,  until  stopped  by  the  steep  slope  of  a  lofty  hill,  in  sight  of 
some  pointed  rocks  near  the  shore,  this  being  the  first  visit  to  the  Seal  Rocks 
since  famous,  and  to  the  site  of  the  modem  "  Cliff."  They  climbed  the  hill  and 
gazed  around  on  what  was  and  is  still  to  be  seen,  and  described  by  Palou  as  it 
might  be  described  now,  except  in  the  matter  of  artificial  changes.  A  cross  was 
set  up  on  the  summit,  and  the  explorers  returned  by  the  way  they  had  come  to 
their  camp  on  Lake  Merced  after  an  absence  of  only  four  hours.  It  was  re- 
solved to  postpone  the  exploration  of  the  Rio  de  San  Francisco,  the  San  Joa- 
quin, until  after  the  rainy  season,  and  to  return  to  Monterey  by  the  shore  route 
of  1769.  Three  hours' journey  southward,  over  grassy  hills,  brought  them  on 
the  5th  into  the  old  trail,  by  which,  having  crossed  the  San  Lorenzo  and  Pajaro 
rivers  on  the  nth,  they  arrived  at  home  the  13th  of  December. 


The  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  was  finally  founded  September 
17,  1776,  its  commandant  being  Moraga.  The  mission  at  the  La- 
guna de  los  Dolores,  the  sixth  of  the  California  missions,  was  es- 
tablished and  dedicated  to  San  Francisco  de  Asis,  October  9th  of 
the  same  year.  The  narrative  of  life  at  the  Presidio  and  missions 
is  particularly  interesting.  At  Monterey  there  was  in  17S5  a  spicy 
court  scandal.  Governor  Fages  and  his  pretty  wife  had  a  violent 
quarrel,  which  ended  in  his  lordship  being  consigned  to  a  separate 
apartment  for  three  months  by  his  irate  spouse.  To  her  astonish- 
ment he  bore  his  exile  with  smiling  contentment.  Suspicious  of 
the  cause,  the  lady  made  an  investigation,  and  discovered  that  a 
charming  Indian  maiden  was  cheering  his  loneliness.  Wild  with 
rage,  she  left  the  house,  and  it  was  many  months  before  the  clergy 
could  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  warring  pair. 


In  1784  the  renowned  Padre  Junipero  Serra  died.  Concerning 
his  last  hours  the  historian  writes: 

In  January  he  had  returned  from  his  last  tour  of  confirmation  in  the  south, 
during  which  he  visited  every  mission  fiom  San  Diego  to  San  Antonio.  In 
June  he  came  home  from  a  last  visit  to  the  northern  missions  of  San  Francisco 
and  Santa  Clara.  He  left  Monterey  by  sea  for  the  south  so  il! ,  that  all,  includ- 
ing himself,  deemed  his  return  doubtful.  He  was  near  death  at  San  Gabriel, 
and  when  he  left  Santa  Clara  it  was  with  the  avowed  intention  to  prepare  for  the 
final  change.  He  had  long  been  a  sufferer  from  an  affection  of  the  chest  and 
ulcers  on  the  legs,  both  aggravated  if  not  caused  by  self-inflicted  hardship  and 
pious  neglect  of  his  body.  The  death  of  his  old  companion  Crespi  had  been  a 
heavy  blow;  his  sorrow  had  been  deep  at  partial  failure  in  his  efforts  to  place 
California  exclusively  under  missionary  control,  and  to  revive  under  better 
auspices  the  Jesuit  epoch  of  the  peninsula.  The  return  of  Fages  to  power  was 
not  encouraging  to  his  plans  and  hopes.  His  license  to  confirm,  under  which 
he  had  administered  the  sacrament  to  over  five  thousand  persons,  expired  in 
July,  and  discouraging  news  came  at  the  same  time  from  Mexico  about  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  new  friars.  The  death  of  Father  Murguia  broke  another 
link  that  bound  him  to  this  world,  and  the  venerable  apostle  felt  that  his  work 
was  done,  his  reward  was  near.  To  all  the  Franciscans  was  dispatched  a  letter 
of  eternal  farewell,  in  every  word  of  which  seemed  distilled,  drop  by  drop,  the 
very  soul  of  the  dying  man,  while  from  each  of  the  nearer  missions  a  padre  was 
summoned  to  take  leave  in  person.  Palou  from  San  Francisco,  the  only  one 
who  arrived  before  Father  Junipero's  death,  was  obliged  to  say  on  August  19th 
the  regular  monthly  mass  in  honor  of  St.  Joseph,  California's  great  patron,  but 
in  other  religious  services  the  saintly  Sufferer  insisted  on  taking  his  usual  part. 
Irritants  were  applied  to  his  chest  by  the  presidial  surgeon  on  the  23d,  without 
any  beneficial  effect.  On  the  26th  he  made  a  general  confession,  and  next  day 
walked  to  church  to  receive  the  last  sacrament  in  the  presence  of  friars,  officers, 
troops,  and  natives,  having  ordered  the  carpenter  to  make  his  coffin.  The 
night  was  passed  by  the  dying  man  on  his  knees,  or  a  part  of  the  time  reclining 
in  the  arms  of  his  neophytes.  Having  been  anointed,  and  recited  with  others 
the  litany,  toward  morning  he  received  absolution  and  the  plenary  indulgence 
of  his  order.  In  the  morning  of  the  28th  he  was  visited  by  Captain  Canizares 
and  other  officers  of  the  vessel  in  port,  and  he  asked  that  the  bells  might  be 
tolled  in  honor  of  their  visit.  Then  he  conversed  with  his  old  friend  Palou,  re- 
quested to  be  buried  in  the  church  near  Crespi,  and  promised  to  pray  for  Cali- 
fornia when  he  should  come  in  the  presence  of  the  Trinity.  At  one  moment  a 
fear  seemed  to  oppress  his  mind,  but  soon  all  was  calm,  and  he  went  out  of 
doors  to  gaze  for  the  last  time  upon  the  face  of  nature.  Returning  at  one  f.  M. 
he  lay  down  after  prayers  to  rest,  and  was  thought  to  be  sleeping,  but  within  an 
hour  Palou  found  that  he  was  dead.  The  bells  announced  the  mournful  intel- 
ligence. Clad  in  the  fri-tr's  simple  robe  in  which  he  died,  and  which  was  the 
only  garment  he  ever  wore  save  when  traveling,  the  body  was  placed  in  the 
coffin,  with  six  candles  beside  it,  and  the  weeping  neophytes  came  to  cover  the 
remains  of  their  beloved  master  \rith  flowers,  and  touch  with  their  medals  and 
rosaries  the  lifeless  foim.  Every  article  of  clothing  save  the  one  that  served  as 
a  shroud  was  distributed  in  small  fragments  as  precious  relics  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  notwithstanding  all  vigilance  apart  of  the  robe  was  taken  also.  On 
Sunday,  the  29th,  the  body  was  buried  in  the  mission  church  by  Palou  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Monterey,  and  with  all  possible  ceremonial 
display,  including  military  honors  and  the  booming  of  guns  from  the  fort  and 
Cafiizares's  vessel  at  anchor  in  the  bay. 

The  historv,  taken  in  its  entirety,  is  admirable  in  every  respect. 
No  event  has  been  slurred  over;  no  explorer  slighted;  no  friar  or 
official  neglected;  in  fact,  to  every  incident  and  personage  is  care- 
fully allotted  attention  proportionate  to  historical  importance. 
And  yet  the  book  possesses  an  interest  far  beyond  the  ordinary, 
for  the  general  as  well  as  for  the  lucal  reader.  Where  resident  Cafj- 
fornians  will  read  with  wondering  absorption  the  quaint  descrip- 
tions of  the  first  exploration  of  Alameda,  or  of  the  discovery  of 
Suisun  Bay,  others  will  follow  the  struggles  of  the  pioneer  priests 
and  soldiers  to  effect  their  settlements,  and. the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  political  and  social  institutions. 


OUR    CHESS    COLUMN. 

Problems  and  Other  Topics  of  Interest  in  the  King  of  Games 

[  All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addressed 
to  "Chess  Editor  Argonaut,  No.  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal."] 

Problem  No.  XV.— By  Cb.  Makowsky, 


at  K 


at  Q  2,       -    Q  B  sq,  Q  B  2. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 

Problem  No.  XVI.— By  James  Rayner. 
BLACK. 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 

The  following  game  was  played  in  the  last  tournament  at  War- 
saw, Poland,  antT  will  amply  repay  study.  The  notes  are  by  S. 
Rosenthal : 


White. 
Winawer. 
1— P  K4 
2— Kt  KB 3 
3-BQKt5 
4 — Castles 
5-P  QB3  (b) 
6-QK2 
7-PQ4 
8— Px  P 
9-RQsq 

10— B  x  Kt 

II— Kt  Q4 


RUV 

Black. 
Heilpern. 
1— PK4 
2— Kt  QB3 
3-Kt  KB3 
4-B  QB4  (a) 
5— Kt  x  P  (c) 
6— Kt  KB3 
7-K  K2 
8— Kt  Q4 
9— Kt  QKt3 
10— KtP  xB 
B  QKt2 


LOPEZ. 

White.  Black. 

13-B  kb4  (0    13-P  QB4 
M-KtQKts      14-PQR3  (R) 
15— Kt  Q6  ch(h)  15— P  x  Kt 


12— Q  KKt4(d)  12— P  KK13  (e) 


16— P 
17— B  KR6 
18—  RxB 
19— Q  K4  ch 
20— Kt  Q2 
21— R  K  sq 
22— Q  KB4 
23-B  x  B 
24-Q  KB6  fj) 


16— B  KB3  (ij 
17-B  Q4 
18— Kt  x  R 
19 — Kt  K2 
20— R  QR2 
21— R  KKt  sq 
22— B  KKt2 
23—  R  x  B 
Black  resigned 


(a)  Weak.     The   only  correct    move   is  4 — Kt    x   P;   5,  P  Q4— 

P  QR3,  with  continuation  which  has  been  given  a  number  of  times. 

(b;    The   text-move   is   good.     We,    however,   prefer  5,  K  x  P — 

Kt  x  Kt;  or  (a)  6,  P  Q4— BQ3;  7,  P  x  Kt— B  xP;8,  P  KB4,  etc. 

{a)  5— Ktx  P;  6,  Kt  x  BP— Kt  x  BP  [if  K  x  Kt.  7,  Q  R5  ch.'  followed 

by   Q  Q5   ch,   or   Q    KB5  ch,  and  regaining  the  piece];  7,  Q  K2  ch — 

X  x    Kt  [if  Q  K2,  8,  Kt  x  R  and  wins] ;  8  Q  QB*  ch,  and  wins. 

(c)  The  belter  continuation  was  5 — Castles;  6,  P  Q4 — [if  6,  Kt  x 
P— Kt  x  Kt,  etc.],  B  QKt  3,  etc. 

(d)  If  12,  P  K6— rastles. 

(e)  If  12-Castles;  13,  B  KR6. 

(f)  White  has  no.  object  in  preventing  castling  by  13,  B  KR6; 
for  after  castling,  B  KR6  followed  by  P  K6  gives  him  a  very  strong 
attack.  The  text-move  is  perfect  play,  and  introduces  a  beautiful 
continuation. 

(g)  The  game  is  lost.  The  only  way  to  continue  the  struggle 
was  14 — Castles. 

(h)  A  correct  and  beautiful  sacrifice. 

(i)  If  16— Castles,  17,  P  x  B— Q  x  P;  18,  B  Q  6,  and  wins. 

(j)  The  ending  of  this  game  is  admirably  well  played  by  M. 
Winawer,  and  we  award  him  high  praise.  After  this  move  Black 
can  not  possibly  avoid  mate,  for  if  24— K  Bsq;  25,  P  x  Kt  ch,  and 
mate  in  two  moves;  and  if  24 — R  Kt  sq,  25,  R  x  Kt  ch,  and  mate 
on  the  move;  and  finally  if  24 — QR  moves, 
follows  immediately. 


25,  Q  x  R,  and  mate 


We  announce  with  regret  the  death  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 

chess-players,  D.  Harrwitz,  who  died   in   February  last,  at  Bazen, 

Austria,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years.     At  twenty-five,  Harrwitz, 

who  resided  in  Paris,  was   considered  one  of   the   first    players  of 

Europe,  and  he  became  celebrated  after  the  victory  which  he  won 

in  a  match  against  Lowenthal.     In   1858  he  was  defeated  by  Paul 

Morphy,  coming  to  Paris  expressly  to  make  a  match  with  him,  and 

he  felt  his  defeat  so  keenly  that  snorily  afier  he  abandoned  chess, 
a  _~»: ,,1  » *  .1 i:.ii„   ,.:ii :_    »i t 1    ...1 1 : i 


and  retired  to  the  little  village  in  the  Tyrol,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death.  A  number  of  his  gomes  were  published  in  the  jour- 
nals of  his  time,  and  but  few  of  the  masters  have  done  more  than 


lage  in 
A  number  ofhis  gomes  were  published  in  the  jour 
e  masters  have  don 
he  for  the  cause  of  chess  in  Europe. — La  Vie  Moderne, 


The  following  method,  by  which  a  country  player  improved,  will 
be  found  not  only  interesting  but  instructive.  He  says:  "I,  who 
learned  chess  in  a  country  town  where  there  was  little  or  noprac- 
tice,  and  that  not  good,  may  instance  my  own  experience.  I  was 
in  the  habit  of  choosing  some  fine  published  game  andof  selecting 
the  winning  side  as  my  own.  Say  that  Morphy  won  of  Anderssen. 
I  selected  Morphy's  side,  covered  up  his  moves  with  a  piece  of  pa- 
per, and  endeavored  to  anticipate  the  L-reat  master's  line  of  play. 
After  due  deliberati  n  I  compared  my  ideas  with  the  course  actu- 
ally adopted,  made  Morphy's  move,  with  the  reply  of  Anderssen, 
and  then  proceeded  to  consider  what  might  be  the  American's  next 
venture.  The  experiment  was  generally  humiliating  at  first;  bet- 
ter results  followed,  and  eventually  I  was  able  to  do  better  than 
my  teacher." 

Chess   Aphorisms. 

Study  from  books:  The  study  of  books  may  enlarge  the  chess 
faculty,  but  the.  danger  is  that  it  will  only  forgeit;  so  that  ihe  in- 
formation required  can  not  be  got  at  the  proper  time,  on  account  of 
the  close  and  indiscriminate  packing. 

Book  knowledge:  A  man  with  much  book  knowledge  and  but 
little  creative  talent  in  chess,  is  like. a  talkative  man   with  a  Inrge 
memory  and  a  =mall  understand  -ng.    He  is  always  que  " 
but  seldom  in  the  right  place. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


BRIC-A-ERAC. 

Ballade  of  Neglected  Merit. 
I  have  scribbled  in  verse  and  in  prose, 
I  have  painted  "arrangements  in  greens," 
And  my  name  is  familiar  to  those  _ 
Who  take  in  the  high-class  magazines; 
I  compose;  I've  invented  machines; 
I  have  written  an  "Essay  on  Rhyme"; 
For  my  county  I  played,  in  my  teens, 
But— I  am  not  in  "  Men  of  the  Time !  " 

I  have  lived,  as  a  chief,  with  the  Crows; 
I  have  "interviewed"  princes  and  queens; 
I  have  climbed  the  Caucasian  snows; 
I  abstain,  like  the  ancients,  from  beans; 
I've  a  guess  what  Pythagoras  means, 
When  he  says  that  to  eat  them's  a  crime; 
I  have  lectured  upon  the  Essenes, 
But— I  am  not  in  "  Men  of  the  Time !  " 

I've  a  fancy  as  morbid  as  Poe's, 

I  can  tell  what  is  meant  by  "Shebeens," 

I  have  breasted  the  river  that  flows 

Through  ihe  land  of  the  wild  Gadarenes; 

I  can  gossip  with  Burton  on  skenes, 

I  can  imitate  Irving  (the  Mime), 

And  my  sketches  are  quainter  than  Kean's, 

But— I  am  not  in  "  Men  of  the  Time!  " 

ENVOY. 

So  the  tower  of  mine  eminence  leans 
Like  the  Pisan,  and  mud  is  its  lime; 
I'm  acquainted  with  dukes  and  with  deans, 
But— I  am  not  in  "  Men  of  the  Time!  " 

— Andrew  Lang  in  May  Century. 


Eulalie. 
Her  voice  is  like  the  mocking-bird's  upon  the 

myrtle  tree, 
Her  eyes  art;  like  the  summer  stars  that  frolic  on 
the  sea; 

Oh,  'tis  rapture  to  look  at  her; 

And  it  sets  my  heart  abeat, 
Just  to  catch  the  pretty  patter 
Of  her  merry  little  feet. 

The  Fairies  spun  her  tresses  on  a  spindle  made  of 

pearl. 
Then  dipped  them  in  the  summer  shine  and  put 
them  up  in  curl ; 

And  when  I  see  them  flutter, 

And  she  dances  in  the  wind, 
I  wish  I  was  a  butter- 
fly, or — something  of  the  kind. 

I  know  that  Cupid  did  it,  and  I  think  it  was  a  sin 
To  carve  a  cunning  dimple  in  the  middle  of  her 
chin; 
For  it  is  a  crime  to  covet — 
So  says  the  Law  Divine — 
Yet  I  look  at  it,  and  love  it, 
And  I  want  it  all  for  mine. 

She  whispers  that  she  loves  mel    Now  be  it  un- 
derstood 
The  tidings  are  delightful— I'd  believe  them  if  I 
could ; 

But  in  her  vocabulary, 

With  its  tantalizing  flow, 
The  truth  will  often  tarry 
Far  behind  a  "  yes  "  or  "  no." 

She  smiles  at  me!   She  frowns  at  me!   She  knows 

I  can  not  fly; 
O  Cupid  come  and  aid  me  with  an  arrow  on  the 
sly, 

That  when  the  orange  bowers 

Are  blowing,  Eulalie 
May  wear  the  snowy  flowers 
In  a  bridal  wreath  for  me! 
—Samuel  Mintnrn  Peck  in  May  Manhattan, 


The  Coquettes. 
They  say  the  brunettes  are  arch  coquettes, 

That  they  break  the  hearts  that  love  them, 
But  eyes  of  blue  are  tender  and  true 

As  the  sky  that  bends  above  them. 

Ah!  but  you  will  find  Love  is  color-blind, 
And  he  comes  with  as  little  warning 

To  hearts  that  lie  back  of  eyes  of  black 
As  of  those  that  are  blue  as  the  morning. 

For  he  comes  and  goes  as  the  free  wind  blows, 

That  asks  not,  as  it  passes, 
If  it  touches  the  head  of  the  roses  red, 

Or  the  violets  down  in  the  grasses. 

So  the  coquettes  are  not  the  brunettes, 
Nor  the  maidens  with  golden  tresses; 

They  are  those  unto  whom  Love  never  has  come 
With  his  kisses  and  fond  caresses. 

— Hosea  G.  Blake  in  May  Harper's. 


Hoi  For  the  Kankakee. 
a  sportsman's  song. 
Ho!  for  the  marshes,  green  with  spring, 

Where  the  bitterns  croak  and  the  plovers  pipe, 
Where  the  gaunt  old  heron  spreads  his  wing 

Above  the  haunt  of  the  rail  and  snipe; 
For  my  gun  is  clean  and  my  rod's  in  trim, 

And  the  old,  wild  longing  is  roused  in  me; 
Ho!  for  the  bass-pools  cool  and  dim! 

Ho!  for  the  swales  of  the  Kankakee! 

Is  there  other  joy  like  the  joy  of  a  man 

Free  for  a  season  with  rod  and  gun, 
With  the  sun  to  tan  and  the  winds  to  fan, 

And  the  waters  to  lull,  and  never  a  one 
Of  the  cares  of  life  to  follow  him, 

Or  to  shadow  his  mind  while  he  wanders  free? 
Ho!  for  the  currents  slow  and  dim! 

Ho!  for  the  fens  of  the  Kankakee! 

A  hut  by  the  river,  a  light  canoe, 

My  rod  and  my  gun,  and  a  sennight  fair — 
A  wind  from  the  south  and  the  wildfowl  due 

Be  mine!     All's  well.     Comes  never  a  care! 
A  strain  of  the  savage  fires  my  blood, 

And  the  zest  of  freedom  is  keen  in  me; 
Ho!  for  the  marsh  and  the  lilied  flood! 

Ho!  for  the  tarns  of  the  Kankakee! 

Give  me  to  stand  where  the  swift  currents  rush, 
With  my  rod  all  astrain  and  a  bass  coming  in, 
Or  tjive  me  the  marsh,  with  the  brown  snipe  aflush 
And  my  gun's  sudden  flashes  and  resonant  din; 
Fot  I'm  tired  of  the  desk  and  tired  of  the  town, 

And  I  long  to  be  out,  and  I  long  to  be  free; 
'I o  |  for  the  marsh,  with  the  birds  whirling  down ! 
Io!  for  the  pools  of  the  Kankakee! 
—Maurice  Thompson  in  May  Manhattan, 


FOR  SALE  BY 

C.  J.  HAWLEY  &  CO.,  Sutter  St., 

Who  are  also  introducing  as  a  specialty 

HAWIEY'S  new  blend  tea. 

If  you  want  a  Tea  that  is  pure,  wholesome,  and  deli- 
cious, ask  for  it  at  the  nearest  drug  store  in  the  city.  Sold 
at  $i»  75  cents,  and  50  cents  per  pound,  in  i-pound  and 
J^-pound  packages. 

ANALYSIS. 
C.  J.  HAWLEY  &  CO.— Gentlemen  :   I  have  care- 
fully examined   the   New  Blend  Tea,  and  found  it  to  be 
pure,  unadulterated,  and  uncolored. 

Yours  respectfully,  THOS.  PRICE,  M.  D. 

Asfc  your  Druggist  for 

HAWUEY'S    NEW    BLE\D    TEA. 


FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

OF  BAYLOR  UNIVERSITY. 

"Independence,  Texas,  Sept.  26, 1882. 
Gentlemen: 

Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 

Has   been  used  in  my  household  for  three 
reasons:  — 

1st.  To  prevent  falling  out  of  the  hair. 
2d.  To  prevent  too  rapid  change  of  color. 
3d.  As  a  dressing. 

It  has  given  entire  satisfaction  in  every 
instance.       Yours  respectfully, 

Wm.  Cabey  Cbaate." 

AYER'S  HAIR  VIGOR  is  entirely  free 
from  uncleanly,  dangerous,  or  injurious  sub- 
stances. It  prevents  the  hair  from  turning 
gray,  restores  gray  hair  to  its  original  color, 
prevents  baldness,  preserves  the  hair  and 
promotes  its  growth,  cores  dandruff  and 
all  diseases  of  the  hair  and  scalp,  and  is, 
at  the  same  time,  a  very  superior  and 
desirable  dressing. 

PREPARED  BT 

Dr.J.C.Ayer&Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER. 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

Jattoa 

"A  natural laxative, superior  to  all others." 
Prof.  Macnamara,  M.  D.,  of  Dublin. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE  &  GENTLE." 

Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.,  London. 
"Relieves  the  kidneys,  unloads  the  liver, 
and  opens  the  bowels." 

London  Medical  Record. 
Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassful before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

NONE  GENUINE  BUT  WITH  THE  BLUE  LABEL. 
For  sale  by  A.  F.  EVAKS  &  CO. 

522  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


EMI 


I  BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

\  Ho.  24  Post  Street, 

BAN  FHANCISCO,  CAL. 

Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute. 


JOHN  TAYL.OR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS, 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.    Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


"EUREKA"   COTTON 

GARDEN  HOSE 

Stronger  three  to  one,  and  lighter  two  to  one,  than  the  best 
four-ply  Rubber  Hose ;  and  if  left  out  in  the  sun  and  air 
coiuiauously,  or,  if  put  away,  put  away  dry,  will  stand  the 
roughest  kind  of  usage  and  will  last  for  years. 

Also,   RUBBER  HOSE  of    extra   quality  and   at  low 
price. 

W.  T.  Y.  SCHEMK, 
36  California  Street,  Siu  Frmcuco,  C*l. 


HIGHLAND  SPRINGS, 


LAKE  COUNTY,  CAL,. 


"  The  Switzerland  of  America." 


OPEN    ALL    THE    YEAR. 


Has  no  rival  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  vari- 
ety and  unquestionable  value  »f  lit e  medic- 
inal qualities  of  its  mineral  waters. 
Daily  communication  via  Cloverdalc. 

DR.  C.  M.  BATES,  Proprietor. 


THE  "POPE  HOUSE" 


The  POPE  HOUSE,  for  fifteen  years  past  the  leading 
private  Hotel  and  Boarding-House  of  SANTA  CRUZ, 
enjoying  the  first  patronage  in  the  State,  has  changed 
hands,  and  re-opened  March  25th,  under  the  direct  per- 
sonal management  and  supervision  of  the  new  proprietors, 
who  hope,  by  close  attention  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of 
their  guests,  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  valuable  patron- 
age so  long  enjoyed  by  Mrs,  Pope. 

Private  Family  Dining-rooms.  French  Dinners  served 
to  order  in  the  best  style. 

&g"  SPECIAL  OMNIBUS  awaits  all  arriving  and  de- 
parting trains  and  steamers.  No  charge  whatever  for  con- 
veying guests  to  or  from  this  hotel. 


HOTEL 
SIERRA  MADRE  VILLA, 

On  the  mountain  side, 
In  an  Orange  Grove,  \ear  Los  Angeles. 


Has  been  enlarged  to  accommodate  One  Hundred  Guests 
For  climate,  health,  comfort,  pure  water,  and  beauty  o. 
scenery,  it  has  no  equal  on  this  coast.  General  Sherman 
says  it  surpasses  all  other  places  on  the  American  continent 
for  a  quiet  good  time. 

For  further  information,  address 

W.  COGSWELL,  Proprietor, 

San  Gabriel,  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal. 


PAY0T,UPHAM&C0. 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


ASA  BARKER  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesale  Grocers, 

108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ATKINS     MASSEY, 

UNDERTAKER, 

At  the  old   established  place,   No.  651   Sacramento 
Street,  first  house  below  Kearny,  San  Francisco. 


4-11    413  &    4IS     SANSOME    ST,  5.F 

Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


»  TAILORING  » 

Immense  Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  St. 

Suits. 


»  TAILORING  OS 

Cheapest  House,  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  Street. 

»  TAILORING  » 

J.  S.  II.VM),   Merchant  Tailor  and  Clothier, 
314  Kearny  Street. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED   by  thh  FACULTY 

A  Laxative  and  Refreshing/ Fruit 
Lozenge  for 

T  A  1W  A  Ti       CONSTIPATION, 

I     A     VI   A   K     Hemorrhoids, 

*  «  A'i  r\i.l  Bile,  Headache, 

Loss  of  Appetite, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 
iniRIwai  Prepared  by 

1  n  u  1  u  v\    Chemist  of  the  Paris  Facnltyi 

SOLE    PROPRIETOR, 
27  Rue  Rambuteau,  Paris. 
^LIJTT      I    AM     Tamar— unlike   pills  and   the 
UHImUUIi    usual   purgatives— is    agreeable 
to  cake  and  never  produces  irri- 
tation nor   interferes  with  busi- 
ness or  pleasure, 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

And  Dealers  in  Gents'  Furnishing  Goods, 

415  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  A  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


IT    IS    ALMOST    HUMAN." 


THE  NORTON 

DOOR-CHECK  &  SPRING. 


It   Is  PERFECT- 
LY   NOISELESS, 

.-■  ami  renders  the 
'  si  n  m  in  i  11  £  Of 
doors  and  the 
breaking  of 
glass  absolutely 
impossible. 


J>.  S.  BROWS.    &   CO., 

36  California  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

MARBLE  MANTELS,   made   of  ONYX,  COL- 
ORED, ITALIAN,  and  STATUARY  MAR- 
BLES.   Monuments  and  Headstones. 
w.  h.  Mccormick, 

B37  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth.  S.  V. 


In  the  Superior  Court,   City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 

In  the  matter  of  E.  Detrick  and  J.  H.  Nicholson  as 
copartners,  composing  the  firm  of*E.  Detrick  &  Co.,  and 
E.  Detrick  individually,  insolvent  debtors. 

J.  H.  Nicholson,  having  filed  in  this  Court  his  petition, 
schedule,  and  inventory  in  insolvency,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  he  is  an  insolvent  debtor,  the  said  J.  H.  Nichol- 
son is  hereby  declared  to  be  insolvent.  The  Sheriff  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  is  hereby  directed  to 
take  possession  of  all  the  estate,  real  and  personal,  of  the 
said  J.  H.  Nicholson,  debtor,  except  such  as  may  be  by 
law  exempt  from  execution,  and  all  of  his  deeds,  vouch- 
ers, books  of  account,  and  papers,  and  to  keep  the  same 
safely  until  the  appointment  of  an  assignee  of  his  estate. 
All  persons  are  forbidden  to  pay  any  debts  to  the  said  in- 
solvent, or  to  deliver  any  property  belonging  to  him,  or  to 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  or  association  for  his  use. 
The  said  debtor  is  hereby  forbidden  to  transfer  or  deliver 
any  property,  until  the  further  order  of  this  Court,  except 
as  herein  ordered. 

It  is  further  ordered,  that  all  the  creditors  of  said 
debtor  be  and  appear  before  the  Honorable  F.  M.  Clough, 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  in  open  Court,  at  the  Court-room  of  said 
Court,  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  on  the 
2Sth  day  of  April,  1884,  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  of  that  day, 
to  prove  their  debts,  and  choose  one  or  more  assignees  of 
the  estate  of  said  debtor. 

It  is  further  ordered,  that  the  order  be  published  in  the 
A  'goiuiut,  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation,  published 
in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  as  often  as  the 
said  paper  is  published  before  the  said  day  set  for  the 
meeting  of  creditors. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  in  the  meantime  all  pro- 
ceedings against  the  said  insolvent  be  stayed. 

Dated  March  26,  1884. 

T.  H.  REARDEN,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court. 

Attest:  William  T.  Sesnon,  Clerk. 

By  Edward  Myers,  Deputy  Clerk. 


C1IOLLAR  MINING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  21st  day  of  April,  1884,  an 
assessment  (No.  13)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  70,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Friday,  the  twenty-third  (23d)  day  of  May,  18^4, 
will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auc- 
tion, and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on 
Thursday,  the  twelfth  day  of  June,  1884,  to  pay  the 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising 
and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  70,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MEXICAN  GOLD   AND  SILVER  ML*INU  CO. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  April,  1884,  an 
assessment  (No.  26)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  16.  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Tuesday,  the  twentieth  day  of  May,  iS8j,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  paj  ment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday, 
the  tenth  day  of  June,  1884,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  cast  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

CHAS.  E.  ELLIOTT,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


CALIFORNIA  MINING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.     Loeation  of  works,  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  14th  day  of  March,  1884,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  11)  of  Twenty  (20c)  Cents  per  share  4vas  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  U.  S.  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  th»  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  This  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Monday,  the  twenty-first  (21st)  day  of  April, 
1884,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold 
on  Saturday,  the  seventeenth  day  of  May,  1884,  to  pay 
the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  costs  of  adver- 
tising and  expenses  of  sale. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.       Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTKR  &  CO., 

FUNERAL   DIRECTORS, 

IIS  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  StairKing's 

Church.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 
J,   R,  COWBN.             D,  H.  SCHUYLBR.           J.     W.   PORTBh 
Schuyler  &  Armstrong.  Philadelphia 
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PUBLISHERS'  N07 ICE. 

The  Argonaut  is  published  every  Saturday,  at  No. 
2ij  Dupont  Street,  by  the  Argon&ut  Publishing 
Company. 

Subscription,  -$4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2.25; 
three  months,  $r. so;  payable  in  advance — post- 
age prepaid.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  $4.50  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample 
copies,  free.    Single  copies,  to  cents. 

News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied 
by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  Post  St., 
above  Dupont,  to  whom  all  orders  from  the  trade 
should  be  addressed. 

Persons  mailing  single  copies  of  the  Argonaut 
must  affix  a  two-cent  stamp. 

Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed  should 
give  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses. 

The  American  News  Company,  New  York,  are 
Agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut 
may  be  ordered  from  any  News  Dealer  in  the 
United  States  or  Europe. 

Address  all  communications  to  "  The  Argonaut, 
No.  2/j  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco" 

A.  P.  STANTON,  Business  Manager. 


C  P.  R.  R. 


Time   Schedule,   Thursday,  April   24,   1884. 


TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


8.OO   A.M 

3.OO   P.M 

4.OO  P.M. 
J3.00  A.M. 
•9.30   A.M. 

3.30    P.M 

S.OO  A.M 
•4.00   P.M 

S.OO   A.M 

3.OO   P.M 

3.30   P.M 

4.30   P.M 

7.30  A.M. 
•3.30    P.M. 

7.30   A.M. 

4.OO    P.M. 

3.30   P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
•5.00  P.M. 
•9.30    A.M. 

3,30   P.M. 

8.0O   A.M. 

3.30   P.M. 

4.30    P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
IO.OO   A.M. 

3.OO  P.M. 
•5.00    P.M, 

3.00   P.M. 

8.00   P.M. 

8.00  A.M. 

8.00  A.M. 

8.00  A.M. 

7.30   A.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

3.OO   P.M. 

4.OO  P.M- 
•4.OO    P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
JlO.OO    A.M. 

3.OO   P.M. 

S.OO  A..M- 
•9.30   A.M. 

3.OO    P.M. 

4.OO    P.M. 

3.OO   P.M. 

8.0O   A.M. 

4.00   P.M 


DESTINATION. 


.Byron  and  Martinez. 


.Calistoga  and  Napa.. 
!  Colfax '.. 


(  Deming,  El  Paso  I  Express . . . 
land  East J  Emigrant  . 

!Galt  and  I  via  Livermore 
Stockton)  via  Martinez 

.lone 

.  Knight's  Landing. 

.Los  Angeles  and  South 

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton. 


{Merced,  Madera,    )    
Fresno,  and  Tulare  J  

.  Marys ville  and  Chico 

I  Mojave,  Needles,  I  Express... 

I  and  East j  Emigrant . 

.  Niles  and  Haywards 


)  Ogden  and  I  Express 

(  East j  Emigrant 

1  Red  Bluff  t  via  Marysville. 
I  and  Tehama  1  via  Woodland.. 

.  Redding 

.Sacramento,  via  Livermore. . . 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

.Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
..San  Jose1 


.Vallejo 


.Virginia  City.. 
.Woodland 


6.40  P.M. 

7.40  A.M. 
10.10  A.M. 
{6. 40  p.m. 

•12.IO  P.M. 

9.10  A.M. 

*!O.IO  A.M. 

6.40  P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

7.40  A.M. 

9.IO  A.M. 

7.IO  A.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

*I2.IO  P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 

g.IO  P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

"8.40  A.M. 

*I2.IO  P.M. 

9.IO  A.M. 

5.4O  P.M. 

g.IO  A.M. 

7-IO  A.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

3.40  P.M. 

9.40  A.M. 

'8.40  A.M. 

7.40  A.M. 

II.40  A.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

6.4O  P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

5.40  P..M. 

6.4O  P.M. 

7.40  A.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 

*6.00  A.M. 

•3.40  P.M. 

t3-40  P.M. 

9.4O  A.M. 

6.40  P.M. 

•l2.IO  P.M. 

9-IO  P.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 

7.4O  A.M. 

6.40  P.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 


Train  leaving  San  Frandsco  at  7.00  a.  m.  can  meet  Pa- 
cific Express  from  Ogden  at  Oakland  Pier;  and  that  leav- 
ing at  8.30  a.  m.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  The  Nee- 
dles and  El  Paso  at  Oakland  Pier. 

•Sundays  excepted.  X Sundays  only. 

JLOt'AJL  FERRY  TRAINS  (via  Oakland  Pier). 
FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8-30,  9-00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11. oo,  ii. 30,  12.00,  12.30, 
1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6-co,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,    11.00,  '12.00- 

To  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  '6.30,  •7.00,  "7.30,  *8.oo, 
•8.30,  "3.30,  *4-oo,  "4.30,  *5.oo,  *5-30,  *6.oo,  *6.30,  9.00. 

To    FRUIT   VALE    (via  Alameda)  — *g.S°  a.   m.,   6.30, 

tll.OO,  *I2.CO    P.  M. 

To   ALAMEDA— *6.oo,    *6.3o,   7.00,    •7.30,    8.00,    •8.30, 

?.oo,  9.30,  ia.00,  :  1 :.-,:,  11.00,  in. 30,  12.00,  (12.3a,  1.00, 
1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 
7.00,  S.oo,  q.oo,  10.00,  11.00,  "12.00. 
To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  *7-3o,  8.00,  '8.30, 
9.00,  (9.30,  10.00,  {10.30,  11.00,  $11.30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,    5.00,  5.30,    6.00,  6.30,    7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,    II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  "7.30,  IS.oo, 

*:  3:,  ;..:,   10.00,    n.oo,    Ji.oo,    2.00,    3.00,    4.00,  * '4.3;, 

5.00,  '5.30,  6.00,  "6.30,  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From    FRUIT    VALE— *6.23,    '6.53,    *7.23,  '7.53,  *8.23, 

*8-53.    *9-23>  *io-2i,   *4.23,    *4-53-    *5-23.   *5-53-    *6-z3. 
„    0-53-  7-25.  9-50- 
From  FRUIT  VALE  <via  Alameda)— *5. 15,  *5.45,   $6.45, 

tg.15,  *3-*5- 
From  EAST   OAKLAND— *5-3o,  *6.oo,   6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

8.00,  3.30,    9.00,  9.30,    10.00,    10.30,    11.00,   11.30,  12.00, 

12.30,  1.00,   1.30,  2.00,  z.30,  3.00,  3-30,  4.00,   4.30,  5.00, 

5-301  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7-57.3-57.  9-57.  IO-57> 
From   BROADWAY,   Oakland— '5.37,   *6.o7,   6.37,   7.07, 

7.37,  8.07,   3.37,   9.07,   9.37,    10.07,    io-37.    "-07.    "-37. 

12.07,  12-37.  1.07.  1-37.  2-°7.  2.37,  3.07,  3.37,  4-07.  4-37. 

5-:/,  =.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  3.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 
From    AlAMEDA — *5>22,  *5-52,  *6.22,  6.52,  *7-22,  7-52, 

*:..:;,  0.55,  I..22,  9-52,  $10.22,  10.52,  1 11.22,  11.52,  :  t :.;:, 

12.52,  ti.22,  1.52,  2.52,3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 

6.22,  6.52;  7.52,  £.52,  9.52,  10.52. 
Fiom  BERKELEY— "5.15,  *5.45,  '6-15,  6.45,  *7-i5,  7.45, 

'3-15,   8.45,    (9.15,    9.45,     tio.15,    10.45,    ?n. 15,    11.45, 

12.45,  i-45.  2.45,  3.45,  4.15,  4.45,  5.15,  5.45,  6.15,   6.45, 

7-45.  3-45.  9-45.  10,45. 
From    WEST    BERKELEY— *5.45,    '6.15,    6.45,    *7.i5, 

7-45.  8.45,    J9.15,    9.45,    10.45,    ti2-45-    t-45.    =-45.  3-45. 

4-45.  *5-i5.  5-45.  *6-'5.  6-45.  *7-*5- 

CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN    FRANCISCO— %j.  15,  9.15,  11.15,  1.15,  3.15, 

From  OAKLAND— *6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12-15.  2.15,  4.15- 
*  Daily,  except  Sundays.  X  Sundays  only. 

"  Standard  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  Jew- 
elers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  6:  Tkt.  Agt. 

.IMORPHSNE  HABIT 

■  DE.  EL  H,  K4.JTE,  of  the  DcQnlncfly 
^^  ■      ■  ^^  ■■■Home,n6wo£^7*&  Remedy  whereby 
«DyooeeMeorcUms«lrqnleUT  and  painlessly.  Forfcrttmo 
B.  B.  KASX,  A.M.,  *.rfc,  leo  wnten  SL,  Hew  tokoT 


WINTER   ARRAXGEMEXT. 

Commencing   Sunday.   November   11,  1883, 

And  until  further  notice,  passenger  trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend 
Street,  betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows: 


LEAVE 
S.  F. 

DESTINATION. 

ARRIVE 
S.  F. 

t6.50   A.M. 

8.3O   A.M. 
IO.40   A.M. 
*3-30    P.M. 

4.25    P.M. 
*5.IO    P.M. 

6.30  P.M. 

..San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and.. 

6.35  A.M. 
*S.IO  A.M. 

9.03   A.M. 
•l0.02    A.M. 

3.36  P.M. 

t4.59  p.m. 

5-55    P.M. 

8.30   A.M. 
IO.40    A.M. 
•3.30   P.M. 

4.25    P.M. 

. .  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and . . 
....  Principal  Way  Stations. . . . 

9.03    A.M. 

•l0.O2    A.M. 

3.36   P.M- 

5-55   P-M. 

10.40  a.m.  j  ..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castro  ville . . 
•3.30  p.m.  |  ...  -Salinas,  and  Monterey — 

•10.02   A.M. 
5-55   P.M. 

10.40  a.m.  I Hoi  lister  and  Tres  PLnos. 


I.  .  Wit-on*.  ille,  Soquel,  Aptos.. 
(Camp  CapitoLaJ  &r  Santa  Cniz, 
broad  gauge,  no  change  of  cars 


10.40  a.m.  j  ..Soledad  and  Way  Stations.. 


•  Sundays  excepted.       t  Sundays  only  (sportsmen's  train). 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
which  connect  with  3. 30  a.  m.  train.  m 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  Paraiso  and 
Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION    TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday — good  to  return  on  Monday 
— to  Santa  Clara  or   San  Jose,  $2.50;  to  Gilroy,  $4.00;  to 
Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  I5.00,  and  to  principal  points  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  San  Jose. 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Division  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


FOR  SAVCEI.ITO,  SAS   RAFAEL,  A>D  1>1  X- 
< "AN  HILLS, 

XORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

TIME  TABLE. 

Commencing    Saturday,    April    27tli,    1884, 

and  until  further  notice.  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  fol- 
lows: 
For  SAN   RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 

7.30,  9.15  A.  M.,  I.30,    3.20,  4.50,  6.15  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00,  11.30  a.  m.,  1.30,  4.30,  6.30  p.  H. 


From   SAN   RAFAEL  (week  days) — 6.15,  7.45,9.20  a. 
M.,  2.00,  3.25,  4.50  p.  M. 

(Sundays)— -7.55,  10.00,  11.30  a.  m.,  3.15,  4.30,  6.30  p.  31. 


From  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 6.45,  8.15, 10.00 a.m., 
2-30,  3-56.  5-3o  p-  M- 

(Sundays) — 8.30,   10.30  a.  m.,  12.00  M.,  3-45,  5.00,  7.10 

P.  M. 

Extra  trip — From  Saucclito,  on  Saturday  at  7.00  p.  M. 


1.30  P.  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  THROUGH 
TRAIN  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Through 
train  from  Duncan  Mills  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  10.30  a.  m.) 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  MilU  every  morning  except   Mon- 
days  for  Stewart's   Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino  City,  Caspar,   Noyo,   Kibesil- 
lah,  Westport,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO   MONDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing  Monday:    Fairfax,   Ji :    Camp  Taylor,  $2;    Point 
Reyes,  $2. 50:  To  males,  $3.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  M.  (Sundays  only)  Excursion  Train  for  Duncan 

MUU  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning  arrives  in  S-  F.  at  7.40  p.  M. 
Fares  for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  Si. 75;  Point   Reyes, 
$2;  Tomales,  S2.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $5. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen  1  Superintendent.     Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 

GENERAL   OFFICES,  4o3  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


OThe  Btjyebs'  Guide  is  is- 
sued .March  and  Sept.,  each, 
year:  216  pages,  8£xll£ 
inches,  with  over  3,30O 
illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gives  whole- 
sale prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods 
for  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing yon  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluable  books  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  map 
kets  of  the  world.  We  will  mail  a  copy 
Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage — 7  cents.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
Eespectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO- 

££?  &  229  Wabash.  -Wcnne,  Chicago,  ILL 


A-^  "fo  j  w  w  Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  re- 
\J  k  I  /  p  ceive  free  a  costly  box  of  goods 
1  IIIA4L4  which  will  help  all,  of  either  sex, 
to  more  money  right  away  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
Fortunes  await'  the  workers  absolutely  sure.  At  once  ad- 
dress TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

Dealer  in  House,  Steam,  Foundry,  and 

CUMBERLAND    COAL, 

ENGLISH  COKE    \>T>  PIG  IRON. 

120  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Leave  Wharf  corner   First   and   Brannan  Streets,  at    19 
o'clock,  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA    AND    HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with   steamers   for  Shanghai. 

From  San  Fronrisco  for 
Steamer  1884.  HONGKONG. 

ARABIC Saturday,  April  26th. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  May   27th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  ]!IAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 
City  of  Peking May  13 

At  12  o'clock  m.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 
Uranada May  1 

At  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  for 
MAZATLAN,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPERICO,  SAN 
JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA,  ACAJUTLA,  LA  LIBER- 
TAD,  and  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

Tickets  to  and  from  Europe  by  any  line  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  rates  ;  also  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports. 

For  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY, 

City  of  Sydney Friday,  Mayo,  at  12  o'clock  m. 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 
Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

Passengers  must  be  on  board  at  5  o'clock  p.  M.,  at  which 
time  the  ship  will  go  into  the  stream. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  A.  M.,  on  March  3d,  nth,  19th,  and  27th,  and  every 
eighth  day  thereafter.  The  first  steamer  of  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  5:  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA. HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day ;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  day— A.  M. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  H00KT0N,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A.  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc..  every 
Monday,  3  p.  M. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,   General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIEU).       N.  W.  5PAULD1KG.      J.  PATTERSON. 


SAW   MANUFACTURING 


17  and  19  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN   FRANCISCO. 


RUBBER  HOSE 


A5D     FIRE 


FOR    G4RDENS,    KILLS,     !M>E5, 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA    PERCHA    AXD     RTBBEB 

MASUFACTl  RUfC  COMPANY. 


Carbollzed  fiabnei  Hose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross.*  Rubber  Do*e,  Extra  **  A  "  Robber  Hose, 
Robber  tlu^e,  (Competition,)  Soction  Hone, 
Menm  Uoge,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire-Engine 
Hose.  Carbolized  "  Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 

VALVE-,    GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER. 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PALACE  HOTEL 

A.  D.  SHAROX,  Le§see. 


Tlie  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block: 
in  1  lie  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
mode)  hotel  «■("  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and 
Earthquake- proof.  It  has  Five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  larse,  light,  and  airy.  The 
ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  an*d  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  cen- 
tral court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light, 
its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies, 
its  carriage-Tvay,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is 
a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant  is  the  Finest  in  the  city. 


THE      NEVADA     BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up   Capital $3,000,000  in  Gold. 

DIRECTORS. 
James  C-  Flood)  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President  ; 
James  G.  Fair,         James  L.  Flood,        John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lim'd. 


THE   BANK  OF   CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvoed President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGE3TTS— >ew  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California;  Boston,  Tremot*  iVational 
Bank;  Chicago,  I  nion  National  Bank;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  Sew  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  >  e \v  Zealand ;  London,  >. 
31.  Bothschild  A  Sons;  China,  Japan  India, 
and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank.  Corpora- 
tion, 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Fran kfort-on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghai,  Yokohama- 


The  AIVGLO-CALITORNLM  BANK 

LIMITED, 
K.  E.  corner  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets. 

London  Office,  ^  Angel  Court.     New  York  Agents,  J.  W. 
Sehgman  fit  Co.,  21  Broad  Street. 

Authorized  Capital  Stock $6,000,000 

Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections 
buy   and  sell   Exchange  and   Bullion,   loan   Money, 
issue  Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 
FRED  F.  LOW,         »  „ 
IGN.  STEINHART.)  Jlanaeer5- 
P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Cashier. 


CHARLES  CROCKER.      WM.  H.  CROCKER.      R.  C.  WOOLWORTH. 

CROCKER,  WOOLWOKTH  &  CO. 

BANKERS, 

323  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  carry  on  a  gen- 
eral Banking  business. 
Correspondents  in  the  Drincipal  cities  of  the  Eastern  States 
and  in  Europe. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1730. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1636. 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  comer  California  and 
Montgomery  Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


COMMERCIAL     I.VSl'RAXCE    CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

FIBE    AJB    HAKIXE. 

Principal  office,  430  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Saf. 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


C.  J.   HUTCHINSON.  H.   E.   MANN. 

Ill  ICHI\SO\     &    MAW, 

I.W1KAME    A UEM  Y. 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304   Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


HOME  MFTCAF.  IXSFRAACE  CO. 

So.  210  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  up  In  Gold) 9300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  1,1884 759,475  13 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

Bio.  310  SAJNSOML  ST  ROT, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


JOHN   GASH.  JOHN   J.    NEWSOM. 

XEWSOitt   &  GASH, 

ARCHITECTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Buil    :- 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  C- 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Fix 
fornia.    Take  elevator.     - 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


And  this  is  "  Pop !  "  "  Pop  "  the  effervescent ! 
"  Pop"  the  delicious!  "  Pop"  the  ineffably  wick- 
ed. "Pop"  that  turned  the  heads  of  the  jeu- 
nesse  dort?e,  and  the  vieillesse  argentiel  "Pop," 
the  destroyer  of  family  peace,  and  the  sponsor  for 
broken  hearts!  "Pop,"  that  saved  the  jewelers 
from  bankruptcy  and  set  the  restaurateurs  to 
building  up  the  Western  Addition  !  "  Pop."  that 
chanced  the  vernacular  of  the  village,  and  grafted 
a  bit  of  hybrid  slang  upon  it  that  means  nothing 
at  all!  "Pop,"  that  people  have  been  talking 
about  for  a  full  round  year,  and  thronged  in  pla- 
toons to  see  once  again!  "Pop,"  that  Mackay 
was  wise  enough  to  see  had  made  a  chance  hit, 
and  wiseenough  not  to  risk  his  newly  established 
commercial  value  by  coming  back  to  share  the 
inevitable  fate  of  its  second  visit! 

It  is  the  fashion  to  say  now  that  much  of  its 
fascination  lay  with  Mackay  and  Irene  Perry, 
but  a  year  ago  Kate  Castleton  was  undoubtedly 
the  brightest  particular  star. 

No  one  could  tell  you  just  why,  if  you  put  the 
question.  A  distinguished  actor  of  the  last  cent- 
ury, being  asked  once  why  he  preferred  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan before  all  the  others,  replied,  specifically: 
"Because  she  has  the  best  turned  leg  and  the 
merriest  laugh  in  England." 

But  when  people  began  io  describe  Kate  Castle- 
ton, they  always  murmured: 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  There's  a  kind  of  a — sort 
of  a — well,  you  know,  she  has  a  very  wicked  eye 
and  a  very  wicked  kick." 

This  view  of  the  lady  does  not  take  a  very 
strong  hold  of  any  one  who  did  not  take  the 
"  Pop  "  fever.  Kate  Castleton  is  a  very  pretty 
woman,  with  a  very  handsome  figure  down  to  her 
ankles.  If  she  would  consent  to  wear  sa'-h-cur- 
tains  around  her  feet,  she  would  hide  the  most  de- 
fective part  of  her  anatomy,  and  her  anatomy  is 
apparently  her  principal  capital  in  "  Pop." 

She  is  thoroughly  uninteresting  in  the  first  act, 
being  utterly  barren  of  any  dramatic  talent  what- 
ever. The  missing  talent  she  replaces  by  a  com- 
pilation of  all  the  affectations  of  speech,  glance, 
and  pose  that  her  observation  has  enabled  her  to 
acquire. 

She  undoubtedly  has  talent  of  the  music  hall  va- 
riety when  the  time  for  her  specialties  arrives,  and 
she  accompanies  this  talent  with  a  vanity  which 
is  the  leviathan  of  its  kind,  and  an  indelicacy 
which  is  its  twin.  Miss  Kate  Castleton  is  per- 
haps innocent  of  the  authorship  of  the  extraordi- 
nary verses  she  sings,  but  as  they  consist  of  little 
else  than  a  lot  of  badly  metred  taffy  for  Kate  Cas- 
tleton, it  requires  considerable  hardihood  to  give 
them.  Her  encore,  '*  Kate  is  a  Rogue,"  she  also 
most  manifestly  applies  to  herself;  and  when  she 
gives  the  final  flirt  of  her  heel,  as  she  disappears, 
an  audience  is  inclined  to  be  slightly  ill  of  Miss 
Kate  Castleton. 

The  old  **  Pop  "  habitues  complain  that  the  en- 
tire performance  has  perceptibly  coarsened,  and 
that,  with  the  disappearance  of  Mackay  from  the 
cast,  all  of  pure,  simple  fun  that  was  in  it  has 
made  its  exit.  Harry  Richmond,  the  new  Pop, 
had  the  grace  to  recognize  in  the  beginning  that 
there  was  a  steep  up-hill  path  before  him  in  the 
supplanting  (for  the  necessity  amounted  to  that) 
of  an  established  favorite.  Aside  from  agrotesque 
slovenliness  of  make-up,  which  is  offensive,  he 
was  getting  along  quite  well,  when  unfortunately 
it  occurred  to  him  that  he  was  making  a  hit.  He 
thereupon  degenerated  into  immediate  flabbiness, 
and  his  specialties,  whatever  they  are,  lengthened 
themselves  out  to  such  a  degree  that  he  threat- 
ened to  occupy  the  stage  during  the  remainder 
of  the  engagement. 

The  principal  feature  of  "  Pop  "  that  one  carries 
away  is  the  chorus  of  dudes  by  four  young  ladies. 
Their  voices  are  positively  dudesque  in  their 
weakness,  but  otherwise  the  idea  is  very  well  car- 
ried out,  more  especially  by  that  dark-eyed  young 
woman  who  stands  second  from  the  west,  who 
has  caught  the  true  spirit  of  this  new  genus  of 
animal,  if  he  have  any. 

The  dude  and  the  jodel — or  yodle,  if  you  prefer 
it — are  abroad. 

: '  There  is  a  dude  up  at  the  Baldwin  who  really 
upon  one  small  song  shares  the  honors  of  the 
olio  with  George  Knight  himself,  so  popular  has 
the  personation  become.  As  for  the  jodel,  it  is 
rampant  in  "Otto."  This  seems  to  come  from 
the  chivalrous  intention  of  Mr.  Knight  to  throw 
his  wife's  accomplishments  into  bold  relief.  Mrs. 
i.Cnight,  albeit  the  kittenish  ways  of  the  brewer's 
ig  daughter  match  strangely  with  the  palpa- 


ble maturity  of  the  actress,  is  much  more  accept- 
able than  in  "  Baron  Rudolph."  Her  high  spirits 
finds  more  consistent  play,  and  there  is  much 
more  harmony  in  her  frolicking  about  as  a  Tyro- 
lean warbler,  since  she  will  warble,  than  as  a 
widow  who  has  just  successfully  planted  a  hus- 
band. 

Another  feature  of  the  olio  is  a  small  bench- 
show,  consisting  of  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Eng- 
lish pug  and  a  beautiful  Dandy  Dinmont,  neither 
of  them  with  any  trace  of  the  amateur.  They 
have  as  much  self-possession  as  if  they  had  played 
a  year  in  "  Pop."  The  remainder  of  this  act  is 
principally  German  dialect  and  jodel. 

Knight  as  Otto  does  not  approach  himself  in 
"Baron  Rudolph,"  though  he  is  too  clevera com- 
edian in  his  line  not  to  be  everything  that  the 
part  gives  him  a  chance  to  be.  "Baron  Ru- 
dolph" was  a  bad  play  with  some  very  good 
writing  in  it.  "  Otto  "  is  a  good  enough  play  of 
its  kind,  with  some  very  bad  writing  in  it.  The 
two  authors,  however,  are  not  to  be  judged  upon 
the  same  plane,  nor  by  the  same  standard.  Bron- 
son  Howard  is  a  literary  man  and  a  playwright. 
Marsden  is  a  mechanical  dramatic  constructionist. 
Howard  can  write  in  a  character  part;  but 
Marsden  understands  the  invariable  requirements 
of  the  specialty  drama,  the  chief  of  which  is  a 
long  series  of  machinations  by  a  stage  villain, 
and  their  continued  foiling  by  the  dialectic  hero. 

In  "  Otto  "  this  keeps  going  on  as  regularly  as 
the  machine-work  of  the  big  brewery.  In  the 
breathing  spaces  between  the  villain's  plots  the 
people  stop  and  jodel. 

At  the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  also,  they  jodel  be- 
tween whiles.  Miss  Stembler,  who  sings  remark- 
ably well  for  a  person  occupying  so  unambitious 
a  place  in  the  profession,  jodels  most  captivatingly 
behind  the  scenes,  and,  being  wooed  to  it,  comes 
forward  and  jodels  captivatingly  again  with  two 
attractive  but  nameless  young  persons  with  Ty- 
rolean suggestions  in  their  costumes. 

These  two  costumes,  by  the  way,  and  those  of 
the  dudes,  are  the  only  complete  ones  in  the  en- 
tire "  Pop  "  outfit.  Every  one  else  seems  to  have 
left  something  off.  The  inner  jitpon  de  prome- 
nade especially  has  been  totally  neglected,  which 
has  the  effect  of  making  the  "  Pop  "  troupe  look 
like  a  lot  of  sketchy  young  women  who  do  not 
run  a  laundry  bill.  The  effect  is  neither  modest, 
pleasing,  nor  graceful.  It  is  curious  to  observe  a 
fashion,  a  trick  of  speech,  or  a  mannerism,  make 
its  rounds  through  a  troupe  like  this.  Just  now 
black  is  in  favor  with  them.  Beginning  with 
Kate  Castleton's  serio-comic  rig,  in  black  and 
white,  the  fancy  crops  out  in  various  forms  among 
the  various  members.  Black  has  always  had  its 
uses  on  the  stage.  It  is  sacred  to  Leonora  in  the 
last  act  of  "  II  Trovatore,"  to  "  Frou-Frou  "  in 
the  death  scene,  to  all  emotional  heroines  when 
they  are  in  deep  trouble;  but  it  looks  strangely 
enough  on  the  variety  stage.  However,  it  is  ex- 
tremely becoming,  and  helps  to  tone  down  the  ra- 
diant effect  of  Mr.  Stuart  Harold's  rabid  red 
court  costume.  He  has  a  good  big  voice,  and 
sings  his  simple  old  ballad  pleasantly  enough 
withal;  but  it  is  only  possible  to  gaze  comforta- 
bly at  this  dazzling  scarlet  vision  through  smoked 
glass. 

A  foot-note  on  the  bills  requests  the  audience 
to  sit  quietly  through  the  pot-pourri.  There  is  no 
reason  why  any  one  who  has  struggled  through 
the  rest  of  it  should  not  do  so.  It  is  not  any 
worse  than  what  goes  before,  better  perhaps,  for 
while  there  is  still  to  be  seen  a  woman  dressed  as 
a  man,  there  is  no  longer  a  man  dressed  as  a  wom- 
an. Further,  there  is  the  gratification  of  seeing 
the  curtain  fall  upon  "  Pop." 

Perhaps  they  would  have  had  better  luck  at  the 
Standard,  over  the  way,  if  they  too  had  intro- 
duced the  jodel. 

The  fact  that  the  prima  donna  couldn't  wheeze 
above  a  whisper,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  troupe 
couldn't  sing  at  all,  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  the  omission.  Perhaps,  too,  a  North 
American  Indian  singing  a  jodel  might  have  been 
an  anachronism.  The  jodel,  however,  though 
more  tuneful,  is  not  really  different  in  distinctive 
quality  from  the  war-whoop,  and  they  all  war- 
whooped  better  than  they  did  anything  else. 
There  was  an  Australian  comedian  in  the  cast 
with  a  pair  of  burlesque  legs,  a  burlesque  month, 
and  an  English  accent;  but  his  usefulness  as  an 
actor  was  somewhat  impaired  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  perfectly  unintelligible. 

Frank  Wright,  as  Powhatan,  looked  exactly 
like  the  pictures  in  the  ancient  geographies,  and 
this  was  the  solitary  bit  of  excellence  in  the  re- 
production of  the  old  burlesque. 

The  solitary  bit?  No.  Mrs.  Saunders,  won- 
dering in  strange  elements,  and  looking  like  a 
lost  Pleiad,  still  wore,  becomingly,  the  last  shreds 
of  her  old  mantle  of  pure  legitimate  comedy. 

Next  week  they  will  have  a  chance  at  the  jodel. 
The  Archduke  Joseph  would  never  have  permitted 
his  musical  gypsies  to  come  without  a  jodel  in 
their  repertoire.  They  do  not  announce  it,  but 
there  is  a  foretelling  of  success  in  the  air,  and  they 
must  have  it  with  them. 

As  Mr.  Sheridan  did  not  appear  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House  when  announced,  he  is  presumed  to 


be  studying  the  jodel  in  order  to  give  "Monte 
Cristo  "  a  complete  production. 

Grismcr  and  Phcebe  Davis  meanwhile  have 
been  playing  "  Rosedale  "  exceedingly  well  to 
slack  houses,  and  "  Excelsior  "  has  had  no  reason 
to  furl  the  triumphant  banner  in  the  background 
of  its  closing  tableau. 

The  premieres,  who  are  three  superb  dancers, 
are  still  received  with  stony  apathy,  and  the  pos- 
tillion ballet,  a  most  beautiful  arrangement,  gets 
little  more  than  a  hand.  But  as  a  magnificent 
spectacle  whose  component  parts  they  fail  to  ap- 
preciate, it  still  attracts  large  audiences. 

Betsy  B. 


Mr.  Hayman  announces  ihe  following  as  the 
list  of  engagements  underlined  at  his  theatre. 
They  are  given  in  their  order:  Mile.  Rhea  (to  fol- 
low the  Knights):  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nat  Goodwin 
and  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  cast  in  "Confusion"; 
Mrs.  Langtry,  in  "A  Wife's  Peril";  Madison 
Square  Theatre  Company  (New  York  cast)  in 
"The  Rajah";  the  Bijou  Opera  Company  of  New 
York  in  the  burlesque  of  "  Orpheus  and  Euryd- 
ice  "  and  "  La  Vie";  the  latter  is  now  running 
in  New  York,  with  Madame  Vanoni  as  an  attrac- 
tion; Brooks  &  Dickson's  Company,  with  "In 
the  Ranks ";  Wallack's  Company  in  "  Lady 
Clare  "  and  "  Moths";  The  Boston  Bijou  Opera 
Company  in  "A  Trip  to  Africa."  This  is  a  ver- 
sion of  Suppe's  new  comic  opera,  "  Die  Afrika- 
reiser." 


At  the  Standard  Theatre  "Pocahontas"  has 
has  been  played  this  week.  To-morrow  night 
the  Standard  Minstrels  make  their  farewell  ap- 
pearance. On  Monday  night  the  Hungarian 
Gipsy  Band  appears. 


"  Rosedale "  has  been  played  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  by  Mr.  Grismer,  Miss  Phcebe  Da- 
vis, and  the  stock  company,  this  week.  Mr.  \V. 
E.  Sheridan  will  shortly  appear  at  this  theatre. 

At  the  Baldwin  Theatre  next  Monday  night 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Knight  will  appear  in 
"Over  the  Garden  Wall." 


The  "Pop"  Company  has   been    playing  suc- 
cessfully at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  this  week. 


To-night  is  the  last  performance  of  "  Excel- 
sior," at  the  California  Theatre. 


DRAMATIC    GOSSIP. 


Barton  Hill  has  written  a  play  called  '"Leo." 

Patti  and  Mapleson  part  company  on  the  23d 
of  May. 

Boucicault  ha^  written  a  new  comedy  to  be  pro- 
duced in  New  York  in  May. 

Nellie  Donald  will  play  the  leading  part  in  "  In 
the  Ranks  "in  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Georgia  Cayvan  has  been  engaged  to 
travel  with  ttie  Wallack  company  as  leading  lady 
after  Miss  Coghlan  sails  for  Europe. 

The  benefit  to  Billy  Birch  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  New  York,  recently,  netted  the  veteran 
minstrel  about  three  thousand  dollars. 

It  is  said  that  Bronson  Howard  has  refused 
twenty  thousand  dollars  for  a  new  play.  He  pre- 
fers to  send  his  plays  on  the  road  on  a  royalty. 

."Mountain  Pink,"  a  new  five-act  drama,  will 
be  produced  at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  New  York, 
on  September  1st.  "Random  Snot,"  a  new 
comedy,  follows  it. 

John  Howson  will  not  go  on  the  road  with 
Wallack's  company.  He  will  join  W.  A.  Mes- 
tayer  in  the  production  of  Woolson  Morse's 
"Madam  Piper,"  having  a  share  in  the  profits. 

The  severe  strain  on  the  eyes  in  simulating 
blindness  has  nearly  resulted  in  loss  of  sight 
to  Miss  Maud  Stuart,  who  played  the  part  of 
Edith,  the  blind  girl,  in  "  Young  Mrs.  Winthrop." 
She  is  now  in  New  York  undergoing  treatment. 

Bronson  Howard  is  living  quietly  in  London, 
working  on  numerous  dramatic  projects.  Mr. 
Palmer  of  the  Union  Square  Theatre  told  a  re- 
porter in  Paris  that  he  had  paid  Bronson  Howard 
more  than  seventy  thousand  dollars  for  his  au- 
thor's rightsin  "The  Banker's  Daughter."  This 
approaches  to  something  like  the  sum  which 
French  dramatists  get  for  their  work. 

Miss  Genevieve  Ward  rivals  the  late  Madame 
Ida  Pfeiffer  as  a  traveler.  She  was  last  heard  from 
at  Colombo,  Ceylon,  where  she  had  among  her 
audience  Arabi  the  Unblest.  She  had  traveled 
fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-three 
miles;  had  visited  Bombay,  Jeypore,  Delhi,  Agra, 
Lucknow,  Benares,  and  Calcutta,  in  all  of  which 
places  she  played  "  Forget  Me  Mot." 

The  theatrical  "  fad  "  of  Ihe  day,  says  the  Bos- 
ton Courier,  seems  to  be  for  big  dogs  or  big  dia- 
monds. Madame  Janauschek  has  enough  of  the 
latter  for  one  star  at  least,  but  accidentally  she 
has  introduced  into  one  of  her  new  plays  a  "  big  " 
dog.  Those  who  have  seen  the  play  of  "  Mari- 
anna"  will  understand  the  allusion.  In  the  last 
act  her  big  dog  "  Buff"  (short  for  Buffalo)  is  now 
introduced.  Buff  is  eighteen  years  old,  a  great 
age  for  a  canine,  and  weighs  probably  five  <>r  six 
pounds.  He  is  probably  the  most  intelligent 
poodle  in  America.  One  night,  while  "  Manan- 
na"  was  being  played,  he  followed  his  former 
master,  Mr.  Chaplin,  upon  the  stage,  and  created 
a  furor  with  the  audience  by  his  cunning  ways, 
seeming  to  know  just  what  to  do.  Ever  since 
then  he  has  become  a  member  of  the  cast  (not  in 
the  programme),  and  receives  increased  rations 
for  his  valuable  services. 


Several  weeks  ago  John  Stetson  produced  a  play 
called  "The  Aceof  Clubs,"  at  theGlobe  Theatre, 
in  Boston.  It  was  of  an  ultra  sensational  charac- 
ter, and  failed.  There  is  a  scene  of  wife  murder 
in  the  play,  and  it  was  done  in  such  a  manner 
that  one  of  the  ladies  in  the  audience  on  the  first 
night  fainted.  She  was  carried  out.  Since  that 
time  she  has  not  recovered  her  reason,  and  her 
husband,  a  Mr.  Adolph  Hellinger,  is  about  to 
bring  suit  against  Mr.  Stetson  for  fifty  thousand 
dollars  damages.  The  question  will  be  an  inter- 
esting one — how  far  theatrical  managers  are  privi- 
leged in  this  respect. 

A  fashionable  and  enthusiastic  audience  wel- 
comed Miss  Fortescue's  appearance  at  the  Lon- 
don Court  Theatre  on  ihe  6th  instant.  She 
played  the  part  of  Dorothy  in  Gilbert's  "Dan'l 
Druce."  So  much  sympathy  has  been  shown  to- 
ward Miss  Fortescue  in  what  is  generally  consid- 
ered her  cruel  desertion  by  Lora  Garmoyle,  that 
her  first  appearance  on  her  return  to  the  stage  had 
been  looked  forward  to  with  uncommon  interest, 
and  the  marked  enthusiasm  with  which  she  was 
received  may  be  regarded  as  in  a  large  measure  a 
trihute  to  the  esteem  in  which  she  is  personally 
held,  although  it  was  considerably  enhanced  by 
the  decided  success  she  achieved  in  the  by  no 
means  easy  role  of  Dorothy  Druce.  So  warmly 
was  she  received  on  her  first  appearance,  which 
takes  place  in  the  second  act,  that  her  lip  quiv- 
ered and  the  tears  came  to  her  eyes;  but  she 
quickly  recovered  herself,  and  was  able  to  speak 
her  lines  with  ease  and  steadiness  of  voice. 

A  Brooklyn  paper  has  discovered  that  Ellen 
Terry  is  a  skipper.  She  never  walks  if  she  can 
help  it,  preferring  to  run  or  skip  about.  If  she 
does  walk,  it  is  with  a  springy,  elastic,  and  un- 
dulating motion.  This  buoyancy  of  hers  has  been 
imparted  to  the  whole  troupe.  The  women  glide 
swiftly  on  and  off  the  stage,  run  rapidly  and  grace- 
fully up  the  stairs,  speed  quickly  about  when  they 
are  in  forests,  and  dance  with  a  vivacity  that 
shames  the  average  ballet.  This  vivacity  is  also 
noticeable  among  ihe  men.  In  the  scenes  where 
two  or  three  of  them  talk  together  it  is  most  no- 
ticeable. There  is  an  utter  absence  of  the  stagey, 
bolt,  upright,  and  stiff  postures  that  we  ordinarily 
see.  'Ihe  men  stride  about  the  stage,  whirl  about 
on  their  heels,  slap  their  legs,  clap  each  other 
upon  the  shoulder,  and  act  exactly  as  a  lot  of  jolly 
and  good-natured  men  would  act  when  on  a  frolic. 
It  is  this  incessant  motion  on  the  stage  which 
constitutes  one-half  the  pleasure  of  the  perform- 
ance, for  it  keeps  the  attention  constantly  en- 
gaged, and  presents  an  ever-varying  picture  to  the 
eye. 

On  Monday,  May  5th,  Mademoiselle  Rhea 
makes  her  appearance  at  the  Baldwin.  This  lady 
was  unfortunate,  on  first  coming  to  this  country, 
in  her  selection  of  a  manager.  Now,  however, 
she  seems  to  be  in  better  bands.  She  came  to 
this  country  about  two  years  ago.  Mademoiselle 
Rhea  is  now  in  her  twenty-eighh  year.  She  was 
born  in  Brussels.  While  stiff  very  young  she  re- 
moved to  Paris.  Five  years  of  her  life  were  spent 
in  a  convent.  She  evinced  a  strong  taste  for  the 
drama,  and  occasionally  appeared  in  amateur  re- 
citals. Charles  Fechter  heard  her  recite  ten  years 
ago  and  he  urged  her  to  adopt  the  stage.  Made- 
moiselle Rhea  placed  herself  under  Beauvallet,  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  finally  made  her 
appearance  upon  the  stage  at  Brussels,  and  re- 
mained in  that  city  a  year.  She  next  appeared  in 
Rouen,  and  from  there  went  to  Paris.  Later,  she 
went  to  St.  Petersburg  and  remained  five  years  as 
leading  lady  at  the  Imperial  Theatre.  After 
the  assassination  of  the  Czar  she  left  Russia 
and  went  to  England.  She  studied  the  English 
language  but  one  month  before  appearing  in  Lon- 
don as  Beatrice  in  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing." 
She  came  to  America  two  years  ago,  and  since 
then  has  made  the  tour  of  the  country.  Made- 
moiselle Rhea  is  tall,  and  has  a  fine  presence. 
She  is  a  marked  brunette.  Her  wardrobe  is  said 
to  be  remarkable  for  its  richness  and  costliness. 
Her  outfit  is  said  to  fill  twenty-one  trunks.  She 
wears  a  different  costume  in  each  act,  and  one  of 
the  dresses  worn  in  "  Camille  "  represents  a  value 
of  sixty  thousand  francs.  Her  diamonds  at  the 
custom-house  were  appraised  at  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  one  necklace  being  valued  at 
sixty  thousand  dollars.  Her"  style  of  acting  is 
said  to  be  of  the  MoHjeska  school,  and,  lilje  Moo*- 
jeska,  her  English  has  a  foreign  accent.  She  will 
appear  here  in  "Camille"  and  "Adrienne  Le- 
couvreur." 

Henry  J.  Byron,  who  died  April  13th,  was  born 
in  Manchester,  England,  in  1830.  His  father, 
Henry  Byron,  was  a  gentleman  of  literary  attain- 
ments, who  for  many  years  held  a  consular  ap- 
pointment in  the  West  Indies;  his  grandfather, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Byron,  rector  of  Muston,  was  a 
first  cousin  of  the  author  of  "Childe  Harold." 
Mr.  Byron,  however,  had  no  desire  to  be  a  sur- 
geon, the  profession  for  which  his  parents  intend- 
ed him,  and,  much  to  the  disgust  of  his  relatives 
and  friends,  he  was  soon  following  the  precarious 
calling  of  a  provincial  actor,  playing  anything 
and  everything.  This  vagrant  calling  he  soon 
gave  up,  and  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  intend- 
ing to  become  a  barrister.  About  this  time  Miss 
Swanborough  opened  her  theatre  in  the  Strand, 
and,  having  seen  one  or  two  trifling  pieces  Mr. 
Byron  had  produced  in  London,  she  asked  him 
to  write  an  opening  burlesque.  He  did  so,  giving 
her  "  Fra  Diavolo,"  which  was  played  in  1850, 
and  received  warm  praise  from  Charles  Dickens. 
For  years  Mr.  Byrun  was  the  mainstay  of  the 
Strand  Theatre,  and  his  burlesques,  produced 
one  after  another  with  astonishing  freshness  and 
facility,  set  a  new  fashion  for  the  theatres.  He 
also  wrote  for  the  Olympic,  the  Adelphi,  the 
Princess's,  the  Haymarket,  the  Vaudeville,  and 
other  theatres.  In  1869  he  began  to  appear  in  his 
own  plays.  To  the  functions  of  playwright,  man- 
ager, and  actor,  he  added  those  of  journalist, 
magazine  writer,  and  novelist.  He  published 
"  Paid  in  Full  "  and  two  or  ihree  other  novels. 
He  was  the  first  editor  of  Fun%  conducted  the 
Comic  jVeios,  and  wrote  a  little  for  Punch.  He 
also  acted  as  leader-writer  and  dramatic  critic  for 
the  daily  press.  Mt.  Byron  produced  over  four 
hundred  and  twenty  pieces,  ranging  from  five-act 
comedies  to  farces,  only  three  lieing  adaptations. 
Among  the  best  known  of  these  are  "  Uncle 
Dicks  Darling,"  "  The  Upper  Crust,"  "A  Hor- 
net's Nest,"  "An  English  Gentleman, '*  "Part- 
ners for  Life,"  "Our  tJoys."  "The  Lancashire 
Lass,"  "Not  Such  a  Fool  as  He  Looks,"  "The 
Prompter's  Box,"  and  "Cyril  s  Success. 
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Lotta  paid  eight  hundred  pounds  for  the  opera 
of  "Nell  CJwynne  "  for  America,  and  sold  it,  un- 
der peculiar  circumstances,  to  French  &  Son  for 
fifteen  hundred  pounds.  The  story  of  the  sale  is 
said  to  he:  French  sold  the  opera  *o  McCaull  he- 
foie  he  had  the  right  to  do  so,  never  anticipa'ing 
a  competitor  would  spring  up  in  London  who 
would  prevent  his  treating  with  the  author  onhis 
own  terms.  French  waited  to  see  if  the  opera 
would  prove  successful,  but  Lotta  paid  down  fifty 
pounds  as  forfeit  money  for  the  refusal  of  it  an- 
terior to  the  initial  performance.  So,  as  Mcraull 
insisted  on  his  pound  of  flesh,  French  was  obliged 
to  come  to  Lotta's  terms. 


CCCXVIIL— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,   Sunday, 
April  27,  1884. 

Sorrel  Soud. 
Soft-shell  Crabs. 
Stewed   Fresh  Tongue. 
Green  Peas.     Cauliflower. 
Roast  Veal.      Sweet  Potatoes. 
Fresh  Artichoke  Salad. 
Strawberries  with  Powdered  Sugar  and  Cinnamon. 
Orange  Cake. 
Bananas,  Oranges,  and  Apples. 
Stewed  Fresh  Tongue. — Soak  the  tongue  in  cold  wa- 
ter one  hour,  boil  three  hours,  skim  and  put  on  one  side  until 
cold.     Then  put  it  in  a  stew-pan  and  cover  with  stock ;  add 
salt,  cayenne  pepper,  one  dozen  cloves,  one  turnip,  one  car- 
rot, two  onions,  and  half  a  head  of  celery,  all  cut  very  fine. 
Stew  gently  an  hour  and  a  half.     Take  out  the  tongue,  and 
add  to  the  gravy  one  tablespoonful  of  made  mustard,  three 
of  mushroom   catsup,  and   one  of  Worcestershire   Sauce, 
three  finely  chopped  pickles,  and  one  tumbler  of  port  or 
red  wine.     Rub  two  ounces  of  butter  well  into  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  browned    flour;    boil  and  stir  until  smooth. 
Put  in  the   tongue   and  simmer  half  an   hour.      Dish  and 
pour  the  sauce  over  it.     A  tongue  which  has  been  corned 
two  or  three  days  can  be  used  by  soaking  in  cold  water  for 
twenty-four  hours. 

.  ■+.  ■ 

A  Triumph  of  Art. 

The  latest  scientific  sensation  is  the  successful 
attempt  made  by  I.  W.  Taber,  the  well-known 
photographic  artist  of  this  city,  to  photograph 
the  scenic  effect  of  a  theatre;  while  under  the  glare 
of  electric  lights.  Efforts  in  this  direction  have 
been  made  all  over  the  world  in  the  past  two  years, 
but  the  result «  proved  to  be  in  every  instance  a  sig- 
nal failure.  On  Wednesday  afternoon  Mr.  Taber 
put  his  theory  into  practice  by  attempting  to  re- 
produce through  ihe  camera  the  stage  effects  at 
the  California  Theatre.  The  result  was  gratify- 
ing in  the  extreme,  the  electric  light  used  proving 
to  be  a  most  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  The  fading  ballet  exhibitions  in 
*' Excelsior,"  especially  prepared  to  accommodate 
Mr.  Taber,  were  successfully  reproduced  through 
the  aid  of  the  camera,  from  twenty  to  thirty  pho- 
tograph- being  struck  oft".  Although  the  rays 
from  the  electric  light  were  exceedingly  irregular, 
the   pictures,    after  going   through  the  finishing 

Erocess  at  Taber's  gallery,  displayed  a  remarka- 
le  distinction  of  figure,  the  two  hundred  mem- 
bers of  the  troupe  that  appeared  for  the  different 
scenes  being  life-like  to  a  degree  which  may  well 
be  termed  a  wonderful  achievement  in  the  science 
of  photography.  This  doing  away  with  the  sun 
as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  successful  taking  of 
photographs,  and  the  substitution  of  the  electric 
light,  will  enable  those  who  are  desirous  of  hav- 
ing their  features  preserved  on  cardboard  to  do 
so,  without  being  obliged  to  await  a  favorable 
condition  of  the  atmosphere.  Specimens  of  this 
work  can  be  viewed  at  Mr.  Taber's  handsomely 
arranged  photographic  parlors,  No.  8  Montgom- 
ery, opposite  the  Lick  House. 

.  ♦  . 

—  A  LADY  IN  HER  OWN  HOUSE  WOULD  LET 
three  sunny  bed-rooms,  with  bath,  gas,  and  sit- 
ting-room, separate  from  rest  of  house,  to  a  party 
of  gentlemen  wishing  to  room  in  same  place, 
with  breakfast  or  fun  board  if  desired.  Two 
blocks  from  McAllister  Street  cars;  one  from 
Market  St.;  transfer.  Apply  to  Mrs.  D.  Conk- 
ling,  712  Grove  Street. 

•  ♦  ■ 

—  The  Metropolitan  Hall  is  the  best 
auditorium  in  the  ci'y  for  mass  meetings,  politi- 
cal meetings,  and  public  assemblages  of  all  kinds, 
b'Hh  on  account  of  its  fine  acoustic  properties 
and  also  for  its  great  seating  capacity. 

.  ^  , 

OVEKLA3UD    lit AVfcXKKS  t  !  ! 

EASTWARD   IXO  t  !  ! 

Railroad  perfection  in  every  appointment — Con- 
nections— Union  Depots — Sure  connections — are 
found  in  the  "Omaha  and  Chicago  Short- 
Line"  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St. 
Paul  Railway.  Full  trains.  Pullman  Palace 
Cars.  The  Dining  Car  Service  is  unequaled  on 
this  Continent,  As  toexcellence  in  every  feature 
it  receives  the  endorsement  of  the  best  of  the  crit- 
ical traveling  public  Ottice,  138  Montgomery 
Street.    Chas.  E.  Pairbank,  Agent. 

»  »  » 

(■lobe  Water- Wheels, 
Suitable   for   running    Quartz,    Flouring,    Coffee 
Mills,  Sewing  Machines,  and  and  all  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery.    Glube  Manufacturing  Company,  No.  5 
First  Street,  San  Francisco. 


$140,000. 

Wanted,  the  above  sum  at  8  per  cent.,  on  a 
large  number  of  small  mortgages  on  small  farms 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Fresno.  Seeurity  fir^t- 
class.  The  Fresno  banks  will  transact  the  entire 
business  for  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  Only  prin- 
cipals need  apply  to  B.  Marks,  Fresno. 


Root  Beer. 

A  strictly  non-alcoholic  family  beverage,  at  once 
delicious  to  the  taste  and  beneficial  to  the  system. 
The  youngest  child  or  the  feeblest  invalid  can 
drink  it  with  advantage.  Put  up  in  pint  and 
quart  champagne  bottles,  with  patent  stoppers,  at 
seventy  cents  and  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per 
dozen.  All  orders  promptly  filled.  H.  L.  St. 
John  &  Co.,  14  Hayes  Street. 


— New  Departure.— Dinners  ii  a.  m.  to  8 
P.  m.  Hot  muffins,  etc.  Manning's  Oyster 
Grotto,  428  Pine  Street. 

♦ 

—  Remove  boils,  pimples,  and  skin  erup- 
tions  by  taking  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  to  purify  the 
blood. 

*-~»— 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Mar- 
ket,  cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).  Office  hours, 

—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


—  Hundreds  of  persons  using  Ayer's  Hair 
Vigor  certify  to  its  efficacy  in  restoring  the  hair 
to  the  health  and  beauty  of  youth. 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.D.S.,  126  Kearny  St.  (Thur- 
low  Block).    Laughing  gas.    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Go    to    Bradley  &   Rulofson's  New    Photo- 
graphic  Gallery.  S-  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Pupont  sts, 


'THE   ni'EE>    OF    AMERICAN    WATERING 
PEACES." 


HOTEL  DEL  MONTE 

Monterey,  California, 

IS  OPEN  FOR 

THE    SUMMER    SEASON. 


This  is  absolutely  the  most  elegant  and  delightful  sea- 
side resort  in  the  world,  and  the  charming  HOTEL  DEL 
MONTE,  with  its  incomDarable  accessories,  its  magnifi- 
cent drives,  its  beautiful  grounds,  its  superior  facilities  for 
boating,  add  for  cold  and  warm  salt-water  bathing,  stands 
unrivaled.  The  water  now  used  at  the  Hotel  and  upon  the 
Crounds  is 

Brought  from   the  t'arinel  River, 
So  that  the  place  is  now  the 

Absolute  Queen  of  Watering  Places, 
With  no  drawback  whatever  in  the  World  I 


GILROY   HOT  SPRINGS, 

An  Old  Favorite  under  Superior  Management. 
ROOP  &  TENNANT,    Proprietors    and  Manager? 


These  celebrated  Springs,  situated  in  a  spur  of  the  Coast 
Range,  ia  miles  east  oFGilroy,are  now  open  for  the 
season.  A  complete  renovaiion  has  been  made  through- 
out, and  the  whole  place  has  been  put  in  delightful  order. 
Rates  strictly  reasonable  to  all.  P.  O.,  W.  F.  Ex.  and 
Tel.  offices  on  the  premises.  Take  the  10:40  train  (daily) 
from  depot  cor.  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets,  to  Gilroy, 
thence  by  stage  to  Springs,  12  miles;  or  the  Saturday 
(3J£)  evening  stage,  returning  early  Monday  mo-ning. 


HALLETT,  DAVIS  &  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED  PIANOS! 

Indorsed  by  the  highest  musical  authorities  in  the  world  : 
Liszt,  Strauss,  Bendel,  Gottschalk,  Saro,  Titiens,  Heilbron, 
Abt.  Weber,  Paul  us,  and  GERMANY'S  GREATEST 
MASTERS.  W.  ii.  liXlHiVH, 

13  Sansomc  Street,  Sole  Agent. 


REAL  ESTATE. 

Fine   Business   and  Residence   Property  in  all  parts  of  the 
ciiy  for  sale  by 

G.  F.  BOWMAN,  440  California  St. 


THE  FINEST  BEER  IN  THE  WORLD. 


D.G.YUENGLING,  Jrs 


NEW   VO  R  K . 


Special  BrewLagerBeer 

HERMAN    HEYNEMANN. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Sole  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


T*4£e   MA*K  XCCJSTC*fD 


THE  BALANCERS. 
Specimen  of  Japanese  humorous  art,  by  T.  Yata,  artist  for  Ichi  Ban. 


Ichi  Ban  is  a  Free  Exhibition  of  the  Art  and  Manufactures  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  to 

which  all  are  welcome. 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  collection  of  Japanese  Goods  in  the  world. 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  most  attractive  store  in  America. 

These  facts  are  indisputable. 
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PACIFIC  GROVE  RETREAT 

Near  Monterey,  California. 


NOW  OPEN  FOR  THE  SUMMER. 


ThL.  Ib  the  most  delightful  camping-ground  in  the  State. 
Good  spiing  water  and  an  abundance  of  water  from  the 
Carmel  Kiver,  lovely  groves  of  pine  and  cedar,  splendid 
beach,  tine  drives  and  rambles,  an  A  No.  i  restaurant  for 
use  of  all  who  do  not  wish  to  do  their  own  cooking,  and  a 
new  and  perfect  system  of  sewerage  throughout  the  entire 
grounds. 

i  his  Fatuous  Christian  Kesort 
Is  situated  on  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Monterey,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  ancient  capital  of  the  State  by  a  pleasant 
drive  of  one  and  a  half  miles  over  a  macadamized  road 
Ltcly  constructed  by  the  company.  In  beauty  of  location 
it  can  rot  be  excelled — its  graceful  pines,  extending  to  the 
water's  edg-',  afforuing  a  delightful  refuge  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  As  a  healthful  place  of  resort  it  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  locality  in  the  State.  It  has  long  been  established 
as  a  medical  fact  that  a  residence  in  a  country  wooded  with 
pines  i-  peculiarly  beneficial  for  all  thos?  suffering  from 
bronchial  or  throat  affections. 

A  FEW  MORE  CHOICE  LOTS  FOR  SALE. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

J.  O. -JOHASOX, 
Superintendent  Pacific  Grove,  Monterey, 

Monterey  County,  Cal. 


PtMPS.-WORTHIlVGTON'S. 

'    Special,  Mining,  and  Irrigating  Pumps. 

Over  two  hundred  cities  and  towns  have  adopted  them  in 
water-works.  Cheaper  than  any  other  of  same  capacity. 
Ihe  Worthington  Meter  measures  accurately  water,  wine, 
oil,  etc. ;  over  30,000  in  use;  used  in  nearly  every  city 
water-works  in  the  United  States.     Send  for  catalogue. 

HENRY  B.  WORTHINGTON, 
30  and  33  First  St.,  S.  F.     A.  L.  FISH,  Manager. 


FREE 


A  lady's  fancy  Box  with  26  articles  and 
60  page  book  illustrating  games,  tricks, 
etc.  Send  ioc.  to  help  pay  postage. 
E.  Nason  &  Co.,  i20  Fulton  St.,  N.Y. 


GOODYEAR'S 

Extra  Ai  Superior 

RUBBER     HOSE, 

BELTING  AND  PACKING. 

We  malte  to  order,  at  few  hours'  notice,  in  our  RUBBER 
FACTORY,  Hard  &  Soft  Valves,  Gaskets,  Car  Springs,  etc. 


R.  H.  PEASE,  Jr.,       S.  M.  RUNYON,      AGENTS. 
oil  and  5  79  Mulket  St.,  S.  F. 


BUTTERICKS 

Patterns-— Summer  Styles. 

Send  .stamp   for  Catalogue.     Agency,   124 
PostJStreet,  San  Francisco. 


ATTEMIOX,   RAKCH   OWNERS. 

A  thoroughly  instructed  FARMER,  having  managed  a 
large  estate  and  made  his  agricultural  studies  in  Europe, 
wishes  a  situation  as  Superintendent  of  a  first-class  farm. 
Dairy  matters  aspecialty.     Highest  references  offered. 

Address  1-   K..  42  Nevada  Block,  San  Francisco 


BYRON    MAUZY, 


Agent  for 

SOHMER  &  CO 
PECK.  &  SON 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  installments.     Pianos  to  Rent,  Tuned 

and  Repaired. 

107  and  100  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PIANOS 


MARVEL  OF  EXCELLENCE  AND  WORKMANSHIP. 


CONTAIN     LESS   PAPER    AND    FINER  TOBACCO  THAN   ANY  CIGARETTE 
EVER   MADE.  POPULAR  AS  THE  GREAT 

AFTER-DINNER    CIGARETTE. 

Straight  Mesh,        CLOTH  OF  GOLD. 


13  FIBST  PKI/.K  MEDALS. 


".V.  S.  KIlIBU.l,  &  CO. 


SUPERIOR  TABLE  Water 

L  EAHEN  AND  SON. 418  SAE.ST.S.F! 
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See  the  "  DOMESTIC"  before  buying. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 

General  Agent,  29  Post  Street. 


C.    ADOLPHE     LOW    &    CO. 
Commission  merchants, 

San  Francisco. 

OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR  STREET. 
iST  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. "iES 

WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent  commercial  city  in  the 

world. 


II.  M.  XEWII1LL  &  CO. 
COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

No.     309    SA1VSOME    STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J.  C.  MERRILL,  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

204  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 
Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


H.  S.  WILLIAMS. 


.   CHESEBROUGK.  W.  H.  D1M0ND. 


WILLIAMS,  OniOXD  A,  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

302  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co. ;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  1834), 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 

89  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Telephone 
No.  35. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

OFFICE,  335  MARKET  STREET. 

Works Eighth  and  Brannan  Streets. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President. 

J.   D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President. 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


THE 

AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINERY, 

SAN   FRANCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 
C.  ADKI.PHE  LOW  A  CO.,  Agents. 

Office,  208  California  Street. 


A.  P.  HOTAJLING  &  CO. 

429  to  437  Jackson  St.,  sole  agents  for  the  J.  II. 
Cotter  old  Bourbon  Whisky,  "0.  P.  S-,"  "O. 
0.  K.,"  "  0.  K."  "  A  No.  1,"  "  A."     Established  1853. 


Call  and  See  Hie  New  Invention, 


WINDOW  SCREEN 

AT  128  GEARY    ST. 

Solid  comfort  in  the  house,  with  the  flies  on  the  outside. 

W.  EITTEE,  Proprietor, 

CARPENTER,  BUILDER. 


Art -Painted,    Plain,    and    Glazed 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

lit  318,  318,  and  31T  Market  Street. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Manufacturing;  Jewelers  and  Importers  of  FINE 
WATCHES,  DIAMONDS  AND  OTHER  PRECIOUS 
STONES.        FRENCH    CLOCKS    AND    SIEVERWARE. 

119    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


SOLE  AGENCY  FOR  THE 

HENRY  F.  MILLER 


(Factory  Boston,  Mass.)  and 


HEMME  &  LONG 

(Factory  corner  Clay  and  Polk  Streets,  San  Francisco) 

AND  THE  TAYLOR  &  FARLEY  ORGANS. 
WOODWORTH,  SCHELL  &  CO. 

101    STOCKTON  ST.,  cor.  O'Farrell.         J.  B.  Curtis,  manager. 

Ill  usi rated  Catalogues  Mailed  Free  on  Application. 
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I  CHI     BAN 


WALL    PAPER, 

Artistic  Designs,  American,  French,  and  English.  Cornice  Poles  and 
Fixtures.  Sole  Agents  on  Pacific  Coast  for  LINCRF/STA  WALTON, 
the  new  and  indestructible  Wall  Decoration.  Imitation  Stained 
and  Ground  Glass,  for  residences,  churches,  etc.  Frescoing  and 
Interior  Decorating  a  specially. 

WINDOW    SHADES. 

Samples    and    Estimates  furnished   on   Application. 

G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO.,  645  &  647  MARKET  ST. 
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Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  Q  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  GO. 
303  Salter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


MISS  TRAVER  AND  MRS.  L.  A. 
K.  CLAPPE'S 

SELECT  SCHOOL 

FOR   VOl  M.  LADIES  AMI  CHILDREN. 

\t     Hastings-on-Hudjon,     Westchester    County,    N.    Y. 
dumber  of  pupils  limited   to   fifteen.     Send  for  catalogue. 


FOR  THE  COMPLEXION  I 

This  elegant  preparation  is  the  most  perfect  beautitier 
known,  It  is  pure  and  harmless,  delightful  in  its  applica- 
tion, and  wonderful  in  its  effects,  while  the  closest  scrutiny 
fails  to  detect  its  use.     Prepared  by 

H.  BOWMAN,   Chemist,   Oakland. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists. 


THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER 

Awarded  medal  over  Remington  and  CalHgraph.  Sim- 
ple and  durable.  Weighs  seven  pounds  in  case.  No  ink- 
ing ribbon.  Interchangeable  types  of  all  kinds.  Takes 
all  sizes  paper.     Price,  $40.     Call  and  examine. 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENCY,  ROOM  34,  No.  123 

CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

S.  F.  Office  Empire  Portable  Forge  Co.  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


THE 

STANDARD 
SILK 

OF  THX 

WORLD 

YATES   &   CONKLIN, 

Manufacturers'  Agents, 
IS  Post  Street,  San  rranoLsco,  Cal. 


Every  reader  01  1  lie  "Argonaut"  should  we 
a  copy  of 

THE   II. M  S  TR  A  TED    MEW   YORK 


•  LIFE  • 


i  lie  leading  Humorous  and  Satirical  Paper  . 

Terms  :  At  the  rate  of  $5.00  a  year,  postage  free.     San  - 
pie  copy  free.    1155  Broadway,  JVew  'York. 


JOHN    MLDDLETON, 


14  Post  St.,  and  >.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Mason. 


GERMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST, 

DELICIOUS, 
ft        TRY  IT!      # 


The  Argonaut. 


Vol.   XIV.      No.    18. 


San  Francisco,  May  3,   1884. 


Price,  Ten  Cents. 


ENTERED    AT    THE    SAN    FRANCISCO    P0STOFF1CE    AS   SECOND-CLASS   MATTER. 

Frank  M.  Pixley,     ---------    Editor. 
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Monday  Morning,  April  28th. — This  week  is  one  of  in- 
terest to  all  Republican  politicians  in  California.  This 
week,  at  Oakland,  the  State  Convention  meets  to  send  del- 
egates to  the  Republican  National  Convention,  at  Chica- 
go, for  choice  of  the  party  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
The  government  will,  on  the  4th  of  March  next,  have  been 
for  twenty-four  years  under  the  control  of  the  Republi- 
can party.  During  that  time  has  occurred  the  civil  war, 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  amendment  to  the  Fede- 
ral Constitution  extending  to  males  of  color  the  elective 
franchise;  seceding  States  have  been  brought  back  to  a 
reconstructed  Union;  foreign  policies  have  in  a  measure 
been  regarded;  the  financial  affairs  of  the  nation  have 
been  adjusted;  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country 
has  been  advanced;  the  Southern  States  have  prospered. 
The  country  is  to-day  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  Its 
treasury  is  overflowing.  Its  credit  is  first  among  nations, 
and  there  is  no  question  seriously  disturbing  the  friendly 
relations  of  any  class  or  locality  in  our  broad  land.  Fifty- 
five  millions  of  free  people,  in  an  empire  of  boundless  ex- 
tent, are  pressing  forward  in  the  grand  march  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  greatest  of  earth's  republics,  the  foremost  Eng- 
lish-speaking people,  with  unlimited  resources,  with  untold 
wealth,  and  with  measureless  opportunities  for  further  de- 


velopment, is  now  confronted  with  the  political  question 
of  change  of  administration.  What  shall  this  change  be? 
Shall  the  nation  turn  over  its  government  to  the  party 
which  caused  the  civil  war,  which  created  the  national 
debt,  which  opposed  the  emancipation  and  enfranchise- 
ment of  slaves,  the  party  of  reaction,  the  party  which  em- 
braces in  its  ranks  all  that  there  is  of  discontent,  idleness, 
and  unrest,  all  who  come  to  us  from  foreign  lands  bringing 
vice,  ignorance,  and  bigotry  ?  Or  shall  we  keep  this  coun- 
try under  the  management  of  that  party  which  has  pre- 
served the  Union,  and  so  far  faithfully  guarded  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  ?  The  Republican  party  proposes  no 
change  of  policy  and  offers  no  innovations.  In  obedience- 
to  the  Constitution,  and  in  accordance  with  party  tradi- 
tions, it  asks  of  all  who  cooperate  with  it  to  meet  in  their 
primary  gatherings,  send  delegates  to  a  State  Convention 
charged  to  send  other  delegates  to  a  National  Convention 
who  shall  designate  from  its  party  ranks  what  distinguished 
Republicans  it  will  submit  to  the  people  for  election  as 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  The 
last  administration  has  done  well.  We  feel  the  kindliest 
toward  the  President,  We  think  another  can  do  better. 
We  have,  as  have  all  other  States,  our  local  interests  to 
consider.  With  us  the  Chinese  question  is  a  burning  one, 
and  we  would  choose  for  our  President  one  whose  past 
record  and  outspoken  opinions  are  a  guaranty  against  Chi- 
nese invasion.  As  part  of  the  whole  country,  we  would 
desire  a  candidate  whose  past  record  gives  assurance  of  a 
foreign  policy  which  shall  place  our  country  foremost 
among  the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
make  us  respected,  as  equal,  among  all  the  powers  of 
earth.  We  would  choose,  from  among  statesmen  distin- 
guished for  their  patriotism,  their  loyalty,  their  ability,  their 
public  service  in  the  past,  and  their  promise  of  future  use- 
fulness, the  one  whose  life  gives  the  best  assurance  of  a 
peaceful,  honest,  and  honorable  administration. 
— ♦ — 
On  Saturday  evening  closed  the  election  of  delegates  to 
the  State  Convention.  All  the  other  counties  have  done 
their  work;  and,  so  far,  but  one  name  has  become  promi- 
nent for  the  Presidential  nomination.  So  far  as  we  are  ad- 
vised, at  this  writing,  the  almost  unanimous  choice  of  the 
Republican  party  of  California  is  Mr.  Blaine.  Thisremark, 
and  all  we  write  concerning  him,  applies  with  equal  force 
to  the  Republicans  of  Oregon,  Nevada,  Colorado,  and  the 
Territories  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  people  of 
the  whole  Pacific  Coast  are  in  entire  and  perfect  accord  in 
desiring  that  Mr.  Blaine  should  become  the  Republican 
candidate.  With  the  coast  this  is  not  a  new  sentiment.  Our 
admiration  for  him  has  grown  with  his  public  life.  For 
twelve  years  we  have  had  him  in  view  for  the  Pesidency. 
For  that  time  he  has  been  stronger  for  the  Presidential 
nomination  than  any  one  man  in  the  party;  but  he  has  not 
been  stronger  than  all.  He  is  the  choice  of  a  majority  of 
the  party,  the  intelligent,  honorable,  non-office-seeking, 
non-office-holding  rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  organi- 
zation. He  has  not,  so  far,  been  the  choice  of  ambitious 
party-leaders,  who,  at  Washington,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  the  Southern  and  non-Republican  States,  have 
conspired  against  him.  He  is  the  choice  to-day  of  all  dis- 
interested Republicans  of  this  coast;  he  is  the  choice  of 
seven-tenths  of  the  disinterested,  intelligent,  native-born, 
American  Republicans,  who  are  honest,  throughout  the 
entire  country.  He  ought  to  be  nominated.  If  he  is,  he 
will  draw  out  the  full  strength  of  the  party  vote.  If  he  is 
defeated  again,  it  will  be  the  result  of  dishonest  intrigue, 
and  dishonorable  combinations  of  office-holders  and  of- 
fice-seekers against  him;  and  his  opponent,  whoever  he 
may  be,  will  not  draw  out  the  voting  strength  of  the  party. 
There  is  a  great  mass  of  intelligent  and  independent  voters 
who  will  resent  the  further  sacrifice,  of  Mr.  Blaine,  and 
who  will  sulk,  like  Achilles  in  his  camp,  when  next  the 
conflict  rages.  It  will  be  well  for  ambitious  party-leaders 
at  Washington,  and  the  horde  of  Federal  officials  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  the  innumerable  concourse  of  office- 
holders throughout  the  country,  and  that  other  vast  con- 
course of  expectants,  for  once — just  for  once — to  heed  the 
whispered  mutterings  of  the  storm  which  is  gathering  in 
the  ranks  of  the.  independents,  the  non-officials,  and  the 


non-expectants.  Let  the  leaders  just  for  once — only  once 
—consider  the  wishes  of  that  rank  and  file  which  is  more 
numerous,  and,  when  aroused,  more  resolute  to  accom- 
plish its  ends,  than  all  the  aspiring  and  ambitious  politicians 
of  the  country.  Let  the  Republican  army  be  called  to- 
gether at  Chicago,  not  for  review,  but  for  counsel.  Let 
the  epauletted,  bright-buttoned,  bullion-braided  officers 
march  out  by  themselves,  with  their  banners  and  their 
music  of  brass  bands,  on  one  side;  and  the  rank  and  file, 
with  drum  and  fife,  on  the  other.  Let  the  officers,  with  all 
their  retainers  and  camp  followers,  their  equipage  and  bag- 
gage, their  commissariat  and  music,  deploy  themselves  in 
front  of  the  rank  and  file,  the  voting  squadrons  which  have 
done  the  work  and  given  them  the  glory  in  the  past,  and 
which  must  do  the  voting  work  in  the  future ;  let  the  of- 
ficers then  answer  to  themselves  whether,  without  this  rank 
and  file,  there  are  any  more  victories  for  them?  Let  them 
contemplate  this  voting  army  as  having  retired  in  discon- 
tent, because  it  is  not  allowed  to  have  a  voice  in  choosing 
the  chief  who  shall  lead  it.  Let  them  consider  what  will 
become  of  them.  Whtre  will  they  win  victories?  Where 
will  they  gather  the  loot  and  plunder  of  office  ?  There  are 
other  men  in  America  besides  Mr.  James  G.  Blaine,  of 
Maine,  who  would  make  good  Presidents  of  the  United 
States — dark  horses,  mute  Miltons,  unknown  heroes — any 
one  of  ten  thousand  whom  the  party  would  support,  if 
fairly  nominated  at  Chicago;  but  if  any  nefarious  con- 
spiracy, like  the  combination  which  defeated  his  nomina- 
tion four  years  ago,  shall  come  again  into  successful  play, 
the  independent  men  of  the  Republican  party  will  feel 
themselves  privileged  to  consider  what  they  will  do  about  it. 

Tuesday,  April  29th. — The  confidential  information 
from  those  Eastern  leaders  charged  with  the  details  of  the 
Blaine  campaign,  is  not  as  encouraging  for  his  nomination 
as  that  received  before  the  holding  of  the  New  York  State 
Convention.  "  Combinations,"  which  are  the  curse  of 
American  politics — or,  to  use  the  better  word,  "  bargains  " 
— are  being  made  to  the  prejudice  of  Mr.  Blaine.  It  is 
the  tendency  in  our  party,  and  perhaps  in  all  parties  in  our 
country,  and  perhaps  in  all  parties  in  all  countries,  for  the 
lesser  men  to  combine  against  the  one  stronger  and  greater 
man.  The  Lilliputians  could  bind  Gulliver  with  threads, 
and  then  walk  over  him.  Twice  in  national  conventions 
has  Mr.  Blaine  been  entangled  in  meshes  of  party  intrigue 
which  he  could  not  break  for  his  own  advantage,  but  which 
he  has  been  able  to  burst  in  the  interest  of  another.  Per- 
haps the  same  conditions  may  occur  again  at  Chicago,  and 
that  to  him  will  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  naming  the 
candidate,  and  again  becoming  the  Warwick  who  makes 
the  king,  and  himself  the  power  behind  the  throne  strong- 
er than  the  throne  itself.  We  hope  this  may  not  occur, 
and  that  the  Presidential  nomination  will  fall  where,  in 
our  judgment,  it  rightfully  belongs.  It  is  not  the  brightest 
page  in  our  political  history,  that  which  tells  the  story  of 
our  best  and  greatest  statesmen  in  their  aspirations  for  the 
Presidential  office.  It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  parties  in  the 
past  that  their  ablest  men,  and  men  most  deserving  of  the 
highest  honors  of  the  nation,  have  been  thrust  aside  for  the 
advancement  of  obscure  but  available  men.  It  is  not 
creditable  to  the  intelligence  of  the  country  that  this 
thing  has  so  often  happened.  It  is  not  creditable  that  the 
politicians  of  a  country  should  ever  become  stronger  than 
the  people.  It  would  be  better — at  least  we  think  so — 
that  some  party  rule  should  be  devised  which  would  ex- 
clude all  office-holders  from  taking  any  part  whatever  in 
nominating  conventions.  If  the  President  and  his  Cabi- 
net, senators  and  members  of  Congress,  and  the  Federal 
officials  scattered  throughout  the  country  could  be  denied 
the  privilege  of  participating  in  the  national  convention, 
and  in  all  the  preliminaries  which  lead  up  to  it,  we  believe 
the  deliberations  of  that  body  and  the  results  arising  from 
it  would  be  better  than  under  the  present  system.  Under 
the  theory  of  our  Government  its  officials  are  the  servants 
of  the  people.  Practically,  as  parties  are  now  administered, 
they  are  our  masters.  It  would  be  better — at  least  we  think 
so — if  in  State  and  municipal  politics  the  same  rule  could 
be  established  and  enforced.  Officials  would  become  V^- 
ter  servants,  and  they  would  find  themselves  sen 


THE        ARGONAUT 


generous  and  appreciative  masters.  We  hear  to-day  of 
some  bargaining  in  reference  to  the  appointment  of  dele- 
gates to  the  National  Convention.  We  hope  there  is  noth- 
ing in  it.  While  writing,  General  Beals  comes  into  our 
office — a  visit  of  courtesy.  We  have  time  to  ask  him  a 
single  question :  "  Has  there  occurred  between  General 
Grant  and  Mr.  Blaine  a  personal  interview?"  "Yes,  to 
my  personal  knowledge,  in  my  presence — and  it  was  a  most 
friendly  one."  When  we  recall  the  fact  that  in  the  recent 
New  York  convention  ex-Senator  Piatt  voted  for  Blaine 
delegates,  and  that  from  ex-Senator  Conkling  there  has 
come  no  word  of  protest  nor  sign  of  opposition  to  Mr. 
Blaine,  we  are  induced  to  believe  that  the  reconciliation 
between  the  stalwarts  and  the  conservatives  in  New  York 
has  occurred,  and  that,  in  event  of  Mr.  Blaine's  nomina- 
tiou,  he  will  have  the  support  of  an  undivided  party.  This 
would  make  James  G.  Blaine  the  next  President  of  the 

United  States. 

— * 

Tliursday,  May  ist. — The  Convention,  composed  of 
four  hundred  and  sixty-two  delegates,  fully  represented, 
met  at  Oakland  yesterday,  at  one  o'clock,  and  disposed  of 
its  business  with  general  good  feeling,  and  such  dispatch 
that  before  the  midnight  hour  the  delegates  had  turned 
their  faces  homeward.  The  sentiment  was  absolutely  an 
unit  for  Blaine.  The  delegates  elect  are  all  reliable,  act- 
ive, and  earnest  Blaine  men.  The  instructions  are  strong 
enough  to  bind  their  honor  without  embarrassing  their 
freedom  of  political  action.  The  resolutions  are  untimely, 
weak,  and  badly  expressed.  It  was  not  the  proper  con- 
vention to  formulate  a  platform.  An  effort  to  endorse  the 
platform  upon  which  Mr.  Estee  made  his  calamitous  cam- 
paign for  governor  was  squelched,  and  there  are  no  reso- 
lutions upon  the  railroad  question.  If  Mr.  Estee  had 
possessed  the  genius  of  Caesar  in  thrice  refusing  the  crown 
upon  the  Lupercal,  or  the  subtle  wit  of  Samuel  Tilden  in 
declining  a  nomination  he  badly  wanted,  but  had  not  the 
courage  to  accept,  he  would  have  been  chosen  chairman 
of  the  Convention.  The  magnificent  movement  of  that 
most  skilled  diplomate,  the  Hon.  William  Parks,  of  Yuba, 
gave  the  chairmanship  of  the  Convention  to  Mr.  Davis, 
a  most  worthy  gentleman  from  Marysville.  The  District 
Conventions  discharged  their  respective  duties  in  friendly 
spirit  early  in  the  day;  and,  without  any  premonition,  the 
Hon.  Frank  Page  (now  finding  employment  in  the  Wash- 
ington lobby)  was  brought  forward  as  candidate  for  dele- 
gate-at-large.  His  capital  was  the  solid  delegation  from 
El  Dorado;  his  chief-of-staff,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Brown,  Sur- 
veyor-General; his  field-marshal,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Blanchard, 
of  El  Dorado;  with  headquarters  and  commissariat  at  the 
bureau  of  W.  W.  Stow,  Esq.,  in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Will- 
iam Higgins,  Esq.,  and  his  associates,  were  in  active  work 
at  Oakland,  and  the  result  was  near  enough  to  success  for 
the  Hon.  Frank  Page,  on  the  call  of  the  roll,  to  tempt  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Blanchard  of  El  Dorado,  and  his  other  friends,  to 
make  an  endeavor  to  steal  it.  The  old,  musty,  stale,  and 
fraudulent  dodge  of  changing  votes  after  call  of  roll  and  be- 
fore announcement  of  vote  was  attempted,  and  it  failed. 
It  failed  through  the  quick  action  of  a  delegate  who  has 
never  yet  in  his  political  life  permitted  his  own  interests  or 
political  ambition  to  prevent  him  from  exposing  a  mean 
trick,  and  defeating  any  dishonorable  plot  that  may  have 
come  to  his  knowledge.  A  large  majority  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  have  not  yet  consented  to  condone  Mr.  Page's 
political  offenses.  They  have  not  yet  agreed  that  he  shall 
be  recalled  from  the  political  exile  to  which  his  offensive 
pwsonal  and  official  conduct  had  justly  consigned  him. 
He  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  come  back  into  full  party 
communion  by  any  bargain  that  his  friends  can  make.  If 
he  is  ever  a  candidate  again  for  nomination,  or  office,  or 
influence  in  Republican  councils,  it  must  be  after  open 
challenge  with  visor  up.  Mr.  Page  was  not,  and  is  not,  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Blaine,  except  so  far  as  in  his  judgment  Mr. 
Blaine  can  be  serviceable  to  him.  The  letter  which  Mr. 
Blanchard  referred  to,  and  had  in  his  pocket,  and  which 
he  dared  not  read,  discloses  political  opinions  of  this  vul- 
gar horse-jockey  that  we  challenge  him  to  produce.  How- 
ever, the  small  conspiracy  was  defeated,  and  a  delegation 
of  gentlemen  sent  to  Chicago,  creditable  to  the  party,  and 
with  ability  to  be  serviceable  to  Mr.  Blaine — a  result  for 
which  we  and  all  good  Republicans  are,  and  ought  to  be, 
duly  thankful. 


We  reserve  to  ourselves  the  privilege,  at  a  not  distant 
period  in  the  future,  of  discussing  at  length  and  in  good 
temper  the  relation  which  the  political  bureau  of  Mr.  W. 
W.  Stow  holds  toward  the  Republican  party  of  this  State. 
We  think  the  time  has  come  when  any  honorable  and  am- 
bitious man  of  good  character  and  capacity,  who  has  earned 
for  himself  by  faithful  party  service  the  right  to  contest  for 
the  honors  and  emoluments  of  office,  should  be  entitled 
to  the  opportunity  without  the  necessity  of  consultation 
with  other  than  recognized  leaders,  and  not  be  threat- 
ened with  a  power  which  is  organized  for  other  and 
more  honorable  purpose.  Mr.  Stow  appears  to  us  in  the 
-  jal  character  of  business  agent  and  party  boss,  and  we 
ray  not  be  charged  with  unfriendliness  to  his  bosses  if  we 


suggest  that  his  contract  does  not  cover  the  right  to  boss 
the  Republican  party.  The  elaboration  of  this  thought 
requires  more  space  than  we  can  give  it  this  week. 


One  of  the  unpleasant  episodes  of  the  Convention  was 
this:  From  one  of  the  ward  clubs  in  San  Francisco  ap- 
peared three  contesting  delegates.  They  had  no  right  in 
the  Convention;  their  case  had  been  disposed  of  by  the 
unanimous  action  of  the  County  Committee;  and  yet  Mr. 
McClure,  chairman  of  Committee  on  Credentials,  reported 
them  as  additional  members  of  the  Convention,  notwith- 
standing the  eloquent  and  convincing  protest  of  Mr.  W. 
B.  Farwell  that  they  had  no  business  in  the  Convention. 
The  argument  that  seated  them  was  the  late  hour,  and  the 
desire  of  four  hundred  delegates  to  get  out  of  a  narrow,  in- 
convenient, and  bad-smelling  hall  into  the  fresh  air.  And 
yet  a  principle  was  violated— a  principle  lying  at  the  very 
foundation  of  honest  partj'  government,  a  principle  the  vio- 
lation of  which  encourages  all  the  villainy  that  has  ever 
characterized  our  municipal  politics. 


It  would  be  a  good  idea  for  some  enterprising  man  or 
woman  to  start  a  type-writing  bureau  in  this  city,  such  as 
at  present  exists  in  New  York.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
have  two  or  three  stenographers  or  stenographic  type-wri- 
ters, and  in  addition  a  force  of  young  men  or  women  who 
were  expert  on  the  ordinary  type-writing  machine.  If  such 
a  bureau  were  established,  it  would  become  a  clearing- 
house for  copying.  Many  a  man  who  now  wants  copying 
done,  but  who  can  not  afford  to  employ  a  copyist  regularly, 
or  who  dreads  the  complications  arising  from  entrusting 
occasional  copying  to  his  indigent  female  friends,  would 
resort  to  the  bureau.  The  lawyers  would  send  their  copy- 
ing there — their  transcripts  on  appeal,  their  briefs,  points 
and  authorities,  and  things.  The  divines  would  go  there, 
dictate  their  sermons  to  a  stenographer  (male)  in  a  private 
room,  and  in  a  few  hours  receive  a  fair  copy  done  on  the 
type-writer.  The  journalist  would  go  there,  and  dictate 
an  article  to  a  stenographer  (sex  immaterial)  in  a  private 
room.  The  Chronicle  writer  of  "  Trumpet-Tones"  would 
pause  in  passing,  and  say  to  his  companion :  "  Bide  a  wee; 
I'm  thinkin'  I'll  toss  offa  paragraph,"  and,  entering,  he 
would  dictate  some  pungent  lines,  such  as  "  Musings  on 
Myself,  or  What  I  Think  About  Things,"  which  would 
startle  the  town.  Work  would  be  given  to  many  deserving 
j'oung  men  and  women,  who  could  easily  acquire  the  art 
of  type-writing.  And  that  there  would  be  work  enough  for 
them,  there  is  but  little  doubt. 

The  New  York  Nation,  which  was  always  pedantic  and 
absurd,  has,  since  Mr.  Carl  Schurz  left,  become  coarse  and 
vulgar.  In  its  number  of  April  17th  it  calls  Colonel  Inger- 
soll  the  "  gallant  old  infidel,"  now  "  engaged  in  the  de- 
fense of  all  kinds  of  rascals."  Messrs.  Blaine  and  Arthur 
are  discussed  with  all  the  fierce  vindictiveness  of  personal 
hate.  All  the  scandals  which  party  conflicts  have  ever 
suggested  are  formulated  by  this  journal  and  reasserted 
without  proof  against  Mr.  Blaine.  Mr.  Arthur  is  charged, 
and  without  any  attempt  at  proof,  with  running  the  "  ma- 
chine "  for  his  own  nomination.  We  have  seen  no  evi- 
dence tending  to  prove  that  the  President  is  guilty  as 
charged.  The  appointment  of  "  Bill  Chandler  "  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  is  characterized  as  "  the  most  disreputa- 
ble political  trick  that  was  ever  drummed  up  within  the 
limits  of  North  America."  We  have  always  felt  uncom- 
fortable when  reading  the  Nation,  because  it  was  so  un- 
compromisingly good.  It  was  always  so  unaffectedly  pious 
that  our  unregenerate  heart  beat  in  consciousness  of  a  sin- 
ful dislike  to  it.  When,  in  its  superior  patriotism,  it  criti- 
cised Abraham  Lincoln,  and  in  its  superior  goodness  it 
assailed  Horace  Greeley,  and  in  its  superiority  of  all  the 
virtues  it  assaulted  everybody  in  America  except  George 
William  Curtis  and  Carl  Schurz,  we  felt  that  it  was  too  good 
for  earth,  and  we  hoped  that  Abraham  would  open  his  ca- 
pacious bosom  to  its  editorial  staff  and  let  the  devil  send  it 

another  gang. 

— ♦ — 

The  gallant  band  of  anti-monopolists,  composing  in  part 
the  invincible  army  which,  according  to  Mr.  Delmas,  are 
engaged  in  an  unequal  contest  with  three  men  and  one 
woman,  obtained  a  victory  in  the  House  of  Assembly  on 
Tuesday  last.  By  dint  of  diligence,  and,  doubtless,  by 
the  use  of  a  lariat,  the  Democracy  succeeded  in  getting 
into  his  seat  in  the  Legislature  the  final  drunken  Demo- 
crat who  was  necessary  to  count  as  the  fifty-fourth  man  for 
the  two-third  vote  on  amending  the  Constitution.  This 
drunken  foreigner,  reeling  naked  at  midnight  in  the 
streets  of  Sacramento,  frenzied  and  delirious,  caught  by 

the  call  of  the  House,  and well,  he  voted,  and  his 

vote  gives  this  State  an  amended  organic  law.  We  call 
the  attention  of  all  intelligent  and  sober  foreigners,  and  all 
native-bom  citizens,  to  reason  out  to  its  logical  sequence 
the  moral  involved  in  this  fact:  the  broad  general  fact 
that  the  constitutional  laws  of  our  State,  and  all  our  States, 
depend  upon  the  votes  of  men  thus  intellectually  and 
morally  equipped.  That  drunken,  impecunious,  worthless 
foreigners  hold  even  the  balance  of  power  in  the  country, 


and  that  the  Democracy  avails  itself  of  this  vicious  ele- 
ment to  mold  our  laws,  are  dangerous  facts,  and  ought  to 
alarm  every  honorable  man,  foreign  or  native-bom.  The 
honorable  Democratic  member  alluded  to  is  not  an  Irish- 


Mr.  Adam  Badeau,  Consul  at  Havana,  has  arraigned 
the  State  Department,  and  charged  it  with  most  serious 
offenses — offenses  which  touch  Lhe  honor  of  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Adam  Badeau  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  make  an  investigation  and  an  explanation 
necessary;  but  he  is  not  sufficiently  prominent  to  render  it 
probable  that  his  charges  are  true.  His  letter  indicates 
passion,  personal  resentment,  and  hurt  pride.  He  has 
omitted  to  keep  cool;  and  to  keep  cool  is  the  highest 
diplomatic  qualification.  Mr.  Adam  Badeau  is  a  very 
small  man;  he  is  very  dignified,  and  it  is  so  easy  to  offend 
the  small  dignity  of  small  men  that  we  take  his  assault 
upon  the  State  Department  with  a  great  many  grains  of 
salt. 


OLLA-PODRIDA. 


Some  men  are  never  dignified,  and  would  never  become 
so  if  they  lived  to  be  several  hundred  years  old.  I  know 
one  such,  a  very  clever  person,  and  one  for  whom  I  have 
much  respect.  He  does  not  lack  intelligence,  he  pos- 
sesses business  capacity,  is  honorable,  and,  as  the  world 
goes,  honest,  but  he  lacks  dignity.  He  is  jolly,  compan- 
ionable, brilliant  at  repartee,  has  enough  of  self-respect  to 
lead  a  clean  life,  is  domestic,  fond  of  society  (especially 
dinner-parties),  never  misses  a  meal,  tells  a  good  story, 
laughs  loud  and  rollicks,  is  always  welcome— but  lacks  dig- 
nity. He  is  inimitable  at  a  wedding,  but  at  a  funeral  is  a 
dead  failure  for  lack  of  dignity.  The  probabilities  are  that, 
with  half  an  opportunity,  he  would  wink  at  the  widow.  He 
dresses  well  enough,  only  his  clothes  never  fit.  and  never 
seem  quite  at  home  upon  him— they  always  look  mussy. 
They  are  made  of  good  cloth,  by  a  good  tailor;  but  clothes 
never  will  look  in  place  and  behave  themselves  except  upon 
a  man  of  dignity.  An  undignified  man  always  possesses 
large  feet  and  awkward,  ungainly  hands;  hence  his  boots 
and  gloves  have  somehow  the  air  of  being  out  of  place. 
The  undignified  man  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  un- 
principled and  the  trifler.  He  is  usually  the  very  reverse 
of  this.  He  seldom  becomes  dissipated,  and  rarely  ever 
criminal.  He  is  always  generous.  His  wife  is  sure  to  con- 
tinue to  love  him.  His  children,  if  he  has  any,  are  certain 
to  be  fond  of  him.  If  he  has  no  children  of  his  own  he 
adopts  from  the  outside,  because  the  undignified  man  is 
fond  of  his  home,  and  delights  in  having  it  comfortable 
and  snug,  with  everybody  jolly  around  him.  The  undigni- 
fied man  is  never  destitute,  and  is  seldom  rich.  He  is 
usually  well-to-do,  and  always  a  good  liver.  If  he  hap- 
pens, by  accident  or  otherwise,  to  become  rich,  he  is  sure 
to  radiate  happiness  all  around  him ;  and  when  he  dies,  or 
before,  is  sure  to  endow  some  practical  charity  which  will 
do  practical  good.  The  undignified  man  is  not  a  good 
politician,  because  there  is  nothing  of  the  demagogue  in 
him;  he  lacks  the  quality  which  permits  him  to  toady  to 
those  above  him,  or  endeavor  to  conciliate  the  mob  be- 
neath him.  He  is  very  apt  to  exhibit  his  want  of  respect 
to  the  upper  stratum  and  show  his  contempt  for  the  lower. 
As  a  politician  the  undignified  man  is  never  a  success. 
The  undignified  man  is  rarely  pious.  Dyspepsia  being  the 
highest  requisite  for  a  sanctimonious  and  godly  deportment, 
the  undignified  man  can  not  look  sanctimonious  nor  ap- 
pear godly,  simply  for  the  reason  that  his  digestive  organs 
are  in  harmonious  working  with  brain  and  muscle,  and  he 
talks,  and  laughs,  and  does  things  in  the  wrong  place,  and 
violates  all  the  proprieties  of  Christian  observance  by  his 
levity.  The  undignified  man  is  liable  to  laugh  out  loud 
on  Sunday.  If  an  undignified  man  should  by  acci- 
dent happen  to  become  a  preacher,  the  chances  are  that 
he  will  tumble  headlong  in  disgrace  from  the  pulpit  for  the 
commission  of  some  offense  of  innocent  indiscretion.  An 
undignified  man  should  never  become  a  judge — no  matter 
how  much  learning  or  industry  he  may  possess,  he  can 
never  look  the  part.  The  best  judges  are  those  who  best 
look  their  parts.  J  udicial  dignity  is  the  highest  possible  dig- 
nity attainable.  I  know  several  instances  where  lawyers  pos- 
sessing only  dignity  have  reached  the  highest  judicial  tribu- 
nals, and  whose  judicial  career  has  proved  eminently  suc- 
cessful. There  are  several  now  upon  the  bench  endeavor- 
ing to  look  wise,  and  who  would  be  immensely  successful 
if  they  would  keep  their  mouths~carefully  shut  and  avoid 
writing  opinions.  A  doctor  must  be  dignified;  and,  for 
the  physician,  dignity  is  an  easy  role  to  play.  His  visits  at 
the  bedside  demand  a  grave  countenance,  a  sedate  man- 
ner. If  he  does  not  know  what  is  the  matter,  or  what  to 
do,  he  has  but  to  lift  his  eyebrows,  shrug  his  shoulders, 
look  mysteriously  wise,  and  let  nature  have  its  way.  If 
nature  cures,  as  it  is  apt  to  do — if  it  has  half  a  chance — the 
doctor  smiles  blandly  a  deprecatory  smile  of  self-compla- 
cence. If  nature  kills,  he  has  only  by  a  facial  contortion 
to  accuse  Omnipotence  of  a  blunder  and  hide  his  work  in 
the  grave.  The  undertaker,  w  ho  succeeds  the  doctor,  and 
precedes  the  public  administrator,  or  the  executor  without 
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bonds,  is  the  embodiment  of  dignity  with  the  element  of 
deep  and  ostentatious  grief  blended.    For  a  successful  un- 
dertaker,  mis  dignity,  hypocrisy,  and  total  depravity  in 
equal   parts.     I  think  of  capitalizing  an  undertaker  and 
starting  him  in  business  on  the  jolly  principle.    Set  him 
up  in  business  with  a  red  hearse,  pinto   horses,  harness 
trimmed  with  oroide;  procession  to  go  on  a  trot;  the  pall 
in  embroidered  colors;  no  white  flowers,  nor  emblems  of 
crosses  and  crowns,  nor  solemn  dirges,  nor  long  counte- 
nances; and  put  the  whole  business  under  charge  of  some 
undignified  man.     Small  men  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most  dig- 
nified.   We  have  one  in  view;  he  is  a  major  in  the  volun- 
teer service,  and  is  the  very  personification  of  military  se- 
verity and  dignity.    Vanity  and  dignity  make  a  very  good 
volunteer  officer,  if  he  is  less  than  five  feet  high ;  and  even 
in  the  regular  army  the  dignity  is  apt  to  be  in  inverse 
ratio  to  physical  proportions.    A  small  judge  is  always 
more  sedate  and  grave  in  his  deportment  than  a  large  one. 
He  is  always  more  sensitive  lest  his  dignity  shall  be  as- 
sailed.    I  have  another  acquaintance  who  is  literary  and 
small;  his  name  is  Peter;  he  complains,  and  has  a  right  to 
complain,  that  everybody  calls  him   "Peter."    On   the 
shortest  and  slightest  acquaintance  he  is  called  familiarly 
as  "  Peter."    At  the  club  he  is  designated  as  "  Peter."    He 
is  spoken  of  as  "  Peter,"  and  except  that  the  necessity 
sometimes  arises  for  distinguishing  him  from  some  other 
Peter,  it  would  not  be  known  that  he  had  any  other  name. 
He  is  dignified.    As  a  writer  he  is  brilliant;  but  as  he  is  only 
five  feet  two  inches,  he  is  always  Peter.    He  complained 
the  other  day  of  this  familiarity,  and  affected  to  be  ignorant 
of  its  cause.    He  said  that  he  had  suffered  from  it  all  his 
life,  but  that  the  last  straw  which  had  broken  the  hump- 
back of  his  dignity  was  the  fact  that  his  Chinese  boy  had 
begun  to  call  him  "  Mr.  Peter";  and,  now  that  I  come  to 
think  of  it,  I  do  not  know  his  other  name.    When  a  very 
large  man — one  with  a  stomach,  tall,  with  a  breadth  of 
shoulders — is  dignified,  it  is  an  unmistakable  indication  of 
his  lack  of  intellectuality.     We  had  a  judge  once  in  San 
Francisco — a  ponderous  man,  who  looked  every  inch  a 
judge,  and  who  was  the  very  embodiment  of  dignity.    He 
had  the  ability  to  look  wise,  and  he  educated  himself  up 
to  the  point  of  keeping  his  mouth  shut.    He  was  not  ex- 
actly a  self-made  man,  for  God  had  made  him — for  some 
wise  purpose,  doubtless — a  fool.    He  had  so  amended 
himself,  and  so  improved  upon  the  Divine  plan,  that  his 
memory  is  to-day  held  green  as  a  most  learned  lawyer,  a 
most  wise  judge.     I  have  another  case  in  mind :  he  was  a 
farmer's  boy — married  a  fashionable  wife — had  been  in  a 
measure  successful — but  was,  to  the  last  degree,  undignified. 
Finally  he  had  come  to  the  embarrassing  happiness  of 
"  settingup  "  his  carriage.    To  one  who  has  dug  potatoes 
or  weeded  carrots  in  early  life,  rode  horse  to  plow,  been 
educated  in  a  log  school-house  at  the  cross-roads,  it  is  an 
embarrassing  thing  to  "  set  up  "  a  carriage.    It  is  especi- 
ally embarrassing  if  he  has  been  in  ward  politics  with  the 
boys,  run  with  the  engine,  and  all  his  life  been  un  undig- 
nified man.    This  was  the  case  with  my  friend.    His  wife, 
by  a  series  of  artful  devices,  had  accomplished  a  carriage 
— English  Jenkins  in  livery,  brass  buttons  all  over  him, 
hat-band  and  jigger,  whip  eleven  feet  long,  brass  bands  on 
the   carriage  hubs,  brass  cipher  on  the  blinders.     Very 
swell.     He — wife  and  he — had  driven  down  to  the  Crystal 
Springs  House.    Stopping  at  the  grand  entrance,  the  car- 
riage door  was  thrown  open;  lady  and  gentleman  alight; 
when,  from  the  top  of  a  high  ladder,  under  the  eaves — the 
house  three  stories  high — came  the  voice  of  a  house-paint- 
er: "Hello,  Pod,  old  fellow,  is  that  you?"    My  friend 
looked  up.    My  friend's  wife  turned  her  nose  up  to  the 
very  roof.    "Going  back  to  town  to-night?     If  I  was 
through  with  this  'ere  job  I'd  ride  up  with  you."    It  was 
the  voice  of  an  old  familiar  fire  Jakey,  who  used  to  run 
with    Monumental    Six.      The    undignified    man    never 
"  throws  off"  on  an  old  friend,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  do- 
mestic row  with  a  dignified  wife.    Another  curious  fact  is, 
undignified  men  have  the  most  dignified  wives.    The  lady 
of  the  house  feels  called  upon  to  make  up  in  dignity  all 
that  her  undignified  husband  lacks.    It  is  also  true  that 
domestic  altercations  between  the  undignified  man  and  his 
wife  are  never  of  serious  importance.    She  may  begin  the 
row.    With  serious  intent,  with  tragic  air  and  imperious 
voice,  she  may  command  him  to  "  look  at  the  clock,"  and 
he  may  see  two  clocks,  with  Briarean  hands  covering  their 
faces,  and  a  multitude  of  pendulums  swinging  in  the  shore- 
less sea  of  an  endless  night.    But  it  is  of  no  use  to  endeav- 
or to  quarrel  with  an  undignified  man  who  is  himself 
engaged  in  the  effort  of  struggling  with  a  dignified  inebri- 
ety.   The  undignified  man,  when  half  seas  over,  is  doubly 
comical  in  his  attempt  to  appear  dignified,  and  the  most 
exemplary  of  wives  find  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  the  non-resistant  and  non-combative,  undignified 
man.    In  this  connection  there  occurs  the  old  story  of 
Charley  Fairfax,  returning  home  at  an  unseemly  hour,  and 
sitting  down  on  the  bed-room  floor,  with  umbrella  lifted 
and  spread,  who,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  his  surprised 
and  awakened  wife,  as  to  "  What  he  was  doing?  "  replied 
that  he  was  "  waiting  for  the  storm  to^begin." 
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A    FRENCH    POLITICAL  MEETING. 


An  Unpublished  Interview. 

"  We  want  a  bright  young  man  on  our  staff,"  was  the 
answer  made  to  an  applicant  for  a  reportorial  position. 
"  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  the  newspaper  line  ? " 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  young  man,  "  but  1  am  a  gradu- 
ate of  Yale  College,  and  I  ought  to  be  able  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion of  a  newspaper  reporter  without  any  experience." 

"  True,"  assented  the  editor  somewhat  abashed.  "  Do 
you  know  General  Grant?" 

"  N-no,  hardly.  I've  seen  him;  but  he  has  never  been 
introduced  to  me." 

"  Well,  he  is  stopping  at  the  Blank  Hotel,  and  you  might 
as  well  begin  work  by  interviewing  him." 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  interview : 

A  staff  representative  of  the  Morning  Intelligencer  was 
cordially  greeted  by  General  Grant,  in  his  apartments  in 
the  Blank  Hotel.  After  the  usual  compliments  had  been 
passed,  the  representative  remarked : 

"  General,  I  called  to  obtain  your  views  regarding  the 
coming  campaign,  and  who,  in  your  opinion,  is  likely  to 
be  the  successful  candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket?" 

"  Well,"  replied  Grant,  politely,  "  I  hardly  " 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  representative,  "  there  will  be  a' 
number  of  candidates  in  the  field,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that 
we  couldn't  do  better  than  to  settle  on  Arthur.  He  had  a 
fair  trial,  and  " 

"  I  was  about  to  say,"  interrupted  Grant,  "  I  hardly" 

"  There  are  other  things  to  be  considered,"  continued 
the  representative  of  the  Morning  Intelligencer,  "  aside 
from  the  mere  personal  fitness  of  the  aspirant  for  so  im- 
portant an  office.  His  record  should  be  unimpeachable, 
his  ability  unquestioned;  he  should  be  able  to  grasp  the 
great  questions  of  the  hour  with  " 

"  You  will  excuse  me,"  Grant  interrupted,  "  but  I 
hardly  " 

"  Certainly,"  politely  responded  the  representative, 
lighting  a  cigarette.  "  As  I  was  about  to  remark,  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  times  require  great  determination  of  pur- 
pose and  great  definiteness  of  action.  It  is  a  question 
with  me,  indeed,  if  the  country  is  not  tired  of  Republi- 
canism, and  will  gladly  take  up  Democracy  instead,  if  a 
suitable  leader  could  be  found.  But  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  time,  I  imagine,  to  argue  that  matter  with  you.  To 
what  cause,  or  causes,  direct  or  indirect,  general,  do  you 
attribute  the  recent  flurry  on  Wall  Street  ? " 

"  Well,"  he  returned,  "  I  hardly  " 

"  Exactly,"  was  the  journalist's  reply.  "  If  I  am  not 
very  much  at  fault,  Jay  Gould  is  playing  a  losing  game, 
while  Vanderbilt  seems  more  impregnable  than  ever  in 
his  position.  My  experience  in  speculative  stocks  teaches 
me  " 

At  this  juncture  President  Arthur  was  admitted  to  the 
room,  and  after  a  little  informal  conversation,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Morning  Intelligencer  withdrew. — Phila- 
delphia Call.  _ 

After  the  Hanging. 

"  It  was  quite  a  brilliant  affair,"  remarked  a  Dull  Sick- 
ening Thud,  taking  the  arm  of  the  Convulsive  Movement 
as  they  walked  away  from  the  hanging. 

"  It  was,  indeed,  gratifying  in  every  respect,"  replied  the 
Convulsive  Movement,  "  but  I  did  not  understand  what 
the  Ubiquitous  Reporter  meant  by  his  remark  about  the 
latest  noose." 

"  I  know,"  said  the  Thrill  of  Horror,  who  at  this  mo- 
ment joined  them;  "  I  heard  him  explain,  as  I  ran  through 
the  crowd  of  Awe-stricken  Spectators,  that  it  was  only  his 
little  choke." 

"  It  wasn't  his,  either,"  replied  the  Sickening  Thud;  "  it 
was  the  sole  property  of  the  gentleman  who  went  down 
through  the  trap  with  me." 

"  You  did  very  well,  too,"  remarked  the  Thrill  of  Hor- 
ror. "  I  started  through  the  crowd  as  soon  as  I  heard  you, 
and  had  been  around  twice  when  the  Convulsive  Move- 
ment came  on  for  the  second  part." 

"  I  was  a  little  late,"  the  Convulsive  Movement  ex- 
plained, "  because  I  did  not  know  positively  that  I  was  to 
go  on  at  all.  Sometimes  I  do  not.  The  Ubiquitous  Re- 
porter usually  mentions  my  name,  and  describes  my  ap- 
pearance, but  frequently  All  Was  Over  comes  on  right  after 
my  friend  Thud  here,  in  which  case  I  do  not  appear  at  all." 

"  There  has  never  been  a  civilized  hanging  without  me 
since  the  invention  of  printing,"  said  the  Sickening  Thud. 
"  Out  West,  at  some  of  the  rude  and  unscientific  receptions 
held  by  vigilance  committees,  my  place  is  taken  by  a  subor- 
dinate named  Strangling -Gasp,  but  he  is.  unpopular  with 
reporters,  and  has  never  appeared  on  the  bills  with  the  old- 
time  favorite,  D.  S.  Thud  of  Thud  County." 

"I  miss  a  great  many  of  those  Western  affairs  myself," 
remarked  the  Thrill  of  Horror.  "  I  find  it  very  hard  work 
indeed  to  run  through  a  crowd  of  cowboys  at  the  suspen- 
sion of  a  horse-thief,  and  when  I  try  it  I  am  crowded  clear 
back  in  the  wings  by  a  pitiless  gleam  of  satisfaction  that 
swells  around  and  settles  on  the  lowering  brows  of  the 
determined  vigilantes.  There  are  more  lowering  brows  at 
the  frontier  expositions  than  you  ever  notice  in  the  older 
States." 

"  Yes,"  said  a  brazen-looking  party,  whom  the  others 
addressed  as  Averted  Faces,  "  I  am  always  on  hand  at  the 
civilized  affairs.  I  come  in  just  as  the  drop  is  sprung,  and 
stay  on  until  Dull  Thud  goes  off.  I  always  avert  thefaces 
of  the  Awe-stricken  Spectators  from  the  rear  of  the  iail-yard. 
and  turn  them  toward  the  platform.  But  the  ubiquitous 
reporter  never  explains  that.  Hello!"  he  exclaimed,  as  a 
hasty  individual,  with  a  case  of  instruments  in  his  hand, 
hurried  by  them,  "  where  are  you  going? " 

"  Up  to  the  jail,"  replied  the  Autopsy.  "  I  didn't  know 
you  fellows  would  be  through  so  soon.  Where  are  you 
going? " 

"  Down  to  the  newspaper  office,"  said  the  Sickening 
Thud,  "  to  make  up  a  report  of  the  hanging.  Get  down 
before  press  time,  won't  you  ? " 

And  by  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  were  all  in 
their  appointed  places  in  the  head-lines,  sub-heads,  and 
body  of  the'  article,  and  the  hanging  was  over. — Mawkeye. 


By  a  London  "  Special  Correspondent." 


I  once  attended  a    political  meeting    in   Paris  when 
Rochefort  ran  for  Deputy  of  Belleville.    The  assembly 
was  convoked  for  eight  o'clock  of  a  Saturday  night  in  an 
obscure  street.      A  darksome,   filthy,  cut-throaf  looking 
court-yard  it  was.    Two  sergents  de  ville  were  posted  at 
the  entiance.    In  France  wherever  there  is  a  collection  of 
people  for  any  purpose,  there  will  be  the  agents  of  author- 
ity.    I  went  over  and  fell  into  the  queue  that  stood  at  the 
entrance.    Every  man  was  obliged  to  show  his  elector's 
card  before  being  admitted.     When  it  came  to  my  turn,  I 
was  at  once  most  politely  made  free  of  the  assembly  on 
presenting  my  credentials  as  journalist.    Inside  the  door  a 
man  with  a  red  tape  tied  round  his  left  arm  was  seated  at 
a  table,  on  which  was  spread  a  heap  of  coppers.    This  was 
the  proceeds  of  the  collection  for  the  expenses  of  the  hall. 
It  is  not  easy  to  get  a  hall  that  will  hold  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred persons  comfortably  in  Paris.     I  have  actually  been 
present  at  a  gathering  in  a  hot-house  in  the  quarter  of  St. 
Jacques.    In  this  instance  the  hall  was  nothing  better  than 
a  half-finished    work-shop.     Flickering   paraffine   lamps 
were  fixed  against  the  walls,  and  a  couple  of  unmistakable 
dips,  "  eight  to  the  pound,"  were  stuck  in  pewter  candle- 
sticks on  the  table  set  on'  the  rude  platform  which  had 
been  thrown  up  for  the   president.    The  assembly  was 
principally  composed  of  owners,  who  had  not  doffed  their 
blue  or  white  blouses;  their  general  carriage  was  one  of 
demonstratively  democratic  independence  and  assurance. 
At  spaces  in  the  crowd  were  better  dressed  men ;  some 
of  them,  the  reporters,  were  taking  notes  as  best  they 
could,  no  accommodation  having  been  provided  for  the 
press.     There  was  one   note-taker,  however,  who   was 
favored  with  a  chair.    This  was  the  secretary  of  the  police 
commissary,  the  government  reporter,  who  was  imprison- 
ing the  rash  words  of  speakers  with  an  eye  to  the  possible 
future  imprisonment  of  those  who   uttered  them.     The 
police  commissary  is  a  point  in  all  electoral  meetings;  he 
is  the  spectre  at  the  banquet.     But  it  is  time  that  business 
should  begin.    Where  is  the  chairman  ?    His  election  takes 
place  by  noisy  acclamation,  and  is  the  first  item  in  the  pro- 
gramme.   From  ever)'  corner  names  are  shouted  out.     In 
many  cases  an  honorary  president,  or  two  even,  is  chosen 
from  this  category,  while  the  actual  chairman,  as  on  the 
occasion  I  describe,  is  editor  of  some  Radical  paper  who 
happens  to  be  in  attendance.     He  mounts  the  platform. 
After  his  induction  to  the  presidency,  the  next  proceeding 
is  to  elect  in  the  same  tumultuous  way  three  assessors 
who  sit  beside  him,  but  whose  exact  line  of  duty  I  have 
never  been  able  to  ascertain.     They  look  wise,  and  now 
and  again,  when  there  is  an  unusual  hubbub,  stand  up  and 
gesticulate  in  a  mesmeric  manner.     Any  elector  wrio  is 
ambitious  of  oratorical  honors  writes  his  name  and  address 
on  a.slip  of  paper  and  is  summoned  to  the  platform  in  his 
turn,  where  he  usually  speaks  until  he  is  warned  by  the 
commissary,  snubbed  into  silence  by  the  chairman  for  not 
keeping  to  the  question,  or  yelled  away  by  his  wearied 
auditors.     The  stuff  that  goes  down  with  the  Paris  work- 
man must  be  highly  flavored,  but  I  have  remarked  that 
even  in  the  most  revolutionary  quarters  he  is  fairly  open  to 
logic  and  always  accessible  to  humor.     When  a  speaker, 
however  strong  his  Socialism,  gets  prosy  or  stammers,  he 
is  smothered  under  an  unmerciful  weight  of  derisive  hisses. 
Most  of  the  speakers  have  a  blundering  manner,  com- 
mence with  a  few  well-rounded   cut-and-dry   sentences, 
and  then  bog,  or  go  off  into  vague  vapors  of  theory;   but 
some  among  them  talk  with  a  marvelous  ease,  exhibit  both 
tact  and  spirit,  and  watch  their  listeners  much  as  a  skillful 
jockey  would  his  horse.    The  speaker  of  the  night  is  one 
Jean  Baptiste  Milliere,  an  elderly  man  of  placid  bear- 
ing and  suave  voice,  who  could  urge  the  most  desperate 
doctrines  in  gentlest  of  tones — a  philosophic  fanatic.    His 
manner  is  calm,  his  sentences  well  balanced  and  distinctly 
enunciated;  his  face,  as  he  speaks,  has  something  of  in- 
spiration, suggested  partly  by  the  flaming  eyes,  partly  by 
the  prophet-like  fashion  of  wearing  his  locks  long  and 
brushed  back  from  his  forehead.     Rochefort  effects  his 
entrance  dramatically  by  a  window.    The  shutter  is  re- 
moved under  the  pretense  that  this  is  the  readiest,  indeed, 
the  only  way,  to  penetrate  the  place,  because  of  the  throng 
and  the  excitement.     But  there  is  a  meaning  in  the  de- 
vice which  the  commissary  can  perceive,  only  he  does  not 
consider  it  prudent  to  notice  it.    This  is  a  hint  that  Roche- 
fort is  of  those  who  could  enter  elsewhere  by  the  window, 
if  denied  at  the  door.     He  is  awkward,  well-dressed,  and 
not  handsome.     On  the  whole,  he  impresses  me  unfavor- 
ably.   The  assembly  is  cheering  all  this  time  with  more  of 
real  enthusiasm  than  one  usually  hears  in  assemblies  of 
Frenchmen.     Rochefort,  who  is  naturally  affected  by  his 
reception,  is  white  as  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  positively  trem- 
bles with  emotion.     His  voice  is  dry  and  thin;  he  is  evi- 
dently unaccustomed  to  confronting  a  sea  of  faces.    Oc- 
casionally he  pauses  as  if  collecting  his  thoughts,  and 
carries  his  hand  to  his  goatee,  which  he  caresses,  or  rubs 
his  palms  together  with  an  affectation  of  self-possession. 
But  though  the  man  is  no  orator,  his  manner  is  sincere — 
for  this  once,  at  all  events — and  wins  its  way  with   the 
blouses.    He  is  warned  twice  by  the  commissar)-,  which 
does  not  detract  from  his  success;  but  with  the  causes  of 
that  interference,  or  the  principles  he  ventilated,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  here.    I  have  simply  endeavored  to  rough- 
sketch' the  meeting  at  which  he  appeared  for  the  first  time 
as  a  speaker,  as  a  sort  of  specimen  of  his  class;  not  the 
less  so,  that  although  warnings  were  frequent,  a  dissolution 
of  the  assembly  had  not  to  "be  pronounced.     When  this 
course  is  deemed  necessary  by  the  commissary,  he  quietly 
declares  so,  and  if  he  chooses  to  hear  out  the  persons  who 
do  do  not  choose  to  hear  him,  he  disinvests  himself  of  his 
scarf,  and  is  "  not  present"  by  a  legal  fiction.     Fines  of 
three  hundred  francs  or  fifteen  days'  imprisonment  have 
been  inflicted  on  the  chairman,  assessors,  and  speakers  in 
cases  where  meetings  have  been  persevered  in  after  they 
have  been  declared  dissolved  by  the  representatives  of 
authority,  and  in  no  case  can  they  be  prolonged  after 
eleven  o'clock.    The  foregoing  refers  tc  r 

the  Empire. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    SEVEN    CONVERSATIONS 


Of  Dear  Jones  and  Baby  Van  Renssellaer. 


Faithfully  reported  by  Brander  Matthews  and  H.  C.  Bunner. 


THE  FIRST  CONVERSATION. 

Tuesday,  February  14,  1882. — The  band  was  invisible, 
but,  .unfortunately,  not  inaudible.  It  was  in  the  butler's 
pantry,  playing  Waldteufel's  latest  waltz,  "  Siissen  Veil- 
chen."  The  English  butler,  who  resented  the  intrusion  of 
the  German  leader,  was  introducing  an  obligate  unforeseen 
by  the  composer.  This  was  the  second  of  Mrs.  Martin's 
charming  'I  uesdays  in  February.  Mrs.  Martin  herself, 
fondly  and  familiarly  known  as  the  "  Duchess  of  Washing- 
ton Square,"  stopped  a  young  man  as  he  was  making  a  des- 
perate rush  for  his  overcoat,  then  reposing  under  three 
strata  of  late  comers'  outer  garments  in  the  second-floor 
back,  and  said  to  him: 

"  O  Dear  Jones  "—the  Duchess  always  called  him  Dear 
Jones — "  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  Baby  Van  Renssellaer 
— Phyllis  Van  Renssellaer,  you  know — they  always  call 
her  Baby  Van  Renssellaer,  though  I'm  sure  I  don't  know- 
why — Phyllis  is  such  a  lovely  name — don't  you  think  so? 
— and  your  grandfathers  were  such  friends."  [Dear  Jones 
executed  an  ex  post  facto  condemnation  upon  his  ancestor 
and  hers.]  "\ouknow  Major  Van  Renssellaer  was  your 
grandfather's  partner  until  that  unfortunate  affair  of  the 
embezzlement — 0  Baby,  dear — there  you  are,  are  you?  I 
was  wondering  where  you  were  all  this  time.  This  is  Mr. 
Jones,  dear,  one  of  your  grandfather's  most  intimate  friends 
— oh,  I  don't  mean  that,  of  course — you  know  what  I  mean 
— and  I  do  so  want  you  two  to  know  each  other. " 

Dear  Jones:  What  in  the  name  of  the  Prophet  does 
the  Duchess  mean  by  introducing  me  to  More  Girls? 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer:  I  do  wish  the  Duchess 
wouldn't  insist  on  tiring  me  out  with  Slim  Young  Men;  I 
never  can  tell  one  from  the  other. 

These  remarks  were  not  uttered.  They  remained  in  the 
privacy  of  the  inner  consciousness.  What  they  really  said 
was: 

Dear  ToN'FS  [inarticulately],  Miss  Van  Renssellaer.  .  .  . 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  [inattentively] :  Yes,  it  is  rather 
warm.  .  .  . 

And  they  drifted  apart  in  the  crowd. 

THE  SECOND  CONVERSATION. 

Thursday,  April  ij,  1882. — Of  course,  Dear  Jones  was 
the  last  to  arrive  of  the  favorite  children  of  the  world  who 
had  been  invited  to  dine  at  Judge  Gillespie's  to  meet  "  The 
Lord  Bishop  of  Barset,"  just  imported  from  England  per 
steamer  Senna.  In  the  hall,  the  Sutler,  whose  appearance 
was  even  more  dignified  and  clerical  than  the  Bishop's, 
handed  Dear  Jones  a  sealed  communication. 

Dear  Tones  [examining  the  contents]:  Who  in  Heligoland 
is  Miss  Van  Renssellaer? 

As  Dear  Jones  entered,  Mrs.  Sutton — the  Tudge's  daugh- 
ter, you  know — married  Charley  Sutton,  who  came  from 
San  Francisco — Mrs.  Sutton  gave  a  little  sigh  of  relief, 
nodded  to  the  butler,  and  said  in  perfunctory  answer  to 
the  apologies  Dear  Jones  had  not  made:  "  Oh,  no;  you're 
not  a  bit  late — we  haven't  been  waiting  for  you  at  all — the 
Bishop  has  only  just  come" — (confidentially  in  his  ear) 
"  I've  given  you  a  charming  girl."  [Dear  Jones  shuddered: 
he  knew  what  that  generally  meant.]  "  You  know  Baby 
Van  Renssellaer?  Of  course — there  she  is — now,  go — and 
do  be  bright  and  clever."  And  after  thus  handicapping 
an  inoffensive  young  man,  she  took  the  Bishop's  arm  in  the 
middle  of  his  ante-prandial  anecdote. 

Dear  Jones  [marching  to  his  fate] :  It's  the  Duchess's 
girl  again,  by  Jove!  It's  lucky  Uncle  Larry  is  going  to 
take  me  off  at  ten  sharp. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  :  Why,  it's  that  Mr.  Jones ! 

These  remarks  were  not  uttered.  They  remained  in  the 
privacy  of  the  inner  consciousness.  What  they_really  said 
was : 

Dear  Jones  [with  audacious  hypocrisy]:  Of  course, you 
don't  remember  me,  Miss  Van  Renssellaer.  ... 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  [trumping his  card  unabashed]: 
I  really  don't  quite.  .  .  . 

Dear  Jones  [offering  his  arm]  Er  .  .  .  .  don't  you  re- 
member the  Duch — Mrs.  Martin's — that  hideously  rainy 
afternoon,  just  before  Lent? 

_  Here  there  was  a  gap  in  the  conversation  as  the  proces- 
sion took  up  its  line  of  march,  and  moved  through  a  nar- 
row passage  into  the  dining-room. 

Dear  Jones  [making  a  brave  dash  at  the  "bright  and 
clever"]:  Well,  in  my  house,  the  door  into  the  dining-room 
shall  be  eighteen  feet  wide. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  [literal,  stern,  and  cold] :  Are 
you  building  a  house,  Mr.  Jones? 

Dear  Jones  [calmly]:  I  am  at  present,  Miss  Van  Rens- 
sellaer, building — let  me  see — four — five — seven  houses. 

Baby  Van  Rensellaer  [coldly  and  suspecting  f/ipfancy] : 
Ah,  indeed — are  you  a  billionaire? 

Dear  Jones:  No;  I'm  an  architect. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  [in  confusion]:  Oh,  I'm  sure  I 
beg  your  pardon. 

De*r  Jonfs:  You  needn't.  I  shouldn't  be  at  all 
ashamed  to  be  a  billionaire. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer:  Oh,  of  course  not— I  didn't 
mean  that — 

Dear  Jones  [unguardedly]:  Well,  if  it  comes  to  that, 
I'm  not  ashamed  of  my  architecture  either. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  [calmly] :  Indeed?  I  have  nev- 
er seen  any  of  it. 

Dear  Jones:  You  sit  here,  I  think.  This  is  your  card 
with  the  little  lady  in  the  powdered  wig — a  cherubic  Mad- 
ame de  Stael! 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  :  And  this  is  yours  with  a  Cupid 
in  a  basket — a  nineteenth  century  Moses! 

Dear  Jones  [taking  his  seat  beside  Iter]:  Talking  about 
dinner-cards — and  billionaires,  you  heard  of  that  dinner 
old  Creasers  gave  to  fifty-two  of  his  friends  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation.    I  believe  there  wasont  poor  fellow  there  whose 

.  "e    id  only  half  a  peck  of  diamonds.     He  assembled  his 

in  the  picture-gallery,  as  the  dining-room  wasn't 

inough— you  see,  I  didn't  build  his  house.     And  to 


carry  out  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  his  dinner-cards  were — 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer:  Playing-cards? 

Dear  Jones:  Just  so — but  they  were  painted,  "hand- 
painted  "  on  satin. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  :  And  what  did  he  take  for 
himself — the  king  of  diamonds? 

Dear  Tones  :  For  the  only  time  in  his  life  he  forgot  him- 
self—and he  had  to  put  up  with  the  Joker. 

.Baby  Van  Renssellaer:  What  sort  of  people  were 
there  ? 

Dear  Jones:  Very  good  sort,  indeed.  There  was  a 
Monsieur  Meissonnie>-,  and  a  Monsieur  Gerome,  and  a 
Monsieur  Corot — besides  the  man  who  sold  them  to  him. 

Everybody  knows  how  a  conversation  runs  on  at  dinner, 
when  it  does  run  on.  On  this  occasion  it  did  run  on  for 
seventy  minutes  and  six  courses.  Dear  Jones  and  Baby 
Van  Renssellaer  discussed  the  usual  topics  and  the  usual 
bill-of-fare.  Then,  as  the  butler  served  the  bombe  glacie  a 
la  Demidoff— 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer:  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you  like  her. 
We  were  at  school  together,  you  know,  and  she  was  with 
us  when  we  went  up  the  Saguenay  last  August. 

Dear  Jones  :  Why,  /went  up  the  Saguenay  last  August. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  [earnestly]:  And  we  didn't 
meet?    How  miserably  absurd ! 

Dear  Jones:  I'll  tell  you  whom  I  did  meet — your  fath- 
er's partner,  Mr.  Hitchcock.  He  had  his  daughter  with 
him,  too — a  very  bright  girl.     You  know  her,  of  course. 

Baey  Van  Renssellaer  [coldly] :  I  have  heard  she  is 
quite  clever.  [A  pause.]  The  Hitchcocks — I  believe — 
go  more  in  the — New  England  set.  I  have  met  her  brother 
— Mr.  Mather  Hitchcock 

Dear  Jones:  Mat  Hitchcock!  that  little  cad? 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  :  Is  he  a  little  cad?  I  thought 
he  was  rather — ^bright. 

After  this,  conversation  was  desultory;  and  soon  the 
male  guests  were  left  to  their  untrammeled  selves,  tobacco, 
and  the  Bishop.  At  eleven  minutes  past  ten,  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  Judge  Gillespie's  house,  a  young  man  and  a  man 
not  so  young  were  buttoning  their  overcoats  and  lighting 
their  cigarettes.  In  the  parlor  behind  them  a  soft  contralto 
voice  was  lingering  on  the  rich,  deep  notes  of  "  DerAsra," 
the  sweetest  song  of  Jewish  inspiration,  the  song  of  Heine 
and  of  Rubinstein.  They  paused  a  moment  as  the  song 
died  away  in 

"  Und  mein  Stamm  sind  jene  Asra, 
Welche  sterben  wenn  sie  lieben ! " 
The  man  not  so  young  said:  "Well,  come  along.     What 
are  you  waiting  for? " 

Dear  Jones:  What  the  devil  are  you  in  such  a  hurry 
for,  Uncle  I.arry?  It  looked  abominably  rude  to  leave 
those  people  in  that  way ! 

THE  THIRD  CONVERSATION. 

Tuesday,  May  30,  1882. — As  the  first  band  of  the  Decora- 
tion Day  procession  struck  up  "  Marching  through  Geor- 
gia," and  marched  past  Uncle  Larry's  house,  a  cheerfully 
expectant  party  filed  out  of  the  parlor  windows  upon  the 
broad,  stone  balcony,  draped  with  the  flag  which  had  float- 
ed over  the  building  for  the  four  long  years  the  day  com- 
memorated. Uncle  Larry  had  secured  the  Duchess  to 
matronize  the  annual  gathering  of  young  friends,  the  final 
friendly  meeting  before  the  flight  out  of  town;  and  many 
of  those  who  accepted  him  as  the  universal  uncle  had  ac- 
cepted also  his  invitation.  Dear  Jones  and  Baby  Van 
Renssellaer  were  seated  in  the  corner  of  the  balcony  that 
caught  the  southern  sun,  Baby  Van  Renssellaer  in  Uncle 
Larry's  own  study  chair,  while  Dear  Jones  was  comfort- 
ably and  gracefully  perched  on  the  broad  brown-stone 
railing  of  the  balcony. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  :  Now,  doesn't  that  music  make 
your  heart  leap? 

Dear  Jones:  M' — yes. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  :  You  know,  I  haven't  the  least 
bit  of  sympathy  with  that  affected  talk  about  not  being 
moved  by  these  things,  and  thinking  it  vulgar  and  all  that. 
I'm  proud  to  say  that  I  love  my  country,  and  I  do  love  to 
see  my  country's  soldiers.     Don't  you? 

Dear  Jones  :  M' — yes. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  :  Of  course,  I  can't  really  re- 
member anything  about  the  war,  but  I  try  to  pretend  to 
myself  that  I  do  remember  when  I  was  held  up  at  the  win- 
dow to  see  the  troops  marching  back  from  the  grand  re- 
view at  Washington.  [Rather  more  softly.]  Mamma  told 
me  about  it  often  before  she  died.  And  "  Marching 
through  Georgia"  always  makes  the  tears  come  into  my 
eyes;  doesn't  it  yours? 

Dear  Jones:  M' — yes. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  :  "  Yes ! "  How  queerly  you 
say  that ! 

Dear  Jones  [grimly]:  I'm  rather  more  inclined  to  cry 
when  the  band  makes 

"  Stream  and  forest,  hill  and  strand, 
Reverberate  with  'Dixie.'" 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  [coldly] :  I'm  afraid,  Mr.  Jones, 
I  do  not  understand  you.  And  you  appear  to  have  a  very 
peculiar  feeling  about  these  things. 

Dear  Jones  [rather  absently]:  Well,  yes,  it  is  rather  a 
matter  ol  feeling  with  me.  Weak,  I  suppose — but  the  fact 
is,  Miss  Van  Renssellaer,  it  just  breaks  me  up  to  see  all 
this.  You  know,  the  war  hit  me  pretty  hard.  I  lost  my 
brother  in  hospital  after  Seven  Pines — and  then  I  lost  my 
father,  the  best  friend  I  ever  had,  at  Gettysburg,  on  the 
hill,  you  know,  when  he  was  leading  his  regiment,  and  his 
men  couldn't  make  him  stay  back.  So,  you  see,  I  wouldn't 
have  come  here  at  all  to-day  if — if — 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  :  Oh,  Mr.  Tones,  I'm  so  sorry. 

Dear  Jones  [surprised]:  Sorry!    Why? 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer:  I  didn't  quite  understand  you 
— but  I  do  now.  Why,  you  are  taking  off  your  hat.  What 
is  it?    Oh,  the  battle-flags! 

Dear  Jones:  My  father's  regiment. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  [to  Iterself] :  I  wonder  if  that 
is  the  regiment  I  saw  coming  back  from  Washington  ? 


THE  FOURTH  CONVERSATION. 


Tuesday  August  23,  1882. — The  train  rattled  hotly  along 
on  its  sultry  journey  from  one  end  of  Long  Island  to  the 


other,  a  journey  the  half  of  which  it  had  nearly  accom- 
plished with  much  fuss  and  fret.  Leaving  his  impedi- 
ments of  travel  in  the  smoker,  Dear  Jones  entered  the 
forward  end  of  the  parlor  car  in  search  of  an  uncontami- 
nated  glass  of  water.  As  he  set  down  the  glass,  he  glanced 
along  the  car,  and  his  manner  changed  at  once.  He  opened 
the  door  for  an  instant,  and  threw  on  the  down  track  his 
half-smoked  cigarette;  and  then,  smiling  pleasantly,  he 
walked  firmly  down  the  car,  past  a  rustic  bridal  party,  and 
took  a  vacant  seat  just  in  front  of  Baby  Van  Renssellaer. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer:  Why,  Mr.  Tones! 

Dear  Jones:  Why,  Miss  Van  Renssellaer ! 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  :  Who  would  have  thought  of 
seeing  you  here  in  this  hot  weather? 

Dear  Jones:  Can  I  have  this  seat,  or  is  it  that  I  tnank 
at  the  convenances — as  the  French  say  ? 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  :  It's  Uncle  Larry's  chair — he's 
gone  back  to  talk  to  one  of  his  vestrymen — he's  taking  me 
to  Shelter  Island. 

Dear  Jones:  Shelter  Island!  How  long  are  you  going 
to  stay  there  ? 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  :  And  where  are  you  going? 

Dear  Jones  :  I'm  going  to  Sag  Harbor  to  build  a  house 
for  one  of  my  billionaires. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  :  Sag  Harbor?  What  an  ex- 
trasrdinary  place  for  a  house. 

Dear  Jones:  Oh,  that's  nothing.  Last  year  I  had  to 
build  a  house  in  Chemung  County. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer:  Chemung? 

Dear  Jones  [spelling it]:  C-h-e-m-u-n-g' — accent  on  the 
mung.  You  probably  call  it  Chee'mung,  but  it  is  really 
Sh'mung. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  :  Where  is  it  ? — and  how-  do  you 
get  there? 

Dear  Jones:  By  the  Chemung  defer,  of  course. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer:  Oh,  Mr.  Jones! 

Dear  Jones:  You  see,  my  mind  is  relaxed  by  the  effort 
to  build  a  house  on  the  model  of  the  one  occupied  by  the 
old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe — and  that  variety  of  old 
English  architecture  is  very  wearing  on  the  taste.  What 
sort  of  a  house  is  it  you  are  going  to  at  Shelter  Island?  And 
how  long  are  you  going  to  stay  there  ? 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer:  Oh,  it's  a  stupid,  old-fash- 
ioned place  [pause].  Do  you  think  that  bride  is  pretty? 
I  have  been  watching  them  ever  since  we  left  New  York. 
They  have  been  to  town  on  their  wedding  trip. 

Dear  Jones:  She  isratherish  pretty.  And  he's  a  shrewd 
fellow  and  likely  to  get  on.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  was 
the  chief  wire-puller  of  his  "  deestrick." 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer:  A  village  Hampden? 

Dear  Jones:  Some  day  he'll  withstand  the  little  tyrant 
of  the  fields,  and  lead  a  revolt  against  the  garden-sass 
monopoly,  and  so  sail  into  the  legislature.  I  fear  the  bride 
is  destined  to  ruin  her  digestion  in  a  boarding-house,  while 
the  groom  gives  his  days  and  nights  to  affairs  of  state. 

Here  the  train  slackened  its  speed  as  it  approached  a 
small  station  from  which  shrill  notes  of  music  arose. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer:  Look!  the  bride  is  going  to 
leave  us. 

Dear  Jones  :  He  lives  here,  and  the  local  fife-and-drum 
corps  have  come  to  welcome  him  home.  Dinna  ye  hear 
that  strident  "  Hail  to  the  Chief,"  they  have  just  exe- 
cuted? 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  :  How  proudly  she  looks  up 
at  him !  I  think  the  band  ought  to  play  something  for  her 
— but  they  are  men,  and  they'll  never  think  of  it. 

Dear  Jones:  You  can  not  expect  much  tact  from  two 
fifes  and  a  bass  drum,  but  unless  my  ears  deceive  me  they 
have  greeted  the  bride  with  a  well-meant  attempt  at 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home." 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer: 

"  And  each  responsive  soul  has  heard 
That  plaintive  note's  appealing, 
So  deeply  '  Home,  Sweet  Home  '  has  stirred 
The  hidden  founts  of  feeling." 

Dear  Jones  [surprised] :  Why,  how  did  you  know  that 
poem? 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  :  Oh,  I  heard  somebody  quote 
it  last  Decoration  Day — I  don't  know  who.  It  struck  me 
as  very  pretty,  and  I  looked  it  up. 

Dear  Jones  [pleased]:  Oh,  I  remember.  It  has  always 
been  a  favorite  of  mine. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  [coldly] :  Indeed? 

Dear  Jones  [as  the  train  starts  again]:  Bride  and 
groom,  fife  and  drum,  fade  away  from  sight  and  hearing.  I 
wonder  if  we  shall  ever  think  of  them  again? 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  :  I  shall,  I'm  sure.  She  was 
so  pretty.  And,  besides,  the  music  was  lively.  I  shan't 
have  anything  half  as  amusing  as  that  at  Shelter  Island. 

Dear  Jones:  Don't  you  like  it,  then? 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer:  Oh,  dear,  no!  I  shall  be 
glad  to  get  away  to  my  aunt's  place  at  Watch  Hill.  It's 
very  poky  indeed  at  Shelter  Island  [sighs].  And  to  think 
that  1  shall  have  to  spend  just  two  weeks  of  primness  and 
propriety  there. 

Dear  Jones:  Just  two  weeks?    Ah! 

THE  FIFTH  CONVERSATION. 

Tuesday,  September  j/h,  18S2.  (Afternoon). — Although 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  the  length  from  the  breadth  of  the  small 
steamer  that  plies  between  Sag  Harbor  and  New  London, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  it  was  the  bow  that  was  pointing 
away  from  the  Shelter  Island  dock  as"  Baby  Van  Renssel- 
laer stepped  out  of  the  cabin,  and  Dear  Jones  walked  up 
to  her,  lifting  his  hat,  with  an  expression  of  surprise  on  his 
face  that  might  have  been  better,  considering  that  he  had 
rehearsed  it  a  number  of  times  since  he  left  Sag  Harbor. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer:  Why,  Mr.  Jones! 

Dear  Jones  [forgetting  his  lines,  and  improvising] :  How 
— how — odd  we  should  meet  again  just  here.  Funny, 
isn't  it? 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  :  It  is  exceedingly  ludicrous. 

Dear  Jones:  I  did  not  tell  you,  did  I — when  I  saw  you 
on  the  train,  you  know— that  I  had  to  go  to  New  London 
after  I'd  finished  my  work  at  Sag  Harbor  ? 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  [uncompromisingly]:  I  don't 
think  you  said  anything  aLiout  New  London  at  all. 

Dear  Jones:  i  probably  said  the  Pequot  House.  It's 
the  same  thing,  you  know.     I  have  to  go  to  New  London 
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to  inspect  the  Race  Rock  Lighthouse.    You've  heard  of 
the  famous  lighthouse  at  Race  Rock,  of  course? 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer:  I  don't  think  its  fame  has 
reached  me.  . 

Dear  Jones:  It's  a  very  curious  structure  indeed.  And 
the  fact  is,  one  of  my — my  billionaires— wants  a  light- 
house. He  has  an  extraordinary  notion  of  building  a 
lighthouse  near  his  place  on  the  seashore — a  lighthouse  of 
his  own.    Odd  idea — isn't  it? 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  :  It  is  a  very  odd  proceeding 
altogether,  I  should  say. 

Dear  Jones:  I  suppose  you  mean  that  I  am  a  very  odd 
proceeding.  Well,  I  will  confess,  and  throw  myself  on 
your  mercy.  I  did  hope  to  meet  you  and  the  Duch — Mrs. 
Martin.  After  two  weeks  of  the  society  of  billionaires  I 
think  I'm  excusable.  [A  painful  pause. ,]  And  I //a^  to  go 
to  Race  Rock;  so  I  got  off  a  day  earlier  than  I  meant  to, 
by  cutting  one  of  the  turrets  out  of  my  original  plan.     He 

didn't  mind — there  are  eleven  left — and— and Will 

you  forgive  me? 

_  Baby  Van  Rensselaer  :  Really,  I  have  nothing  to  for- 
give, Mr.  Jones.  I've  no  doubt  my  aunt  will  be  very  glad 
to  see  you. 

Dear  Jones:  Ah — how  is  Mrs.  Martin? 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  :  She  is  in  the  cabin.  She  is 
quite  well  at  present;  but  she  is  always  very  nervous  about 
sea-sickness,  and  she  prefers  to  lie  down.  I  must  go  in 
and  sit  with  her. 

Dear  Jones  [quickly]:  Indeed?  I  didn't  know  Mrs. 
Martin  suffered  from  sea-sickness.  She's  crossed  the  ocean 
so  many  times,  you  know.    How  many  is  it? 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  :  Six,  I  think. 

Dear  Jones:  No;  eight — isn't  it?  I'm  almost  sure  it's 
eight. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  :  Very  possibly.  But  she  is  a 
great  sufferer.     I  must  go  and  see  how  she  is. 

Dear  Jones:  Yes,  we'll  go.  I  want  to  see  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin. One  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  summer  season  is 
that  one  can't  see  the  Duchess  at  regular  intervals,  to  ex- 
change gossip. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  :  Well,  if  you  have  any  confi- 
dential gossip  for  the  Duchess,  I  will  wait  here  until  you 
come  out.  I  want  to  get  all  the  fresh  air  possible,  if  I 
have  to  sit  in  the  cabin  for  the  rest  of  the  trip. 

Dear  Jones  [assorting himself]:  Very  well.  I  have  the 
contents  of  four  letters  from  Newport  to  pour  into  the 
Duchess's  ear.  You  know  I  was  staying  at  Hitchcock's  for 
a  fortnight,  before  I  went  to  Sag  Harbor. 

He  went  into  the  stuffy  little  cabin,  where  the  Duchess 
was  lying  on  a  bench,  in  a  wilderness  of  shawls.  Baby 
Van  K.enssellaer  waited  for  a  good  half-hour,  but  heard  no 
sound  of  returning  footsteps  from  that  gloomy  cave.  Fi- 
nally she  went  in  to  investigate,  and  was  told  by  the  Duch- 
ess that  "  Dear  Jones  had  gone  after,  or  whateveryou  call 
it,  to  smoke  a  cigar."  Baby  Van  Renssellaer  made  up  her 
mind  that  under  those  circumstances  she  would  go  for- 
ward and  read  her  book.  She  also  made  up  her  mind  that 
Mr.  Jones  was  extremely  rude.  His  rudeness,  she  found, 
as  she  sat  reading  at  the  bow  of  the  boat,  really  spoiled 
her  book.  She  knew  that  she  ought  not  to  let  such  little 
things  annoy  her;  but  then  it  was  a  very  stupid  chapter, 
and  the  fresh  sea-breeze  blew  the  pages  back  and  forward, 
and  her  veil  would  not  stay  over  her  hair,  and  she  always 
had  hated  traveling,  and  it  was  so  disagreeable  to  have 
people  behave  in  that  way — especially  people — well,  any 
people.  Just  here  she  turned  her  head,  and  saw  Dear 
Jones  advancing  from  the  cabin  with  a  bright,  smiling  face. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  [about  to  rise] :  My  aunt  wants 
me.  I  suppose-. 

Dear  Jones:  Not  at  all — not  in  the  least — at  present.  I 
just  came  through  the  cabin,  on  tiptoe,  and  she  was  fast 
asleep.  In  fact,  not  to  speak  it  profanely,  she  was— she 
was  audible. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  :  Oh ! 

Dear  Jones  :  I'm  glad  to  see  you're  getting  the  benefit 
of  the  fresh  air. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  :  I  was  afraid  of  waking  my 
aunt  with  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  of  my  book,  so  I  came 
out  here. 

Dear  Jones:  I'm  glad  you  did.  It  would  be  a  shame 
for  you  to  have  to  sit  m  that  close  cabin.  That's  the  rea- 
son I  didn't  come  back  to  you  when  I  left  Mrs.  Martin.  I 
played  a  pious  fraud  on  you  for  the  benefit  of  your  health. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  :  You  were  very  considerate. 

Dear  Jones  [enthusiastically]:  Oh,  not  at  all. 

Baey  Van  Renssellaer  [calmly] :  And  if  you'll  excuse 
me,  I'll  finish  my  book.     I  can't  read  in  the  cabin. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  continued  her  reading,  and  found 
the  book  improved  a  little.  After  a  while  she  looked  up, 
and  saw  Dear  Jones  sitting  on  the  rail  meekly  twirling  his 
thumbs. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  [after  an  effort  at  silence] :  Don't 
be  so  ridiculously  absurd.     What  are  you  doing  there? 

Dear  Jones:  I'm  waiting  to  be  spoken  to. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  smiled.  The  boat  had  just  swung 
out  of  the  jaws  of  the  bay.  Overhead  was  the  full  glory  of 
a  sky  which  made  one  believe  that  there  never  was  such  a 
thing  as  a  cloud.  And  they  sped  along  over  the  sea  of 
water  in  a  sea  of  light.  Just  then  there  came  from  the 
depths  under  the  cabin  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  measured, 
mocking  melody,  high  and  clear  as  the  notes  of  a  lark. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  :  Why,  that  must  be  a  bird 
whistling — only  birds  don't  whistle  "  Amaryllis." 

Dear  Jones:  'Tisn't  a  bird;  it's  an  engineer. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  :  An  engineer? 

Dear  Jones  :  A  grimy  engineer.  Quite  a  pathetic  story, 
too.  Some  of  the  Sag  Harbor  people  took  him  up  as  a 
boy.  He  had  a  wonderful  ear  and  extraordinary  tenor 
voice.  They  were  going  to  make  a  Mario  of  him.  They 
paid  for  his  education  in  New  York,  and  then  sent  him 
over  to  Paris,  to  the  Conservatoire,  to  be  finished  off.  And 
he  hadn't  been  there  six  weeks  before  he  caught  the  regu- 
lar Paris  pleurisy — it's  an  article  de  Paris,  you  know — and 
lost  his  voice  utterly  and  hopelessly. 
Baby  Van  Renssellaer  :  Oh ! 

Dear  Jones  :  And  so  he  has  to  come  back  and  engineer 
for  his  living. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  :  How  very  sad.  Now  I  can 
scarcely  bear  to  hear  him  whistle. 


Dear  Jones  [to  himself]:  Well,  I  didn't  mean  to  pro- 
duce that  effect.  [To  her.]  Oh,  he  doesn't  mind  it  a  bit. 
Hear  him  now. 

The  engineer  was  executing  a  series  of  brilliant  variations 
on  the  "  Air  du  Roi  Louis  XIII.,"  melting  by  ingenious 
gradations  into  "  The  Babies  on  our  Block." 

Dear  Jones  [hastily]:  Race  Rock  lies  over  that  way. 
You  can't  see  it  yet — but  you  will  after  a  while. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer:  Oh,  then  there  is  a  Race 
Rock? 

Dear  Jones:  Why,  certainly.  .  .  . 

With  this  starter,  it  may  readily  be  understood  that  a 
man  of  Dear  Jones's  fecundity  of  intellect  and  fine  imag- 
inative powers  was  ahle  to  fill  ihe  greater  part  of  the  after- 
noon with  fluent  conversation.  Two  or  three  times  Baby 
Van  Renssellaer  made  futile  attempts  to  go  into  the  cabin 
to  see  how  the  Duchess  was  sleeping;  but  as  many  times 
she  forgot  her  errand.  There  was  a  fair  breeze  blowing 
from  the  northeast,  but  the  sea  was  smooth,  and  the  little 
boat  scarcely  rocked  on  the  long,  low  waves.  It  was  get- 
ting toward  four  o'clock  when  there  was  a  sudden  stop- 
page of  machinery,  as  well  as  of  the  engineer's  whistling. 
Baliy  Van  Renssellaer  sent  Dear  Jones  back  to  inquire  into 
the  cause,  for  they  were  alone  on  the  broad  sea,  with  only 
a  tantalizing  glimpse  of  New  London  harbor  stretching  out 
welcoming  arms  of  green,  with  the  Groton  monument  stuck 
like  a  huge  clothes-pin  on  the  left  arm.  Dear  Jones  came 
back,  trying  hard  to  look  decently  perturbed  and  gloomy, 
but  with  a  barbarian  joy  lighting  up  his  bronzed  features. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer:  What  is  it? 

Dear  Jones:  The  machinery  is  on  a  dead  centre.  And 
the  whistling  engineer  says  that  he'll  have  to  wait  until  he 
can  get  into  port  and  hitch  a  horse  to  the  crank  to  start  her 
off  again. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  :  But  how  are  we  to  get  into 
port? 

Dear  Jones:  The  whistling  engineer  further  says  that 
we  are  now  drifting  toward  Watch  Hill. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer:  That's  just  where  we  want  to 

g°- 

Dear  Jones:  Yes.  [An  unholy  toot  from  the  steam-whis- 
tle.]   And  there  he  is  signaling  that  yacht  to  take  us  off! 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  :  I  must  go  to  my  aunt  now. 

Dear  Jones:  Why — there's  no  hurry. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  :  No,  but  she'll  be  so  fright- 
ened— she'll  think  it's  going  to  blow  up  or  something. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  disappeared  in  the  depths  of  the 
cabin.  Dear  Jones  disconsolately  walked  the  deck  in  sol- 
itary silence  for  five  minutes.  When  Baby  Van  Renssel- 
laer reappeared  his  spirits  rose. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  :  My  aunt  is  afraid  you  may 
have  difficulty  in  reaching  New  London  to-night.  She 
wants  me  to  ask  you  if  you  won't  stay  over  night  at  her 
place  at  Watch  Hill? 

Dear  Jones:  Won't  I?    Well,  I  will — have  much  pleas- 
ure in  accepting  your  aunt's  invitation. 
» — 

THE  SIXTH  CONVERSATION. 

Tuesday,  September  5, 18S2.  (Evening). — A  row  of  Jap- 
anese lanterns  shed  a  Cathayan  light  along  the  little  path 
leading  from  the  Duchess's  house  on  a  rocky  promontory 
to  the  little  beach  which  nestled  under  its  shoulder.  The 
moon  softly  and  judiciously  lit  up  the  baby  breakers  which 
in  Long  Island  Sound  imitate  the  surf  of  the  outer  sea.  It 
threw  eerie  shadows  behind  the  bath-houses  and  fell  with 
gentle  radiance  upon  two  dripping  but  shapely  figures 
emerging  from  the  water,  where  the  other  bathers  were  un- 
wisely lingering. 

Dear  Jones:  I  think  this  is  simply  delightful.  I  really 
never  got  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  an  evening  swim  before. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  :  I  am  glad  you  enjoyed  it. 

Dear  Jones:  There  is  something  so  charming  in  this 
aristocratic  seclusion,  with  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the 
vulgar  herd  just  far  enough  off  to  be  picturesque — if  you 
can  call  a  noise  picturesque. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  [coldly]:  I  think  this  beach 
might  be  a  little  more  private — it's  shared  in  common  by 
these  three  cottages. 

Dear  Jones  :  But  they  seem  to  be  very  nice  people  here. 
And  they  all  swim  so  well,  it  quite  puts  me  on  my  mettle. 
You  are  really  a  splendid  swimmer,  do  you  kno\v  it?  And 
that  girl  I  towed  out  to  the  buoy,  who  is  she? 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  [explosively] :  Mr.  Jones,  this 
is  positively  insulting ! 

Dear  Jones:  Wh — what — wh — why?  I  don't  under- 
stand you. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  :  To  pretend'that  you  don't 
know  that  Hitchcock  woman ! 

Dear  Jones  [innocently] :  Was  that  Miss  Hitchcock?  I 
didn't  recognize  her. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  :  If  this  is  your  idea  of  humor, 
Mr.  Jones,  it  is  simply  offensive! 

Dear  Jones:  But,  upon  my  soul,  I  didn't  know  the  girl 
—nor  she  me ! 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  :  You  didn't  know  her?  After 
you  have  been  staying  two  weeks  at  her  house  at  Newport  ? 

Dear  Jones  [with  something  like  dignity]:  I  was  staying 
at  her  father's  house,  Miss  Van  Renssellaer,  and  Miss 
■Hitchcock  was  away  on  a  visit. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer:  Up  the  Saguenay,  perhaps? 

Dear  Jones  :  Very  likely.  Miss  Hitchcock  may  have 
left  a  large  part  of  the  Saguenay  unexplored  for  all  1  know. 
I  was  introduced  to  her  party  only  half  an  hour  before  we 
got  off  the  boat  at  Quebec. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer:  Long  enough,  however,  to 
discover  that  she  was  "  bright." 

Dear  Jones  :  Quite  long  enough,  Miss  Van  Renssellaer. 
One  may  find  out  a  great  deal  of  another's  character  in 
half  an  hour. 

There  was  a  pause,  which  was  filled  by  the  strains  of  a 
Virginia  reel,  coming  from  one  of  the  cottages  high  upon 
the  bank,  where  an  impromptu  dance  was  just  begun.  The 
moonlight  fell  on  Baby  Van  Renssellaer's  little  white  teetht 
set  firmly  between  her  parted  lips.    The  pause  was  broken. 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer:  If  you  propose  to  descend  to 
brutality  of  this  sort,  Mr.  Jones,  1  think  we  need  prolong 
neither  the  conversation — nor  the  acquaintance. 

Dear  Jones  [honestly]:  No — you  can't  mean  that — Miss 
Van  Renssellaer — Baby 


Your  familiarity 
[She  clenches  her 


Baby  Van  Renssellaer:  What,  sir! 
is — I  can't  stand  familiarity  from  youl 
little  hands.] 

Dear  Jones:  You  have  no  right  to  treat  me  like  this! 
If  I  am  familiar  it  is  because  I  love  you — and  you  know  it! 

Baey  Van  Renssellaer  :  This  is  the  first  I  have  heard 
of  it,  sir.  I  trust  it  will  be  the  last.  Will  you  kindly  per- 
mit me  to  pass,  or  must  I 

Dear  Jones:  You  may  go  where  you  wish,  Miss  Van 
Renssellaer .     No,  come,  this  is  ridiculous 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer:  Is  it? 

Dear  Jones:  I  mean  it  is  foolish.     Don't  let  us 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer:,  Don't  let  us  see  each  other 
again ! 


THE  SEVENTH  CONVERSATION. 

Tliursday,  February  14, 1SS4. — As  the  soft,  low  notes  of 
the  wedding  march  from  "Lohengrin"  fell  gently  from  the 
organ-loft  over  the  entrance  of  Grace  Church,  the  quartet 
of  able-bodied  ushers  passed  up  the  centre  aisle  and  parted 
the  white  ribbons — a  silken  barrier,  which  they  had  gal- 
lantly defended  for  an  hour  in  a  vain  effort  to  keep  the 
common  herd  of  acquaintance  separate  from  the  chosen 
many  of  the  family.  Behind  them  came  two  pretty  little 
girls,  strewing  the  aisle  with  white  flowers  from  their  aprons. 
The  four  bridesmaids,  two  abreast,  passed  up  the  aisle  after 
the  little  girls,  proud  in  their  reflected  glory. 

Then  came  the  bride,  leaning  on  Judge  Gillespie's  arm, 
and  radiant  with  youth,  and  beauty,  and  happiness.  As 
the  procession  drew  near  the  chancel-rail,  the  groom  came 
from  the  vestry  and  advanced  to  meet  her,  accompanied 
by  his  best  man,  Uncle  Larry,  who  relieved  him  of  his  hat 
and  overcoat,  the  which  he  would  dexterously  return  to  him 
when  the  happy  couple  should  leave  the  church,  man  and 
wife.  And  in  due  time  the  Bishop  asked :  "  Wilt  thou  have 
this  woman  to  be  thy  wedded  wife?  " 

Dear  Jones:  I  will. 

The  Bishop  asked  again:  "  Wilt  thou  have  this  man  to 
be  thy  wedded  husband: 

Baby  Van  Renssellaer  :  I  will. 

As  they  knelt  at  the  chancel-rail,  the  sun,  which  had 
been  theretofore  all  day  playing  hide-and-seek,  came  out 
and  fell  through  the  window,  and  the  stained  glass  sifted 
down  on  them  the  mingled  hues  of  hope,  and  faith,  and 
love;  and  the  Bishop  blessed  them. — Manhattan. 


A  Chicagoan  in  London,  writing  to  Vanity  Fair,  a  paper 
published  in  the  lakeside  city,  says: 

This  evening  I  had  my  first  experience  with  an  English  dinner. 
Tt  was  a  la  carte,  and  to  my  mind  the  service  was  far  superior  to 
what  it  is  with  us.  Instead  of  a  great  array  of  dishes  being  placed 
around  you,  the  last  of  which  grows  cold  before  you  are  done  with 
the  first,  the  very  sight  of  the  gradually  congealing  sauce  being 
enough  to  take  away  a  man's  appetite  unless  he  were  as  hungry  as 
a  half  starved  horse,  they  were  all  placed  before  you  or  handed  as 
required,  and  men  seemed  to  eat  more  like  civilized  beings  than 
savages. 

Elsewhere  the  same  correspondent  remarks : 

At  the  theatre  nearly  all  the  people  in  'he  "  stalls,"  which  cor- 
responds to  our  "  parquette,"  were  in  evening  dress,  which  I  think 
is  a  great  improvement  and  helps  to  light  up  the  house.  This  is  a 
social  custom  prevalent  in  England  which  I  think  might  well  be 
copied  with  advantage  by  us,  without  the  risk  of  being  termed 
Anglo-maniacs.  Putting  al'ogether  aside  the  comfort  of  changing 
one  s  clothes,  as  a  mere  matter  of  cleanliness,  it  is  a  custom  the 
adoption  of  which  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  As  things  now  are, 
the  same  suit  of  clothing  which  we  wear  in  our  dirty  offices  all  day, 
and  which  have  absorbed  all  the  filth  of  the  city,  is  made  to  do  duty 
in  the  evening. 

And  in  another  part  of  the  paper  the  editor  says: 

Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness,  but  there  is  no  rule  that  is  more 
honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance  among  certain  classes 
of  our  population  than  this  is.  There  are  many  people  in  this  land 
of  ours  who  are  absolutely  indifferent  to  personal  ablution.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  they  never  wash  their  faces  and  hands,  but 
those  parts  of  trie  body  which  are  not  exposed  are  woefully  neglect- 
ed. I  believe  that  many  an  octogenarian  goes  down  to  the  grave 
with  the  accumulated  dirty  of  eighty  years  upon  his  person,  and  if 
he  were  taxed  with  uncleanliness,  would  indignantly  repel  the  as- 
serti"n  and  instance  the  washing  of  his  face  an1'  hands  several 
times  a  day  in  proof  of  it.    In  this  most  necessary  adjunct  of  health 

we  are  far  behind  Eastern  nations In  a  city  of  the  size  and 

wealth  of  Chicago,  in  the  days  of  the  Romans,  there  would  be  scores 
of  splendid  Thermre  instead  of  the  few  miserable  affairs  we  have  be- 
hind the  barber  shops. 

The  foregoing  remarks  would  seem  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  way  they  live  now  in  Chicago. 


Dr.  Legrand  du  Saulle,  a  distinguished  French  author- 
ity on  the  subject  of  insanity,  recently  delivered  an  inter- 
esting lecture  in  the  Salpetriere  on  the  influence  of  the 
siege  of  Paris  in  the  production  of  mental  'diseases.  For 
a  few  days  after  the  declaration  of  war  there  was  a  notable 
diminution  in  the  number  of  these  cases;  but  as  soon  as  it 
became  known  that  the  Prussians  were  marching  on  Paris 
the  anxiety  and  alarm  felt  by  the  suburban  population  cul- 
minated in  many  instances  in  madness  of  a  curious  and 
rarely  observed  type— extreme  melancholy,  accompanied 
with  stupor  and  a  dazed  condition  of  the  faculties.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  suburban  residents  had  to  take 
refuge  in  Paris,  where  they  found  no  other  shelter  than 
that  afforded  by  the  railway  carriages  at  the  termini,  which 
soon  became  densely  crowded.  Hunger  and  inanition 
swelled  the  statistics  of  insanity  during  the  siege  all  the 
more  that  wine  «as  to  be  had  in  abundance,  and  the  men 
of  the  National  Guard  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  thirty 
sous  allowed  them  daily  on  drink,  on  which,  in  fact,  they 
and  many  others  lived  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  the 
siege.  The  "mania  of  inventions"  became  very  com- 
mon at  the  same  time.  General  Trochu  was  constantly 
pestered  with  lunatics,  who  came  to  lay  before  him  all 
manner  of  wild  contrivances  of  their  invention  for  the 
total  and  instantaneous  annihilation  of  the  Prussians. 


A  writer  in  the  Chicago  Current,  in  the  course  of  an  in- 
vocation to  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  perpetrates  the  follow- 
ing extraordinary  rhyme : 

Thy  wisdom  and  wit,  in  their  guileless  complicity, 

Have  stolen  the  hearts  ol  the  old  and  the  young — 
And  set  thee,  by  force  of  a  playful  plebiscite. 
On  our  ladder  of  Letters — its  uppermost 
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The  Athertoc-Selby  Wedding. 
Last  Wednesday,  Miss  Jeannie  Selby,  daughter  of  the  late  Thom- 
as Selby,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mr.  Faxon  Atherton,  Rev. 
William  St  owe  othciaiing.  The  ceremony  took  place  at  the  coun- 
try seal  of  the  bride's  father,  at  Menlo  Park.  It  was  extremely  pri- 
vate, only  the  relatives  of  the  young  couple  being  present.  The 
newly  married  pair  have  gone  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at  Mrs.  F.  D. 
Atherton's  Monterey  ranch. 

The  Crocker  Tea. 

Mrs.  Charles  Crocker's  tea,  last  Saturday  afternoon,  began  at 
four  in  the  afternoon  and  lasted  until  midnight,  during  which  time 
the  parlors  were  crowded  with  her  numerous  friends.  The  house 
was  tastefully  decorated  with  flowers  and  vines,  and  floral  devices, 
composed  of  rare  orchids  3nd  rich  conservatory  blossoms,  were  on 
every  hand.  There  was  dancing  in  the  art-gallery,  while  refresh- 
ments were  placed  in  the  dining-saloon.  Mrs. Crocker  was  assist- 
ed in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Lucy  Arnold,  and  the  Misses  Low,  Dem- 
ing,  Carroll,  and  Hubbard.     Among  the  guests  present  were  : 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Crocker,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Pullman,  Mrs.  Caton,  Mrs. 
Stone,  the  Princess  Like-Like  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Donahue,  Baron  and  Baroness  von 
Schroeder,  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towoe,  Mrs.  Shaw,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Carolan,  Gen- 
eral and  Mus  McDowell,  ex-Governor  and  Miss  Low,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam 
Grant,  Miss  Jennie  Flood,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Fauli,  Mrs.  Major  Meares,  Miss  Louise 
Belden,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Hager,  Mrs.  Holladay,  the  Misses  Holladay,  MUs 
Durbrow,  Miss  Nettie  Schmiedell,  Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze,  Mr.  William  Crocker, 
Mr.  Henry  Crocker,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Sanderson,  Miss  Sanderson,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kinstry,  and  many  others. 

♦ 

The  Bixler  Musicale. 

Mrs.  David  Bixler  gave  a  musicale,  soirie  dansante,  and  general 
reception,  at  her  very  elegant  new  home,  corner  of  Union  and 
Pierce  streets,  on  Thursday  evening.  The  grounds  were  brilliantly 
illuminated  by  Chinese  lanterns;  the  house  splendidly  decorated 
from  dining-rooms  to  dome,  with  flowers  and  palms.  Mrs.  Bixler 
is  both  mu:>ical  and  artistic;  her  own  and  other  fine  paintings  or- 
nament her  house,  which  bristles  with  bric-a  brae.  She  sang  for 
her  guests,  and  was  as-isted  by  personal  friends,  who  contributed 
with  their  voices  to  make  the  entertainmen  t  an  exceptional  success. 

The  Dodge  Card  Party. 

Friday  evening  of  last  week  Miss  Mollie  Dodge  gave  a  progress- 
ive euchre  party  to  a  number  of  her  friends.  There  were  six  tables 
and  twenty-four  guests  were  present.  In  this  game  the  losing  part- 
ners of  every  rubber  must  move  to  the  next  lower  table.  The  part- 
ners holding  the  first  table  for  the  longest  period  receive  prizes ;  as  do 
also  the  pair  who  maintain  their  position  at  the  last  table.  In  this 
case  Mrs.  Emmett  and  Mr.  Pomeroy  won  the  first  prizes,  which 
were  silver  ornaments.     The  following  is  a  list  of  the  guests: 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Emmet,  Miss  Bessie  Sedgwick,  the  Misses  Holladay, 
Miss  Louise  Belden,  Miss  Durbrow,  Miss  Annie  Durbrow,  Miss  Pomeroy, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  Pomeroy,  Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson,  Miss  Peters,  Lieutenants 
Tate,  Chamberlain,  and  Dotv,  Mr.  Casserly,  Mr.  Mountford  Wilson,  Mr.  Will- 
iam Crocker,  Mr.  Howard  Pomeroy,  Mr.  Holladay,  Mr.  Page,  and  Mr. 
Houghton. 

The  Jarboe  Reception. 

Mrs.  Tohn  R.  Tarboe  and  Miss  Jarboe  gave  a  reception  last  Mon- 
day night,  at  their  Pine  Street  residence.  Ballenberg's  band  played 
for  dancing,  and  the  rooms  were  profusely  decorated  with  flowers. 
Mrs.  Jarboe  was  attired  in  a  robe  of  satin  brocade,  while  Miss  Jar- 
boe wore  black  silk.  At  eleven  o'clock  supper  was  served  in  the 
dining-rooms  down-stairs.     Among  the  guests  present  were: 

Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson,  Miss  Bessie  Kittle,  Mrs.  Louise  Breckinridge,  Miss 
Babcock,  Miss  Mizner,  Miss  Matie  Peters,  Miss  Nettie  Schmiedell,  Miss  Mil- 
lie Ashe,  Miss  Severance,  Miss  Adams,  Miss  Hooker,  Mr.  Russ  Wilson,  Mr. 
William  Crocker,  Mr.  Carolan,  Mr.  Osgood  Hooker,  Mr,  Mountford  Wilson, 
Mr.  Heathcote,  Mr.  Deming,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Sharon,  Mr.  Dearing,  Mr. 
Wores,  Lieutenant  Tait,  and  others. 

The  Princess  Like-Like. 
The  Hawaiian  Princess  has  been  entertained  by  a  number  of 
ladies  during  her  stay.  Thursday  of  last  week  Mrs.  A.  P.  Everete, 
of  Alameda,  gave  a  lunch,  at  which  were  present  the  Princess 
Like-Like,  Hawaiian  Consul  Severance  and  Mrs.  Severance,  Hon. 
C.  R.  Bishop,  and  Mrs.  Howe,  of  St.  Louis.  Saturday  the  Princess 
was  at  the  Crocker  reception.  On  Tuesday  she  was  given  a  lunch- 
eon by  Mrs.  Theodore  Shillaber,  at  the  Mission.  Next  Monday 
she  will  be  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Staples,  who  gives  a  large  reception 
in  her  honor. 

The  Kirkham  Luncheon. 
Mrs.  General  Kirkham  gave  a  luncheon  on  Friday  last  at  her 
beautiful  Oak  Street  residence,  in  Oakland.  It  was  a  farewell 
entertainment  to  her  lady  friends,  previous  to  her  departure 
for  the  East.  The  parlors  were  decorated  with  Marechal  Niel,  La 
Marquise,  Pauline,  Lady  Banksia,  and  Cherokee  roses,  together 
with  smilax  and  clinging  vines.  The  table  was  adorned  with  rare 
flowers  and  ferns.  Among  the  ladies  present  were  Mrs.  Pope,  Mrs. 
Holladay,  Mrs.  Cushing,  Mrs.  Wetherbee,  Mrs.  Perine,  and  others. 

The  Maynard  Reception. 

Wednesday  night  the  Misses  Maynard  gave  a  reception,  at  which 
were  present  Rear- Admiral  Upshur,  lately  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Naval  Department  of  the  Pacific,  and  a  number  of  the 
otiicers  from  the  Hartford,  now  in  the  harbor.  Dancing  was  kept 
up  until  after  ten  o'clock,  when  refreshments  were  partaken  of. 
During  the  evening  Mrs.  Henry  Newton  and  Miss  Sibyl  Sander- 
son sang  two  songs  in  a  charming  manner.  Among  the  guests 
present  were : 

The  Misses  Findley,  Miss  Millie  Ashe,  Miss  Newlands,  Miss  Sibyl  Sander- 
son, Miss  Jennie  Sanderson,  Miss  Meares,  Miss  Masten,  Mr.  Green  way,  Mr. 
Fisher,  Mr.  Hare,  Mr.  Swift,  and  others. 

The  Cohen  Keno  Party. 
Last  Monday  Mrs.  A.  A.  Cohen  and  Miss  Cohen  gave  a  keno 
party  at  their  residence  in  Alameda.  There  were  a  number  of  sets, 
and  an  especially  interesting  feature  was  the  fact  that  there  were 
prizes  for  each  participant.  Supper  was  served  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
the  party  broke  up  in  time  for  the  last  train.  Among  the  guests  pres- 
ent were :  Miss  Kirkham,  Miss  Tucker,  Miss  Holladay,  Miss  Ruth 
Holladay,  Miss  Miller,  Miss  Annie  Miller,  Mr,  Dargie,  Mr.  Albert 
Miller,  Mr.  Burke  Holladay,  Mr.  Cummings,  Mr.  Alexander,  and 
others. 

Breakfast  on  the  "  Hartford." 
Wednesday  morning  the  officers  of  the  Hartford,  now  in  the  har- 
bor, gave  a  breakfast  to  their  lady  friends.  The  guests  arrived 
about  half-past  ten,  and  partook  of  the  refreshments  in  the  main 
salon.  During  the  breakfast  the  Hartford 's  band  executed  a  num- 
ber of  charming  selections.  Among  the  ladies  were :  Mrs.  Theresa 
Fair,  Miss  Fair,  Mrs.  H.  Smith  and  Miss  Smith,  Mrs.  Dr.  Vohaey 
Spaiilding,  and  others. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Governor  Stoneman  came  down  from  Sacramento  last  week  for 
a  brief  stay. 

Mrs.  Condit  Smith  {nee  Swearingen)  is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Justice  Field,  in  Washington. 

Mrs.  General  Kirkham  and  Miss  Kate  Kirkham,  of  Oakland,  are 
going  East  very  shortly.     They  will  be  absent  all  summer,  visiting 
.r.e  various  watering   places  and  seaside  resorts,  and   returning 
me  in  October. 


Ex-Governor  and  Mrs.  Low  and  Miss  Low  left  for  the  Sandwich 
Islands  on  Thursday. 

Attorney-General  Marshall  paid  the  city  a  brief  visit  the  first  of 
the  week. 

Thomas  Durant,  ex-President  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  is  visiting  the  coast  with  a  party  of  friends. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Houghton,  who  has  been  visiting  the  city,  returned 
home  to  Sacramento  Sunday  last. 

Mr.  John  D.  Rockafeller,  President  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, has  gone  to  Santa  Barbara. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Fry,  Mr.  Robert  Fry,  and  Mr.  James 
Freeborn  left  for  Alaska  on  Monday.  They  will  be  absent  six 
weeks,  visiting  all  the  various  points  of  interest  along  the  north- 
em  coast.  Colonel  Fry  and  Mr.  Freeborn  have  mining  interests 
in  Alaska  which  they  desire  to  inspect. 

Hon.  William  H.  Sears,  lately  appointed  collector  of  this  port, 
arrived  from  the  East  on  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  Edward  Cadwalader  came  down  from  Sacramento  on  Tues- 
day evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  T.  Earl  {nee  Runyon)  have  gone  up  to 
Sacramento  for  a  few  weeks'  stay. 

Miss  Morrison,  of  San  Jose,  who  has  been  visiting  Miss  Holla- 
day, returned  home  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  Preston  have  removed  to  their  summer  resi- 
dence at  Menlo  Park. 

Miss  Mabel  Grey,  of  Victoria,  who  visited  friends  in  this  city  last 
summer,  came  down  last  week  on  another  visit. 

Mr.  Charles  Tlum,  accompanied  by  his  son  and  daughter,  and 
Mrs.  Frazier,  of  Mount  Hamilton,  returned  from  the  Sierra  Madre 
Villa  and  Riverside  on  Sunday  last. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Kohl  and  daughter,  and  Mrs. 
George  Loomis  are  enjoying  the  beauties  of  Southern  California. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Caswell,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  has  been  visiting  in 
San  Francisco,  has  returned  h  me. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Bancroft  has  returned  from  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Pullman  and  party  started  on  their  return  trip 
last  Sunday  morning  in  their  special  car.  Mrs.  Pullman — who  was 
well  known  to  all  Sacramentans  as  the  Miss  Hattie  Sanger  of  oth- 
er days — was  much  pleased  with  her  visit  here,  and  with  the  many 
attentions  which  the  party  received. 

Hon.  W.  D.  Rideout  and  Mrs.  Rideout  came  down  from  Marys- 
ville  on  Monday,  and  are  at  the  Palace. 

Hon.  Charles  Femald  came  up  from  Santa  Barbara  Monday, 
and  is  at  the  Occidental. 

General  E.  F.  Beale  has  returned  from  Washington. 

Queen  Marau,  of  Tahiti,  who  arrived  in  this  city  last  week  and 
stayed  at  the  Occidental  Hotel,  left  on  Thursday  for  her  island 
kingdom  on  the  barkentine  Papeete. 

Mrs.  Bradley  and  the  Misses  Bradley  went  over  to  Saucelito, 
Thursday,  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millen  Griffith,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Griffith, 
left  for  San  Rafael  Thursday,  where  they  have  taken  the  Tompkins 
place  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  General  McComb  and  Miss  Lizzie  McComb,  who  have  been 
vi-iting  this  city,  returned  to  their  home  in  Folsom  on  Wednesday. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

Rear- Admiral  Upshur  came  down  from  Mare  Island  last  week. 

The  Hartford  will  remain  here  until  the  fifteen'h  instant,  after 
which  it  will  sail  for  Panama,  touching  at  as  many  Mexican  and 
Central  American  ports  as  is  practicable  on  the  way  down. 

The  Pinta,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Commander  Albert  G. 
Caldwell,  is  now  in  South  American  waters  on  its  way  to  this  port, 
being  at  Callao  the  twenty-seventh  ultimo. 

Lieutenant  R.  H.  Gait,  U.  S.  *?.,  who  left  for  the  East  last 
month,  has  been  ordered  to  instruction  in  ordnance  at  the  Wash- 
ington navy  yard. 

Lieu'enant  P.  H.  Ray,  Eighth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  who  went  on 
from  here  in  March  to  attend  the  Austrian  International  Polar 
Congress,  has  arrived  in  Vienna  with  Mrs.  Ray,  and  was  present 
at  the  opening  of  the  congress,  April  seventeenth. 

The  many  friends  of  Major  B.  B.  Keeler,  U.  S.  A.,  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  he  has  much  improved  in  health.  He  has  entered 
upon  active  duty  once  more,  and  on  the  first  of  last  month  assumed 
command  of  Fort  Maginnis,  Montana  Territory,  where  there  is 
now  stationed  a  garrison  consisting  of  three  cavalry  and  two  in- 
fantry companies.  During  the  past  winter  he  visited  friends  in 
New  York. 

Rear-Admiral  Upshur's  staff  is  announced  in  the  general  orders 
to  consist  of  Captain  Charles  C.  Carpenter,  of  the  Hartford,  chief 
of  staff;  Lieutenant  J.  A.  H.  Nickels,  flag  lieutenant,  and  Lieu- 
tenant E.  F.  Qualtrough,  secretary. 

Lieutenant  George  P.  Colvocoresses,  who  was  recently  attached 
to  the  Hartford,  left  last  week  for  the  East  on  a  year's  leave  of 
absence. 

Captain  C.  A.  French,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  has  purchased  a  ranch 
in  Santa  Clara  County.     » 

Lieutenant  C.  H.  Hunter,  First  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  who  left 
during  the  first  part  of  last  month  for  Fortress  Monroe,  Virginia, 
has  arrivedathis  destination  and  entered  upon  hisdutiesMay  first. 

Major  William  A.  Jones,  Corps  of  Engineers,  has  been  ordered 
to  the  Needles,  California,  and  Fort  Yuma,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  latitude  and  longitude  of  certain  monuments  at  these 
two  points. 

First  Lieutenant  Robert  T.  Emmet,  Ninth  Cavalry,  has  been  de- 
tailed a  member  of  the  general  court-martial  constituted  by  para- 
graph one,  special  orders  No.  forty-nine,  current  series,  and  Cap- 
tain John  A.  Darling,  First  Artillery,  is  relieved  from  duty  as  a 
member  thereof. 

The  many  friends  of  Doctor  Sternberg  will  be  sorry  to  learn  that 
he  has  been  relieved  from  duty  as  post  surgeon  at  Fort  Mason 
(Black  Point),  and  very  shortly  goes  East. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Bishop  and  Mrs.  Kip  were  given  a  large  reception  in  Los  An- 
geles last  week  by  Mr.  and  Mrs  J.  M.  Griffith,  which  was  attended 
by  all  the  bishop  s  many  friends  m  that  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  George  Spencer,  who  left  for  the  East  Thursday,  is  shortly 
to  be  married  to  Miss  Briggs  of  Boston;  she  will  be  remembered  as 
having  paid  a  visit  to  this  coast  some  little  time  ago.  On  their  re- 
turn, the  newly  married  couple  will  reside  at  Pacific  Heights,  in 
the  house  recently  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Rae  Hamilton,  who  has 
obtained  a  year's  leave  of  absence  from  his  company  and  will  soon 
leave  the  city  for  an  extended  tour. 

Of  the  surviving  members  of  the  family  of  the  late  George  Cad- 
walader there  are  nis  brother,  General  Charles  Cadwalader  of  Red 
Bluff,  his  mother,  Mrs.  Cadwalader,  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Robert 
N.  Graves  of  this  cityr. 

Miss  West,  the  daughter  of  the  British  Minister  at  Washington, 
is  wearing  court  mourning  for  Prince  Leopold.  Her  father's  visit- 
ing-cards have  also  been  put  in  mourning. 

Mrs.  Algernon  Sartoris  {nee  Nellie  Grant)  arrived  in  New  York 
from  England  April  18th,  and  will  spend  the  present  month  in  the 
scenes  of  her  former  triumphs — Washington. 

The  ladies  of  the  alumni  of  Mills's  Seminary  are  raising  a  fund 
for  placing  a  large  memorial  window  to  the  late  Rev.  C.  T.  Mills 
in  the  library  building  now  in  process  of  erection  at  Mills's  Semi- 
nary. 

The  Bowies  gave  a  quiet  reception  on  Thursday  evening  to  a 
number  of  their  friends. 

This  evening  the  Oakland  Athenian  Club  holds  its  monthly 
"  Evening  Chirp." 

Ex-President  Hayes  is  said  to  have  a  more  elaborate  set 
of  scrap-books,  classified  and  indexed,  than  any  other  pub- 
lic man  in  the  country.  He  began  the  collection  of  scraps 
when  he  was  a  young  lawyer  in  Cincinnati.  When  he  was 
President  he  kept  one  of  his  clerks  constantly  busy  cutting 
and  pasting  slips  from  the  newspapers. 


ART    NOTES. 


The  Earl  of  Rosebery  has  purchased  the  picture  of  the  "  Chinese 
Musicians,"  by  Theodore  Wores,  which  has  been  on  exhibition  at 
Morris  &  Kennedy's.  It  will  be  forwarded  to  England  at  once.  A 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Art  Association  requested  Mr. 
Wores  to  permit  the  painting  to  be  exhibited  at  the  opening  of  the 
exhibition.  He  acceded  to  the  request,  and  sent  it  to  the  Art  As- 
sociation rooms.  It  was  declined,  however,  by  the  hanging  com- 
mittee, on  the  ground  that  its  temporary  exhibition  would  cause 
confusion  in  the  catalogue. 

Thomas  Hill  has  placed  on  exhibition  at  Morris's  a  fine  marine 
study  of  the  "  Spouting  Rock  "  at  Newport. 

THE  ART  ASSOCIATION  EXHIBITION. 
The  twentieth  exhibition  of  the  Art  Association  opened  last 
Thursday  evening  at  the  rooms  on  Pine  Street.  There  was  a  large 
and  fashionable  attendance,  the  pictures  sent  out  here  by  the  East- 
ern artists  being  one  of  the  principal  attractions.  Local  art  was 
represented  by  Messrs,  Hill,  Williams,  Deakin,  Narjot,  Brookes, 
Alexander,  Straus,  Von  Perbandt,  and  Bush.  Great  interest  was 
taken  in  the  animal  studies  sent  by  Miss  Lotz,  who  has  been  win- 
ning laurels  in  Paris.  Thomas  Hill's  large  painting  of  ''  Yosem- 
ite  Valley  "  is  one  of  the  best  of  his  many  studies  of  that  subject. 
He  has  also  a  fine  portrait  of  the  late  B.  B.  Redding.  Deakin's 
principal  pictures  are  "  Notre  Dame  "  and  "  Westminster  Abbey." 
Virgil  Williams  has  depicted  a  "  Street  Scene  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia. Brookes  sends  in  a  study  of  "  Lake  Trout."  Mrs.  Campion 
has  two  landscapes,  one  in  England  and  the  other  in  Brittany. 
Miss  Hopps  is  represented  by  a  "  Scene  on  Austin  Creek."  Miss 
Chittenden  has  a  charming  study  of  "  Wall  Flowers."  Alexander 
exhibits  his  "  Morning  Prayer,"  the  study  of  a  Munich  church  in- 
terior. Narjot  has  an  attractive  picture  entitled  "La  Chinaca." 
Straus  is  represented  hy  "  Alameda  Creek."  "  German  Market- 
day,"  and  a  study  of  "  Salmon."    Of  the  Eastern  paintings.  J.  G. 
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Browm's  "  Plotting  Mischief"  is  exceedingly  attractive.    Benoni 

,'s  "An  Art  Votary"  is  a  study  of  a  pretty  art   pupil.     Perry 

;™ir,p.      "in  the  Grove" 


Irwin's  "An  Art  Votary'  _ 
sends  "Grandfather's  Slippers,"  a  home  scene, 
is  a  delightful  landscape  by  Krussmann  Van  Alten.  "Satisfied," 
by  Alfred  Fredericks,  is  a  duel  scene.  "  Bacchantes  "  is  by  Roth- 
erwood;  "The  Mohawk  River,"  by  Edward  Gay;  "  Spring  on  the 
Hillside,"  a  landscape  by  Hamilton;  "The  Cobbler,"  hy  Miniger; 
"Evening  on  the  New  Jersey  Coast,"  by  Rehn;  "The  Monopo- 
list," by  Morgan;  "La  Petite  Leonie,"  by  Andrews.  The  "  Flow- 
ers," by  Dillan,  will  attract  much  attention.  "  Married  in  Court," 
by  Schuchardt,  appeals  to  the  multitude.  "  Tuning  Up,"  by  Wal- 
ler Shirlaw,  might  perhaps  be  considered  the  best  of  the  Eastern 
pictures.  The  exhibition  will  remain  open  to  the  public  for  a  num- 
ber of  weeks,  day  and  evening. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  PALETTE  CLUB. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Argonaut:  The  California  Palette 
Club  is  composed  of  over  a  hundred  members,  including  thirty- 
four  local  artists.  The  existing  differences  between  the  Palette 
Club  and  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association  are  principally  based 
on  the  present  inefficient  management  of  the  School  of  Design; 
also,  the  manner  in  which  the  exhibition  rooms  have  been  dis- 
graced by  auction  sales.  Without  courtesy,  nor  any  recognition 
of  the  right  of  local  artists  to  interfere,  the  management  of  the  Art 
Association  have  allowed  the  auction  sales  to  continue,  and  the 
school  to  remain  under  its  present  unsatisfactory  management. 
Some  weeks  ago  an  invitation  was  issued  to  the  local  artists,  in- 
forming them  that  their  pictures  could  be  sent  to  the  spring  exhi- 
bition of  the  Art  Association,  not  later  than  the  16th  of  April,  and 
that  no  pictures  would  be  admitted  without  frames.  With  no 
other  encouragement  to  local  art  from  the  Art  Association,  and 
without  consulting  the  artists  who  had  received  their  invitation 
to  exhibit,  the  exhibition  was  postponed  until  May  1st.  The  Art 
Association  entered  into  negotiation  with  a  body  of  Eastern  artists, 
offering  them  every  inducement  to  send  fifty  pictures  to  the  Art 
Association  exhibition,  guaranteeing  them  five  thousand  dollars 
sales,  or  one  thousand  dollars  indemnity,  to  pay  the  freight,  insur- 
ance, and  framing  of  said  pictures  at  the  expense  of  the  said  asso- 
ciation. This  is  the  gratitude  of  the  men  who  have  had  pictures 
given  them  by  local  artists  to  help  them  out  of  their  financial  em- 
barrassment; who  have  had  their  walls  decorated  yearly  by  the 
local  artists,  the  artists  having  derived  no  benefit  nor  remuneration 
whatever  for  'heir  labor. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Palette  Club  the  following  resolution 
was  carried  unanimously; 

"Whereas,  The  San  Francisco  Art  Association,  hy  its  unjust 
policy  in  ignoring  the  interests  of  artists  of  this  city,  has  iorced 
the  majority  of  them  to  refuse  to  exhibit  at  the  coming  spring  ex- 
hibition of  said  institution;  and,  whereas,  instead  of  modifying 
its  policy  so  as  to  conciliate  the  differences  existing,  the  institution 
in  question  has  decided  to  wage  war  against  the  interest  of  local 
art  oy  discriminating  in  favor  of  Eastern  artists,  so  as  to  secure  a 
sufficient  number  of  pictures  to  form  a  respectable  exhibition; 
therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  California  Palette  Club,  rep- 
resenting a  very  great  majority  of  local  artists,  do  protest  against 
such  action,  and  beg  the  public  to  consider  the  above  facts,  and 
ask  that  no  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  action  of  the 
managers  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association." 

The  Officers  of  the  Palette  Club. 

San  Francisco,  May  i,  1884. 


Musical  Notes. 

Next  Thursday  evening  Miss  Lulu  Joran,  the  accomplished 
young  pianist,  will  be  given  a  benefit  at  Piatt's  Hall,  at  which  she 
will  be  assisted  by  her  younger  sisters,  Misses  Pauline  and  Elsie 
Joran.  Madame  Le  Hardie  will  lend  her  aid  with  one  or  two 
solos.  Miss  joran  posesses  great  talent  and  industry,  and  deserves 
all  the  aid  that  can  be  rendered  her.  Among  the  pieces  that  she 
will  perform  are  Beethoven's  Concerto  in  C  minor,  Mendelssohn's 
D  minor  Trio,  Melodie  in  F  major  hy  Rubenstein,  Bolero  by 
Chopin,  op.  19,  and  others  equally  difficult. 

On  Wednesday  evening  next  the  fourth  concert  of  the  Loring 
Club's  seventh  season  will  take  place  at  Piatt's  Hall.  A  delight- 
ful programme  is  announced,  and  several  novelties  are  promised, 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  accompaniments.  These  include  a 
trumpet  obligato  to  "The  Postillion  of  Villach,"  by  Koschat, 
and  an  accompaniment  of  horns  and  trombone  to  Schumann's 
"  Forester's  Chorus."  "Roland's  Horn,"  by  F.  W.  Markull,  and 
the  "  Chr-rus  of  Pilgrims,"  by  Wagner,  will  receive  full  orchestral 
accompaniments,  and  Storcns  Serenade,  "Dearest  Awake,"  the 
support  of  strings  only.  Among  other  interesting  numbers  are 
"The  Dreaming  Rose,"  by  H.  Reinhold;  "On  the  Rhine,"  and 
' '  I  am  so  nervous, "  both  by  Kiicken . 


The  Gypsy  Child's  Christmas. 

Dear  Lavie  Lee  went  dancing  from  "The  Dells," 

Charmed  by  the  Christmas  chimes,  and  soon  she  sate 
Where  'neath  the  snow  around  the  churchyard  gate 

The  plowmen  slept  in  bramble-banded  cells. 

The  gorgios  passed,  half  fearing  gypsy  spells, 
While  Lavie,  gazing,  seemed  to  meditate; 
She  laughed  for  joy,  then  wept  disconsolate: 
'The  poor  dead  gorgios  can  not  near  the  bells." 

Within  the  church  the  clouds  of  Christian  breath 
Arose  to  One  in  lazy  praise  and  prayer. 
But  where  stood  He?    Beside  the  gvpsy  there, 

Remembering  childish  tears  in  Nazareth, 

Building  of  love  the  golden  Christmas  stair 

O'er  sorrow  and  sin  and  hungry  deeps  of  death. 

—T/itvaore  Watts  in  Athttuzum. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


FOR    MANAGER    ABBEY. 


1  Flaneur"  Describes  His  Fifty-thousand  Dollar  Benefit  in  New  York, 


Henry  E.  Abbey's  benefit  was  the  biggest  on  record. 
Nobody  knows  exactly  how  much  it  will  turn  into  Mr. 
Abbey's  pockets  yet,  but  it  will  probably  figure  pretty 
close  to  fifty  thousand  dollars.  No  such  benefit  as  this 
has  ever  before  been  recorded  in  theatrical  annals.  A 
good  deal  of  the  interest  in  the  affair  was  lacking  on  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  Mr.  Abbey. 

Abbey  has  been  wearing  evening  dress  a  little  too  reck- 
lessly of  late.  The  bounteous  expanse  of  shirt-bosom, 
the  thinness  of  material,  and  the  utter  lack  of  covering 
for  the  chest  invite  colds.  The  slightest  change  in  the 
temperature  will  tell  on  one.  Many  a  night  I  have  seen 
Abbey  stand  at  the  door  of  the  opera  or  the  theatre  with- 
out his  overcoat  where  the  people  were  rushing  in  and  out. 
It  is  a  great  bore  to  slip  on  your  coat  every  time  you  go 
out  between  the  acts;  but  a  man  is  foolish  who  takes  the 
risk  of  going  without  it  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The 
constant  exposure  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Abbey  told  on  him 
at  last. 

Aoout  a  week  ago  the  weather  changed  suddenly.  On 
Monday  night  it  was  swelteringly  hot;  at  midnight  it  be- 
gan to  rain,  and  before  morning  it  was  cold.  I  got  up 
with  a  howling  cold  in  my  head,  and  started  down  town. 
Every  man  I  met  was  hoarse.  The  cars  rang  with  execra- 
tions. Offices  all  over  New  York  were  alive  with  howls  of 
anguish,  and  everybody  was  ill-humored.  I  didn't  meet 
three  men  that  day  who  were  not  suffering  from  colds. 
Mr.  Abbey  was  among  those  chosen  by  fate.  His  cold 
grew  momentarily  worse  until  the  night  of  his  benefit, 
when  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  wiih  a  hacking  cough 
and  a  swollen  head.  The  benefit  went  on  just  the  same. 
I  have  never  seen  a  more  enthusiastic  and  good-natured 
crowd  than  that  which  assembled  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  to  do  honor  to  its  former  director.  Every- 
body had  sent  bouquets,  baskets  of  flowers,  and  wreaths 
to  Mr.  Abbey.  They  were  resolved  to  give  the  manager 
an  ovation;  and  when  they  found  he  was  not  there,  they 
showed  their  disappointment.  The  flowers,  however,  were 
thrown  promiscuously  at  the  artists,  so  that  they  did  good 
work  after  all  in  helping  on  the  enthusiasm. 

The  feature  of  tne  evening  was  the  exhibition  which 
Madame  Sembrich  made  of  her  versatility.  She  has  made 
a  great  reputation  as  a  singer,  and  we  have  heard  much 
about  her  violin-playing.  No  one  was  prepared,  however, 
to  hear  her  play  with  such  superb  finish  and  thoroughness. 
Most  women  play  the  violin  in  a  weak  and  wavering  fash- 
ion. They  may  play  in  tune  and  get  a  certain  amount  of 
skill,  but  they  lack  force  and  tone.  _  Sembrich,  however, 
has  a  firm,  strong  tone,  and  plays  with  absolute  accuracy. 
After  the  encore  which  she  received  from  violin-playing, 
she  played  one  of  Chopin's  waltzes  very  prettily  and  brill- 
iantly on  the  piano.  Her  musical  education  has  undoubt- 
edly been  very  complete. 

joe  Howard,  the  well-known  journalist,  made  a  speech 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Abbey.  If  there  is  anything  that 
Joseph  enjoys,  it  is  making  a  speech.  He  speaks  well 
and  rapidly,  and  is  seldom  at  loss  for  words.  There  was 
no  earthly  reason,  however,  why  Mr.  Howard  should  have 
spoken  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Abbey  that  night,  for  Mr.  Abbey's 
partner,  John  Shoeffel,  and  his  lieutenants,  Tillotson, 
Copeland",  Grau,  etc.,  were  all  in  the  Opera  House.  When 
they  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  speech,  they 
all  grew  nervous.  Mr.  Shoeffel  jumped  into  a  cab  and 
drove  violently  up  town.  Mr.  Tillotson  insisted  that  he 
was  suffering  from  neuralgia,  and  retired  to  his  inner  of- 
fice. Mr.  Coplestone  asserted  that  he  was  too  weak,  and 
turned  the  matter  over  to  Grau.  Grau  swore  in  seven  dif- 
ferent languages,  and  suddenly  displayed  a  startling  ina- 
bility to  speak  the  English  tongue. 

At  this  moment  everybody  discovered  that  Joe  Howard 
was  doing  more  talking  in  the  front  of  the  house  than  all 
the  other  people  combined,  and  so  they  fell  violently  upon 
him  and  insisted  that  he  should  apologize  for  Mr.  Abbey's 
absence.  He  went  behind  the  scenes  and  rehearsed  care- 
fully among  the  stage-managers,  gas-machinist,  chorus 
girls,  prima  donnas,  actors,  and  supers.  These  people 
gazed  at  Mr.  Howard  as  if  he  were  a  maniac.  Bits  of 
opera  were  reeled  off  and  on,  sections  of  plays  were  pres- 
ented rapidly,  and  solos  were  hurriedly  sung.  But  How- 
ard never  moved  from  his  station  behind  a  pasteboard  tree, 
where  he  was  slowly  getting  into  shape  a  humorous  speech. 
When  it  became  time  for  him  to  go  before  the  curtain,  he 
walked  out  with  the  same  nonchalance  which  distinguished 
him  when  he  was  arrested  after  forging  the  bogus  Lincoln 
proclamation. 

His  confidence  was  superb.  The  lights  glittered  radi- 
antly on  his  bald  head  from  the  chandelier  above,  and  the 
footlights  were  reflected  on  the  glasses  which  were  poised 
on  the  end  of  his  nose.  As  soon  as  the  first  nighters  saw 
him  they  burst  into  enthusiastic  applause.  The  ladies  in 
the  boxes  who  had  never  seen  Henry  Abbey  supposed 
that  Joseph  was  the  impresario,  and  joined  in  the  ap- 
plause. Joseph  smiled  sweetly.  Then  he  started  in  to 
deliver  the  speech  which  he  had  been  rehearsing.  The 
effort  was  too  great;  every  solitary  word  that  he  had  made 
up  behind  the  footlights  went  from  him,  and,  after  a  mo- 
ment of  appalling  suspense,  he  announced  that  Mr.  Abbey 
was  sick,  and  that  he  had  deputized  him,  Mr.  Howard,  to 
make  his  apology  and  thank  the  audience  for  their  kind- 
ness. After  this  Mr.  Howard  bolted  off  the  stage,  sprang 
into  a  close  cab,  and  was  not  seen  again  that  night. 

The  question  of  what  Abbey  will  do  next  is  agitating 
men  interested  in  theatrical  affairs.  He  will  not  bring 
Bernhardt  over  next  year,  Salvini  is  to  remain  over  on  the 
otner  side,  and  Irving  will  manage  himself.  The  Mein- 
ingen  Company  comes  over  in  charge  of  a  German  mana- 
ger, and  Mr.  Gye  is  to  have  the  directorship  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Opera  House.  What  is  left  for  Abbey.  He 
has  interested  the  American  theatre-going  public  so  thor- 
oughly for  five  years,  that  they  look  forward  to  the  attrac- 
tions he  offers  more  anxiously  than  to  those  brought  over 
by  any  other  manager. 

A  good  deal  of  interest  is  expressed  concerning  the 
Mitchell  and  Edwards  glove  fight  at  Madison  Square  Gar- 


den next  month.  Both  men  are  in  active  training,  and 
seats  in  boxes  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ring  are  al- 
ready selling  at  a  premium.  The  men  are  to  box  four 
rounds  according  to  the  Marquis  of  Queensbury  rules.  Ed- 
wards is  undoubtedly  the  most  scientific  sparrer  in  the 
country  to-day.  He  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  pluck  and 
endurance,  and  ten  years  ago  he  was  conceded  to  be  the 
most  dangerous  fighter  in  the  ring.  Since  that  time  he  has 
done  little  fighting,  however.  His  duties  as  head  bouncer 
of  Ed.  Stokes's  saloon  are  onerous,  and  much  of  his  spare 
time  is  taken  up  in  giving  lessons  at  big  prices  to  bloods  i  f 
wealth  and  pugilistic  ambition.  Mitchell  is  champion  of 
England,  and  a  fast  and  scientific  fighter.  Heisbiggerand 
younger  than  Edwards.  Both  of  these  things  are  advan- 
tages. They  will  be  evenly  matched,  however,  and  as  the 
winner  takes  the  entire  receipts  of  the  house,  they  will  un- 
doubtedly box  for  all  they  are  worth. 

Jim  Pilkington  finds  it  very  difficult  to  make  New  York- 
ers realize  that  there  is  a  good  rowing  course  within  easy 
distance  of  the  city.  In  order  to  draw  public  attention  to 
the  new  course,  he  has  offered  a  purse  of  twenty-five  hun- 
dred dollars  to  be  rowed  for  by  Wallace  Ross  and  Charles 
E.  Courtney  on  Decoration  Day.  It  will  be  over  a  course 
three  miles  in  length,  and  it  is  probable  that  both  men  will 
do  their  best.  Ross  has  gained  many  laurels  of  late.  His 
defeat  of  Bubear,  champion  oarsman  of  Great  Britain,  after 
allowing  him  ten  seconds  start,  places  him  very  close  to 
Hanlan.  Courtney,  on  the  other  hand,  claims  that  he 
never  rowed  so  well  as  he  does  now.  It  will  give  the  peo- 
ple a  chance  to  judge  of  the  sort  of  material  Courtney  is 
made.  He  is  the  most  disappointing  man  who  ever  sat  in 
a  boat.  More  money  has  been  lost  on  him  than  on  all  the 
other  oarsmen  I  can  call  to  mind,  and  his  backers  have  all 
become  bankrupt.  Alone  in  a  boat  with  few  people  watch- 
ing him,  and  no  one  to  push  him,  he  is  the  fastest  man  on 
earth.  But  with  a  good,  stiff  competitor  he  loses  heart,  and 
is  as  weak  as  a  baby.  He  will  have  the  last  chance  of  his 
life  to  redeem  himself  on  Decoration  Day. 

Never  was  a  prima  donna  more  thoroughly  repentant 
than  Madame  Scalchi.  On  the  day  of  the  last  matinee  of 
the  season  she  refused  to  sing  for  Mr.  Abbey  because  she 
had  eaten  too  much  breakfast.  The  manager  was  obliged 
to  turn  away  the  audience  and  refund  their  money.  He 
was  very  angry.  Scalchi  was  content.  A  prima  donna  is 
never  so  happy  as  when  she  can  put  a  manager  to  a  disad- 
vantage. When  the  time  came  around  for  Mr.  Abbey's 
benefit,  Madame  Scalchi  reflected  that  she  had  been  very 
well  treated  by  the  American  manager,  and  regretted  that 
she  had  been  so  capricious.  The  papers  went  for  her  with 
extraordinary  vigor,  and  she  was  hissed  by  the  chorus,  the 
orchestra,  and  the  principals  of  Mr.  Abbey's  company. 
When  the  benefit  was  arranged,  Madam  Scalchi  sent  word 
that  she  would  be  most  happy  to  sing  for  Mr.  Abbey.  Mr. 
Abbey  ignored  her  note.  She  then  requested  that  she 
might  be  allowed  to  sing.  Mr.  Abbey  promptly  refused 
to  grant  her  that  privilege.  Then  she  sent  five  hundred 
dollars  for  a  single  seat  at  Mr.  Abbey's  benefit,  and  the 
manager  promptly  returned  the  money  to  her,  with  the  as- 
surance that  the  benefit  would  be  displeasing  to  him  if  she 
were  in  any  way  associated  with  it.  Madame  Scalchi  ap- 
proached Mr.  Abbey  tearfully  and  begged  to  be  forgiven, 
and  Mr.  Abbey  calmly  refused  to  forgive  her.  This  is  a 
move  in  the  right  direction.  Famous  singers  have  ruled 
the  musical  world  so  long  that  it  is  a  jolly  good  thing  to 
see  them  set  back  occasionally. 

There  never  was  such  a  ball  as  that  given  by  the  Bache- 
lors at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  Thursday.  It 
was  the  most  perfect  entertainment  of  its  kind  that  New- 
York  has  ever  had,  and  people  are  not  yet  through  talking 
about  it.  It  is  no  easy  thing  to  entertain  a  thousand  peo- 
ple at  a  ball  in  New  York,  and  have  everything  go  off 
smoothly  and  comfortably.  It  is  a  great  deal  to  say  that 
out  of  a  thousand  guests  invited,  not  one  was  socially  un- 
desirable. The  fifty  bachelors  spent  about  three  hundred 
dollars  apiece  on  the  ball.  Each  one  in  return  had  the 
privilege  of  inviting  twenty  people.  The  fifty  bachelors 
are  the  best  people  of  the  city,  and,  as  they  invited  only 
their  most  respectahle  friends,  the  crowd  was  in  every  way 
unexceptionable.  Instead  of  having  one  long  table  or  a 
buffet,  they  filled  the  supper-room  with  little  tables  which 
accommodated  four  people.  Each  table  had  a  waiter  of 
its  own,  and  every  guest  of  the  ball  enjoyed  a  comfortable, 
well  served,  and  hot  supper.  I  use  the  word  "  comfort- 
able "in  connection  with  the  ball,  because  it  is  the  .only 
public  ball  in  New  York  that  has  ever  been  comfortable 
throughout.  Everything  was  carefully  looke'd  after  by  the 
various  committees,  and  the  result  was  the  entertainment 
went  off  with  unexampled  smoothness.  It  was  a  great  night 
for  the  bachelors.  .  Flaneur. 

New  York,  April  23,  1884. 


It  is  now  highly  unfashionable  in  London  to  speak  or 
write  the  word  in  its  English  form,  "  waltz."  The  cotillon 
reigns,  especially  in  the  houses  of  those  hostesses  who  like 
to  find  themselves  some  modicum  of  fame  by  the  beauty 
and  costliness  of  their  cotillon  gifts.  Such  a  height  has  this 
sort  of  advertisement  of  one's  wealth  and  generosity  now 
reached  that  an  unwritten  law  has  come  into  force  in  the 
best  circles,  by  which  it  is  enacted  that  only  flowers  may 
be  given  in  the  cotillon,  and  that  costly  gifts  shall  come 
under  the  category  of  "  vulgar  show."  In  the  same  way  it 
is  now  considered  the  best  style  to  be  married  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  the  nouveaux  riches  always  make  it  a  point  to  be 
wedded  by  special  license,  which  is  the  only  mode  of  hav- 
ing the  ceremony  performed  in  the  afternoon. 

Doctor  Wilson  says,  in  the  Southern  World,  that  it  is  a 
mistaken  idea  that  no  fruit  should  be  eaten  at  breakfast. 
In  the  morning  there  is  an  acrid  state  of  the  secretions, 
and  nothing  is  so  well  calculated  to  correct  it  as  peaches, 
apples,  etc.  The  small  seeded  fruit,  such  as  figs,  black- 
berries, raspberries,  and  strawberries,  may  be  classed 
among  the  best  fruits  and  medicines.  The  sugar  in  them 
is  nutritious,  the  acid  purifying,  and  the  seeds  laxative. 
We  should  look  more  to  our  gardens  for  our  medicines  and 
less  to  our  drug  stores. 


President  Arthur's  cook  receives  a  salary  of  eighteen 
hundred  dollars  a  year. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


On  one  occasion  Judge  Porter,  a  poular  Irish  magistrate, 
in  pronouncing  the  sentence  of  the  court,  said  to  a  notori- 
ous drunkard:  "  You  will  be  confined  in  jail  for  the  long- 
est period  the  law  will  allow,  and  I  sincerely  hope  you  will 
devote  some  portion  of  the  time  to  cursing  whisky."  "  I 
will,"  was  the  answer;  "  and  Porter,  too.' 
«*• 

Dumley  was  making  an  evening  call,  and  the  nice  little 
boy  of  the  family  had  been  allowed  to  remain  up  a  little 
later  than  usual.  "  Ma,"  he  said,  during  a  lull  in  the 
conversation,  "  can  whisky  talk?  "  "  Certainly  not,"  said 
ma;  "what  put  that  absurd  notion  into  your  head?" 
"  Well,"  he  replied,  "  I  heard  you  say  to  pa  that  whisky 
was  telling  on  Mr.  Dumley,  and  I  wanted  to  know  what  it 
said." 

A  thief  stole  a  mare  which  had  a  colt.  Mounted  on  her 
back  he  was  galloping  away,  followed  by  the  colt  and  the 
villagers,  crying,  "  Stop,  thief! "  As  they  passed  a  tan- 
yard,  a  Quaker  apprentice  called  out,  "  Catch  the  colt." 
The  colt  was  caught.  As  the  quick  wit  of  the  young  Friend 
had  divined,  the  mare,  missing  her  foal,  stopped.  In  spite 
of  the  kicks  and  blows  administered  by  the  alarmed  thief, 
she  would  not  move  a  step.  The  thief  was  caught. 
— * — 

Bismarck  one  evening  attended  a  gathering  of  prominent 
men  at  the  house  of  a  Russian  nobleman.  During  all  the 
conversation  he  was  particularly  sarcastic,  cutting  friends 
and  opponents  unsparingly.  When  he  rose  to  take  his 
leave,  and  walked  down  stairs,  the  host  called  a  pet  dog 
that  was  frisking  about  and  led  him  to  one  side.  "  Are 
you  afraid  the  dogwill  bite  me?"  asked  Bismarck.  "  Oh, 
no,"  replied  the  host;  "I'm  afraid  you'll  bite  the  dog." 
And  the  Chancellor  was  in  such  a  grim  mood  that  he  took 
this  as  a  compliment,  and  went  away  smiling. 
— •* 

A  dinner  was  given  one  day,  not  long  ago,  to  William 
M.  Evarts,  who  is  a  most  luxurious  and  enthusiastic  diner. 
One  of  the  courses — roast  stuffed  goose — seemed  especial- 
ly to  please  the  palate  of  the  learned  gentleman,  and  he 
lent  himself  thereto  with  much  vigor.  After  dinner  came 
speeches,  and  in  the  course  of  one  of  them  a  gentleman 
asked  this  conundrum:  "What  great  change  nas  taken 
place  during  this  dinner?"  It  was  given  up.  He  had  to 
answer  his  own  conundrum:  "  When  we  began,  we  had  a 
goose  stuffed  with  sage;  now,  we  have  finished,  we  have  a 
sage  stuffed  with  goose." 

Flogging  and  cuffing  appears  to  prevail  still  in  the  Rus- 
sian army.  Skobeleff  would  have  none  of  it  in  his  division. 
He  told  one  of  his  favorite  colonels,  who  was  beating  a 
soldier,  that  if  he  found  him  doing  it  again  he  should  dis- 
miss him.  After  Plevna  one  of  his  men  was  ordered  by 
his  colonel  to  be  flogged.  The  man  appealed  to  Skobeleff, 
confessed  his  crime,  and  asked  for  a  court-martial.  Sko- 
beleff told  him  a  court-martial .  would  condemn  him  to 
death. .  His  answer  was:  "  We  are  all  in  God's  hands. 
Every  day  of  our  lives  we  are  under  fire  here.  I  don't 
mind  being  shot,  but  if  I  am  to  be  disgraced,  your  Excel- 
lency, I  shall  commit  suicide." 


Speaking  of  faro  and  other  wicked  games,  a  Virginian, 
after  remarking  that  in  the  better  days  of  the  republic, 
when  everybody  played  faro,  a  gentleman  was  distinguished 
by  the  comment :  "He  plays  with  red  checks"  from  the 
poor  white-check  trash,  dwelt  upon  the  passionate  love  for 
the  game  which  possesses  men  who  get  into  its  clu'ches. 
"  Years  ago,"  he  said,  "  two  of  the  finest  lawyers  in  New 
Orleans  on  their  way  to  New  York  stopped  at  Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia,  because  they  heard  that  there  was  a  man 
there  who  dealt  faro.  They  found  the  man  and  played  all 
night.  About  midnightone  lawyer  whispered  to  theother: 
'He's  cheating.'  'Hush,'  said  the  other;  'I've  known 
that  for  two  hours;  but  there  isn't  another  faro  game  within 
fifty  miles.' " 

In  Detroit,  the  other  day,  a  butcher  was  trying  to  pur- 
chase a  very  fair-looking  horse  which  a  farmer  had  driven 
in  before  a  one-horse  wagon.  After  a  good  deal  of  talk 
the  butcher  declared  his  belief  that  the  horse  was  blind. 
"  Try  him,"  replied  the  owner;  "  try  him  in  any  way 
you  desire,  and  if  he's  blind  I'll  give  him  to  you.''  "  I  can 
tell  by  opening  my  umbrella  before  him."  "All  right, 
bring  on  your  umbrella."  One  was  brought  out,  and  the 
butcher  stood  in  front  of  the  horse  and  suddenly  shot  it 
open.  The  animal  wasn't  blind.  Everybody  who  noticed 
his  conduct  agreed  that  he  wasn't.  He  gave  a  sudden  start 
of  alarm,  wheeled  short  around,  and  the  way  he  left  pieces 
of  that  wagon  on  the  next  two  squares  interested  a  large 
floating  population.  The  owner  was  bounced  out  and  re- 
ceived a  scalp  wound,  but  he  was  no  sooner  picked  up 
than  he  raised  his  voice  as  high  as  the  house-tops,  and 
cried  out:  "  You  bet  no  butcher  can  bluff  me  on  a  blind 

horse ! " 

— *■ — 

One  day  soon  after  Pope's  defeat  at  the  second  Bull  Run 
and  Chantilly,  a  private  soldier  belonging  to  an  Ohio  regi- 
ment sought  an  interview  with  his  captain,  and  announced 
that  he  had  a  plan  for  a  military  campaign  which  must  cer- 
tainly result  in  crushing  out  the  rebellion.  The  officer 
very  naturally  inquired  for  particulars,  but  the  soldier  re- 
fused to  reveal  them,  and  asked  for  a  chance  to  lay  his 
plans  before  Pope  himself.  After  some  delay  he  was  given 
a  pass  to  headquarters.  He  did  not  get  to  see  Pope,  but 
after  the  chief  of  staff  had  coaxed,  and  promised,  and 
threatened  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  Buckeye  stood  up 
and  replied:  "  Well,  sir,  my  plan  is  for  John  Pope  and 
Bob  Lee  to  swap,  commands,  and  if  we  don't  lick  the 
South  inside  of  sixty  days  you  may  shoot  me  for  a  patent 
hay-fork  swindler!"  When  he  returned  to  camp  he  was 
naturally  asked  what  success  he  met  with,  and  he  ruefully 
replied:  "Wall,  they  had  a  plan  of  their  own." 
was  it?"  "  Why,  they  took  me  out  and  boote  ' 
mile  and  a  half  I 
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ARGONAUT 


A    FAMOUS    BLUE-STOCKING. 


Our  Paris  Correspondent  Describes  an  Evening  at  Mme.  Adam's  Salon. 

The  blue-stocking  of  modern  French  society,  let  me  tell 
you,  is  as  charming'and  coquettish  a  creature  as  her  sisters. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  bas  bleu  thought  it  necessary 
to  make  a  guy  and  granny  of  herself  to  be  taken  au  serieux 
by  her  male  rivals. "  She  affected  green  spectacles  and  be- 
draggled under  garments,  left  the  inkstains  on  her  fingers, 
despised  corsets,  and  forgot  to  take  the  curl-papers  out  of 
her  hair  in  the  morning.  How  this  blue-stocking  w-ould 
sniff  and  stare  if  she  could  see  what  the  new  generation  has 
come  to — if  she  could  get  a  peep  at  Madame  Egeria's  toilet- 
table,  for  instance,  or  watch  with  what  art  Madame  Trop- 
d'esprit  repairs  time's  ravages,  ere  she  ventures  to  show 
herself  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  noble  Faubourg. 

Nowadays  the  Parisian  bas  bleu  hides  her  azure — such 
delicate  azure ! — under  frivolous  Valenciennes,  and  encases 
it  in  satin  slippers  from  Jeandron-Ferry's.  She  is  given 
to  dicolletage,  affects  sixteen-button  gloves,  and  her  bon- 
nets are  the  latest  creations  of  Madame  Virat.  Her  dresses 
are  from  Worth's,  her  linen  from  Heutenaar's,  her  corsets 
from  Vertu's.  She  powders,  and  paints,  and  pads — judi- 
ciously— flirts,  sentimentalizes,  and  has  generally  half  a 
dozen  adorers  sighing  for  her  favors.  She  is  thoroughly 
eclectic,  dabbles  in  art,  love,  and  science,  adores  Schopen- 
hauer, arid  confesses  to  a  fondness  for  Anacreon.  And 
with  all  this  she  yet  manages  to  be  womanly  and  attractive. 
The  men  run  after  her,  and  the  women  copy  her  dresses. 

It  was  at  a  delightful  soiree  given  by  Madame  Adam, 
the  other  day,  that  these  thoughts  came  flitting  through 
my  mind. 

Madame  Adam  is,  as  of  course  every  one  knows,  the 
widow  of  a  rich  deputy.  When  first  she  took  up  her  pres- 
ent position  in  French  republican  society,  she  was  more 
political  than  literary  in  her  tastes.  It  was  even  whispered, 
by  those  who  knew  only  the  backs  of  the  cards,  that  she 
had  as  good  a  chance  as  any  of  wearing  the  imperial  pur- 
ple as  the  wife  of  the  Tribune  and  possible  Dictator — 
Gambetta.  Now  she  is  more  literary  than  political,  with  a 
plentiful  dash  of  the  artistic. 

In  changing  the  character  of  her  salon,  she  threw  the 
door  wide  open  to  the  feminine  element.  F'ormerly  women 
were  at  a  discount,  and  the  graces  were  only  represented 
by  a  female  novelist  or  two,  and  a  vicomtesse  whose  Pink 
Gazette  taught  women  how  to  dress,  and,  above  all,  where 
to  spend  their  money.  Now  women  flock  therein  crowds, 
and  do  not  pretend  to  more  art,  more  literature,  or  more 
science  than  is  consistent  with  diamonds,  beauty,  and  the 
display  of  handsome  shoulders. 

Full  dress  is  de  rigueur  at  Madame  Adam's.  The  other 
evening,  although  by  cards  of  invitation  the  guests  were 
bidden  to  an  intimiti,  white  silk  shining  beneath  a  shower 
of  white  bugles,  black  satin  robes  with  trains  "  long  drawn 
out,"  delicate  Pompadour  brocalettes  hemmed  with  spring 
blossoms,  the  favorite  crimson  in  velvet  or  moire,  harsh 
copper  color,  harmonious  combinations  of  cloth-of-gold 
with  pearl  grey,  lace  spread  over  regal  violet  or  sapphire 
blue — "symphonies''  in  white  and  yellow  —  low-toned 
"  nocturnes "  of  shadowy  apparel  and  aesthetic  tea-leaf 
mixtures,  were  all  made  with  bodice  low  and  sleeve  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence. 

In  all  ways  the  setting  was  worthy  of  the  jewels  it  con- 
tained. Ease,  comfort,  beauty,  luxury,  unostentatious 
splendor  reign  throughout.  Those  bidden  to  dinner 
ate  delicate  viands  out  of  fine  porcelain,  drank  choice 
wines  from  Bohemian  glass,  in  a  dining-room  hung  with 
tapestry,  and  decora' ed  with  rare  specimens  of  fienza  ware. 
And  they  afterward  drank  their  coffee  out  of  Turkish  cups, 
and  smoked  the  cheroot  of  happy  contentment  in  a  Moor- 
ish smoking-room. 

Out  of  the  depths  of  my  worldly  experience  I  evolve 
this  axiom :  A  woman  who  wants  to  succeed  with  the  men 
— even  when  she  is  "fat,  fair,  and  forty" — must  tolerate 
tobacco.  The  cigareite  is  the  key  to  the  masculine  heart, 
and  binds  most  surely  those  opposing  elements  of  male 
and  female  in  friendship.  The  man  who  has  not  smoked 
the  post-prandial  tobacco  is  a  gaping  void,  whose  princi- 
pal thoughts  are  centred  upon  the  hospitable  club,  or  the 
dressing-gown  and  slippers  at  home. 

At  Madame  Adam's,  the  conversationalist,  the  flirt,  the 
literary  lion,  the  musician,  and  the  singer  find  people  to 
talk  with,  shady  nooks,  a  succession  of  pretty  drawing- 
rooms,  comfortable  seats,  actors  and  actresses,  an  excel- 
lent piano,  hands  to  applaud,  and  fair  lips  to  murmur 
"  How  lovely  \"  "  How  exquisite ! "  "  What  sweet  verses !" 
"  Bravo ! "  and  "  Brava ! "  While  as  for  those  whose  chief 
pleasure  is  to  rub  shoulders  with  the  men  wnc  write,  com- 
pose, paint,  sing,  act,  whose  names  are  always  on  men's 
tongues,  they  also  find  satisfaction.  From  my  corner  in 
the  Japanese  drawing-room  I  see  the  dark-eyed  Alphonse 
Daudet,  grey-bearded  Gounod,  dapper,  curly-headed  Bas- 
tien  Lepage,  black-haired  melodramatic  Carolus  Duran; 
M.  Blowitz,  snorting  forth  political  thunderbolts;  Gene- 
ral Billot,  a  centre  ol  feminine  attraction;  Deroulede,  tall 
and  ungainly,  in  a  new  cut  of  coat,  with  double  breast 
and  broad  collar;  Ohnet,  bearing  his  fresh-cut  laurels 
modestly;  Coppee,  the  last  Academician,  a  brilliant  talk- 
er beneath  the  mask  of  a  youthful  N.ipoleon,  and  the 
most  successful  man  of  his  time,  Count  Ferdinand  de  Les- 
sens. 

Perhaps  the  conversation  is  not  quite  up  to  the  mark, 
considering  we  have  around  us  the  flower  of  French  soci- 
ety. I  am  not  sure  that  the  latest  bits  of  scandals  are  not 
more  appreciated  than  the  remarks  on  literature  and  art, 
or  the  freshest  news  from  the  seat  of  war.  Behind  the 
flirting-fans,  and  under  cover  of  Madame  Adam's  nosegays 
of  mimosa,  is  whispered  the  absurd  story  about  Albert 
Wolff,  who  is  reputed  to  be  a  woman  in  disguise — a  wom- 
an so  ugly  that  nature  must  have  fashioned  her  with  a  view 
to  this  ultimate  disguise  in  broadcloth  and  shirt-collar. 
And  the  latest  trait  of  artist  swagger  told  of  a  painter 
(who  shall  be  nameless)  who  paints  portraits  for  which  he 
res  but  one  sitting,  and  who,  when  the  likeness  is  by 
husband  questioned  (a  model  has  sat  for  the  complex- 
hands,  hair— everything),  looks  surprised,  and  says: 

My  dear  sir,  you  asked  me,  and  you  pay  me,  for  a— 


[I  nearly  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag — a  Meissonier,  a  Caro- 
lus Duran,  for  instance] — what  more  can  you  possibly  de- 
sire?" 

Of  course,  the  coming  salon  and  the  studios  were  dis- 
cussed to  death  at  Madame  Adam's,  as  they  have  been  at 
all  gatherings,  late  and  early,  this  month.  Sargent's  por- 
trait of  "  la  belle  Madame  Gautereau  "  perhaps  came  in 
for  most  criticism. 

Madame  Gautereau  is  one  of  our  professional  beauties, 
although,  unlike  the  Lily  Langtrys  and  Cornwallis-Wests, 
she  does  not  allow  her  photograph  to  adorn  the  stationers' 
windows.  She  has  lived  on  her  Diana-like  neck  and  head 
for  five  years  or  more,  and  is  still  referred  to  by  all  the 
Parisian  chroniqueurs  as  la  belle  Madame  Gautereau.  I 
don't  know  whether  I  should  altogether  enjoy  being  Gaute- 
reau, by  the  way.  The  position  he  occupies  by  the  family 
hearth  is  much  effaced,  I  should  imagine.  "  Who's  that 
she'swith?"  "  Oh,  that's  only  her  husband!"  are  com- 
mon remarks  when  the  professional  beauty  makes  her  tri- 
umphal entry  in  ball-rooms.  In  fact,  Mr.  G.  has  "  to  take 
a  back  seat "  in  his  own  establishment  generally,  and  con- 
tent himself  with  the  reflected  glory  of  having  a  pretty  wife 
out  of  it — pretty,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  opinion  of  most 
people.  She  certainly  has  a  lovely  throat  and  bust,  and 
her  features  are  far  more  regular  and  Grecian  than  Mary 
Anderson's.  But,  alas!  face  and  neck  are  often  rouged 
and  powdered,  so  doll-like;  and  the  very  perfection  of  ner 
form  is  so  thrust  upon  you  that,  after  seeing  her  half  a 
dozen  times,  you  become  weary ;  and,  even  as  the  Atheni- 
ans sickened  of  hearing  the  praises  of  just  Aristides,  you 
come  to  loathe  the  very  description  of  her  graces.  1'his 
Diana,  unlike  the  chaste  huntress  whom  Actaaon  caught 
bathing,  has  evidently— to  judge  from  Sargent's  portrait 
of  her— no  objection  to  her  graces  being  stared  at.  A 
most  liberal  display  of  them  is  made  in  the  picture  of  our 
gifted  young  countryman.  The  dress — or  rather  the  un- 
dress— of  Diana  is  almost  mythological  in  its  scantiness. 
Had  there  been  no  dress  at  all,  I  am  not  sure  the  picture 
would  not  have  been  chaster.  But  perhaps  we  may  have 
all  Madame  Gautereau's  lovely  figure  revealed  to  us  by 
some  sculptor  later  on.  Sargent,  being  only  a  portrait 
painter,  had  to  draw  the  line  somewhere;  and  he  has 
drawn  it  considerably  above  the  waist,  after  all,  though  he 
does  show  so  generous  an  expanse  of  throat,  arm,  and — 
and  so  on.  The  dress  is  black — Sargent  is  fond  of  black 
— and  it  makes  a  grand  foil  for  Diana's  loveliness;  and  it 
is  caught  up  to  the  exquisitely  molded  shoulders  by  straps 
of  opals  and  diamonds. 

In  reproducing  the  face  in  profile  the  artist  has  not  for- 
gotten the  shade  of  bistre  under  the  eyes,  the  artificial  pen- 
ciling of  the  eyebrows,  or  the  touch  of  rouge  on  the  lips — 
Madame  Gautereau  being  one  of  those  who  would  "  paint 
the  lily  and  adorn  the  rose." 

Sargent,  who  has  lately  joined  the  Plaine  Monceaux  col- 
ony, and  now  occupies  a  small  red-brick  house  squeezed 
in  between  Trail's  spacious  premises — more  like  a  railway- 
station  than  an  artist's  abode — and  Duez's  dainty  little 
mansion  on  the  most  exterior  of  all  the  boulevards  facing 
the  green  turf  of  the  fortifications,  has  painted  three  por- 
traits this  spring — one  for  the  Salon,  one  for  the  Academy, 
and  one  for  the  Grosvenor.  He  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
ultra-artistic  London  set,  and  hopes  to  make  a  name  there 
as  he  has  here.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  him  the  lion  of  the 
Kensington  "  at  homes,"  and  the  petted  guest  in  the  abodes 
of  art  in  and  about  Regent's  Park,  having,  as  we  say  here, 
"  the  physical  requisites "  to  act  the  part  well.  To  the 
Grosvenor  he  sends  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Leigh,  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  British  Embassy  here.  The 
happy  combination  of  yellows  and  white  in  the  "  gown  " 
will  be  sure  to  obtain  for  it  the _  "rights  of  citizenship." 
The  features  of  the  sitter  are  unmistakably  English — fresh, 
unsophisticated,  and  with  the  slightest  retrousse  about  the 
nose — without  which  the  English  sculptor  Bell  used  to  de- 
clare "  no  woman  is  really  charming."  The  original  of 
the  full-length  portrait,  now  on  its  way  to  the  Academy,  is 
a  Mrs.  White,  the  wife  of  another  diplomatist — a  secretary 
of  the  American  Legation  in  London.  She  is  represented 
standing,  all  in  white,  with  "a  train  of  white  sweeping 
around  like  the  tail  of  a  majestic  white  cat,"  as  Lawrence 
Oliphant  puts  it  picturesquely,  and  opaque  folds  of  white 
net  falling  perpendicularly  around  her  limbs.  The  face  is 
distingue,  and  the  features  correct  though  small. 

Another  picture,  which  was  much  discussed  at  Madame 
Adam's  the  other  evening,  was  Mr.  Heaton's  portrait  of 
Emma  Nevada;  in  this  case,  however,  it  was  the  subject 
rather  than  the  picture  itself,  which  is  not  quite  satisfac- 
tory. Nevada  is  shown  us  in  the  unfortunate  costume 
of  Zara,  the  "  Pearl  of  Brazil."  As  you  know  already,  it  is 
a  most  unbecoming  one.  Zara  herself  protested  against 
having  to  wear  it;  but  tradition  and  Monsieur  Carvalho 
are  objectionable  facts  at  the  Opera-Comique.  All  Zara's 
protests  did  not  save  her  from  having  to  wear  it,  and  Zara 
having  worn  it,  I  suppose  Mr.  Heaton,  for  honesty's  sake, 
was  obliged  to  paint  it. 

Bastien  Lepage  was  looking  very  much  overworked  the 
other  night,  I  thought,  and  indeed  he  is  so.  He  has  been 
very  busy  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  his  portrait  of 
Victor  Hugo's  dead  companion,  who  for  so  many  years 
kept  house  for  the  great  poet  and  nursed  and  cherished 
him.  The  struggle  for  fame  is  telling  upon  the  painter's 
physique,  I  am  afraid,  and  it  did  not  surprise  me  to  hear 
he  had  been  ordered  away  to  the  south  for  change  and  rest. 
And  this  reminds  me  that  soon  after  giving  this  soiree  of 
hers,  "  Juliette  Lambert,"  mindful  of  her  blueness,  packed 
her  trunk  and  departed  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  When 
last  I  heard  of  her  she  was  at  Buda-Pesth,  collecting  mate- 
rials for  more  articles  for  the  Nouvelle  Revue.  It  is  whis- 
pered (though  of  course  I  would  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
the  rumor)  that  she  is  doing  a  little  anti-Russian  diplomacy. 
Perhaps  she  has  never  forgiven  the  rebuff  she  received 
in  St.  Petersburg  a  few  years  ago.  The  Empress  may  yet 
live  to  regret  that  she  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  propitiate 
so  important  a  personality,  for  Madame  Adam  (as  Bis- 
marck has  discovered)  can  be  a  disagreeable  opponent. 
Great  statesmen  and  emperors  should  beware  of  quarrel- 
ing with  such  fascinating  blue-stockings.  If  funny  Tom 
Ochiltree  is  wise  he  will  call  on  Juliette  Lambert  when 
next  he  comes  to  Europe.  Babillard. 

Paris,  April  n,  1884. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


An  English  novelist  declares  that  the  evil  of  novel-writing  at  the 
present  day  is  the  competition  of  educated,  rich,  but  incompetent 
amateurs  with  the  writer  who  has  neither  the  name  of  a  Wilkie 
Collins  nor  the  check-book  of  the  incompetent  amateur. 


Grant  Allen  has  written  a  number  of  delightful  books  on  nature 
and  natural  science.    His  latest  work  is  "  blowers  and  their  Pedi- 

frees,"  in  which  he  traces,  in  an  easily  comprehended  fashion,  the 
evelopment  of  comon  flora  from  pre-historic  times.  The  language 
is  untechnical,  and  there  are  numerous  illustrations.  Published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  James  T.  White 
&Co. 

♦ 

The  "  Hand-book  of  Tree  Planting  ''  is  by  N.  H,  Egleston,  who 
holds  an  important  position  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington.  It  discusses  the  questions:  "Why  to  Plant," 
"Where  to  Plant,"  "  What  to  Plant,"  and  "  How  to  Plant,"  and 
is  written  in  the  interest  of  the  forestry  societies  of  America. 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  James  T. 
White  &  Co. 

♦■ 

"  Ballades  and  Verses  Vain  "  is  a  volume  of  selections  from  the 
poetical  works  of  Andrew  Lang.  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  aided  the 
poet  in  choosing  the  verses  from  his  "  Ballades  and  Lyrics  of  Old 
France  "  and  "  Ballades  in  Blue  China  "  (which  have  appeared 
only  in  England),  and  from  a  number  of  unpublished  and  uncol- 
lected poems.  The  book  is  divided  into  the  following  parts : 
"Ballades,"  "Verses,"  "Post  Homerica,"  "Sonnets,"  and 
"  Translations."  Mr.  Dobson  introduces  the  volume  with  two 
charming  stanzas  of  his  own.  Published  by  Charle-  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York;  ior  sale  by  Bancroft;  price,  $1.50. 


"Lyrics  of  the  Law,"  which  has  been  expected  for  nearly  a  year 
past,  is  at  last  issued,  and  forms  a  very  attractive  and  amusing 
book.  In  the  editor,  "J.Greenbag  Croke,"  many  will  recognize 
the  learned  and  popular  jurist  who  presides  over  a  certain  court  in 
this  city.  And  his  humor  will  be  still  further  recognized  in  the 
"  Moan  from  the  San  Francisco  Bar,"  in  which  is  described  the 
loss  of  an  esteemed  lady  member  by  her  marriage  to  a  well  known 
artist.  The  poems  are  selected  from  pieces  by  Blackstone,  Tom 
Taylor,  Saxe,  Story,  Franklin,  writers  in  Punch,  and  other  sources. 
There  are  also  many  original  ones.  Published  by  Sumner  Whitney 
&  Co.,  San  F'rancisco;  price,  $1.50. 

Justice  William  Strong  has  an  article  on  "  Immigration  "  in  the 
North  American  Review  for  May.  In  the  same  number  of  the 
Revieiu  Edwin  P.  Whipple  offers  a  candid  judgment  of  Matthew 
Arnold;  Richard  Proctor,  under  the  title  of  "A  Zone  of  Worlds," 
writes  of  the  asteroids;  "  The  Railway  and  the  State"  is  by  Ger- 
ret  L.  Lansing.  Professor  Henry  F.  Osborn,  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege, has  an  interesting  article  on  "Illusions  of  Memory."  Helen 
Kendrick  Johnson  contributes  an  essay  on  "  The  Meaning  of 
Song."  Finally,  there  is  a  joint  discussion  of  "  Workingmens' 
Grievances"  by  William  Godwin  Moody  and  Professor  J .  Laurence 
Laughlin,  of  Harvard  University. 


Miscellany:  A  suggestive  phrase  is  to  be  found  in  the  visitors' 
book  of  a  little  inn  in  Brittany.  It  is  all  in  a  line :  "  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson and  his  intimate  friend."    The  writer  and  intimate  friend 

was  Dean  Stanley. Monsieur  Georges  Ohnet,  the  author  of 

the  "  Maitre  de  Forges,"  is  described  as  a  very  pleasant,  amiable, 

and  wealthy  man  of  ttiirty-five. Monsieur  Dumas  has  been 

giving  a  dinner,  the  menu  of  which  was  taken  entirely  Irom  the 

novels  of  his  father. When  Richard  Hengist  Home  was  a 

youth  he  traveled  in  America,  and  for  a  wager  must  needs  bathe 
under  the  Fall  of  Niagara.  He  was  dragged  out  more  dead  than 
alive  and  with  two  of  his  ribs  broken.  His  name  was  originally 
Richard  Henry  Home,  but,  more  ior  joke  than  anything  else  at 
first,  he  adopted  for  a  middle  name  the  surname  of  an  old  friend, 
Mr.  Hengist.    He  was  more  than  thirty  years  old  when  he  began 

to  write. The  Queen  has  conveyed  her  thanks  to  the  editors 

of  the  Critic  and  Good  Literature  lor   the   sympathetic   review  of 

her  book  that  appeared  in  that  journal  on  March  15. In  the 

Argonaut  of  April  19th  the  poem  "  Vanity  Fair,"  by  Ella  Wheel- 
er, should  have  been  credited  to  the  Chicago  Vanity  Fair. 


Mr.  Cupples,  the  publisher  of  Miss  McLean's  "Cape  Cod  Folks," 
tells,  as  reported  by  the  Boston  Herald,  some  curious  facts  concern- 
ing the  result  of  the  libel  suit  which  was  decided  against  him  and 
in  favor  of  one  of  the  characters  m  that  book.  "  The  strangest 
part  of  it,"  he  says,  "was  the  instantaneous  effect  of  Nightingale's 
verdict  upon  Cedarville.  Claims  of  all  sorts  began  to  pour  in  upon 
us,  exorbitant  in  amount  and  from  quarters  unexpected,  and,  in- 
deed, unheard  of.  Threatening  letters  promising  the  rigors  of  the 
law  were  abundant.  This  perfect  storm  of  clamor  was  always  a 
cry  for  '  bachsheesh.'  It  had  but  one  burden — money,  money, 
money.  Persons  who  had  been  paid  or  promised  compensation; 
persons  who  had  delayed  for  years  in  making  mention  of  their 
wrongs;  persons  who  had  refused  to  bring  suits  because  they  had 
no  claims,  either  made  demands  or  increased  them.  We  must  either 
pay  the  entire  village  or  else  light  it.  Deliberately,  and  for  many 
reasons,  we  preferred  to  settle.  To-day,  with  trifling  exceptions, 
every  man,  woman,  or  child  whose  name  is  even  casually  mentioned 
in  the  novel  called  '  Cape  Cod  Folks  '  has  acknowledged  full  satis- 
faction. No  such  person  in  the  entire  community  has  failed  to  ad- 
vance a  claim." 

Announcements:  The  Academy  hears  that  the  Villon  Society  in- 
tend to  follow  up  their  version  of  the  "Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainments "  with  three  volumes  of  Oriental  tales,  chiefly  from  the 
Persian.  The  translator  in  this  case  also  will  be  Mr.  John  Payne, 
who,  we  believe,  constitutes  in  his  own  person  the  mysterious  Vil- 
lon Society. Miss  Maud  Howe,  says  the  Critic,  has  written  a 

new  novel,  called  "The  San  Rosario  Ranch,"  which  will  be  pub- 
lished at  once  by  Roberts  Brothers.  Miss  Howe  has  had  a  pleas- 
ant experience  of  ranch  life  in  California,  where  there  is  plenty  of 

material  for  the  novelist. Ouida'snew  novel,  "  Princess  Nap- 

raxine,"  is  almost  ready  for  publication. Miss  Francesca  Al- 
exander's "Roadside  Songs  in  Tuscany,"  edited  by  John  Ruskin, 

will  be  brought  out  in  this  country  by  John  Wiley  &   Sons. 

The  last  literary  work  to  which  Charles  Reade  put  his  hand  was 
his  story  of  "A  Perilous  Secret,"  now  appearing  serially  in  Har- 
per's Bazar.     It  was  completed  a  short  tune  belore  his  death,  and 

the  publication  of  the  novel  will  therefore  be  uninterrupted. 

Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  new  volume,  "  Thomas  Bewick  and  His  Pu- 
pils," will  shortly  go  to  the  press. Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  ap- 
pears as  the  editor  of  a  volume  which  is  about  to  be  brought  out  by 
the  Macmillans.  It  is  entitled  "Gone  to  Texas — Letters  from  our 
Boys."  Mr.  Hughes  furnishes  a  preface. The  historical  ses- 
sion of  the  Great  General  Staff  of  the  German  army,  under  its  chief, 
Count  von  Moltke,  has  undertaken  to  edit  a  complete  and  impar- 
tial history  of  the  wars  of  Frederick  the  Great. Part  oi  the 

diary  of  John  Bernard,  actor  and  manager,  will  be  published  in  the 
Manhattan  under  the  title  of  "Retrospections  of  the  American 
Stage."  An  introduction  and  notes  will  be  furnished  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence  Hutton    and  Mr.  Brander  Matthews. In  its  issue   of 

May  third  the  Current  publishes  a  poetical  translation  by  Edwin 
Arnold  from  the  original  Italian  pastoral  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnifi- 
cent.   Its  title  is  "La  Nencia  da  Barberino, "  and  it  was  written 

about    1480. The  next    number   of    the   English   Illustrated 

Magazine  will  contain  a  story  by  Thomas  Hardy. Mr.  Froude 

has  finished  his  biography  of  Carlyle.  He  will  bring  out  the  con- 
cluding volumes  in  the  autumn,  and  will  reply  in  the  third  to  the 
severe  criticisms  which  he  has  incurred  as  the  Scotchman's  literary 
executor. 
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CRUCIAL    QUESTIONS. 

— * — 

An  Amusement  which  may  Prove  an  Interesting  One. 

The  use  of  questions  similar  to  the  following  list  was  in 
vogue  a  number  of  years  ago.  Our  grandmothers — when 
they  were  giddy  girls — would  put  a  pencil  to  a  man's  head, 
and  demand  answers  for  their  "  albums  "  and  "  keepsakes." 
VVhile  such  answers  are  not,  perhaps,  worth  preserving, 
they  are  at  all  events  amusing.  The  following  answers 
have  been  made  by  three  men,  widely  differing  in  age  and 
conditions  of  life.  They  will  prove  not  uninteresting,  and 
will  at  all  events  be  suggestive  to  those  who  wish  to  answer 
the  questions  for  themselves : 

/.    Wliat  is  your  favorite  virtue  t 
Senex— Charity. 
Adolescens — Unselfishness. 
fuventus — Forgiveness. 

2.    Wliat  are  your  favorite  qualities  in  a  man  ? 
Senex — Courage. 
Adolescens — Loyalty. 
fu  vent  us — C  our  age . 

j.    Wliat  in  a  woman  ? 

S'  nex — Kindliness. 

Adolescens — Fideli  ty . 

fuventus — Fidelity  and  gentleness. 

4.  Wliat  is  your  favorite  occupation  f 
Senex — Rural  life,  agriculture,  etc. 
Adolescens — Reading. 

fuventus — Archaeology. 

5.  Wliat  is  the  most  prominent feature  in  your  character  ? 
Senex — Contempt  of  the  contemptible. 

Adolescens — Analysis. 
fuventus — Trust. 

6.  Wliat  is  your  idea  of  happiness  ? 
Senex — Health  and  wealth. 

Adolescens — Health,  a  happy  home,  and  a  loving  wife. 
fiventus— Six  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

7.  What  is  your  idea  of  unhappiness? 
Senex — The  triumph  of  enemies. 
Adolescens — An  incurable  and  painful  malady. 
fuventus — To  be  utterly  friendless. 

8.  Your  favorite  flower  and  your  favorite  color? 
Senex — The  sunflower.     Yellow. 

Adolescens — The  moss  rose.     Purple. 
fuventus — Poppy.    Blue. 

9.  If  you  were  not  yourself,  who  would  you  like  to  bet 
Senex — Dom  Pedro. 

Adolescens — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
fuventus — Matthew  Arnold. 

10.  Where  would  you  like  best  to  live? 
Senex — California. 

Adolescens — My  home  in  California,  with  opportunies  for  travel 
over  the  world. 
fuventus — The  English  coast. 

11.  W7io  are  your  favorite  prose  writers? 
Senex — Cicero,  Macaulay,  Thackeray,  Green. 

Adolescens — Thackeray,  Froude,  Captain  Marryatt,  Darwin,  De 
Foe,  Dickens,  Harte,  Charles  Reade,  Walter  Scott,  Poe,  Jonathan 
Swift,  Huxley,  Kingsley,  Macaulay,  Dumas  pere,  Henri  Murger, 
Prosper  Merimee,  G.  Droz,  Henri  Taine,  Victor  Hugo,  Th.  Gau- 
tier,  Voltaire. 

fuventus — Plato,  Epictetus,  Richter,  Emerson. 

12.  Who  are  your  favorite  poets? 
Senex — Longfellow. 

Adolescens — Horace,  Ovid,  Shakespeare,  Gray,  Longfellow,  Her- 
rick,  Austin  Dobson,  Swinburne,  Tennyson,  Whittier,  Th.  Gau- 
tier,  V.  Hugo,  Heranger,  Moliere,  Ronsard. 

fuventus — Goethe,  Shakespeare,  Browning,  Swinburne,  Shelley. 

13.  Your  favorite  painters  and  favorite  musical  com- 
posers? 

Senex — Murillo.    Verdi. 

Adolescens — Rembrandt,  Fortuny,  Kaulbach,  Detaille,  De  Neu- 
ville,  and  Gerome.     Verdi  and  Mozart. 
Juventu s— Rembrandt  and  Millet.    Beethoven  and  Wagner. 

14.  Your  favorite  male  characters  in  history? 

Senex — Buddha,  Thomas  Cromwell,  Henry  VIII.,  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden,  Lincoln. 

Adolescens— Jul. us  Caesar,  Hannibal,  Haroun-al-Raschid,  Na- 
poleon, Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Henri  IV.  of  France,  Sir  William 
Wallace,  Charles  11.  of  England,  Israel  Putnam,  Robert  E.  Lee. 

fuventus — Socrates,  Christ,  Francis  ot  Assisi,  Cromwell,  Wash- 
ington. 

13.   Your  favorite  heroines  in  history? 

Senex — Charlotte  Corday,  Jane  Seymour. 

Adolescens — Cleopatra,  Maria  Theresa,  Isabella  of  Spain,  Em- 
press Josephine,  Madame  Tallien,  Catherine  of  Russia,  Elizabeth, 
Alary  Queen  of  Scots,  Princesse  de  Lamballe,  Marie  Antoinette, 
Duchesse  de  Berri. 

fuventus— The  Countess  of  Derby,  Jeanne  d'Albrecht,  Lady 
William  Russell. 

16.  Your  favorite  male  characters  in  poetry  or  fiction? 
Senex — Ivanhoe,  Gabriel,  Miles  Standish. 

Adolescens — King  Arthur,  Benedick  in  "Much  Ado,"  Friar 
Tuck,  Robin  Hood,  Little  John,  Ivanhoe,  Don  Quixote,  Don 
Juan,  Gil  Bias,  Captain  Cuttle,  Cassio,  Henry  Esmond,  Cedric, 
Sancho  Panza,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Dominie  Sampson,  d'Artagnan, 
Athos,  Porthos,  John  Jarndyce,  Alfred  Jingle,  Sam  Weller,  Mer- 
cutio,  Pickwick,  Wilkins  Micawber,  Mr. 'loots,  Arthur  Penden- 
nis,  Schaunard,  Colline,  Rodolphe,  Marcel  in  "  Vie  de  Boheme," 
Don  Jose  in  "Carmen." 

fuventus — Robert  Falconer,  Sir  Galahad,  Kenelm  Chil'ingly, 
Albano  de  Cesara,  d'Artagnan,  Robin  Hood. 

17.  Your  fazwite  female  characters  in  poetry  or  fiction? 
Senex — Rosalind,  Portia,  Juliet,  Little  Nell,  Becky  Sharp. 
Adolescens — Agnes  Wickfield,  Betsy  Trotwood,  Fair  Rosamond, 

Beatrice  in   "Much  Ado,"  Flora   Mac  Ivor,  Imogen,  Di   Vernon, 
Dora  in  "Copperfield,"  Helen  in  "The  Hunchback,"  Cordelia, 
Guinevere,   Desdemona,  Esther  Summerson,  Juliet,   Portia,   Lady 
Castlewood,  Susan  Nipper,  Laura  Pendennis. 
fuventus — Jeanie  Deans,  Portia,  Isabella,  Griselda. 

18.  Your  favorite  food  and  favorite  beverage  ? 
Senex — Milk  and  Welsh  rabbit. 

Adolescens — Beef  and  tea. 
fuventus — Beefj  water. 

iq.   Your  favorite  names  ? 

Senex — Rosalind,  Genevieve,  Blanche,  Gertrude,  Mary  Ann, 
Martha.  Mehitable, 


Adolescens— Alfred,  Ambrose,  Archibald,  Arthur,  Basil,  Bertram, 
Duncan,  Edmund,  Edward,  Edgar,  Frederick,  Gabriel,  Gilbert, 
Gregory,  Guy,  Harold,  Humphrey,  Kenneth,  Lawrence,  Philip, 
Ralph,  Raymond.  Richard,  Robert,  Sebastian,  Sylvester,  Theobald, 
Theodore,  Valentine,  Walter,  Agnes,  Alice,  Barbara,  Beatrice, 
Bertha,  Kate,  Constance,  Cora,  Edith,  Eleanor,  Florence,  Geral- 
dine,  Harriet,  Inez,  Judith,  Laura,  Leonora,  Lillian,  Madeline, 
Olivia,  Philippa,  Rosamond,  Sibylla,  Victoria. 

fuventus— Elheldred,  Zoe,  Francis,  Bertram,  Inez,  Dolores,  Har- 
old, Carmen,  Cecil. 

20.  Tlie  obfect  of  your  greatest  aversion  ? 
Senex — Ingratitude  and  hypocrisy. 
Adolescens — Sham. 

fuventus — The  deadly  common-place. 

21.  What  histo?'ical  characters  do  you  most  detest? 
Senex — Philip  II.,  Louis  XI. 

Adolescens — Constantine,  George  IV.,  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
fuventus— Pope  Alexander  VI.,  Louis  XL,  Marquise  de  Brinvil- 
liers,  Catherine  de  Medici. 

22.  What  is  your  present  state  of  mind  ? 
Senex — Contentment. 

A  dolescens — H  ope . 
fuventus — Hopefulness. 

23 .  What  fault  can  you  pardon  most  easily  ? 

Senex—  The  criminality  that  comes  from  devotion  to  friends. 
Adolescens — Male  incontinence. 
fuventus — Back-sliding. 

24.  Wliat  is  your  favorite  motto  ? 
Senex — "Brains,  courage,  and  conscience." 
Adolescens — "Sursum  curda." 

fuventus — "Cruce  non  prudentia." 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Estelle. 
"  How  came  he  mad?" — Hamlet. 

Of  all  the  beautiful  demons  who  fasten  on  human  hearts 

To  fetter  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men  with  exquisite,  mocking 

arts, 
The  cruelest,  and  subtlest,  and  fairest  to  mortal  sight, 
Is  surely  a  woman  called  Estelle,  who  tortures  me  day  and  night. 
The  first  lime  that    I  saw  her  she  passed  with  sweet  lips  mute, 
As  if  in  scorn  of  the  vacant  praise  of  those  who  made  her  suit; 
A  hundred  lustres  flashed  and  shone  as  she  rustled  through  the 

crowd, 
And  a  passion  seized  me  for  her  there — so  passionless  and  proud. 
The  second  time  that  I  saw  her  she  met  me  face  to  face; 
Her  bending  beauty  answered  my  bow  in  a  tremulous  moment's 

space; 
With  an  upward  glance,  that  instantly  fell,  she  read  me  through 

and  through, 
And  found  in  me  something  worth   her  while    to  idle  with    and 

subdue; 
Something,  I  know  not  what:  perhaps  the  spirit  of  eager  youth, 
That  named  her  a  queen  of  queens  at  once,  and  loved  in  very 

truth; 
That  threw  its  pearl  of  pearls  at  her  feet,  and  offered  her,  in  a 

breath, 
The   costliest  gift  a  man  can  give   from  his  cradle  to  his  death. 
The  third  time  that  I  saw  her — this  woman  called  Estelle — 
She  passed  her  milk-white  arm  through  mine,  and  dazzled  me  with 

her  spell; 
A  blissful  fever  thrilled  my  veins,  and  there,  in  the  moonbeams 

white, 
I  yielded  my  soul  to  the  fierce  control  of  that  maddening  delight. 
And  at  many  a  trysting  afterward  she  wove  my  heart-strings  round 
Her   delicate   fingers,    twisting  them,   and   chanting   low   as   she 

wound; 
The  tune  she  sang  rang  sweet  and  clear,  like  the  chime  of  a  witch's 

bell; 
Its  echo  haunts  me  even  now,  with  the  word,  Estelle!  Estelle! 
Ah,  then,  as  a  dozen  before  me  had,  I  lay  at  last  at  her  feet, 
And  she  turned -me  off  with  a  calm  surprise  when  her  triumph  was 

all  complete; 
It  made  me  wild,  the  stroke  which  smiled  so  pitiless  out  of  her 

eyes, 
Like  lightning  fallen,  in  clear  noonday,  from  cloudless  and  blu- 
est skies. 
The  whirlwind  followed  upon  my  brain,  and  beat  my  thoughts  to 

rack; 
Who  knows  the  many  a  month  I  lay  ere  memory  floated  back? 
Even  now,  I  tell  you,  I  wonder  whether  this  woman  called  Estelle 
Is  flesh  and  blood,  or  a  beautiful  lie,  sent  up  from   the  depths  of 

hell. 
For  at  night  she  stands  where  the  pallid  moon  streams  into  this 

grated  cell, 
And  only  gives  me  that  mocking  glance  when  I  speak  her  name — 

Estelle! 
With  the  old  resistless  longing  often  I  strive  to  clasp  her  there, 
But  she  vanishes  from  my  open  arms  and  hides  I  know  not  where. 
And  I  hold  that  if  she  were  human  she  could  not  fly  like  the  wind, 
But  her  heart  would  flutter  against  my  own,  in  spite  of  her  scorn- 
ful mind : 
Yet,  oh!  she  is  not  a  phantom,  since  devils  are  not  so  bad 
As  to  haunt  and  torture  a  man  long  after  their  tricks  have  made 

him  mad!  — E.  C.  Stedman, 
♦ 

A  Modern  Sappho. 

They  are  gone — all  is  still!     Foolish  heart,  dost  thou  quiver? 

Nothing  stirs  on  the  lawn  but  the  quick  lilac-shade. 
Far  up  shines  the  house,  and  beneath  flows  the  river — 

Here  lean,  my  head,  on  this  cold  balustrade! 
Ere  he  come — ere  the  boat,  by  the  shining-branched  border 

Of  dark  elms  shoot  round,  dropping  down  the  proud  stream, 
Let  me  pause,  let  me  strive,  in  myself  make  some  order, 

Ere  tneir  boat-music  sound,  ere  their  broidered  flags  gleam. 
Last  night  we  stood  earnestly  talking   together; 

She  entered — that  moment  his  eyes  turned  from  me! 
Fastened  on  her  dark  hair,  and  her  wreath  of  white  heather — 

As  yesterday  was,  so  to-morrow  will  be. 
Their  love,  let  me  know,  must  grow  strong  and  yet  stronger, 

Their  passion  burn  more,  ere  it  ceases  to  burn. 
They  must  love — while  they  must !     But  the  hearts  that  love  longer 

Are  rare — ah!  most  loves  but  flow  once,  and  return. 
I  shall  suffer — but  they  will  outlive  their  affection; 

I  shall  weep — but  their  love  will  be  cooling;  and  he, 
As  he  drifts  to  fatigue,  discontent,  and  dejection, 

Will  be  brought,  thou  poor  heart,  how  much   nearer  to  thee! 
For  cold  is  his  eye  to  mere  beauty,  who,  breaking 

The  strong  band  which  passion  around  him  hath  furled, 
Disenchanted  by  habit,  and  newly  awaking, 

Looks  languidly  round  on  a  gloom-buried  world. 
Through  that  gloom  he  will  see  but  a  shadow  appearing, 

Perceive  but  a  voice  as  I  come  to  his  side. 
But  deeper  their  voice  grows,  and  nobler  their  bearing, 

Whose  youth  in  the  fires  of  anguish  hath  died. 
So,  to  wait!     But  what  notes  down  the  wind,  hark!  are  driving?' 

'Tis  he!  'tis  their  flag,  shooting  round  by  the  trees! 
Let  my  turn,  if  it  wilt  come,  be  swift  in  arriving! 

Ah!  hope  can  not  long  lighten  torments  like  these. 
Hast  thou  yet  dealt  him,  O  life,  thy  full  measure? 

World,  have  thy  children  yet  bowed  at  his  knee? 
Hast  thou  with  myrtle-leaf  crowned  him,  O  pleasure? 

—Crown,  crown  him  quickly,  and  leave  him  for  me. 

"Matthew  Arnold. 


OUR    CHESS    COLUMN. 

Problems  and  Other  Topics  of  Interest  in  the  King  of  Games 

[  All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addressed 
to  "Chess  Editor  Argonaut,  No.  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal."] 

Problem  No.  XVII.— By  George  W.  Gale,  Sacramento. 


&    &    A 


at  KR4,    K  R  sq,    K  R  6,    K  B  6,     Q  B  2,       K  5,      K  Kt  3. 

at  K  B  4,  Q  6,  K  5. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 


Problem  No.  XVIII. — By  George  Chocholous,  of  Prague. 
BLACK. 


^WaP      ^^»      AWW,      AWk 

fm    H    0    pi 

tfm%>z  flmim,  ^////////i  W////M. 

jm     mm     ■     mm 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 


Solution  of  Problem  No.  XIII. 


(a)l- 


-Q  x  P  ch 
3 — Q  mates. 


I-Kt  K4 

2 — Kt  Q2  ch 
3— Q  Q6  mate. 

I— K  x  Kt 

2 — Any  move 


-K  x  P  (a)  (b) 
-K  Q4  or  5 


(b)l- 


-B  K3  ch 
-Q  mates. 


I— P  x  Kt 

2 — Any  move 


The  following  game  was  one  of  a  series  played  in  1848,  in  a 
match  between  Messrs.  D.  Harrwitz  and  A.   Anderssen,  and  is 
taken,  with  notes,  from  the  Chest  Players'  Chronicle  0$  1856: 
king's  bishop's  gambit. 


White. 
Harrwitz. 
I— P  K4 
2— P  KB4 
3-B  QB4 
4 — K  B  sq 

5-PQ4 

6— KKt  KB3 


Black. 
Anderssen. 
1— P  K4 
2— PxP 
3-Q  KRS  ch 
4-B  QB4  (a) 
5-B  QKt3 
6— Q  K2 


White. 

10— P  KKt4 
11— QB  KKts 
12— P  x  KBP 
13— KKt  K5 
14— Q  x  KKt 
15— QKt  KB6 

double  ch  15— K  Kt2 
16— QxKRP  ch  16— K  x  Kt 
17 — Kt  KKt4  mate  (c) 


Black. 
10 — PxP  en  pass 
u-P  KB3 
12— P  x  KBP 
13 — Castles 
14 — P  x  B  dis  ch 


7-QKt  QB3(b)7— KKt  KB3 
8— P  K5  8— KKt  KR4 

9— QKt  Q5         9— Q  to  her  sq 

(a)  This  is  generally  admitted  to  be  an  unsound  defense  to  the 
Bishop's  Gambit. 

(b)  He  may  also  capture  the  Gambit  Pawn.  The  reader  may  re- 
fer to  the  English  "  Hand-book,"  p.  337,  where  the  subject  is  con- 
sidered concisely,  or  to  Walker's  "  Art  of  Chess  Play,  '  1846,  pp. 
215-216,  where  the  position  is  analyzed  more  fully. 

(c)  Black's  opening  in  this  game  was  so  extremely  hazardous  that 
no  player,  however  great  his  skill,  could  have  escaped  an  early  de- 
feat. 


A  chess  jewel  from  Nuova  Rivista  degli  Scacchi: 


White. 
Sig.  Mismer. 
I— P  K4 
2— KKt  B3 
3-BB4 
4-PQ3 
5— Castles 
6— B  KKt5 
7-BR4 


G1UOCO 

Black. 
Sig.de  Madrazo 
1-PK4 
2-QKt  B3 
3-BB4 

4-PQ3 
5-KKt  B3 
6— P  KR3 
7— P  KKt4 


PIANO. 

White. 
8— B  KKt3 
9— Kt  x  KtP 
10— Kt  x  BP 
11— Kt  xQ 
12  -Q  O2 
13-P  KR3 
14— K  to  K 


Block. 

8— PKR4 

9-PR5 
10— P  x  B  ! 
11— B  KKt  5 
12— Kt  Q5  ! 
13— Kt  K7  ch 


Black  mates  in  two  moves. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Correct  solutions  received  as  follows: 
Problem,  March  29. — From  F.  H.  Poindexter,  Alameda. 
Problem  No.  XIII. — From  J.  Chester  Lyman,  San  Rafael. 
G.  W.  G.,  Sacramento. — Hope  to  hear  from  you  often. 
J.  C.  L.,  San  Rafael. — Solutions  will  hereatter  be  acknowledged. 
F.  H.  P.,  Alameda. — The  name  is  merely  a  motto,  used  by  the 
author  to  designate  this  particular  problem. 

Chess  books:  Dryden  terms  books  "  spectacles  to  read  nature." 
Chess  books  should  be  used  as  we  use  spectacles — namely,  to  as- 
sist the  sight  j  although  some  players  make  use  of  them  as  if  they 
thought  they  conferred  sight. 

There  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  Messrs.  Brentano  of  New 
York  will  revive  the  Chess  Monthly,  formerly  issued  by  them,  the 
publication  of  which  was  suspended  owing  to  the  slender  support 
given  to  the  enterprise. 

It  is  related  of  Steinitz  that  while  living  in  Vienna  he  usually 
p'ayed  a  daily  game  of  chess  with  the  banker  Epstein,  who  was 
one  of  the  kings  on  'Change.    During  one  of  their  games  his  adver- 
sary, becoming  impatient  over  Steinilz's  delay  in  making  a  move, 
gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  long-drawn-out  and  unfriendly  sound- 
ing grunt.    Steinitz,  without  making  a  reply,  continued  the  game. 
Shortly  afterward  it  was  Epstein's  turn  to  consider  lunger  than 
usual  in  studying  out  his  move,  at  which  Steinitz  made  use  of  the 
opportunity  of  revenging  himself  upon  his  opponent  1 
a  similar  sounding  grunt.    Epstein,  irritated  by  the 
"Sirl    Do  you  know  wholam?"    "Oh,  yes,     rep:: 
"  on  'Change  you  are  Epstein;  here  /am  Epstein." 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


VANITY    FAIR. 


Under  the  head  of  "  Blue-nosed,  Naked,  and  Ashamed," 
Labouchere  says  in  Truth:  There  is  probably  no  capital 
in  the  world  where  the  custom  of  paying  respect  to  the 
titled  representatives  of  a  court  system  is  carried  on  under 
circumstances  of  such  aggravating  cruelty._  A  London 
drawing-room  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  is,  when  care- 
fully considered,  as  discreditable  and  inhuman  a  spectacle 
as  can  be  conceived.  With  scant  consideration  for  com- 
fort, or  even  decency,  the  principal  drawing-rooms  of  the 
season  are  fixed  at  a  time  of  year  when  the  weather  is  most 
treacherous,  and  those  who  attend  them  are  compelled  to 
appear  in  a  costume  quite  out  of  character  with  a  ceremony 
that  is  to  take  place  at  daylight.  Take  the  case  of  a  deli- 
cate young  girl — or,  indeed,  of  any  ordinary  fragile  beauty 
who  desires  to  pay  her  respects  to  her  Majesty,  or  to  the 
chosen  representative  of  her  Majesty,  at  one  of  the  first 
London  drawing-rooms.  It  is  March  weather— the  fierc- 
est, most  uncanny,  and  treacherous  season  of  the  year.  In 
this  weather,  women,  accustomed  to  cloak  and  clothe 
themselves  in  wraps  and  furs  whenever  they  take  their 
drives  abroad  or  face  the  piercing  atmosphere,  are  com- 
pelled to  bare  their  necks  and  shoulders,  to  strip  them- 
selves to  the  gaze  of  the  rascally  Peeping  Toms  who  choose 
to  congregate  at  the  Park  and  indulge  in  impertinences  that 
disgrace  the  name  of  men  and  Englishmen.  Few  know 
who  have  not  experienced  it  the  bitter  insults  to  which 
modest  women  are  subjected  on  their  way  from  home  to 
attend  a  court  or  drawing-room  at  Buckingham  Palace.  As 
there  is  little  organization  of  the  traffic,  and  there  is  sure 
to  be  a  dead  block  at  some  point  or  other  in  the  park,  the 
shivering  women  are  constantly  exposed  to  the  curious 
gaze  of  these  eager  sight-seers.  The  riff-raff  go  up  to  the 
carriage  doors  and  freely  offer  their  comments.  Modest 
ears  are  shocked  by  words  of  indecency  and  profanity. 
Arrived  at  the  palace,  the  fair  courtiers  receive  but  a  cold 
welcome  at  court,  without  artificial  light  of  any  kind,  with- 
out warmth,  and  without  appropriate  color,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  unbare  their  beauty  in  a  cruel  and  uncompro- 
mising fashion.  If  an  ordinary  woman  of  society  can  not 
receive  the  male  gaze  in  her  tea-room  without  pink  shades 
and  rose-colored  blinds,  think  of  the  appalling  trial  for  her 
when  she  stalks  these  icy  corridors  in  the  full  glare  of  a 
spring  sun,  and  in  a  dress  that  would  be  considered  out  of 
place  at  an  ordinary  ball. 

According  to  a  London  paper  the  fashionable  sunshades 
of  the  season  are  monstrously  ugly.  T hey _ are  all  large,' 
with  loose,  lace-trimmed  scallops,  embroidered  on  one 
side  with  bunches  of  bright  flowers,  over  which  hover  a 
number  of  small  birds.  A  rather  curious  effect  is  produced 
by  a  cock's  head  and  breast  in  bright  red  plush  appearing 
on  the  outside  of  a  black  satin  sunshade,  surely  one  of  the 
most  lustreless  absurdities  ever  devised  by  fashion.  The 
handles  are  mostly  of  burned  ivory  in  a  Japanese  pattern, 
or  black,  forming  a  shepherd's  crook.  Lace  and  chenille 
coverings  and  chenille  fringe  are  also  shown,  The  en-tous- 
cas,  and  umbrellas  with  clumsy  ivory  handles,  are  almost 
of  the  same  size.  A  good  many  of  them  are  of  shot  silk, 
or  with  light  squares. 

In  cut,  trousers  will  be  a  little  looser,  to  display  the 
shape  of  the  leg,  but  with  more  material  in  them  than  for- 
merly, says  the  New  York  Tribune.  Waistcoats  are  hardly 
changed  in  cut.  As  to  coats,  the  frock-coat  will  have  its 
skirts  a  trifle  longer,  while  the  "  cutaway  "  of  either  four  or 
five  buttons  will  have  no  outside  pockets  save  that  on  the 
breast,  and  will  be  a  little  longer.  The  sack-coat  will  be 
little  altered,  but  in  this,  as  in  all  coats,  the  buttons  will 
be  placed  closer  than  heretofore.  It  is  in  evening  dress 
that  the  most  radical  change  has  been  made.  The  shiny 
broadcloth  of  generations  is  being  discarded  by  the  youths 
of  to-day.  Dress  suits  are  now  cut  to  fit  the  figure  like  a 
glove,  and  the  material  is  some  one  of  the  many  varieties 
of  black  diagonal  or  dull-surfaced  thin  cloth.  The  waist- 
coat is  white,  cut  extremely  low,  and  the  opening  is  rounded 
instead  of  V  shaped.  Spring  overcoats  are  made  of  the 
many  different  shades  of  English  corkscrews  or  French 
cassimeres.  The  best  tailors  no  longer  produce  the  short 
garment  which  allowed  the  tails  of  the  under-coat  to  be 
seen.  The  materials  used  for  morning  suits  are  either  self- 
color  or  checks  and  stripes  of  quiet  and  unobtrusive  ap- 
pearance. The  old-fashioned  plaited  shirt  for  evening 
dress  is  taking  the  place,  to  some  extent,  of  the  plain,  stiff 
front.  The  reign  of  the  single  stud  is  nearly  over,  and 
three  small  studs  are  now  worn  by  many,  though  some  per- 
sons may  be  seen  with  four.  The  scarf  worn  with  the  frock- 
coat  or  four-buttoned  cutaway  is  the  plain  folded  scarf  of 
dark  color,  patternless,  and  with  a  small  pin.  The  sailor's- 
knot  is  also  worn,  but  it  is  considered  "  bad  form  "  to  in- 
sert a  pin  of  any  kind  in  it.  Collars  are  still  high,  though 
the  American  makers  do  not  run  to  the  extremes  of  their 
English  rivals.  A  high  collar  meeting  in  front  with  the 
corners  turned  down,  is  the  latest  fashion.  The  white 
evening  tie  is  rather  narrow  and  tied  in  a  strictly  horizontal 
and  formal  bow.  Colored  cambric  shirts  for  summer  wear 
are  appearing  in  the  shirtmakers'  windows.  For  some  in- 
explicable reason  some  of  these  have  white  collars  attached 
to  the  colored  body.  Gloves  are  gradually  creeping  into 
general  use  in  the  evening,  after  their  long  banishment. 
The  heads  of  canes  and  umbrellas  are  no  longer  so  extrav- 
agant in  design  as  before,  and  the  most  fashionable  head  is 
either  a  plain  gold  cap  or  a  natural  stick  with  the  small  ex- 
crescences of  the  wood  tipped  with  the  precious  metals. 
The  spring  style  in  silk  hats  has  been  seen  for  some  weeks. 
The  general  shape  is  a  decided  alteration  from  that  of 
twelve  months  ago.  The  brim  is  lighter  and  with  scarcely 
any  curl.  The  crown  is  taller  and  less  bell-shaped.  The 
English  hat  is  the  model  for  all.  Shoes  are  less  pointed 
than  formerly  but  the  toe  is  still  round.  Patent-leather 
shoes  have  uppers  of  silk  or  fine  black  cloth,  and  all  eccen- 
tricities of  material,  such  as  tan-colored  uppers,  are  now 
out  of  favor. 

As  late  as  the  seventeenth  century,  glass  mirrors,  says  a 
writer  in  the  Current,  were  very  rare  and  commanded  ex- 
travagant prices.  Since  those  days  when  a  great  brazen 
-.-••er  formed  the  mirror  of  the  women  who  assembled  at 


the  door  of  the  tabernacle  in  Jerusalem,  there  has  been 
quite  a  change  in  the  construction  of  the  article.  Ren- 
wick,  who  in  his  history  of  Egypt  tells  us  of  the  custom  of 
burying  in  the  tombs  the  most  familiar  objects  of  use  dur- 
ing life,  mentions  mirrors  which  were  made  of  bronze. 
Perhaps  the  earliest  shape  mentioned  is  that  of  an  egg  cut 
in  half.  Some,  we  are  told,  were  circular,  and  had  elab- 
orately ornamented  handles,  one  representing  a  beautiful 
female  figure,  another  a  hideous  monster,  perhaps  acting 
as  a  foil  to  the  shadowy  face  in  the  polished  surface.  Pliny 
mentions  drinking-vessels  so  cut  and  shining  that  the  image 
of  one  drinking  was  reflected  many  times.  Pasiteles,  a 
contemporary  of  Pompey,  is  said  to  have  introduced  silver 
mirrors,  and  Seneca  tells  us  that  for  "  one  of  the  large  up- 
right gold  or  silver  mirrors  larger  sums  were  expended  than 
were  given  by  the  state  as  dowry  to  the  daughters  of  poor 
generals."  Various  stones  were  also  set  in  the  wall  as  pan- 
els, and  used  to  reflect  objects,  obsidian  being  mostly  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.  The  Aztecs  thus  utilized  a  simi- 
lar stone  called  itzli.  The  ruins  of  the  old  Praeneste  and 
several  of  the  burial  places  of  Etruria  have  offered  many 
peculiar  specimens,  their  backs  being  covered  with  mytho- 
logical or  realistic  scenes,  having,  however,  very  little  art- 
istic value.  The  mirrors  of  the  Greeks  were  of  polished 
bronze,  the  ornamentation  being  chiefly  confined  to  the 
handles,  most  of  them  representing  Aphrodite.  Beekman 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  glass  was  suggested  by  the 
dark  obsidian  stone,  black  glass  being  first  used,  and  after- 
ward glass  covered  on  the  back  with  black  foil.  But  these 
seem  not  to  have  given  entire  satisfaction ;  and  from  the 
time  of  Pliny  to  the  thirteenth  century  no  certain  reference 
is  made  to  glass  mirrors,  and  we  are  told  they  were  ex- 
tremely rare  in  France  in  the  fourteenth  century,  metallic 
ones  being  in  common  use;  but  in  the  sixteenth  century 
the  coating  of  glass  with  an  amalgam  of  tin  foil  and  mercury 
was  practiced  py  the  Venetians.  The  mirrors  of  both  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  were  small — the  glass,  be- 
ing blown  by  men,  could  not  surpass  a  limited' size,  the 
method  of  founding  being  unknown.  But  the  dimensions 
of  a  mirror  were  evidently  not  the  first  considerations  of 
these  artists,  the  decoration  of  the  frame  being  the  great  de- 
sideratum. Upon  this,  whether  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  wood, 
or  lead,  they  expended  all  their  skill,  either  of  carving  or 
with  ornamentations  of  precious  stones.  Although  most 
of  these  magnificent  specimens  of  art  have  been  destroyed, 
yet  a  few  are  fortunately  left  us.  One  of  these,  the  mirror 
of  the  Queen  Marie  de  Medicis,  exhibited  in  the  Musee 
des  Souveraines  at  the  Louvre,  reveals  to  us  the  splendor 
of  the  workmanship  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  i7gt  this  mirror  was  valued  at  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  francs  ($30,000).  The  fashion  for  look- 
ing-glasses in  those  days  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that 
Seneca  informs  us  in  his  time  "  the  man  esteemed  himself 
very  poor  who  had  not  his  room  surrounded  with  sheets  of 
glass."  Large  prices  were  paid  for  mirrors  by  those  who 
could  afford  It,  and  the  poor  made  many  sacrifices  to  ob- 
tain them.  It  is  related  of  the  Countess  of  Fiesque,  who, 
in  1699,  having  been  impoverished  by  dishonest  attendants, 
bought  an  extremely  fine  one  at  the  time  when  such  an 
enormous  value  was  placed  upon  the  article,  and  in  reply 
to  the  astonished  inquiry  of  a  friend  as  to  how  she  procured 
it,  said:  "  I  had  a  troublesome  estate  (une  michatiie  tern), 
which  only  brought  in  corn.  I  have  sold  it  and  bought 
this  mirror  with  it.     Have  I  not  done  wonders?" 

Miss  Terry  says  she  found  the  handsomest  women  in 
New  York,  the  loveliest  in  Chicago  and  Baltimore.  When 
asked  what  American  cities  she  preferred,  she  said 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Toronto,  St. 
Louis,  and  Washington.  Popular  actresses  are  always 
charming,  but  never  more  so  than  when  trying  to  avoid  the 
expression  of  an  opinion. 

The  chief  particular  in  which  the  dress  of  our  days  errs 
against  common  sense,  says  the  London  Standard,  is  the 
excessive  weight  that  characterizes  it,  owing  to  the  quan- 
tity of  material  now  used  for  dresses.  "  Silk  is  sold  by  the 
acre  now,  is  it  not?"  asked  a  gentleman  in  the  days  of 
round  crinoline  and  distended  skirts,  referring  to  the  quan- 
tity needed  for  a  gown,  and  the  satire  is  applicable  now, 
though  the  duodecimo  edition  of  crinoline,  known  as  crin- 
olet,  is  no  longer  known.  It  has  been  within  the  experi- 
ence of  English  women  during  the  last  few  years  to  have 
chosen  a  fabric,  selected  the  style  of  making,  and  decided 
upon  the  trimming,  with  the  result  of  a  gown  delightful  to 
look  upon  but  impossible  to  wear.  Thus  rose  the  demand 
for  woolen  materials,  combining  warmth  and  lightness — a 
demand  which  was  promptly  responded  to,  with  the  occa- 
sional result  of  disgusting,  old-fashioned  shoppers,  who 
test  a  fabric  by  its  weight  as  well  as  by  a  peculiarly  horri- 
ble way  of  trying  to  scrape  a  hole  in  it  with  the  thumb- 
nail. It  seems  absurd  that  fourteen  or  fifteen  yards  are 
needed  to  make  a  gown  for  a  woman,  while  about  five  are 
sufficient  to  make  a  great-coat  for  a  man.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate, in  yiew  of  this  fact,  that  trained  dresses  are  worn 
only  at  dinner,  and  in  the  form  of  tea-gowns.  The  added 
weight  and  inconvenience  of  a  train,  which  must  be  held 
in  the  hand,  would  render  a  walk  a  penance  instead  of  a 
pleasure.  It  may  be  hoped  that  fashion  will  never  reintro- 
duce the  long  skirt  for  out-door  work.  It  has  nothing  to 
recommend  it,  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  dress- 
maker, who  has  now  found  it  possible  to  crowd  all  bear- 
able trimmings  on  the  limited  surface  of  the  short  dress. 
When  trains  first  went  out,  leaving  the  feet  plainly  visible, 
coquetry  brought  them  more  prominently  into  evidence  by 
the  introduction  of  the  high-heeled  boot.  This,  in  its 
turn,  has  now  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the  walk- 
ing gear  of  the  fashionably  dressed;  and  there  is  even  a 
gleam  of  hope  that  the  high  heels  may  vanish  from  the 
ball-room  before  long;  and,  with  them,  their  peculiar  in- 
fluences on  the  dances  of  the  day.  The  jerky  waltz,  now 
in  so  much  vogue,  would  soon  be  consigned  to  oblivion, 
together  with  the  sharp  little  *'  tap-tap  of  the  narrow, 
elongated  heel  of  the  fashionable  shoe;  and  those  who  re- 
alize that  even  ball-room  dancing  might  be  softly  poetic 
and  dreamily  graceful,  would  cease  to  be  irritated  by  the 
sudden  swing  and  the  violent  onslaught  of  couples  engaged 
in  the  arduous  trots  temps.  Let  such  as  these  hope  for  the 
abolition  of  the  high-heeled  dancing-shoe. 


THE    ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 


Life  has  received  the  following  list  of  immortals  for  a 
proposed  academy : 

Myself,  P.  T.  Baraum,  Tony  Pastor, 

The  Sweet  Singer  of  Miss  Keller(of  Louis- Mrs.    Ann    L.    Ste- 

Michigan,  iana),  phens, 

Sylvanus  Cobb  Jr.,  Proctor  Knott,  Myself 

Ed.  Saturday  Sight,  Hon.  W.  F.  Cody,       H.  V.  Poor, 

ex-officio,  '  Ella  Wheeler,  Bartley  Hubbard, 

Augusta  1.  Evans,  Harrigan  (and  Hart),  T.  B.  Arthur, 

Author  of  "Don't,"  Author  of"  Beautiful  Monsieur  Cazauran, 
Uncle  Remus,  Snow,"  Sammy  Cox, 

Bartley  Campbell,  Geo.  W.  Peck,  Hostetter, 

Oliver  Optic,  A.  R.  Cazauran,  M.  Quad, 

Mrs.  Southworth,  Myself,  Miss  S.  Banthony, 

losh  Billings,  Bob  Ingersoll,  Myself, 

E.  P.  Roe,'  Mrs.  Holmes,  Myselt, 

Lydia  Pinkham,  Talmage,  Myself. 

Yours,  fraternally, 

The  Author  of  "  The  Bread-winners." 


One  of  the  brightest  of  Chicago  reporters  is  Nicholas,  of 
the  Times.  He  was  in  Albany  during  the  Conkling  fight. 
One  night  he  was  seen  coming  out  of  General  Spinola's 
room,  somewhat  elated. 

"  What's  the  matter?"  inquired  a  friend. 

"  I've  just  made  eighty  dollars,"  he  replied. 

"  How  ? "  was  the  next  query. 

"  I  don't  know,  but  I  reckon  that  I  got  hold  of  the  wrong 
hand." — Hie  Journalist. 

» — 

"  Here's  a  poem  which  you  may  publish  in  your  paper," 
said  a  young  man  with  eyes  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,  as  he 
entered  the  editorial  door.  "  I  dashed  it  off  rapidly  in  an 
idle  moment,  and  you  will  find  it  in  a  rough  state,  as  it 
were.  You  can  make  such  corrections  as  you  think  neces- 
sary." 

"  Ah,  much  obliged,"  said  the  editor;  "  I  will  give  you 
a  check  for  it  at  once." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  the  contributor.  "  I  will  be 
delighted." 

"  There  you  are,"  said  the  editor,  handing  him  a  check. 

"  Many  thanks,"  exclaimed  the  young  man.  "  I  will 
bring  you  some  other  poems." 

When  he  got  to  to  the  door,  he  suddenly  paused,  then 
came  back. 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  said,  "  but  you  have  forgot  to  fill  up 
the  check.  You  have  not  written  the  date  nor  the  amount, 
nor  have  you  signed  your  name." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  editor,  "  that  is  all  right.  You  see  I  have 
given  you  a  check  in  its  rough  state,  as  it  were.  You  can 
make  such  corrections  as  you  think  necessary." — People's 
Paper. 

During  the  war,  one  of  the  drummers,  while  the  regi- 
ment was  on  the  move,  had  a  penchant  for  foraging  on  his 
own  account,  and  the  chickens  had  to  roost  high  to  escape 
his  far-reaching  hands.  Whenever  night  overtook  them 
this  drummer  had  a  good  supper  provided  for  himself.  On 
one  occasion  he  had  raked  in  a  couple  of  turkeys,  and  had 
put  them  into  his  drum  for  convenience  in  carrying.  When 
the  regiment  was  halted  for  the  night,  the  Colonel  imme- 
diately ordered  dress-parade,  and  the  drummers  were  ex- 
pected to  beat  up.  The  forager  made  his  drumsticks  go, 
but  the  quick-eyed  Colonel  noticed  that  he  was  not  drum- 
ming. 

"Adjutant,"  said  the  Colonel,  "that  man  isn't  drum- 
ming.    Why  ain't  he  drumming." 

The  Adjutant  stepped  up  to  him,  saying,  "  Why  ain't 
you  drumming?" 

"  Because,"  said  the  quick-witted  drummer,  "  I  have 
got  two  turkeys  in  my  drum,  and  one  of  'em  is  for  the 
Colonel." 

The  Adjutant  went  back,  and  the  Colonel  asked,  "  What 
is  it?" 

"  Why,  he  says  he  has  got  two  turkeys  in  his  drum,  and 
one  of  'em  is  for  the  Colonel." 

Up  to  this  point  the  conversation  had  been  carried  on 
sot  to  voce,  but  when  the  Adjutant  reported,  the  Colonel 
raised  his  voice  so  that  all  could  hear:  "  What!  sick  is  he? 
Why  didn't  he  say  so  before?    Send  him  to  his  tent  at 

once." 

♦ — 

"  That  is  probably  the  most  successful  operation  ever 
performed,"  remarked  one  physician  to  another. 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  was  the  enthusiastic  reply.  "  I  should 
say  that  the  tumor  weighs  not  less  than  eight  pounds." 

"  At  least  that.  I  have  made  arrangements  to  have  it 
carefully  preserved,  and  it  can  not  but  prove  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  art  of  surgery." 

"  Undoubtedly.  You  must  allow  me  to  congratulate 
you,  doctor,  on  your  success  in  this  matter.  You  have  re- 
flected great  credit  on  the  profession.  Well,  I  must  leave 
you  at  this  corner.  Good-day;  I  suppose  I  will  see  you 
at  the  funeral." — Philadelphia  Call. 
— » — 

Literary  conversation  at 'a  fashionable  reception.  Mr. 
Spidloe,  having  been  introduced  to  Mis  Zagwell,  says: 

"  Very  fine  assemblage." 

"Very,  and  quite  literary,  too." 

"  Very.     You  are  fond  of  literature,  I  presume?  " 

"  Ah,  very.     I  dote  on  it." 

"  You  like  Shakespeare,  I  dare  say?  " 

"Ah,  very  much.     Do  you?" 

"  Very  fond  of  him;  I  like  Burns,  too." 

"  So  do  I,  very  much  indeed." 

"  Do  you  like  Goldsmith?  " 

"  Very,  very  much.     Do  you  like  Byron? " 

"  Think  he's  grand.     Do  you  like  Pope?" 

"  Oh,  very  much.     Do  you  like  Shelley? " 

"  Oh,  yes,  he's  good.    Tell  you  a  good  writer.'" 

"Who?" 

"  Milton." 

"  Yes,  he  is  very  good,  indeed." 

Afterward  Mr.  Spidloe,  in  speaking  of  ifre  young  lady, 
says  that  she  is  wonderfully  well  read,  and  she  in  speaking 
of  him,  says:  "  Oh,  he's  just  read  everything." — Arkansas 
Traveler. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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THE    CESSION    OF    ALASKA. 


Secret  History  and  Unpublished  Letters  Concerning  that  Transfer. 

• 

In  April  next  seventeen  years  will  have  passed  since 
Alaska  was  added  to  the  broad  lands  of  the  United  States, 
and  from  present  appearances  this  northernmost  of  our  pos- 
sessions will  soon  be  granted  a  territorial  government.  As 
scarcely  any  Americans  have  the  least  idea  of  the  causes 
that  brought  about  this  transfer  (one  might  almost  say  gift) 
from  Russia,  a  recital  of  the  story  may  prove  of  interest. 
So  little  was  known  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  its  ac- 
quisition— and  more  particularly  was  this  the  case  in  the 
Eastern  States — that  its  annexation  was  treated  more  as  a 
diplomatic  joke  than  as  a  subject  for  national  congratula- 
tion. It  was  a  godsend  to  humorous  paragraphers,  and 
f olden  capital  for  orators  of  the  stump-speech  variety,  who 
eld  it  up  to  ridicule  as  an  arctic  baby,  begotten  by  Will- 
iam H.  Seward,  and  foisted  by  him  upon  the  fostering  care 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  light  of  subsequent  experi- 
ence, flashed  across  that  unknown  land  by  American  ex- 
plorers, this  humorous  view  of  the  question  has  lost  its 
point,  and  people  are  inclined,  if  anything,  to  err  just  as 
far  on  the  other  side.  Alaska  is  neither  a  barren  waste  nor 
an  Arabia  Felix;  but  it  proves  to  be  so  much  more  pro- 
ductive than  was  at  first  supposed  that  a  little  exaggera- 
tion may  be  excused  on  the  part  of  those  who  sing  its 
praises.  It  is  the  Siberia  of  America,  rich  in  its  resources 
of  timber  and  minerals,  and,  in  parts,  capable  of  more  or 
less  agricultural  development;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  its  uses  will  be  more  available  than  were  those 
of  its  old-world  prototype.  While  under  Russian  control, 
Alaska  was  almost  utterly  neglected,  its  possessors  being 
apparently  blind  to  the  fact  that  it  could  be  utilized  as  any- 
thing but  a  fur-producing  region;  and  even  as  such  it  was 
so  mismanaged  that  a  certainty  of  profit  was  frittered  away 
into  a  succession  of  losses.  The  practical  administration 
of  affairs  was  ceded  to  the  Russian  Fur  Company,  but  this 
organization  proved  to  be  anything  but  a  success,  as  it 
could  produce  nothing  in  the  shape  of  dividends,  as  its 
shares  fell  to  a  nominal  value,  and  as  a  greater  portion  of 
its  rights  were  transferred  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
In  1866  the  charter  from  the  Imperial  Government  would 
lapse,  and  with  it  the  sub-charter  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, which  latter  concern  was  very  anxious  to  have  the 
old  arrangement  continued.  So  matters  stood  in  1865,  at 
which  point  commences  the  story  of  how  Alaska  became  a 
portion  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Louis  Goldstone,  a  citizen  of  San  Francisco,  and 
since  deceased,  at  that  time  visited  Victoria,  Vancouver's 
Island,  on  a  fur-collecting  expedition,  and  while  there  had 
his  eyes  opened  to  the  future  importance  of  the  Alaskan 
fur  trade  if  it  were  properly  handled;  at  the  same  time  he 
was  privately  informed  that  the  charter  of  the  Russian 
Company  would  in  all  probability  be  renewed,  but  that  the 
home  government  objected  to  a  transfer  of  the  rights  to  a 
British  organization,  and  would  rather  have  them  entrusted 
to  the  management  of  an  American  company,  if  a  respon- 
'  sible  one  should  be  created.  Goldstone  reported  these 
hints,  and  the  possible  advantage  to  accrue  from  them,  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  George  D.  Nagle,  of  this  city,  and  through 
him  they  were  imparted  to  William  C.  Ralston  for  ad- 
vice and  assistance.  The  latter  jumped  at  the  idea,  and 
suggested  that  it  should  be  a  close  corporation  affair,  with 
a  membership  confined  to  Goldstone,  Nagle,  Ralston,  and 
two  other  gentlemen  whom  the  latter  named.  For  sundry- 
reasons  Mr.  Nagle  objected  to  this,  and  the  result  was  that 
a  differently  constituted  company  was  formed  in  the  early 
autumn  of  1865,  which  company  included,  however,  the 
three  gentlemen  above  named.  The  first  steps  taken  were 
to  send  an  agent  and  surveyor  to  Alaska  to  spy  out  the 
land,  and  before  the  company  ended  their  connection  with 
the  project,  they  had  expended,  cooperatively  and  individu- 
ally, between  fifty  thousand  and  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  the  outlays  attendant  upon  surveying  and  map- 
ping out  the  northwest  coast,  and  obtaining  information 
with  regard  to  the  interior,  etc. 

Everything  promised  so  well  upon  first  examination  that 
the  San  Francisco  company  determined  to  apply  to  the 
Russian  Government  for  a  franchise  on  their  own  account, 
as  the  Russian  association  having  proved  a  failure,  and 
their  British  sub-charterers  an  eyesore,  it  w-as  thought  that 
American  prestige  at  St.  Petersburg  might  be  sufficient  to 
obtain  for  an  American  company  a  franchise  unhampered 
by  divided  rights.  With  this  object  in  view  the  plans  were 
communicated  in  the  spring  of  1866  to  Cornelius  Cole, 
who  had  just  taken  his  seat  as  the  newly  elected  Senator 
from  this  State,  and  with  the  plans  was  sent  a  request  that 
he  should  interview  the  Russian  Minister  upon  the  subject, 
and  employ  what  influence  he  could  to  bnng  it  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  Senator  Cole  entered  into  the  project  heart- 
ily, as  may  be  judged  from  the  following  letter: 

Washington,  May  11,  1S66. 
George  D.  Nagle,  Esq. — Dear  Sir:  I  have  seen  the  Russian 
Minister,  as  you  requested,  and  find  him  to  be  very  kindly  dis- 
posed. A  Russian  company — whose  term  of  privilege  has  just  ex- 
pired—had the  contract  with  the  Russian  Government  for  the  fur 
trade  in  the  Russian  possessions  of  America,  and  iluy  contracted 
with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  The  latter  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Russian  Government.  The  minister,  Baron  Stoeckel, 
wished  me  to  obtain  all  the  specific  and  definite  information  I  could 
from  you  in  relation  to  the  matter — what  yuu  expect  to  do,  and 
what  you  propose  to  do.  He  says  you  can  be  posted  as  to  Alaska 
from  the  Russian  Consul  in  San  Francisco.  I  hope  you  will  give 
me  all  the  inlormation  you  can  get  bearing  on  the  case.  He 
(Baron  Stoeckel)  says  that  the  company  are  in  the  habit  of  hunting 
on  an  island,  and  then  leaving  for  two  years,  so  that  the  animals 
may  not  be  exterminated  on  that  island;  and  he  says,  further,  that 
the  company — 'he  Russian  company,  I  suppose — kill  the  animals 
for  their  fur  alone,  when  the  oil,  if  saved  instead  of  being  wasted, 
would  be  of  equal  value  with  the  fur.  This  waste  seemed  to  be  dis- 
agreeable to  him. 

The  charters  of  the  Russian  company  (and  of  the  H.  B.  Co.) 
having  expired.  I  am  confident  that  good  terms  can  be  made  for  an 
American  company,  and  nothing  will  be  done  till   I  can  hear  Irom 

you As  Baron  Stoeckel  suggested  it,   you   had  better  obtain 

all  the  information  you  can  from  the  Russian  Consul  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  from  other  sources,  and  leave  the  matter  to  me  to  at- 
tend to  with  the  Russian  Government. 

The  agent  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  has  not  been  here.  He 
may  have  gone  to  St.  Petersburg;  but  I  will  try  and  see  that  he 
does  nothing  before  our  Americans  have  a  chance. 

Yours  truly,  C.  Cole. 


In  a  subsequent  letter  from  Washington,  dated  August 
4,  1866,  Senator  Cole  wrote :  "The  Russian  Minister  here 
seems  inclined  to  leave  the  matter  subject  to  the  advice  of 
the  Russian  Consul  at  San  Francisco.  But  the  minister  is 
very  kindly  disposed  toward  the  matter,  and  I  am  sure  will 
do  whatever  he  in  reason  can  to  promote  your  plans." 
During  the  following  months  Senator  Cole  carried  on  active 
negotiations  for  the  San  Francisco  company  with  Baron 
Stoeckel,  in  Washington,  and. with  the  Government  at  St. 
Petersburg,  through  Cassius  M.  Clay,  the  American  Min- 
ister at  that  court.  Such  serious  objections  were  raised, 
however,  to  granting  to  foreigners  a  direct  charter  that 
would  give  them  almost  unlimited  command  in  Alaska, 
that  the  Russian  Government  finally  renewed  the  old  char- 
ter. How  the  affair  stood  after  this  will  be  explained  by 
the  following  letter: 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  December  22.  1866. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  fifth  ultimo  was  duly  received,  and 
I  immediately  applied  to  Prince  Gortschakow  for  the  grant  you 
desired.  The  Prince  has  not  been  very  well  of  late,  but  he  sent  me 
word  through  Baron  Stoeckel  (who  is  now  here)  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  Russian  Government  to  do  anything,  as  the  pro- 
posed grant  was  already  within  the  privileged  bounds  of  the  Rus- 
sian American  Fur  Company.  This  settles  the  matter  so  far  as 
the  Government  is  concerned,  but  it  is  very  possible  that  the  com- 
pany themselves  might  grant  you  a  similar  privilege,  at  least  so 
long  as  their  exclusive  right  lasts.  So  I  have  been  looking  to  find 
some  responsible  person  of  that  company,  to  lay  the  project  before 
them  or  him,  but  nave  not  succeeded.  I  am  told  the  company  is 
most  miserably  managed,  and  the  stock  is  worth  next  to  nothing — 
all  enterprise  having  died  out  of  it.  So  there  is  but  small  hope  of 
doing  anything  with  them;  but  should  anything  occur  I  will  write 
you  again.  In  the  meantime  write  to  me  definitely  upon  the  sub- 
ject, what  you  would  be  willing  to  do  in  the  case.  Desirous  of 
serving  you  in  all  possible  ways,  I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 
Hon.  Cornelius  Cole,  U.  S.  S.,  etc.  C.  M.  Clay. 

Nothing  daunted  by  this  turn  in  the  affair,  the  San  Fran- 
ciscans made  vigorous  efforts  to  obtain  a  sub-charter  from 
the  Russian  Company,  and  finally,  through  the  energetic 
assistance  of  Messrs.  Cole  and  Clay,  a  lease  was  agreed 
upon  and  submitted  to  the  Czar  for  his  approval;  without 
this  no  contract  can  be  made  between  Russian  subjects 
and  foreigners  granting  privileges  to  the  latter  on  Russian 
soil.  Meanwhile  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  had  been 
carrying  on  constant  negotiations  with  the  Russians,  and 
had  strained  every  nerve  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  their  sub- 
grant,  which  included  four  hundred  miles  of  seacoast  in 
the  southernmost  part  of  Alaska,  and  which  would  hold  for 
twenty  years.  After  considering  the  matter  for  some  time, 
the  Czar  decided  to  withhold  his  consent  to  the  proposed 
treaty  with  the  San  Franciscans,  on  the  ground  that  its  is- 
suance, in  the  face  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  long 
tenure  of  the  coveted  franchise,  might  lead  to  international 
jealousies,  and  still  further  strain  the  political  relations  be- 
tween Russia  and  Great  Britain.  As  the  territory  in  ques- 
tion had  never  been  a  profitable  portion  of  his  empire,  and 
as  in  the  event  of  war  with  a  maritime  power  this  outlying 
province  might  prove  to  be  a  cause  of  annoyance  and  ex- 
tra expenditure,  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  that  this  struggle 
between  two  private  organizations  for  the  commercial  con- 
trol of  Alaska  should  have  suggested  to  the  Czar  the  happy 
idea  that  in  one  stroke  he  might  strengthen  his  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  United  States  and  at  the  same  time  rid 
himself  of  an  unpleasant  incubus.  He  therefore  instructed 
Baron  Stoeckel  to  make  an  offer  of  Russian  America  to 
this  country  for  a  nominal  amount  of  purchase-money. 
The  negotiations  of  the  San  Franciscans,  and  the  maps  and 
statistics  forwarded  by  them  to  Washington,  had  already 
attracted  Secretary  Seward's  attention  to  Alaska,  and  con- 
vinced him  that  the  country  had  a  wealth  of  resources  that 
only  needed  developing.  Therefore  it  was  that  he  at  once 
approved  the  suggestion  of  the  Czar,  and  brought  all  his 
will  to  bear  to  secure  a  prompt  acceptance  of  Russia's  lib- 
eral offer.  Despite  a  storm  of  ridicule  from  the  ill-informed 
Eastern  press,  and  despite  a  strong  opposition  that  was  at 
first  manifested  in  Congress,  Mr.  Seward  carried  his  point 
and  secured  the  ratification  of  the  purchase.  Thus,  for 
seven  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  the  United 
States  removed  another  foreign  flag  from  American  soil, 
and  added  to  her  own  possessions  a  vast  tract  of  country 
that  must  eventually  prove  to  be  worth  many  times  the  sum 
it  cost.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Nagle,  written  just  after  the  pur- 
chase was  made,  Senator  Cole  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"  The  Russian  fur  trading  project  has  turned  out  differently  from 
what  was  anticipated.  You,  however,  are  responsibl :  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  that  territory,  for  to  your  correspondence  is  due  the 
fact  that  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States." 

This  is  the  story  of  how  we  gained  AlasKa ;  but,  as  a 
postscript,  it  may  be  added  that  neither  of  the  original  act- 
ors in  the  affair  benefited  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  re- 
sult. As  is  so  often  the  case,  so  did  it  happen  in  this 
instance,  that  other  parties  plucked  the  fruit  from  the  tree 
of  their  planting,  while  they  stood  outside  the  fence  and 
saw  the  rich  harvest  gathered  in  by  those  who  had  dis- 
placed them.        _ 

A  new  out-door  game  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  says  the 
Berlin  Gazette,  is  called  "  Enchantment."  It  is  played 
with  small  light  hoops  thrown  with  wands,  something  after 
the  manner  of  grace  hoops,  though  the  wand  is  of  a  novel 
construction,  involving  a  peculiar  method  of  casting  the 
hoop.  The  casting  of  the  enchantment  hoop  properly  is 
said  to  exhibit  all  the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  figure, 
while  the  gentle  physical  exertion  affords  a  healthful  action 
for  every  part  of  the  system,  and  the  excitement  is  suffi- 
cient to  give  real  interest.  A  moderately  large  piece  of 
ground,  whether  smooth  or  not,  is  suitable.  The  bounds 
of  the  game  are  indicated  by  eight  colored  flags  in  posts 
driven  into  the  ground,  lending  ornamental  appearance  to 
the  lawn.  A  small  amount  of  practice  will  insure  a  good 
degree  of  success  in  the  game. 

A  Maryland  gentleman  informs  Harpers'  Weekly  that  it 
is  impossible  even  for  epicures  to  distinguish  a  red-headed 
duck  from  a  canvas-back  duck  when  either  is  brought  on 
the  table  with  its  head  cut  off,  and  that  when  he  has  been 
out  shooting  it  is  his  custom  to  present  any  canvas-backs 
he  may  have  killed  to  his  friends,  they  appreciating  the 
compliment,  and  he  and  his  family  enjoying  red-headed 
ducks,  worth  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  pair,  just  as  much  as 
canvas-back  ducks,  worth  five  dollars  a  pair. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Verdi  is  an  impressive-looking  old  man,  with  snow-white 
hair  and  mustache.  His  spirits  and  health  have  been  fail- 
ing ever  since  the  death  of  Wagner,  which  affected  him 
deeply. 

Lord  Tennyson  does  not  at  all  appreciate  his  new  hon- 
ors, and  his  replies  to  many  of  the  congratulations  which 
have  been  addressed  to  him  have  been  exceedingly  testy. 
He  did  not  himself  desire  to  accept  a  peerage,  but  ulti- 
mately yielded  to  the  earnest  and  repeated  solicitations  of 
his  wife  and  sons. 

The  late  Charles  Reade's  greatest  grief  was  his  failure 
to  secure  an  election  in  a  London  club  to  which  Wilkie 
Collins  nominated  and  Charles  Dickens  seconded  him. 
Reade's  reason  for  joining  was  because  there  wasn't  a  gas- 
burner  in  the  club-house,  and  he  loved  to  read  by  the 
light  of  good  sperm  candles. 

Prince  Leopold  had  always  a  desire  to  be  created  Duke 
of  York.  In  pursuance  of  this  object,  he  got  together  all 
the  portraits  and  Other  objects  of  interest  that  had  belonged 
to  any  of  his  ancestors  bearing  that  title,  and  it  was  a  griev- 
ous disappointment  to  him  when  the  Queen  declined  her 
permission  to  his  assuming  the  title. 

The  great  Hungarian  painter,  Munkacsy,  whom  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  has  just  made  Baron  von  Munkacsy,  sends 
nothing  to  the  Salon  this  year  from  his  grand  studio,  which 
is  the  most  fashionable  and  extra-psckutt  in  Paris.  He  is 
putting  the  finishing  touches  on  a  huge  picture,  "  Christ 
between  Two  Thieves,"  in  which  he  has  painted  no  less 
than  fifty  figures  around  the  principal  group. 

Lady  Stradbroke,  who  is  morally  responsible  for  the 
London  World  libel,  has  not  gone  entirely  unpunished. 
The  Queen  was  exceedingly  angry  with  her;  and  she  re- 
ceived an  unmistakable  hint  that  she  would  do  well  not  to 
attend  the  drawing-room,  and  Her  Majesty  also  crossed 
her  ladyship's  name  out  of  the  state  ball  and  concert  invi- 
tation lists. 

An  artist  died  recently,  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  who 
has  added  much  in  his  time  to  the  gayety  of  more  nations 
than  one.  This  was  Gilbert  Randon,  the  military  carica- 
turist, whose  comic  drawings  of  soldier  life — outlines  very 
lightly  and  boldly  sketched  and  filled  in  with  washes  of 
color — were  familiar  to  every  reader  of  French  illustrated 
journals.  He  was  for  many  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Jour- 
nal Amusant,  but  he  did  not  confine  his  gifts  to  one  paper; 
his  contributions  were  to  be  met  with  everywhere.  Six 
years  ago  he  was  attacked  with  paralysis,  and  the  sort  of 
work  which  he  had  invented  fell  into  other  hands.  He 
died  a  pensioner  of  the  newspapers  that  had  profited  from 
his  talent. 

For  a  Russian  the  Czar  is  a  poor  linguist;  he  speaks 
only  three  languages,  French,  German,  and  Russian. 
Nearly  every  educated  Russian  speaks  at  least  five  lan- 
guages fluently.  A  Russian  nobleman,  in  the  Baltimore 
American,  describes  pleasantly  some  of  the  Czar's  charac- 
teristics. "  He  is  the  first  emperor,"  he  says,  "  who  speaks 
Russian  in  his  family,  while  his  father  spoke  only  German, 
and  his  grandfather  French.  The  Emperor  is  military, 
like  his  father,  but  not  so  exclusively  so  as  he.  Bodily  he 
is  probably  the  strongest  man  in  Russia.  When  he  was 
Crown  Prince,  instead  of  leaving  a  visiting-card  when  call- 
ing, he  would  frequently  twist  a  gold  piece  and  leave  it, 
so  great  was  his  pride  in  showing  his  friends  how  strong  he 
was." 

Just  before  her  return  to  Europe,  says  the  New  York 
Sun,  Madame  Patti  took  a  few  lessons  in  billiards  from 
Joseph  Dion.  Three  or  four  mornings  a  week  the  song- 
stress and  her  husband,  Signor  Nicolini,  had  a  billiard 
seance  in  a  private  room  which  they  fitted  up  at  the  Wind- 
sor Hotel.  Madame  Patti  has  for  a  long  time  played  in 
her  castle  home,  on  an  old-fashioned  English  pocket-table, 
but  she  took  a  fancy  to  play  the  game  expertly,  and  under 
the  tutorship  of  Mr.  Dion  became  quite  an  adept.  She  is 
infatuated  with  the  French  three-ball  carrom  game,  and 
takes  with  enthusiasm  to  round-the-table  shots,  cushion 
caroms,  and  draw  shots.  Patti  plays  with  spirit  and  force. 
She  handles  the  cue  gracefully,  and  is  enthusiastic  in  her 
admiration  of  the  nice  points  of  the  game. 

Charles  Robert  Newman,  a  younger  brother  of  the  great 
Cardinal,  but  older  than  Professor  Francis  William  New- 
man, has  recently  died  at  Tenby,  in  England.  He  was  a 
man  of  remarkable  erudition,  like  his  brother,  and  of  very 
eccentric  character.  He  was  a  recluse  and  never  went  out 
until  night,  when  his  striking  figure,  dressed  in  a  pea-jacket, 
with  a  shawl  or  a  rug  thrown  across  his  shoulders,  and  with 
a  sou'wester  over  his  head,  might  have  been  seen  march- 
ing along  the  country  lanes,  rigidly  erect  with  staccato 
step,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  left.  He  had  even  a 
more  distinguished  head  and  face  than  the  Cardinal. 
There  was  in  him  a  touch  of  Mephistopheles  and  also  of 
Jupiter  Olympus.  The  room  in  which  he  lived  and  died, 
in  the  top  of  a  country  inn,  was  as  meagrely  furnished  as 
Goethe's  study  in  Weimer. 

The  following  letter  appeared  in  Punch:  "  Dear  Mr. 
Punch  :  There  is  not  the  least  particle  of  truth  in  the  ru- 
mor that  Miss  Mary  Anderson  is  about  to  be  married  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  Lord 
Wolseley,  Lord  Tennyson,  the  Master  of  Balliol,  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill,  Colonel  Frederick  Burnaby,  Mr.  J. 
L.  Toole,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  Marquis  of  Butte,  the 
President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  Mr.  Labouchere, 
Captain  Burton,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Baron  Rothschild,  Lord  Henry  Lennox,  Mr.  Spur- 
geon,  Mr.  Montagu  Williams,  Mr.  Marriott,  Sir  Frederick 
Legihton,  or  the  Maharajah  Duleep  Singh.  I  must  beg 
you  at  once  to  deny  all  or  any  of  the  rumors  which  have,  in 
some  unaccountable  fashion,  gained  currency.  I  happen 
to  know  that  many  of  the  above  mentioned  are  married 
men — and  so  their  pretensions  are  out  of  the  question  ;  and, 
moreover,  I  also  happen  to  know  that  the  accor-.i 
American  actress  has  long  been  engaged  to  yo  - 
faithfully,  The  Only  One  She  Ever  Loved.' 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    INNER  MAN. 

In  the  second  of  the  five  stories  of  a  .Reach 
Street  house,  says  a  New  York  Sun  reporter,  a 
man  picked  hams  out  of  a  crate  and  threw  them 
into  a  cask  of  water,  while  a  clerk  and  another 
young  man  watched  him.  "  When  I  was  a  boy," 
the  clerk  said,  "  I  lived  in  the  wilds  of  Ohio  in  the 
valley  of  the  Maumee  River.  That  is  a  land  which 
produces  hogs  and  hominy  spontaneously.  The 
farmers  there  turn  their  hogs  out  to  run  loose  in 
the  woods  duiing  the  warm  weather.  The  burr 
oak  acorns  along  in  the  fall  fatten  up  the  shoats 
nicely.  When  in  good  flesh  they  are  rounded  up 
and  penned  for  six  weeks  and  fed  on  corn.  That 
improves  the  flavor  of  the  pork.  Then  they  are 
ready  for  killing.  The  farmer  cuts  off  a  twenty- 
foot  section  of  a  large  sycamore,  rolls  the  big  end 
on  a  mud  boat— mud  boat?— sled  with  runners  six 
feet  long  and  six  inches  wide.  Then  he  yokes  the 
cattle  to  the  sled  and  draws  it  home.  Stood  on 
end  and  roofed  with  clapboards  split  from  a  red 
oak  log,  the  sycamore  smoke-house  is  a  landmark 
as  frequent  as  stake-and-rider  fences.  The  farmer 
hangs  up  a  dozen  hams  and  shoulders  properly 
salted,  builds  up  a  fire  of  corn  cobs  morning  and 
evening  under  them  for  three  or  four  or  five  days, 
and  then  lets  them  hang  there  till  wanted." 

"  How  much  have  the  wholesale  porkmen  im- 
proved the  old  process?  " 

"Not  a  cent's  worth.  In  the  Eastern  States 
the  farmers  used  frame  or  brick  buildings  six  or 
eight  feet  square  and  nine  or  ten  feet  high  in 
place  of  the  hollow  log.  The  smoke-house  of  the 
wholesale  smoker  is  an  enlarged  edition  of  the 
farmer's  brick  smoke-house." 

"  Nowadays,  to  prepare  hams  for  smoking,  the 
live  hogs  are  delivered  by  Western  drovers  to  the 
slaughter-house  men,  who  kill  and  dress  the  ani- 
mals, selling  the  whole  carcasses  to  the  cutters. 
The  cutters  are  men  who  cut  up  the  whole  hogs, 
selling  parts  to  the  retail  meat  markets,  making 
lard  of  part,  salting  part,  and  selling  many  hams, 
shoulders,  and  belnes  for  bacon  to  the  smokers. 
We  all  run  to  specialties.  The  hams  come  to  us 
all  trimmed  and  nice  and  fresh.  We  dump  them 
into  a  cask  of  pickle  that  is  made  of  water,  salt, 
sugar,  and  saltpetre.  For  the  city  trade  a  weaker 
solution  is  required  than  when  the  meat  is  to  go 
South.  A  goud  average  would  be  twenty  pounds 
of  salt,  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  saltpetre,  and 
five  pounds  of  white  sugar  to  a  tierce  holding 
three  hundred  pounds  of  meat.  The  water  fills 
the  tierce.  The  hams  cure  in  this  solution,  say, 
sixty  days  for  foreign  trade,  while  the  bacon 
should  not  be  cured  longer  than  thirty  days  f^r 
the  home  trade.  Bacon  is  thinner  and  cures 
through  quicker,  you  see.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  meat  is  taken  from  the  tierce,  a  tarred 
string  is  put  in  each  piece,  and  then  all  are  fresh- 
ened for  from  two  to  fourteen  hours  in  fresh  water. 
If  the  salt  was  not  soaked  from  the  outside  of  the 
ham  it  would  fry  out  during  the  smoking,  and 
stand  thick  in  crystals  all  over  the  surface.  That 
would  kill  the  sale.  When  the  freshening  is  done 
there  is  an  exertion  on  the  ham  that  will  dry  into 
an  offensive-looking  film  if  not  removed  by  a  bath 
of  hot  water  and  sal  soda.  Then  we  are  ready  for 
the  smoke-houses.  Here  are  five.  You  can  see 
them  for  yourself."  The  clerk  pointed  to  a  nar- 
row slit  of  a  door  in  a  brick  wall  not  far  away. 
Looking  into  it,  his  companion  saw,  after  rub- 
bing his  eyes  two  or  three  times,  the  shape  of  a 
black  pit,  crossed  and  recrossed  bylines  of  wood, 
from  which  hung  the  irregular  pieces  of  meat. 
Away  below,  on  a  l>ed  of  ashes,  was  the  glow  of 
a  few  red  coals,  flanked  by  charred  pieces  of 
wood.  A.s  far  above,  working  by  'he  light  of  a 
single  candle,  was  a  man  who  was  filling  the  top 
rows  with  meat.  "  These  '  skids,' "  the  clerk  ex- 
plained, pointing  to  the  sticks  from  which  the 
meat  hung,  "  are  two  feet  and  half  apart,  up  and 
down,  ana  as  near  together  sideways  as  they  can 
be  placed  without  making  the  pieces  of  meat 
touch  one  another.  We  begin  to  hang  meat  on 
the  level  of  the  first  floor.  The  fire  is  fifteen  feet 
below  that,  in  the  basement.  The  inside  meas- 
urement of  the  house  is  eight  by  ten  feet.  It  runs 
to  the  roof.  It  will  hold  sixteen  hundred  pieces. 
The  fire  is  of  hickory  wood  until  the  surface  of 
the  meat  is  dried,  ana  then  we  add  black  sawdust. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  pure  mahogany,  but  the  saw 
mill  men  will  dilute  it  with  a  little  cedar  and 
other  woods.  Some  smokers  use  only  hickory. 
Different  woods  give  different  flavors.  Twenty- 
four  hours  of  smoke  gives  a  delicate  color  and  a 
minimum  shrinkage  of  weight — say  two  percent. 
It  pleases  the  aesthetic  taste  of  the  customer,  and 
adds  shekels  to  the  retailers'  bank  accounts." 


In  an  article  on  "Old  Rhine  Wines,"  in  the 
Saturday  Review,  the  writer  says:  "  A  thousand 
louis  d'or,  or  nine  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  for 
a  fudder  of  twelve  ohms  of  ten-year-old  Johan- 
nisberg — equal  to  about  five  dollars  per  dozen — 
was  a  good  price  to  pa)',  on  the  spot,  in  1789; 
and  it  is  recorded  to  have  been  actually  paid  by  an 
Englishman.  Such  a  wine  were  worthy  of  the 
regal  implement  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
'  Goldener  Pfropfenzieher,  at  Oberwesel,  whose 
signboard  Schrodter  pain  red,  and  which  Buedek- 
ker  still  affectionately  marks  with  a  *.  The  or- 
dinary cost  of  the  first  quality,  as  soon  as  it  be- 
came salable,  was  then  from  three  to  four  thou- 
sand florins,  or  about  a  third  of  the  Englishman's 
mad  price.  The  Abbey  of  Johannisberg,  which 
was  also  called  Bischoffsberg,  was  then  a  mere 
out-house  of  the  powerful  and  wealthy  Abbey  of 
Fulda,  where  the  best  of  the  wine  was  sent  year 
by  year.  Still  there  remained  in  the  immense  cel- 
lars thousands  of  fudders.  Bischoffsberg  was 
founded  as  a  Benedictine  convent  in'  1106,  by 
Ruthard,  second  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  was  dis- 
mantled in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  Markgraf 
Albrechl,  of  Brandenberg,  and  subsequently  en- 
tirely demolished  by  the  Swedes  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  It  was  them  mortgaged  by  Arch- 
bishop Anselm  Casimir,  and  sold  oy  the  mort- 
gagee— one  Hubert  von  Bleimann— to  the  Abbott 
of  Fulda,  who  rebuilt  the  schloss,  the  church,  and 
the  cellars.  When  Fulda  wa=.  suppressed,  in  1S02, 
Schloss  Johannisberg  fell  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
In  1S07  Napoleon  gave  it  to  Kellermann — if  be- 
cause of  his  name,  ne  made  one  of  the  best  prac- 
tical jokes  on  record— and  it  was  finally  present- 
ed, in  1816,  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  as  an  im 
perial  fief,  to  Prince  Metternich,  who,  ere  he 
blossomed  into  princedom,  had  long,  as  Graf  von 
nich,  owned  considerable  property  not  far 
t  Riidesheim,  including  the  fine  ruins  of  the 
Mromsepberg." 


FOR  SALE  BY 

C.  J.  HAWLEY  &  CO.,  Sutler   St., 

Who  are  also  introducing  as  a  specialty 

HAWLEY'S  NEW  BLEND  TEA. 

If  you  want  a  Tea  that  is  pure,  wholesome,  and  deli- 
cious, aslc  for  it  at  the  nearest  drug  store  in  the  city.  Sold 
at  $1,  75  cents,  and  50  cents  per  pound,  in  i-pound  and 
J^-pound  packages. 

ANALYSIS. 
C.  J.  HAWLEY  &  CO.— Gentlemen  :    I   have   care- 
fully examined   the   New  Blend  Tea,  and   found  it  to  be 
pure,  unadulterated,  and  uncolored. 

Yours  respectfully,  THOS.  PRICE,  M.  D. 

Ask  your  Druggist  for 

HAWLEY'S    XEW    BLEXD    TEA. 


IT  LEADS  ALL. 

No  other  blood-purifying  medicine  is  made, 
or  has  ever  been  prepared,  which  so  com- 
pletely meets  the  wants  of  physicians  and 
the  general  public  as 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 

It  leads  the  list  as  a  truly  scientific  prepara- 
tion for  all  blood  diseases.  If  there  is  a  lurk- 
OnnnriN  n  ing taint  of  Scrofula  about  yoa, 
OurtUrULn  Avee's  Sarsaparilla.  will 
dislodge  it  and  expel  it  from  your  system. 

For  constitutional  or  scrofulous  Catarrh, 
PATAODU  -A-YEa's  Sarsaparilla  is  the 
UA I  Alt  tin  true  remedy.  It  lias  cured 
numberless  cases.  It  will  stop  the  nauseous 
catarrhal  discharges,  and  remove  the  sicken- 
ing odor  of  the  breath,  which  are  indications 


Of  scrofulous  origin. 


Ulcerous 


"Hutto,  Tex.,  Sept.  28, 1S82. 

"At  the  age  of  two  years  one  of 
OnpPQ  mJ  children  was  terribly  afflicted 
OUR  CO  with  ulcerous  running  sores  on  its 
face  and  neck.  At  the  same  time  its  eyes 
were  swollen,  much  inflamed,  and  very  sore. 
Pnnr  PvCQ  Physicians  told  us  that  a  pow- 
OuRC  f_I  CO  erful  alterative  medicine  must 
be  employed.  They  united  in  recommending 
Ayer's  Sarsaparilla.  A  few  doses  pro- 
duced a  perceptible  improvement,  which,  by 
an  adherence  to  your  directions,  was  contin- 
ued to  a  complete  and  permanent  cure.  No 
evidence  has  since  appeared  of  the  existence 
of  any  scrofulous  tendencies;  and  no  treat- 
ment of  any  disorder  was  ever  attended  by 
more  prompt  or  effectual  results. 

Yours  truly,  B.  F.  JoEfSON." 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.J.C.Ayer&Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists;  SI,  six  bottles  for  S5. 


A^oUmaris 

thEQUEENopTABLE 

C WATERS 


"  I  he  dangerous  qualities  of  contami- 
nated drinking  water  are  not  obiiated  by 
the  addition  of  wines  or  spirits." 

Medical  Officer  of  Privy  Council, 
England. 

ANNUAL  SALE,   10   MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &>  A/in.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 
For  sale  by  A.  F.  EVAVS  &  CO. 

No.  16   Front  Street,  San  Franclsro, 
and  Portland,  Oregon. 


HEMS' 


BUSINESS 

COLLEGE. 
Ho. 24  Post  Street, 

SAN  FEAN CISCO,  CAL. 

Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute. 


ASA   HAREiEK  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesale  Grocers, 

108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


OThe  Buyers'  Gctde  is  is- 
sued March,  and  Sept.,  each 
year:  216  pages,  8£xllj 
inches,  with  over  3,300 
illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gives  whole- 
sale prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods 
for  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluable  books  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  mar1 
kets  of  the  world.  We  will  mail  a  copy 
.Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage — 7  cents.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
Respectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO- 

197  *  SSV  Wafewh  Aranae,  Chla*c»  BL 


'THE    QUEEN    OF    AMERICAN    WATERING 
PLACES." 


HOTEL  DEL  MONTE 

Monterey,  California, 

IS  OPEN  FOR 

THE    SUMMER    SEASON. 


This  is  absolutely  the  most  elegant  and  delightful  sea- 
side resort  in  the  world,  and  the  charming  HOI  EL  DEL 
MONTE,  with  its  incomoarable  accessories,  its  magnifi- 
cent drives,  its  beautiful  grounds,  its  superior  facilities  for 
boating,  add  for  cold  and  warm  salt-water  bathing,  stands 
unrivaled.  The  water  now  used  at  the  Hotel  and  upon  the 
Crounds  is 

Brought  froni  tlie  Carmel  River, 
So  that  the  place  is  now  the 

Absolute  Qneen  of  Watering  Places, 
With  no  drawback  whatever  in  the  World  1 


PACIFIC  GROVE  RETREAT 


Near  Monterey,  California. 


NOW  OPEN  FOR  THE  SUMMER. 


This  is  the  most  delightful  camping-ground  in  the  State. 
Good  spring  water  and  an  abundance  of  water  from  the 
Carmel  River,  lovely  groves  of  pine  and  cedar,  splendid 
beach,  fine  drives  and  rambles,  an  A  No.  1  restaurant  for 
use  of  all  who  do  not  wish  to  do  their  own  cooking,  and  a 
new  and  perfect  system  of  sewerage  throughout  the  entire 
grounds. 

Th  is  Famous  Christian  Resort 

Is  situated  on  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Monterey,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  ancient  capital  of  the  State  by  a  pleasant 
drive  of  one  and  a  half  miles  over  a  macadamized  road 
lately  constructed  by  the  company.  In  beauty  of  location 
it  fan  not  be  excelled — its  graceful  pines,  extending  to  the 
water's  edge,  affording  a  delightful  refuge  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  As  a  healthful  place  of  resort  it  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  locality  in  the  State.  It  has  long  been  established 
as  a  medical  fact  that  a  residence  in  a  country  wooded  with 
pines  is  peculiarly  beneficial  for  all  those  suffering  from 
bronchial  or  throat  affections. 

A  FEW  MORE  CHOICE  LOTS  FOR  SALE. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

J.  O.  JOHNSON, 
Superintendent  Pacific  Grove,  Monterey, 

Monterey  County,  Cal. 


HIGHLAND  SPRINGS, 

LAKE  COUNTY,  CAL, 


"  The  Switzerland  of  America. 


OPEN    ALL    THE    YEAR. 


lias  no  rival  on  the  Pacilic  Coast  In  vari- 
ety and  unquestionable  value  >f  the  medic- 
inal qualities  of  its  mineral  wafers. 
Dally  communicati  >n  via  Cloverdale. 

DR.  C.  M.  BATES,  Proprietor. 


THE  "POPE  HOUSE" 


The  POPE  HOUSE,  for  fifteen  years  past  the  leading 
private  Hotel  and  Boarding- House  of  SANTA  CRUZ, 
enjoying  the  first  patronage  in  the  State,  has  changed 
hands,  and  re-opened  March  25th,  under  the  direct  per- 
sonal management  and  supervision  of  the  new  proprietors, 
who  hope,  by  close  attention  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of 
their  guests,  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  valuable  patron- 
age so  long  enjoyed  by  Mrs.  Pope. 

Private  Family  Dining-rooms.  French  Dinners  served 
to  order  in  the  best  style. 

jt3T  SPECIAL  OMNIBUS  awaits  all  arriving  and  de- 
parting trains  and  steamers.  No  charge  whatever  for  con- 
veying guests  to  or  from  this  hotel. 


HOTEL 
SIERRA  MADRE  VILLA, 

On  the  mountain  side. 

In  an  Orange  Grove,  Near  Los  Angeles. 


Has  been  enlarged  to  accommodate  One  Hundred  Guests 
For  climate,  health,  comfort,  pure  water,  and  beauty  o. 
scenery,  it  has  no  equal  on  this  coast.  General  Sherman 
says  it  surpasses  all  other  places  on  the  American  continent 
for  a  quiet  good  time. 

For  further  information,  address 

W.  COGSWELL,  Proprietor, 

Sao  Gabriel,  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal. 


GILROY  HOT  SPRINGS, 

An  Old  Favorite  under  Superior  Management. 
ROOP  £  TENNANT,   Proprietors   and  Managers. 


These  celebrated  Springs,  situated  in  a  spur  of  the  Coast 
Range,  12  miles  east  of  (Jilroy,  are  now  open  for  the 
season,  A  complete  renovaiion  has  been  made  through- 
out, and  the  whole  place  has  been  put  in  delightful  order. 
Rates  strictly  reasonable  to  all.  P.  O.,  W.  F.  Ex,  and 
Tel.  offices  on  the  premises.  Take  the  10:40  train  (daily) 
from  depot  cor.  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets,  to  Gilroy, 
thence  by  stage  to  Springs,  12  miles;  or  the  Saturday 
(3J2)  evening  stage,  returning  early  Monday  morning. 


C^U 


Marvel  of  Excellence 
and  Workmanship. 

Contain  less  Paper  and  finer  To- 
bacco than  any  Ci.aiette  made._ 
Popular  as  the  great 

"  AFTER-DI»EB  "   CIGABEITE. 


Straight  Mesh, 
CLOTH  OF  GOLD. 

13  FIRST  PRIZE  MEDALS. 

By  W.1I.  S.  KIMBALL  A.  CO. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

And  Dealers  in  Gents'  Fnrnlsliing  Goods, 

415  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  A  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


"IT    IS    ALMOST    HUMAN. 


THE  NORTON 

DOOR-CHECK  &   SPRING. 


It  is  PERFECT- 
LI'    NOISELESS, 

and  renders  the 
slaiuoiiug  of 
doors  and  llie 
breaking  of 
gi ass  absolutely 
impossible. 


D.  S.  BROWS    &  CO., 

36  California  Street,  >an  Francisco, 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

MABBI.E  MASTELS,    made   of  OWX,  COL- 
ORED, ITALIAN,  and  STATIAKY  MAR- 
BLES.   Monuments  and  Headstones. 
W.  H.  HfillRMKK, 
1-,.,  Marker  Srr.et.  h.,ween  Fourth  and  Fifth.  S.  F. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  by  the  FACULTY 

A  Laxative  and  Refreshing/Fruit 
Lozenge  for 

TAMAR  Hfm?SIPATIOX' 

1  niflAII  Bile,  Headache, 

Loss  of  Appetite, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 
Tr*TT-*TTF-.77  Prepared  by 

IND  I  FN  E«KILL„N. 

11*  W1Jd11  Chemist  of  the  Paris  Faculty, 


SOLE    PROPRIETOR, 
27  Rue  Rambuteau,  Paris. 
Tamar  —  unlike    pills  and   the 
usual   purgatives — is    agreeable 
to  take  and  never  produces  irri- 
tation nor   interferes  with  busi- 
ness or  pleasure. 
SOLD  BY  ALL   DRUGGISTS. 


GRILLON 


ANNUAL   MEETING. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company  will  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  Room 
;,  No.  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco,  California,  on 
Tuesday,  the  3d  day  of  June,  1884,  at  the  hour  of  1  o'clock 
p.  M-,  for  the  purpose  of  ele  ting  a  Board  of  Directors  to 
serve  during  the  enduing  year,  and  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may    ome  before  the  meeting. 

JEROME  A.  HART,  Secretary. 

rfiVe—  Room  3,  Argonaut  Building,  No.  213  Dupont 
Street    San  Francisco,  California. 


1IIOLLAK  MINING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  21st  day  of  April,  1884,  an 
assessment  (No.  131  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  tlie  corporation,  payable  imniect- 
ately,  in  United  State-  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company.  Koom  70,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Am  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Friday,  the  twenty-third  (23c.  day  of  May,  1884, 
will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auc- 
tion, and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on 
Thursday,  the  twelfth  day  of  June,  1SS4,  to  pay  the 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising 
and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
W.  E.  DEAN',  Secretary, 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  .MINING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.     Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Nevada, 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  14th  day  of  March,  1884,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  ill  of  Twenty  (20c)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  U-  S-  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  th»  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Monday,  the  twenty-first  <2ist-  day  of  April, 
1SS4,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold 
on  Saturday,  the  seventeenth  day  of  May,  1SS4,  to  pay 
the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  costs  of  adver- 
tising and  expenses  of  sale. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary, 

Office — Room  33,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Sttaet, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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PUBLISHERS'  NO  J  ICE. 

The  Argonaut  is  published  every  Saturday  at  No. 
213  Dupont  Street,  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company. 

Subscription,  $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  -$2.25; 
three  months,  $1.50;  payable  in  advance — post- 
age prepaid '.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  $4.50  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample 
copies,  free.    Single  copies,  ro  cents. 

News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied 
by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  Post  St., 
above  Dupont,  to  whom  all  orders  from  the  trade 
should  be  addressed. 

Persons  mailing  single  copies  of  the  Argonaut 
must  affix  a  two-cent  stamp. 

Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed  should 

C've  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses. 
American  News  Company,  New  York,  are 
Agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut 
may  be  ordered  from  any  News  Dealer  in  the 
United  States  or  Europe. 
Address  all  communications  to  "The  Argonaut, 
No.  2/j  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco." 

A.  P.  STANTON,  Business  Manager. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


Time   Schedule,    Thursday,  April  34,   1884. 


TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


8.0O   A.M. 

3.OO   P.M. 

4.OC  P.M. 
J8.00  A.M. 
•9.30   A.M. 

3.30    P.M. 

S.OO  A.M. 
•4.«    P.M. 

8.00    A.M. 

3.OO    P.M. 

3.30  P.M. 

4.30   P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
•3.3O    P.M. 

7.3O   A.M. 

4.00    P.M. 

3.3O    P.M. 

7.3O  A.M. 
•5.OO  P.M. 
•g.30    A.M. 

3.30    P.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

3.30   P.M. 

4.30   P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
IO.OO    A.M. 

3.OO  P.M. 
*5-O0    P.M. 

3.OO    P.M. 

8.00    P.M. 

S.OO   A.M. 

S.OO   A.M. 

8.00  A.M. 

7.30   A.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

3.OO    P.M. 

4.00  P.M. 
«4.00    P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
(lO.OO   A.M. 

3.OO    P.M. 

8.00  A.M. 
•9.30   A.M. 

3.OO    P.M. 

4.OO    P.M. 

3.OO    P.M. 

S.OO   A.M. 

4-00    P.M 


DESTINATION. 


.Byron  and  Martinez.. 

.  Calistoga  and  Napa. . . 
!  Colfax '.'., 


i  Deming,  El  Paso  1  Express. . . 

{  and  East J  Emigrant  . 

)  Gait  and  1  via  Livermore 

t  Stockton  J  via  Martinez 

.  .lone 

.. Knight's  Landing 

.  .Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  -Livermore  and  Pleasanton 


f    Merced,  Madera,    1    

t  Fresno,  and  Tulare  J   

.  .Marysville  and  Chico 

I  Mojave,  Needles,  I  Express... 

I  and  East J  Emigrant . 

.  .Nilesand  Haywards 


1  Ogden  and  I  Express 

I  East J  Emigrant 

1  Red  Bluff     I  via  Marysville. 

I  and  Tehama  (  via  Woodland.. 

. .  Redding 

..Sacramento,  via  Livermore. .. 

..       "  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

. .  Sacramento  River  Steamers. . . 
..San  Jose 


.Vallejo  . 


.Virginia  City. 
.Woodland  .... 


6.40  P.M. 

7.40  A.M. 
10.10  A.M. 
J6.40  P.M 

*I2.IO  P.M.. 

9-IO  A.M. 

*IO.IO  A.M. 

6.40  P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

7.40  A.M. 

9-IO  A.M. 

7-IO  A.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

*I2.IO  P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 

9.IO  P.M. 

5.4O  P.M. 

•8.40  A.M. 

*I2.IO  P.M. 

9.IO  A.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

9-IO  A.M. 

7.IO  A.M. 

5.4O  P.M. 

3.4O  P.M. 

g.4Q  A.M. 

•8.40  A.M. 

7.40  A.M. 

II.40  A.M. 

5.4O  P.M. 

6.4O  P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

5.4O  P.M. 

6.40  P.M. 

7.4O  A.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 

*6.00  A.M. 

•3.40  P.M. 

£3.40  P.M. 

9.40  A.M. 

6.40  P.M. 

*I2.10  P.M. 

9.IO  P.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 

7.40  A.M. 

6.40  P.M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  7.00  a.  m.  can  meet  Pa- 
cific Express  from  Ogden  at  Oakland  Pier;  and  that  leav- 
ing at  S.30  a.  m.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  The  Nee- 
dles and  El  Paso  at  Oakland  Pier. 

•Sundays  excepted.  J  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL  FLTtli  V  TRAINS  (via  Oakland  1'ior). 
FROM  SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
S.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12.30, 
1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,   2.30,    3.00,  3.30,   4.00,   4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.OO,   6.30,    7.OO,   S.OO,    g.OO,    IO.OO,     II.OO,   *I2.00. 

To     FRUIT    VALE— *6.oo,    *6-3o,     *7.oo,    '7.30,    «8.oc, 

*8.30,  *3-30,  *4.oo,  "4.30,  *s.oo,  *5-30,  *6.oo,  '6.30,  9,00. 

To    FRUIT   VALE    (via  Alameda)  —  '9.30  a.   m.,  6.30, 

t II.OO)  *I2.00    P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6. 00,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  {10.30,  11.00,  tn. 30,  12.00,  £12.30,  1. 00, 
tl.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 
7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  *i2.oo. 

To  BERKELEY— 'fi-oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  *7.30,  8.00,  "8.30, 
9.00,  J9.30,  10.00,  $10.30,  11.00,  tn-30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,    5.00,  5-30,    6.00,  6.30,    7.00,  8,00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,    II.OO,   *I2.00. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  '7.30,  ±8.00, 

*--5-.  9.00,  10.00,    11.00,    i  i ....-..-,    2.00,    3.00,    4.00,  "4.3;, 

5.00,  *5.30,  6.00,  '6.30,  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From   FRUIT  VALE— *6.23,  *6.53,   *7.23,  '7.53,  *8.23, 

*8-53.    *9-*3-  *io.zr,   '4-23.    *4o3>    *5-=3.   *5-53>    *6-z3. 

*6-53,  7.25,  9.50. 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5. 15,  *5.45,   $6.45, 

t9-i5.  *3-i5- 
From  EAST    OAKLAND — *5.3o,  *6.oo,    6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

8.00,  8.30,    9.00,  9.30,    10.00,    10.30,    ii.oo,   11.30,   12.00, 

12,30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,   3.30,   4.00,   4.30,  5.00, 

5-3°.  6-oo.  6-30.  7-oo.  7-57.8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 
From   BROADWAY,   Oakland— *5-37,   '6.07,   6.37,   7.07, 

7-37.  8.07,    8.37,    9.07,    9.37,    10.07,    IO-37.    «-°7.    n-37. 

»-'.07,  12.37,  1-07.  1-37.  a-07.  2-37.  3-07.  3-37.  4-°7.  4-37. 

5--/,  :-37,  0-07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 
From    1  lAMEDA — *5-22,  *5.52,  *6.22,  6.52,  '7.22,  7.52, 

*S.2s,  6.5*,    .22,  9.52,  fio. 22,  10.52,  $11.22,  11-52,  $12.22, 

12.52,  $i.22,   [.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3-52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 

6.22,  6.52;  7.52,  c.52,  9.52,  10.52. 
From  BERKELEY — *5.i5,  '5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7-i5.  7-45. 

•8.15,    S.45,    $9.15,    9.45,     $10.15,    io-45.    $ii-i5.    "-45. 

12.45,  i-45.  =-45.  3-45.  4-I5.  4-45.  5-*5j  5-45.  6.15,   6-45. 

7-45.  8-45.  9-45.  io.45- 
From    WEST    BERKELEY— '5.45,    *6.i5,    6.45,    *7.is, 

7-45.  8.45,    $9.15,    9.45,    10.45,    $I2-45>    I-45.    2-45.  3-45. 

4-45.  *5-i5,  5-45.  "6.15,  6.45,  *7.I5- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN    FRANCISCO— *7.i5,  9.15,  11.15,  1.15,  3.1; 

From  OAKLAND— »6. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  2.15,  4.15. 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


$  Sundays  only. 


"  Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  Je 
tiers,  ioi  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


.'..■■..-'-    neraaBemedywliereby 
K2^eB0JMre  h,ulsclr qclcklT  and  puInlesslT.  Far  UaOmo- 
WgBm«len<Jor8en)eiitafromcTalneiit  medical  men  As.  address 
H.  H.  KAHB,  A.H.,  JLU,  160  Wm  BL, Sew  tokOta 


■  RAIL.ROAD.-(?] 
BROAD  UAl'OE. 

WIXTER   ARRAIXGEMEXT. 

Commencing  Sunday,  November   11,  1883, 

And  until  further  notice,  passenger  trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend 
Street,  betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows: 


LEAVE 
S.  F. 

DESTINATION. 

ARRIVE 
S.  F. 

16-50    A.M. 

8.30    A.M. 
IO.4O    A.M. 
•3.30  P.M, 

4-25    P-M. 
*5-IO    P.M. 

6.30    P.M. 

..San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and.. 
Menlo  Park 

6.35  A.M. 
*8.IO    A.M. 

9.03    A.M. 
*I0.02    A.M. 

3.36  P.M. 
14-59    P*M- 

5-55  P-M- 

8.30    A.M. 
IO.4O   A.M. 
"3.30    P.M. 

4.25    P.M. 

..Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and.. 
Principal  Way  Stations 

9.03    A.M. 

*I0.02    A.M. 

3.36    P.M. 

5.55    P.M. 

IO.4O   A.M. 
•3.30    P.M. 

..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.. 
...  .Salinas,  and  Monterey... 

* I0.02    A.M. 

5-55   P-M. 

IO.40   A.M. 

—  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos... 

5.55   P.M. 

IO.4O    A.M. 
•3.30    P.M. 

.. Watsonville,  Soquel,  Aptos.. 
(Camp  Capitola)  &  Santa  Cruz, 
broad  gauge,  no  change  of  cars 

5-55    P-M. 

IO.40    A.M. 

..Soledad  and  Way  Stations.. 

5.35    P-M- 

"  Sundays  excepted.-     t  Sundays  only  (sportsmen's  train). 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  A.  M.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  Paraiso  and 
Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION     TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday — good  to  return  on  Monday 
— to  Santa  Clara  or   San  Jose,  $2.50;  to  Gilroy,  $4.00;  to 
Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  J5.00,  and  to  principal  points  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  San  Jose". 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Division  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


SALCLTATO-SAM  RAFAEL— SAM  QLEAT11N, 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

TIME   TABLE. 

Commencing   Saturday,   April   27th,    1884, 

and  until  further  notice.  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  fol- 
lows: 
For  SAN  RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 

7.30,  g.15  A.  M.,  1.30,    3.20,  4.50,  6.15  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — S.00,  10.00,  11.30  A.  m.,  1.30,  4.30,  6.30  p.  m. 


From   SAN   RAFAEL  (week  days) — 6.15,  7-45,  9.20  a. 
1.,  2.00,  3.25,  4.50  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 7.55,  10.00,  11.30  a.  m.,  3.15,  4.30,  6.30  p.  u. 


From  SAUCELITO  (week  days) — 6.45,  8.15, 10.00 a.m., 
2*3°>  3-5°i  5-30  p.  m. 

(Sundays) — 8.30,  10,30  a.m.,  12.00  M.,  3.45,  5-00,  7.10 
p.  M. 

Extra  trip — From  Saucelito,  on  Saturday  at  7.00  p.  M. 


1.30  1\  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,.  THROUGH 
TRAIN  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Through 
train  from  Duncan  Milts  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  10.30  A.  M.) 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days  for  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino  City,  Caspar,   Noyo,  Kibesil- 
lah,  Westport,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO    MONDAY    EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing  Monday:    Fairfax,   $1 ;    Camp  Taylor,  $2;   Point 
Reyes,  $2.50;  To  males,  $3-50;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  M.  (Sundays  only)  Excursion  Train  for  Duncan 

Mills  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  7.40  p.  M. 
Fares  for  round  trip — Camp  Ta\lor,  $1.75;  Point   Reyes, 
$2;  Tommies,  S2.50;   Duncan  Mills,  $3. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.     Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 
GENERAL  OFFICES,  40S   CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


Passenger  Trains  leave  Station,  foot  of  Market  Street, 
south  side,  at 

8.30  A.M.,  daily;  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Al- 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and 
all  Way  Stati  ns. 

2.30  S».  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alva- 
rado, Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa 
Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ- 

4.30  I'.  M..  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  in- 
termediate points. 

$5  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $2.50  to 
SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS,  to 
return  until  MONDAY,  inclusive. 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 


96.00,  36.30,  37.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10 

O.3O,   II.OO,  II.30  A.  M,   *[l2.CO,    I2.3O,    ^Jl-OO,    I  30,    H2 


IO  CO, 

30,    H2.OO, 

2.30,  3.00,  3-30,  4. co,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  10.30,  1145  p-  M- 

1'roni    Fourteenth,    and    Webster    Streets, 

Oakland — 3530,  §6.00,  963c,  7.00,  7.30,  800,  8.30, 
9  00,  9-30,  10.00,  10,30,  ^f  11.00,  11.30  a.  M-,  TI12.00,  12.30, 

Tjl.OO,  I.30,  2. OO,  2.30,  3.OO,  3-30,  4.CO,  4.30,  5.OO,  5.3O.  6.CO, 
6.30,  7.CO,  7.30,  9  3c,    10.30,  II.45  P-  M. 

From   High    Street,  Alameda— 3,5.16,    §546, 

36.i6,  6  46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  ^10.46, 
11. 16,  "ill  46  A.  31.,  12,10,  5il2.46,  1-16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3  16,  3.46,  4.16,  4-46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9.16, 
11-31  P.  M. 

\  Sundays  excepted.  %  Sundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,   and  Transfer  Office,   222   Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  8:  P.  Agt. 


A  PRIZE 


Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  re- 
ceive free  a  costly  box  of  goods 
which  will  help  all,  of  either  sex, 
to  more  money  right  away  than  anything  elsc-in  the  world. 
Fortunes  await  the  workers  absolutely  sure.  At  once  ad- 
dress TRUE  £  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

FOR  JAPAN  ASD  CHINA 

Leave  Wharf  corner    First   and    Erannan  Streets,  at    1^ 
o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA    AND    HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with   steamers   for  Shanghai. 

From  San  Froncisco  for 
Steamek                          1 884.  HONGKONG. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  May   27th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail: 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 
City  of  l*eking May  13 

At  12  o'clock  m.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 
Granada May  1 

At  10  o'clock  a.m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  for 
MAZATLAN,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPERICO,  SAN 
JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA,  ACAJUTLA,  LA  LIBER- 
TAD,  and  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

Tickets  to  and  from  Europe  by  any  line  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  rates  ;  also  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports. 

For  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY, 

City  of  Sydney Friday,  May  9,  at  12  o'clock  m. 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails- 
Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  comer  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

Passengers  must  be  on  board  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  which 
time  the  ship  will  go  into  the  stream. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows: 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  A.  M.,  on  March  3d,  nth,  19th,  and  27th,  and  every 
eighth  day  thereafter.  The  first  steamer  of  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
0.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  day — a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  a  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc..  every 
Monday,  3  p.  M. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,   General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


OCEAMC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

FOK  IIOJiOIXXL', 

The  splendid  new  300-ton  steamsVps  will   leave  the    Com- 
pany's Wharf,  corner  Suuart  and  Harrison  Streets: 

MARIPObA THURSDAY,  June  1st,  at  3  p.  m. 

ALAMEDA ..THURSDAY,  May  15th,  at  3  P.  m. 

The  ALAMEDA  is  now  receiving  freight. 

Excursion  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  J.  D.  SPRECKELS  & 
BROS.,  Agents,  327  Market  Street. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOK    (SAKBSrSS,    WILIS,     9IIAE8,    ill)     riBE 
OEPAKTMESiTg. 

Mano/actnred  and  for  Sale  by  the 

aUTTA     i'EKCEA     AND     Rl  BBEit 

J1AMF.4CT1  JUX6    t'O.UPAXT. 


CartooUzed  Bnbb*>-  Bose,  gtaoOard.  (Maltese 
Cross, )  Rubber  Hu-.e.  Extra  "  A  "  Knbber  Hose, 
Robber  Hn.e.  {Competition,)  Suction  Uose, 
Steani  Hose,  JSrewrTs'  Hose,  Steaiu  Fire-Engine 
Hose,  Carbnlized  "  Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 

VALVES,    fi .1 . (-  ETS.    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

•   JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER. 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN   FRAIs'CISCO. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

Dealer  In  Mouse.  Steam,  Foundry,  and 

CUMBERLAND    COAL, 

ENGLISH  COKE  AM)  PIG  IRON, 

120  R<>ale  Street.  San  Francisco. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  O.  SHARON,  Lessee. 

The  I*alace  MoSel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  .■an  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and 
Earthquake-proof.  It  has  Five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  larsje,  light,  and  airy.  The 
ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  Ail  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  cen- 
tral court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light, 
its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies, 
its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is 
a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
Isotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  t,ii- 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant U  the  Finest  In  the  city. 


THE      NEVADA     BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up   Capital $3,000,000  in  Gold. 

DIRECTORS. 
James  C-  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President  '. 
James  G.  Fair,        James  L.  Flood,        John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lim'd. 


THE   BANK.  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000 

William-  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— Sew  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California;  Boston,  Ire  111  on  National 
Bank;  Chicago,  Union  National  Bank;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  London,  N. 
?l.  Bothschild  A  Sons;  <  liiua,  Japan  India, 
and  Australia,  the  Oriental  Bank  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghai,  Yokohama. 


The  ANGLO-CAXIFORNIAN  BASK 

LIMITED, 
> .  E.  corner  Pine  and  Sansorne  Streets. 

London  Office,  3  Angel  Court.     New  York  Agents,  J.  W. 
Seligman  &  Co.,  21  Broad  Street. 

Authorized  Capital  Stock $6,000,000 

Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections 
buy  and  sell   Exchange  and  Bullion,   loan   Money, 
issue  Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 
FRED  F.  LOW,         )  „ 
IGN.  STEINHART,  J  aiaQage«- 
P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Cashier. 


CHARLES  CROCKER.      WM.  H.  CROCKER.      R.  C.  WOOLWORTH. 

CROCKER,  WOOLWORTH  &  CO. 

BANKERS, 

322  Pine  St  root,  San  Francisco,  carry  on  a  gen- 
eral Banking  business. 
Correspondents  in  the  Drincipal  cities  of  the  Eastern  States 
and  in  Europe. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1730. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.    Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  corner  California  and 
Montgomery  Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Fran- 


COMMERCIAL,     IlVSIJRAiYCE    CO 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

FIRE    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Safe 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


C.  J.   HUTCHINSON.  H.   R.   MANN. 

HUTCIIIXSOX     &    MAWBT, 

I>SCHAXfE  AGENCY. 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Saosotne  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  K.  cor.  California  and  Sansorne  Sts. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


HOME  MUTUAL  IXSITRAXCE  CO. 

No.  216  Sansorne  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 


Capital  (Paid  up  in  tiold). 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1SS4 


..$300,000  00 
.    759,475  13 


PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  SANSOME  STREET, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System.  I 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.      Telephone  No.  5137.      I 

COWBX,  PORTER  &  CO., 

Fl  NEPAL  D1BECTORS, 

IIS  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  Kir  - 
Church.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  ( 

J-   S.  COWKN.  D.  H.  SCHUYLER.  J.     TV. 
Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


A  big  literary  review  gun  wrote,  the  other  day, 
that  he  had  been  wondering,  who  this  "  Ik  Mar- 
vel" was  who  was  republishing  "My  Farm  at 
Edgewood,"  and  another  book  or  so  of  a  like 
ilk.  He  was  good  enough  to  discover  that  it  was 
Donald  G.  Mitchell,  an  elderly  gentleman  and 
farmer  of  fine  literary  tastes,  who,  in  his  day,  had 
written  some  very  pleasant  things  about  farming. 
If  the  big  literary  review  gun  had  been  some 
three  thousand  miles  nearer,  I  should  have  liked 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him.  Donald  G.  Mitchell 
has  outgrown  both  his  nom  de plume  and  book- 
making  this  many  a  long  day,  but  when  he  did 
make  books  he  had  too  pleasant  a  reputation  to 
wait  till  this  late  day  for  a  mild  literary  snub. 

Moreover,  the  least  known  of  them  all  was  not 
about  farming  at  all,  and  was  the  best  of  them— 
or  so  it  seemed  to  me,  with  whom  it  was  a  sort 
of  childish  literary  fetich.  I  was  not -alone  in  my 
worship.  I  saw  its  familiar  brown  covers,  illumi- 
nated with  golden  sheaves,  and  its  red-edged 
leaves,  pass  seven  times  through  the  incense  of 
unqualified  admiration.  It  was  thumbed,  de- 
voured, loved  by  them  all,  till  the  dear  old  book 
fell  to  tatters  with  much  using,  and  nothing  re- 
mains but  a  fragrant  memory  of  its  sheaves. 

It  would  not  bear  re-printing  with  the  author's 
second  advent  in  the  field  of  letters,  for  it  is  a  book 
of  old-fashioned  travel,  a  young  man's  first 
glimpse  of  the  glorious  highways  of  old  Europe, 
many,  many  years  ago.  It  is  so  old  that  he  goes 
by  coach  from  London  to  Plymouth,  by  steamer 
from  the  French  coast  up  the  Seine  to  Paris,  by 
diligence  across  France,  smokes  a  pipe  with  the 
Dutchmen  in  a  drosky,  and  never  mentions  a  rail- 
way till  he  comes  to  Austria.  The  tale  of  his 
travels  is  studded  with  legends  as  he  goes;  but 
nowhere  does  the  charm  of  a  strange  country 
seem  to  so  thoroughly  steal  upon  his  senses  as 
when  his  coach  dashes  down  a  mountain-side  into 
the  Illyrian  bosom  of  Hungary, 

There  is  always  a  half-savage  charm  about  this 
little-known  country,  this  province  of  an  empire 
which  has  a  history,  a  language,  customs,  and 
music  intrinsically  its  own.  Its  music,  naturally, 
is  most  interesting  of  all,  for  Liszt,  the  great 
pianist,  faithful  to  the  music  of  his  hills,  as  the 
mountain-bred  always  are,  has  made  his  Hunga- 
rian rhapsodies  the  greatest  of  his  works.  But 
they  are  covered  up  in  such  an  infinity  of  classi- 
cal and  technical  detail  that  it  is  only  when  they 
are  interpreted  by  an  inspired  orchestra  that  one 
really  discovers  the  wild,  semi-barbaric  character 
of  the  music.  Even  then  it  bears  few  marks  of 
its  Hungarian  character,  for  such  music,  to  pre- 
serve its  characteristics,  must  be  given  only  in 
its  purity. 

When,  therefore,  it  was  announced  that  the 
Archduke  Joseph's  Hungarian  Gypsy  Band  was 
about  to  visit  us,  nothing  could  seem  to  more 
definitely  promise  genuine  Hungarian  music.  If 
an  archduke  couldn't  get  the  real  thing,  it  was 
simply  not  to  be  had. 

The  posters  revived  visions  of  the  tall  Hunnish 
grenadiers  in  their  handsome  braided  coats,  as 
described  by  Margery  Deane,  in  her  charming  lit- 
tle book  of  travel,  "  European  Breezes,"  and  even 
a  heavy  dose  of  the  "  Romany  Rye  "  had  not  dis- 
turbed any  one's  ideas  of  the  picturesqueness.  A 
Hungarian  gypsy,  with  a  delicious  Hunnish 
name  attached,  was  genuine  enough  to  put  in  a 
museum.  What  could  the  most  unreasonable  ask 
more  than  a  Farencz  Garay.  or  an  Imre  Barath, 
playing  Hungarian  csardas?  It  all  sounds  very 
wild,  and  weird,  and  ineffably  Hungarian,  and 
yet,  as  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  Farencz  Garay  does 
play  upon  the  violin,  which  in  the  vulgar  is  fid- 
dle, "  The  Swannee  Ribber  "  and  "Yankee  Doo- 
dle." And  Imre  Barath  does  perpetrate  upon  the 
cymbal,  a  series  of  variations  upon  that  ancient 
and  most  respected  chestnut,  "  Home,  Sweet 
Home."  It  is  fair  to  the  others  to  state  that  they 
do  not  assist  these  two  resurrectionists  in  their 
diabolical  work.  There  are  eight  fiddles  of  them, 
all  told,  but  "they  lay  down  the  fiddle  and  the 
bow"  in  Hungarian  disgust  when  it  comes  to 
this.  They  don't  lay  down  their  cymbals,  because 
there  is  but  one.  This  one  is  a  cross  between  a 
zither,  a  xylophone,  and  an  old-fashioned  spinnet 
whose  legs  have  been  amputated.  It  is  played 
with  much  deftness  by  Imre  Barath.  In  solo 
passages  it  is  not  strictly  musical,  but  it  is  pecu- 
liar and  not  unpleasiDg.  In  connected  passages 
it  is  strictly  inaudible,  and  therefore,  though  it 
;lls  a  large  portion  of  the  stage,  it  is  quite  inof- 
fensive.   None  of  the  others  evoke  any  special 

ntibn,  excepting  the  two  big  fellows  in  the 


background,  who  wrestle  with  the  bass  viols  with 
all  the  vigor  of  a  couple  of  herculean  farmers 
mowing  wide  swaths.  The  Hungarian  csardas 
are  the  only  numbers  upon  which  they  enter  with 
any  abandon  or  any  apparent  musical  feeling.  In 
these  they  do  give  some  "idea,  as  full  an  idea  as 
can  be  given  by  a  fashioned  instrument,  of  those 
curious,  barbaric,  abruptly -shaded  chants  and 
wails  which  form  the  music  of  the  nation.  It  is 
a  sheer  impossibility  to  give  the  actual  music  of 
any  country  without  the  human  voice.  All  Asian 
music— and  the  Hunns  were  undoubtedly  rocked 
in  a  Semitic  cradle — all  savage,  barbarous,  and 
primitive  music,  is,  in  part,  a  falsetto  chant, 
which  it  is  simply  impossible  to  reproduce  with 
instruments.  Perhaps  national  music  should  al- 
ways be  accompanied  by  the  national  instrument 
to  give  the  character  of  the  music  in  its  fullness. 
Irish  music  is  nothing  without  the  swept  strings 
of  the  accompanying  harp.  The  Scotch  takes 
half  its  peculiarity  from  the  long-sustained,  one- 
note  wail  known  as  "  the  drone  "  in  the  bagpipes. 
The  Spaniard  syncopates  his  sighs  under  his 
lady's  lattice  with  his  mandolin  or  guitar,  and 
his  dancing  sister  accentuates  her  cachucha  with 
the  clink  of  the  G^stanet  or  the  tap  of  the  tam- 
bourine. The  Japanese  uphold  their  chants 
with  the  stringy  chime  of  the  samesin  and  the 
koto,  and  the  Chinese  shriek  nasally  to  the  blare 
of  cymbals,  the  groan  of  hollow  drums,  and  the 
faint  protest  of  catgut  insufficiently  stretched 
over  snake-skin.  The  click  of  the  African  bam- 
boula  came  down  first  to  the  gourd  banjo,  a  prim- 
itive instrument  still  made  in  the  remoter  planta- 
tions of  the  South,  notwithstanding  the  Uncle 
Remus  banjo  discussion  —  a  banjo  which  has 
come  by  degrees  to  the  gorgeous,  silver-mounted 
affair  of  to-day,  but  which,  even  in  its  elegance, 
has  not  lost  its  character. 

By  inference,  we  are  to  accept  Mr.  Imre  Bar- 
ath's  cymbal  as  the  national  instrument  of  Hun- 
gary; yet  I  am  fain  to  doubt  if  such  it  be. 

When  the  Spanish  Studentsdelighted  the  town, 
they  played  everything  well  upon  their  guiars 
and  mandolins,  but  chiefly  well  the  peculiar  syn- 
copated music  of  Spain.  In  their  oilier  music, 
however,  it  was  only  the  constant  pizzicato  which 
gave  it  a  peculiar  effect.  Their  musical  perfection 
was  immeasurably  in  advance  of  that  of  the  Hun- 
garian Gypsies.  Their  wonderful  effects  of  shad- 
ing were  a  marvel.  These  the  Hungarians,  ex- 
cept in  their  national  airs,  do  not  attempt.  They 
play  with  great  precision,  and  with  unfailing 
memory,  and,  as  a  feature  once  or  twice  during  an 
evening,  they  would  be  exceedingly  interesting. 
An  evening  filled  entirely  with  their  music  is 
tedious. 

In  appearance  they  do  not  present  that  dazzling 
combination  of  Hunnish  grenadier  and  romantic 
dark-eyed  gypsy  which  one's  fancy  may  have 
painted. 

Time  out  of  mind  lovers  have  loved  over  a  gar- 
den wall.  It  stood  between  Pyramus  and  Thisbe 
how  many  hundred  years  ago!  Being  an  elegant 
and  dignified  youDg  Greek  couple,  clad  in  the  ele- 
gant and  dignified  Greek  fashion,  it  never  oc- 
curred to  either  to  go  over  the  garden  wall.  In- 
stead, they  kissed  their  kisses  through  a  hole  in 
the  wall,  poor  young  things,  and  never,  I  believe, 
came  any  nearer. 

When  Romeo  came  to  love,  some  centuries 
later,  he  loved  in  the  Italian  style,  and  without, 
hesitation  he  climbed  the  garden  wall.  How- 
ever, as  the  Veronese  gentlemen  were  more  airily 
clad  about  the  legs  than  the  Greeks,  it  was  an 
easier  feat  for  him.  He  climbed  over  the  garden 
wall  again  upon  the  bridal  night,  poor  boy,  and 
climbed  it  for  the  last  time. 

Pyramus  stabbed  himself  under  a  mulberry  tree 
for  love  of  his  love  when  the  false  news  of  her 
death  came,  and  Romeo  died  himself  to  death  in 
the  shadow  of  the  tomb  of  his  love  under  false. 
knowledge  of  her  death.  So  that  the  garden  wall 
brought  little  luck  to  either  of  these  famous  lov- 
ers, and  each  slept  before  his  time. 

Many  a  love  since  then,  however,  has  ripened, 
like  peaches,  on  a  southern  garden  wall,  and  once 
the  story  books  were  rich  with  garden  walls  and 
family  feuds.  But  this  bit  of  architecture  in  the 
history  of  love  and  difficulty  has  gone  over  with 
many  tender  sentiments  and  noble  thoughts  into 
the  possession  of  the  comedians  and  comic  singers. 

Once  it  was  considered  rather  a  pathetic  request 
to  ask  some  kind  friend  to  see  that  your  grave  was 
kept  green.  Now  such  a  sentiment  is  received 
with  howls  of  laughter.  A  dozen  kindred  senti- 
ments have  become  the  sport  of  the  heedless,  and 
"  Over  the  Garden  Wall,"  which  once  would  have 
suggested  a  dolorous  tale  of  love  and  despair,  is 
now  the  title  of  a  comic  play.  I  feel  quite  sure  it 
is  a  comic  play  for  three  several  reasons:  The 
leading  actor  speaks  in  the  German  dialect,  there 
is  a  baby  passed  from  hand  to  hand  who  is  alter- 
nately alive  and  a  dummy,  and  there  is  an  old 
gentleman  who,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  wears 
his  chemise  de  nuit  over  his  trousers  and  under  his 
ulster,  and  is  apparently  taking  a  constitutional 
in  this  hybrid  costume. 

Other  proof  I  have  none.  For  the  rest,  it  gives 
Mr.  George  Knight  in  a  part  quite  unworthy  of 
his  talent,  and  Mrs.  Knight  an  opportunity  to 


make  hers  in  the  first  genuine  approach  to  acting 
that  she  has  made. 

On  Monday  the  ardently  expected,  much  ad- 
vertised Rhea  is  to  open  in  "Adrienne  Lecou- 
vreur,"  a  play  which  seems  to  belong  specially  to 
actresses  who  have  learned  to  speak  English. 
Without  doubt  we  shall  all  find  Mile.  Rhea  a  very 
charming  actress  as  well  as  a  magnificently  dressed 
woman.  None  the  less,  it  has  been  ill-advised  of 
the  management  to  advertise  her  in  that  Cleve- 
land paragraph,  which  contains  this  bit  of  ambi- 
guity: "  She  is  a  rival  whom  her  unapproachable 
gauntness,  Sarah,  may  well  fear."  Is  it  the  inten- 
tion of  the  critic  to  infer  that  Mile.  Rhea  is  un- 
approachably gaunt? — or  does  he  intend  to  carry 
a  joke  so  far  as  to  personify  Sarah  in  Gauntness 
with  a  small  g?  Fortunately  Mile.  Rhea's  agent 
has  forestalled  this  sentence  by  distributing  her 
photographs  as  the  sands  of  the  sea. 

"  Rhea  "  will  have  little  counter-attraction,  for 
"  Pop  "  will  be  in  its  third  week,  with  the  prom- 
ise, by  the  way,  of  some  new  songs  and  business, 
and  "  Excelsior  "  has  gone  to  the  other  side.  As 
a  spectacle,  "Excelsior"  is  more  beautiful  in  the 
Grand  Opera  than  it  was  at  the  California.  The 
peerless  Flindt  still  dances  with  her  whole  soul 
and  body,  and  with  considerable  intelligence  as 
well.  Brianza  is  yet  charming  in  the  reluctant 
steps  of  that  pretty  Hungarian  pas  a  deux,  and 
the  shapely  Millon  twirls  on  one  toe  till  y-^u  ache 
at  thought  of  the  strain.  And  the"  crowds  come 
and  go,  but  they  can  not  understand  the  ballet  as 
Campanini  declares  Americans  do,  for  here  are 
three  first-class  dancers  who  have  yet  to  hear  the 
ring  of  real  applause  in  California. 

At  the  California But  what  use  to  prophe- 
sy concerning  the  California.  It  never  comes  to 
pass.  'Betsy  B. 


On  Monday  evening  next,  Mademoiselle  Rhea 
will  appear  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre.  She  is  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  John  Malone,  who  is  known  in  this 
city,  and  a  well  selected  stock  company.  On 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Friday  evenings,  she  ap- 
pears in  "  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  ";  on  Wednesday, 
matinee  and  evening,  in  "Camille";  on  Thurs- 
day and  Saturday,  in  "  The  School  for  Scandal  "; 
at  the  Saturday  matinee  in  "Camille."  Mile. 
Rhea  does  not  appear  on  Sunday  evenings. 
"  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  "  and  "  The  Unequal 
Match  "  are  announced  as  in  preparati  n.  The 
house  has  nearly  all  been  sold  for  Monday  night, 
and  there  will  doubtless  be  a  crush. 


Next  Monday  night  Miss  Kate  Castleton  will 
have  a  "  Pop  "  Souvenir  night,  at  the  Bush  Street 
Theatre. 


William  Emerson  left  for  England  Thursday, 
where  he. is  under  an  engagement  to  Haverly. 
■  ♦  ■ 

"  Excelsior  "  ends  at  the  Grand  Opera  House 
this  evening. 

David  Belasco. 
Editors  Argonaut:  The  descriptions  of  Be- 
lasco's  first  original  play,  and  the  reference  to  his 
being  unjustly  charged  with  simulating  emotion 
as  an  advertising  dodge  on  being  called  before 
the  curtain,  as  published  in  "Flaneur's"  article 
in  last  week's  Argonaut,  impel  me  to  recall  a  re- 
miniscence of  his  school  days  in  San  Francisco, 
where  he  is  so  well  known.  He  was  a  member  of 
Mrs.  Moore's  and  of  Mrs.  James's  class  in  the 
Lincoln  Grammar  School,  when  I  had  charge  cf 
it.  He  was  of  medium  height,  slender  form, 
regular,  handsome  features,  black  eyes  and  hair, 
nervous,  and  modest  to  the  verge  of  extreme 
bashfulness.  He  was  extremely  good-hearted, 
and  in  his  general  demeanor  was  a  natural  gentle- 
man. An  ordinary  class-room  teacher  coula  easily 
govern  a  hundred  such  boys  at  one  time.  He 
was  one  of  the  finest  declaimers  among  thirteen 
hundred  grammar-school  boys.  On  facing  an 
audience  every  vestige  of  bashfulness  instantly 
left  him.  He  immediately  and  completely  lost 
himself  in  the  subject  of  his  declamation.  He 
was  never  taught  a  gesture,  nor  hardly  an  intona- 
tion. His  conception  of  his  subject  was  gener- 
ally true,  his  rendition  of  it  elegant,  and  his  ges- 
ticulation the  extreme  of  grace.  His  favorite 
selections  were  of  the  pathetic  and  tragic  order. 
His  pathos  was  wonderfully  effective,  but  he  threw 
so  much  fire  into  his  tragic  declamation  as  to  some- 
times threaten  to  degenerate  into  rant.  He  was 
a  very  fair  scholar  in  every  branch  taught  at 
school,  and  yet  his  literary  bias  was  not  pro- 
nounced. That  he  should  become  an  actor 
seemed  to  his  friends  inevitable,  but  that  he 
should  become  an  author  must  be  a  surprise  to 
them.  While  he  was  still  a  member  of  the  Lin- 
coln School,  his  father  called  upon  me  to  remon- 
strate against  his  being  encouraged  at  school  in 
his  taste  for  declamation.  Belasco  Senior  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  David  might  take  to  the 
stage  and  become  an  actor,  instead  of  following 
the  path  to  the  pulpit,  as  marked  out  by  his 
parents,  and  becoming  a  rabbi.  He  was  severely 
shocked  at  my  placing  the  stage  and  the  pulpit 
in  the  same  category;  setting  up  one  as  the  school 
of  the  emotions,  the  other  as  that  of  reverence 
for  Deity;  and  claiming  that  David  might  be- 
come as  effective  a  moral  teacher  in  the  one  as  in 
the  other.  David  Belasco  and  Tames  Barrows, 
almost  equally  well  known  in  dramatic  circles, 
were  classmates,  friends,  and  rivals  in  elocu- 
tionary matters.  B.  Marks. 
April  28,  18S4. 


—  The  Metropolitan  Hall  is  the  finest 
auditorium  in  the  city  for  school  exhibitions  and 
commencement  exercises.  Its  magnificent  organ, 
large  seating  capacity,  elegant  upholstery,   and 


CCCXIX.— BUI  of  Fare    for    Six  Persons,    Sunday, 

May  4,  1884. 

Oyster  Soup. 

Fried    Perch. 

Broiled  Pigeons. 

Macaroni,     String  Beans. 

Roast  Beef.      Baked  Potatoes. 

Celery  Salad. 

Tipsy  Pudding.     Plum  Tan. 

Cherries. 

Tipsy  Pudding. — Lay  in  a  dish  slices  of  sponge  cake  or 

pound  cake,   well   soaked   in   brandy;  place   some   finely 

chopped   citron  and  some   currants   between  each  layer; 

pour  over  them  a  rich  soft  custard,  and  just  before  serving 

cover  the  top  with  thick  whipped  cream. 


—New  Departure.— Dinners  ii  a.  m.  to  8 
p.  M.  Hot  muffins,  etc.  Manning's  Oyster 
Grotto,  428  Pine  Street. 

.  ♦  . 

—  The  appearance  of  a  genuine  ballet 
has  revived  an  interest  in  an  almost  forgotten  art. 
It  has  brought  up  a  hundred  ancient  questions, 
and  those  unfamiliar  with  the  immense  possibili- 
ties of  ballet  training  suppose  the  toes  of  the 
dancers'  slippers  to  be  stuffed.  As  a  matter  cf 
fact,  a  dancing-shoe,  like  every  other,  must  be 
made  upon  physiological  principles  and  subject  to 
the  conformation  of  the  foot.  It  is,  therefore,  as 
simple  a  shoe  as  a  shoe  made  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, and  is  peculiar  only  in  its  adaptability  to 
its  purpose.  It  is  one  of  the  necessities,  as  weU 
as  one  of  the  elegances,  of  the  modern  costume 
that  the  shoe  shall  be  as  well  adapted  to  the  occa- 
sion as  any  other  part  of  the  dress,  and  care  in 
this  feature  of  the  toilet  is  a  certain  indication  of 
the  taste  of  the  wearer.  The  great  desideratum  is 
a  combination  of  comfort  and  elegance — a  com- 
bination which  is  easUy  possible  even  in  the 
thick-soled  stogies  made  for  mountain  climbing 
One  of  the  features  of  an  English  gentleman  s 
dressing-room  is  the  shoe-rack,  for  Englishmen 
buy  their  shoes  as  other  men  do  their  neckties  and 
handkerchiefs,  by  the  dozen  or  half-dozen.  Aside 
from  the  numerous  changes  he  allows  himself  for 
ordinary  foot-wear,  there  are  shoes  adapted  to 
every  variety  of  pursuit  in  which  he  is  likely  to 
engage — riding, driving,  walking,  dancing,  loung- 
ing, tennis,  cricket,  etc.— and  every  pair  of  them 
well  made.  The  best  bit  of  Anglo-mania  yet 
transplanted  is  this  English  taste  in  shoes.  Fash- 
ion has  begun  to  permit  an  endless  variety  in  ma- 
terial, style,  and,  it  might  almost  be  said,  decora- 
tion. But  it  exacts  suitability,  fit,  and  style. 
The  combination  of  these  has  become,  if  not  an 
exact  science,  at  least  an  exact  art,  and  it  is  in 
this  that  Lundon  has  set  the  fashion  in  shoes,  es- 
pecially for  gentlemen.  Yet  even  among  ladies 
modified  English  styles  have  become  almost  de 
rigueur.  They  still  make  fun  of  the  English- 
woman's font,  but  they  copy  the  comfort  of  her 
shoes,  embellished  for  dress  occasions  with  a  few 
French  touches.  Since  the  advent  of  P.  F. 
McXulty,  who  has  made  shoemakinc  more  an 
art  than  a  trade,  there  has  been  quite  a  revolution 
in  the  style  of  the  shoes  of  the  well-dressed  class 
in  San  Francisco.  It  has  even  brought  about  a 
change  in  the  walk  of  the  ladies,  who  nave  a  new 
springiness  of  gait  and  ease  of  bearing.  This 
comes  of  the  rejection  of  the  ready-made  shoe  for 
the  comfort  of  one  fitted  to  the  individual  foot. 
McNulty's  shoes  have  come  to  be  known  at  a 
glance,  and  are  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
good  form,  that  his  rooms  on  New  Montgomery 
Street,  under  the  Grand  Hotel,  have  become  a 
familiar  landmark  in  this  city  among  fashionable 
people. 

.  ♦  . 

—  A  LADY  IN  HER  OWN  HOUSE  WOULD  LET 
three  sunny  bed-rooms,  with  bath,  gas,  and  sit- 
ting-room, separate  from  rest  of  house,  to  a  party 
of  gentlemen  wishing  to  room  in  same  place, 
with  breakfast  or  full  board  if  desired.  Two 
blocks  from  McAllister  Street  cars;  one  from 
Market  St.;  transfer.  Apply  to  Mrs.  D.  Conk- 
ling,  712  Grove  Street. 

—  TO     LET,    EITHER    FURNISHED    OR    UNFUR- 

nished,  to  parties  without  children,  from  three  to 
five  large  sunny  front  rooms,  with  bath  and  run- 
ning water.  Would  either  board  with  parties  oc- 
cupying the  ro^ms,  or  would  let  two  or  three 
rooms  to  them  with  use  of  kitchen.  Call  at  Doc- 
tor's Office,  672  Mission  Street,  N.  E.  cor.  Third. 


—  Tames  Hanrahan,  Real  Estate  Broker 
and  General  Collector.  $10,000  to  loan.  Office, 
319  Sansome  Street,  American  Exchange  Hotel. 

.  ■♦■ 

—  Yosemite  and  Giant  Trees,  via  Posi- 
tively the  shortest,  cheapest,  and  best  scenic 
route,  in  new  unexcelled  six-horse  coaches.  For 
tickets  and  full  information,  Thomas  T.  Wal- 
ton, 13S  Montgomery  Street. 


Globe  Water-  Wheels, 

Suitable  for  running  Quariz,  Flouring,  Coffee 
Mills,  Sewing  Machines,  and  and  all  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery. Globe  Manufacturing  Company,  No.  5 
First  Street,  San  Francisco. 


$140,000. 

Wanted,  the  above  sum  at  S  per  cent.,  on  a 
large  number  of  small  mortgages  on  small  farms 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Fresno.  Seeurity  first- 
class.  The  Fresno  banks  will  transact  the  entire 
business  for  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  Only  prin- 
cipals need  apply  to  B.  Marks,  Fresno. 


Root  Beer. 
A  strictly  non-alcoholic  family  beverage,  at  once 
delicious  to  the  taste  and  beneficial  to  the  system. 
The  youngest  child  or  the  feeblest  invalid  can 
drink  it  with  advantage.  Put  up  in  pint  and 
quart  champagne  bottles,  with  patent  stoppers,  at 
seventy  cents  and  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per 
dozen.  All  orders  promptly  filled.  H.  L.  St. 
John  &  Ce.,  14  Hayes  Street. 


—  Leading  medical  authorities  indorse 
Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  as  the  best  blood  purifying 
medicine  in  existence. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist:  850  Mar- 
ket,  cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).  Office  hours, 
9105. 

.  +■  . 

—  For  dyspepsia  or  any  stomach  derange- 
ment,  no  other  remedy  can  be  found  so  pleasant, 
prompt,  and  effective  as  Ayer's  Cathartic  Pills. 


unequaled  acoustic  properties  render  it  the  finest        _  c.  O.  Dean,  D.D.S.,  126  Kearny  St.  (Thur- 
hall  on  the  coast.  I  iow  Block*.     Lau^hine-  Pas.     Office  hours,  o  to  K. 


low  Block).    Laughing  gas.    Office  hours,  9  to  5, 
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—  Go    to    Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New   Photo- 
graphic Gallery.  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  sts. 


-  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


GRA\D     BENEFIT    CO\CERT 

TO 

MISS    LULU    JORAN 

PIAMSTE  (15  years  of  age),  at 

PLATT'S   HALL, 

©>'  THIRSDAY  EVEM3CG,  MAY   Stn,  1884. 


Her  younger  sisters, 

P.ULIXE      A  IB  D     ELISE, 

And  eminent  local  talent,  will  assist. 


MISS  LULU  JORAN'S  numbers  will  be:  Trio,  D 
minor,  Mendelssohn ;  Prelude  and  Fugue,  Each ;  Melodie, 
Rubenstein;  Bolero,  op.  19,  Chopin;  Danse  Macabre, 
Saint- Saens;  and  Beethoven's  Concerto  in  C  minor  (ca- 
denza by  Reinecke),  with  Orchestral  Quintet  Accompani- 
ment. 

TICKETS,  ONE  DOLLAR;  Children,  half  price. 

Hall  plan  open  for  the  selection  of  boxes  and  seats 
(without  extra  charge)  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  May 
7th  and  8th,  1384,  at  Sherman  Clay  &  Co.  s  Music  House, 
corner  Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets. 


$50  REWARD 


To  any  one  who  shall  secure  the  largest  number  of 


YEARLY     SUBSCRIBERS 


At  $3.50,  to  the 

"INGLESIDE" 


IX  OXE  MOXTH 

From  the  date  of  this  advertisement.     This  offer  is  good 
only   until  June  3d. 

HEXKY  B.  McIMMVELX, 

For  particulars,  address  or  call  at 

713  and  714  Montgomery  Street. 


BYRON    MAUZY, 
SS^^fPIANOS 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  installments.     Pianos  to  Rent,  Tuneti 

and  Repaired. 

107  and  109  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ATTEXTIOX,   RAXCH   OWNERS. 


A  thoroughly  instructed  FARMER,  having  managed  a 
large  estate  and  made  his  agricultural  studies  in  Europe, 
wishes  a  situation  as  Superintendent  of  a  first-class  farm. 
Dairy  matters  a  specialty.     Highest  references  offered. 

Address  L.  K-.  42  Xevada  Block.  San  Francisco 


HALIJETT,  DAVIS  &  CO.'» 

CELEBRATED  PIANOS! 

Indorsed  by  the  highest  musical  authorities  in  the  world : 
Liszt,  Strauss,  Bendel,  Gottschalk,  Sa'o,  Titiens.  Heilbron, 
Abt,  Weber,  Paulus,  and  GERMANY'S  GRF.ATLST 
MASTERS.  W.  «.  BADGER. 

13  Sansome  Streel,  Sole  Agent. 


PUMP  §.«-  W  ORTHI\GTOVS. 

Special,  Mining,  and  Irrigating  Pomps. 

Over  two  hundred  cities  and  towns  have  adopted  them  in 
water-works.  Cheaper  than  any  other  of  same  capacity. 
The  Worthingto.n  Meter  measures  accurately  water,  wine. 
oil,  etc- ;  over  3^,00?  in  use;  used  in  nearly  every  city 
water-works  in  the  United  States.     Send  for  catalogue. 

HENRY  B.  WORTHIXGTON, 
30  and  32  First  St  .  S.  F.    A   L.  FISH.  Manager. 


ATKINS     MASSEY, 

IVDERTARER, 

At  the  old   established  place,   No.  651   Sacramento 

Street,  first  house  below  Kearny,  San  Francisco. 


Southwest  cor.  of  Busli.    Established  1877. 

PROF.  De  FILIPPE  ^continues  to  give  personal  in- 
struction in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  pract.cal 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons.    Apply  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  p.  m. 


PAY0T,UPHAM&C0. 

stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers 

and  lllank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


JOHX  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAYERS'    MATERLALS, 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.     Also,  Druggists'  Glassware, 


THE  BIGGEST  THING  OUT. 

Illustrated  Book  sent  free.     |Xe\r.)    E.  NASON  & 
CO.,  iso  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

OFFICE,  325  MARKET  STREET. 

Works, Eighth  and  Brannan  Streets. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President. 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS.  Vice- President. 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS.  Secretary. 


GOOBYEAR'S 

Extra  Al  Superior 

RUBBER     HOSE, 

BELTING    A>»    PACKING. 

We  make  to  order,  at  few  hours'  notice,  in  our  RL'BBER 
FACTORY,  Hard  S:  Soft  Valves,  Gaskets,  Car  Springs,  etc. 


PJA?W 


R.  H.  PEASE,  Jr.,       S.  M.  RUNYON,       AGENTS. 
577  and  579  Hatket  St..  S.  F. 


<  o>soni».v ted  imperial  mixixu  co. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  April,  iSS^.an 
assessment  (No.  20)  of  Five  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  3-9 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  unon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Thursday,  the  fifth  day  of  J  me,  1884,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  pavment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thursday, 
the  26th  day  of  .June,  1884,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  cast  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C    L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79.  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


GOLD  WATCH  FREE! 

The  publisher*  of  the  Capitol  City  Home  Guest,  the  well- 
known  Illustrated  Literary  and  Family  Magazine,  make  the  fol- 
lowing liberal  offer  for  J  one :  The  person  telling  ns  ihelongest  Terse 
in  the  Bible,  before  Jane  lith.wi;i  receive  a  Solid  Gold,  Xadj'a 
llumiiuj  Cased  Swl^s  Watch,  worth  $50.  If  there  be  more 
than  one  correct  answer,  lae  second  mil  receive  an  elegant  Siena- 
winding  Silver  AVotch;  the  third,  a  key-winding  Silver 
Watch.  Eaehpema  must  send  36  cent*  with  their  answer  for 
which  Ihey  will  receive  iLree  months'  subscription  to  the  Home 
Guest,  a  50  page  Hhutnted  Bo<jk  and  onr  Bonanza  Premium  Col- 
lection of  32  portraits  of  prominent  persons,  36  needlework  design*, 
■10  popular  sonrs,  30  popular  eames,  30  money  making  receipts,  4 S 
chemical  experiments  and  lesions  in  magic.  Pubs.  Of  HOME 
GTZEST,  SiETFOIlI},  COICN.  SPECIAL  :  An  Imita- 
tion Steel  Eosraving  of  Washington,  lite  15  1-2  I  16  inches,  fre* 
to  the  first  1000  persons  answering  this  advertisement. . 


THE  FINEST  BEER  IN  THE  WORLD. 


D.G.YUENGUNG,  Jrs 

NEW  YORK. 

Special  BrewLagerBeer 

HERMAN    HEYNEMANN. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Sole   Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


T*rAtu  bask  ftc&sreecz 


OUR  ARTIST. 
Specimen  of  Japanese  humorous  art,  by  T.  Yata,  artist  for  Ichi  Ban. 


Ichi  Ban  is  a  Free  Exhibition  of  the  Art  and  Manufactures  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  to 

which  all  are  welcome. 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  collection  of  Tapanese  Goods  in  the  world, 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  most  attractive  store  in  America. 

These  facts  are  indisputable. 


mmm 


SKSINJ 


BEER 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER  HATS 


THIS    WEEK   BT 


C.  HERRMANN  &  CO. 

I[ERR1!A»   THE    HATTER), 

At  332—336  Kearny  Street,  between  Bush  and  Pine  Streets. 

The  largest  Hat  Store  and  the  largest  stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast.      An  immense  line  of  novelties. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1884,  just  out. 


MISS  TRATEK  AjSD  MRS.  L.  A. 
K.  CLAPPE'S 

SELECT  SCHOOL 

FOR   YOUNG    LADIES  AMI  CHILDREN, 

At     Hastings-on-Hudson,     Westchester    County,    N.    Y. 
Nrmbcrof  pupils  limited  to  fifteen.     Send  for  catalogue. 


411   413  Be  415    SANSOME    ST.  S,F 

Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


"EUREKA"   COTTON 

GARDEN  HOSE 

Stronger  three  to  one,  and  lighter  two  to  one,  than  the  best 
four-ply  Rubber  Hose;  and  if  left  out  in  the  sun  and  air 
continuously,  or,  if  put  away,  put  away  dry,  will  stand  the 
rou2hest  kind  of  usage  and  will  last  for  years. 

Also.    RUBBER   HOSE  of   extra  quality  and   at  low 
price- 

W.  T.  \\  SCHKW  K. 

6  California  Streel.  Sau  Frantisw,  Cai 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns— Summer  Styles. 

Send    Stamp    for    Catalogue.       Agency,    124 
Post  >  1  rc-ei,  San  Francisco. 


FIXE 


»  TAILORING  » 

Immense  Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  St. 


s*i£  TAILORING  » 

Cheapest  House,  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  Street. 

»  TAILORING  » 

J.  S.  HA3TD,  Merchant  Tailor  and  Clothier, 
314  Kearny  Street, 


■  1 »  do  Torn  ows  STiTrrrsc  for  embroid- 

I       S^fll^Q    BRT,  Wilt!  OUT  STAMPING     PATT£fiS3    for 

bldUlvw  Ken«lugtOD,  AraRene.  Outline,  Braid 
Work.  &c.  Easily  transferred  to  auj  fabric  or  material  and 
can  be  used  a  hundred  times  over.  |  O  f»"  sized  working 
Patterns  Including  Flowers,  Comers,  Borders,  Scollops, 
Braid  Strips,  outline  figures,  and  your  own  initial  letters 
for  handkerchiefs,  hat  bands  4c.  with  Powder.  Pad  aud 
directions  for  working,  al  l  (or  60  cents,  postpaid. 
Book  of  lOO  designs  ior  Embrolderr.  Braidln~Ac.  25C, 
Oar  BoOi.  "Manual  of  Needlework,"  is  a  c  mUeto  lu- 
strnctorlu  Kensington.  Amsene  anil  all  other  br,ti-r-hes  ot 
Embrohlerv.  Knitting  Stettin,  Crocheting  iaco  Milking, 
±c  35cen>s:Ponrfur"S  |  .00.  All  the- above  for  S  I  .00. 
Patten  Pub.  Co.  47  Barclay  Street,  Xewlork 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


See  the  "DOMESTIC"  before  baying 

J.  W.  EVANS, 


General  Agent, 


39  Post  Street. 


L.    D.    STONE    &    CO. 

(Successors  to  R.  Stone), 
MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

Harness,  Saddles,  Saddlery  Hardware 

Collars,  Whips,  Robes,  Horse  Blankets,  and  all  kinds  of 
Harness  and  Patent  Leathers. 

423  and  424  Battery  Street,  comer  Wash- 
ington, San  Francisco. 

C.    ADOLPHE     LOW    &    CO 

Commission  Merchants, 

San  Francisco. 

OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR  STREET. 
&3T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consign ments.TSS 


WOT.  T.  COL.EOTAN  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent   commercial   city  in  the 
world. 


H.  M.  XEWHALL  &  CO. 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

So.    309    SANSOME    STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J.  C.  MERRILL,  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

204  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 
Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS. 


.   CHESEBR0UGH.  W.  H.  DIMOND. 


WILLIAMS,  DIMOKD  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

202  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The-Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.:  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


GEORGE   MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  1854), 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION 

llERl'HAXfS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 

39  i  lay  St.,  San  Francisco,  1'al.     Telephone 

So.  35. 

THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY, 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 
<'.  AltOLPHE  LOW  .t  CO.,  Agents. 

Office,  zo3  California  Street. 

A.  V.  HOTALI\G  &  CO. 

429  to  437  .TackaOII  St.,  sole  agents  for  the  J.  H. 
t'ntter  Oi<l  iEourboti  Whisky,  "  O.  P.  S.,"  "O. 
O.  K„"  "  O    K-"  "  A  No    i,"  "  A."     Established  1852. 


Call  anil   See  the  New  Invention, 

WINDOW  SCREEN 

AT  12S  GEARY  ST. 

Solid  comfort  in  the  house,  with  the  flies  on  the  outside. 

W.  LITTLE,  Proprietor, 

CARPESTER,  BUILDER. 


Art -Painted,    Plain,    and    Glazed 

TILES 


For   Decorations. 


W..  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

ail,  313,  315,  and  317  Market  Street^ 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Manufacturing  Jewelers  and  Importers  of  FINE 
WATCHES,  DIAMONDS  AND  OTHER  PRECIOUS 
STONES.        FRENCH    CLOCKS    AND    SILVERWARE. 

119    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


SOLE  AGENCY  FOR  THE 

HENRY  F.  MILLER 


(Factory  Boston,  Mass.)  and 


HEMME  &  LONG 

(Factory  corner  flay  and  Polk  Streets,  San  Francisco) 

AND  THE  TAYLOR  &  FARLEY  ORGANS. 
WOODWORTH,  SCHELL  &  CO. 

101   STOCKTOX  ST.,  cor.  O'Farrell.         J.  B.  Curtis,  Manager. 

Hlnstrated  Catalogues  Mailed  Free  on  Application. 
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WALL    PAPER, 

Artistic  Designs,  American,  French,  and  English.  Cornice  Poles  and 
Fixtures.  Sole  Agents  on  Paciftc  Coast  for  EINCRUSTA  WALTON, 
the  new  and  indestructible  Wall  Decoration.  Imitation  Stained 
and  Ground  Glass,  for  residences,  churches,  etc.  Frescoing  and 
Interior  Decorating  a  specialty. 

WINDOW    SHADES. 

Samples    and    Estimates  furnished   on   Application. 

G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO.,  645  &  647  MARKET  ST. 
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Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3,  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
803  Sutter  street,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  THE  COMPLEXION  I 

This  elegant  preparation  is  the  most  perfect  beautiher 
known,  It  is  pure  and  harmless,  delightful  in  its  applica- 
tion, and  wonderful  in  its  effects,  while  the  closest  scrutiny 
fails  to  detect  its  use.     Prepared  by 

H.  BOWMAN,   Chemist,   Oakland. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists. 


THE  HALL  ITYPE-WRITER 

.f  Awarded  medal  over_Remington  and  Calligraph.     Sim- 
ple and  durable.^  Weighs  seven  pounds  in  case.     No  ink- 
ing ribbon.     Interchangeable    types   of  all  kinds.""  Takes 
all  sizes  paper.     Price,  $40,     Call  and  examine. 
-  PACIFIC  COAST  AGENCY,  ROOM  34,  No.  123 

CALIFORNIA  STREET. 
S.  F.  Office  Empire  Portable  Forge  Co.  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


JZ.  P.  SHEFFIELD.       N.  W.  SPAULDING.       J.   PATTERSON." 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17  and  19  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN   FRANCISCO. 


THE 

STANDARD 

S3LK 


W'      WORLD 


YATES   &   CONKLIN, 

Sole  Agents, 
IS  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JOHN    MIDDLETON, 


14  Post  St.,  and  \.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Mason. 


REAL  ESTATE. 

Fine  Business   and  Residence  Property  in  all  parts  of  the 
ciiy  for  sale  by 

G.  F.  BOWMAN,  440  California  St. 


GERMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST, 
h     DELICIOUS. 
0        TRY  IT!      0 


The  Argonaut 


Vol.  XIV.      No.    19. 


San  Francisco,  May  10,   1884. 


Price,  Ten  Cents. 


ENTERED    AT    THE    SAN     FRANCISCO    POSTOFFICE    AS   SECOND-CLASS   MATTER. 


Frank  M.  Pixley,     ---------    Editor. 
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The  case  of  the  people  of  the  Republican  party  of  the 
State  of  California  against  the  political  bureau  of  W.  W. 
Stow  et  al.  is  postponed  for  a  week,  on  motion  of  prisoners' 
counsel,  to  enable  them  to  file  affidavits  of  absence  of 
criminal  intent  in  mitigation  of  punishment. 


When,  in  the  recent  State  Convention,  the  Republicans 
of  Los  Angeles  and  the  southern  counties  extended  an  in- 
vitation for  the  party  to  hold  its  next  council  in  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles,  it  was  treated  with  scant  respect.  The  apo- 
logy for  this  may  be  in  the  fact  of  the  haste— we  may  say 
the  somewhat  undignified  haste— which  characterized  the 
proceedings  of  our  late  convention.  Oakland  accommoda- 
tions are  bad,  and  it  is  too  near  San  Francisco.  The 
whole  membership  rushed  over  upon  the  twelve  o'clock 
boat  of  noon,  to  return  on  the  twelve  o'clock  boat  of  night. 
There  was  no  time  or  opportunity  for  deliberation;  no 
possibility  of  interchange  of  opinions;  scarcely  the  chance 
of  acquaintanceship.  It  is  at  these  hap-hazard  melees 
that  the  well-matured  conspiracies  of  political  intriguants 
are  successfully  carried  out.  The  impatient  granger,  fear- 
ful lest  his  cucumber  crop  shall  become  over-ripe,  or  that 
his  neighbor's  pigs  may  invade  his  melon-patch,  becomes 
the  unconscious  ally  of  the  party  conspirator,  in  his  haste 


to  return  home.  The  machine  calculates  upon  the  stupid- 
ity of  the  average  granger,  and  depends  upon  his  unwill- 
ingness to  listen  to  debate,  or  to  spend  time  in  delibera- 
tion, and  in  his  disinclination  to  pay  hotel  bills,  as  impor- 
tant factors  in  the  accomplishment  of  any  dirty  work  which 
demands" neatness  and  dispatch.  Had  the  recent  conven- 
tion at  Oakland  been  in  any  sense  a  deliberative  conven- 
tion ;  had  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Frank  Page  been  open  to 
debate;  had  there  been  time  to  ascertain  whether  the 
dispatch  from  him  was  genuine  or  not,  and  whether  the 
letter  referred  to  by  Mr.  Blanchard  conveyed  his  opinions 
concerning  Mr.  Blaine  or  not;  and  had  there  been  an  op- 
portunity to  review  his  political  record— is  there  anybody 
who  believes  that  Mr.  Page  would  have  received  any 
considerable  number  of  votes  as  delegate  at  large,  or  the 
advocacy  of  anybody  who  had  not  an  axe  to  grind  or  favor 
to  return?  For  a  sharp,  quick,  dirty  bargain,  to  be  con- 
summated upon  a  blind  turn,  commend  us  to  a  State  Con- 
vention which  meets  in  the  suburbs  of  San  Francisco,  and 
dispatches  its  business  in  twelve  hours.  That  nothing  of 
evil  was  accomplished  at  this  convention,  and  that  every- 
thing passed  off  in  harmony,  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  send  delegates  to  Chicago, 
and  that  everybody  was  for  Blaine.  The  invitation  from 
the  southern  counties  is  not  in  any  sense  more  geographic- 
ally unreasonable  than  the  desire  of  California  that  the 
National  Convention  should  honor  San  Francisco  as  its 
place  of  session.  Los  Angeles  is  no  more  of  a  border 
county  than  is  California  a  border  State.  The  arguments 
which  are  made  to  bring  conventions  of  Odd  Fellows  and 
conclaves  of  Knights  to  our  coast,  may  be  equally  well 
used  to  induce  Republicans  to  visit  this  picturesque  and 
charming  section  of  our  State.  There  is  something  more 
than  sentiment  involved  in  visiting  the  land  of  the  orange 
and  the  vine,  the  pomegranate  and  the  olive.  The  Re- 
publicans elected  to  a  State  Convention  might  profitably, 
even  in  the  political  sense,  associate  for  the  journey,  com- 
pare notes,  become  acquainted,  and,  with  a  view  to  intel- 
ligent and  deliberate  action,  take  time  to  know  each 
other.  We  have  great  respect  for  the  granger,  but  we 
are  not  carried  away  with  the  idea  that  he  is  any  more 
honest,  or  any  better  informed,  or  is  governed  by  any 
higher  purpose  in  politics  than  any  other  class  of  respect- 
able citizens.  When,  in  convention,  some  venerable  hay- 
seed protests  against  spending  time  in  debate,  because  he 
must  get  back  to  his  plow  or  patent  churn,  back  to  set  a 
hen  or  help  a  mare  to  mule,  it  makes  us  unwell  of  him. 
We  think,  to  preserve  pure  the  politics  of  the  nation,  to 
maintain  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  Republican  party, 
to  keep  it  so  inwalled  and  guarded  that  thieves  will  not 
break  through  and  steal,  are  of  more  importance  than  grain, 
fresh  butter,  chickens,  and  mules,  or  farmers  impatient  of 
hotel  bills.  It  is  our  serious  opinion  that  Los  Angeles 
might  present  reasons  for  a  strong  argument  why  a  conven- 
tion of  Republicans  should  honor  it  with  a  session. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  the  Argonaut  announcing  his 
remedy  for  the  correction  of  dynamite  atrocities,  something 
like  this:  "The  manufacture  of  all  the  dangerous  com- 
pounds and  explosives  to  be  confined  to  government  facto- 
ries in  all  countries;  every  package  to  be  accounted  for, 
to  whom  sold,  and  for  what  purpose.  Every  person  en- 
gaged in  the  unlawful  manufacture  or  traffic,  or  found  in 
unlawful  possession  of  it,  to  be  presumptively  guilty  of  an 
offense,  the  penalty  of  which  is  death."  Another  writes  us 
as  follows :  "  The  use  of  dynamite  in  Ireland  and  for  the 
Irish  cause  is  by  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  a  Romish  con- 
spiracy, and  could  be  controlled  by  the  Church  if  it  desired 
to  do  so.  If  the  bishops,  priests,  and  all  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland  were  in  earnest 
to  prevent  the  use  of  dynamite,  they  could  do  it.  I  pro- 
pose, therefore,  the  formation  of  secret  dynamite  societies 
in  every  country  where  dynamite  is  used,  to  destroy  Ro- 
man Catholic  property  by  dynamite.  Whenever  any  pub- 
lic building  in  England,  or  elsewhere  in  the  British  domin- 
ions, is  destroyed,  or  an  attempt  made  to  destroy  it,  let  a 
Roman  Catholic  church  be  blown  up  in  return.  If  the 
Parliament  House  is  attacked,  let  the  Church  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's and  Vatican  at  Rome  be  blown  up  and  destroyed." 


The  use  of  terrible  explosives  is  becoming  dangerously  fre- 
quent. There  is  probably  no  palace  or  government  build- 
ing in  Europe  which  is  not  closely  watched.  There  is  no 
reigning  monarch  in  Europe  who  is  not  in  danger  of  assas- 
sination. Dynamite  has  found  its  way  to  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  to  Australia,  and  to  .India;  wherever  the  British 
empire  extends  its  property,  ships,  and  public  edifices  it 
is  threatened  with  dynamite,  and  this  is  believed  to  be  the 
growth  and  outcome  of  Irish  politics.  Whether  the  Church 
of  Rome  could,  if  it  desired,  and  whether  it  desires  to  if  it 
could,  arrest  this  mode  of  warfare,  we  do  not  know.  The 
institution  is  a  very  powerful  one.  It  is  very  secret.  Its 
Jesuits  make  splendid  detectives;  its  confessional  is  well 
calculated  to  find  out  secret  criminal  conspiracies,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  most  of  the  dynamite  crim- 
inals kneel  before  its  altars.  Nearly  all  who  have  so  far 
gone  to  the  gallows  have  been  Romanists,  and  have  received 
from  Romish  priests  a  remission  of  their  sins,  and  been 
ticketed  with  a  through  pardon  to  Abraham's  bosom,  and 
guaranteed  an  eternity  of  bliss.  Most  of  those  persons  now 
awaiting  trial  have  the  daily  consolation  of  religion  admin- 
istered by  priests  of  Rome.  Whether  the  church,  in  order 
to  save  its  own  property,  would  contribute  to  the  protec- 
tion of  property  it  did  not  own,  we  do  not  know.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  it  would. 


The  latest  figures  made  of  the  Republican  Convention 
give  the  following  estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  various 
candidates : 

Votes. 

Blaine 363 

Arthur 273 

Edmunds 71 

Logan 56 

Sherman  (Senator) 26 

Hawley 12 

Scattering 5 

Unknown 10 

To  be  heard  from 4 

Total  votes  in  convention 820 

This  table  comes  from  the  Chicago  Tributie,  a  journal 
favorable  to  Blaine.  The  New  York  Times,  not  friendly 
to  Mr.  Blaine's  candidacy,  gives  him  340,  while  Congress- 
man Bayne,  partisan  to  Blaine,  gives  him  425  votes  upon 
the  opening  ballot.  Of  these  he  estimates  that  58  will 
come  from  Southern  States.  Logan  is,  by  the  New  York 
Times,  accredited  with  58  votes.  The  Logan  vote,  by  any 
estimate,  gives  him  the  controlling  power  in  the  Convention 
Hawley  of  Connecticut  has  twelve  votes.  Now  let  us  es- 
timate the  chances  of  Mr.  Blaine's  success  by  first  con- 
trasting the  conditions  of  to-day  with  those  of  a  corre- 
sponding period  four  years  ago.  The  contest  was  then 
between  General  Grant  and  Mr.  Blaine.  It  is  now  between 
Blaine  and  Arthur.  Arthur  is,  at  best,  but  a  nega- 
tive power.  He  occupies  the  Presidential  office,  he  has 
performed  the  duties  of  that  office  in  an  admirable  man- 
ner, and  he  brings  to  the  Convention  the  strength  that  is 
natural  and  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  virtue  of  his  posi- 
tion. He  has,  at  best,  but  a  negative  strength,  which  is 
likely  to  fall  away  from  him  when  it  shall  become  apparent 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  succeed.  When  it  breaks 
it  will  drift  to  the  strong  side.  The  gratitude  of  Southern 
postmasters  is  quite  likely  to  gravitate  to  the  quarter  from 
which  future  official  favors  are  probably  to  come.  Gen- 
eral Arthur  has  no  strong  political  following  outside  of 
official  circles.  He  was  never  a  power  in  the  politics  of 
the  country.  General  Grant  had  at  this  time  four  years 
ago  returned  from  his  triumphal  joumey.around  the  world. 
The  grand  ovation  of  his  landing  in  our  harbor  had  fol- 
lowed him  wherever  he  traveled  in  the  country.  He  was 
the  idol  of  the  American  people.  Four  years  had  inter- 
vened since  he  had  filled  the  Presidential  office.  ,  The 
country  was  ablaze  with  Grant.  He  was  supported  by  the 
strongest  Senatorial  syndicate  that  had  ever  been  formed 
in  American  politics— Conkling,  Cameron,  and  Logan — 
with  the  great  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illi- 
nois in  almost  solid  phalanx.  The  wealth,  the  eloquence, 
the  genius  of  the  nation  were  arrayed  behind  him.  The 
politicians,  marshaled  by  their  ablest  leaders. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


Grant.  Against  this  combination  Mr.  Blaine  could  not 
make  successful  progress;  and  while  not  stronger  than  all 
his  opponents,  he  was  strong  enough  to  call  from  his  seat 
in  the  Convention  a  delegate  from  Ohio  and  make  him  the 
candidate  of  the  party  for  President.  Mr.  Blaine  is 
stronger  to-day — one  month  in  advance  of  the  Convention 
— than  on  his  strongest  ballot  four  years  ago.  Arthur  is 
weakerthan  Grant.  The  syndicate  has  fallen  asunder,  and, 
if  we  are  correctly  advised,  more  than  one  member  favors 
Mr.  Blaine.  We  misread  the  signs  of  the  times  if  Gen- 
eral Grant  and  ex-Senator  Conkling  do  not  favor  his  nomi- 
nation. If  they  are  opposing  him,  they  are  acting  in 
strange  contrast  to  their  usual  conduct  when  attempting 
to  defeat  an  enemy.  After  years  of  estrangement  between 
General  Grant  and  Mr.  Blaine,  refusing  to  each  other 
ordinary  social  recognition,  they  have  met  in  exchange  of 
friendly  courtesies.  Ex-Senator  Piatt,  ihtfidus  Achates  of 
Senator  Conkling,  voted  in  the  New  York  Convention  for 
the  Blaine  delegates,  and  if  ex-Senator  Conkling  has  made 
an  unkind  movement  against  Blaine,  or  concerning  him  an 
unfriendly  remark,  within  the  last  half  year,  we  have  not 
heard  of  it.  If  then,  as  we  guess,  the  stalwart  fight  is  not 
to  be  revived  in  New  York  against  Mr.  Blaine,  and  in  favor 
of  General  Arthur,  his  nomination  and  election  are  assured. 
One  more  point,  and  we  will  defer  further  prophecies  until 
we  know.  General  Logan,  next  to  Senator  Conkling  the 
strongest  power  of  the  triumvirate  four  years  ago,  is  now 
his  friend  and  his  second  choice.  We  think  we  know  that 
these  candidates  are  on  terms  of  personal  and  friendly 
intercourse,  that  the  vote  of  the  weakest  is  at  the  disposal 
of  the  strongest,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  that  any  dark 
horse  can  come  between  these  candidates  under  any  pos- 
sible circumstances.  We  think  we  know  that  when  Gen- 
eral Grant  expresses  his  preferences  for  General  Logan,  he 
regards  himself  as  liable  to  be  transferred  bodily  to  the 
the  Blaine  camp.  We  think  the  Logan  votes  will  be  given 
to  Mr.  Blaine.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  twelve  votes 
of  Mr.  Hawley,  of  Connecticut,  should  not  also  be  scooped 
up  in  the  general  drag-net  that  will  nominate  James  G. 
Blaine  after  the  ballots  of  courtesy  and  compliment  shall 
have  been  paid.  We  look  upon  his  nomination  as  assured. 
The  Republican  rank  and  file  have  watched  him  for  twelve 
years,  and,  if  upon  this  third  attempt  their  wishes  shall  be 
defeated  by  combination  of  office-holders,  they  will  re- 
sent it  in  anger,  and  demonstrate  that  anger  in  a  way  that 
will  be  felt.  We  know  of  no  other  man  in  America  who 
can  carry  the  three  Pacific  States.  There  is  no  name  on  the 
list  of  candidates  that  would  not  have  a  very  discouraging 
struggle  in  an  attempt  to  secure  the  electoral  vote  of  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  or  Nevada.  The  reasons  of  this  condition 
of  things  are  too  familiar  to  our  readers  to  need  discussion. 
With  Mr.  Blaine  there  is  no  human  power  that  can  pre- 
vent his  securing  the  electoral  vote  of  this  coast.  He  will 
sweep  it  with  a  whirlwind  of  enthusiasm.  We  look  to  his 
nomination  and  election  as  an  assured  event,  and  we  look 
forward  to  it  as  one  of  great  importance  to  our  country — 
giving  the  assurance  of  a  continuing  control  of  the  govern- 
ment by  the  Republican  party,  and  thus  a  continuance  of 
policies  that  have  accomplished  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  the  rehabilitation  of  States,  the  promotion  of  na- 
tional credit,  and  will,  in  a  brief  time,  pay  the  national 
debt  and  settle  us  down  permanently  into  the  ways  of  pro- 
gress and  peace.  We  look  forward  to  the  election  of  Mr. 
Blaine  as  the  beginning  of  greatness  for  the  American  re- 
public. From  him,  as  President,  will  come  that  American 
policy  inaugurated  by  him  when  Secretary  of  State  under 
Garfield;  a  policy  that  will  do  honor  to  the  greatest  repub- 
lic of  the  world,  that  will  place  the  greatest  of  English- 
speaking  people  in  the  foremost  rank  of  nations,  that  will 
secure  the  proper  recognition  for  a  country  so  vast  in  area, 
so  rich  in  resources,  so  inexhaustible  in  wealth;  a  policy 
that  will  give  to  the  United  States  of  America,  with  its  fifty- 
five  millions  of  intelligent  people,  a  commanding  position 
upon  this  continent  and  enable  it  to  control  its  highways 
and  water-ways,  its  neighboring  islands,  and  dictate  the  re- 
lations which  its  sister  republics  shall  hold  with  foreign 
governments;  a  policy  that  will  cause  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  be  recognized  as  the  ap- 
pellate tribunal  to  which  must  be  referred  the  adjustment 
of  all  political  questions  upon  this  hemisphere;  a  policy 
challenging  the  respect  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, and  commanding  by  its  strength  and  vigor  the  defer- 
ence of  all  the  barbaric  powers  of  earth. 

The  story  of  the  man  who  had  been  distinguished  by  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  a  distinguished  person  is  a  famil- 
iar one.  He  had  been  kicked  down  stairs.  There  is  an- 
other story  of  humiliation  and  mortification  of  a  man 
kicked  to  death  by  a  mule.  An  incident  has  occurred  at 
Washington  which  places  the  Argonaut  between  these  two 
extremes;  and  we  have  not  yet  quite  concluded  whether 
most  to  rejoice  that  our  "  valuable,  and  widely  circulated, 
and  highly  influential  journal "  has  been  noticed  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  having  its  opinions  upon 
the  Chinese  question  read  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  by  such  distinguished  Senators  as  Hoar  and  Farley, 


and  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Rice,  the  honorable  member 
from  Massachusetts,  or  to  regret  that  its  editor  has  been 
metaphorically  kicked  by  that  wildest  and  most  stupid  of 
all  political  asses,  the  member  from  California  who  calls 
himself  by  the  borrowed  name  of  Charles  Sumner.  If  we 
are  to  be  abused  by  a  vain  and  empty-headed  Democratic 
crank,  we  prefer  that  he  should  be  first  sent  to  Congress. 
It  is  a  relief  to  know  that  the  coarse  and  vile  language  of 
misrepresentation  used  by  this  accidental  Congressman  is 
weighed  by  intelligent  men  at  Washington,  and  that  the 
motives  of  its  utterance  are  understood  in  California  by 
those  who  know  what  good  cause  the  Argonaut  has  given 
this  mountebank  and  fraud  to  hold  it  in  personal  disfavor. 


Five  stalwart  Germans,  with  brass  horns  and  other 
aggressive  implements  of  musical  torture,  are  tramping  the 
northern  part  of  the  city,  besieging  houses  and  exacting 
tribute.  If  these  idle  vagabonds  could  be  arrested,  placed 
in  the  chain-gang,  and  compelled  to  labor  on  the  streets, 
they  would  in  time  earn  enough  to  be  sent  out  of  the  coun- 
try. If  there  is  a  license  for  this  sort  of  thing,  it  ought  to 
be  repealed.  If  there  is  no  license,  the  police  should  ar- 
rest these  five,  stalwart  vagabonds  from  over  the  Rhine, 
and  imprison  them  as  vagrants. 


OLLA-PODRIDA. 

Going  to  the  country  on  Saturday  last,  with  my  butter- 
basket  and  in  farm  clothes,  I  encountered,  at  the  wharf  of 
the  Saucelito  ferry,  a  mob.  "  Encountered  "  is  a  conserv- 
ative expression ;  I  was  run  over  by  the  mob.  It  environed 
me  on  every  side,  mocked  my  advancing  years,  taunted 
me  for  my  whitening  locks,  made  me  feel  uncomfortable  in 
my  suit  of  cheap  Scotch  and  heavy  boots,  and  altogether 
miserable  in  the  reflection  that  with  those  who  composed 
this  mob  1  had  -little  in  common.  My  advancing  years 
were  mocked  by  joyous,  happy  boys  and  girls,  fairly  danc- 
ing in  their  exuberant  happiness  at  the  thought  of  a  May- 
day frolic  at  Fairfax.  My  whitening  locks  were  taunted  by 
the  dancing  curls  of  rosy-cheeked  girls  and  fair-faced 
boys,  to  whose  faces  the  line,  or  mark,  or  thought  of  care 
had  not  yet  come.  With  them,  older  boys  and  girls— I  beg 
their  pardon,  young  ladies  in  their  handsome  gowns,  and 
young  gentlemen  becomingly  costumed.  (My  advice  to 
unmarried  girls  going  upon  a  picnic  is  to  wear  thick, 
double-soled,'  stout  shoes,  and  long  enough  frocks  to  cover 
them;  rheumatism,  sciatica,  and  cold  in  the  nose  are  un- 
becoming to  youth  and  uncomfortable  to  old  age.)  With 
them  were  children  of  an  older  growth — paterfamilias  and 
materfamilias — reflecting  in  their  faces  the  happiness  of 
children,  forgetting  and  leaving  behind  the  cares  of  busi- 
ness; forgetting  and  leaving  behind  the  vexations  of  house- 
keeping; and  all,  with  lunch-baskets  well-filled  and  care- 
fully marked,  and  amply  provided  with  napkins,  knives 
and  forks,  and  drinking-cups.  It  was  the  annual  picnic 
party  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  and  Sunday- 
school,  going  to  that  most  beautiful  of  all  picnic  grounds, 
"  Fairfax,"  over  the  most  picturesque  of  railway  rides,  the 
North  Coast  narrow-gauge,  through  the  beautiful  county  of 
Marin,  with  views  of  bay,  glimpse  of  ocean  and  Golden 
Gate,  skirting  hill-side  and  mountain  range,  through  farms 
verdure  clad,  and  meadows  mosaicked  with  wild-flowers. 
This  jolly  band  of  pious  parents  and  Sunday-school  chil- 
dren were  going  out  for  a  day  with  God  in  the  grove.  After 
leaving  the  cars,  I  leaned  upon  the  bars  of  my  pasture- 
field  to  see  them  pass,  to  read  the  programme,  and,  in  re- 
flection, to  contrast  this  scene  with  the  pious  teachings  of 
my  youth,  which  came  so  near  making  me  hate  God  and 
so  near  putting  me  at  eternal  enmity  with  that  black  and 
bitter  draught  which  in  my  youth  'was  called  "  Christian- 
ity " — that  dreadful,  solemn,  serious,  hateful  thing  which 
was  at  that  time  called  "  religion."  Here  was  a  band  of 
church  people,  with  the  pastor  of  their  church,  their  dea- 
cons, their  staid  elder  men  and  matrons,  going  out  as  a 
congregation  for  a  frolic,  in  the  field  for  base-ball,  with  the 
Reverend  C.  D.  Barrows,  D.  D.,  captain  of  the  first  nine; 
with  a  "  bottle  of  arnica  "  for  the  prize;  " running  races  " 
for  boys  and  girls,  with  prizes  of  "  watches,  knives,  books, 
pens,  pencils,  autograph  album,  and  silver  ladle";  and — 
with  a  wrench  to  what  was  left  of  the  pious  old  Presbyterian 
orthodoxy  of  my  youth — I  noticed  "  silver  bracelets,  a 
plush  jewel  case,  and  an  opera  fan."  I  had  my  fun  when 
a  boy;  but  it  was  not  under  sanction  of  the  church,  not  by 
its  connivance  or  consent,  but  in  defiance  of  its  stem  man- 
dates, in  spite  of  its  watchfulness,  and  in  peril  of  its  penal- 
ties. I  could  not  have  gone  out  of  a  Saturday  to  the  coun- 
try, for,  should  the  wagon  break  down — there  were  no 
railroads  then — and  I  not  return  by  sundown,  I  would  have 
committed  a  mortal  sin.  If,  by  any  accident,  my  most 
pious,  maternal  step-grandfather,  "good  old"  Deacon 
Butler,  did  not  get  home  in  time  to  feed  his  hogs  before  the 
sun  went  down  on  Saturday  night,  they  went  hungry  until 
the  sun  went  down  on  Sunday  night;  and,  Great  Provi- 
dence! how  those  unorthodox  hogs  would  squeal  their 
shrill  protests  all  through  the  Sabbath  day,  against  the  pre- 
cepts of  a  faith  which  denied  them  corn  or  freedom  to  root 


on  Sunday.  I  know  the  Scripture  story  of  the  devil  in  the 
swine.  A  good  story  is  told  of  my  grandfather  deacon, 
when  the  progressive  liberals  of  the  congregation  endeav- 
ored to  introduce  a  stove  into  the  "  meetin'-house."  In 
the  Presbyterian  meeting-houses  of  country  villages  of 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  there  were  no  fires,  no  fire- 
places, and  no  stoves,  except  the  foot-warmers  which  our 
grandmothers,  and  mothers,  and  maiden  aunts  carried 
filled  with  charcoal,  to  place  beneath  their  petticoats. 
There  was  fire  and  warmth  enough  in  the  discourses  upon 
hell.  Not  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  hell  was  to  de- 
serve it.  I  once  heard  a  good  deacon  refuse  to  argue  the 
existence  of  a  place  of  eternal  torture  by  fire,  on  the  ground 
that  he  would  not  discuss  the  question  with  any  man  who 
would  so  distrust  the  goodness  of  God  as  to  doubt  that  he 
had  provided  a  hell  for  the  benefit  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind. After  a  long  and  acrimonious  struggle  the  stove  was 
purchased  and  set  up.  On  the  first  Sunday — and  it  was 
dreadfully  cold— our  good  deacon  sat  and  wiped  his  per- 
spiring brow;  his  red  bandanna  was  waved  aloft  in  protest 
of  the  uncomfortable  heat.  Finally,  human  endurance 
could  stand  it  no  longer;  he  arose,  and,  with  a  sonorous 
whisper  against  the  suffocating  stove,  marched  piously  and 
proudly  down  the  aisle  amid  the  wicked  titter  of  a  congre- 
gation, every  one  of  whom  except  himself  seemed  to  know 
that  the  fire  had  not  been  lighted.  The  religion  of  that 
time  was  severe;  it  was  forbidding;  it  was  a  religion  which 
admitted  to  it  little  of  sweetness,  little  of  even  innocent 
pleasure.  It  was  cast  in  a  stern  mold,  and,  except  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  mother's  love  and  the  kindly  atmosphere 
of  a  household  over  which  presided  a  father  with  enough 
of  common  sense  to  allow  his  children  as  much  of  pleasure 
as  he  saw  his  lambs,  colts,  and  calves  enjoy,  it  was  a  most 
hateful  and  abominable  thing.  I  did  not  follow  the  First 
Congregational  Church  and  Sunday-school  picnic  to  the 
grove.  I  doubt  not  they  enjoyed  a  pleasant  day.  I  saw 
them  pass  at  night  on  their  homeward  way,  bearing  crowns 
and  garlands  of  wild  flowers  and  ferns;  and  I  doubt  not 
that,  after  exchanging  greetings  at  the  Sunday  service  or 
the  Sunday-school  exercises,  they  were  not  less  fervent  in 
their  worship  for  having  spent  with  the  pastor  and  deacons, 
their  fathers  and  mothers,  a  happy  day  in  the  open.  We 
greet  the  new  religion,  and  give  it  kindly  welcome — the 
religion  of  the  heart  which  makes  the  rugged  pathway  of 
life  more  smooth,  which  permits  children  to  dance  in  the 
sunlight  upon  the  green  sward,  which  cultivates  all  the 
innocent  pleasures  of  this  life,  and  which  trusts  to  the 
goodness  of  an  intelligent  Creator  the  future  that  lies  be- 
yond the  grave. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Railway  Age  writes :  The  trial 
electric  head-light,  which  has  been  running  on  engine  460, 
between  Indianapolis  and  Bradford  Junction,  on  the  Pan 
Handle  road,  completed  a  total  of  twelve  hundred  miles 
recently,  and  burns  as  steadily  as  a  kerosene  lamp  sitting 
on  a  table.  Engineer  Phinney  and  his  fireman  both  said 
last  night,  that  "  to  go  back  to  the  old  light  would  be  like 
going  back  to  nothing."  Conductor  Harry  King  said :  "I 
have  been  railroading  for  twenty  years,  and  never  felt  safe 
riding  at  night  until  now."  The  track  could  be  seen  plain- 
ly for  a  distance  ahead  of  from  one-half  to  three-quarters 
of  a  mile,  enough  to  have  seen  an  ordinary  railroad  tie,  if 
placed  across  the  rails.  It  is  truly  a  great  invention  among 
railroad  appliances  for  improving  the  safety  of  trains  and 
passengers.  A  train  with  this  light  and  the  old  style  of 
hand-brakes  is  safer  than  the  old-style  light  with  the  West- 
inghouse,  or  any  other  improved  brake,  as  the  engineer 
can  see  far  enough  ahead  at  any  and  all  times  to  call  for 
brakes  and  stop  the  train  before  reaching  the  dangerous 
object. 
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It  is  not  in  the  West  alone,  says  the  New  York  Times, 
that  the  railroad  building  mania  finds  victims.  The  re- 
markable success  of  the  very  limited  railways  in  India  has 
aroused  the  merchants  of  Bombay  to  a  fervent  desire  to  ex- 
tend these  enterprises.  The  Bombay  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  appealed  to  the  government  to  build  from  2,000 
to  3,000  miles  of  road  a  year  for  the  next  ten  j'ears,  and 
estimates  the  expense  at  $100,000,000  a  year,  involving  an 
addition  to  the  debt  of  the  country  in  ten  j'ears  of  $1,000,- 
000,000,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  debt  of  the  United  States 
at  its  highest  point.  The  ideas  of  the  Bombay  merchants 
are  in  the  other  respects  tinged  with  the  crazy  enthusiasm 
of  the  most  ardent  occidentals.  They  wish  the  govern- 
ment to  reserve  all  the  paying  lines  for  itself,  and  to  require 
all  private  enterprises  taking' the  others  to  yield  to  the  gov- 
ernment the  "  absolute  right  to  fix  freights  and  fares,  and 
from  time  to  time  alter  the  same."  The  professional "  anti- 
monopolist "  of  our  favored  land  should  ''go  east"  and 
take  lessons. 

The  following  description  of  the  funeral  of  Major  William 
Gouverneur  Morris  is  taken  from  a  private  letter.  He  died  on 
January  31st,  at  Sitka,  Alaska,  where  he  had  been  Collector  of 
Customs  for  three  years: 

The  recent  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  late  Major  William  Gouverneur  Morris, 
Collector  of  the  Port  of  Alaska,  were  peculiarly  imposing.  Buried  from  the 
Naval  Barracks,  he  was  borne  to  his  temporary  resting  place  to  the  Govern- 
ment military  burying  ground  by  the  whole  force  of  the  United  States  naval 
vessel  Adams,  stationed  at  Sitka:  officers,  sailors,  and  marines  forming  a 
lengthy  procession.  A  detachment  of  Indian  youths  from  the  Presbyterian 
Mission  carried  the  remains,  while  the  entire  Russian  and  Indian  population 
followed  en  masse,  bringing  flowers  and  sprigs  of  cedar,  which  they  threw,  ac- 
cording to  their  custom,  into  the  grave,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  as  they  did 
so.  In  that  cold,  Arctic  sunset  it  was  a  weird  and  strange  sight.  The  glitter- 
ing uniforms,  the  muffled  drums,  the  long  line  of  reversed  arms,  the  silent 
cortege  winding  its  way  over  the  glistening  snow. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  will  order  a  vessel  to  bring  home  the 
remains  of  Major  Morris,  which  will  be  buried  at  Morrissiana, 
Westchester  County,  New  York,  where  all  his  relatives  and  his 
great-grandfather,  Lewis  Morris,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  are  buried. 


THE        ARGONAUT 
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A    TYPICAL    HACIENDA. 

A  Traveler  in  Mexico  Describes  its  People  and  its  Surroundings. 

Early  one  morning  in  June  I  started  with  the  Tobo  fam- 
ily to  visit  their  hacienda  of  Sardinas.  We  left  the  Mexi- 
can town  long  before  daybreak,  as  it  is  impossible  to  travel 
in  Mexico  at  any  other  time  during  the  summer  on  account 
of  the  great  heat.  The  commodious  carriage  was  drawn 
by  six  mules;  a  little  ahead  rode  the  guide  on  horseback, 
while  four  armed  men  rode  behind  the  carriage  for  protec- 
tion in  case  we  should  meet  Indians,  as  there  was  no  tell- 
ing when  these  gentlemen  of  the  forest  made  their  appear- 
ance. This  much  was  certain,  that  they  did  come  most 
unexpectedly.  Although  of  late  years  Indians  have  not 
troubled  Mexico  as  much  as  formerly,  yet  the  terror  which 
they  inspired  by  their  cruelty  is  not  forgotten,  and  the  cus- 
tom of  having  a  body-guard  when  traveling  in  carriages 
prevails  all  over  the  country.  Just  at  sunrise  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  hacienda,  which  glistened  in  the  sunshine  and 
appeared  like  a  castle  of  the  middle  ages,  while  from  be- 
hind the  steep  woods  the  white  church  towers  could  be 
seen  peeping  over  the  trees,  as  if  to  catch  the  first  ray  of 
sunshine-  The  carriage  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  we 
had  a  most  beautiful  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  On 
the  crest  of  the  high  mountains  the  gayly  colored  clouds 
seemed  to  be  playing  the  frolicksome  game  of  hide  and 
seek,  while  the  gray  mists  crept  upward  from  the  valley 
until  the  sun  suddenly  caught  them  and  made  them  bright 
and  glorious.  Then  Flora  was  in  her  most  gorgeous  robe, 
and  the  gentle  morning  breeze  seemed  to  disturb  the  rich 
folds  only  to  present  before  our  admiring  eyes  her  wealth 
of  color.  The  valley  through  which  we  were  passing  was 
one  mass  of  light,  and  as  the  sun  rose  higher  and  higher 
from  behind  the  majestic  mountain  where  it  had  just 
emerged,  its  glory  was  reflected  by  the  thousand  brilliant 
costumes  and  dewdrop  ornaments  of  the  dawn.  So  magni- 
ficent was  the  scenery  that  I  almost  regretted  the  arrival  of 
the  carriage  before  the  hacienda  gates,  which  were  thrown 
open,  and  we  were  greeted  with  joyous  salutations  from  the 
numerous  peons.  Although  the  Mexicans  give  the  name 
"  hacienda"  to  large  tracts  of  land  which  they  own  in  the 
country,  yet  this  term  is  more  particularly  applied  to  the 
dwelling  on  their  property.  A  hacienda  contains  more 
or  less  arable  land,  which  is  sown  in  wheat,  barley,  corn, 
etc.  The  hacienda  of  Sardinas  contains  about  three  hun- 
dred leagues  of  land — having  shrubbery,  among  which  are 
some  of  the  most  valuable  forage  plants,  especially  cactus, 
which  is  most  fattening  for  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle.  When 
fed  to  cattle  the  cactus  bunch  is  cut,  a  long  stick  is  thrust 
into  it  and  held  for  a  few  seconds  in  the  blaze  of  the  fire, 
thus  the  thorn  leaves  are  burnt,  and  in  this  state  it  is  given 
to  cattle.  No  range  is  considered  good  in  Mexico  unless 
largely  supplied  with  cactus,  which  they  term  "nopal." 
There  is  also  another  kind  of  cactus  which  the  Mexicans 
call  "  maguey,"  and  from  this  plant  their  national  liquor, 
mescal,  is  manufactured.  Nowhere  can  one  judge  so  well 
of  the  indolent  character  of  the  Mexican  people  as  in  one 
of  their  haciendas.  Here  the  owner  of  the  hacienda  is 
surrounded  by  his  peons,  like  a  lord  in  feudal  times  by  his 
serfs.  The  hacienda  of  Sardinas  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  The  house  is  situated  on  quite 
elevated  ground,  so  that  it  is  seen  from  a  great"  distance. 
It  is  built  in  the  Spanish  style,  has  iron-barred  windows — 
these  are  seen  in  every  house  in  Mexico.  The  whole  pre- 
sents an  appearance  very  much  like  an  old  California!! 
mission.  The  houses  of  the  peons  surround  the  hacienda, 
so  that  from  afar  they  look  like  a  great  wall. 

The  system  of  peonage  prevails  all  over  Mexico,  and  is 
fruitful  of  the  many  evils  which  the  lower  class  of  Mexi- 
cans suffer,  one  of  which  is  extreme  poverty.  A  man  once 
gets  into  debt,  and  he  never  expects  to  free  himself  from 
it.  It  is  at  their  weddings  that  they  almost  invariably  con- 
tract a  debt,  for  a  poor  Jvlexican  always  celebrates  his  wed- 
ding with  as  much  pomp  as  the  amount  of  borrowed 
money  will  permit  him.  He  feasts  his  friends  for  one  or 
two  days,  and  then  the  principal  feature  of  the  entertain- 
ment is  dancing — an  art  in  which  all  Mexicans  are  very 
proficient.  At  the  end  of  this  feast  the  bridegroom's  idyl 
is  concluded,  and  his  romance  seems  finished;  and  hence- 
forth hard  work  has  to  follow.  His  liabilities  generally 
amount  to  one  hundred  dollars  or  more,  so  that  as  soon  as 
he  is  married  he  goes  to  work  with  his  new  master,  who 
must  be  the  one  who  lent  him  the  money  for  his  wedding 
expenses.  Should  he  wish  to  work  for  some  one  else,  his 
debt  has  to  be  paid  by  the  person  whom  he  is  desirous  of 
serving.  As  his  wages  do  not  exceed  eight  or  nine  dollars 
a  month,  sometimes  less,  and  as  his  expenses  always  ex- 
ceed that  amount,  he  never  hopes  to  cancel  this  debt. 
The  poor  peon  grows  old  in  service;  his  children  grow  up, 
and  undertake  to  help  their  father  to  pay  the  money  owed; 
but  just  at  the  time  when  there  is  a  possibility  to  pay  all, 
they  also  get  married,  and  contract  a  similar  liability,  so 
that  this  debt  becomes  a  sort  of  entailed  heirloom  of  the 
wedding-day.  In  this  way  some  of  the  families  at  Sardi- 
nas had  never  been  away  from  the  hacienda,  and  were  per- 
fectly happy  to  remain  there  always.  When  a  woman  of 
the  poorer  class  marries,  she  becomes  the  cook,  washer- 
woman, and  servant-of-all-work  of  her  lord  and  master, 
who  treats  her  a  little  better  than  his  dog.  The  men  gen- 
erally marry  at  eighteen,  sometimes  younger,  and  the  girls 
at  fourteen  or  fifteen.  If  you  ask  a  peon  why  he  marries 
so  young,  he  generally  tells  you  that  he  is  poor  and  needs  a 
wife  to  cook  and  wash  for  him,  and  the  wife  is  perfectly 
happy  to  do  everything.  It  would  indeed  be  a  lesson  to 
many  to  see  how  cheerful  and  happy  these  poor  peons  are 
with  all  their  poverty  and  hard  work.  They  will  bring  out 
the  harp  and  guitar  during  moonlight  nights,  and  imme- 
diately all  the  young  people  begin  to  dance  and  sing.  They 
are  too  poor  to  burn  candles  even,  and  thus  they  use  nat- 
ure's own  lamp  to  light  their  enjoyments.  It  has  been  re- 
marked by  travelers  that  the  lower  classes  of  Mexicans 
are  much  more  refined  than  the  same  class  in  America. 
They  have  simpler  enjoyments,  are  frugal,  economical,  and 
temperate — forced  to  be,  perhaps,  from  necessity. 

One  morning  one  of  the  servants  came  up  to  me  and 
said : 
((  Oh,  you  must  come  and  see  some  Lipan  Indian's;  they 


always  come  here  to  trade  their  baskets,  bead-work,  and 
skins  to  the  peons." 

Of  course,  I  was  curious  to  see  them,  and  was  about  to 
go  to  the  gate  to  take  a  look  at  them  when  they  all  came 
right  in  the  parlor.  They  were  a  picturesque-looking  band, 
women  dressed  in  bright  red,  green,  and  yellow  dresses, 
and  had  their  hair  banged  in  such  a  style  that  I  thought  at 
the  moment  that  they  nad  either  tried  to  imitate  Langtry 
or  else  Langtry  had  copied  from  them.  It  was  rather  hard 
to  decide.  These  wanderers  are  the  greatest  thieves  imag- 
inable, and  will  steal  whatever  they  can  lay  their  hands  on, 
and  the  servants  had  all  they  could  do  to  watch  them  as 
they  went  here  and  there.  At  last  they  left,  after  having 
satisfied  their  curiosity  and  traded  their  baskets,  etc.  Aft- 
er they  were  gone  the  conversation  turned  on  Indians, 
whereupon  Dona  Refugio,  the  lady  of  the  house,  pointed 
to  a  hill  seen  in  the  distance,  and  which  was  called  "  La 
Loma  de  los  Novios,"  or  the  "  Bridal  Hill,"  and  related 
how  about  fifteen  years  ago  a  beautiful  young  Mexican  girl, 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  peons,  was  coming  from  the 
town  after  her  wedding,  accompanied  by  her  parents  and 
a  few  friends.  The  bride  and  groom  were,  according  to 
their  custom,  on  the  same  horse.  Their  friends  at  the  ha- 
cienda who  had  heard  of  her  coming  went  to  meet  the  lit- 
tle party.  They  saw  them  in  the  distance,  but  just  as  they 
were  passing  by  a  little  hill  a  band  of  wild  Indians  sur- 
prised them.  They  fought  bravely  but  were  overpowered, 
and  the  bride  was  torn  from  her  husband's  arms,  who  fell 
dead,  pierced  by  many  arrows.  No  one  escaped;  all  were 
killed  except  the  young  girl,  whom  they  carried  off.  She 
however  managed  to  get  away  from  them  and  returned  to 
the  hacienda  a  maniac,  and  died  very  soon  afterward. 
Since  that  time  the  peons  have  always  called  that  hill  "  La 
Loma  de  los  Novios."  There  they  say  that  up  to  this  day 
a  figure  on  horseback  is  often  seen  galloping  wildly  back 
and  forth  during  moonlight  nights.  The  peons  firmly  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  despairing  bridegroom.  That  afternoon 
I  went  up  to  the  church-tower  to  watch  the  sunset  for 
which  Sardinas  is  famous,  and  also  to  see  the  phantom 
horseman  if  possible.  I  was  delightfully  surprised  by  the 
scene  which  lay  before  me.  The  sun  was  slowly  sinking 
behind  the  little  hill,  and  the  leagues  and  leagues  of  heather 
on  the  lower  land  to  the  southward  were  dyed  with  deep- 
est purple  and  blue;  then  the  sky  turned  gray  in  the  even- 
ing— all  save  a  streak  of  gold  in  the  horizon.  It  was  then 
a  scene  of  grandeur,  when  the  gloom  began  to  deepen  and 
the  dark  outlines  of  the  mountains  could  only  be  seen  in 
the  twilight.  Humanity  held  no  place  in  this  picture — not 
a  city  was  visible  in  the  distance.  Nature  was  alone  in  her 
greatness,  surrounded  only  by  her  lofty  mountains  and 
endless  valleys,  fit  monuments  for  her  temple.       L.  H. 

May,  1S84. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Man  who  Lahore — His  Pitiful  Condition  in  California. 
The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  California  has  organ- 
ized, and,  through  Mr.  M.  M.  Meyers,  is  most  efficiently  conducting 
an  employment  bureau  as  one  of  its  systematic  means  of  well-do- 
ing. The  object  of  the  association  is  not  only  beneficent,  but  it 
is  at  the  same  time  both  noble  and  practical.  Plainly,  the  govern- 
ing motive  of  the  association  in  establishing  the  bureau  must  have 
been  to  benefit  a  class  of  laborers  less  independent,  financially, 
than  the  great  mass  that  patronize  the  regular  employment  offices. 
For  these  are  certainly  plentiful.  They  are  energetic  and  enter- 
prising. They  are  honorable  business  men,  charge  very  moderate 
tee  ,  and  their  constant  advertising  shows  that  the  demand  for  all 
kinds  of  labor  is  greater  than  the  supply.  Moreover,  the  bureau 
cooperates  with  another  of  the  most  beneficent  charities  of  our 
State,  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society,  and  it  is,  therefore,  rightly 
to  be  regarded-  as  one  of  the  eleemosynary  institutions  of  the  city. 
A  letter  to  me  from  the  manager  said :  "  There  is  a  young  man 
lately  from  England,  who  is  acquainted  with  farm  work  there, 
but  has  lately  been  in  other  business,  who  would  like  to  get  a  place 
on  a  stock  or  sheep  ranch.  He  comes  well  recommended,  and 
wants  to  learn  ranching  in  California.  He  is  stout  and  healthy, 
and  wages  arc  not  much  of  an  object  at  present.  If  you  know  of 
any  place  for  him,  please  let  me  know.  Two  young  men  from 
Scotland,  stout  and  healthy,  want  to  get  on  any  kind  of  ranch. 
They  are  also  well  recommended.  Any  assistance  in  this  matter 
will  be  greatly  appreciated.  These  young  men  want  to  learn,  and 
wages  is  not  the  object  so  much  as  an  opportunity." 

'1  his  letter  interested  me.  My  farm  is  at  once  a  dairy,  a  fruit 
farm,  and  a  vineyard.  Each  department  had  its  full  complement 
of  help.  On  my  small  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  almost 
every  branch  of  farming  is  in  operation.  As  in  the  case  of  all  my 
neighbors  on  this  colony,  each  on  his  twenty-acre  farm,  my  farm- 
ing is  of  the  intensive  kind.  I  have  about  one  man  to  each  twenty 
acres,  and  frequently  several  men  more.  Necessarily  there  are  fre- 
quent changes.  I  could  easily  afford  an  opportunity  to  a  young 
man  anxious  to  learn.  He  might  in  one  year  learn  'the  entire  busi- 
ness of  dairying;  which  would  include  the  raising  of  various  crops, 
harvesting,  the  soiling  system,  the  handling  of  tows  and  calves, 
milking,  making  butter,  and  preparing  for  market.  He  might 
learn  budding,  grafting,  pruning,  cultivation  of  orchard  and  vine- 
yard, and  handling  commercial  fruit. '  He  might  learn  to  dry  and 
pack  all  the  various  kinds  of  fruit;  he  might  learn  the  entire  busi- 
ness of  making  raisins  from  the  picking  of  the  grapes  to  the  final 
packing  of  the  raisins  for  the  markets  of  the  world.  Incidentally 
he  would  learn  more  than  I  could  enumerate.  In  the  matter  of  ex- 
travagance and  waste,  I  am  not  any  better  than  my  neighbors,  and 
not  any  worse.  The  exuberance  of  nature  gives  to  each  twenty- 
acre  farmer  more  fodder  and  fruit  than  he  can  or  does  care  for. 
Each  season  sees  enough  good  merchantable  raisins,  figs,  and  other 
fruit  going  to  waste  on  any  ordinary  twenty-acre  farm  here  to  go 
far  toward  supporting  a  family  in  Europe.  The  waste  of  raisins  and 
figs  on  my  farm  has  been  shameful.  I  thought  I  could  give  a  young 
man  a  chance  to  learn  general,  very  general,  farming,  and  let  him 
earn  his  wages  in  saving  the  fruit  I  generally  lose  by  waste.  Skilled 
farm  labor  is  rated  at  twenty-five  dollars  per  month.  Thirty  dol- 
lars per  month  is  extra  wages.  All  my  men  except  one  get  thirty 
dollars.  I  wrote  in  answer  to  the  above  letter  offering  for  one  of 
the  young  men  fifteen  dollars  per  month  for  six  months,  and  twen- 
ty dollars  per  month  for  the  second  six  months.  The  following 
two  letters  came  in  reply: 

"  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Blank,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Dash, 
the  young  man  in  regard  to  whom  I  wrote  you,  and  he  wishes  to 
ascertain  the  character  of  the  work,  etc.  I  enclose  the  letter. 
Please  state  where  the  young  man  would  have  to  sleep,  whether 
in  the  house  or  some  other  place.  Thanks  for  favors,  etc." 
And  this  is  the  letter  of  Dr.  Blank : 

"  Mr.  Meyers — Dear  Sir :  I  thank  you  very  much  for  what  you 
have  done  for  Mr.  Dash,  in  whose  welfare  I  take  a  great  interest. 
Can  you  find  out  from  Mr.  Marks  something  about  the  character 
of  the  ranch  and  the  work  he  wants  to  put  Mr.  Dash  to?  For  he 
certainly  does  not  offer  very  much  salary,  and  it  is  a  serious  thing 
for  a  young  man  to  bind  himself  down  to  stay  six  months  in  a 
place  that  might  disappoint  him  on  visifing  it.  Find  out  what 
the  work  is,  for  if  it  is  sheep-herding  the  young  man  would  have  a 
hard  time  of  it.  He  does  not  want  to  shirk  work,  or  hard  work, 
but  he  ought  Jo  know  something  about  it  first,  and  I  would  not 


advise  him  to  bind  himself  down  for  six  months  before  visiting  the 
place.  Will  Mr.  Marks  pay  his  fare  down?  Oblige  me  by  finding 
out  all  you  can  about  the  place,  the  work,  and  future  inducements, 
and  keep  the  offer  open  a  week  or  so." 

I  was  not  disgusted,  nor  even  surprised  at  these  letters.  They 
amused  me  as  a  nai've  expression  of  the  general  ran  of  ideas  that 
infect  a  large  part  of  the  labor  that  finds  its  way  here  so  easily  by 
means  of  modern  modes  of  transportation .  Courtesy  compelled  an 
answer.  I  could  not  do  the  subject  justice  without  answering  all 
the  points.  The  letters  bristled  with  points.  I  felt  like  the  girl 
who  didn't  want  to  waste  too  much  sweetness  on  one  fellow,  so 
nierely  replied  that  I  was  glad  the  two  letters  with  questions  came 
instead  of  the  youngmian,  and  reserved  my  categorical  answers  for 
that  dear  pet  of  Judge  Wallace,  Herr  Most  and  Mr.  Delmas— the 
people. 

Here  is  an  intelligent  young  man  from  England.  In  his  own 
country,  where  his  good  qualities  are  known  and  where  he  needs 
no  recommendations,  he  has  reached  an  age  when  he  may  be  trusted 
to  travel  alone  over  one-half  the  circumference  of  the  great  earth 
without  better  reward  than  to  reach  this  far-off  country  a  stranger 
seeking  labor  through  the  iatervention  of  an  eleemosynary  institu- 
tion. He  has  labored  as  a  farm  hand  in  England,  where  the  farm 
laborer,  if  a  capable  man,  earns  less  than  five  dollars  per  month 
above  his  board;  where-the  laboring  class  live  in  hovels,  regard 
meat  as  a  luxury,  and  are  exposed  to  privations  impossible  and  un- 
known in  this  climate.  If  this  young  man  had  emigrated  to  Ire- 
land he  would  have  been  glad  to  get  potatoes  and  buttermilk  toeat 
and  drink,  straw  to  sleep  on,  and  for  accumulated  wages  afree  tick- 
et at  sixty  to  America.  If  he  had  emigrated  to  Germany  he  would 
have  considered  himself  well  off  with  very  hard  work,  very  long 
hours,  very  stale  bread,  and  perhaps  eight  dollars  per  month,  fr" 
he  had  gone  to  China  he  would  have  been  abundantly  satisfied  with 
a  mat  to  sleep  on,  a  diet  of  dried  fish  and  rice,  and  one  dollar  per 
month  as  wages.  But  in  each  of- these  cases  he  would  have  to  be  a 
competent  farmer.  Asa  learner  of  farming  he  would  have  to  scram- 
ble for  mere  bread  and  shelter. 

Turning  his  back  on  those  well-governed  countries,  whose  al- 
leged most  intelligent  subjects  come  here  to  teach  Americans  how 
to  govern  America,  he  arrives  in  California  at  a  time  when  the 
working  classes  are  ground  into  frenzied  desperation  by  the  iron 
heel  of  the  railroad  monopoly;  when  his  Excellency,  the  Governor, 
has  been  obliged  by  the  terrible  exigencies  and  impending  calami- 
ties of  the  hour  to  sound  the  alarm,  and  hastily  call  together  the 
Legislature  in  a  frantic  effort  to  avert  still  greater  threatened  dis- 
aster. He  offers  to  come  to  Fresno,  whose  representative  said  last 
week  in  the  Legislature:  "  I  come  from  a  region  desolated  by  the 
infamous  perfidies  of  the  railroad  monopoly. ,;  And  coming  into 
the  midst  of  this  desolation,  where  competent,  skillful  farm  hands 
are  slowly  starved  to  death  on  fresh  bread,  beefsteak,  and  pastry, 
and  paid  the  miserable  pittance  of  the  price  of  twenty  acres  of  Gov- 
ernment land  per  month,  acknowledging  himself  only  a  learner, 
he  is  dissatisfied  with  double  the  wages  a  stout  laborer  is  glad  to 
get  in  Europe,  and  hints  that  he  would  like  me  to  send  him  my  bill 
of  fare  and  a  photograph  of  the  bridal  chamber  in  which  he  is  to  be 
lodged. 

When  I  commenced  operations  here  I  built  what  has  since  been 
my  chicken-house  in  a  few  hours.  In  this  my  family  lived  not  less 
than  six  months.  My  neighbors,  who  are  people  of  culture  and 
means,  frequently  live  for  years  in  three-hundred-dollar  shanties, 
as  a  mere  matter  of  convenience.  Many  a  fine  family,  accustomed 
to  all  the  amenities  of  civilized  life,  lives  here  in  a  shanty  worth 
less  than  a  hundred  dollars.  But  these  are  not  people  who  avail 
themselves  of  the  aids  that  are  established  by  others.  The  Mussel 
Slough  settlers  slept  in  their  wagons,  ate  their  beans  without  pork, 
their  flapjacks  without  butter,  and  drank  their  tea  without  sugar, 
and  perhaps  their  whisky  without  water,  for  many  months,  while 
they  were  establishing  the  homes  on  which  they  now  employ  gen- 
tlemen from  Europe  to  help  in  their  harvests.  But  this  fair  speci- 
men of  a  large  class  of  labor-seekers  in  California  wished  to  hire 
out  to  a  sheep  ranch.  There  are  many  young  Americans  here  who 
have  established  themselves  in  that  industry.  They  usually  com- 
mence with  a  single  band,  and  attend  to  it  alone.  The  lord  of  the 
incipient  sheep-ranch  lives  in  a  mansion  whose  dimensions  are 
about  ten  by  twelve  feet,  and  whose  cost  is  about  forty  dollars.  Its 
furniture  generally  consists  of  a  stove,  a  bunk,  a  table,  and  a  bench. 
There  is  no  room  for  a  piano.  When  the  flock  has  increased  to 
two  or  three  bands,  he  employs  herders,  like  the  applicant  from 
England.  What  kind  of  sleeping  accommodations  ought  the  em- 
ployee to  expect?  Yet  his  solicitous  friends  say :  "  If  the  work  ex- 
pected of  him  is  sheep -herding,  the  young  man  will  have  a  hard 
time  of  it."  Why  a  hard  time?  He  invests  nothing.  He  assumes 
no  responsibility.  He  runs  no  risk.  He  incurs  no  danger.  If 
feed  is  short,  it  concerns  not  him.  If  disease  attack  the  sheep,  he 
has  no  property  in  danger.  If  lambs  die,  he  suffers  no  loss.  If 
wool  is  cheap,  his  income  is  not  lessened.  If  beans  are  high,  his  ex- 
penses are  not  increased.  If  freight  reduces  profits,  he  don't  have 
to  do  the  swearing.     If  money  is  hard  to  get,  he  has  no  wages  to 

pay- 
But  this  letter  is  already  too  long,  though  the  subject  is  barely 
broached.  Means  of  travel  have  become  so  cheap  that  the  unen- 
terprising and  slothful  are  tempted  into  following  the  argonauts, 
and  are  pampered  on  their  way  by  the  outpouring  hospitality  of 
general  and  great  prosperity.  Of  what  use  would  this  class  of  men 
have  been  here  when  mine,  ranch,  shop,  factory,  store,  road,  and 
other  appliances  of  civilization  were  in  process  of  organization? 
Of  what  use  would  he  be  now  on  a  sheep  ranch?  Of  about  as  much 
use  as  the  royal  family  of  England  to  the  prosperity  of  the  opera- 
tives of  Manchester.  That  the  man  who  can  afford  to  be  so  very 
particular  about  the  matter  of  his  employment  has  no  moral  right 
to  apply  to  an  eleemosynary  institution  for  aid,  is  a  question  the 
discussion  of  which  requires  an  article  of  itself.  I  believe  that  all 
our  charities  are  shamefully  imposed  upon.  Or  perhaps  in  this  in- 
stance the  employing  public  is  regarded  as  the  recipient  of  the  char- 
ity. But  the  capable  manager  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation Employment  Bureau  should  infuse  some  American  horse 
sense  into  the  soft-handed  gentlemen  from  Europe  who;e  friends 
want  them  provided  with  oil-silk  bibs  and  fed  with  silver  spoons. 
Fresno,  May  3,  1884.  B.  Marks. 


The  Rev.  Cyrus  T.  Mills,  D.  D.,  who  recently  died,  was  a  bene- 
factor to  the  State.  Since  his  first  advent  here  as  principal  of  the 
Benicia  Seminary,  in  1865,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  continually 
studied  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  California.  In  1871,  aided  by 
the  inadequate  pecuniary  assistance  of  friends,  he  started  Mills's 
Seminary.  By  his  noble  efforts  and  wise  business  management  the 
institution  is  now  worth  nearly  half  a  million  dollars,  Phis  mag- 
nificent property  he  turned  over  to  the  State  for  the  future  benefit 
of  its  womanhood.  The  scholarships  for  the  education  of  young 
women  possessing  scanty  means  amount  to  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars. Throughout  the  Union  are  scattered  nearly  two  thousand  of 
Doctor  Mills  s  former  pupils,  exerting  mighty  influence  as  mothers, 
wives,  and  daughters.  The  numerous  business  enterprises  which 
Doctor  Mills  conducted  to  successful  issues  all  tended  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  seminary  property.  On  the  eighty  acres  sur- 
rounding the  large  building  were  forests  of  young  trees,  large  or- 
chards of  rare  fruit,  and  produce  of  every  kind  needed  for  the  support 
of  'he  institution.  The  funeral  obsequies  were  exceedingly  im- 
pressive. Pupils  came  from  all  over  the  State,  and  hundreds  sent 
letters  of  sympathy.  The  pall-bearers  were  Hon.  A.J.Bryant, 
Rev.  Doctor  C.  D.  Barrows,  Rev.  Doctor  E.  S.  Beckwitn,  Rev.  T. 
K.  Noble,  Hon.  E.  D.  Sawyer,  Hon.  M.  A.  Myrick,  Rev.  F.  A. 
Hortoh,  Rev.  Doctor  J.  H.  Wythe,  Rev.  R.  L.  Tabor,  Rev.  David 
Hewes,  and  Robert  Simpson,  Esq.  Doctor  Mills's  remains  are 
buried  on  the  hill  near  the  little  seminary  chapel. 

"J.  A.  R."— The  meaning  of  the  word  "humanitarian"  is  this: 
*'  One  who  denies  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  believes  him  to  be  a 
mere  man."  It  has,  however,  been  used  so  many  times  incorrectly 
in  the  sense  of  "  philanthropist,"  that  it  has  finally  crept  into  the 
dictionaries  in  that  sense.  Worcester  sogivesit;  the  new  English 
Imperial  Dictionary  so  gives  it;  Webster,  however    1 


THE        ARGONAUT 


SHADOWS    AND    VOICES. 


The  Wraiths  of  Two  Lovers  and  the  Ghost  of  a  Perfume. 

None  had  ever  spoken  of  the  house  as  haunted.  It  was 
so  very  commonplace  of  aspect,  that  surely  even  the  most 
imaginative  mind  might  fail  to  connect  with  it  auaht  of 
romance.  A  great  brick  barn  of  a  house,  square-built  and 
stiff,  it  was;  its  shutterless  windows  plumb  and  prim;  its 
angles  and  lines  all  parallel  and  quadrilateral;  its  long 
piazza  across  its  entire  front  certainly  the  very  ugliest  that 
was  ever  built  of  porches.  Yet  lovers  had  lingered  there, 
and  its  echoes  had  held  words  as  sweet  as  any  hallowed 
ground  of  song  or  story.  Ay,  it  even  seemed  to  me,  who 
then  knew  naught  of  its  history  in  the  truer  inwardness  of 
the  affair,  that  the  dingy  brick  walls  were  pallid  with  a 
wanness  like  the  ashes  of  burnt-out  passion.  But  then  I 
— so  they  say — am  whimsical  and  full  of  fantastic  fancies. 

We  took  the  house.  First  when  it  was  built  had  lived 
there  the  Ransomes;  and  they  had  not  seemed  to  prosper. 
Constant  Ransome  had  had  an  affair,  none  knew  of  just 
what  nature,  with  the  younger  Earle,  and  she  had  been  ill 
very  long,  and  more  than  once  nigh  unto  death,  while  the 
Ransomes  lived  here  in  Sotoma.  Then  Fred  Franck,  the 
owner,  a  young  German,  hale  and  hearty,  had  brought  a 
wife  from  among  the  robust  stock  of  his  native  Pennsylva- 
nia, to  occupy  the  dwelling  his  own  hands  had  reared. 
The  child  born  to  the  Francks  within  the  year  fell,  a  babe 
of  six  months,  from  its  crib  to  the  floor — just  such  a  tum- 
ble as  many  a  youngster  gets,  and  shows  not  even  a  bruise 
for  it.  But  Georgie  Franck,  up  till  then  a  great,  rosy  boy, 
full  of  engaging  perversities  and  animation,  from  that  mo- 
ment peaked  and  pined,  in  mind  and  body,  until  he  sat  all 
day  dumb,  helpless,  imbecile.  His  wholesome  German 
mother  bent  and  broke  under  the .  affliction ;  and  great, 
clumsy,  honest  Fred  took  to  drink,  and  one  day,  stupid 
with  liquor,  fell  from  a  scaffolding  and  never  breathed  after 
he  reached  the  ground.  Another  newly  married  couple 
succeeded  the  Francks;  within  the  year  they  were  seas 
apart,  divorced  and  miserable.  Of  the  next  tenants, 
ranging  from  a  son  of  thirty  down  to  the  eighth  child  of 
five  years,  three  died,  two  sons  came  to  grief,  domestic  or 
financial,  and  one  daughter  went  to  the  bad  from  a  family 
of  irreproachable  antecedents.  The  lesser  ills  and  calam- 
ities seemed  to  have  gathered  here  innumerably,  and 
disease  of  some  nature  had  been  an  ever-present  guest. 

Not  a  desirable  record  for  a  dwelling  place.  But  we 
heard  none  of  these  ominous  tales  until  long  after,  and  the 
agent,  noting  no  doubt  my  favorable  impression  by  the 
mention  of  the  Ransomes  as  former  occupants,  dwelt  upon 
their  satisfaction  with  the  house,  and  the  long  stay  they 
had  made  therein. 

"  But  Miss  Ransome  was  always  ill  there,  was  she  not? " 
my  father  asked,  dubiously. 

"  Miss  Ransome's  malady  was  constitutional — heredi- 
tary," the  man  replied,  and  I  substantiated  his  assertion. 

"  I  don't  see  why  it  should  stand  six  months  vacant,  with 
houses  as  scarce  and  dear  as  they  are  here,"  my  father  per- 
sisted. 

'*  Why  not  inspect  the  premises,  at  least  ?  "  the  agent 
answered;  "  I  will  afford  you  every  facility,  and,  indeed,  I 
would  like  to  have  your  professional  verdict,  in  any  case." 

There  seemed  no  reason  in  the  world  why  we  should  not 
be  perfectly  safe  and  comfortable  there  domiciled.  Lower 
Sotoma  lay  in  the  natural  drain  of  the  valley,  and  malaria 
sometimes  bred  there  in  consequence;  but  the  brick  house 
was  built  on  a  hillside,  from  whose  solid  granite  its  cellar 
and  cistern  were  blasted.  This  hygienic  superiority,  the 
high  ceiled,  airy  rooms,  the  clean  white  walls,  and  mani- 
fold conveniences,  reassured  and  decided  us. 

On  either  side  of  the  hall  was  a  large  square  front  room, 
and,  during  the  first  month  of  our  occupancy,  I  took  for 
my  chamber  that  on  the  left  side.  Then,  for  a  caprice,  I 
chose  to  exchange  into  the  opposite  apartment,  which  was 
constructed  as  one  of  a  pair  of  parlors,  communicating  by 
folding  doors.  As  our  lack  of  area  required  the  rear  room 
also  for  a  sleeping  apartment,  I  utilized  wall  space  by  set- 
ting my  bedroom  sofa  before  the  locked  doors. 

Lying  on  this  couch  one  mid-afternoon,  I  dropped  my 
book  of  travels,  and  quickly  turned  my  face  from  the  wall, 
as  I  heard  a  voice  close  beside  me,  breathing  softly  into 
my  very  ear : 

"  My  darling,  I  am  here." 

It  was  the  voice  of  a  man — young  and  full,  and  withal 
very  fond.  An  answer  came,  as  unmistakable  and  distinct 
as  if  I  myself  had  spoken : 

"  I  thought  you  would  not  come;  it  rains  furiously." 

"  Do  you  think  the  rain  would  keep  me  from  you? " 

Not  very  original  speeches;  neither  brilliant  nor  start- 
ling; but  uttered  against  my  cheek,  in  a  place  where  I  was 
quite  alone,  while  the  rain  dashed  wildly  outside,  the  mat- 
ter induced  sensations  far  from  commonplace.  I  own  that 
I  was  startled.  I  hastily  went  up  stairs  and  kept  my  moth- 
er in  close  company  until  our  merry  crew  came  home,  and 
their  jollity  modified  my  fear.  But  from  that  time  on  I  led 
a  life  of  continual  apprehension,  and  consequent  misery. 
To  be  alone  was  to  be  haunted !  At  first  only  my  own 
chamber  was  the  scene  of  my  suffering.  Then,  I  sat  one 
night  on  the  long  front  gallery,  watching  a  storm-cloud 
rolling  over  the  valley  from  the  eastern  mountains.  I  re- 
member that  I  was  pondering  a  newly  developed  theory  of 
electric  currents  and  its  treatment  in  a  magazine  I  had 
been  reading,  when  I  noticed  that,  by  the  lightning's  glare, 
the  blossoms  of  a  vine  on  the  porch  appeared  of  a "color 
complementary  to  their  natural  hue.  I  was  sure  that  I  had 
made  a  discovery.  The  whole  firmament  blazed  with  the 
wide  flashes  that  brought  out  every  vein  and  line  of  the 
folded  buds.  Eager  to  investigate  the  phenomenon,  I 
fixed  an  intent  gaze  upon  the  wreathing  climber,  and 
awaited  the  next  flash.  It  came,  and  it  showed  me, 
against  the  leafy  background,  a  young  man  sitting  on  the 
railing — a  light,  boyish  figure,  with  a  grace  that  was  all  its 
own.  There  was  no  possibility  of  mistake.  I  noted  every 
detail ;  every  curve  of  the  thick,  soft  hair,  and  the  fine  chis- 
eling of  his  delicate,  dark  face.  Not  one,  nor  ten,  but 
many  fire-flashes  showed  me  this,  and  more.  The  stran- 
laze  was  bent  on  a  pair  before  him  in  the  porch.  Con- 
-  Ranseme  was  crouching  on  a  low  seat,  with  her  head 


laid  on  her  father's  knee.  I  knew  every  feature  of  that 
haughty  young  face,  every  lap  of  the  long,  drooping  braids 
of  hairthat  fell  to  her  feet  as  she  sat.  *  And  my  own  fa- 
ther's countenance  was  hardly  more  familiar  to  me  than 
the  father  of  my  friend.  A  head  like  an  Arab  sheik, 
with  flowing  gray  beard,  the  eye  and  the  beak  of  a  hawk, 
with  a  skull-cap  crowning  his  bald  brow,  Mr.  Ransome 
was  a  striking  figure,  even  a  handsome  one ;  but  his  bland 
and  cruel  face  had  always  filled  me  with  distrust.  His 
bright  blue  eyes  gleamed  coldly  now  through  the  lurid 
illumination,  and  I  heard  his  voice — genial  to  the  sense, 
galling  to  the  soul : 

"  I  think  we  must  say  good-night,  my  boy.  The  storm 
comes  on  apace,  and  I  fear  you  will  be  caught  in  its  might 
if  you  stay  with  us  later." 

The  young  man  stood  up,  and  I  saw  a  look  of  anger 
sweep  over  his  face,  and  I  saw  him  loose  his  hand  from 
the  clasping  hand  of  Constant  Ransome,  that  had  stolen  out 
to  detain  him. 

"  Ay,  it  "will  be  a  Tarn  O'Shanter  sort  of  night,"  he 
said.  "  I  will  act  upon  your  hospitable  advice,  Mr.  Ran- 
some. Good-night,  Miss  Ransome;  I  wish  you  happy 
dreams." 

As  to  one  in  a  vision,  the  next  lightning  showed  me  the 
porch  vacant.     My  mother  came  to  the  door  and  spoke : 

"Sylvia,  what  madness!  sitting  here  in  the  damp  night 
air,  sensitive  as  you  are  to  a  chill !  Is  that  your  brother  at 
the  gate?    Ralph,  why  do  you  not  come  in?  " 

A  shape  stood  at  the  gateway,  where  the  hall  light, 
streaming  down  the  walk,  cast  a  penumbra.  But  another 
moment,  and  the  night  was  empty;  and  through  the  roll 
of  thunder  and  the  dash  of  rain  I  seemed  to  hear  the  voice 
of  Constant  Ransome: 

"  Ah,  Will !  come  back ! " 

From  that  night  on  my  soul  was  tortured  with  spectres 
of  vision,  as  well  as  wraiths  of  sound,  as  day  by  day  the 
love-drama  of  my  school-days  friend  was  reenacted  before 
me.  Sometimes  I  only  heard  the  Voices.  And  now  I 
knew  why,  from  the  first,  the  woman's  speeches  in  all  ca- 
dences had  had  the  echo  of  some  beloved  tone,  long  un- 
heard and  well  nigh  forgotten.  But  the  Voice  of  the  man ! 
Ah  me !  I  think  not  many  women  can  have  listened  to  a 
wooer  like  this  uncorporate  lover  in  my  chamber — the  cry 
of  a  passion  at  once  so  strong  and  so  tender,  so  ardent 
and  so  pure,  as  this. 

But  sometimes  I  saw  Shadows.  It  might  be  that  rising 
from  my  cushions,  or  turning  to  look  over  my  shoulder,  I 
saw  a  dark  and  tender  young  face  bending  down  to  mine 
with  love-light  in  its  eyes;  perhaps  in  the  hallway,  crouch- 
ing on  the  lower  stairs,  or  in  the  long  porch,  I  encountered 
the  graceful  shape  of  Constant,  and  a  slender,  boyish  form 
beside  her,  instinct  with  pride  and  fondness.  And  ever 
and  anon  the  gliding  figure  and  the  vulture  face  of  my 
friend's  father  came  between  the  pair.  The  right-hand 
front  room  seemed  always,  however,  to  be  the  focus  of 
manifestation — the  central  nucleus  from  which  the  forces 
emanated. 

I  can  not  begin  to  express  the  suffering  these  things 
caused  me.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  set  myself  to  reason  upon 
the  subject;  the  matter  exceeded  the  limits  of  rationality 
and  logic.  I  dared  not  carry  my  trouble  to  my  family.  By 
their  sturdy  practicality  and  incredulous  horror  of  every- 
thing irregular  or  savoring  of  the  supernatural,  I  would  have 
been  pronounced  a  victim  of  dementia.  And  yet  I  knew 
that  I  was  not  insane.  Distressed  beyond  measure  in  mind, 
and,  by  inevitable  reaction,  in  body,  I  was  indeed;  but  in 
no  slightest  degree  was  my  reason  impaired. 

Among  the  acquaintance  I  had  formed  here  in  Sotoma 
was  a  young  man  in  whom  I  was  much  interested;  that  is 
to  say,  as  regards  the  purely  intellectual  side  of  my  nature. 
He  was  the  very  last  man  whom  I  would  have  dreamed  of 
making  the  object  of  a  tender  passion;  indeed,  I  think 
women  like  myself,  of  introspective  and  metaphysical  ten- 
dencies, are  mostly  liable  to  become  enamored  of  men  who 
are  splendid  physical  types  merely,  and  devoid  of  high  in- 
tellectual or  spiritual  attainments.  Mr.  Harper  was  a 
slight,  serious  young  man,  with  a  pale,  grave  face.  His  con- 
verse had  for  me  the  charm  of  absolute  congeniality,  and  I 
always  hailed  his  coming.  He  came  to  the  house  one 
evening  while  I  was  under  this  stress  of  conflict  with  the 
strange  demonstrations  that  were  wearing  my  life  out.  We 
both  Trad  been  reading  Spinoza,  and  that  was  the  theme  of 
our  entire  discourse.  We  had  been  holding  animated  and 
somewhat  abstruse  discussion,  when,  in  reply  to  an  obser- 
vation from  Mr.  Harper,  I  found  myself  repeating  a  poem 
of  singular  power  and  melody.  The  verses  were  exquisite- 
ly phrased  and  faultless  in  construction;  the  sentiment, 
psychological  and  speculative,  was  thoroughly  pertinent 
to  our  motive.  But  the  thing  which  was  remarkable  was 
that,  when  I  had  finished,  I  was  entirely  at  a  loss  for  my 
familiarity  with  the  lines.  Not  only  was  I  ignorant  of  their 
author,  out  I  had  no  remembrance  of  having  acquired 
them — I  could  refer  back  to  no  previous  knowledge  of 
them. 

"  In  what  publication  did  that  clever  conception  ap- 
pear?" Mr.  Harper  asked,  with  some  interest. 

I  laughed.  "  I  am  not  quite  sure  it  has  appeared  at  all; 
I  am  beginning  to  believe  I  am  an  unconscious  poet,  and 
that  I  have  written  '  that  clever  conception '  in  a  dream.  I 
have  not  the  faintest  recollection  of  having  read  it  ever, 
and  yet  you  know  that  I  am  rather  an  authority  on  placing 
these  things  to  proper  credit." 

Mr.  Harper  looked  at  me  curiously.  "  Did  you  ever 
happen  to  know  a  Miss  Ransome?  "  he  said,  a  little  dryly. 

"  Constant  Ransome  ?  Indeed,  yes !  We  were  at  school 
together  for  years." 

' '  Would  you  say  she  was  capable  of  imposing  as  her  own 
spontaneous  effort  the  production  of  another  person,  or 
even  one  which  she  had  previously  elaborated?" 

"Never!"  I  averred,  hotly.  "She  was  the  most  scru- 
pulously honest  person  I  ever  knew;  besides,  she  had  no 
need!  She  could  always  write  off-hand  the  brightest  and 
most  finished  things!  Oh,  she  could  have  been  famous  if 
she  had  only  had  a  little  more  self-confidence !" 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Harper,  slowly,  "  Miss  Ransome  lived, 
as  you  perhaps  know,  here  in  Sotoma — in  this  very  house, 
in  fact.  And  here,  one  night,  in  presence  of  myself  and — 
another,  she  wrote  those  verses.  They  deal  with  our  text 
on  that  occasion;  indeed,  she  wrote  as  we  talked,  while 


taking  her  part  in  the  symposium.  It  struck  me  at  the 
time  that  the  girl  had,  as  you  say,  a  spark  of  the  divine  fire, 
but  she  laughingly  disclaimed  any  merit  in  the  lines,  and 
gave  me  them  without  copying,  to  be  used  in  a  paper  I  was 
preparing  for  a  certain  magazine.  Circumstances  pre- 
vented its  completion,  but  I  have  never  shown  the  verses. 
I  have  them  now,"  he  continued,  taking  a  note-book  from 
his  breast;  "imagine  my  surprise  at  hearing  them  from 
your  lips." 

I  took  the  paper.  It  was  written  in  the  clear,  nervous 
hand  I  knew,  and  ran,  with  the  difference  of  a  word  or 
two,  exactly  as  1  had  quoted. 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Harper,  "  the  question  is,  how  did 
you  know  these  verses?" 

"How  did  I  know  them?  I  have  not  seen  Constant 
Ransome  for  five  years,  nor  heard  from  her  directly  in  that 
time.  How  could  her  words  have  become  known  to  me? 
—unless— oh,  Mr.  Harper,  you  will  think  me  mad!  You 
will  shrink  from  me  in  contempt — but  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  a  strange,  strange  story !    I  must  tell  some  one  I " 

And  then,  without  farther  prologue  or  preface,  I  told  him 
of  the  ordeal  I  had  suffered  from  the  impalpable  appari- 
tions about  the  house. 

"  They  are  intangible;  they  are  certainly  unreal,"  I  con- 
cluded. "  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  are  not  pure 
hallucination.  For,  as  I  have  told  you,  various  members 
of  the  family  have  seen  the  Shapes;  but  always  vaguely, 
and  under  such  conditions  as  to  be  mistaken  for  a  material 
presence — one  of  the  natural  tenants.  1  have  not  dared 
undeceive  them.  I  have  seen  and  heard — I  know  not 
what.  There  must  be  some  explanation — but  how  to  find 
it !    This  mystery,  this  nervous  strain,  is  killing  me ! " 

"  The  tension  certainly  has  told  upon  3'ou  sadly,"  Mr. 
Harper  said,  with  much  evident  compassion.  "  You 
should  have  spoken  before.  Often  to  tell  one's  trouble  is 
to  begin  its  cure.  Now,  I  have  a  theory.  I  happened 
upon  ityears  ago,  and  it  seems  to  apply  here.  Let  us  see 
if  it  satisfies  you.  You  had  known  Miss  Ransome  long 
and  well;  you  were  intensely  en  rapport With  her.  You 
come  here  to  what  you  know  to  have  been  her  home  for 
some  time.  All  houses — all  insensate  pbjects — in  time  be- 
come more  or  less  strongly  charged  with  the  magnetism, 
positive  or  negative,  of  the  people  who  use  them.  This 
force,  the  effect  of  a  complete  change  in  your  climatic  and 
atmospheric  surroundings,  and  modifying  influences  on 
your  physical  conditions — these  act  together  upon  your 
nervous  organization.  Yours  is  the  superlatively  sympa- 
thetic temperament,  sensitive  to  the  most  minute  varia- 
tions of  the  psychical  barometer,  we  may  say.  Here,  in 
brief,  you  have  your  nature,  primed  to  the  highest  degree 
of  receptive  susceptibility.  Now  for  the  agent.  You 
know  and  I  know  the  power  of  Miss  Ransome  s  character. 
She  is  an  incarnate  Will.  She  has  been  dying  for  years; 
nothing  else  has  kept  her  alive  but  that  same  indomitable 
resolution,  that  would  not  let  her  yield  a  hair's  breadth  in 
her  ill-fated  love  affair.  Ah,  you  start!  You  were  not 
aware  how  much  I  knew  of  that  history !  I  was  the  boy's 
sole  confidant.  I  did  my  utmost  to  serve  as  mediator, 
and  might  have  succeeded,  but  for  the  singular  circum- 
stance that  Miss  Ransome  had  infected  her  lover  with  her 
own  unbending  firmness." 

He  paused.  His  face  always  pale  had  grown  ghastly. 
His  benignant  eyes  were  wide  and  strained. 

I  thought  I  understood  those  signs  of  suffering.  This 
man  was  my  friend.  He  had  sorely  pitied  my  strait,  and 
had  wrenched  open  his  own  wound  in  the  endeavor  to  re- 
lieve my  affliction.  And  yet,  with  woman's  inborn  feline 
cruelty,  I  would  not  deny  myself  the  sight  of  his  throes 
when  I  stabbed  him  anew.  Ah,  me!  are  we  all  made  to 
rend  the  hand  that  helps  us? 

"  It  was  hard,"  I  said,  softly,  sweetly,  as  women  do 
speak  when  they  strike;  "  was  it  not  hard  for  you  to  try  to 
make  their  peace — to  reunite  their  hearts?  " 

He  looked  at  me,  that  noble,  generous  soul ! — looked 
straight  into  my  face,  that  was  hateful,  I  knew,  with  its 
devilish,  mocking  smile. 

"How — hard — God — only — knows!  And  yet,  as  He 
hears  me,  I  never  faltered." 

[CONCLUDED   NEXT   WEEK.] 


A  number  of  Irish  Fenians  have  attacked  the  Orange 
Society  of  Ireland,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  secret  organi- 
zation to  work  illegal  ends  under  secret  oaths  and  sangui- 
nary pledges.  The  London  Mail  prints  the  following 
declaration  concerning  the  society: 

It  is  essentially  a  religious  institution,  perfectly  organized,  cov- 
ering the  whole  country,  and  having  affiliated  branches  in  the  col- 
onies— intensely  Protestant,  no  doubt,  and  animated  by  a  Puritan- 
ical zeal,  but  having  no  personal  hostility  to  Roman  Catholics;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  enjoining  in  its  constitution  and  laws  a  scrupu- 
lous avoidance  of  every  act  or  word  calculated  to  give  unnecessary 
offense.  No  greater  calumny  could  be  devised  by  the  ingenuity  of 
malice  than  to  compare  the  initial  rite  in  any  way  with  that  of 
swearing  in  a  Fenian,  an  Invincible,  or  a  Ribandman.  The  new 
members  must  in  each  case  be  recommended  by  two  "  sponsors," 
and  part  of  the  ceremonial  consists  in  the  formal  examination  of 
those  members  by  the  master  as  to  the  character  of  the  candidate 
as  tc  whether  he  is  "of  good  report,  and  a  true  and  faithful  Prot- 
estant, and  a  loyal  subject."  After  these  questions  have  been 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  master  expresses  his  pleasure  in  re- 
ceiving him,  and  asks  him  what  he  prefers  to  take  as  the  guide  of 
his  conduct.  He  holds  up  a  Jiible,  and  repeats  in  the  terms  of  the 
rubric  these  words:  "This  book,  which  is  God's  revealed  will  to 
man,  shall,  with  the  Holy  Spirit's  guidance,  ever  continue  to  be 
the  rule  of  my  faith  and  practice."  He  is  then  asked  what  is  the 
other  book  which  he  has  in  his  hand,  and  answers:  "  The  book  of 
the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Orange  institution,  which  I  have 
carefully  studied,  and  which,  believing  them  to  contain  nothing 
contrary  to  the  word  of  God  or  the  law  of  the  land,  I  am  resolved 
with  God's  help  to  uphold  and  to  obey."  The  chaplain  reads  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  at  each  stage  of  the  ceremony,  and  finally  the 
candidate  kneels  on  his  right  Knee  at  the  centre  of  the  table  be- 
tween his  sponsors,  while  the  "tyler"  keeps  guard  at  the  door 
against  intrusion.  The  chaplain  offers  a  very  solemn  prayer,  the 
master  invests  the  new  member  with  a  purple  sash  and  badge, 
raises  him  from  his  bended  knee,  and  welcomes  him  into  the  order. 
The  chaplain  again  recites  some  passages  from  Scripture,  exhorting 
him  to  a  godly  life,  and  concludes  with  a  benediction.  The  same 
devout  tone  pervades  all  the  rules,  forms,  and  observances  of  the 
society,  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  unprejudiced  person  to  read  its 
laws  and  ordinances  and  compare  them  with  its  public  acts  with- 
out being  impressed  with  a  belief  that  it  is  based  upon  principles 
of  ardent  attachment  to  the  Queen  and  Constitution  of  England, 
with  strong  religious  convictions  and  obedience  to  lawful  authority. 


THE 


ARGONAUT 


BILL    NYE    ON    MINING. 

How  a  Mining  Stampede  Breaks  Out. 

Dear  reader,  shall  I  give  you  a  few  symptoms  of  the  min- 
ing epidemic  in  mountain  towns?  All  right.  I  w^fl  any- 
how. 

Symptom  i. — A  long-haired  man  is  seen  pounding  up  a 
piece  of  quartz  about  the  size  of  a  man's  hand. 

Symptom  2. — Two  men  meander  up  to  him  and  ask  him 
where  he  got  it. 

Symptom  3. — The  long-haired  man  looks  down  into  the 
mortar,  and  lies  gently  to  the  inquiring  minds  who  linger 
near. 

Symptom  4. — More  men  come  around.  The  long-haired 
man  gets  a  gold  pan,  and  doubles  himself  up  over  the  ditch 
and  begins  to  pan. 

Symptom  5. — Two  hundred  more  men  come  out  of  sa- 
loons and  other  mercantile  establishments,  and  join  the 
throng. 

Symptom  6. — The  long-haired  man  gets  down  to  black 
sand,  and  shows  several  colors  about  the  size  of  a  blue-jay's 
ear. 

Symptom  7  times. — Several  solitary  horsemen  start  out, 
with  some  pack-mules,  and  blank  location  notices,  and 
valley  tan.  The  plot  deepens.  The  telegraph  gets  red- 
hot.  Men  who  have  been  impecunious,  for  lo !  these  many 
years,  come  around  to  pay  some  old  bills.  Poor  men  buy 
spotted  dogs  and  gold-headed  canes.  Stingy  men  get  reck- 
less and  buy  the  first  box  of  strawberries  without  asking  the 
price. 

I  have  caught  the  epidemic  myself. 

I  am  getting  reckless.  Instead  of  turning  my  last  sum- 
mer lavender  pants  hind  side  before,  and  removing  the 
ham  sandwich  lithographs  from  the  front  breadths,  I  have 
purchased  a  new  pair. 

I  never  experienced  such  a  wild,  glad  feeling  of  perfect 
abandon. 

I  go  to  church,  and  chip  in  for  the  heathen,  perfectly  re- 
gardless of  expense.  If  Zion  languishes,  I  throw  in  the 
small  currency  with  a  lavish  hand. 

Banks,  offices,  hotels,  saloons,  and  private  residences 
show  specimens  of  quartz  carrying  free  gold  and  carbon- 
ates, hard,  soft,  and  medium  soft,  with  iron  protoxide  of 
nitrogen,  rhombohedral  glucose  indications  of  valedictory 
and  free  milling  oxide  of  anti-fat  in  abundance. 

Nellis,  who  lives  near  the  Mill  Creek  carbonate  claims, 
came  into  town  the  other  day  to  get  an  injunction  against 
the  miners,  so  that  he  could  injunct  them  against  prospect- 
ing in  his  cellar  and  staking  his  pie-plant  bed. 

When  he  goes  out  after  dark,  to  drive  the  cows  out  of 
his  turnip  patch,  he  falls  over  a  stake  every  little  while, 
with  a  notice  tacked  on  it  which  sets  forth  that  the  under- 
signed— viz.,  Johnny  Comelately,  Joe  Newbegin,  Shoo  Fly 
Smith,  and  Union  Forever  Dandelion — claim  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet  in  length  by  six  hundred  feet  in  width,  for  mine- 
ral purposes  on  this  claim,  to  be  known  as  "  The  Gal  with 
the  Skim-milk  Eye,"  together  with  all  dips,  spurs,  angles, 
or  variations,  gold,  silver,  or  other  precious  metals  therein 
contained. 

Mr.  Nellis  says  he  is  glad  to  see  a  "  boom,"  and  at  first 
he  did  all  he  could  to  make  it  pleasant  for  prospectors; 
but  lately  he  thinks  that  their  sociability  has  become  too 
earnest  and  too  simultaneous. 

I  told  him  that  the  only  way  I  could  see  to  avoid  losing 
his  grip,  and  having  his  string-beans  dug  up  prematurely, 
was  to  stake  the  entire  ranch  as  a  placer  claim,  buy  him  a 
Gatling  gun  that  would  shoot  the  large  size  of  buckshot, 
and  then  trust  to  the  mysterious  movements  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence. 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  took  my  advice  or  not,  but  I 
am  looking  anxiously  along  the  Mill  Creek  road  every  day 
for  a  six-mule  team  loaded  with  disorganized  remains,  and 
driven  by  a  man  who  looks  as  though  he  had  glutted  his 
vengeance,  and  had  two  or  three  gluts  left  over  on  his 
hands. —  Unknown  Ex. 


The  Vanderbilt  Mine. 

I  have  decided  to  sacrifice  another  valuable  piece  of 
mining  property  this  spring.  It  would  not  be  sold  if  I  had 
the  necessary  amount  of  capital  to  develop  it.  It  is  a  good 
mine,  for  I  located  it  myself.  I  remember  well  the  day  I 
climbed  up  on  the  ridge-pole  of  the  universe  and  nailed 
my  location  notice  to  the  eaves  of  the  sky. 

It  was  in  August  that  I  discovered  the  Vanderbilt  claim 
in  a  snowstorm.  It  cropped  out  apparently  a  little  south- 
east of  a  point  where  the  arc  of  the  orbit  of  Venus  bisects 
the  Milky  Way,  and  ran  due  east  eighty  chains,  three  links, 
and  a  swivel,  thence  south  fifteen  paces  and  a  half  to  a 
blue  spot  in  the  sky,  thence  proceeding  west  eighty  chains, 
three  links  of  sausage  and  a  half  to  a  fixed  star,  thence 
north  across  the  lead  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

The  Vanderbilt  set  out  to  be  a  carbonate  deposit,  but 
changed  its  mind.  I  sent  a  piece  of  the  cropping  to  a  man 
over  in  Salt  Lake,  who  is  a  good  assayer  and  quite  a  scien- 
tist if  he  would  brace  up  and  avoid  humor.  His  assay  read 
as  follows,  to-wit : 

Salt  Lake  City,  U.  T.,  August  25,  1877. 

Mr.  Bill  Nye  :  Your  specimen  of  ore,  No.  35,832,  current  series, 
has  been  submitted  to  assay  and  shows  the  following  result : 

Value 

Metal.                                                Ounces.  per  ton. 

Gold 

Silver 

Railroad  iron i  

Pyrites  of  poverty 9  

Parasites  of  disappointment 90  

Note. — I  also  find  that  the  formation  is  igneous,  prehistoric, 
and  erroneous.  If  I  were  you,  I  would  sink  a  prospect  shaft  below 
the  vertical  slide  where  the  old  red  brimstone  and  preadamite  slag 
cross-cut  the  malachite  and  intersect  the  schist.  I  think  that 
would  be  schist  about  as  good  as  anything  you  could  do.  Then 
send  me  specimens  with  two  dollars  for  assay,  and  we  shall  see 
what  we  shall  see,  McVicker,  Assayer. 

Well,  I  didn't  know  he  was  "  an  humorist,"  you  see,  so  I 
went  to  work  on  the  Vanderbilt  to  try  and  do  what  Mac 
said.  I  sank  a  shaft  and  everything  else  I  could  get  hold 
of  on  that  claim.  It  was  so  high  that  we  had  to  carry  wa- 
ter up  there  to  drink  when  we  began,  and  before  fall  we 
had  struck  a  vein  of  the  richest  water  you  ever  saw.    We 


had  more  water  in  that  mine  than  the  regular  army  could 
use. 

When  we  got  down  sixty  feet  I  sent  some  pieces  of  the 
pay  streak  to  the  assayer  again.  This  time  he  wrote  me 
quite  a  letter,  and  at  the  same  time  inclosed  the  certificate 
of  assay : 

Salt  Lake  City,  U.  T„  October  3,  1877. 
Mr.  Bill  Nye:  Your  specimen  of  ore  No.  36,132,  current  series, 
has  been  submitted  to  assay  and  shows  the  following  results: 

Value 
Metal.  Ounces.         per  ton. 

Gold 

Silver 

Stove    polish 1 trace  .01 

Old  gray  whetstone trace  .01 

Bromide  of  axle  grease stain  

Copperas trace       5C  worth 

Blue  vitriol trace       5c  worth 

McVicker,  Assayer. 

In  the  letter  he  says  there  was,  no  doubt,  something  in 
the  claim,  if  I  could  get  the  true  contact  with  calcimine 
walls  denoting  a  true  fissure.  He  thought  I  ought  to  run 
a  drift.    I  told  him  I  had  already  run  adrift. 

Then  he  said  to  stope  out  my  stove  polish  ore  and  sell  it 
for  enough  to  go  on  with  the  development.  I  tried  that, 
but  capital  seemed  coy.  Others  had  been  there  before  me, 
and  capital  bade  me  soak  my  head,  and  said  other  things 
which  grated  harshly  on  my  sensitive  nature. 

The  Vanderbilt  mine,  with  all  its  dips,  spurs,  angles, 
variations,  veins,  sinuosities,  rights,  titles,  franchises,  pre- 
rogatives, and  assessments,  is  now  for  sale.  I  sell  it  in  or- 
der to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  the  development  of  the 
Governor  of  North  Carolina.  I  had  so  much  trouble  with 
water  in  the  Vanderbilt  that  I  named  the  new  claim  the 
Governor  of  North  Carolina,  because  he  was  always  dry. — 
Unknown  Ex. 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 


The  Lady  of  Tears. 


Through  valley,  and  hamlet,  and  city, 

Wherever  humanity  dwells, 
With  a  heart  full  of  infinite  pity, 

A  breast  that  with  sympathy  swells, 
She  walks,  in  her  beauty  immortal — 

Each  household  grows  sad  as  she  nears; 
But  she  crosses  at  length  every  portal, 

The  mystical  Lady  of  Tears. 
If  never  this  vision  of  sorrow 

Has  shadowed  your  life  in  the  past, 
You  will  meet  her  I  know,  serve  to-morrow, 

She  visits  all  hearthstones  at  last. 
To  house,  and  cottage,  and  palace, 

To  servant  and  king  she  appears, 
And  offers  the  gall  of  her  chalice — 

The  unwelcome  Lady  of  Tears. 
To  eyes  that  have  smiled  but  in  gladness, 

To  the  souls  that  have  basked  in  the  sun, 
She  seems,  in  her  garment  of  sadness, 

A  creature  to  dread  and  to  shun. 
And  lips  that  have  drunk  but  of  pleasure 

Grow  pallid  and  tremble  with  tears, 
As  she  pours  out  the  ga'L  from  her  measure, 

The  terrible  Lady  ol  Tears. 
But  in  midnight,  lone  hearts  that  are  aching 

With  the  agonized  numbness  of  grief, 
Are  saved  from  the  torture  of  breaking 

By  her  bitter-sweet  draught  of  relief. 
Oh,  then  do  all  graces  enfold  her — 

Like  a  goddess  she  looks  and  appears — 
And  the  eyes  overflow  that  behold  her, 

The  beautiful  Lady  of  Tears. 
Though  she  turns  to  lamenting  all  laughter, 

Though  she  gives  us  despair  for  delight, 
Life  holds  a  new  meaning  thereafter 

For  those  who  but  greet  her  aright. 
They  stretch  out  their  hands  to  each  other, 

For  sorrow  smiles,  and  endears 
The  children  of  our  tender  mother — 

The  sweet,  blessed  Lady  of  Tears. 

— Ella  Wheeler  in  Vanity  Fair. 


Persephone. 


The  old  Hellenic  poets  loved  to  sing, 
Of  her  who  went  one  balmy  day  of  spring 
With  nymphs  and  goddesses,  a  beauteous  train, 
To  gather  flowers  on  Nycean  plain. 

A  blossom,  wondrous  fair  to  see 

Was  Ceres'  child,  Persephone — 

Fair,  golden-haired  Persephone. 
Now,  what  they  said  or  what  the  songs  they  sang, 
We  can  not  guess,  though  all  the  valley  rang; 
Perchance  for  once  Minerva  doffed  her  'shield, 
And  danced  with  grave  Diana  o'er  the  field, 

While  of  Adonis  blushingly 

Spake  Venus  to  Persephone — 

Sweet,  golden-haired  Persephone. 
The  gods  can  tell!     But  this  alone  we  know 
That  suddenly  a  blossom,  white  as  snow, 
And  star-like  in  its  radiance,  met  their  eyes, 
And  she  whose  hand  secured  the  fatal  prize 

Recked  not  to  what  the  cost   would  be. 

Alas!  alas!  Persephone, 

Sweet,  golden-haired  Persephone. 
She  broke  the  stem,  inhaled  its  fragrance  sweet, 
When  lo!  wide  opening  at  her  trembling  feet 
A  yawning  gulf  outspread,  from  whence  uprolled 
A  chariot  lustrous-bright  with  burnished  gold, 

And  ere  her  feet  could  turn  and  flee, 

Dark  Pluto  rose  in  majesty, 

And  bore  away  Persephone. 
Up  from  the  deep  rang  out  her  piercing  cries, 
Reechoed  now  from  mountain-top  to  skies, 
"  Oh,  save  me!    Haste  and  save  me,  mother  mine!  " 
Too  late  the  mother  heard  that  voice  divine; 

Fainter  the  cry,  "Oh,  come  to  me!" 

Of  her  dear  child  Persephone  — 

Her  loved  and  lost  Persephone. 
Through  drooping  field  and  forest  Ceres  went, 
Untiring  in  her  search,  with  grief  far  spent; 
The  stricken  earth  grew  sere,  and  wan,  and  gray. 
And  Helios,  pitying,  hid  his  face  away, 

While  icy  winds  o'er  land  and  sea 

Repeat  the  cry:  "Oh,  come  to  me, 

My  love,  my  child,  Persephone !  " 
And  still,  'tis  said,  when  spring-time,  long  delayed, 
Creeps  slowly  up  from  frozen  glen  and  glade, 
Her  plaint  is  heard,  borne  by  the  sighing  breeze, 
Through  leafless  copse  and  naked,  shivering  trees: 
"My  fields  are  chill,  they  wait  for  thee, 

Oh,  come,  my  love,  come  back  to  me! 

My  love,  my  child,  Persephone !  " 

— Harriet   Trowbridge  in  the  Continent. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


R.  D.  Blackmore  writes  his  novels  with  dark  blue  ink, 
in  tiny,  detached  characters  that  are  the  despair  of  com- 
positors until  they  become  familiar  with  them. 

Six  out  of  eight  of  the  Duke  of  Albany's  pall-bearers 
were  under-graduates  with  him  at  Christchurch — Lord 
Castlereagh,  Lord' Brooke,  Lord  Harris,  Sidney  Herbert, 
Walter  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Mills. 

The  Queen,  observes  the  London  Truth,  takes  a  mor- 
bid pleasure  in  all  ceremonies  of  a  mournful  nature,  and 
literally  revels  in  all  the  undertakers'  details  as  to  coffins, 
services,  graves,  and  monuments,  and  she  certainly  does 
not  spare  her  relatives. 

A  most  unfortunate  title  has  the  Dukedom  of  Albany 
been._  It  has  been  adopted  five  times  in  Scotland  and 
four  times  in  England.  In  six  cases  the  title  became  ex- 
tinct with  the  life  of  the  first  recipient,  and  four  Dukes  of 
Albany  have  died  violent  deaths.  It  has  never  passed  a 
second  generation. 

Colonel  Preston  Johnston,  a  son  of  General  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston,  is  reported  by  the  Rev.  Doctor  Henry 
M.  Field  as  saying  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh:  "When  my 
father  was  shot,  and  fell  from  his  horse,  he  had  gained  a 
great  victory;  and  if  he  had  not  been  killed  at  that  critical 
moment  in  two  hours  more  he  would  have  captured  Gen- 
eral Grant  and  his  whole  army." 

Going  to  the  Reichstag,  Bismarck  is  guarded  as  closely 
as  the  Czar  when  he  appears  in  public.  Police  agents  in 
plain  clothes  are  posted  all  along  the  way  from  his  house, 
and  even  in  the  chamber  itself,  and  no  one — not  even  a 
regular  government  employee — is  admitted  to  any  part  of 
the  building  without  a  special  permit.  As  soon  as  the 
Chancellor  reaches  his  desk,  attendants  place  before  him 
half  a  dozen  well-sharpened  pencils  and  a  large  glass  of 
Moselle  wine. 

The  Hon.  Bernard  Coleridge,  son  of  Lord  Coleridge- 
who  recently  visited  this  country,  writes  to  the  newspape?'1!' 
"  I  wish  to  contradict  the  report  that  I  have  made  an  of 
of  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Anderson.  I  do  not  know  Jt'j5t~ 
Anderson,  and  I  have  not  the  smallest  intention  of  coeeri 
mitting  bigamy."  Miss  Anderson  professes  herself  deehich 
grieved  at  the  false  rumors  in  circulation  with  respecne" : 
her  declination  of  certain  eligible  offers  of  marriage.  '  5ve, 
is  at  a  loss  to  know  who  put  them  in  circulation.        oa     ° 

Professor  Hinkel,  of  Vassar  College,  has  the  int°i  fhem! 
blegood  luck  of  being  popular  with  the  young  lanked! 
They  admire  his  sincerity  and  frank  simplicity.  H 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  upon  his  pupils  to  ,moral- 
in  alphabetical  order,  beginning  at  the  commencerne^'l'v 
the  roll;  but  one  morning  he  surprised  them  by  saying.  t[,e 
a  pathetic  and  grieved  tone:  "I  understand  that  you  arpe 
accustomed  to  learn  your  lessons  only  when  you  think  your* 
turn  will  come  to  recite.  I  must  put  a  stop  to  this,  young 
ladies.  Next  time  I  shall  begin  at  the  other  end  of  the 
class." 

The  laureate  has  presented  himself  at  the  House  of 
Lords  but  once  since  his  elevation,  and  then  he  vanished 
ere  his  brother  peers  could  well  say  such  a  thing  had  been. 
But  his  passing  presentation  was  highly  effective.  He  first 
showed  at  the  doorway  for  a  moment  in  a  loose-caped 
cloak  and  a  high-crowned  felt  hat,  with  a  broad  leaf  turned 
up  at  the  side.  His  attitude  was  that  of  the  first  villain 
just  after  he  had  said,  "  But  soft — I  must  dissemble."  He 
did  not  cross  the  portal,  nor  was  he  well  visible  before  the 
Prince  of  Wales  hurried  out  and  bore  the  poet-peer  off 
with  him. 

Two  cardinals  recently  superintended  a  minute  inven- 
tory of  the  contents  of  the  Vatican,  from  its  artistic  and 
literary  treasures  down  to  the  most  trivial  articles.  The 
origin,  position,  and  value  of  every  object  were  set  down, 
and  the  inventory  was  signed  with  all  the  legal  formalities. 
A  copy  was  handed  to  each  of  the  embassadors  accredited 
to  the  Holy  See,  and  even  to  the  embassadors  accredited 
to  the  King  of  Italy,  including  those  powers  not  having 
relations  with  the  Vatican.  Such  a  step,  it  is  claimed,  is 
indisputable  proof  of  the  Pope  having  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  quitting  Rome. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  is  pictured  as  having  a  heavy 
and  unwieldy  physique.  His  face  is  of  a  sickly  pallor, 
which  is  set  off  the  more  by  a  thick,  scrubby  beard  all 
around,  and  he  is  so  indolent  and  so'weak  that  he  slouches 
painfully  when  speaking.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing  for 
him  to  loll  right  across  the  table,  and  he  rarely  stands  up 
straight  like  a  man.  There  is  a  great  want  of  animation  in 
his  manner,  and,  with  his  gloomy  face,  his  sunken  eyes, 
and  monotonous  speech,  he  looks  rather  like  a  darkly 
dreaming  raven  than  a  living  and  talking  human  being. 
His  speeches  read  well,  and  are  excellent  in  matter,  for  he 
is  a  master  in  the  art  of  leader  writing,  but  his  delivery,  as 
a  rule,  is  execrable. 

An  extraordinary  story  is  told  in  English  court  circles, 
and  has  been  retailed  by  the  Spiritualists,  as  to  the  reasons 
which  induced  the  Queen  at  the  last  moment  to  alter  the 
arrangements  for  Prince  Leopold's  funeral.  It  is  said  that 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  dancing  with  an  intimate 
friend,  a  lady  of  Danish  birth,  of  great  personal  beauty, 
and  the  wife  of  an  English  peer,  he  was  rallied  by  her  upon 
his  unwonted  abstracion.  His  answer  was  that  his  sister 
Alice  had  come  to  him  in  the  night,  warned  him  of  an  ap- 
proaching calamity,  and  told  him  not  to  trouble,  for  all 
would  soon  be  well.  The  royal  duke,  like  his  mother, 
the  Queen,  seems  to  have  accepted  supernatural  visitations 
.as  real,  and  he  told  the  lady  he  would  prefer,  if  anything 
happened  to  him,  to  have  a  military  funeral.  Her  lady- 
ship, the  recipient  of  these  confidences,  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
high  court  official,  telling  him  the  story,  and  he  laid  her 
communication  before  her  majesty.  At  once  tl 
ordered  her  dead  son's  desires,  expressed  in  life,  tc 
filled.  Hence  that  change  at  the  last  moment 
to  so  much  perplexity  and  inconvenience. 
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SOCIETY. 


The  Fair  Reception. 
On  Thursday  Mrs.  Theresa  Fair  gave  a  kettle-druirTatjher  ele- 
gant mansion,  corner  of  Tones  and  Pine  streets,  lasting^from  three 
in  the  afternoon  until  midnight.  During  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing nearly  six  hundred  guests  were  present.  The  rooms  were 
lavishly  arrayed  in  flowers.  In  the  main  hall,  the  large  stand  was 
banked  with  rare  orchids  and  hot-house  flowers.  The  pillars  to 
the  salons  opening  out  from  it  were  entwined  in  smilax  and  other 
vines.  Numerous  floral  devices  adorned  the  various  nooks  and 
corners.  In  the  reception -room,  the  main  salons,  the  dining-room, 
the   music-room,   the  library,   and    smoking-rooms,   the  mantels, 


pictures,  and  stands  were  wreathed  in  roses,  geraniums,  jasmine, 
and  clinging  vines.  The  apartments  in  Mrs.  Fair's  residence  are 
richly  adorned  with  frescoes  executed  by  the  best  local  artists. 


Her  collection  of  Chinese  vases,  Japanese  porcelain,  India  ivory 
and  ebony,  and  priceless  French  china  ware,  is  exceedingly  large. 
The  pictures  and  bronzes  have  been  chosen  with  critical  discrim- 
ination. While  the  tendency  among  Americans  is  for  the  French 
school,  Mrs.  Fair  has  shown  a  decided  preference  for  German 
art,  and  in  no  collection  in  the  city  can  be  seen  as  great  a  number 
of  the  best  work  of  the  Munich  and  other  German  academies. 
Among  the  paintings  are :  Toby  Rosenthal's  "  Seminary  Alarmed," 
which  hangs  in  the  main  salon;  one  of  Weber's  sunny  landscapes 
is  near  by;  a  little  farther  along  is  an  Alpine  mountain  scene,  by 
H6r-t;  in  the  library  rests  on  a  carved  easel  the  beautiful  picture 
of  "  Father  and  Son,"  which  has  been  exhibited  here.  It  is  by 
the  rising  Hungarian  artist  Jakobides,  whose  fame  has  already  been 
heralded  from  Munich  to  this  country.  A  study  of  three  English 
girls  on  a  gallery  at  Monte  Carlo,  by  Van  den  Bos,  is  another  pict- 
ure of  especial  note.  Woutermarten's  "  Sheep,"  and  De  Vosts's 
"Game  Fowls"  are  master-pieces  in  their  line.  Two  charming 
conceits  are  the  portraits  of  the  two  little  daughters  of  Mrs.  Fair, 
which  were  executed  in  Bohemia,  on  china,  and  as  works  of  art 
are  very  rare.  The  view  of  Cannes,  by  La  Croix,  and  the  scene  by 
Lepinay  in  the  Adriatic,  near  Venice,  with  the  rich  coloring  of 
painted  boat-sails,  are  two  specimensof  the  best  French  art.  Mrs. 
Fair  has  also  patronized  local  art  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  in 
her  collection  hang  the  works  of  numbers  of  San  Francisco  paint- 
ers. The  hostess  received  her  guests  in  a  magnificent  robe  of  cher- 
ry satin,  shading  off  into  prismatic  shades  of  rose,  pink,  and  cream; 
Down  the  front  of  the  skirt  was  a  wide  band  of  black  Valenciennes, 
and  the  drapery  consisted  of  masses  of  the  same  lace ;  corsage  high ; 
coiffure  low  and  in- dark  waves;  diamond  brooch  and  riviere,  ear- 
1  rings  and  bracelet-:.  Refreshments  were  served  in  the  large  dining 
r  salon,  at  the  end  of  the  main  hall.  The  table  was  arrayed  in  flowers. 
fi\The  grounds  were  brilliantly  lighted  with  electric  candles,  and 
fin&umbers  strolled  through  the  paths  to  the  conservatory,  which  was 
of  ir>°  illuminated.     The  following  were  some  of  the  more  notice- 

ities le  costumes: 

j-         Irs.  Charles  Crocker,  rose  pink  silk  calling  costume,  Valenciennes  drapery  ; 
CllSc3cyj-i-//„  0f  Qijj  p0int  d'Alencon,  caught  with   a  brooch  consisting  of  a  large 
Nc-aire  black  pearl,  surrounded  by  diamonds;  black  pearl  and  diamond  jew- 
hparfl  bonnet  of  rose  pink,  to  match  the  costume. 

nccuu.    £    ^   [ne  prjncess  Like-Like,  black   satin  evening  costume,  court  train; 
agent,   chantilly  lace,  diamond  jewels. 

IXientiOl-  PeCer  Donahue,  lavender  surah,  embroidered  in  purple  velvet  brocade, 
,1      -  i;  bonnet  lo  match,  with  white  ostrich  plumes;  diamond  jewels, 

tricir    Sa,gcninje(jeiji  wnue  dotted  (tulle,   demi-train;  tablier  of   Brussels  lace  in 
had  Ilia'  diamond  earrings. 

"  But   Schmieden,  white  satin  brocade  evening  costume,  high  corsage ;  duch- 
r     ,e  drapery;  diamond  jewels, 
my  tatfs  Bullock,  blue  satin   dancing  costume;  low  corsage,  and  large  corsage 

"  M'Jet  °f  red  roses;  pearl  jewels. 
t„        jj  rs.  Clark   Crocker,    black   velvet  reception  robe,  long  court  train ;  square 
"*ry»  -age;  black  chantilly  lace;  diamonds. 

"  ^Irs.  Barroilhet,  lavender  surah,  covered  with   brocaded   black   gauze,  and 
VjQl^ands  of  blaqk  Valenciennes;  diamond  jewels. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Austin,   calling  costume  of  white  crepe,  trimmed  with  silk  to 
5*     match;  bonnet   of  white  silk   trimmed   whh   delicate   chenille  fringe,  and  em- 
broidered in  iridescent  beads;  diamond  jewels. 
Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  black  brocaded  silk  calling  costume,  en  train;  black  chan- 
.tilly   lace  drapery;  bonnet  of  black  silk,  and  iridescent  bead-work;  diamond 
jewels. 

Mrs.  Findley,  black  satin  calling  costume,  trimmed  with  black  chantilly  lace  ; 
bonnet  to  match,  embroidered  in  iridescent  bead-work;  diamonds. 

Mrs.   Dr.   Spaulding,  black  satin   brocade  evening  dress,  en  train;  corsage 
low,  black  Valenciennes  lace;  diamonds- 
Mrs.   Rice,   black  satin,  court   train;  high   corsage,  bonnet  and  plumes  to 
match ;  diamonds. 

Miss  Findley,  black  sarin  evening  costume;  tablier  and  side  widths  of  point 
d'applique;  corsage  heart-shaped;  bonnet  to  match  dress;  diamond  jewels. 

Miss  Tyrrell,  light  rose  pink  silk  calling  costume,  with  bonnet  to  match  and 
white  plumes ;  overdress  of  white  satin  brocade ;  high  corsage  ;  pearl  jewels. 

Mrs.  Edward  Townsend  (nee  Lake),  mauve  surah  silk  evening  costume, 
trimmed  with  velvet  bands  to  match  ;  diamond  jewels. 

Mrs.  Irving  M.  Scott,  ashes  of  roses  br«cadcd  silk  calling  costume,  trimmed 
with  satin  brocade  of  the  same  color;  the  waist  trimmings  and  sleeves  of  dark 
wine-colored  velvet ;  bonnet  to  match ;  diamond  jewels. 

Miss  Gilmore,  cherry  satin  evening  dress,  square  corsage  and  corsage  bou- 
quet; diamond  jewels. 

Miss  Brown,  white  tulle  calling  costume,  trimmed  and  draped  with  Valen- 
ciennes lace;  hat  to  match,  and  long,  white,  ostrich  plumes;  diamond  jewels. 

Mrs.  Rutherford,  light  blue  satin,  demi-train  ;  square  corsage ;  Brussels  lace ; 
diamond  jewels. 

Mrs.  Wiltshire,  salmon-pink  silk  evening  costume,  with  brocaded  satin  over- 
dress to  match;  Marie  Stuart  collar,  edged  with  pearl  bands;  pearl  and  dia- 
mond jewels. 

Mrs.  Martin,  pink  satin  evening  costume,  en  train;  Brussels  lace;  diamond 
jewels. 

Miss  Oliver,  white  nun's  veiling  evening  costume,  trimmed  with  satin  bro- 
cade; Valenciennes  lace  drapery;  high  corsage;  large  pearl  cross  and  pearl 
jewels. 

Mrs.  Jones,  claret-colored  velvet  calling  costume,  en  train;  bonnet  and 
plumes  to  match;  diamond  jewels. 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Smith,  costume  entirely  made  of  white  oriental  lace;  orna- 
ments, diamonds. 

Miss  Belle  Smith,  costume  of  white  Spanish  lace,  with  pink  velvet  yoke  and 
elbow  sleeves. 

Miss  Jeanette  Reynolds,  creme  Duchess  satin ;  over-dress  of  Spanish  lace. 

Among  the  guests  present  were : 

Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Schmiedell,  Miss  Schmiedell,  Mrs.  Clark  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rutherford, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiltshire,  the  Marquis  D.  J.  Oliver  and  Miss  Oliver,  General 
McDowell,  the  Princess  Like-Like,  Mrs.  Bishop,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Austin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barroilhet,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Donahue,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Townsend,  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Scott  and  Miss  Brown,  Mrs. 
Findley,  chaperoning  her  daughter  Miss  Findley  and  Miss  Tyrrell  of  Sacramen- 
to, Doctor  and  Mrs.  Spaulding,  Mr.  William  Crocker,  Mr.  Henry  Crocker,  Mr. 
Peters,  Mr.  Walter  Dean,  Colonel  H.  J.  Brady,  Mr.  Oulton,  Mr.  White,  and 
others. 

The  Princess  Like-Like. 

Wednesday  of  last  week  the  Hawaiian  Princess  was  given  a 
luncheon  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  L.  Steele,  at  their  Oakland  resi- 
dence, at  which  were  present  also  Mrs.  Bishop,  Mrs.  Everett,  and 
Mrs.  Beckley,  and  Miss  Irwin. 

Saturday  morning  the  Princess  and  the  ladies  of  her  suite,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steele,  went  down  to  Monterey. 

Sunday  the  party  joined  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Hawes's  party  and 
made  an  excursion  to  Cypress  Point,  where  they  picnicked,  and 
spent  the  day  in  pleasant  rambles. 

Monday  the  Princess  was  given  a  luncheon  by  Mrs.  Staples. 

Monday  evening  she  visited  the  Baldwin  Theatre. 

Tuesday  evening  Mrs.  B.  B.  Redding  gave  the  Princess  a  dinner. 

Wednesday  evening  she  accompanied  Hawaiian  Consul  Sever- 
ance and  Mrs.  Severance  and  the  Misses  Severance  to  the  Loring 
Club  Concert. 

Thursday  evening  she  was  given  a  dinner  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Severance. 

The  Princess  will  return  to  Honolulu  next  Thursday,  accom- 
panied by  the  ladies  of  her  suite  and  a  number  of  friends,  among 
whom  will  be  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Bates,  Miss  Bates,  Mrs.  Dean, 
ytung  Mr.  Dean,  and  a  number  of  others. 

The  Princess  expresses  herself  as  being  pleased  beyond  measure 
numerous  hospitalities  she  has  received  during  her  stay  in 

:■■■:  city,  and  regrets  leaving  so  soon  the  many  agreeable  friends 
,  ic  has  made  on  this  coast. 


The  Staples  Luncheon. 
Monday  afternoon,  on  her  return  from  Monterey,  the  Princess 
Like-Like  was  entertained  at  luncheon  by  Mrs.  D.  J.  Staples  and 
Miss  Staples.  The  affair  lasted  from  one  till  four,  and  wasexceed- 
ingly  enjoyable,  the  floral  decorations  being  profuse  and  tasteful. 
The  following  were  present : 

The  Princess  Like-Like,  Mrs.  Bishop,  Mrs.  Everett,  Mrs.  Beckley,  Miss 
Irwin,  Mrs.  Governor  Stoneman,  Mrs.  Dimond,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Redding,  Mre.  Dr. 
Cushing,  Mrs.  Baggs,  and  Miss  Hathaway. 


Theatre  Parties. 
Monday  night  being  the  Rhea  opening  night  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre,  there  were  a  number  of  theatre  parties.  Among  those  in 
the  boxes  were:  Mrs.  J.  G.  Fair  and  party  in  a  proscenium  box; 
the  Princess  Like-Like,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bishop,  and  Mrs.  E<  erett  in 
a  mezzanine  box;  Mrs.  Judge  Hager,  Miss  Ifager,  and  Mr.  Green- 
way,  in  a  mezzanine  box;  Captain  and  Mrs.  Hooker,  Mrs.  Arnold, 
Miss  Friedlander,  Bamn  de  Bonnemains,  and  W.  B.  Chapman, 
Belgian  Consul,  in  a  stage  box;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Head  and 
party,  in  a  stage  box;  Mrs.  General  Turnbull,  Mrs.  Henry  Smith, 
and  Miss  Bell  Smith,  in  a  mezzanine  box. 

The  Monterey  Excursion. 
Last  Saturday  a  party,  consisting  of  Colonel  and  Mrs  A.  G. 
Hawes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D. "Redding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thcuriure 
Payne,  Colonel  H.  J.  Brady,  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Coleman  (whose  wife 
is  spending  the  summer  at  Del  Monte),  went  down  to  Monte- 
rey for  a  flying  trip.  While  there  they  made  an  excursion  to  Cy- 
press Point,  where  a  delightful  picnic  was  enjoyed. 


The  Severance  Dinner. 

Thursday  night  Hawaiian  Consul  Severance  and  Mrs.  Sever- 
ance gave  a  dinner  to  the  Princess  Like-Like  and  the  ladies  of  her 
party,  at  their  residence,  on  Octavia  Street.  The  menu  was  very 
elaborate,  and  the  table  was  decorated  with  rare  flowers  and  vines. 

The  health  of  Her  Royal  Highness  was  proposed  by  Her  Majes- 
ty's Consul.  The  health  of  His  Majesty,  Kalakahua  was  proposed 
by  Vice-Consul  J.  S.  Bacon.  The  health  of  Hon.  J.  Cleghorn,  con- 
sort of  Her  Royal  Highness,  Like-Like,  was  proposed  by  H.  L. 
Dodge,  Esq.  The  entertainment  lasted  until  late  in  the  evening. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  those  present : 

Hawaiian  Consul  and  Mrs.  Severance,  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Like- 
Like,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Bishop,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Everett,  Mrs.  George  Buckley,  Miss 
Gwin,  Major  and  Mrs.  Dunn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Dodge,  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor, 
Miss  Benchley,  Miss  Severance,  Mr.  Belden,  Vice-Consul  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Ba- 
con, and  Mr.  J.  Seymour  Severance. 


The  Hoyt  Yachting  Party. 

Tuesday  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hoyt  gave  a  yachting 
party,  on  their  yacht  Frolic,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Hoyl's  niece,  Miss 
Hutchinson,  now  visiting  her  from  the  East.  The  guests  boarded 
the  little  craft  about  five  o'clock,  at  the  Washington  Street  wharf, 
and  by  six  were  well  under  way.  The  intention  was  to  visit  Sau- 
celito,  but  the  wind  went  down,  and  forced  the  party  to  be  content 
with  a  sail  down  the  bay.  An  elaborate  supper  was  served  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  cabin.  The  menu  cards  were  dainty  water- 
colors,  hand-painted  pictures  of  yachting  scenes.  After  a  delight- 
ful sail  the  yacht  was  headed  homeward,  arriving  at  the  landing 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
party: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoyt,  Miss  Hoyt,  Edith  Hoyt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowles  («ivMc- 
Near),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawton,  Miss  Hutchinson,  Miss  Hayes,  Miss  Brown, 
Miss  Wadsworth,  Miss  Alexander,  Miss  Allman,  Mr.  Henry  Crocker,  Mr. 
Charles  Alexander,  Mr.  John  McNear,  Mr.  Gibbs,  Mr.  St.  John,  Mr.  Board- 
man,  Mr.  Allman,  and  Mr.  Chapman. 

The  Redding;   Dinner. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Redding  entertained  at  dinner  last  Thursday  evening 
H.  R.  H.  Princess  Like-Like,  Miss  Irwin,  Mrs.  Bishop,  Mrs. 
George  Beckley,  Mrs.  T.  Everett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Severance, 
Miss  May  Severance,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Redding,  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Davenport,  Mr.  Frank  Bates,  Miss  Lucy  Jones,  Mr.  George  Red- 
ding, Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Redding.  Others,  invited  in  the  even- 
ing to  meet  the  princess  and  party,  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  J.  Staples,  Miss  Kittle  Staples,  Miss  May  Fargo,  Miss 
Fannie  Fargo,  Miss  Minnie  Webster,  Mr.  Walter  Dean,  Mr.  W.  Keith,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  Cook,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Kohler. 

The  Van  Ness  Seminary  Party. 
The  under-graduates  of  Van  Ness  Seminary  gave  a  reception  at 
920  Van  Ness  Avenue,  Friday  evening  of  last  week.  The  young 
ladies  who  received  were  Misses  Blanche  Castle,  Eugenia  Mariei, 
Laura  Albrecht,  Annie  Buckbee,  and  Hattie  Cox.  The  large 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  were  all  thrown  together  and  beautifully 
decorated.  Supper  was  served  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  luwer  din- 
ing-room, which  also  had  its  share  of  floral  decorations.  Among 
those  present  were: 

Misses  Mamie  Parkinson,  Bessie  Colbert,  Annie  Williams,  Minnie  McElroy, 
Sadie  Gratia,  Mary  Whalley,  Dolly  Pershbaker,  Isabel  Sherwood,  Emma  Will, 
Mamie  Elliot,  Miss  Paddock,  Miss  Goeway,  Maud  Dennison,  Bell  Baldwin, 
Sue  Hart,  Miss  Mercer,  Doctor  Lawrence,  Mr.  Millar  Kuckbee,  Doctor  Davis, 
Mr.  Husted,  Doctor  Haines,  Doctor  Carson,  Mr.  Eli  Hutchinson,  Messrs. 
Sherwood,  Madison,  Beaver,  Cooper,  Elliot,  Nightingale,  H.  Gaskell,  Sharp- 
stein,  G.  Bigelow,  W.  Wallace,  Perry,  Fielding,  W.  Taliaferro,  Doctor  Win- 
dell,  P.  Colbert,  W.  Callahan,  Burland,  McNamara,  Eugene  de  Salla,  Eugene 
D^l  Mar,  A.  Castle,  W.  Taylor,  Page,  Rixford,  Thorn,  Allen,  Thompson,  and 
several  others. 

The  Goad  Dinner. 
Thursday  night  Mrs.  Frank  Goad  gave  a  dinner  to  eighteen  of 
her  friends.  The  hostess  was  robed  in  a  costume  of  light  satin, 
court  train,  low  corsage,  diamond  riviere,  brooch,  ear-rings,  and 
bracelets.  During  the  banquet  Ballenberg's  band  played  soft  har- 
monies for  the  enjoyment  of  the  guests.  The  affair  ended  about 
eleven  o'clock. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Sherwood  and  the  Misses  Sherwood  left 
Wednesday  for  Europe. 

Mrs.  Maynard  and  the  Misses  Maynard  will  spend  the  summer 
at  Monterey. 

Wednesday  of  last  week  Mr.  H.  Beveridge,  formerly  so  well 
known  here,  left  Liverpool  for  this  city,  and  is  expected  to  arrive 
about  the  twentieth  instant.  Mr.  Beveridge,  wno  was  lately  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Lund  &  Beveridge,  will  n»w  enter  the  firm 
of  H.M.  Newhall. 

George  Bayley,  of  Oakland,  has  returned  from  an  Eastern  trip  of 
some  months. 

Charles  R.  Lloyd  returned  from  his  visit  to  the  Sandwich  Islands 
on  Thursday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Danforth  and  family  left  Tuesday  for  a  sum- 
mer tour  through  the  Eastern  States. 

Miss  Fannie  Lange  of  the  Presidio  is  visiting  friends  in  San  Ra- 
fael. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Goodman,  Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Ristine. 
of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  left  for  St.  Louis  last  week  to  at- 
tend the  Transcontinental  Railroad  Association  Congress. 

William  H.  Lent  and  Eugene  Lent  arrived  from  the  East  on 
Thursday. 

Albert  Gallatin,  of  Sacramento,  is  in  the  city. 

General  Beale  will  remain  on  this  coast  only  a  few  weeks.  He 
has  taken  a  cottage  in  the  suburbs  of  Washington,  where  his  fam- 
ily will  spend  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Edgerton  came  down  from  Sacramento  last 
week. 

Mrs.  Creed  Haymond  is  entertaining  Mrs.  S.  P.  Milligan  of  Sac- 
ramento. 

Thurlow  McMullin  returned  from  Chico  the  first  of  the  week. 


Bishop  and  Mrs.  Kip  returned  from  their  Southern  California 
trip  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses  Hopkins  have  returned  from  Sheridan. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Le  Breton  and  child  arrived  from  the  East  Thursday. 

J.  D.  Rockafeller,  President  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  is  at 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Mackay,  who  arrived  a  few  days  ago  from  the  East, 
will  vijft  the  Quiiotoa  mines. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Francis  leave  on  the  Santa  Rosa  Saturday 
for  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Bishop  has  been  seriously  ill  with  malarial  fever,  and  it  is 
yet  doubtful  whether  she  will  return  to  Honolulu  next  Thursday. 
However,  at  last  accounts  she  was  much  better,  and  should  the 
progress  toward  recovery  be  rapid,  she  will  accompany  the  Princess 
Like- Like. 

It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Henry  Sonntag,  general  manager  of 
the  Safety  Nitro  and  Utah  Powder  Corporations,  will  be  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Ella  Bovce,  daughter  of  W.  H.  Bovee,  theformer 
mayor  of  Oakland,  an  old  pioneer.  Mr.  Sonntag  has  been  a 
resident  of  San  Francisco  from  childhood.  The  wedding  will 
take  place  in  the  latter  part  of  July. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

Colonel  E.  J.  Bailey,  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  appointed  Med- 
ical Director  for  California,  in  place  of  Colonel  Charles  Souther- 
land,  who  was  lately  ordered  to  New  York. 

Surgeon  Terrill,  U.  S.  N.,  who  telegraphed  his  resignation  to 
Secretary  Chandler,  on  being  assigned  to  the  Hartfon/,  took  this 
action  on  account  of  his  unwillingness  to  give  up  his  large  practice 
in  this  city. 

-Next  Tuesday  Major  Harkin,  of  the  Presidio,  will  take  Light 
Battery  K,  First  Artillery,  on  a  march  of  instruction.  The  follow- 
ing will  be  the  route:  From  this  city,  via  San  lose,  Gilroy,  and 
Pacheco  Pass,  to  San  Joaquin  River,  at  Hill's  Ferry;  thence,  via 
Mariposa,  Clark's  Ranch,  Hutchings's  Ranch.  Gentry's  Ranch,  to 
Cnulterville;  thence  to  the  Presidio  by  the  best  route. 

Doctor  Sternberg's  position  at  Black  Point  will  be  filled  by  As- 
sistant Surgeon  John  Van  R.  Hoff,  of  Alcatraz,  to  which  post  act- 
ing Assistant  Surgeon  H.  J.  Raymond  has  been  assigned. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Alexander  Piper,  First  Artillery,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Presidio. 

Major  F.  M.  Cox,  Paymaster,  has  been  transferred  from  the  Pre- 
sidio to  Arizona. 

Chaplain  David  Wells,  who  was  temporarily  ■on  duty  at  Benicia 
Barracks,  has  been  assigned  to  Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona,  where  he 
will  go  about  the  first  of  next  month. 

The  Hartford 'left  on  Saturday  last  for  an  extended  cruise.  Pro- 
ceeding first  to  Panama,  she  will  thence  visit  China  and  the  East 
Indies,  finally  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal,  up  the  Mediterra- 
nean, to  England,  and  thence  to  New  York.  It  is  expected  that 
she  will  be  absent  two  y-ars. 

Lieutenant  W.  P.  Ray,  U.  S.  N.,  left  last  week  for  Washington, 
D.  D. 

Commodore  Russell  and  Civil-Engineer  Walcott  came  down  from 
the  Navy  Yard  last  week. 

Ensign  J.  H.  Oliver,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached  from  the  Ar- 
tillery School,  and  ordered  to  this  coast. 

Lieutenant  P.  H.  Ray,  U.  S.  A.,  who  went  on  from  here  to  Aus- 
tria three  months  ago,  to  attend  the  Polar  Conference,  will  shortly 
return  to  this  country,  as  that  body  has  concluded  its  labors.  Dur- 
ing his  stay  in  Vienna  he  was  presented  to  the  Emperor. 

The  First  Cavalry  having  been  transferred  to  General  Schofield's 
division,  and  the  Second  Cavalry  to  General  Pope's,  the  following 
officers  will  be  taken  away  from  the  Presidio :  Major  Sanford,  Cap- 
tain Harris,  Captain  Carr,  Lieutenant  Hein,  and  Lieutenant  Tate, 
all  of  whom  go  to  Dakota. 

Lieutenant  Chamberlain,  of  the  First  Artillery,  has  been  ordered 
to  do  duty  at  West  Point,  and  will  leave  about  August  1st. 

The  revenue-cutter  Corwin  left  for  the  north  on  Saturday  las',  at 
half-past  one  o'clock.  She  will  be  away  six  months.  During  the 
cruise  the  officers  will  explore  the  northern  coast  of  Alaska,  be- 
yond Point  Barrow,  survey  and  examine  the  volcanoes  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  lately  in  eruption,  and  explore  some  newly  dis- 
covered Alaskan  rivers.     The  following  is  a  list  of  her  officers: 

Captain,  M.  A.  Healy ;  first-lieutenant,  David  A.  Hall;  second-lieutenants, 
John  W.  Howison  and  George  A.  Cook  ;  third-lieutenants,  George  H.  Doty, 
John  E.  Lutz,  and  John  C.  Cantrell;  chief-engineer,  S.  T.Taylor;  assistants, 
A.  L.  Broadbent  and  S.  B.  McLenagan:  surgeon,  H.  Veamans.  Thirty-live 
men  compose  the  crew.  Two  Mennonite  missionaries  to  the  Alaskan  Indians 
went  as  passengers  to  Oonalaska.  Lieutenants  Hall,  Howison,  Cook,  and  Can- 
trell,  and  Doctor  Veamans  have  only  been  ordered  for  duty  on  the  Convin  re- 
cently. Lieutenant  Reynolds,  formerly  on  the  vessel,  is  now  on  his  way  East, 
via  Cape  Horn,  and  Lieutenant  Benham  has  recently  been  transferred  to  the 
Oliver  Walcott,  at  Port  Townsend. 

On  Otter  Island  Lieutenant  Lutz  and  two  men  will  be  left,  their 
duty  being  to  prevent  the  indiscriminate  killing  sf  seals. 

Lieutenant  Cook,  U.  S-  N.,  goes  north  on  the  Syrette  which  car- 
ries the  government  coaling  stores.  He  will  join  the  Corivin  on 
arrival  at  Port  Clarence. 

The  Pinta,  which  is  expected  this  month,  from  the  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard,  will  relieve  the  Adams,  on  (he  Alaska  station. 

Letters  received  by  relatives  in  this  city  from  General  Trevino, 
of  the  Mexican  army,  describe  his  enthusiastic  reception  at  Mon- 
terey, and  also  the  many  attentions  paid  by  the  ladies  to  his  little 
son,  Geronimo,  *'the  international  boy,"  who  is  General  Ord's 
grandson. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Miss  West,  the  daughter  of  the  British  Minister  at  Washington, 
has  received  the  gift  of  an  oil  painting  of  "  Lake  Tahoe,"  from 
Albert  Bierstadt.  Miss  West  is  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Mr.  Bier- 
stadt,  and  always  visits  his  studio  when  in  New  York.  The  artist 
wrote  in  the  corner  of  the  picture,  "  Miss  West,  with  the  compli- 
ments of  A.  Bierstadt." 

Tuesday,  May  20th,  the  young  ladies  of  the  class  of  1SS4,  Snell 
Seminary,  Oakland,  will  hold  their  graduating  exercises.  The  fol- 
lowing are  members  of  this  class:  Miss  Abless,  Miss  Elsie  Crad- 
dock,  Miss  Florence  Earl,  Miss  Elliott,  Miss  Virginia  Grayson, 
Miss  Hutchinson,  Miss  Reed,  Miss  Simpson,  Miss  Townsend. 

One  of  the  benevolent  institutions  of  this  city,  which  appeals 
most  directly  and  effectively  to  all,  is  the  Children's  Hospital,  on 
Thirteenth  Street,  near  Mission,  known  by  many  as  the  Pacific 
Dispensary  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children.  1  he  object  of  Ihe 
hospital  is  threefold,  the  main  charity  being  to  provide  medical  and 
surgical  care  (or  sick  children-.  No  deserving  case  is  ever  refused. 
Six  beds  are  absolutely  free  to  those  who  have  no  means.  Second, 
to  provide  medical  and  surgical  care  for  women ;  and  third,  to  edu- 
cate nurses,  by  a  two-years  course  of  reading,  lectures,  etc.  The 
hospital  is  always  full.  Generally  about  twenty  to  twenty-five 
children — in  age  ranging  upward  from  two  or  three  years — are 
there  for  treatment.  Many  are  placedjhere  by  parents;  others  are 
orphans,  who,  if  not  adopted,  will  be  sent  to  an  orphan  asylum  or 
children's  home.  Great  as  is  the  amount  of  good  done  by  this  in- 
stitution, more  could  and  would  be  done  were  the  finances  in  a 
more  flourishing  condition.     In  order  to  enable  the  directors  to  re- 

Elenish  a  depleted  treasury,  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  , 
efore  Lent  so  creditably  performed  the  play  "Nevada,"  at  Piatt's 
Hall,  for  the  benefit  of  Trinity  school,  have  consented,  in  response 
to  urgent  requests,  to  repeat  the  performance  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Children's  Hospital.  The  entertainment  will  be  given  at  Plan's 
Hall,  on  Friday  evening,  May  16.  The  object  is  one  which  calls 
for  a  substantial  demonstration  of  approval. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schmiedell  and  family  go  over  to  San  Rafael  on 
the  15th  of  May,  having  taken  a  cottage  at  the  Tamalpais  for  the 
summer. 

Mr.  John  T.  Hammond  has  returned  from  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Miss  Malie  Peters  go  over  to  San  Rafael,  for  the  sum- 
mer, June  1st. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montgomery  Godley  and  family  are  at  Blithedale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Brown  will  summer  at  Blithedale. 

Mr.  B,  Frank  Hall  has  gone  to  Monterey  for  a  few  days. 


T  HE        ARGONAUT 


BUBBLES. 


Our  demoiselles  now  play  pokes. 

The  game  is  not  a  new  one  among  the  women  of  San  Francisco. 
It  is  new  to  the  demoiselles  because  they  are  themselves  compara- 
tively new.  Hut  with  the  older  girls— not  to  say  the  old  girls— it 
is  an  ancient  friend.  It  was  first  introduced  as  a  Sunday-night 
pastime  by  the  rich  Jewesses,  and  it  was  currently  reported  in  the 
Christian  world  that  play  ran  fearfully  high  among  the  bejeweled, 
satin-clad  dames  in  the  mansions  on  Post  and  O'Farrell  streets  and 
Van  Ness  Avenue.  But  the  rich  Jewesses  kept  their  counsel,  and 
never  told  tales  out  of  school.  None  the  less  the  story  got  abroad. 
The  rich  Gentiles  determined  that  the  Jewesses  should  not  lead 
them  in  all  things.  They  had  the  good  dinners,  the  good  clothes, 
and  the  good  husbands — for  the  men  of  Jewry  are  faithful  spouses. 
There  was  no  reason  why  they  should  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
good  American  game.  So  the  Gentile  women  laid  hands  upon  it, 
and  it  went  far  into  the  land.  It  became  a  favorite  diversion  upon 
Nob  Hill,  and  it  penetrated  even  the  exclusive,  conservative  fast- 
nesses of  Rincon  Hill.  Three  or  four  belles  were  known  to  make 
quite  a  handsome  income  out  of  their  earnings  at  play.  Three  or 
four  ladies  who  were  not  belles  were  known  to  get  into  quite  a 
handsome  set  of  financial  difficulties  out  of  their  losses  at  play. 
Meanwhile  the  demoiselles  confined  themselves  to  the  harmless,  if 
perhaps  insipid,  mysteries  of  "smut,"  "muggins,"  and  "old 
maid. ' 

A  vast  moral  evolution  has  taken  place.  They  now  play  poker. 
It  is  not  bean  poker  either.  There  is  no  descending  upon  the 
kitchen  for  a  lot  of  slippery  white  beans  or  coffee,  which  you  after- 
ward chase  about  the  room  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 
In  this  exhilarating  little  game,  whoever  picks  up  the  most  beans 
off  the  floor  cleans  out  the  "  Betsy."  But  that  thoroughpaced  old 
rake,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  did  not  play  cards  with  a  keen- 
er gambler's  thirst  than  some  of  these  San  Francisco  girls  just  out 
of  the  school-room.  Mrs.  Materfamilias  told  me  that  it  was  her 
privilege  to  loan  one  of  them  twenty-five  dollars  last  week.  This  is 
a  large  female  debt.  It  was  to  be  paid  within  three  days.  Within 
that  time  the  debtor  came  to  Mrs.  M.,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  I 
can't  pay  you  a  cent,"  she  said,  "till  I  get  another  game.  They 
cleaned  me  out  of  forty  dollars  last  night,  and.  I  don't  dare  to 
strike  pa  for  another  penny  this  month.    But  I'm  good  for  it." 

And  this  ingenue  of  nineteen  years  tendered  the  amazed  matron 
a  properly  attested  I.  O.  U.! 

I  have  long  believed  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White  to  be  the  boss 
snob  of  his  time.  When  he  wrote  his  last  article  on  Shakespeare 
I  wavered  in  my  allegiance  to  Joseph  Cook,  whom  I  consider  the 
premium  wild  ass  ot  the  century.  However,  it  was  only  a  waver 
— I  still  stick  to  Cook.  But  White  is  the  boss  snob,  a.2  perpet- 
ually stands  in  awe-stricken  admiration  of  everything  and  every- 
body English.  He  can  not  talk  of,  to,  or  concerning  an  English- 
man without  an  attitude  of  enthusiastic  humility.  And  he  is 
always  wishing  that  he  were  not  American,  but  English.  And  I 
wish  he  were  too. 

Some  time  ago  he  wrote  an  imbecile  article  called  "Mr.  Wash- 
ington Adams  in  England."  Nobody  understood  what  in  the 
fiend's  name  it  was  all  about.  The  English  thought  it  was  a  slur 
on  them.     The  Americans  knew  it  was  a  slur  on  them. 

In  this  unfortunate  condition  of  things,  Mr.  Richard  Grant 
White  was  obliged  to  write  a  sequel  to  his  article  -a  sort  of  com- 
mentary, with  foot  and  side-notes,  syllabuses,  digests,  and  things. 
Read  in  the  light  of  the  commentary,  it  developed  that  Mr.  White's 
first  article  was  a  delicate  satire  on  the  views  entertained  by  the 
English  of  American  gentlemen.  "Mr.  Washington  Adams,"  a 
person  who  blew  his  nose  on  his  fingers,  spat  tobacco-juice  upon 
the  floor,  and  picked  his  teeth  with  a  fork,  was  the  Briti  h  idea  of 
an  American  gentleman.  "Mr.  Mansfield  Humphreys,"  Mr. 
White's  idea  of  an  American  gentleman,  did  none  of  these  things. 
However,  he  did  worse — he  masqueraded  at  an  English  gentle- 
man's house — a  friend's  house — and  the  character  he  assumed  was 
— who  think  you? — "Mr.  Washington  Adams."  In  short,  "Mr. 
Adams"  was  simply  Mr.  Humphreys  disguised. 

Mr.  White  has  now  written  a  sequel  to  his  sequel.  It  is  entitled 
"The  Fate  of  Mansfield  Humphreys."  Had  I  been  the  English 
host,  the  fate  of  Mr.  Mansfield  Humphreys  would  have  been  a 
ducking  in  the  horse-pond.  But  the  English  host  was  Mr.  White's 
idea  of  the  English  gentleman — so  he  married  his  niece  to  Mr. 
Mansfield  Humphreys.  Everything  ends  delightfully,  and  one's 
attention  is  continually  called  to  the  good-breeding,  ease,  repose, 
and  polish  of  Mr.  Mansfield  Humphreys,  who  is  evidently  modeled 
closely  after  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White. 

After  Mr.  White's  enthusiastic  humility  and  general  toadyism,  it 
must  be  inexpressibly  gratifying  to  him  to  read  the  Saturday  Re- 
view's comment  upon  nis  last  article.  The  Saturday  Review  is 
the  stronghold  of  Toryism.  It  believes  in  nothing  that  is  not  Brit- 
ish. It  is  the  censor  morum,  the  literary  dictator  of  the  English- 
speaking  world — in  its  own  and  Mr.  White's  eyes.  And  this  is 
what  it  says: 

"We  have  had  the  misfortune  of  coming  across  many  vulgar 
Americans,  and  the  pleasure  of  coming  across  many  of  the  same 
nation  who  were  gentlemen  in  the  very  highest  sense  of  the  word; 
and  the  same  experiences,  of  course,  we  have  had  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen. But  the  particular  form  of  vulgarity  that  is  most  offen- 
sive is  not  that  of  Mr.  Washington  Adams,  but  that  of  Mr.  Mans- 
field Humphreys.  The  one  is  lacking  in  good  breeding  and  good 
manners,  he  is  coarse  and  unpleasant,  and  offends  our  taste  in  a 
thousand  different  ways.  But  the  other,  underneath  an  artificial 
polish,  contains  not  a  single  quality  of  true  refinement  of  mind. 
He  is  always  thinking  about  his  own  good  and  other  people's  bad 
behavior,  and  he  is  (the  worst  sign  of  all)  aggressively  touchy.  He 
has  studied  the  part  of  gentleman  as  an  actor  might,  and  goes 
through  it  with  more  or  less  perfection,  as  an  actor  does.  But 
with  one  real  touch  of  nature  he  always  shows  his  real  self.  He  is 
always  parading  the  fact  that  his  part  is  real,  but  he  never  takes  in 
his  audience.  He  is  often  most  pleasant  and  agreeable  on  the  sur- 
face, but  however  much  people  may  like  to  be  amused  by  him,  they 
never  wish  him  to  be  connected  with  them  by  marriage.  And  all 
the  time  he  is  gloriously  unconscious  that  the  surface- polish  is 
known  to  be  surface-polish  by  every  one  who  has  the  slightest  in- 
sight. Such  is  the  man  whom  Mr.  Grant  White  has  placed  before 
the  world  as  the  type  he  wishes  to  compare  with  an  '  old  English 
gentleman.'  It  is  not,  perhaps,  of  much  importance.  But  still  it 
is  just  as  well,  for  the  sake  of  the  Americans  themselves,  and  for 
our  appreciation  of  them,  to  say  that  there  are  very  many  real 
American  gentlemen  who  do  not  resemble  Mr.' Mansfield  Hum- 
phreys any  more  than  the  Lord  Toppingham  of  the  story  resem- 
bles any  English  nobleman.  It  is  most  unfair  to  the  character  of 
America  that  such  a  man  should  be  represented  as  the  best  type  it 
can  produce." 

And  I  trust  that  the  Saturday  Review  does  not  think  that  a 
flunky  Anglomane  is  to  be  considered  a  type  of  American  writers, 
in  any  way. 

I  have  innocently  offended  a  number  of  people.  Y.  came  in 
whistling  the  other  day,  according  to  his  custom.  He  always 
shakes  hands,  but  gives  no  verbal  salutation  till  he  com  ."s  to  the 
end  of  his  tune.  No  one  but  Y.  ever  knows  what  tune  he  is  whis- 
tling, but  as  it  is  not  customary  to  mention  this  sort  of  thing  to 
people,  he  labors  under  the  idea  that  he  has  a  musical  ear. 

"  Pretty  thing,  isn't  it?  "  he  said,  as  he  broke  off. 

"  Very,"  I  answered  politely  and  mendaciously.  "  It  is  so  weird, 
so  uncanny,  so  barbaric,  so  Magyarian,  so  " 

"What  the  deuce  are  you  driving  at?"  cries  Y.,  offended. 
"  What  do  you  think  it  is? 

"Why,  an  Hungarian  csardas,  of  course." 

"  It  is  the  music  of  the  Renaissance  ballet  in  (  Excelsior,'  "  he  re- 
marked, with  crushing  dignity,  and  went  away  in  a  huff. 

Z,  was  singing  something  equally  indistinct,  shortly  after,  and 


asked  if  I  didn't  think  it  a  pretty  thing.  I  replied  with  equal  men- 
dacity that  I  did.  That  it  was  "  so  weird,  so  uncanny,  so  bar- 
baric, so  Magyarian,"  etc. 

Z.  chid  me  more  gently.  He  informed  me  that  the  "  Excelsior  " 
music  was  all  so  characteristic  and  so  appropriate  to  the  action  of 
the  pantomime  and  the  ballet,  that  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  it. 
I  then  felt  armed. 

When  next  day  X.  began  picking  something  out  on  the  piano, 
and  asked  between  the  pauses  of  the  torture  if  I  didn't  think  it  a 
pretty  thing,  I  felt  quite  secure  with  my  answer.  I  said  yes  quite 
rapturously,  and  enlarged  quite  freely  upon  the  characteristic  ap- 
propriateness of  the  music  to  the  action.  X.  stared  and  wanted  to 
know  what  action.     I  explained. 

"  Why,  this  is  not  '  Excelsior  '  music,  nor  anything  like  it.  This 
is  one  of  those  weird,  uncanny,  barbaric,  Magyarian,  etc.,  csardas." 

But  he  was  not  half  so  vexed  as  those  whose  "  Excelsior"  music 
I  had  taken  for  a  csardas.     Why? 

Will  some  one  kindly  publish  the  score  of  "  Excelsior  "  if  they 
can?  It  has  baffled  being  caught  by  the  readiest  ear,  ami  people 
are  going  about  singing  truncated  sections  of  it  in  the  most  mad- 
dening manner.  Asa  whole,  it  really  was  beautiful,  characteristic, 
and  appropriate.  In  truncated  sections,  it  is  about  the  worst  piece 
of  bad  noise  that  I  have  ever  heard. 

"  Were  you  ever  annoyed  by  a  typographical  error  in  your  mat- 
ter? "  said  the  editor  to  me  the  other  day. 

"Annoyed? — annoyed  doesn't  express  it,"  said  I.  "But  why 
do  you  ask?  "  • 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  "  I  was  just  glancing  over  the  first  proof  of 
our  Paris  letter,  which  this  week  describes  Arsene  Houssaye's  '  re- 
doute.'  This  was  apparently  a  cross  between  a  masked  ball  and  a 
cafe  chantant.  As  my  eye  ran  over  the  proof  of  the  lady's  letter,  I 
found  the  following  sentence :  '  Like  every  one  else  in  Paris,  I  have 
been  to  the  opera  ball,  and  BARED  myself  there  prodigiously?  A 
blush  stole  over  my  occiput,  and  I  said  to  myself:  '  Parisina,  you 
are  evidently  a  very  improper  person,  but  you  should  not  avow  it 
so  frankly.' 

"  However,  on  looking  over  the  MS.,  I  found  that  the  word  was 
'  bored.'  When  I  think  now  near  that  came  to  getting  into  print, 
it  makes  me  shudder." 

"  You  had  reason  to  be  frightened,"  I  replied;  "  as  I  once  heard 
a  foreigner  say,  concerning  some  dreadful  thing,  it  was  indeed  to 
be  shuddered." 

• 

When  Dinah  Maria  Craik  was  writing  her  novel,  "Hannah," 
the  serial  publication  of  it  was  interrupted  as  the  denouement  ap- 
proached. She  was  waiting  and  expecting  that  Parliament  would 
pass  the  bill  legalizing  the  marriage  of  a  widower  with  his  deceased 
wife's  sister.  As  all  indignant  readers  know,  it  did  not  pass,  and 
she  was  obliged  as  a  matter  of  sentiment  to  unite  her  lovers,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  legality,  to  exile  them  from  England. 

At  one  time  Queen  Victoria  was  so  opposed  to  the  passage  of 
this  bill  that  it  was  well  known  she  did  a  great  deal  of  personal 
lobbying  against  it.  Circumstances  began  to  close  around  her 
which  dissipated  her  scruples.  Her  Majesty  rids  herself  of  a  scru- 
ple as  easily  as  her  royal  ancestor  bluff  Harry  rid  himself  of  a  wife. 
Again  and  again,  and  yet  again,  has  the  bill  been  voted  down  in 
Parliament.  But  with  the  approach  of  old  maidhood  upon  the 
Princess  Beatrice  its  passage  became  imminent,  and  within  the 
week  it  is,  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  least,  un  fait  accompli, 
and  now  her  grand  ducal  brother-in-law  does  not  want  her! 

I  was  talking  to  a  candid  Englishman  the  other  day,  who  pro- 
fesses to  see  much  more  in  Victoria's  advocacy  of  the  bill  than  her 
valiant  desire  to  cecurethe  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  a  sec- 
ond time  for  a  son-in-law. 

"You  can  not  conceive,"  he  said,  "with  what  hostility  an 
American  marriage  is  regarded  in  England.  It  has  become  a  sort 
of  bugbear,  and  when  an  Englishman  sets  out  upon  his  travels,  his 
friends  bid  him  an  almost  funereal  farewell,  with  the  fear  that  he 
will  bring  home  an  American  wife.  I  am  afraid  my  compatriots 
look  upon  you — with  modifications,  of  course — very  much  as  you 
look  upon  the  Chinese.  They  think  you  resistless  in  point  of 
numbers,  wonderfully  intelligent,  shrewd,  and  wide-awake,  but 
with  ideas,  manners,  and  customs  foreign  to  theirs.  In  their  heart 
of  hearts  they  regard  an  American  marriage  as  almost  miscegena- 
tion. Her  Majesty,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a  great  advocate  of 
marriage.  She  knows  the  closeness  of  home  ties  in  England,  and 
how  surely  out  of  this  closeness  marriages  are  brought  about. 
Hundreds  of  these  marriages  will  take  place  close  upon  the  passage 
of  this  bill.  It  is  a  good  kind  of  marriage  from  the  business  point 
of  view.  The  Jews,  who  are  the  best  marriers  in  the  world,  fre- 
quently marry  in  this  way  as  a  simple  business  proposition  to  pre- 
vent a  division  of  property.  And  our  Queen,  as  you  know,  is  an 
excellent  woman  of  business.  But,  more  than  all,  if  a  widower  falls 
in  love  with  his  consoling  sister-in-law,  he  will  not  be  obliged — as 
some  have  done — to  flee  to  America  with  an  illegal  wound  in  his 
falling  heart  and  let  an  American  girl  catch  it  in  the  rebound.  I 
may  add,"  said  my  English  friend,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "that 
no  country  is  so  much  dreaded  for  wandering  heirs  as  California." 


In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  question 
of  a  titled  English  girl  marrying  an  American  man  is  rarely  ad- 
vanced. Henry  James,  in  his  new  novel,  "Lady  Barberina,"  has 
turned  up  entirely  new  ground.  It  is  a  bold  experiment  to  marry 
the  daughter  of  an  English  earl  to  an  American  doctor,  even  in  a 
book,  no  matter  how  many  American  eagles  clink  in  his  pockets. 
Can  any  one  recall  such  an  instance  even  among  his  most  extraor- 
dinary acquaintances?  What  in  the  world  can  ne  be  going  to  do 
with  them? — what  outcome  can  he  give  his  plot? — how  can  he  end 
the  book?  There  is  little  satisfaction  in  asking.  Mr.  James  will 
evade  these  questions  with  his  usual  skill.  He  never  has  any  plot, 
and  he  never  ends  his  books.    They  break  off  abruptly. 

I  went  to  Mile.  Rhea's  premiere,  Every  one  in  good  and  regu- 
lar standing  in  the  Elite  Directory  goes  to  the  premieres.  rlhe 
actors  are  at  their  worst,  pale,  trembling,  frightened,  the  scene- 
shifters  are  unrehearsed,  and  the  prompter  is  the  point  de  mire;  but 
it  is  the  thing  to  go.  All  this  is  a  salve  to  the  consciences  of  the 
people  who  find  fault  professionally.  Some  people  fancy  fault-find- 
ing to  be  a  mark  of  discernment,  penetration,  and  general  good 
judgment.  They  have  a  pretty  good  time  on  any  first  night,  but 
they  must  have  simply  bathed  in  bliss  on  Rhea's  first  night.  If 
there  was  anything  which  could  not  be  found  fault  with,  the  stage- 
manager  omitted  to  put  it  forward.  I  saw  two  critics  engaged  in 
apparently  harmonious  converse.  They  were  upon  the  most  ami- 
cable terms  with  each  other,  but  a  portentous  glare  in  each  eye,  or, 
to  be  explicit,  in  the  eye  of  each,  foretold  fits  in  the  papers  next 
morning.  The  reading  public  always  enjoys  itself  when  the  cri- 
tiques are  condemnatory.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  comes  from 
a  spirit  of  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  or  from  the  fact  that 
the  critics  write  better  when  they  slash.  At  all  events  I  fell  with 
ghoulish  appetite  upon  their  two  columns  next  morning.  Both 
declared  her  to  be  a  fine  actress  with  a  bad  accent.  After  agreeing 
upon  this  point  they  abruptly  slanted  away  from  each  other.  One 
maintains  her  to  be  by  nature  framed  for  a  tragedienne.  The  oth- 
er that  she  is  essentially  a  comedienne.  Vide  morning  papers. 
Who  shall  decide  when  critics  disagree? 

Permit  me  to  modestly  exercise  that  unpleasant  office.  I  can 
only  deduce  as  a  base  for  this  extraordinary  isosceles  the  fact  that 
she  is  neither.  En  effet,  she  is  an  unfinished  actress,  who  has  in- 
troduced a  new  dialect  to  the  profession  without  the  business  tact 
to  have  had  a  specialty  play  written  up  to  it. 


A  great  many  people  were  murmuring  in  audible  undertones  that 
Rhea  was  a  graceful  woman.  She  is  slender  and  active,  and  is  not 
awkward,  being  easy.  Ease  is  in  itself  a  kind  of  grace,  but  it  is 
not  all.  Appositely,  I  am  reminded  of  the  triumph  of  Gabrielle 
Krauss  as  a  poseuse,  in  Gounod's  new  opera,  "Sappho."  Artistic 
Paris  is  raving  over  the  classic  grace  of  her  posturings.    One  of 


the  most  exacting  writers  on  the  Paris  press  declares  that  she  only 
abandons  one  attitude  of  perfect  grace  to  assume  another,  and  that 
the  performance,  as  a  whole,  is  a  series  of  magnificent  studies  from 
antique  art.  It  is  all  the  greater  triumph  for  Krauss,  as  her  ap- 
pointment as  a  prima  donna  of  the  Grand  Opera  was  viewed  with 
some  misgivings.  '  Not  on  account  of  her  voice,  but  because  she  is 
square,  and  squat,  and  homely.  They  pardoned  her  face,  though 
she  has  a  full  set  of  heavy,  strong,  Scandinavian  features,  however 
she  came  by  them,  but  her  figure  was  something  beyond  hope.  It 
is  fat,  flat,  and  square,  and  her  shoulders  are  so  nigh  that  her  head 
seems  to  be  crammed  in  between  them  without  an  inch  of  neck  for 
pedestal.  Yet  artists  are  calling  her  sculpturesque,  classical,  beau- 
tiful.   This  is  the  very  science  of  grace. 


During  the  performance  of  "Adrienne  Lecouvreur,"  the  other 
evening,  one  of  the  new  members  of  the  company  remarked  to  one 
of  the  old  ones: 

"  Here  is  the  letter;  I  got  it  from  her  maid  Pen-e-lope." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  old  member  of  the  company,  quizzically,  "you 
got  it  from  her  maid  Pen:el-o-pe.  From  Pen-el-o-pe.  Ah,  yes,  I 
see.'' 

It  was  more  than  the  new  member  of  the  company  seemed  to  do. 
But  doubtless  she  did  later. 

It  reminded  me  of  a  similar  incident  I  had  noted  years  before. 
It  was  when  Agatha  States  (once  well  known  here)  was  starring 
in  opera.  The  bill  was  "Un  Ballo  en  Maschera."  The  page 
was  Miss  Graziella  Ridgway—  a  dainty  little  thing,  with  shapely, 
silk-clad  continuations,  ancfan  Italian  accent  which  would  nave 
curdled  the  milk  of  an  Apennine  goat.  In  the  recitative  about 
the  ball  she  delivered  herself  of  this : 
iss 

"  Splendid'-'     wimo !  " 

To  her  quoth  the  baritone: 

sr 
"  Splendidis"""    ""'mo !  " 

Miss  Graziella  actually  made  a  faceat  him. 


In  the  Alta  of  last  Sunday  there  was  a  sensational  article  headed 
"Studying  The  Nude— What  A  Father  Found  In  His  Daughter's 
Portfolio.  The  article  begins  with  a  number  of  moral  reflections 
concerning  art  generally,  touching  incidentally  upon  the  pleasing 
history  of  the  plaster  casts  of  the  School  of  Design.  These  casts 
were  given  to  the  Art  Association— by  the  French  Government,  I 
believe— and  consisted  of  reproductions  in  plaster  of  some  of  the 
most  famous  pieces  of  statuary  known  to  art.  To  use  the  Alta's 
chaste-  language— "  when  these  statues  were  first  unpacked,  so 
many  members  of  the  class  blushed  and  left  the  room  that  the  di- 
rectois  hastily  enshrouded  the  figures,  and  kept  them  so  enwrapped 
until  their  too  glaring  nudeness  could  be  remedied.  For  this  tribute 
to  the  maidenly  modesty  of  his  pupils  the  instructor  was  soundly 
berated." 

After  this  moral  exordium  the  Alta  goes  on  to  relate  as  a  "  scan- 
dal "  the  founding  of  a  life  class  here  in  the  studio  of  an  artist. 
The  class  was  a  mixed  one.  The  result  might  easily  have  been 
imagined,  considering  the  moral  nature  of  the  community  in  which 
we  live.  The  class  has  dissolved.  The  Alta  thus  rings  its  knell : 
"Thus  burst  in  a  single  day  one  of  the  greatest  schemes  ever 
evolved  for  catering  to  the  prurient  passions  under  the  cloak  of 
art." 

Most  true,  good  Alta.  It  is  so  difficult,  in  this  moral  city,  for 
people  with  prurient  passions  to  find  the  means  of  gratifying  them. 
They  must  resort  to  the  "  cloak  of  art,"  But— the  gods  be  thanked ! 
— they  shall  not  have  the  opportunity  here. 

The  foregoing  reminds  me  irresistibly  of  that  celebrated  moral- 
ist and  purist,  Ambroise  Polycarpe  de  la  Rouchefoucauld,  Due  de 
Doudeauville.  I  give  him  all  his  titles — he  deserves  them.  After 
the  first  empire  fell,  and  the  Corsican  corsair  was  in  quod,  the 
Bourbon  monarch  appointed  as  Chamberlain,  Ambroise  Polycarpe 
de  la  Rouchefoucauld,  Due  de  Doudeauville.  Napoleon  had,  by  a 
system  of  ingenious  international  robbery,  filled  the  palaces  of 
Paris  with  gems  of  art  from  all  over  Europe.  Rome,  Madrid, 
Florence,  Venice — all  had  in  turn  yielded  up  their  treasures  to  the 
imperial  spoiler.  Goddesses  stood  at  the  bases  of  stair-cases, 
nymphs  smiled  at  you  from  the  walls,  satyrs  pursued  them  through 
bosky  wolds,  Diana  and  her  nymphs  bathed  while  Action  peered 
at  them.  Alas!  Look  where  he  would,  the  human  form,  un- 
draped,  in  all  the  simple  bea'uty  of  antique  nudity,  confronted  Am- 
broise Polycarpe  de  la  Rouchefoucauld,  Ducde  Doudeauville. 

He  could  not  bear  it.  His  modest  soul  revolted  within  him. 
He  took  stern  measures. 

For  the  gentlemen  among  the  statues— Apollo,  Mars,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Pantheon — he  devised  tasteful  tin  fig-leaves,  of  a  voluted 
pattern,  painted  white.  (He  did  not  take  such  harsh  measures 
as  did  the  Sehool  of  Design.)  For  the  ladies — the  various  Venuses, 
Diana,  and  the  rest — he  prepared  plaster  aprons.  And  where  their 
beauty  was  rather  matronly  than  maidenly,  he  also  added  a  chest- 
protector  and  a  liver-pad. 

When  all  this  was  done,  he  walked  abroad  content.  For  his 
eyes  were  no  longer  offended  by  the  sight  of  that  which  was  nude. 
He  never  looked  upon  his  moral  master  without  a  smug  smile  of 
content.  And  his  moral  master,  and  his  moral  master's  many  mis- 
tresses, were  also  much  pleased  at  the  moral  tone  it  gave  the  court. 
So  were  the  pages  and  the  ladies  of  honor— for  the  Duke  was  deaf, 
and  did  not  hear  the  sound  of  soft  kisses  from  curtained  alcoves  as 
he  paced  the  purified  halls. 

Alas!  He  is  dead  and  gone,  but  his  memory  yet  liveth.  From 
out  the  grave  his  influence  broods  over  the  Art  Association.  And 
but  a  few  nights  ago,  as  the  lights  burned  low  in  the  School  of 
Design,  and  darkness  brooded  over  the  white  statues  there,  I  saw 
a  shadowy  form  gliding  with  a  sort  of  ghostly  strut  before  the 
Apollo  Belvedere.  And  as  he  gazed  upon  the  regenerated  and 
purified  collection,  a  sort  of  gratified  if  ghostly  smirk  came  over 
his  moral  features.     I  recognized  the  smirk.     For  I  had  seen  his 

Eortrait,  and  it  was  a  ghost  I  recognized.     It  was  the  ghost  of  Am- 
roise  Polycarpe  de  la  Rouchefoucauld,  Due  de  Doudeauville. 

Wl  LL-O'-THE-WlSP. 


Art  Notes. 

To-day  Mr.  Oscar  Kunath  holds  a  reception  at  his  studio,  630 
Bush  Street,  corner  of  Powell,  to  enable  his  friends  to  see  his  re- 
cently completed  picture,  "The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,"  after 
Bret  Harte's  well-known  story. 

The  private  opening  of  the  Palette  Club  takes  place  next  Wednes- 
day evening  at  417  Kearny  Street.  On  Thursday  the  exhibition 
will  be  thrown  open  to  the  public,  free  of  charge,  and  will  extend 
through  the  following  week. 

The  rooms  of  the  Art  Association  will  be  open  free  to  the  public 
on  Thursdays,  day  and  evening,  in  order  that  every  one  may  see 
the  fine  collection  of  paintings  now  on  exhibition. 

Raschen  and  Von  Perbandt,  who  have  taken  a  place  above  Dun- 
can's Mills,  in  Sonoma  County,  are  busily  working  at  out-door 
scenes.  Mr.  Von  Perbandt  has  just  finished  a  landscape,  "The 
Stormy  Day."  Raschen  is  working  on  figure  studies.  He  has 
completed  a  composition  which  is  said  to  be  exceptionally  good. 
It  is  of  an  idyllic  nature,  and  represents  a  pair  of  country  lovers,  in 
which  hob-nailed  Melabeeus  stands  on  the  porch  of  a  farm-house, 
engaged  in  sweet  converse  with  Daphne  behind  the  shutters. 

Yelland  is  exhibiting  a  fine  study  of  "  The  Yosemite  Valley"  at 
Morris  &  Kennedy's  gallery. 


The  many  friends  of  Mr.  Raphael  Weill  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  he  has  made  arrangements  by  which  the  house  with  which  he 
has  been  so  long  connected  will  not  discontinue  business.  The 
other  members  of  the  firm  will  'retire,  but  Mr.  Weill  remains,  and 
will  continue  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  house.  His  b 
career  in  this  city  has  been  a  long  and  honorable  one,  ?.: 
know  him  will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  his  determinate 


THE        ARGONAUT 


AMERICAN   ACTORS    IN    LONDON. 


"  Cockaigne  "  Discusses  their  Success. 

During  the  last  four  years  the  United  States  have  sent  to 
England  five  "  star"  representatives  of  the  legitimate  dra- 
matic profession  of  America — viz.,  W.  J.  Florence,  John 
T.  Raymond,  John  McCullough,  Edwin  Booth,  and  Mary 
Anderson.  The  half  dozen  has  just  been  completed  by 
the  addition  of  Lawrence  Barrett,  who  last  night,  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre,  made  his  first  appearance  before  a  Lon- 
don audience.  I  went  to  see  him,  and  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  candidly  what  I  think  of  him;  but,  before  doing  so, 
let  me  say  a  few  prefatory  words  about  those  who  have 
preceded  him  on  the  English  boards. 

In  the  first  place,  the  American  actor  who  makes  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  English  stage  starts  with  the  disadvantage 
of  national  prejudice  against  him.  Despite  all  the  bow- 
ing, and  scraping,  and  interchange  of  compliment  that 
goes  on  every  day  between  the  two  countries  at  the  hands 
of  tourists  and  travelers,  that  this  prejudice  does  exist  can 
admit  of  little  doubt.  Let  any  American  professional  or 
business  man  try  to  establish  himself  in  England,  and  he 
will  soon  see  what  I  mean.  Perhaps  Englishmen  in  Amer- 
ica don't  find  it  so  much  so  there.  But  if  not,  it  will  be 
greatly  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  room  for  everybody 
in  America,  and  that  every  field  of  labor  is  choked  and 
overcrowded  in  England.  In  the  next  place,  the  regular 
critics  are,  as  a  rule,  not  only  imbued  with  the  ineffable 
conceit  of  their  brotherhood,  but  saturated  as  well  with 
that  sort  of  conceit  called  "  bumptiousness,"  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  leading  characteristic  of  all  Englishmen  of 
the  class  from  which,  with  a  few  happy  exceptions,  our 
dramatic  critics  are  drawn.  There  is  but  one  thing  will 
overcome  this  in  favor  of  an  actor,  and  Henry  Irving 
knows  what  it  is.  So,  judging  by  Mary  Anderson's  no- 
tices, does  Mr.  Abbey.  Lastly,  the  American  accent  in 
speaking  is  not  as  agreeable  to  the  general  English  ear  as 
is  the  accent  of  its  own  country,  and  particularly  is  this 
the  case  when  it  is  heard  on  the  stage.  I  don't  in  the 
least  mean  to  say  aught  against  the  American  accent.  On 
the  contrary,  I  have  fought  many  battles  for  it.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  English  accent  is  just  the  same  to  the  American 
ear,  and  that  English  actors  have  much  to  contend  against 
on  that  account  with  American  audiences.  All  I  mean  to 
say  is  that  the  fact  is  so;  and  such  being  the  case,  it  is  easy 
to  see  why  both  Florence  and  Raymond  scored  compara- 
tive successes  before  London  audiences.  Both  appeared 
in  plays  where,  indeed,  if  an  eccentric,  exaggerated  Amer- 
ican dialect  were_  not  essential  to  their  parts,  they  at  least 
were  Americans  in  America;  and  that  they  should  speak 
like  Americans  was  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  whole 
performance.  Their  plays — both  the  "  Mighty  Dollar  " 
and  "  Colonel  Sellers" — were,  as  plays,  simply  execrable, 
and  such  was  the  universal  opinion  of  the  English  press. 
But  the  characters  of  Bardwell  Slote  and  Colonel  Sellers 
were  in  themselves  regarded  as  gems  by  people  who  were 
sufficiently  traveled  and  open-minded  to  take  them  in — 
the  American  manner  of  accentuating  the  vowels  and 
dwelling  on  the  consonants  being  as  necessary  to  their 
perfectness  as  were  the  peculiarly  American  costumes  in 
which  the  characters  were  dressed.  Beside  the  recollec- 
tion of  Buckstone's  Asa  Trenchard,  in  "  Our  American 
Cousin,"  they  were  revelations. 

After  Florence  and  Raymond  came  John  McCullough. 
Though  McCullough  played  at  Drury  Lane  at  a  time  of 
year  when  London  was  full  of  the  best  people,  he  attracted 
little  or  no  attention ;  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
was  but  three  years  ago,  I  doubt  if  his  name  is  not  forgot- 
ten by  the  average  London  theatre-goer  of  every  grade.  I 
went  to  see  him  one  night.  The  play  was  "  Othello." 
Now,  I  know  he  is  much  liked  and  admired  in  America, 
and  is  a  great  favorite  off  the  stage.  But,  all  the  same,  if 
you  want  my  honest  opinion,  I  should  say — letting  alone 
his  accent,  which  was  here  and  there  tinctured  by  an  un- 
mistakable Kerry  brogue — he  was  about  the  most  uncouth, 
rough,  uncultivated,  apparently  uneducated  "  star"  I  had 
ever  seen  in  any  country,  and  I  have  been  in  many.  In 
such  hands  as  his,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  exquisite  sub- 
tlety and  under-play  of  the  famous  third  act  were  quite  lost, 
while  his  voice  was  one  to  mar  even  the  best  acting  and 
reading  of  the  lines  by  the  intensity  of  its  untrained  gruff- 
ness.  To  accept  Mr.  John  McCullough  as  a  Shakespear- 
ean actor  of  eminence  would  be  as  much  as  to  say  that  a 
rugged  physique  and  strong  lungs,  coupled  with  a  growling 
style  of  utterance,  are  all  that  are  needed  to  make  one.  I 
thoroughly  liked  Edwin  Booth.  I  know  loads  of  English- 
men who  did  not,  on  account  chiefly  of  his  excessively  na- 
sal tones  in  speaking;  but  one  soon  grew  accustomed  to 
that,  and  then  one  saw  what  a  great  actor  he  really  was. 
In  my  opinion  he  is  as  far  and  away  ahead  of  Henry  Irving 
as  an  actor  can  well  be.  I  remember  the  Irving  set  that 
was  made  against  him  at  first  while  he  was  playing  at  the 
Princess's,  and  how  it  was  gradually  made  to  appear  that 
Irving  had  taken  pity  on  him  and  asked  him  to  alternate 
characters  with  him  at  the  Lyceum.  Irving  probably 
thought  the  contrast  would  be  favorable  to  him.  He  is 
conceited  enough  to  think  anything;  and  then  an  act  of 
kindness  to  Booth  would  be  a  good  investment  should  he 
ever  go  to  America.  It  may  have  been  looked  on  by  some 
people  as  an  act  of  kindness  by  Irving,  but  I  considered  it 
an  act  of  condescension  on  the  part  of  Booth.  And,  be- 
sides, I  think  Irving  found  he  made  a  mistake  in  playing 
with  Booth. 

As  for  Mary  Anderson,  it  is  simply  ridiculous  to  criticise 
her  at  all — I  mean  as  a  great  actress.  She  is  an  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  woman— one  of  the  most  beautiful  women 
in  the  world,  I  should  say — but  beauty  alone  doesn't  make 
an  actress.  She  has  been  puffed  and  "  boomed  "  by  her 
managers,  and  no  means  have  been  left  untried  to  give  her 
not  only  notoriety  in  England,  but  increased  eclat  in  her 
own  country.  Among  several  things  I  have  heard  sug- 
gested, as  about  the  proper  bit  of  intelligence  about  her  to 
next  cable  over  to  New  York,  is  that  the  Queen  is  going  to 
abdicate  in  her  favor.  I  know  that  all  male  London,  high 
and  low,  young  and  old,  have  been  simply  wild  over  her; 
but  it  took  her  great  beauty  in  Parthenia,  and  the  rounded 
outlines  of  her  bewitching  form  in  Galatea  to  get  people 


to  overlook  her  many  provincialisms,  and  bear  with  the 
calling  of  "  him  "  "  hee-um,"  "  this  "  "  thee-us,"  "  idea  " 
"idea,"  and  "satisfactory"  "  satisfactory."  The  most 
one  can  say  is  that  she  is  a  painstaking  and  promising  act- 
ress, of  whom  great  things  may  be  expected  some  day,  and 
whatever  success  she  may  have  achieved  here  has  been 
owing  to  her  beauty  and  considerably  unveiled  charms, 
which  unquestionably  made  her  acting  seem  better  than  it 
was. 

■  Coming  directly  after  such  a  nightly  vision  of  loveliness, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  Lawrence  Barrett  had  an  extra  dis- 
advantage to  contend  with,  and  his  selection  of  the  un- 
picturesque  and  aged  Yorick  was  not  as  happy  a  one  as  it 
might  have  been.  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  him  from 
American  friends  who  admired  him,  and  while  in  America 
I  had  always  somehow  missed  being  where  he  was  playing. 
With  anticipations,  therefore,  of  a  great  treat  in  store  for 
me,  I  had  taken  a  stall  in  the  Lyceum  for  his  opening 
night  some  days  before,  and  dining  an  hour  earlier  than 
usual  at  my  club,  a  thing  I  hardly  ever  do  for  even  Patti 
or  Albani,  I  was  in  my  seat  before  the  curtain  went  up. 
It  was  a  splendid  audience,  so  far  as  numbers  were  con- 
cerned. "Orders  "had  apparently  beeni  distributed  with 
a  lavish  hand,  and  the  house  was  crowded.  Still  it  could 
hardly  be  called  the  sort  of  audience  that  comes,  save  with 
a  few  exceptions,  from  west  of  Regent  Street  or  south  of 
Crawford  Road.  It  was  many  removes  from  an  Italian 
opera  audience,  and  that,  I  believe,  is  the  sort  that  Mr. 
Barrett  is  accustomed  to  play  to  in  New  York  and  Boston. 

Wilson  Barrett's  banquet  at  the  Langham  Hotel  to  his 
American  namesake  and  fellow-actor,  Lawrence,  hadn't 
the  eclat  such  affairs  have  in  other  places.  I  have  often 
had  occasion  to  remark  that  actors  and  actresses  have  no 
social  position  in  England,  and  they  can  not,  by  giving  one 
another  banquets  to  which  they  invite  a  few  stage-struck 
noblemen,  elevate  themselves  into  one.  The  banquet  to 
Barrett  created  no  furor  in  London  outside  of  the  "  pro- 
fession," who  in  vast  numbers  gratefully  occupied  seats  at 
the  festive  board.  However,  there  were  a  few  great  peo- 
ple scattered  about  the  auditorium,  and,  as  the  season  was 
getting  into  swing,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  many  persons  whose 
opinions  were  worth  having  were  there,  or  dropped  in  as 
the  evening  advanced.  I  hardly  knew  how  to  go  on,  but 
ere  the  curtain  fell  on  the  first  act,  a  more  disappointed 
man  than  myself  you  never  saw.  The  greater  wonder  to 
me  now  is,  that  I  should  not  have  taken  my  departure  at 
the  first  opportunity  without  disturbing  my  neighbors.  But 
hoping  against  hope  I  stayed  on,  and  only  to  find  the  last 
act  as  bad  as  the  first. 

Of  the  lugubrious  and  ranting  play  of"  Yorick's  Love," 
I  will  say  no  more  than  that  it  is  as  behind  the  spirit  of  the 
age  as  "  Belphegor  the  Mountebank  "  or  "  Jack  Cade."  I 
am  no  frantic  admirer  of  Mr.  Howells,  and  never  was,  and 
I  don't  think  his  friends  in  England  will  be  increased  by 
seeing  his  play.  As  for  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett,  he  may  be 
a  good  actor  in  some  parts,  but  to  claim  that  he  is  a  great 
actor  is  too  utterly  absurd  to  require  any  demonstration  to 
the  contrary.  At  least,  such  is  my  opinion.  To  place 
such  a  man  beside  Charles  Kean,  Edwin  Forrest,  Fechter, 
or  even  Barry  Sullivan,  would  be  to  destroy  every  idea  of 
the  consistent  fitness  of  things.  He  is  a  perfect  network 
of  mannerisms.  He  is  stiff,  stilted,  and  stagey.  Every 
movement  is  angular,  and  every  gesture  spasmodic  and 
marionettish.  And  then  his  accent — ye  gods!  It  hasn't 
the  virtue  of  being  American,  It  is  an  odd  mixture,  a 
curious  combination,  as  it  were,  of  Irish  and  Welsh.  It  is 
Irish  in  its"fors"and  "sirs"  which  are  Dublin  city  in 
their  pith  and  essence,  and  have  each  more  r's  at  their  end 
than  a  single  font  of  type  could  supply,  and  Welsh  in  its 
upward  inflections,  which,  in  such  monosyllables  as 
"  child  "  and  "  friend,"  carry  one  forcibly  to  the  banks  of 
the  Wye,  which,  as  Mr.  Fluellen  remarks  in  "  Henry  V.," 
"  has  salmons  in  it."  Indeed,  it  struck  me  that  a  part 
which  Mr.  Barrett  seemed  by  nature  wonderfully  fitted 
for  was  that  of  this  same  Fluellen,  and  I  doubt  not  but  he 
would  act  it  better,  and  in  it  with  more  vigorous  grasp 
"  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,",  than  any  other  actor  who 
has  yet  played  it.  In  other  respects  his  voice  seemed 
round,  smooth,  and  mellow  enough,  but  there  was  an 
affected  hesitancy,  almost  downright  stutter,  at  the  end  of 
every  second  or  third  line  or  so,  which  frequently  marred 
a  wmole  sentence,  if  it  did  not  destroy  its  use.  The  object 
of  this  bit  of  clap-trap,  or  whatever  it  was,  I  could  not 
make  out.  It  wasn't  nervousness,  for  it  was  too  regular  in 
its  intervals  for  that,  and  an  amateur  couldn't  possiSly  have 
forgotten  his  part  so  often.  Yet  the  constant  er-er-er-er 
before  a  finally  caught  word  seemed  to  have  no  other  aim 
than  to  make  people  think  so. 

He  not  only  lacks  the  physique,  but  the  stage  presence 
of  a  great  actor.  His  entrances  are  pitifully  weak,  and  his 
exits  are  made  with  the  consequential  strut  of  a  bantam 
cock.  Talent  he  may  possess,  but  it  is  the  talent  of  per- 
severance, and  the  sort  that  enabled  him  to  work  his  way 
up  from  (as  I  have  been  told  he  originally  was)  an  hotel 
"  bell-boy  "  to  what  he  himself  and  his  kind  friends  are 
pleased  to  consider  a  great  actor.  But  I  say  he  is  not  a 
great  actor.  How  he  gained  his  reputation  as  one  is  as 
great  a  puzzle  to  me  as  that  a  people  who  have  Edwin 
Booth  to  brag  of  should  ever  give  a  thought  to  Lawrence 
Barrett.  Perhaps  you  will  think  me  severe.  I  am  not  un- 
reasonably so.  This  man  has  come  over  to  us,  remember, 
with  such  an  amount  of  swagger,  and  puff,  and  bouquets 
of  welcome,  and  advertising  dodges  innumerable,  that 
people  naturally  expected  something  out  of  the  common. 
I  did,  at  all  events;  and  when  I  say  that  I  was  disappoint- 
ed to  the  verge  of  a  disgust  that  makes  one  wish  to  resent 
the  imposition  to  which  he  has  been  subjected,  I  believe  I 
but  echo  the  sentiment  of  nine-tenths  of  the  audience,  who 
paid  for  their  tickets.  I  don't  care  a  button  for  the  opin- 
ions of  the  critics.  People  who  know  anything  in  London 
know  well  enough  how  their  opinions  can  be  judiciously 
"  swayed  "  one  way  or  the  other.  But  even  they,  in  say- 
ing their  best,  you  will  find  but  "  damn  with  faint  praise." 
I  am  curious  to  read  the  accounts  which  have,  of  course, 
gone  over  to  New  York  by  cable.  Like  many  other  items 
of  "  news  "  from  London  which  I  frequently  encounter  in 
American  papers,  I  dare  say  I  shall  find  them  intensely 
amusing.  Cockaigne. 

London,  April  17,  1884. 


THE    ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 

Society  Item  from  the  Tombs  Gazette. 

[Quoted  for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies  of  New  York  society,  whose  kindly  sym- 
pathy and  floral  offerings  rendered  the  closing  hours  of  a  late  murderer 
exceedingly  pleasant.] 

Mr.  Pinsuti  Stiletto,  the  condemned  assassin  of  his  wife 
and  five  children,  gave  the  last  of  his  enjoyable  In-jails  on 
Friday  last.  Mr.  Stiletto  takes  his  departure  for  his  here- 
after at  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  on  Monday  next,  and  it  is 
expected  that  this  will  be  the  most  recherche  execution  of 
the  season. 

There  were  present  at  the  reception  many  leaders  of  so- 
ciety, more  prominent  among  whom  were  the  Misses  Hard- 
case,  who  are  about  to  leave  the  city  for  a  summering  at 
their  delightful  residence  at  the  Island,  East  River;  the 
Hon.  Pink  Charley,  the  celebrated  banker;  Rev.  Joe 
Woolpuller,  cracksman  and  missionary-extraordinary  of 
the  United  States;  and  Doctor  Penn,  whose  recent  opera- 
tion on  a  hundred-dollar  check  has  gained  him  so  much 
notoriety. 

The  guests  began  to  arrive  at  seven  o'clock,  and  by  eight 
the  corridor  murdcraire  was  jammed.  The  affair  was 
opened  by  a  prayer  from  the  Rev.  Woolpuller,  and  a  hymn 
sung  with  much  effect  by  a  few  members  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  who  arrived  a  few  days  since. 

Mr.  Stiletto  announced,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  this 
was  his  last  opportunity  to  receive  his  friends.  He  stated 
that  the  Governor,  with  whom  he  is  most  intimate,  being  a 
correspondent  of  his,  had  expressed  regret  at  being  unable 
to  meet  him  this  side  of  Jordan.  In  a  neat  speech,  Mr. 
Stiletto  went  on  to  thank  the  many  ladies  of  the  city  for 
the  kind  attentions  they  have  shown  him,  in  the  shape  of 
flowers,  jelly,  and  other  delicacies  of  the  season.  He  also 
thanked  the  sheriff  and  wardens  of  the  Tombs  for  their 
consideration  in  allowing  him  the  best  suite  of  cells  at 
their  disposal,  and  stated  that  he  fully  appreciated  their 
kindness  in  not  permitting  such  low  characters  as  vagrants 
and  petit  larceners  to  interrupt  him  in  his  daily  medita- 
tions. 

The  speaker  expressed  himself  on  the  whole  as  satisfied 
with  his  treatment  by  the  press,  but  was  somewhat  indig- 
nant at  the  statement  of  one  prominent  journal  that  he  had 
only  killed  his  wife  and  three  children.  He  wished  it  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  his  artistic  crime  comprised  six 
distinct  deaths,  five  of  which  were  his  children.  He  also 
denied  that  he  had  merely  stabbed  his  victims.  He  was 
no  every-day  sterotyped  Italian  cut-throat.  His  perform- 
ance consisted  first  of  scalping  his  family,  second  of  jump- 
ing on  them,  and  finally  of  stabbing  them.  He  then  sat 
down  amid  great  applause. 

We  may  say  here  that  the  habitual  misrepresentation  of 
these  poor,  harmless  murderers  on  the  part  of  the  daily 
press,  is  a  crying  disgrace  to  our  civilization. 

The  prisoner  was  looking  extremely  well,  and  was  attired 
in  a  neat  fitting  coat  of  bed-ticking  cut  a  la  horizontal.  His 
trousers  were  of  the  same  material  cut  "a  la  perpendicular. 
He  wore  his  hair  au  shave. 

At  eleven  o'clock  a  banquet  was  served  by  Sherriff,  con- 
sisting of  Croton  and  Pain  a  la  Francaise,  H2O  and  Bread 
Patties,  with  a  final  course  of  Crust  a  la  Tombs,  a  favorite 
dish  with  the  inhabitants  of  this  settlement. 

Shortly  after  the  guests  took  their  leave,  and  were  soon 
locked  up  in  sleep.  The  host,  before  retiring,  revised  the 
galley-proof  of  the  execution  reports  of  several  of  our  daily 
papers,  to  be1  published  the  morning  after  his  departure. 

Mr.  Stiletto  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  many  friends 
and  admirers,  to  whom  his  good  qualities  and  bright  con- 
versation have  endeared  him,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore such  a  pleasing  occupant  of  the  condemned  cell  will 
be  found  to  take  his  place.  We  wish  him  ton  voyage. — 
/.  A'.  Bangs  in  Life. 

The  Lever  that  Moves  the  Iowa  World. 

Our  daughter,  Laila  Bert,  is  visiting  her  aunt,  Mrs.  J. 
B.  Brush,  in  the  south  part  of  Highland,  this  week. 

Our  wife  acknowledges  calls  from  Ladies  Leach,  Ochil- 
tree, Cornish,  Vader,  Rutledge,  Knapp,  Blakeslee,  Arrow- 
smith,  and  others. 

From  a  letter  we  learn  that  our  mother,  at  Stewart,  Iowa, 
has  been  quite  sick,  which  we  very  much  regret.  We  hope 
to  hear  of  her  recovery  soon. 

Not  long  since,  our  daughter,  in  company  with  another 
girl,  her  schoolmate,  was  reading  in  her  language-book  and 
defining  parts  of  speech.  Among  the  rest  they  stuck  on 
the  word  "  noun,"  when  our  little  boy,  eight  years  old, 
said:  "  Dude  is  a  noun,  common,  because  it  is  the  name 
of  a  thing." 

Leaving  home  this  morning  for  the  office,  we  kissed  our 
little  four-year-old  good-bye,  saying  to  him:  "  Be  a  good 
boy  to-day."  He  somewhat  surprised  us  by  saying:  "I 
will.  Be  a  good  man,  papa."  Sure  enough,  we  thought. 
We  need  the  exhortation  more  than  he. — Tlie  Bayard  News. 

Bad   Memories. 

Dear  Hubby  :  Please  send  by  money-order  fifty  dollars. 
I  want  to  get  a  dress.  ■  Genevieve. 

P.  S. — I  had  almost  forgot  to  send  my  love. 

Your  little  wifey,  G. 

Dear  Genevieve:  I  send  you  my  undying,  best  love! 

Your  husband,  Charles. 

P.  S. — I  had  almost  forgot  to  say- that  I  can't  send  the 
fifty  dollars.     With  a  kiss,  C. 

—  Williamsport  Breakfast  Table. 

In  the  choir,  during  the  sermon,  one  of  the  quartet  fell 
asleep. 

"  Now's  your  chants,"  said  the  organist  to  the  soprano. 
"  See  if  you  canticle  the  tenor." 

"  You  wouldn't  dare  duet,"  said  the  contralto. 

"  You'll  wake  hymn  up,"  suggested  the  bass. 

"  I  could  make  a  better  pun  than  that  as  sure  as  my 
name's  Psalm,"  remarked  the  boy  that  pumped  the  organ; 
but  he  said  it  solo  that  no  one  quartet. — Life. 


John  W.  Mackay  is  said  to  have  put  up  four  million  dol- 
lars recently  for  the  telegraph  and  cable  enterprises  in 
which  he  is  interested. 
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A    PARISIAN    FAIRY-LAND. 


Our  Correspondent  tells  of  the  Scenes  at  Ars&ne  Houssaye's  Redoute. 


"  You  promise  never,  never,  never  to  tell  ?  You  will 
keep  the  secret  after  the  fashion  of  that  dear,  delightful, 
never-to-be-equaled-in-modern-times  Spartan  boy  ?  Well 
—don't  look  horrified,  because  I  shall  know  you  are  not 
horrified  at  all,  only  envious — I  went  to  Arsene  Houssaye's 
redoute ! " 

Perhaps  you  never  heard  of  this  same  Arsene,  and  have 
no  preconceived  ideas  about  a  redoute.  I  must  tell  you 
then  then  that  a  redoute  is  about  the  naughtiest  kind  of 
party  that  was  ever  imagined — the  sort  of  thing  that  must 
have  been  going  on  among  those  degraded  Romans  dur- 
ing the  empire's  decadence.  American  visitors  who  have 
toiled  through  the  Luxenbourg  galleries  will  know  what  I 
mean,  for  there  is  a  picture  there — called  the  "  Decadence 
of  Rome,"  or  something  of  that  kind.  The  ladies  are 
pouring  out  wine  for  the  gentlemen,  and  they  have  all  got 
wreaths  on  their  heads  and  golden  goblets  in  their  hands. 
Of  course,  I  don't  mean  to  infer  that  the  costumes  are  a 
bit  the  same — that  is  to  say,  what  there  is  of  them,  which 
is  little  enough;  but  there  is  the  same  "won't  go  home 
till  morning  'appearance,  and  general  air  of  ignoring  Mrs. 
Grundy. 

As  for  Arsene,  he  is  first  a  Parisian  and  then  an  author. 
I  don't  think  people  have  ever  troubled  much  to  translate 
what  he  has  written,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  volume 
about  philosophers  and  actresses,  quite  in  an  early  man- 
ner, and  no  more  like  what  he  writes  at  present  than  a 
cup  of  fresh  water  from  the  spring  is  like  a  glass  of  absinthe. 
He  is  not  particularly  naughty  in  his  books,  judging  by 
the  usual  Parisian  standard,  he  doesn't  discourse  about 
fallen  angels  crowned  with  camellias,  like  Dumas  fils,  and 
still  less  does  he  chronicle  the  doings  of  small  bourgeoises, 
or  describe  with  faithful  pen  the  "  process  of  washing  one's 
family  linen,"  after  the  manner  of  Emile  Zola.  His  hero- 
ines are  ladies  of  the  highest  aristocracy ;  he  has  written 
the  stories  of  no  less  than  three  duchesses.  No  one  knows 
better  how  to  describe  a  beauty,  from  the  strawberry  leaves 
of  her  ducal  coronet  to  the  point  of  her  tiny  satin  shoe. 
He  revels  in  "  swan-like  throats,"  "  coral  lips,"  "  dreamy 
eyes  of  blue,"  or  "  orbs  black  as  night  and  cruel  as  death." 
His  prose  is  scented  with  opoponax,  and  his  verse  is  redo- 
lent of  ylang-ylang.  His  fine  ladies  live  in  an  artificial  at- 
mosphere; they  are  languid,  useless  dolls;  even  their  pas- 
sions do  not  arouse  one,  and  when  the  guilty  fair  plunges 
a  dagger  into  the  heart  of  the  faithless  one,  and  his  blood 
stains  the  pellucid  blue  of  her  boudoir,  we  are  absolutely 
unmoved. 

In  the  first  place,  I  received  a  large  card  of  invitation, 
in  which  I  was  bidden,  on  a  certain  evening  of  the  present 
month  of  April,  to  spend  the  evening  in  a  newly  construct- 
ed mansion  of  the  Champs-Elysees,  either  in  domino  or  ball 
dress,  and  to  conceal  my  features  beneath  a  mask;  that 
I  was  moreover  enjoined  to  bring  "  beauty  beneath  the 
mask,"  which  was  complimentary  on  the  part  of  our  host, 
but,  as  the  same  words  did  duty  for  every  one,  it  was  only 
a  sort  of  round-robin  that  failed  to  call  up  a  blush.  The 
next  step  was  to  single  out  some  lady  of  my  acquaintance, 
and  to  throw  out  a  few  casual  hints  anent  the  possibility  of 
her  presence  at  the  party,  taking  care,  of  course,  that  she 
was  about  my  height  and  build.  Then  I  felt  safe.  I 
got  a  dress-maker  who  had  never  seen  me  before  to  make 
a  domino — a  long,  loose  cloak  of  black  satin,  with  a  hood 
that  I  could  draw  over  my  face,  and  plenty  of  thick  Span- 
ish lace  ruched  all  about  to  soften  down  the  sharp  angles 
of  the  satin,  for,  albeit  in  mufti,  of  course  I  did  not  want 
to  look  like  a  guy. 

Having  bought  a  velvet  mask  and  a  pair  of  twenty-but- 
ton black  kid  gloves,  in  a  shop  where  I  do  not  usually 
deal,  I  began,  like  the  heroes  of  the  "  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,"  to  cast  about  for  a  stratagem  by  which  I  might 
put  the  whole  of  my  friends  off  the  scent.  Eureka !  I 
had  found.  And  then  and  there  I  indited  half  a  dozen 
perfumed  notes,  begging  so  many  of  my  dearest  acquaint- 
ances to  honor  me  by  accepting  an  invitation  for  dinner  for 
that  particular  night,  taking  care  that  among  the  men  there 
should  be  one  or  two  who  would  certainly  be  going  to  the 
redoute  also. 

It  was  Friday,  so  I  ordered  a  nice,  expensive,  recherche 
little  dinner  maigre — for  were  we  not  in  Lent? — and  if 
there  was  no  meat  there  were  plenty  of  truffles,  and  water- 
fowl who  live  on  fish  for  the  roast,  and  the  best  brand  of 
champagne  to  drink  with  the  early  strawberries. 

In  some  old  novel  the  heroine  (it  was  an  apochryphal 
autobiography)  declares,  "  that  night  I  never  looked  so 
fair;  I  wore  my  spangled  muslin,"  etc.  These  words  came 
into  my  mind  when,  dressed  for  dinner,  I  stood  before  the 
cheval-glass  in  my  dressing-room.  I  wore  no  "  spangled 
muslin,  nothing  but  black — black,  with  plenty  of  glitter- 
ing  jet;  but  I  knew  and  felt  I  looked  my  best. 

Of  course,  the  dinner  was  a  success.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise?  The  viands  were  excellent,  the  wines  were 
good,  the  men  witty,  the  women  pretty,  and  the  hostess 
delighted  at  her  own  acumen  and  in  good  temper  with 
everybody. 

When  the  door  had  closed  on  the  last  of  my  retreating 
guests,  with  the  delightful  feeling  of  a  conspirator  I  threw 
on  the  domino,  attached  the  mask  over  my  nose,  and  drew 
the  hood  well  over  the  whole. 

I  do  not  mean  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  was  the  very 
first  time  I  had  ever  worn  the  domino  and  mask.  Like 
every  one  else  in  Paris,  I  have  been  to  the  opera  ball,  and 
bored  myself  there  prodigiously.  More  than  this,  I  had 
once,  with  feelings  nearly  akin  to  those  which  actuated  me 
in  the  present  instance,  accepted  an  invitation  to  Madame 
Ratazzi's  fete  champetre.  It  was  June,  and  the  time  of 
roses.  Every  window  in  the  charming  villa  of  the  ex- 
beauty,  ex-Princess  Imperial,  was  ablaze  with  light.  The 
sound  of  an  orchestra  floated  on  the  air,  lamps  sparkled 
among  the  trees,  outlining  the  parterres,  and  lanterns  in 
the  form  of  gigantic  tulips  stood  amid  the  flowers  and  put 
their  tints  to  shame.  There  were  many  women  in  gay  cos- 
tumes, here  and  there  a  domino,  and  the  men  wore  Vene- 
tian cloaks  over  their  black  coats  and  kept  on  their  hats 
while  promenading,  which  somewhat  spoiled  the  pictur- 


esqueness  of  their  "  get-up."  One  figure,  that  of  a  poet, 
lives  in  my  remembrance.  He  was  tail  and  lanky  as  Anne 
Page's  Slender,  and  he  had  chosen  a  violet  mantle  lined 
with  yellow  as  a  meet  set-off  to  a  countenance  on  which 
pallor  reigned  supreme,  and  to  auburn  locks  that  came  but 
seldom  into  collision  with  the  coiffeur's  scissors.  We 
sketched  a  mild  flirtation  beneath  the  pallid  moon.  When 
the  moon  had  set  and  the  sun  was  very  near  the  horizon, 
and  the  birds  were  singing  after  a  good  night's  rest,  we 
(who  had  had  no  sleep  at  all)  went  home,  sadder  and 
wiser  men  and  women,  for  we  had  learned  that  if  every 
cloud  has  a  silver  lining,  it  is  quite  possible  to  meet  ennui 
in  motley. 

_  But  to  our  muttons.  Here  am  I  rambling  on,  and  chat- 
ting about  dead  and  gone  gayeties  on  the  way  to  present 
festivities. 

Arsene  Houssaye  used  to  live  in  the  Avenue  Friedland. 
All  Americans  who  have  been  to  Paris,  and  many  who 
have  not,  know  this  wide  thoroughfare.  His  former  man- 
sion was  one  of  a  couple,  the  second  being  let  for  many 
seasons  in  succession  to  Adelina  Patti.  Now  he  has  re- 
moved his  household  gods  to  the  Champs-Elysees,  where 
he  has  built  for  them  a  sumptuous  hotel,  which,  presum- 
edly, the  festival  of  this  evening  is  to  inaugurate — pendai- 
son  de  cremailliere  we  call  it  here ;  to  hang  the  kettle  in 
the  chimney-corner  being  equivalent  to  our  English  house- 
warming. 

A  long  line  of  carriages  stop  the  way.  It  is  some  min- 
utes before  my  own  vehicle  reaches  the  door.  My  heart 
gives  one  or  two  little  taps  as  I  find  myself  stepping  up  the 
staircase  hung  with  crimson,  and,  entering  the  gallery,  1 
make  my  way  up  to  the  host.  A  slight  pressure  of  the 
hand,  a  word  whispered  in  the  ear — for  Parisina  lifts  not 
her  mask — and  I  find  m>  self  surrounded  by  a  dense  crowd 
of  persons,  and  prepare  to  look  about  me.  I  intend  to  use 
my  eyes  only  on  this  occasion,  and  to  keep  my  tongue  well, 
in  hand — no  easy  thing  for  a  woman,  perhaps  the  reader  will 
suggest. 

A  nook  half  concealed  among  tall  palms  shall  be  my 
coigne  of  vantage.  From  there  1  can  see  the  guests  as 
they  come  in,  or  follow  them  with  inquiring  gaze  as  they 
join  one  group  or  another  until  there  is  little  more  than 
standing  room  anywhere.  The  walls  are  hung  with  pict- 
ures. Arsene  has  many  tastes,  and  art  is  one  of  them. 
During  the  Empire  he  held  a  post  under  the  government 
and  had  the  spending  of  some  of  the  imperial  money;  he 
also  edited  two  artistic  journals,  and  many  a  grateful  paint- 
er and  sculptor  has  helped  to  adorn  this  temple  of  the 
muses.  Once  upon  a  time  he  was  dictator  of  the  Comedie- 
Francaise,  and  so  retains  a  taste  for  the  drama,  being  also, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  biographer  of  a  past  generation  of 
actresses.  Tradition,  moreover,  allows  that  he  possessed 
the  gift  of  beauty.  Beneath  a  certain  raggedness  of  gray 
beard  something  still  remains,  though  perhaps  he  was  never 
so  good  looking  as  either  of  his  sons,  who  had  the  advan- 
tage of  very  beautiful  mothers,  both  the  Mesdames  Hous- 
saye having  been  among  the  handsomest  women  of  their 
time — delicate,  ethereal,  and  each  of  them  doomed  to  an 
early  grave. 

The  younger  of  the  two  is  hardly  more  than  a  youth, 
Henri  Houssaye  has  been  before  the  world  for  some  time. 
He  made  a  reputation  as  an  Hellenist  almost  before  he  was 
out  of  the  school-room;  but  if  unkind  report  speaks  true, 
an  eminent  Greek  scholar,  Louis  Mesnard,  had  as  much 
to  do  with  the  construction  of  the  "  Life  of  Apelles  "  as  he 
whose  name  adorned  the  title-page.  At  that  time  the 
young  Houssaye  enjoyed  the  nickname  of  "  Tete  "  among 
congenial  spirits  of  his  own  age.  Since  then  he  has  mar- 
ried a  charming  American  girl  with  a  nice  little  fortune  of 
her  own.  His  photo  is  to  b^.  had  in  the  collection  of  "  Our 
Contemporaries,"  and  Carolus  Durart  has  this  year  painted 
him  for  exhibition  in  the  Rue  de  Size  galle'ry.  So  much 
for  Amphytrion  and  his  son. 

Who  is  that  tall,  burly  man,  with  the  curly,  fair  hair, 
growing  sparse  now  and  gray?  Why,  Alexandre  Dumas, 
to  be  sure.  Kindly  and  animated,  though  with  a  certain 
dignity  as  if  he  were  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  he 
too  should  be  elevated  to  the  honors  of  bronze  and  a  moral 
chair,  like  his  father;  never  so  great  as  his  sire,  however. 
"  Trois  Mousquetaires  "  will  be  read  long  after  the  '"  Dame 
aux  Camelias  "  has  been  consigned  to  oblivion,  or  lives 
only  as  "  La  Traviata,"  thanks  to  Verdi. 

1'he  huge  form  and  dark  visage  of  the  ferocious  Cassa- 
gnac  towers  above  the  crowd.  There  is  the  bald  pate  of 
the  Marquis  de  Caux,  sometime  husband  of  .Patti,  whose 
occupation,  like  Caesar's,  went  long  ago  when  the  nightin- 
gale preferred  another  nest  to  his.  Scholl  enlivens  a  group 
with  his  ready  wit.  Francois  Copp'ee,  with  a  smart  Dit  of 
repartee,  makes  us  forget  the -Academician.  It  is  his  last 
appearance  in  Parisian  society  for  some  time,  for  on  the 
morrow  he  leaves  tor  Lyons  to  gather  materials  concerning 
the  life  and  career  of  the  poet  Lefrade,  to  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded at  the  Academy.  This  learned  body  '"  hurries  no 
man's  cattle,"  and  considers  six  months  barely  sufficient 
for  the  compilation  of  an  oration,  so  the  neophite  will  not 
be  finally  seated  among  the  Olympians  before  next  winter. 
Here  is  General  Pettee,  the  chief  of  Monsieur  Grevy's 
military  household — more  a  man  of  the  world  than  a  sol- 
dier. His  duties  to  an  extent  are  those  of  a  chamberlain, 
and  although  he  does  not  wear  the  garb  of  this  sort  of  up- 
per servant  in  a  royal  or  imperial  abode,  he  affects  the  bon- 
homie that  belongs  to  the  character.  The  Prince  de 
Sagan  is  there  also,  running  the  risk  of  coming  across  the 
princess  among  the  maskers — she  whose  personal  fortune 
and  position  in  her  brother's  household  make  her  entirely 
independent  of  an  unsympathetic  husband.  And  the  Due 
de  Morny,  who  so  far  has  justified  his  lineage  from  a  world- 
ly point  of  view  as  the  hero  of  the  terrible  drama  of  which 
poor,  beautiful,  and  deluded  Feyghine  was  the  heroine — 
she  killed  herself  for  love  of  him — though  he  seems  less 
likely  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father  as  a  successful 
financier  and  politician. 

And,  tittti  quanti,  literary  men,  soldiers,  politicians,  art- 
ists, fashionables  too  numerous  to  mention,  some  wearing 
the  Venetian  mantle  hung  around  the  shoulders,  others  the 
pink  of  the  English  hunting-field.  Among  the  latter  I  rec- 
ognize Gaston  Jolliet,  contributor  to  the  whole  of  the  Bo- 
napartists'  pressr 
I     As  for  the  ladies,  who  shall  say?    Is  it  for  me  to  lift  the 


mask,  who  wish  to  preserve  my  own  incognito  ?  Yet  the 
name  of  many  a  domino  is  handed  about  freely  enough. 
Hardly  any  one  could  fail  to  recognize  a  famous  dancer  in 
yonder  sylph  clad  in  blue  and  swan's-down.  Those  gut- 
tural accents  that  issue  from  behind  the  black  mantilla  are 
of  Spanish  origin,  and  I  should  not  be  astonished  to  learn 
that  their  fair  possessor  was  the  same  who  sat  for  one  of 
Regnault's  earliest  portraits.  I  should  not  wonder  if  the 
figure  in  black  (she  seems  to  know  every  one  worth  know- 
ing) were  not  the  original  Dame  aux  Camelias,  the  kindly 
mask  taking  off  twenty  years  of  her  age,  while  a  second 
may  have  stood  for  the  original  of  Dumas's  "  Baronne 
d'Ange."  Look  as  I  will,  however,  I  see  no  one  who  might 
answer  to  the  name  of  Sarah.  Are  she  and  Arsene  no  lon- 
ger friends?  Have  they  both  forgotten  that  former  redoute, 
when  the  frail  form  was  carried  in  triumph  by  a  party  of 
his  guests?  No  Parisian  could  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  another  celebrity  t  as  great  in  her  way — she  of  the  Di- 
ana head  and  exquisite  shoulders — is  here  to-night.  The 
news  has  gone  around  the  room  like  an  electric  spark,  and 
I  see  the  men  clustering  around  her.  Indeed,  she  has 
taken  so  little  trouble  to  disguise  herself  that  it  is  patent 
she  came  with  the  intention  of  adding  another  triumph  to 
the  already  goodly  list,  and  with  no  purpose  of  conceal- 
ment whatever. 

Two  o'clock  strikes,  and  I  quit  my  post  of  observation 
to  make  a  tour  of  the  other  rooms — much  smaller,  and 
taken  up  for  the  most  part  with  couples  deep  in  serious  flir- 
tation. A  good  deal  of  champagne  has  been  drunk  off  and 
on  since  midnight,  which  gives  zest  to  the  play,  while  Ar- 
boni's  orchestra  covers  some  of  the  most  tender  speeches, 
and  the  domino  hides  more  than  one  enterprising  arm  that 
has  found  its  way  around  ill-defended  waists. 

I  begin  to  think  it  time  to  be  gone,  when  there  is  a  buzz 
around  the  door,  and  a  rush  back  into  the  gallery.  A  well- 
known  figure,  stout,  blowsy,  unmasked — none  other  than 
Theresa — the  celebrated  Theresa — mounts  the  platform 
and  sings  a  number  of  her  songs,  choosing  those  the  least 
likely  to  suit  a  conventional  audience.  She  is  applauded 
to  the  echo.  Fortunately,  we  women  may  blush  discreetly 
beneath  our  velvet  loups,  and  pretend  not  to  know  what 
the  men  are  laughing  about. 

I  think  I  will  not  go  in  to  supper — a  happy  thought,  as 
Burnand  would  say.  Somehow  I  fear  the  effect  of  those 
chansomiettes.  Besides,  it  is  more  than  hinted  that  we  shall 
be  expected  to  throw  off  the  mask  "  between  the  peas  and 
the  cheese,"  and  so,  like  Cinderella,  I  hurry  away,  taking 
care,  however,  to  leave  no  tell-tale  slipper  behind. 

Have  I  been  amused?  I  can  hardly  tell.  Certainly  I 
have  been  scandalized,  as  I  expected  to  be.  Perhaps  I 
should  have  been  less  scandalized  if  there  had  been  more 
uproarious  mirth,  and  among  the  guests  a  little  more 
youth,  a  little  less  conventional  courting,  and  a  little  more 
love.  A  spice  more  bohemianism  in  the  whole  concern 
would  have  earned  a  more  ready  forgiveness.  It  is  easier 
to  smile  at  the  extravagance  of  twenty  than  to  condone 
the  dissipation  of  three-score.  And,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
Houssaye's  friends  and  guests  were  rather  of  the  latter  cat- 
egory than  the  former,  while  the  majority  had  laughed, 
flirted,  joked,  whispered  the  same  soft  nothings,  and  ogled 
the  same  women  at  former  redoutes,  and  could  not  bring 
forward  their  inexperience  as  an  excuse.  Parisina. 

Paris,  April  9,  1884. 


What  is  a  billion?  In  the  French  system  of  notation, 
which  is  also  used  in  the  United  States,  it  is  a  thousand 
million.  But  the  English  system  gives  the  name  billion  to 
a  million  million.  The  word  is  used  in  the  latter  sense  in 
this  article.  Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  the  famous  inventor, 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  occupying  his  leisure  with  curious 
calculations  for  the  amusement  of  his  grandchildren,  tried 
to  convey  some  idea  of  the  immensity  expressed  in  this'lit- 
tle  word.  He  took  it  successively  as  a  measure  of  time,  of 
length,  and  of  height.  Selecting  the  second  as  the  unit  to 
be  used  in  his  first  calculation,  he  began  with  the  startling 
assertion  that  a  billion  seconds  have  not  yet  elapsed  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era — nor,  indeed,  even 
a  sixteenth  part  of  that  number.  A  billion  seconds  make 
31,687  years,  17  days,  22  hours,  45  minutes,  and  5  seconds. 
In  regard  to  length,  he  chose  for  his  unit  the  English  sov- 
ereign, a  coin  of  the  size  of  a  half-eagle.  A  chain  of  a 
billion  sovereigns  would  be  long  enough  to  pass  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  times  around  the  globe;  or,  supposing 
all  these  coins  laid  side  by  side,  each  in  contact  with  its 
neighbor,  it  would  form  about  the  earth  a  golden  zone  fifty- 
six  feet  six  inches  wide.  This  same  chain,  were  it  stretched 
out  straight,  would  make  a  line  a  fraction  over  18,328,445 
miles  in  extent.  For  measuring  height,  Sir  Henry  chose 
for  a  unit  a  single  sheet  of  such  paper  as  that  upon  which 
the  London  Times  is  printed — a  measure  of  about  one 
three  hundred  thirty-third  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  A  bill- 
ion of  these  thin  sheets,  pressed  out  flat  and  piled  verti- 
cally upon  each  other,  would  attain  the  altitude  of  forty- 
seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  miles. 


When  Thiers  won  power  he  attempted  to  attract  his 
friend  Mignet  into  the  whirlpool  of  politics.  When  he 
offered  him  high  preferment,  Mignet  refused,  saying  that 
he  would  guard  the  guard.  And  he  kept  his  word.  He 
wanted  nothing  but  a  home,  study,  silence.  The  archives 
of  the  Foreign  Office — a  storehouse  of  historical  docu- 
ments, was  sufficient  for  him.  Seeing  that  he  could  not 
prevail  upon  his  friend  to  alter  his  mind,  Thiers  desisted. 
"  That's  agreed,  then,"  he  remarked;  "  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  you  are  are  a  sage,  and  will  not  come  out  of 
your  shell."  And  in  1840,  when  the  last  edition  of  the 
"  Dictionnaire  de  l'Academie  "  was  undergoing  revision, 
Thiers  wrote  on  the  margin  of  one  of  the  proof-sheets: 
"  Sage,  see  Egotist.  Egotist,  see  Sage.  And  for  both  see 
Mignet.    A.  Thiers." 

Labouchere  asks:  "  Who  is  responsible  for  the  Latin  in- 
scription on  the   Duke  of  Albany's  coffin?" — and  says: 
"  A  school-boy,  were  he  to  write  such  stuff,  would  be  de- 
servedly whipped  for  it."    The  first  word,  depos: 
for  corpus  or  cadaver,  is  not  classic.  _  It  is  bastard 
and  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  deposits  in  a  bank. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    UNHAPPY   WIVES    AT    NEWPORT. 


'Flaneur's"  New  York  Gossip. 


The  colony  of  unhappy  wives  at  Newport  is  shocked, 
outraged,  chagrined,  and  dismayed.  I  wrote  some  time 
ago  about  the  many  women,  including  Mrs.  Oliver  H.  P. 
Belmont  and  Mrs.  Henry  Turnbull,  who  have  been  living 
at  Newport  for  two  years,  intending  at  the  completion  of 
their  third  year  to  take  out  a  divorce  from  their  husbands 
under  the  Rhode  Island  laws.  It  has  been  the  law,  ever 
since  law  has  existed  in  Rhode  Island,  to  grant  a  divorce 
to  any  woman  who  has  lived  away  from  her  husband  for 
three  years  in  that  State. 

There  has  been  no  end  of  family  scandals  among  the 
wealthier  people  of  the  city  the  past  two  years.  The  clubs 
have  been  kept  gossiping  about  them  continually.  Not 
a  few  of  them  have  been  solved  by  the  retirement  of  the 
wives  to  Newport,  where  they  have  taken  up  residences 
and  organized  a  little  set  which  can  not  be  equaled,  as  far 
as  family  history  is  concerned,  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
Union.  Here  the  grass-widows  have  lived  all  the  year 
round,  their  ranks  being  constantly  added  to  by  unhappy 
wives  from  New  York. 

As  time  advanced  the  colony  increased,  until  at  present 
it  numbers  nearly  two  score  of  ladies,  the  majority  of  whose 
social  connections  are  of  the  highest  possible  sort,  and 
who  are,  mainly,  attractive  and  handsome  women. 

Admittance  into  this  circle  is  difficult  of  attainment  by 
a  man.  It  is  an  extremely  exclusive  set.  Clergymen  are 
eagerly  welcomed,  and  the  officers  of  the  naval  station  of 
West  Point  have  also  the  entree  into  the  colony  of  unfortu- 
nate wives.  It  is  said  that  a  jollier,  happier,  and  more 
amusing  lot  of  entertainers  can  not  be  found  than  those 
who  form  this  set  at  Newport.  By  September  next  a  ma- 
jority of  the  women  would  have  come  forward  freed  from 
the  shackles  of  matrimony.  Such,  however,  is  not  to  be 
their  fate.  Judge  Wilbur,  who  is  now  a  Senator  in  the 
Legislature  of  Rhode  Island,  must  have  some  deep-seated 
grievance  against  the  grass-widows.  Perhaps  he  has  been 
denied  admittance  to  their  society,  or  it  may  be  he  has  put 
in  a  claim  for  one  of  the  hands  that  is  shortly  to  be  free 
and  been  repulsed.  At  all  events,  he  has  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  divorce  laws  of  Rhode  Islond  which  is 
aimed  directly,  and  with  deadly  aim,  at  the  colony. 

Judge  Wilbur's  amendment  provides  that  no  divorce 
shall  be  granted  unless  the  applicant  be  a  domiciled 
inhabitant  of  Rhode  Island,  and  shall  have  resided 
there  for  two  years  previous  to  filing  a  petition  for  divorce. 
Aside  from  the  dismaying  fact  that  it  will  then  take  five 
years'  residence  before  a  divorce  can  be  procured,  the  pe- 
titioner is  required  to  take  oath  that  she  did  not  go  to  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  di- 
vorce. The  divorce  colony  will  therefore  have  to  return 
to  New  York,  and  institute  regular  proceedings  in  the  crim- 
inal court  before  they  can  be  freed  from  their  shackles. 
As  everybody  knows,  the  divorce  laws  of  New  York  are 
extremely  strict.  It  does  seem  too  bad  that  the  grass  wid- 
ows have  lost  so  much  valuable  time,  and  denied  them- 
selves so  many  pleasures  during  their  banishment  at  New- 
port, only  to  find  at  the  end  that  it  was  all  in  vain.  It  is 
said  that  the  majority  of  the  ladies  will  take  up  with  their 
husbands  again  out  of  sheer  disgust  at  this  latest  freak  of 
fate. 

The  first  of  May  has  come,  and  everybody  is  anxious  to 
get  out  of  town.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  place  in 
America  where  a  New  Yorker  can  enjoy  himself  so  much 
during  the  summer  as  in  New  York — I  mean  New  York 
men.  Women,  of  course,  find  it  much  more  jolly  at  the 
seaside  or  mountain  hotel.  The  average  man,  whose  asso- 
ciations, acquaintance,  and  clubs  are  near  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Hotel,  finds  it  better  fun  to  remain  here  during  the 
summer  than  to  go  stealing  out  of  town.  He  can  sleep 
late  in  the  morning,  dress  slowly,  and  arrive  at  the  office 
in  good  time  for  business.  After  office  hours  he  can  make 
his  way  gently  up-town,  take  his  bath  in  his  own  room,  eat 
his  dinner  prepared  by  his  own  cook,  and  amuse  himself 
at  night  with  men  he  icnows.  All  sorts  of  things  go  on  in 
the  summer — poker-parties,  light  opera,  and  late  drives, 
for  instance. 

A  life  of  this  sort  is  certainly  preferable  to  the  spasmodic 
and  hurried  existence  which  the  men  who  live  out  of  town 
often  lead.  They  are  obliged  to  rise  early  in  the  morning 
and  eat  a  hurried  breakfast  so  as  to  catch  a  train  or  boat. 
They  arrive  late  at  the  office,  and  they  are  obliged  to  rush 
their  work  so  as  to  get  through  in  time  to  make  their  after- 
noon connections.  When  they  get  in  the  country  they  are 
sleepy  and  cross,  the  roads  are  dusty,  the  quarters  cramped. 
There  is  no  private  bath,  and  there  are  seldom  men  of  a 
congenial  age  and  disposition  to  pass  the  evening  with.  It 
is  impossible  to  flirt,  play  poker,  or  take  moonlight  drives, 
on  account  of  the  lynx-eyed  wife  or  mother,  antfa  man,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  comes  home  thoroughly  out  of  hu- 
mor and  disgusted  with  his  failure  to  combine  country  life 
with  city  business. 

The  walking-match  fever  has  caught  us  again.  There 
is  no  doubt,  even  though  it  is  the  middle  of  the  week,  how 
the  race  will  come  out,  and  I  don't  know  that  it  makes 
much  difference  who  wins  to  the  average  observer.  The 
remarkable  fact  remains  that  the  craze  for  this  particular 
form  of  "  sport"  has  not  died  out,  as  everybody  said  it 
had.  I  find,  from  observing  the  spectators  carefully,  that 
the  walking-match  draws  its  patronage  here  from  a  class 
of  people  who  seldom  or  never  go  to  the  theatre.  Of  the 
ten  thousand  people  who  daily  visit  the  Madison  Square 
Garden,  not  over  one  or  two  hundred  are  men  of  position 
or  wealth.  Nearly  all  of  the  enthusiasts  wear  shabby 
clothes,  and  fully  five  thousand  of  them  look  like  me- 
chanics. The  others  might  be  shoemakers,  grocery  clerks, 
plumbers,  and  sign-painters.  They  all  look  very  much 
alike,  they  all  chew  tobacco  and  smoke  rank  cigars,  and 
they  are  all  enthusiastic  over  the  walkers.  What  seems  to 
catch  them  more  than  anything  else,  is  the  fact  that  the 
winners  of  the  race  will  make  more  thousand  dollars  in 
six  days  than  an  ordinary  working  man  will  make  in  the 

:■  arse  of  twenty  years.    They  come  to  the  Garden  early  in 

ie  day,  and  stay  as  long  as  they  can  stand  it  without  food. 

liny  of  them  come  again  as  soon  as  their  work  is  over, 


and  remain  until  four  or  five  o'clock  the  following  morn- 
ing. There  is  comparatively  little  money  bet  upon  the 
races,  because  the  men  who  crowd  the  Garden  are  not 
possessed  of  abundant  means.  New  York  may  not  be  up 
to  time  in  some  things,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  slogging 
match,  a  six  days'  race,  or  a  good  ball  game,  she  is  on 
deck  to  the  tune  of  ten  thousand  people,  every  day  in  the 
week. 

I  am  informed  that  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie,  who  is  to  marry 
that  remarkably  formed  and  particularly  suspicious  per- 
son, the  Marquis  de  Leuville,  is  the  object  of  tender  and 
ecclesiastical-  solicitude  on  the  part  of  Monsignor  Capel. 
Ever  since  her  conversion  to  the  idea  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  her  to  marry  a  marquis,  the  great  Romanist 
converter  has  believed  that  he  could  bring  Mrs.  Leslie 
into  the  church.  It  is  amusing  to  hear  Mrs.  Leslie  talk 
about  her  approaching  alliance  to  his  nibs,  the  marquis. 
She  talks  somewhat  in  this  strain : 

"Oh,  yes;  I  shall  marry  him  some  time  in  the  fall,  I 
think,  and  then  I  shall  go  West  for  a  little  trip.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  I  shall  take  him  along  with  me,  as  the  trip  will 
do  him  good.  He  is  a  very  pleasant  and  agreeable 
sort  of  person,  you  know.  When  I  come  back  I  might 
take  him  with  me  to  Europe.  Of  course,  I  shall  not  allow 
him  to  have  anything  to  do  with  business  affairs;  he  is  not 
that  kind  of  a  man;  and  I  prefer  not  to  have  any  one  asso- 
ciate with  me  who  is  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  busi- 
ness affairs.     He  is  very  pleasant,  though,"  etc.,  etc. 

She  talks  about  her  future  husband  in  this  condescend- 
ing manner,  and  her  future  husband  is  all  devotion.  No 
wonder.  He  marries  half  a  million  dollars,  and  rather  a 
pretty  little  woman,  too,  even  if  she  is  a  bitpassee.  I  saw 
the  marquis  last  night.  The  boys  guy  him  unmercifully, 
and  he  seldom  ventures  into  the  street  by  day.  He  re- 
minds me  very  much  of  the  caricatures  of  over-dressed 
Frenchmen  which  frequently  appear  in  La  Vie  Parisienne. 
He  wears  corsets,  women's  boots,  and  women's  gloves, 
and  his  shoulders  are  padded  out  by  his  tailor  to  a  gro- 
tesque width.  His  breast  is  also  padded,  and  his  hair  and 
beard  oiled  and  curled.  On  the  top  of  his  bushy  hair  he 
wears  a  shining  and  dainty  little  Parisian  hat.  He  carries 
an  ebony  stick  with  a  little  gold  head,  which  is  as  deli- 
cate as  a  lady's  parasol,  and  he  is  constantly  accompanied 
by  a  tiny  black-and-tan  terrier,  which  he  fondles  as  a  wom- 
an would  a  baby.  Altogether  the  marquis  is  a  particularly 
sickening  specimen  of  humanity.  I  knew  him  quite  well 
two  years  ago.  He  did  not  wear  corsets  or  ladies'  boots 
then,  and  was  a  very  agreeable  sort  of  a  man.  It  seems 
too  bad  that  a  woman  with  so  many  sterling  qualities  and 
so  much  practical  business  sense  should  be  so  daft  on  an 
over-dressed  and  shady  French  marquis. 

If  Capel  converts  Mrs.  Leslie,  it  will  make  almost  as 
much  excitement  as  his  conversion  of  Mrs.  Hammersley. 
This  most  interesting  widow  has  given  in  completely  to  the 
persuasions  of  the  handsome  Romanist,  and  the  church 
has  made  a  great  catch  in  her.  She  is  an  extremely  pretty 
woman,  less  than  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  the  possess- 
or of  a  fortune  of  five  millions  of  dollars.  She  was  a  Miss 
Price  of  Troy,  and  her  married  life  was  very  brief.  No  one 
suspected  that  she  would  give  in  so  easily  to  Capel's  at- 
tack, but  then  apparently  .nobody  but  women  realize  the 
intense  force  of  the  monsignor's  persuasive  qualities.  He 
is  a  remarkable  man. 

The  failure  of  James  R.  Keene  was  not  unexpected.  He 
had  been  looked  upon  as  more  or  less  shaky  for  some  time, 
and  the  announcement  of  his  collapse  had  small  effect. 
Keene  was  nevera  popular  man  here.  He  did  not  succeed 
in  making  many  friends  in  New  York,  and  he  was  never  a 
great  social  factor.  When  he  came  East  in  a  special  car 
it  was  said  he  vowed  that  he  would  break  Jay  Gould  if  he 
had  to  spend  his  five  millions  of  dollars  to  do  it.  Mr. 
Gould  smiled  quietly  when  he  heard  of  the  threat,  and  re- 
marked that  Mr.  Keene  would  be  glad  to  return  to  San 
Francisco  in  a  freight  car  before  he  got  through  with  him . 
Mr.  Keene's  five  millions  are  gone  and  Mr.  Gould  is  still 
on  deck.  Why  isn't  a  man  satisfied  with  a  fortune  of  five 
millions  of  dollars  ?  Flaneur  . 

New  York,  May  i,  1884. 


An  American  traveling  in  Europe  last  winter  was  intro- 
duced to  an  Englishman  who  betrayed  the  fact  that  he 
owned  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  shares  in  an 
American  railway,  and  vigorously  lamented  the  fact  that 
he  was  receiving  no  dividends.  After  a  little,  growing 
more  confidential,  he  said:  "  I  should  like  to  make  an  in- 
quiry or  two  regarding  the  road."  "  Oh,  certainly."  "  I 
have  heard  that  it  was  not  economically  managed." 
"  Well,  I  don't  know."  "  But,  sir,  I  have  been  assured 
by  Englishmen  who  have  actually  been  over  the  road  that 
it  spends  money  to  furnish  ice-water  for  all  its  passenger- 
cars  and  its  station-houses."  "  That  may  be."  "  And 
the  cars  are  painted  up  with  gold  stripes  and  gilt  letters." 
"  Yes."  "  And,  sir,  I  have  been  told  that  engines  have 
been  running  up  and  down  the  line  with  as  many  as  thirty 
empty  cars  behind 'em,  wearing  out  the  rails  and  wheels, 
and  paying  men  for  doing  it !  Is  it  any  wonder,  sir,  that  we 
are  receiving  no  dividends?  " 


STORYETTES. 


Public  confidence  in  the  ham  sandwich,  says  the  Tri- 
bune, that  conspicuous  feature  of  railroad  restaurant  fare, 
has  been  steadily  undermined  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  has  now  received  a  new  and  severe  blow.  The  fact 
that  bread  is  often  made  of  flour  containing  alum,  lime, 
and  other  unpalatable  minerals  first  excited  suspicions, 
which  later  revelations  as  to  the  nature  and  wide  use  of 
oleomargarine  enhanced.  Then  vague  alarm  was  aroused 
by  the  discovery  that  a  serious  danger  might  lurk  in  the 
tender  ham.  Now  comes  the  startling  announcement  that 
the  mustard  of  commerce  is  often  adulterated  with  naph- 
thal  yellow,  which  is  not  only  a  poison,  but  a  dangerous 
explosive  also.  The  case  against  the  sandwich,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  complete.  Having  forfeited  all  claims  to 
popular  trust  and  affection,  it  should  be  consigned  to  the 
realms  of  Orsini  bombs,  infernal  machines,  and  other  de- 
vices of  conspirators. 

Lord  Stradbroke,  husband  of  the  lady  who  has  en- 
meshed Mr.  Yates  in  his  big  libel  case,  is  a  nonagenarian. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


At  a  Boston  seance  a  disconsolate  widower  succeeded  in 
establishing  communication  with  his  wife,  who  had  passed 
into  the  spirit  land  from  the  Hub,  of  whose  aesthetic  cir- 
cles she  had  been  a  member.  The  man  inquired  if  she 
was  happy  and  if  she  liked  her  new  surroundings,  to  which 
she  replied:  "  Well,  dear,  it  is  very  charming,  and  lovely, 
and  all  that;  but  of  course  you  know,  dear,  it  isn't  Bos- 
ton." 


The  essayist  of  the  Cornhill  mentions,  with  some  neat- 
ness, one  instance  of  Carlyle's  peasant-coarseness.  "  Car- 
lyle,"  he  says,  "  used  to  keep  three  sovereigns  in  a  little 
packet  on  his  mantelpiece,  which  he  called  '  Leigh  Hunt's 
sovereigns,'  because  he  occasionally  lent  them  to  him,  and 
was  wont  to  narrate  the  circumstance  to  all  whom  it  did 
not  concern.  Hunt  would  have  lent  him  three  thousand 
sovereigns,  had  he  possessed  them,  and  never  disclosed 
the  circumstance." 


No  incident  in  Queen  Victoria's  book  has  attracted  so 
much  attention  as  that  in  which  she  tells  how  the  doughty 
Brown  vanquished  the  Scotch  reporters.  According  to  his 
own  account,  Brown  had  all  the  best  of  it  in  the  dialogue 
with  those  gentlemen,  but  unfortunately  a  different  version 
of  the  affair  appears  from  one  of  them  in  the  Scotsman.  It 
seems  that  Brown,  when  he  ordered  them  away,  accosted 
one  of  the  reporters  with  the  inquiry :  "  Do  you  know  who 
lam?"  To  which  he  received  the  very  fitting  answer : 
"  Yes;  you  are  a  lackey."  The  reporters  then  retired  sat- 
isfied. 


Two  young  ladies  of  literary  tastes  were  discussing  their 
reading,  when  one  of  them  remarked:  "  I  have  been  en- 
gaged with  a  delightful  work  for  a  week  past."  "  Indeed; 
what  is  it?"  '"Anthony  Trollope's  autobiography." 
"  Who  is  the  author?  "  "  Really,  I  don't  know.  I  have 
looked  over  the  title-page  and  through  the  preface,  but  I 
can't  find  any  reference  to  the  author  at  all.  Whoever  it 
is  is  a  charming  writer,  and  seems  to  have  known  the  nov- 
elist very  intimately."  "  I'll  get  it  and  read  it,  but  it  is  too 
provoking,  isn't  it,  that  so  many  delightful  authors  of  late 
are  writing  anonymously  ? " 


The  late  Duke  of  Buccleugh  once  had  a  guest  at  Dal- 
keith who  was  accompanied  by  a  very  proud  serv — that  is, 
gentleman  in  attendance.  The  haughty  stomach  of  this 
last-named  personage  rebelled  at  being  fed  at  table  along 
with  all  the  domestics  at  Dalkeith,  and  he  told  the  Duke 
so,  plumply  saying  that  he  was  not  accustomed  to  min- 
gle with  common  servants.  "Oh,  very  well,"  replied  his 
grace,  with  the  utmost  complaisance,  "just  ask  your  mas- 
ter to  let  you  dine  with  him  and  me.  You  may,  for  all  I 
care."  The  exalted  gentleman  thenceforth  ate  humble  pie 
at  the  same  table  with  the  "  common  servants,"  and  in 
silence. 


In  Pennsylvania  a  good  story  is  told  concerning  Colonel 
Elisha  W.  Davis,  the  last  Speaker  of  the  Colorado  House 
of  Representatives,  and  now  agent  for  the  Utes,  at  Ouray 
Agency,  in  Utah.  Many  years  ago  he  was  nominated  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  in  Venango  County.  He 
agreed  with  his  opponent  to  make  a  joint  campaign,  after 
the  manner  of  the  famous  Lincoln-Douglas  contest  in  Illi- 
nois. At  one  of  the  hustings  there  was  assembled  a  purely 
agricultural  audience.  The  Democratic  candidate  had 
the  platform  for  the  opening  speech,  and  Davis  was  min- 
gling with  the  crowd.  The  Democrat  informed  his  auditors 
that  he  was  a  farmer's  son,  that  he  had  been  bom  and 
raised  on  a  farm,  and  that  in  thought  and  every  sympathy 
he  was  with  them,  and,  as  if  to  clinch  his  argument,  he 
said:  "  No  industry  can  claim  my  attention  like  yours;  I 
am  of  you;  I  was  born  on  the  farm— ay,  I  might  say,  al- 
most between  two  rows  of  com."  As  the  speaker  retired, 
instead  of  the  applause  he  expected,  he  heard  the  clear 

voice  of  Davis  ringing  out:  "A  pumpkin,  by ."  Davis. 

had  no  need  of  further  reply. 


Great  orators  have  not  scrupled  to  use  the  arts  of  the 
actor  to  produce  their  effects.  Lord  Brougham,  while  pro- 
testing against  the  rejection  of  the  Reform  Bill  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  cried  out:  "I  implore  you  upon  my 
knees!"  kneeling  before  them  on  the  "  wool-sack,"  upon 
which  the  Lord  Chancellor  sits  when  presiding  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Sheridan,  having  finished  his  famous 
speech  in  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  sank  back  appar- 
ently fainting  in  the  arms  of  his  friends.  Edmund  Burke, 
at  the  end  of  a  speech  upon  the  atrocities  which  might  be 
expected  from  the  French  in  case  of  an  invasion,  drew 
forth  an  enormous  two-edged  dagger,  and,  exclaiming, 
"  This  is  the  weapon  which  will  be  pointed  at  your  throats 
and  mine ! "  dashed  it  on  the  floor  with  a  tragic  gesture. 
Shortly  afterward  Lord  Caims,  speaking  against  Burke 
(who  was  suspected  of  having  amassed  his  wealth  dishon- 
estly), exclaimed:  "  And  this  is  the  weapon  which  is  used 
with  fatal  effect  against  you  and  me!"  dragging  out,  with 
Burke's  gesture,  a  five-pound  note.  As  every  one  looked 
to  see  him  dash  it  on  the  floor,  he  quietly  folded  it  and  put 
it  in  his  pocket.  One  of  the  most  noted  criminal  lawyers 
now  in  this  country,  while  pleading  the  cause  of  his  client, 
is  invariably  so  overcome  by  his  innocence  and  wrongs 
that  his  voice  fails,  he  chokes,  sobs,  and  is  forced  to  sit 

down  to  recover  himself.     "  I  should  think,  Mr.  D ," 

said  Judge  M to  him,  lately,  "  that  the  jury  would  un- 
derstand your  little  drama  by  this  time."  "  Ah,  your  hon- 
or forgets,"  said  D ,  his  eyes  twinkling,  "  that  it  is  al- 
ways a  new  jury  before  whom  I  play."  Prince  Bismarck 
has  a  profound  contempt  not  only  for  such  tricks  of  oratory, 
but  for  oratory  itself.  "  It  is  but  the  gloss  that  hides  truth," 
he  said  lately;  "your  eloquent  fellow  is  like  a  woman 
who  has  a  naturally  fine  figure  and  who  screws  it  into  stays, 
and  covers  it  with  tasteless  finery." 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


"  Och,  Bachelor's  Hall,  what  a  quare  lookin'  place  it  is  ! 
Kape  me  from  such  all  the  days  o'  me  life. 
Shure,  an'  1  think  what  a  burnin   disgrace  it  is 
Never  at  all  to  be  gettia'  a  wife." 

— Ballad  of  Primeval  Man . 

A  dapper  yoirag  man,  (says  a  New  York  Sun  reporter),  with 
laughing  eyes  and  captivating  mustache  glided  softly  and  swiftly 
skyward  in  the  smooth-running  elevator  of  the  big  building  at 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty-second  Street,  and,  stopping  somewhere 
near  the  roof,  stepped  daintily  out,  fitted  a  polished  key  in  a  richly 
paneled  door,  and  suddenly  opened  to  my  view  the  interior  mag- 
nificence of  two  fairy-like  apartments,  where  a  well-known  young 
Wall  Street  broker  dwells  in  sumptuous  single  blessedness.  A 
beautifully  modeled  Cupid,  naively  dressed  in  a  tiny  pair  of  bronze 
wings,  kissed  both  hands  amorously  at  the  visitor  from  his  perch 
on  a  circular  sofa  of  damask  satin  and  velvet  in  the  centre  of  the 
room.  Just  above  his  curly  head  a  large  crystal  chandelier  shed  a 
soft  light  upon  the  rich  furniture  and  costly  bric-a-brac  that  were 
artistically  grouped  about  the  sofa.  Gold-framed  paintings  offset 
the  heavy  velvet  lambrequins  and  embroidered  portieres  that  draped 
the  doorways  and  windows.  Other  bronze  figures  filled  the  spaces 
between  the  ebony  sideboards,  whose  treasures  of  silver  ornaments 
and  curios  were  duplicated  and  reduplicated  in  the  bewildering  re- 
flection of  polished  French  mirrors  of  the  mantel  and  alcove.  Ad- 
joining the  parlor,  and  entered  through  a  curtained  doorway,  is 
the  sleeping  apartment  of  the  afore saia  young  bear,  with  another 
collection  of  paintings  and  bric-a-brac  and  bronze  scattered  about. 
The  bed  is  of  rosewood,  the  pillow-cases  of  cambric  and  real  old 
lace,  and  the  coverlet  of  soft  old-gold  satin,  superbly  embroidered 
and  lined  with  swan's-down.  The  dapper  young  man  with  the 
captivating  mustache  sank  in  the  luxuriant  carpet  at  every  step  as 
he  moved  hither  and  thither  exhibiting  the  treasures  of  the  two 
rooms.  This  apartment,  and  another  and  even  more  elaborate  one 
containing  fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  art  furniture,  are  re- 
ported to  be  the  handsomest  bachelor  quarters  in  the  city,  since 
Mr.  William  Henry  Hurlbert  broke  up  his  bower  of  art  and  edi- 
torial comfort  at  the  University  Building.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  it  cost  the  gay  young  bear  of  Wall  Street  something  like  forty 
thousand  dollars  to  indulge  his  artistic  whims.  The  two  rooms 
are  instanced  as  model  apartments  in  the  Cumberland.  Just  over- 
head Mr.  Herman  Oelrichs,  the  polo-playing  Benedict,  spreads 
himself  in  a  choice  little  bachelor  hall  that  stretches  through  six 
consecutive  apartments.  Below,  gray-haired  Noah  Brooks  of  the 
New  York  Times  thinks  out  editorials  from  a  Republican  stand- 
point in  a  suite  of  comfortable  rooms. 
♦ 

The  Cumberland  is  only  one  of  the  handsome  buildings  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  occupancy  of  city  bachelors.  Ever  since  the 
scheme  was  tried  some  years  ago  on  a  large  scale  in  the  New  York 
University  building  and  foundto  pay,  capitalists  have  been  eager 
to  invest  m  the  enterprise  of  rearing  exclusive  dwellings  where  rich 
young  bachelors,  as  well  as  those  who  are  rich  and  not  young, 
could*  keep  house  after  their  own  inclinations.  Buildings  of  this 
kind  are  scattered  among  the  fashionable  quarters  of  the  city.  The 
best  known  ones  are  the  Benedick,  in  Washington  Square,  the 
Cumberland,  on  Fifth  Avenue,  the  Perceval,  near  Central  Park, 
the  Knickerbocker,  near  Madison  Square,  the  Racquet  Club  build- 
ing on  Sixth  Avenue,  and  the  Gorham,  on  Broadway,  which  has 
just  been  completed,  and  is  not  yet  tenanted.  Apartments  in  them 
are  customarily  let  unfurnished  by  the  year.  The  rents  vary  from 
six  hundred  to  thirty-five  hundred  dollars,  according  to  the  loca- 
tion and  number  of  the  rooms  occupied.  The  furnishing  is  usually 
done  by  the  tenant,  under  his  personal  direction  and  at  his  own 
expense.  Sometimes,  however,  the  owner  fitsthe  establishment  up 
for  the  tenant.  In  the  latter  case  the  cost  of  the  sideboards,  mir- 
rors, bed-quilts,  and  other  appointments  is  added  to  the  rental. 
The  tenant,  of  course,  has  to  pay  a  premium  for  this.  The  tenant 
has  also  only  to  say  the  word  to  have  the  furniture  bill  assume  a 
thoroughly  aristocratic  breadth  and  complexion.  Hiring  three 
rooms,  for  example,  at  an  annual  rental  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars, 
he  can  put  enough  of  ornament  in  them  to  build  up  an  art  collec- 
tion that  will  necessitate  drafts  on  his  bachelor  income  running  all 
the  way  from  two  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  dollars,  or  even 
more.  The  bachelor  apartments  are  let  in  suites  of  from  two  to 
seven  rooms,  according  to  what  the  tenant  needs,  or  thinks  he 
needs.  As  a  rule,  the  suite  comprises  a  parlor,  a  bed-room,  and  a 
bath-room,  with  all  the  complicated  and  ingenious  appliances  em- 
braced in  the  newly  invented  and  reassuring  term,  sanitary  plumb- 
ing. No  gentle  daughter  of  luxury  has  her  personal  comforts  more 
assiduously  cared  for  than  the  wealthy  bachelors  who  reside  in 
these  model  castles.  I  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  buildings  are 
kept  open  all  night ;  that  a  porter  is  at  hand  to  open  the  door  of 
the  apartments  il  the  luxuriant  tenant  is  too  lazy  or  in  too  deep  a 
reverie  to  open  it  himself,  and  that  handsomely  furnished  elevators 
are  run  at  all  hours  lo  save  the  dainty  bachelors  the  severe  labor  of 
walking  up  stairs.  Each  bachelor  apartment-house  has  an  office 
on  the  ground  floor,  where  a  superintendent  sits  in  state  behind  a 
walnut  and  French  glass  counter  to  look  after  the  mail,  hear  com- 
plaints, send  porters  on  errands  whenever  the  bachelor  tenant 
pieases  to  tap  an  electric  knob. 

In  the  last  new  bachelor  apartment-house  on  Broadway  they  have 
gone  a  step  further  than  in  the  others  in  securing  comfort  for  the 
tenants.  In  addition  to  the  gas,  steam  heat,  ice-water,  and  laun- 
drying,  that  are  generously  thrown  in  as  the  perquisites  of  the  ten- 
ants, there  is  regular  hotel  attendance,  a  physician  at  instant  call 
in  case  of  need,  a  French  breakfast  served  in  the  room  by  a  waiter 
in  broadcloth  and  fine  linen,  when  the  bachelor  still  feels  his  weari- 
ness lingering  after  his  lodge  session.  Moreover,  there  is  a  dining- 
room  where,  in  Benedick  parlance,  stag  parties  can  be  given  in  the 
evening  to  lucky  chums  of  the  pampered  lords  of  creation  who 
dwell  in  regal  splendor  there.  This  dining  hall  is  a  new  feature. 
The  one  I  saw  was  furnished  with  a  polished  round  table,  capable 
of  seating  twenty  bachelors,  who,  while  they  eat  the  delicacies  pre- 
pared by  a  first-class  cook,  and  joke  and  gossip  about  the  opposite 
sex,  have  their  eyes  delighted  with  the  pretty  pictures  that  grace 
the  walls.  The  dinine-room  in  question  was  right  under  the  roof, 
which  will  be  much  sought  in  a  few  weeks,  because  it  will  bloom 
into  a  veritable  summer-garden  in  June,  and  form  a  lovely  spot, 
where  on  balmy  nights  the  fair  young  Benedicts  and  their  bald- 
headed  seniors  in  celibacy  can  puff  their  fragrant  cheroots  in  calm 
enjoyment,  and  discuss  the  money  market,  the  next  great  race,  or 
the  latest  flower  of  female  society.  The  service  at  the  breakfast 
and  supper,  as  well  as  the  porter  service  and  the  accommodations  of 
the  superintendent's  office,  as  a  rule  are  engaged  by  the  tenant 
withoutextra  charge  whatever,  even  where  the  meil  is  served  pri- 
vately in  the  tenant's  apartments.  I  asked  manager  Southworth 
about  the  growth  of  these  bachelor  abodes.  "  They  are  steadily 
multiplying,"  he  said,  *'and  are  gradually  coming  to  be  a  feature  of 
the  metropolis.  In  addition  to  the  greater  quiet  and  privacy,  and 
consequent  increase  of  comfort,  they  are  cheaper  than  hotel  accom- 
modations. For  six  hundred  dollars,  for  example,  a  young  bache- 
lor can  procure  quarters  that  would  cost  him  five  dolla's  a  day  at 
a  hotel  offering  similar  apartments.  For  three  hundred  dollars,  or 
thereabouts,  tHe  manager  will  furnish  his  rooms  neatly  enough, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  furniture  will  belong  to  him  abso- 
lutely, and  he  will  not  have  to  keep  paying  out  money  for  its  use, 
as  he  would  in  a  hotel.  The  apartments  are  not  let  furnished,  be- 
cause it  would  not  pay  the  management.  What  would  suit  the 
tastes  of  one  bachelor  in  the  matter  of  furniture  would  drive  an- 
other pretty  nearly  crazy.  Again,  the  furniture  that  one  tenant 
would  consider  indispensable  to  a  proper  and  becoming  bachelorex- 
istence,  would  utterly  smash  the  bank  account  of  another  gentle- 
man." 

They  are  picking  up  down  South.  .Jumbo  is  the  name  of  a  post- 
office  in  Texas,  and  a  Mississippi  bard,  fearless  of  Ella  Wheeler, 
publishes  a  poem  on  his  girl's  "  Unforgotten  Amethystine  Eyes." 


OUR    CHESS    COLUMN. 

Problems  and  Other  Topics  of  Interest  in  the  King  of  Games 

[  All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addressed 
to  "Chess  Editor  Argonaut,  No.  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal."] 

Problem  No.  XIX.— By  J.  Crake. 
("  Nuova  Rivista  "  Fourth  Problem  Tournament.) 


at  Q  Kt  7, 


Q  Kt  sq,       K6,  K  Kt  3,  KR5. 

i 


at  K  4,  Q  2,  K  2,  K  B  3,  K  Kt  5. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 


Problem  No.  XX.— By  M.  Leprettel,  of  Marseilles. 
BLACK. 
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LITERARY   NOTES. 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 


Solution  of  Problem  No.  XIV. 

I-R  B7  I— R  x  P  (a)  (b) 

2— Q  Q5  ch  2— P  x  Q  (if  K  x  Q,  R  B5  mate) 

3— R  IJB7  mate. 


(a)  I 


I— R  K4 

R  B2  2— B  x  R  (if  R 

3— QxRmate      x  Q,  R  Q  B 
2  mate) 


(b)l 

2-RQB7 
3 — Q  mates. 


-B  x  P 
-Any  move 


This  interesting  game  was  recently  played  at  the  chess  club  of 
Paris,  between  Count  de  l'Eglise  and  Count  de  Tamisier. 


White. 
Count  de  l'E. 
1-PK4 
2— Kt  KB3 
3-B  QKt5 
4— Kt  x  P 
5— KxB 
6-PQ4 
7— K  Kt  sq 
8— P  KR3 
9-KR2 

10— R  B  sq 

11— B  QB4 

12— P  x  P 

13-Kt  QB3 

14— P  x  Kt 

I5-P  Kt3 

16— B  Q3 

17-Q  KR5 


RUY 

Black. 
Count  de  T. 
1— P  K4 

.2— KtQB3 
3-BQB4i 
4— B  x  P  ch 
5— Kt  x  Kt 
6^Q  B3  ch 
7-Kt  Kt.3 
8— KKt  K2 
9 — Castles 

10—  Q  QKt3 

11-PQ4 

12— Kt  x  P 

13— Kt  x  Kt 

14-Q  Q3  ch 

iS-B  K3 

16-P  KB4 

17— Kt  K2 


LOPEZ. 

White.  Black. 

18— B  KB4  iS— Q  Q2 

10— QR  K  sq  19— QR  K  sq 

20— B  K5  20— Kt  Q4 

21— R  B2  21— Kt  x  P 

22— QR  KB  sq  22— Kt  Ks 

23— R  KB4  23— Kt  KB3 

4— Q  R4  24— Kt  K5 


25— P  KKt4 
26— P  x  P 
27—  R  x  R 
28— Q  R6 
29-B  QB4 
30—R  x  B 
31-RxQ  _ 


25— P  KKt4 
26— R  x  P 
27— B  x  R 
28— R  K3 
29—O  KB2 
30—R  xQ 
31-KtQ; 


R  B6disch  32— K  Kt2 
33— R  B2ch  33— K  Kt3 
34— B  B7  ch  and  mate 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Correct  solutions  received  as  follows: 

Problem  XIY — From  I.  Beasley,  Jolon,  Cal. 

Problem  XV — From  G.  A.  Gutman,  Willows,  Qal. 

I.  B.,  Jolon. — As  you  will  see,  your  solution  to  No.  XIII  is  in- 
correct. If  1,  Q  x  P,  then  1,  K  x  P,  and  mate  can  not  be  given  in 
three. 

Correspondents  are  requested,  when  sending  solutions,  to  give 
principal  variations  in  full. 


Of  Morphy's  gigantic  memory  I  had  indubitable  proof  from  my 
own  observation  at  the  time  he  was  playing  his  celebrated  match 
with  Lo  wen  thai.  Both  opponents  had  agreed  to  regard  the  games 
played  as  their  intellectual  private  property,  not  lo  be  published. 
I  was  at  the  time  editing  the  chess  column  of  the  Sunday  Times, 
and  anxious  to  produce  them  there.  In  order  to  obtain  the  requi- 
site information,  I  had  to  apply  to  one  of  the  contesting  parties. 
I  first  went  to  Morphy,  who  received  me  most  cordially,  and  de- 
clared his  entire  willingness  to  dictate  for  me  the  last  partie,  played 
the  day  before.  I  begged  him  to  repeat  the  game  on  the  board,  as 
I  would  in  this  manner  be  better  able  to  follow  the  progress  of  the 
contest.  Morphy  consented,  and  at  the  tenth  move  of  the  Black 
(Lo  wen  thai)  I  asked  "him  to  stop  a  moment,  since  it  seemed  to  me 
that  at  this  particular  point  a  better  move  might  have  been  made. 
"  Oh,  you  probably  mean  the  move  which  you  yourself  made  in 
one  of  your  contests  with  Dufresne,"  answered  Morphy,  in  his 
simple,  artless  way  of  speaking.  I  was  startled.  The  partie  men- 
tioned had  been  played  in  Berlin  in  1S51,  seven  years  before,  and 
I  had  totally  forgotten  all  its  details.  On  observing  this,  Morphy 
called  for  a  second  board,  and  began,  without  the  least  hesitation, 
to  repeat  that  game  from  the  first  to  the  last  move,  without  making 
a  single  mistake.  I  was  speechless  from  surprise.  Here  was  a 
man  whose  attention  was  constantly  distracted  by  countless  de- 
mands on  his  memory,  and  yet  had  perfectly  retained  for  seven 
years  all  the  details  of  a  game  insignificant  in  itself,  and,  more- 
over, printed  in  a  language  and  description  unknown  to  him.  The' 
game  was  published  in  the  Berliner Schachzeitttng of  1851. — Ernst 
Falkbeer  in  Brenlano's  Chess-  Monthly. 


The  London  Illustrated  News  has  published  a  weekly  chess  col- 
umn continuously  from  June  25th,  1842,  to  the  present  date. 


A  second  edition  of  "Legends,  Lyrics,  and  Sonnets,"  by  Frances 
L.  Mace,  has  been  issued.  The  lady  is  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  Atlantic,  and  other  Eastern  magazines.  Her  poems  show 
great  insight  into  nature,  and  are  rhythmical  and  original.  Pub- 
lished by  Cupples,  Upham  &:  Co.,  Boston;  for  sale  by  the  book- 
sellers. 


George  Alfred  Townsend,  best  known  to  the  country  as  the  cor- 
respondent "Gath,"has  just  issued  a  novel  entitled  "The  En- 
tailed Hat."  The  scene  is  laid  in  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Vir- 
ginia, at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  hat  is  an  heirloom 
from  the  steeple-crowned  Puritan  days.  The  story  is  wild  and  excit- 
ing, though  not  exactly  sensational.  It  mainly  deals  with  a 
villainous  she-fiend,  named  Patty  Cannon,  who  flourished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  and  who  was  the  amazon  leader  of  a 
band  of  cut-throats  and  kidnappers.  Published  by  Harper  & 
Bros.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


Le  Francois  is  .a  French  periodical  which  has  appeared,  in 
monthly  parts,  for  nearly  four  years.  Its  editor  is  Jules  Levy,  of 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  formerly  a  resident  of  Cambridge.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly the  best  publication  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  has  few  equals 
even  in  France.  Iri  its  pages  may  be  found  short  stories;  criti- 
cisms on  contemporary  matters,  such  as  art.  the  drama,  social  ques- 
tions, and  political  matters;  extracts  and  articles  from  the  best 
French  contemporary  publications;  biographies  of  prominent  per- 
sonages; notes  and  queries;  the  discussion  of  French-American 
idioms  and  phrases,  in  regard  to  their  corresponding  signification; 
questions  of  pronunciation;  reviews  of  books  and  periodicals; 
practical  selections  from  standard  writers,  and  numerous  other  de- 

yartments  and  items  of  interest  to  French  students  and  readers, 
ules  Levy,  Box  3,  Roxbury,  Mas?.;   price,  $2  for  a  year  of  nine 
months. 


Miscellany:  Australia  has  taken  twenty-five  hundred  copies  of 
"The  Bread-winners." Miss  Susan  Fenimore  Cooper,  daugh- 
ter of  the  dead   novelist,    is  a  model  old   maid.     She   conducts  a 

Cooperstown   industrial   school  for   one   hundred   orphans. 

Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  says  she  prefers  play-writing  to  any  oth- 
er kind  of  literary  work,  and  that  it  is  more  profitable.     She  is  now 

ill  from  overwork. George  W.  Peck  has  sold  four  hundred 

thousand  copies  of  his  "Bad  Boy"  book,  and  takes  in  three  hun- 
dred or  four  hundred  dollars  a  week  from  the  companies  playing 
the  "  Bad  Boy  "  dramas.  He  is  worth  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, has  purchased  one  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  real  es- 
tate, erected  a  number  of  handsome  residences  to  rent,  and  bought 
a  fifty-thousand-dollar  house  for  himself.     Now  he  is  building  a 

yacht  to  sail  un  the  interior  Wisconsin  lakes. The  Beacon,  of 

Boston,  has  not  yet  heard  of  the  death  of  Mayne  Reid.  It  says 
that  he  "  is  to  the  fore  again,  this  time  with  a  novel  which  he  calls 

'The  Lone  Ranch.'  " Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecherhas  readonly 

two   of  his   sister's   stories. Miss   Wallis,   the  novelist,  is  a 

maiden  of  twenty,  and  a  Hollander. It  is  reported  from  Wash- 
ington that  the  New  York  publishers  have  recently  conferred  to- 
gether and  agreed  not  to  undertake  the  publication  of  any  novel  by 
a  new  writer  unless  guaranteed  against  loss.  This  shuts  out  a 
great  many  young  novelists  who  will  probably  turn  their  atten- 
tion now  to  carpentering  and  other  trades,  and  make  useful  and 
self-supporting  citizens  of  themselves. 


Announcements:  The  Book-Buyer  for  May  contains  an  interest- 
ing article  on  the  Hamilton  Library,  now  being  sold  in  London. 

The  eventful    story    of    "The    King's    Men,"    by    Messrs. 

O'Reilly,  Grant,  Wheelwright,  and  Simson,  is  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
done,  says  the  Boston  Gazette.  Mr.  O'Reilly  spent  the  first  four 
days  of  the  week  at  Newport,  whither  he  always  makes  a  retreat 
when  there  is  long-deferred  work  that  must  be  done  at  once,  fin- 
ishing his  part — the  last  to  be  completed.  As  near  as  can  be  found 
out,  the  novel  will  be  a  huge  travesty.  There  is  a  Somerset  Club 
of  young  men,   and  a   typical    Boston   girl   who    smokes  strong 

cigars,  and  the  plot  is  laid  in  1980. The  Current,  in  the  issue 

for  May  3,  presents,  for  the  first  time  in  the  English  language,  "  La 
Nencia  de  Barberina,"  written  by  the  illustrious  Medicean  and 
Florentine  ruler,  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  about  1480.  It  was 
translated  for  The  Current  by  Edwin  Arnold,  author  of  "  Light  of 
Asia."  In  connection  with  the  publication  of  "Nencia,"  which 
comprises  four  hundred  lines,  a.fac  simile  of  Mr.  Arnold's  editorial 

introductory  remarks  is  given. Miss  Sarah  Orne  Jewett's  first 

novel  is  in  the  press  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Its  suggestive 
title  is  '*  A  Country  Doctor." Some  of  Mr.  Robert  Brown- 
ing's deepest  thoughts  are  said  to  be  expressed  in  his  new  work, 
which  is  appropriately  entitled  "Seriora;  being  Divers  Fancies  of 
Dervish  Fenshtah."  A  lyric  introduces  the  twelve  "Fancies," 
which  are  in  blank  verse;  and  another  lyric  appears  at  the  end  of 
volume.  The  two  mottoes  read:  "His  genius  was  jocular;  but 
when  he  pleased  he  could  be  very  serious."  "You,  sir,  I  enter- 
tain for  one  of  my  Hundred  ;  only  I  do  not  like  the  fashion  of  your 
garments:  you'll  say  they  are  Persian;  but  let  them  be  changed." 

The  Christian    Union    will  publish  Mrs.  Jackson's   story, 

"Ramona,"  beginning  May  15. The  wife  of  Andrew  Lang, 

the  poet  and  essayist,  is  about  to  make  her  appearance  as  a  literary 
woman.     She  has  written,  and  will  soon  publish,  a  novel  in  two 

volumes,  entitled  "  Dissolving  Views." Mr.  Fawcett's  novel 

of  "Tinkling  Cymbals,"  Mr.  Grant's  "Average  Man,"  Mr.  K. 
A.  Bolt's  "  Eustis,"  and  an  anonymous  story  called  "At  Day- 
break," will  be  published  this  spring  by  1.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  They 
will  also  publish  a  volume  of  Southern  sketches  by  Mr.  Joel  Chan- 
dler Harris,  and  a  novel  entitled  "  A  Midsummer  Madness,"  by 
Mrs.  Ellen  OIney  Kirk,  the  wife  of  the  historian  and  editor  of 
Lippincotfs  Magazine. The  author  of  "Rutledge"  has  pro- 
duced another  novel,  under  the  title  of  "  Phoebe,"  which  will  soon 
be  brought  out  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  The  same  firm  are 
preparing  to  issue  Mr.  Crawford's  "Roman  Singer,"  and  Mr. 
Grant  White's  '■  Fate  of  Mansfield  Humphreys."     This  last  book 

will  contain  a  supplementary  chapter. A  life  of  Sidney  Smith, 

based  on  family  documents  and  the  recollections  of  personal  friends, 

will  soon  be  published  in  London  by  Mr.   Stuart  J.  Reid. 

What  is  described  as  a  mirror  of  Philadelphia  society  in  the  shape 
of  a  novel  called  "  Miss  Nancy  "  will  soon  be  published  in  the  Qua- 
ker City.  Even  the  publisher,  it  is  reported,  does  not  know  the 
names  of  the  authors,  who  are  two  young  persons  prominent  in  so- 
ciety.  Mr.  Howells's  latest  volume,  his  sketches  of  "Three 

Villages,"  is  in  the  Osgood  press. The  second  volume  of  Mr. 

McMaster's  "  History  of  the  American  Feople  "  will  probably  ap- 
pear in  October. Sampson  low,  Marston  &  Co.  are  bringing 

out  a  novel  by  Madame  Blanche  Roosevelt.  It  is  called  "Stage- 
struck,  or  She  would  be  an  Opera-singer." A  carefully  edited 

and  annotated  collection  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  is  to  be 
brought  out  in  London  by  Nimmo  &  Bain.  The  collection  begins 
with   "Christopher  Marlowe,"in  three  volumes,  edited  by  A.   II 

Bullen. Mr.  Stevenson  has  prepared  a  second  series  of  "  New 

Arabian  Nights"  in  the  shape  of  "The  Man  with  the  Sealskin 
Coat." A  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  "John  Inglesant  "  is  al- 
ready sold  at  a  premium,  and  enormous  prices  are  given  for  Mr. 
Ruskin's  early  works  and  for  Mr.  Hamerton's  great  book  on  etch- 
ing.  General  Gordon's  forthcoming  book,  "  Reflections  Sug- 
gested in  Palestine,  1883,"  is  said  to  be  written  in  a  graphic  and 
vigorous  style.-  It  comprises  a  series  of  spiritual  thoughts  on  the 
greater  Scripture  truths. Short  passages  from  Thoreau's  jour- 
nals have  been  collected  in  a  volume,  which  will  bear  the  tille  of 
"Summer,"  and  will  be  brought  out  by  Houghton,  Ml  :'; 

The  Memoir  of  Princess  Alice  is  to  be  publish 

country  by  G,  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


INTAGLIOS. 

The  Waltz. 
That  tour  de  valse,  that  tour  de  valse — 

It  turns  my  head  to  dreaming, 
That  she  through  just  a  single  waltz 

Was  mine — at  least  in  seeming. 

My  lips  so  near  her  golden  hair 

I  really  could  have  kissed  it; 
Made  richer  by  a  joy  so  rare, 

While  she  would  not  have  missed  it; 

Her  hand  so  softly,  lightly  laid 
Upon  my  shoulder  duly, 

Uplifting  me  as  though  she  said : 
"  I  bless  thee,  bless  thee,"  truly. 

That  whirling,  whirling,  whirling  dance- 

I  wonder  if  a  pleasure 
Exists  that  could  the  boon  enhance 

Of  it,  in  endless  measure! 

Her  gauzy  gown  of  floating  blue — 

A  hazy  cloud — enfolding, 
From  all  the  curious  world,  us  two, 

Each  other  closely  holding. 

In  tour  de  valse  across  the  floor — 

One  wavy  pulse — as  ocean 
Has  pulsed  forever,  o'er  and  o'er, 

In  faultless  rhyme  of  motion. 

As  crested  waves  the  winds  obey — 
Some  spheric  law  their  master — 

We  swept  adown  the  tuneful  way, 
Now  slower  and  now  faster. 

Nor  step  nor  note  of  music  false; 

'Twas  harmony  completed, 
The  breathless  rapture  of  that  waltz — 

In  dreams  alone  repeated.  — Life. 


Written  in  a  Volume  of  Shakespeare. 
Between  these  covers  a  fair  country  lies, 
Which,  though  much  traversed,  always  seemeth 

new; 
For,  mountain  peaks  of  Thought  reach  to  the 
blue, 
While  placid  meadows  please  less  daring  eyes. 
Deep  glens  and  ivied  walls  where  daylight  dies 
Tell  of  Romance,  and  lovers  brush  the  dew 
By  moonlit  streams  and  lakes,  while  never  few 
Are  the  rich  bursts  of  Song  that  shake  the  skies. 

This  country's  king  holds  never-ending  courtj 

To  him  there  comes  from  all  his  wide  domain 
Minstrels  of  Love  and  spangled  imps  of  Sport, 

And  messengers  of  Fancy,  Toy,  and  Pain. 
Of  man  and  nature  he  has  full  report; 
He  made  his  kingdom,  none  dispute  his  reign. 
— C.  H.  Crandall. 
—  ♦ 

The  Carrier  Dove. 
The  morning  Wind  is  flying  southward  now! 

Would  I  could  catch  the  shy,  mysterious  Thing. 
And  tie  this  rhythmic  message,  pure  as  snow, 

Beneath  the  swift  pulsation  of  its  wing! 

Thou  tameless  Wind!  Change  to  a  carrier  dove, 
And  speed  these  greetings  to  the  Southland  sea, 

To  one  whose  eyes  are  homes  of  household  love — 
To  one  who  sometimes  still  remembers  me, 

Her  chosen  Poet,  in  a  star-bright  year, 

Who  sang  for  her,  and  found  stick  singing  bliss. 
Ah!  Dove,  the  stainless  mission  that  you  bear 
.  Her  lips  may  make  half  sacred  by — a  kiss ! 

— Paul  Hamilton  Hayne  in  Current. 


A  Nymph  of  Dian. 
I  kiss  my  strong  white  hands,  because  that  they 
Meet  not  in  prayers  that  loving  maidens  pray, 
But  clap  together,  joying  in  the  day. 

And  I  caress  my  feet,  my  silver  feet, 
Because  they  bear  me  onward  sure  and  fleet, 
Because  to  serve  man's  will  they  are  not  meet. 

But  through  the  wood  we  nymphs  of  Dian  rush, 
Like  supple  furies  tear  through  under-brush. 
And  with  shrill  cries  break  up  the  woodland  hush ; 

And  on  and  on  we  chase  the  twelve-tined  stag 
With  gleaming  limbs  that  never  pause  nor  flag, 
Hallooing  up  the  wood  and  down  the  crag. 

At  night,  where  hidden  waters  rush  and  cream, 
Or  where  they  slide  along  with  stealthy  gleam, 
We  shout,  and  plunge  exultant  in  the  stream. 

I  flee  too  fast  for  hope  or  fond  regret : 

A  shining  star  is  on  my  forehead  set 

Of  lonely  virginhood  :  and  yet — and  yet — 

— Katharine  Pyle  in  Harpers  Bazar. 

Somebody's  Pride! 
Plume  on  his  helmet,  and  sword  to  the  shoulder, 

Sound  the  advance!    Never  call  the  retreat ! 
Some  are  as  fair,  not  a  man  can  look  bolder, 

Reining  his  charger  to  ride  down  the  street; 
Up  with  the  windows  the  regiment  passes, 

Glory  will  crown  the  old  colors  that  droop; 
Love  lights  the  eyes  and  the  lips  of  the  lassies, 

Somebody  nods  to  the  Pride  of  the  Troop. 

Dust  on  his  helmet,  and  sword  that  is  broken; 

Sound  the  recall  to  the  scattering  men ! 
Victory  wavers,  with  death  for  its  token, 

Hundreds  return  to  us.     Where  are  the  ten? 
Lone  in  her  chamber  a  maiden  is  weeping — 

Eyes  that  have  sparkled  with  sorrow  can  droop, 
Dead  on  the  battlefield  heroes  are  sleeping, 

Somebody  prays  for  the  Pride  of  the  Troop. 
Laurel  on  helmet,  a  sword  that  is  rusted, 

Gather  the  women  and  marshal  the  men! 
Honor  is  due  to  the  soldiers  we  trusted; 

Cheer  for  the  hundred,  but  weep  for  the  ten! 
Out  from  the  crowd  a  young  maiden  is  lifted, 

Lifted  on  shoulders  that  gallantly  stoop; 
Tears  are  forgotten,  and  sorrow  has  drifted, 

Somebody  lasses  the  Pride  of  the  Troop! 

— Clement  Scott  in  Home  Cnimes. 


Years  ago,  John  Q.  Adams  loved  the  prettiest 
girl  in  Alabama.  Her  parents  forced  her  to 
marry  a  man  named  Jackson,  who  took  her  to 
Texas,  where  she  became  the  mother  of  nineteen 
children.  A  year  ago  her  husband  died.  Mean- 
while, John  Q.  Adams,  who  had  married  early, 
had  not  been  idle.  He  acquired  considerable 
local  renown  by  becoming  the  faiher  of  twenty- 
one  children.  Recently  his  wife  died.  He  has 
gone  to  Texas  to  marry  Mrs.  Jackson.  The 
vill  live  on  the  cooperative  plan. 


POWDER 


Recomniendod  by  the  leading 
Physicians  and  Chemists  of  the 
Pacific    Coast. 


FOB    SALE    BY 


C.  J.  HAWLEY  &  CO, 


Xos.  215  and  217  Sutter  St. 


T3"  A  T  T  'Q  VEGETABLE 
ILJXLiLa  O     SICILIAN 

Hair  Eenewer. 

Seldom  does  a  popular  remedy  win  such  a 
Btrong  hold  upon  the  public  confidence  as  has 
Hall's  Hair  Rexewer.  The  cases  in  which 
it  has  accomplished  a  complete  restoration  of 
color  to  the  hair,  aud  vigorous  health  to  the 
scalp,  are  innumerable. 

Old  people  like  it  for  its  wonderful  power  to 
restore  to  their  whitening  locks  their  original 
color  and  beauty.  Middle-aged  people  like  it 
because  it  prevents  them  from  getting  bald, 
keeps  dandruif  away,  and  makes  the  hair 
grow  thick  and  strong.  Young  ladies  like  it 
as  a  dressing  because  it  gives  the  hair  a  beau- 
tiful glossy  lustre,  and  enables  them  to  dress 
it  in  whatever  form  they  wish.  Thus  it  is  the 
favorite  of  all,  and  it  has  become  so  simply 
because  it  disappoints  no  one. 


BUCKINGHAM'S    DYE 

FOB   THE   WHISKERS 

Has  become  one  of  the  most  important  popu- 
lar toilet  articles  for  gentleir-n's  use.  When 
the  beard  is  gray  or  naturally  of  an  unde- 
sirable shade,  Buckingham's  Dve  is  the 
remedy. 

PREPARED  BT 

K.  P.  Hall  &  Co.,  Nashua,  N.H. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Uttttpfot 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

Janes 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER 


SUPERIOR    TO    ALL    OTHER    LAXATIVES. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE  &  GENTLE." 

Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.,  London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathar- 
tic in  cases  of  constipation  and  sluggish 
liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassfttl  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  andMineral  Water  Dealers. 

NONE  GENUINE  BUT  WITH  THE  BLUE  LABEL. 
For  sale  by  A.  F.  EVAXS  &  CO. 

No.  le   Front  Street,  San  Francisco, 
and  Portland,  Oregon. 


MLD'S 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

Ko. 24  Post  Street 

BAJT  FEAXCIBCO,  CAL. 

Opposite  Mechanics'  Institnte. 


ASA  HABKEK  <&  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesale  Grocers, 

108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


OThe  Buyers'  Guide  is  is- 
sued March,  and  Sept.,  each 
year:  216  pages,  8ixlH 
inches,  with  over  3,300 
illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gives  whole- 
sale prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods 
for  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluable  books  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  map 
kets  of  the  world.  We  will  mail  a  copy 
Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage — 7  cents.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
Respectfully, 

MONTCOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

■87  4i  &eo  Webaab  Avenue,  Chicago.  HL 


"THE    <UEEN    OF    AHEIIICAS    WATERING 
PLACES." 


HOTEL  DEL  MONTE 


Monterey,  California, 


IS  OPEN  FOR 


THE    SUMMER    SEASON. 


This  is  absolutely  the  most  elegant  and  delightful  sea- 
side resort  in  the  world,  and  the  charming  HOI  EL  DEL 
MONTE,  with  its  incomDarable  accessories,  its  magnifi- 
cent drives,  its  beautiful  grounds,  its  superior  facilities  for 
boating,  add  for  cold  and  warm  salt-water  bathing,  stands 
unrivaled.  The  water  now  used  at  the  Hotel  and  upon  the 
Crounds  is 

Brought  from  the  (armel  River, 
So  that  the  place  is  now  the 

Absolute  Queen  of  Watering  Places, 
With  no  drawback  whatever  in  the  World  1 


PACIFIC  GROVE  RETREAT 

Near  Monterey,  California. 


NOW  OPEN  FOR  THE  SUMMER. 


This  is  the  most  delightful  camping- ground  in  the  State. 
Good  spring  water  and  an  abundance  of  water  from  the 
Carmel  River,  lovely  groves  of  pine  and  cedar,  splendid 
beach,  fine  drives  and  rambles,  an  A  No.  i  restaurant  for 
use  of  all  who  do  not  wish  to  do  their  own  cooking,  and  a 
new  and  perfect  system  of  sewerage  throughout  the  entire 
grounds. 

Tills  Famous  Christian  Resort 

Is  situated  on  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Monterey,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  ancient  capital  of  the  State  by  a  pleasant 
drive  of  one  and  a  half  miles  over  a  macadamized  road 
lately  constructed  by  the  company.  In  beauty  of  location 
it  can  not  be  excelled — its  graceful  pines,  extending  to  the 
water's  edge,  affording  a  delightful  refuge  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  As  a  healthful  place  of  resort  it  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  locality  in  the  State.  It  has  long  been  established 
as  a  medical  fact  that  a  residence  in  a  country  wooded  with 
pines  is  peculiarly  beneficial  for  all  those  suffering  from 
bronchial  or  throat  affections. 

A  FEW  MORE  CHOICE  LOTS  FOR  SALE. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

J.  O.  JOHNSON, 
Superintendent  Pacific  Grove,  Monterey, 

Monterey  County,  Cal. 


HIGHLAND  SPRINGS, 

LAKE  COUSTY,  CAL. 


"  The  Switzerland  of  America." 


OPEN    ALL    THE    YEAR. 


Has  no  rival  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  vari- 
ety and  unquestionable  value  »f  the  medic- 
inal qualities  of  its  mineral  waters. 
Daily  communicati  in  via  Cloverdale. 

DR.  C.  M.  BATES,  Proprietor. 


THE  "POPE  HOUSE" 


The  POPE  HOUSE,  for  fifteen  years  pa.-t  the  leading 
private  Hotel  and  Boarding- House  of  SANTA  CRUZ, 
enjoying  the  first  patronage  in  the  State,  has  changed 
hands,  and  re-oheneu  March  25th,  under  the  direct  per- 
sonal management  and  supervision  of  the  new  proprietors, 
who  hope,  by  close  attention  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of 
their  guests,  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  valuable  patron- 
age so  long  enjoyed  by  Mrs.  Pope. 

Private  Family  Dining-rooms.  French  Dinners  served 
to  order  in  the  best  style. 

SW  SPECIAL  OMNIBUS  awaits  all  arriving  and  de- 
parting trains  and  steamers.  No  charge  whatever  for  con- 
veying guests  to  or  from  this  hotel. 


GILROY   HOT   SPRINGS, 

An  Old  Favorite  under  Superior  Management. 
ROOP  &  TENNANT,   Proprietors    and  Managers. 


These  celebrated  Springs,  situated  in  a  spur  of  the  Coast 
Range,  12  miles  east  of  Gilroy,  are  now  open  for  the 
SEASON.  A  complete  renovation  has  been  made  through- 
out, and  the  whole  place  has  been  put  in  delightful  order. 
Rates  strictly  reasonable  to  all.  P.  O.,  W.  F.  Ex.  and 
Tel.  offices  on  the  premises.  Take  the  10:40  train  (daily) 
from  depot  cor.  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets,  to  Gilroy, 
thence  by  stage  to  Springs,  12  miles;  or  the  Saturday 
(3J4)  evening  stage,  returning  early  Monday  morning. 


A  PRIZE 


Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  re- 
ceive free  a  costly  box  of  goods 
vhich  will  help  all,  of  either  sex, 


to  more  money  right  away  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
Fortunes  await  the  workers  absolutely  sure.  At  once  ad- 
dress TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

And  Dealers  In  Gents'  Furnishing  Goods, 

41S  JIOXTUO  J1EKY  STKEET, 

Bet.  California  A  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


IT    IS    ALMOST    HUMAN. 


THE  NORTON 

DOOR-CHECK  &   SPRING. 


It  Is  PERFECT- 
LY  NOISELESS, 

aud  renders  ilie 
alauiming  of 
doors  and  the 
breaking  of 
glass  absolutely 
impossible. 


».  S.  BROWN   &  CO., 

3G  California  Street,  San  Franeisco, 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

MAKRLE  MANTELS,    made   Of  ONYX,  COL- 
ORED,  ITALIAN,  and  STATIARY  MAR 
BLES.    Monuments  and  Headstones. 
TV.  H.  Mccormick. 

827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  S.  F. 

UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  by  thh  FACULTY 

A  Laxative  and  Refreshing/ Fruit 
Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 

Loss  of  Appetite, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 

INDIEN      ^™.™*.paredby 

ilivibl^  Chemist  of  the  Paris  Faculty, 

SOLE  PROPRIETOR, 
27  Rue  Rambuteau,  Paris. 
Tamar  —  unlike  pills  and  the 
usual  purgatives — is  agreeable 
to  take  and  never  produces  irri- 
tation nor  interferes  with  busi- 
ness or  pleasure. 


TAMAR 


GRILLON 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  SANSOME  STREET, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


ANNUAL   MEETING. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company  will  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  Room 
2,  No.  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco,  California,  on 
Tuesday,  the  3d  day  of  June,  1884,  at  the  hour  of  1  o'clock 
p.  m.j  for  the  purpose  of  eleting  a  Board  of  Directors  to 
serve  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may  •  ome  before  the  meeting. 

JEROME  A.  HART,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  3,  Argonaut  Building,  No.  213  Dupont 
Street    San  Francisco,  California. 


CONSOLIDATED  IMPERIAL  MINING  CO. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business)  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  April,  1884,  an 
assessment  (No.  20)  of  Five  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Thursday,  the  fifth  day  of  June,  1S84,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thursday, 
the  26th  day  of  June,  1884,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  cast  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C     L.  MCCOY,   Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery- 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


CHOLLAR  MINING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  heid  on  the  21st  day  of  April,  1S84,  an. 
assessment  (No.  13)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  com.  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Friday,  the  twenty-third  (23d)  day  of  May,  1884, 
will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auc- 
tion, and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on 
Thursday,  the  twelfth  day  of  June,  1SS4,  to  pay  the 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising 
and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office—Room  70,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.   "~ 


CALIFORNIA  MINLNG  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.     Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Nerada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  o"n  the  14th  day  of  M-uch,  1884,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  11)  of  Twenty  (20c)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  U.  S.  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  tha  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Monday,  the  twenty-first  (sistl  day  of  April, 
1SS4,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold 
on  Saturday,  the  seventeenth  day  of  May,  1884,  to  pay 
the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  costs  of  adver- 
tising and  expenses  of  sale. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


Q 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE. 

The  Argonaut  is  pub lis tied  every  Saturday,  at  A'o. 
2ij  Dupont  Street,  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company.  * 

Subscription,  $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2,25; 
three  months,  £t.jo;  payable  in  adz'ance — post- 
age prepaid.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  $4.50  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample 
copies,  free.    Single  copies,  10  cents. 

News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied 
by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  Post  St., 
above  Dupont,  to  whom  ail  orders  from  the  trade 
should  be  addressed. 

Persons  mailing  single  copies  of  the  Argonaut 
must  affix  a  two-cent  stamp. 

Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed  should 
give  tluir  old  as  well  as  new  addresses. 

The  American  News  Company,  New  York,  are 
Agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut 
may  be  ordered  from  any  News  Dealer  in  the 
United  States  or  Europe. 

Address  all  communications  to  "The  Argonaut, 
ATo.  2ij  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco" 

A.  P.  S7 ANTON,  Business  Manager. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


Time  Schedule,   Thursday,  April  24,  1884. 


TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


LEAVE 

DESTINATION. 

ARRIVE 

S.OO  A.M. 

..Benicia 

6.40   P.M. 

3.00  P.M. 

7.40   A.M. 

" 

JS-OO   A.M. 
3.3O    P.M. 

t6-40  p.m. 

ii          (i           11 

9.IO   A.M. 

•4.00   P.M. 

6.40   P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 
7.40   A.M. 
9.IO   A.M. 

3.OO    P.M. 
3.30    P.M. 

I  Deming,  El  Paso  1  Express 

4.30   P.M. 

7.IO    A.M. 

7.30    A.M. 

J  Gait  and  1  via  Livcrmore 

1  Stockton  J  via  Martinez 

5.4O    P.M. 

•3.30    P.M. 

*I2.IO   P.M. 

7.30   A.M. 
4.OO    P.M. 
3.30    P.M. 

5.40    P.M. 

9.IO    P.M. 

7.30    A.M. 

5.40    P.M. 

•5.OO    P.M. 

•8.40    A.M. 

*g.30    A.M. 
3.3O    P.M. 

9.IO    A.M. 
5.40    P.M. 
9.IO   A.M. 

3.3O    P.M. 

1  iklojave,  Needles,  I  Express.. . . 

4.30    P.M. 

7.IO    A.M. 

7.30  A.M. 

..Nilesand  Haywards 

5.4O    P.M. 

3.40    P.M. 
9.40    A.M. 

3.OO  P.M. 

"                   "            

•5.00   P.M. 

"                   "            

•8.40   A.M. 

3.00  P.M. 

i  Ogden  and  1  Express 

7.40    A.M. 

II.40   A.M. 
5.40    P.M. 

8.00  A.M. 

(  Red  Bluff     I  via  Marysville . . 

S.OO   A.M. 

1  and  Tehama  1  via  W  oodland. . . 

6.40    P.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

. .  Redding 

5.40    P.M. 

7.30   A.M. 

. .  Sacramento,  via  Livcrmore 

5.40   P.M. 

S.OO   A.M. 

"                 via  Benicia 

6.40    P.M. 

3.OO   P.M. 

7.40  A.M. 

4.OO   P.M. 

"                via  Benicia 

IO.IO    A.M. 

*4-oo  P.M. 

. .  Sacramento  River  Steamers. . . . 

*6.00    A.M. 

7.30   A.M. 

flO.OO   A.M. 

3.OO   P.M. 

•3.40    P.M. 
$3.40    P.M. 

9.40   A.M. 

6.4O   P.M. 

ii 

•9.30    A.M. 
3.OO    P.M. 

»       

9.10    P.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

7.40   A.M. 
6.4O    P.M. 

4.OO    P.M. 

Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  7.00  a.  m.  can  meet  Pa- 
cific Express  from  Ogden  at  Oakland  Pier;  and  that  leav- 
ing at  S.30  a.  m.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  The  Nee- 
dles and  El  Paso  at  Oakland  Pier. 

*  Sundays  excepted.  J  Sundays  only. 

I^KAJL,  FERKY  TRAINS  (via  Oakland  Pier). 

FROM  SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

To   EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo,  •6.30,   7.00,   7.30,  8.00, 

8.30,  9.00,  9.30,   10.00,   10.30,    1 1. co,  11.30,    12.00,    12.30, 

1.00,  1.30,  2.00,    2.30,   3.00,  3.3O1   4.00,   4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.OO,    6.30,    7.OO,    8.00,    9.OO,    IO.OO,     II. CO,    *I2.00. 

To     FRUIT    VALE— *6.oo,    «6.3o,     *7.oo,    *7.3o,    *8.co, 

'8.30,  "3.30,  *4.oo,  '4.30,  *5-oo,  *5-30,  *6.oo,  *6-30,  g.oo. 

To    FRUIT   VALE    (via  Alameda)  —  *o.3°   a.   m.,   a. 30, 

til. OO,  *I2.00   P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6. 00,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
g.oo,  9.30,  10.00,  iio.30,  ii-oo,  in. 30,  12.00,  4*12.30,  1 .00, 
ti-30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,   4-30,  5. co,  5.50,  6.00,  6.30, 

7.OO,   S.OO,    Q.OO,    IO.OO,    II. CO,   *I2.GO. 

To  BERKELEY— *6.co,  *6.3o,    7.00,   *7-3°>  8.00,  'S^o, 

g.OO,    J9.3O,    10. OQ,    JlO.30,     II. CJ,   til. 30,    I2.CO,   I. OO,  2.00, 

3.00,  4.00,  4-30,    5-oo,  5.30,    G.oo,  6.30,    7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,    II.OO,   *I2.CO. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— '6.00,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  tS.oo, 

•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,    ii.co,    Ji-oo,    2.00,    3.00,    4.00,  '4-30, 

5.00,  *5-30,  6.00,  *6.30,  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From    FRUIT    VALE— '6.23,   «6.53,   *7.23,  *7-53>  "8.23, 

*8.53,    *9.23,  *io.2i,    *4.23,   »4.53,    *5.23,    *5.j3,    '6-23, 

•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *3. 15,  *5.45.   t°-45> 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5-3°.  *6-°°>  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11-30,  12.00, 
12.30,  1.0c,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 
5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.C0,  7.57,  S.57,  9.57,   10.57. 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— *s- 37.  "6.07,  6.37,  7.07, 
7.371  8.07,  3.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  10.37,  11.07,  "-37. 
12.07,  12-37.  !'<>7i  1-37.  2-07.  2-37.  3-°7.  3-37.  4-°7.  4-37. 
S--/.  =-37.  6-07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

From  Alameda — '5.22,  *~,.~,-z,  *6.22, 6.52,  *7.22, 7.32, 

*8.22,  8.52,  ',.22,  9.52,  $10.22,  IO.52,  JlI-22,  II.52,  $12.22, 
12.52,  $1.22,  I.52,  2.52,3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 
6.22,    6.52;    7.52,    S.52,    9.52,    IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— '5. 15,  *s-45.  *6.i5»  6.45,  *7-i5»  7-45. 

'8.15,    S.45,    $9.15,    9.45,     $10.15,    io-45.    t"-i5*    "-45» 

12.45,   1-45.  2.45,  3.45,  4-15.  4-45.  5-15.  5-45.  6-15-    6-45. 

7-45.  8.45,  9.45,   10,45. 
From    WEST    BERKELEY— *5.45.    *6-i5.    6-45.    *7-*5. 

7-45.  8-45.    tfMS.    9-45.    "-45.    $12.45,    1-45.    2-45.  3-45. 

4-45.  *5-i5-  5-45.  *6.=5i  6-45.  *7-*5- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN    FRANCISCO— *7-  15,  9-15.  "-*5.  «5i  3-* 

From  OAKLAND — "6.15,  S.15,  10.15,  12-15.  2.15,  4.15. 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


$  Sundays  only. 


"  Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &Co.,  Jc 
elers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N".  TOWNE, 

Geo.  Manager. 


H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


MORPHINE  HABIT 


IDE.  H.  H.  KANE,  or  the  DtQnincey 

M  Home,  now  otTarss  Remedy  wh  ere  by 

»ny  one  caocarohlraselr  quickly  and  painlessly.  Forteatuno- 

QJoJssnd  endorsements  from  eminent  medical  men,Ac.,&ddreaa 

H.  H.  EASE,  A.H.,  3-D, ,  160  FoJMn  St. ,  Sew  York  City. 


outheiSPacir 


flffi  RAILHOAD.-g; 
BROAD  GAUGE. 

SIMMER     ARRAXGEfflEXT. 

Commencing  Sunday,  Slay  4,  1884, 

And  until  further  notice,  passenger  trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend 
Street,  betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows: 


-8.30  A.M. 

t   9.30  A.M. 

*  3.30  P.M. 
4.25  P.M. 

•  5.15  P.M. 
6.30  P.M. 

$11.45  *-«. 


8.30  A.M. 
IO.4O  A.M. 
♦3.30    P.M. 


*3-3°    P-M 


DESTINATION. 


.San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and.. 
Menlo  Park 


.Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and. 
..  .Principal  Way  Stations.. . 


6.40  A.M. 

*  S.IO    A.M. 

9.03  A.M. 

'l0.02    A.M. 

*  3.36    P.M. 

f  4-59  P-M- 

6.CO    P.M. 
$    7.50    P.M. 


9.03  A.M. 
*I0.02  A.M. 
*    3-36    P'M- 

6.00  P.M. 
t   8.15   P.M. 


..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. .  I  "10.02  a.m. 
...  .Salinas,  and  Monterey...     |      6.00  p.m. 


10.40  a.m.     ...Hollktcraid  Trcs  Pinos...  I  *'?-ra  \ 

*    3.30    P.M.  I        0.00   I 


IO.40    A.M. 

*3-3°  P-M- 


..  Watsonville,  Camp  Goodali. .  i 
Aptos,    New  Brighton,   Soquel 
(Camp  Capitola)  ii  Santa  Cruz,  | 


6.00  P.y 


10.40  A.M.  I  ..Soledad  and  Way  Stations..  |      6.00  P.M. 


f                    I  ..Monterey  and    Santa  Cruz.. 
7-50  A'M-  I (Sunday    Excursion 


*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

X  Theatre  train;  Saturdays  only. 

Stage  connections  are   made  with  the   10.40  A.M.  train, 

except   Pescadero   stages   via   San  Mateo  and    Redwood, 

and  Pacific  Congress  Springs  Stage  via  Santa  Clara,  which 

connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Soquel,  Santa  Crur,  and  Pescadcro.  Also,  to 
Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

Excursion  Tickets. 

For  Sundays  only — Sold  Sunday  morning  J  good  for  return 

same  day. 
Fo-  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday — Sold  Saturday  and 

Sunday  only  ;  good  for  return  until  following  Monday, 

inclusive,  at  the  following  rates  : 


Round   Trip 

Sun. 
Tkt. 

Sat  to 

from  San 

Mon. 

Francisco  to 

Tkt. 

San  Bruno.. . . 

$.... 

$     SO 

Milbrae 

°1 

90 

San  Mateo 

75 

1  10 

1   1  ■_. 

1  25 

Redwood  .... 

1  00 

Fair  Oaks 

I  25 

Menlo  Park... 

1  60 

May  field 

1  25 

1   75 

Round   Trip  , 

from  can 
Francisco  to  . 


Tkt. 


Mount'n\  iew  Si  50 
Lawrence's... I  1  50 
Santa  Clara-       1   75 

San  Jose 1  75 

Gilroy 

Aptos 

Soquel  

Santa  Cruz, 
Monterey. . 


2  75 


3  00 


.■lat  to 
Mon. 
Tkt. 


{2  00 
2  25 
2  50 
2  50 

4  00 

5  00 
5  00 


Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No. .613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Division  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


SAHEI.IXO— SAM   RAFAEL— SAX  QIEXTIX, 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

TIME   TABLE. 

Commencing    Saturday,   April   27th,    1884, 

and  until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  SAN    RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 
7.30,  9.15  a.  M-,  1.30,  3.20,  4.50,  6.15  p.  m. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00,  11.30  a.  M.,  i.30,  4.30,  6.30  v.  M. 


From   SAN   RAFAEL  (week  days)— 6.15,   7.45,  9.20  A. 
M.,  2.0O,  3.25,  4.50  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 7.55,  10.00,  11.30  a.  m.,  3.15,   4.30,  6.30  p.  M. 


From  SAUCELITO  (week  days*— 6.45,  S.15,  10.00 a.m., 
2.50,  3.56,  5.30  p.  u. 

(Sundays) — S.30,  10.30  a.  m.f  12.00  m.,  3.45.  5-°°.  7-lc 
p.  M. 

Extra  trip — From  Saucelito,  on  Saturday  at  7.00  p.  M. 


1.30  F.  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  THROUGH 
TRAIN  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Through 
train  from  Duncan  Mills  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  10.30  a.  m.) 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every   morning  except   Mon- 
days  for   Stewart's   Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  CuflTey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino  City,  Caspar,   Noyo,  Kibesil- 
lah,  Westnort,  and  all  uoints  ou  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY   TO    MONDAY    EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing  Monday:    Fairfax,   $1 ;    Camp  Taylor,  $2:    Point 
Reyes,  $2.50;  Tomales,  J3.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  M.  (Sundays  only)  Excursion  Train  for  Duncan 

Mills  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  7.40  p.  m. 
Fares  for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  $1.75 ;  Point   Reyes, 
$2;  Tomales,  $2.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.     Gen'I  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 
GENERAL   OFFICES,  408   CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,  Lessee. 

'FJie  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
ruoilel  hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and 
Earthquake-proof.  It  lias  Five  elevators. 
Every  room  zs  large,  light,  and  airy.  The 
ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  cen- 
tral court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light, 
its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies, 
its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is 
a  feature  hitherto  unknown  In  American 
hotels.  (Juests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant In  the  Finest  In  the  city. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  K. 


Passenger  Trains  leave  Station,  foot  of  Market  Street, 
south  side,  at 

8.30  A.M.,  daily;  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Al- 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and 
all  Way  Stati  ns. 

2.30  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alva- 
rado, Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa 
Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ. 

4.30  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  in- 
termediate points. 

$5  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $2.50  to 
SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS- and  SUNDAYS,  to 
return  until  MONDAY,  inclusive. 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

@6.oo,  0,6.30,  §7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  H,  ",12.00,  12.30,  TIi.oo,  t-3°i  ^[2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  10.30,  n-45  P-  M- 

Eroni    Fourteenth    and    Webster    Streets, 
Oakland  — 5,5  30,  §6.00,  §6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
Ii  II.OO,  11.30  a.m.,  ^[12.00, 


lii.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 5.30.  6.00, 
6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 9  30,  10.30,  n.45  p-  M« 

From  High  Street,  Alameda  — 3,5.16,  §546, 
26. 16,  6.46,  7.16,  7-46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  ic.16,  Tiio.46, 
II.  16,  Till. 46  A.  H.,  I2,l6,  1JI2.40,  1. 16,  I.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9.16, 
II.31  P.  M. 

3  Sundays  excepted.  TJ  Sundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP   COMPACT 

FOR  JAPAS  AXD  CHBXA 

Leave  Wharf  corner    First   and   Brannan  Streets,  at    19 
o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA    AND    HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with   steamers    for  Shanghai. 

From  San  Froncisco  for 
Steamek  1884.  HONGKONG. 

OCEANIC... Tuesday,  May   27th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail: 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 

City  of  Peking May  13 

At  12  o'clock  M.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 
San  Bias May  15 

At  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to 
MAZATLAN.  SAN  ELAS,  MAXZANTLLO,  and  ACA 
PULCO,  and  via  ACAPULCO  for  Lower  Mexican  and 
Central  American  ports,  calling  at  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUA- 
TEMALA and  LA  LIBEKTAD  to  land  passengers  and 
mails. 

Tickets  to  and  from   Europe  by  any  line  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  rates  ;  also  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports. 

For  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY, 

ilty  of  Sydney Friday,  May  9,  at  12  o'clock  m. 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 
Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

Passengers  must  be  on  board  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  which 
time  the  ship  will  go  into  the  stream. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  E.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  A.  M-,  on  March  3d,  nth,  19th,  and  27th,  and  every 
eighth  day  thereafter.  The  first  steamer  of  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second"  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  dav—  a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc..  every 
Monday,  "3  P.  M. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
'  GOODALL,  PERKINS  S:  CO.,    General   Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

FOB  HONOEII.E, 

The  splendid  new  300-ton  steamshps  will    leave  the    Com- 
pany's Wharf,  corner  Steuart  and  Harrison  Streets; 

MARIPOSA THURSDAY,  June  1st,  at  3  p.  H, 

ALAMEDA THURSDAY,  May  15th,  at  3  p.  m. 

The  ALAMEDA  is  now  receiving  freight. 

Excursion  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &: 
BROS.,  Agents,  327  Market  Street. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

Dealer  in  House,  Steam,  Foundry,  and 

CUMBERLAND    COAL, 

ENGLISH  COKE  AND  PIG  IKON, 

l*2rt  Reale  *»»reet.  S«r»  Francisco. 


1  Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.      Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

IIS  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr'King*s 

Church.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 
J.   E.  COWBN.            D.  H.  SCHUYLER.           J.    W.   PORTER 
Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


THE!      NEVADA     BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up   Capital $3,000,000  In  Gold. 

DIRECTORS. 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President  ■ 
James  G.  Fair,         James  L.  Flood,        John  W.  Mackay, 

J.  S.   Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lioi'd. 


THE   BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  AIurray,  Jk Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Banic 
of  California;  Boston,  Tremon.  National 
Bank;  Chicago,  Vnion  National  Bank;  St. 
Eonis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  London,  N. 
M.  Bothschild  A  Sons;  China,  Japan  India, 
and  Australia, 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hai, Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt 
Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or., 
Los  Angeles. 


The  AtfGLO-CALIFOENIAN  BASK 

LIMITED, 
N.  E.  corner  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets. 

London  Office,  3  Angel  Court.     New  York  Agents,  J.  W. 
Seligman  &  Co.,  21  Broad  Street. 

Authorized  Capital  Stock $6,000,000 

Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections 
buy   and  sell   Exchange  and   Bullion,   loan   Money, 
issue  Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 
FRED  F.  LOW,         j  ,, 
IGN.  STEINHART,  (  MaoaSers- 
P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Cashier. 


CHARLES  CROCKER.      WM.  H.  CROCKER.      R.  C.  WOOLWORTH. 

CROCKER,  WOOLWORTH  &  CO. 

BANKERS, 

322  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  carry  on  a  gen- 
eral Banking  business. 
Correspondents  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Eastern  States 
and  in  Europe. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


Every  one  has  gone  to  school  with  some  one 
girl  or  boy  who  was  foredoomed — or  perhaps  it 
would  be  happier  to  say  fnredestined — for  the 
stage.  He  or  she  was  always  the  show  pupil. 
Upon  every  possible  occasion  he  or  she  was  called 
upon  to  declaim.  He  or  she  was  the  private  de- 
light of  the  recreation  hour,  and  the  star  particu- 
lar of  Commencement  Day,  The  whole  school 
took  the  liveliest  proprietary  interest  in  the  clarion 
peal  of  his  or  her  voice,  for  it  was  always  a  case 
o(  voice,  and  generally  a  case  of  clarion  peal. 

A  good  voice  has  seduced  many  a  one  to  the 
stage  who  had  no  other  fitness  for  one  of  the  most 
exigent  and  arduous  of  careers.  A  good  voice  is 
certainly  a  very  large  part  of  the  necessary  equip- 
ment. It  is  a  rare  charm  in  any  walk  of  life.  No 
woman,  however  lightly  else  she  may  be  dowered 
of  heaven,  can  be  unattractive  who  has  a  sweet 
voice  and  a  refined  speech. 

It  is  difficult  for  an  actor  to  succeed  without  it, 
and  yet  perhaps  those  have  succeeded  best  who 
have  had  a  bad  voice  to  fight  as  their  greatest 
difficulty.  No  one  ever  had  a  poorer  natural  voice 
than  Charles  Kean,  and  Ryder  relates  that  he 
often  almost  gave  up  hope  of  ever  being  able  to 
iron  the  north  country  roll  out  of  the  tongue  of 
Adelaide  Neilson.  But  Adelaide  Neilson  was  led 
to  the  stage  by  an  indomitable  inborn  hereditary 
desire  to  act,  and  was  totally  unconscious  in  the 
beginning  of  anything  peculiar  in  her  voice  or 
speech. 

Mary  Anderson,  on  the  contrary,  was  led  to 
the  stage  entirely  by  a  conscious  power  of  de- 
clamatory force.  She  had  no  thought  of  acting 
then — she  has  no  thought  of  it  yet.  She  has  been 
declaiming  for  seven  years,  and  she  will  keep  on 
declaiming  till  she  dies.  She  has  a  beautiful  face, 
a  handsome  form,  artistic  friends  to  devise  clas- 
sical costumes  for  her,  a  step-father  agent  who 
advertises  shrewdly,  and  in  Evadne,  Parthenia, 
Galatea,  etc.,  a  most  adaptable  statuesque  reper- 
toire. She  lives  entirely  up  to  her  voice.  Of  the 
allurements,  the  subtileties,  the  finesse,  the  art  of 
acting,  she  knows  absolutely  nothing.  She  never 
will  know  anything  of  it.  Perfection  of  technique 
only  comes  of  faithful  apprenticeship,  and  Mary- 
Anderson  has  never  been  an  apprentice. 

Mile.  Rhea  strikes  one  as  having  been  another 
of  these  declamatory  school-girls  who  have  shot 
from  school-room  recitations  to  leading  parts, 
buoyed  upon  the  waves  of  a  voice.  As  for  her 
English,  it  is  not  worth  mentioning.  She  is  re- 
ported to  have  learned  the  language  in  two 
months.  To  hear  her,  one  would  say  that  she 
had  devoted  fifteen  minutes  to  its  acquirement. 
In  those  fifteen  minutes  she  evidently  studied 
with  a  cultivated  person.  One  who  is  so  quick 
of  hearing  and  understanding  as  to  detect  the  fact 
that  it  is  English  she  is  speaking,  may  also  detect 
that  under  a  thick  incrustation  of  accent  it  is 
elegant  English.  But  Rhea's  accent  is  hope- 
less. Even  in  the  recitation  from  "  Phardra," 
which  she  gives  in  her  native  tongue,  her  French 
is  thick,  and  she  can  never  hope  to  speak  Eng- 
lish without  going  voluntarily  into  a  protracted 
season  of  phonetic  anguish. 

As  an  actress,  Rhea  has  a  certain  charm  which 
can  be  felt  rather  than  defined.  This  charm  does 
not  appear  largely  in  "  Adrienne  Lecouvreur." 
Adrienne  herself  was  not  one  of  the  heroic  type 
who  accomplished  her  triumphs  by  vocal  strength 
and  broad  effects.  She  was  gentle,  pathetic, 
plaintive,  winning — very  much  such  a  woman  per- 
haps as  Modjeska  represents  her  to  be.  It  was 
by  reason  of  this  very  sweetness  that  her  list  of 
lovers  was  so  long.  Maurice  de  Saxe  might  have 
been  but  an  episode  with  her,  as  she  was  with 
him,  but  for  the  swift  vengeance  of  a  jealous 
woman,  who,  poisoning  her  suspected  rival,  put 
into  the  history  of  the  Theatre  Francais  material 
for  a  most  entertaining  play. 

Much  of  the  interest  of  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  an  o'er  true  tale,  much  idealized  perhaps,  but 
with  a  touching  historical  aroma  about  it.  Then, 
too,  there  is  a  certain  stateliness  in  the  costuming. 
Rhea  wore  one  picturesque  costume  especially, 
of  the  stiffest  old-time  brocade  with  genuine 
paniers— not  the  compromised  hip  puffs  of  to- 
day, but  of  bountiful  plentitude,  wide,  ample, 
stiff,  and  with  a  down  droop  which  suggested  the 
real  mountain  article  from  which  the  fashion  is 
borrowed.  The  white  wig  was  excessively  unbe- 
coming to  her.  There  are  few  to  whom  it  is  be- 
coming unless  it  be  made  of  the  finest,  fleeciest, 
.^iest   white  hair   that  "grows.     Otherwise  it 


hardens  the  face;  and  Rhea's  is  already  a  little 
hard.  Furthermore,  the  style  in  which  it  was 
worn  covered  her  greatest  beauty — a  brow  like 
the  Clytie's. 

Her  eyes  are  quick,  black,  eager,  bird-like,  and 
her  face  is  French  and  intelligent,  but  not  other- 
wise expressive. 

Even  playing  in  her  own  language,  and  quite 
unfettered,  Rhea  would  not  be  a  versatile  or  sub- 
tile actress.  She  is  simply  direct,  conscientious, 
and  intelligent,  never  ariistic. 

In  "Adrienne  Lecouvreur  "she  walks  on  a  high, 
heroic  plane,  pitches  her  emotions  high,  pitches 
her  voice  up  with  them,  and  keeps  them  up  there 
comfortably  together.  There  is  none  of  the  charm- 
ing by-play  with  Maurice  de  Saxe  which  should 
lighten  the  first  act,  none  of  the  ineffable  pathos 
which  should  soften  the  last  act. 

In  "  Camille,"  pt  or,  hackneyed  "  Camille,"  she 
is  much  more  pleasing.  Because  of  some  curious 
association  of  ideas,  her  French  accent,  after  be- 
coming accustomed  to  it  during  the  first  act, 
seems  less  intrusive. 

No  one  cares  a  rap  for  the  play  itself  any  more. 
It  is  only  interesting  from  an  actress's  manner  of 
playing  it.  Each  one  seems  to  have  her  own  ver- 
sion of  it,  and  there  is  a  certain  anvunt  of  inter- 
est in  following  the  changes.  In  Rhea's  they  are 
many;  but  slight  lines  are  introduced  here  and 
there  to  deepen  her  thought  fulness  and  to  explain 
how  that  most  intangible  party,  the  "dear  old 
Duke,"  comes  in,  and,  of  course,  there  are  varia- 
tions in  the  death  scene. 

During  Rhea's  engagement  we  are  to  have  an- 
other Camille.  Mile.  Rhea  has  given  up  a  night 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Rowellan,  a  young  San  Fran- 
ciscan, who  will  make  her  formal  debut  in  the 
profession  as  Camille.  Miss  Rowellan  is  reputed 
to  be  strikingly  handsome  and  unusually  gifted, 
and  her  Camille  will  have  an  unusual  interest 
from  the  fact  that  she  will  be  the  first  that  we 
have  had  for  many  long  days  without  an  accent. 
We  have  had  Polish-English  with  Modjeska, 
German-English  with  Ellmenreich,  Franco-Bel- 
gic  with  Rhea.  We  shall  have  just  plain,  straight 
English  with  Miss  Rowellan,  who  makes  her  de- 
but on  the  night  of  the  24th,  supported  by  Rhea's 
company. 

When  Rhea's  company  began  to  file  into  the 
green-room  of  the  theatre  of  Moliere— the  Com- 
edy Francaise  as  Mr.  Wilson  Michonnet  put  it, 
with  great  evident  satisfaction  at  his  own  accent 
— it  began  to  appear  that  we  were  to  have  a  con- 
vocation of  American  ghosts. 

Mr.  Malone,  as  Maurice  de  Saxe,  looked  like  a 
bad  portrait  of  General  Washington.  Michon- 
net was  the  accepted  likeness  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, in  the  most  benignant  proverb-making  mood. 
This  patriotic  likeness  was  the  only  point  of  in- 
terest in  either  gentleman.  Should  Mr.  Malone 
ever  again  play  the  part  of  the  dashing,  spirited, 
successful  soldier,  Maurice  de  Saxe,  who  was  "  so 
daring  in  love  and  dauntless  in  war,;'  may  I  not 
be  there  to  see  the  libel. 

And  if  ever  again  he  play  Armand,  let  us  hope 
that  Nat  Goodwin  will  be  Camille.  His  Armand 
is  a  match  for  no  other. 

As  for  Mr.  Robert  Wilson,  he  seems  to  have 
drifted  out  of  a  floating  melodrama,  and  the 
sooner  he  drifts  back  the  better  it  will  be  for 
drama  and  melodrama.  If  poor  old  Michonnet 
could  look  down,  or  up,  he  would  see  himself 
reproduced  for  the  first  time  without  unction, 
spirit,  color,  or  feeling — things  with  which  actors 
have  loved  to  embellish  the  part. 

The  rest  of  the  company  rather  redeems  this 
twain,  especially  Miss  Eugenie  Linderman.  She 
is  graceful  and  agreeable,  and  if  her  English  is 
just  a  trifle  precise,  such  precision  does  not  set 
badly  upon  so  great  a  femme  du  monde  as  the 
Princesse  de  Bouillon.  At  all  events,  she  im- 
pressed quite  pleasantly  as  the  jealous  princess, 
and  the  audience  rewarded  her  with  several  spon- 
taneous little  bursts  of  applause,  to  signify  her 
adoption  as  a  favorite. 

Mrs.  Wren  is  the  very  best  of  Prudences.  A 
horrible  specimen  of  this  most  disgusting  class  of 
human  parasites  this,  that  the  familiar  story  gives 
us;  but  as  a  specimen  it  is  a  fine  one. 

The  minor  male  support  is  generally  good — that 
is,  judged  from  the  point  of  view  from  which  one 
does  nowadays  judge  the  wandering  combina- 
tion. Mr.  Leo  Cooper  has  a  crisp  and  singular 
enunciation,  and  cries  "  braol  braol"  as  lustily  in 
the  part  of  the  Prince  de  Bouillon  as  Carl  Formes 
at  a  concert.  Every  one  wonders  why  he  leaves 
the  v  out;  but  as  he  is  otherwise  acceptable,  he  is 
permitted  this  freak  and  almost  suspected  of  an 
authority. 

The  chubby,  garrulous  Abbe  de  Choiseul  be- 
comes Gaston  in  "Camille,"  and  Quinault  is 
transferred  into  modern  Gustave,  and  both  bear 
the  change  very  well. 

Next  week  Rhea  will  play  "Frou-Frou"  and 
Hester  Grazebrook,  Langtry's  debut  part  in  "  An 
Unequal  Match."  Rhea,  who  has  a  figure  like  a 
woman  in  a  fresh  fashion-plate,  and  wears  her 
clothes  with  undeniable  elegance,  will  introduce 
in  "  Frou-Frou,"  the  great  dress  part  of  the  stage, 
a  set  of  costumes  composed  by  Felix,  the  cos- 
tumer  of  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  will  enhance  the 


interest  by  playing  it  after  Marie  Desclee,  the 
first  and  greatest  Frou-Frou. 

The  revival  of  last  year  s  "  Pop  "  has  been  at- 
tended with  some  success.  People  have  seemed 
to  like  the  old  melodies  for  the  sake  of  the  old 
time  and  the  old  Pop  that  was  in  them;  but — they 
have  taken  most  readily  to  souvenir  nights. 

The  Hungarians  have  become  more  popular 
with  the  increase  of  Hungarian  numbers  on  the 
programme. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  Charley  Reed  takes 
a  plunge  from  minstrelsy  into  melodrama.  It  is 
not  a  very  deep  dive,  for  the  name  of  the  melo- 
drama is  "  Pomp";  but  as  a  result  of  it  we  shall 
probably  soon  see  him  going  the  way  of  many 
minstrels  and  traveling  about  the  country  with  a 
repertoire  in  his  bag. 

And  at  the  California,  the  sempiternal  Christ- 
mas opera  troupe  will  come  to  the  surface  once 
again.  Is  it  necessary  to  say  that  they  will  open 
either  in  "  Faust  "  or  "  Trovatore  "?  Of  the  two 
they  have  chosen  "Faust,"  and,  for  a  novelty, 
the  contralto,  Signora  Zeppili  will  sing  the  role 
of  Marguerite.  It  is  the  first  novelty  they  have 
presented.  As  there  are  four  pretty  good"  voices 
among  them,  would  it  be  madness  to  suggest  that 
they  put  these  to  work,  and  sing  two  or  three 
new  operas?  Or  is  it  an  invariable  rule  for  an 
Italian  never  to  learn  a  new  opera?      Betsy  B. 


At  the  Bush  Streei  Theatre,  next  week  will  be 
the  last  of  the  Rice  Surprise  Party  and  "Pop." 
It  has  drawn  good  houses  through  the  past  week. 
Monday,  May  12,  will  be  a  "Dude  Souvenir 
night,  every  one  attending  to  be  presented  with 
a  portrait  of  the  "  Four  Dudes."  The  dudes,  by 
the  way,  have  been  the  hit  of  the  "  Pop  "  season. 


Next  Monday  night  a  season  of  Italian  opera 
begins  at  the  California  Theatre.  Signoras  An- 
tometli,  Zepilli,  and  De  Claus,  and  Signors  Bal- 
danza,  Villani,  and  Bologna,  are  the  principal 
artists,  supported  by  a  good  company  and  chorus. 
Signur  Galvani  is  the  musical  director.  "  Faust  " 
will  be  produced  Monday  and  Tuesday. 


During  the  past  week  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre, 
Mile.  Rnea  has  appeared  in  "  Adrienne  Lecou- 
vreur," "School  for  Scandal,"  and  "Camille." 
This  afternoon  she  will  play  "  Camille,"  and  this 
evening  "  School  for  Scandal."  Next  week 
"  Frou-Frou  "  and  "  An  Unequal  Match  "  will  be 
played. 

George  M.  Ciprico  has  copyrighted  a  new 
play,  the  tiile-page  reading  as  follows:  "An 
Emotional  American  Drama  in  five  acts  (includ- 
ing prologue),  entitled  '  After  Twenty  Years,'  by 
George  M.  Ciprico,  author  of  '  Adolph  Chalet,' 
'  Daughter  of  Nature,'  etc." 

At  the  Baldwin,  on  June  16th,  Mrs.  Langtry 
appears  in  her  new  play,  "  A  Wife's  Peril,"  to  run 
one  week.  For  the  second  week  the  various 
nights  will  be  filled  from  her  repertoire. 


This  evening  begins  the  farewell  engagement  of 
Charles  Reed,  who  will  be  supported^  by  a  stock 
company  in  McClosky's  drama,  "Pomp, "at  the 
Grand  Opera  House. 


Rose  Coghlan  will  not  come  to  San  Francisco, 
having  accepted  an  engagement  in  London.  Geor- 
gie  Cayvan  will  come  in  her  place. 


This  evening  is  the  last  of  the  Hungarian  Gyp- 
sy Band  at  the.Standard  Theatre. 


Helen  Dingeon  will  probably  visit  Mexico  ere 
long. 

.  ♦■  . 

An  ingenious  Frenchman  has  patented  an  elab- 
orate process  by  means  of  which  there  will  be 
shown  in  London  an  electric-lighted  ballet.  The 
scene  is  to  be  the  new  Empire  Theatre  in  Leices- 
ter Square.  The  opera  to  be  adorned  with  the 
glowworm  Amazons  in  Herve's  "Chilperic,"  re- 
vised and  altered  to  suit  modern  tastes. 


CCCXX.— Bill    of    Fare    for    Six    Persons,   Sunday, 

May   11,  1884. 

Green  Pea  Soup. 

Boiled  Salmon,  Egg  Sauce. 

Broiled  Chicken.     Potato  Croquette. 

Summer  Squash.     Asparagus. 

Beef  a  la  Mode. 

Tomato  Salad. 

Bohemian  Cream.       Sponge  Cake. 

Apples,  Cherries,  and  Bananas. 

Green  Pea  Soup. — Eoil  one  quart  of  fresh  peas  in 
salted  water,  with  a  handful  of  parsley  and  sorrel,  until 
tender.  Drain  and  pound  in  a  mortar,  and  mix  gradually 
with  one  quart  of  veal  or  beef  broth.  Season  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Fry  some  boiled  onions  and  lettuce  with  some 
bread  cut  into  dice,  and  put  into  the  soup  before  serving. 
Also,  add  to  the  turren  a  few  heads  of  boiled  asparagus. 

Bohemian  Cream. — Rub  a  pint  of  fresh  strawberries 
through  a  sieve ;  add  six  ounces  of  powdered  sugar,  the 
juice  of  a  lemon,  and  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  isinglass 
dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  water.  Mix  all  well  together, 
and  set  on  the  ice,  stiring  tili  it  begins  to  set.  Whip  a  pint 
of  cream  to  a  froth,  and  stir  into  the  strawberries ;  put  into 
a  mold,  and  leave  upon  the  ice  till  wanted.  Then  put  in 
warm  water  for  an  instant  and  turn  out. 

—New  Departure.— Dinners  ii  a.  m.  to  8 
P.  M.  Hot  muffins,  etc.  Manning's  Oyster 
Grotto,  428  Pine  Street. 


Sail  Francisco  to  Chicago 

AND  RETURN,  $114.    THE  EXCURSION  OF  THE  SEA  - 

son.  Eirst-classin  all  appointments.  150  pounds 
of  baggage  allowed.  Pullman  sleeping  and  din- 
ing cars.  Ticketsgood  toreturnany  time  within 
ninety  days.  Special  rates  to  all  cities  east  of 
Chicago.  Call  or  write  to  W.  H.  Jordan,  care 
General  Ticket  Office,  2  New  Montgomery  St., 
corner  of  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"  The  Good  Old  Dame." 
Thou  wilt  grow  old,  my  love,  my  sole  delight ! 
Thou  wilt  grow  old,  and  I  shall  be  no  more! 
For  me,  old  Time  seems  in  his  fast-winged  flight 
To   count  the  days  which  I've  misused,  twice 
o'er. 
May'st  thou  survive  me !     But  let  old  age  find 

'Ihy  heart  unto  my  precepts  clinging  strong; 
And,  good  old  dame,  beside  thy  fire  reclined, 
Repeat  with   quivering  voice  thy  old  friend's 
song. 

When  curious  eyes  shall  scan  thy  wrinkled  cheek, 
To  find  the  charms  which  did  my  lays  inspire; 
When  youth  who  ever  tales  of  love  will  seek; 
Who  was  this  much-mourned  friend?  shall  oft 
inqui  re- 
Paint  then  my  love,  if  it  can  be  defined — 
Its  warmth,  its  madness,  e'en  its  doubts  so 
wrong ! 
And,  good  old  dame,  beside  thy  fire  reclined, 
Repeat   with  quivering  voice   thy  old  friend's 
song. 

Haply  they'll  ask :  "  And  could  he  loving  be?  " 

Unblushingly  thou 'It  say:  "  I  loved  him  ever!  " 
"And  could  he  then  prove  faithless  unto  thee?" 

With  heartfelt,  honest   pride,    thou'lt   answer, 
"  Never! " 
Ah,  tell  them  how  his  tender,  loving  mind 

Bade  hisgay  lute  with  softened  strains  to  throng ; 
And,  good  old  dame,  beside  thy  fire  reclined, 

Repeat   with  quivering  voice   thy  old  friend's 
song. 

Thou,  whom  I  taught  to  weap  o'er  France's  story, 

Let  unborn  warriors'  children  understand 
'Twas  I  who  raised  the  strain  of  hope  and  glory, 

As  consolation  for  my  weeping  land! 
Remind  them  how  the  terrible  Northwind 

Wither'd  our  laurels,  twenty  harvests  long; 
And,  good  old  dame,  beside  thy  fire  reclined, 

Repeat    with  quivering   voice  thy  old  friend's 
song. 

Dear  object  of  my  love,  when  vain  renown 

Gilding  my  name  shall  soothe  thy  waning  years, 
When  every  spring  thy  trembling  hand  shall  crown 

My  portrait   with  the  youngling  flowers  earth 
rear 5 — 
Raise  then  thine  eyes  to  that  world  undefined, 

Where  we  shall  meet  to  part  no  more,  ere  long; 
And,  good  old  dame,  beside  thy  fire  reclined, 

Repeat   with  quivering  voice  thy  old  friend's 
song. 
— Translated  from  the  French  of  Berangcr  by  E.S. 

Salinas,  May,  1884. 


Excursion  to  tlie  East. 

First-class  in  every  respect.     The  most  pictur- 
esque route.     Greatly  reduced  rates.     Early  ap- 
Elication  necessary.     For  particulars,  inquire  »f 
>oxey  &  Co.,  23  Dupont  Street. 


Yoscraite  and  Ulant  Trees, 
Via  positively   the  shortest,    cheapest,    and  best 
scenic  route,  in  new  unexcelled  six-horse  coaches. 
For   tickets  and   full    information,    Thomas    T. 
Walton,  138  Montgomery  Street. 


<*lol>e  Water- "Wheels, 

Suitable  for  running  Quartz,  Flouring,  Coffee 
Mills,  Sewing  Machines,  and  and  all  kinas  of  ma- 
chinery. Globe  Manufacturing  Company,  No.  5 
First  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Root  Beer. 

A  strictly  non-alcoholic  family  beverage,  at  once 
delicious  to  the  taste  and  beneficial  to  the  system. 
The  youngest  child  or  the  feeblest  invalid  can 
drink  it  with  advantage.  Put  up  in  pint  and 
quart  champagne  bottles,  with  patent  stoppers,  at 
seventy  cents  and  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per 
dozen.  All  orders  promptly  filled.  H.  L.  St. 
John  &  Co.,  14  Hayes  Street. 

—  Tames  Hanrahan,  Real  Estate  Broker 
and  General  Collector.  $10,000  to  loan.  Office, 
319  Sansome  Street,  American  Exchange  Hotel. 

—  For  graduation  exercises  the  Metro- 
politan  Hall  is  unequaled.  Its  acoustic  proper- 
ties, capacity,  and  elegance  of  fittings  are  unsur- 
passed. 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist.  850  Mar> 

ket,  cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).  Office  hours, 

9  to  5. 

.  ■»■  . 

—  Falling  out  of  the  haib  may  be  pre- 
vented,  brashy  hair  made  soft,  and  the  growth  of 
the  hair  renewed,  by  the  use  of  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor. 

»  ♦  . 

—  If  your  blood  is  vitiated,  cleanse  l_ 
without  delay  by  the  use  of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 
Safe  and  effective. 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.D.S.,  126  Kearny  St.  (Thur 
low  Block).     Laughing  gas.     Office  hours,  9  to  5 


—  Go   to   Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photo- 
graphic Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  sts. 

.  ♦  . 

—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


DRAMATIC     ENTERTAINMENT 

For  th    Benefit  of  the 

CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAI 

No.  z2i  Thirteenth  Street, 
On   Friday   Evening,  May    lGtli,  at  8  P.  M., 

AT    PLATT'S   HALL. 

Tickets  for  sale  at  Sherman  &  Clay's  and  Chas.  S.  Eaton's 

ELEGANT    RESIDENC1 

FOR   SALE. 

In  the  Western  Addition,  near  Van  Ness  Avenue,  for 
$30,000;  cost  over  $50,000.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to 
purchase  one  of  the  handsomest  residences  in  the  city  at 
far  below  its  real  value.  For  particulars,  apply  to  JOS.  A. 
SANBORN,  407  Montgomery  Street. 
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CARICATURE  OF  A  SLOGGING  MATCH. 
Specimen  of  Japanese  humorous  art,  by  T.  Yata,  artist  for  Ichi  Ban, 

Ichi  Ban  is  a  Free  Exhibition  of  the  Art  and  Manufactures  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  to 

which  all  are  welcome. 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  collection  of  Japanese  Goods  in  the  world. 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  most  attractive  store  in  America. 

These  facts  are  indisputable. 


ASSOCIATION. 


The  Twentieth  Exhibition  is  now  open  to  the  public, 
and  comprises  50  examples  of  well-known  Sew  Ifork 
artists.  Also,  150  works  by  California  artists,  includ- 
ing II.  Alexander,  Brookes,  Busli,  Coulter, 
Deakin,  Thomas  Hill,  Xarjol,  \;>lil,  Von 
Ferbandt,  Straus,  Shaw,  Tojetti,  Williams. 
Wandesford,  and  others. 

Among  the  New  York  contributors  are  Albert  Bler- 
stadt,  J.  «.  Brown.  J.  II.  B-olph,  Ueo.  Inness, 
Geo.  C  LamlHlin,  Constant  Slayer,  William 
Mo  ran,  I*.  F.  Kolherniel,  F.  Schnchardt  Jr., 
Walter  Shirlaw,  Matilda  Lotz  of  Paris,  and 
many  others. 

Rooms  open  day  and  evening.  Admission,  25  cents; 
Thursdays  free. 


Sewerage. 


n- 


Ventilatlon. 


-tt 


DAVID  BUSH, 

SANITARY   ENGINEER 

No.  316  Sutter  Street, 

Between  Dupont  and  Stockton  Sts.,  San 
Francisco.      Telephone  No.  815. 

Sanitary    Plumbing    my    Specialty. 

"  I  have  no  Branch  Store." 


tt- 


-tt 


Steam  Heating. 


$130, 


Paid  in  endowments  to  date.  THE  UNIVERSAL 
BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
incorporated  August  8,  1881.  Home  office,  1038  Mis- 
sion Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Issue  certifi- 
cates of  endowment  of  $1,000  to  $2,000,  payable  at  mar- 
riage or  maturity.  Send  for  circulars  and  papers. 
RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


$50  REWARD 


To  any  one  who  shall  secure  the  largest  number  of 


YEARLY     SUBSCRIBERS 


At  $2.50,  to  tlie 

"INGLESIDE" 


IN  ONE  MONTH 

From  the  date  of  this  advertisement.     This  offer  is  good 
only   until  June  3d. 

i n:\it v  b.  Mcdowell, 

For  particulars,  address  or  call  at 

712  and  714  Montgomery  Street. 


BUGGIES! 

If  you  want  a  high-priced  Buggy,  Carriage,  or  Phaeton, 
or  if  you  want  a  good  one  for  a  low  price,  describe  what 
you  want,  and  order  from 

TKOIAN,  ISIIAM  A  CO.,  511  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


JOHN    GASH.  JOHN   J.   NEWSOM. 

NEWSOM    &  GASH, 

ARCHITECTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Buildings, 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  San  some,  San  Francisco.  Cali- 

foTira         Tnlff   -Ij-rarnr 


FREE 


A  lady 's  fancy  Box-  with  26  articles  and 
60  page  book  illustrating  games,  tricks, 
etc.  Send  10c.  to  help  pay  postage. 
E.  Nason  &  Co.,  120  Fulton  St.,  N.Y. 


KKABE 


"  I  have  never  seen  their  equal" — Clara  Louise  Kellogg' 
A.  I.  Bancroft'*  Co.,  731  Market  St.   S.  F.,  Sole  Agents. 


THE  FINEST  BEER  IN  THE  WORLD. 


®  'L^ 


D.G.YUEN  GLING,  Jrs. 


NEW   VO  R  K. 


Special  BrewLagerBeer 

HERMAN    HEYNEMANN, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Sole  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


1KASC  MtAMK  fICGJSTfBtO 


:ua"XNC3- 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER  HATS 

THIS    WEEK   BY 

C.  HERRMANN  &  CO. 

(HERRMANN   THE   HATTER), 

At  332—336  Kearny  Street,  between  Bush  and  Pine  Streets. 

The  largest  Hat  Store  and  the  largest  stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast.      An  immense  line  of  novelties. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1884,  just  out. 


TALKS 


BEER 


Marvel  of  Excellence 
and  Workmanship. 


Contain  less  Paper  and  finer  To- 
bacco than  any  Cigarette  made._ 
Popular  as  the  great 

"  AFTER-DINNER  "   CIGARETTE. 


Straight  Mesh, 
CLOTH  OF  GOLD. 

13  FIRST  PRIZE  MEDALS, 

Ily   W  M.  S.  K  1MB  All.  .1  CO. 


BYRON    MAUZY, 

Agent  for 

5EK1?A?°-}PIAN0S 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  installments.     Pianos  to  Rent,  Tuned 
and  Repaired. 

107  ami  109  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PUMPS.—WORTHINGTON'S. 

Special,  Mining,  and  Irrigating  Pumps. 

Over  two  hundred  cities  and  towns  have  adopted  them  in 
water-works.  Cheaper  than  any  other  of  same  capacity. 
The  Worthington  Meter  measures  accurately  water,  wine, 
oil,  etc. ;  over  30,000  in  use;  used  in  nearly  every  city 
water-works  in  the  United  States.     Send  for  catalogue. 

HENRY  E.  WORTHINGTON, 
30  and  32  First  St.,  S.  F.     A.  L.  FISH,  Manager. 


ATTENTION,   RANCH   OWNERS. 


A  thoroughly  instructed  FARMER,  having  managed  a 
large  estate  and  made  his  agricultural  studies  in  Europe, 
wishes  a  situation  as  Superintendent  of  a  first-class  farm. 
Dairy-  matters  aspecialty.     Highest  references  offered. 

Address  I-   K.,  42  \eva«la  Block,  San  Francisco 


HAL.LETT,  DAVIS  &  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED  PIANOS! 

Indorsed  by  the  highest  musical  authorities  in  the  world: 
Liszt,  Strauss,  Bendel,  Gott-schalk,  Saro,  Titiens,  Heilbron, 
Abt,  Weber,  Paulus,  and  GERMANY'S  GREATEST 
MASTERS.  W.  G.  BADGER, 

13  Sansome  Street,  Sole  Agent. 


PAYOT,.UPHAM  &  CO. 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS, 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.    Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINER! 

OFFICE,  395  MARKET  STREET. 

Works Eighth  and  Brannan  Streets. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President. 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President. 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


ATKINS    MASSEY, 

UNDERTAKER, 

At  the  old   established  place,   No.  651  Sacramento 

Street,  first  house  below  Kearny,  San  Francisco. 


MISS  TRAVER  AND  MRS.  L.  A. 
K.  CLAPPE'S 

SELECT  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AM>  CHILDREN, 

At    Hastings-on-Hudson,     Westchester    County,    N.    Y. 
Number  of  pupils  limited  to   fifteen.     Send  for  catalogue. 


GOODYEAR'S 

Extra  Al  Superior 

RUBBER     HOSE, 

BEI.TI.MJ  AND   PACKING. 

We  make  to  order,  at  few  hours'  notice,  in  our  RUBBER 
FACTORY,  Hard  &  Soft  Valves,  Gaskets,  Car  Springs,  etc. 


R.  H.  PEASE,  J*.,       S.  M.  RUNYON,       AGENTS. 
S73  and  579  Matket  St.,  S.  F. 


411   413  &  415    SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

r  Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


"EUREKA"   COTTON 

GARDEN  HOSE 

Stronger  three  to  one,  and  lighter  two  to  one,  than  the  best 
four-ply  Rubber  Hose;  and  if  left  out  in  the  sun  and  atr 
continuously,  or,  if  put  away,  put  away  dry,  will  stand  the 
roughest  kind  of  usage  and  will  last  for  years. 

Also,    RUBBER  HOSE  of   extra  quality  and   at  low 
price. 

W-  T.  Y.  SCHEWK, 

36  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns-— Summer  Styles. 

Send    stamp    for   Catalogue.      Agency,    134 
PostlStreet,  San  Francisco. 


TO  TAILORING  TO 

Immense  Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  St. 

TO  TAILORING  TO 

Cheapest  House,  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  Street. 

TO  TAILORING  TO 

J.  S.  HAND,   Merchant  Tailor  and  Clothier, 
314  Kearny  Street. 


SUPERIOR  TABLE  Water 

L  C  AH  EN* AND  5IIN.4I8  SAE.5T.Si 
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See  the  "DOMESTIC"  before  buying. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 


General  Agent, 


29  Post  Street, 


L.    D.    STONE    &    CO. 

(Successors  to  R,  Stone), 
MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

Harness,  Saddles,  Saddlery  Hardware 

Collars,  Whips,  Robes,  Horse  Blankets,  and  all  kinds  of 
Harness  and  Patent  Leathers, 

433  and  424  Battery  Street,  corner  Wash- 
ington, San  Francisco. 


C.    ADOLPHE     LOW    &    CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

San  Francisco. 

OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR  STREET. 
/t5T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consign  merits  ,*^S 

Witt.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  in  every   prominent   commercial   city   in  th' 
-.vorld. 

H.  M.  SEWHALI.  &  CO. 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

Mo.    309    SAKSO.UE    STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

204  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 
Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS.  A.   CHESEBROUGH.  W.  H.  DIMOND. 

WILLIAMS,  DOIOXD  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

202  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  1854), 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 

39  Clay  St.,  San  Frauciseo,  Cal.     Telephone 
No.  35. 


AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINERY, 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 
C.  A»»I,1>1IE  LOW  A  CO.,  Agents. 

Office,  208  California  Street. 

A.  P.  HOTAI.I.\G  &  CO. 

429  to  431   Jackson  St.,  sole  agents  for  the  J.  H. 

Cotter  Old  Bourbon  Whisky,  "  o.  P.  S.,"  "O. 

O.  K.,"  "O.  K."  "A  No    1,""  A."     Established  1852. 

Call  and   See  the   New  Invention, 

3MLA.C5-XG 

WINDOW  SCREEN 

AT  128  GEARY  ST. 

Solid  comfort  in  the  house,  with  the  flies  on  the  outside. 

W.  LITTL.E,  Proprietor, 

CAKPEVrER,  BUILDER. 


Art -Painted,    Plain,    and    Glazed 

TILES 

For   Decorations. 

W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

313,  31S,  and  317  Market  Street. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Manufacturing  Jeweler*  and  Importers  of  FINE 
WATCHES,  DIAMONDS  AND  OTHER  PRECIOUS 
STONES.        FRENCH    CLOCKS    AND    SILVERWARE. 

119    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


SOLE  AGENCY  FOR  THE 

HENRY  F.  MILLER 


(Factory  Boston,  Mass.)  and 


HEMME   &  LONG 

(Factory  corner  A  lay  and  Polk  Streets,  San  Francisco) 

AND  THE  TAYLOR  &  FARLEY  ORGANS. 
WOODWORTH,  SCHELL  &  CO. 

101   STOCKTON  ST.,  cor.  O'Farrell.         J.  B.  Curtis,  manager. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Mailed  Free  011  Application. 
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WALL    PAPER, 

Artistic  Designs,  American,  French,  and  English.  Cornice  Poles  and 
Fixtures.  Sole  Agents  on  Pacific  Coast  for  EINCRESTA  WALTON, 
the  new  and  indestructible  Wall  Decoration.  Imitation  Stained 
and  Ground  Glass,  for  residences,  churches,  etc.  Frescoing  and 
Interior  Decorating  a  specialty. 

WINDOW    SHADES. 

Samples    and    Estimates  furnished    on    Application. 

G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO.,  645  &  647  MARKET  ST. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3,  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
303  gutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  THE  COMPLEXION  I 

This  elegant  preparation  ts  the  most  perfect  beautiher 
known,  It  is  pure  and  harmless,  delightful  in  its  applica- 
tion, and  wonderful  in  its  effects,  while  the  closest  scrutiny 
fails  to  detect  its  use.     Prepared  by 

H.  BOWMAN,    Chemist,    Oakland. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists. 


THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER 

Awarded  medal  over  Remington  and  Calligraph.  Sim- 
ple and  durable.  Weighs  seven  pounds  in  case.  No  ink- 
ing ribbon.  Interchangeable  types  of  all  kinds.  Takes 
all  sizes  paper.     Price,  $40.     Call  and  examine. 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENCY,  ROOM  34,  No.  123 

CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

S.  F.  Office  Empire  Portable  Forge  Co.  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.       N.  W.  SPAULDING.       J.   PATTERSON. 


17  and  19  FREMONT   STREET,  SAN   FRANCISCO. 


STANDARD 
SILK 

OF  THE 

WORLD 

YATES   &   CONKLIN, 

Sole  Agents, 
1 3  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JOHN    MIDDLETON, 


14  Post  St.,  and  K.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Mason. 


REAL  ESTATE. 

Fine   Business   and  Residence   Property  in  all  parts  of  the 
ciiy  for  sale  by 

G.  F.  BOWMAN,  440  California  St. 


GERHfEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST 

DELICIOUS: 
#        TRY  IT!     B 
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Price,  Ten  Cents. 


ENTERED    AT    THE    SAN     FRANCISCO    1'OSTOFFICE    AS  SECOND-CLASS   MATTER. 


Frank  M.  Pixley, 


Editor. 
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in  the  Stow  Bureau,  to  avoid  Blackmail,  Badly  Invested — What  the 
Corporations  might  have  done  to  Avoid  the  Net  of  Mr.  Stow — The 
Evil  which  the  Successive  Political  Bosses  have  Wrought  in  this  State 
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The  heraldic  device  of  one  of  the  great  ducal  families  of 
France  is  a  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  a  laborer  toils 
with  his  pick-ax  in  the  attempt  to  level  it.  The  motto  is 
"  Peu  et  Peu."  There  is  in  the  politics  of  our  State  an 
iniquity  which  we  have  seen  grow  from  a  small  beginning 
— a  mere  tumulus  of  dirt — until  it  is  now  a  mountain  in  its 
proportions.  With  this  number  of  the  Argonaut  we  strike 
our  pen  at  its  base,  and  with  the  motto  "  little  by  little," 
with  patience  and  perseverance,  we  mean  to  pick  away  un- 
til the  political  bureau  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Stow  is  leveled,  and 
until  the  gnome  which  hides  in  its  recesses  has  not  this 
quarry  in  which  to  bury  itself  and  practice  its  devilries. 
The  existence  of  a  political  bureau,  the  avowed  purpose  of 
which  is  to  control  the  politics  of  an  independent  State,  is 
in  contravention  of  every  principle  of  republican  govern- 
ment. It  can  exist  for  no  honorable  purpose.  In  the  in- 
terest of  good  morals  it  should  be  abated  as  an  unendura- 
ble nuisance.  With  Mr.  Stow  we  have  no  personal 
controversy.     We  simply  denounce    the  occupation    in 


which  he  is  engaged  as  one  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of 
society,  and  destructive  to  the  Republican  party.  No 
honorable  man  can  entertain  a  just  political  ambition,  with 
the  hope  of  a  successful  public  career,  where  such  a  bu- 
reau exercises  power.  It '  makes  men  first  cowards,  and 
then  slaves.  There  is  no  apology  for  its  existence.  There 
is  and  can  be  no  honest  politics  where  it  obtains  acknowl- 
edged supremacy.  It  debauches  every  man  who  is  com- 
pelled to  submit  himself  to  its  embraces.  This  bureau  has 
no  politics,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term.  It  belongs  to 
no  party.  Mr.  Stow  belongs  to  no  party.  It  is  equally 
efficient  in  Democratic  as  Republican  meddlement.  It 
nominates  Mr.  Estee  in  the  Republican  party.  It  defeats 
Mr.  George  Hearst  in  the  Democratic.  It  injures  both, 
and  is  an  insult  to  every  gentleman,  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat, who  has  the  manliness  to  refuse  to  be  controlled  by  a 
party  boss.  The  very  nature  and  purpose  of  this  organiza- 
tion compel  it  to  resort  to  all  sorts  of  secret,  under-hand 
manipulation.  It  is  a  secret  society  for  a  dishonest  pur- 
pose. We  do  not  charge  it  with  bribery  of  courts  or  legis- 
lators. We  do  not  charge  it  with  criminal  practices.  But 
we  assert  that  the  very  essence  of  its  existence  is  secrecy, 
and  the  very  essence  of  secrecy  (in  politics)  is  wickedness. 
We  declare  that  it  is,  with  us,  an  unalterable  conviction 
that  the  modes' of  action  to  which  any  political  bureau 
must  resort  for  success  can  not  be  open,  honest,  or  honor- 
able. Mr.  Stow  has  professed  to  be — and  the  community 
understands  that  he  is — the  political  agent  of  certain  cor- 
porations; that  in  certain  exigencies  he  and  his  copartners 
are  called  upon  to  serve  them.  We  are  convinced  that  all 
the  aid  which  any  bureau  of  this  character  has  ever  ren- 
dered to  any  client,  person,  or  corporation  has  been  a  thou- 
sand times  over-balanced  by  the  indirect — and  we  suppose 
we  must  admit — the  unintentional  injury  worked  by  them. 
It  is  claimed  by  certain  corporations,  railroads,  banks,  and 
gas  and  water  companies,  that  they  have  been  compelled, 
in  self-defense,  to  employ  middle-men,  lobbyists,  attor- 
neys, editors,  and  agents,  to  prevent  them  from  being  de- 
spoiled, blackmailed,  and  robbed.  We  can  well  under- 
stand this;  but  it  is  our  opinion  that  if  the  balance  were 
struck  in  dollars  and  cents,  it  would  be  found  that  every 
dollar  paid  through  a  political  bureau,  or  to  a  professed 
lobbyist,  for  the  avoidance  of  proposed  hostile  legislation, 
or  to  secure  the  election  of  a  friendly  judge,  or  of  a  par- 
tial legislator,  or  to  promote  the  election  of  an  impartial 
executive  officer,  has  not  only  been  money  badly  invested, 
but  that  the  seed  thus  sown  has  produced  a  harvest  of  ex- 
actions. We  have  the  confidence  to  believe  that  if,  from 
the  beginning  and  from  principle,  our  corporations  and 
wealthy  men  had  resolved  to  resist  all  assaults  upon  them 
by  the  corrupt  banditti  of  the  lobby,  their  situation  would 
be  better  to-day  than  it  is.  We  believe  that  the  very  nat- 
ure of  a  political  bureau,  organized  to  act  as  the  agent  of 
corporate  wealth,  incites  attacks  and  hlackmailing  assaults, 
in  order  to  make  money  by  resisting  them ;  and  that  the 
bureau  involves  its  clients  in  meshes  that  it  may  obtain 
the  credit  and  earn  the  profit  of  disentangling  them.  A 
political  bureau  would  be  a  most  unprofitable  venture, 
would  be  altogether  unnecessary,  if  there  were  not  constant 
menace  and  constant  peril  overhanging  the  property  which 
it  is  paid  for  defending.  There  is  to-day  no  institution  do- 
ing business  with  the  people  of  this  State  which  would  not 
find  itself  in  better  condition,  and  in  improved  popular  re- 
lations with  the  people  of  California,  if  it  had  never  sub- 
mitted to  paying  a  dollar  for  political  secret  service.  If 
Mr.  Peter  Donahue  had  never  submitted  himself  to  be 
squeezed  by  the  lobby  for  account  of  the  gas  company ;  if 
no  money  had  been  paid  by  pilots;  none  by  Mr.  Howard 
of  the  water  company;  none  by  the  stock  board;  none  by 
the  railroad  people;  none  by  anybody  or  any  corporations 
— they  would  all  be  in  better  condition  than  they  are  now. 
Any  honest  enterprise,  maintaining  honorable  relations 
with  the  public,  can  afford  to  throw  itself  full-breasted 
upon  the  community  in  which  it  lives;  and,  unless  its 
promoters  themselves  demoralize  it,  may  expect  protec- 
tion of  the  law,  and  may  depend  upon  its  just  administra- 
tion. There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  any  business  or 
commercial  enterprise  should  not  be  in  friendly  relation 
with  the  Republican  party.     If  the  protection  of  a  legiti- 


mate public  enterprise  can  not  be  trusted  to  the  Republi- 
can party,  it  can  not  be  safely  entrusted  to  a  secret  politi- 
cal bureau.  The  very  existence  and  employment  of  a 
secret  agency  indicate  either  a  lamentable  condition  of 
public  morals,  or  that  the  business  to  be  favored  is  not  a 
legitimate  one.  We  believe  that  the  political  morals  of 
this  State  would  now  be  upon  a  higher  plane,  that  prop- 
erty would  be  more  secure,  and  that  rates  of  pilotage, 
prices  of  gas  and  water,  costs  of  transportation,  rates  of 
passage,  would  all  have  been  reduced  if  Tom  Worbiss, 
General  Estell,  George  Gorham,  William  Carr,  William 
Higgins,  James  Gannon,  John  Mannix,  Patrick  Brady, 
Ezekiel  Wilson,  Napoleon  Broughton,  Christopher  Buck- 
ley, and  W.  W.  Stow  had  not  been  born,  and  the  political 
bureaus  of  Gorham  &  Carr,  Higgins  &  Gannon,  Mannix 
&  Brady,  Christopher  Buckley,  and  W.  W.  Stow  had  never 
existed.  With  none  of  these  have  we  had  party  relations, 
except  with  Gorham  and  Carr,  and  more  recently  with  Mr. 
Stow.  The  old  firm  has  gone  out  of  business,  bankrupt 
and  in  disgrace.  If  we  have  not  contributed  to  that  re- 
sult our  life  has  been  politically  unprofitable.  If  we 
do  not  drive  Mr.  Stow  to  political  insolvency,  and  com- 
pel him  to  close  his  bureau,  our  death  will  be  prema- 
ture, and  we  shall  die  deeply  regretted  by  ourselves. 
With  Mr.  W.  W.  Stow's  clients,  or  his  engagements  with 
them,  we  have  no  concern.  Whether  he  is  loyal  to  them 
does  not  in  any  way  interest  us;  but  with  reference  to  his 
relations  with  the  Republican  party,  to  which  we  belong, 
and  to  which  we  are  always  loyal  when  it  is  loyal  to  itself, 
we  have  the  right  to  write  and  to  speak.  We  declare  that 
it  is  a  disgraceful  attitude,  the  one  which  Mr.  Stow  as- 
sumes toward  a  great  party.  It  is  to  the  writer,  and  to 
every  member  of  the  Republican  organization,  a  humilia- 
tion. It  is  a  fact,  and  a  discreditable  one.  that  no  gentle- 
man in  the  Republican  ranks  in  San  Francisco,  or  in  the 
most  distant  county,  can  hope  to  attain  a  nomination  or  an 
election  for  any  position,  or  an  appointment  to  any  office, 
without  becoming  a  suppliant  to  W.  W.  Stow.  It  is  a  most 
humiliating  spectacle  that  no  Legislature  can  hold  its  ses- 
sion, and  no  political  convention  assemble,  at  which  Mr. 
Stow  does  not  open  a  headquarters.  That  he  closed  his 
headquarters  when  Mr.  Estee  was  nominated,  that  he  did 
not  open  them  at  this  extra  session,  may  be  explained  if 
this  article  provokes  a  rejoinder.  But  in  all  the  twenty- 
four  years  of  Republican  success  there  has  been  no  time 
at  which  this  man,  or  his  predecessors  in  occupation,  have 
not  been  openly  active  at  Legislative  sessions  or  at  politi- 
cal conventions.  There  has  been  no  campaign  in  which 
they  have  not  figured.  While  other  Republicans  have 
toiled  upon  the  stump  and  given  their  time  and  money  in 
the  open  advocacy  of  the  party,  these  men  have  from  their 
"  bureaus"  pulled  the  strings,  intrigued  to  put  their  para- 
sites in  office,  conspired  to  secure  officials  they  might  con- 
trol, and  State  Central  and  County  Committees  which  they 
might  manipulate.  It  has  been  a  base,  and  contemptible, 
and  dirty  business.  It  has  driven  some  of  our  most  prom- 
ising men  out  of  public  life.  It  has  elevated  men  lacking 
intellect  and  integrity.  Its  tendency  is  to  drag  down  and 
drive  out  of  public  life  honest  men,  and  to  fill  their  places 
with  knaves  and  parasites.  This  kind  of  politics  never 
closes  its  eyes.  The  bureau  never  shuts  its  doors.  It 
works  when  other  men  sleep.  It  organizes,  and  combines, 
and  plots  in  such  a  way  that  the  private  individual  can  not 
hope  to  cope  with  it.  It  would  not  be  so  much  a  matter  of 
complaint  if  Mr.  Stow  would  confine  himself  to  his  clients; 
but  it  is  unendurable  that  he  should  use  the  bureau  ma- 
chine for  his  own  personal  politics,  and  bring  the  forces  of 
all  his  clients  to  punish  an  enemy  or  humiliate  one  who 
will  not  submit  to  his  dictation.  We  deny  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  going  into  details  in  this  opening  statement  of 
a  grievance  which  is  not  personal  to  ourselves.  But  'we 
say  this :  we  shall  never  again  occupy  such  a  position  in  a 
Republican  convention  that  we  shall  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
expose  fraud,  if  we  know  of  its  existence.  The  fear  of 
hurting  the  party  is  never  urged,  except  by  the  knaves  who 
are  engaged  in  the  accomplishment  of  some  dishonest  in- 
trigue. The  man  who  has  been  in  the  Republican 
of  California  for  twenty-eight  years;  who  has 
assent  to  all  its  acts,  and  never  bolted  a  nominatic 
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has  stood  up  to  the  party  through  thick  and  thin,  and  never 
cast  his  vote  against  a  candidate,  is  a  dense  and  impondera- 
ble fool,  or  a  most  consummate  and  conscienceless  knave. 
The  man  who  makes  the  admission  probably  lies;  if  he 
does  not,  he  confesses  either  cowardice  or  crime. 


A  Legislature,  composed  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
members,  of  which,  in  both  houses,  there  are  less  than 
thirty  Republicans,  convened  in  extra  session  by  a  Demo- 
cratic Governor.  He,  inspired  to  call  through  the  urgency" 
of  only  Democratic  journals  and  politicians,  the  extra  ses- 
sion approved  by  the  Democratic  State  Central  Commit- 
tee, and  by  Democratic  county  committees  throughout 
the  State,  can  not  well  divide  the  responsibility  of  its  re- 
sults with  the  Republican  party.  The  extra  session  was 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  party  issue  by 
which  the  Democracy  might  continue  in  power.  It  was  to 
be  in  name  "  anti-monopoly,"  and  it  was  to  be  in  sub- 
stance a  raid  upon  railroads.  The  session  was  a  wrangle 
from  beginning  to  end — was  a  failure  from  the  day  of  its 
opening.  It  never  had  an  honest  purpose,  and  it  has  fiz- 
zled out.  It  divides  the  Democracy  ,upon  the  only  issue 
it  had  in  sight.  Its  Democratic  members  go  home  disap- 
pointed, humiliated,  and  angry.  George  Hearst  has  not 
captured  the  Senate,  and  has  not  beaten  Farley.  The 
chivalry  have  not  gained  a  point  against  the  Northern 
wing.  Mr.  Greathouse  has  not  increased  his  reputation  or 
established  his  influence  as  a  party  boss.  Judge  Wallace 
is  not  more  likely  to  succeed  General  Miller  in  the  United 
States  Senate  than  if  he  had  stayed  at  Santa  Rosa  and 
worried  the  railroad  in  the  Colton  case.  Delmas  has 
not  gained  increased  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  nor  acquired 
added  credit  for  generosity  in  yielding  a  fee  he  had  not 
earned.  And  Governor  Stoneman  will  doubtless  receive 
his  full  measure  of  denunciation  for  having  done  the  very 
thing  for  which  his  party  were  vociferously  clamorous. 
The  Railroad  Commissioners  come  out  stainless  from  this 
Democratic  mud  volcano.  The  railroads  are  victorious 
over  the  small  conspiracy  of  a  small  band  of  small  politi- 
cians, and  have  demonstrated  that  among  intelligent  busi- 
ness men  of  wealth  and  enterprise  there  is  no  considera- 
ble feeling  against  the  general  management  of  railroad 
properties.  We  await,  with  patient  expectation,  the  next 
blunder  of  the  Democracy.  It  is  a  party,  in  this  State, 
without  brains,  conscience,  or  an  honest  purpose.  Its 
leaders  and  bosses  are  each)  more  contemptible  than  the 
other.  Its  city  politics  is  a  wrangle  between  Chris  Buck- 
ley, and  bob  ferral,  anH  Johnny  Murphy.  Its  rank  and 
file  is  a  mob  of  beetle-browed  "chaws."  A  victory  by 
the  Republicans  over  the  Democratic  party,  in  the  State  of 
California  and  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  under  its  pres- 
ent organization  and  leadership,  would  be  a  victory  for  all 
there  is  of  decency  and  respectability  which  is  left  in  the 
Democratic  organization. 

The  anti-monopoly  Democracy,  which  used  to  masquer- 
ade as  the  working-man's  friend  and  display  at  the  head  of 
its  hand-bills  the  sinewy  arm  and  the  iron  hammer  of  a 
stalwart  worker,  has  for  its  probable  Presidential  candidate 
one  of  three  persons — Tilden,  Payne,  and  Flower.  Samuel 
Tilden  is  a  lawyer  millionaire,  whose  fortune  has  been  ac- 
quired in  wrecking  railroads  and  in  the  foreclosure  of  mort- 
gages, by  which  honest  investors  have  been  robbed  and 
swindled.  Payne  is  a  lawyer  and  petroleum  millionaire, 
whose  gains  have  been  acquired  in  the  questionable  manip- 
ulations of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Mr.  Flower  is  a 
gentleman  millionaire  of  inherited  wealth,  whose  life  of  lux- 
urious ease  has  been  marred  by  no  necessity  of  toil;  and 
there  is  not  a  Democratic  working  Irishman  in  San  Fran- 
cisco who  would  not  roar  himself  hoarse  in  whooping  up 
either  one  of  these  millionaires  as  the  working-man's  friend. 
The  Democracy  loves  "  bar'ls"  better  than  brawn. 

Nothing  has  occurred  since  our  last  issue  to  disarrange 
the  calculations  made  of  delegates  in  the  National  Conven- 
tion favorable  to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Blaine.  The 
strength  of  the  political  combination  against  him  is  not  so 
strong  as  it  was  in  1876  or  in  1880.  We  adverted  in  our  last 
issue  to  the  changed  conditions  of  1880  and  1S84.  So  far 
as  we  are  advised,  Mr.  Conkling  will  not  be  present  at  the 
coming  convention.  In  1880  he  was  the  plumed  leader  of 
the  invincibles,  with  Logan  and  Cameron  holding  a  ma- 
jority of  the  delegates  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Illinois  as  in  a  vise  for  Grant.  So  far  we  have  heard  noth- 
ing of  Cameron,  while  Pennsylvania  sends  forty-eight 
votes  for  Blaine.  If  Logan  is  not  the  friend  of  Blaine, 
and  is  holding  him  as  his  second  choice,  he  at  least  repre- 
sents but  Logan's  candidacy,  with  fifty-six  votes.  Mr. 
Blaine  is  now  within  fifty-three  votes,  out  of  eight  hundred 
and  twenty,  of  a  nomination  on  the  first  ballot.  His 
strength  comes  from  the  strong  Republican  and  generally 
the  rural  districts  of  the  North— a  vote  not  likely  to  falter. 
His  strongest  opponent— General  Arthur— finds  his  largest 
vote  in  the  South,  office-holders  and  office-seekers — a  vote 
very  liable  to  falter  and  to  change.  Durinc  the  last  week 
General  Grant  has  met  with  such  a  financial  disaster  that 
' ■■  presence  is  not  likely  at  Chicago,  nor  his  name  a  possi- 


ble embarrassment,  nor  the  activity  of  his  friends  to  be  ap- 
prehended. For  the  purpose  of  showing  how  Mr.  Blaine's 
strength  has  increased  since  1876  in  four  great  Republican 
States,  we  give  the  following  figures: 

/S76.      1SS0.       1SS4. 

New  York 0  17  29 

New  Jersey 13  16  14 

Pennsylvania 0  23  48 

Ohio 0  8  23 

13  64  114 

Mr.  Blaine's  strength  is  the  healthful  growth  of  a  long  and 
active  public  life.  This  is  the  third  time  that  he  will  have 
been  prominently  advanced  for  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tion. He  has  twice  been  beaten  by  a  combination  of 
Washington  officials;  and  now,  for  the  third  time,  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Republican  party  has,  without  a  boom, 
without  excitement,  and  in  full  knowledge  of  every  charge 
which  can  be  brought  against  him,  presented  his  name  as 
their  choice  for  President  of  the  United  States.  When 
these  facts  are  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  success 
of  a  third  combination  against  him  and  a  third  dark  horse 
will  be  found  to  be  a  barren  victory'-  We  call  attention 
also  to  the  fact  that  it  is  from  the  New  England  States  (ex- 
cept Maine)  and  from  the  city  of  New  York  (not  the  State) 
that  most  of  this  opposition  comes.  It  is  from  New  York 
city  and  New  England  journals  that  all  the  assaults  against 
Mr.  Blaine  come.  It  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  remind  the 
very  excellent  gentlemen  who  assault  Mr.  Blaine,  under 
the  guise  of  superior  patriotism,  superior  virtue,  and  under 
shadow  of  a  loftier  integrity  and  a  godlier  goodness  than 
ought  to  characterize  any  honest  and  honorable  public 
man,  that  Mr.  Blaine  has  been  a  long  time  in  public  life, 
that  all  the  charges  against  him  have  been  brought  under 
the  calcium  light  of  investigation  by  his  open  and  his 
secret  enemies,  and  that  the  Republican  rank  and  file — 
not  lacking  in  intelligence — have  given  these  charges  con- 
sideration, and  have  dismissed  them  from  their  minds  as 
'"  not  proven  " — if  proven,  not  reaching  the  dignity  of  even 
"  misdemeanors,"  and  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations 
as  stale,  old,  profitless  slanders  which  have  served  the  pur- 
pose of  vilification,  and  ought  now  to  be  relegated  to  the 
pigeon-holes  of  the  editors  and  politicians  who  have  twice 
used  them  at  national  conventions.  The  delegates  of 
New  England  and  New  York,  and  the  editors  of  New 
England  and  New  York,  ought  to  be  reminded  ihat  they 
should  permit  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghanies  to  have 
a  voice  in  national  affairs  once  in  twelve  years.  They 
ought  to  be  reminded  that  in  political  parties,  if  the  major- 
ity is  not  allowed  to  rule  once  in  three  times,  there  is 
danger  of  a  revolt  within  the  lines.  To  illustrate  the 
strength  of  Mr.  Blaine's  candidacy  in  1876  and  in  1S80, 
and  to  compare  it  with  his  present  strength,  we  print  the 
following : 

States.  iSj6.     1SS0. 

Alabama 15  I 

California 9  12 

Connecticut .".   ..  3 

Delaware 6  6 

Florida 4 

Georgia .   5  8 

Illinois 38  10 

Indiana 26 

Iowa 22  22 

Kansas 10  6 

Kentucky I 

Louisiana 2  2 

Maine 14  14 

Maryland 16  7 

Michigan.... 8         21 

Minnesota 10 

Massachusetts '. 5 

Mississippi 4 

Missouri 14 

Nebraska 6  6 

Nevada 6 

New  Hampshire _ 7  10 

New  Jersey 13  16 

New  York 17 

North  Carolina 9 

Ohio 9 

Oregon 6  6 

Pennsylvania 23 

Rhode  Island 2  8 

Tennessee 4  6 

Texas 2  2 

Vermont I 

Virginia 3 

West  Virginia 8 

Wisconsin 7 

Territories. 

Arizona 2 

Colorado 6 

Dakota 1 

District  of  Columbia 1 

Idaho 2  2 

Montana 2  2 

New  Mexico 2  2 

Utah 2  1 

Washington 2  2 

Wyoming 1 

Total. 244        284 

The  following  table  indicates  the  States  from  which  the 
delegates  for  Mr.  Blaine  have  been  chosen.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting for  the  reader  to  consider  the  above  table  in  com- 
parison with  the  votes  of  the  two  preceding  conventions. 
Alabama  gave  Blaine  fifteen  in  1876.  Why  not  do  it 
again?  In  1880,  Indiana  gave  him  twenty-six  votes,  this 
year  only  ten;  the  other  sixteen  are  compromised  with 
home  candidates — Harrison  and  Gresham.  When  these 
have  been  complimented,  why  will  not  the  Indiana  delega- 
tion be  solid  for  Blaine?  Iowa  has  four  votes  to  add,  Mich- 
igan three-    If  he  has  gained  Btx  votes  in  Kentucky,  five  in 


Maryland,  sixteen  in  Missouri,  four  in  North  Carolina,  six 
in  Texas,  five  in  the  Virginias,  since  the  last  convention, 
why  may  he  not  hope  for  further  additions  from  the  South- 
ern delegations?  The  omission  of  Illinois  from  the  Blaine 
column  is  significant.  It  was  over  the  Illinois  delegation 
that  the  fight  was  made  four  years  ago,  and  the  unit  rule 
broken.  Is  it  possible  that  from  all  the  Illinois  districts 
Mr.  Blaine  has  no  friend  ?  A  "  solid  "  delegation  for  him 
after  compliments  to  General  Logan  is  more  probable.  If 
Mr.  Blaine  is  not  nominated  at  this  time,  then  the  "  nig- 
ger "  delegates  and  the  postmasters  of  the  South  will  dis- 
play an  impregnable  rock  of  political  virtue,  against  which 
the  waves  of  official  temptation  have  surged  in  vain.  The 
following  are  Blaine  delegates  in  the  convention  of  1884: 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
California 


New  England  (including 

Maine,  14) 20 

New  York 29 

North  Carolina 4 

Ohio 23 

Oregon 6 

Pennsylvania 48 

Texas 8 

Virginia 6 

West  Virginia 10 

Wisconsin 10 

Arizona 2 

New  Mexico 2 

Dakota 2 

Washington 2 

Total 358 


Colorado 6 

Delaware 6 

Florida 4 

Indiana 10 

Iowa 18 

Kansas 12 

Kentucky 8 

Maryland 12 

Michigan 18 

Minnesota 7 

Mississippi 2 

Missouri 16 

Nebraska 9 

Nevada 6 

New  Jersey 14 

We  do  not  permit  ourselves  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Blaine  upon  the  first  real  ballot  of  the 
convention.  There  may  be  a  skirmish  line  of  courtesy  in 
which  some  States  will  deploy  a  portion  of  their  delegates 
for  a  complimentary  vote  to  local  "  sons."  Three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  delegates  will  open  fire  in  earnest  at 
the  word;  in  line  will  be  found  a  solid  Pacific  Coast  dele- 
gation. In  our  judgment,  enough  will  fall  in  after  the  first 
scare  to  be  entitled  to  claim  loot  after  the  victory  is  won. 

And  now  we  come,  a  little  unwillingly,  to  the  discussion 
of  a  question  in  connection  with  Mr.  Blaine  which  we  would 
rather  avoid — avoid,  because  we  regard  the  discussion  un- 
necessary and  untimely;  unnecessary,  because  time  and 
again  has  the  question  been  mooted  and  explained,  and 
there  is  nothing  of  it.  The  question  of  Mr.  Blaine's  Ro- 
man Catholicism  would  be  an  important  one  in  connec- 
tion with  his  candidacy  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  if  there  was  the  million-millionth  of  a  chance  that 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  great  office  he  would 
bring  to  their  performance  a  brain,  a  conscience,  or  a  pa- 
triotism which  is,  or  has  been,  or  ever  will  be,  liable  to  be 
tinged  with  ecclesiasticism,  or  favoritism  toward  the  Ro- 
man Church,  or  toward  any  church.  If_there  were  the  ten- 
thousand-millionth  fraction  of  a  possibility  that  Mr.  Blaine 
ever  had,  or  ever  would  have,  by  inheritance  or  education, 
such  religious  views  as  would  make  him  weigh  a  semi-colon 
of  the  American  Constitution  against  all  the  decrees  of  the 
Vatican,  or  the  toe-nail  of  an  American  pound-keeper 
against  the  entire  body  of  the  Apostolic  Succession,  we 
would  advise  our  readers  to  vote  against  that  possibility. 
If  there  were,  anything  in  Mr.  Blaine's  religion,  or  want  of 
religion,  which  would  tend  to  make  him  violate  the  spirit 
of  our  Constitutional  government ;  allow  "Church"  to 
have  any  connection  with  "  State,"  or  tend  to  place  the 
civil  authority  of  our  government  in  such  position  that  ec- 
clesiasticism or  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Papacy  could 
throw  a  shadow  across  it,  we  would  burn  the  Argonaut 
before  we  would  allow  Mr.  Blaine's  name  to  be  sug- 
gested as  a  possible  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  But  the 
editor  of  the  Argonaut  is  not  a  fanatic  or  a  fool ;  and  he  is 
not  at  all  impressed  with  the  anonymous  letters  he  receives, 
or  the  anonymous  pamphlets  spread  in  conventions,  or  the 
whispered  fears  of  fools,  or  the  poeiry  of  cranky  women, 
that  Mr.  Blaine  is  a  Romanist  in  disguise.  Mr.  Blaine  is 
nothing  in  disguise.  If  he  had  been  a  Romanist  he  would 
have  been  a  priest;  if  he  had  been  a  priest,  he  would  now 
be  a  cardinal;  and,  instead  of  being  a  candidate  for  Pres- 
ident, he  would  be  running  for  Pope,  as  successor  to  Leo 
XIII. ;  and  would  probably  have  run  him  a  close  shave  for 
the  papal  chair  when  Pius  IX.  passed  in  through  the  gold- 
en gate  and  passed  out  the  golden  keys.  This  may  be  a 
good  time  for  us  to  say  again  what  we  have  said  an  hun- 
dred times  before,  that  we  have  no  fear  of  Roman  Cathol- 
icism, and  no  prejudice  against  any  man  of  sense  and  con- 
science because  he  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  Romanists  in  the  United  States  of  America :  one 
is  an  prejudiced,  bigoted,  illiberal  fool  and  knave  combined, 
who  regards  the  Church,  the  Pope,  and  the  priesthood  as 
clothed  withpower  entitling  them  to  exercise  civil  author- 
ity over  our  government,  in  which  they  have  no  recognized 
existence,  and  in  which  they  are  clothed  with  no  other  or 
higher  power  than  that  which  belongs  to  any  corporation 
or  individual  pursuing  a  special  industry.  This  kind  of 
Roman  Catholic  is  almost  universally  a  foreign-born  indi- 
vidual, is  usually  an  Irishman  of  late  importation,  and  is 
usually  by  us  designated  as  the  "  Pope's  political  Irish." 
He  votes  as  his  priest  dictates,  and  always  for  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  He  is  in  one  sense  a  good  citizen;  he  will 
Work.      H«    in  not   aft   noaA  a  riM**>n    »■  o  mul«,    h~cain«  o 
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mule  works  and  never  attempts  to  vote.  He  riots  at  times, 
as  a  mule  at  times  stampedes.  From  this  class  of  Roman- 
ists there  is  no  danger.  A  free  school-house  and  a  free 
press  is  a  sure  guaranty  of  the  emancipation  of  the  second 
generation  from  all  this  nonsense.  There  is  another — 
smaller — class  of  highly  educated,  intelligent  persons  of 
foreign  and  native  birth,  who,  holding  to  the  general  doc- 
trines, the  faith,  and  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  do  not  recognize  the  authority  of  Rome  to  inter- 
fere in  the  civil  affairs  of  our  country.  They  regard  the 
Pope  as  an  ecclesiastical  power  clothed  with  spiritual  au- 
thority, with  a  right  to  interpret  to  them  in  matters  of  faith 
and  doctrine.  With  these  Catholics  we  have  no  quar- 
rel, against  them  no  prejudice,  and  of  them  no  fear. 
With  the  Romanist  who  will  mind  his  own  business,  and 
keep  out  of  our  politics  the  spiritual  end  of  his  nose,  we 
have  no  controversy.  The  early  Catholic  history  of  our 
country  will  compare  favorably  with  some  phases  of  Puri- 
tanism. There  are  many  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  and 
ladies  in  San  Francisco  and  California  with  whom  we  hope 
we  shall  never  have  cause  of  serious  disagreement.  We 
shall  always  claim  the  privilege  of  laughing  at  their  mira- 
cles; and  whenever  an  artful  girl  plays  the  "stigmata" 
upon  some  of  our  more  credulous  priests ;  whenever  a  bish- 
op draws  sacred  soup  from  the  thigh-bone  of  a  sixteen-hun- 
dred-year  dead  saint;  or  if  the  Virgin  Mary  should  ever 
genuflect  upon  the  gable  end  of  the  old  adobe  church  at 
the  Mission  Dolores;  or  the  waters  at  Paso  Robles  or 
Paraiso  Springs  ever  perform  the  miracle  of  growing  a  new 
leg  for  Joe  Eldridge,  or  send  bobby  ferral  to  Congress — we 
shall  claim  the  privilege  of  questioning  the  thaumaturgic 
wonder.  With  the  right  of  any  persons  to  exercise  free 
consciences,  to  believe  what  they  may,  and  to  practice  such 
religion  as  they  may  choose  to  profess,  we  shall  not  in- 
terfere just  exactly  as  long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  our 
politics  or  our  freedom  to  differ.  One  side  of  Blaine's 
ancestry  was  Presbyterian,  one  side  was  Catholic.  His 
father's  race  was  Protestant  through  many  generations  of 
native  birth  in  Pennsylvania.  His  mother's  ancestry,  the 
Griswold  family,  were  Catholics  of  native  birth.  We  print 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Blaine  that  went  the  round  of  journalism 
twelve  years  ago,  and  again  eight  years  ago,  and  is  doubt- 
less to  be  again  set  upon  its  travels  to  catch  the  lie  sent 
out  by  some  of  the  conspirators  to  defeat  his  nomination 
twelve  years  ago.  We  commend  this  letter  to  the  careful 
and  honest  consideration  of  level-headed  men,  and  ask 
them  to  ask  themselves  whether  it  is  not  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  explanation  of  this  whole  business : 

Washington,  March  10,  1876.—  My  Dear  Friend:  I  agree  with 
you  that  the  charge  of  my  being  a  Catholic  is  very  provoking,  con- 
sidering the  motive  that  inspires  it,  and  very  exasperating  when 
I  see  it  connived  at,  if  not  in  fact  originated,  by  men  who  sat  with 
me  in  Presbyterian  Bible-class  when  I  was  a  student  and  you  a 
professor  in  Washington  College.  This  charge  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  tactics  of  the  Cameron  gang  to  robmeofthe  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gates, when,  in  fact,  four-rifths  of  the  Republicans  of  the  State 
desire  my  nomination.  My  ancestors  on  my  father's  side  were,  as 
you  know,  always  identified  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
they  were  prominent  and  honored  in  the  old  colony  of  Pennsylva- 
nia several  generations  before  the  Camerons  blessed  Scotland  by 
leaving  it.  But  while  thanking  you  for  what  you  have  done  to  set 
my  Pittsburg  friends  right  on  this  question,  I  will  never  consent 
to  make  any  public  declaration  upon  the  subject,  and  for  two  rea- 
sons: First,  because  I  abhor  the  introduction  of  anything  that 
looks  like  a  religious  test  or  qualification  for  office  in  a  republic, 
where  perfect  freedom  of  conscience  is  the  birthright  of  every  citi- 
zen :  and,  second,  because  my  mother  was,  as  you  well  know,  a  de- 
voted Catholic.  I  would  not  for  a  thousand  Presidencies  speak  a 
disrespectful  word  of  my  mother's  religion,  and  no  pressure  will  draw 
me  into  any  avowal  of  hostility  or  unfriendliness  to  Catholics, 
though  I  have  never  received  and  do  not  expect  any  political  sup- 
port from  them.  You  are  at  liberty  to  show  this  to  the  gentleman 
who  urged  you  to  write  to  me.  Many  thanks  for  your  kind  invita- 
tions, but  I  can  hardly  promise  myself  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to 
Western  Pennsylvania  this  spring.  You  know,  however,  that  a 
large  part  of  my  heart  is  in  the  Monongahela  Valley.  Always  sin- 
cerely your  friend,  J.  G.  Blaine. 

Dr.  James  King,  Pittsburg. 


The  soldiers  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  com- 
plain of  the  churches,  and  not  without  cause,  that  they 
desecrate  their  Sabbath  of  Decoration  Day  by  the  organ- 
izing of  picnics  and  other  country  excursions.  The  Meth- 
odist Church  is  prominent  in  this  movement,  some  eight 
congregations  taking  advantage  of  this  legal  holiday  for  a 
country  jaunt.  This  decoration  of  the  graves  of  dead  sol- 
diers is  a  sentiment  which  carries  with  it  a  feeling  of  patriot- 
ism and  religion.  Around  the  graves  of  those  who  died  in 
defense  of  their  country  may  be  taught  a  higherand  a  holier 
doctrine  than  usually  comes  from  a  Sunday  pulpit  dis- 
course. Out  of  the  proper  celebration  of  Decoration  Day 
there  is  a  lesson  of  patriotism  and  love  of  country  of  incal- 
culable value  to  the  young  generation,  bom  since  the  war, 
which  the  churches  ought  not  to  disregard.  This  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  national  holiday,  and  the  time  will  come 
when  to  decorate  the  graves  of  all  our  loved  ones  will  be 
of  universal  observance.  If  the  preachers  and  the  churches 
draw  themselves  aside  from  this  movement  for  a  May-day 
frolic,  they  will  disassociate  themselves  from  ceremonies 
where,  if  there  is  anything  in  religion,  they  properly  belong. 


WAILING    IN    WALL    STREET. 

"  Flaneur  "  Discusses  New  York  Bank  Failures  and  Stock  Depressions. 

The  sensation  caused  by  the  failure  of  James  R.  Keene 
was  nothing  compared  to  that  occasioned  by  the  suspension 
of  the  Marine  Bank  and  the  financial  collapse  of  its  Presi- 
dent, James  D.  Fish.  While  Mr.  Keene's  affairs  were  all 
known  to  be  more  or  less  insecure,  Mr.  Fish's  fortune  was 
supposed  to  be  as  stable  as  that  of  the  Astors.  The  repu- 
tation and  fame  of  the  President  of  the  Marine  Bank  was 
purely  local.  He  was  little  known  outside  of  New  York, 
but  was  very  well  known  at  home.  He  was  not  a  man  of 
extraordinary  personal  attractions  of  any  sort,  but  with  the 
instincts  and  habits  of  a  spendthrift.  His  tastes  did  not 
run  to  yachts,  fast  horses,  or  palaces,  but  in  a  much  more 
dangerous  direction — to  late  suppers,  with  the  various  peo- 
ple and  things  which  contribute  to  their  success. 

Mr.  Fish  was  never  so  happy  as  when  edging  his  way  be- 
hind the  scenes,  and  as  his  generosity  and  wealth  were  well 
known  in  the  profession,  he  had  little  difficulty  in  forming 
various  friendships  with  women  of  the  stage.  He  lived  in 
magnificent  style  over  the  Marine  Bank,  in  the  lower  part 
of  New  York.  There  is  not  a  pretentious  dwelling-house 
within  a  mile  of  his  rooms.  After  nightfall  the  locality  is 
given  over  to  the  police,  night  watchmen,  and  such  strag- 
glers as  venture  into  the  lower  part  of  the  city  after  night- 
fall just  to  see  what  the  business  section  of  the  town  looks 
like  after  business  has  suspended.  Mr.  Fish's  rooms  were 
magnificently  furnished,  and  were  the  scene  of  many  of  the 
late  suppers  which  have  caused  the  President  of  the  Ma- 
rine Bank  to  be  so  much  talked  about  in  New  York. 
Among  his  many  other  investments,  Mr.  Fish  included  the 
Casino.  He  was  one  of  the  first  men  who  went  into  the  en- 
terprise, and  he  gladly  loaned  money  to  the  concern  when 
it  was  in  need  of  it.  The  result  was  that  in  the  course  of 
time  he  had  a  mortgage  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
on  the  building,  which  he  subsequently  acquired.  Almost 
every  night  in  the  week  was  spent  by  Mr.  Fish  and  his 
friends  in  the  Casino,  where  they  were  as  well  known  to  the 
audience  as  to  the  chorus  girls. 

The  difficulties  which  have  brought  about  the  downfall 
of  Mr.  Fish  seem  largely  due  to  his  real  estate  transactions, 
which  were  of  enormous  extent.  He  has  dragged  down 
with  him  the  firm  of  Grant  &  Ward,  and  great  sympathy  is 
expressed  about  the  condition  of  ex-President  Ulysses  S. 
Grant.  It  was  generally  supposed,  when  the  failure  was 
announced  yesterday,  that  General  Grant's  entire  fortune 
had  been  sunk  in  his  firm,  but  it  has  since  been  learned 
that  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollar  trust  fund, 
which  was  made  up  by  the  citizens  here  as  a  testimonial  to 
General  Grant,  still  remains  intact.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
the  General  can  continue  to  rub  along  on  this  quarter  of  a 
million  until  something  turns  up. 

The  failure  has  had  the  effect  of  directing  attention  to 
the  kind  of  business  done  by  General  Grant,  his  three 
sons,  Mr.  Fish,  and  Ferdinand  Ward,  who  compose  the 
firm.  As  near  as  can  be  found  out,  they  seemed  to  be 
joined  in  a  sort  of  blind  pool,  which  existed  solely  on  ac- 
count of  the  alleged  great  political  influence  of  ex-Presi- 
dent Grant.  People  came  forward  and  gave  the  firm 
money  for  investment,  firmly  convinced  that  they  would 
receive  heavy  returns.  Nobody  knew  how  they  were  to 
come  in,  but  it  was  supposed  that  the  General  would  use 
the  political  influence  he  had  to  obtain  certain  advantages 
for  municipal  and  national  contracts.  It  now  turns  out 
that  the  firm  borrowed  money  at  a  ruinous  rate  of  interest, 
and  with  it  bought  contracts  below  the  usual  figures. 
These  contracts  were  sold  by  the  contractors  at  a  slight  re- 
duction because  they  feared  that  they  might  not  be  passed 
by  the  Federal  or  city  authorities  without  some  cutting. 
General  Grant's  firm  took  the  risk  of  getting  the  contracts 
through  at  the  full  figures,  and  depended  thereon  for  their 
profits.  It  was  rather  a  precarious  business.  It  is  very 
likely  that  the  firm  will  begin  operations  again,  however, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  publicity  which  has  been  given  to 
their  misfortunes  will  serve  to  advertise  their  business  ad- 
vantageously. 

The  depression  in  stocks  continues,  and  the  recent  fail- 
ures have  intensified  the  insecure  feeling  of  financial  men. 
The  effect  of  the  continual  shrinkage  of  values  for  the  past 
two  years  is  seen  in  the  failures  of  the  past  week,  and 
shrewd  Wall  Street  men  are  extremely  blue.  People  may 
say  that  William  H.  Vanderbilt  knew  nothing  about  Wall 
Street  affairs,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  knew 
enough  to  get  out  of  the  market  a  year  ago,  when  he  sold 
everything  at  a  profit.  He  drives  up  the  road  now  with  an 
easy  indifference  as  to  the  condition  of  the  stock  market, 
and  feels  more  or  less  sympathy  for  the  other  millionaires 
who  stayed  in  and  have  been  slowly  engulfed. 

The-financial  world  is  occupying  a  good  deal  of  attention 
recently.  As  an  instance,  observe  the  great  hullabaloo 
caused  by  the  moving  of  the  produce  brokers  from  their 
old  to  the  new  Exchange.  Their  new  building  cost  three 
million  dollars,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  prominent 
structure  in  New  York  city.  It  rises  to  an  amazing  height, 
and  spreads  all  over  the  block.  The  produce  men  gave  a 
reception  at  which  there  were  three  or  four  thousand  peo- 
ple, had  a  riot  next  day  when  they  moved  to  their  new 
stand,  and  left  their  old  building  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  The 
men  who  invested  in  seats  in  the  Exchange  are  now  con- 
gratulating themselves.  Only  a  short  time  ago  they  could  be 
bought  for  four  or  five  hundred  dollars,  and  now  they  are 
worth  as  many  thousands.  The  rivalry  which  is  beginning 
to  exist  between  the  Stock  and  Produce  Exchanges  is  be- 
coming more  bitter  every  day — that  is,  on  the  part  of  the 
produce  men.  The  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  pre- 
tend to  look  upon  their  neighbors  with  more  or  less  con- 
tempt, but  the  produce  men  say  that  theirs  is  the  winning 
fight  in  the  end.  They  don't  deal  in  paper  securities  but 
in  actual  staples,  and  their  financial  outlook  is  as  good  as 
that  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  A  great  deal  of  this  talk  is 
due  to  their  having  moved  into  the  building. 

Pretty  Marie  Burroughs  has  quite  recovered  from  her  ill- 
ness, and  has  gone  on  to  Chicago  to  join  "The  Rajah" 
company.  She  made  a  success  in  "Alpine  Roses,'  and 
built  up  her  reputation  rapidly.  The  beastly  weather, 
however,  which  has  floored  everybody  recently,  caught  her 


in  the  end,  and  she  was  obliged  to  give  up  playing,  and 
put  herself  under  a  physician's  care.  She  was  ill  for  several 
weeks.  With  careful  nursing  she  recovered,  and  will,  be- 
fore long,  appear  in  San  Francisco.  Miss  Burroughs  lived 
in  Twenty-ninth  Street.  She  was  very  much  worshiped 
while  here,  but  did  not  go  about  at  all,  and  made  but  few 
acquaintances.  When  she  began  to  convalesce  it  was  ob- 
served by  shrewd  and  probably  interested  men  that  a 
prosperous  and  kindly  looking  man,  who  wore  a  soft  felt 
hat  and  presented  the  general  aspect  of  a  Western  million- 
aire, called  upon  her  frequently,  and  drove  her  through  the 
park.  It  is  not  known  who  he  is,  but  he  is  more  bitterly 
hated  just  now  than  any  other  man  in  New  York  by  the 
select  contingent  of  first-nighters  who  fell  in  love  with  Miss 
Burroughs  on  her  first  appearance  in  New  York. 

Still  another  pretty  actress  has  been  unfortunate.  Flor- 
ence Gerard,  who  came  over  here  from  England  with 
Charles  Coghlan,  when  he  was  engaged  by  Stetson,  made 
quite  a  hit  in  light  comedy  acting.  She  is  very  pretty  and 
graceful,  and  her  photographs  are  almost  as  well  known  as 
Ellen  Terry's.  One  oif  her  best  hits  was  made  in  with 
Harry  Dixey  in  an  imitation  of  Henry  Irving  and  Ellen 
Terry,  in  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Theatre.  Subsequently  she  played  "Confusion"  with 
Mr.  Dixey  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Company,  and  made  one 
of  the  successes  of  the  season.  The  same  treacherous 
spring  which  brought  about  Miss  Burrough's  illness  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  misfortunes  of  Miss  Gerard.  She  looked 
out  of  her  window  before  she  went  to  the  theatre  for  re- 
hearsal one  day  a  few  weeks  ago,  thought  it  was  a  pleasant 
day,  and  tripped  gayly  down  the  steps  of  her  house  toward 
the  street.  It  was  one  of  the  deceptive  spring  days.  Miss 
Gerard  slipped  on  the  ice  and  injured  her  right  knee.  She 
went  back  in  her  house  and  sent  word  to  her  manager, 
John  Stetson,  that  she  was  too  seriously  injured  to  play. 
Stetson,  in  the  gruff  and  imperious  manner  which  has  now 
made  him  notorious,  sent  word  that  she  could  come  at 
once  or  forfeit  her  position.  She  went  to  the  theatre, 
.  played  that  night,  and  the  exertion  caused  a  serious  lame- 
ness, which  has  since  sent  her  to  the  hospital.  It  is  said 
that  she  will  not  be  out  again  for  several  months,  and  the 
physicians  fear  that  they  will  have  to  amputate  the  limb. 
I  wonder  if  Stetson  is  liable. 

Mr.  Mansfield  has  had  another  quarrel.  In  fact,  he  has 
had  two  more;  and  the  immediate  result  is  his  dismissal  or 
resignation  from  the  Bijou  Opera  Company,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  Jaques  Kruger  in  his  place.  Asa  "kicker" 
Mr.  Mansfield  has  not  a  peer  in  the  profession.  He  has 
more  quarrels  than  any  other  ten  actors  in  the  country 
combined.  The  effect  of  his  withdrawal  from  Bijou  has 
been  to  shove  Kruger  into  prominence.  This  quaint  and 
valuable  comedian  will  be  a  more  famous  man  than  Nat 
Goodwin,  Mr.  Mansfield,  or  Harry  Dixey  before  long. 
Besides,  he  does  not  kick.  Mr.  Mansfield's  first  row  oc- 
curred with  Max  Freeman,  the  manager  of  the  Bijou 
Opera  Company.  Mr.  Mansfield  was  attending  an  initial 
rehearsal,  in  a  gorgeous  spring  suit  of  clothe's,  patent- 
leather  boots,  and  single  eye-glass.  The  stage-manager 
gave  him  some  hurried  instructions  in  the  course  of  the  re- 
hearsal, which  Mr.  Mansfield  considered  impertinent  on 
the  part  of  the  stage-manager.  Therefore  he  screwed  his 
glass  into  his  left  eye,  looked  solemnly  at  Mr.  Freeman, 
and  haughtily  demanded  an  apology.  Mr.  Freeman 
laughed,  and  made  a  remark  not  calculated  to  soothe  the 
irascible  spirit  of  Mansfield.  A  moment  later  they  were 
both  shaking  their  fists  in  each  other's  faces.  They  were 
parted,  and  peace  reigned  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  when 
Mr.  Mansfield  ran  against  the  manager  of  the  theatre  and 
engaged  in  another  row.  The  managers  mopped  their 
foreheads,  said  it  was  too  much,  drew  a  check,  and  this 
ended  the  reign  of  Richard  Mansfield  at  the  Bijou  The- 
atre. 

"  Blue  Beard,"  which  has  just  been  brought  out  at  the 
Bijou,  presents  a  lot  of  extremely  pretty  women,  in  cos- 
tumes which  are  of  extraordinary  simplicity,  gravity,  and 
scantiness.  They  wear  as  few  garments  as  the  law  will 
allow.  In  fact,  they  wear  fewer.  This  will  make  a  great 
success  of  "  Blue  Beard."  When  Miles  &  Barton  pro- 
duced "  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,"  they  depended  upon 
the  precariously  clothed  girls  who  made  up  the  cast  for 
their  success.  They  were  enormously  successful.  Then 
they  sent  the  pretty  girls  away,  and  produced  "  La  Vie  " 
with  a  lot  of  middle-aged  women  and  talented  men.  It 
was  a  failure.  Now  they  have  gone  back  to  pretty  girls 
again,  and  a  crowd  is  continually  at  the  doors. 

A  sensational  paragraph  is  going  around  about  the  con- 
tributions to  Mr.  Abbey's  benefit  of  Mr.  William  H.  Van- 
derbilt and  Miss  Caroline  Astor.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
whole  list  of  gifts,  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  check  for  four  thou- 
sand was  the  highest  and  Miss  Astor's  for  forty  dollars  was 
the  lowest.  It  is  therefore  concluded  that  Miss  Astor  is 
very  much  more  careful  with  her  wealth  than  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt. I  wonder  who  originated  the  story,  and  what  reason 
they  have  to  suppose  for  an  instant  that  Miss  Caroline  As- 
tor would  send  Mr.  Abbey  a  check  for  any  amount,  forty 
dollars  or  otherwise  ?  She  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
Mr.  Abbey  or  any  of  his  entertainments.  Her  mother  and 
her  aunt  both  have  boxes  at  the  new  Opera  House,  and 
the  boxes  are  in  the  name  of  her  father  and  her  uncle. 
Each  of  the  Astors  contributed  a  generous  sum  to  the  fund 
of  Mr.  Abbey.  And  the  statement  that  Miss  Caroline  As- 
tor— who  is  yet  a  girl  in  her  teens— sent  a  pitiful  forty  dol- 
lars is  preposterous. 

I  doubt  if  any  girl  in  New  York  is  so  closely,  carefully, 
and  severely  guarded  as  the  hundred  millionairess  of  the 
Astors.  She  is  the  only  unmarried  daughter  in  the  whole 
family,  and  she  is  of  a  singularly  retiring  and  modest  dis- 
position. She  is  not  gifted  with  great  physical  beauty,  and 
is  small  in  stature.  Mrs.  Astor  is  extremely  conventional, 
and  her  daughter's  conduct  is  as  carefully  watched  and  her 
movements  as  thoroughly  discussed  as  though  she  were  a 
princess.  She  is  richer,  by  the  way,  than  any  princess  in 
the  world,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  considerable  fact,  that 
she  does  not  spend  her  income  in  forty-dollar  checks  to 
theatrical  managers.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  May  7,  1884. 

Italy's  warmest  city  is  Palermo,  next  Naples,  then  Ge- 
noa, then  Rome.    Rome  is  much  the  coldest  at/night; 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    MASSACHUSETTS    MAN. 

How  he  Met,  Impressed,  and  was  Impressed  by  a  California  Woman. 


He  saw  her  the  first  time  in  a  Mission  Street  car,  and  his 
impressions  were  not  prepossessing.  There  was  something 
too  imperious  in  the  quick  wave  of  her  hand  as  she  sig- 
naled the  car,  and  her  very  step  was  positive  and  aggressive. 
The  perfect  health  which  blossomed  in  her  cheek,  sparkled 
in  .her  eye,  and  revealed  itself  in  the  easy  carriage  of  a  firm- 
ly molded  figure,  in  his  sight  possessed  an  element  of  un- 
lady-like  audacity. 

David  Woodbury  had  been  in  San  Francisco  only  a  fort- 
night, but  he  had  already  made  up  his  mind,  with  the  swift 
decision  which  sometimes  characterizes  Massachusetts 
men,  that  he  did  not  admire  the  women  of  California.  They 
were  an  innovation  upon  the  type  of  womankind  to  which 
he  had  been  accustomed.  The  women  of  his  family  and 
of  his  acquaintance  had  all  partaken,  more  or  less,  of  a  cer- 
tain delicate,  spiritual  cast,  not  uncommon  among  old  New 
England  families.  He  reflected  now,  with  an  invalid's 
fretful  persistency,  that  he  could  not  recall  one  who  had 
even  remotely  approached  the  buoyant  health  and  gener- 
ous physique  of  this  girl. 

For  he  was  an  invalid.  His  stalwart  form  and  iron  mus- 
cles had  proved  of  no  avail  to  resist  the  pitiless  onslaught 
of  hereditary  disease,  and  the  deceptive  flush  upon  his 
cheek  was  but  the  presage  of  decay.  Yet  he  had,  so  far,  at- 
tained only  the  interesting  stage  of  a  sick  man's  existence, 
when  the  tender  sympathy  and  concern  of  friends  create  a 
subtile  separation  between  him  and  the  outside  world,  and 
the  nerves  are  easily  jarred  by  contact  with  the  unaccus- 
tomed or  unexpected. 

Lost  in  reflection,  he  failed  to  observe  that  a  gray-haired 
woman,  meanly  clad  and  carrying  a  heavy  bundle,  had  en- 
tered the  car,  and  stood  leaning  wearily  against  the  door. 
The  car  was  closely  packed  from  front  to  rear.  There 
seemed  a  singular  lack  of  the  customary  gallantry  which 
appears  to  be  a  second  nature  to  most  Callfornians.  Sev- 
eral newspapers  were  lifted  higher,  to  shut  out  the  appeal- 
ing glance  from  their  readers'  lines  of  vision;  a  few  men 
gazed  stolidly  through  the  windows.  Several  well-dressed 
women,  occupying  seats,  smiled  in  a  superior  way. 

There  was  a  swift  movement  opposite.  David  Wood- 
bury raised  his  eyes  to  see  the  old  woman  gently  urged  into 
the  seat  the  young  lady  had  vacated,  and  to  be  himself  in- 
cluded in  a  scornful  glance  which  swept  the  car  from  end 
to  end. 

Other  men  obstinately  retained  their  seats  in  a  very  laud- 
able effort  to  maintain  consistency,  but  this  Massachusetts 
man,  feeling  an  obligation  to  vindicate  his  own  gentility, 
in  defiance  of  his  bodily  infirmities  arose  and  tendered  his 
seat  to  the  combative  young  woman.  The  courtesy  was 
firmly  repulsed. 

"  You  must  take  my  seat.  I  can  not  allow  you  to  stand," 
he  had  said,  clumsily  enough. 

"  I  would  not  deprive  myself  of  the  pleasure  for  the 
world,"  returned  the  girl.  The  voice  was  a  surprise — mu- 
sical and  vibrating,  with  intonations  that  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  associate  with  ideas  of  refinement  and  culture. 
But  he  at  once  realized  that  he  had  blundered.  This 
dauntless  creature,  with  the  self-consciousness  characteris- 
tic of  Western  girls,  had  promptly  aitributed  his  courtesy 
to  the  influence  of  her  charms.  He  writhed  beneath  the 
consciousness  all  the  more  because  of  his  utter  inability  to 
defend  himself.  The  very  triviality  of  the  episode  ren- 
dered him  powerless. 

The  recollection  of  this  vexatious  incident  still  pursued 
him  six  months  later,  when  he  returned  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  his  fair  skin  tanned  and  burned  by  a  tropical  sun, 
but  with  health  restored,  and  ready  for  a  season  of  relaxa- 
tion before  returning  to  New  England.  He  was  at  an  even- 
ing party  one  night  in  March,  conversing  idly  with  a  lady 
acquaintance,  when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  couple 
who  had  entered  the  room  and  stood  chatting  with  the 
hostess.  He  saw-  a  dignified  elderly  gentleman  in  the  un- 
dress of  a  military  officer,  and  on  his  arm  a  queenly  girl 
who  might  have  stepped  from  some  old-time  picture.  A 
shimmering  robe  of  rich  texture  was  draped  with  classic 
elegance  about  the  graceful  form;  not  a  scrap  of  lace  or 
patch  of  velvet  marred  the  beauty  of  the  costume;  but  in 
the  folds  of  filmy  tulle  which  crossed  the  bosom  a  cluster 
of  eglantine  roses  was  hidden.  A  single  diamond,  in  a 
setting  of  antique  silver,  gleamed  like  a  star  amid  the  waves 
of  her  abundant  brown  hair,  and  in  her  hand  she  carried  a 
curious  inlaid  fan. 

David  Woodbury's  sensation  was  one  of  positive  delight. 
With  returning  strength  had  come  a  new  appreciation  of 
the  royalty  of  nealth,  and  he  reveled  in  this  picture  of  per- 
fect womanhood.  He  thought  of  his  sister,  who  had  a 
mild  enthusiasm  for  art,  and  for  its  sake  loved  the  beauti- 
ful in  nature,  and  wished  she  stood  by  his  side  that  mo- 
ment, and  could  feast  her  eyes  on  the  scene  before  him : 
the  lofty  room,  with  its  rich  appointments,  not  more  costly 
than  tasteful,  the  wealth  of  tropical  plants  and  blossoms 
making  the  air  heavy  with  perfume,  and  in  the  foreground 
a  glittering  constellation,  with  this  superb  figure  for  its 
central  sun. 

"  That  is  General  Langdon  and  his  daughter  Stella," 
whispered  his  friend.  "  His  wife  died  three  years  ago, 
leaving  two  daughters,  one  a  mere  baby.  They  say  Stella's 
devotion  to  her  little  sister  is  something  beautiful  to  be- 
hold.    But  come — let  me  introduce  you." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  in  calm  scrutiny  as  he  bowed  be- 
fore her.  "  I  have  met  Mr.  Woodbury  before — in  a  street- 
car," she  said,  gravely. 

An  under-current  of  satire  cut  like  a  two-edged  sword. 
To  have  attempted  excuse  or  explanation  would  have  ap- 
peared like  the  consciousness  of  guilt.  His  thoughts 
turned  back  to  their  old  channel.  The  elegant  simplicity 
of  her  dress  he  regarded  as  a  bid  for  notoriety.  Her  un- 
conventional manner  received  his  mental  condemnation. 
Observing  how  neatly  she  parried  all  attemps  at  familiarity 
on  the  part  of  her  admirers,  he  reflected  that  the  women 
in  whose  society  he  had  been  bred  had  no  need  of  parrying 
any  such  approaches.  The  air  of  icy  reserve  in  which  they 
:    d  themselves  was  impregnable. 


During  ensuing  weeks  he  met  her  frequently,  but  his 
original  conception  of  her  character  remained  essentially 
unchanged.  He  told  himself  that  she  was  a  gay,  brilliant 
girl,  always  cheerful  and  animated;  but  dwelling  alto- 
gether in  the  shallows  of  life,  like  others  of  her  class. 

One  morning  these  opinions  received  a  shock  and  a  sur- 
prise. Turning  down  Pacific  Street,  after  an  early  stroll 
on  Russian  Hill,  he  encountered  Stella  Langdon  going 
down  town  on  a  forenoon  shopping  campaign  such  as  young 
and  stylish  women  affect,  he  inwardly  decided.  He  joined 
her,  and  they  were  soon  launched  upon  an  idle  discussion 
of  plans  for  the  coming  season.  As  they  progressed  down 
the  hill,  they  came  to  a  quarter  whose  dingy  and  rickety 
abodes  proclaimed  the  poverty  of  its  denizens.  Sauntering 
carelessly  along,  Miss  Langdon  suddenly  bent  over  two 
children  rather  more  ragged  and  dirty  than  the  average  of 
the  street.  Her  face  grew  tender  and  pitiful  as  she  ques- 
tioned the  little  people,  and,  after  a  brief  parley,  bearing 
the  viler  of  the  two  urchins  aloft  in  her  arms,  she  disap- 
peared down  a  dark  alley-way.  Her  companion  halted  a 
moment  irresolute;  then,  realizing  that  he  was  for  the 
time  completely  forgotten,  with  a  compassionate  smile  for 
the  freaks  of  San  Francisco  women,  he  continued  his 
progress  down  town. 


The  little  land  and  sea-locked  port  of  San  Pedro  is 
oddly  situated.  Where  the  water  has  in  past  ages  hol- 
lowed a  crescent  from  the  cliffs  and  then  receded,  years 
ago  a  little  village  was  founded.  Two  miles  north,  on  the 
crest  of  the  cliffs,  the  last  battle  between  the  Mexicans 
and  United  States  soldiers  took  place,  and  in  a  ghoulish 
grave-yard,  far  from  any  habitation,  repose  the  bones  of 
the  shiin  of  one  army,  while  out  in  the  bay,  on  a  rocky 
eminence  called  Dead  Man's  Island,  the  dead  of  the  de- 
feated warriors  found  their  sepulchre.  One  by  one  these 
graves  have  been  rifled  of  their  contents  by  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  resistless  waves,  until  only  a  couple  now  remain, 
with  a  snowy  cross  above  to  mark  their  burial  place.  Half 
a  mile  to  the  south  is  another  long,  low  stretch  of  land, 
with  shores  of  glittering  white  sand,  studded  with  curious 
pebbles  and  strewn  with  shells,  to  which  a  little  steamer 
daily  plies,  as  well  as  to  the  distant  mountainous  islands, 
rising  like  pale  blue  clouds  far  out  upon  the  ocean,  where 
earth  and  sky  appear  to  meet. 

The  little  modern  town  of  San  Pedro  nestles  in  the 
crescent-shaped  hollow  facing  the  sea,  with  precipitous 
cliffs  rising  like  steep  walls  in  its  rear,  and  embracing  it 
north  and  south  almost  to  the  water's  edge.  The  entire 
village  lies  so  low  that  a  tidal-wave  of  modest  dimensions 
could  with  one  mighty  surge  obliterate  it  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  But  its  quiet  inhabitants  dwell  on  in  peaceful 
security,  and  many  restless  city  people  find  in  the  quaint 
spot,  so  shut  off  from  the  everyday  world,  the  repose  and 
isolation  which  they  annually  seek  as  salvation  from  the 
wear  and  tear  of  petty  cares.  And  so  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  every  summer  finds  the  homely  little  cottages  over- 
flowing with  city  guests,  and  the  low  ground  at  the  north 
angle  of  the  crescent  and  fronting  the  sea  is  dotted  with 
gay  tents  all  the  season. 

Here  it  chanced  that  one  day  in  August,  when  the 
waves  were  lapping  the  shore  with  a  sleepy  surge,  Stella 
Langdon  and  David  Woodbury  encountered  each  other. 
She  was  sunning  herself  on  the  sand,  while  her  little  sister 
built  a  mimic  fortress  by  her  side.  A  book  lay  untouched 
in  the  girl's  lap,  for  the  book  of  Nature  spread  out  before 
her  was  infinitely  more  enchanting. 

He  reverted  at  once  to  the  occasion  when  last  they  met, 
for,  struggling  against  the  growing  admiration  he  felt  for 
this  girl,  with  all  the  perversity  of  an  obstinate  man  he 
had  converted  even  that  incident  into  an  argument  against 
her. 

"  Miss  Langdon,  pray  enlighten  me.  Of  what  philan- 
thropic society  are  you  a  director?" 

"Of  none,  sir."  There  was  unmistakable  surprise  and 
inquiry  in  her  voice.     But  he  went  on  in  a  quizzical  way: 

"  Then  you  are  one  of  the  hard-working  members  who 
do  not  accept  office,  but  preside  over  committees,  and  in- 
augurate fairs  and  carnivals — all  for  the  purpose  of  entic- 
ing from  the  pockets  of  an  unwilling  public  money  for  the 
support  of  establishments  which  are  mere  hot-beds  for 
criminals  and  paupers." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir."  Her  lips  tightened  and 
her  eyes  sparkled  with  a  dangerous  light. 

"  Be  honest.  In  the  interest  of  what  reformatory  insti- 
tution did  you  pursue  that  wretched  little  beggar  we  en- 
countered on  Pacific  Street  a  month  or  two  ago?  " 

"  Mr.  Woodbury,  did  you  notice  the  condition  of  that 
child  ?  When  I  took  hold  of  her  emaciated  arm  it  seemed 
as  if  it  would  melt  away  in  my  grasp.  Did  you  see  the 
cruel  blows  the  older  child  was  raining  upon  her?  And  do 
you  think  a  woman  could  pass  by  such  a  sight?  I  wish 
you  had  seen  that  home  as  I  did.  Two  miserable  rooms 
for  a  father  and  mother  and  seven  children.  The  woman 
was  at  the  wash-tub,  and  when  I  told  her  why  I  had  picked 
up  the  little  mite,  she  burst  out  crying,  telling  her  troubles 
in  such  a  discouraged  way  that  it  made  one's  heart  ache. 
The  oldest  boy  and  girl  were  at  school,  and  there  are  five 
little  ones — the  youngest  an  infant  at  the  breast,  the  next 
that  sickly  baby,  and  the  oldest  the  seven-year-old  boy  in 
whose  care  she  had  placed  it  that  morning." 

"  Where  was  the  father? " 

"  He  is  only  a  poor  laborer — sober  and  hard-working,  she 
assured  me;  but  his  work  is  not  steady,  and  his  small 
wages  are  insufficient  for  their  support.  So  the  poor,  little 
things  had  to  be  neglected  and  sent  out  on  the  street  to 
get  the  sunshine,  while  the  mother  toils  away  at  home,  or 
sometimes  went  out  with  her  baby  to  do  a  day's  cleaning. 
The  tiny  girl  we  saw  had  been  suffering  with  a  severe 
cough  for  six  months,  and  they  could  do  nothing  for  her 
but  watch  her  fade  away  before  their  eyes." 

"  What  did  you  advise? " 

"  I  persuaded  them  to  take  the  little  one  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital,  where  I  have  a  friend — and  a  noble,  good 
woman  she  is — who  is  a  director.  There  the  little  thing 
was  put  straight  to  bed,  as  she  needed  to  be,  and  nursed 
day  and  night,  as  she  could  never  have  been  at  home." 

"With  what  result?" 


"  I  have  a  letter  to-day  from  the  matron,  who  tells  me 
my  patient  has  grown  plump  as  a  partridge,  and  will  be  dis- 
charged in  three  weeks  more,  completely  cured.  The 
father  has  procured  steady  work  in  the  country,  and  takes 
his  family  there  this  week.  Let  us  change  the  subject.  Do 
you  go  in  bathing? " 

"  No;  I  am  afraid  " 

"  Of  stingarees?"  She  laughed  merrily,  and  before  he 
could  finish  his  explanation  somebody  had  come  up  and 
swept  her  off  on  a  search  for  sea  ferns,  whose  delicate 
fronds  were  borne  in  by  the  tide. 

He  stood  for  an  instant,  irresolute.  Two  crushing  revela- 
tions dawned  upon  him  in  that  moment.  He  had  learned 
to  appreciate  at  last  this  noble,  sympathetic  woman;  and 
he  knew,  by  a  swift,  unerring  intuition,  that  she  despised 
him.  He  asked  himself  what  else  he  could  have  expect- 
ed. A  man  irreverent  of  age,  indifferent  to  the  sufferings 
of  childhood,  and,  above  all,  a  coward!  He  summed  up 
his  credentials  with  a  bitter  laugh,  as  he  flung  himself  down 
on  the  beach. 

After  this  passage-at-arms  they  mutually  avoided  each 
other.  Save  when  they  met  face  to  face,  they  never  ex- 
changed a  glance  of  recognition.  Yet  both  were  resolved 
to  conclude  the  season  at  San  Pedro.  One  day  Miss 
Langdon  rode  down  to  Wilmington,  to  take  the  train  for 
Los  Angeles.  She  left  her  little  sister  in  the  care  of  friends 
at  the  beach,  with  many  charges  and  cautions,  which  the 
child  promised  to  heed. 

Early  that  afternoon  David  Woodbury  wandered  along 
at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  chipping  away  at  the  rocks  with  a 
small  pick  he  carried.  He  was  something  of  an  amateur 
geologist,  and  there  were  some  singular,  amber-like  crys- 
tals imbedded  in  the  rocks,  which  tie  had  determined  to 
subject  to  microscopic  analysis.  Absorbed  in  his  task,  he 
was  aroused  by  the  sound  of  a  lady's  voice  close  by: 

"  What  is  it  fluttering  on  the  top  of  that  rock,  Henry? 
Is  it  a  bird?    Give  me  that  glass,  and  let  me  see." 

"No,  my  dear;  my  eyes  are  better  than  yours.  I  will 
look.     By  heavens!  it  is  a  child! " 

A  little  child  out  on  a  narrow  point  of  rocks,  with  a  surg- 
ing sea  all  around,  and  the  tide  coming  in !  Every  one 
understood  how  it  must  have  happened,  recalling  the  chain 
of  moss-grown  rocks  that  lifted  their  heads  above  the  sea 
at  the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  and  over  which  the  more  ventur- 
ous had  sometimes  clambered,  but  every  vestige  of  which 
was  now  effaced  by  the  sea.  The  few  men  about  stood 
dazed  at  the  sight.  No  boat  could  make  a  passage  of 
those  sharp  and  treacherous  rocks,  and  strong  swimmers 
dared  not  breast  the  pitiless  swell  of  the  tide,  maddened 
to  fury  by  its  rocky  barriers. 

One  man  set  his  teeth  grimly  together  at  the  sight. 
Years  ago,  in  his  college  days  he  had  been  a  daring  swim- 
mer. Once  before  he  had  breasted  just  such  a  sea  to  reach 
a  boat  which  had  overturned  with  three  men.  As  David 
Woodbury  threw  off  his  coat,  he  remembered  the  parting 
admonition  of  his  Hawaiian  physician : 

"  You  are  all  right  now,  my  boy;  but  guard  vigilantly 
against  any  sudden  shock  or  violent  exercise  of  any  kind." 

He  mustered  all  the  nerve  within  him  to  meet  and  bear 
without  recoil  the  plunge  into  the  boiling  element.  Once 
breasting  the  waves,  his  old  strength  came  back,  and  he 
battled  with  a  vigor  he  had  never  known  before.  Flung 
now  against  some  cruel  rocks,  which  bruised  his  limbs  or 
tore  his  hands;  now  sucked  down  by  some  eddying  cur- 
rent, which  all  his  strength  only  sufficed  to  conquer;  now 
faint  with  the  shock  of  some  mighty  incoming  breaker,  he 
reached,  at  last,  the  rock  where  a  little  girl  clung  in  fright, 
and  took  her  in  his  arms  and  soothed  her  till  her  wild  sobs 
ceased.  He  bethought  himself  then  of  what  he  had  not 
recalled  before — that  between  this  rock  and  the  break- 
water, which  afforded  a  safe  retreat  to  shore,  lay  a  com- 
paratively open  stretch  of  sea.  And  so,  plunging  again 
into  the  water,  carefully  supporting  the  little  one,  "but 
swimming  with  long,  masterly  strokes,  he  bore  his  precious 
burden  safely,  at  last,  to  shore. 

As  he  stepped  upon  the  beich,  Stella  Langdon  met  him 
with  outslretched  arms.  Silently  he  placed  the  child  with- 
in them,  and  she  received  it  without  a  word;  but  he  was 
strangely  stirred  by  the  one  full  look  that  fell  from  her 
brown  eyes  like  a  benison  upon  him.  A  hero  in  dripping 
garments,  he  stood  among  the  idlers  upon  the  beach, 
all  deeply  moved,  as  even  shallow  natures  will  be,  by  the 
sight  of  a  truly  gallant  deed. 

He  tried  to  meet  their  effusive  praise  with  easy  indiffer- 
ence, to  make  light  of  the  perils  through  which  he  had 
passed.  But  a  choking  sensation  in  his  throat  overpow- 
ered him;  a  weakness,  which  was  more  than  the  faintness 
of  exhaustion,  seized  upon  him;  and  it  was  not  sea-water 
that  gushed  in  a  crimson  flood  from  mouth  and  nostrils. 

Stella  Langdon,  sitting  within  her  tent,  and  softly  crying 
over  her  little  sister  as  she  removed  her  wet  garments,  lifted 
her  face  with  a  sudden  pallor  as  she  heard  the  measured 
tramp  of  men  carrying  a  heavy  burden,  and  a  voice  saying, 
regretfully : 

"  Poor  fellow!    He's  done  for  this  time." 

If  he  had  been  taken  to  an  ordinary  habitation,  and 
there  submitted  to  the  confined  atmosphere,  unnatural  re- 
straint, and  artificial  remedies  which  invalids  are  usually 
obliged  to  undergo,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  would  have  sur- 
vived the  ordeal.  But  after  he  had  been  placed  upon  the 
comfortable  bed  in  his  tent,  the  physician  who  was  sum- 
moned wisely  concluded  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
run  the  risk  of  removal.  And  so  he- lay  in  the  open  air, 
the  cool  sea-breezes  finding  their  way  through  many  a  rift 
in  the  canvas.  Close  contact  with  Mother  Nature  accom- 
plished more  than  doctors  or  physic,  and,  after  several 
weeks  of  rest  and  quiet,  the  inward  tissues  that  had  been 
ruptured  did  their  work  of  healing,  and  he  rose  from  his 
couch,  if  not  absolutely  sound,  with  chances  for  a  long  life 
about  as  good  as  the  average  man's. 

The  season  at  San  Pedro  was  unusually  prolonged  that 
year.  More  than  one  party  of  campers  lingered  on,  loth  to 
leave  while  the  life  of  this  brave  young  fellow  hung  in  the 
balance.  The  Langdons  lingered  among  the  rest,  and 
when,  one  day  late  in  September,  David  Woodbury  finally 
emerged  from  his  tent,  walking  somewhat  feebly  at  first,  he 
did  not  disdain  to  stay  himself  a  little  by  the  noble  strength 
of  the  young  girl  whose  arm  he  had  taken. 
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Slowly  they  strolled  along  the  beach,  and  various  gay 
groups  nodded  smiling  approval  as  they  passed.  He  drew 
her  at  length  to  a  little  nook  in  the  cliffs  sheltered  from  the 
wind.  Below  them  great  breakers  beat  themselves  upon 
the  rocks  with  a  sullen  roar.  The  sharp  outlines  of  the 
mountainous  islands  in  thcdistance  were  veiled  in  a  bluish 
mist.  Far  on  the  horizon  the  white-winged  sails  of  an  in- 
coming ship  could  be  descried.  Some  rare  bird,  with 
golden  plumage,  wheeled  down  over  the  cliffs,  and  darted, 
swift  and  sure,  to  its  nest  in  a  lilliputian  bush,  clinging  to  a 
cleft  in  the  rocks. 

But  the  young  man  wore  a  troubled  look,  and  seemed 
oblivious  of  the  charming  scene  before  him.  He  turned 
to  his  companion  at  length  with  a  weakly,  embarrassed 
smile. 

"  I  do  not  like  to  think  there  was  a  time  when  I  seemed 
contemptible  in  your  eyes.  I  was  not  quite  so  hard-hearted 
as  I  appeared — about  that  little  child,  you  know  " 

"So  I  was  fully  persuaded  when  I  learned  that  an  un- 
known friend  in  San  Pedro  had  forwarded  a  hundred  dol- 
lars for  my  poor  people  that  very  week." 

"  I  didn't  mean  that  you  should  know  of  that,"  looking 
momentarily  chagrined;  "still,  I  do  not  know  that  I  care 
now,"  possessing  himself  of  her  hand  with  an  air  of  pro- 
prietorship, and  drawing  her  nearer  to  him. 

"  But  I  wonder  if  you  will  believe  me  now,"  he  persist- 
ed, following  up  his  chain  of  reminiscence.  "  About  that 
miserable  affair  in  the  street-car,  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
you.  You  remember?  You  thought  me  zealous  to  offer 
my  seat  to  a  young  lady  when  I  wouldn't  yield  it  to  an  old 
woman.  I  wouldn't  make  such  a  distinction  for  the  Queen 
of  Sheba.  The  fact  is,  I  was  in  a  brown  study  when  she 
came  in,  and  positively  did  not  see  her  until  you  had  risen." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  in  gentle  amazement. 

"  David  Woodbury,  I  never  dreamed  of  misjudging  you 
so.     I  understood  it  all  perfectly  at  the  time,"  she  said. 
Flora  Haines  Apponyi. 

San  Francisco,  May  14,  1S84. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Ella  Wheeler  is  married  at  last.  She  is  now  Mrs.  Wil- 
cox. 

New  York  city  is  credited  with  having  four  hundred  and 
fifty  millionaires. 

Augustus  A.  Hayes,  of  Washington,  and  George  Par- 
sons Lathrop  are  to  write  a  novel. 

Gounod  is  writing  an  important  work,  to  demolish  Wag- 
ner. It  will  be  divided  into  three  parts,  "  The  Man," 
"  The  Artist,"  and  "  The  School." 

"  Now  I  feel  like  Madame  Patti,"  said  Bismarck,  smil- 
ing grimly,  as  he  surveyed  a  table-load  of  floral  tributes 
sent  to  him  on  his  last  birthday  anniversary. 

According  to  a  writer  in  the  Beacon  (Boston),  Monsignor 
Capel  last  winter  said  he  had  never  read  "  Lothair,"  not 
caring  to  "  see  himself  as  others  see  him  "  in  a  novel. 

The  chair  of  English  literature  at  Yale  College  is  still 
vacant,  though  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  broker,  of 
New  York,  and  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  farmer,  of  New  Ha- 
ven, are  candidates  for  the  position. 

Madame  Nilsson  writes  that  she  has  arranged  with  Mr. 
Theodore  Thomas  to  sing  in  twenty-three  concerts,  for 
which  he  is  to  give  her  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars,  and 
consequently  she  will  remain  in  this  country  this  summer. 

Matthew  Arnold  has  told  a  correspondent  that  American 
ladies  are  charming.  "  It  is,"  he  remarks,  "  this  talking- 
ness  or  engagingness  in  all  American  ladies  that  really 
quite  fascinates  me — the  young  ladies  are  -so  well  posted 
and  converse  so  pleasingly." 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  late  Duke  of  Albany 
was  the  second  bearer  of  that  title  who  has  died  in  the  Ri- 
viera. The  next  brother  of  George  III.,  the  Duke  of  York 
and  Albany,  died  at  the  palace  of  Monaco  in  1767,  only  a 
few  miles  from  where  Prince  Leopold  breathed  his  last. 

The  day  after  the  decision  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in 
Belt  against  Lawes,  Belt  received  five  thousand  letters  and 
nine  hundred  telegrams.  The  law  proceedings  have  al- 
ready cost  Lawes's  father,  Sir  fohn  Lawes,  seventy  thou- 
sand dollars.     Still  he  has  appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  late  Professor  Longfellow's  daughters  manifest  an 
almost  morbid  mania  for  sea-voyaging,  and  seem  to  think 
nothing  of  the  paternal  poet's  lines  in  comparison  with 
favorite  steamship  lines.  They  have  just  returned  from 
England,  and  their  next  proposed  trip  will  be  with  Mad- 
ame Ole  Bull,  to  Norway. 

The  first  set  of  false  teeth  made  in  this  country  by  a  na- 
tive American  dentist  were  carved  from  ivory  for  George 
Washington.  John  Greenwood,  of  New  York,  was  the 
maker.  The  profession  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States  by  a  Frenchman,  who  was  connected  with  the  forces 
which  had  joined  the  American  army  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Tillotson,  an  English  newspaper  proprietor, 
who  originated  a  system  of  supplying  the  newspaper  press 
with  serial  fiction,  is  in  New  York,  on  a  visit  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Thomas  Moran,  the  artist.  Mr.  Tillotson  is  seeking 
to  extend  his  organization,  under  which  he  has  published 
novels  by  Charles  Reade,  Wilkie  Collins,  Joseph  Hatton, 
James  Payn,  Miss  Braddon,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  other 
writers.  The  last  novel  Charles  Reade  wrote  was  for  Til- 
lotson. 

Miss  Ellen  Terry's  impersonation  of  Beatrice  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  impersonation  of  Portia,  although 
the  demands  made  upon  these  characters  are  in  many  re- 
spects diverse;  but  as  Portia  she  manifests,  beyond  all  dis- 
putation, that  her  best  opportunities  lie  in  the  lighter 
realms  of  comedy  and  in  pantomime.  When,  for  instance, 
she  wagers,  "  I'll  prove  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two," 
and  jauntily  places  her  hands  upon  her  hips,  the  house 
comes  down  at  once.  So,  also,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
act,  when  she  says,  merrily,  to  Bassanio,  "  Well,  peace  be 
with  you,"  and  tosses  her  right  foot  as  if  in  a  Knicker- 
bocker waltz. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

First  Western  Desperado — "  Well,  did  you  kill  old 
Colonel  Rich?" 

Second  Desperado—"  Yes,  I  fetched  him." 

"  How  did  you  do  it? " 

"  I  found  him  riding  on  his  horse  along  a  lonely  road, 
and  had  plenty  of  time  to  aim." 

"  But  where  is  his  horse?  " 

"  I  did  not  touch  that." 

"  Did  not  take  the  horse?" 

"  Certainly  not.  In  this  section  they  will  hang  a  man 
for  stealing  a  horse." — Philadelphia  Call. 


"  Are  you  as  happy  now  as  you  were  before  you  mar- 
ried?"  asked  Mrs   Yeast  of  young  Mrs.  Crimsonbeak. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  replied  the  lady;  "  and  a  great  deal 
happier." 

"  That  is  strange,"  suggested  the  philanthropist's  wife. 

"  Not  at  all  strange,"  came  from  the  young  married 
woman.  "  You  see,  before  I  was  married,  I  used  to  spend 
half  my  time  worrying  about  what  dress  I  should  wear 
when  Daniel  called." 

"  But  don't  you  try  just  as  hard  to  look  well  when  your 
husband  returns  home  at  night?"  interrupted  Mrs.  Yeast. 

"  Well,  you  see,"  went  on  the  bride  of  two  summers, 
"  I  don't  worry  any  about  it  now,  as  I  have  only  one  dress 
to  my  name." — Yonkers  Gazette. 

"  I  didn't  like  your  prayer  very  much  this  morning,"  said 
a  deacon  to  the  minister. 

"No?"  answered  the  minister.  "And  what  was  the 
matter  with  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  in  the  first  place.it  was  too  long;  and,  aside 
from  this,  it  contained  two  or  three  expressions  which  I 
thought  were  scarcely  warranted." 

"  I  am  sorry,  deacon,"  the  good  man  responded,  "  but 
it  might  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  prayer  wasn't  ad- 
dressed to  you." — Philadelphia  Call. 


A  gentleman  in  Richmond,  Va.,  had  a  servant  named 
Joe.  One  morning  he  lay  in  bed  till  nine  o'clock,  but  no 
Joe  and  no  fire.  The  impossibility  of  shaving  with  water 
thirty  degrees  below  freezing  point  brought  imprecations  on 
the  tardy  domestic's  head,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
Aunt  Polly  leisurely  began  to  light  the  fire. 

"  Where  in  thunder "  (the  historian  is  nothing  if  he  is 
not  accurate)  "is  that  son  of  yours?  I've  been  waiting 
for  him  two  blessed  hours." 

"Now,  Marse  Tray,  you  must  'cuse  Joe,"  said  his  moth- 
er, in  her  most  conciliating  tones;  "  you  really  must  'cuse 
Joe  dis  mornin' — Joe's  dead." — Harper's. 

General  Forrest  was  once  approached  by  an  Arkansas 
man,  who  asked: 

"  General,  when  do  you  reckin'  we're  going  to  get  some- 
thing to  eat?" 

"  Eat ! "  exclaimed  the  general ;  "  did  you  join  the  army 
merely  to  get  something  to  eat?  " 

"  Wall,  that's  about  the  size  of  it." 

"Here,"  calling  to  an  officer,  "give  this  man  some- 
thing to  eat,  and  then  have  him  shot." 

The  officer  understood  the  joke,  and  replied: 

"  All  right,  general." 

The  Arkansas  man,  exhibiting  no  alarm,  said : 

"  Bile  me  a  ham,  cap'n,  stew  up  a  couple  o'  chickens, 
bake  two  of  three  hoe-cakes,  fetch  a  gallon  o'  so  0'  butter- 
milk, and  load  yer  guns.  With  sich  inducements,  the  man 
what  wouldn't  be  willin'  to  die  is  a  blame  fool." 

A  hearty  meal  was  prepared  for  the  soldier,  but  he  still 
lives. — Arkansaw  Traveller. 


Two  New  York  gentlemen,  who  make  their  living  in  a 
•profession  where  assurance  is  considered  a  necessary  trait, 
were  engaged  in  conversation.  To  them  came  a  tramp  of 
the  tram  pest  kind,  and  asked  for  alms.  One  of  the  young 
gentlemen,  who  rejoiced  in  a  sunburned  nose — the  result 
of  riding  a  bicycle  to  High  Bridge — and  a  generally  judi- 
cial aspect,  turned  upon  the  tramp,  and  said: 

"Where  have  I  seen  you  before?  Haven't  you  been  up 
before  me  in  the  Jefferson  Market  Police  Court?" 

"  No,  sor,"  was  the  reply;  "  1  niver  was  up  in  the  Jiffer- 
son  Market  at  all,  at  all." 

"Well,  you've  been  up  before  me  somewhere;  I  never 
forget  a  face.     I'm  Judge  Smith." 

The  tramp  looked  at  him  a  moment,  and  then  said: 

"  Sure,  it  was  in  the  Tombs,  sor,  an'  yez  give  me  a 
month;  but  I  didn't  break  the  windy,  sor,  at  all." 

"  Well,  go  away  and  don't  bother  me,  or  the  next  time 
you  come  up  I'll  give  you  two  months." 

And  he  went  with  much  suddenness. 

"Wake  up!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mulberry  in  a  loud  whis- 
per, as  she  punched  the  slumbering  Mulberry  in  the  short 
ribs  with  her  elbow  the  other  night;  "wake  up!  I'm  sure 
I  hear  burglars  down  in  the  dining-room." 

"  Don't  disturb  them,  then,"  said  the  drowsy  Mulberry, 
turning  over  on  the  other  side.  "  Be  just  as  quiet  as  you 
can,  and  may  be  they  will  eat  some  of  that  fruit-cake  you 
have  in  the  pantry." —  Yonkers  Gazette* 


George  Washington  pere,the  grandfather  of  his  country, 
started  out  for  a  day's  fishing.  1  his  occurred  a  good  while 
ago,  gentle  reader.  On  his  return  at  night  his  basket  con- 
tained one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  orook  trout,  which 
averaged  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  pound  apiece. 

"Father,"  said  young  George,  who  had  Been  set  to  work 
cleaning  them,  "  who  caught  the  beautiful  fish? " 

"  My  son,"  replied  the  old  man  with  great  emotion,  "  I 
can  not  tell  a  lie.     I  did." 

[This  little  sketch  is  of  historic  value  only  as  tending  to 
show  that  the  immortal  Washington's  taste  for  truth,  if  in- 
herited at  all,  must  have  come  from  his  mother's  side  of 
the  family. — Baltimore  Day. 


THE    RAILWAY    WORLD. 


Luxurious  Cars. 
It  is  astonishing,  (said  Mr.  George  M.  Pullman  the 
other  day  to  a  reporter  of  the  New  York  Sun )  to  notice 
the  luxury  of  railroad  travel  nowadays.  Almost  every  rail- 
road man  of  importance  has  a  private  car  of  his  own.  Take 
the  Erie  Railway,  for  instance.  President  Jewett  has  a 
car,  the  Ramafio,  which  cost  twenty  thousand  dollars;  Mr. 
Blanchard  has  a  car,  No.  200,  that  is  a  beauty,  while 
Superintendent  Benjamin  Thomas  has  car  No.  225,  also  a 
beauty.  Mr.  Je'weti  's  car  was  one  of  three  built  by  the  Pull- 
man Company— one  for  Henry  Villard  and  the  other  for 
Thomas  W.  Pierce,  President  of  the  Sunset  Route  in 
Texas.  The  popular  style  of  private  car  is  the  hard  wood, 
Eastlake  finish.  Mr.  lewett's  car  is  a  pretty  one,  but  the 
coach  recently  built  for  E.  H.  Talbot,  of  the  Chicago 
Railway  Age,  is  one  of  the  most  luxurious  affairs  ever  put 
on  a  railroad  track.  It  runs  on  twelve  wheels,  six  of  which 
were  made  in  Germany  by  Krupp.  The  observation-room 
at  the  end  of  the  car  is  finished  in  oak,  with  plate  glass 
windows  extending  to  the  floor,  velvet  carpets,  and  em- 
bossed leather  furniture,  including  sofas.  The  bed-room 
is  finished  in  maple  and  amaranth,  and  opening  from  it  is 
the  parlor,  the  most  elegant  apartment  of  the  car.  It  is 
finished  in  solid  mahogany,  with  inlaid  panels  and  carv- 
ings of  rare  and  costly  woods  from  all  corners  of  the  earth, 
including  the  Holy  Land.  The  butler's  pantry,  the 
kitchen,  and  the  sleepingrapartments  for  the  servants  are 
models  of  elegance  and  comfort.  To  duplicate  the  car 
would  cost  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  It  was  a  present 
to  Mr.  Talbot.  _ 

Old  Commodore  Vanderbilt  used  to  ride  over  his  roads 
in  a  car  that  he  thought  was  fine  enough  for  a  king.  That 
car  is  now  owned  by  the  Wagner  Parlor  Car  Company,  and 
is  called  the  Iroquois,  and  any  one  may  ride  in  it  who 
chooses  to  pay  the  extra  fare.  People  who  don't  own  as 
many  pennies  as  the  Commodore  did  dollars  can  ride  to- 
day in  more  costly  and  elegant  cars  than  the  elder  Vandei- 
bilt  ever  dreamed  of.  It  costs  at  least  twenty  thousand 
dollars  to  build  a  handsome  car  nowadays;  the  Iroquois 
did  not  cost  more  than  half  that.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt  has  a 
handsome  coach ;  it  is  seventy-five  feet  long,  nine  feet  wide, 
and  about  thirteen  feet  high.  It  has  a  kitchen  in  front; 
back  of  it  is  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  state-room.  The  dining- 
room,  sitting-room,  and  card-room  come  next,  while  the 
observatory,  of  course,  is  at  the  rear.  The  fittings  are  very 
luxurious,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  car  are  four  views,  rep- 
resenting the  New  York  Central's  bridge  at  West  Albany, 
the  Grand  Central  Depot  at  Forty-second  Street,  Niagara 
Falls,  and  one  other  I  don't  exactly  remember.  The  car 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  does  some  very 
fast  driving.  When  he  wants  to  take  a  trip  he  takes  a  spe- 
cial entune,  orders  all  the  trains  off  of  a  certain  track,  and 
then  goes  as  fast  as  he  can.  A  time-table  is  generally  made 
before  the  train  starts,  and  is  telegraphed  to  every  station 
along  the  line,  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  anaccident. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Rutter,  President  of  the  New  York  Central, 
travels  the  same  way.  Jay  Gould's  private  car  is  the  Con- 
voy, No.  143,  or  at  least  used  to  be.  It  is  the  car  Commo- 
dore Garrison  used  to  occupy.  It  has  accommodations  for 
twelve  people,  and  is  not  strikingly  beautiful,  though  very 
comfortable.  George  Roberts,  President  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania road,  and  Frank  Thomson,  the  general  manager, 
have  the  prettiest  and  most  stylish  cars  on  the  road.  They 
are  elegant  and  comfortable,  and  are  noted  among  railroad 
men  for  the  excellence  of  their  cuisine.  Mr.  John  W. 
Garrett's  car,  the  Maryland,  is  strikingly  elegant.  His  son, 
Robert  Garrett,  has  a  car  called  the  Baltimore.  Frank 
Coxe  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad  has  a  beau- 
tiful coach — the  Daisy — named  in  honor  of  his  daughter. 

There  are  also  half  a  dozen  hunting  cars.  The  Pull- 
man Company  has  two  handsome  ones,  the  Izaac  Walton 
and  the  Davy  Crockett.  The  former  was  occupied  by 
President  Ravenal  of  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Rail- 
road and  a  party  of  friends  during  the  last  Mardi  Gras  at 
New  Orleans.  They  took  the  car  right  into  the  city  and 
lived  in  it.  The  charge  for  these  cars  is  thirty-five  dollars 
a  day,  which  includes  cook  and  waiters,  all  of  whom  ex- 
pect douceurs,  however.  These  cars,  though  smaller  than 
the  ordinary  Pullman  coaches,  accommodate  ten  per- 
sons very  nicely,  and  are  provided  with  gun-racks,  kennels 
for  the  dogs,  and  all  kinds  of  ingenious  fixtures.  They  are 
in  great  demand.  I  am  told  that  Jeorome  Marble,  of 
Massachusetts,  built  a  car  of  this  kind  for  himself,  and  after- 
ward had  two  more  made  to  let  out  by  the  day.  President 
Arthur  took  his  Florida  fishing  trip  last  year  in  a  hired  car. 
There  are  many  coaches  made  for  the  express  use  of  fami- 
lies and  private  parties.  These  rent  from  $20  to  $25  a  day, 
and  carry  ten  people.  There  are  one  or  two  cars  tor  very 
high-toned  parties  at  $85  a  day,  the  fittings  including  a 
piano  in  the  main  parlor. 

The  laundrying  of  the  Pullman  Company  amounts  to  a 
good  round  sum.  Each  car  contains  twenty-four  berths, 
and  the  linen  must  be  changed  daily.  Every  day  there 
are  nearly  30,000  sheets,  20,000  pillow-slips,  10,000  hand- 
towels,  and  3,000  roller-towels  to  be  washed.  The  average 
price  paid  for  laundrying  is  i}i  cents  per  piece.  Sixty- 
three  thousand  pieces  a  day  would  bring  the  laundry  bill 
up  to  $25,000  a  month,  which  maybe  maximum;  take 
$10,000  a  month  for  the  minimum.  In  addition  to  the 
other  expenses  of  running  the  cars,  the  number  of  combs, 
brushes,  whisk-brooms,  feather  dusters,  soap,  towels,  and 
tumblers  stolen  is  enormous.  One  of  the  leading  ladies  of 
a  traveling  dramatic  company  was  detected  recently  ap- 
propriating the  soap,  and  comb,  and  brush  in  the  ladies' 
toilet-room.  It  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer  how  much 
money  is  invested  in  private  cars  in  America.  Exclusive 
of  the  Pullman  Company's  cars,  there  are  sixty  private  cars 
at  $30,000  each;  thirty  at  $20,000  each;  and  100  at  $15,- 
000  each;  in  all  190  cars,  representing  $2,500,000  cash. 
That  is  a  moderate  estimate! 


Most  of  the  "  undeliverable  "  letters  which  reach  Ger- 
many come  from  the  United  States. 


o 
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SOCIETY. 


The  Princess  Like-Like. 
H.  R.  H.,  the  Princess  Like-Like,  left  on  Thursday's  steamer 
for  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Monday  and  Tuesday  were  spent  in  re- 
turning the  many  calls  which  she  ha>  received  from  San  Francisco 
ladies.  The  Princess  regretted  very  much  to  leave  for  home  so 
soon;  but  she  hopes  to  return  here  for  a  longer  visit  at  some  not 
far  distant  time.  A  large  party  of  friends  accompanied  her  to  the 
steamer  landing.  The  carriages  were  loaded  with  floral  gifts, 
among  wh'rfi  were  many  large  baskets,  wreaths,  and  bouquets. 
These  were  all  arranged  tastefully  in  the  main  salon  of  the  steamer,* 
so  that  the  apartment  presented  a  brilliant  spectacle.  The  Princess 
was  dressed  in  a  black  silk  traveling  costume,  with  bonnet  to 
match.  She  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Eeckley.  Mrs.  Bishop 
could  not  go,  by  reason  of  her  late  serious  illness.  She  will,  how- 
ever, probably  leave  by  the  next  steamer.  Among  the  host  of 
friends  who  were  at  the  steamer  to  pay  their  adieu x  were:  Ha- 
waiian Consul  H.  W.  Severance,  Vice-Consul  J.  S.  Bacon,  Cap- 
tain Merrill,  General  and  Mrs.  Dimond,  Mrs.  Williams,  Miss 
Mollie  Dodge,  Miss  Woods,  Miss  Fargo,  Miss  and  Mrs.  Theodore 
Shillaber,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  L.  Steele,  Mrs.  Dunham,  Miss  Arm- 
strong, Miss  Aldrich,  Mrs.  Darton,  Mrs.  Toler,  Miss  Webster, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Dean,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Everett,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
Brown,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.   Adolph  Spreckels,  and  many  others. 

The  Barker  Reception. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  L.  Barker,  of  Castro  Street,  Oakland,  gave  a 
most  enjoyable  entertainment  to  their  many  friends  last  Tuesday 
evening.  Mrs.  Barker  was  assisted  by  her  charming  sister,  Miss 
Simpson,  in  receiving  the  guests.  The  interior  of  the  house  was 
daintily  trimmed  with  flowers,  and  canvased  floors  prepared  for 
the  dancing.  Outside  of  the  house  long  lines  of  Japanese  lanterns 
lighted  the  guests  as  they  arrived  ;  about  three  hundred  were  pres- 
ent.    Among  them  were  noticed: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Green,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Edwards,  Mr.  and  Mrs.Mar- 
wedel,  Mrs.  Brett,  MUs  Mabel  Brett,  Mr.  Grayson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chabot,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Hale,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Handy,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Booth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rodgers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Wheaton,  the 
Misses  Wheaton,  Mrs.  Lohman,  Miss  Eastland,  Doctor  Merritt,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sathcr,  Miss  Florence  Ward,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Parker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Miller,  Miss  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor,  Mrs.  McClure,  Miss  Maggie  Mc- 
Clure,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Barker,  T.  J.  Dargie,  Mr. 
and  Mr;.  Alexander,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  A.  J.  Ralston,  Mr.  and  the  Misses  Her- 
rick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  Bangs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawton,  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Underhill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cole,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cary,  Cap- 
tain and  Mrs.  Simpson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  White,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  C. 
Hayes,  Miss  Hayes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joshua  Barker,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Little, 
and   many  others. 

♦ 

The  Kirkham  Party. 

On  Monday  night,  in  Oakland,  Mrs.  General  Kirkham  and 
her  daughter,  Miss  Kirkham,  gave  a  farewell  reception  to  a 
number  of  their  friends  at  their  beautiful  Oak  Street  residence. 
The  rooms  were  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers  from  the  con- 
servatory and  gardens.  Eallenberg  played  for  the  dancing.  About 
eleven  o'clock,  supper  was  served  in  the  dining  salon,  and  the 
guests  departed  shortly  after  midnight.  Among  those  present 
were  Mr.  and  Miss  Bray,  Mr.  and  Miss  Cohen,  Miss  Holladay  and 
Mr.  Burke  Holladay,  Miss  Heath,  Mr.  Heath,  Mrs.  Wetherbee, 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mrs.  Gushing,  and  others.     Mrs.  Kirkham,  accom- 

ganied  by  Miss  Kate  Kirkham,  leaves  for  the  East  very  shortly,  to 
e  absent  all  summer. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Charles  Crocker  returned  from  his  Sacramento  trip  on  Friday  of 
last  week,  and  on  Saturday  went  down  to  Monterey  to  spend 
Sunday. 

Judge  Hager  has  left  for  the  East,  to  be  gone  two  months. 

The  Baron  and  Baroness  Von  Schroeder  left  for  their  country 
seat  at  San  Luis  Obispo  last  week.  They  expect  to  remain  there 
until  they  depart  for  Europe  next  September. 

Colonel  Curtis  P.  laukea,  of  the  Hawaiian  army,  and  envoy 
extraordinary  of  His  Majesty  King  Kalakaua,  arrived  from  Japan 
on  the  Oceanic  last  week,  and  left  for  Honolulu  last  Thursday,  ac- 
companied by  his  private  secretary,  Mr.  Poor.  Colonel  laukea 
has  made  the  tour  of  the  world.  He  attended  the  Czar's  corona- 
tion at  St.  Petersburg,  bearing  a  decoration  from  King  Kalakaua 
to  the  Czar,  in  return  for  a  similar  honor  from  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment. Passing  through  Japan,  Colonel  laukea  visited  the  Em 
peror,  and  negotiated  arrangements  for  an  increased  immigration 
of  Japanese  subjects  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  He  was  honored 
by  numerous  entertainments  while  there. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze  and  family  have  taken  rooms  at  Monterey 
for  the  summer. 

The  Hon.  Consul-General  R.  M.  Irwin,  representative  of 
Hawaii  at  Tokio,  arrived  on  the  Oceanic  from  Japan  last  week, 
en  route  for  Honolulu,  for  which  port  he  left  on  Thursday's 
steamer. 

Mrs.  A.J.  LeBreton  returned  from  the  East  last  week. 

The  Misses  Holladay  are  visiting  Miss  Morrison,  of  San  Jose. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schmieden  and  family  went  over  to  San  Rafael  for 
the  summer  on  Thursday. 

Mrs.  Walter  Dean  and  young  Mr.  Dean  left  for  Honolulu  last 
Thursday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  returned  to  Menlolast  Saturday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pinkard  {nee  Eyre)  went  down  to  Monterey  last 
Saturday,  and  were  joined  on  Sunday  by  Mr.  Beasley. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Head  and  Miss  Head  went  down  to  Monterey  on 
Saturday  last. 

D.  O.  Mills  expects  to  leave  New  York  for  Europe  next  week, 
and  will  be  gone  some  time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Ladd  went  down  to  Monterey  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  A.  Kent,  of  San  Rafael,  has  gone  to  the  Sandwich  Islands 
to  remain  some  months.  Mr,  Kent  returned  from  the  East,  where 
he  had  been  spending  the  past  season,  last  month. 

Charles  Webb  Howard  spent  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  Del 
Monte. 

Carroll  Cook  visited  Sacramento  last  week. 

Grove  L.  Johnson  came  down  from  Sacramento  last  Sunday. 

Miss  Lou  Wall,  sister  of  Mrs.  Congressman  John  R.  Glascock, 
returned  from  the  East,  where  she  has  been  spending  the  past  sea- 
son, on  Thursday  of  last  week.  Mrs.  Glascock  will  not  be  back 
for  five  or  six  weeks.  Previous  to  Miss  Wall's  departure  from 
Washington  a  large  dinner  was  given  in  her  honor;  and  as  she 
passed  through  New  York  she  was  given  a  dinner  at  Delmonico's 
by  her  friends  in  the  metropolis. 

Mrs.  Lieutenant-Governor  Daggett  went  up  to  Sacramento  last 
week. 

Miss  Sophia  Root  leaves  for  the  East  to-morrow,  to  be  absent 
for  three  months. 

Ex-Senator  Cole  is  in  Washington. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman  will  spend  the  summer  at  Monterey. 

W.  B. Collier  and  family  have  engaged  rooms  at  Del  Monte  for 
the  season, 

Miss  Annie  Boyd  leaves  on  the  next  steamer  for  Port  Townsend, 
on  a  three-months'  visit  to  Mrs.  Gerrish. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Deane  and  family  will  spend  the  summer  at  Mon- 
terey. 

Mrs.  Stewart,  who  has  been  visiting  her  niece,  Mrs.  George  B. 
Root,  returned  to  her  home  last  Tuesday. 

Irving  M.  Scott  left  Washington  the  first  of  the  week,  en  route 
for  home,  and  is  expected  here  early  in  the  coming  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  have  engaged  rooms  at  Monterey 
for  the  coming  summer  season. 

Mrs.  William  P.  Morgan  and  family  will  spend  the  summer  at 
Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Parrott  have  engaged  rooms  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.M.  D.  Boruck  will  spend  the  summer  at  JiLmterey. 

'Mrs.  Haggin  will  spend  the  summer  at  Monterey. 


Mrs.  Theresa  Fair  leaves  to-day  for  Europe,  to  be  gone  for  an  in- 
definite period. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford  and  family  will  reside  at  Del  Monte  dur- 
ing the  coming  season. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Austin  goes  down  to  Monterey  to-day  for  a  sojourn 
of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  and  family,  and  Mrs.  Breckinridge 
have  engaged  apartments  at  Del  Monte  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Davis  have  engaged  rooms  at  Del  Monte 
for  the  summer. 

Army   and   Navy   News. 

Mr*.  Upshur  will  not  join  her  husband,  Rear-Admiral  Upshur, 
on  this  coast,  as  probably  he  will  be  stationed  here  only  a  year. 
She  is  now  in  Washington  with  her  daughters,  Mrs.  Selfridge  and 
Miss  Kearney,  and  will  remain  there  until  the  warm  weather. 

Lieutenant  Oyster,  First  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  who  went  East  last 
month,  having  been  transferred  from  the  Presidio  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, has  been  staying  in  Washington  with  his  parents,  but  left  for 
his  station  about  the  first  of  the  month. 

Ensign  J.  H.  Oliver,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached  from  the  Ar- 
tillery School  and  ordered  to  this  coast. 

Captain  John  Irwin  has  been  visiting  Vallejo. 

The  United  States  steamship  Pinta  is  expected  from  South  Amer- 
ica in  a  few  days. 

Paymaster  and  Mrs.  Col'-y  went  up  to  Vallejo  last  week. 

Major  Meares,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  in  this  city  on  Wednesday  last. 

General  Pope  and  Major  Kimball  arrived  in  Washington  May 
3d,  and  sat  on  the  Swaim  court  of  inquiry,  which  met  May  5'.h. 

Doctor  Sternberg  arrived  in  New  York  the  first  of  the  month, 
and  at  once  reported  to  General  Hancock,  at  Governors  Island, 
for  assignment  to  a  post  in  the  East.  He  th-jn  went  on  to  Wash- 
ington to  attend  the  thirty-fifth  annual  session  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  which  lasted  from  May  sixth  to  May  ninth. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Thursday  night  Mrs.  Fair  received  her  party-callers. 

Nearly  all  the  guests  at  Mrs.  Goad's  dinner,  last  week,  made  their 
party  calls  on  Thursday  night. 

The  Pacific  Yacht  Club  is  planning  for  an  ocean  race  to  Mon- 
terey and  Santa  Cruz,  to  take  place  ]uly  fourth. 

"  Departure  "  is  a  new  song  which  has  been  published  in  the  East. 
It  is  the  composition  of  Miss  Edith  McAllister,  daughter  of  Hall 
McAllister  of  this  city. 

Decoration  Day  coming  on  Friday,  the  30th  instant,  a  large 
number  of  yachtsmen  will  take  a  three-days'  holida}'.  The  San 
Francisco  Yacht  Club,  according  to  Commodore  Harrison's  direc- 
tions, will  leave  at  eleven  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  30th  instant,  and  "sail 
on  the  one  o'clock  tide  to  Antioch,  remaining  there  all  night. 
Next  day  (Saturday)  the  fleet  will  sail  down  to  Martinez,  and  re- 
main there  until  Sunday  morning,  returning  to  San  Fransisco  in 
the  evening.  A  meeting  was  held  by  the  club  this  week  to  decide 
on  particulars. 

To-day  the  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club  fleet  will  sail  up  to  Val- 
lejo, to  be  gone  over  Sunday. 


Art  Notes. 

The  opening  night  of  the  California  Palette  Club  took  place  on 
Wednesday,  and  was  attended  by  nearly  a  thousand  invited  guests. 
The  reception-rooms  at  417  Kearney  Street  were  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated by  electric  light,  and  the  floral  decorations  were  elaborate 
and  tasteful.  Nearly  all  the  local  artists  were  well  represented. 
Among  the  paintings  which  excited  comment  was  Oscar  Kunath's 
(i  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,"  to  which  the  artist  has  devoted  much 
care  and  time.  Jules  Tavernier  had  two  excellent  landscapesmade 
in  the  Russian  River  country,  and  "The  Antiquary,"  a  fine  study 
in  still  life.  Wores's  masterly  studies  and  portraits  received  much 
attention.  Fred  Yates  was  represented  by  a  number  of  portraits, 
also  by  a  large  painting  entitled  "  Morning  and  Evening,"  which 
deserves  particular  notice.  Henry  Raschen's  study  of  '*  Abalone 
shells  "  was  a  fine  piece  of  work,  and  displayed  to  advantage  that 
artist's  skill  in  painting  still  life.  Latimer  and  Stanton  have  suc- 
ceeded admirably  in  their  landscape  studies.  Henry  Alexander 
exhibited  a  picture  of  two  monks.  Toullien's  "  Taxidermist  "  is 
also  deserving  of  mention.  Wandesforde  has  painted  a  study  of 
the  "  Carmel  Mission.''  Alfred  Rodriguez  has  been  successful  with 
a  rural  scene  in  Alameda  County.  The  Palette  Club  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  its  first  exhibition,  and  the  members  promise  a  much 
more  important  and  extensive  affair  during  the  coming  autumn. 

Miss  Chittenden  has  placed  on  exhibition  two  panel  studies  of 
"Tea  Roses"  which  are  attracting  much  attention. 

Theodore  Wores  is  painting  the  portrait  of  a  prominent  society 
lady. 

Miss  Lucas  will  shortly  place  on  exhibition  another  of  her  charm- 
ing Chinese  studies.  This  time  it  represents  a  little  Mongolian  of 
about  nine  years. 


In  the  description  of  the  Shoshone  Falls,  in  a  recent 
Argonaut,  it  was  stated  that  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Rail- 
road was  completed  from  Portland  to  Omaha.  A  cor- 
respondent writes  that  the  Oregon  Short  Line  is  not  com- 
pleted from  Portland  to  Omaha,  and  is  not  likely  to  be. 
It  is,  however,  completed  from  Granger,  Wyoming, a  point 
on  the  Union  Pacific,  to  Huntington,  Oregon,  where  it 
will  be  met,  this  fall,  by  the  Baker  City  Branch  of  the 
Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company's  system,  and 
will  then  have  through  connections  to  Portland.  .. 


A  new  Anacreon  is  wanted  at  Epemay,  this  time  to  sing 
the  praises  of  champagne.  It  is  proposed  by  some  of  the 
wine  manufacturers  of  the  district  to  offer  prizes  to  the  au- 
thors of  the  best  poems  in  praise  of  that  exhilarating  bev- 
erage. The  poets  will  be  free  to  choose  their  own  form  of 
verse,  and  the  effusions  will  be  received  in  the  shape  of 
ballads,  songs,  sonnets,  or  lyrics.  The  first  prize  is  of  the 
value  of  one  thousand  francs,  and  several  gold  and  silver 
medals  will  likewise  be  awarded. 


The  German  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  have  started 
an  album,  to  which  all  the  best  known  Spanish  painters 
have  contributed.  The  album,  in  several  folios,  is  com- 
pleted, but  has  not  yet  been  bound  up  in  a  volume,  by  or- 
der of  the  Crown  Prince,  who  wishes  each  folio  to  be  ex- 
hibited singly  at  the  forthcoming  Spanish  Art  Exhibition  at 
Berlin. 


According  to  the  London  World,  nobody  in  these  days 
can  possibly  complain  that  the  British  court  is  unduly  ex- 
clusive. At  the  last  levee  the  husband  of  a  famous  court 
milliner  was  presented,  and  at  the  drawing-room  there  ap- 
peared the  daughters  of  a  well-known  tradesman  in  Bond 
Street. 


The  Empress  Eugenie  is  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of 
a  large  and  picturesque  estate  at  Chiselhurst,  known  as 
"  Coopers,"  and  at  present  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Morley's  son.  "  Coopers  "  is  a  larger  place  than  Cam- 
den, where  she  used  to  reside,  and  is  opposite  the  imperial 
tomb. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 

Again  on  Wednesday  we  found  ourselves  members  of 
another  Sunday-school  picnic,  over  the  North  Pacific 
Coast  narrow-gauge.  It  was  the  parish  school  of  St. 
John's,  old  and  young,  fifteen  hundred  strong,  well-dressed, 
well-mannered,  decent  people,  going  out  for  a  day's  recre- 
ation in  the  country,  with  their  supplies;  an  orderly,  well- 
behaved  mass  was  this  large  concourse  of  Catholic  people. 
We  saw  no  priest  among  them,  as  there  might  properly 
have  been.  We  noted  the  differences  which  marked  the 
different  generations,  and  we  thought  we  saw  an  improve- 
ment of  the  second  over  the  Irish  immigrant,  and  of 
the  third  over  the  second.  We  could  not  help  asking 
ourselves  the  question  whether  the  outcome  of  this  class 
is  not  rapidly  assimilating  to  Americans;  and  may  we  not 
hope  that  in  all  the  essentials  of  American  citizenship  they 
will  shortly  be  as  genuinely  American,  and  as  free  from 
any  objectionable  ecclesiasticism  as  we  who  came  in  Puri- 
tan days  from  English  and  Protestant  ancestry?  It  was  a 
sober,  industrious,  respectable,  middle-class  of  men  and 
women  who  work,  live  in  their  own  homes,  and  educate 
their  children  at  the  free  schools.  If  they  can  (and  in  time 
they  will)  keep  their  priests  out  of  politics  and  themselves, 
out  of  the  Democratic  party,  leave  Irish  politics  to  take 
case  of  itself,  and  leave  Irish  demagogues  and  adventurers 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  they  will  in  time  become  better 
citizens  than  they  now  are.  However,  they  are  improv- 
ing, and  do  not  throw  as  many  stones  at  Chinamen  when 
on  picnic  excursions  as  they  used  to  do.  We  saw  only 
one  Chinaman  badly  hit  in  six  miles.  The  North  Coast 
narrow-gauge  road  is  doing  a  tremendous  excursion  busi- 
ness. The  road  is  through  a  picturesque  country,  and 
handles  its  passengers  with  dispatch,  comfort,  and  safety. 
For  this  year,  the  favorite  direction  of  .travel  is  from  Sau- 
celito  through  Marin  County. 

No  man  prominently  connected  with  the  history  of 
America  could  have  died  less  lamented  and  less  deserving 
of  respectful  sorrow  than  Judah  P.  Benjamin.  His  mem- 
ory will  be  justly  held  in  detestation  by  every  intelligent 
person  who  looks  upon  patriotism  as  a  virtue.  This  man, 
of  distinguished  legal  ability,  came  from  a  race  which  has 
no  country,  and  it  was  his  misfortune  that  he  was  born  in- 
sensible to  all  the  mental  and  moral  attributes  capable  of 
cultivation  in  this  direction.  From  San  Domingo  he  came 
to  America,  at  four  years  of  age.  His  career,  professional 
and  political,  was  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  In  the  in- 
terest of  slavery  this  man  of  a  persecuted  race  turned 
traitor,  first  to  the  Whig  party,  which  sent  him  to  the 
United 'States  Senate;  joined  the  Democracy,  and  then 
turned  traitor  to  the  Union.  By  specious,  technical  argu- 
ment, he  endeavored  to  destroy  the  nation  by  asserting 
the  sovereignty  of  a  soil  which  had  been  owned  by  France, 
sold  to  Florida,  sold  back  to  France,  and  by  France  sold 
to  the  United  States.  Attorney-General,  Secretary  of 
War,  and  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment, he  drew  his  pay,  lived  off  the  experiment  of  rebell- 
ion, and  when  it  went  down,  in  the  dark  night  of  blood  and 
terror,  of  disappointment  and  sorrow  to  all  earnest  South- 
ern men,  he  turned  from  the  lost  cause  with  a  heartless 
joke,  picked  up  his  grip-sack,  and  sought  another  nation- 
ality and  citizenship,  where  he  could  make  money.  He 
is  dead,  and  we  say  let  those  who  admire  him  mourn  him. 
We  do  not.  We  think  it  had  been  better  if  he  had  never 
been  born. 

We  are  not  very  enthusiastic  in  our  admiration  of  John 
C.  Fremont.  He  has  been  ever  present  to  us,  since  our 
earliest  youth,  as  a  hero  of  romance;  and  now,  from  the 
calm  retrospect  in  which  we  indulge  from  our  editorial 
arm-chair,  we  recall  but  one  achievement  of  his  life  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  complete  success.  He  married  Jes- 
sie Benton.  As  a  "  path-finder  of  empire,"  he  lost  his  way, 
and  was  snowed  up,  and  ate  mules  upon  a  trail  which  had 
been  hunted  and  trapped  over  for  a  score  of  years  by  mount- 
aineers and  Indians.  As  a  warrior,  he  was  whipped  by 
Don  Andreas  Pico.  As  a  candidate  of  the  Republican 
party,  his  merit,  and,  we  believe,  his  sole  merit,  was  in  look- 
ing wise  and  saying  nothing.  As  general  in  command  at 
St.  Louis,  he  was  distinguished  for  saying  too  much  and 
doing  too  little.  As  a  railroad-builder,  we  recall  his  ex- 
ploits in  Paris.  As  a  politician,  we  recall  his  endeavor  to 
defeat  Lincoln's  second  nomination.  As  a  Governor,  we 
remember  how  little  he  was  in  Arizona,  and  how  little  he 
did  when  there.  But  he  married  Jessie  Benton;  he  was 
the  first  Republican  candidate  for  President;  he  is  poor, 
and  we  hope  he  may  be  placed  upon  the  army  retired  list, 
if  there  is  where  he  wants  to  be,  and  be  pensioned.  We 
think  there  are  a  hundred  thousand  other  poor  men  in 
America  better  deserving  of  pensions  than  John  C.  Fre- 
mont; but  as  they  have  never  been  candidates  for  the  Pres- 
idency, and  did  not  marry  Jessie  Benton,  they  must  remain 
content  in  poverty  and  toil. 


A  cruel  trick  was  recently  perpetrated  with  great  success 
on  the  inhabitants  of  Pau  and  its  neighborhood.  The  en- 
tire issue  of  the  Memorial  des  Pyrenees  for  the  first  of  April 
was  devoted,  by  its  facetious  editor,  to  a  circumstantial 
account  of  the  alleged  restoration  of  the  monarchy  in 
France,  by  a  vote  of  the  National  Assembly,  on  the  31st 
ultimo,  whose  proceedings  on  the  occasion  were  reported 
in  extenso,  together  with  the  proclamation  of  the  Count  of 
Paris,  as  Philip  VII.  The  leading  article,  general  news, 
money  article,  fugitive  items,  and  all,  were  given  up  to  the 
elaboration  of  this  hoax,  while  a  very  short  postscript,  un- 
observed by  most  readers,  explained  that  the  whole  affair 
was  simply  z.poisson  d'Avril.  The  mystification  was  ren- 
dered more  complete  by  an  ode  on  the  proposed  corona- 
tion of  the  new  King  of  France,  at  Rheims,  signed  "  Vic- 
tor Hugo." 


The  album  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  which  specimens 
of  counterfeits  are  preserved,  has  three  notes  which  passed 
through  the  Chicago  fire.  Though  they  are  burnt  to  a 
crisp,  black  ash,  the  paper  is  scarcely  broken,  and  the  en- 
graving is  as  clear  as  new. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


BUBBLES. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  many  people  go  to  parties  in  San 
Francisco  for  the  sake  of  supper*  Why  they  should  I  do  not  know. 
Xo  man  who  has  any  respect  for  his  stomach  would  ever  eat  of  the 
infernal  things.  As  for  the  women — but  then  no  woman  has  any 
respect  for  her  stomach.  I  sometimes  dream  of  a  woman  who 
shall  be  a  petticoated  HriUat-Savarin.  This  Dream  of  a  Fair  Wom- 
an shall  minister  to  my  declining  years.  But — ah  me! — let  the 
dream  go;  are  there  not  other  dreams? 

However,  as  there  are  many  people  who  eat  of  these  concoc- 
tions, let  us  consider  them.  Their  woes  are  made  more  intoler- 
able by  the  caterer  system,  which  has  so  long  held  its  tyrannical 
sway  here.  The  old  men  groan  beneath  its  villainies,  and  the 
young  men  grow  weary  and  profane.  There  are  three  of  these  re- 
freshment-providers. One,  however,  is  even  worse  than  his  fel- 
lows. Take,  far  instance,  the  menu  in  its  order,  and  regard  each 
portion  in  its  separate  badness. 

The  Eastern  raw  oysters  are  provided  with  limes  divided  into 
sixteenths,  so  that  the  fingers  become  soaked  with  juice  when  you 
try  to  squeeze  them. 

At  three  large  parties  in  succession,  during  the  last  few  weeks, 
where  the  same  caterer  officiated,  the  terrapin  has  been  so  burnt 
as  to  be  wafted  through  the  house  in  scorched  scent-waves  to  the 
tune  of  "  My  Marylaod." 

The  fried  oysters  are  covered  with  a  saline  crust  of  sporled  mut- 
ton drippings. 

The  salads  are  concocted  with  sour  cream,  rancid  oil,  and  the 
salt  and  brimstone  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  The  "  chicken - 
salad  "  is  made  of  cold  boiled  veal. 

The  shrimp  salad  is  perhaps  the  most  utterly  fraudulent  and  bit- 
ter disappointment.  The  shrimps  ought  to  have  been  buried  many 
days  before.  The  salt  is  present  in  preponderating  quantities. 
The  oil  has  a  flavor  of  neat  s-foot,  kerosene,  and  Chinese  nut-oil 
combined.     The  beaten  egg  is  always  omitted. 

The  sandwiches  of  "deviled"  ham  are  as  devilish  bad  as  their 
name  implies.  They  have  undoubtedly  done  service  for  two  previ- 
ous parties,  and  for  heaven  knows  how  many  restaurant  meals. 

The  cakes,  in  their  mail-coats  of  sugar-icing,  stand  in  the  front 
line — a  phalanx  of  veterans.  They  are  the  Old  Guard.  They  never 
surrender.  Under  their  official  and  military  titles,  of  "  petits  ga- 
teaux de  soiree  "  and  '*  petits  fours  superbes,"  they  mock,  the  un- 
wary guest  in  wild  glee.  They  are  greasy,  insipid,  flavorless,  dry, 
crumbled  or  heavy,  and  tough  or  messy,  according  to  their  species 
and  condition. 

The  bon-bons  are  of  the  pre-Noachian  glacial  age;  the  "  mar- 
rons  glacees"  are  poison;  the  cream  sweetmeats  consist  of  un- 
flavored  sugar  which  resist  the  stoutest  grinders,  and.  against 
which  the  molars  crack  and  crumble. 

Concerning  the  claret  punch,  let  as  little  be  said  as  possible. 
Who  would  assail  so  weak,  so  feeble  a  thing?  After  two  waltzes 
it  has  reached  the  condition  of  pure  water. 

When  the  caterer  supplies  the  champagne,  it  is  not  always  in 
eager  demand  among  the  guests.  If,  however,  you  ask-for  some, 
the  waiter  plays  what  has  been  called  for  many  years  the  "  napkin 
racket."  In  other  words,  he  conceals  the  lal»el  on  the  bottle 
dexterously,  as  he  half  fills  your  glass.  It  would  seem  as  if  even 
the  waiter  were  ashamed  of  the  extraordinary  and  unknown 
brands  that  some  San  Francisco  hosts  use  to  regale  their  guests 
withal.  I  have,  however,  known  of  parties  (generally  in  hotels) 
where  the  hosts  had  ordered  expensive  brands  of  wine,  and  the 
servants  conspire^  to  serve  cheaper  ones,  veiling  the  names  of  the 
sticky,  sugary,  hzzy  abominations  beneath  the  treacherous  nap- 
kins. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pride,  nevertheless,  to  be  served  by  caterers. 
Their  names  are  heralded  by  the  host  with  as  much  complacency 
as  he  rolls  the  words,  "We  are  to  have  Ballenberg,  and  there  will 
be  a  little  dancing."  The  same  old  covered  cart  which  has  headed 
the  line  of  carriages  for  so  many  years,  with  the  mark  of  the  beast 
upon  its  dingy  flaps,  still  flaunts  its  gilded  letters  beneath  the  flash 
of  the  temporarily  erected  electric  light;  or  is  driven  up  into  the 
yard,  like  the  menagerie  vans  in  a  circus. 

I  met  Noel  the  other  day  off  Cape  Hatteras — that  is  to  say,  on 
the  Market  Street  crossing  near  the  Lotta  Fountain.  A  mighty 
wind  from  Point  Lobos  was  sweeping  down  the  wide  street,  and 
hurrying  pedestrians  were  shivering  and  chattering  in  the  gale. 
Noel  was  airing  for  the  first  time  a  suit  of  lightest  gray,  light  both 
as  to  color  and  texture.  He  wore  one  of  the  (ew  white  hats  that 
have  yet  appeared,  and  his  toilet  was  finished  off  with  a  cool-look- 
ing pique  scarf.  H-  was  admirably  made  up  for  a  saunter  on  a 
cool  piazza  in  hottest  weather.  But  for  a  buffeting  plunge  through 
a  San  Francisco  wind  he  might  as  well  have  been  clad  in  pongee 
pajamas. 

'*  Don't  you  think  you  are  rushing  the  season  a  little,  Noel?  "  I 
questioned. 

"  Oh,  no,"  he  chattered.  '*  I  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
summer  has  arrived;  all  the  signs  are  with  us." 

"  Do  you  allude  to  the  song  of  bird  and  hum  of  bee,  and  other 
rural  manifestations  of  this  kind,  or  to  the  mitigated  weather?  " 

He  glanced  ruefully  at  his  legs,  sharply  defined  by  the  playful 
wind.  "Well,  not  exactly  the  weather  perhaps,  but  all  the  infal- 
lible signs  assure  me  that  the  summer  season  has  really  set  in. 
There  has  been  a  stage  robbery  on  the  Yosemite  road.  There  has 
been  a  stage  ripped  over  on  the  Geyser  road.  There  has  been  a 
Belmont  picnic  unpleasantness.  The  Raymond  excursionists  have 
arrived." 

I  left  him  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  gray  suit.  His  almanac 
is  indisputable. 

The  six  Felix  dresses  made  their  appearance  in  "  Frou-Frou"  on 
Monday  night,  as  per  advertisement.  There  were  to  have  been 
seven,  but,  as  the  stage-manager  discovered  at  the  last  moment 
that  a  riding-habit  has  no  expression,  it  was  left  out. 

The  first  dress  was  a  pale,  girly-girl  blue.  It  disclosed,  at  a 
glance,  you'h,  inexperience,  and  a  vague,  boarding-school  idea  of 
the  marriage  relation.  A  lerraced  front  of  white  lace  revealed  an 
ardent  love  for  trimming  and  fripperies.  Any  redundance  of  this 
sort  of  nonsense  in  a  young  dress,  however,  was  securely  shut 
off  by  a  pair  of  side-panels  of  wide,  white,  jetless  passementerie. 
An  all-round  flounce  was  cut  deep,  with  points  of  frivolity,  weak- 
ness, and  triviality.  These  points  were  apparently  set  off  by  a 
back-ground  of  ingenue  demi-train.  Without  being  at  all  a 
Mother  Hubbard,  its  delicate  ciel-blue  made  it  the  most  girlish 
piece  of  art  that  has  appeared  upon  our  stage  for  some  time. 

The  next  dress  is  matronly  in  a  youthful  way.  It  is  pink,  crapey, 
drapey,  and  loose.  There  is  a  huge  studding  sail  of  pink  crepe 
standing  out  from  the  starboard  shoulder,  but  this  is  its  only  flaw — 
from  a  mantua-making  point  of  view.  It  is  only  morally  that  it 
is  objectionable.  It  expresses  a  disposition  to  go  wrong  too  easily. 
There  is  an  immoral  bias  down  the  entire  front  breadth  from  neck 
to  hem.  This  inclines  to  the  right  in  the  most  upright  manner  on 
the  right  side.  On  the  left  it  slopes  seductively  downward.  This 
unhappy  inclination  is  partly  covered  by  a  pair  of  long,  loose, 
sacque-fronts  trimmed  with  white  lace.  These  fronts  stay  the 
catastrophe  by  revealing  the  immoral  bias  only  at  intervals. 

The  ball-dress  in  this  act  rustles  with  the  sound  of  pleasure. 
Pale  pink  roses  scattered  over  a  white  ground  suggest  the  ball- 
room decorations.  An  excessive  quantity  of  rich  brocade  bespeaks 
a  pampered  extravagance.  The  last  hour  of  pleasure,  the  coming 
fa»e,  are  faintly  foreshadowed  in  the  front  breadth,  which  is  of 
sombre,  triste,  lavender  satin.  Rut  it  is  a  faint,  pale  lavender,  a 
mere  purple  nuance,  and  it  is  so  excessively  decoltetee  that  things 
do  not  begin  to  look  serious.  Nothing  is  less  seductive  than  a  full 
view  of  the  shoulder-blades  of  a  person  in  deep  trouble. 

As  a  piece  of  sentiment,  the  next  dress  is  quite  the  chef  d'a-uvre 
of  the  collection.  At  the  first  blush  it  is  a  simple  home  dress.  It 
is  made  of  that  conventual  material  grown  worldly,  white  nun's 
veiling— the  veiling  itself  being  white,  the  nuns  not  necessarily  so. 
It  is  relieved  by  numberless  falls  of  white  ribbon  not  at  all  monastic 


in  their  character,  but  indicative  of  an  elegant  domesticity.  Un- 
derneath, the  dress  betrays  a  fell  purpose.  It  is  spangled  or  spotted 
with  birds.  They  are  very*  queer  birds.  By  their  tails  they  are 
flamingos,  by  their  bodies  parrots,  and  by  their  heads  humble 
brown  swallows.  But  they  ail  have  wings.  Thus  they  delicately 
insinuate  this  to  be  an  appropriate  traveling  costume  for  the  flight 
into  sunny  Italy  with  De  Valreas's  sack  coat. 

The  sunny  Italian  dress  in  the  next  act  doe*  not  agree  with  the 
climate.  But  it  markedly  hits  off  the  sentiment.  The  court  back 
is  .of  gray  plush.  It  is  thick  and  heavily  ribbed  with  a  burden  of 
overwhelming  remorse,  and  trailed  the  floor  in  heaviest  anguish  in 
the  interview  with  the  despondent  droop  of  Sartorys's  Prince  Al- 
bert. The  front  of  soft  gray  surah  amply  but  subtly  expresses  a 
refined  and  elegant  repentance  without  reform. 

The  death  dress  is  of  black.  This  means  straitened  finances  and 
no  fun.  But  the  admirable  fit  of  the  waist  and  the  graceful  flow  of 
the  train  proclaim  in  trumpet  tones  the  ruling  passion  strong  in 
death. 

These  dresses  are  all  of  the  emotional  school.  The  white  bird 
dress  was  too  violently  agitated  during  its  angry  interview  with 
the  claret  silk  guy.  But  this  was  amply  atoned  for  in  the  subdut-d 
gray  of  the  ashes  of  happiness  in  the  fourth  act .  This  dress  showed 
plainly  a  delicate  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
there,  but,  being,  would  look  its  best  under  the  unhappy  circum- 
stances. 

The  spectators  went  away  deeply  impressed  with  the  power  and 
expr;ssion  of  dry  goods.  They  also  <*ent  away  perfectly  certain 
that  Felix  had  never  put  a  scissors  in  one  of  them.  Vox  popnli, 
etc 

♦ 

During  the  last  five  or  six  weeks  the  shad  in  the  markets  have 
been  remarkably  good.  I  wonder  if  people  here  appreciate  the  ad- 
dition shad  has  made  to  our  tables?  I  sometimes  think  they  do 
not.  If  you  get  a  good  shad  (the  proper  size,  say  five  or  six 
pounds— not  too  small)  it  makes  delicious  eating. 

Apropos  of  shad,  I  heard  of  a  quarrel,  the  other  day,  between  a 
husband  and  wife  as  to  what  sauce  to  serve  with  a  shad.  She 
wanted  drawn-butter;  he  wanted  maitred hotel.  The  result  was, 
they  ate  it  dry  and  sauceless.  (The  point  of  this  will  be  invisible 
to  many;  it  was  To  them  ) 

This  is  all  introductory  to  a  recipe  for  cooking  shad.  If  you  are 
a  person  of  any  taste  at  all,  it  will  make  your  hair  curl.  If  you 
are  not,  it  can  stay  straight,  and  I  pity  you.  Now  go  get  a  shad 
— a  fat  shad — a  roe  shad — a  madame  shad,  in  short.  Take  half  of 
her  roe  from  her,  put  with  it  some  bread  crumbs,  some  butter, 
some  white  onions,  some  salt  pork  chopped  fine,  some  lime  juice, 
salt  and  pepper.  Stuff  Madame  Shad  with  it,  rub  her  with  white 
of  egg,  roll  ner  in  cayenned  bread  crumbs,  place  her  in  a  dripping- 
pan  on  slices  of  salt  pork,  and  put  her  in  a  hot  oven  for  one  hour 
and  a  quarter.  Then  take  her  out  and  eat  her,  with  the  other  half 
of  her  roe  fried,  as  an  accompaniment.  Eat  her,  and  then  thank 
God  that  there  is  something  in  this  weary  world  worth  living  for. 


The  Raymoad  excursionist  maybe  known  at  sight  by  his  little 
book.  The  book  itself  is  horribly  explicit,  and  defines  to  a  nickel 
just  what  may  be  expected  of  it.  1  he  excursionist  exacts  to  a 
nickel. 

Three  of  them  were  sitting  on  the  Cliff  House  veranda  the 
other  day,  looking  at  the  seals.  As  the  minutes  wore  apace  they 
began  consulting,  first  their  watches,  and  then  their  little  books. 

"The  books  don't  tell  how  long  we  are  to  look  at  the  seals," 
said  the  spokesman,  perplexedly.  "  Do  you  suppose  it  would  be 
an  extry  if  we  kept  right  on  lookin'  till  dinner  time?  " 

Your  thorough- paced  Bostonian  always  drops  his  g 's,  and  eats 
his  dinner  in  the  middle  of  the  day.         * 

"  There's  a  view  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  mentioned,  too,"  said  the 
spokesman;  "  I  suppose  we  may  as  well  take  our  view  right  now!  " 

And  they  gravely  viewed  it  as  if  the  Pacific  were  a  poppet-show, 
and  a  contract  had  been  made  between  Neptune  and  Raymond  at 
so  much  a  head  for  the  excursion  party. 

Then  they  consulted  their  little  books  and  found  it  was  time  to 
go  home. 

What  should  a  lady  wear  at  tue  kettle-drums  which  have  now 
invaded  our  society?  These  kettle-drums  are  not  the  genuine 
kettle-drums  of  former  days,  but  they  are  supposed  to  be  a  com- 
promise between  a  "  tea  "  and  an  evening  reception.  In  the  East 
they  call  them  "  Washington  Teas."  There  they  last  from  four 
till  nine,  and  ladies  go  in  bonnet  and  calling-dress.  But  here  the 
utmost  incongruity  of  costume  prevails.  Half  the  guests  are  un- 
bonneted  and  decof/etees,  while  the  rest  are  in  a  mixture  of  street, 
carriage,  and  calling-dresses,  with  hats,  bonnets,  and  turbans  in 
uncertain  confusion.  The  nine  o'clock  limit  is  a  fiction.  The 
men  reach  the  house  about  that  hour,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a 
majority  of  the  women  do  not  arrive  until  half  an  hour  later;  and 
I  have  seen  ladies  coming  in  at  half-past  ten  in  street-dress  and 
bonnet. 

Now,  one  of  the  rules  which  form  the  code  of  Eastern  and  Eu- 
ropean statutes  is  that  before  the  dinner  hour  a  lady  should  wear 
bonnet  and  calling  costume;  but  after  the  dinner  hour,  only  even- 
ing dress  is  permissible.  However,  San  Francisco  is  governed  by 
social  laws  of  her  own  sweet  making.  They  started  in  the  glad- 
some spring  of  1850  and  were  molded  by  South  Park,  Rincon  Hill, 
and  the  Southern  ethics  of  the  period  embraced  by  1S55  to  1865. 
They  are  inexorable  in  many  respects,  and  the  constant  endeavor 
of  society  is  to  blend  the  imported  Eastern  modes  with  our  good 
old  pioneer  costumes. 

The  past  winter  and  spring  have  been  the  hrst  season  in  which 
dance-programmes  have  been  dispensed  with.  The  dance-pro- 
gramme has  been  out  of  fashion  in  New  York  for  several  years;  in 
fact,  for  the  last  decade.  Just  before  Lent,  last  year,  a. society 
leader,  who  spends  her  summers  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  gave  a  large 
party,  at  which  there  were  no  dance-cards.  Lfiud  were  the  out- 
cries among  the  youths  and  maidens,  and  the  talk  lasted  from 
Ash  Wednesday  to  Easter. 

But  the  innovation  was  too  important  to  pass  unnoticed.  At 
the  first  soiree  dansante  of  the  past  season,  "  no  dance-cards  "  was 
the  rule;  and  it  has  prevailed  without  a  single  exception.  But  do 
not  natter  yourselves,  Ye  Innovators,  that  your  pnnciple  is  a  suc- 
cess. Engagements  are  still  made  for  a  dozen  dances  ahead.  The 
tally,  however,  is  kept  by  the  gentleman  only.  He  writes  it  on 
his  shirt -cuff.  If  you  do  not  believe  this,  ask  him;  or,  safer 
still,  watch  him.  Of  course,  mild  conflicts  ensue,  and  the  dis- 
putes as  to  whose  partner  she  is  are  more  frequent ;  woman's 
hckleleness  and  duplicity  are  more  apparent  and  prevalent  when 
she  is  conscious  of  no  pasteboard  contract  to  bind  ner  promise. 

Apropos  of  the  kettle-arums  and  Eastern  innovations,  they  have 
played  sad  havoc  with  a  prominent  Oakland  family.  It  was  their 
first  large  party.  They  decided  to  kill  all  the  birds  with  one  stone. 
The  affair  should  be  called  a  kettle-drum;  the  matrons  might  come 
in  the  afternoon  and  the  young  people  in  the  evening.  So  two 
kinds  of  invitations  were  issued.  One  of  them  read  "  from 
three  till  seven,"  and  the  other,  "from  eight  till  eleven."  Four 
hundred  of  the  first  kind  were  issued ;  but  only  forty  of  the  second. 
The  result  was  disastrous.  The  whole  four  hundred  came;  they 
always  do  in  Oakland.  They  stayed  in  this  case,  as  they  always 
do.  There  were  three  parlors  and  a  dining-room  in  this  Oakland 
house,  and  so  when  nine  o'clock  came  and  there  were  no  signs  of 
any  one  leaving,  consternation  tilled  the  hearts  of  the  hostess,  her 
daughters,  and  the  forty  young  people  who  were  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  begin  their  cotillion.  Finally,  the  gilded  youth  who  was 
to  lead  the  set  proposed  a  Napoleonic  move.  It  was  adopted.  The 
dinner-bell  was  rung  (just  as  the  gong  is  sounded  when  eleven 
o'clock  announces  the  close  of  a  Fair).  The  unterrified  four  hun- 
dred only  saw  in  this  the  heralding  of  new  supplies  of  refreshments. 
Still  they  tarried.  Then  three  of  the  young  society  leaders  went 
around  the  rooms  and  quietly  but  firmly  explained  matters. 

The  result  was  dreadful.  Two  hundred  mothers  "didn't  want 
to  stay  where  they  weren't  wanted  ";  one  hundred  husbands,  who 


"had  just  dropped  in  to  see  how  things  were  getting  along,"  and 
one  hundred  daughters,  who  were  "just  as  good  as  the  selected 
twenty,  every  bit,  '  each  atod  every  one  of  these  was  seized  with  un- 
speakable indignation.  There  was  a  dignified  break  for  the  cloak- 
rjom,  and  the  battalions,  with  cold  gaze  and  haughty  mien,  sa- 
luted the  uneasy  hostess  and  departed  in  a  body.  Four  hundred 
makes  an  extensive  gap  in  one's  calling-list,  and  confines  party- 
giving  to  extremely  select  limits. 

I  noticed  recently  in  the  Caterer  a  recipe  for  a  dessert  called 
"  Zabajone."    The  recipe  was  as  follows : 

"  Two  yolks  of  egg  for  each  person.  One  wineglass  of  good  white  wine  (Ca- 
tawba is  best*  for  each  Cgg.  One  tablespoonful  of  white  sugar  for  each  person. 
Put  the  unbeaten  yolks,  with  the  wine  and  sugar,  into  a  vessel  and  set  on  the 
fire,  stirring  it  continually  without  allowing  it  to  boil.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  of 
the  consistency  of  cream  it  is  done.     Serve  while  hot  in  cups  of  glasses." 

I  have  eaten  of  a  dessert  which  is  about  identical  with  this,  but 
which  1  have  always  heard  called  "  zamboyan,"  and  spelled  in  that 
and  divers  ways,  according  to  the  freaks  of  waiters  and  cooks.  [I 
have  seen  "  noddle  "  spelled  "nudel" — by  a  German,  and  "mulli- 
gatawney"  spelled  "  malagatoni  "—by  a  1  icinese.]  I  believe  Garaba 
introduced  "  zamboyan  "here.  I  should  like  to  know  how  to  spell 
it,  its  etymology  and  its  origin — whether  French  or  Italian — if  any- 
one can  tell  me.  I  may  .remark  that  I  have  eaten  it  made  of  cham- 
pagne instead  of  "  best  Catawba,"  and  that  it  is  good  enough  that 
way— for  me.     Throw  Catawba  to  the  Caterer — 111  none  oflt. 

Most  English  people  are  apt  to  consider  the  Spaniards  the  most 
formal,  ceremonious,  and  stately  people  in  the  world.  This,  I 
think,  is  their  reputation — it  is  certainly  the  belief  I  have  enter- 
tained since  childhood.  Hence  you  may  imagine  my  amusement 
on  finding  this  passage  in  a  life  of  Lord  Byron,  written  by  Emilio 
Castelar,  the  famous  Spanish  publicist : 

"  The  carelessness  of  the  Spaniards,  the  ease  with  which  we  suppress  all  cere- 
monials, the  lightness  with  which  we  overstep  all  distances,  the  familiarity  of 
our  conversation  and  manners,  are  not  known  in  England.  Nowhere  else  are 
the  customs  of  society  more  tyrannical  than  in  England." 

Another  old  land-mark  gone! 

The  announcement  of  the  production  of  *'  La  Cagnotte  "  by  M. 
Juignet  et  Cie,  on  Sunday  night,  is  attended  with  the  more  extra- 
ordinary announcement  that  the  play  is  by  Labiche.  Most  good 
plays  of  a  larcical  character  are  by  Labiche,  but  it  is  not  the  cus- 
tom to  mention  it.  It  would  astonish  us  all  much  to  know  how 
often  we  had  seen  Billy  Emerson,  and  Charley  Reed,  and  Sweat- 
natn,  and — save  the  mark! — even  Kelly  and  O'Brien  in  Labiche 
sketches.  It  would  astonish. these  gentlemen  even  more  to  know- 
that  they  were  playing  slickens  from  the  Palais  Royal.  It  would 
amaze  Labiche  most  to  see  them  do  it.  Yet  he  is  an  author  of  in- 
finite self-possession.  When  "  Les  Petites  Maries ''  was  reproduced 
at  the  Odeon,  in  Paris,  the  other  night,  after  a  long  lapse  of  time, 
the  author  was  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  audience.  Not 
alone  for  his  fresh  shirt-front,  of  which  the  Paris  papers  make  an 
item,  but  for  his  radiant  enjoyment  of  the  play. 

'*  By  Jove,  this  is  good!  devilish  good!"  he  would  exclaim,  in 
Hellenic  French.  "  And  my  enthustam  is  pardonable,  for  I  have 
not  seen  the  play  since  1S59." 

His  sang-froid. 'was  beautiful.  They  like  it  in  Paris;  but  I  think 
we  would  soon  break  him  up  in  California.  "La  Cagnotte"  we 
shall  have  in  its  purity,  but  I  should  like  to  see  M.  Labiche  strug- 
gling to  recognize  an  eluding  familiar  with  Charley  Reed  m 
"  Patsey  Bolivar,"  or  Pat  Rooney  in  "  A  Rainy  Day." 

The  procession  of  Wednesday  reminded  me  of  some  remarks  I 
once  saw  in  a  book  of  travels  written  by  an  Englishman.  This 
gentleman — who  was  a  baronet,  and  whose  name  was  Sir  Rose 
Lambert  Price — parsed  through  San  Francisco,  some  six  or  eight 
years  ago,  and  embalmed  in  His  'ook  his  impressions  of  us.  He 
happened  to  be  here  on  some  holiday — what  I  do  not  know — and 
thus  spoke  of  the  procession  : 

"  On  one  of  the  days  when  I  was  in  San  Francisco,  there  defiled  past  the  win- 
dows of  an  hotel  at  which  I  was  stopping  a  species  of  pageant,  or  procession, 
apparently  of  a  civic  nature.  There  were  a  number  of  very  bad  brass  bands, 
and  there  were  banners  bearing  devices  which  I  did  not  understand.  In  the 
line  figured  a  number  of  advertising  vans,  or  what  I  took  to  be  such.  The  per- 
sons in  the  procession  were  attired  in  garments  such  as  are  usually  worn  bv 
small  tradesmen  in  England  when  out  with  their  families  on  Sunday,  and  they 
also  wore  extraordinary  badges  and  scarfs.     It  was  a  most  peculiar  exhibition. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  this  description  with  that  of 
the  San  Francisco  dailies.  It  is  a  galling  description — but  wheth- 
er galling  to  the  Masons,  the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  or  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hiber- 
nians, I  do  not  know. 

Let  the  galled  one  wince. 

Queen  Marahu  has  returned  to  Tahiti. 

Princess  Like-Like  sailed  on  Thursday  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Prince  Yamashina  is  passing  through  San  Francisco  on  his  way 
to  England. 

Pat  Kelly  wants  to  run  for  School  Director  before  he  goes  home 
to  help  Ireland  take  England. 

An  American  registered  at  the  Palace  Hotel  last  week. 

In  other  respects  we  are  doing  quite  well. 

A  Bad  Young  Man  recently  found  himself  entrapped,  after  din- 
ner, into  taking  two  Gay  Young  Women  to  the  theatre.  Although 
Bad,  he  was  also  Fly,  and  did  not  want  to  do  it,  but  he  had  to. 
With  the  philosophy  characterizing  Bad  Young  Men,  he  resigned 
himself;  with  the  wisdom  also  characterizing  them,  he  went  to  the 
Grand  Opera  House. 

"  There,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  I  shall  see  no  one  I  know.    I  shall 

fet  a  stage-box,  put  the  Gay  Young  Women  in  front,  and  sit  in  the 
ack  myself.     Although  generally  Bad,  I  am  frequently  Modest." 

The  Bad  Young  Man  did  as  he  had  designed.  The  Gay  Young 
Women  sat  in  front,  and  were  conspicuous,  as  is  the  manner  of 
their  kind.  The  Bad  Young  Man  lurked  in  the  background,  and 
sought  not  to  catch  the  eye  of  man- — nor  woman  either. 

But  women  have  sharp  eyes.  The  next  evening  he  was  talking 
to  a  pair  of  young  women  who  were  not  Gay.  One  of  them  sud- 
denly said : 

"  How  did  you  enjoy  the  play  last  night,  Mr.  Lovelace?  " 

"  Play?  "  said  the  B.  Y.M.,  looking  up  with  a  puzzled  air,  which 
he  immediately  smoothed  out  into  an  expressionless  one  as  he  saw 
he  was  caught.  "  Play— er— ah— oh,  yes — at  the  Grand  you  mean. 
Yery  good — yes,  it  was  very  good." 

"Those  two  young  ladies  with  }-ou  were  quite  pretty,  were  they 
not?" 

"  Yes — quite  so." 

"And  extremely  vivacious.     Who  are  they,  by  the  way?  " 

"Well — er — they  are  strangers  here,  you  see.  They  are — er — 
er — from  the  interior.  They  are  sisters — er — er—both  sisters,  in 
fact,"  stammered  the  Bad  Young  Man. 

"  Really,"  said  his  satirical  tormentor,  "  I  am  glad  they  are  both 
sisters.  And  from  the  country,  you  say?  Indeed!  From  their 
great  vivacity,  and  their  high  color,  I  should  imagine  the  father 
was  a  large  wine-producer.'  Will-o*-the-Wisp. 

The  marriage  of  Kate  Castleton  of  Rice's  Surprise  Party  to  Hai  - 
ry  Phillips,  business  manager  of  the  company,  took  place  on  the 
seventh  instant,  in  room  No.  264  in  the  Occidental  Hotel,  the  con- 
tracting parties  being  united  by  Joseph  f.  Dunne,  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  The  indorsempnt  on  the  back  of  the  marriage  license  shows 
that  the  business  manager's  name  is  Isadore  Phillips,  that  he  is  37 
years  old,  and.  a  native  of  New-  York;  while  Kate  appears  as  Jen- 
nie E  Freeman,  a  native  of  London,  27  years  old.  The  witness  is 
Berrie  Jarrett;  of  Havre  de  Grace.  Maryland,  the  treasurer  of  the 
company.  Mrs.  Phillips  entertained  the  Justice  by  giving  a  piano 
selection,  "  La  Fandarole,"  from  "  Olivette,"  and  on  bidding  him 
adieu  she  said:  "  I  don't  want  this  to  get  out, 
sake  don't  give  the  snap  away." 


-The      argonaut 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Hawaiian  Leprosy. 

"'Room  for  the  leper  I     Room  I '     And  as  he  came 
The  cry  passed  on — 'Room  for  the  leper  I     Room!' 

....  And   aside  they  stood, 
Matron,  and  child,  and  pitiless  manhood — all 
Who  met  him  on  the  way — and  let  him  pass. 
And  onward  through  the  open  gate  he  came, 
A  leper  with  the  ashes  on  his  brow, 
Sackcloth  about  his  loins,  and   on  his  lips 
A  covering,  stepping  painfully  and  slow, 
And  with  a  difficult  utterance,  like  one 
Whose  heart  is  with  an  iron  nerve  put   down, 
Crying   ' Unclean  1     Unclean!'" 

•  Thus  from  the  earliest  time  it  has  been  with  lepers.  Loathed  and 
feared  by  ah"  men,  they  have  been  a  class  to  themselves.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  leprosy  originated  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  in  pre- 
historic times.  Herodotus  knew  of  leprosy  as  existing  in  Persia. 
The  earlier  Greek  and  Latin  writers  speak  of  it  as  a  foreign  dis- 
ease; but  it  became  established  in  Greece  and  Italy  in  the  first 
century  before  Christ.  The  disease  spread  enormously  during  the 
middle  ages.  It  was  amid  the  stir  and  movement  of  the  Crusades 
that  leprosy  grew  to  be  epidemic  in  Western  Europe.  It  attacked 
the  people  in  great  numbers  and  in  all  ranks,  including  members  of 
royal  families.  The  isolation  of  lepers  was  strictly  enforced  bylaw 
and  popular  sentiment.  They  wore  a  special  costume,  usually  a 
long  gray  gown,  with  hood  drawn  over  the  face,  and  carried  a 
wooden  clapper  to  give  warning  of  their  approach.  They  were  for- 
bidden to  enter  inns,  churches,  mills,  or  bake-houses,  to  touch 
healthy  persons  or  eat  with  them,  to  wash  in  the  streams,  or  to 
walk  in  narrow  footpaths.  The  disease  began  to  decline  first  in 
Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  had  mostly  disappeared  in  the 
seventeenth.  At  present  there  is  comparatively  little  of  it  in  the 
world,  and  this  little  is  found  principally  on  the  west  coast  of  Nor- 
way, in  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia,  in  certain  coast  provinces 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  Iceland,  and  along  the  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea.  It  is  quite  common  all  over  the  East,  from  Syria  to  Tapan 
and  Kamtchatka,  in  Egypt  and  North  African  States,  and  in  va- 
rious other  parts  of  Africa.  It  is  common  in  Damascus,  Jerusa- 
lem, China,  Japan,  India,  Persia,  and  many  islands  of  the  sea,  es- 
pecially in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  But,  as  compared  with  the 
leprosy  of  the  middle  ages,  the  disease  may  be  said  to  h^ive  disap- 
peared irom  the  earth.  I  do  not  wish  here  to  enter  into  the  history 
and  pathology  of  leprosy,  but  to  more  particularly  describe  the 
state  of  the  disease  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  a  residence  of 
six  years  among  the  people  certainly  gives  me  some  acquaintance- 
ship with  leprosy  as  it  there  exists. 

These  beautiful  islands,  lying,  warm  and  fertile,  in  the  very  lap 
of  the  blue  Pacific,  were  once  peopled  by  a  race  of  men  strong 
and  supple,  bright  of  eye  and  clean  of  limb;  but  leprosy  has  fast- 
ened its  fangs  upon  them,  and  is  rapidly  and  certainly  eating  out 
the  very  heart  of  the  nation.  The  ravages  it  has  made  are  terrible, 
and  though  of  comparatively  modern  growth,  it  has  already  poi- 
soned the  life-blood  of  the  race.  There  are  "probably,  to-day  over 
two  thousand  lepers  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  among  a  total  native 
population  of  less  than  forty  thousand.  About  half  of  these  are 
gathered  at  Kalawao,  the  leper  settlement,  oh  the  island  of  Molo- 
kai, where  they  are  supported  by  the  government.  They  are  well 
fed  and  housed,  have  a  physician  in  lrequent  attendance,  and,  so 
far  as  their  strength  permits,  cultivate  little  patches  of  land.  They 
are  kindly  cared  for,  and  their  living  death  is  made  as  comfortable 
and  happy  as  lies  in  the  power  of  a  generous  government.  The 
origin  of  leprosy  in  the  islands  is  not  well  known,  but  its  name, 
wai  Pake  (the  Chinese  disease)  shows  whence  it  is  supposed  to 
have  come.  It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  throughout  the  islands 
that  the  disease  was  first  introduced  into  the  country  by  the  Chi- 
nese. Still,  at  the  present  time  there  are  but  few  victims  of  leprosy 
among  the  Chinese.  The  whites  are  also  but  rarely  attacked  by 
the  malady.  "When  I  visited  the  leper  settlement  I  found  there  but 
two  white  men,  while  the  natives  numbered  considerably  over  a 
thousand. 

I  spent  three  days  in  the  leper  settlement,  and  witnessed  some 
thrilling  spectacles.  The  features  of  the  wretched  victims  were  so 
thickened  and  distorted  that  they  must  have  passed  all  recogni- 
tion, even  by  their  nearest  friends.  Some  had  their  fingers  and 
toes,  and  some  even  their  hands  and  feet  rotted  off.  One  poor 
woman  had  lost  both  arms  and  legs,  and  lay  on  the  ground  a  help- 
less head  and  trunk.  In  some  the  lobes  of  the  ears  were  so  en- 
larged that  they  hung  upon  the  shoulders.  I  saw  ears  ten  and 
twelve  inches  in  length,  and  thickened  in  proportion.  The  vocal 
chords  become  so  degenerated  that  the  voice  simulates  the  whine 
of  a  dog;  festering  sores  are  upon  the  face  and  body,  while  the 
thickening  of  the  skin  gives  all  sorts  of  queer  and  horrible  distor- 
tions to  the  countenance.  Indeed,  the  horror  and  terror  of  Dante's 
hell  is  not  to  be  compared  to  a  sojourn  among  the  lepers  at  Kala- 
wao. Fortunately,  the  wretched  creatures  suffer  but  little  pain. 
The  appetite  continues,  while  the  parts  ahected  are  benumbed. 
Some  of  them,  however,  complain  grievously  of  a  sensation  as  if 
thousands  of  ants  were  crawling  over  the  body.  This  feeling  is 
really  more  unendurable  than  pain,  and  many  of  the  poor  fellows 
told  me  that  for  nights  and  days  they  had  walked  their  rooms, 
sleepless  and  in  agony,  vainly  striving  to  overcome  this  terrible 
itching,  till  their  bodies  and  limbs  wre  raw  and  bleeding  in  their 
frantic  efforts  to  quiet  their  suffering.  A  local  numbness  is  gene- 
rally the  first  symptom.  For  example,  a  foreign  resident,  to  all 
appearances  well,  found  one  evening,  upon  taking  up  a  hot  lamp- 
chimney,  that  he  did  not  feel  the  heat  in  his  fingers.  This  was  his 
first  intimation  that  he  was  the  victim  of  leprosy.  A  gentleman 
who  was  born  in  the  islands,  of  foreign  parentage,  found,  some 
eight  years  ago,  that  a  patch  on  his  right  thigh  was  insensible  to 
touch.  He  could  pinch  it  or  run  a  pin  into  the  part  without  sen- 
sation. His  physician  thought  it  a  local  paralysis.  After  a  few 
months  the  flesh  and  skin  covering  the  arch  above  the  eyes  became 
thickened;  beneath  the  eyes  the  cheeks  took  on  a  red  and  shiny 
appearance;  the  lobes  of  the  ears  began  to  thicken,  the  joints  of 
the  fingers  and  toes  to  stiffen.  Consultations  with  various  physi- 
cians in  Honolulu  were  no  avail,  and  he  was  finally  obliged  to 
leave  the  islands  to  avoid  being  sent  to  the  leper  settlement. 

As  soon  as  a  person  is  suspected  of  having  leprosy,  he  is  sent  by 
the  government  physician  of  his  district  to  the  receiving  hospital 
in  Honolulu,  where  he  is  again  examined  and  his  case  pronounced 
upon.  He  generally  remains  here  some  time  under  treatment,  and 
wnen  it  is  found  that  he  is  without  doubt  a  leper,  he  is  sent  to  the 
settlement  which  he  can  never  again  leave.  Treatment  is  of  but 
little  avail,  and  no  authentic  cure  of  this  terrible  malady  has  ever 
been  reported. 

I  hope  never  again  to  witness  so  sorrowful  a  scene  as  the  depart- 
ure of  the  government  vessel  from  Honolulu  with  a  load  of  lepers 
for  the  settlement.  The  loathsome  horror  of  the  sight  beggars  de- 
scription. Fifty  or  sixty  human  beings  of  all  ages  and  conditions, 
and  in  every  stage  of  rottenness,  crowded  together  on  board  of  one 
small  schooner.  And  then  their  frantic  grief  as  they  bid  farewell 
to  home  and  loved  ones;  husbands  and  wives  separated,  sisters 
taken  from  brothers,  children  torn  from  the  loving  arms  of  mothers, 
and  to  know  that  they  are  never  to  meet  again.  For  once  a  leper 
always  a  leper,  and  they  go  to  Molokai  with  the  certain  knowledge 
that  they  can  never  return,  and  though  perhaps  they  may  live  for 
years,  they  can  never  again  look  upon  the  old  familiar  home,  or 
mingle  in  loving  companionship  with  the  dear  friends  whose  pres- 
ence has  become  so  dear  to  them.  The  utter  apathy  of  the  natives 
in  regard  to  leprosy  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  for  the  of- 
ficers and  medical  men  of  the  country  to  contend  against.  The 
natives  do  not  believe  the  disease  contagious;  they  have  no  fear 
and  loathing  of  a  leper.  If  a  member  of  a  family  is  attacked  with 
the  malady,  his  friends  try  to  conceal  him  to  prevent  his  being 
taken  from  them  and  sent  to  the  dreaded  settlement  on  Molokai, 
They  eat  with  him,  smoke  from  the  same  pipe,  and  sleep  with  him. 
Thus,  in  this  close  and  daily  intimacy,  the  disease  is  transmitted 
until  the  wonder  is  that  the  number  of  victims  is  so  small. 

The  medical  fraternity  of  the  island  differ  in  their  opinions  in 


regard  to  the  nature  of  leprosy.  While  some  contend  that  it  is  but 
an  aggravated  type,  or,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  a  fourth  stage,  of  syphilis, 
others,  and  perhaps  the  larger  and  more  enlightened  portion,  con- 
sider it  an  entirely  destructive  malady  whose  lesions  and  patho- 
logical conditions  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  syphilis.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  certain  aggravated  cases  of  tertiary  syphilis  bear 
a  striking  likeness  to  some  undoubted  types  of  true  leprosy.  The 
attempt  on  the  part  of  some  writers  to  identify  Hawaiian  leprosy 
with  the  white,  scaly  leprosy  of  the  Asiatics  is  unwarranted. 
They  are  entirely  distinct  in  tneir  character  and  appearances,  and 
should  never  become  confounded  in  the  public  mind. 

Segregation  is  without  doubt  the  only  safe  method  of  dealing 
with  leprosy.  As  long  as  lepers  are  at  large,  the  danger  to  the 
community  is  great,  not  that  leprosy  is  contagious  in  the  general 
acceptation  of  the  term,  but  there  are  so  many  ways  in  which  the 
disease  may  be  contracted  that  one  is  never  safe  while  lepers  walk 
the  streets.  And  in  acountry  where  people  maintain  this  apathetic 
and  foolish  attitude  in  regard  to  the  disease,  only  the  sternest  and 
most  rigid  measures  on  the  part  of  the  government  can  avail  to 
stamp  out  this  canker  that  is  surely  and  rapidly  sapping  the  life- 
blood  of  the  Hawaiian  nation.  C.  L.  Tisdale,  M.  D. 

San  Jose,  May  14,  1884. 

♦ 

A  San  Franciscan  in  Mexico. 

Editor  Argonaut:  It  is  perhaps  hardly  fair  that  I  should  re- 
cord my  impressions  of  Mexico  so  soon  after  arriving  in  the  coun- 
try, for  familiarity  may  soften  some  of  the  discomforts;  but  some 
one  there  at  home  may  be  interested  to  know  the  truth  about  a 
traveler's  experience  here. 

I  consider  that  my  foreign  experience  began  at  El  Paso,  where  I 
arrived  at  two  o'clock  A.  M.,  via  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 
That  railway  seems  to  be  at  war  in  some  way  with  the  Atchison, 
Topeka,  and  San  Francisco  Railroad,  which  also  owns  the  Mexican 
Central  Railway,  for,  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  one  has 
to  wait  from  two  A.  M.  till  six  P.  M.  for  the  Mexican  train,  while 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  San  Francisco  makes  direct  connection. 
There  are  two  hotels  in  El  Paso,  and  a  man  from  Denver,  with 
whom  I  have  fallen  in,  remarks  that  whoever  goes  to  either  will 
wish  that  he  had  selected  the  other,  and  I  fully  agree  with  him.  I 
like  this  Denver  man,  for  he  thinks  San  Francisco  the  finest  place 
in  the  world  in  which  to  live.     So  do  I — when  I  am  away  from  it. 

El  Paso  is  a  bleak,  windy,  dusty  place,  with  nothing  whatever 
to  attract  a  stranger.  It  is  well  to  change  there  your  American 
money  for  Mexican,  otherwise  you  will  have  to  pay  United  Slates 
money  at  par  for  your  Mexican  Central  Railway  ticket.  At  the 
hotels  and  railway  stations  you  get  ten  per  cent,  premium  in  ex- 
change, but  in  the  town  you  get  at  present  thirteen  or  fourteen  per 
cent.,  which  rate  is  also  paid  here  in  Chihuahua.  The  Mexican 
Central  train  backs  over  to  El  Paso,  and  ten  cents  is  collected 
for  fare  to  Paso  del  Norte,  across  the  river,  where  you  have  to  pur- 
chase your  ticket  for  your  destination.  While  crossing,  your  hand- 
baggage  is  inspected  by  the  Mexican  customs  officers,  who  are 
polite,  and  make  a  merely  formal  inspection.  At  the  depot  in 
Paso  del  Norte  your  trunks  are  also  inspected  in  much  the  same 
way.  Only  fifty  pounds  of  baggage  goes  free  with  Mexican  Cen- 
tral passengers,  and  some  abstruse  tariff  on  over-weight  is  charged 
by  which  Ipaid  two  dollars  and  sixty-one  cents  for  seventy-hve 
pounds  extra  to  Chihuahua. 

The  Rio  Grande  belies  its  name  at  El  Paso,  for  it  is  a  muddy 
little  stream  that  one  can  almost  wade  across  now.  The  first  sight 
of  Mexico  there  is  pleasant,  for  Paso  del  Norte  is  full  of  fresh 
green  trees,  and  carefully  cultivated  fields  like  the  San  Francisco 
vegetable  gardens,  and  irrigating  ditches  are  very  numerous.  The 
contrast  to  El  Paso  is  striking,  for  the  American  town  is  a  sandy 
waste,  without  trees,  grass,  or  flowers.  El  Paso  though  has  many 
handsome  brick  buildings,  while  Paso  del  Norte  is  only  a  collec- 
tion of  adobe  huts.  Pa^o  del  Norte  is  shortly  to  be  made  a  free 
port  by  the  Mexican  Government,  which  will  probably  transfer  to 
it  the  bulk  of  El  Paso's  wholesale  trade,  which,  by  the  way,  se-  ms 
to  be  principally  with  Mexican  smugglers.  There  is  one  train  \>ex 
day  each  way  over  the  Mexican  Central  Railway,  with  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third-class  cars,  and  Pullman  bullet  car.  The  country  is 
level  all  the  way  to  Chihuahua,  and  the  railway  must  have  been 
built  at  very  small  cost.  The  land  looks  to  be  fine  for  grazing, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  water  all  the  way.  It  grows  dark  soon  after 
leaving  El  Paso,  and  as  the  Pullman  porters  light  the  car  they 
carefully  pull  down  all  the  curtains,  assigning  as  a  reason  that  the 
natives  along  the  line  would  throw  stones  through  the  windows  if 
they  saw  the  passengers — this  through  "  pure  cussedness,"  I 
suppose. 

fne  train  halts  for  breakfast  at  half-past  six  a.  m.  about  half  a 
mile  before  reaching  Chihuahua  station,  and  passengers  for  Chi- 
huahua get  off  there.  A  transfer  company  sends  an  omnibus  and 
baggage  wagon  to  the  train,  the  town  being  a  mile  and  a  half  west 
of  the  railway.  Checked  baggage  is  not  delivered  then,  but  half 
an  hour  later,  at  the  station.  After  arriving  at  the  hotel  I  sent 
down  for  my  trunk,  but  presently  the  driver  came  back  for  the  key, 
saying  that  the  customs  officers  wished  to  examine  the  trunk.  I 
thought  this  a  curious  proceeding,  it  having  already  been  examined 
at  Paso  del  Norte,  but  of  course  I  sent  the  key,  and  when  the  trunk 
arrived,  I  found  that  in  the  examination  it  had  been  badly  broken. 
Unfortunately  there  was  nobody  in  sight  to  vent  my  feelings  on. 
Chihuahua  has  two  American  hotels,  and  the  Denver  man's  remark 
will  apply  to  them,  though  the  American  is  perhaps  the  least  worse. 
If  they  are  at  all  crowded,  single  moms  can  not  be  had,  from  two 
to  f>ur  people  being  assigned  to  each  room. 

Both  hotels  are  close  to  the  plaza,  which  is  filled  with  trees  and 
remarkably  fragrant  flowers,  and  has  a  large  fountain  in  the  centre. 
This  fountain  is  usually  surrounded  by  water-carriers,  who,  with 
jugs  or  barrels,  supply  all  the  houses  in  the  town  with  drinking- 
water.  The  cathedral  faces  the  plaza.  It  is  very  large,  and  built 
of  a  soft  stona  very  elaborately  carved.  In  the  gable  is  an  illu- 
minated clock,  which  strikes  hours  and  quarters.  In  one  of  the 
towers  are  several  bells,  which  are  jingling  most  of  the  day.  Not 
being  much  of  a  sight-seer,  I  have  not  entered  the  cathedral,  but 
the  outside  looks  to  me  cheap  and  tawdry,  like  stucco.  A  river 
runs  by  the  tower,  from  which  an  aqueduct  about  four  miles  long 
supplies  the  fountains,  of  which  there  are  several.  I  understand 
that  there  is  also  a  public  swimming-bath  on  the  Alameda,  which 
is  at  the  upper  or  south  side  of  the  city,  and  has  many  fine  large 
trees.  The  water  is  good,  and  is  generally  drunk  from  jars  of 
Guadalajara  pottery,  which  give  it  a  marked  but  pleasant  flavor 
and  aroma.  This  quality  disappears  from  the  jars  in  long  use,  but 
by  leaving  them  dry  for  a  momh  it  will  come  back. 

The  money  here  puzzles  a  foreigner.  Most  of  the  currency  is  pa- 
per of  the  local  banks,  which  is  not  good  outside  of  the  State,  and 
which  i-  at  eight  per  cent,  discount  irom  silver,  or  "  pesos  fuertes." 
Then  there  are  some  copper  coins  of  the  siz"  of  an  old-fashioned 
United  States  cent,  also  good  only  here.  These  were  formerly 
called  "  cuartillos,"and  were  worth  three  cents  each,  but  are  now 
worth  only  one  and  one-half  cents  each,  and  are  called  "tlacos." 
There  is  little  silver  change,  and  no  gold.  The  banks  pay  thirteen 
per  cent,  premium  on  United  States  money.  Nickels  are  not  used 
save  at  the  postotfice,  where  they  give  and  take  them  in  small  sums. 
When  the  mail  arrives  at  the  postoffice  it  is  put  out  in  a  pile,  and 
any  one  walks  in  and  helps  himself.  Not  much  security  for  valua- 
ble letters.  There  are  some  two  thousand  soldiers  here,  besides 
some  State  troops,  all  of  whom  are  armed,  uniformed,  and  in  garri- 
son. They  are  a  dirty,  shabby-looking  lot,  from  the  very  lowest 
class  of  the  people,  and  the  officers  are  no  better,  from  the  generals 
down.  None  of  the  officers  have  any  social  standing  whatever,  as 
far  as  I  can  learn. 

I  suppose  that  Chihuahua  can  be  taken  as  a  typical  Mexican  city. 
It  is  built  of  adobe,  and  there  are  very  few  two-story  buildings, 
and  none  higher.  The  streets  are  narrow,  ill-paved,  and  badly 
lighted,  there  being  but  two  hundred  and  forty  coal-oil  street  lamps 
for  a  city  of  twenty  thousand  people.  It  is  well  policed,  and  a 
chain-gang,  guarded  by  men  with  rifles,  keep  the  streets  very  clean. 
Our  Board  of  Supervisors  might  paste  this  in  their  hats.  I  no- 
ticed some  Americans  in  the  chain-gang,  serving  out  at  twenty-five 
cents  a  day  heavy  fines  for  drunkenness  and  other  small  offenses. 


Some  of  them  have  been  at  it  two  years.  The  course  of  justice  is 
slow,  and  I  learn  of  an  American  who  has  been  in  jail  eighteen 
months  awaiting  trial.  I  think  that  no  other  government  on  earth 
but  ours  would  allow  that.  Certainly  England  would  not,  and  I 
believe  that  Blaine  will  reform  such  matters  if  he  gets  the  chance. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Mexicans  cordially  hate  the  Americans,  but 
there  are  no  demonstrations  of  it,  and  one's  life  and  property  is  as 
safe  here  as  at  home,  except  from  the  soldiers,  who  are  a  hard  lot,  and 
will  rob  and  perhaps  murder  you  if  they  get  the  chance.  The  only 
time  that  I  have  been  insulted  was  by  a  troop  of  soldiers  marching 
in  the  city  under  charge  of  their  officers,  and  they  hooted  and 
stoned  me. 

There  are  several  American  bars  here,  and  a  few  stores;  but  in 
most  of  the  stores  nothing  but  Spanish  is  spoken.  Foreigners  are 
usually  overcharged,  and  cheated  on  the  differences  in  the  curren- 
cy. Any  one  coming  here  for  a  pleasure  trip  had  better  bring 
everything  he  needs,  including  soap,  though  wax  matches  can  be 
bought  here  for  one  and  a  half  cents  a  box.  The  cigars  are  poor 
and  not  very  cheap.  Food  and  accommodations  are  very  poor. 
But,  then,  any  one  coming  here  for  a  pleasure  trip  had  better  stay 
at  home.  As  my  Denver  friend  remarks,  "Let  them  come  down 
here  for  business,  as  we  have,  and  they  couldn't  find  pleasure 
enough  in  the^  whole  blanked  country  to  tempt  them  across  the 
line  again."  This  is  pretty  true,  for  in  my  experience  so  far  there 
is  nothing  worth  seeing.  Any  one  stopping  off  here  has  to  stay 
twenty-four  hours.  There  is  nothing  to  look  at  but  the  cathedral, 
and  nothing  to  do  but  walk  around  the  Plaza,  which  is  about  one- 
quarter  the  size  of  Union  Square.  I  have  been  here  a  week,  and 
the  only  divertisement  has  been  that  the  band  played  one  evening 
on  the  Plaza,  and  a  mighty  poor  band  it  was.  To  be  sure,  there 
was  a  Spanish  theatrical  performance  Sunday  night,  but  I  did  not 
attend.  There  are  many  Americans  here,  mostly  miners  I  judge. 
I  meet  a  number  who  have  been  in  California,  but  then  one  meets 
them  everywhere  in  the  world.  The  city  is  very  windy  and  dusty, 
and  full  of  beggars,  small  children,  small  donkeys,  and  small  dogs. 

Chihuahua,  Mexico,  May  3,  1884.  St.  Lawrence. 


The  Documents  in  the  Case. 


exhibit  i. 
Office  of  Glaser  Brothers,  / 

700  and  702  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  April  7,  1884.  j 
Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.:  Will  you 
kindly  explain  to  me  why  it  is  that  your  paper  does  not  reach  me 
regularly?  I  get  one  copy  out  of  every  four  that  I  presume  are 
mailed,  the  other  copies  I  buy  here  and  pay  ten  cents  a  piece,  while 
I  am  paying  you  four  dollars  a  year  in  advance.  This  is  a  plain, 
straightforward  business  question  which  any  customer  has  a  right 
to  ask.    Yours  truly,  Henry  Bernd, 

No.  2638  Lucas  Avenue. 
[Endorsed — Investigate.  See  if  address  is  plain  on  the  paper.  R.] 

EXHIBIT  II. 

Post  Office,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  12,  1884. 
Respectfully  referred    to  Mr.  Cox,  General  Superintendent,  for 
investigation.                             Samuel  W.  Backus,  Postmaster. 
Per  R.  Sect.  

EXHIBIT  III. 

Post  Office,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  12,  1884. 
Respectfully  referred  tu  Mr.  H.  W.  Butler,  Superintendent  Paper 
Divisiun,  calling  attention  to  endorsement  of  postmaster. 

A.  M.  Cox,  General  Superintendent. 

EXHIBIT  IV. 

Post  Office,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  19,  1S84. 

Respectfully  referred  to  postmaster  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  fur  any 
information  he  may  have,  or  be  able  to  obtain,  concerning  the  miss- 
ing Argonauts  in  question.  Please  ascertain  if  they  are  now  re- 
ceived with  regularity.  We  find  they  go  from  here  all  right.  Please 
return  these  papers  with  your  reply. 

Per  R.  Sect.  Samuel  W.  Backus,  Postmaster. 

exhibit  v. 
l_St.  L.  No.  129.— No.  1,001.] 
Office  of  Inquiry  for  Missing  Mail  Matter,  ) 
Post  Office,  St.  Louis,  April  30,  1884.     5 
Respectfully  referred  to  S.  F.  Rnmsdell,   Esq.,  Superintendent 
W.  St.  L.  Station,  for  any  information  he  may  have,  or  can  obtain, 
regarding   the   papers   inquired   for.     Do   papers  come  regularlyr1 
l'iease  return  these  papers  with  your  answer. 

Rodney  D.  Wells,  Postmaster. 

EXHIBIT  VI. 

Rodney  D.  Wells,  Postmaster.     S.  F.  Ramsdell,   Superintendent. 
West  St.  Louis  Post  Office,     ) 
Corner  Easton  and  Compt"n  Avenues,  May  3,  1884.  5 
Respectfully  returned  to  Postmaster  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with  the  in- 
formation that  carrier  was  unable  to  s  e  Mr.  Bernd,  but  had  a  con- 
versation   with    Mrs.    Bernd,  in  which  she   stated  that   only  two 
copies  of  this  paper  had  iailed  to  come   to  hand,  and   that  since 
that  time  the  paper  had  been  coming  regularly. 

S.  F.  Ramsdell,  Superintendent  Station. 

exhibit  vii. 
Office  of  Inquiry'  for  Missing  Mail  Matter,  \ 
Post  Office,  St.  Louis,  May  5,  1884.      ) 
Respectfully  returned  to  Postmaster  San  Francisco. 

Rodney  D.  Wells,  Postmaster. 
[Endorsed:  Send  these  papers  to  Argonaut. 

Backus,  Postmaster.]    . 

exhibit  viii. 
Post  Office,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  12,  1884. 
Respectfully  returned  to  publishers  Argonaut  for  their  informa- 
tion. Samuel  \V.  Backus,  Postmaster. 
Per  R.  Sect. 


It  is  strange  how  many  persons  are  credited  with  utter- 
ing similar  witticisms.  Lord  Eldon  is  reported  to  have 
said  of  Lord  Brougham,  ''  If  he  only  knew  a  little  law,  he 
would  know  a  little  of  everything."  Unfortunately  for  the 
originality  of  the  author  of  this  witty  saying,  Louis  XIV. 
of  trance,  as  we  learn  from  Prof.  Mathews's  "  Illusions  of 
History,"  is  credited  with  a.-mot  that  resembles  it.  Passing 
out  of  chapel  after  a  sermon  by  the  Abbe  Maury,  Louis 
remarked,  "  If  the  abbe  had  said  a  little  of  religion,  he 
would  have  spoken  to  us  of  everything."  English  history 
records  that  Nelson  thus  wrote  to  the  ministry,  after  the 
Battle  of  the  Nile :  "  Were  I  to  die  at  this  moment,  more 
frigates  would  be  found  written  on~my  heart."  Read  this 
along  with  "Bloody  Mary's  "  exclamation,  at  the  loss  of 
the  last  foothold  of  the  English  in  France;  "  When  I  die, 
Calais  will  be  found  written  on  my  heart,"  and  the  im- 
pression is  that  Nelson  was  a  plagiarist. 


The  omission  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  from  the  list  of  royal 
invitations  to  the  Duke  of  Albany's  funeral  has  given  great 
offense  to  the  Orleans  family.  As  the  Duke  was  on  very 
intimate  terms  with  the  Comte  and  Comtesse  de  Pans,  and 
especially  as  he  had  been  constantly  in  their  company  and 
at  their  house  during  his  stay  on  the  Riviera,  the  oversight 
was  certainly  unfortunate. 
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LITERARY   NOTES. 


A  new  series  has  been  started  in  Boston  for  the  publication  of 

i'uvenile  works  in  popular  form.  It  is  called  the  "Young  Folk's 
library,"  and  the  first  volume  is  "Tip  Lewis,"  by  Mrs.  G.  R. 
Alden.    Published  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston;  price,  25  cents. 

"  Pure  English  "  is  a  treatise  on  words  and  phrases,  by  F.  H. 
Hackett  ana  Emest  A.  Girvin,  two  San  Francisco  writers.  The 
object  of  the  little  work  is  to  afford  the  student  or  reader  practical 
lessons  in  the  use  of  language.    Published  and  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 

"Bethesda,"  by  Barbara  Elbon,  is  a  rather  striking  society 
novel,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Italy,  although  the  characters 
are  partly  American  and  partly  European.  Published  by  Macmil- 
lan  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  Doxey,  23  Dupont  Street; 
price,  $1.  ^ 

■'  Candy-making  at  Home  "  is  a  little  book  which  tells  how  to 
make  two  hundred  and  fifty  different  kinds  of  sweetmeats.  The 
recipes  require  the  use  of  harmless  ingredients,  and  the  adultera- 
tions of  the  trade  are  exposed.  Published  by  F.  R.  Everston  & 
Co.,  Boston;  price,  50  cents. 

♦ 

"A  Graveyard  Flower"  is  a  translation  by  Clara  Bell  from  the 
German  of  Wilhemine  Von  Hillern.  It  relates  the  story  of  two 
little  children,  whose  games  and  rambles  were  carried  on  in  an  old 
German  burial-ground.  The  tale  is  gradually  fashioned  into  a 
love  story,  whose  ending  is  romantically  and  Teutonically  sad. 
Published  by  William  Gottsberger,  New  York;  for  sale  by  Ban- 
croft; price,  40  cents. 

Among  the  numerous  contributors  to  the  Loan  Exhibition  at 
Berkeley,  the  last  week  of  this  month,  may  be  mentioned:  Arch- 
bishop J.  S.  Alemany,  Charles  Baldwin,  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Charles 
W.  Banks,  R.  S.  Battelheim,  S.  C.  Bigelow,  Edward  Bosqui,  C. 
B.  Bradley,  A.  A.  Cohen,  Prof.  Cook,  F.  Dolmann,  \\  illiam 
Doxey,  Mrs.  John  B.  Felton,  A.  K.  P.  Harmon,  Ralph  C.  Harri- 
son, David  Hawes,  A  Member  of  the  San  Francisco  Bar,  Rev. 
Daniel  Kendig,  Bishop  W.  I.  Kip,  General  Ralph  W.  Kirkham, 
A.  T.  Le  Breton,  Dr.  John  LeConte,  Rev.  David  McClure,  E.  J. 
Molera,  H.  H.  Moore,  William  N orris,  Mrs.  Alphonse  Pinart, 
Hon.  T.  H.  Rearden,  L.  S.  B.  Sawyer,  E.  R.  Taylor,  Hon.  J.  W. 
Winans,  W.  A.  Woodward,  Dr.  J.  H.  Wythe,  St.  Ignatius  College, 
the  various  public  libraries,  and  numerous  other  private  individuals. 
Additional  lists  are  received  daily. 

Mr.  Charles  Reade  did  not  leave  a  very  large  fortune.  It  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  it 

foes  to  his  brother,  his  nephews,  and  his  nieces.  He  is  said  to 
ave  lost  much  money  in  his  theatrical  speculations.  He  used  in- 
variably to  go  to  the  rehearsals  of  his  plays,  and  was  always  the 
first,  Mr.  Labouchere  says,  to  recognize  humble  merit.  On  one 
occasion  a  girl  playing  a  small  servant's  part  had  to  be  on  the 
stage,  whilst  another  was  fondling  a  doll  which  represented  her  off- 
spring. Charles  Reade  was  narrowly  watching  the  by-play,  and 
the  next  day  the  girl  received  a  little  bracelet  from  him,  accom- 
panied by  a  note  congratulating  her  upon  the  affectionate  manner 
in  which  she  had  glanced  at  the  doll,  and  telling  her  that  if  she 
only  persevered  in  playing  the  smallest  parts  with  feeling  she  would 
live  to  be  a  great  actress. 

One  reason  why  the  production  of  three-volume  novels  has  al- 
most ceased  to  be  a  paying  business  in  England  is  that  the  coun- 
try newspapers  are  now  publishing  many  serials.  A  local  paper 
costing  only  a  penny  a  week  gives  in  each  issue  not  only  liberal 
installments  o(  two  novels,  but  the  news  of  the  neighborhood  and 
the  world,  humorous  extracts,  and  clever  original  articles.  The 
London  Spectator  declares  that  these  papers  are  creating  all  over 
England  a  taste  for  wholesome  fiction,  and  that  their  example  may 
not  improbably  be  followed  by  some  of  the  dailies,  and  it  adds: 
"The  demand  for  serial  fiction  is  unquestionably  on  the  increase, 
and  it  is  in  this  direction  that  noveh  ts  must  seek  compensation 
for  the  decline  of  the  three-volume  novel.  If  they  are  wise  they 
will  form  themselves  into  an  association,  similar  to  the  French  So- 
ciety of  Gens  de  Lettres,  and  by  dealing  directly  with  newspaper 
proprietors,  add  to  their  earnings  the  very  considerable  profits  at 
present  gained  by  professional '  purveyors  of  fiction.' " 

Announcements:  The  Caterer  for  May  contains  the  usual  num- 
ber of  excellent  notes  and  papers  on  culinary  matters. Among 

the  features  of  the  June  number  of  the  English  Illustrated  Maga- 
zine will  be  the  commencement  of  a  short   story  by   Mr.  Henry 

James. A   small  volume  under  the  title   of  "Reflections  in 

Palestine."  selected  from  letters  written  by  General  Gordon  during 
his  recent  sojourn  in  the  Holy  Land,  will  be  published  by  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.  immediately.  The  general  left  instructions  for  its 
publication  before  his  departure  for  the  Soudan,  and  has  since 
written  from  Khartoum  on  the  subject  to  the  friend  in  whose  hands 
he  placed  the  letters.     The  volume  will,  therefore,  appear  with  his 

full  sanction. The  Revue des  Deux  Monaes  for  April  1st  has 

an  article  entitled  "  La  Vie  Mondaine  a.  New  York,"  in  which  es- 
pecial attention  is  given  t->  the  work  in  fiction  of  Mr.  Edgar 
Fawcett :  "A  Gentleman  of  Leisure,"  "  An  Ambitious  Woman," 
etc.  The  Revue  also  gives  high  praise  to  Mr.  Fawcett's  poetry, 
and  compares  his  briefer  lyrics  to  the  famous  Emaux  et  Car/tees  of 

Theophile  Gautier. John  Burroughs  will  shortly  begin  in  the 

Century  a  series  of  his  idealizations  of  out-door  life,  to   be  called 

"  Country  Thoughts  and  Days." Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  long 

expected  essay  on  Emerson,  based,  it  may  be  said,  on  the  lecture 
which  he  delivered  in  this  country,  will  appear  in  the  May  number 

of  Macmillan's  Magazine. Mrs.  Gladstone  makes  a  modest 

appearance  as  a  writer  in  a  little  volume  entitled  "  Healthy  Bed- 
rooms and  Nurseries." The  Harpers  will  publish  the  life  of 

Chinese  Gordon,  by  Archibald  Forbes,  with  twenty-two  illustra- 
tions, including  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  Nile  and  the  Egyptian 
Soudan. 

Miscellany:  Lady  Stradbroke  was  paid  three  dollars  and  twelve 
cents  for  the  paragraphs  which  brought   Edmund  Yates  to  grief. 

The  improved  appearance  of  The  Manhattan,  which  is  being 

widely  commented  upon,  is  said  to  be  due  in  a  large  degree  to  a 
Miss  Pratt,  formerly  holding  an  inferior  and  thankless  position 
upon  the  staff  of  the  magazine.  By  hard  work  and  diligence  Miss 
Pratt  gained  a  better  position,  in  which  she  has  a  general  super- 
vision of  the  make-up  of  the  periodical,  and  the  entire  say  about 
the  illustrations.  It  is  due  to  her  that  the  serial  novel,  "Trajan  " 
was  hunted  out  from  piles  of   manuscripts,  and  much  good  is  it 

doing  her.     Its  opening  chapters  are  brightly  promising. Mr. 

Watts,  who  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  engaged  in  translating 
"  Don  Quixote  "  into  English,  is  now  in  Spain,  where  he  has  lately 
been  entertained  in  a  quaint  fashion  by  M.  and  Mme.  de  Riano. 
All  the  materials  of  the  feast— the  china,  glass,  plate,  the  embroid- 
ered table-cloth,  even  the  menu — were  of  the  time  of  Cervantes. 
In  an  adjoining  room  were  to  be  seen  two  hundred  editions  of  Don 

Quixote,  from  the  first,  in  1605,  to  that  illustrated  by  Dore. 

1  he  famous  phrase  of  Denys  of  Burgundy,  '"  Courage,  camarade, 
le  diable  est  mort,"  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  than  in  Reade's 
"Cloister  and  the  Hearth."  It  occurs  in  one  of  Dryden's  plays. 
An  editorial  writer  in  the  London  Daily  News  is  nnt  dis- 
posed to  "  take  a  back  seat  "  in  comparing  the  great  men  of  Great 
Britain  with  those  of  America.  "  We,"  he  says,  "  can  set  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  against  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
against  Mr.  Stedman,  Mr.  George  Meredith  to  pair  off  with  Mr. 
Ho'vells  whi'e Mr.  Browning  and  the  Laureate  correspond  to  Doc- 
tor Holmes  and  Mr.  Lowell.  Comparisons  are  odious,  but  the 
company  would  have  many  pleasant  elements  in  which  all  these 
gentlemen  met." 


INTAGLIOS. 


Song. 
BY  RICHARD  LOVELACE. 
[I6l8— 1658.] 
Amarantha,  sweet  and  fair, 
Oh,  braid  no  more  that  shining  hair! 
Let  it  fly,  as  unconfined, 
As  its  calm  ravisher,  the  wind, 
Who  hath  left  his  darling,  th'  east, 
To  wanton  o'er  that  spicy  nest. 
Every  tress  must  be  confest, 
But  neatly  tangled,  at  the  best; 
Like  a  clew  of  golden  thread 
Most  excellently  raveled. 
Do  not,  then,  wind  up  that  light 
In  ribbons,  and  o'ercloud  in  night, 
Like  the  sun's  in  early  ray; 
But  shake  your  heed,  and  scatter  day! 

Julia. 

BY   ROBERT  HERRICK. 

[1591— 1674.] 

Some  asked  me  where  the  rubies  grew, 

And  nothing  did  I  say, 
But  with  my  finger  pointed  to 

The  lips  of  Julia. 

Some  asked  how  pearls  did  grow,  and  where, 

Then  spake  I  to  my  girl, 
To  part  her  lips,  and  shew  me  there 

The  quarelets  of  pearl. 

One  asked  me  where  the  roses  grew, 

I  bade  him  not  go  seek; 
But  forthwith  bade  my  Julia  shew 

A  bud  in  either  cheek. 

A  Vision  of  Beauty. 
ROM    "THE  NEW   INN,"  BY  BEN  JONSON. 

[i574-i637.[ 

It  was  a  beauty  that  I  saw, 
So  pure,  so  perfect,  that  the  frame 
Of  all  the  universe  were  lame, 

To  that  one  figure   could  I  draw, 

Or  give  least  line  of  it  a  law! 

A  skein  of  silk  without  a  knot! 
A  fair  march  made  without  a  halt! 
A  curious  form  without  a  fault ! 

A  printed  book  without  a  blot! 

All  beauty! — and   without  a  spot. 


There  is  a  Garden  in   Her  Face. 
BY   RICHARD  ALISON. 

There  is  a  garden  in  her  face, 

Where  roses  and  white  lilies  blow; 
A  heavenly  paradise  is  that  place, 

.  Wherein  all  pleasant  fruits  do  grow; 
There  cherries  grow  that  none  may  buy, 
Till  cherry-ripe  themselves  do  cry. 

Those  cherries  fairly  do  inclose 

Of  orient  pearl  a  double  row, 
Which,  when  her  lovely  laughter  shows, 

They  look  like  rose-buds  filled  with  sno\i 
Yet  them  no  peer  nor  prince  may  buy, 
Till  cherry-ripe  themselves  do  cry. 

Her  eyes  like  angels  watrh  them  still; 

Her  brows  like  bended  bows  do  stand, 
Threatening  with  piercing  frowns  to  kill 

All  that  approach  with  eye  ur  hand 
These  sacred  cherries  to  come  nigh, 
Till  cherry-ripe  themselves  do  cry. 


The  Bride. 
BALLAD  OF  A  WEDDING,"  BY  SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING. 
[1609 — 164 1.] 
The  maid,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale, 
For  such  a  maid  no  Whitsun  ale 

Could  ever  yet  produce; 

No  grape  that's  kindly  ripe  could  be 

So  round,  so  plump,  so  soft  as  she, 

Nor  half  so  full  of  juice. 

Her  finger  was  so  small,  the  ring 

Would  not  stay  on.  which  they  did  bring; 

It  was  too  wide  a  peck ; 
And,  to  say  truth — for  out  it  must — 
It  looked  like  the  great  collar — just — 

About  our  young  colt's  neck. 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat, 
Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out, 

As  if  they  feared  the  light : 
But  oh,  she  dances  such  a  way ! 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter-day 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sight. 

Her  cheeks  so  rare  a  white  was  on; 
No  daisy  makes  comparison 

(Who  sees  them  is  undone); 
For  streaks  of  red  were  mingled  there, 
Such  as  are  on  a'Cath'rine  pear, 

The  side  that's  next  the  sun. 

Her  lips  were  red;  and  one  was   thin, 
Compared  to  that  was  next  her  chin, 

Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly; 
But,  Dick,  her  eyes  so  guard  her  face, 
I  durst  no  more  upon  tnem  gaze 

Than  on  the  sun  in  July. 

Her  mouth  so  small,   when  she  does  speak, 
Thou'dst  swear  her  words  her  teeth  did  break, 

That  they  might  passage  get : 
But  she  so  handled  still  the  matter, 
They  came  as  good  as  ours,  or  better, 

And  are  not  spent  a  whit. 


The  Sleeping  Beauty. 
\\    "WOMEN    PLEASED,"    BY   BEAUMONT  AND    FLETCHER. 
[1586—1625.] 
O  fair  sweet  face!  O  e)'e5  celestial  bright, 
Twin  stars  in  Heaven,  that  now  adorn  the  night! 
O  fruitful  lips,  where  cherries  ever  grow, 
And  damask  cheeks,  where  all  sweet  beauties  blow! 
O  thou,  from  head  to  foot  divinely  fair! 
Cupid's  most  cunning  nets  made  of  that  hair; 
And,  as  he  weaves  himself  for  curious  eyes, 
"O  me,  O  me,  I'm  caught  myself!"   he  cries: 
Sweet  rest  about  the--,  sweet  and  golden  sleep, 
Soft  peaceful  thoughts  your  hourly  watches  keep, 
Whilst   I  in  wonder  sing  this  sacrifice, 
To  beauty  sacred,  and  those  angel  eyes! 


OUR    CHESS    COLUMN. 

Problems  and  Other  Topics  of  Interest  in  the  King  of  Games 

[  All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addressed 
to  "Chess  Editor  Argonaut,  No.  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal."] 

Problem  No.  XXI.— By  "  Toz,"  Manchester. 


K4,  Q5,  Q2. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 


Problem  No.  XXII— By  T.  H.  Hopwood. 
BLACK. 


I'M 
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WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  male  in  three  moves. 


Solution  of  Problem  No.  XV. 
I— Q  KtS  I — Any  move 

2 — Q  males. 

Solution  of  Problem  No.  XVI. 

i— Q  x  RP  I  -K  x  Kt  (a)    [  (a)  1 1-KB6 

2—0  BT     " 


2— Q  1!6  ch         2— K  x  Q 

3— B  Kt2  mate 


2 — Q  R  sq  ch  2 — Any  move 
3— Q  Rj  mate. 


Correct  solutions  received  as  follows: 

Problem  XIX— From  G.  A.  Gutman,  Willows;  G.  W.  Gale, 
Sacramento. 

Problem  XX — From  G.  A  Gutman,  Willows. 
J.  F.  C.  suggests  that  a  not  very  difficult  "four-mover"  can  be 
made  of  Problem  XX  by  taking  off  Kt  at  R3  and  placing  White 
Pawn  at  White  QK13. 

The  solution  to  Problem  XIV  is  correct.  Variation  (a),  how- 
ever, should  be  read  as  follows : 

(a)  1 1— R  K4 

2-RB2  2— BxR 

3— Q  Q6,  mate. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

J.  C.  L.,  San  Rafael. — See  correction.  If  Black,  1,  Kt  B4, 
2,  R  x  Kt,  ch.     If  2,  R  K4,  interposing,  3,  Q  Q6,  mate. 

T.  F.  C. — Shall  always  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you.  Why  not 
give  us  a  specimen  of  your  skill? 

G.  W.  G.,  Sacramento. — Problem  received.  Shall  comply  with 
your  request  to  the  letter,  and  advise  you  of  result.  Many  thanks 
for  the  interest  you  have  taken. 

G.  A.G. — Sent  problem  by  mail. 

U.  H.,  Salinas. — Have  not  heard  from  you  lately.  Hope  to  re- 
ceive solutions  as  usual. 


Game  Played  in  the  London  Tournament  of  1883. 
This  game,  which  was  judged  the  most  brilliant  of  the  second 
tournament,    received   the   Howard    Taylor  special   prize   of  five 
guineas. 

RUY    LOPEZ. 


White. 
Steinitz. 
1— P  Ka 
2— Kt  KB3 
3-BQKt5 
4-PQ3 
5-P  OB3 
6 — Castles 

7-PQ4 

S— B  x  Kt 
9— Kt  x  P 
10—  Kt  x  P 
11— Kt  QKt4 
12—  Kt  QB2 
13 — R  K  sq 
14-P  KB3 
IS-R  K5 
16— P  x  P 
17— P  KKts 
IS— R  K  s9 


Black. 
Rosenthal. 
I— PK4 
2— K  QB3 
3-K1KB3 
4— B  QB4 
5-QK2 
6 — Castles 
7-B  QKt3 
H—  KtP  x  B 

10— Q  x  P 
11— P  QB4 
12-B  QR3 
13-Q  KR5 
14-P  Q4 

15— P  X  P 

16— Kt  Q2 
17— Q  KR6 
18— QR  K  sq 


White. 
19-BK3 
20— Kt  QB3 
21— Kt  QKt4 
22— Q  Q2 
23— P  QKt3 
24— Kt  QB2 
25— P  QKt4 
26— P  QKts 
27— Kt  QR4 
2S— Kt  QB5 
29— Kt  x  R 
30—  B  KB4 
31— R  x  Kt 
32-B  x  B 
33— R  K  sq 
34— B  KKt3 
35-P  x  R 
36-K  x  P 
37— K  K3 


Black. 
19-RK3 
20—  Kt  KB3 
21 — KR  K  sq 
22— B  QB5 
23-B  QR4 
24— B  OR3 
25— B  OB2 
26—  B  QKt2 
27 — Kt  KR4 
28—  Kt  x  P 
29— R  x  Kt 
30— Kt  K5 
31-P  xR 
32— P  x  P 
33— R  KKt3  ch 
34— R  x  B  ch 
35-P  B7  ch 
36-Q  Kt7  ch 
37— Q  B6  mate 


"Chess  is  the  only  game,  perhaps,  which  is  played  at  for  noth- 
ing, and  yet  warms  the  blood  and  brain  as  if  the  gamesters  were 
contending  for  the  deepest  stakes.  No  person  easily  forgives  him- 
self who  loses,  though  to  a  superior  player.  No  one  is  ever  known 
to  flatter  at  this  game  by  underplaying  himself.  It  is  certain  this 
play  is  an  exercise  of  the  understanding;  it  is  a  contention  who 
has  the  most  solid  brain,  who  can  lay  the  deepest  and  wisest  de- 
signs. It  is,  therefore,  rarely  known  that  a  person  of  great  vivacity 
and  quickness,  or  one  of  very  slow  parts,  is  a  master  of  this  game.  ' 


Mr.  Labouchere,  M.  P.,  says:  "I  confess  that  when  I 
learned  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  that  General  Gordon 
was,  when  in  doubt,  in  the  habit  of  tossing  a  coin  in  the  air 
as  an  appeal  to  Providence,  I  felt  convinced  that  it  had 
been  a  mistake  ever  to  have  sent  him  to  the  Soudan. 
Would  any  sane  human  being  entrust  his  business  to  the 
best  of  men  accustomed  to  seek  a  solution  of  difficulties 
after  this  supernatural  fashion? " 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


SHADOWS    AND    VOICES. 


The  Wraiths  of  Two  Lovers  and  the  Ghost  of  a  Perfume. 


He  bent  his  face  upon  his  hand,  and  sat  silent  so  long 
that  Bebee,  my  pet  fawn,  unfolded  her  slender  legs  in  the 
comer  where  she  was  crouched,  aroused  by  the  cessation 
of  speech,  and  came  to  lay  her  pointed  muzzle  on  my  knee, 
looking  up  into  my  face  with  the  mute  questioning  of  sen- 
sitive dumb  creatures.  My  companion  laid  a  caressing 
hand  on  the  animal's  dappled  coat,  when  finally  he  raised 
his  eyes.  I  could  not  help  thinking  with  what  fondness 
his  hand  would  have  rested  on  the  head  of  a  woman  he 
loved;  how  softly  he  would  touch  the  cheek  of  a  child. 
"  To  resume,"  he  said,  with  the  tension  of  lips  that  be- 
speaks determination  opposed  to  disinclination.  "  After 
the  estrangement  between  Miss  Ransome  and  her  lover, 
what  is  more  natural  than  that  her  whole  being  should  con- 
centrate in  her  regretful  memories.  That  strong,  tenacious 
nature,  brooding  over  the  past,  reviews  in  tum  every  phase 
and  scene  of  the  episode;  and  re-living  those  days  her- 
self, her  personality  outreaches  space,  and  her  spiritual 
presence  returns  here  to  fill  its  old  place.  What  wonder 
that  you  have  re-lived  with  her  those  old  experiences?  You 
are  filled  with  the  very  essence  of  your  friend's  existence. 
You  may  even  be  the  vehicle  of  her  occupation.  Who 
knows?  For  we  realize,  you  and  I,  that  there  are  many 
relations  between  mind  and  mind,  and  between  mind  and 
matter,  occult  now,  but  which  will  one  day  be  classified, 
and  even  regulated,  as  absolutely  as  are  actions  of  the  ex- 
act sciences." 

Were  these  the  far-fetched  and  illogical  conclusions  of 
a  visionary,  of  a  mystic  ?  Or  did  rational  and  practical 
thought  and  studious  foresight  speak  in  this  soothing, 
prophetic  tone?  I  can  not  tell.  I"  only  know  that,  theory 
or  illusion,  the  suggestion  brought  me  comfort. 

With  something  of  my  old  impetuous  eagerness,  I  sprang 
up,  and  drew  Mr.  Harper  across  the  entry  to  the  threshold 
of  my  own  room,  and  impulsively  threw  open  the  door. 

"  Show  me,"  I  cried,  "  where  Constant  used  to  sit — 
where  stood  her  favorite  chair.  I  believe  that  what  you 
say  is  true,  and  I  want  data  to  pursue  the  thought.  I  am 
no  longer  afraid." 

"  Her  seat  was  often  on  a  sofa  that  stood  where  yours 
stands,"  he  answered;  "those  doors  were  cut  through 
since.  She  sat  there  for  the  most  part;  or  in  an  easy  chair 
just  where  the  hassock  lies.  Ah!"  he  grasped  my  hand, 
with  a  painful,  sudden  force;  "  that  scent!  Do  you  use  it 
as  well  as  she  ? " 

In  the  days  when  I  had  first  known  Constant  Ransome 
her  garments  and  her  books  had  been  always  faintly  redo- 
lent of  a  delicate  perfume  that  I  have  never  otherwise  en- 
countered. As  we  grew  to  confidential  terms,  she  had 
told  me  how  the  rare  odor  was  the  tincture  of  an  inspis- 
sated gum  brought  back  by  her  uncle  from  early  travels  in 
the  Levant.  Sne  had  offered  to  share  with  me  the  pre- 
cious esssence;  but  it  is  a  whim  of  mine  that  a  woman 
should  limit  herself  to  the  use  of  one  sole  perfume ;  and  it 
suited  my  fancy  to  think  of  this  Oriental  fragrance  as  per- 
taining solely  to  the  employment  of  my  friend.  So  I  had 
won  her  promise  to  make  to  no  other  the  generous  offer  I 
refused.  And  while  we  stood  there  that  exquisite  aroma 
began  to  fill  the  air,  faint  at  first,  almost  imperceptible, 
then  more  and  more  abundant,  as  if  in  full  measure  shaken 
out  from  an  ample  censer.  Some  effect  this  had,  doubt- 
less, upon  our  senses.  I  felt  a  curious  sensation  of  languor 
lor  a  moment.  Then,  gazing  into  my  chamber,  I  awak- 
ened with  a  start.  The  room  seemed  empty,  but  for  the 
scattered  debris  of  a  dismantled  apartment.  The  folding 
doors  had  given  place  to  a  blank  wall,  and  Constant  Ran- 
some stood  midway  of  the  floor.  She  was  cloaked  and 
clad  in  traveling  garb.  Her  face  was  wan,  and  set,  and 
stern.  Her  eyes  were  turned  toward  us,  but  blankly,  as  if 
unseeing.    She  raised  her  hands  toward  heaven. 

"Oh,  God!"  she  cried;  "if  to  me  descends  our  fatal 
gift  of  curses,  I  pray  Thee  to  wreak  here  the  vengeance  of 
my  wrongs.  Let  a  shadow  of  sin  and  sorrow  rest  on  this 
house.  In  this  room,  where  so  much  of  happiness  and  so 
much  of  misery  has  been  mine,  may  none  be  happy.  Dis- 
sension and  hate  come  between  lovers  who  meet  within 
these  walls;  and  if  a  child  be  born  here,  may  agony  and 
evil  be  its  inheritance ! " 

There  was  no  frenzy  in  her  voice,  no  passion  in  her  face ; 
only  an  earnest  and  deadly  determination.  That  awful  re- 
lentlessness  horrified  me.  I  remember  Mr.  Harper's  sharp, 
alarmed  call  to  my  mother  before  I  swooned  away.  Then 
I  remembered  no  more  until  I  opened  my  eyes  in  my  own 
room,  where  the  subtile  eastern  perfume  was  still  sweet  and 
heavy.  It  was  far  in  the  night;  a  lamp  was  burning  dimly 
on  the  mantel-board,  and  by  its  rays  I  saw  my  mother  and 
one  of  our  neighbors,  a  good,  plain  woman,  whose  kind- 
nesses were  shown  by  every  sick-bed.  With  her  good, 
broad,  common  face,  her  kind,  fat  voice,  and  her  strong, 
soft  arms,  Mrs.  Poison,  seemed  to  me  the  typical  nurse. 
She  should  have  been  professional  instead  of  a  volunteer. 
She  was  droning  some  recital  to  my  mother  in  a  monoto- 
nous, somniferous  tone  that  was  soothing  rather  than  dis- 
turbing. With  my  senses  still  torpid  from  my  swoon,  I  had 
listened  for  some  moments  with  the  ear  of  the  flesh  before 
my  perception  took  heed  that  the  worthy  woman  was  giv- 
ing a  history  of  our  dwelling's  record,  and  its  ill  repute  in 
the  neighborhood. 

"  An  I'd  take  Sylvy  out  o'  here,"  she  was  saying  now. 
"  I'd  take  her  into  another  room  just 's  soon's  the  law'd 
allow.  /  shouldn't  dare  to  sleep  in  here !  Why,  every- 
thing happens  in  here!  It  was  right  therein  that  corner 
that  Georgie  Franck  fell  and  crippled  hisself,  an'  his  mother 
died  'most  on  the  very  same  spot.  An'  I've  helped  lay  out 
three  of  the  Slade  children  in  here,  inside  of  a  month.  But 
the  worst  of  the  lot  was  that  morning  that  I  come  in  the 
door  just  in  time  to  see  Wilkes  Shelby  knock  his  wife  down. 
An'  there  she  laid  bleedin' just  where  Sylvy 's  bed  is,  an'  he 
up  and  left,  and  went  East  with  Anna  Gay.  Oh,  I  tell  you, 
Mis'  Tracy,  I  wouldn't  have  this  room  for  a  hundred  dol- 
lars ! " 

That  was  the  last  I  heard  before  I  drifted  away  into  deli- 
rium.   Refractory  to  the  influence  of  medicine,  uncon- 


scious of  the  alarm  of  my  family  through  those  long  days 
and  nights  of  seeming  stupor,  I  was  in  reality  full  of  the 
most  intense  mental  activity.  I  seemed  to  live  a  two-fold 
life.  I  was  myself  the  compassionate  friend  to  whom  all 
the  inwardness  of  the  sad  history  was  laid  bare;  regretful 
and  full  of  sympathy,  but  impotent  for  intervention.  And 
I  was  the  girl  herself,  instinct  with  the  thrill  of  a  mighty 
love,  and  maddened  by  the  misfortune  that  attended  that 
hapless  passion.  With  her  I  doubted  and  feared  when  its 
force  first  swayed  her,  resisting  with  all  the  startled  recoil 
that  was  characteristic  of  Constant  Ransome's  almost  fierce- 
ly vestal  nature.  With  her  I  yielded  in  reluctant  relenting 
when  her  debonair  young  lover's  pleading  won  her  fore- 
bodings over  to  dreams  of  security  in  a  happy  future.  It 
was  all  so  clear,  I  grew  to  understand  so  well  in  that  ab- 
normal condition.  The  intentions  and  the  motives  of  all 
the  players  in  that  little  drama  unfolded  themselves  to  my 
perception  as  by  clairvoyance.  The  little  rift  of  discord 
that  grew  into  deadly  distrust  and  hopeless  division  be- 
tween the  lovers  was  hardly  less  plain  than  the  avarice  and 
covetousness  that  prompted  Mr.  Ransome  to  destroy  his 
daughter's  happiness.  How  well  he  knew  his  child!  Who 
else  would  have  suspected  that  under  her  self-contained 
air  of  confidence  lay  smouldering  the  hottest  fire  of  jeal- 
ousy that  ever  consumed  a  woman's  heart?  Even  her 
young  lover  had  found  fault  with  her  for  her  lack  of  the 
cursed  trait  that  separated  them. 

"  If  I  could  only  make  you  care  I"  I  had  heard  the  Yoice 
of  his  Shadow  say,  long  back  in  my  first  mediumistic  hear- 
ings. "  If  I  married  another  woman  to-morrow,  you  would 
not  lift  a  hand  to  hinder — you  are  so  indifferent !  so  cold ! 
You  don't  know  how  to  love — for  love  is  always  jealous!" 

And  the  girl  had  only  smiled  in  her  shy,  proud  reticence. 
But  her  father  had  known  better.  He  had  fanned  with  a 
steady  purpose  that  latent  spark,  until  it  had  blazed  into  a 
wild,  devouring  flame;  his  carefully  shown  seeds  of  suspi- 
cion and  distrust  had  sprung.up  and  borne  bitter  fruit. 

From  this  strange,  unwonted  life,  wherein  my  frail  body 
had  seemed  to  be  possessed  in  tum  by  diverse  turbulent 
spirits,  I  awoke  once  more,  with  a  strange  sense  of  peace. 
I  heard  the  rain  beating  through  the  vines  outside;  and 
coals  dropping  on  the  hearth  in  the  parlor  across  the  hall ; 
and  my  mother's  soft  stir,  as  she  moved  in  some  office  for 
my  comfort,  no  doubt.  I  half  arose  from  my  pillow,  and 
then  I  saw  the  form  of  Constant  before  me  once  again. 
My  whole  soul  shrank  in  horror.  Would  she  invoke  again 
the  curse  that  a  dark  tradition  in  her  family  assigned  as 
the  heritage  to  the  eldest  bom  of  each  generation  ?  Was 
she  so  relentless?  She  stood,  slight  and  tall,  in  long,  white 
draperies,  like  the  clinging  folds  of  a  night-robe.  The 
sad,  worn  face  of  my  old  companion  changed,  and  took 
on  a  look  of  peace  and  love  well  nigh  divine.  She  uplift- 
ed again  her  hands,  but  now  imploring,  humbly. 

"  Oh,  Father,  spare  the  guiltless!  Not  even  forgiveness 
for  my  sinful  prayer — but  lift  its  wicked,  horrible  fulfill- 
ment— and  let  our  gift  of  curses  die — with  me!  " 

Through  that  misty,  fading  figure  in  the  doorway,  I  saw 
my  mother  coming  from  the  room  beyond,  and  I  heard,  at 
the  moment,  the  clock  strike  four.  Even  as  mother  ap- 
proached the  bed  a  sense  of  repose  came  over  me,  a  relax- 
ation from  nervous  tension,  and  I  soon  slept,  peacefully 
and  long. 

A  week  later  Mr.  Harper  was  shown  into  the  parlor 
where  I  reclined,  convalescent,  since  my  fever  had  gone 
and  I  was  no  longer  a  victim  of  apparitions.  For  all  dis- 
turbing sights  and  sounds  had  ceased  with  the  last  appear- 
ance of  Constant  Ransome  in  my  room.  The  metaphysi- 
cian drew  his  chair  beside  my  sofa. 

"  Are  you  well  enough  to  let  me  annoy  you  with  one  of 
my  perplexities,"  he  said,  when  we  had  chatted  a  few  mo- 
ments. "  It  is  heartless  to  trouble  you,  but  Will  Earle  in- 
sists that  I  must  ask  you  to  send  him  what  you  have  in 
keeping  for  him.  He  came  in  from  the  mountains  yester- 
day, the  wreck  of  his  former  self,  and  is  at  my  house  seri- 
ously ill.  I'm  afraid  trouble  has  driven  him  to  evil  ways 
that  will  be  his  death.  But  he  would  give  me  no  rest  until 
I  should  come  here.  Do  you  understand  at  all  what  he 
means?" 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  I  said.  "  Might  papa  take  me  to 
your  house  soon?  I  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Earle.  What 
is  he  like — have  you  his  picture?" 

Mr.  Harper  drew  a  photograph  from  a  pocket-case. 

"  He  is  not  much  like  that  now,  poor  boy — more  like  its 
wraith." 

But  it  was  the  same  dark,  bright,  young  face  I  knew  too 
well. 

My  father  came  into  the  room  with  a  packet  in  his  hand. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Harper,  I  am  glad  to  see  you !  A  good,  brisk 
tilt  against  your  wits  will  do  our  invalid  a  world  of  good. 
Daughter,  here  is  a  parcel  the  expressman  left  with  me  for 
you. ' 

And  the  two  gentlemen  engaged  each  other  while  I 
opened  the  package.  There  was  a  worn  clasped  book,  a 
journal  by  its  appearance;  a  few  letters  bearing  the  name 
of  Constant  Ransome,  frayed  by  much  handling;  a  faded 
rose,  two  pictures  of  Will  Earle,  two  little  rings,  and  a  lock 
of  silky  black  hair.  In  a  separate  cover  were  two  letters 
addressed  to  myself. 

My  Dear  Young  Friend  [the  first  I  opened  ran]:  I  am  sure 
that  vour  tender  woman's  heart  will  bleed  for  the  grief  with  which 
I  announce  to  you  the  death  of  my  beloved  daughter  and  your  de- 
voted friend,  Constant  Ransome.  She  has  been  declining  these 
many  months.  Duringthe  last  few  days,  delirium  held  her  in  pain- 
ful chains,  and  she  seemed  living  over  in  imagination  an  unfortu- 
nate emotional  experience  whose  disillusionment,  I  fear,  told 
heavily  in  the  balance  against  her  fragility.  Her  strength  failed 
rapidly,  and  yesterday  at  two  o'clock  A.  M.,  we  who  sorrowed  about 
her 

"  When  the  wind  began  to  whisper  and  the  sea  began  to  roll. 
Heard,  in  the  wild  March  morning,  the  angels  call  her  soul." 

I  am  my  dear  daughter's  sole  heir,  and,  in  compliance  with  a  re- 
quest she  made  before  delirium  supervened,  1  forward  —through 
your  father's  attorneys,  as  I  am  ignorant  of  your  present  where- 
abouts— the  accompanying  sealed  package.  Craving  your  sympa- 
thetic prayers  in  my  profound  affliction,  I  am  sincerely  yours, 

Augustus  Ransome. 

To  Miss  Sylvia  Tracy,  care  Rand  &  Barker. 

My  early  training  has  made  the  instinct  of  verification 
like  second  nature  to  me.  I  compared  the  date  that  Mr. 
Ransome  gave  of  his  daughter's  death,  with  my  last  vision 
of  Constant,  pallid  and  frail,  seemingly  moribund.    They 


were  identical.  I  had  seen  her  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning— she  had  died  at  two — and  the  difference  in  long- 
itude precisely  reconciled  that  disparity.  Was  not  this 
very'  nearly  akin  to  the  accuracy  of  scientific  exactitude? 

And  this  was  the  last  missive  of  my  dead  friend,  written 
brokenly  in  feeble  characters,  piteously  unlike  the  nervous, 
dashing  script  that  used  to  be  ners : 

MY  Dear  Friend:  I  am  dying.  You  must  remember  the  mal- 
ady that  has  been  sapping  my  strength  for  years.  I  might  have 
withstood  its  power  yet  a  while,  but  I  have  been  wounded  sorely, 
and  1  have  given  up  the  fight.  Suffering  has  not  tamed  my  haugh- 
ty spirit,  nor  taught  me  feminine  softness.  I  will  not  own  that 
death  has  conquered  me — rather  I  throw  down  my  armor  and  chal- 
lenge his  fatal  shaft  in  penance  for  my  sin.  I  opened  the  ear  of 
my  evil  pride  and  weak  jealousy  to  treacherous  counsel,  and  gross- 
ly wronged  the  truest,  tenderest  heart  that  ever  beat.  He  would 
not  forgive  me — how  could  he?  You  will  find  the  record  of  it  all 
in  my  journal,  Sylvia.  I  have  written  it  there,  as  I  have  been  liv- 
ing it  all  over  these  past  few  weeks,  in  recollections  as  vivid  as  was 
the  dear  and  sorrowful  reality.  And  when  you  have  read  it,  dear, 
give  over  to  him  the  things  I  send  you — poor  lifeless  mementoes  of 
a  love  that  was  deep  and  strong,  but  most  ill-fated.  I  seem  to 
have  been  very  near  to  you  of  late,  dear  friend;  as  this  earthly  body 
fades  and  perishes,  I  seem  to  have  taken  on  something  of  the  wide 
scope  of  outlook  from  the  other  world.  I  seem  to  have  been  much 
in  your  heart,  and  his — ay!  and  with  one  other.  Sylvia,  I  know 
that  you  have  met  George  Harper.  Will  you  tell  him  that  I  know 
the  secret  of  his  loyal  neart,  and  bow  my  soul  before  his  noble 
spirit?  For  the  rest,  I  will  come  back  from  that  other  world— al- 
ready I  am  half  within  its  sway — and  I  will  send  my  dear  one  to 
you,  dear,  for  comfort.  Pity  him,  Sylvia,  for  he  loved  and  suffered 
much.  Keep  the  turquoise  ring  in  memory  of  me,  and  give  him 
what  T  have  sent — it  will  reach  him  only  through  your  hands,  for 
my  father  would  keep  back  from  him  even  this  poor  remembrance 
from  the  dead.  Is  it  not  sad — we  two  alone  of  all  our  race,  and  so 
estranged?  It  does  seem  hard  to  die  and  leave  but  few  to  mourn 
me — only  you,  and  Will,  and  dear  George  Harper.  I  have  been 
days  in  writing  this—my  strength  is  failing  now.  Tell  Will  that 
the  tress  of  his  dear  hair  has  never  left  my  heart.  I  only  send  it 
now  to  spare  it  profanation.  Not  even  the  sanctuary  of  my  cold 
breast  could  save  it  from  my  father's  hatred.  Pray  for  me — Sylvia, 
I  have  been  cruel,  and  hard,  and  vindictive,  but  I  repent — I  have 
tried  to  atone — good-bye — God  bless  you — help  Will — 

Constant. 

May  3,  1884.  Y.  H.  Addis. 


The  vicious  Scotchwoman  who  forms  one  of  the  leading 
characters  in  Ouida's  "  Friendship  "  finds — in  one  of  her 
traits — almost  a  counterpart  in  a  Neapolitan  princess  who 
claims  relationship  with  the  Bonapartes.  She  owns  a  yacht, 
and  on  each  of  her  numerous  voyages  brings  home  a  goodly 
cargo  of  bric-a-brac,  gathered  from  the  places  she  has  vis- 
iter!. This  she  places  on  exhibition  at  her  palace,  and 
then  she  invites  to  a  "  reception "  every  one  she  knows 
who  has  money  to  spend,  rich  foreigners  being  her  spe- 
cialty. She  directs  her  guests'  attention  to  the  bric-a-brac, 
and  whenever  one  of  them  expresses  admiration  of  any 
article,  she  graciously  makes  him  a  present  of  it.  The  next 
day  the  captain  of  her  yacht  calls  upon  the  recipient,  and 
delicately  intimates  that  a  slight  monetary  quid  pro  quo 
would  not  be  distasteful  to  her  highness.  The  average 
man,  finding  himself  in  such  a  trap,  yields  to  the  extortion 
rather  than  have  the  public  scandal  of  returning  his  fair 
hostess's  "  gift,"  and,  not  wishing  either  to  haggle  at  terms 
with  a  "  real  live  princess,"  usually  sends  her  three  or  four 
times  the  value  of  her  trumpery  curiosities. 


Dumas,  says  a  French  writer,  has  lost  nothing  of  his 
freshness  since  the  days— alas!  far  in  the  bygone  now — 
when  he  nearly  caused  the  death  ofoneofmy  school  com- 
panions. He  was  a  little  Spaniard,  an  interne  at  the  Pen- 
sion M assin ;  he  was  sleepless,  had  lost  his  appetite,  and 
was  gradually  wasting  away  as  if  stricken  with  home-sick- 
ness. Sarcey,  who  was  in  the  same  class  and  had  con- 
ceived a  friendship  for  him,  asked  him  one  day:  "Is  it 
your  mother  you  wish  to  see  ? "  "No,"  answered  the  child, 
"sheisdead."  "  Your  father,  then  ? "  *' He  used  to  beat 
me."  "  Your  brothers  and  sisters?  "  "  I  have  none." 
"  Why,  then,  are  you  so  anxious  to  get  back  to  Spain?" 
"  To  finish  a  book  I  began  reading  in  the  vacation." 
"  What  is  the  name  of  it?  "  " '  Los  Tres  Mosqueteros.' " 
The  poor  child  had  the  nostalgia  of  the  "  Trois  Mousque- 
taires." 

During  a  long  session  of  Congress,  when  the  thermome- 
ter is  among  the  nineties,  Old  Point  Comfort  becomes  to 
the  senators  and  members  what  Coney  Island  is  to  New 
York,  and  thither  they  resort  by  scores.  Thither  also  re- 
sorted summer  after  summer  the  beautiful  and  fascinating 
wife  of  a  senator,  since  divorced.  She  would  array  herself 
in  a  bewitching  bathing-costume  of  white  camel's-hair 
cloth,  trimmed  in  black  and  supplemented  by  black  and 
white  silk  stockings,  and  a  cunning  red  turban,  walk  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  pose  for  a  few  minutes,  dip  her  tiny 
feet  into  the  water,  then,  calling  her  French  maid  to  bring 
a  scarlet  cloak,  envelop  herself  in  it  and  return  to  the  ho- 
tel. All  the  male  element  at  the  Point  mustered  in  full 
force  on  these  occasions,  and  the  pretty  little  woman  was 
not  unconscious  of  the  cause. 


Frederic  Mistral,  the  Provencal  poet,  who  has  just  been 
visiting  Paris  for  the  first  time  since  he  was  there  lionized 
by  Lamartine  and  Gounod,  seventeen  years  ago  or  more, 
is  now  fifty-four  years  old,'  tall,  strongly  molded,  and  bear- 
ing no  marks  of  age  or  dissipation.  His  hair  and  whiskers 
are  long  and  heavy,  his  brown  eyes  are  full  of  life  and 
gentle  humor,  and  his  countenance  wears  an  expression  of 
thoughtful  serenity  and  good  nature.  In  conversation  he 
is  less  voluble,  and  indulges  i»  fewer  gestures  than  is 
usual  among  his  race. 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  conscientious  study  which  the 
best  Parisian  actors  give  to  parts  in  the  most  extravagant 
Palais  Royal  farces.  Daubray,  who  takes  the  r61e  of  a 
butcher  in  the  new  piece,  "  Le  Train  de  Plaisir,"  has  been 
in  the  habit  for  the  last  few  weeks  of  rising  early  and  paying 
a  visit  to  his  butcher  to  learn  practically  the  way  to  "  cut 
up  "  and  "  dress  "  meat. 

At  a  recent  ball  in  New  Orleans,  in  the  most  conspicu- 
ous box,  the  centre  of  all  eyes,  sat  Jefferson  Davis,  the 
daughters  of  General  Lee,  and  the  wife  of  Stonewall 
Jackson. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

The  booths  at  the  recent  Kirmess,  held  in  New  York, 
were  stocked  with  things  salable,  says  the  Sun,  usually  in 
keeping  with  the  country  represented,  and  yet  often  of  the 
kind  common  to  church  fairs,  pure  and  simple.  The  sell- 
ers were  girls  and  women,  costumed  to  suit  the  special 
service,  and  personally  representing  a  vast  amount  of 
wealth  and  fashion.  The  one  most  interesting,  however, 
as  shown  by  the  constancy  of  the  crowd  in  front  of  the 
Swedish  booth,  where  she  sold  flowers,  was  Madame  Chris- 
tine Nilsson.  She  wore  a  peasant  dress,  and  it  served  to 
make  it  plainer  even  than  usual  that  the  singer  is  a  per- 
fectly typical  Swede  in  face  and  figure.  She  sold  flowers 
very  graciously,  indeed,  and  gave  a  few  words  smilingly  to 
every  buyer;  but  she  was  too  moderate  in  her  charges,  and 
it  was  not  until  some  of  the  shrewder  managers  had  re- 
monstrated with  her  that  she  raised  the  price  of  rose-buds 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  cents.  She  was  especially  beset  by 
young  girls,  to  whom  she  gave  far  warmer  encouragement 
than  the  easy  politeness  which  men  received.  "  Have  you 
any  of  your  photographs  to  sell?"  a  blushing  young  girl 
inquired.  "  I  believe  there  are  some  on  the  picture  stand," 
was  the  reply.  A  bunch  of  the  pictures  was  brought. 
They  were  marked  fifty  cents  each.  "  And  won't  you 
please  write  your  name  on  it?"  said  the  girl;  "how 
much  would  that  be? "  "  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  Nilsson  re- 
plied, smiling  doubtfully,  and  speaking  in  her  slightly  and 
softly  broken  English.  "  I  theenk  a  dollar  would-a  be  just." 
A  matron  pulled  her  by  the  sleeve  and  said:  "  No,  no;  we 
can't  sell  the  picture  and  autograph  so  cheap  as  that.  Five 
dollars  is  about  right."  "  Say  two  dollars,"  expost- 
ulated the  prima  donna.  The  compromise  price  was  two 
dollars  and  a  half,  at  which  rate  a  considerable  number 
were  sold. 

The  smelling-bottle  craze,  says  Harper's  Bazar,  has 
been  a  very  fashionable  one  with  young  girls  in  Washing- 
ton in  the  past  few  months.  It  is  a  costly  fashion.  One 
belle  now  has  her  second  bottle  presented  within  three 
months,  each  of  which  cost  sixty  dollars.  The  first  was 
crushed  under  her  carriage  wheels  in  coming  from  a  party 
one  night,  and  its  gold  top,  with  her  initials  on  it,  alone  es- 
caped destruction.  Another  young  lady  carries  one  at 
least  a  foot  in  length,  and  being  of  very  thick  cut  glass,  it 
is  particularly  ponderous.  A  bottle  of  this  kind,  even  of 
moderate  size,  costs  forty  dollars. 
— ♦ 

What  do  you  think  of  the  last  fashion?  (says  Truth).  Per- 
haps you  may  not  have  been  told  about  it.  Beauties  who 
have  perfect  necks  and  busts  will  hasten  to  adopt  this 
mode.  Why?  Because  it  enables  them  to  display  charms 
which  are  usually  hidden  in  the  broad  daylight.  If  the 
skin  be  not  white  and  healthy,  'twere  best  not  to  be  in  this 
fashion.  What  do  you  think  of  a  short  skirt,  a  corsage 
made  of  the  same  stuff  and  just  like  a  corset,  with  a  nether 
garment  in  some  sort  of  colored  foulard,  made  like  a  che- 
mise, but  handsomely  bordered  above  the  running  strings, 
which,  of  course,  should  be  drawn  somewhat,  and  tied? 
On  this  trimming  small  diamond  ornaments,  such  as  flies 
and  daddy-long-legs,  may  be  dotted.  The  sleeves  of  the 
under-vesture  should  extend  almost  to  the  elbow.  From 
this  you  are  not  to  infer  that  the  rest  of  the  arm  should  be 
bare.  It  should  be  well  covered  with  a  Swedish  glove.  A 
small  sealskin  or  fur  trimmed  mantle,  and  a  bonnet  to 
match,  should  complete  the  toilet.  If  the  bonnet  is  large, 
it  will  spoil  everything.  Nor  should  I  omit  to  state  that  if 
the  little  mantle  is  not  ostensibly  very  warm,  there  will  not 
be  a  good  excuse  for  the  wearer  to  throw  it  off  when  she  is 
paying  a  visit.  I  was  present  yesterday  at  a  deshabillement 
of  this  kind.  The  fair  lady  who  suffered  from  the  heat  of 
her  sealskin  cloak  had  a  figure  of  sculptural  beauty,  and 
such  a  neck  and  chest!  It  was  of  a  pearly  tinge,  with  a 
faint  glow  of  pink,  and  delicately  veined  (but  only  as  nat- 
ure willed)  with  blue.  This  model  was,  doubtless,  import- 
ed into  France  by  a  mantua-maker,  who  had  seen  the  lady- 
hood of  the  English  peerage  going  to  Buckingham  Palace 
to  make  their  courtesies  to  Queen  Victoria  at  a  drawing- 
room. 

Henry  Labouchere,  editor  of  London  Truth,  writes  of 
Edmund  Yates,  the  editor  of  London  World,  that  he  edits 
his  paper  too  carelessly  and  puts  too  much  confidence  in 
his  lady  contributors.  "  I  admire  the  fair  sex,"  he  re- 
marks; "  I  recognize  their  many  excellent  qualities;  but 
I  never  believe  what  one  woman  says  of  another — espe- 
cially if  the  other  be  young  and  pretty." 

English  society,  says  the  London  World,  is  naively  slow 
to  take  the  measure  of  social  novelties;  and  though  Lon- 
don has  been  flooded  by  our  nasal  cousins,  the  American 
girl  herself  is  still  imperfectly  understood.  If  she  is  dis- 
tinguished by  one  quality  more  than  another  among  wom- 
ankind it  is  by  that  attribute  which  is  common  to  all  her 
countrymen,  and  generated  by  their  restless  life.  She  is 
cute;  quite  cute  enough  to  take  every  advantage  of  the 
momentary  confusion  she  has  produced.  Now  is  her  crit- 
ical time ;  the  eager  competition  of  her  ever-increasing  sis- 
ters will  destroy  her  favorable  position;  she  is  resolved  to 
take  her  fortune  at  the  flood,  and  society  hears  whispers  of 
a  determined  invasion  in  the  course  of  the  season  at  whose 
eve  we  have  arrived.  Outside  London  she  is  scarcely  to 
be  found.  The  few  princes  of  whom  the  inhospitable  Ro- 
man palaces  still  boasted  have  long  been  carried  off.  Poor, 
unhappy  Paris,  as  our  socialist  friends  put  it,  has  been  ex- 
ploited, and  a  Paris  of  republican  adv  >cates  and  simmer- 
ing sansculottism  has  seen  the  odious  city  on  the  Thames 
usurp  the  position  of  premier  city  in  the  world  for  pleasure- 
seeking  society.  Again,  the  fashionable  world  of  London 
is  in  a  state  of  chronic  boredom,  and  is  always  ready  to 
welcome  a  new  sensation.  Together  with  her  novelty  the 
American  girl  exercises  something  of  the  charm  which  a 
half-educated  visitor  always  exercises  on  a  conventional 
society.  Pocahontas  might  have  had  the  town  at  her  feet; 
her  successor  is  less  simple  and  more  schooled  than  Poca- 
hontas, but  compared  with  the  smart  people  of  Europe  she 
is  uneducated.  She  has  not,  that  is  to  say,  lived  in  an  at- 
mosphere the  creation  of  centuries,  charged  to  an  extent 


impossible  to  realize  with  social  opinions,  conventionali- 
ties, and  traditions.  They  are  born  and  bred  in  the  Euro- 
pean child.  Her  transgressions  and  her  criticism  give  her 
half  her  piquancy,  but  what  is  amusing  in  her  would  be 
embarrassing  in  her  English  sister.  Her  natural  quickness 
of  perception  has,  moreover,  been  sharpened  by  more  trav- 
eling than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  ordinary  English  girl. 
Table  d'hote  and  second-rate  foreign  society,  if  they  have 
not  added  to  her  refinement,  have  taught  her  a  precocious 
self-possession.  The  English  girl,  though  temporarily 
eclipsed  by  her  rival,  need  not  despair.  Her  qualities  will 
tell  in  the  long  run.  The  apparent  distinction  and  tact  of 
the  American  girl  is  as  showy  and  as  smart  and  as  little 
part  of  her  as  her  Parisian  dresses.  Real  refinement  is  the 
attribute  of  a  leisure  class.  This  does  not  exist  in  the 
States,  except  in  the  narrow  Puritan  circle  at  Boston.  The 
feverish  pushing,  and  striving,  and  barbarous  ostentation 
of  the  men  must  react  upon  their  sisters.  And,  indeed, 
American  women  are  the  most  showy,  restless,  and  unquiet 
in  the  world.  Repose  and  dignity  are  alien  to  them ;  smart- 
ness is  their  ideal.  Nor  are  they  physically  equal  to  the 
overshadowed  English  girl.  Far  from  evolving  a  superior, 
American  civilizatipn  seems  destined  to  evolve  an  inferior 
type  of  woman.  The  American  girl  is  as  different  from  her 
English  sister  as  the  women  of  the  insipid  American  parlor 
fiction  are  different  from  the  women  with  hearts  and  brains 
of  the  robuster  literature  of  Fielding  and  Scott. 


At  a  swell  wedding  reception  the  other  night,  says  a  New 
York  writer,  I  saw  a  very  grand  lady  wearing  diamonds  on 
her  head,  neck,  arms,  waist,  and  wherever  diamonds  could 
be  put.  Even  around  the  bodice  of  her  dress  she  wore  a 
dazzling  mass  of  gems  incrusted  in  the  form  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan stomacher.  Two  well-dressed  young  men  hovered 
constantly  near  her,  apparently  adoring  her  from  a  most 
respectful  point  of  view.  So  much  wealth  could  not  fail 
to  exact  homage,  although  the  lady  was  no  longer  young. 
"  Sons? "  I  whispered  to  a  fair  creature  who  knows  every- 
thing. With  a  look  of  pity  she  answered :  "  No ;  detec- 
tives ! " 

Many  distinctive  articles  of  dress  and  personal  use  have 
taken  their  names  from  noted  persons.  Thus  we  have  the 
Derby  hat  and  scarf,  the  Byron  collar,  the  Wellington 
boots,  the  Prince  Albert  coat,  and  the  victorine,  a  pecul- 
iar fur  cape  named  after  Queen  Victoria.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's name  is  given  to  a  peculiar  high  lace  ruff,  and  that 
of  Madame  Sontag  to  the  comfortable  knit  jacket  so  much 
worn  by  ladies  in  cold  weather.  Louis  Kossuth  distin- 
guished his  visit  to  this  country  by  introducing  into  gen- 
eral use  the  soft  felt  hats  which  were  then  called  Kossuth 
hats.  The  Gainsborough  hat  took  its  name  from  the  artist 
Gainsborough,  and  the  Rubens  hat  from  the  great  Flemish 
painter.  The  names  of  Madame  Pompadour  and  Marie 
Antoinette  are  associated  with  peculiar  styles  of  ladies' 
dress,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Langtry,  the  Jersey  Lily,  with  a 
tight-fitting  waist  wom  by  ladies,  and  called  the  jersey. 
Lord  Brougham  gave  his  name  to  a  species  of  cab,  and 
Lord  Lansdowne  is  remembered  by  the  Lansdowne  collar. 

The  styles  in  gentlemen's-  hats  differ  very  little  from 
those  of  last  winter.  The  crown  of  the  Derby  is  higher, 
and  the  curl  and  brim  are  both  flatter.  In  silk  hats  the 
bell  is  lighter,  and  the  brim  is  more  open,  smaller,  and 
more  closely  rolled.  The  Fedora  and  Alpine,  the  soft 
hats,  are  not  wom  so  much.  Black  is  the  prevailing  color, 
and  the  silk  hat  the  only  real  dressy  hat.  There  is  no  dif- 
ference between  the  young  man's  and  the  old  man's  hat, 
except  that  the  latter  has  a  wider  brim.  One  can  hardly 
say  that  is  true,  either;  for  the  old  men  are  getting  quite 
juvenile  in  their  tastes.  Before  long  they  will  be  the  only 
ones  wearing  the  narrow-brim  high  hat. 

All  over  Paris  the  pointed  shoe  is  worn  for  ladies'  walk- 
ing shoes.  This  is  painful  and  deforming.  In  recom- 
pense the  English  square  heel  is  the  proper  thing,  and 
the  French  heel  is  relegated  to  its  proper  place  for  home, 
carriage,  and  evening  wear.  Even  there  it  is  modified. 
The  high-backed  house  slipper  of  black  French  kid,  very 
low  in  front,  and  square  at  the  angles  where  the  high  back 
turns  down  to  the  side,  is  the  distinctive  slipper  of  the  sea- 
son. It  has  been  long  sold  in  New  York.  The  beauty 
of  the  slipper  is  in  the  narrow  black  ribbons  that  come 
down  from  the  angle  at  the  top  of  the  back,  and  tie  around 
the  ankle  with  bow  and  ends  that  fall  around  the  instep, 
showing  the  instep  curve  and  much  of  the  stocking  below, 
as  the  upper  hardly  does  more  than  inclose  the  toe.  No 
shape  is  more  becoming  and  coquettish.  The  bow  gives 
the  natural  dainty  and  careless  effect  observable  in  the 
French  pictures  of  a  century  ago. 

The  agony  of  agonies  this  season,  which  most  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  ladies  fair,  is  the  hand-painted  bonnet. 
Hours  of  intense  thought  and  quarts  of  the  best  paint  are 
wasted  in  an  endeavor  to  imitate  the  flower  of  the  field  or 
plumage  of  birds,  with  varying  success.  Once  in  a  while 
a  bonnet  is  painted  that  is  "  perfectly  awfully  lovely,"  and 
then  again  a  bonnet  is  taken  from  the  easel  looking  very 
much  as  if  it  had  accidentally  rolled  across  the  fair  artist's 
palette.  We  saw  one  the  other  day  that  resembled  a  pan 
of  sour  milk  after  a  thunder  storm,  in  delicate  shading.  It 
is  largely  a  matter  of  artistic  culture  whether  the  bonnet  is 
a  success  or  not. 

The  fashion  of  black  poodle-dogs,  says  the  American 
Queen,  is  on  the  increase.  Dog  fashion  alters  with  as  great 
a  decision  as  the  fashions  in  and  for  anything  else.  What 
has  become  of  the  German  Spitz,  once  all  the  rage  ?  Then 
came  the  Maltese  lion  dog,  and  a  quantity  of  other  sorts 
followed.  Mr.  Schmaltz,  the  distinguished  artist,  brought 
into  vo'jue  the  German  wolf  and  wild-bear  hunting-dog. 
We  believe  his  was  the  second  in  New  York,  and  now  we 
see  doz.ns  of  the  breed,  though  certainly  not  one  up  to 
the  standard  of  his  animal.  Black  poodles  are  abomina- 
tions in  the  way  they  are  shaved  into  knots  and  knobs,  nu- 
merous and  complicated;  they  quite  destroy  the  appear- 
ance of  this  animal,  so  intelligent  and  so  kind. 


STORYETTES. 

Grave   and   Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  Duchess  of  York  once  had  a  water-party,  but  when 
she  arrived  late  the  waterman  said:  "Your  royal  high- 
ness must  wait  for  the  tide."  Uoon  which  Lord  Coleraine, 
bowing  profoundly,  said :  "  If  I  had  been  the  tide,  I  should 
have  waited  for  your  royal  highness." 

"  Doctor,"  said  the  grateful  patient,  seizing  the  physi- 
cian's hand,  "  I  shall  never  forget  that  to  you  I  owe  my 
life."  "  You  exaggerate,"  said  the  doctor  mildly;  "you 
only  owe  me  for  fifteen  visits;  that  is  the  point  which  I 
hope  you  will  not  fail  to  remember." 

At  an  auction  sale  the  other  day  a  marine  view  was  be- 
ing knocked  down  at  -a  handsome  figure,  when  a  bluff 
sailor,  who  happened  to  wander  in,  exclaimed,  earnestly, 
"  My  stars !  if  there  ain't  a  vessel  drifting  on  the  rocks  with 
a  strong  breeze  blowing  off  shore ! "  The  artist  took  his 
work  home  to  rearrange  the  wind. 

Two  ladies  moving  in  the  highest  circle  of  Washington 
society,  during  a  friendly  meeting  on  the  street,  got  to 
quarreling  about  their  ages,  and  used  very  strong  language 
toward  each  other.  At  last,  as  if  to  end  the  dispute,  one 
of  them  turned  away,  and  said,  in  a  very  concilatory  tone 
of  voice :  "  Let  us  riot  quarrel  over  the  matter  any  more. 
I,  at  least,  have  not  the  heart  to  do  it.  I  never  knew  who 
my  mother  was;  she  deserted  me  when  a  baby,  and  who 
knows  but  that  you  may  have  been  the  heartless  parent?  " 


There  is  a  neat  story'  told  of  a  lady  whose  husband  had 
'a  very  small  foot,  of  which  he  was  extremely  proud.  She 
flattered  him  and  encouraged  his  vanity,  so  that  every 
time  he  bought  tighter  and  tighter  shoes.  It  was  excruciat- 
ing pain  to  go  about  in  them,  but  he  would  not  confess  it. 
However,  when  he  reached  home  in  the  evening  his  slip- 
pers were  such  a  welcome  relief  that  it  was  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  induce  him  to  go  out  after  dinner.  From  a  great 
club  man  he  became  noted  for  his  domestic  habits. 
Madame  smiled  to  herself,  but  said  nothing. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  incidents  of  Zimmer- 
man's life  was  the  summons  which  he  received  to  attend 
Frederick  the  Great  in  his  last  illness,  in  1786.  One  day 
the  king  said  to  his  eminent  physician:  "You  have,  I  pre- 
sume, sir,  helped  many  a  man  into  another  world?  "  Any 
ordinary  person  would  doubtless  have  been  scared  by  so 
momentous  an  inquiry,  and  it  was,  in  fact,  a  somewhat 
bitter  pill  for  the  doctor;  but  the  dose  he  gave  the  king  in 
return  was  a  judicious  mixture  of  truth  and"  flattery :  "  Not 
so  many  as  )-our  majesty,  nor  with  so  much  honor  to  my- 
self." 

Henry'  Carey,  a  cousin  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  after  having 
enjoyed  her  majesty's  favor  for  several  years,  lost  it  in  this 
manner:  As  he  was  walking  in  the  garden  of  the  palace, 
under  the  queen's  window,  she  asked  him,  in  a  jocular 
manner,  "  What  does  a  man  think  when  he  is  thinking  of 
nothing?"  The  answer  was  a  very  brief  one.  "Upon  a 
woman's  promise,"  he  replied.  "  Well  done,  cousin ! " 
said  Elizabeth ;  "excellent!"  Some  time  after  he  solicit- 
ed the  honor  of  a  peerage,  and  reminded  the  queen  that 
she  had  promised  it  to  him.  "True,"  said  her  majesty; 
"  but  that  was  a  woman's  promise." 

One  of  our  popular  doctors  was  not  long  ago  much 
pleased  with  a  certain  aerated  water,  and,  by  his  assiduous 
recommendations,  procured  for  it  a  celebrity  it  justly  de- 
served. The  doctor  acted  solely  in  the  interests  of  human- 
ity generally,  and  expected  no  return.  To  his  surprise 
there  came  one"  morning  an  effusive  letter  from  the  com- 
pany, saying  that  his  recommendations  had  done  them  so 
much  good  that  they  "  ventured  to  send  him  a  hundred 

"     Here  the  page  came  to  an  end.     "  This  will  never 

do,"  said  the  doctor;  "  it  is  very  kind,  but  I  could  not 
think  of  accepting  anything."  Here  he  turned  the  page 
and  found  the  sentence  ran:  "  of  our  circulars  for  distri- 
bution." 

Daniel  Webster  began  his  career  in  Congress  by  advo- 
cating free  trade,  but  became  afterward  the  leading  cham- 
pion of  the  protection  system.  About  the  year  1846,  he 
was  invited  to  a  great  tariff  dinner  at  Philadelphia,  which 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  magnificent  banquets  ever 
given  in  the  United  States.  The  immense  hall  of  the  old 
Chinese  Museum  was  engaged  for  the  occasion,  and  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  flags  and  banners.  At  that  time  no 
Philadelphia  paper  had  a  corps  of  reporters  at  all  compe- 
tent to  make  quick  work  of  a  two-hours'  speech,  which  re- 
quires eight  men  to  report  verbatim  with  the  requisite  dis- 
patch for  an  early  issue.  The  consequence  was  that  it  was 
past  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  before  the  Whig  paper 
appeared.  There  was  a  saucy  little  Democratic  sheet  pub- 
lished then,  called  the  Pennsylvanian,  edited  by  the  late 
Colonel  Forney,  which  played  a  nice  trick  upon  an  ex- 
pectant public.  The  editor  hunted  up  Mr.  Webster's  great 
speech  on  the  tariff  delivered  in  1824,  which  was  a  thor- 
ough-going argument  for  free  trade,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  oration  of  the  evening  before.  Colonel  Forney  struck 
off  a  large  edition  of  this  speech  as  a  supplement  to  his  pa- 
per, heading  it,  in  his  largest  type:  "  Webster's  Great  Speech 
on  the  Tariff."  The  newsboys  made  the  town  ring  with 
this  cry  soon  after  sunrise.  Horace  Greeley,  who  had 
come  over  from  New  York  on  purpose  to  hear  the  speech, 
and  was  anxious  to  get  an  early  copy  for  publication  in  the 
New  York  Tribune,  rushed  out  of  his  hotel  and  bought  sev- 
eral of  them.  Many  thousands  of  copies  were  sold  before 
the  joke  was  discovered.  Mr.  Webster  himself,  who  loved 
a  joke,  took  it  in  good  part,  laughed  heartily,  and  said  to 
the  friend  who  handed  him  the  paper:  "  I  think  Forney- 
has  printed  a  much  better  speech  than  the  one  I  made  la: 
night." 
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THE         ARGONAUT.. 


THE    INNER  MAN. 
The  stoic's  fare — the  radish  and  the  egg. 

Henry  IV.,  of  France,  indulged  largely  in  oys- 
ters. 

In  England  people  eat  to  live;  in  France  they 
live  to  eat. 

Bismarck's  steady  drink  is  a  mixture  of  Lon- 
don porter  and  champagne. 

Pope  Pius  VII.,  when  prisoner  at  Fontainebleau 
found  solace  in  cultivating  cabbages. 

The  sacred  fire  of  cookery  rises  in  incense  to 
heaven  with  the  smoke  of  the  kitchen. 

He  who  dines  with  Duke  Humphrey  to-day 
may  feast  with  an  Alderman  to-morrow. 

The  Emperor  Frederick,  of  Germany,  and  Max- 
imillian  II.,  were  inordinately  fond  of  melons. 

Wordsworth,  the  poet,  had  lost  the  sense  of 
smell — roses  and  onions  were  all  the  same  to  him. 

Sam  Ward  has  written  a  paper  on  "Dinners  at 
Delmonico's"  at  which  he  has  personally  assisted. 

The  Tartars  pull  a  man  by  the  ear  to  press  him 
to  drink.  In  this  country  treatment  so  severe  is 
unnecessary. 

Charles.  XII.,  of  Sweden,  was  an  abstemious 
eater,  and  preferred,  above  all  attractions  of  the 
banquet,  plain  bread  and  butter. 

In  Ireland  it  is  said  of  a  man  who  is  more  than 
ordinarily  persuasive  that  he  can  "  talk  the  devil 
out  of  the  liver-wing  of  a  turkey." 

Napoleon,  like  Voltaire,  was  excessively  fond 
of  coffee,  as  Boswell  informs  us  the  great  lexicog- 
rapher was  of  Mrs.  Thralle's  cups  of  tea. 

Anthony  Trollope  was  a  great  lover  of  claret. 
In  all  his  novels  he  speaks  admiringly  of  a  |glass 
of  good  claret.     He  was  a  two-bottle  man. 

The  lazzaroni  of  Naples  are  the  most  degraded 
of  men,  because  their  food  is  the  poorest.  What 
can  be  expected  of  a  people  who  live  on  macaroni  ? 

When  plucked  from  the  vine,  we  call  the  fruit 
grapes,  when  dried,  raisins,  when  in  a  pudding, 
plums,  while  the  juice  we  extract  from  them  be- 
comes wine. 

.  The  fourth  Earl  of  Sandwich  was  the  inventor 
of  the  popular  food  known  as  the  sandwich — 
without  a  supply  of  which  no  picnic  party  can  be 
made  a  success. 

When  an  English  traveler  expressed  his  surprise 
and  disgust  at  some  Arabs  eating  insects,  the 
men  retorted  that  it  was  poor  affectation  in  a  per- 
son who  would  swallow  raw  oysters. 

Miss  Martineau  did  not  possess  the  sense  of 
taste — though  on  one  occasion  she  acknowledged 
having  gotten  the  taste  of  boiled  mutton,  and  "  it 
was  delicious  ";  but  it  never  came  again. 

The  best  wine  served  at  Queen  Victc  ria's  table 
is  the  Hock,  most  of  which  is  presented  to  her 
by  German  grandees  like  Prince  Metternich,  who 
owns  the  famous  red-hill  known  as  Johannisberg. 

The  late  Mr.  Hayward,  who,  among  other  ac- 
complishments which  he  possessed,  wrote  a  nota- 
ble essay  on  "The  Art  of  Dining,"  is  said  to 
have  cut  an  acquaintance  because  he  repeatedly 
cut  his  lettuce  with  a  knife. 

When  Coleridge,  who  loved  not  only  a  good 
dinner,  but  also  a  good  listener,  was  on  one  occa- 
sion dining  out,  he  noticed  among  the  company 
a  person  whose  silent  nods  and  continued  reti- 
cence passed  for  appreciative  wisdom,  until  a  tri- 
fle disturbed  the  flattering  delusion.  The  servant 
placed  a  dish  of  apple-dumplings  on  the  table, 
and  then  the  silent  man  burst  out  with  the  re- 
mark, "Them's  the  jockeys  for  me!" 


A  great  French  artist  has  died  within  the  last 
few  days.  Adolphe  Duglere  had  only  a  Parisian 
reputation,  but  in  certain  circles  he  ranked  very 
high  indeed.  He  was  a  cook.  The  best  part  of 
his  life  he  had  devoted  to  directing  the  Baron  de 
Rothschild's  cuisine,  and  when  he  withdrew  from 
that  engagement  it  was  to  take  office  as  the  gr&nd 
chef  supreme  of  the  Cafe  Anglais.  In  his  earlier 
years  he  had  been  the  friend  of  Millet,  Diaz,  and 
Couture,  and  had  rendered  these  painters  many  a 
service  in  times  of  adversity.  He  had  known  the 
great  Dumas,  and  had  learned  from  him  how  to 
make  an  omelet.  He  had  even  collaborated  with 
that  novelist;  for  when  Dumas  wrote  a  book  on 
the  art  of  cookery,  Duglere  contributed  to  its 
pages  the  records  of  his  own  culinary  experiences. 
When  relieved  from  his  professional  labors  the 
grand  chef  supreme  delighted  in  the  society  and 
in  the  works  of  artists.  He  leaves  behind  him  a 
splendid  collection  of  bronzes  and  paintings. 

The  Foire  aux  Jambons,  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient fairs  of  France,  was  opened  on  April  8th, 
on  the  Boulevard  Richard  Lenoir.  Its  antiquity 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  writers  of  the 
seventeenth  century  profess  their  inability  to  fix 
the  date  of  its  origin.  For  four  hundred  years 
the  Ham  Fair  was  held  in  front  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  Chap- 
ter and  the  mortification  of  the  faithful,  whose 
gluttonous  propensities  were  aroused  on  their 
way  to  church  by  the  spectacle  of  the  succulent 
viands  displayed  upon  open  stalls.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  the  fair  has  been 
held  in  various  parts  of  Paris,  and  since  1S60  in 
its  present  situation.  The  flesh  of  the  pig.  cooked 
and  uncooked,  and  in  all  the  various  forms  of  pre- 
paration, is,  of  course,  the  great  feature  of  the 
fair. 

♦ 

The  Japanese,  says  a  writer  in  All  the  Year 
Round,  eat  more  fish  than  any  other  people  in 
the  world.  With  them  meat-eating  is  a  foreign 
innovation,  confined  to  the  rich,  or  rather  to  those 
rich  people  who  prefer  it  to  the  national  diet. 
Clearly  Mr.  Okoshi  is  not  one  of  these.  He  was 
enthusiastic  about  the  excellence  of  his  native 
fish  dinners.  He  told  us  that  the  reason  why  h>h 
is  not  more  eaten  in  England  is  not  because  of  its 

Erice  or  because  of  the  difficulty  of  transport,  but 
ecause  we  cook  it  so  badly.  "To  boil  it  is 
simply  to  take  away  the  best  part  of  its  flavor; 
With  us  there  are  as  many  varieties  of  fish-cooking 
ms  there  are  different  kinds  offish." 


Recommended  by  tUe  leading 
Physicians  and  Chemists  of  the 
Pacific    Coast. 


FOR    SALE    BY 


C.  J.  HAWLEY  &  CO. 


Kos.  215  and  217  Sutter  St. 


An  Old  Soldier's 

EXPERIENCE. 

"  Calvert,  Texas, 

May  3, 1882. 
'*  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
valuable  qualities  of 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

as  a  cough  remedy. 

"  While  with  Churchill's  army,  just  before 
the  battle  of  Vicksburg,  I  contracted  a  se- 
vere cold,  which  terminated  in  a  dangerous 
cough.  1  found  no  relief  till  on  our  march 
we  came  to  a  country  store,  where,  on  asking 
for  some  remedy,  I  was  urged  to  try  Ayek'9 
Cherry  Pectoral. 

"I  did  so,  and  was  rapidly  cured.  Since 
then  I  have  kept  the  Pectoral  constantly  by 
me,  for  family  use,  and  I  have  found  it  to  be 
an  invaluable  remedy  for  throat  and  lung 
diseases.  J.  W.  "Whitley." 

Thousands  of  testimonials  certify  to  the 
prompt  cure  of  all  bronchial  and  lung 
affections,  by  the  use  of  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral.  Being  very  palatable,  the  young- 
est children  take  it  readily. 

PREPARED  BT 

Dr.J.C.Ayer&  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Apollinaris 


WATERS < 


"  A  o  amount  oj  pure  ocean  air  in  the 
lungs  can  neutralise  the  bad  effects  of 
polluted  water  in  the  stomach." 

New  York  Herald. 
ANNUAL    SALE;   10    MILLIONS. 
Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &  Min.  IVat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 
For  sale  by  A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

Ko.  16  Front  Street,  San  Francisco, 
and  Portland,  Oregon. 


|  BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

\  No.  24  Post  Street, 

BAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute. 


ASA  BARKER  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesale  Grocers, 


a  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  Buyers'  Guide  ia  is- 
sued March,  and  Sept.,  each 
kyear:  216  pages,  SixlU 
finches,  with  over  3,30O 
illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gives  whole- 
sale prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods 
for  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluable  books  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  mai» 
kets  of  the  world.  We  will  mail  a  copy 
.Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage — 7  cents.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
Respectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

1ST  &  »»»  "IK*  Aran*  Otlmao.  Ill, 


'THE    (UHE\    OF    AMERICAN    WATEKIXU 
PEACES." 


HOTEL  DEL  MONTE 

Monterey,  California, 

IS  OPEN  FOR 

THE    SUMMER    SEASON. 


This  is  absolutely  the  most  elegant  and  delightful  sea- 
side resort  in  the  world,  and  the  charming  HOI  EL  DEL 
MONTE,  with  its  incomoarable  accessories,  its  magnifi- 
cent drives,  its  beautiful  grounds,  its  superior  facilities  for 
boating,  add  for  cold  and  warm  salt-water  bathing,  stands 
unrivaled.  The  water  now  used  at  the  Hotel  and  upon  the 
Grounds  is 

Brought  iVoiii  the  Carmel  Kiver, 
So  that  the  place  is  now  the 

Absolute  Queen  of  Watering  Places, 
With  no  drawback  whatever  In  the  World  I 


PACIFIC  GROVE  RETREAT 


>'ear  Monterey,  California. 


NOW  OPEN  FOR  THE  SUMMER. 


This  is  the  most  delightful  camping-ground  in  the  State. 
Good  spring  water  and  an  abundance  of  water  from  the 
Carmel  River,  lovely  groves  of  pine  and  cedar,  splendid 
beach,  fine  drives  and  rambles,  an  A  No.  i  restaurant  for 
use  of  all  who  do  not  wish  to  do  their  own  cooking,  and  a 
newand  perfect  system  of  sewerage  throughout  the  entire 
grounds. 

Tills  Famous  Christian  Resort 

Is  situated  on  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Monterey,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  ancient  capital  of  the  State  by  a  pleasant 
drive  of  one  and  a  half  miles  over  a  macadamized  road 
lately  constructed  by  the  company.  In  beauty  of  location 
it  can  not  be  excelled — its  graceful  pines,  extending  to  the 
water's  edge,  affording  a  delightful  refuge  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  As  a  healthful  place  of  resort  it  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  locality  in  the  State.  It  has  long  been  established 
as  a  medical  fact  that  a  residence  in  a  country  wooded  with 
pines  is  peculiarly  beneficial  for  all  those  suffering  from 
bronchial  or  throat  affections. 

A  FEW  MORE  CHOICE  LOTS  FOR  SALE. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

J.  O.  JOH  \so\, 
Superintendent  Pacific  Grove,  Monterey, 

Monterey  County,  Cal. 


HIGHLAND  SPRINGS, 


LAKE  COUNTY,  CAL. 


"  The  Switzerland  of  America." 


OPEN    ALL    THE    YEAR. 


Hon  no  rival  on  the  Pacific   Coast   in  vari- 
ety am!  unquestionable  value  >l"  the  medic- 
inal qualities  of  its  mineral  wafers. 
Daily  eommunieati  »n  via  Cloverdale. 

I>R.  C.  M.  BATES,  Proprietor. 


THE  "POPE  HOUSE" 


The  POPE  HOUSE,  for  fifteen  years  past  the  leading 
private  Hotel  and  Boarding-House  of  SANTA  CRUZ, 
enjoying  the  first  patronage  in  the  State,  has  changed 
hands,  and  RK-Ofe.ned  March  25th,  under  the  direct  per- 
sonal management  and  supervision  of  the  new  proprietors, 
who  hope,  by  close  attention  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of 
their  guests,  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  valuable  patron- 
age so  long  enjoyed  by  Mrs.  Pope. 

Private  Family  Dining-rooms.  French  Dinners  served 
to  order  in  the  best  style. 

S3T  SPECIAL  OMNIBUS  awaits  all  arriving  and  de- 
parting trains  and  steamers.  No  charge  whatever  for  con- 
veying guests  to  or  from  this  hotel. 


GILROY   HOT   SPRINGS, 

An  Old  Favorite  under  Superior  Management. 
ROOP  &  TENNANT,  Proprietors    and  Managers. 


These  celebrated  Springs,  situated  in  a  spur  of  the  Coast 
Range,  12  miles  east  of  Gilroy,  are  now  open  for  the 
season.  A  complete  renovation  has  been  made  through- 
out, and  the  whole  place  has  been  put  in  delightful  order. 
Rates  strictly  reasonable  to  all.  P.  O.,  W.  F.  Ex.  and 
Tel.  offices  on  the  premises.  Take  the  10:40  train  (daily) 
from  depot  cor.  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets,  to  Gilroy, 
thence  by  stage  to  Springs,  12  miles;  or  the  Satukday 
(sJ^t  evening  stage,  returning  early  Monday  morning. 


ApX  T*  T  p»  w  Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  re- 
f~  K  I  #  H  ceive  free  a  costly  box  of  goods 
A  llli-L,  which  will  help  all,  of  either  sex, 
to  more  money  right  away  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
Fortunes  await  the  workers  absolutely  sure.  At  once  ad- 
dress TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine, 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

And  Dealers  in  tients'  Famishing  Uoods, 

41 5  MONKiOMKKV  STREET, 

Bet.  California  *v  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 

"IT    IS    ALMOST    HUMAN." 

THE  NORTON 

DOOR-CHECK  &   SPRING. 


It  is  PERFECT- 
LY NOISELESS, 

and  renders  the 
k>l  a  hi  m  i  11  s  of 
doors  and  the 
breaking  of 
glass  absolutely 
impossible. 


I>.  S.  BROWN   &  CO., 

36  California  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

MARBLE  MANTELS,    made  of  ONYX,  COL- 
ORED, ITALIAN,  and  STATUARY  MAR 
BLES.    Monuments  and  Headstones. 
W.  R.  McCOKMICK. 

827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  S.  F. 

UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  by  the  FACULTY 

A  Laxative  and  Refreshing/ Fruit 
Lozenge  for 

PTlMAn       CONSTIPATION, 

I     U   III   A   K      Hemorrhoids, 

J.  XXXTJ. nil  Bile)  Headache, 

Loss  of  Appetite, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 
_  _  _  _   _  _  _  _  Prepared  by  • 

I N  D I E  N       =■  «*«*»». 

*  **  **  *  **  **         Chemist  of  the  Paris  Faculty, 

SOLE     PROPRIETOR, 

27  Rue  Rambuteau,  Paris. 
fvRIl      I    ftW     Tamar  — unlike   pills  and   the 

U  JTl  1  1>4  Ld  V  1.1    usual   purgatives — is    agreeable 
to  take  and  never  produces  irri- 
tation nor   interferes  with  busi- 
ness or  pleasure. 
SOLD  BY   ALL   DRUGGISTS. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  SANSOME  STREET, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


(HOL1AK  MINING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  21st  day  of  April,  1884,  an 
assessment  (No,  13)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Friday,  the  twenty-third  (23d)  day  of  May,  18S4, 
will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auc- 
tion, and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on 
Thursday,  the  twelfth  day  of  June,  1884,  to  pay  the 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising 
and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  70,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  MINING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.     Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  14th  day  of  March,  1884,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  n)  of  Twenty  (20c)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  U.  S.  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  C ha  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Monday,  the  twenty-first  (21st)  day  of  April, 
1884,  wilt  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold 
on  Saturday,  the  seventeenth  day  of  May,  1884,  to  pay 
the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  costs  of  adver- 
tising and  expenses  of  sale. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary, 

Office — Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Street  I 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ANNUAL   MEETING. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company  will  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  Room 
2,  No.  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco,  California,  on 
Tuesday,  the  3d  day  of  June,  1884,  at  the  hour  of  1  o'clock 
p.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  ele  ting  a  Board  of  Directors  to 
serve  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may  •  ome  before  the  meeting. 

JEROME  A.  HART,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  3,  Argonaut  Building,  No.  213  Dupont 
Street    San  Francisco,  California. 


CONSOLIDATED  IMPERIAL  MINING  CO. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  April,  1884,  an 
assessment  (No.  20)  of  Five  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Thursday,  the  fifth  day  of  June,  1884,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thursday, 
the  26th  day  of  June,  1884,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  cast  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C    L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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PUBLISHERS'  NO  J  ICE. 

The  Argonaut  is publis/ied  every  Saturday,  at  No. 
2/j  Dupont  Street,  by  the  Argonaitf  Publishing 
Company. 

Subscription,  $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2.25; 
three  months,  -$r.^o;  payable  in  advance — post- 
age prepaid.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  $4.50  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample 
copies,  free.    Single  copies,  10  cents. 

News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied 
by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  Post  St., 
above  Dupont,  to  whom  all  orders  from  the  trade 
should  be  addressed. 

Persons  mailing  single  copies  of  the  Argonaut 
must  affix  a  two-cent  stamp. 

Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed  should 
give  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses. 

Tne  American  News  Company,  New  York,  are 
Agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut 
may  be  ordered  from  any  News  Dealer  in  the 
United  States  or  Europe. 

Address  all  communications  to  "  The  Argonaut, 
No.  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco." 

A.  P.  S7 ANTON,  Business  Manager. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


Time  Schedule,    Thursday,  April   34,    1884. 


TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


8.00  A.M. 

3.00  P.M. 

4.00  P.M. 

J8.00  A.M. 

'9.30  A.M. 

3.30  P.M. 

8.0a  A.M. 

*4.oo  P.M. 

8.00  A.M. 

3.OO  P.M. 

3.30  P.M. 

4.30  P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 

•3.30  P.M. 

7. 30  A.M. 

4.OO  P.M. 

3.30  P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 

•5.0a  P.M. 

•9.30  A.M. 

3.30  P.M. 

8.00  A.M. 

3.30  P.M. 

4.30  P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 

IO.OO  A.M. 

3.00  P.M. 

*5.00  P.M. 

3.OO  P.M. 

8.00  P.M. 

8.00  A.M. 

8.00  A.M. 

B.OO  A.M. 

7.30  A.M. 

8.00  A.M. 

3.OO  P.M. 

4.OO  P.M. 

•4.OO  P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 

JlO.OO  A.M. 

3.OO  P.M. 

S.OO  A.M. 

*9-3Q  A.M. 

3.OO  P.M. 

4.OO  P.M. 

3.OO    P.M. 

S.OO   A.M. 

4.OO    P.M. 


DESTINATION. 


.Byron  and  Martinez. 


.  Calistoga  and  Napa. . . 
!  Colfax ... 


I  Deming,  El  Paso  I  Express. . . 

I  and  East f  Emigrant  . 

I  Gait  and  1  via  Livermore 

I  Stockton J  via  Martinez 

.lone 

.  Knight's  Landing 

-Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton. . . . 


I    Merced,  Madera,    \    

\  Fresno,  and  Tulare  J   

.  .Marysville  and  Chico 

i  Mojave,  Needles,  1  Express. . . 

1  and  East I  Emigrant  . 

..Nilesand  Haywards 


I  Ogden  and  1  Express 

j  East J  Emigrant 

I  Red  Bluff     I  via  Marysville. 
\  and  Tehama  1  via  Woodland.. 

. .  Redding 

..Sacramento,  via  Livermore. . . 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 


.Sacramento  River  Steamers.. 
.San  Jose 


.Vallejo  . 


.Virginia  City. 
.Woodland  .... 


6.40  P.M. 
7.40  A.M. 
10.10  A.M. 

{6.40  P.M. 
"I2.IO    P.M. 

9.I0  A.M. 
'lO.IO   A.M. 

6.40    P.M. 

5.40   P.M. 

7.40    A.M. 

9.IO    A.M. 

7.IO   A.M. 

5.40  P.M. 
'I2.IO   P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 
IO.IO   A.M. 

9.IO   P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 
*8-40    A.M. 

*ia.io  P.M. 

9.IO  A.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

9.10  A.M. 

7.IO  A.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

3.40  P.M. 

9.40  A.M. 

•8.40  A.M. 

7.4O  A.M. 

II.40  A.M. 

2.40  P.M. 

6.4a  P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

6.40  P.M. 

7.40  A.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 

*6.CO  A.M. 

•3.40  P.M. 

$3.40  P.M. 

9.40  A.M. 

6.40  P.M. 

'I2.IO  P.M. 

9.IO  P.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 

7.40  A.M. 

6.4O  P.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  7.00  a.  m.  can  meet  Pa- 
cific Express  from  Ogden  at  Oakland  Pier;  and  that  leav- 
ing at  8.30  a.  m.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  The  Nee- 
dles and  El  Paso  at  Oakland  Pier. 

•Sundays  excepted.  t Sundays  only. 


LOCAL  FEKKV  TRAJLKS  <via  Oakland  Pier). 

FROM  SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo,  *6-3o,   7.00,   7.30,  8.00, 

8.30,  9.00,  g.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,    12.00,    12.30, 

1.00,  1.30,  2.00,    2.30,    3.00,  3.30,   4.00,   4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.0O,    6.3O,    7.OO,    S.OO,    9.OO,    IO.OO,     II.OO,    *I2,00. 

To     FRUIT    VALE— *6.oo,    '6.30,     *7.oo,    •7.30,    *8.oo, 

•8.30,  "3.30,  *4-oo,  '4.30,  '5.00,  '5.30,  *6. 00,  *6-30,  9.00. 

To    FRUIT    VALE    (via   Alameda)  — "9.30   a.    m.,   6.30, 

t  II.OO,  *I2.00   P.  M. 

To   ALAMEDA— *6. 00,   *6.3o,   7.00,   '7.30,    8.00,    *8.3o, 

?.oo,  9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  (12.30,  I.OO, 
1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 

7.00,   8.00,  5.00,   IO.OO,   II.OO,   *I2.0O. 

To  BERKELEY— •6.00,  *6.3o,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  {9.30,  10.00,  {10.30,  11.00,  {11.30,  12.00,  i.oo,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,    5.00,  5.30,    6.00,  6.30,    7.00,  8.00,  9.00", 

IO.OO,    II.OO,    *I2.0O. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  t8.oo, 
•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  Ji.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  "4-30, 
5.00,  *5.3Q,  6.00,  '6.30,  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  FRUIT  VALE— *6.23,  '6.53,  *7.23,  *7.53,  *8.23, 
*8-S3»  *9-23.  *io.2i,  *4-23-  *4-53'  *5-=3.  *5-53>  *6-23. 
*6.53,  7.2s,  9.50. 

From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5. 15,  *5.45,  {6.45, 
t°-*5.  "3-*5- 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *s.3o,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9-30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00, 
12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 
5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7-S7.8.57.  9-57.  ™-57- 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— *5-37.  *6-<>7.  6.37,  7.07, 
7.37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  10-37»  "-°7»  "-37. 
12.07,  12-37.  1-07,  1-37.  z-°7.  2.37,  3.07,  3.37,  4.07,4.37, 
5-:/i  5«37i  6-07,  6.37,  7-07,  8.06,  9.06,   10.06,  11.06. 

From    ALAMEDA — *5-22,  "5.52,   *6.22,  6.52,  "7.22,  7.52, 

*8.22,  (5-52,  v,.22,  9-52l  tIO-22>  IO.52,  {ll.22,  II.52,  Jl2.22, 
12.52,  $1.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 
6.22,    6.52;    7.52,    3-52,    9.52,    IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— '5.15,  *5-45,  '6.15,  6.45,  *?-i5.  7*45. 
'8.15,  S.45,  {9.15,  9.45,  tio.15,  10.45,  t"-i5.  ««45i 
12.45,  i-4S»  2.45,  3.45,  4.15,  4.45,  5.15,  5.45,  6.15,  6.45, 
7-45.  8.45.  9-45.  io»45- 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— *5-45,  '6.15,  6.45,  *7.i5, 
7-45.  8.45,  {9.15,  9.45,  10.45,  ti2-45»  '-45.  2.45,  3.45, 
4-45.  *5-T5.  3-45.  '6.15,  6.45,  *7-i5-  


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN    FRANCISCO— *?. 15,  9.15,  11.15,  "i 

From  OAKLAND— *6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12-15.  2.15, 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


{Sundays  only. 


"  Standard  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  Jew 
elers,  1 01  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt, 


^MORPHINE  HABIT 

R.  H.  H.  KANE,  of  tba  DvQnlncoy 
ocqo,  now  offers  a  Itemed?  whereby 
alcktoandpaloleiilr.  For  teitlmo 
si  erclneot  medical  men  ,*c.  ,»4-irwB 


IDE.  H.  H.  KANE,  or  the  rxQnincer 
-    „.,    —  _BHome,  now  offers  «,  ~ 
iny  one  can  euro  hlmieJf  qnlel 
WW!  Md  endorsement!  from  «r;ine;,  ■ 
B.  B.  JUII, A.H., Mb,  160 lUta  Bt,, lew  ttirtCttsb 


Pffi-  RA1LRO  AD. 
BROAJD  UAVGE. 

SUMMER     ARRASGEMEXT. 

(oiuiueiiciii-f  Sunday,  May  4,  1 884, 

And  until  further  notice,  passenger  trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  1  Townsend 
Street,  betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


DESTINATION. 


8.30  A.M. 
t  9.30  A.M. 
IO.4O    A.M. 

*  3-30    P.M. 
4.25    P.M. 

*  5.15    P.M. 
6.30    P.M. 

{11.45    p-«- 


8.30   A.M. 
TO. 40    A.M. 


IO.4O   A.M. 
'3.30    P.M. 


IO.40    A.M. 
*    3,30    P.M. 


IO.4O    A.M. 

'3.30  P.M. 


-San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and. 
Menlo  Park 


..Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and. 
Principal  Way  Stations. . . 


. .Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castro vi lie. 

...  .Salinas,  and   Monterey  — 


rand  Tres  Pinos... 


6.40  A.M. 

*  8.IO  A.M. 
9.03  A.M. 

*IO.C2  A.M. 

*  3.36  P.M. 
t    4.59  P.M. 

6.00  P.M. 

{    7.50  P.M. 


9.03  A.M. 
*I0.O2  A.M. 
*    3-30    P-K- 


. .  Watsonville,  Cain|j  Goodal  .. 
Aptos,  New  Brighton,  Soquel 
(Camp  Capitola)  &  Santa  Cruz, 


-Soledad  and  Way  Stations..  | 


7.50  j 


.Monterey  and    Santa  Cruz..  I 
....l  Sunday     Excursion | 


*  bundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

{  Theatre  train;  Saturdays  only. 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the   10.40  a.  m.  train, 

except   Pescadero  stages   via   San   Mateo  and    Redwood, 

and  Pacific  Congress  Springs  Stage  via  Santa  Clara,  which 

connect  with  S.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rales  —  to 
Monterey,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Pescadero.  Also,  to 
Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

Excursion  Tickets. 

For  Sundays  only — Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  for  return 

same  day. 
Fo- Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday — Sold   Saturday  and 

Sunday  only  ;  good  for  return  until  following  Monday, 

inclusive,  at  the  following  rates  : 


Round   Trip 

Sun. 
Tkt. 

Sat  to 

from  San 

Mon. 

Francisco  to 

Tkt. 

San  Bruno 

$.... 

1    50 

Mil  brae 

"5 

Oak  Grove  . . . 

90 

San  Mateo.. . . 

75 

Belmont 

1  00 

1  25 

Redwood 

1  00 

1  40 

Fair  Oaks  .... 

1  50 

Menlo  Park.. . 

1  60 

*  25 

r   75 

Round   Trip 

from  *-an 
Francisco  to 


Mount'n\  lev, 
Lawrence's.. . 
Santa  Clara". 

San  Jose 

Gilroy 

Aptos 

Soquel  

Santa  Cruz... 
Monterey. . . . 


Sun. 
Tkt. 


$1  5<j 


1  75 

2  75 


.•Sat  to 
Mon. 
Tkt. 


&2    OO 
2    25 


2    50 
4    OO 


5  00 

5  00 


Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETl',  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN'  DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Division  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


SAIX'EJ.ITO— SAK   KAFAEL-SAJi  QVEJXTIX, 
via 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

TIME   TABLE. 

I'ommeucing     Monday,     May      1  :ih.      1884, 
and  until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  fol- 
lows: 
For  SAN  RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 

7.30,  g.15  A.  M.,  I.30,    3.20,  4.50,  6.15   P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00,  11.30  A.  M.,  1.30,  4.30,  6.30  p.  M. 


From   SAN   RAFAEL  (week   days) — 6,15,   7.45,  9.20  a. 
.!.,  2.00,  3.25,  4.50  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 7.55,  10.00,  11.30  A.  M.,  3.15,  4.30,  6.30  p.  M. 


From  SAUCELITO  (week  days) — 6.45,8.15,10.00  A.M., 
2-3°.  3-55.  5-3°  *"■  «• 

(Sundays) — 8.30,    10.30  A.  M.,  12.00  m.,  3.45,  5.00,   7.10 

P.  M. 

Extra  trip — From  Saucelito,  on  Saturday  at  7.00  p.  m. 


"1. 30  A.  M.  ami  1.30  P.M.  Dailv,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted, THROUGH  TRAINS  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way 
Stations.  (Through  trains  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in 
S.  F.  at  10.30  A.  M.  and  6.00  p.  M.) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  on  arrival  of  7.30  a.  m.  train 
from  San  Francisco  daily,  except  Mondays,  for  Stewart's 
Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  Navarro,  Men- 
docino City,  Caspar,  Noyo,  Kibesillah,  Westport,  and  all 
points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY   TO    MONDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing 'Monday :    Fairfax,   $1 ;    Camp  Taylor,  $2 ;    Point 
Reyes,  $2.50;  Tomales,  $3.50 ;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  M.  (Sundays  only)  Excursion  Train   for  Duncan 

Mills  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  7.40  p.  m. 
Fares  for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  $1.75;  Point   Reyes, 
$2;  Tomales,  $2.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.     Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 
GENERAL  OFFICES,  4°3   CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHAROIY,  Lessee. 

THe  I'alace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  Mock 
in  tlic  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  lUe 
model  hotel  of  tlie  world.  It  is  Fire  aud 
Earthquake- proof.  It  has  Five  elevators. 
Every  room  in  large,  light,  and  airy.  The 
ventilation  is  perlect.  A  hath  and  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  AD  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  hroad,  Jight  corridors.  The  cen- 
tral court,  illuminated  hy  the  electric  light, 
Its  immense  glass  roof,  its  hroad  haJcoiiies, 
its  carriage-way,  and  Its  tropical  plants,  is 
a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  rtwtau- 
runt  *n  the  Flnent  In  the  city. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  E. 


Passenger  Trains  leave  Station,  foot  of  Market  Street, 
south  side,  at 

8.30  A.M.,  daily;  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Al- 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Fulton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and 
all  Way  Stati  ns. 

2.30  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alva- 
rado, Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa 
Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ. 

4.30  P.M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  in- 
termediate points. 

$5  Excursions  10  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $2.50  to 
SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS,  to 
.return  until  MONDAY,  inclusive. 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

§6.00,   3.6.30,   87.00,   7.30,   8.oo,  8.30,   9.00,    9.30,   10.00, 

IO.3O,  II.OO,  II.30  A.  M,  ifl2.00,  12.30,  Tll.OO,  I.30,  H2.OO, 
2.30,  3.OO,  3.30,  4.OO,  4.3O,  5.OO,  5.3O,  6.OO,  6.30,  7-00,  7.30, 
8.30,   IO.3O,   11-45  P-  M. 

From    Fourteenth    and    Webster    Streets, 

Oakland— §5  30,  36.00,  3,6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 

9.OO,  g.30,  IO.OO,   10,30,    IlII.OO,    II.30  A.  M.,    ^|I2.00,    12.30, 

*[i.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30.  6.00, 
6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  9  30,  10.30,  II.45  *"■  M" 

From  High  Street,  Alameda  —  3.5.16,  §5.46, 
3,6.i6,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  f|  10.46, 
11. 16,  If  it  46  A.  M.,  12,16,  ^112.46,  1. 16,  1-46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9.16, 
1 1. 31  P.  M. 

'i  Sundays  excepted.  H  Sundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt. 


OCCIOESTAL  AM)  0K1EXTAL 

SITEAMSilll-  COMPANY 

FOR  JAPA\   ASiD  CHISA 

Leave  Wharf  corner    First   and    Erannan  Streets,  at    1% 
o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA    AND    HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with   steamers    for  Shanghai. 

From  San   Froncisco  for 
Steamer  1 88*.  HONGKONG. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  May   27th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74,  cor.  fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rick,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail: 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 

Ffty  of  KIo  de  Janeiro June  14 

At  12  o'clock  m.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 

San  Bias May  15 

At  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to 
MAZATLAN,  SAN  BLAS,  MANZANILLO,  and  ACA 
PULCO,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA  and  LA  LIB- 
EKTAL),  and  via  ACAPULCO  for  other  Mexican  and 
Central  American  ports. 

Tickets  to  and  from   Europe   by  any  line  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  rates  ;  also  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports. 

For  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY, 

Australia Friday,  June  6,  at  12  o'clock  M. 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails- 
Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged   for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,   DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  A.  M.,  on  March  3d,  nth,  19th,  and  27th,  and  every 
eighth  day  thereafter.  The  first  steamer  of  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.   R.  &   N.  Co.,  every   five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  day*— a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A.  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc..  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

-  Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,    General   Agents, 

No.   10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco- 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

FOK  HOAOIXXF, 

The  splendid  new  300-ton  steamships  will    leave  the    Com- 
pany's Wharf,  corner  Steuart  and  Harrison  Streets  : 

MARIPOSA THURSDAY,  June  1st,  at  3  f.  m. 

ALAMEDA MONDAY,  June  16th,  at  3  p.  m. 

The  MARIPOSA  is  now  receiving  freight. 

Excursion  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  J.  D.  SPRECKELS  & 
BROS.,  Agents,  327  Market  Street. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

Dealer  in  Mouse,  Steam,  Foundry,  and 

CUMBERLAND    COAL, 

KM-XJSH  (OKK  AMI  2>IU  IKON. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.      Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FCNERAL   DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 
Church.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 


THE      NEVADA     BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up    Capital $3,000,000  in  Gold. 

DIRECTORS. 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President  ; 
James  G.  Fair,         James  L.  Flood,         John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S-  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London   Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lim'd. 


THE   BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas   Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  Yorfe,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
or  California;  Koston,  Tremon  National 
liank ;  Chicago,  Union  National  Kank;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Kank ;  New  Zea- 
land, the  Kank  of  Sew  Zealand  ;Xondon,  N. 
31.  Kotlischlld  A  Sous;  China,  Japan  India, 
and  Australia, 

The  Bank  has  aa  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hai, Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt 
Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or., 
Los  Angeles. 


The  ANULO-CALIFORNIAN  BAJXK 

LIMITED, 
N.  E.  corner  Fine  and  Sansonie  Streets. 

London  Office,  3  Angel   Court.     New  York  Agents,  J.  W. 
Seligman  &  Co.,  21  Broad  Street. 

Authorized  Capital  Stock $6,000,000 

Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections 
buy   and  sell    Exchange  and   Bullion,    loan    Money, 
issue  Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 
FRED  F.  LOW,         I  ,, 
IGN.  STEINHART,  J  wanagers' 
P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Cashier. 


CHARLES  CROCKER.       WM.  H.  CROCKER.       R.  C.  WOOLWORTH. 

CROCKER,  WOOLWORTH  &  CO. 

BANKERS, 

332  Fine  Street,  San  Francisco,  carry  on  a  gen- 
eral Banking  business. 
Correspondents  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Eastern  States 
and  in  Europe. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.    Established  1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  corner  California  and 
Montgomery  Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


COMMERCIAL,     INSURANCE    CO 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

i  iki:   a.m>  Marine. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Safe 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


C.  J.   HUTCHINSON.  H.   B.   MANN. 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 

L\SVRA\([;  AGXJVCY. 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


HOME  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

Xo.  216  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  up  In  t>ol<l) $300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  1,1884 750,475  13 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB    GABDE1VS,    DULLS,    MIKES,    AND     FIRE 

DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GIJTTA     PERCH.i     AN»     Kl'BBEB 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANT. 

Carbollzed  Rubber  nose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Rnbbcr  Hose,  Extra  "  A  "  Rubber  Hose, 
Rubber  Hose,  (Competition,)  Suction  Ilose, 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  Ilose,  Slepm  Flrc-Enrrine 
Hose,  Carbollzed  ''Maltese  Cross"  Brand. 

VALVES,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER 


FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER 

Corner  First  and  Market  St 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 
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"Have  you  seen  me  act?  "  Charley  Reed  puts 
this  most  pertinent  question  in  the  form  of  an  ad- 
vertisement, to  signify  a  change  in  the  branch  of 
art  he  is  pursuing.  As  the  little  minstrel  has 
been  elevated  long  since  to  the  dignity  of  an  es- 
tablished favorite,  it  became  the  duty  of  his  pub- 
lic to  follow  him  across  town  to  the  Grand  Opera 
House  and  answer  his  question. 

"  Have  you  seen  me  act?  "  Well,  after  a  delib- 
erate and  dispassionate  survey  of  the  premises,  we 
can  not  say  that  we  have.  Charley  Reed's  fun, 
like  Nat  Goodwin's,  is  inherent,  intrinsic,  and 
not  to  be  described.  He  will  continue  to  be  fun- 
ny so  long  as  he  retains  the  whites  of  his  .eyes, 
the  gregariousness  of  his  knees,  the  skimpiness  of 
his  stage  attire,  and  the  general  staccato  of  his 
style.  His  "  Pomp  "  is  a  mere  repetition  of  his 
other  little  darkies,  but  it  is  funny  to  see  Charley 
Reed  set  in  a  play.  It  harms  neither  him  nor  the 
play,  and  his  specialties  give  the  scenery  a  rest. 

Any  one  who  will  resolve  himself  into  a  gen- 
uine south-side-of-Market-Street  child  of  nat- 
ure, may  spend  a  most  delightful  evening  with 
"  Pomp."  It  is  luxurious  with  broad-brimmed 
virtue  and  broad-brimmed  villainy,  with  dancing 
darkies  and  negro  humor,  with  explosions  and 
accidents,  and  Voudous.  You  will  pass  a  charm- 
ing evening,  if  you  will  only  sit  through  these 
things  in  a  proper  spirit.  For,  after  all,  a  spec- 
tacular reputation  rests  upon  the  place,  and  one 
only  goes  to  the  Grand  Opera  House  to  see  the 
scenery  act. 

One  goes  to  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  to  see  the 
latest  fad  of  the  hour,  to  learn  to  hum  the  latest 
tune  of  the  day,  to  pick  out  one's  pet  dude  of  the 
four,  to  comment  upon  bonny  Kate's  last  freak  in 
toilet  or  song,  and  to  wonder  at  the  fresh  inter- 
est in  this  strange  little  trifle,  "  Pop,"  with  its 
eleventh  hour  strength. 

But  when  one  is  in  an  aristocratic  and  aesthetic 
mood,  when  one  longs  for  elegance  and  toilets, 
and  for  real  acting,  one  goes  to  the  Baldwin. 

I  have  never  seen  the  pretty  little  theatre  more 
satisfactorily  answer  to  this  need  than  when 
Mile.  Rhea  and  her  company  closed  the  first  act 
of  "  The  School  for  Scandal  "  with  the  minuet  de 
la  cour.  It  was  danced  with  exceeding  grace  and 
ineffable  stateliness.  Aside  from  the  always  ef- 
fective toilets  of  the  ladies,  the  gentlemen  wore 
such  handsome  costumes  of  the  period  as  to  make 
them  worthy  of  remark.  Mr.  Amory,  as  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Backbite,  was  the  macaroni  to  a  nicety, 
and  this  not  only  in  the  elegance  and  finished  de- 
tails of  his  costume,  but  in  the  airs  and  graces, 
the  lisp  and  manner,  of  these  dudes  of  another  day 
under  another  name. 

Mr.  Sullivan  gave  all  the  necessary  richness  to 
the  traditional  black  of  Joseph  Surface's  affect- 
edly modest  costume,  and  they  danced  all  with 
an  easy  grace  and  irresistible  dignity. 

How  well  this  wonderful  old  comedy  stands  the 
wear  and  tear  of  time!  Yet  why  should  it  not? 
Aside  from  a  certain  ingenuous  explicitness, 
which  has  gone  out  of  date,  it  might  have  been 
written  yesterday.  Human  nature  is  the  same 
under  Langtry  bangs  and  pull-backs  that  it  was 
under  powder  and  farthingale,  and  not  so  long 
ago.  Late  in  our  own  century  "The  School  for 
Scandal "  ran  four  hundred  and  four  consecutive 
nights  at  the  Vaudeville,  in  London. 

In  San  Francisco  we  are  indebted  to  it  for  hav- 
ing introduced  us  to  Rhea  in  comedy.  It  is  im- 
possible to  claim  for  a  moment  that  she  is  the 
English  country  girl  come  to  London  town  to  get 
her  head  turned  by  dazzling  follies  of  fashionable 
life.  One  must  accept  Rhea  as  she  is,  and  not  as 
she  ought  to  be.  As  she  ought  to  be,  she  would 
be  very  great ;  but  as  she  is,  she  is  very  charming 
— in  comedy.  She  was  born  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  channel  for  English  comedy.  But  she  Ins 
done  her  best  to  remedy  the  defect;  and  it  be- 
comes us  to  honor  her  for  the  effort.  She,  is  cer- 
tainly very  fluent  in  her  strange  tongue,  never 
halts  for  a  word,  and  seems  to  understand  the  in- 
tricacies of  meaning.  Her  accent  is  irremediable; 
but  if  one  resolves  to  accept  that,  she  is  a  very 
pleasing  comedienne. 

Of  course,  her  Lady  Teazle  is  a  Frenchwoman 
from  an  obscurer  walk  of  life,  whom  Sir  Peter 
may  have  discovered  upon  the  sands  of  Dieppe, 
or  in  the  surf  at  Trouville.  In  fact,  Sir  Peter  has 
married  the  same  kind  of  a  girl  born  in  another 
country.  Like  the  English  original,  she  is  teem- 
ing with  animal  spirits,  and  determined  to  have 
=  >'it"h  old  time.    Rhca'i  high  spirits  are  indeed 


her  comedy  fund.  They  furnish  her  forth  well  in 
Lady  Teazle.  They  are  the  spirit  of  her  Frou- 
Frou;  and  they  carry  Hester  Grazebrook.  Poor 
Hester!  One  does  not  mind  Lady  Teazle  being 
denationalized  in  this  summary  manner,  but  it  is 
rather  hard  upon  the  simple  daughter  of  a  north 
country  father.  And  yet  Rhea  has  in  no  case  so 
completely  carried  her  audience  as  in  the  last  act 
of  "An  Unequal  Match."  The  richest,  hand- 
somest, and  most  chic  costume  which  she  has  yet 
worn — and  eminently  becoming  it  is — may  have 
helped  to  carry  the  situation.  But  I  think  more 
than  all  it  was  her  flow  of  spirits.  Her  comedy 
is  warm  and  rich,  but  not  fine.  And  yet  I  have 
rarely  seen  anything  better  done  in  a  small  way 
than  the  rehearsal  scene  in  ,(  Frou-Frou."  Rhea 
was  light,  natural,  gay,  and— really  for  the  first 
time— an  elegante.  Indeed,  her  Frou-Frou  is  de- 
lightful up  to  a  point,  and  that  the  point  where 
emotion  begins.  Her  style  is  undoubtly  hard  and 
unemotional.  She  is  well  fitted  for  tragedy  and 
for  the  broad  effect  of  old-fashioned  comedy,  but 
emotion  is  not  in  her  line. 

I  have  a  fancy  that  she  is  just  the  actress  for 
Beatrice — always,  of  course,  barring  her  accent. 
Beatrice  is  a  high-spirited,  high-stepping  young 
woman,  with  a  general  atmosphere  of  bounce 
about  her.  There  is  a  declamatory  passage  or 
two  to  give  her  enormous  voice  full  play,  and,  for 
the  rest,  it  is  all  passage-at-arms  between  a  lively 
girl  and  a  foiling  lover.  Rhea  will  surely  be  at 
her  best  in  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing; "  but 
what  shall  we  do  with  our  Bendict?  People  look 
at  John  Malone,  and  as  a  mere  matter  of  State 
pride  wish,  and  long,  and  yearn  for  him  to  do 
something  well.  He  is  the  first  really  badTactor 
ever  grown  in  California.  But  intelligence  seems 
to  underlie  his  gaucherie,  and  there  must  be  help 
for  him  somewhere.  His  defects  are  mainly 
physical,  and  not  false  conceptions  of  his  part,  or 
false  interpretations  of  them. 

His  face  is  immobile,  or,  rather,  does  not  take 
on  the  expression  he  intends  to  give  it,  and  chief- 
ly becomes  lackadaisical  when  he  tries  to  give  it 
any.      He  should  study  Delsarte. 

His  hands  seem  to  weigh  a  ton,  and  his  legs 
are  in  his  way,  and  he  walks  with  the  shambling 
gait  of  the  actor  off  guard  behind  the  scenes. 
He  should  study  the  stage  walk  and  stage  deport- 
ment. 

His  voice  flattens  and  harshens,  and  he  speaks 
in  his  throat,  although  he  has  some  good  chest- 
tones.     He  should  study  voice  culture. 

He  speaks  clearly,  distinctly,  and  correctly 
enough,  but  his  accent  is  inelegant,  and  flavors 
too  strongly  of  the  remnants  of  eloquence  at  the 
bar.    He  should  study  stage  elocution. 

He  is  slow  to  move.  He  should  study  fencing 
to  make  him  quick. 

Being  moved,  he  is  in  an  inordinate  hurry  to 
get  through  his  lines  and  off  the  stage.  He  should 
study  the  minuet  de  lacour. 

Then,  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  learn  to  take 
hold  of  a  heroine  as  if  she  were  not  a  dynamite 
cartridge. 

If  he  will  do  all  these  things  and  come  back  to 
us  one  day,  we  shall  all  be  glad  to  give  him  a 
genuine  Californian  welcome. 

On  this  visit  he  is,  unfortunately  for  himself, 
overshadowed  by  a  generally  good  company.  Mr. 
Robert  Wilson  is  pretty  bad,  but  he  looked  very 
well,  and  did  not  offend  as  Sir  Peter  Teazle, 
while  he  ceased  to  be  a  phonograph  and  became 
positively  human  as  Old  Grazebrook,  the  father 
of  Hes'er. 

But  of  the  three  or  four  others,  each  one  has 
been  eminently  satisfactory  in  some  one  role. 
George  Woodward  was  especially  happy  as  Sir 
Oliver  Surface.  He  has  a  face  which  seems  to 
have  come  out  of  one  of  Hogarth's  cartoons,  and 
is  that  rarity,  a  humorous,  not  a  comic,  actor. 
He  is  unctuous  and  droll,  and  gives  a  certain 
finish  to  everything.  His  Baron  de  Cambri  was 
irresistibly  droll,  his  Dr.  Botcherly  caustic  and 
dry.  Mr.  Amory  was  irreproachable  as  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Backbite,  mildly  amusing  as  Pitou,  and 
not  bad  in  thi;  confined  limits  of  Tofts.  Mr.  Leo 
Cooper  was  rather  extinguished  in  the  first  part 
of  the  week,  but  was  quite  delicious  as  Blenkin- 
sop,  a  cockney  gentleman. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  like  many  an  older  and  better 
actor,  gave  only  the  hypocritical  side  of  Joseph 
Surface,  a  character  as  diversely  played  as  its 
tragic  kin,  lago.  He  is  evidently  an  immature 
actor,  as  yet  a  little  stiff  and  a  trifle  crude.  But 
he  has  a  good  voice  and  presence,  and  a  care  in 
make-up,  together  with  a  not  displeasing  modesty 
which  has  not  failed  to  commend  him  to  his  au- 
diences. Miss  Eugenie  Linderman's  training  and 
intelligence  serve  her  in  good  stead,  and  she  is 
very  warmly  liked;  but  she  dresses  like  a  bad 
dream.  It  did  not  matter  seriously  until,  as  Mrs. 
Montressor.  she  was  the  elegant  model  copied  by 
rural  Hester.  The  waters  of  Ems  dried  up  in 
amazement  over  her  last  rig,  and  no  one  blamed 
them. 

But  for  a  really   sportive  and  capricious  fancy 

in  the  matter  of  raiment,  commend  me  to  Mrs. 

Wren.     One  seems  to  be  assisting  at  a  crazy  quilt 

raffle,    And  yet  «he  is  a  very  excellent  actress. 

Xt  has  been  her  fate  to  be  cast  in  eome  parts 


heretofore  filled  by  young,  handsome,  and  slender 
actresses.  She  appears,  however,  to  be  quite  un- 
disturbed by  the  traditions,  accepts  herself  as  a 
natural  fact  in  such  a  very  matter-of-fact  manner, 
that  every  one  is  moved  to  do  likewise,  and  to 
cease  to  be  amazed.  She  is  so  thoroughly  collo- 
quial in  her  style  that  one  forgets  she  is  acting, 
and  it  is  only  through  frequent  seeing  that  her 
great  adaptability  makes  itself  recognized. 

Her  adaptability?  Awful  thought!  Can  the 
management  by  any  possibility  contemplate  cast- 
ing her  as  Hero  next  week  in  "  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing"? 

♦ 

Those  ill-starred  people,  the  fragments  of  the 
Peralta  Troupe,  have  been  trying  another  opera 
season  at  the  California. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  theirs  always  to  give  you 
more  pleasure  than  you  expect  to  find  when  you 
go  to  hear  them.  There's  not  a  one  of  them  ex- 
cept Baldanza  who  has  the  first  faint  id"a  of  act- 
ing. They  are  as  stiff  as  an  idolater's  wooden 
image.  In  fact,  Bologna,  the  basso,  is  stiffer 
than  a  petrified  idolater's  petrified  idol,  but  they 
all  have  pretty  good  voices,  and  they  all  sing  fairly 
well. 

The  innovation  of  having  a  contralto  sing  the 
role  of  Marguerite  is  a  good  one.  Signora  Zep- 
pili's  voice  is  called  a  mezzo,  but  the  contralto 
quality  predominates.  So  much  of  Marguerite's 
music  is  written  in  the  middle  register,  that  these 
contralto  notes  give  strength  to  its  sweetness. 
Zeppili  omits  the  embellishment,  and  her  high 
notes  creak  occasionally  with  the  rust  of  disuse, 
and  yet  her  Marguerite  was  enjoyable.  Baldanza 
was  in  superb  voice.  Little  Miss  Thorne  now 
sings  her  small  role  in  Italian  very  neatly  and 
sweetly. 

An  off  night  in  the  opera  season  has  been  taken 
by  Miss  Elizabeth  Rowellan,  who  will  appear  at 
the  California  instead  of  at  the  Baldwin,  on  the 
night  of  the  2ist. 

Miss  Rowellan 's  version  of  "  Camille  "  is  said  to 
differ  quite  radically  from  Rhea's,  in  the  last  act 
particularly.  However,  until  after  she  plays,  it 
is  only  as  a  beautiful  girl  who  voluntarily  leaves 
the  ease  and  pleasures  of  society  life  for  the  ardu- 
ous work  of  an  actress's  profession  that  the  de- 
butante is  known.  It  is  her  intention  to  take  up 
the  ordinary  course  of  training  after  Wednesday 
evening,  but  she  wished  to  make  a  landmark  for 
herself  by  a  formal  debut,  and  the  part  of  Camille 
has  been  selected  for  her  by  her  instructress. 

Of  the  opera  season,  after  MissRowellan'seven- 
ing,  we  are  promised  "  lone  "  and  "  The  Barber." 

Betsy  B. 


To-morrow  night  Paul  Juignet  and  company 
will  appear  in  a  French  performance,  "La  Ca- 
gnotte,"  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  by  Labiche.  Inas- 
much as  many  people  have  failed  to  find  any 
intelligible  definition  for  cagnotte  in  their  die 
tionanes,  it  may  be  well  to  state  what  it  is.  In 
the  sense  used  in  the  play  it  means  the  receptacle 
used  by  players  in  games  of  chance  for  the  money 
going  to  servants,  etc. — in  short,  the  "Betsy." 


At  the  Baldwin  Theatre  during  the  week  Mile. 
Rhea  played  "Frou-Frou,"  on  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday;  and  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
"The  Unequal  Match,"  which  will  also  be  per- 
formed this  afternoon  and  evening.  Next  week 
"  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  "  will  be  played. 


At  the  California  Theatre,  the  Italian  Opera 
Company  appeared  in  "Faust"  Monday  and 
Tuesday  nights,  "  II  Trovatore"  on  Wednesday 
and  Friday  evenings,  and  will  perform  "  Ernani  ' 
this  afternoon. 


Last  night  Miss  Kate  Castleton  was  given  a 
grand  testimonial  benefit  at  the  Bush  Street 
Theatre.  Next  Monday  night,  Evans,  Bryant, 
and  Hoey's  Meteors  will  appear  in  "The  Book 
Agent." 

.  ♦  . 

Next  Wednesday  night  Miss  Elizabeth  Row- 
ellan will  make  her  debut  as  Marguerite  Gauthier 
in  "Camille,"  at  the  California  Theatre.  She  will 
be  supported  by  a  full  dramatic  company. 


Charley  Reed  was  tendered  a  successful  benefit 
in  "Pomp"  last  night,  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House.  Next  week  "No  Thoroughfare"  will 
be  played  at  this  theatre. 


"  It  is  not  at  all  improbable,"  says  an  English 
paper,  "that  the  capital  acquired  by  Mr.  Irving 
during  his  American  campaign  will  be  partly  de- 
voted to  building  in  London  a  new  theatre  of  his 
own,  on  models  and  plans  designed  by  himself." 


James  Hanrahan, 

Real  Estate  Broker  and  General  Collector. 
$10,000  to  loan.  Refers  to  Hon.  Philip  A.  Roach. 
319  Sansome  Street. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

Concert  of  the  Loring  Club  and  the  Joran  Benefit. 

The  Loring  Club's  concert,  on  Wednesday  of 
last  week,  gave  universal  satisfaction.    Its  distin- 
guishing feature  lay  in  the  support  and  accompa- 
niment of  a  full  orchestra,  which   added   color, 
variety,  and  significance  to  the  admirable  chorus 
work.     "  Roland's  Horn,"  a  descriptive  composi- 
tion by  F.  W.  Markull,  was  the   chief  number  of 
the  evening.    The  story  is  of  Roland,  besieged 
and  surprised  within  the  narrow  valley  of  Ronce- 
valles,  by  a  terrible  army  of  pagans.    Seeing  that 
escape  was  impossible  unless  help  should  come  to 
him  from  Charlemagne,   he  blew  his  enchanted 
horn,  which  was  heard  far  beyond  the  mountains. 
The  emperor,  deceived  by  Roland's  enemy,  Gane- 
lon,  did  not  hurry  to  his   aid,  however,  until  the 
veins  of  Roland's  neck  burst  with  the  violence  of 
his  last    blast,    and   before   he   was   reached    by 
Charlemagne  he  had  sung  his  death-song,  thrown 
his  enchanted  sword  into  a  poisoned  stream,  and 
died  of  his  many  wounds.     The  first  part  of  the 
work  is  devoteel  to  a  smooth,  flowing  movement, 
andante  con  molot  whose  mournful  tenderness  an- 
ticipates the  story's  tragic  end.     In  the  second 
part  the  dramatic  action  is  rapid,  and  constantly 
changing;   and  the   conclusion — at  first    a   wild 
minor  strain,  with   an  effective  passage  of    uni- 
sons, and  afterward  a  return  to  the  introductory 
movement — is   strikingly  priginal   and  pathetic. 
If  the  orchestral  setting  was  not,  in  every  respect, 
as  polished  and  well-balanced  as  it   might  have 
been,  it  was  yet  a  beautiful  accompaniment.    The 
voices  were   occasional   over-borne  by   its  force, 
but  ihe  sympathy  between   players  and   singers 
was,  for  the  most  part,   artistically  felt  and  sus- 
tained.   Faithful  and   conscientious  study  made 
itself  apparent  nt  every  point,   and  the  perform- 
ance of  this  interesting  and  lovely  music  was  fine. 
in  the  fullest  sense.     The  "Chorus  of  Pilgrims,  ' 
by  Wagner,  was  last  in  order,  but  not  so  in  excel- 
lence.   In  purity,  finish,  repose — above  all,  in  its 
quality  of  what  one  may  term  musical  exaltation 
— it  was  the  one  flawless  number  of  the  evening. 
The   gradual  withdrawal   of  voices   and  instru- 
ments,   after    the     inspiring    climax    had    been 
reached,  was   also  characterized  by   dignity  and 
consistency.     A  magic  distance  seemed  to  grow 
between    the  source   of  sound    and   the  listener. 
Another  number   of   exceeding  charm   and  real 
musical  innocency  was  given  in  "  The  Postillion 
of    Villach,"   by    Koschat.     The   solo   part   was 
taken,  with  unusul  success,  by  Mr.Howland,  and 
a  trumpet  obligato  added  a  novel  variety  in  the 
way  of  accompaniment.     "  The  Foresters'  Cho- 
rus," by  Schumann,  with  support  of  horns  and 
trombone,  filled  an  interesting  place.     The  fame 
of  San  Francisco's  brass  wind  players  is  not  des- 
tined to  move  the  world,  but  the  accompaniment 
in  question  was  much  superior  to  the  usual  efforts 
in   that    line.     "  Dearest,    awake,"    the  serenade 
by    Storch,     with    string    accompaniment,    was 
warmly   applauded;    and  "On    tne   Rhine,"  by 
Kiicken,   all   but  redemanded.     Two  remaining 
numbers   were   repeated  selections,    without  ac- 
companiment— "I  am  so  nervous,"  by   Kiicken. 
and  the  beautifully  rendered  "  Dreaming  Rose,  ' 
by  Reinhold.     A  large  and  appreciative  audience 
assembled  for  the  occasion  in  Piatt's  Hall,  and 
the  concert   was  one  that  will  be   long   remem- 
bered. 

At  the  same  place,  on  Thursday  evening  of  last 
week,  a  benefit  concert  was  given  to  Miss  Lula 
Joran.  the  young  pianiste  and  her  two  clever  lit- 
tle sisters.  It  was  in  effect  a  children's  perform- 
ance, though  assistance  was  rendered  by  Madame 
Le  Hardi,  and  Messrs.  Goffrie  and  Knell.  Miss 
Lula  Joran,  having  spent  but  some  fifteen  years  in 
this  ambitious  world,  has  been  limited  as  regards 
time  in  her  opportunities.  She  plays,  however, 
with  clearness,  ease,  and  correctness,  and  prom- 
ises to  become  one  of  those  painstaking  pianistes 
of  unpronounced  style,  who  are  yet  blameless  in 
the  letter  of  the  law.  Her  technique — not  of  the 
most  modern  school — lacks  individuality;  her 
touch,  strength,  and  her  interpretations,  charac- 
ter. Miss  Joran's  selections  were  all  in  excellent 
taste,  her  solos  being  a  Prelude  and  Fugue  by 
Bach,  Rubinstein's  "  Melodie  "  in  F,  the  Bolero, 
op.  19,  by  Chopin,  and  Beethoven's  C  minor  Con- 
certo. She  al-o  played  the  piano  part  in  Mendels- 
sohn's D  minor  trio  for  violin,  'cello,  and  piano, 
and  the  second  piano  in  a  duo  for  two  pianos  with, 
her  sister  Pauline.  Miss  Joran  is  certainly  far 
advanced  for  a  young  girl  of  her  years,  and  has  al- 
ready overcome  many  difficulties.  Her  future 
will  doubtless  be  a  successful  one.  Pauline  Jo- 
ran, pupil  of  Professor  Goffrie,  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance at  this  time  as  a  violinist,  in  De  Beriot's 
"  Muette  de  Portici."  She  is  a  very  small  girl  as 
yet,  but  she  draws  a  brave  little  bow,  displays  a 
wonderfully  facile  execution,  and  forms  a  tone 
which  many  a  player  of  twice  her  years  and  size 
might  envy.  Miss  Pauline  was  loudly  applauded, 
ana  her  triumph  was  quite  complete.  She  also 
showed  herself  a  bright  pianiste  in  the  "Danse 
Macabre,"  played  with  her  sister.  Elise  Joran 
played  with  much  determination  and  real  musical 
insight  the  first  movement  of  a  Mozart  Sonata, 
and  "L'Hirondelle,"  by  Wollenhaupt.  She  also 
is  a  gifted  child,  and  the  three  sisters  make  a 
really  remarkable  family. 

On  Friday  evening  an  entertainment  was  given 
at  B'nai  B'rith  Hall  oy  the  pupils  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Uhlig,  assisted  by  the  tenor  singer,  Mr. 
Julius  Stein.  Piano  solos  were  given  by  Miss 
Leontine  Weftelshurg,  Miss  Kate  Lohse,  and  Miss 
Sophie  Straka.  Violin  solos  by  Miss  Lillie  Glein, 
Master  Julius  Gruenbaum,  Master  Felix  Deutsch, 
Master  Daniel  Gilfether,  Mr.  Henry  Schraeder, 
and  Mr.  Sigismund  Beele.  Several  concerted 
numbers  were  also  given.  F.  A. 


Vosemite  and  Uiaiit  Trees, 

Via  positively  the  shortest,  cheapest,  and  best 
scenic  route,  in  new  unexcelled  six-horse  coaches. 
For  tickets  and  full  information,  Thomas  T. 
Walton,  138  Montgomery  Street. 


—  The  Metropolitan  Hall,  with  its  ele- 
gant  new  fittings  and  upholstery,  is  especially 
adapted  for  school  exhibitions  and  commence- 
ment-day exercises.  Its  organ  is  the  finest  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  its  acoustic  properties 
unrivaled* 


—New  Departure.— Dinners  ii  a.  m.  to  8 
p.  M.  Hot  muffins,  etc.  Manning's  Oyster 
Grotto,  428  Pine  Street. 


Richmond  Range. 

Try  the  Improved  Richmond  Range.  It  uses 
less  fuel  than  any  other  range.  For  sale  by  the 
agents,  Schuster  Brothers,  306  Sutter  St.,  above 
Dupont. 

Excursion  to  the  East. 

First-class  in  every  respect.     The  most  pictur- 
esque route.     Greatly  reduced  rates.     Early  ap- 
EHcation  necessary.     For  particulars,  inquire  of 
Ioxev  &  Co.,  33  Dupont  Street, 
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KAPPA— A  MYTH  WHICH  INHABITS  FRESH  WATER,  BUT  IS  NEVER  SEEN. 
Specimen  of  Japanese  humorous  art,  by  T.  Yala,  artisi  for  Ichi  Ban. 

Ichi  Ban  is  a  Free  Exhibition  of  the  Art  and  Manufactures  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  to 

which  all  are  welcome. 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  collection  of  Japanese  Goods  in  the  world. 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  most  attractive  store  in  America. 

These  facts  are  indisputable. 


Koot  Beer. 

A  strictly  non-alcoholic  family  beverage,  at  once 
delicious  to  the  taste  and  beneficial  to  the  system. 
The  youngest  child  or  the  feeblest  invalid  can 
drink  it  with  advantage.  Put  up  in  pint  and 
quart  champagne  bottles,  with  patent  stoppers,  at 
seventy  cents  and  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per 
dozen.  All  orders  promptly  filled.  H.  L.  St. 
John  &  Co.,  14  Hayes  Street. 


—  A.  &  W.  Oil  Stove. — Don't  buy  an  Oil 
Stove  till  you  have  seen  the  new  A.  &  W.  Mon- 
arch for  18^4.  Send  for  circular.  Myers  &  Co., 
869  Market  Street.. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Mar- 
ket,  cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).  Office  hours, 
9  to  5. 

<— ♦— 

—  NO  OTHER  PREPARATION  MEETS  THE  WANTS 

of  the  debilitated  system  as  does  Ayer's  Sarsapa- 
rilla. 


—  Ayer's  Pills  are  pleasant,  safe,  ani> 
sure,  and  excel  all  other  pills  in  healing  and  cura- 
tive qualities.  They  are  the  best  of  all  purga- 
tives for  family  use. 


—  C  O.  Dean,  D.D.S.,  126  Kearny  St.  (Thur- 
low  Block).     Laughing  gas.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Go    to    Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New    Photo- 
graphic Gallery.  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  sts. 


—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


C.  V.  GILLESPIE, 

SEARCHER  OF  RECORDS 

409  31  out  go  me  ry  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HALLS  TO  LET, 

FOR  BALLS,  CLUBS,  ETC.  Apply  to  Mrs*.  Ada 
*  lark*.  Dancing  Academy,  211  Sutter  Street, 
above  Kearny. 


STORE  YOUR  FURNITURE 

Boxes,  Trunks,  Pianos,  Paintings,  etc 

BEFORE  LEAVING   THE  CITY,  WITH 

J.  H.  MOTT  &  CO., 

735  Market  St.,  op».  Dupont,  San  Francisco. 

Fine  Brick  Warehouse.     Advances  made. 


JOHN   TA1TLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAY ERS'    MATERIALS, 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.     Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


CALIFORNIA     THEATRE. 


Wednesday    Evening,  May  31,  1844, 

MISS    ELIZABETH    ROWELLAN 

(PUPIL  OF  MRS.  MELVILLE  SNYDER) 
Will  appear  as 

Marguerite  Uauthier,  <(ueen  ol'the  4/ainellas 

In  Dumai's  great  emotional  play  of 


She   will   be   supported   by  a  lull  and  effi- 
cient   Dramatic  Com  pan  >  . 


Box  sheet  will  be  open  at  Sherman  &  Clay's  Music 
Store,  southwest  corner  of  Kearny  and  Sutter  streets,  on 
Saturday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday,  May  17th,  iQ'h,  and 
20th,  and  at  the  California  Theatre  on  the  morning  of  the 
performance. 


K0HLM00S    HOTEL, 

Railroad  Avenue,  near  Webster  St. 

ALAMEDA. 

Fine  Garden   200  feet  square:  Club  House;   Bowling  and 
Billiards.     Everything  first-class. 

JOHN   KUHLMODS,  PROPRIETOR. 


FASHIONABLE, 
COMFORTABLE, 
REASONABLE, 
TUBBS'  HOTEL, 

OAKLAND,  JolmM.Lawlor,  Prop'r. 


THE  BIGGEST  THING  OUT. 

Illustrated    Boole  sent  free.      (New-)     E.  NASON  & 
CO.,   120  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


JOHN    MIDDLETON, 


14  Post  Sit.,  anil  N.  E.  cor.  <*eary  and  Mason. 


THE  FINEST  BEER  IN  THE  WORLD. 


D.G.YUENGLING,  Jrs 

NEW   YORK. 

Special  BrewLagerBeer 

HERMAN    HEYNEMANN. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Sol©   Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


ftk/i^itt 


■■  ■    >r     WHIM 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER  HATS 


THIS    WEEK   BY 


C.  HERRMANN  &  CO. 

(HERRMANN    THE    HATTER), 

At  332—336  Kearny  Street,  between  Bush  and  Pine  Streets. 

The  largest  Hat  Store  and  the  largest  stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast.      An  immense  line  of  novelties. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1884,  just  out. 


FALKS 


)X&wft^ 


BEER 


Sewerage. 


«- 


Ventilation. 


DAVID  BUSH, 

SANITARY  ENGINEER 

No.  316  sutler  Street, 

Between  Dupont  and  Stockton  Sts.,  San 
Francisco.      Telephone  No.  815. 

Sanitary     Plumbing    my    Specialty. 

"  I  have  no  Branch  Store," 


Steam  Heating. 


$1 


Paid  in  endowments  to  date.  THE  UNIVERSAL 
BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
incorporated  August  8,  1881.  Home  office,  1038  Mis- 
sion Street,  San  Francisco,  1'al.  Issue  certifi- 
cates of  endowment  of  $1,000  to  $2,000,  payable  at  mar- 
riage or  maturity.  Send  for  circulars  and  papers. 
RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


ELEGANT    RESIDENCE 

FOR   SALE. 

In  the  Western  Addition,  near  Van  Ness  Avenue,  for 
$30,000;  cost  over  $50,000.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to 
purchase  one  of  the  handsomest  residences  in  the  city  at 
far  below  its  real  value.  For  particulars,  apply  to  JOS.  A. 
SANBORN,  407  Montgomery  Street. 


Sonthwest  cor.  of  Bnsh.  Established  1S77. 
PROF.  Dk  FILIPPE  scontinues  to  give  persanal  in- 
struction in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons.     Apply  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  p.  M. 


PUMPS.-WORTHIXGTOIV'S. 

Special,  Mining,  and  Irrigating  Pumps, 

Over  two  hundred  cities  and  towns  have  adopted  them  in 
water-works.-  Cheaper  than  any  other  of  same  capacity. 
The  Worthington  Meter  measures  accurately  water,  wine, 
oil,  etc. ;  over  30,000  in  use;  used  in  nearly  every  city 
water-works  in  the  United  States.     Send  for  catalogue. 

HENRY  B.  WORTHINGTON, 
30  and  32  First  St.,  S.  F.     A    L.  FISH,  Manager. 


HAL.LETT,  DAVIS  &  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED  PIANOS! 

Indorsed  by  the  highest  musical  authorities  in  the  world: 
Liszt,  Strauss,  BendeT,  Gottschalk,  Saro,  Titiens,  Heilbron, 
Abt,  Weber,  Paulus,  and  GERMANY'S  GREATEST 
MASTERS.  W.  G.  BADGER, 

13  San  some  Street,  Sole  Agent. 


ATKINS     MASSEY, 

UNDERTAKER, 

At  the  old  established  place,  No.  651  Sacramento 

Street,  first  house  below  Kearny,  San  Francisco. 


MISS  TRAYER  AND  MRS.  L.  A. 
K.  CLAPPE'S 

SELECT  SCHOOL 

FOB  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN, 

At    Hastings-on-Hudson,     Westchester    County,    N.    Y. 
Number  of  pupils  limited  to   fifteen.     Send  for  catalogue. 


GOODYEAR'S 

Extra  Ai  Superior 

RUBBER     HOSE, 

Hixrix;  ax»  packing. 

We  make  to  order,  at  few  hours'  notice,  in  our  RUBBER 
FACTORY,  Hard  it  Soft  Valves,  Gaskets,  Car  Springs,  etc. 


R.  H.  PEASE,  Jr.,        S.  M.  RUNYON,       AGENTS. 
r,77  and  579  Jlatket  St.,  S.  F. 


411   4-13  &   415    SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

"  Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


"EUREKA"   COTTON 

GARDEN  HOSE 

Stronger  three  to  one,  and  lighter  two  to  one,  than  the  best 
four-ply  Rubber  Hose;  and  if  left  out  in  the  sun  and  air 
continuously,  or,  if  put  away,  put  away  dry,  will  stand  the 
roughest  kind  of  usage  and  will  last  for  years. 

Also,    RUBBER  HOSE  of   extra  quality  and   at  low 
price. 

W.  T.  Y.  SCHENIK, 
36  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns~-Summer  Styles. 

Send    stamp    for  Catalogue.      Agency,    134 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PAY0T,UPHAM&C0. 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

OFFICE,  335  MARKET  STREET. 

Works, Eighth  and  Braunan  Streets. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President. 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President. 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


SUPERIOR  TABLE  Water 

LCAHENAND  SHIM  .418  SAC. STS 
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See  tlie  "DOMESTIC"  before  buying. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 


General  Agent, 


29  Post  Street. 


JL.    D.    STONE    &    CO. 

(Successors  to  R.  Stone), 
MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

Harness,  Saddles,  Saddlery  Hardware 

Collars,  Whips,  Robes,  Horse  Blankets,  and  all  kinds  of 
Harness  and  Patent  Leathers. 

432  ami  424  Ratterj  Street,  corner  Wash- 
ington, San  Francisco. 


C.    ADO  LP  HE     LOW    &    CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

San  Francisco. 

OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR  STREET. 
S3T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments'.'^ 

WM.  T.  COLEMAJ1  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Eraiielsco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  in  every   prominent   commercial   city  in  the 
world. 


II.  M.  KEWIIALL  &.  CO. 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

So.    309    SABiSOME    STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &.  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

204  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 
Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS.  A.   CHESEBROUGH. 


.  H.  DIMOND. 


WILLIAMS,  DIMOXD  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

202  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co. ;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  1854), 
HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 

39  Clay  St.,  Sail  FrancLsco,  Cal.      Telephone 
No.  35. 


AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINERY, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 
C.  AnOEPHE  LOW  «ts  CO.,  Agents. 

Office,  208  California  Street. 

A.  P.  HOTALIXG  &  CO. 

429  to  437  Jackson  St.,  sole  agents  for  the  J.  H. 
(utter  Old  Ronrbon  Whisky,  "  O.  P.  S.,"  "O. 
O.  K.,"  "  O.  K."  "  A  No.  i,"  "  A."    Established  1852. 


Call  and    Sec  the  IVcw  Invention, 

WINDOW  SCREEN 

AT  128  GEARY  ST. 

Solid  comfort  in  the  house,  with  the  (lies  on  the  outside. 

W.  LITTLE,  Proprietor, 

CARPENTER,  BUILDER. 


Art -Painted,    Plain,    and    Glazed 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

,  SIS,  315,  and  317  Market  street. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Manufacturing  .Jewelers  and  Importers  of  FINE 
WATCHES,  DIAMONDS  AND  OTHER  PRECIOUS 
STOXES.        FRENCH    CLOCKS    AKD    SILVERWARE. 

119    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


SOLE  AGENCY  FOR  THE 

HENRY  F.  MILLER 


(Factory  Koston,  Mass.)  ami 


HEMME  &  LONG 

(Factor)'  corner  Clay  ami  Folk  Streets,  San  Francisco) 

AND  THE  TAYLOR  &  FARLEY  ORGANS. 
WOOD  WORTH,  SCHELL  &  CO. 

101   STOCKTOX   ST.,  cor.  O'Farrell.         J.  15.  Curtis,  Manager. 

Illustrated  Cataloaues  Mailed  Free  on  Application. 
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I  EH  LB  AN 


FOR  PARTICULARS,   SEE    PAGE   15. 


WALL    PAPER, 

Artistic  Designs,  American,  French,  and  English.  Cornice  Poles  and 
Fixtures.  Sole  Agents  on  Pacific  Coast  for  LINCRFSTA  'WALTON, 
the  new  and  indestructible  Wall  Decoration.  Imitation  Stained 
and  Ground  Glass,  for  residences,  churches,  etc.  Frescoing  and 
Interior  Decorating  a  specialty. 

WINDOW    SHADES. 

Samples    and    Estimates  furnished    on    Application. 

G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO.,  645  &  647  MARKET  ST. 


C^G 


Marvel  of  Excellence 
and  Workmanship. 

Contain  less  Paper  and  finer  To- 
bacco than  any  Cigarette  made._ 
Popular  as  the  great 

"  AFTER- IUNNER"   tT«AKETTE. 


Straight  Mesh, 
CLOTH  OF  GOLD. 

13  FIRST  PRIZE  MEDALS, 

Br  WM.  S.  KIMBALL  A  CO. 


BYRON    MAUZY, 

Agent  for 

prr^ri  pianos 

Pianos  sold  on  easy  installments.     Pianos  to  Rent,  Tuned 

and  Repaired. 

107  ami   109  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


JOHN    GASH.  JOHN   J.    NEWSOM. 

NEWSOM   A.    GASH, 

ARCHITECTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Buildings, 

Room  33,  third  floor.  Merchants*  Exchange,  California  St., 
hetween  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.    Take  elevator. 


W1  TAILORING  » 

Immense  Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  St. 

«■  TAILORING  » 

Cheapest  House,  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  Street. 

»  TAILORING  » 

JT.  S.  HA»D,  Merchant  Tailor  and  t'lotliler, 
314  Kearny  Street. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3,  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER   &   WILSON   MFG.  CO. 

303  Sutter  Street,  San  Franelieo. 


BUGGIES! 

If  you  want  a  high-priced  Buggy,  Carriage,  or  Phaeton, 
or  if  you  want  a  good  one  for  a  low  price,  describe  what 
you  want,  and  order  from 

TRFMAX,  ISBIA.U  A  CO.,  511  Market  St..  S.  F. 


FOR  THE  COMPLEXION  ! 

This  elegant  preparation  is  the  most  perfect  beautiher 
known.  It  is  pure  and  harmless,  delightful  in  its  applica- 
tion, and  wonderful  in  its  effects,  while  the  closest  scrutiny 
fails  to  detect  its  use.     Prepared  by 

H.  ROWMAN,   Chemist,    Oakland. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists. 


THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER 

Awarded  medal  at  Semi-Centennial  Fair  of  American 
Institute  in  New  York  over  all  others.  Simple  and  dura- 
ble. Weighs  seven  pounds  in  case.  No  inking  ribbon. 
Interchangeable  types  of  all  kinds.  Takes  all  sizes  pa- 
per.    Price,  $40.     Call  and  examine. 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENCY,  ROOM  34,  No.  123 

CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

S.  F.  Office  Empire  Portable  Forge  Co.  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.        N.  W,  Si-AULDlKt*.        J.    KATTHKSON. 


SAW  MANUFACTURE 


17  and  19  FREMONT   STREET,  SAN    FRANCISCO, 


THE 

STANDARD 
SILK 

OF  THE 

WORLD 

YATES   &   CONKLIN, 

Sole  Agents, 
13  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


REAL  ESTATE. 

Fine  Business   and  Residence  Property  in  all  parts  of  the 
ciiy  for  sale  by 

G.  F.  BOWMAN,  440  California  St. 


&ERMEA 

FORCBREAKFASt 

DELICIOUS. 

0  ';■'-.  TRY  IT!    :0 
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Belisanus,  old,  and  blind,  and  beggar  at  the  gates  of 
the  rich  -capital  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  asking  alms  of 
passers-by  whom  he  had  rescued  from  captivity  of  Vandal, 
Goth,  or  Ostrogoth,  is  a  bit  of  pathetic  history  or  fable 
which  we  hope  may  not  repeat  itself  in  the  person  of  Gen- 
eral Grant.  To  us  there  are  two  Grants:  the  one  a  com- 
mon boy,  with  common  accidents,  passing  an  undistin- 
guished career  through  boyhood,  and  school  days,  and 
army  frontier  life,  with  its  common  incidents  of  idleness, 
uselessness,  and  dissipation;  wood-dealer,  tanner,  village 
dweller  at  Galena — a  life  not  worth  watching.  We  lose 
sight  of  him  until  he  appears  emerging  from  the  cloud-puffs 
of  his  own  cigars,  exploiting  in  civil  life  behind  enterprises 
no  one  of  which  has  been  successful;  developing  mining 
properties,  not  by  assaulting  the  canons  where  wealth  is 
hidden,  not  by  bursting  the  rock  barriers  which  protect 
earth's  treasures  from  every  other  assault  than  man's  labor, 
every  other  device  than  man's  genius;  but  by  attacking  the 
intrenched  riches  of  Colorado,  Leadville,  and  the  Black 
Hills  in  Wall  Street.  We  see  him  building  railroads 
through  Mexico,  on  paper,  in  Wall  Street ;  interested  in 
contracts,  inventions,  industries,  and  speculations,  all  in 
Wall  Street;  engaged  in,  part  of,  and  copartner  to  a  crimi- 
nal bucket-shop,  where  puts,  calls,  and  corners  are  manip- 


ulated for  the  purpose  of  swindling;  surrounded  by  his 
sons  (three  of  them),  taking  to  himself  dividends  without 
asking  questions,  dividends  from  the  capital  of  his  reputa- 
tion, earned  by  assessments  on  the  confidence  of  his  friends 
— in  Wall  Street — not  the  friends, of  this  Grant,  but  the 
other  Grant,  the  General.  This  Grant  is  the  father  of 
"  Buck  "  of  the  unmentionable  social  episode  in  Califor- 
nia; he  is  the  father  of  the  "  Colonel"  and  of  Jesse;  the 
friend  of  Babcock,  the  aid  of  the  whisky  ring  at  St.  Louis; 
the  brother-in-law  of  an  old  "  black  Friday,"  and  the  first 
brick  in  the  tumbling  row  of  failures  which  have  gone  down 
in  the  recent  panic;  the  first,  and  worst,  and  most  scanda- 
lous of  all  the  criminal  failures  which  succeeded.  The 
other  Grant — who  is  sometimes  confounded  with  this  one 
— is  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  brilliant  names  in  Ameri- 
can history.  It  ranks  with  those  of  Washington  and  Lin- 
coln, and  has  the  right — after  theirs — to  be  first  named 
among  those  who  have  become  illustrious  in  the  annals  of 
our  nation's  glory.  This  Grant  emerged  from  the  obscurity 
of  village  life  when  the  nation  was  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion, sprang  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  full- 
grown,  full-armed,  and  panoplied,  to  lead  our  armies. 
This  is  "  General  Grant."  He  had  won  more  than  vic- 
tories; he  had  won  renown.  He  had  become  more  than 
famous;  he  was  loved  and  honored.  He  did  more  than 
to  gain  himself  national  reputation;  he  made  America 
known  throughout  the  world,  that  it  might  carry  the  glory 
of  his  name  to  its  remotest- bounds.  Twice  had  a  grateful 
people  made  him  President  of  the  great  republic  of  earth. 
The  people  carried  him  on  to  the  last  verge  of  public 
recognition,  up  to  the  highest  point  of  civic  honor  con- 
sistent with  patriotic  traditions  and  national  safety;  sent 
him  around  the  world,  the  guest  of  the  nation,  commend- 
ing him  to  sovereigns  and  peoples  as  America's  greatest 
soldier,  her  ex-President,  her  "first  gentleman."  The 
people  received  him  home  again  from  his  trip  around  the 
world  as  never  man  was  honored.  They  would  have  em- 
embalmed  him  in  the  nation's  heart.  They  would  have 
enshrined  him  as  the  nation's  idol;  would  have  guarded 
him  as  the  nation's  treasure.  With  sacrilegious  hand  this 
our  honored  Grant  was  ambitious  to  clutch  again  the  bau- 
ble of  the  Presidency.  It  was  ambition  which,  overleap- 
ing itself,  caused  his  fall;  and  when  the  people  looked 
about  for  their  broken  idol,  their  heart  treasure,  they  found 
him  in  Wall  Street,  tapping  windows  for  money.  It  was 
the  "  other  Grant "  from  whom  the  people  turned  sorrow- 
fully away.  In  "General  Grant"  we  endeavor  to  find 
excuse  for  all  his  acts.  What  in  other  men  we  would  re- 
gard as  crimes,  we  look  upon  in  him  as  accidents,  mistakes, 
misfortunes.  He  was  deceived,  misinformed,  misled;  he 
is  the  victim  of  his  simplicity,  his  single-mindedness,  his 
confidence.  He  is  to  be  pitied  and  protected.  We  hope 
the  house  given  him  is  still  available  as  a  homestead.  We 
hope  the  quarter  of  a  million  given  him  is  still  securely  in- 
vested in  trust.  We  hope  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  may  put  him  upon  the  retired  list  of  the  army  with 
the  full  pay  of  general — our  old  "  General "  Grant.  We 
wish  him  a  long,  and  comfortable,  and  honorable  life — out- 
side of  Wall  Street. 

As  the  day  of  the  Republican  National  Convention  ap- 
proaches, the  interest  increases  as  to  who  will  receive  the 
nomination.  The  New  York  Times  gives  Mr.  Blaine  three 
hundred  and  forty  votes,  or  seventy-one  short  of  a  majority. 
It  gives  Arthur  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  votes.  The 
Times  is  an  anti-Blaine  journal.  Joseph  Medill,  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  gives  Mr.  Blaine  three  hundred  and  sixty 
votes,  and  Arthur  two  hundred  and  forty-seven.  All  agree 
that  Edmunds  has  seventy-one,  Logan  fifty-six,  Sherman 
twenty-six,  Hawley  twelve,  and  Fairchild  twenty.  The 
Utica  Herald  gives  Mr.  Blaine  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  votes  on  the  first  ballot.  The  Philadelphia  Press  says 
that  Blaine  is  the  choice  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Republican  States  and  Republican  voters,  and  leads  every 
other  candidate  by  a  wider  gap  than  separates  him  from  a 
majority.  The  New  York  World,  Democratic,  makes 
the  following  very  cool  calculation : 

Upon  the  first  ballot  cast  at  Chicago  in  1880,  New  York  gave 
Mr.  Blaine  17  votes;  this  year  the  lowest  estimate  gives  him  29 


votes.  Pennsylvania  gave  him  in  1S80,  23  votes;  this  year  he  will 
not  have  less  than  50  out  of  the  60.  Ohio  promises  him  28  votes, 
instead  of  the  9  he  held  from  John  Sherman  in  1880.  Missouri, 
which  did  not  cast  one  ballot  for  him  then,  sends  11  men  to  sup- 
port him  now.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  by  the  returns,  Maryland 
will  afford  him  at  least  13,  as  against  7  recorded  for  him  the  last 
time.  Delaware,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  Maine  are  practi- 
cally solid  for  him.  So  are  also  California,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  Ne- 
vada, and  all  but  two  of  the  Territories.  In  Illinois  the  entire  44 
votes  have  been  claimed  for  General  Logan,  but  there  is  a  strong 
minority  opposed  to  him,  and  if  the  local  papers  afford  any  indica- 
tion of  the  public  sentiment,  at  least  10  delegates  will  seize  the  first 
opportunity  to  throw  off  the  restraint  sought  to  be  imposed  by  Lo- 
gan's lieutenants,  and  desert  to  the  Plumed  Knight.  We  give  Mr. 
Blaine  no  votes  there  on  the  first  ballot.  Minnesota  had  a  candi- 
date of  her  own  in  1880,  and  his  absence  will  probably  inure  to 
Blaine's  benefit  to  the  extent  of  nearly  the  entire  delegation  of  14. 
Indiana  is  a  problematical  quantity.  Blaine  got  her  26  votes  in 
1880,  and  he  appears  sure  of  a  large  majority  of  her  vote  this  year, 
unless  a  local  candidate  like  Gresham  or  Harrison  is  presented. 
The  man  of  Maine  loses  Connecticut  on  the  first  ballot,  that  State 
having  resolved  to  run  her  own  candidate,  and  in  New  Jersey  he 
may  lose  three  or  four  votes.  Thus,  notwithstanding  a  loss  in 
some  States,  Blaine  will  stand  better  before  the  next  convention 
on  the  first  ballot  (so  far  as  the  North  and  West  alone  are  con- 
cerned) by  71  votes  than  he  had  four  years  ago  altogether.  The 
largest  part  of  this  increase  comes  from  the  great  States  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  In  all  the  States  which  roll  up 
the  Republican  majorities  Blaine  is  unmistakably  the  choice.  Ar- 
thur's only  strength  lies  in  the  Southern  delegations,  made  up  of 
office-holders.  But  even  here  Blaine  has  made  some  surprising 
gains.  He  has  2o  votes  in  Texas.  He  has  at  least  20  more  scat- 
tering here  and  there.  Add  these  40  votes  and  he  has  a  total  of  368 
on  the  first  ballot,  or  only  43  less  than  an  absolute  majority,  and 
this  without  a  single  vote  from  Illinois  or  Wisconsin.  After  Wis- 
consin's complimentary  ballot  for  Fairchild,  it  is  apt  to  go  to 
Blaine.  After  Illinois's  complimentary  vote  for  Logan,  it  is  sure  to 
go  to  Blaine.  Illinois  alone  would  nominate  him.  These  are  the 
cold  figures,  without  feeling  or  prejudice. 


If  there  is  more  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  re- 
penteth  than  over  ninety-and-nine  just  men  made  perfect, 
what  a  glorious  jubilee  there  must  have  been  around  the 
great  white  throne  when  our  esteemed  contempory,  the 
San  Franciscan,  was  thrown  over  the  battlements,  contain- 
ing the  news  that  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Savage  had  repented 
themselves  of  the  evils  of  Protestantism,  forsaken  the 
broad  road  which  leads  to  destruction,  and  turned  into  the 
straight  and  narrow  one  which  leads  to  Rome : 

A  notable  conversion  recently  took  place  in  this  city.  Colonel 
R.  H.  Savage,  of  the  United  States  army,  and  his  wife  were  bap- 
tized on  Sunday  last  by  Archbishop  Riordan,  in  the  private  chapel 
of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral.  The  colonel  is  a  highly  educated  man 
and  a  vigorous  thinker.  He  made  a  gallant  soldier,  but  resigned 
early  from  the  army  on  account  of  failing  health.  He  is  still  a 
young  man,  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers,  and  his  conversion, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  accomplished  wife,  has  made  quite  a  stir  in 
church  circles.  The  colonel's  sponsor  was  the  Rev.  Father  Nu- 
gent, and  Mrs.  General  Bingham,  Wife  of  General  Bingham,  U.  S. 
A.,  now  at  the  Presidio,  was  sponsor  for  Mrs.  Savage.  The  To- 
bins  and  a  few  other  prominent  Catholics  were  present.  Next  day 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Savage  gave  a  sumptuous  dinner  in  honor  of 
Archbishop  Riordan,  and  before  dinner  the  Archbishop  remarried 
them,  according  to  the  customs  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  din- 
ner was  a  sort  of  bridal  feast — the  menu  printed  on  large  squares 
of  the  finest  and  heaviest  white  satin,  the  wines  and  appointments 
of  the  rarest.  Archbishop  Riordan  is  socially  the  most  agreeable 
man  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  In  a  few  days  the  colonel  and 
his  bride,  as  it  were,  will  take  a  wedding  trip,  so  to  speak,  to  Eu- 
rope.   Who  next? 

How  the  saints,  and  holy  martyrs,  and  good  angels  must 
have  thronged  the  adamantine  walls  to  look  down  upon 
that  godly  sight:  two  sinners  snatched  like  brands  from 
the  burning;  confessed,  baptized,  and  blessed;  their  sins 
washed  away  with  holy  water;  the  unhallowed  relation  of 
Protestant  marriage  repented  of  and  corrected  by  a  sacra- 
mental union,  a  wedding  breakfast,  and  a  wedding  trip. 
Then  Saint  Peter  chalked  for  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Savage 
their  golden  harps  and  golden  stools,  beneath  the  umbra- 
geous foliage  of  golden  trees  in  golden  groves,  an  golden 
pavements,  and  all  within  the  golden  light  of  the  golden 
throne.  Happy  Bishop  Riordan  for  so  great  a  triumph ! 
Happy  Church  of  Rome  for  so  great  a  catch !  Happy ! 
thrice  happy  Heaven,  that  it  has  secured  so  great  an  addi- 
tion to  its  social  circle  as  the  accomplished  Mrs.  ai 
Colonel  Savage !    Happy  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sav. 
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they  have  secured  their  final  recognition  and  entrance  to 
such  supreme  society!  In  fact,  the  best.  We  wish  them 
a  happy  honeymoon,  a  pleasant  wedding  trip,  a  long  life, 
and  blessed  immortality. 

If  Blaine  is  nominated,  he  will  carry  California  by  thirty 
thousand  majority,  and  elect  every  rascally  Republican 
who  can  secure  a  nomination.  This  latter  fact  causes  us 
great  anxiety,  and  we  now  call  upon  Republicans  to  watch 
for  deviltries;  and,  so  far  as  possible,  let  us  prevent 
the  nomination  of  as  many  of  the  "  gang  "  as  is  possible. 
The  Argonavt  is  powerless  to  do  more  than  expose  the 
conspiracies  of  this  confederation,  and  this  it  will  under- 
take to  do.  It  would  be  a  calamity  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  to  the  municipal  government  of  San  Francisco 
if  the  popularity  of  the  Presidential  nominee  should  be 
taken  advantage  of  to  elect  the  scabby  lot  of  mangy  poli- 
ticians who  are  now  intriguing  for  the  control  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  These  fellows  calculate  upon  it,  and  are 
now  laying  their  wires  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  self- 
ish ends.  One  set  desires  to  have  the  Sheriff's  office,  an- 
other the  Superintendent  of  Streets  and  the  County  Clerk. 
Another  department  of  the  bureau  desires  to  have  senators 
and  members  of  the  legislature  who  can  be  manipulated. 
We  have  one  eye  upon  two  corrupt  and  conscienceless 
knaves  who  fully  expect  to  be  nominated  and  elected  to 
Congress.  In  the  plot  a  senator  is  to  be  provided  for  to 
succeed  Senator  Farley.  Another  scents  General  Miller's 
place  in  the  more  distant  future;  and  if  he  is  not  stronger 
than  we  think  him,  and  can  place  more  dependence  upon 
the  loyalty  and  truthfulness  of  his  present  advisers  than 
we  think  he  can,  he  will  then  be  betrayed  and  sacrificed. 
We  can  chalk  the  back  of  the  candidate  for  Governor. 
We  mean,  of  course,  the  man  who  thinks  he  is  to  be  the 
nominee.  The  other  municipal  officers,  the  other  State 
officers,  as  much  Government  patronage  as  can  be  manip- 
ulated, and  an  unlimited  stock  of  lies,  with  a  full  assort- 
ment of  promises,  are  to  be  used  as  the  capital  in  trade  of 
the  old  political  firm,  which  proposes  to  continue  business 
at  the  old  stand,  under  the  old  copartnership  name,  for  the 
j'ear  1884.  In  the  interest  of  honest  politics  and  decent 
government,  it  is  the  duty  of  every'  gentleman  and  honest 
member  of  the  Republican  party  in  San  Francisco,  and  in 
the  State  of  California,  to  keep  his  eyes  open  that  he  may 
see,  and  his  ears  open  that  he  may  hear.  It  is  clearly  ap- 
parent that  between  the  Democratic  bosses  and  the  Re- 
publican bosses  there  is  an  organized  conspiracy,  which 
grows  out  of  a  thorough  understanding  and  divide.  There 
are  certain  men  retained  at  the  City  Hall  through  all  ad- 
ministrations. They  are  the  flunkies  of  their  respective 
bosses.  It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  honest  men — Democratic 
and  Republican— to  unite  and  defeat  these  conspirators, 
and  thus  rescue  the  city  from  the  spoliation  and  brigand- 
age of  these  political  pirates.  There  is  an  honest  effort 
now  going  on  in  the  Democratic  party  to  correct  certain 
flagrant  abuses.  There  is  a  similar  movement  going  on 
in  the  Republican  party,  under  the  guidance  of  a  majority 
of  the  County  Committee.  Unless  one  of  the  party  con- 
ventions can  be  brought  under  the  control  of  honest  men, 
the  two  should  unite  for  a  combined  effort  against  the 
bosses.  There  should  be  no  terror  in  "  bolting"  from  a 
dishonest  party.  There  should  be  no  fear  in  rebelling 
against  any  party  boss.  Party  leaders  we  recognize,  party 
discipline  we  approve;  party  tyranny  we  resent,  party 
bosses  we  spit  upon  and  despise. 

The  National  Republican  Convention  will  do  well  to 
remember  the  history  of  the  Republican  party  in  reference 
to  the  Chinese  question,  and  repair,  if  possible,  the  mis- 
takes of  its  leaders  and  the  shortcomings  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  reference  thereto.  Unless  the  Convention  takes 
a  satisfactory'  position  upon  this,  to  us,  vital  question, 
places  upon  its  platform  a  distinct  and  unequivocal  decla- 
ration of  hostility  to  Chinese  immigration,  favors  the  con- 
tinuance and  extension  of  the  present  law,  and  nominates 
a  candidate  whose  past  public  life  is  a  guarantee  against 
equivocation  upon  this  subject,  the  Republican  party  of 
the  Pacific  States  will  not  be  represented  in  the  next  Elect- 
oral College.  The  incidents  of  the  last  Republican  Con- 
vention have  not  been  forgotten ;  the  votes  and  speeches 
of  Eastern  Republican  senators  have  not  been  forgotten. 
The  opposition  of  Senators  Hoar  of  Massachusetts,  Hawley 
of  Connecticut,  Edmunds  of  Vermont,  Sherman  of  Ohio, 
Logan  of  Illinois,  and  Harrison  of  Indiana,  has  not  been 
lost  sight  of.  The  veto  of  President  Arthur,  the  conduct 
of  Attorney-General  Brewster,  and  Frelinghuysen,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  are  distinctly  treasured  in  the  memory  of 
the  people  of  the  Pacific  States  as  acts  of  hostility  to  our 
coast.  The  question  has  since  become  a  national  one, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  party  in  this  Government  is 
strong  enough  to  dare  to  ignore  it — certainly  not  in  view 
of  the  close  and  desperate  struggle  of  the  coming  cam- 
paign. The  question  will  be  presented  at  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention next  week,  and  pressed  by  the  delegates  of  all  the 
Pacific  States  and  Territories  as  one  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. It  will  be  pressed  before  the  Committee  upon 
Platform  and  Resolutions,  and  unless  with  satisfactory  re- 


sults will  be  appealed  to  the  Convention  for  final  settle- 
ment as  a  Republican  party  measure.  Our  Eastern  friends 
will  not  understand  this  Chinese  question,  and  what  is  the 
more  provoking  to  us  is  the  shameful  fact  that  they  will 
not  try  to  understand  it.  The  opinions  formed  here,  which 
are  the  growth  of  experience  and  of  actual  practical  con- 
tact with  the  Chinese  immigrants — opinions  not  hastily 
formed,  but  the  growth  of  thirty  years'  observation,  not 
confined  to  any  one  class,  but  universal  to  all  classes— are 
brushed  aside  by  Eastern  people  with  gushing  sentimen- 
tality, hypocritical  pietism,  or  the  greed  of  commerce. 
With  this  class  argument  is  expended  in  vain.  As  these 
people  are  nearly  all  of  them  Republicans,  we  think  it  not 
improper  nor  unprofitable  to  say  that  the  people  of  the  Pa- 
cific States  have  determined  this  question  for  themselves, 
and  have  finally  determined  it.  They  have  resolved  that, 
as  a  political  question,  none  is  more  important,  and  that 
upon  it  they  will  cast  their  Presidential  vote.  They  hate 
not  Democracy  the  less,  but  Chinese  the  more.  It  may  be 
laid  down  as  an  indisputable  fact,  which  the  Republican 
National  Convention  at  Chicago  will  be  unwise  if  it  does 
not  consider,  that  an  anti-Chinese  platform  and  an  anti- 
Chinese  Presidential  candidate  will  give  Nevada,  Oregon, 
and  California  to  the  Democracy  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

The  appropriation  by  Congress  of  one  million  dollars 
in  aid  of  the  New  Orleans  Fair  is  a  good  precedent,  and 
one  which  will  encourage  our  people  to  press  the  scheme 
of  a  World's  Fair  at  San  Francisco  in  1887.  There  can  be 
no  better  mode  devised  for  the  partial  distribution  of  our 
surplus  accumulation  of  national  treasure  than  by  encour- 
aging these  fairs  in  different  parts  of  our  country.  This 
reminds  us  also  of  the  fact  that  Governor  Stoneman  has 
appointed  Colonel  Andrews  as  Commissioner  for  Califor- 
nia to  the  exhibition  at  New  Orleans,  and  that  the  Colonel 
is  in  an  embarrassing  position,  owing  to  the  want  of  funds. 
He  is  willing  to  contribute  his  own  time,  pay  his  own  ex- 
penses, and  largely  aid  in  carrying  out  the  enterprise;  but 
unless  he  finds  sympathetic  cooperation  and  financial  aid, 
he  will  be  compelled  to  resign.  If  California  shall  not  be 
represented  at  the  Louisiana  Fair,  we  can  not  expect  Lou- 
isiana to  visit  our  exhibition.  We  commend  our  enter- 
prising men  and  exhibitors  to  give  this  matter  their  serious 
attention. 

The  following  communication  of  the  Hon.  James  McM. 
Shafter  will  be  perused  with  interest  by  all  that  class  of 
our  readers  who  concern  themselves  with  political  ques- 
tions, or  care  whether  senators  hold  over  in  the  odd  dis- 
tricts; whether  the  Democracy  is  to  have  the  advantage  in 
the  next  senatorial  contest  which  will  be  given  them  if  the 
Governor  refuses  to  embrace  in  his  proclamation  a  call  for 
the  election  of  senators  from  the  odd-numbered  districts. 
If  our  wishes  were  consulted,  there  would  be  no  more 
senators  elected  at  all;  but  if  we  must  have  them,  any 
change  is  desirable : 

Hon.  S.  G.  Kilburn,  Chairman — Sir:  You  address  me  as 
one  of  the  "leading  men  of  the  Republican  party,"  and  ask  my 
opinion  upon  the  topic  of  the  "holdover  Senators."  The  appli- 
cation of  this  title,  by  you  to  me,  is  not  characterized  by  your 
usual  accuracy.  The  men  who  have  led  the  Republican  party,  at 
least  in  the  matter  with  which  the  topic  of  your  letter  is  connected, 
were  those,  who,  having  squandered  nearly  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  illegally  extracted  from  the  State  Treasury,  willfully  refused 
to  obey  the  Constitution  and  redistrict  the  State,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  chances  for  further  waste.  That  the  party  survives  is  to 
be  attributed  to  "the  superiority" of  man  over  his  accidents  and 
mistakes."  Addressing  myself  to  the  question,  rather  than  how  it 
arose,  I  have  given  it  what  seemed  the  necessary  examination,  and 
have  now  to  state  the  result.  It  will  be  noticed  that  from  the  be- 
ginning of  our  State  government,  all  constitutional  and  statutory 
provisions  have  established  two  classes  of  Senators,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  lot,  or  the  number  of  their  district,  even  or  odd.  This 
classification  was  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  the  Senator  as 
near  the  people  as  possible,  and  of  every  second  year  infusing  new 
blood  into  the  Senate  by  the  election  of  new  men.  This  classifi- 
cation, or  division  of  the  Senate,  has  never  been  lost  sight  of,  and 
never  as  yet  been  disregarded.  If  the  Senators  elected  in  lS82hold 
over  until  1SS6,  it  must  lie  admitted  by  all  that  it  is  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  all  expression  and  history  of  public  opinion.  The  Consti- 
tution of  1849  districted  the  State,  provided  for  a  general  election 
of  Senators,  and  a  classification  of  one  and  two-year  terms  by  draw- 
ing of  lots.  The  Act  and  amended  Constitution  of  1861-2  redis- 
tncting  the  State  had  the  same  provision.  The  act  of  1S73  dis- 
tricted the  State  into  numbered  districts,  and  fixed  the  election  of 
the  Senators  one-half  each  two  years,  no  longer  pursuing  the 
course  of  determining  the  terms  by  lot.  All  our  constitutions,  in- 
cluding that  in  some  respects  remarkable  instrument  called  the 
New  Constitution,  and  all  the  statutes  in  pursuance  thereof,  not 
only  enforce  classification  of  the  Senate,  but  all  the  Judges.  They 
further  establish  a  marked  distinction  between  the  election,  the 
term  and  duties  of  the  office  of  Senator,  and  the  suffragans  or  the 
community  he  is  to  represent.  As  to  the  officer  and  term,  abso- 
lute certainty  is  required;  as  to  the  community,  or  district,  from 
which  the  officer  is  to  come,  that  is  often  left  to  uncertainty.  This 
latter  is  left  to  the  determination  of  the  Legislature,  involving  a  dut)7 
which  the  law-making  power  has  repeatedly  refused  to  discharge. 
The  Constitution  of  1849  and  the  amendment  in  1862  required 
an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  to  be  taken  in  1865 
and  1875,  as  the  basis  of  State  representation.  No  such  enumera- 
tion has  ever  been  had.  In  1864  we  succeeded  in  passing  an  Act 
ETOviding  for  such  a  census  the  succeeding  year.  It  w-as  pocketed 
y  the  Governor,  and  so  failed  of  Incoming  a  law.  Now,  if  such 
reapportionment  was  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  governmental  acts  since  performed  in  this  State  can  be  sus- 
tained. No  one,  however,  claims  we  have  been  in  chaos  during 
this  false  state  of  our  representation.  That  the  absence  of  the 
proper  legislation  does  not  interfere  or  prevent  an  election,  with  all 
its  consequences,  nor  prevent  the  ordinary  proceses  of  government, 
appears  by  another  neglect.  The  old  Constitution  in  exnress  terms 
ordered  the  Legislature  to  establish  a  "  system  of  county  and  town 
governments."  That  duty  remained  undischarged  for  over  thirty 
years.  I  made  an  effort  to  execute  this  provision,  by  enactment, 
m  l86t,  but  without  effect.  Judge  McKlnstrv  says. 'in  one  of  his 
decisions,   that  the  Constitution  referred  to  that  system  of  town  I 


government  originating  in  New  England — a  system  as  distinct  from 
county  government  asare  those  of  a  State  ancl  the  nation.  I  think, 
therefore,  we  may  safely  conclude,  if  there  is  enough  in  the  present 
Constitution  clearly  pointing  out  the  w-ay  in  which  an  election  for 
Senators  can  be  had,  and  the  effect  of  such  election,  we  may  dis- 
miss all  considerations  of  exterior  matters.  That  the  present  Con- 
stitution, dealing  with  the  whole  legislative  department,  entirely 
displaces  all  former  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions,  ad- 
mils  of  no  controversy.  So  perfect  was  this  annihilation,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  save  the  right  to  elect  in  1879  by  express  terms. 
Assemblymen  and  Senators,  therefore,  were  elected  under  and  in 
pursuance  of  Article  IV,  Section  3,  etsupia.  No  Senator  has  as  yet 
claimed  that  he  could  have  been  legally  elected  in  1876  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of  November,  nor  that  he  could 
have  been  so  elected  on  any  other  day  after  1879.  No  Senator  as 
yet  claims  pay  after  sixty  days  of  the  later  sessions,  nor  any  that 
failed  to  take  it  for  the  whole  time  of  the  first,  and  I  am  yet  to  hear 
of  any  Senator  elected  in  1S79  claiming  a  right  to  hold  over  1882. 
The  provision  giving  a  three-year  term  only  to  the  Senators  elected 
in  1879  w-as  for  the  purpose  of  producing  that  uniformity  of  elec- 
tions to  which  it  will  be  recollected  the  Governor,  the  Judges  of 
the_  Supreme  and  Superior  Courts,  were  all  subjected  (Article 
XXII,  Section  10.)  Elected,  accepting,  and  receiving  the  pay  of 
Senator  under  the  present  Constitution,  the  Senator  in  question 
cannot  disregard  the  limitations  of  that  instrument  to  which  he 
owes  his  existence.  The  declaration  is  distinct  that  one-half  the 
Senators  elected  in  1SS2  should  go  out  in  two  years.  It  is  true  that 
Article  IV,  Section  5,  contemplates  that  these  shall  be  from  the 
odd-numbered  districts  as  "  thereafter  provided  ";  and  that  none 
such  have  been  provided,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  if  this  omis- 
sion is  to  have  any  effect,  it  debars  all  elections.  In  view  of  this 
contingency,  Section  6  especially  provides  that  "until  such  dis- 
tricting shall  be  made,  Senators  shall  be  elected  by  1/ie  districts  ac- 
cording to  the  apportionment  now  provided  by  law."  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  "the  districts"  as  now  organized  elect  the  Senator, 
and  that  the  district  now  organized  as  "  odd  "  elects  a  Senator,  who 
takes  a  term  of  two  years,  as  fixed  by  the  Constitution.  Any  other 
construction  gives  each  Senator  a  term  of  four  years,  subject  to  no 
Legislative  qualificati  >n  or  restriction ;  a  condition  of  things  which 
could  be  terminated  only  by  the  apportionment  commanded  by  the 
Constitution.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  Senators 
from  the  odd-numbered  districts  must  go  out  this  year,  and  others 
be  elected  for  four  years  in  their  places. 
May  16,  1884.  James  McM.  Shafter. 


THE    TAX    ON    WHISKY. 


The  national  tax  on  spirits  should  not  be  repealed. 
Thirty-two  quarts  of  com  make  almost  sixteen  quarts  of 
whisky.  The  corn  is  worth  from  fifty  to  sixty  cents,  and 
the  wholesaler  will  receive  for  the  whisky  from  ten  to 
twelve  dollars.  Profits  so  great  appeal  with  irresistible 
force  to  the  cupidity  of  men.  and  the  result  is  twelve  hun- 
dred and  fifty  registered  distilleries  and  two  hundred  thou- 
sand liquor-dealers  in  the  United  States.  The  average 
consumption  of  domestic  spirits  is  about  seventy-five  mill- 
ions of  gallons  a  year;  but  the  greed  of  the  distillers  has, 
for  the  last  four  years,  raised  the  production  to  an  average 
of  over  90,000,000  gallons :  so  that  on  June  30,  1883,  there 
was  a  stock  on  hand  in  the  United  States  of  116,000,000 
gallons,  of  which  80,003,000  were  still  in  the  bonded  ware- 
bouses  and  the  tax  unpaid.  By  means  of  warehouse  re- 
ceipts, this  has  passed  largely  into  the  hands  of  specula- 
tors, or  capitalists  who  have  advanced  money  on  it.  Sev- 
enty-two million  dollars'  tax  on  this  n-hisky  will  soon  be 
due  the  Government,  much  of  it  in  the  next  few  months. 

If  the  tax  could  be  repealed,  this  money  would  remain 
in  the  pockets  of  the  whisky-owners,  who  are  the  most 
active  and  energetic  workers  for  the  removal  of  the  excise. 
A  second  class  who  favor  repeal  are  the  "moonshiners" 
of  the  South,  who  regard  the  right  to  convert  the  product 
of  their  own  fields  into  "  a  necessary  article  of  daily  diet " 
as  an  "inalienable"  right  secured  by  the  Constitution; 
their  representatives  therefore  favor  the  repeal.  But  the 
chief  strength  of  the  movement  for  free  whisky  lies  in  an- 
other direction.  The  internal  revenue,  mostly  from  liquors 
and  tobacco,  amounts  to  more  than  $100,000,000  a  year. 
The  import  duties  amount  to  $200,000,000  more.  These 
sums,  with  the  other  sources  of  income,  furnish  $100,000,- 
000  a  year  more  than  the  Government  needs;  and  shrewd 
men  foresee  that  the  people  will  not  long  continue  to  pay 
into  the  national  treasury  such  a  surplus  to  serve  as  a  cor- 
ruption fund  to  Congress.  Hence  the  friends  of  the  pres- 
ent tariff  would  willingly  strike  off  the  tariff  on  whisky  and 
tobacco,  in  order  that  the  Government  shall  be  compelled 
to  retain  the  present  high  duties. 

One  or  the  other  must  go,  either  the  tax  on  rum  or  the 
tax  on  necessaries.  Which?  Cheap  rum  means,  to  them, 
high  prices  on  woolens,  steel,  iron,  crockery',  and  glass. 
Hence  many  respectable  men,  and  even  professed  friends 
of  temperance,  will  silently  lend  their  influence  to  cheapen 
the  one  article  which  is  the  greatest  curse  of  our  land. 

Let  us  consider  the  iniquity  of  the  proposition  in  the 
light  of  political  economy.  The  tax  on  spirits  is  larger  in 
amount,  more  uniform,  and  more  certain  than  that  on  any- 
other  article.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can  compute 
more  definitely  the  prospective  revenue  from  this  source 
than  that  of  any  other.  It  is  almost  the  only  tax  that  the 
people  pay  of  which  every  cent  goes  into  the  coffers  of  the 
Government.  It  has  taken  twenty  years  to  perfect  the  sys- 
tem of  internal  revenue  so  that  it  shall  work  smoothly  and 
efficiently,  and  the  past  year  it  paid  into  the  treasury  $120,- 
000,000,  at  a  cost  of  collection  of  less  than  four  per  cent. 
The  tax  lays  its  hands  on  no  useful  labor.  It  bars  the  way 
of  no  healthy  enterprise.  '  It  raises  the  price  of  no  one  of 
the  comforts  of  the  home.  It  is  largely  levied  on  dens  of 
infamy,  and  is  contributed  by  vice  and  crime.  It  is  a 
check  on  luxury,  and  debauchery,  and  idleness.  In  short, 
every  principle  of  political  economy  is  in  favor  of  the  tax. 
There  is  not  one  sound  argument_against  it.  The  tax  on 
whisky  should  never  be  repealed  so  long  as  our  Govern- 
ment needs  a  revenue.  England  has  given  this  article  the 
first  place  in  her  permanent  system  of  revenue,  and  raises 
$150,000,000  a  year  from  spirits  and  wines. 

And  after  we  have  labored  twenty  years  to  perfect  the 
laws  and  machinery  for  collecting  this,  the  only  really 
beneficent  tax  that  our  Government  has  levied,  here  come 
the  reformers  and  propose  to  sweep  it  from  our  statute 
books,  on  the  plea  that  it  is  a  "  war  tax,"  and  we  must 
"  remove  the  burdens  from  the  people."  But  who  are  the 
"  people  "  in  this  case?  Do  the  wife  and  children  of  the 
drunkard  clamor  for  cheaper  rum,  or  for  cheaper  stockings 
and  blankets?  Does  the  laborer  ask  for  more  whisky  or 
more  clothing  for  his  money?  Does  the  industrious  arti- 
san complain  of  dear  liquors,  or  of  dear  books  and  tools? 


THE        ARGONAUT 


No;  the  only  "  people  "  who  are  clamoring  for  this  repeal 
are  the  score  of  paid  lobbyists  hammering  at  the  doors  of 
Congress,  and  the  only  "people"  to  be  benefited  by  it 
are  the  whisky-owners  and  the  monopolists.  The  appeal 
is  for  special  legislation  of  the  very  corruptest  kind.  To 
serve  the  interest  of  a  single  class,  they  would  cut  off  the 
best  revenue  branch  of  the  Government,  and  flood  the 
land  with  cheap  rum. 

Let  us  look  at  the  probable  effect  of  the  repeal  on  the 
temperance  cause.  While  the  production  of  spirits  has, 
for  the  last  four  years,  reached  an  average  of  only  ninety 
millions  of  gallons,  the  registered  capacity  of  the  distiller- 
ies is  over  two  hundred  millions  of  gallons  per  annum.  To 
prevent  a  ruinous  competition,  the  distillers  have  pooled 
their  interests  in  the  "  Western  Export  Association  '  and 
the  "  Kentucky  League."  These  pools  regulate  the 
amount  produced  each  month,  pay  bounties  for  exporta- 
tion and  non-production,  and  adopt  other  measures  to  keep 
down  competition  and  maintain  the  monopoly  price  in  the 
market. 

The  price  of  bonded  whisky  is  but  a  little  over  one  dollar 
a  gallon.  The  payment  of  the  Government  tax  raises  the 
cost  to  two  dollars.  So  that,  by  the  removal  of  the  tax, 
the  price  of  spirits  would  be  at  once  reduced  almost  one- 
half;  and  with  the  removal  of  the  tax  would  be  swept 
away  all  governmental  inspection,  registration,  and  bonded 
warehouses,  which  are  vexatious  and  efficient  checks  upon 
the  competition  of  petty  local  distilleries.  It  would  then 
be  difficult  for  the  pools  to  control  the  market,  and  we 
might  confidently  expect  that,  as  in  the  ca=e  of  matches, 
the  removal  of  the  excise  would  produce  a  fall  in  price  far 
greater  than  the  amount  of  the  tax,  and  that  we  should  see 
intoxicating  drink  plentier  and  cheaper  in  our  village 
streets  than  it  has  been  for  thirty  years.  We  may  then  re- 
verse the  Iowa  motto,  and  cry,  "  A  distiller)7  on  every  hill- 
top and  two  saloons  in  the  valley."  The  repeal  would  in- 
deed be  a  calamity  to  the  treasury,  but  it  would  be  a  thou- 
sand times  greater  calamity  to  the  cause  of  temprance  and 
every  noble  reform.  The  tax  is  not  prohibition;  but  free 
rum,  at  one-half  or  one-fourth  its  present  price,  will  greatly 
multiply  dealers  and  drunkards,  and  be  a  huge  bowlder  in 
the  way  of  every  temperance  movement. 

A  year  ago  last  December,  Mr.  Kelley,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  called  his  committee  to- 
gether before  Congress  met,  and  secured  a  vote  to  report 
a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  spirits  and  tobacco. 
But  there  were  so  many  conflicting  schemes  that,  notwith- 
standing the  support  of  the  Democratic  caucus,  the  bill 
dragged,  and  it  was  proposed- to  pave  the  way  for  ultimate 
repeal  by  a  bill,  called  "the  bonded  extension  bill,"  ex- 
tending indefinitely  the  period  allowed  for  the  payment  of 
the  tax.  The  measure  was  rushed  through  the  House  un- 
der suspension  of  the  rules,  twenty-nine  votes  only  oppos- 
ing. It  was  urged  by  Senator  Sherman  in  the  Senate  with 
a  vigor  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  but  it  failed  to  pass  on 
account  of  the  shortness  of  the  session.  Both  bills  were 
revived  early  in  the  present  Congress.  The  bonded  bill 
was  pushed  to  the  front,  and  the  repeal  bill  held  in  reserve. 

Though  the  bonded  bill  has  just  been  beaten  in  the 
House,  it  was  killed  by  the  votes  of  protectionists,  who 
hope  thus  to  force  the  passage  of  the  repeal  bill.  They 
frankly  stated  this  in  their  speeches  in  the  caucus  and  in 
the  House.  The  resolution  of  the  House  of  April  7th 
means  only  temporary  abandonment  of  the  scheme.  It 
had  two  purposes :  first,  to  strengthen  the  market,  and  thus 
enable  certain  holders  of  whisky  to  unload  their  stock  with- 
out loss;  and  secondly,  to  avoid  in  the  coming  election 
the  odium  that  would  attach  to  the  repeal,  or  the  embar- 
rassing questions  which  might  be  asked  of  candidates  in 
case  of  any  general  public  discussion  of  the  project.  The 
repeal  bill  will  next  be  pressed  to  the  front,  and  if  it  fails 
the  extension  bill  will  be  revived.  If  indefinite  extension, 
or  extension  of  two  years,  is  awarded  to  the  whisky  owners, 
they  will  continue  to  pile  up  the  stock  until  they  can  accu- 
mulate sufficient  influence  to  pass  the  repeal,  and  then  it 
will  be  futile  to  oppose  the  remittance  of  the  unpaid  tax  on 
whisky  in  bond.  In  fact,  the  passage  of  the  bonded  bill 
would  be  virtually  the  beginning  of  the  manufacture  of 
free  whisky. 

Every  rejection  of  either  bill  is  a  repulse  and  not  a  de- 
feat. The  interested  parties  have  too  much  at  stake  to 
accept  defeat.  They  are  watchful  and  tireless,  and  the 
present  cross-purposes  of  Congress  afford  frequent  oppor- 
tunities for  log-rolling.  They  will  not  retire  from  the  con- 
test till  the  people  have  placed  their  condemnation  on  a 
measure  which  is  fraught  with  more  injury  to  the  country 
than  any  measure  since  the  fugitive-slave  bill. — April 
Century. 

Mr.  Emory  Storrs,  of  Chicago,  was  dining  recently  in 
London  at  Minister  Lowell's,  and  near  him  sat  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  who  during  the  conversation,  expressed  surprise 
that  Chicago  should  have  treated  Oscar  Wilde — "a  man 
whom  we  think  nothing  of,  if  we  think  of  him  at  all " — so 
well.  "  It's  all  a  mistake,  your  grace,"  replied  Mr.  Storrs; 
"  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  Wilde  in  Chicago."  "  But  I 
certainly  read  in  the  New  York  and  Boston  papers  long 
accounts  of  his  reception  in  your  city."  "  True,  your 
grace,"  answered  the  Chicago  lawyer;  "  but  the  recent 
growth  of  Chicago  has  made  it  the  metropolis  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  the  seaboard  cities  are  jealous  of  her,  and 
say  spiteful  things  about  her."  Mr.  Lowell,  of  Boston, 
was  about  to  interject  a  remark  just  here,  but  Mr.  Storrs 
silenced  him  with  a  significant  look.  After  the  meal,  and 
on  the  way  up-stairs,  the  American  Minister  touched  Mr. 
Storrs's  arm,  and  whispered :  "You  got  out  of  that  very 
well,  Storrs.     Sinful,  but  patriotic." 


THE   MITCHELL-EDWARDS    COMBAT. 


"Flaneur"  Describes  the  Recent  Sparring  Match  in  New  York. 


Canon  Knox  Little  recently  preached  in  St.  Paul's, 
London,  and  his  peculiarly  revivalist  style  was  much  criti- 
cised before  a  high  ecclesiastic.  "  Vox  et  praeterea  nihil," 
said  one  of  the  party.  "  Oh,  no,"  replied  the  bishop, 
affecting  to  be  shocked,  "  Knox  et  pnreterea  Little." 


The  London  Times  labors  under  the  pleasant  delusion 
that  F.  Marion  Crawford  is  a  lady,  and  in  a  review  of  "  To 
Leeward,"  refers  to  him  constantly  as  "the  authoress." 


Charley  Mitchell  escaped  a  broken  head  by  the  narrow- 
est chance  in  the  world  on  Monday  night  in  the  Madison 
Square  Garden.  The  Mitchell-Edwards  glove  fight  drew 
a  bigger  throng  than  had  ever  attended  an  event  of  the 
kindf  nere  before,  not  excepting  the  great  Sullivan  slogging 
matches.  The  fight  was  brought  to  a  close  amid  a  roar  of 
confusion,  and  Edwards  was  saved  from  being  disastrously 
knocked  out  by  Captain  Williams's  interference. 

Every  one  was  surprised  by  the  poor  showing  that  Ed- 
wards made  in  this  match,  though  there  really  was  no  rea- 
son why  any  one  should  have  expected  a  different  result. 
The  difference  of  even  five  pounds  between  two  men,  in 
perfect  condition,  is  of  vast  importance.  Think,  then,  of 
the  disparity  between  Mitchell  and  Edwards,  when  there 
was  a  difference  of  twenty-four  pounds.  There  was  also  a 
difference  of  seventeen  years,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  plucky  little  light-weight  was  easily  mastered. 
To  see  Billy  Edwards  spar  with  Arthur  Chambers,  or  any 
clever  light-weight,  is  to  see  a  master  of  science  and  skill 
in  his  element.  With  other  light-weights,  Billy  Edwards  is 
a  giant.  He  batters  them  around  the  stage,  stops  their 
blows,  and  hits  them  "wherever  and  whenever  he  pleases. 
More  than  this,  he  hits  them  so  that  his  blows  are  felt. 
He  has  never  been  defeated  in  his  life  by  a  light-weight, 
and  he  held  the  championship  of  the  world  for  many  years. 

One  night  about  three  weeks  ago,  Billy  Edwards  was 
lounging  about  the  bar-room  of  the  Hoffman  House,  when 
a  man  from  Boston  came  in  and  took  a  drink  at  the  bar. 
His  name  was  Babcock,  and  he  is  a  well-known  business 
man  and  amateur  athlete  of  Boston.  He  is  nearly  six 
feet  high,  and  probably  weighs  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds.  While  examining  one  of  the  famous  pictures  in 
the  Hoffman  House  bar-room,  Mr.  Babcock  touched  a 
canvas  with  the  point  of  his  cane.  Billy  Edwards  is  em- 
ployed at  the  Hoffman  to  keep  order  and  protect  the  many 
art  curios  and  costly  knick-knacks  that  litter  the  place. 
When  Mr.  Babcock  touched  the  ten-thousand-dollar  Bou- 
guereau  with  his  cane,  Billy  Edwards  spoke  politely  and 
told  him  to  be  more  careful.  Thereupon  Mr.  Babcock 
slapped  Billy  Edwards's  face.  Billy  looked  like  a  child 
by  the  side  of  a  giant.  He  glared  for  a  moment  up  into 
the  big  man's  face,  then  his  right  fist  shot  out  as  though 
blown  from  a  gun,  and  caught  the  amateur  athlete  on  the 
side  of  the  face.  It  is  on  record  that  Mr.  Babcock  was  in 
the  New  York  Hospital  in  Fifteenth  Street  for  twenty-four 
hours  after  that  blow,  and  he  did  not  recover  conscious- 
ness for  nearly  half  an  hour  after  he  was  hit.  Billy  broke 
a  small  bone  in  the  back  of  his  right  hand,  and  carried  his 
arm  in  a  sling  for  several  days  afterward.  All  of  which 
proves— if  any  proof  were  needed — that  Mr.  Edwards  is  a 
hard  hitter.  Beyond  this  he  is  the  most  scientific  boxer  in 
the  world  to-day,  not  even  excepting  Jim  Alace. 

For  nearly  a  year  people  have  been  coaxing  Billy  to  fight 
Mitchell.  Mitchell"  has  proved  himself  the  best  man  of 
his  weight  in  the  world,  and  he  has  made  a  good  showing 
with  every  one  he  has  met,  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
that  giant  of  warriors,  John  L.  Sullivan.  Mitchell  has 
made  a  good  deal  of  money  by  his  sparring-matches,  and 
he  has  won  his  way  into  a  place  second  only  to  that  of  the 
champion  of  the  world.  He  has  a  clear-cut,  rosy,  hand- 
some, and  boyish  face,  curly  brown  hair,  bright,  blue  eyes, 
and  white  teeth.  The  color  comes  and  goes  in  his  cheeks 
like  a  school-girl's,  and  he  hasn't  the  trace  of  a  "  fighting 
mug,"  said  to  be  necessary  to  a  great  pugilist.  He  stepped 
into  the  ring  Monday  night  weighing  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  pounds.  He  is  twenty-two  years  old,  stands  five 
feet  nine,  and  is  as  rosy  and  healthy  as  a  milk-maid. 

For  five  weeks  Billy  Edwards,  has  been  training  at  the 
country  seat  of  William  R.  Travers,  at  Lindhurst,  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Travers  is  the  most  enthusiastic  of  athletes. 
He  is  seventy  years  old,  and  looks  about  fifty.  He  knows 
as  much  about  sparring  as  a  musk-rat  does  about  cooking 
quail,  but  he  is  whole-souled  and  enthusiastic  in  his  admi- 
ration of  athletics,  and  if  a  man  be  strong,  or  skillful,  or 
quick,  Mr.  Travers  takes  to  him  at  once.  He  is  President 
of  the  New  York  Racquet  and  the  New  York  Athletic 
clubs,  and  is  a  prime  mover  in  all  things  athletic.  Billy 
Edwards  trained  at  his  place  until  he  got  himself  into  per- 
fect condition.  When  he  bounded  into  the  ring  to  meet 
Mitchell,  Monday  night,  he  weighed  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds,  his  eye  was  bright,  and  his  skin  was  white 
and  clear  as  marble.  He  was  in  perfect  trim,  the  well-de- 
veloped muscles  of  his  body  and  arms  stood  out  in  sym- 
metrical bunches,  and  he  moved  with  the  grace  and  quick- 
ness of  a  cat.  One  would  never  imagine  that  he  is  forty 
years  of  age.  He  stood  five  feet  four  inches  in  his  stock- 
ings. The  other  man  towered  above  him,  and  seemed 
twice  his  size  when  they  faced  each  other  in  the  ring. 

I  think  I  have  before  said  that  nothing  brings  out  a  more 
distinguished  and  characteristic  crowd  than  a  slugging 
match  in  Madison  Square  Garden.  I  imagine  that  a  great 
many  famous  men  go  to  these  matches  to  get  their  names 
in  the  papers,  though  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  majority  are 
attracted  by  the  show.  No  theatrical  performance,  dog  or 
horse  show,  or  foot-race,  can  draw  such  a  mob  of  well- 
known  men  as  a  first-class  slugging  match.  That  is  where 
New  York  comes  out  strong.  Judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  prominent  statesmen,  local  politicians,  the  mayor, 
all  the  well-known  city  commissioners,  the  leaders  of  both 
parties,  merchants,  bankers,  club-men,  bunco-steerers, 
gamblers,  thieves,  and  clergymen  try  to  get  in. 

At  seven  o'clock  five  thousand  people  were  in  the  Gar- 
den, and  five  thousand  tried  to  get  in.  The  policemen 
got  tired  of  fighting  the  crowd  into  line  at  the  box-office, 
and  so  they  periodically  closed  the  big  door  and  rested 
from  their  labors.  At  half-past  eight  there  were  ten  thou- 
sand men  in  the  Garden,  and  others  without.  Admission 
was  one  dollar,  seats  were  two  dollars,  and  boxes  ranged 
from  five  to  twenty-five  dollars  apiece.  Every  bit  of  stand- 
ing-room was  taken.  A  space  of  about  forty  feet  square 
was  railed  off  about  the  ring,  and  in  this  space  gathered  the 
journalists  and  the  more  prominent  of  the  social  and  polit- 
ical celebrities.  It  was  the  usual  crowd;  everybody  knew 
everybody  else;  cigars  were  plenty,  and  there  was  the 


usual  chaffing  and  guying  as  late  comers  worked  their  way 
into  the  enclosure. 

Captain  Williams,  alert  and  handsome,  was  in  charge.  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  could  easily  keep  ten 
thousand  people  in  order  at  the  Garden,  where  a  force  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  policemen  without  him  would  fail. 
The  crowd  was  in  awe  of  him.  He  is  more  feared  than 
any  man  in  New  York.  An  amusing  illustration  of  the  ab- 
ject fear  with  which  he  was  viewed  by  the  crowd  was  fur- 
nished just  before  Mitchell  and  Edwards  came  upon  the 
stage.  Several  hundred  men  had  bought,  for  sums  vary- 
ing from  two  to<  five  dollars,  tables  and  chairs  from  the 
long  bar-room  in  the  southern  side  of  the  building.  These 
were  ranged  around  the  reserved  seats,  and  men  mount- 
ed them.  There  were  about  five  hundred  men  in  all 
standing  upon  chairs  and  tables.  They  obstructed  the 
view  of  the  people  in  boxes,  who  expressed  their  dissatis- 
faction by  vigorous  hoots.  The  men  on  the  tables  refused 
to  move.  Three  or  four  policemen  attempted  to  clear 
them  away,  but  they  failed  utterly.  Then  one  of  the  men 
who  had  bought  a  J)ox  forced  his  way  over  to  Captain 
Williams,  and  explained  matters  to  him.  The  captain 
glanced  around.  Then  he  stepped  upon  the  stage,  point- 
ed a  long  and  wicked-looking  club  at  the  men  on  boxes 
and  chairs,  and  looked  steadily  at  them  for  a  moment.  The 
buzz  of  conversation  ceased,  and  absolute  stillness  reigned 
in  the  Garden.  The  ten  thousand  men  looked  at  Captain 
Williams,  and  he  looked  at  the  obstructionists.  Then  he 
raised  his  chin  a  little,  and  said  in  an  even  and  well-mod- 
ulated voice. 
"  Get  down!" 

The  men  fairly  fought  to  see  who  could  get  to  the  floor 
first.  There  was  no  real  danger,  as  the  captain  was  a  hun- 
dred feet  away  from  them,  but  the  struggle  went  on  until 
the  cries  of  distress  and  the  smashing  of  tables  and  boxes 
reminded  one  of  a  riot.  Ten  seconds  after  the  captain 
had  made  his  remark,  not  a  man  was  seen  above  the  level 
of  the  floor,  and  the  men  who  had  paid  heavily  for  the 
privilege  of  securing  a  table  or  chair,  were  mourning  their 
loss  and  secretly  admiring  Captain  Williams. 

When  the  two  men  came  up  for  their  fight,  the  cheering 
for  Edwards  fairly  shook  the  building.  He  is  a  strong 
local  favorite  and  has  lots  of  friends.  Few  men  cheered 
Mitchell.  Each  man  had  his  seconds,  and  the  referee  re- 
tired from  the  ring  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  view.  The 
fighters  were  sponged  down,  and  the  word  was  given.  As 
they  stood  up  and  faced  one  another  in  the  miadle  of  the 
ring,  the  boolc-makers  offered  four  to  one  on  Mitchell  at 
once,  so  great  was  the  disparity  between  the  two  men.  Ed- 
wards looked  like  a  boy  in  front  of  a  full-grown  man.  He 
was  the  pluckiest  boy,  however,  that  ever  went  into  a  ring. 
He  sparred  cautiously  for  a  moment  in  front  of  his  big 
antagonist,  then  his  gloves  whirled  around  bewilderingly 
and  his  right  hand  landed  with  terrific  force  upon  the  nose 
of  his  big  antagonist. 

Mitchell  was  as  much  surprised  as  the  friends  of  Ed- 
wards were  gratified.  A  shout  went  up  that  was  heard  at 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  and  the  heavy-built  Englishman 
made  a  terrific  rush  for  his  little  antagonist.  Edwards 
danced  away  like  a  game-cock,  and  kept  off  the  blows  of 
Mitchell  for  several  minutes.  Then  he  got  a  rib-roaster 
from  the  big  Englishman,  which  sent  his  breath  skyward 
and  left  him  pumping  for  wind.  Before  he  could  catch 
his  breath  fairly,  Mitchell  battered  down  his  guard,  and 
gave  him  a  heavy  blow  in  the  jaw  which  felled  him  to  the 
stage.  Then  occurred  one  of  the  prettiest  rallies  I  have 
ever  seen.  Edwards  was  knocked  flat  on  the  floor,  but 
before  Mitchell  realized  that  his  antagonist  was  down,  the 
little  light-weight  had  sprung  to  his  feet  again  and  made  a 
plucky  rush  for  his  big  rival.  Mitchell,  who  was  prepared 
to  rest  after  knocking  his  man  down,  was  completely 
flustered.  Edwards  planted  three  or  four  heavy  blows  on 
his  face  before  the  big  Englishman  knew  what  was  going 
on.  Then  he  sailed  in  heavily  with  both  hands,  breaking 
down  the  guard  of  his  lighter  antagonist,  until  he  got  in  a 
blow  which  brought  Edwards  once  more  to  the  floor. 

While  the  light-weight  was  on  his  knees,  Mitchell,  who 
was  wildly  excited  and  as  ugly  as  a  bull  terrier  which  had 
been  badly  whipped,  gave  him  two  slashing  blows  on  the 
side  of  the  head.  The  crowd  yelled  "  foul,"  and  hissed 
with  force.  Captain  Williams  sent  Mitchell  to  his  corner. 
The  wildest  excitement  ensued.  A  great  deal  of  money 
was  wagered  on  the  match,  and  when  the  foul  blows  were 
struck  it  gave  the  Edwards  men  some  chance. 

The  two  pugilists  were  rubbed  down  with  bay  rum  and 
once  more  set  in  the  middle  of  the  stage.  It  was  claimed 
that  Billy  Edwards  could  not  last  much  longer.  He  fought 
with  consummate  tact,  science,  and  ability,  but  the  great 
weight,  the  youth,  and  the  viciousness of  hisadversary  were 
too  much  for  him.  He  was  over-matched  everywhere. 
After  the  second  round,  the  men  were  again  refreshed  and 
ordered  into  the  middle  of  the  ring.  Though  Edwards  was 
dizzy,  bruised,  and  badly  battered,  his  pluck  was  undimin- 
ished. He  flew  at  his  man  as  though  he  was  sure  of  vic- 
tory, and  after  one  or  two  quick  counters  succeeded  in 
landing  two  more  heavy  blows  on  Mitchell's  face.  The 
big  Englishman  knocked  him  down  twice,  and  was  about 
to  send  him  to  grass  for  the  third  time  when  Captain  Will- 
iams jumped  upon  the  stage  and  ordered  the  fight  to  be 
stopped.  Mitchell  made  a  lurch  at  Edwards  even  after 
Captain  Williams  had  told  him  to  retire  to  his  comer,  and 
Williams  shoved  the  pugilist  back.  Mitchell  threw  him- 
self into  position  and  glared  at  the  captain.  Williams 
smiled,  and,  stepping  toward  him,  put  his  hand  against 
Mitchell's  chest  and  contemptuously  shoved  him  toward 
his  comer.  Then  Mitchell's  face  flushed  again,  and  his 
powerful  arm  swung  backward.  He  sprang  at  the  captain. 
He  had  evidently  lost  his  head. 

Williams,  too,  was  thoroughly  out  of  patience,  and  swung 
his  immense  club  up  in  the  air.  As  he  did  so,  an  immense 
shout  went  up  from  the  crowd,  and  Arthur  Chambers  and 
Billy  Madden  threw  themselves  upon  the  Englishman  and 
dragged  him  back  to  his  comer.  There  was  one  thing 
certain,  and  that  is  that  if  the  club  had  ever  fallen,  there 
would  have  been  a  dead  prize-fighter  in  the  ring  of  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  on  Monday  night;  and  there  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  on  earth  that  the  club  would  have 
fallen  if  Mitchell  had  offered  any  further  resistance. 
New  York,  May  14,  1884.  Flaneur. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


ENGLISH    AND  AMERICAN    SNOBS. 

"  Cockaigne"  Discusses  Them  at  Length. 

I  have  been  considerably  amused  upon  reading,  in  my 
recently  arrived  Argonauts,  the  controversy  which  has  been 
going  on  between  certain  English  and  American  gentle- 
menln  San  Francisco  on  the  subject  of  Americans  in  Eng- 
land and  the  marriage  of  American  girls  with  Englishmen. 
Now,  I  happen  to  know  something  about  this  same  matter 
myself,  and  although  you  appear  to  have  desired  a  cessa- 
tion" of  the  discussion,  I  would  like  to  have  something  to 
say  about  it.  The  subject  is  not  only  one  of  such  con- 
stant and  ever  recurring  interest,  owing  to  the  uninter- 
rupted intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  but  one  as 
to  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  which  there  appears  to  be  so 
much  ignorance  abroad,  that  a  person  who  can  throw  any 
new  light  upon  it  is  justified  in  doing  so. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  remark  that  very  few,  if  any, 
Englishmen  who  live  in  America  are  competent  to  give 
Americans  proper  ideas  of  England;  that  is  to  say,  the 
England  of  the  higher  classes— the  "  topmost  plane,"  as 
one  of  the  gentlemen  not  inaptly  terms  it.  It  is  a  sphere 
quite  separate  and  apart  from  that  filled  by  the  notorious 
nobility  of  the  day,  the  vulgar  and  immoral  lords  and  ladies 
on  whose  exploits  and  shortcomings  the  society  papers 
live;  such  nobility,  for  instance,  as  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, the  Duchess  of  Manchester,  the  Earl  of  Ayles- 
ford,  and  Gladys,  Countess  of  Lonsdale.  While  in  many 
instances  these  flash  disgracers  of  their  titles  can  not  be  re- 
fused admittance,  on  account  of  their  rank,  to  formal  cere- 
monials at  court  and  other  public  places,  they  no  more 
form  a  part  of  the  real  nobility  of  England,  either  in  the 
estimation  of  the  nobility  itself  or  of  the  better  classes  of 
people  at  large,  than  do  the  foulest  mouthed  costermongers 
or  Bank  Holiday 'Arries. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  the  common  impression  out  of 
England  is  that  one  "  lord  "  is  a  sample  of  all  the  others, 
and  that,  when  one  makes  a  blackguard  of  himself,  it  is  a 
proof  that  every  other  man  with  a  title  is  a  reprobate  also. 
It  must  strike  every  man  who  stops  to  think  about  it  for  a 
moment  that  such  a  conclusion  is  all  wrong.  Not  only  is 
it  illogical  in  being  drawn  from  but  one  premise,  but  it  is 
at  war  with  common  sense  and  the  experience  of  mankind. 
Just  think,  there  are  in  the  English  peerage  nearly  five 
hundred  peers — dukes,  marquises,  earls,  viscounts,  and 
barons  who  hold  their  titles  by  right,  and  as  heads  of  their 
families,  and  several  thousand  lords  and  ladies  (the  sons 
and  brothers,  wives  and  daughters  of  peers)  who  hold  their 
titles  by  courtesy,  but  are  none  the  less  considered  no- 
bility. 

Of  this  vast  number,  the  names  of  how  many  do  we  ever 
hear  mentioned,  or  see  in  print,  least  of  all  in  a  discredit- 
able manner?  Certainly  not  one  in  a  hundred.  Yet  the 
whole  nobility  of  England  are  judged  by  these  exceptions, 
and  for  the  immorality  and  wickedness  of  one,  the  other 
ninety-nine  are  tried  and  convicted.  Is  this  fair?  Surely 
not.  To  deny  that  this  better  class  of  nobility  within 
itself,  this  "  topmost  plane, "  does  exist,  must  necessarily 
argue  that  the  man  who  denies  it  is  either  ignorant  of  its 
existence,  or  himself  has  neither  place  or  entree  within  its 
circle.  It  is  within  this  circle  that  it  has  been  contended 
by  one  of  the  participants  in  the  controversy — and  I  have 
heard  it  so  contended  before — that  Americans  are  not  ad- 
mitted when  they  come  to  England.  This  I  emphatically 
deny.  And  in  denying  it,  I  as  emphatically  maintain  that 
I  know  just  exactly  what  I  am  talking  about.  There  are 
no  people  of  foreign  nationality  who  are  so  freely  wel- 
comed, so  cordially  received,  so  kindly  treated,  or  in 
whom  such  a  thorough,  sincere,  and  genuine  interest  is 
taken  by  this  very  "  topmost  plane"  as  are  Americans. 
But,  mind  you,  they  must  be  nice  Americans — not  all 
Americans.  By  nice  Americans,  I  mean  well-bred,  re- 
fined, educated,  unprovincial-mannered,  unself-asserting 
men  and  women. 

People  who  have  no  marked  national  peculiarities  and 
prejudices  that  go  to  the  limits  of  national  brag;  people 
who  do  not  talk  loud,  dress  loud,  or  act  loud  ;  people,  for 
example,  such  as  Mrs.  Minnie  Stevens  Paget,  Mrs. 
Ronalds,  Admiral  Baldwin,  Sam  Ward,  and  iately  Mr. 
Hulbert,  of  New  York— they  could  tell  you  just  what  I 
mean,  for  they  have  entered  the  topmost  plane  of  Eng- 
lish society,  and  know  that  it  exists  quite  distinct  from  the 
limited  arena  whose  doings  are  described  by  the  flunky 
papers  as  "high  life."  Naturally  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  who  come  to  England  know  nothing  of  this 
topmost  plane.  How  could  they?  Ignorant  of  and  dis- 
connected with  the  topmost  plane  of  society  in  their 
own  country,  what  claim  can  they  present  to  be  received 
by  that  of  any  other?  Money?  Well,  money  won't  get 
them  acknowledged  by  the  best  society  in  America  I  feel 
satisfied;  and  it  isn't  likely  it  will  in  England.  They  must 
have  something  else  as  well.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean 
to  say  that  money  is  not  almost  a  necessity  for  existence  in 
the  topmost  plane  of  English  society — for  it  is.  But  it  is 
for  the  refining  influences  with  which  money  will  surround 
a  person  that  it  is  so,  and  the  ability  it  gives  a  man  of  liv- 
ing like  a  gentleman,  not  because  it  enables  him  to  make 
an  ostentatious  display  of  his  possessions,  for  any  attempt 
of  that  sort  would  exclude  him  directly. 

There  are  hundreds  of  English  snobs  to-day,  of  recently 
acquired  wealth  and  title — new  baronets  mostly — who,  by 
the  giving  of  grand  and  lavish  entertainments,  strive  to 
gain  notice  from,  and  admission  among,  the  inner  circle 
who  occupy  the  topmost  plane.  But  tney  do  not  seem  to 
know  that  it  is  this  very  needless  expenditure  of  money, 
this  vulgar  exhibition  of  the  length  of  their  purses  that 
keeps  them  out.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
when  American  snobs  come  over — such  people  as  the 
Chamberlaines,  the  Pullmans,  and  the  Vanderbilts — they 
never  see  the  inside  of  a  great  country-house,  unless  it  be 
to  go  through  the  picture  galleries  open  to  the  public  on 
certain  days  of  the  week,  like  any  other  itinerant  in  quest 
of  sights.  Nobody  invites  them,  for  the  reason  that  nobody 
wants  them.  Of  course,  in  saying  this,  I  am  leaving  out 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  satellites.  The  prince  asso- 
etees  with  people  who  amuse  him,  and  he  asks  no  other 
:n.!s  than  an  ability  to  do  that.    But  he  is  no  crite- 


rion. People  who  think  so  make  a  great  mistake.  As 
Prince  of  Wales,  of  course,  he  can't  be  kept  out  of  any 
place,  but  were  he  gauged  by  his  behavior  and  his  morals, 
his  breeding  and  his  habits,  he  would  have  many  a  door 
closed  in  his  face  that  must  now  stay  open  to  receive  him, 
should  he  choose  to  enter.  But  every  one  isn't  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  What  he  does  and  survives,  nobody  else  could 
do  and  survive.  People,  in  quoting  him,  seem  to  forget 
this. 

When  people  like  the  Chamberlaines  and  Pullmans  go 
home,  it  stands  to  reason  they  will  tell  a  different  story, 
and  make  their  friends  in  America  believe  they  know  all 
about  it.  But  do  they?  I  say,  no.  The  Chamberlaines 
will  tell  you  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  little  coterie 
of  male  and  female  roysterers  constitute  the  topmost  plane 
of  English  society.  It  is  the  only  English  society  they 
know  anything  of,  and  aside  from  the  dazzle  of  royalty 
which  permeates  it  at  every  turn,  and  appears  to  be  pecul- 
iarly delightful  to  republicans  like  the  Chamberlaines,  the 
notoriety  which  affixes  itself  to  the  doings  of  the  prince 
and  his  set  has  an  attractiveness  of  its  own  to  people  who 
seem  never  so  happy  as  when  they  are  talked  about. 

Of  the  conservative  exclusiveness  of  the  better  side  of 
English  high-life  which  shows  itself  in  a  distaste  for  pub- 
licity and  a  shrinking  from  notoriety,  the  Chamberlaines 
have  no  idea.  Then  the  Pullmans  will  give  the  tables 
d'hote  of  the  Grand  and  Langham  hotels  as  their  idea  of 
the  topmost  plane  of  London  society,  and  will  insist,  be- 
cause they  never  ate  a  dinner  in  England  they  did  not  pay 
for,  or  was  not  the  result  of  some  business  connection,  that 
there  is  no  society  in  England  such  as  one  reads  about  in 
Disraeli's  or  Bulwer  Lytton's  novels.  It  is  vain  to  argue 
with  such  people.  As  well  attempt  to  impress  a  Hotten- 
tot with  the  beauties  of  Hyde  Park  on  a  June  evening,  or 
a  South  Sea  Islander  with  the  importance  of  the  discover)' 
of  the  Rosetta  stone. 

But  happily  all  Americans  who  come  to  England  are 
not  cast  in  the  Chamberlaine  or  Pullman  mold;  though, 
like  Englishmen  who  come  to  America,  the  nice  ones  are 
not  in  the  majority.  Enough  do  come,  however,  to  im- 
press Englishmen  with  their  good  qualities,  and  carry  home 
with  them  in  consequence  a  true  picture  of  English  high- 
life.  To  a  well-bred  Englishman,  there  is  no  more  charm- 
ing person,  be  he  a  chance  traveling  companion  on  the 
Continent  or  a  welcomed  guest  with  proper  credentials, 
than  a  well-bred,  educated  American;  and  in  saying  this  I 
feel  sure  I  express  the  sentiments  of  hundreds  of  English- 
men. Particularly  attractive  and  prepossessing  to  an  Eng- 
lishman, I  might  say,  is  a  Bostnnian.  I  can  not  call  to 
mind  a  man  from  Boston  whom  I  have  met,  who  was  not 
well  bred,  well  informed,  well  educated,  and  polished  in 
his  manners.  A  Bostonian  is  so  thoroughly  American  in 
everything,  and  lacks  the  tarnishing  touch  of  Anglomania 
with  which  New  York  men  seem  to  tie  so  painfully  afflicted 
nowadays.  Whatever  he  may  be  at  home,  a  Chicago  man 
in  Europe  is  safe  to  be  a  snob. 

I  have  heard  Americans  themselves  say  they  wouldn't 
know  a  tithe  of  their  countrymen  who  come  to  Europe 
every  spring  and  summer,  and  I  have  been  given  to  under- 
stand that  many  of  the  Americans  who  give  themselves 
great  airs  on  the  Continent  are  really  nobodies  at  home, 
and,  despite  their  wealth,  will  not  be  received  into  the  best 
society  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore. 
Such  being  the  case,  can  we  be  blamed  if  we  are  a  trifle 
cautious  and  particular  as  to  those  we  will  ask  to  houses? 
I  only  wish  Americans  at  home  would  exercise  the  same 
care,  and  save  their  daughters  and  dollars  from  the  spu- 
rious dukes,  imposter  "  lords,"  and  ne'er-do-well  noblemen, 
who  seem  to  have  little  trouble  in  getting  them. 

And  now,  just  a  few  words  as  to  the  marriages  of  Amer- 
ican women  among  the  English  aristocracy.  I  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  look  into  the  thing,  and  I  find  that  some 
American  girls  have  made  some  "grand  alliances"  in 
England.  Beginning  with  the  present  century,  it  appears 
that  in  1800  Baron  Ashburton  married  Miss  Anne  Bing- 
ham, of  Philadelphia.  In  the  same  year  Baron  Erskine 
married  a  daughter  of  General  Cadwalader,  of  the  same 
city.  In  182S  the  Duke  of  Leeds  married  Miss  Caton,  of 
Baltimore.  In  1S62  Lord  Abinger  married  a  daughter  of 
Commodore  Magruder,  of  the  United  States  Navy.  In 
1872  the  Hon.  Henry  Wodehouse  (the  Earl  of  Kimberley's 
brother)  married  Miss  King,  of  Georgia,  the  lady  after- 
ward, in  1880,  marrying  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey.  In 
1875  Viscount  Mandeville  married  Miss  Yznaga,  of  New 
York;  and  about  the  same  time  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
married  Miss  Jerome,  of  the  same  place. 

I  think  this  is  a  pretty  good  showing.  You  can't  go  any 
higher  than  dukes  and  marquises  in  this  country,  for 
princes  can  only  marry  "royalties."  And  then,  aside 
from  his  title,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  is  one  of  the  ris- 
ing statesmen  of  his  time,  and  is  on  the  high  road  to  the 
premiership  at  no  very  distant  day.  I  have  not  included 
the  baronets,  as  they  are  such  very  "  small  potatoes"  with 
us.  It  may,  however,  be  of  interest  to  know  that  Sirs 
Robert  Burnett,  Thomas  Hesketh,  John  Lister  Kaye, 
Robert  Graham,  John  Rose,  Sidney  Waterlow,  and 
Charles  Wolseley  have  all  married  American  wives. 

London,  May  1,  1884.  Cockaigne. 

Just  fifty-two  years  ago  Taglioni  was  married  to  Count 
Gilbert  de  Voisins.  Five  days  later  they  parted  forever. 
Twenty  years  afterward  the  Due  de  Morny  gave  a  dinner, 
at  which  Taglioni  and  Rachel  were  present.  Count  de 
Voisins  was  also  among  the  guests.  "  Who  is  yon  gover- 
ness-looking woman?'  he  asked  in  a  whisper  of  Arsene 
Houssaye.  "Don't  you  recognize  her?"  replied  Hous- 
saye;  "  it  is  your  wife."  After  a  moment  of  deep  thought,  ■ 
"  C'est  bien  possible,"  said  the  count,  and  turned  to  an- 
other subject. 

Before  leaving  America  for  his  sunny  Italy,  Signor  Cam- 
panini  went  out  of  his  way  to  speak  slightingly  in  the  news- 
papers of  Mr.  Henry  E.  Abbey,  under  whose  auspices  he 
sang  last  season,  and  of  the  new  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  which  gave  him  a  chance  to  be  heard.  The 
signor's  taste  in  this  matter  was  not  good.  But  both  Mr. 
Abbey  and  the  directors  of  the  new  opera  house  will 
doubtless  be  pleased  to  learn  that  a  sojourn  in  his  Italian 
villa  has  improved  the  once  brilliant  tenor's  voice. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Mary  Anderson  travels  about  England  in  a  special  pal- 
ace car,  refitted  for  her  exclusive  use. 

Scandinavia  (Chicago)  states  that  Edward  Bulwer,  Lord 
Lytton,  derived  his  name  from  the  old  Danish  name, 
Bolver. 

Jay  Cooke,  whose  fortune  was  swept  away  by  the  crash 
of  1873,  is  to-day  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. He  has  invested  in  iron,  coal,  gold,  and  silver  mines, 
and  railroads,  reaching  far  into  the  millions. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  who  has  just  died,  had  for  sixty- 
five  years  been  in  possession  of  no  fewer  than  460,000  acres 
of  land  situated  in  seven  Scotch  and  five  English  counties, 
the  rent  rolls  of  which  amounted  to  $1,200,000  a  j'ear. 

As  soon  as  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  John  F.  Slater 
had  set  apart  a  million  dollars  for  educating  the  freedmen 
of  the  South,  letters  began  pouring  in  begging  him  to  give 
money  for  this,  that,  and  the  other  schemes  of  alleged'be- 
nevolence,  and  before  he  died  he  had  received  bushels  of 
such  communications  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Verdi's  study  is  a  sanctum  sanctorum  which  no  one  dares 
enter  or  approach  without  the  master's  special  permission, 
and  that  is  seldom  granted.  He  shuts  himself  up  in  it  for 
hours  every  day,  and  sometimes  for  whole  days,  emerging 
only  to  eat  and  sleep.  It  is  supposed  that  he  has  in  that 
room  a  vast  number  of  compositions  which  may  never  be 
made  public  during  his  life. 

Among  the  guests  at  Mr.  Irving's  farewell  breakfast  in 
New  York  were  a  number  of  representatives  of  the  press 
from  other  cities:  T.  B.  Aldrich,  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly; 
E.  H.  Clement,  editor  of  the  Boston  Transcript;  L.  Clark 
Davis,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  M.  P.  Handy, 
managing  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Press;  Joel  Cook,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger;  and  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  of 
the  Hartford  Courant. 

Sir  Michael  Costa  was  appointed  maestro  al piano  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  and  chief  conductor  at  King's  Theatre,  Bir- 
mingham, two  years  later.  When  the  youth,  scarcely  out 
of  his  teens,  for  the  first  time  appeared  in  the  orchestra, 
the  musicians  greeted  him  with  a  shout  of  laughter,  and 
the  next  morning  he  received  a  card  with  seven  tiny  razors 
attached,  which  he  kept  as  a  precious  memorial.  But  the 
scornful  musicians  soon  found  that  the  beardless  young 
man  was  their  master. 

The  late  Mr.  Henry  Wikoff,  who  died  at  Brighton,  Eng- 
land, on  the  2d  of  May,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  was  the 
best  known  private  citizen  of  this  country  at  the  courts  of 
Europe,  though  he  never  bragged  about  it.  He  was  also 
well  known  to  a  multitude  of  distinguished  Americans, 
many  of  whom  were  his  warm  personal  friends.  No  un- 
titled resident  of  Europe  was  more  welcome  at  a  New  York 
dinner  table  than  the  Chevalier  Wikoff.  No  American 
understood  European  politics  so  intimately,  or  could  touch 
their  sources  so  successfully.  It  is  a  loss  to  literature  and 
to  history'  that  a  man  of  the  chevalier's  ability  and  infor- 
mation should  not  have  written  a  serious  book. 

Julian  Hawthorne  said  to  a  Tribune  reporter  concerning 
autographs:  "  Yes,  I  get  a  good  many  requests,  both  for 
my  own  and  for  my  father's.  I  have  become  quite  expert 
in  detaching  stamps  from  envelopes;  but  I  wish  the  collect- 
ors would  send  their  stamps  loose.  I  believe  Mark  Twain 
answers  his  either  by  telegraph  or  with  his  type-writer;  but 
the  latter  method  involves  losing  some  stamps,  and  the  for- 
mer is  proper  to  the  wealthy  only.  No,  I  don't  regard  the 
mania  as  a  bore;  on  the  contrary,  I  take  it  to  be  a  delicate 
and  unobtrusive  expedient  on  the  part  of  the  public  for 
contributing  to  the  support  of  their  favorite  author.  It 
stands  me  in  from  six  to  ten  cents  a  day — quite  an  item  to 
a  man  with  a  large  family." 

The  widow  of  Marshal  Suchet,  Duke  of  Albufera,  died 
in  Paris  the  other  day  at  the  age  of  ninety-odd  years.  She 
was  married  when  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  King  of  Spain, 
and  received  from  him  as  a  wedding  gift  one  of  the  splen- 
did hotels  next  to  the  British  Embassy  in  Paris.  In  the 
military  correspondence  of  Napoleon  I.  we  find  the  follow- 
ing letter,  dated  Paris,  December  5,  1811,  and  addressed 
to  Berthier:  "My  Cousin:  Write  to  Marshal  Suchet  to 
complain  that  his  wife  carries  on  a  correspondence  with 
Madame  de  Saligny,  in  which  she  speaks  of  what  happens 
in  the  army;  that  these  details  should  not  occur  in  a  letter 
of  a  lady,  who  ought  to  be  acquainted  neither  with  the 
number  of  troops  nor  their  movements,  who  should  speak 
merely  of  her  health,  and  that  is  all."  It  is  curious  to  think 
of  the  Duchess  d'Albufera  surviving  this  for  seventy-three 
years. 

The  late  Mr.  Charles  Reade  wrote  his  own  epitaph — a 
sensible  procedure  in  one  who  could  write  so  well,  and 
who  possessed  so  intimate  and  extended  an  acquaintance 
with  abortions  of  obituary  literature — and  it  is  interesting, 
though  by  no  means  curious,  to  note  that  he  calls  himself 
"  dramatist,  'novelist,  and  journalist,"  giving  importance 
(as  artists  usually  do)  not  to  the  line  of  work  in  which  he 
most  excelled,  but  to  the  line  of  work  in  which  he  most 
wished  to  excel.  The  epitaph  is  one  particularly  adapted 
to  touch  the  popular  heart.     It  is  as  follows: 

Here  lie, 
By  the  Side  of  his  Beloved  Friend,  the  Mortal 
Remains  of 
Charles  Reade, 
Dramatist,  Novelist,  and  Journalist. 
His  last  Words  to  Mankind  are  on  this  Stone. 
I  hope  for  a  resurrection,  not  from  any  power  in  nature,  but  from 
the  will  of  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent,  who  made  nature  and  me. 
He  created  man  out  of  nothing,  which  nature  could  not.     lie  can 
restore  man  from  the  dust,  which  nature  can  not.     And  I  hope  for 
holiness  and  happiness  in  a  future  life,  not  for  anything  I  have 
said  or  done  in  this  body,  but  from  the  merits  and  mediation  of 
Jesus  Christ.     He  has  promised  His  intercession  to  all  who  seek 
it,  and  He  will  not  break  His  word;  that  intercession,  once  grant- 
ed, can  not  be  rejected,  for   He  is  God,  and  His  merits  infinite:  a 
man's  sins  are  but  human  and  finite.    "  Him  that  cometh  to  me  I 
will  in  no  wise  cast  out."     "  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate 
with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  Righteous,  and  He  is  the  propiti- 
ation for  our  sins." 


THE        ARGONAUT, 
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THE    OLD    PRINTER. 

> 

A  Sketch  of  Life  Behiad  the  Scenes  in  a  Newspaper  Composing-room. 


There  was  a  wife,  and  there  was  a  boy.  Long  before 
any  one  now  in  the  office  had  a  "  sit "  in  news-rooms,  press- 
room, business  office,  or  sanctum,  and  before  the  old  man 
had  begun  to  look  out  at  the  world  through  spectacles  and 
his  figure  was  as  straight  as  it  was  tall,  the  typos  and  re- 
porters used  to  hear  him  talk  about  buying  a  lot  and  build- 
ing a  house  out  on  the  hill,  where  he  could  have  a  patch 
of  garden.  And  by  and  by  he  was  going  to  quit  "  stick- 
ing type,"  and  get  into  something  that  would  let  him  stay 
home  nights,  and  get  acquainted  with  his  family.  And 
the  suit  of  clothes  he  bought  in  the  fall  lasted  a  long 
way  into  the  next  summer,  and  then  they  came  out  again 
in  the  winter,  and  the  old  man  "  rushed  "  more  than  he 
ever  did  again  while  that  dream  of  home  was  inspiring 
him.  It  is  an  old  story,  this  struggle  of  a  printer  to  get  a 
home;  any  one  of  these  restless  mariners  of  the  land,  drift- 
ing from  port  to  port  and  back  again,  lured  by  the  ignis 
fatuus  of  so  many  cents  more  a  thousand  and  a  price  and 
a  half  after  two  o'clock,  and  big  bills  with  four  or  five 
nights'  work.  Never  a  wandering  "jour"  printer  got  a 
chance  to  stand  at  the  old  man's  case  while  he  was  saving 
money  for  a  house  and  lot,  and  the  "  subs  "  looked  at  him 
with  the  despairing  glances  of  starvation.  But  it  is  hard, 
uphill  work  for  the  printer  to  buy  a  home.  His  pay  is 
easily  reduced  and  hardly  raised ;  a  long  strike  means  tak- 
ing to  the  road  for  him,  and  if  he  has  a  family  and  can't 
tramp,  he  breaks  his  heart,  puts  dust  on  his  head,  and  goes 
"  out  of  the  union,"  and  wearily  works  at  the  bosses'  rates. 
So  the  old  man  worked  bravely  on,  as  many  a  printer  has 
worked  befoje  and  since  his  time,  and  the  little  plant  in 
the  bank  began  to  grow  brighter  as  the  old  clothes  grew 
shabbier. 

And  the  boy  growing  into  his  tenth  year  used  to  be  seen 
in  the  office  after  school,  standing  at  his  tall  father's  elbow, 
learning,  in  a  very  irregular,  boyish,  unapprenticed  fashion, 
with  a  cataract  of  questions,  to  "  stick  type."  The  old 
man  never  intended  the  boy  should  be  a  printer.  And  he 
was  proud  of  him  and  of  his  standing  at  school.  And  once 
the  Doy  wrote  a  ten-line  account  of  a  boy  falling  down 
stairs,  and  a  good-natured  reporter  sent  it  in  just  as  it  came, 
although  it  was  a  dull  day,  and  the  scribe  wanted  awfully 
to  make  it  a  column  and  put  on  a  hanging  head.  And  the 
old  man  sent  marked  copies  of  that  paper  to  every  soul  he 
knew  in  this  world. 

But  one  day  an  unbidden  guest  came  home  from  school 
with  the  boy,  and  sat  down  by  the  hearthstone  in  the  old 
man's  rented  home.  And  the  long  days  of  fever  and  doc- 
tor's bills  drew  out  nearly  all  that  little  bank  account,  and 
one  black  day  the  old  man's  case  was  empty  and  the  busi- 
ness office  told  the  undertaker  that  all  his  bills  would  be 
paid  there,  and  he  mustn't  take  any  money  from  the  old 
man.  And  pale,  and  quiet,  and  sad,  looking  old  and 
worn,  was  the  printer  who  came  next  day  and  took  his  old 
place  at  the  case.  The  types  didn't  click  very  fast  in  that 
alley  for  days  after  that.  And  sometimes  the  printer's  face 
would  be  lying  on  the  boxes  in  his  folded  arms,  and  how 
pathetic  looked  the  half-filled  stick  in  the  clasped  hands, 
the  composing  rule  fallen  out  of  its  place,  and  the  pied 
type  and  leads  all  tumbling  together.  More  than  one 
printer,  going  by  on  his  way  to  empty  his  stick  in  the  gal- 
ley, wasa  long  time  bending  down  to  find  the  "take  "  his  own 
followed;  and  more  than  one,  looking  across  at  the  heart- 
broken picture  of  sorrow,  leaned  close  down  to  his  copy  to 
read  fair  writing  that  was  never  blurred  when  it  came  off 
the  hook,  and  grimed  his  eyes  with  an  unsteady  hand,  say- 
ing something  about  the  dust  or  the  glare  of  the  light.  And 
then,  about  five  years  after  that,  the  boy's  mother,  weary 
of  the  long  pilgrimage,  lay  down  to  rest  in  a  cool  arbor, 
roofed  with  waving  grass  and  blue  violets,  and  awoke  to 
kiss  her  boy. 


After  that,  streaks  of  gray  showed  plainly  over  the  old 
man's  head,  and  the  broad  shoulders  stooped  a  little,  and 
I  think  it  was  about  that  time  the  boys  began  to  call  him 
"  the  old  man."  The  office  was  his  home  now.  When  I 
first  came  on  the  paper,  I  remember  how  he  used  to  come 
into  the  sanctum  every  Saturday  afternoon,  and  run  over 
the  exchanges  for  his  Sunday  reading;  and  there  were  cer- 
tain papers  that  were  always  saved  for  him.  I  soon  learned 
his  quiet  ways,  and  many  times  I  have  hid  his  favorite  ex- 
changes for  him,  so  that  the  senior  editors  might  not  cut 
them.  And  when  the  manager  revised  the  exchange  list, 
and  cut  off,  among  a  hundred  others,  all  the  old  man's 
favorite  country  exchanges,  I  was  the  guilty  man  who,  by 
a  mandatory  note  on  the  official  letter-head,  smuggled 
them  right  back  again.  And  the  old  man  always  came 
into  the  editorial  rooms  to  write  letters  to  a  half-sister,  I 
believe,  who  was  the  only  relative  he  had  in  the  world. 
She  was  dependent,  I  think,  for  I  know  the  business  man- 
ager used  sometimes  to  pay  the  old  man  in  drafts  when  he 
wanted  to  send  her  money. 

He  began  to  grow  old  now.  His  sorrows  didn't  make  a 
morose  man  of  him.  He  was  quiet,  save  when  he 
preached  his  little  sermons  on  temperance  to  the  boys,  or 
expressed  his  views  on  the  political  issues  of  the  day. 
When  he  preached  or  debated,  he  had  a  way  of  sitting  at 
his  ease,  or  standing  in  the  alley,  his  stick  poised  in  the 
air,  marking  off  the  emphatic  portions  of  his  remarks. 
The  great,  big,  solemn  spectacles  came  upon  his  face  now, 
and  the  boys  occasionally  suggested  that  he  "  open  his 
windows  and  let  in  the  air."  He  only  worked  four  nights 
a  week  after  a  while,  and  fell  into  a  habit  of  setting  up  a 
good  deal  of  reprint  in  the  afternoon.  Nights  when  he 
put  on  a  sub,  he  sat  in  the  composing-room,  and  pottered 
around  till  midnight,  for  a  man  can't  Dreak  the  habits  of  a 
lifetime.  In  the  winter  he  "  stoked,"  because  nobody 
else  knew  how  to  make  that  stove  draw,  and  the  old  man 
would  make  things  roar  until  the  stove-pipe  was  red  clear 
to  the  ceiling. 

He  had  a  fashion,  now,  too,  of  singing  snatches  of  old 
hymns  as  he  stood  at  his  case.  I  don  t  know  where  he 
learned  them,  unless  when  he  was  a  boy.     A  printer  on  a 


morning  paper,  who  goes  to  bed  about  four  or  five  o'clock 
Sunday  morning,  doesn't  feel  much  like  getting  up  and  go- 
ing to  church  at  half-past  ten.  Sunday  night  he  goes  with 
his  family,  if  he  has  one,  and  if  he  has  neither  wife  nor 
sweetheart  to  take  him,  it  depends  largely  on  the  weather. 
If  he  can't  stay  out-doors,  he  goes  to  church,  but  if  the 
weather  is  pleasant,  he  rather  thinks  that  six  nights  a  week 
in  the  house  is  enough.  Slug  Nine  used  to  call  the  old 
man's  case  "  The  Meetin'  House,"  and  sometimes  helped 
him  sing,  but  Slug  Nine's  sacred  music  was  always  too 
vociferous  in  its  character  to  please  the  typos,  who  made 
it  a  rule  to  "  wood  up  "  with  their  sticks  and  rattle  him 
down. 

Sometimes  the  old  man  would  lay  down  his  stick,  take 
off  his  spectacles  in  a  thoughtful  way,  and  stand  looking 
out  of  the  window  a  long  time,  forgetting  there  was  a  gal- 
ley that  couldn't  be  proved  until  he  emptied;  lookingaway 
off,  so  far  away  from  clicking  type  and  the  clatter  of  mallet 
and  planer,  that  it  seemed  a  pity  to  call  him  back,  and  the 
boys  would  say : 
"  The  old  man's  getting  old." 

He  never  seemed  to  be  very  ambitious.  Never  joined 
in  the  clamor  to  have  the  markets  "go  round";  didn't 
seem  to  aspire  to  the  "ad"  cases,  and  I  think  he  wasa  little 
afraid  of  table-work.  He  seemed  to  feel,  sometimes,  his 
lack  of  early  advantages,  but  he  had  a  good  print-shop  ed- 
ucation. Slug  Nine  said  the  old  man  learned  his  letters 
right  from  the  boxes,  and  grew  up  and  learned  to  set  type 
in  one  of  those  mustang  offices  where  they  keep  the  type 
in  a  coffee-sack  and  chalk  out  the  cases  on  the  floor.  He 
wasn't  even  a  very  fast  pi  inter;  he  didn't  often  rush,  and 
he  never  "  soldiered  for  the  fat  on  the  hook,"  but  took 
whatever  came  along  with  equal  patience  and  good  nature, 
whether  it  was  a  "  pick-up  "  or  a  great  take  of  blind  copy, 
scribbled  in  pencil  on  blue  foolscap  on  both  sides  of  the 
paper  and  marked  solid,  with  never  a  break  or  paragraph 
from  A  to  Z.  But  he  would  stand  at  that  old  case  and 
pick  up  type  all  night,  pegging  alone;  on  straight  brevier  as 
tranquilly  as  though  he  struck  a  display  head  on  every  take. 
He  always  made  fair  bills,  and  after  a  while,  as  the  sixties 
began  creeping  on  him,  the  boys  had  a  way  of  "  soldiering  " 
for  him,  and  maybe  you  don't  know  how  hard  it  is  for  a 
printer  not  to  drop  a  good  many  type,  and  fumble  for  the 
boxes,  and  let  his  thumb  get  most  awfully  sore,  and  have 
to  hunt  for  the  bellows  and  blow  out  his  case,  and  'study 
the  copy  very  closely  and  find  it  dreadfully  hard  to  read, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  when  by  rushing  a  little  he  can 
get  a  "  pick-up  "  as  long  as  your  arm  and  a  leaded  take 
with  a  paragraph  to  every  sentence.  But  they  did  that  for 
the  old  man,  and  he  knew  it,  by  and  by,  and  loved  the 
boys  as  though  they  were  his  own,  every  last  slug  of  them. 
And  so,  year  after  year,  he  wrought  among  the  boys  on 
a  morning  paper.  He  went  to  bed  about  the  time  the  rest 
of  the  world  got  up,  and  he  arose  about  the  time  the  rest 
of  the  world  sat  down  to  dinner.  He  worked  by  every 
kind  of  light  except  sunlight.  There  were  candles  in  the 
office  when  he  came  in;  then  they  had  lard-oil  lamps,  that 
smoked,  and  sputtered,  and  smelled;  then  he  saw  two  or 
three  printers  blinded  by  explosions  of  camphene  and 
spirit-gas;  then  kerosene  came  in  and  heated  up  the  news- 
room on  summer  nights  like  a  furnace;  then  the  office  put 
in  gas;  and  now  the  electric  light  hung  from  the  ceiling 
and  dazzled  his  old  eyes,  and  glared  into  them  from  his 
copy.  If  he  sang  on  his  way  home,  a  policeman  bade  him 
"  cheese  that,"  and  reminded  him  that  he  was  disturbing 
the  peace,  and  people  wanted  to  sleep.  But  when  he 
wanted  to  sleep,  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  whom  he  had 
sat  up  all  night  to  make  a  morning  paper,  roared  and 
crashed  by  down  the  noisy  street  under  his  window,  with 
cart,  and  truck,  and  omnibus;  blared  with  brass  bands, 
howled  with  hand-organs,  talked,  and  shouted;  and  even 
the  shrieking  newsboy,  with  a  ghastly  sarcasm,  murdered 
the  sleep  of  the  tired  old  printer  by  yelling  the  name  of 
his  own  paper.  Year  after  year  the  foreman  roared  at  him 
to  remember  that  this  wasn't  an  afternoon  paper;  editors 
shrieked  down  the  tube  to  have  a  blind  man  put  on  that 
dead  man's  case;  smart  young  proof-readers  scribbled  sar- 
castic comments  on  his  work,  on  the  margin  of  his  proof- 
slips;  long-winded  correspondents,  learning  to  write,  and 
long-haired  poets  who  could  never  learn  to  spell,  wrath- 
fully  cast  all  their  imperfections  upon  his  head.  But 
through  it  all  he  wrought  patiently,  and  found  more  sun- 
shine than  shadow  in  the  world;  he  had  more  friends  than 
enemies.  Printers,  and  foremen,  and  pressmen,  and  re- 
porters, and  editors  came  and  went,  but  he  stayed,  and  he 
saw  news-room  and  sanctum  filled  and  emptied,  and  filled 
and  emptied  again,  and  filled  again  with  new  and  strange 
faces. 

He  was  working  one  night,  and  when  the  hours  that  are 
so  short  in  the  ball-room  and  so  long  in  the  composing- 
room  drew  wearily  on,  he  was  tired.  He  hadn't  thrown 
in  a  full  case,  he  said.  One  of  the  boys,  tired  as  himself — 
but  a  printer  is  never  too  tired  to  be  good  natured — offered 
to  change  places  with  nim,  but  the  old  man  said  there  was 
enough  in  his  case  to  last  him  through  his  take,  and  he 
wouldn't  work  any  more  to-night.  The  type  clicked  in  the 
silent  room,  and  by  and  by  the  old  man  said : 
"  I'm  out  of  sorts." 

He  sat  down  on  the  low  window-sill  by  his  case,  with  his 
stick  in  his  hand,  his  hands  folded  wearily  in  his  lap.  The 
types  clicked  on.     A  galley  of  telegraph  waited. 

"  Will  any  one  kindly  tell  me  what  gentleman  is  linger- 
ing with  D  13?"  called  the  foreman,  who  was  always  dan- 
gerously polished  and  polite  when  he  was  on  the  point  of 
exploding  with  wrath  and  impatience. 

Slug  Nine,  passing  by  the  alley,  stopped  to  speak  to  the 
old  man,  sitting  there  so  quietly. 

The  telegraph  boy  came  running  in  with  the  last  mani- 
fold sheet,  shouting : 
"Thirty!" 

They  carried  the  old  man  to  the  foreman's  long  table, 
and  laid  him  down  reverently,  and  covered  his  face.  They 
took  the  stick  out  of  his  nerveless  hand,  and  read  his  last 
take: 

Boston,  November  23. — The  American  barque, 
Pilgrim,  went  to  pieces  off  Marblehead  in  a  light 
gale,  about  midnight.  She  was  old  and  unsea- 
worthy,  and  this  was  to  have  been  her  last  trip. 

— Burdette  in  Hawkeye. 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay.  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


An  English  provincial  newspaper  has  a  correspondent  in 
London  who  holds  a  lucrative  place  under  Government, 
and  is  consequently  indolent,  forgetting  sometimes  to  write 
his  letter,  but  never  forgetting  to  draw  his  pay.  The  other 
dav.  at  the  end  of  a  silent  week,  he  wired,  "  No  time  to 
write  letter;  send  check."  To  which  the  editor  answered, 
"  No  time  to  sign  check;  send  letter."    It  came. 

Byron's  good  sayings,  says  a  writer  in  the  London  World, 
have  been  in  all  men's  mouths — in  the  mouths  of  some 
who  have  claimed  them  as  their  own.  Many  were  admira- 
ble puns;  others  had  a  better  claim  to  remembrance.  The 
last  time  I  met  him — a  long  time  ago — I  sat  next  him  at 
dinner.  "So  Poole",. the  tailor,  is  dead!"  remarked  our 
host.  "Indeed!  What  did  he  die  of?  "  "  Of  a  fit,"  said 
Byron  at  once;  "  what  else  could  a  tailor  die  of?  " 

When  Louis  XVIII.  returned  to  France,  and  Fouche 
was  his  minister  of  police,  the  King  asked  Fouche  whether 
during  his  (the  King's)  exile  he  had  not  set  spies  over  him, 
and  who  they  were.  Fouche  hesitated  to  reply,  but,  on 
the  King  insisting,  he  said:  "  "  If  your  majesty  presses  for 
an  answer,  it  was  the  Due  de  Blacas  to  whom  this  matter 
was  confided."  "  And  how  much  did  you  pay  him  ? "  said 
the  King.  "  Deux  cents  mille  livres  de  rente,  sire."  "Ah, 
so! "said  the  King,  "then  he  has  played  fair;  we  went 

halves." 

— ♦ — 

The  Russian  Czar  Paul's  horses  were  admonished  and 
chastened  if  they  forgot  the  respect  due  to  their  owner. 
Once  he  convened  an  extempore  court  of  justice  on  the 
streets  to  try  a  horse  which  had  just  stumbled  with  him. 
The  brute — the  ridden  one — was  sentenced  to  receive  fifty 
lashes,  and  after  the  castigation  it  was  rebuked  by  the  rid- 
ing one:  "That,  sir,  is  for  having  stumbled  with  the  em- 
peror." While  flourishing  his  cane  in  one  of  his  uncon- 
trollable fits  of  anger,  he  accidentally  struck  the  branch  of 
a  lustre,  and  broke  it.  Indignant  at  the  lustre  interposing 
itself  as  an  obstacle  in  its  way,  he  attacked  it  in  right  ear- 
nest, and  beat  it  to  powder. 

• — 

Oscar  Wilde,  among  his  various  stories  told  in  the  United 
States  of  which  he  was  always  the  aesthetic  hero,  related 
that  once  while  on  a  visit  to  an  English  country  house  he 
was  much  annoyed  by  the  pronounced  Philistinism  of  a 
certain  fellow-guest,  who  loudly  stated  that  all  artistic  em- 
ployment was  a  melancholy  waste  of  time.  "Well,  Mr. 
Wilde,"  said  Oscar's  bugbear  one  day  at  lunch, "  and  pray, 
how  have  you  been  passing  your  morning? "  "  Oh,  I  have 
been  immensely  busy,"  said  Oscar,  with  great  gravity;  "I 
have  spent  my  whole  time  over  the  proof-sheets  of  my  book 
of  poems."  The  Philistine,  with  a  growl,  inquired  the  re- 
sult of  that.  "  Well,  it  was  very  important,"  said  Oscar; 
"  I  took  out  a  comma."  "  Indeed,"  returned  the  enemy 
of  literature,  "  is  that  all  you  did? "  Oscar,  with  a  sweet 
smile,  said:  "  By  no  means;  on  mature  reflection  I  put 
back  the  comma."  This  was  too  much  for  the  Philistine, 
who  took  the  next  train  to  London. 


A  famous  tenor  was  recently  invited  by  a  distinguished 
lady,  not  a  million  miles  from  Boston,  to  dine  with  her, 
andaccepted  the  invitation.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  the 
house,  one  of  his  friends  intimated  that  their  hostess  in- 
tended asking  him  to  sing  after  dinner.  He  approached 
the  piano  under  the  pretext  of  examining  some  rare  old 
pictures  that  hung  near  it,  and  in  the  course  of  his  inspec- 
tion he  contrived,  unobserved,  to  lock  the  piano  and  to 
abstract  the  key.  Soon  after  dinner,  the  guests  having  re- 
returned  to  the  drawing-room,  the  hostess  approached  him 
and  begged  him  to  sing.  "  Most  willingly,'  responded  the 
tenor.  She  attempted  to  open  the  piano,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  it  locked.  Search  was  made  in  all  directions 
for  the  key,  but  in  vain.  Then  came  a  proposition  to 
break  the  lock,  but  to  this  the  hostess  would  not  consent, 
as  the  case  of  the  instrument  was  a  very  elegant  one,  and 
she  did  not  care  to  have  it  injured.  So  the  evening  passed 
off  without  music.  When  the  great  tenor  went  away,  he 
let  the  key  fall  on  the  floor  of  the  ante-room,  where  it  was 
discovered  the  next  morning,  greatly  to  the  amazement  of 
the  hostess,  who  was  unable  to  solve  the  mystery  of  its 
getting  there. 

A  good  story  is  told  of  one  of  the  present  prominent  mer- 
chants of  Boston.  Years  ago,  before  cablegrams  were 
known  and  when  the  telegraph  was  in  its  infancy,  and  mer- 
chants depended  upon  steamships  for  their  correspondence, 
fortunes  were  made  or  lost  by  energy  in  obtaining  or  re- 
missness in  losing  early  advices.  The  subject  of  this  nar- 
rative was  then  junior  partner  in  one  of  the  leading  drug 
firms  of  Boston,  and  was,  of  course,  ambitious.  The  firm 
had  received  a  dispatch  from  New  York  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  arrival  of  the  English  mail  in  that  city,  to  the 
effect  that  owing  to  troubles  in  the  vineyards  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  cream  of  tartar  would  advance,  and  suggested 
buying  to  arrive  what  was  then  on  the  way  to  Boston,  the 
chief  importing  point  in  the  United  States.  Iasigi  &  God- 
dard  were  supposed  to  have  the  largest  amount  in  transitu. 
Iasigi  was  a  Smymiote  of  great  wealth  and  somewhat  indo- 
lent habits,  but  immensely  shrewd.  The  drug  firm  above 
mentioned  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  test  the  shrewd- 
ness of  their  junior.  Iasigi  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  stop- 
ping at  his  barber's,  and  did  not,  as  a  general  rule,  reach 
his  counting-room  on  Central  Wharf  before  ten  a.  m.,  where 
his  letters  awaited  him.  If  he  could  be  reached  before  he 
opened  his  mail,  the  trade  could  be  made.  The  young 
man  watched  and  saw  him  going  down  Central  Wharf,  but 
he  was  wary.  Approaching  Iasigi,  he  asked :  "  Mr.  Iasigi, 
how  is  verdigris  to-day?"  Iasigi  turned  to  him  with  that 
comical  look  and  turn  of  the  eye  for  which  he  was  noted, 
and  replied,  in  his  broken  English :  "  Young  mar, .  you  talk 
verdigris — you  mean  cream  tartar.    Young  ma  y 

letters  this  morning  (showing  them  to  him 
room." 
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The  Marquis  of  Normanby. 
The  Australian  steamer  brought  among  its  passengers  the  Mar- 
quis and  Marchioness  of  Normanby,  their  son,  Lord  Henry  Phipps, 
and  the  Marquis's  private  secretary,  Captain  Le  Patourel.  The 
party  is  staying  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Lord  Normanby,  who  is  of 
the  Phipps  family,  which  first  became  noted  during  the  Parlia- 
mentary wars,  is  third  Marquis  of  Normanby,  Earl  of  Mulgrave, 
Viscount  Normanby,  and  Baron  Mulgrave  of  Mulgrave,  in  the 
peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Lady  Normanby  is  a  niece  of 
the  dowager  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  The  family  seat  is  Mulgrave 
Castle,  near  Whitby,  Yorkshire.  During  the  past  week  Lady  Nor- 
manby has  been  severely  ill,  and  consequently  the  Marquis  is  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  the  city  for  a  longer  period  than  he  first  in- 
tended. 

The  Rutherford  Soiree  Musicale. 

Last  Thursday  evening  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford  gave  a  reception 
and  musicale,  at  her  residence,  on  Bush  Street,  in  honor  of  her 
sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Haff,  of  New  York,  who  is  also  a  sister  of  Mr. 
Wright,  of  Sacramento.  Rear-Admiral  Upshur  and  staff,  and  also 
the  officers  of  the  flagship  Hartford,  were  present,  and  sent  the 
ship's  band,  which  rendered  many  beautiful  selections  during  the 
evening.  The  rooms  were  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers  and 
vines."  The  large  billiard-room,  the  library,  the  sitting-room,  and 
breakfast-room  were  thrown  open  for  dancing,  while  the  musicale 
was  given  in  the  large  reception-room  and  the  main  salon. 
The  walls  and  mantels  were  gracefully  draped  in  vines  and 
flowers.  The  musicale  began  about  nine  o'clock.  Mrs.  Haff  is  a 
singer  of  rare  talent,  -Tnd  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  amateurs 
in  New  York.  Her  singing  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 
Among  those  who  assisted  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Mayer,  Miss 
Webster,  and  Miss  Mollie  Dodge.  After  the  music  there  was 
dancing,  supper  being  served  at  eleven  o'clock.  Mrs.  Ruther- 
ford was  robed  in  blue  silk,  and  wore  diamond  jewels.  Mrs.  Haff 
was  dressed  in  blue  satin  brocade,  court  train,  with  an  overdress 
of  white  lace,  and  diamond  jewels.  Mrs.  Rutherford's  sister,  Mrs. 
Wright,  of  Sacramento,  wore  a  robe  of  black  silk,  draped  in  black 
lace,  and  diamond  jewels.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  guests 
present : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright  of  Sacramento,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  Crocker,  Miss  Crocker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gr-en,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodge,  Miss  Dodge,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Mayer,  Miss  Webster,  Mrs.  Lucy  Arnold,  the  Misses  Fargo,  the  Misses  Dur- 
brow,  Miss  Hooker,  Miss  Jones,  Rear-Admiral  Upshur  and  staff,  the  officers  of 
the  Hartford,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Mathorn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholl,  Doctor  Kin- 
dleburger,  Mr.  Walter  Dean,  Mr.  Osgood  Hooker,  Colonel  H.  J.  Brady,  Mr. 
Fitz-Henry,  Mr.  Belden,  Mr.  George  Crocker,  Mr.  Will  Crocker,  and  others. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker  have  invited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ruth- 
erford, Mrs.  Haff,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright  on  a  visit  to  Monterey, 
and  the  entire  party  will  go  down  this  afternoon,  to  remain  for 
several  days.  Mrs.  Rutherford  and  family  go  to  the  Yosemite 
June  first,  to  remain  until  the  middle  of  the  month,  after  which 
they  will  go  to  Monterey  for  the  summer. 

The  Flood  Luncheon. 
Last  Tuesday  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flood  and  Miss  Flood  entertained 
a  party  of  friends,  at  their  country  seat  in  Menlo  Park.  After  an 
elaborate  luncheon  was  partaken  of,  the  party  drove  through  Menlo 
Park,  visiting  various  places,  including  Governer  Stanford's  coun- 
try seat.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  guests: 

Mr.  John  Mackay,  Mr.  Fitz-Henry,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Emmet,  Miss  Jar- 
boe,  Mrs.  Purdy,  Mr.  Sheldon,  Mr.  Greenway,  Mr,  Winfield  Jones,  Mr. 
Twiggs,  Mr.  Small,  and  Mr.  Beazeley. 


The  Van  Ness    Seminary  Commencement. 
Last  Thursday  evening  the  class  of  1884  of  the  Van  Ness  Semi- 
nary held  their  commencement  exercises,  at    St.  John's   Church. 
The  following  young  ladies  comprise  the  graduating  class:  Miss 

iennie  Hopkins,  Miss  Fannie  Crocker,  Miss  Montie  Morrison, 
diss  Pauline  Russel,  Miss  May  Hamilton,  Miss  Lelia  Hamilton, 
Miss  Alice  Mau,  Miss  Amelia  Albrecht.  A  number  of  essays  were 
read  by  the  young  lady  graduates.  Miss  Albrecht  and  Miss  Smith 
sang  very  charmingly;  and  Miss  Fannie  Morrison,  on  the  piano, 
accompanied  by  Professor  Goffrie  on  the  violin,  rendered  a  duet 
which  met  with  great  suceess.  At  the  close  of  the  exercises  Right 
Reverend  William  Ingraham  Kip  presented  the  class  diplomas. 

The  Morrow  Surprise  Party. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Morrow  was  visited  by  a  surprise  party  Thursday 
night,  at  his  residence  on  Jackson  Street,  near  1  aylor.  A  large 
number  of  friends  were  present,  and  the  large  parlors  were  crowded 
by  incoming  friends  the  entire  evening.  Among  the  promoters  of 
the  affair  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Pond,  Mr.  C.  B.  Jennings,  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Stetson,  Mrs.  Horton,  Mr.  Frank  McMullin,  and  many 
others. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins  left  for  her  home  at  Great  Barrington, 
Mass.,  Thursday  last,  and  will  not  return  thence  until  October. 

Mrs.  Colonel  Fred  Crocker,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Easton,  left 
for  the  East  last  week. 

Mr.  Edward  Greenway  will  spend  the  summer  at  Menlo  Park. 

James  L.  Flood  left  for  London  Thursday,  Mrs.  Flood  and  Miss 
Flood  accompanying  him  as  far  as  the  East,  where  they  will  re- 
main for  the  summer. 

On  Wednesday  of  last  week  ex-Senator  John  Conness,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  son,  visited  Monterey. 

Governor  Stoneman  returned  to  Sacramento  on  Monday. 

Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  D.  Barrows  went  up  to  Sacramento  last 
Saturday,  to  spend  the  week  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sparrow  Smith. 

Arthur  Brown,  Superintendent  of  Bridges  and  Building,  C.  P.  R.. 
R.,  has  returned  from  a  trip  in  the  interior. 

Mr.  Robert  Hamilton,  of  Baker  &  Hamilton,  is  visiting  Sacra- 
mento. 

Supreme  Justice  Field,  who  has  been  visiting  for  some  time  in 
New  York,  "has  returned  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Thurlow  McMullin  visited  Monterey  last  week. 

Doctor  and  Mrs.  Brigham,  accompanied  by  their  family  and 
servants,  went  down  to  Monterey  for  a  visit  last  Friday  week. 

Harry  Babcock  went  down  to  Monterey  for  a  brief  visit  last  week. 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Earl  has  been  visiting  Sacramento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Taylor,  their  daughter  Miss  Taylor,  and 
two  sons,  went  down  to  Monterey  for  the  summer  Friday  week. 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Phelps  has  arrived  from  New  York,  and  is  visit- 
ing at  her  father's  residence  in  Piedmont.  Mr.  Phelps  accom- 
panied her  as  far  as  Idaho,  where  he  is  detained  at  present  on  bus- 
iness. 

Mrs.  Theodore  E.  Smith  and  family,  accompanied  by  her  moth- 
er and  sister,  Miss  Mary  Bates,  have  taken  a  cottage,  "Crannie 
Crag,"  in  the  Redwoods,  near  Felton,  Santa  Cruz  County.  They 
expect  to  be  absent  some  time. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Campbell,  of  Tucson,  Arizona,  will 
spend  the  month  of  July  at  Lake  '1  ahoe. 

Mrs.  Judge  Shafter,  of  Oakland,  accompanied  by  her  daughter 
Miss  Bessie,  went  down  for  a  sojourn  at  Monterey  on  Wednesday 
week. 

Miss  Julia  Curry,  daughter  of  ex-Supreme  Judge  Curry,  who  has 
been  lately  residing  with  her  uncle  in  Salt  Lake,  came  out  last 
week  to  this  city.  Wednesday,  accompanied  by  Miss  Jennie 
Cheesman^  she  went  up  to  Groveland,  near  Dixon,  on  a  visit  to 
her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Robert  Curry. 

Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson  has  gone  down  to  San  Luis  Obispo  on  a 
visit  io  Mrs.  McCoppin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Sabin  and  family  went  down  to  Monterey 

"','-..  Vr.  J.  Currier  went  down  to  Del  Monte  on  Friday  of  last 


Miss  Houston  and  Miss  Pierce  go  to  the  Yosemite  on  the  first  of 
the  month. 

Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury  has  gone  to  Monterey. 

Charles  Webb  Howard  spent  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Adams  and  family  will  leave  their  Bush  Street  residence 
about  the  first  of  next  month,  and  go  down  to  Monterey  for  the 
summer. 

Mr.  Frank  Hall  went  East  Wednesday  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Mills  and  Miss  Mills  went  down  to  Monterey  for  a  sojourn 
last  Saturday. 

Mr.  Mount  ford  Wilson  visited  Del  Monte  last  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day. 

Mr.  Spencer  Buckbee  will  go  over  to  San  Rafael  about  the  first 
of  the  month,  to  remain  at  the  Tamalpais  for  the  summer. 

Miss  Holladay  and  Miss  Ruth  Holladay,  who  have  been  visiting 
Miss  Morrison  in  San  Tose,  will  return  home  next  Monday. 

Mr.  Louis  Monteagle  went  down  to  Del  Monte  last  Saturday. 

Mark  Requa,  of  Oakland,  has  been  visiting  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Ellard  Bemis,  of  San  Jose,  are  spending  a  few 
weeks  at  Del  Monte. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Tucker  and  his  daughter,  Miss  Eva  Tucker,  of  Oak- 
land, went  down  to  Monterey  last  week  on  a  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Coleman,  of  Grass  Valley,  are  visiting  San 
Francisco  for  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Howard  went  East  last  Monday,  to  re- 
main until  next  autumn, 

Charles  Crocker  went  down  to  Monterey  on  Friday  week;  on 
Saturday  he  was  joined  by  Mrs.  Crocker  and  George  and  Will 
Crocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mitchell  and  Miss  Mitchell,  who  have  been  visit- 
ing Mrs.  Rice,  started  for  Oregon  by  Thursday's  steamer,  to  re- 
turn to  their  Canadian  home  by  way  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Chretien  are  staying  at  Blithedale  for  the 
summer. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Hooker  have  taken  a  house  at  San 
Mateo  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  Webster  Jones  and  Mr.  M.  Lovell  will  go  up  to  Mendocino 
and  Lake  counties  the  latter  part  of  June  on  a  hunting  expedition. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  Pomeroy  have  taken  rooms  at  Blithedale 
for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  General  Kirkham,  accompanied  by  her  daughter,  Miss  Kate 
Kirkham,  left  for  the  East  on  Monday  afternoon,  to  be  gone  until 
autumn. 

Mrs.  L.  Henry  Newton,  who  has  been  spending  several  weeks 
with  friends  at  Woodside,  has  gone  to  San  Rafael  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Eldridge  and  his  daughter,  Miss  Grace  Eldridge,  vis- 
ited Duncan's  Mills  last  week. 

Miss  Helen  Aldrich  will  spend  the -summer  at  Blithedale. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  went  down  to  Monterey  on  Wednesday  week: 
and  Mrs.  Breckinridge  went  down  on  Monday  last,  accompanied 
by  Miss  Haggin. 

Mo  H.  B.  Smith  visited  Del  Monte  last  week. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Talbot  spent  Sunday  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Johnson  nave  been  visiting  Monterey  the 
past  week. 

A  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  contemplate  making  a  tour  of 
the  Yosemite  Valley,  the  Geysers,  and  other  points  of  in'erest  dur- 
ing the  month  of  July.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  include  the  Jar- 
boes,  the  Joneses,  and  several  other  families. 

Lord  Russell  Gower,  who  is  at  the  Palace,  will  remain  in  the 
city  for  several  days. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Tallant  returned  from  Honolulu  on  Thursday. 

Sir  Henry  Cornwall  has  arrived  herefrom  Honolulu. 

Colonel  R.  P.  Hammond  went  down  to  Del  Monte  on  a  visit 
last  Tuesday. 

M.  D.  Boruck  has  been  spending  the  week  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.R.  Horton  went  down  to  Monterey  on  Tues- 
day, for  a  visit. 

Miss  Emilie  Hagerhas  been  visiting  the  Corbitts,  at  San  Mateo, 
during  the  past  week. 

Miss  Lizzie  Hull  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Mills. 

Miss  Bessie  Sedgwick,  Mr.  Arthur  Page,  and  Mr.  Frank  Caro- 
lan  are  visiting  Mrs.  James  Robinson  at  ner  country  seat. 

Miss  Ella  McAllister  has  been  visiting  the  Selbys  during  the  past 
week  at  their  country  seat. 

Miss  Cora  Thomas  is  visiting  the  Holbrooks  at  their  country 
residence. 

Miss  Cole,  of  San  Mateo,  is  visiting  Miss  Felton. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  United  States  steamer  Hartford,  which  left  two  weeks  ago 
on  a  lengthy  cruise  around  the  world,  broke  her  shaft  off  San 
Pedro,  and  was  compelled  to  return  to  this  city  for  repairs.  She 
arrived  last  Saturday,  and  has  gone  up  to  the  Navy  Yard,  where  it 
is  expected  she  will  bedetainea  for  the  next  three  months. 

Captain  Henry  Metcalfe  has  been  relieved  from  duty  at  the 
Benicia  arsenal,  and  assigned  to  duty  at  the  Watervliet  arsenal, 
West  Troy,  New  York. 

On  his  way  back  to  this  city  from  Washington,  where  he  has 
been  presiding  at  the  Swaim  court-martial,  General  Pope  will  visit 
his  old  friends  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

The  United  States  steamer  Pinta,  which  was  at  Callao  May  5th, 
is  expected  shortly  in  this  port. 

Chaplain  J.  H.  H.  Brown,  attached  to  the  Hartford,  has  re- 
signed, to  take  effect  November  1st. 

It  will  be  two  months,  in  all  probability,  before  a  commanding 
officer  will  be  sent  to  the  Hartford.  Captain  Perkins  is  spoken  of 
as  being  ordered.  Captain  C.  C.  Carpenter,  late  commander,  who 
has  been  at  the  hospital  at  Mare  Island  for  the  past  few  weeks,  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  take  his  departure  for  the  East  last  Monday 
afternoon. 

Medical  Inspector  David  Kindelberger  has  been  appointed  fleet 
surgeon  for  the  Pacific  squadron. 

Lieutenant  W.  P.Ray,  who  lately  went  East,  has  been  ordered 
to  New  Orleans. 

Mrs.  Rear-Admiral  Upshur,  who  has  been  visiting  her  daughter 
in  Washington,  left  for  Morristown,  New  York,  last  week.  Mrs. 
Upshur  is  erecting  a  large  mansion  in  Washington,  which  will  be 
completed  in  the  fall. 

Major  D.  S.  Gordon.  Second  Cavalry,  has  been  assigned  to  duty 
in  the  Department  of  California,  with  station  at  the  Presidio. 

General  Crook  is  going  to  meet  the  Apaches  on  the  San  Carlos 
Reservation.  Mrs.  Crook  has  gone  East  to  spend  the  summer  at 
Oakland,  Maryland. 

Assistant  Surgeon  J.  M.  Dickinson,  United  States  Army,  for  a 
long  time  on  duty  at  Fort  McHenry,  will  shortly  arrive  in  this 
city. 

Captain  H.  Sweeny,  Fourth  Cavalry,  United  States  Army,  has 
left  Topeka,  and  will  spend  the  summer  in  Los  Angeles. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Frank  McMullin,  Secretary  of  the 
Granger's  Bank,  will  be  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Minnie,  daugh- 
ter of  W.  S.  Phelps.  The  ceremony  will  take  place  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bride,  June  17th. 

There  is  an  engagement  of  marriage  between  H.  B.  Smith  Jr., 
the  popular  agent  in  this  city  for  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  Miss  Hattie  E.  McKey  of  Wisconsin.  The  wedding  will  be 
celebrated  at  the  home  of  the  young  lady  during  the  coming  season . 

Ex-Minister  Sargent  will  be  the  guest  of  his  brother  at  Newport 
when  he  arrives  in  this  country. 

The  dramatic  entertainment  which  was  given  at  the  parlors  of 
the  Unitarian  Church,  the  other  evening,  will  be  repeated  next 
Tuesday  night,  at  the  same  place,  in  aid'of  the  building  fund  of  a 
friendly  congregation.  "Tom  Cobb,"  which  was  so  successful 
the  last  time,  will  again  be  the  play  with  the  Misses  Campbell, 
Miss  Porter,  and  Messrs.  Ernest  White,  Fred.  Yates,  Cutler  Bon- 
estell,  and  Norman  Williams  in  the  cast. 

Senator  James  G.  Fair,  having  purchased  the  Porter  property, 


now  owns  the  entire  block  bounded  by  Powell,  California,  Mason, 
and  Sacramento  Streets. 

A  party  of  young  San  Francisco  society  people  who  are  spend- 
ing the  summer  at  Menlo  had  an  upset  while  out  driving  the  other 
day.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  mind  of  the  gentleman  driving,  a 
runaway  was  prevented,  and  the  occupants  escaped  with  few 
bruises. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Rathbone  entertained  at  their  country  seat,  in 
Menlo  Park,  on  last  Sunday,  Mrs.  General  McDowell,  Miss  Edith 
McAllister,  and  Miss  Theresa  McAllister. 


The  City  Publishing  Co.  has  just  issued  a  work  entitled  "  A  So- 
cial Manual  for  San  Francisco  and  Oakland:  with  Addresses  of 
People  of  Society,  Membership  of  Clubs,  and  Miscellaneous  Mat- 
ter for  Social  or  Business  Use."  The  book  is  a  duodecimo  of 
nearly  three  hundred  pages,  well  printed,  and  handsomely  bound 
in  blue  and  gold.  It  is  on  the  same  plan  as  the  "  Elite  Directory," 
issued  some  years  ago.  The  titles  of  some  of  the  chapters  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work:  "  San  Francisco  Society;  " 

Reception  Days;"  "Calling  and  Address  List;  "  "  Oakland  Ad- 
dress List ;  "  "  Army  and  Navy  Calling  and  Address  List ;  "  "  Per- 
manent Guests  at  Hotels — Calling  and  Address  List;"  "The 
Clubs — Bar  Association,  Art  Association,  Loring,  Berkeley,  Chit- 
Chat,  Pacific,  Union,  Cosmos,  Bohemian,  Athenian,  and  Concor- 
dia Clubs;  San  Francisco  Verein,  Deutscher  Verein,  Cercle  Fran- 
cais— Lists  of  Membership;  "  "Diagrams  of  all  the  City  Theatres;" 
"  Personnel  of  the  Press; "  "Church  Directory;"  "  Public 
Schools."  The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  a  number 
of  "  Rules  of  Good  Breeding,"  such  as  usually  figure  in  manuals  of 
etiquette.  The  price  of  the  volume  is  not  given.  We  presume  it 
is  for  sale  at  the  bookstores. 


FLOTSAM    AND    JETSAM. 


A  Collection  of  Curious,  Scientific,  and  Useful  Notes. 

Glass  is  now  given  the  appearance  of  marble  by  applying  a  mixt- 
ure of  varnish  and  oil  to  the  surface  of  a  basin  of  water,  and 
blowing  or  spraying  it  with  dry  colored  powders  to  represent  the 
mottled  or  veined  aspect  of  marble.  The  glass  after  being  coated 
on  one  surface  with  varnish  is  placed  face  downward  on  the 
water-film,  which  immediately  adheres  to  the  plate  and  is  fixed  by 
the  varnish. 

A  new  roadster,  combining  the  speed  and  simplicity  of  the  ordi- 
nary bicycle  with  the  safety  and  stability  of  the  tricycle,  has  been 
devised  by  Mr.  E.  Burstow.  It  has  one  large  wheel  like  a  bicycle, 
but  that  is  supplemented  by  four  smaller  wheels — two  in  front  and 
two  behind  the  driving-wheel.  The  action  is  similar  to  that  of  a 
roller-skate,  and  the  steering  is  ingeniously  effected.  Moreover, 
the  apparatus  is,  at  will,  convertible  into  an  ordinary  bicycle. 

The  value  of  the  dynamo-electric  machine  for  use  in  tunneling 
has  recently  been  demonstrated.  The  drill  is  coupled  to  the  spin- 
dle of  the  dynamo,  and  the  electric  power  brought  by  wires  into 
the  tunnel.  The  same  current  serves  to  light  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions and  fire  the  blast.  Moreover,  it  could  be  employed  to  draw 
out  the  trucks  with  earth  and  rock,  and  with  economy,  provided 
the  power  were  supplied  by  some  waterfall  or  stream  in  trie  neigh- 
borhood. 

There  has  been  invented  a  very  useful  little  pump,  called  the 
"Invincible,"  which  weighs  only  a  few  pounds.  The  working  of 
the  handle  up  and  down  produces  a  vacuum  and  displacement  in 
each  of  two  chambers  into  which  the  cylinder  or  barrel  is  divided. 
There  are  four  valves,  two  for  suction  and  two  for  delivery.  The 
pump  is  arranged  to  go  on  wash-bowl  slabs,  in  places  where  the 
water  does  not  rise  to  the  bowl.  It  will  be  found  useful  for  bath- 
tubs and  many  household  purposes. 

An  interesting  experiment  with  the  phonograph,  which  will  be 
its  first  practical  application,  is  abcut  to  be  made  by  Doctors  Zint- 
graff  and  Chavanne,  two  explorers  who  are  about  to  visit  the 
Congo  region.  They  intend  to  fix  the  language  and  melodies  of 
tribes  they  may  meet  with,  and  send  the  record  nome  to  Germany, 
for  the  edification  of  scientific  men  there.  The  apparatus  is  being 
made  by  Herr  Fuhrmann,  of  Berlin;  and  if  the  instrument  is  suc- 
cessful with  the  German  language,  it  may  well  succeed  with  an- 
other. 

Doctor  Hammerl  has  overcome  the  necessity  of  putting  a  strong 
light  at  a  distance  from  the  photometer  when  comparing  it  with 
the  light  of  a  standard  candle,  by  interposing  a  revolving  disk  be- 
tween the  light  and  the  photometer,  'lhis  disk  is  perforated  with 
radial  slits,  which  allow  the  light  to  pass;  but  the  opaque  parti- 
tions cut  it  off,  and  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  thus  reduced.  Of 
course  the  disk  revolves  fast  enough  to  make  the  source  of  light 
visible,  but  the  amount  of  reduction  in  the  intensity  of  the  light 
depends  on  the  velocity  of  the  disk,  and  the  number  of  open  sect- 
ors in  it. 

Vegetable  tallow,  which  is  obtained  from  a  tree  of  the  genus 
Hoftea,  growing  in  the  south  of  Borneo,  has  been  recently  studied 
by  Mr.  1-ielding,  and  found  to  keep  solid  at  a  temperature  of  18.5 
Centigrade,  and  melt  at  44.4  Centigrade.  It  dissolves  in  cold 
ether  and  in  hot  acetone,  alcohol,  and  turpentine.  It  is  obtained 
from  the  fruits  of  the  tree  by  germinating  them  in  a  humid  place 
and  then  drying  them  in  the  sun,  and  boiling  out  the  grease.  The 
tallow  thus  made  in  Java  and  Sumatra  is  now  used  for  greasing 
machines,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  candles.  It  also  yields 
glycerine  and  soap. 

♦ 

An  ingenious  way  of  turning  an  ordinary  watch  into  an  illumi- 
nated clock,  for  showing  the  time  by  night,  has  been  arranged  by 
M.  Joyeux.  It  consists  in  projecting  an  image  of  the  watch-face 
on  a  screen,  which  may  be  semi-transparent.  The  lamp  is  an 
ordinary  oil  one,  and  it  is  placed  in  a  small  box  fitted  with  an  ob- 
ject-glass which  can  slide  out  and  in  a  little,  in  telescopic  fashion, 
to  adjust  the  focus.  The  size  of  the  reflected  image  of  the  watch, 
which  is  hung  within  the  box  behind  the  object-glass  and  illumi- 
nated by  the  lamp-light,  is  determined  by  the  power  of  the  lens  and 
the  distance  of  the  screen. 

Recent  experiments  by  Mr.  Aiken  and  Doctor  O.  T.  Lodge 
prove  that  when  a  body  is  warmer  than  the  air  it  tends  to  keep 
dust  from  settling  on  it.  It  was  long-ago  discovered  by  Dr. 
Tyndall  that  there  is  a  dark  space  above  the  body  when  strongly 
illumined.  This  dark  space  is  now  shown  to  extend  all  round  the 
body  when  free  in  air,  and  to  be  due  to  the  warmed  body  drawing 
away  the  dust  from  the  layer  of  air  immediately  surrounding  it.  It 
follows  from  these  researches  that  a  room  healed  by  a  fire  is  likely 
to  have  its  walls  freer  from  dust  than  one  heated  by  a  stove,  be- 
cause in  the  one  case  the  walls  arc  hotter  than  the  air,  and  in  the 
other  the  air  is  hotter  than  the  walls. 


Mr.  Charles  F.  Ritchel  has  invented  a  balloon  which  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  without  either  throwing  out  ballast 
or  losing  gas.  The  balloon  consists  of  a  horizontal  cylinder  with 
square  ends,  to  which  is  attached  a  netting  six  feet  wide  and  as 
long  as  the  balloon.  Under  this  is  a  series  of  canvas  shutters  lap- 
ping over  one  another,  and  opened  or  closed  by  a  screw  propeller 
worked  by  hand.  When  the  shutters  are  closed  they  offer  resist- 
ance to  the  air,  when  open  they  allow  the  balloon  to  rise.  The 
action  of  the  propeller  gives  an  upward  or  downward  motion,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  in  which  it  is  revolved. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


BUBBLES. 


I  don't  think  you  ever  heard  abouj  the  luncheon  which  Phyllida 
gave  to  her  girl  friends  just  before  last  Easter,  and  while  the  Lent- 
en shackles  still  bound  the  faithful  to  their  fast.  Phyllida  is  al- 
ways wanting  to  do  something  desperately  naughty.  I  remember 
when  she  was  yet  a  school-girl,  how  she  told  a  band  of  class-mates, 
who  were  listening  in  admiring  horror,  that  "a  husband  had  got 
to  be  wicked  to  be  nice." 

For  some  time  Phyllida  had  been  promising  her  friends  a  mys- 
terious lark,  at  which  "something  just  perfectly  dreadful"  was 
to  take  place. 

At  last  there  came  a  day  when  Phyllida's  mamma  was  going  to 
Oakland  to  spend  the  night  and  next  day.  Nine  little  notes  went 
forth  on  their  mission  forthwith. 

It  chanced  that  mamma  returned  to  the  city  several  hours  sooner 
than  she  had  at  first  intended.  As  she  opened  the  front  door,  a 
peal  of  silvery  laughter  broke  upon  her  ear.  It  seemed  t"  come 
from  the  dining-room.  Slightly  astonished,  she  hastened  in  that 
direction,  and  hastily  opened  the  door. 

Sensation. 

Ten  natty  little  pairs  of  boots  fell  from  the  table  to  the  floor. 
Ten  chairs  resumed  their  perpendicular.  And  ten  wicked,  wicked 
little  hands  vainly  sought  to  hide  as  many  cigarettes  beneath  the 
table  or  in  capacious  dress  folds. 

"  Phyllida!  "  said  mamma,  with  deadly  calm. 

"  Yes'm,"  answered  the  daughter,  meekly. 

"  Will  you  please  come  up-stairs.'' 

"  Yes'm." 

The  ringleader  of  this  gang  of  malefactors  disappeared.  The 
other's  fled,  basely  leaving  their  leader  to  her  awful  fate. 

It  was  not  chivalric,  but  it  was  girly. 

Mile.  Rhea  wears  an  exceedingly  picturesque  hat  as  Beatrice  in 
"  Much  Ado  About  Nothing."  It  is  broad  in  the  brim,  cocked  up 
in  unexpected  places,  and  liberally  bestrewn  with  feathers.  It 
ought  to  have  looked  much  more  picturesque  than  it  did,  but  was 
prevented  by  some  faint  suggestion  of  familiarity. 

Suddenly  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  style  affected  by  young 
fashionables  during  the  past  decade  of  years  has'  interfered  very 
seriously  with  the  effect  of  stage  dressing.  It  was  the  Gains- 
borough Duchess  of  Devonshire  that  first  did  the  mischief.  Every 
one  wanted  to  look  like  that  fascinating  person.  Young  girls,  old 
girls,  women  who  looked  like  smiling  gargoyles,  got  under  their 
Gainsboroughs  and  smirked  a  Devonshire  smirk. 

The  fashion  encouraged  a  taste  for  pugilism.  I  never  got  be- 
hind one  of  these  Gninsbnroughs  that  I  did  not  desire  to  knock 
the  wearer  out.  I  rarely  got  in  front  of  one  that  I  did  not  feel  that 
I  could  bear  it  with  fortitude,  if  God  would  call  the  object  under 
the  hat  to  himself.  It  was  always  so  strikingly  unlike  my  copy 
of  the  picture. 

The  fog  speedily  put  the  real  Gainsborough  out  of  fashion,  but 
the  big  hats  we  have  had  always  with  us.  If  a  woman  be  ugly 
enough  to  petrify  a  jelly-fish,  she  is  sure  tu  take  to  big  hats.  Just 
now  there  is  a  new  departure  in  them.  They  are  set  squarely  upon 
the  back  of  the  head,  and  the  face  of  the  wearer  is  outlined  against 
a  huge  disk.  This  is  sometimes  of  black  moire,  often  of  white. 
White,  at  all  events,  intrudes  somewhere,  and  the  entire  super- 
structure is  fastened  to  the  girl  with  white  mull  folds  drawn  under 
the  chin.  By  the  time  she  has  her  full  complement  of  powder  on, 
she  looks  like  a  young  woman  elaborately  laid  out  in  her  casket. 

I  do  not  like  dead  young  women  in  caskets. 

I  have  received  two  letters  concerning  the  paragraph  on  "  zaba- 
jone"  in  last  week's  "  Bubbles."    The  first  reads  as  follows: 

Perhaps  a  little  £more  information  about  "  zanibaiona  "  may  be  of  interest. 
This  is  my  recipe  for  that  excellent  compound :  Allow  one  egg  yolk  for  each 
person,  two  cubes  of  sugar  to  each  yolk,  an  eggshellful  of  wine  to  each  yolk. 
One  egg  is  broken  near  the  top,  leaving  three-quarters  of  the  shell  intact,  and 
this  is  used  as  the  wine  measure.  These  ingredients  are  put  In  a  tin  and 
stirred  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Then  the  tin  is  stood  in  another  tin  filled 
with  continually  boiling  water,  and  the  mixture  stirred  rapidly  and  constantly 
until  it  is  of  the  thickness  of  cream,  and  very  foamy.  It  is  then  poured  into 
heated  glasses  and  served  at  once.  The  stirring  must  be  from  the  centre,  and 
back  and  forth;  a  spoon  will  not  do — an  egg-beater  may  be  used,  but  a  baker's 
"whisk"  is  the  proper  article.  This  is  Gamba's  recipe,  and  his  spelling  is 
"zambaiona."  I  saw  him  make  and  cook  that  delectable  compound,  and  wrote 
the  process  down  then  and  there  ;  he  gave  me  this  spelling  of  the  word.  I  have 
used  claret  and  fine  sherry,  never  white  wine,  and  found  both  very  good  ;  but, 
of  course,  not  equal  to  champagne.  Gamba  serves  this  in  place  of  Roman 
punch,  and  it  is  a  delicious  and  novel  substitute.  One  of  his  Pupils. 

Another  correspondent  writes  that  "zabajone"  is  the  correct 
spelling,  and  that  the  dish  is  an  Italian  one.  He  further  remarks 
that  he  believes  it  to  be  native  to  Turin,  and  that  the  best  way  of 
making  it  is  as  follows: 

Beat  well  together  the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs  and  from  three  to  six  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  sugar  (tastes  vary  much  in  this  dish  as  to  sweetness) ;  put  in  a  double 
saucepan  over  the  fire.  Cut  the  yellow  peel  in  strips  from  two  oranges,  and 
-put  in  a  colander ;  pour  very  slowly  over  the  peel  and  into  the  eggs — which  you 
will  stir  one  way  all  the  time — one  bottle  of  champagne;  do  not  let  it  boil,  but 
stir  gently  until  it  is  as  thick  as  custard.  Pour  into  champagne  glasses  and 
serve  hot. 

This  may  be  varied  by  putting  on  ice  until  cold  and  then  filling  paper  cases; 
freeze  these  until  they  become  of  a  spongy  consistency,  and  serve  as  an  tee. 
When  zabajone  is  to  be  frozen,  rather  more  sugar  and  orange-peel  should  be 
used. 

I  want  some  zabajone— I  want  some  zabajone  right  now. 

Yum -yum ! 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  our  society  leaders  is  Mrs.  Juno; 
and  she  certainly  deserves  the  admiration  she  receives.  It  may  be 
that  her  attractive  qualities  were  acquired  during  the  few  years  in 
which  she  played  the  role  of  a  fascinating  widow.  But  then,  again, 
I've  been  told  that  she  was  just  as  charming  when  a  young  girl. 
Did  you  ever  hear  her  tell  one  of  her  hunting  stories,  or  that  yacht- 
ing adventure,  or  the  tale  of  the  opera  tickets?  Then  you  must 
seek  an  opportunity. 

A  little  while  ago  there  was  a  Japanese  collection  sold  at  auc- 
tion, and  hereby  hangs  another  of  her  stories: 

"You  know  I'm  death  on  auctions;  and  when  I  heard  Joe  El- 
dridge  was  going  to  have  this  one,  I  went  right  down  to  the 
place.  Lots  of  people  were  there,  and  Eldridge  was  just  sell- 
ing the  loveliest  little  teak-wood  chair  you  ever  saw.  Old 
Fierce  and  young  Newell  were  after  it,  neck  and  neck,  and  I  sailed 
in.  Teddy  Washington  wanted  to  bid  for  me,  but  I  always  do  it 
myself.  I  was  sort  of  sleepy,  too,  for  it  was  Thursday  evening  " 
[Wednesday  is  Mrs.  Juno's  reception  day],  "and  we'd  been  playing 
cards  until  half-past  three  the  night  before.    I  called  out: 

" '  Twenty-one  dollars.' 

"  'Twenty-one-and-a-half,'  says  old  Fierce. 

"  '  Twenty-one-n'arf,'  says  Eldridge;  '  twenty-one  n'arf,  twenty- 
one-n" 

"'Twenty-two,'  chipped  in  Newell. 

"'Twenty-five,'  says  Fierce. 

"'Twenty-five!'  shouts  Eldridge,  looking  at  me  and  Newell; 
'  twenty-five.'    But  Newell  had  passed.     '  1  wenty-five.' 

"'  I  go  two  better,'  says  I. 

And  then  they  all  shouted.  None  of  the  women  understood, 
but  I'll  bet  every  man  in  the  place  knew  what  I  meant.  And  old 
Fierce  says : 

"  '  Mrs.  J  uno,  the  chair's  yours ;  I  pass  the  buck.'  " 

My  friend  Freluquet  has  long  yearned  to  be  a  dude.  This  I  know 
from  the  unbridled  liberality  with  which  he  chaffs  the  species.  He 
foretold  their  swift  decay  when  they  first  came  out,  as  did  many 
others,  and  is  astonished  to  find  them  still  flourishing  like  a  green 
bay  tree. 

The  fact  is,  a  man  is  obliged  to  undergo  such  a  complete  physi- 
cal change  to  be  a  dude  that  it  can  not  be  an  ephemeral  taa  with 
him.  It  is  not  a  mere  case  of  bang  and  clothes.  A  dude,  to  be  a 
thoroughbred,  must  be  a  dude  even  in  his  bathing-suit.    If  he 


manages  this,  he  is  probably  a  dude  without  one,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  arrived  at  the  inner  penetralia  of  dudeism.  In  the  begin- 
ning it  is  a  pi^ce  of  well-sustained  character  acting.  Gradually  it 
hardens  into  a  habit.  But  a  dude  is  always  made,  not  born.  Once 
I  fondly  fancied  that  he  came  full  panoplied,  as  Minerva  sprang 
from  the  brow  of  Jove.  But  I  have  witnessed  a  rehearsal.  Fre- 
luquet was  saying,  the  other  day,  that  although  we  had  had  four 
imported  specimens,  the  native  product  had  l>een  limited  to  one. 

"  Several  fellows  have  tried  it,"  said  he,  "  and  they  have  taken 
several  degrees,  but  they  have  not  arrived  at  the  thirty-third,  so  to 
speak — the  part  where  it  gets  into  a  fellow's  knees,  and  elbows,  and 
chest.  A  man  must  get  into  the  easy  habit  of  looking  like  a  sud- 
denly arrested  jumping-jack — one  that  has  been  pulled  too  sudden- 
ly and  become  locked  in  one  position." 

Freluquet  spoke  so  bitterly  that  I  knew  he  had  been  studying 
the  subject  real  hard,  and  wanted  to  be  one  real  bad. 

Not  long  after  I  had  a  rear  view  of  a  most  extraordinary  object 
making  its  way  down  an  obscure  street.  The  angle  of  its  stick  re- 
called the  "  Pop"  season.  Its  head  was  craned  forward,  it  wob- 
bled uncertainly,  and  this  was  its  general  outline;    <  > 

It  was  Freluquet,  rehearsing  the  dude  walk.  <  > 


I  made  an  attempt,  last  Monday  evening,  to  find  out  what  Rhea 
was  saying  as  Beatrice  in  "  Much  Ado."  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
I  failed.  It  annoyed  me  so  much  that  when  I  went  home  I  over- 
hauled my  Shakespeare  and  made  notes  on  it.  These  notes  were 
phonetic  imitations  of  Rhea's  rendering  of  Shakespeare.  By  com- 
paring them  with  the  text  I  found  out  what  she  had  been  saying. 
Here  is  one  of  the  notes.  The  r,  which  I  have  put  in  peculiar  type, 
should  be  pronounced  with  a  strangling  intonation,  something  like 
the  tone  of  those  "devil's  fiddles"  ooys  used  to  play: 

Beatrice — I  vunedair  dat  you  vill  steel  be  talkeeng,  Signior  Bain-iddick,  no- 
bodd/V  markss  you. 

Benedick — What,  my  dear  Lady  Disdain,  are  you  yet  living? 

Beat. — Eez  eet  pozzibl'  dees-da\n  shoo'  die,  vile  zhe  hat'  zuch  meet  foo'  to  fee 
deet  ass  Signior  Bain-iddick?  Couttoisie  eetsaylf  must  convairt  to  rfevj-dain 
eef  you  comb  een  hail"  pray-sance. 

Bene. — Then  is  courtesy  a  turn-coat.  But  it  is  certain  I  am  loved  of  all  la- 
dies, only  you  excepted ;  and  I  would  I  could  find  in  my  heart  that  I  had  not  a 
hard  heart,  for  truly  I  love  none. 

Beat. — A  dear  'appeeness  to  weemen;  dey  vould  aylse  'ave  bean  troubled 
vit'  a  pairneeshus  sootor.  I  dank  God  and  my  col'  blood  I  am  or!  your  hu- 
mor for  dat ;  I  'ad  l'adder  'ear  my  dog  bar  kat  a  crow  dan  a  man  zwear  he  loaf 
me. 

I  wish  I  could  give  the  intonation  as  well  as  the  pronunciation, 
but  type  has  its  limitations. 

I  was  looking  at  Kunath's  picture  of  "  The  Luck  of  Roaring 
Camp,"  the  other  evening  at  the  Palette  Club,  and  noticed  a  feature 
in  it  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  public  eye.  The  figure  and 
features  of  John  Oakhurst,  the  gambler  in  the  picture,  are  those 
of  Bret  Harte  himself.  John  Oakhurst,  if  you  will  remember, 
figures  quite  prominently  in  the  "Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat,"  where 
he  is  invited  by  the  Vigilantes  to  leave  town.  I  wonder  what  the 
artist's  motive  was  in  the  likeness. 


Just  as  Tom  Merry  was  hanging  up  his  office-coat  last  Wednes- 
day, this  note  was  handed  to  him: 

My  Dear  Tom;  As  I  was  economically  cleaning  your  Prince  Albert  this 
morning,  with  a  cheap  solution  of  castile  soap  and  ammonia,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  necessity,  which  you  were  deploring,  of  immediately  purchasing  an- 
other, as  the  run  on 'the  New  York  banks  had  temporarily  straightened  you,  I 
discovered  in  the  pocket  an  acceptance  to  your  little  "  toot  "  at  Commercant's 
this  evening.  What  is  sauce  for  the  gander  is  sauce  for  the  goose.  Don't  lie 
awake  waiting  for  me,  if  you  get  home  first,  as  I  have  a  latch-key  in  my  pocket. 
Your  loving  wife,  Daisy. 

No  one  had  ever  seen  Tom  Merry's  jaw  drop  so  low,  except  his 
wife.  He  always  wore  it  low  at  home.  But  he  is  a  devil  of  a  fel- 
low abroad,  and  an  immense  favorite.  The  "  toot  "  did  not  come 
off.  Five  minutes  before  he  received  the  letter  Tom  did  not  expect 
to  strike  home  till  somewhere  about  five  in  the  morning.  Five 
minutes  after,  he  was  half-way  there.  He  has  since  confided  to 
me  that  he  made  such  enormous  headway  that  his  pedometer  could 
not  keep  up  with  him,  and  broke  its  main-spring. 

"No  one  knows,"  says  Tom,  "  the  peace  andpolicy  of  a  virtu- 
ous married  life  till  he  gets  into  a  box.    No  more  rackets  for  me." 

Daisy  was  not  there  when  Tom  got  home,  and  he  went  wildly  in 
search  of  her.  Like  a  suspicious  man,  he  took  her  at  her  word, 
and  made  the  tour  of  the  restaurants.  Like  a  husband  in  a  French 
play,  he  borrowed  the  waiters'  coats  and  napkins,  and,  thus  dis- 
guised, invaded  the  cabinets  particutiers. 

He  came  suddenly  upon  many  of  his  bos*om  friends,  who  were 
not  agreeably  surprised  to  see  Tom  Merry  bringing  in  their  dinner. 
They  tell  it  on  him  ever  since  that  he  served  up  each  dish  with  a 
sauce  of  moral  aphorisms.  Coming  from  Tom  Merry,  they  were 
startling.    Moral  aphorisms  on  such  occasions  are  also  nauseating. 

Tom  spent  quite  a  handsome  sum  in  buying  waiters'  coats,  but 
found  no  Daisy.  When  he  went  home,  in  the  gray  of  dawn,  de- 
feated and  perplexed,  he  cast  himself  on  the  empty  bed,  and  howled 
with  woe  and  remorse.  But  this  true  story  has  a  good  ending. 
Daisy  came  in  smiling  and  fresh,  somewhere  about  the  breakfast 
hour,  to  open  the  windows  and  air  the  linen.  Tom  rushed  at  her, 
looking  like  a  ghoul  after  a  debauch. 

"  Woman,  woman ! "  he  cried,  grasping  her  shoulders  fiercely 
and  glaring  at  her  with  his  wild,  red  eyes,  "  where—where  did  you 
pass  the  night  ?" 

"In  the  spare  room,"  said  Daisy,  simply,  sweetly,  and  truth- 
fully. 

In  lieu  of  any  remarks  of  my  own  upon  the  "  Meteors  "  company, 
at  the  Bush  Street,  I  will  give  a  few  comments  made  by  a  member 
of  that  company  to  a  friend.  I  heard  them  as  I  stood  waiting  for 
a  car :  ■ 

"  What  kind  o'  business  ye  doin'?  " 

"  We  done  the  biggest  business  last  night  we've  had  yit.  Hallen 
and  Hart  hooked  on — gallery  kep'  a  callin'  for  'em.  They're  the 
two  best  stiffs  I  ever  see  in  their  line." 

"  What's  become  o'  Bill?  " 

"  Oh,  Bill  he  got  loaded  in  Shee-cago." 

"  Got  loaded,  did  he?  " 

"  Yes — he's  a  gittin'  to  be  a  terrible  booze." 

"  Did  you  leave  him  there?  " 

"Did  we  leave  him?  Well,  I  should  gargle.  We  hain't  got  no 
use  for  a  lush." 

"  What  have  you  been  doin'?  " 

"  Oh,  I  bin  a-given'  'em  chestnuts,  but  old  gags  goes  here." 

"  Well,  so  long." 

"Tra-la-la-loo.     Skip  the  gutter." 


Now  that  summer  is  upon  us,  and  the  young  society  man  is 
figuring  round  to  see  how  many  Sunday  invitations  to  Menlo  or 
San  Rafael  he  can  corral,  and  at  which  country-seat  he  can  spend 
his  one  week  of  vacation,  I  am  reminded  of  that  man  in  one  of 
Arthur  Helps's  books,  I  believe  it  is,  who,  requiring  a  few  weeks  of 
absolute  rest  and  quiet,  looked  through  his  tablets  to  decide  upon 
which  of  his  invitations  for  the  country  he  should  accept.  Finally 
he  came  to  one  which  seemed  to  be  exactly  the  thing.  The  host 
was  a  victim  to  chronic  rheumatism,  and  would  not  be  continually 
wanting  to  amuse  him. 

It  was  a  raw,  windy  day  when  he  arrived  at  his  rheumatic  friend's 
retreat;  but  the  welcome  was  warm  enough  to  compensate  for  the 
weather — in  fact,  too  warm  to  suit  theguest.  Out  of  his  arm-chair 
hobbled  the  host  and  his  crutches,  out  of  the  stable  was  ordered 
the  pony-chaise,  and  out  for  a  twelve-mile  drive,  over  a  windy1 
Yorkshire  moor,  did  the  hospitable  friend  drag  his  despairing 
visitor.  Moral:  The  model  host  should  have  neither  eyes,  ears, 
tongue,  feet,  nor  hands. 

And  how  delightful  it  would  be  if  this  were  only  carried  out. 
No  more  would  trie  blithesome  entertainer  marshal  the  guests  and 
put  them  through  the  daily  round  of  country  house  amusements. 


Can't  you  sketch  the  programme  usually  carried  out?  I  can, 
for  my  part.  It  shall  begin  with  a  quarrelsome  game  of  compulsory 
croquet,  or  the  perilous  gymnastics  of  lawn-tennis,  in  the  morning, 
and  end  in  a  dreary,  dreary,  seventeen-mile  drive  to  Cat's  Creek  in 
the  afternoon. 

The  daughter  of  the  house  always  resents  flirtation  with  any  one 
but  herself;  and  really  I've  known  Jennie  to  give  Carrie  violent 
hints  tint  her  early  return  to  the  city  would  greatly  convenience 
mamma,  just  because  she  and  Will  had  hung  back  in  the  walk, 
the  day  before,  and  sat  out  on  the  veranda  together  until  ten  o'clock 
the  previous  evening. 

A  plague  un  them  all!  Why  can't  they  let  a  man  have  a  ham- 
mock to  himself  and  a  novel  all  day? 


Ralston  was  probably  the  type  of  the  loo-hospitable  host.  He 
was  absolutely  military  in  the  manner  in  which  he  marshaled  his 
guests.  They  rose  at  a  certain  hour,  were  marched  to  breakfast, 
got  up  from  trie  table  together,  were  formed  into  platoons,  marched 
to  the  parade-ground,  and  squads  were  then  detailed  for  drives  and 
rides.     It  might  have  been  set  down  like  this: 

Reveille — Get  up,  lave  or  bathe,  and  dress  yourself. 

Breakfast  Call — Go  to  the  table,  and  eat  at  the  tap  of  the  drum. 

Rappet — Guests  will  forro  on  the  parade-ground,  in  front  of  the 
house. 

Guard  Mounting—  Guests  will  take  carriages  or  horses,  as  de- 
tailed in  squads  by  the  Officer  of  the  Day. 

Retnat — Guests  will  return  to  the  house  for  luncheon. 

During  the  afternoon  the  Officer  of  the  Day  will  see  that  guests 
be  made  to  play  at  various  games  during  the  hours  appointed  for 
these  games.  The  Flirtation  Squad  will  repair  to  the  creek.  The 
Awkward  Squad  will  be  marched  through  the  conservatory,  to  in- 
spect the  flowers. 

Dinner  Call"—  Guests  will  sit  down  to  table  at  seven  o'clock 
drum -be  at. 

Tattoo—  The  porches,  nooks,  staircases,  and  dark  corners  will  be 
cleared  of  lovers.     Guests  will  retire  to  their  quarters. 

Taps — Lights  out.  Young  women  sitting  up  to  talk  after  taps 
will  be  sent  to  the  guard-house. 

Route's  March— Young  men  caught  kissing  the  maid-servants 
will  be  drummed  out  of  camp. 

I  never  before  saw  a  debutante  with  such  phenomenal  self-posses- 
sion as  Miss  Elizabeth  Rowellan,  who  made  her  debut  on  Wednes- 
day evening.  It  was  simply  startling.  In  two  cases  she  even  tided 
over  "  stage  waits  "—something  which  older  actresses  often  find  it 
difficult  to  do.     I  will  mention  one. 

In  the  last  act,  when  Camille  is  lying  upon  her  couch,  she  bids 
the  maid  bring  her  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  1  he  maid  went  to  the  ta- 
ble, but  to  her  consternation  found  the  articles  missing.  The 
property-man  had  forgotten  them.  Miss  Rowellan  noticed  the 
trouble,  and  at  once  said  to  the  maid: 

"  Go  to  the  other  room,  Nanine— you  will  find  them  there." 

It  was  done  so  quickly  and  so  naturally  that  it  was  scarcely  no- 
ticeable. 

I  wish  they  would  change  the  names  in  "Camille  "  to  their  Eng- 
lish forms.  "Cam-eel"  sounds  nothing  like  the  French  name, 
("Ca-mille,"  11  mouille),  nor  does  "  Oh,  lamp!  "  closely  resemble 
"  Olympe."  Why  not  call  them  Olympia  and  Camellia,  and  have 
done  with  trouble? 

When  Camille  hurled  herself  into  Armand's  arms,  Mr.  Grismer, 
despite  the  gravity  of  his  lovely  burden,  caught  her  with  the  ut- 
most neatness. 

"Ah,"  said  a  spectator,  "it  wasn't  for  nothing  that  Grismer 
acted  as  catcher  to  Jeffreys-Lewis.  You  can  see  the  results  of  his 
experience.     He  is  not  to  be  taken  unawares." 

By  the  way,  I  wonder  what  would  become  of  John  T.  Malone 
were  he  to  play  leading  business  with  Jeffreys? 

"  Tut-tut!"  said  a  business  man  in  a  California  Street  car  the 
other  morning,  as  he  went  through  his  pockets;  "  confound  it,  I've 
come  away  without  any  money.      I  left  my  purse  on  the  bureau." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  a  young  acquaintance  who  sat  beside  him, 
as  he  paid  his  elder's  fare,  "never  mind — your  wife  will  find  it." 

"Find  it?  "  roared  the  elder  man,  as  he  gazed  at  the  innocent 
bachelor;  "oh,  yes,  she'll  find  it!  I  should  smile.  That's  what 
I'm  worrying  about." 

A  silence  fell  on  the  passengers,  but,  as  the  car  went  on,  the  cable 
cackled— "cluck-cluck-cluck!"  Will-o'-the-Wisp. 

Orchard  Pests. 

Editors  Argonaut:  Northern  fruit-growers  are  seriously 
troubled  with  insects.  There  are  many  kinds,  all  requiring  differ- 
ent treatment.  The  codling  worm  develops  in  the  apple,  from  an 
egg  laid  by  a  delicate  little  moth;  it  is  our  most  serious  trouble. 
A  cloth  or  paper  put  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree  when  the  apple 
first  forms  will  be  generally  resorted  to  by  the  worm,  which  must 
be  looked  for  every  week  and  killed,  otherwise  it  will  change  to  a 
miller  and  lay  more  eggs.  The  canker-worm  is  kept  out  of  the 
tree  by  putting  a  sheet  of  brown  paper  around  the  tree  in  sugar- 
making  time,  and  keeping  it  smeared  with  fresh  tar.  The  tent  cat- 
erpillar, or  apple-tree  worm;  is  rolled  up  in  its  web  and  crushed. 
Whitewash  destroys  scale  insects  that  adhere  to  the  bark;  but  a 
very  general  remedy  coming  in  vogue  is  a  spoonful  of  Paris  green 
in  a  pail  of  water,  which  is  thrown  upon  the  tree  with  a  force- 
pump;  large  orchards  may  be  treated  in  that  way.  For  the  cod- 
ling worm,  spray  when  the  apples  are  as  large  as  hickory-nuts,  and 
repeat  two  or  three  times  at  intervals  of  two  weeks.  This  will 
probably  be  effectual  for  the  canker-worm  and  caterpillar.  The 
borer  must  be  looked  after  sharply.  He  can  be  detected  as  soon  as 
he  burrows  in  the  wood,  and  cut  out  with  a  knife.  Carbolic  soap 
will  make  a  wash  said  to  keep  out  the  borer;  apply  in  June. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Hugh  T.  Brooks. 

Pearl  Creek,  May  7,  1884. 


At  Albany,  the  other  day,  a  bill  was  passed  making  it  a  misde- 
meanor to  publish  or  expose  for  sale  papers  containing  police  pict- 
ures and  news.  This  bill,  says  the  New  York  foitrnahst,  was  be- 
gun and  engineered  for  the  purpose  of  knocking  down  the  Police 
'Gazette,  Week's  Doings,  and  Police  News,  It  will  be  the  ruin  of 
Richard  K.  Fox,  and  a  severe  blow  at  John  Stetson.    Most  of  these 

Fapers  are  sold  in  New  York  State  more  freely  than  anywhere  else, 
t  will  be  a  very  good  thing  to  close  such  periodicals  out.  They 
injure  the  community,  and  they  hurt  all  kinds  of  publications. 
They  supply  a  certain  part  of  the  public  with  flashy  matter  for 
reading  purposes,  and  demoralize  the  general  taste,  so  that  decent 
papers  can  not  reach  into  that  section.  Mr.  Richard  Fox  has  been 
the  chief  stimulator  of  this  kind  of  thing,  and  there  is  no  reputa- 
ble publisher  in  America  who  will  not  be  glad  to  see  him  come  to 
the  ground.  He  has  been  a  bad  element  in  the  field  of  publication, 
and  the  quicker  he  is  dropped  out  the  better. 


Mr.  Besant  holds  that  the  first  duty  of  a  novelist  is  to  have  a 
story  to  tell,  and  his  second  to  tell  it  without  trying  to  be  too 
clever  in  his  method  of  narration,  and  without  allowing  himself  to 
divert  th;  attention  of  the  reader  by  episodical  matter,  or  to  fatigue 
it  by  long  descriptions,  superfluous  conversation,  or  unnecessary 
reflections.  "Surprises  "  Mr.  Besant  insists  upon  as  essential  to 
the  interest  of  a  story;  and  he  lays  especial  stress  on  the  necessity 
of  the  novelist  confining  himself  to  what  he  knows  from  his  own 
personal  experience.  This  injunction  would  seem  to  shut  out  im- 
agination, and  tend  to  carry  the  writer  in  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Howells's  theory.  _ 

The  Book  Exhibition  at  the  University  in  Berkeley  will  open 
next  Monday  morning,  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  last  on 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    POT    OF    TULIPS. 


A  Wild  Tale  of  a  Missing;  Fortune  and  a  Ghost. 


A  number  of  years  ago  I  went  to  spend  the  summer  at 
an  old  Dutch  villa  which  then  lifted  its  head  from  the  wild 
country  that,  in  present  days,  has  been  tamed  down  into  a 
site  for  many  buildings.  Madison  Square  was  then  a 
wilderness  of  field  and  scrub  oak,  here  and  there  diversi- 
fied with  tall  and  stately  elms.  Worthy  citizens  who  could 
afford  two  establishments  rusticated  in  the  grovesthat  then 
flourished  where  ranks  of  brown-stone  porticos  now  form 
the  landscape;  and  the  locality  of  Fortieth  Street,  where 
my  summer  palace  stood,  was  justly  looked  upon  as  at  an 
enterprising  distance  from  the  city. 

I  had  an  imperious  desire  to  live  in  this  house  ever  since 
I  can  remember.  I  had  often  seen  it  when  a  boy,  and  its 
cool  verandas  and  quaint  garden  seemed,  whenever  I 
passed,  to  attract  me  irresistibly.  In  after  years,  when  I 
grew  up  to  man's  estate,  I  was  not  sorry,  therefore,  when 
one  summer,  fatigued  with  the  labors  of  my  business,  I  be- 
held a  notice  in  the  papers  intimating  that  it  was  to  be  let 
furnished.  I  hastened  to  my  dear  friend,  Jasper  Joye, 
painted  the  delights  of  this  rural  retreat  in  the  most  glow- 
ing colors,  easily  obtained  his  assent  to  share  the  enjoy- 
ments and  the  expense  with  me,  and  a  month  afterward  we 
were  taking  our  ease  in  this  new  paradise.     . 

Independent  of  early  associations,  other  interests  at- 
tached me  to  this  house.  It  was  somewhat  historical,  and 
had  given  shelter  to  George  Washington  on  the  occasion 
of  one  of  his  visits  to  the  city.  Furthermore,  I  knew  the 
"descendants  of  the  family  to  whom  it  had  originally  be- 
longed. Their  history  was  strange  and  mournful,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  their  individuality  was  somehow  shared 
by  the  edifice.  It  had  been  built  by  a  Mr.  Van  Koeren,  a 
gentleman  of  Holland,  the  younger  son  of  a  rich  mercan- 
tile firm  at  the  Hague,  who  had  emigrated  to  this  country 
in  order  to  establish  a  branch  of  his  father's  business  in 
New  York,  which  even  then  gave  indications  of  the  pros- 
perity it  has  since  reached  with  such  marvelous  rapidity. 
He  had  brought  with  him  a  fair  young  Belgian  wife ;  a  love- 
ly girl,  if  I  may  believe  her  portrait,  with  soft  brown  eyes, 
chestnut  hair,  and  a  deep,  placid  contentment  spreading 
over  her  fresh  and  innocent  features.  Her  son,  Alain  Van 
Koeren,  had  her  picture — an  old  miniature  in  a  red  gold 
frame — as  well  as  that  of  his  father;  and,  when  looking  on 
the  two,  one  could  not  conceive  a  greater  contrast  than 
must  have  existed  between  husband  and  wife.  Mr.  Van 
Koeren  must  have  been  a  man  of  terrible  will  and  gloomy 
temperament.  His  face — in  the  picture — is  dark  and  aus- 
tere, his  eyes  deep-sunken  and  burning  as  if  with  a  slow, 
inward  fire  The  lips  are  thin  and  compressed,  with  much 
determination  of  purpose;  and  his  chin,  boldly  salient,  is 
brimful  of  power  and  resolution.  When  first  I  saw  those 
two  pictures  I  sighed  inwardly, and  thought,  "Poor  child! 
you  must  often  have  sighed  for  the  sunny  meadows  of 
Brussels,  in  the  long,  gloomy  nights  spent  in  the  company 
of  that  terrible  man ! " 

I  was  not  far  wrong,  as  I  afterward  discovered.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Van  Koeren  were  very  unhappy.  Jealousy  was  his 
monomania,  and  he  had  scarcely  been  married  before  his 
girl-wife  began  to  feel  the  oppression  of  a  gloomy  and 
ceaseless  tyranny.  Every  man  under  fifty,  whose  hair  was 
not  white  and  whose  form  was  erect,  was  an  object  of  sus- 
picion to  this  Dutch  Bluebeard.  Not  that  he  was  vulgarly 
jealous.  He  did  not  frown  at  his  wife  before  strangers,  or 
attack  her  with  reproaches  in  the  midst  of  her  festivities. 
He  was  too  well-bred  a  man  to  bare  his  private  woes  to  the 
world.  But  at  night,  when  the  guests  had  departed  and 
the  dull  light  of  the  quaint  old  Flemish  lamps  but  half  il- 
luminated the  nuptial  chamber,  then  it  was  that  with 
monotonous  invective  Mr.  Van  Koeren  crushed  his  wife. 
And  Marie,  weeping  and  silent,  would  sit  on  the  edge  of 
the  bed  listening  to  the  cold,  trenchant  irony  of  her  hus- 
band, who,  pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  would  now  and 
then  stop  in  his  walk  to  gaze  with  his  burning  eyes  upon 
the  pallid  face  of  his  victim.  Even  the  evidences  that 
Marie  gave  of  becoming  a  mother  did  not  check  him.  He 
saw  in  that  coming  event,  which  most  husbands  anticipate 
with  mingled  joy  and  fear,  only  an  approaching  incarna- 
tion of  his  dishonor.  He  watched  with  a  horrible  refine- 
ment of  suspicion  for  the  arrival  of  that  being  in  whose  feat- 
ures he  madly  believed  he  should  but  too  surely  trace  the 
evidences  of  his  wife's  crime. 

Whether  it  was  that  these  ceaseless  attacks  wore  out  her 
strength,  or  that  Providence  wished  to  add  another  chas- 
tening misery  to  her  burden  of  woe,  I  dare  not  speculate; 
but  it  is  certain  that  one  luckless  night  Mr.  Van  Koeren 
learned  that  he  had  become  a  father  two  months  before 
the  allotted  time.  During  his  first  paroxysm  of  rage,  on 
the  receipt  of  intelligence  which  seemed  to  confirm  all  his 
previous  suspicions,  it  was,  I  believe,  with  difficulty  that 
he  was  prevented  from  slaying  both  the  innocent  causes  of 
his  resentment. 
_  The  caution  of  his  race  and  the  presence  of  his  physi- 
cians induced  him,  however,  to  put  a  curb  upon  his  furious 
will  until  reflection  suggested  quite  as  criminal,  if  not  as 
dangerous,  a  vengeance.  As  soon  as  his  poor  wife  had  re- 
covered from  her  illness,  unnaturally  prolonged  by  the  del- 
icacy of  constitution  induced  by  previous  mental  suffering, 
she  was  astonished  to  find,  instead  of  increasing  his  perse- 
cutions, that  her  husband  had  changed  his  tactics  and 
treated  her  with  studied  neglect.  He.rarely  spoke  to  her 
except  on  occasions  when  the  decencies  of  society  de- 
manded that  he  should  address  her.  He  avoided  her  pres- 
ence, and  no  longer  inhabited  the  same  apartments.  He 
seemed,  in  short,  to  strive  as  much  as  possible  to  forget  her 
existence.  But  if  she  did  not  suffer  from  personal  ill-treat- 
ment it  was  because  a  punishment  more  acute  was  in  store 
for  her.  If  Mr.  Van  Koeren  had  chosen  to  affect  to  con- 
sider her  beneath  his  vengeance,  it  was  because  his  hate 
had  taken  another  direction,  and  seemed  to  have  derived 
increased  intensity  from  the  alteration.  It  was  upon  the 
unhappy  boy,  the  cause  of  all  this  misery,  that  the  father 
lavished  a  terrible  hatred.  Mr.  Van  Koeren  seemed  deter- 
mined that,  if  this  child  sprang  from  other  loins  than  his, 
the  mournful  destiny  which  he  forced  upon  him  should  am- 
ply avenge  his  own  existence  and  the  infidelity  of  his  moth- 


er. While  the  child  was  an  infant  his  plan  seemed  to  have 
been  formed.  Ignorance  and  neglect  were  the  two  deadly 
influences  with  which  he  sought  to  assassinate  the  moral 
nature  of  this  boy;  and  his  terrible  campaign  against  the 
virtue  of  his  own  son  was,  as  he  grew  up,  carried  into  exe- 
cution with  the  most  consummate  generalship.  He  gave 
him  money,  but  debarred  him  from  education.  He  al- 
lowed him  liberty  of  action,  but  withheld  advice.  It  was 
in  vain  that  his  mother,  who  foresaw  the  frightful  conse- 
quences of  such  a  training,  sought  in  secret  by  every  means 
in  her  power  to  nullify  her  husband's  attempts.  She  strove 
in  vain  to  seduce  her  son  into  an  ambition  to  be  educated. 
She  beheld  with  horror  all  her  agonized  efforts  frustrated, 
and  saw  her  son  and  only  child  becoming,  even  in  his 
youth,  a  drunkard  and  a  libertine.  In  the  end  it  proved 
too  much  for  her  strength;  she  sickened,  and  went  home 
to  her  sunny  Belgian  plains.  There  she  lingered  for  a  few 
months  in  a  calm  but  rapid  decay,  whose  calmness  was 
broken  but  by  the  one  grief;  until  one  autumn  day,  when 
the  leaves  were  falling  from  the  limes,  she  made  a  little 
prayer  for  her  son  to  the  good  God,  and  died.  Vain  ori- 
son! Spendthrift,  gamester,  libertine,  and  drunkard  by 
turns,  Alain  Van  Koeren's  earthly  destiny  was  unchange- 
able. The  father,  who  should  have  been  his  guide,  looked 
on  each  fresh  depravity  of  his  son  with  a  species  of  grim 
delight.  Even  the  death  of  his  wronged  wife  had  no  effect 
upon  his  fatal  purpose.  He  still  permitted  the  young  man 
to  run  blindly  to  destruction  by  the  course  into  which  he 
himself  had  led  him. 

As  years  rolled  by,  and  Mr.  Van  Koeren  himself  ap- 
proached to  that  time  of  life  when  he  might  soon  expect  to 
follow  his  persecuted  wife,  he  relieved  himself  of  the  hate- 
ful presence  of  his  son  altogether.  Even  the  link  of  a  sys- 
tematic vengeance,  which  had  hitherto  united  them,  was 
severed,  and  Alain  was  cast  adrift  without  either  money  or 
principle.  The  occasion  of  this  final  separation  between 
father  and  son  was  the  marriage  of  the  latter  with  a  girl  of 
humble  though  honest  extraction.  This  was  a  good  ex- 
cuse for  the  remorseless  Van  Koeren,  so  he  availed  himself 
of  it  by  turning  his  son  out  of  doors. 

From  that  time  forth  they  never  met.  Alain  lived  a  life 
of  meagre  dissipation,  and  soon  died,  leaving  behind  him 
one  child,  a  daughter.  By  a  coincidence  natural  enough, 
Mr.  Van  Koeren's  death  followed  his  son's  almost  imme- 
diately. He  died  as  he  had  lived — sternly.  But  those  who 
were  around  his  couch  in  his  last  moments  mentioned 
some  singular  facts  connected  with  the  manner  of  his 
death.  A  few  moments  before  he  expired,  he  raised  him- 
self in  the  bed,  and  seemed  as  if  conversing  with  some 
person  invisible  to  the  spectators.  His  lips  moved  as  if 
in  speech,  and  immediately  afterward  he  sank  back,  bathed 
in  a  flood  of  tears.  "Wrong!  wrong!"  he  was  heard  to 
mutter,  feebly;  then  he  implored  passionately  the  forgive- 
ness of  some  one,  who,  he  said,  was  present.  The  death- 
struggle  ensued  almost  immediately,  and  in  the  midst  of 
his  agony  he  seemed  wrestling  for  speech.  All  that  could 
be  heard,  however,  were  a  few  broken  words.  "  I  was 
wrong.  My  unfounded —  For  God's  sake  look  in —  You 
will  find — "  Having  uttered  these  fragmentary  sentences, 
he  seemed  to  feel  that  the  power  of  speech  had  passed 
away  forever.  He  fixed  his  eyes  piteously  on  those  around 
him,  and,  with  a  great  sigh  of  grief,  expired.  I  gathered 
these  facts  from  his  granddaughter  and  Alain's  daughter, 
Alice  Van  Koeren,  who  had  been  summoned  by  some 
friend  to  her  grandfather's  dying  couch  when  it  was  too 
late.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  seen  him,  and  then  she 
saw  him  die. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Van  Koeren's  death  were  a  nine- 
days'  wonder  to  all' the  merchants  in  New  York.  Beyond 
a  small  sum  in  the  bank,  and  the  house  in  which  he  lived, 
which  was  mortgaged  for  its  full  value,  Mr.  Van  Koeren 
had  died  a  pauper !  To  those  who  knew  him  and  knew 
his  affairs,  this  seemed  inexplicable.  Five  or  six  years  be- 
fore his  death  he  had  retired  from  business  with  a  fortune 
of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  had  lived  quiet- 
ly since  then — was  known  not  to  have  speculated,  and 
could  not  have  gambled.  The  question  then  was,  Where 
had  his  wealth  vanished?  Search  was  made  in  every 
secretary,  in  every  bureau,  for  some  document  which 
might  throw  a  light  on  the  mysterious  disposition  that  he 
had  made  of  his  property.  None  was  found.  Neither 
will,  nor  certificates  of  stock,  nor  title  deeds,  nor  bank  ac- 
counts, were  anywhere  discernible.  Inquiries  were  made 
at  the  offices  of  companies  in  which  Mr.  Van  Koeren  was 
known  to  be  largely  interested;  he  had  sold  out  his  stock 
years  ago.  Real  estate  that  had  been  believed  to  be  his 
was  found  on  investigation  to  have  passed  into  other 
hands.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  for  some  years  past 
Mr.  Van  Koeren  had  been  steadily  converting  all  his  prop- 
erty into  money,  and  what  he  had  done  with  that  money 
no  one  knew.  Alice  Van  Koeren  and  her  mother,  who, 
at  the  old  gentleman's  death,  were  at  first  looked  on  as 
millionaires,  discovered,  when  all  was  over,  that  they  were 
no  better  off  than  before.  It  was  evident  that  the  old 
man,  determined  that  one  whom,  though  bearing  his 
name,  he  believed  not  to  be  his  blood,  should  never  in- 
herit his  wealth  or  any  share  of  it,  had  made  away  with 
his  fortune  before  his  death — a  posthumous  vengeance 
which  was  the  only  one  by  which  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York  relative  to  inheritance  can  be  successfully 
evaded.  I  took  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  case,  and  even 
helped  to  make  some  researches  for  the  lost  property,  not 
so  much,  I  confess,  from  a  spirit  of  general  philanthropy, 
as  from  certain  feelings  which  I  experienced  toward  Alice 
Van  Koeren,  the  heir  to  this  invisible  estate. 

I  had  long  known  both  her  and  her  mother,  when  they 
were  living  in  honest  poverty  and  earning  a  scanty  subsist- 
ence by  their  own  labor;  Mrs.  Van  Koeren  working  as  an 
embroideress,  and  Alice  turning  to  account,  as  a  prepara- 
tory governess,  the  education  which  her  good  mother,  spite 
of  her  limited  means,  had  bestowed  on  her.  In  a  few 
words,  then,  I  loved  Alice  Van  Koeren,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  make  her  my  wife  as  soon  as  my  means  would  al- 
low me  to  support  a  fitting  establishment.  My  passion  had 
never  been  declared.  I  was  content  for  the  time  with  the 
secret  consciousness  of  my  own  love,  and  the  no  less  grate- 
ful certainty  that  Alice  returned  it,  all  unuttered  as  it  was. 
I  had,  therefore,  a  double  interest  in  passing  the  summer 
at  the  old  Dutch  villa,  for  I  felt  it  to  be  connected  some- 


how with  Alice,  and  I  could  not  forget  the  singular  desire 
to  inhabit  it  which  I  had  so  often  experienced  as  a  boy. 

It  was  a  lovely  day  in  June  when  Jasper  Joye  and  myself 
took  up  our  abode  in  our  new  residence ;  and  as  we  smoked 
our  cigars  on  the  piazza  in  the  evening  we  felt  for  the  first 
time  the  unalloyed  pleasure  with  which  a  townsman  breathes 
the  pure  air  of  the  country. 

The  house  and  grounds  had  a  quaint  sort  of  beauty  that 
to  me  was  eminently  pleasing.  Landscape  gardening,  in 
the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term,  was  then  almost  un- 
known in  this  country,  and  the  "  laying  out "  of  the  garden 
that  surrounded  our  new  home  would  doubtless  have 
shocked  Mr.  Loudon,  the  late  Mr.  Downing,  or  Sir  Thom- 
as Dick  Lauder.  It  was  formal  and  artificial  to  the  last 
degree.  The  beds  were  cut  into  long  parallelograms,  rigid 
and  severe  of  aspect,  and  edged  with  prim  rows  of  stiff 
dwarf  box.  The  walks,  of  course,  crossed  always  at  right 
angles,  and  the  laurel  and  cypress  trees  that  grew  here  and 
there  were  clipped  into  cones,  and  spheres,  and  rhomboids. 
It  is  true  that,  at  the  time  my  friend  and  I  hired  the  house, 
years  of  neglect  had  restored  to  this  formal  garden  some- 
what of  the  raggedness  of  nature.  The  box  edgings  were 
rank  and  wild.  The  clipped  trees,  forgetful  of  geometric 
propriety,  flourished  into  unauthorized  boughs  and  rebel 
offshoots.  The  walks  were  green  with  moss,  and  the  beds 
of  Dutch  tulips,  which  had  been  planted  in  the  shape  of 
certain  gorgeous  birds,  whose  colors  were  represented  by 
masses  of  blossoms,  each  of  a  single  hue,  had  transgressed 
their  limits,  and  the  purple  of  a  parrot's  wings  might  have 
been  seen  running  recklessly  into  the  crimson  of  his  head; 
while,  as  bulbs,  however  well  bred,  will  create  other  bulbs, 
the  flower-birds  of  this  queer  old  Dutch  garden  became  in 
time  abominably  distorted  in  shape — flamingoes  with 
humps,  golden  pheasants  with  legs  preternaturally  elon- 
gated, macaws  afflicted  with  hydrocephalus — each  species 
of  deformity  being  proportioned  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  roots  had  spread  in  some  particular  direction.  Still, 
this  strange  mixture  of  raggedness  and  formality,  this  con- 
glomerate of  nature  and  art,  had  their  charms.  It  was  pleas- 
ant to  watch  the  struggle,  as  it  were,  between  the  opposing 
elements,  and  to  see  nature  triumphing  by  degrees  in  every 
direction. 

The  house  itself  was  pleasant  and  commodious.  Rooms 
that,  though  not  lofty,  were  spacious;  wide  windows,  and 
cool  piazzas  extending  over  the  four  sides  of  the  building; 
and  a  collection  of  antique  carved  furniture,  some  of  which, 
from  its  elaborateness,  might  well  have  come  from  the 
chisel  of  Master  Grinling  Gibbons.  There  was  a  mantel- 
piece in  the  dining-room,  with  which  I  remember  being 
very  much  struck  when  first  I  came  to  take  possession. 

It  was  a  singular  and  fantastical  piece  of  carving.  It 
was  a  perfect  tropical  garden,  menagerie,  and  aviary,  in 
one.  Birds,  beasts,  and  flowers  were  sculptured  on  the 
wood  with  exquisite  correctness  of  detail,  and  painted  with 
the  hues  of  nature.  The  Dutch  taste  for  color  was  here 
fully  gratified.  Parrots,  love-birds,  scarlet  lories,  blue- 
faced  Daboons,  crocodiles,  passion-flowers,  tigers,  Egyp- 
tian lilies,  and  Brazilian  butterflies,  were  all  mixed  in  gor- 
geous confusion.  The  artist,  whoever  he  was,  must  have 
been  an  admirable  naturalist,  for  the  ease  and  freedom  of 
his  carving  were  only  equaled  by  the  wonderful  accuracy 
with  which  the  different  animals  were  represented.  Alto- 
gether it  was  one  of  those  oddities  of  Dulch  conception, 
whose  strangeness  was  in  this  instance  redeemed  by  the 
excellence  of  the  execution. 

Such  was  the  establishment  that  Jasper  Joye  and  myself 
were  to  inhabit  for  the  summer  months. 

"What  a  strange  thing  it  was,"  said  Jasper,  as  we 
lounged  on  the  piazza  together  the  night  of  our  arrival, 
' '  that  old  Van  Koeren's  property  should  never  have  turned 
up!" 

"  It  is  a  question  with  some  people  whether  he  had  any 
at  his  death,"  I  answered. 

"  Pshaw!  Every  one  knows  that  he  did  not  or  could  not 
have  lost  that  with  which  he  retired  from  business." 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  I,  thoughtfully;  "yet  every  possible 
search  has  been  made  for  documents  that  might  throw 
light  on  the  mystery.  I  have  myself  sought  in  every  quar- 
ter for  traces  of  this  lost  wealth,  but  in  vain." 

"Perhaps  he  buried  it,"  suggested  Jasper,  laughing; 
"  if  so,  we  may  find  it  here  in  a  hole  one  fine  morning." 

"I  think  it  much  more  likely  that  he  destroyed  it,"  I 
replied.  "  You  know  he  never  could  be  got  to  believe 
that  Alain  Van  Koeren  was  his  son,  and  1  believe  him 
quite  capable  of  having  flung  all  his  money  into  the  sea 
in  order  to  prevent  those  whom  he  considered  not  of  his 
blood  inheriting  it,  which  they  must  have  done  under  our 
laws." 

"  I  am  sorry  that  Alice  did  not  become  an  heiress,  both 
for  your  sake  and  hers.     She  is  a  charming  girl." 

Jasper,  from  whom  I  concealed  nothing,  knew  of  my 
love. 

"As  to  that,"  I  answered,  "it  is  little  matter.  I  shall 
in  a  year  or  two  be  independent  enough  to  marry,  and  can 
afford  to  let  Mr.  Van  Koeren's  cherished  gold  sleep  wher- 
ever he  has  concealed  it." 

"  Well,  I'm  off  to  bed,"  said  Jasper,  yawning.  "This 
country  air  makes  one  sleepy  early.  Be  on  the  lookout 
for  trap-doors  and  all  that  soft  of  thing,  old  fellow.  Who 
knows  but  that  the  old  chap's  dollars  will  turn  up?  Good 
night ! " 

"  Good  night,  Jasper!" 

So  we  parted  for  the  night.  He  to  his  room,  which  lay 
on  the  west  side  of  the  building;  I  -to  mine  on  the  east, 
situated  at  the  end  of  a  long  corridor  and  exactly  opposite 
to  Jasper's. 

The  night  was  very  still  and  warm.  The  clearness  with 
which  I  heard  the  song  of  the  katydid  and  the  croak  of 
the.  bull-frog  seemed  to  make  the  silence  more  distinct. 
The  air  was  dense  and  breathless,  and,  although  longing 
to  throw  wide  my  windows,  I  dared  not;  for,  outside,  the 
ominous  trumpetings  of  an  army  of  mosquitoes  sounded 
threateningly. 

I  tossed  on  my  bed  oppressed  with  the  heat;  kicked  the 
sheets  into  every  spot  where  they  ought  not  to  be;  turned 
my  pillow  every  two  minutes  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  cool 
side;  in  short,  did  everything  that  a  man  does  when  he 
lies  awake  on  a  very  hot  night  and  can  not  open  his 
window. 
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Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  my  miseries,  and  when  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  fling  open  the  casement  in  spite  of 
the  legion  of  mosquitoes  that  I  knew  were  hungrily  waiting 
outside,  I  felt  a  continuous  stream  of  cold  air  blowing  upon 
my  face.  Luxurious  as  the  sensation  was,  I  could  not  help 
starting  as  I  felt  it.  Where  could  this  draught  come  from  ? 
The  door  was  closed ;  so  were  the  windows.  It  did  not 
come  from  the  direction  of  the  fire-place,  and,  even  if  it 
did,  the  air  without  was  too  still  to  produce  so  strong  a 
current.  I  rose  in  my  bed  and  gazed  round  the  room,  the 
whole  of  which,  though  only  lit  by  a  dim  twilight,  was  still 
sufficiently  visible.  I  thought  at  first  it  was  a  trick  of  Jas- 
per's, who  might  have  provided  himself  with  a  bellows  or 
a  long  tube ;  but  a  careful  investigation  of  the  apartment 
convinced  me  that  no  one  was  present.  Besides,  I  had 
locked  the  door,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  any  one  had 
been  concealed  in  the  room  before  I  entered  it.  It  was 
exceedingly  strange ;  but  still  the  draught  of  cool  wind  blew 
on  my  face  and  chest,  every  now  and  then  changing  its 
direction — sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other. 
I  am  not  constitutionally  nervous,  and  had  been  too  long 
accustomed  to  reflect  on  philosophical  subjects  to  become 
the  prey  of  fear  in  the  presence  of  mysterious  phenomena. 
I  had  devoted  much  time  to  the  investigation  of  what  are 
popularly  called  supernatural  matters,  by  those  who  have 
not  reflected  or  examined  sufficiently  to  discover  that  none 
of  these  apparent  miracles  are  j&yter-natural,  but  all,  how- 
ever singular,  directly  dependent  on  certain  natural  laws. 
I  became  speedily  convinced,  therefore,  as  I  sat  up  in  my 
bed  peering  into  the  dim  recesses  of  my  chamber,  that 
this  mysterious  wind  was  the  effect  or  forerunner  of  a  su- 
pernatural visitation,  and  I  mentally  determined  to  in- 
vestigate it,  as  it  developed  itself,  with  a  philosophical 
calmness. 

"  Is  any  one  m  this  room? "  I  asked,  as  distinctly  as  I 
could.  No  reply,  while  the  cool  wind  still  swept  over  my 
cheek.  I  knew,  in  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Eslinger,  who  was 
visited  by  an  apparition  while  in  the  Weinsberg  jail,  and 
whose  singular  and  apparently  authentic  experiences  were 
made  the  subject  of  a  book  by  Dr.  Kerner,  that  the  mani- 
festation of  the  spirit  was  invariably  accompanied  by  such 
a  breezy  sensation  as  I  now  experienced.  I  therefore 
gathered  my  will,  as  it  were,  into  a  focus,  and  endeav- 
ored, as  much  as  lay  in  my  power,  to  put  myself  in  accord 
with  the  disembodied  spirit,  if  such  there  were,  knowing 
that  on  such  conditions  alone  would  it  be  enabled  to  man- 
ifest itself  to  me. 

Presently  it  seemed  as  if  a  luminous  cloud  was  gathering 
in  one  corner  of  the  room — a  sort  of  dim  phosphoric  vapor, 
shadowy  and  ill-defined.  It  changed  its  position  frequent- 
ly, sometimes  coming  nearer  and  at  others  retreating  to  the 
furthest  end  of  the  room.  As  it  grew  intenser  and  more 
radiant,  I  observed  a  sickening  and  corpse-like  odor  dif- 
fuse itself  through  the  chamber,  and,  despite  my  anxiety 
to  witness  this  phenomenon  undisturbed,  I  could  with 
difficulty  conquer  a  feeling  of  faintness  which  oppressed 
me.  The  luminous  cloud  now  began  to  grow  brighter  and 
brighter  as  I  gazed.  The  horrible  odor  of  which  I  have 
spoken  did  not  cease  to  oppress  me,  and  gradually  I  could 
discover  certain  lines  making  themselves  visible  in  the 
.  midst  of  this  lambent  radiance. 

These  lines  took  the  form  of  a  human  figure — a  tall  man, 
clothed  in  a  long  dressing-robe,  with  a  pale  countenance, 
burning  eyes,  and  a  very  bold  and  prominent  chin.    At  a 

fiance  I  recognized  the  original  of  the  picture  of  old  Van 
Loeren  that  1  had  seen  with  Alice.  My  interest  was  now 
aroused  to  the  highest  point ;  I  felt  that  I  stood  face  to  face 
with  a  spirit,  and  doubted  not  that  I  should  learn  the  fate 
of  the  old  man's  mysteriously  concealed  wealth. 

[CONCLUDED   NEXT   WEEK.] 


One  of  the  events  at  the  Gymkhana  meeting,  at  Malta, 
on  the  24th  of  May,  is  a  "  saddle  and  smoke  race."  The 
regulations  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  competitors  are :  "  To 
stand  by  their  ponies'  heads  with  saddles  over  their  arms. 
At  the  word  '  go,'  to  saddle  and  ride  off,  lighting  a  cigar 
before  so  doing.  At  the  first  bridge,  to  dismount  on  the 
usual  side,  and  remount  on  the  off  side.  The  same  to  be 
done  at  the  second  bridge.  Winner  must  come  in  with 
cigar  alight  and  girth  secure." 

The  New  York  Fencers'  Club  is  a  company  of  gentle- 
man— judges,  lawyers,  litterateurs,  painters,  sculptors, 
brokers,  physicians,  and  architects — whose  object  is  to 
help  themselves  to  social  pleasure  and  profitable  light  ex- 
ercise. They  have  obtained  the  services  of  a  clever  in- 
structor, whose  professional  notions  are  not  finical,  and 
they  have  evolved  the  fact  that  in  a  month  or  six  weeks  it 
is  possible  to  become  accomplished  in  the  art  of  fencing. 

The  Parisians  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing a  bull-fight  at  a  charity  fete  to  be  held  at  the  Hippo- 
drome. Frascuelo,  the  world-renowned  toreador,  himself 
will  take  part  in  it.  He  refused  at  first,  the  promoters  of 
the  festival  having  refused  to  permit  the  usual  tragic  de- 
nouement. Frascuelo,  though  against  his  principles,  fin- 
ally waived  the  point.  If  the  bull,  however,  is  fiery,  he 
will  probably  forget  this. 


Notwithstanding  the  severe  measures  of  repression 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  press  in  Russia,  newspapers 
apparently  circulate  pretty  freely  in  St.  Petersburg.  The 
number  of  news-venders  in  that  city,  says  the  Novoe  Vrem- 
ya,  is  five  hundred  and  twenty,  and  in  the  public  thorough- 
fares alone  about  nineteen  thousand  copies  of  newspapers 
are  sold  daily. 

Some  months  ago,  says  the  Homewai'd  Mail,  the  site  of 
the  historical  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  was  discovered,  and 
excavated.  It  may  be  interesting  to  add  that  the  excava- 
tion has  now  been  filled  up  and  decently  paved  over,  and 
that  a  handsome  tablet  of  white  marble,  bearing  a  suitable 
inscription,  is  about  to  be  placed  near  the  spot. 

The  St.  James's  Gazette  thinks  the  memory  of  Taglioni 
should  be  honored  with  a  statue,  because  she  brought 
pleasure  to  millions  of  her  fellow-beings  by  introducing  the 
polka  into  England. 


May,  18S4. 


ARGONAUT    VERSE. 


AT  PEEP  OF  DAWN. 

At  peep  of  dawn  the  daffodil 
That  slumbers  'neath  the  grassy  hill 
Greets  smilingly,  with  lifted  head. 
The  rosy  morn  s  oncoming  tread — 
The  thrush  sings  matins  by  the  rill. 

The  swallows  from  the  ruined  mill 
Go  coursing  through  the  air,  and  till 
The  air  with  songs  till  then  unsaid, 
At  peep  of  dawn. 

No  harbinger  of  day  is  still; 

With  pipe  new  tuned  and  merry  trill, 
The  lark  uprises  from  her  bed 
'Mong  grasses  wet  with  dews  unshed, 

And  puts  to  shame  the  whip-poor-will, 
At  peep  of  dawn. 


Clinton  Scollard. 


Calm  with  the  burden  of  a  great  despair, 
Amid  the  starry  glory  of  the  night, 
Her  clear  eyes  full  or  death's  mysterious  light, 

The  moonbeams  wandering  through  her  yellow  hair, 

Her  regal  beauty  shining  cold  and  fair, 

While  far  away  dim  sails  show  soft  and  white, 
And  fragrant  winds  moan  round  the  beetling  height, 

She  hears  the  sea's  low  sobbing  fill   the  air.  * 

Ah,  sorrow  fierce,  and  throbs  of  biting  pain 
Oft  have  the  bright  eyes,  now  so  sad  and  dry, 
Swayed  by  love's  bitter  gladness  filled  with  tears; 

But  never  more  will  passion's  color  stain 
The  bloodless  cheeks,  or  kisses  wake  reply 

From  lips  grown  cold  with  waiting  through  long  years. 
May,  1884.  Thomas  S.  Collier. 

Two  Lyrics. 
I. — THE    WOODSMAN'S  CAROL. 

Merrily  oh!    Merrily  oh! 

The  woodsman  trudges  along. 

Merrily  oh !  no  care  does  he  know 

As  ne  jo)'ously  sings  his  song. 

Ho!  the  woods  are  mine,  and  the  forest  rings 

As  I  cleave  the  giants  down; 
And  the  proud  old  oak,  beneath  my  stroke 

He  trembles  from  foot  to  crown. 
Whole  ages  have  passed,  and  those  haughty  trees 

To  the  storm-king  alone  would  bow; 
But  they  bend  to  me  —  ay,  every  tree! 
For  I'm  lord  of  the  forest  now. 
Merrily  oh!    Merrily  oh! 

Hark!  how  the  wildwood  rings! 
Cheerily  oh!  he  fears  no  foe, 
And  ever  thus  merrily  sings: 
Hark!     Yoho!    Hark!    Yoho!    Yoho!    Yoho! 

Merrily  oh!    Merrily  oh! 

The  woodsman  trudges  along. 
Merrily  oh !  no  care  does  he  know 
As  he  joyously  sings  his  song. 
From  the  mountain  brow  hangs  a  forest  veil 

Down  over  the  virgin  hills; 
But  I  rend  it  away,  and  the  God  of  day 
At  the  sight  of  Earth's  beauty  thrills, 
And  kisses  her  bosom,  so  fresh  and  fair. 

With  hot  and  passionate  breath, 
Till  she  pants  for  the  breeze  of  the  whispering  trees 
I've  slain  wilh  the  stroke  of  death. 
Merrily  oh !     Merrily  oh ! 

Hark!  how  the  wildwood  rings! 
Cheerily  oh!  he  fears  no  foe, 
And  ever  thus  merrily  sings: 
Hark-!    Y.ho!    Hark!     Yoho!     Yoho!    Yoho! 


II. — THE  CAPTIVE  KNIGHT. 

He  sat  in  a  cell  of  the  castle  tower, 

But  his  soul  was  afar  in  his  lady's  bower. 

Like  a  ray  of  light  on  the  fortress  grim 

The  song  of  a  bird  floated  up  to  him. 

O  bird!  could'st  thou  fly  to  my  love  and  say 

In  chains  I  am  wasting  hy  nighl  and  by  day, 

And  tell  her  I  never  have  broken  my  vow, 

Less  sad  would  I  feel  in  my  dungeon  now. 

The  bird,  like  a  sprite,  on  the  cold  prison  bar, 

Sang — True  love  is  true !  li-ra-la !  li-ra-la ! 

In  a  grand  old  hall  on  a  terraced  height 

A  maid  gazed  mournfully  out  on  the  night. 

Weeping,  she  listened,  and  sadly  she   signed, 

Hut  only  a  nightingale's  song  replied. 

Oh,  sing!  sweet  Philomel!  tell  me,  I  pray 

My  lover  is  true,  forever  and  aye. 

Go,  sing  where  he  dreameth,  and  trill  thy  charms 

Till  waiting  he  flies  to  my  joyful  arms'. 

The  bird  of  the  night,  like  a  voice  from  afar, 

Sang — True  love  is  true!  li-ra-la!  li-ra-la! 

A  year  passed  by — on  the  dark  dungeon   floor 
The  pris'ner  was  sleeping,  to  wake  no  more. 
No  dream  of  lost  love  'neath  that  snow-white  brow, 
No  look  of  despair  'neath  that  eyelid  now. 
Gone,  was  the  soul  which  no  tyrant  could  chain; 
Gone,  like  a  hero's  should  go — without  stain; 
And  she,  who  was  waiting,  as  waiteth  a  bride, 
Knew  not  that  he  lived,  knew  not  that  he  died; 
And  the  bird,  that  had  been  to  his  prison  a  star, 
Sang — True  love  is  true!  li-ra-la!  li-ra-la! 
May,  1884.  Alfred  Wheeler. 

[The  first  and  third  stanzas  of  the  second  of  the  above  lyrics,  "The  Captive 
Knight,"  I  first  wrote  some  years  ago  for  the  celebrated  English  ballad-singer, 
Dempster,  and  gave  to  it  the  title  of  "The  Imprisoned."  Dempster  composed 
for  it  a  beautiful  air,  and  sang  it  many  limes  at  his  concerts  in  New  Vorlc  city. 
I  have  modified  the  two  stanzas  as  originally  composed,  and  have  added  the 
middle  stanza.  I  mention  the  circumstance  lest  some  of  the^)?^tf«.;«r'jreaders 
may  recall  the  song,  and,  without  remembering  its  authorship,  do  the  writer 
injustice. — A.  \V-1 

A  little  child  named  Ellen  Cutts,  seven  years  of  age, 
was  playing  the  other  afternoon  in  London  with  several 
companions  about  her  own  age  on  the  landing  of  the  fifth 
or  top  floor  of  a  building,  when,  climbing  on  to  the  balus- 
trade, she  over-balanced  herself  and  fell  down  the  well  of 
the  staircase  to  the  ground-floor,  a  distance  of  eighty  feet. 
During  her  descent  she  struck  two  iron  bars  which  pro- 
jected from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  staircase.  The 
first  snapped  in  the  centre  and  the  other  was  considerably 
bent.  Some  neighbors  and  the  mother  of  the  child  ran 
down  to  the  ground-floor  expecting  to  find  the  child  dead, 
but  to  their  great  surprise  discovered  that  she  was  appar- 
ently unhurt.  The  child  was  taken  to  a  doctor,  who  found 
that  beyond  a  severe  fright  she  had  sustained  no  injury. 


THE    RAILWAY    WORLD. 

The  largest  palace  car  in  the  world  has  just  been  com- 
pleted at  Sheffield,  England,  for  the  Buenos  Ayres  Great 
Southern  Railway  Company.  It  is  60  feet  long,  9  feet  4 
inches  wide,  and  9  feet  5  inches  high.  The  saloon,  which 
is  fitted  with  two  dining-tables,  a  sideboard,  and  two  sofas, 
the  latter  being  convertible  into  beds,  is  twenty-four  feet 
long,  and  occupies  the  width  of  the  car.  From  the  saloon 
a  passage  leads  to  the  ladies'  saloon,  which  is  provided  with 
every  comfort  and  convenience.  There  are  also  lavatories, 
bath-rooms,  and  an  attendant's  room.  Every  contrivance 
to  secure  good  ventilation,  with  freedom  from  dust,  has 
been  applied.    The  car  is  for  five-feet  gauge. 


The  report  of  the  gross  earnings  of  53  railroads  in  March, 
and  of  52  roads  during  the  three  months  ended  March  31, 
18S4,  shows  that  the-net  decline,  as  compared  with  1S83, 
was  $930,375  in  March,  and  $353,596  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  present  year.  The  adverse  influences  prevailing 
in  various  districts  led  to  a  diminution  of  the  receipts  of 
26  companies  during  the  period  from  January  1st  to  March 
31st,  of  $2,199,033,  but  this  is  counterbalanced  to  a  great 
extent  by  an  increase  of  $1,845,437  m  the  receipts  of  ex- 
actly the  same  number  of  companies,  which  increase  is 
due,  however,  in  a  number  of  instances,  to  additions  to 
mileage.  The  roads  which  suffered  most  seriously  are  the 
Central  Pacific,  Grand  Trunk,  Illinois  Central,  and  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern.  The  most  noticeable  gains  were 
those  made  by  the  Northern  Pacific,  St.  Louis  and  San 
Francisco,  and  the  Rochester  and  Pittsburg. 

Very  few  people  own  private  cars;  Patti,  Nilsson,  Mrs. 
Langtry,  Madame  Gerster — just  a  few  people  like  that, 
whose  managers  have  cars  built  especially  for  them. 
Queen  Victoria's  private  car  is  not  so  luxurious  as  the  one 
recently  finished  at  Utica  for  Mrs.  Langtry,  nor  nearly  so 
beautiful  as  the  Mann  boudoir  car  built  for  Madame 
Patti.  The  late  Judge  Henry  E.  Packer,  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  was  having  a  magnificent  car,  the  Minerva,  made 
for  him  when  he  died.  It  was  all  fitted  up  in  mahogany, 
inlaid  with  carnation  pinks  and  daisies,  his  favorite  flowers. 
Formosa  marble,  cherry,  bird's-eye  maple,  and  embossed 
leather  were  also  used  in  its  fittings,  while  all  the  hangings 
and  tapestry  were  imported  especially  for  this  purpose. 
There  is  nothing  on  the  globe  that  can  compare  with  our 
American  rolling  stock.  Any  one  who  can  pay  his  way  in 
a  buffet  car  can  to-day  ride  as  luxuriously  as  the  Empress 
of  India  ever  does.  If  a  party  of  a  dozen  wanted  to  cross 
the  continent  the  cost  is  no  greater  to  hire  a  hotel  car, 
with  cook  and  waiters,  than  it  would  be  to  ride  in  the  or- 
dinnry  coachesand  dine  at  the  eating-houses  on  the  way. 
The  prices  when  a  whole  train  is  chartered  by  a  party  of 
tourists  are  about  twenty-five  cents  a  mile,  which  is  the 
standard  price,  although  no  company  will  send  an  engine 
out  for  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  on  a  short  distance. 
The  schedule  time  upon  nine-tenths  of  the  roads  in  this 
country  to-day  is  so  fast  that  a  special  train  could  not  bet- 
ter it  much.  There  are  but  few  trains  to  which  special 
coaches  may  not  be  attached — those  are  the  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  and  the  Washington  limited  expresses.  These 
trains  are  made  up  of  a  certain  number  of  cars,  to  exceed 
which  would  delay  the  train.  Railway  magnates  very 
rarely  pay  for  having  their  cars  hauled  over  the  different 
roads.  In  fact,  there  is  but  one  instance  where  pay  has 
been  exacted,  and  that  occurred  a  few  days  ago,  while  Mr. 
William  R.  Dinsmore  was  on  his  way  to  Florida  in  a  pri- 
vate coach.  When  he  struck  the  Petersburg  and  Weldon 
Railroad  the  conductor  made  Mr.  Dinsmore  pay  fare,  on 
the  threat  of  cutting  the  car  loose  and  side-tracking  it. 
Every  big  road  has  a  directors'  car. 


"We  are  running  pretty  fast  now,  ain't  we?"  said  a 
drummer  to  his  companion,  as  the  train  whizzed  along  at  a 
lively  rate.  "  At  least  thirty  miles  an  hour,"  replied  the 
other.  "  Thirty  miles!  We  ain't  going  less  than  a  mile  a 
minute."  "  You  are  way  off.  We  are  not  going  a  bit 
faster  than  thirty-five  miles  an  hour  at  the  outside.  I've 
been  riding  on  trains  for  twenty  years,  and  you  can't  fool 
me  on  the  speed.  I've  got  it  down  so  fine  I  can  tell  within 
a  mile  or  two  just  how  fast  we  are  running."  "  You  can, 
eh?"  replied  the  first  speaker;  "you  think  you  have  it 
down  fine,  eh?  Now,  I'll  just  bet  you  five  dollars  I  can 
puess  closer  to  the  number  of  seconds  it  takes  us  to  run 
from  one  mile-post  to  another  than  you  can.  Is  it  a  go?  " 
It  was  a  "  go."  The  money  was  put  up  in  another  drum- 
mer's hands,  and  he  took  out  his  watch  and  stood  up  in  the 
aisle  so  neither  of  the  wagerers  could  see  his  ticker.  The 
passengers  who  had  overheard  the  conversation  gathered 
around  to  see  how  the  bet  would  come  out.  As  a  white 
mile-post  whizzed  past  the  window,  the  referee  cried: 
"Now!"  The  contestants  looked  out  of  the  window  at 
the  line  of  wire  fence  and  procession  of  fast  disappearing 
telegraph  poles.  "Time!"  cried  the  drummer  in  the 
aisle  as  the  next  mile-post  showed  itself  one  fleeting  in- 
stant. Every  eye  was  turned  to  the  makers  of  the  wager. 
According  to  agreement  they  were  to  write  out  the 
number  of  seconds  they  had  guessed,  and  then  to  hand 
the  paper  to  the  referee.  The  man  who  "  had  it  down 
fine  "  did  this  very  promptly,  but  the  one  who  had  started 
the  conversation  was  slow.  He  had  some  figuring  to  do 
with  his  lead-pencil.  There  was  considerable  excitement 
among  the  on-lookers,  and  several  side  bets  were  made. 
In  a  few  moments  the  drummer  had  completed  his  calcu- 
lations, and  the  referee  announced :  "  Charley  puts  it  at 
one  minute  and  forty  seconds.  Bob  makes  it  one  minute 
and  twenty-five  seconds.  The  actual  time  by  the  watch 
was  one  minute  and  twenty-four  seconds.  Bob  wins." 
The  man  who  "  had  it  down  fine  "  but  missed  it  by  fifteen 
seconds  and  lost  his  money,  took  his  defeat  in  good  humor. 
"  I  hadn't  ought  to  give  it  away,"  said  Bob,  "  'cause  I've 
been  makin'  about  fifteen  dollars  a  week  with  it  all  winter. 
I  usually  hit  it  to  the  second,  but  this  time  I  forgot  that  I 
had  only  one  drink  this  morning."  "  What  have  j-our  drinks 
got  to  do  with  it,  I'd  like  to  know? "  "  Why,  you  see,  it 
takes  at  least  four  drinks  to  settle  my  pulse  down  so  I  . 
rely  on  it  to  the  very  second." 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 

Per  Aspera  ad  Astra. 

A  canvas-back  duck,  rarely  roasted,  between  us; 
A  bottle  of  Chambertin  worthy  of  praise — 

Less  noble  a  wine  at  our  age  would  bemean  us; 
A  salad  of  celery,  en  mayonnaise; 

And  the  oysters  we  ve  taken,  fresh,  cool,  and  delicious- 
Naught  left  of  them  now  but  a  dream  and  the  shells; 

No  better  soitper  e'en  Lucullus  could  wish  us. 

Why,  even  the  waiters  must  see  we  are  "swells!" 

Your  dress  was  a  wonder;  your  jewels  shone  finely; 
Your  friends  in  the  circle  all  envied  your  box. 

You  tell  me  that  Nilsson  sang  quite  too  divinely. 
I  know  I  shall  make  on  that  last  deal  in  stocks. 

Without  waits  our  footman  to  call  us  our  carriage- 
How  slow  he  must  think  us,  out  there  in  the  cold! 

We  rode  in  a  hack  on  the  day  of  our  marriage. 
Number  two-thirty-six.    I  was  rolling  in  gold, 

For  Td  full  fifty  dollars;  and  don't  you  remember 

How  we  drove  down  to  Taylor's? — a  long-cherished  dream. 
How  proudly  I  ordered — just  think,  in  December — 

Some  cakes,  and  two  plates  of  vanilla  ice-cream! 
And  how  we  enjoyed  it!    Your  look  was  the  proudest 

Amid  the  proud  beauties;  your  face  the  most  fair. 
I'm  rather  afraid,  too,  your  laugh  was  the  loudest; 

I  know  we  shocked  every  one:  we  didn't  care. 

Now  we'd  care  a  great  deal — with  two  boys  in  college, 
And  daughters,  both  out,  whose  sneer  makes  you  wince. 

We  have  tasted  the  fruit  of  society  knowledge, 
And  really  have  not  enjoyed  anything  since. 

Quite  finished?    Now  dont  wipe  your  lips  with  the  doyley! 
I'm  sure  they're  not  careful  at  all  with  the  wine — 

It  hadn't  been  warmed;  and  the  salad  was  oily. 
I  don't  think  the  duck  was  remarkably  fine. 

— George  A.  Baker  in  June  Harper. 
• 

In  English,  and  sometimes  in  French,  says  a  writer  in 
the  English  Ulustrated  Magazine,  the  terms  distinguishing 
various  kinds  of  lace  are  hopelessly  confused  and  blunder- 
ing. To  illustrate  the  difficulty  which  such  loose  nomen- 
clature throws  in  the  way  of  any  writer  who  strives  after 
some  kind  of  accuracy,  I  may  mention  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  so-called  Irish  lace  exhibited  at  the  Man- 
sion House  the  other  day  was  not  lace  at  all,  being  made 
with  the  crochet-needle,  and  no  more  entitled  to  rank  as 
lace  than  other  kinds  of  knitting,  netting,  tatting,  knotting, 
or  other  coarse  imitations  of  true  lace.  Another  absurdity 
is  the  frequent  employment  by  the  French  of  the  term 
point  d  Angleterre.  Hardly  any  point-lace,  properly  so- 
called — that  is  needle  point-lace — has  ever  been  made  in 
England,  and  very  little  in  Ireland  until  recently  in  the 
district  of  Youghal.  Why,  then,  do  French  writers  talk 
ecstatically  of  point  d 'Angleterre?  The  answer  is  simple. 
While  the  point-lace  proper  was  being  made  in  its  highest 
perfection  at  Venice  and  in  France,  It  was  skillfully  imi- 
tated in  the  pillow  or  bobbin-lace  of  Flanders,  and  this 
beautiful  fabric  was  called  in  France  point  d Angleterre 
out  of  sheer  ignorance.  The  term  involves  a  two-fold 
blunder,  for  the  fabric  was  not  point-lace  at  all,  and  if  it 
had  been  could  not  have  been  made  in  England.  It  was, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  beautiful  pillow-lace  of  Flanders, 
imported  or  smuggled  into  France  while  the  deadly  strug- 
gle between  Louis  XIV.  and  William  of  Orange  was  going 
on,  in  English  ships.  As  it  came  through  the  hands  of 
English  merchants  it  was  called  point  d 'Angleterre,  just  as 
the  turkey  was  so  called  because  it  was  brought  to  England 
by  the  Turkey  merchants  who  touched  at  Cadiz  and  Lis- 
bon; and  the  rich  Italian  laces  were  called  point  d'Es- 
pagne  because  they  were  stolen  from  Spanish  churches;  or, 
again,  as  Turkey  rhubarb,  which  comes  from  China,  ob- 
tained its  name  by  being  brought  by  caravan  overland  to 
Turkey,  and  thence  imported  into  this  country. 
• — 

The  hand-made  lace  is  of  three  kinds — real  point-lace 
made  with  a  needle,  bobbin-lace  made  on  a  pillow,  and  a 
third  kind,  of  which  part  is  made  with  a  needle  and  part 
on  a  pillow.  The  "  bride  "  signifies  the  small  strip  or  con- 
nection of  threads  overcast  with  stitches  which  lashes  to- 
gether the  heavy  flowers  in  "  rose,"  or  more  accurately 
"raised"  point.  When  this  connecting  membrane  be- 
comes closer  and  finer,  as  in  the  later  Venice  point,  point 
dAlencon,  point  dArgentan,  and  in  the  contemporary 
Brussels  point  gaze,  it  is  called  the  "  reseau,"  and  is  the 
general  ground  or  body  as  distinguished  from  the  flowers 
or  pattern.  The  "  brides  "  then  gradually  grew  into  the 
"  reseau,"  and  in  the  latter  form  became  the  base  from 
which  in  point  dAlencon  the  flowered  design  was  sepa- 
rated by  a  "cordonnet "  or  raised  outline  originally  made 
of  horsehair  and  stitched  over.  True  point-lace  is  made 
with  a  needle  on  a  piece  of  parchment,  on  which  the  pat- 
tern has  been  traced,  the  "reseau"  or  ground  and  flow- 
ers both  being  due  to  the  same  process.  Pillow-lace  is 
made  by  bobbins  crossing  and  interlacing  threads  on  a 
pattern  made  by  pins  stuck  into  a  pillow,  and  various 
forms  of  so-called  point  applique  by  a  combination  of  the 
two  systems.  Examples  of  true  point-lace  are  the  Italian 
punto  tagliato  a  fogliami,  whereof  numerous  fine  specimens 
exist,  and  patterns  for  which  fill  the  old  Italian  lace-books 
in  the  Art  Library  at  South  Kensington;  the  Venetian 
early  "rose"  point,  the  laces  of  Alencon,  Argentan  and 
modern  Brussels.  The  finest  pillow-lace  is  the  old  Brussels, 
the  various  old  Flanders  laces  known  as  point  d 'Angleterre, 
the  laces  of  Valenciennes,  and  the  "right  Mechlin." 
There  are  plenty  of  other  laces,  but  these  are  the  most 
distinct  and  noblest  types.  It  is  of  little  more  use  to  dis- 
cuss the  various  forms  of  guipure  than  to  stray  into  the 
region  of  "  Swiss  embroidery,"  tambour  embroidery,  or 
other  needlework. 

— ♦ — 

One  of  the  most  modern  of  art  products,  lace,  has  yet 
had  its  schools,  its  history,  its  periods  of  perfection,  and 
of  decadence.  In  pursuit  of  my  plan  of  showing  how  a 
most  difficult  work  was  first  brought  within  the  range  of 
machinery,  it  may  be  laid  down  with  general  accuracy  that 
the  grand  period  of  hand-made  lace  did  not  extend  over 
at  most  a  century  and  a  half.  In  the  portraits  of  Francis 
I.,  Henri  II.,  Charles  IX.,  and  their  contemporaries,  there 
is  v'sible  only  the  frilled  collar  which  under  Henri  III 
expanded  into  the  ruff.  It  is  not  till  we  pass  from  Titian 
met  Clouet  to  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  and  Van  Dyc'.c, 
'.e  find  lace  properly  so  called.    The  fine  Italian  lace, 


with  heavy  flowers  connected  with  "  brides,"  was  first  fully 
displayed  in  the  falling  collars  of  the  Louis  XIII.  period. 
At  that  time  the  massive  flowers  were  the  lace  itself,  and 
these  were  simply  bound  together  with  "  brides,"  which 
were  sometimes  ornamented  in  various  ways.  The  next 
step  was  the  Venice  "  rose,"  much  finer,  more  delicate  in 
design,  and  of  exquisite  execution.  Fine  pieces  of  this 
lace  are  of  great  value,  and  can  not  be  imitated  except  at 
enormous  cost.  Just  as  this  manufacture  was  perfect  a 
demand  sprang  up  in  France  for  finer,  more  aerial  lace. 
The  marquis  of  Moliere's  time,  who  wore  the  curious 
canons,  or  lace-works,  spreading  below  the  knee,  asked  for 
thinner  and  thinner  lace.  Hence  the  the  more  modern 
point  de  Venise,  the  parent  of  recent  point-lace.  This 
delicate  fabric  was  so  largely  imported  into  France  that 
Colbert  established  the  royal  works  at  Alencon  to  prevent 
money  from  going  out  of  the  country.  The  Alencon  work 
spread  to  Argentan,  where  the  delightful  ground  called  the 
reseau  rosace  was  largely  produced.  When  point-lace 
making  died  out  in  France  it  was  transferred  to  Brussels, 
where  it  is  still  carried  to  high  perfection.  This  fact  helps 
to  confuse  the  nomenclature  of  lace,  for  while  modern 
Brussels  point  gaze  is  by  far  the  finest  lace  now  made  by 
hand,  old  Brussels  is  distinctly  a  pillow-lace. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  universal  publicity  of  the  day, 
says  George  William  Curtis  in  the  June  Harper,  is  that 
clubs  are  calling  upon  the  courts  to  settle  the  quarrels  of 
club  members,  although  a  club  is  in  its  idea  the  most  ex- 
clusive of  realms.  A  club,  indeed,  may  be  defined  as  a 
society  of  like-minded  gentlemen.  Its  fundamental  law-, 
like  all  laws  of  social  intercourse,  is  more  unwritten  than 
written.  It  contemplates  the  social  assembly  of  gentle- 
men of  a  common  interest  and  taste,  and  the  voluntary 
withdrawal  of  any  one  who  openly  violates  the  canons  of 
good-breeding.  If  a  member  so  far  forgets  himself  as  to 
assault  another  member,  either  with  opprobrious  epithets  or 
actual  blows,  when  he  comes  to  himself  he  should  at  once 
offer  his  resignation;  and  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  that 
he  has  plainly  insulted  the  club  by  ungentlemanly  conduct; 
and  the  second  is  that  he  should  be  unw-illing  to  remain  a 
member  of  the  society  if  he  holds  the  opinion  of  another 
member  which  he  has  expressed,  yet  a  person  whom  the 
club  thinks  to  be  good  enough  for  its  membership. 
• 

To  the  public  nothing  can  be  more  unimportant  than 
the  quarrel  of  two  members  of  a  club,  and  nothing  was 
therefore  more  amusing  a  few  months  since  than  to  see 
such  a  squabble  treated  at  length  as  a  piece  of  interesting 
news.  Beyond  the  club  and  the  small  circle  of  personal 
acquaintances,  the  fact  that  Mr.  A.  had  called  Mr.  B.  a 
puppy,  and  that  Mr.  B.  had  called  Mr.  A.  a  liar,  and  that 
they  had  scowled,  grappled,  and  tumbled  down  the  stairs 
together,  is  stuff  less  valuable  than  the  police  reports.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  persons  of  less  interest  to 
the  public  than  gentlemen — usually  very  young  gentlemen 
— who  quarrel  in  clubs.  But  having  quarreled,  the  club 
instinct  should  lead  them  to  take  themselves  off.  To  in- 
sist upon  staying  to  be  formally  requested  to  resign,  or  to 
be  expelled  and  then  refuse  to  go,  is  so  droll  a  procedure 
that  it  seems  to  threaten  the  existence  of  clubs.  "  To  take 
the  law  of"  a  club,  and  to  insist  upon  remaining  in  a  so- 
ciety which  distinctly  and  formally  declares  that  your  room 
is  better  than  your  company,  is  an  act  which  might  bring 
the  old  habitues  of  White's  and  Brookes's  to  revisit  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon  to  see  what  kind  of  men  had  followed 
them . 

♦ — 

It  has  been  decided,  however,  in  England,  that  a  mem- 
ber must  be  reinstated  who  has  been  expelled  without  an 
opportunity  of  being  heard.  But  as  the  courts  can  not 
compel  social  intercourse  between  persons  who  do  not  de- 
sire it,  the  return  of  the  expelled  member  to  the  club  under 
such  circumstances  is  both  a  common  misfortune  and  a 
comedy.  But  it  is  easy  to  carry  the  theory  of  a  club  farther 
than  the  actual  facts  will  authorize.  A  club,  as  we  said, 
is  a  society  of  like-minded  gentlemen.  But,  in  fact,  there 
are  a  great  many  clubs  which  can  not  be  so  described.  A 
club  which  would  be  finely  housed  and  luxuriously  ap- 
pointed incurs  necessarily  very  large  expenses,  and  a  lari_e 
membership  is  necessary  in  order  to  supply  adequate  rev- 
enue. It  is  this  necessity  which  changes  the  character  of 
clubs  by  changing  the  condition  of  membership. 

Many  an  old  club-man,  as  he  sits  musing  amid  the  later 
splendors  of  its  estate,  recalls  the  earlier  days  of  its  happy 
moderation  with  the  ardor  of  Beranger  in  remembering  his 
attic.  He  does  not  personally  know  all  the  members  now 
as  then.  The  peculiar  character  and  tone  of  the  club  is 
not  the  same.  That  distinctive  cachet,  as  in  the  days  when 
he  had  recently  left  Paris  he  was  wont  to  say,  as  if— par- 
don!— his  native  tongue  were  slipping  a  little  from  his  grasp 
— that  cachet  is  certainly  changed.  The  excellent  man 
yonder,  you  say,  is  in  the  cheese  line?  Yes;  ah !  well,  the 
cari  luoghi  and  the  belli  giorni  are  faded  a  little,  are  fast 
vanishing!  Or  is  the  veteran  mistaking  a  lament  over  his 
lost  youth  for  the  threnody  of  a  changed  club?  Is  it  the 
club-man  and  not  the  club  that  is  translated?  However 
that  may  be,  he  is  not  mistaken  in  thinking  that  never  in 
that  ancient  day  of  his  youth  would  a  fellow-member  have 
asked  a  court  of  justice  to  keep  him  in  a  smoking-room,  or 
a  chatting-room,  or  a  reading-room,  where  he  was  not  want- 
ed; or  invoke  it  to  interpret  the  rules  of  the  club  respect- 
ing its  own  members.  He  may  well  feel  that  if  a  club  is  a 
luxurious  lounging-house  and  nothing  else,  and  that  a  mem- 
ber is  not  to  be  disturbed  except  upon  strictly  legal  com- 
pulsion, like  the  occupant  of  a  seat  at  the  opera,  a  la  bonne 
ham,  as  they  used  to  say  in  Paris  in  his  time,  then  the  so- 
cial bond  which  was  the  old  charm  of  the  club  is  gone.  A 
club  regulated  by  the  courts  is  not  the  club  that  the  veteran 
knew.  Men  who  blackguard  each  other  in  the  club-house, 
and  appeal  to  the  courts  to  prevent  them  from  being  ex- 
pelled, are  not  the  club-men  of  his  youth.  The  club  pal- 
ace may  be  finer,  but  the  club  pleasure  is  less.  Three 
blackballs  used  to  make  a  gentleman  wince,  and  gentlemen 
only  were  held  to  be  clubbable  men.  But  the  order  of  a 
court  to  decide  who  is  clubbable — does  Doctor  Johnson 
hear  that?  New  times,  muses  the  veteran,  as  he  hums  the 
melody  of  an  old  opera — new  times,  new  men,  new  clubs. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

"  So  you  have  just  returned  from  the  West,  have  you, 
Mr.  D.?"  said  a  man  meeting  an  old  crony  on  the  street. 

"  Yes,  sir,  been  all  through  the  Territories." 

"  Game  abundant  there? " 

"  Game  is  very  abundant,  sir,  very." 

"  What  kind  predominates?" 

"  Well,  faro  takes  the  lead,  with  poker  a  good  second." 

"  Oh,  good-day." 

"  Good-day." — Oil  City  Derrick. 
• 

They  were  sitting  on  the  sofa  in  the  parlor.  She  was  a 
young  lady  of  the  period,  expensively  attired  and  wore 
bangs.  He  was  her  affianced,  an  economical  young  man; 
in  short,  a  plain,  every-day  sort  of  a  fellow.  He  dared  to 
venture  the  remark  that  he  "  believed  in  leaving  everything 
precisely  the  same  as  the  divine  hand  of  Providence  had 
molded  it." 

"  Do  you  really,  Charlie?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,"  he  continued;  "  remember,  my  dear,  Eve  never 
wore  bangs." 

"No,  Charlie,  that's  so;  in  fact,  Eve  never  wore  any- 
thing much  to  speak  of." — Pretzel's   Weekly. 


A  negro  was  recently  seated  on  a  rail  fence  in  Arkansas, 
intently  looking  at  the  telegraph  wires.  A  gentleman  pass- 
ing said : 

"  Watching  the  wires?" 

"  Yes,  sah." 

"  Waiting  to  see  a  message  go  by,  hey?  " 

The  negro  smiled  and  said,  "  Yes,  sah." 

The  gentleman  kindly  told  him  that  messages  were  in- 
visible, and  explained  the  working  of  the  electric  current 
to  him  at  length.     Concluding,  he  said: 

"  Now  you  know  something  about  it." 

"  Yes,  sah." 

"  What  do  you  work  at?  " 

"  I  'm  a  telegraph  operator  at  the  Hazel  Switch  station, 
sah." — Pittsburg  Chronicle. 

"  Did  you  notice  what  a  boor  that  man  was  who  sat 
next  to  you?"  asked  one  lady  of  another,  as  the  pair 
stepped  off  a  Woodward  Avenue  car  the  other  day. 

"How?" 

"  Why,  he  refused  to  pass  up  the  fare  for  the  lady  in 
lavender  silk." 

"  Oh,  well,  you  see,  they  were  divorced  only  two  weeks 
ago,  and  it  couldn't  be  expected  that  he  would  recover  his 
composure  this  soon.  It  is  a  mean  trick  in  any  divorced 
woman  to  expect  her  ex-husband  to  pass  alimony  money 
up  to  the  fare  box." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

A  fire  broke  out  in  a  dwelling  house  the  other  night,  and 
after  the  man  and  his  wife  had  safely  reached  the  street, 
the  latter  said  that  there  was  fifty  dollars  in  the  pocket  of 
her  dress,  hanging  in  a  second-story  back  room. 

"I'll  go  for  it,"  said  the  husband,  and  he  plunged  into 
the  burning  building. 

The  flames  raged  furiously,  and  the  man  did  not  return. 
At  the  expiration  of  an  hour  the  fire  was  extinguished  and 
the  back  building  caved.  Firemen  groped  their  way  up 
the  rear  stairs  through  water  and  blinding  smoke,  and  found 
the  man  in  the  closet  still  fumbling  at  his  wife's  dress,  look- 
ing for  the  money. 

He  was  nearly  suffocated  with  smoke,  but  had  strength 
enough  to  say  that  he  thought  he  would  have  found  the 
pocket  inside  of  two  hours.  It  never  occurred  to  him  to 
seize  the  dress  and  rush  out  with  that.  Some  men  get  so 
excited  and  nervous  in  time  of  fire. — Norristown  Herald. 


"  Well,  dear,"  remarked  Mrs.  Smith,  as  her  husband 
started  out  for  a  day's  fishing,  "  I  hope  you  will  be  suc- 
cessful and  bring  home  a  nice  basket  of  trout." 

"Never  fear,  responded  Smith;  "if  there  are  any  trout 
to  be  caught  I  am  the  boy  to  catch  'em.  It's  a  cold  day 
in  the  spring  time  when  a  trout  gets  away  from  me." 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  his  wife  said;  "  and,  by  the  way,  here 
is  your  pocket-book  lying  on  the  table.  You  musn't  for- 
get that.  You  can't  catch  trout  without  bait,  you  know." 
—Philadelphia  Call.  _ 

A  New  York  drummer  the  other  day  ran  across  a  retail 
grocer  in  this  State  who  had  been  in  the  business  and  in 
the  same  store  for  thirty-four  continuous  years. 

"  And  didn't  you  ever  fail? "  asked  the  drummer. 

"  How  could  I?  " 

"  Why,  any  business  man  can  fail." 

"  Perhaps  they  can;  but  when  a  fellow  can't  get  credit 
for  over  seventy-five  dollars  before  they  draw  on  him,  I 
don't  see  'he  object  in  shutting  up  shop." 

"  And  didn't  you  take  advantage  of  the  panic?" 

"  Not  a  copper;  I  didn't  owe  anything,  and  the  only 
goods  which  went  up  were  clothespins  and  codfish,  and  I 
was  short  on  both.  ' 

"  Never  got  burned  out?  " 

"Never.  Every  fire  jumps  rittht  over  me,  no  freshet 
comes  within  ten  feet  of  my  walls,  and  the  only  cyclone 
we  ever  had  missed  me  by  forty  rods.  I  tell  you,  stranger, 
when  I  think  of  how  honest  I've  been  obliged  to  be,  it 
makes  me  shudder." —  Wall  Street -Ncus. 


Blinks — "Why,  how  de  do,  Jinks!  How  well  you  are 
looking.  Texas  air  seems  to  agree  with  you.  Let  me  see 
— how  long  have  you  been  away  ? " 

Jinks — "  It  is  just  five  years  since  I  went  to  Texas." 

Blinks — "  And  you  were  not  in  good  health  if  I  remem- 
ber aright." 

Jinks — "  Not  very." 

Blinks — "  Well,  I  have  been  thinking  of  going  down 
there  myself  for  a  long  time,  and  now  seeing  you  in  such 
fine  shape  convinces  me  that  I  ought  to  make  the  change. 
By  the  way,  to  what,  specially,  do  you  ascribe  your  pres- 
ent robust  appearance?" 

Jinks — "  To  the  fact  that  I  am  so  handy  with  my  shooter 
that  no  cuss  ever  got  the  drop  on  me." — Philadelphia  Call 
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LITERARY   NOTES. 

"Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,"  by  Paul  Barron  Watson,  is  the 
first  life  written  in  English  of  the  great  Roman  emperor  ana  stoic. 
The  author  has  made  critical  and  thorough  research  among  all  the 
ancient  and  modern  authorities,  and  his  work  is  remarkable  for 
its  completeness.  Besides  this,  he  has  endeavored  to  make  a  truer 
study  of  the  emperor's  character  than  has  heretofore  been  attempt- 
ed. The  chapter  which  is  especially  valuable  is  the  one  in  which 
Mr.  Watson  describes  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  during  the 
reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.  The  Church  had  become  di- 
vided into  many  contending  factions,  and  was  continually  at  vari- 
ance with  the  empire.  It  was  heretical  Christians  at  whom  the 
emperor  aimed  his  attacks,  and  the  superstitions  of  certain  im 
postors  gave  rise  to  his  principal  opposition.  Published  by  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  New  York;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


"  The  Woman  Question  in  Europe  "  consists  of  a  series  of  orig- 
inal essays,  edited  by  Theodore  Stanton.  The  women  of  every 
country  in  Europe  are  discussed  at  length  by  authors  of  their  own 
nationality.  Many  eminent  Europeans  have  written  papers  fortHe 
work,  and  it  presents  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to 
sociology  which  has  appeared  for  many  years.  In  the  list  of  wri- 
ters are  the  names  of  Ivan  Tourgueneff,  Emily  Power  Cobbe,  Em- 
ily'Faithfull,  Madame  Jules  Favre,  and  numbers  of  Continental 
authors  whose  names  are  less  familiar  in  America.  After  a  careful 
reading  of  the  volume,  from  the  chapters  on  England  to  the  admir- 
able papers  on  Bulgaria  and  Greece,  Madame  Columbia  will  con- 
gratulate herself  that  she  is  a  citizen  of  these  United  States,  where 
a  few  rights  are  granted  her,  and  where  it  lies  within  her  possibil- 
ity to  earn  a  tolerable  living.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


Concerning  the  new  book  by  Miss  Duffus-Hardy,  the  Saturday 
Review  says :  "  We  can  not  think  that  an  English  lady  is  in  her 
proper  place  when  she  visits  the  maisans  de  tolerance  of  the  Chinese 
quarter  in  San  Francisco,  and  if  this  is  thought  to  be  a  harsh 
judgment,  it  would  be  surely  harsher  to  adopt  the  only  possible 
alternative,  and  say  that  she  is  in  her  proper  place.  Neither  do 
wc  like  to  hear  of  one  of  our  counlywomen  repeatedly  trying  to 
introduce  the  subject  of  polygamy  in  Mormon  society,  and  being 
politely  foiled.  These  objections  are,  of  course,  very  antiquateu, 
but  they  happen  to  express  our  sentiments,  by  which  we  mean  to 
stick.  Otherpeople  are  quite  at  liberty  to  accompany  Miss  Hardy 
among  Chinese  daughters  of  marble,  and  to  speculate  with  her 
on  the  particular  causes  which  attract  women  to  Mormonism  if 
they  like.  She  has  done  her  best  to  attract  and  satisfy  the  general 
reader,  not  only  by  the  above  mentioned  fine  writing,  but  by  tak- 
ing up  such  tricks  as  narration  in  the  present  tense  and  ihe  like. 
Doubtless  she  will  have  her  reward;  and  here  also,  if  she  likes  it 
and  her  readers  like  it,  we  have  nothing  to  say.  But  as  there  are 
readers,  as  in  the  other  case,  who  may  not  like  it,  it  is  just  as  well 
to  mention  the  fact." 

Announcements:  Cassell  &  Company  announce  for  immediate 
publication:  "Day-dawn  in  Dark  Places;  or,  Wanderings  and 
Work  in  Bechwanaland,  South  Africa,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Mac- 
kenzie, tutor  of  Moffat  Institution,  Kuruman;  "Cassell's  Illus- 
trated Guide  to  Paris, "with  illustrations  on  nearly  every  page, 
and  a  large  map  of  Paris;  and  "  Arminius  Yambery :  His  Life  and 
Adventures,"  written  by  himself;  a  narrative  of  travels  and  ad- 
ventures in  Asia  and  Europe. In  the  issue  of  the  Current  for 

May  17th,  John  Burroughs  begins  a  series  of  papers  entitled 
"  Country  Thoughts  and  Days,"  and  a  most  interesting  tale  (prize 
story  series)  in  two  parts,  by  Mary  W.  Plummer,  entitled  "A 
Wooden  Man,"  is  begun. Charles  Reade  left  an  autobiogra- 
phy which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  vigorous,  straightfor- 
ward, and  entertaining  things  of  the  kind  in  literature.  It  is  said 
to  contain  some  lively  criticisms  on  the  books  and  writers  of  the 

time. The  Heine  reminiscences  which  have  lately  appeared 

serially  in   the   Gartenlaube  are  to  be  collected  and  reprinted  in 

Germany.    They    will    probably   be    promptly    translated. 

Arthur   Oilman  s    "History   of  the    American    People"    will    \>e 

brought  out   in    England   as    well    as   in    this  country. The 

American  agent  of  the  Macmillans  will   bring   out    immediately 

General  Gordon's  volume  of  "Reflections  in  Palestine." Mr. 

John   Marley,  it  is   said,  is  going   to  edit  a  series  of  "English 

Statesmen." Mr.  Maurice  Thompson's  new  novel  of  Southern 

life    is    to    be    called    "At   Love's   Extremes." In    Thomas 

Hughes's  forthcoming  volume,  "Gone  to  Texas,"  are  presented 
letters  written  by  three  boys  who  are  making  their  way  to  fortune 
in  a  new  land.  These  letters,  addressed  to  friends  at  home, 
describe  the  fashion  in  which  they  make  their  new  home  and  the 
people  they  encounter,  and  give  all  manner  of  personal  details  as 

towages  and  their  methods  of  working. Wide-  Awake  is  to 

have  for  one  of  its  departments  a  Chinese  editor,  Mr.  Yan  Phon 
Lee.    He  is  a  student  at  Yale. 


Miscellany:  Charles  Reade  has  left  by  will  an  oil  portrait  of  him- 
self, to  be  sent  to  Harper  &  Brothers,  "  for  their  editorial  room." 
There  are  four  editorial  rooms  in  the  Harper  establishment,  so  the 
question  naturally  arises  which  room  will  have  it.  The  only  way 
to  settle  the  question  is  for  the  firm  to  hang  it  up  in  their  inner 
sanctuary — that  mysterious  apartment  whose  swinging  doors  give 
glimpses  of  Queen  Anne  luxury  to  the  waiting  author  in  the  outer 

room. Mr.  Labouchere  records  his  remembrance  of  a  visit  paid 

to  Washington  Irving,  on  which  occasion  the  American  said  that 
he  had  acquired  ease  and  elegance  in  writing  by  a  careful  study  of 
Addison's  essays.  He  used,  he  said,  to  read  an  "Essay."  then 
write  it  out  from  memory,  and  compare  his  phrases  with  those  of 
the  original. Mr.  Algernon  Webb,  the  heir  to  Byron's  man- 
sion of  Newstead  Abbey,  lately  committed  suicide  at  Cambridge. 
The  estate  passed  into  his  father's  hands  from  those  of  Colonel 

Wildman,  to  whom  it  was  sold  by  Byron. It  has  been  stated 

in  the  papers  that  Charles  Reade  left  a  fortune  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  This  is  denied  by  a  relative  and  friend  of  Mr.  Reade 
in  New  York,  who  says  that  he  knows  the  novelist  was  worth  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  All  of  this  fortune  was  not  made  out 
of  literature.  Mr.  Reade  was  a  shrewd  business  man,  and  specu- 
lated successfully  in  leases. According  to  Mr.  Walter  Hesant's 

statistics,  novels  constitute  nine-tenths  of  the  books  read  in  Eng- 
land, and  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  books  read  in  the  world.  In 
his  recent  lecture  on  the  "  Art  of  Fiction,"  Mr.  Besant  gave  some 
interesting  hints  to  the  young  writers  who  propose  to  contribute 
to  this  mass  of  imaginative  reading.  In  the  first  place  he  entirely 
repudiates  Mr.  Howell's  theory  that  all  the  dramatic  stories  have 
already  been  told,  and  that  the  chief  business  for  the  modern  nov- 
elist is  to  depict  and  analyze  human  character. Mrs.  Oliphant, 

author  of  that  fascinating,  weird  little  story,  "Old  Lady  Mary,"is 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant,  and  not  the  famous  novelist  of 
that  name. Gounod's  biographical  and  critical  study  of  Wag- 
ner is  nearly  ready  for  publication.  The  German  composer's  art- 
istic aims  and  methods,  his  place  among  musicians,  and  the  music 

of  the  future  will  all  be  discussed  in  this  book. Baron  Tauch- 

nitz  says  that  so  far  from  pirating  the  English  books  that  he  pub- 
lishes, ne  gives  each  author  a  payment  as  large  as  is  consistent  with 
a  fair  profit.  Macaulay  received  large  sums  from  this  source;  as 
he  ought  to  have  done,  indeed,  his  history  being  the  most  popular 
book  on  the  Tauchnitz  list. The  first  time  that  Mr.  Brown- 
ing has  made  a  speech  in  public  was  upon  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
cent visit  to  Edinburgh. Mr.  Adams  (OUver  Optic)  claims 

that  he  has  never  written  a  story  which  would  excite  the  love,  ad- 
miration, and  sympathy  of  the  reader  for  an  evil  person  or  a  bad 
character.  "  I  have  never,"  he  says,  "  made  a  hero  whose  moral 
character,  or  whose  lack  of  high  aims  and  purposes,  could  mislead 


the  young  reader.    This  has  been  my 
may  regard  it,  I  deem  it  a  safe  one. 


standard,  and  however  others 


CENTURY    BRIC-A-BRAC. 


An    Afterthought. 

'Twas  in  the  garden  chatting 

Amid  the  mignonette  — 
She  with  her  snowy  tatting, 

I  with  my  cigarette. 
I  still  can  see  her  fingers 

Flit  softly  in  and  out; 
With  rapture  memory  lingers 

To  view  her  lips  a-pout. 

A  happy  sunbeam  glancing 

Upon  a  wayward  curl 
Set  every  pulse  to  dancing, 

And  turned  my  brain  a-whirl; 
And  when  she  looked  up  shyly, 

I  could  not  help,  you  see, 
But  stoop  and  kiss  her  slyly 

Behind  the  apple-tree. 

Strange  that  some  mote  forever 

Should  mar  the  rays  of  bliss! 
Though  conscious  I  had  never 

Yet  won  so  sweet  a  kiss, 
Alas!    the  act  of  plunder 

So  gracefully  she  bore, 
I  could  not  choose  but  wonder, 

Had  she  been  kissed  before? 

— Samuel  Minturn  Peck, 


"  'Spacially  Jim." 

I  wus  mighty  good-lookin'  when  I  was  young, 

Peert,  an'  black-eyed,  an'  slim. 
With  fellers  a-courtin'  me  Sunday  nights, 

'Spacially  Jim. 

The  likeliest  one  of  'em  all  was  he, 

Chipper,  an'  han'som',  an'  trim, 
But  I  tossed  up  my  head  an'  made  fun  of  the  crowd, 

'Spacially  Jim! 

I  said  I  hadn't  no  'pinion  o'  men, 

An'  I  wouldn't  take  stock  in  him  t 
But  ihey  kep'  up  a-comin1  in  spite  oJ  my  talk, 

'Spacially  Jim ! 

I  got  so  tired  of  havin'  'em  roun1 

('Spacially  Jim! ) 
I  made  up  my  mind  I'd  settle  down 

An'  take  up  with  him. 

So  we  were  married  one  Sunday  in  church, 

Twas  crowded  full  to  the  brim; 
'Twas  the  only  way  to  git  rid  of  them  all, 

'Spacially  Jim.  — B.  M. 


Misunderstood — A  Fable. 

I  hold  it  is  a  solemn  truth  which  bears  a  lesson  good, 
'Tis  better  not  to  speak  at  all  than  be  misunderstood. 
In  silence  there  may  be  a  balm,  in  speech  a  deadly  bane, 
Therefore,  'tis  best  to  silent  be,  and  always  thus  remain. 
And  lest  you  doubt  the  fact  which  I  so  earnestly  declare, 
Please  call  to  mind  the  story  of  the  Lambkin  and  the  Bear. 

A  Lambkin  sported  gay  and  free,  life  was  a  joy  to  him, 
When  in  his  pathway  there  appeared  a  Bear  morose    and   grim. 
"Good -day,     quoth   Bruin,    with   a  grin,  "how   is  your  dear 

ma-ma?  " 
The  Lam'.kin  trembled  with  affright,  and  only  answered,  "Ba-a." 
"And    do    you    dare    say    'Bah'  to  me?"    the  monster    fiercely 

cried ; 
"I'll  eat  you  up,"  and  so  he  did,  and  thus  the   Lambkin   died. 

So;   I  hold  it  is  a  solemn  truth  which  bears  a  lesson  good, 
'Tis  better  not  to  speak  at  all  than  be  misunderstood. 

— Stanley   Wood, 

The  Ballad  of  Cassandra  Brown. 

Though  I  met  her  in  the  summer,   when    one's   heart   lies  round 

at  ease, 
As  it  were  in  tennis  costume,  and  a  man's  not  hard  to  please; 
Yet  I  think  at  any  season  to  have  met  her  was  to  love. 
While  her  tones,   unspoiled,    unstudied,  had   the  softness  of   the 

dove. 

At  request  she  read  us  poems  in  a  nook  among  the  pines, 
And  her  artless  voice  lent  music  to  the  least  melodious  lines; 
Though  she  lowered  her  shadowing  lashes,  in  an  earnest  reader's 

wise, 
Yet  we  caught  blue  gracious  glimpses  of  the  heavens  that  were 

her  eyes. 

As  in  paradise  I  listened.     Ah,   I  did  not  understand 
That  a  little  cloud,  no  larger  than  the  average  human  hand, 
Might,  as  stated  oft  in  fiction,  spread  into  a  sable  pall, 
When  she  said  that  she  should  study  Elocution  in  the  fall.  ■ 

I  admit  her  earliest  efforts  were  not  in  the  Ercles  vein ; 

She  began  with    "  Lit-tle  Maaybel,    with   her  faayce  against  the 

paayne, 
And  the  beacon-light  a-trrremble  "—which,  although  it  made  me 

wince, 
Is  a  thing  of  cheerful  nature  to  the  things  she's  rendered  since. 

Having  learned    the    Soulful    Quiver,  she    acquired    the  Melting 

M  0-0- an, 
And  the  way  she  gave  "Young  Grayhead  "  would  have  liquefied 

a  stone. 
Then  the  Sanguinury  Tragic  did  her  energies  employ, 
And  she  tore  my  taste  to    tatters  when    she    slew    "  The  Polish 

Boy." 

It's  not  pleasant  for  a  fellow  when  the  jewel  of  his  soul 
Wades  through  slaughter  on  the  carpet,  while  her  orbs  in  frenzy 

roll; 
What  was    I    that  I  should   murmur?     Yet  it  gave  me  grievous 

pain 
That  she   rose    in    social    gatherings,    and    Searched    among  the 

Slain. 

T  was  forced  to  look  upon  her,  in  my  desperation  dumb, 
Knowing  well  that  when  her  awful  opportunity  was  come 
She  would  give  us  battle,  murder,  sudden  death,  at  very  least. 
As  a  skeleton  of  warning,  and  a  blight  upon  the  feast. 

Once,  ah!  once  I  fell  a-dreaming;  some  one   played  a  polonaise 

I  associated  strongly  with  those  happier  August  days; 

And  I  mused,  "  I/ll  speak  this  evening,"  recent  pangs  forgotten 

quite. 
Sudden  shrilled  a  scream  of   anguish:    "Curfew  shall  not  ring 

to-night! " 

Ah,  that  sound  was  as  a  curfew,  quenching  ro^y,  warm  romance; 
Were  it  safe  lo  wed  a  woman  one  so  oft  would  wish  in  Fiance? 
Oh,  as  she  "  cull-imbed  "  that    ladder,  swift  my  mounting  hope 

came  down. 
I  am  still  a  single"  cynic;  she  is  still  Cassandra  Brown. 

—Coroebus  Green, 


OUR    CHESS    COLUMN. 

Problems  and  Other  Topics  of  Interest  in  the  King  of  Games 

[  All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addressed 
to  "Chess  Editor  Argonaut,  No.  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal."] 

Problem  No.  XXIII.— By  F.  J.  Kellner. 
White— King  at  KB8;  RookatQR5;  Bishops  at  Q2,  Q3;  Knights 

at  K6,  Q8. 
Black— King  at  K4;  Pawn  at  Q4. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 


Problem  No.  XXIV.— By  Dr.  S.  Gold. 
BLACK. 


I— Q  B8 
2— Q  B4  ch 
3— Kt  Q3  mate. 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves 

Solution  of  Problem  No.  XVII. 
I— K  KKt4  1 — Any  move 

2 — R  or  Kt  mates  ace. 

Solution  of  Problem  No.  XVIII. 

I-KQ5(a)        I  (a)  I 1 

2— K  B4  2— R  x  P  ch     ; 

3— R  K4  mate. 


— Kt  moves 
-KQ5 


V  Problem  XIII  is  faulty.  U.  H.,  Salinas,  in  addition  to  I, 
Kt  K4,  sends  three  other  solutions—  O  06  ch,  0  K7,  and  0  x  P  at 
KB4. 

Correct  solutions  received  as  follows  :  Problems  XVII,  XVIII, 
XIX,  XX,  XXI,  XXII— From  U.  Hartnell,  Salinas  City. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

R.  A.  S.,  Blue  Canon.  Cal. -In  Problem  XIX,  if  White  I,  B 
Ka,  Black  i,  P  KB4.  In  Problem  XX,  you  overlook  Black's  re- 
ply. P  x  P,  dis.  ch. 

U.  H.,  Salinas — Correction  made  as  requested.  We  acknowl- 
edge the  "cook"  to  No.  XIII. 

G.W.G.,  Sacramento. — Error  admitted.  Will  use  problem  as 
early  as  possible.    Why  not  send  solutions? 


The  following  game  was  played  in  New  Orleans,  on  April  22d, 
1884,  the  contestants  being  Dr.  Zukertort  and  Mr.  James  McCon- 
ncll,  a  strong  local  player.  We  are  indebted  to  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Democrat  for  the  game  and  notes: 

GIUOCO   PIANO. 


White. 

McConnell. 
1— P  K4 
3-KKt  B3 
3-BB4 
4-Kt  B3 

5-PQ3 
5— B  KKts 
7-BR4 
8— B  KKt3 
9-Kt  05  (") 
10— B  x  Kt 
u-B  QKt3 
12— P  KR3 
13-B  R2 
14— P  QB3 
15-P  Q4  (c) 
16— Kt  x  QP 
17— Kt  K6 
18— Kl  Kt7  ch 
19 — Kt  K6  ch 
20—  Kt  x  B 
21— Q  K2 


Black. 
Zukertort 
I— P  K4 
2—  IjKt  B3 
3-B  B4 
4-Kt  B3 

6-P  KR3 
7— P  KKt4 
8-P  QR3  (a) 
9— Kt  x  Kt 

10 — Kt  K2 

11— B  KKt? 

12— B  R4 

13— B  KKt3 

14— P  KB4 

15— KP  x  P 

16— P  x  P 

17-QO2 

18— K  Q  sq 

19 — K  B  sq 

20— P  x  Kt 

2I-QQ6(?)(d) 


White. 
22— Q  Kt4  ch 
23— B  K6  ch 
24. 


Black. 
-B  B4 
-B  xB 


3— B  Kb  ch        23— B  x  B 
4— Q  x  B  ch      24—  Q  Q2 
S— Q  x  KP  (el  25— R  K  sq 
5— Castles  KR  26— Kt  B4 
27— P  QKt3 

2S-Q  K3 
29— K  Kt2 
30-QK5 
31— OR  QB  sq 
32— Kt  R5 
33-Q  K7 
34-K  R2 
35-R  K5 
36— Kt  x  P 
37-R  x  Q 
38— Kt  K6 
39—  R(fr.B)B7!39—  Px  P 
40— B  x  P  (f)      40— K  Kt2 
41— P  QR4!  (g)  41— Kt  QB5  (h) 
42— P  Kt3!  Black  resigns. 


(a)  Providing  a  retreat  for  the  Bishop  if  the  adverse  Kt  should 
go  to  R4. 
(bj  This  seems  to  lose  time. 

(c)  Under  the  circumstances,  apparently  White's  best  reply. 

(d)  A  specious  but  really  weak  continuation,  which  results  in 
the  loss  of  the  KP.  21— Q  to  B3  would,  we  think  have  been  much 
better. 

(e)  White  now  has  certainly  a  decided  advantage  in  position. 

(f)  Far  better  than  taking  with  the  Rook-  White  now 'hreatens 
male  in  four  moves,  beginning  B  to  Kt8,  double  check. 

(g)  A  very  fine  move.  White  again  threatens  mate,  this  time  in 
three  moves. 

(h)  A  mistake,  involving  the  immediate  loss  of  the  game,  but 
we  do  not  think  Black  could  have  saved  it  in  any  event.  41 — Kt 
to  KB4  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Zukertort  as  the  best  reply,  but  all 
back-game  analysis  had  seems  to  prove  it  unavailing  against  the 
quiet  but  powerful  response,  42,  P  to  Kt3.  41— R  to  K8  ch,  also, 
it  may  be  added,  would  simply  have  led  to  fatal  exchanges. 

Second  International  Problem  Tourney  of  the  Nationaltidende. 

1.  Competition  open  to  the  world 

2.  Each  competitor  to  send  one  three-move  direct  mate,  which 
must  be  original,  unconditional,  and  hitherto  unpublished. 

3.  Each  problem  must  be  illustrated  on  a  diagram,  with  a  full 
solution. 

4.  Each  problem  must  have  a  motto  written  on  the  diagram,  and 
also  on  an  envelope  containing  the  full  address  of  the  author. 


5.  The  time  for  receiving  entries  from  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries will  expire  July  I,-  1884,  ; 
18S4. 


,  and  from  other  countries  August  1 


6.  For  the  best  three  problems  the  following  prizes  are  offered : 
First,  70  francs;  second,  40  francs;  third,  20  francs. 

7.  All  communications  must   be  addressed:  Skak,   >' 
dende,  Copenhagen  K,  Denmark. 

Mr.  A.  Arneli;  of  Goteborg,  and  Mr.  S.  A.  Sorenser. 
hagen,  will  act  as  judges. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    INNER  MAN. 

One  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant, things  in  a  household  is  a  "well-ordered 
kitchen,  says  the  Caterer.  There  are  instances — 
and  by  no  means  rare  ones — where  houses,  seem- 
ingly complete  in  everything  else,  lack  this,  not 
for  the  want  of  sufficient  means  to  have  it,  but 
simply  from  an  unpardonable  ignorance  of  its  im- 
portance. A  kitchen,  of  course,  to  be  well  or- 
dered must  be  well  furnished,  by  which  we  mean 
there  should  be  a  sufficiency — there  need  be  no  ex- 
travagant profusion — in  the  quantity  and  variety 
of  utensils  necessary  to  prepare  whatever  dishes 
may  be  attempted  with  success.  It  is  just  as  im- 
possible for  a  cook  to  work  well  without  the  prop- 
er tools  as  it  is  for  any  other  workman;  and  the 
expectation  that  it  can  be  done,  however  skillful 
the  cook  may  be,  will  in  all  probability  end  in 
nothing  but  disappointment.  Here  is  the  list  of 
utensils  necessary  for  a  model  kitchen  : 
A  complete  set  of  copper  Dishing-up  forks. 
sauce-pans  with  all  the  Machineformincingmeat  for 
graded  sizes.  croquettes,  etc. 

A  Bain  Marie.  Spice  boxes. 

A  braising  pan.  Bread  grater. 

Saute"  pans.  Nutmeg  grater. 

Omelet  pans.  Machine  for  whisking  eggs. 

Dripping  pans..  Egg  slice. 

Patty  pans.  Tartlet  pans. 

Stew  pans  of  various  sizes.        Ice-cream  freezer. 
Preserving  pan.  Refrigerator. 

Marble  slab  for  pastry.  Water  filter. 

Marble  mortar  and  pestle.         Corkscrew. 
Gridirons,  folding  and  fluted.     Block-tin  colander. 
A  bottle  jack.  Trussing  needle. 

A  preserving  spoon.  Larding  needles. 

Tinned  iron  spoons,  various     Tin  funnels, 
sizes.  Flour  sifter. 

A  basting  ladle.  Flour  dredger. 

A  sugar  boiler.  Sugar  dredger. 

A  saw.  Vegetable  knives. 

A  meat  cleaver.  Eread  knives. 

A  fish  frier  with  drainer.  A  jelly  bag  and  stand. 

A  frying  basket.  Jelly  molds. 

Fish  kettles  and  fish  slice.        Cake  molds. 
A  set  of  poultry  skewers.  Pudding  molds. 

A  set  of  meat  skewers.  Cannisters. 

Toasting  fork.  Tamis  cloths. 

Hair  sieves.  Pudding  cloths. 

A  wire  basket  for  salad.  Knife  baskets. 

Porcelain  lined  pie-dishes.         Hot-water  dish. 
Scales  and  weights.  Glaze  pot. 

A  wire  sieve.  Baking  dishes. 

Gravy  strainers.  Stock  pot. 

Rolling-pin.  A  commodious  range. 

Sheets  for  baking.  And  last,  but  by  no  means 

Coffee-mill.  least,  a  clock. 


There  is  not,  says  a  writer  in  an  English  jour- 
nal, a  more  acquired  taste,  all  round,  probably, 
in  the  whole  world  than  the  taste  for  olives.  To 
be  sure,  southern  children  seem  to  take  to  them 
readily  enough,  and  Juvenal  once  solemnly  insin- 
uates that  his  very  infancy  was  "nourished  on 
the  Sabine  berry  ";  but  then  certain  London  chil- 
dren seem  to  take  almost  equally  to  tobacco  and 
ardent  spirits,  which  are  certainly  not  natural 
tastes;  while  as  for  Juvenal,  being  a  professional 
satirist,  of  course  he  hardly  counts.  Vet  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  such  acquired  likes  and 
dislikes  may  be  partly  inherited,  which  shows, 
not  that  they  are  really  natural,  but  that  they 
have  been  acquired  for  many  generations  together. 
It  must  have  been  a  curious  chance  which  first 
led  any  man  to  make  trial  of  the  olive  as  an  arti- 
cle of  food.  His  were  breast  of  bass  and  heart  of 
oak,  indeed,  for  in  itself  the  olive  is  certainly  the 
most  forbidding  and  the  nastiest  of  mundane 
fruits.  The  little  gray-blue  berries  seem  certainly 
destined  by  nature  for  any  purpose  on  earth  ex- 
cept to  yield  food  for  a  hungry  man.  And  yet 
not  only  is  oil  extracted  from  them  to  give  him  a 
shining  countenance,  but  even  the  harsh,  green, 
unripe  berry  itself  is  cajoled  by  means  of  salt  and 
water  into  yielding  a  dainty  for  the  epicure's  table. 
Beginners  mostly  like  the  small  and  less  highly 
flavored  French  olives;  and  these  are  well  enough 
in  their  way,  though  the  proportion  of  stone  to 
flesh  might  perhaps  be  objected  to  by  a  severe 
critic  as  excessive;  but  your  thorough -going  con- 
noisseur loves  best  the  large  and  full-flavored 
Spanish  kind.  It  is  a  step  in  advance  to  reach 
the  stage  of  preferring  the  stuffed  olives  which 
Parisian  manufacturers  put  up  so  daintily  for  the 
true  gourmet  in  square,  sea-green  bottles.  The 
preparation  of  a  stuffed  olive  is  in  its  way  one  of 
the  triumphs  of  civilization,  a  magnificent  ex- 
ample of  man's  victor)-  over  nature.  You  take  a 
good-sized  berry  to  begin  with,  cut  out  the  stone 
with  an  implement  duly  made  for  the  purpose,  fill 
up  the  vacuum  abhorred  by  nature  with  a  little 
fillet  of  anchovy,  cork  the  orifice  with  a  pickled 
caper,  and  then  float  the  whole  product  in  the 
best  Lucca  oil.  It  comes  perilously  near  seething 
the  kid  in  its  mother's  milk,  but  the  effect  is  de- 
licious. Said  a  member  of  the  Japanese  legation 
once  as  he  tossed  off  a  glass  of  Veuve  Cliquot  at 
a  civic  dinner,  "How  I  do  love  civilization!" 
The  same  grateful  cry  may  well  rise  to  the  lips  of 
the  man  who,  with  discriminative  palate,  tries 
his  first  stuffed  olive.  The  fact  that  olives  are  an 
acquired  taste  lies  deeper  than  the  mere  fruit;  it 
extends  to  the  entire  tree  as  a  whole  also.  There 
never  was  a  dingier,  duller,  more  dead-alive  hue 
than  the  color  of  the  living  olive  tree.  Its  leaves 
closely  resemble  dried  sage,  and  strike  an  unac- 
customed eye  at  once  as  unendurably  gray  and 
sombre.  Nobody  ever  really  liked  his  first  olive, 
and  nobody  really  admired  his  first  olive  grove. 


Charles  Howard,  the  millionaire  of  Vermont,  is 
to  leave  a  million  dollars  to  his  niece,  Mrs.  Evans, 
the  wife  of  the  rich  Parisian  dentist.  Evans  is 
already  several  times  a  millionaire,  and  this  will 
be  a  pretty  addition  to  his  fortune,  which  is  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
yearly.  When  Napoleon  was  President  of  the  Re- 
public he  was  quite  poor.  He  died  very  wealthy, 
and  much  of  his  money  was  made  through  Evans. 
One  day  Eugenie  quietly  said  to  him:  "Doctor 
Evans,  at  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow  an  order  will 
be  issued  withdrawing  the  French  troops  from 
Rome."  Evans  at  once  went  to  the  broker  and 
invested  in  certain  securities  which  he  knew  would 
be  affected.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day,  after 
the  order  was  issued,  these  securities  went  up  like 
a  shot,  and  Evans  made  sixty  "thousand  dollars. 
Of  course,  Eugenie  came  in  for  her  share  of  the 
pin  money. 


Monsieur  Albert  Delpit,  the  author  of  the  "  Fils 
vie  Coralie,"  is  at  work  upon  two  new  pieces,  the 
Sisters,"  a  comedy  for  the  Gymnase,  and  a 
.rrr.a  in  verse  for  the  Odeon. 


m 
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EM 

POWDER 

Recommended  l>y  tUe  leading 
Physicians  and  Chemists  of  the 
Pacific    Coast. 


FOR    SALE    BY 


C.  J.  HAWLEY  &  CO. 


Xos.  215  and  217  Sutter  St. 


HEADACHES 

Are  generally  induced 
by  Indigestion,  Foul ' 
Stomach,  Costrveness, 
Deficient  Circulation, 
or   some  Derangement 

of   the    Liver    and    Digestive    System. 

Sufferers  will  find  relief  by  the  use  of 

Ayer's  Pills 

to  stimulate  the  stomach  and  produce  a  regu- 
lar daily  movement  of  the  bowels.  By  their 
action  on  these  organs,  Ayer's  Pills  divert 
the  blood  from  the  brain,  and  relieve  and 
cure  all  forms  of  Congestive  and  Nervous 
Headache,  Bilious  Headache,  and  Sick 
Headache ;  and  by  keeping  the  bowels  free, 
and  preserviDg  the  system  in  a  healthful 
condition,  they  insure  immunity  from  future 
attacks.    Try 

Ayer's  Pills. 

PREPARED  DT 

Dr.  J.C.Ayer&Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


3|xmpaiu 


LAXATIVE. 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

3fanos 


"  THE      RICHEST      OF     NATURAL 
APERIEXT    WA  TERS." 

Baron  Liebig. 

"SPEEDY.  SURE  &  GENTLE." 

Dr.  Roberts,  U?iiv.  Coll.  Hosp., 

London,  England. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglasful  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

KQHE  BEHUINE  BUT  WITH  THE  BLUE  LABEL. 

For  sale  by  A.  F.  EVA.\s  <!c  <JO. 

No.  16  Front  St  reft,  San  Francisco, 
and  Portland,  Oregon. 


HMD'S 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

Ho.  24  Post  Street, 

H^VFmvrrKi-:,    OXL. 


Opposite  Mechanics'  Instit-j's. 


ASA  HAKEER  &.  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesale  Grocers, 

icS  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


OThe  Bitters*  Guide  13  is- 
Bued  March  and  Sept.,  each 
year:  216  pages,  8§xlH 
inches,  with  over  3,300 
illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gives  whole- 
sale prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods 
for  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluable  books  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  mar* 
kets  of  the  world.  "We  will  mail  a  copy 
Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage — 7  cents.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
Respectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

1ST  *  8»»  Wftbufc  ATease,  Chicago.  LU, 


'THE   Ql'EEN    OF    AMERICAN    WATERI>G 
PLACES." 


HOTEL  DEL  MONTE 

Monterey,  California, 

IS  OPEN  FOR 

THE    SUMMER    SEASON. 


This  is  absolutely  the  most  elegant  and  delightful  sea- 
side resort  in  the  world,  and  the  charming  HOTEL  DEL 
MONTE,  with  its  incomDarahle  accessories,  its  magnifi- 
cent drives,  its  beautiful  grounds,  its  superior  facilities  for 
boating,  add  for  cold  and  warm  salt-water  bathing,  stands 
unrivaled.  The  water  now  used  at  the  Hotel  and  upon  the 
Crounds  is 

Brouglit  from  Ibe  Carmel  River, 
So  that  the  place  is  now  the 

Absolute  Queen  of  Watering  Places, 
With  no  drawback  whatever  in  the  World  ! 


PACIFIC  GROVE  RETREAT 


Near  Monterey,  California. 


NOW  OPEN  FOR  THE  SODIER. 


This  is  the  most  delightful  camping-ground  in  the  State. 
Good  spring  water  and  an  abundance  of  water  from  the 
Carmel  River,  lovely  groves  of  pine  and  cedar,  splendid 
beach,  fine  drives  and  rambles,  an  A  No.  i  restaurant  for 
use  of  all  who  do  not  wish  to  do  their  own  cooking,  and  a 
new  and  perfect  system  of  sewerage  throughout  the  entire 
grounds. 

Tliis  Famous  Christian  Resort 

Is  situated  on  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Monterey,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  ancient  capital  of  the  State  by  a  pleasant 
drive  of  one  and  a  half  miles  over  a  macadamized  road 
lately  constructed  by  the  company.  In  beauty  of  location 
it  can  not  be  excelled — its  graceful  pines,  extending  to  the 
water's  edge,  affording  a  delightful  refuge  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  As  a  healthful  place  of  resort  it  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  locality  in  the  State.  It  has  long  been  established 
as  a  medical  fact  that  a  residence  in  a  country  wooded  with 
pines  is  peculiarly  beneficial  for  all  those  suffering  from 
bronchial  or  throat  affections. 

A  FEW  MORE  CHOICE  LOTS  FOR  SALE. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

J.   O.  JOHNSON, 
Superintendent  Pacific  Grove,  Monterey, 

Monterey  County,  Cal. 


HIGHLAND  SPRINGS, 


LAKE  COIXT1.  CAL. 


"  The  Switzerland  of  America." 


OPEN    ALL    THE    YEAR. 


Has  no  rival  on  tl»e  Pacilic  Coast   in  vari- 
ety and  unquestionable  value  >f  ibe  medic- 
inal qualities  of  its  mineral  waters. 
Daily  communicati  m  via  Cloverdale. 

DR.  C.  M.  BATES,  Proprietor. 


THE  "POPE  HOUSE" 

KOTEIj. 


The  POPE  HOUSE,  for  fifteen  years  past  the  leading 
private  Hotel  and  Boarding- House  of  SANTA  CRUZ, 
enjoying  the  first  patronage  in  the  State,  has  changed 
hands,  and  re-opened  March  25th,  under  the  direct  per- 
sonal management  and  supervision  of  the  new  i>roj>rietors, 
who  hope,  by  close  attention  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of 
their  guests,  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  valuable  patron- 
age so  long  enjoyed  by  Mrs.  Pope. 

Private  Family  Dining-rooms,  French  Dinners  served 
to  order  in  the  best  style. 

£&  SPECIAL  OMNIBUS  awaits  all  arriving  and  de- 
parting trains  and  steamers.  No  charge  whatever  for  con- 
veying guests  to  or  from  this  hotel. 


GILROY   HOT   SPRINGS, 

An  Old  Favorite  under  Superior  Management. 
ROOP  S:  TENNANT,   Proprietors    and  Managers. 


These  celebrated  Springs,  situated  in  a  spur  of  the  Coast 
Range,  12  miles  east  of  Gilroy,  are  now  open  for  the 
season.  A  complete  renovation  has  been  made  through- 
out, and  the  whole  place  has  been  put  in  delightful  order. 
Rates  strictly  reasonable  to  all.  P.  O.,  W.  F.  Ex.  and 
Tel.  offices  on  the  premises.  Take  the  10:40  train  (daily) 
from  depot  cor.  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets,  to  Gilroy, 
thence  by  stage  to  Springs,  12  miles;  or  the  Saturday 
OJ£)  evening  stage,  returning  early  Monday  morning. 


A^^x  rN  1  *T  T^  Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  re- 
\J  K  I  /  K  ceive  free  a  costly  box  of  goods 
A  1U.A4JU  which  will  help  all,  of  cither  sex, 
to  more  money  right  away  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
Fortunes  await  the  workers  absolutely  sure.  At  once  ad- 
dress TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

And  Dealer*.  In  Gents'  Furnishing  Goods, 

415  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  A  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


'IT    IS    ALMOST    HIMAX." 


THE  NORTON 

DOOR-CHECK  &   SPRING. 


it  is  PERrnT- 

I/V   NOISELESS, 

and  renders  the 
s  1  a  111 111  i  11  ir  of 
doors  and  the 
breaking;  of 
p;lass  absolutely 
impossible. 


D.  S.  BROWA    &  CO., 

36  California  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


MARBIJB    WORKS. 

MARBLE  MAVTFXS,    made   of  OSTX,  COL- 
ORED, ITAEIAN,  and  STATUARY  MAR 
BLES.    Monnments  and  Headstones. 
w.  h.  Mccormick. 

827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  S.  F. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  by  the  FACULTY 

A  Laxative  and  Refreshing/Frnit 
Lozenge  for 

T  »  HIT  *  rj     constipation, 

I     A     VI   A   K     Hemorrhoids, 

A  mim*-*.  Bile,  Headache, 

Loss  of  Appetite, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 

INDIEN      — -"* 

***********         Chemist  of  the  Paris  Faculty, 
SOLE    PROPRIETOR, 
27  Rue  Rambuteau,  Paris. 
(tRT         I    01M     Tamar  — unlike   pills  and   the 
^J  Xl  M.  .h  m  ^J  JL 1    usual  purgatives — is    agreeable 
to  take  and  never  produces  irri- 
tation nor   interferes  with  busi- 
ness or  pleasure. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  SAN SOME  STKEXT, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


ANNEAL   MEETING. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company  will  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  Compaq-,  Room 
2,  No.  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco,  California,  on 
Tuesday,  the  3d  day  of  June,  18S4,  at  the  hour  of  1  o'clock 
p.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  ele  ting  a  Board  of  Directors  to 
serve  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting. 

JEROME  A.  HART,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  3,  Argonaut  Building,  No.  213  DuponC 
Street    San  Francisco,  California. 


CONSOLIDATED  IMPERIAL  MINING  CO. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada.. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  April,  iSS.*,  an 
assessment  (No.  20)  of  Five  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  becretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Thursday,  the  fifth  day  of  June,  1SS4,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thursday, 
the  26th  day  of  June,  iS3a,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  cast  of  advertisiog  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C    L.  McCOY,  Secretary-. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


CHOEEAR   MENING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Yirginia,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  21st  day  of  April,  1884,  an 
assessment  (No.  13*  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Koom  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  3C9 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Friday,  the  twenty-third  {23d)  day  of  May,  1884, 
will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auc- 
tion, and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on 
Thursday,  the  twelfth  day  of  June,  1SS4,  to  pay  the 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising 
and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors- 
W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  70,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cat 


CALIFORNIA  MINING   COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.     Location  of  works,  Yirginia,  NeYada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  iS34,  an  assess- 
ment iNo.  12)  of  Twenty  (20c)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  U.  S.  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary-,  at  tha  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Frandsco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Friday,  the  twenty-seventh  (27th)  day  of  June, 
1384,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold 
on  Thursday,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  July,  1SS4,  to  pay 
the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  costs  of  adver- 
tising and  expenses  of  sale. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Street 
Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 
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PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE. 

The  Argonaut  is  published  every  Saturday,  at  No. 
213  Dupont  Street,  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company.  • 

Subscription,  $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2.25; 
three  months,  $1.50;  payable  in  advance— post- 
age prepaid.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  $4.50  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample 
copies,  free.    Single  copies,  10  cents. 

News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied 
by  the  San  Fra?icisco  News  Company,  Post  St., 
above  Dupont,  to  whom  all  orders  from  the  trade 
should  be  addressed. 

Persons  mailing  single  copies  of  the  Argonaut 
must  affix  a  two-cent  stamp. 

Subscribers  wishingtheir  addresses  changed  should 

C've  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses. 
American  News  Company,  New  York,  are 
Agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut 
may  be  ordered  from  any  News  Dealer  in  the 
United  States  or  Europe. 
Address  all  communications  to  "  The  Argonaut, 
No,  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco" 

A.  P.  STANTON,  Business  Manager. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


Time  Schedule,    Thursday,  April  34,   1884. 


TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT, 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  AS  FOLLOWS: 


S.OO    A.M. 

3.OO   P.M. 

4.OO  P.M. 
tS.OO  A.M. 
•9.30  A.M. 

3-3°  p.m. 

S.OO  A.M. 
*4-00    P.M. 

S.OO    A.M. 

3.OO    P.M. 

3.30   P.M. 

4.30    P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
•3.30    P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 

4.OO    P.M. 

3-3°  F-«. 

7.30   A.M. 

•5.00  P.M. 
♦9.30  A.M. 

3.30   P.M. 

8.00  A.M. 

.3.30   P.M. 

4.30    P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
IO.OO    A.M. 

3.OO  P.M. 
*5.00    P.M. 

3-0O    P.M. 

8.0O   P.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

S.OO   A.M. 

8.0O   A.M. 

7.30   A.M. 

S.OO    A.M. 

3.OO   P.M. 

4.OO  P.M. 
*4.O0    P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
{lO.OO    A.M. 

3.OO    P.M. 

S.OO  A.M. 
•g.30   A.M. 

3.00   P.M. 

4.00   P.M. 

3.0a    P.M. 

8. OO   A.M. 

4.OO    P.M. 


DESTINATION. 


-Byron  and  Martinez... 


■  Calistoga  and  Napa.. 
'.  Colfax '.', 


{Deming,  EI  Paso  I  Express. . . 
and  East 1  Emigrant  . 

I  Gait  and  I  via  Liverrnore 

I  Stockton  J  via   Martinez 

. .  lone 

. .  Kaight's  Landing. 

..Los  Angeles  and  South 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 


[    Merced,  Madera,    I    

\  Fresno,  and  Tulare  J    

.  .Marysville  and  Chico 

iMojave,  Needles,  I  Express... 
and  East J  Emigrant  . 

..Nilesand  Hay  wards 


l  Ogden  and  I  Express 

I  East )  Emigrant 

1  Red  Bluff  I  via  Marysville. 
1  and  Tehama  1  via  Woodland.. 

. .  Redding 

..Sacramento,  via  Livermore.. . 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

.Sacramento  River  Steamers. -. 
. .  San  Jose 


.Vallejo... 


.Virginia  City.. 
.Woodland 


6.40  P.M. 
7.40  A.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 
J6-40  P.M. 
*I2.IO    P.M. 

9.IO  A.M. 
*IO.IO   A.M. 

6.40   P.M. 

5.40   P.M. 

7.40   A.M. 

9-IO   A.M. 

7.IO   A.M. 

5.40  P.M. 
*I2.IO    P.M. 

5.4O  P.M. 
IO.IO   A.M. 

g.IO    P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 
"8.40  A.M. 
*I2.IO    P.M. 

9.IO    A.M. 

5.40   P.M. 

9.10   A.M. 

7-IO   A.M. 

5.40   P.M. 

3.40   P.M. 

9.40  A.M. 
•8.40    A.M. 

7,40  A.M. 
11.4a    A.M. 

5.40    P.M. 

6.40    P.M. 

5.40    P.M. 

5.40   P.M. 

6.40   P.M. 

7.40  A.M. 
IO.IO  A.M. 
•S.OO  A.M. 
•3.40  P.M. 
$3.40    P.M. 

9.40   A.M. 

6.40  P.M. 
•l2.IO  P.M. 

9.IO  P.M. 
IO.IO   A.M. 

7.40   A.M. 

6.40  P.M. 
IO.IO   A.M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A.  m.  can  meet  Pa- 
cific Express  from  Ogden  at  Oakland  Pier;  and  that  leav- 
ing at  8.30  a.  m.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  The  Nee- 
dles and  El  Paso  at  Oakland  Pier. 

'Sundays  excepted.  t Sundays  only. 

LOCAL  FERKY  TRAINS  (via  Oakland  Pier). 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND  — *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12.30, 
1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  z-30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,   10.00,    11.00,  *I2.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE — *6.oo,  '6.30,  "7.00,  '7.30,  *8.oo, 
*8.3o,  "3-30,  "4.00,  '4.30,  *5-oo,  *5-30,  *6.oo,  *6-30,  9.00. 

To    FRUIT   VALE    (via  Alameda)  — *g.3o  a.   M.,   6.30, 

JlI.OO,  *I2.00    P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7-3o,  8.00,  '8.30, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  jic.30,  11. do,  Jn.30,  12.00,  {12.30,  1. 00, 
{1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3-30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.0a,  5.30,  fi.oo,  6.30, 
7.00,  8.00,  9,00,  10.00,  11.00,  *i2.oo. 

To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  *S.3o, 
9.00,  {9.30,  10.00,  {10.30,  11. co,  {11.30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5-30,  6. 00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9. do, 
10.00,  11,00,  *I2.O0. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— '6.00,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  I8.00, 
"8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11. 00,  Ji.co,  2.00,  3.00,  4. co,  '4.3a, 
5.00,  *5-3o,  6.00,  '6.30,  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  FRUIT  VALE— "6.23,  '6.53,  "7.23,  •7.53,  *8.23, 
•8.53,    "9.23,  *io.2i,   '4-23.   *4-53.    *5-23.   *5-S3.    *6-=3. 

„   6-53.  7-=5.  9-5°- 

From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5. 15,  *5-A5,   J6-45. 

K9.15,  *3-*5- 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5-3o,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.00,  8.30,  9. co,  9-30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00, 
12.30,  i.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 
5.30.  6-co,  6.50,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— *5-37,  *6.07,  6.37,  7.07, 
7.37.  8.07,  8.37,  g.07,  9.37,  10.07,  iQ-37.  "-07.  "-37. 
12.07,  12.37.  i-°7i  1-37.  2-t>7.  2-37.  3-°7.  3-37.  4-°7,  4-37. 
5.r/,  =.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

From    ALAMEDA — *5-22,  '5.32,  *6.22,  6.52,  "7.22,  7.52, 

"8.22,    8.52,  (,.22,  9.52,  tlO.22,  IO.52,  til. 22,  II.52,  Jl2.22, 
12-52,  $1.22,    1.52,   2.52,  3-22,    3.52,    4.22,    4.52,    5-22,    5.52, 

6.22,  6.52;  7-J2,  5.52,  9.52,  10.52. 
From  BERKELEY — *5.i5,  "5.45,  "6.15,  6.45,  "7.15,  7.45, 

•8.15,    S.45,    tg.15,    9.45,     J  10.15,    10.45,    tn.15.    «-45« 

12.45,  i-45.  z-45.  3-45.  4-15.  4-45.  5-i5i  5-45.  6.15,    6.45, 

7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10,45. 
From    WEST    BERKELEY— '5.45,    '6.15,    6.45,    *7.i5, 

7.45,  3.45,    iQ.15,    9.45,    10.45,    tI2-45*    1-45.    =-45.  3-45. 

4-45.  *5-i5t  5-45.  *6-*5>  6-45,  *7-*5- 

CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN    FRANCISCO— '7.15,  9.15,  11.15,  "a.  3-*5. 

From  OAKLAND— *6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  2.15,  4.15. 


'Daily,  except  Sundays. 


t  Sundays  only. 


"  Standard  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  Jew- 
elers, ioi  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


MORPHINE  HABIT 


IDE.  H.  H.  KAXE,  or  tha  DcQnlncej 

_  M  Homo,  now  offers  &  Remedy  whereby 

Us  one  can  cure  bimseli  quickly  and  painlessly.  For  (estimo- 

BlU«  "d  endowments  from  eminent  medical  men^c^ddresa 

H.  B.  EA5K,  A.B.,  M.D.,  160 fllton  BL, Sew  Icrk  CUr. 


BAIIjROAD. 
BROAD  <iAl  GE. 

SUMMER     ARRAXGEMEXT. 

Commencing  Sunday,  May  4,  1884, 

And  until  further  notice,  passenger  trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend 
Street,  betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets*  as  follows : 


t   9.30  A.M. 
10.40  A.M. 

•  3.30  P.M. 

4.25    P.M. 

*  5.15    P.M. 
6.30    P.M. 

tll.45    P-M. 


IO.4O  A.M. 
•3.30  P.M. 
4.25    P.M. 


IO.4O  A.M. 
*3.30   P.M. 


DESTINATION. 


.San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and. 
Menlo  Park 


. .  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and . . 
Principal  Way  Stations 


..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. 
Saunas,  and  Monterey  — 


. Hollister and  Tres  Pinos... 


s.  F. 


6.40  A.M. 

*  8.IO    A.M. 

*IO.C2    A.M. 

*  3-36    P-M. 
t    4.59    P.M. 

6.00  P.M. 
t  7.50  P.M. 
t    8.15    P.M. 


9.C3  A.M. 

I0.02  A.M. 

3.36  P.M. 

6.CO  P.M. 


10.4s    A.M. 
"3.30    P.M. 


. .  Watsonville,  Camp  Goodal  . . 
Aptos,  New  Brighton,  Soquel 
(Camp  Capitola)  &  Santa  Cruz, 


6.00  P.M. 


3.40  a.m.  I  ..Soledad  and  Way  Stations..  |      6.00  p.m. 
1     .Monterey  and   Santa  Cruz..  I    fs  M. 
iSunday    Excursion |         JJ 


t7-50   A.M. 


*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

t  Theatre  train;  Saturdays  only. 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.m.' train, 

except   Pescadero  stages   via   San   Mateo  and    Redwood, 

and  Pacific  Congress  Springs  Stage  via  Santa  Clara,  which 

connect  with  S.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Pescadero.  Also,  to 
Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

Excursion  Tickets. 

For  Sundays  only — Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  for  return 

same  day. 
Fo-  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday — Sold  Saturday  and 

Sunday  only  ;  good  for  return  until  following  Monday, 

inclusive,  at  the  following  rates: 


Round   Trip 

from  San 
Francisco  to 


San  Bruno.. . 
Mil  brae..... 
Oak  Grove  . . 
San  Mateo.. . 

Belmont 

Redwood  . . . 
Fair  Oaks  . . . 
Menlo  Park.. 
Mayfield 


Sat  to 
Mon. 


1  40 
1  60 


Round   Trip      c 

from  can         ™    ' 
Francisco  to 


sat  to 
Mon. 
Tkt. 


1  75 

1  75 

2  75 


2  25 
2  50 


Mount'nYiew  Ji  50    S2  1 

Lawrence's. . 

Santa  Clara. 

San  Jose 

Gilroy 

I  Aptos 

i  Soquel  

Santa  Cruz.. 

Monterey.. . 


Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend  Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Division  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


SAICEIJTO— SAX  KAEAEX—  SAX  QIEXTIX, 

via 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

TIME   TABLE. 

*  iMiiiiiciK  inix      Monday,     .Hay      lilli.      1X84, 
and  until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  ruu  as  fol- 
lows : 
For  SAN    RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 

7.30,  g.15  A.  M.,  I.30,    3.2O,  4.5O,  6.1j  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 3.oo,  10. co,  11.30  a.  m.,  1.30,  4.30,  6,30  p.  m. 


From   SAN   RAFAEL  (week  days! — 6.15,  7.45,  9.20  a. 
1.,  2.00,  3.25,  4.50  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 7-55,  10.00,  11.30  a.  m.,  3.15,  4.30,  6.30  p.  m. 


From  SAUCELITO  (week  days) — 6.45,  8.15, 10.00 a.m., 
2.30.  3-55.  5-30  P-  "■ 

(Sundays) — 8.30,    10.30  A.  SI.,  12.00  M-,  3-45,  5.00,  7.10 

P.  M. 

Extra  trip — From  Saucelito,  on  Saturday  at  7.C0  p.  M. 


7.30  A.  31.  ami  1.30  P.M.  Dailv,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted, THROUGH  TRAINS  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way 
Stations.  (Through  trains  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in 
S.  F.  at  10.30  a.  m.  and  6.00  p.  m.) 


STAGE     CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days,  for  Stewart 's  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,   Navarro,  Mendocino  City,  Caspar,   Noyo.-Kibesil- 
lah,  Westport,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY   TO    MONDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing  Monday:    Fairfax,   $1;    Camp  Taylor,  $2;    Point 
Reyes,  $2.50;  To  males,  $3-50 ;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  M.  (Sundays  only)  Excursion  Train  for  Duncan 

Mills  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  7.40  p.  11. 
Fares  for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  $1.75;  Point  Reyes, 
52;  To  males,  $2-50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3- 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.     Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 
GENERAL   OFFICES,  40S  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHAROX,  Lessee. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
moilel  hotel  ~ol"  the  world.  It  is  Eire  and 
Earthquake-proof.  It  has  Eive  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The 
ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  cen- 
tral court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light, 
its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies, 
its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is 
a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant Is  the  Finest  in  the  city. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  K.  E. 


Passenger  Trains  leave  Station,  foot  of  Market  Street, 
south  side,  at 

S.30  A.M.,  daily;  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centre ville,  AI- 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and 
all  Way  Stati  ns. 

2.30  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alva- 
rado, Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa 
Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ. 

4.30  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  in- 
termediate points. 

$5  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $2.50  to 
SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS,  to 
return  until  MONDAY,  inclusive. 

S.OO  A.  31.,  everv  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN  JOSE, 
BIG  TREES, 'and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

$3.00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

$1.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE.; 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

gfi.oo,    36.30,    §7.00,    7.30,    8.00,  8.30,    9.00,    9.30,    10.00, 

IO.30,  II.OO,  II.30  A.  M,  ^.12.00,  I2.3O,  ^Jl.OO,  I.30,  ^12.00, 
2.3O,  3.OO,  3.3O,  4.OO,  4.30,  5.OO,  5.3O,  6.OO,  6.30,  7.OO,  7.3O, 
8.3O,  IO.30,   II.45  P-  «. 

Ero  111    Fo urteeuth    and    Webster    Streets, 

Oakland  -     --  _■    .    §6.oo,   36.30,   7-00,   7-30.   8.00,   8.30, 

9.OO,  9-30,  IO-OO,  10,30,    Tll.OO,    II.30  A.  M.,    ^[l2.00,    I2.3O, 

"Tt.oc,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30.  6-CO, 

6.30,  7.OO,  7.3O,  9.30,    IO.30,  II.45  p-  M- 

Froio    High   street,  Alameda  —  35.16,    ?5-46, 
3.6.16,6.46,7.16,7.46,8.16,8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  *"io~i6, 

II.-16,    TIn-46    A.    M-,    12,10,    TII2.46,    I- 16,    I.46,    2.l6,    2.46, 

3.16,   3.46,   4.16,   4.46,   5.16,   5.46,   6.16,   6.46,   7.16,    9.16, 

H.31  P.  M. 

3  Sundays  excepted,  ^j  Sundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Office,   222   Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMI-AHnr 

FOR  JAPAN   AXD  CHINA 

Leave  Wharf  corner    First   and    Brannan  Streets,  at    H 

o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers    for  Shanghai. 

From  San  Froncisco  for 
Steamer  1884.  HONGKONG. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  May   27th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 
City  of  Rio  tie  Janeiro June  14 

At  12  o'clock  M.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 
i  olima Saturday,  May  31 

At  4  o'clock  p.  M.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to  MAZ- 
ATLAN,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPERICO,  SAN  JOSE 
DE  GUATEMALA,  ACAJUTLA,  LA  LIBERTAD, 
and  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

Tickets  to  and  from   Europe  by  any  line  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  rates  ;  also  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports. 

For  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY, 

Australia Friday,  June  6,  at  12  o'clock  m. 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 
Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.  M.,  on  March  3d,  nth,  19th,  and  27th,  and  every- 
eighth  day  thereafter.  The  first  steamer  of  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
0.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  day — a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  H00KT0N,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc..  every 
Monday,  3  K  M. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Stkeet. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,   General   Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

FOR  HO>OElIX\ 

The  splendid  new  300-ton  steamships  will   leave  the   Com- 
pany's Wharf,  comer  Steuart  and  Harrison  Streets: 

MARIPOSA THURSDAY,  June  1st,  at  3  f.  m. 

ALAMEDA ....MONDAY,  June  16th,  at  3  p.  M. 

The  MARIPOSA  is  now  receiving  freight. 

Excursion  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &: 
BROS.,  Agents,  327  Market  Street. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

Dealer  in  House.  Steam,  Foundry,  and 

CUMBERLAND    COAL, 

E>UEISH  «  OKK  AND  PIG  IRON, 
I54«   E>«'Hle  Streci.  San  Franrjero. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.      Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEX,  PORTER  &  CO., 

iTXEEAL   DIRECTORS, 

IIS  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr'King^s 

Church.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 
J.  R,  COWEN.  D.  H.  SCHUYLER.  J.     W.  FOR    ER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


THE      NEVADA     BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up   Capital $3,000,000  in  Gold. 

DIRECTORS. 
James  C.  Flood,  President ; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President  ; 
James  G.  Fair,         James  L.  Flood,        John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London   Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lim'd. 


THE   BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 
Capital $3,000,000 


William  Alvord 

Thomas  Brown 

Byron  Murray,  Jr., 


President. 

Cashier. 

Assistant  Cashier. 


AGENTS— Jfew  Tforh,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California;  Boston,  1  rem  on  National 
Bank;  Chicago,  Cnlon  National  Bank;  St. 
Eouis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  Neiv  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  >ew  Zealand;  London,  >'. 
91.  Bothschild  A  Sons;  China,  Japan  India, 
and  Australia, 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hai, Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt 
Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or., 
Los  Angeles. 


The  ANGL0-CAX1T0RNIAN  BANK 

LIMITED, 
N.  E.  corner  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets. 

Loudon  Office,  3  Angel  Court.     New  York  Agents,  J.  W. 
Seligman  &  Co.,  21  Broad  Street. 

Authorized  Capital  Stock $6,000,000 

Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections 
buy   and  sell   Exchange  and   Bullion,   loan   Money, 
issue  Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 
FRED  F.  LOW, 
IGN.  STEINHART,. 
P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Cashier. 


J  Managers. 


CHARLES  CROCKER.      W31.  H.  CROCKER.      R.  C.  WOOLWORTH. 

CROCKER,  WOOEWORTH  &  CO. 

BAVREKS, 

322  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  carry  on  a  gen- 
eral Banking  business. 
Correspondents  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Eastern  States 
and  in  Europe. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.    Established  1720. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  corner  California  and 
Montgomery  Streets  {Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Fran- 


COMMERCIAL     INSURANCE    CO 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

FIRE    AM)     MAKINE. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Safe 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


C.  J.   HUTCHINSON.  H.   R.   MANN. 

III'TCIIIXSO.X     &    HAW, 

DiStJRAXCE  AGENCY. 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304   Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


HOME  MUTUAL  KXSURAXCE  CO. 

No,  216  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  up  in  Gold) $300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  1,1884 759,475  13 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB    CASDEXS,    MILLS,     AIMS,    ASO    FOCE 
BEPACTMIDiTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCHA  AXD  RUBBER 

MAM'tMCTl  ItlNG    COMPAXT. 

Carbolized  Rnbber  Hose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Robber  Hose,  Extra  ««A"  Rubber  Hose, 
Rnbber  Hose,  (Competition,)  Suction  Hose, 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  nose,  Stetim  Flre-Enelne 
Hose,  Carbolized  "Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 

VALVES,    GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  OBDEB. 

FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER. 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


How  little  a  thing  will  sometimes  indelibly  im- 
press itself  upon  the  mind.  I  have,  somewhere  in 
an  old  book,  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Mowatt  as  Bea- 
trice. She  does  not  pretend  to  the  faintest  touch 
of  historical  accuracy  in  her  costume.  She  wears 
a  head-dress  of  netted  beads  which  might  be- 
long to  any  time,  and  the  one-button  glove  and 
much-distended  crinoline  which  belonged  most 
certainly  to  her  own  time.  Yet  I  have  liked  lo 
fancy  that  she  was  the  very  pink  of  Beatrices. 
For  she  looks  as  dashing  and  merry  as  a  heart- 
free  maiden  should.  She  is  saying:  "  No,  sure, 
my  lord.  My  mother  cry'd.  But  then  there 
was  a  star  danced,  and  under  that  I  was  born." 
And  from  the  arch  expression  of  her  bright  face 
I  can  almost  imagine  her  reading  the  lines. 

Every  one  has  some  certain  fancy  for  the  read- 
ing of  some  certain  lines  in  a  familiar  play.  Do 
you  not  sometimes  find  yourself  watching  for 
them,  and  experience  a  pang  of  disappointment  if 
your  favorite  actor  change  his  inflection? 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Clara  Morris  she 
played  Camille.  I  did  not  like  her  in  the  earlier 
acts — as  who  ever  does?  She  is  coarse  in  man- 
ner, coarse  in  speech,  and  has  a  wide  mouthful  of 
black  teeth,  which  only  such  a  mighty  genius 
could  condone.  But  at  the  end  of  her  interview 
with  M.  George  Duval,  Miss  Clara  Morris  had  me 
securely  in  her  grip,  and  played  upon  me  as  if  I 
were  a  clavichord.  During  her  interview  with 
Armand  I  had  a  most  violent  attack  of  the  snif- 
fles, and  when  she  stood  in  the  arch  of  the  door- 
way, and,  with  arms  wide  extended,  cried  out, 
"  Armand,  can  you  not  see  that  I  would  give  an 
eternity  for  one  hour  of  such  happiness  as  you 
picture,"  Miss  Morris  made  my  hair  curl  and  sent 
cold  chills  of  amazement,  admiration,  and  vari- 
ous other  kinds  down  my  back. 

I  have  been  waiting  to  be  similarly  affected  by 
all  the  Camilles  that  have  played  in  this  goodly 
city  ever  since.  Modjcska,  who  does  not  deal  in 
broad  effects,  says  it  with  that  plaintive  little  sob 
in  her  voice  which  is  so  irresistibly  moving.  Ell- 
menreich  roared  it  at  Armand  till  his  bones  rat- 
tled with  the  concussion.  Rhea  speaks  it  in  Ar- 
mand's  arms,  with  low  intensity.  Miss  Rowel- 
Ian  says  it  upon  her  knees,  with  hopeless  anguish. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  the  custom  with  young 
women,  even  in  Mile.  Gauther's  walk  in  life,  to 
pitch  their  sentiments  at  their  lovers  in  a  high 
emotional  key  through  the  archway  of  a  door. 
But  Miss  Clara  Morris  so  pitched  it,  and  made  a 
standard  for  me,  and  I  liked  it,  and  have  waited 
vainly  for  it  from  whole  platoons  of  Camilles 
ever  since.  Likewise,  I  had  fixed  my  fancy  upon 
certain  readings  in  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing," 
and  I  waited  for  them  as  patiently  as  an  angler 
waits  for  a  bite. 

I  am  quite  convinced  that  Mile.  Rhea  is  a  very 
charming  Beatrice.  She  looked  exceedingly  well, 
for  she  is  undeniably  a  very  handsome  woman  at 
her  best.  Her  velvet  gown,  with  its  most  char- 
acteristic sleeves,  its  broad  gold  lace  ruff,  and  the 
wide  feathered  hat  made  her  a  picture  fair  to  look 
upon.  When  she  was  unbonneted,  her  flat 
coiffure  returned  her  Clytie  brow  to  her,  and  she 
looked  like  a  cameo  from  the  tip  of  her  nose  up- 
ward. Her  pale  mauve  domino,  with  its  bunch 
of  pink  roses,  was  another  triumph  in  costume. 
Rhea  is  much  given  to  putting  in  a  little  fleck  of 
pink,  for  a  high-light,  and   it  is  always  effective. 

She  was  apparently  in  high  spirits,  (or  she 
laughed  repeatedly  as  she  vanished  in  the  wings, 
the  high,  shrill,  maniacal  laugh  which  on  the 
stage  is  intended  to  indicate  mirth.  In  point  of 
fact,  I  have  never  heard  but  one  woman  laugh  in 
the  theatre  a  pure,  merry,  gurgling,  contagious 
laugh.  Ihis  was  Rosina  Vokes,  and  she  was 
only  sixteen,  and  some  one  fell  in  love  with  this 
same  laugh  shortly  after,  and  took  it  forever  from 
the  stage. 

Mile.  Rhea,  therefore,  being  well  dressed  and 
merry,  filled  the  outlines  of  a  Beatrice  very  hap- 
pily. My  complete  enjoyment,  however,  was 
marred  by  the  fact  that  I  only  caught  two  words. 
These  were,  "  Kill  Claudio!  "  The  rush  of  speech 
is  so  swift  in  comedy  that  when  it  becomes  tan- 
gled up  with  accent,  the  mixture  is  very  thick. 
Upon  the  principle,  however,  that  one  who  does 
not  understand  Italian  can  enjoy  Salvini  or  Ris- 
tori,  or  that  many  who  do  not  know  French 
delight  in  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Mile.  Rhea's  Beatrice 
is  a  delightful  bit  ol  comedy. 

The  lady  wears  well  upon  acquaintance,  so  that 
people  will  give  her  good-bye  very  reluctantly. 
And  when  we  think  of  her,  we  shall  think  of  her 


as  Frou-Frou,  or,  strangely  enough,  as  that  most 
English  country-girl,  Hester  Grazebrook.  By  the 
way,  how  well  it  would  have  been  for  her  Frou- 
Frou  if  Mr.  George  Osborne  could  have  been  the 
Brigard,  the  ancient  beau  of  the  Boulevard,  the 
frivolous  fath'r  of  the  frivolous  Gilberte.  This 
young  actor,  who  is  always  happy  as  an  old  man, 
is  always  happiest  a*  an  old  Frenchman.  He  is 
all  that  the  eye  or  the  understanding  can  desire — 
dignified,  elegant,  and  sympathetic — as  the  elder 
Duval.  As  old  Brigard,  he  would  perhaps  give 
the  part  that  touch  the  author  intended  when  the 
unhappy  Frou-Frou  has  no  father  to  turn  to  in 
her  trouble. 

The  elder  Duval  in  "  Camille,"  like  Mephislo, 
though  nominally  a  minor  character,  has  much 
to  do  with  the  success  of  the  play,  since  Camille's 
really  crucial  scene  comes  with  him. 

No  one  could  help  wishing  that  Mrs.  Melville- 
Snyder  had  selected  any  other  part  in  her  well- 
known  list  for  the  debut  of  so  promising  a  pupil 
as  Miss  Rowellan.  It  is  the  one  part  in  all  the 
line  of  standard  characters  in  which  physical  un- 
fitness most  obtrudes  itself.  The  story  of  Mar- 
guerite Gautier  depends  largely  for  the  pathos  of 
it  all  upon  the  swift-coming,  early  death  which 
so  surely  overshadows  her.  A  plump  and  pretty 
young  girl  is  therefore  never  the  ideal  exponent 
of  the  part. 

Laying  aside  this  issue,  Miss  Rowellan  made  a 
remarkably  intelligent  and  satisfactory  first  ap- 
pearance. A  beginner  is  to  be  judged  only  as  a 
beginner.  Years  of  thought  and  training,  study 
and  analysis,  made  of  Modjeska's  Camille  an  un- 
mistakable demi-mondamc  with  a  pathetic  story. 
This  it  requires  the  highest,  finest  art  to  do.  All 
the  others,  but  Bernhardt  and  Modjeska,  play 
her  as  quite  a  virtuous  young  woman  with  a  bad 
cough  and  a  misplaced  attachment.  Miss  Ro- 
wellan plays  it  conventionally,  and  it  would  be 
bad  taste  in  her  to  play  it  otherwise. 

She  has  a  pretty  face,  which  is  essentially  a 
comedy  face,  yet  it  becomes  duly  sad  and  worn  in 
the  last  act  of  "Camille."  Her  voice  is  sweet, 
pleasant,  and  sympathetic.  As  yet,  she  fully  feels 
the  emotion  of  the  moment,  rather  than  fully  ex- 
presses it.  This,  however,  is  purely  a  matter  of 
time  and  training,  like  the  stage  walk,  the  knowl- 
edge of  by-play,  and  the  thousand  little  things 
which  come  to  the  greatest  genius  on  the  stage 
only  with  practice. 

The  young  lady  has  a  natural  aptness  for  the 
art  she  has  chosen,  and  treads  the  boards  withal- 
most  unexampled  self-possession.  Her  stage  pres- 
ence would  seem  to  set  her  almost  exclusively  in 
the  field  of  comedy,  but  her  repertoire  is  a  combi- 
nation of  legitimate  and  emotional.  It  is  indeed 
almost  identical  with  Rhea's,  and,  being  so,  I 
should  think  she  would  have  chosen  rather  to  get 
herself  into  the  seventeenth  century  most  becom- 
ing habiliments  of  a  Beatrice,  and  rail  at  a  Bene- 
dick. Her  own  dresses,  by  the  way,  were  all  very 
handsome,  rich,  elegant,  and  beautifully  made; 
too  rich  in  texture,  and  too  well  made  indeed 
not  to  betray  the  novice  on  the  stage,  where  cheap 
and  effective  dressing  is  a  part  of  the  plan.  I 
shouldn't  mind  taking  an  airing  in  Central  Park 
under  the  gorgeous  wrap  which  did  not  go  with 
the  Count  de  Varville  to  supper. 

And  talking  of  Benedicks,  the  substitute  at  the 
Baldwin  was  an  improvement  upon  what  might 
have  been.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Elliott  bows  in  the 
minuet  as  if  he  had  no  joints  in  his  back,  and 
would  look  less  like  a  magnified  Cupid  off  a  des- 
sert-service in  darker  continuations.  Hut  he  has 
some  dash  and  spirit,  and  re-introduces  inflection. 
If  he  be  as  he  appears  to  be,  a  green  actor  in  lead- 
ing parts,  his  nervousness  does  him  no  discredit. 
He  is  not  so. jauntily  indifferent  a  Benedick  as  he 
might  be  in  the  first  act,  but  the  spirit  of  comedy 
exists  in  him,  and  he  is  acceptable. 

The  insurance  agent,  the  Jewish  peddler,  and 
the  English  pug  having  secured  a  foothold  in  the 
drama,  the  pushing  book-agent  has  not  been  slow 
to  follow.  He  is  not,  however,  any  more  popular 
on  the  stage  than  he  is  off,  and  if  the  agent  at  the 
Bush  Street  Theatre  were  not  supplemented  by 
the  minstrels  and  the  perennial  Ella  Wesner,  he 
would  share  the  usual  fate  of  book-agents. 

The  pug  we  have  not  yet  had  in  a  star  part. 
But  we  shall  see  him  take  a  principal  part  at  the 
Baldwin  next  week  in  support  of  the  all-conquer- 
ing Nat  Goodwin.  Betsy  B. 


At  the  California  Theatre,  next  Monday  even- 
ing, Tillotson's  new  play  of  "  Lynwood"  will  be 
presented.  Miss  Kate  Forsythe,  the  leading  lady, 
is  said  to  be  an  extremely  handsome  woman  and 
a  good  actress.  Mr.  Frederick  Warde  also  ap- 
pears; he  will  be  remembered  as  having  played 
here  in  "  Diplomacy,"  with  Montague,  some  years 
ago.    The  full  cast  of  "  Lynwood  "  is  as  follows : 

Lucille  Carlyie Miss  Kate  Forsythe. 

Gay  Carlyie  (a  cousin) Miss  Emma  Lorraine. 

Blanche  Maynard  (engaged  to  Edwin), 

Miss  Lizzie  Fletcher. 
Kate  Wilmarth  (a  Confederate  spy,  in  love  with  Dudley), 

Miss  Sydney  Armstrong- 
Dudley  Middleton Mr.  Henry  Holland. 

Judge  Carlyie  (Lucille's  father) Mr.  W.  Constantine. 

tdwin  Carlyie  (Lucille's  brother) ...  .Mr.  James  J.  Tighe. 

h.^peneetus  h.  E.  C.  Center Mr.  J.  \V.  Summers. 

Uncle  Joe Mr.  W.  J.  Shea. 

Captain  Ramsen Mr.  C.  W.  Parker. 

Victor  Blanchard Mr.  Frederick  Warde. 


At  a  recent  public  examination — an  exhibition 
concert — at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  of  Music, 
held  on  February  29th,  special  and  most  favorable 
mention  was  made  of  a  San  Francisco  young  man, 
Mr.  Harry  B.  Pasmore,  who  is  said  to  be  particu- 
larly gifted  in  compnsitson  and  singing.  Of  his 
organ-playing  at  the  concert,  the  Leipziger  Tage- 
blatt  speaks  as  follows:  "Mr.  Henry  Pasmore, 
of  San  Francisco,  rendered  the  first  part  and 
Fugue  (the  Allegro  was  omitted)  of  Felix  Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy's  C  minor  Sonata  very  intel- 
ligently, with  all  necessary  power  and  much  skill. 
The  Adagio  for  two  manuals  and  pedal  was  espe- 
cially beautiful."  Another  notice  particularizes 
the  "  fine  manual  and  pedal  execution,  and  the 
great  clearness  accompanying  it."  In  an  inter- 
view recently  with  the  celebrated  composer,  Carl 
Reinecke,  that  master  pronounced  an  overture  of 
Mr.  Pasmore's  "very  cleverly  written,"  and  add- 
ed: "I  hope  you  will  write  a  great  deal  for  or- 
chestra." Mr.  Pasmore  left  Leipzig  on  the  6th  of 
April  for  London,  where  he  intends  to  devote 
especial  attention  to  the  study  of  singing,  under 
the  best  instructors  there. 


At  the  Baldwin,  Mile.  Rhea  concludes  her  en- 
gagement Saturday  evening  as  Lady  Teazle  in 
"  School  for  Scandal."  The  occasion  is  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Thomas  Maguire.  Sunday  evening 
is  also  set  apart  for  Mr.  Maguire,  when  a  bill  con- 
sisting of  drama  and  olio  will  be  presented.  Rhea 
plays  "  Frou-Frou  "  for  the  matinee.  On  Monday 
next  Mr.  Nat  Goodwin  introduces  "Confusion  " 
to  the  public.  This  piece  has  been  most  success- 
ful in  New  York.  It  is  the  work  of  Joseph 
Derrick.      The  cast  is  as  follows: 

Christopher  Blizzard Mr.  N.  C.  Goodwin. 

Mortimer  Mumpleford Mr.  J.  R.  Crawford. 

Rupert  Sunbery Mr.  Robert  Coote,  Jr. 

James Mr.  Wm.  Herbert. 

Dr.  Bartholomew  Jones Mr.  Edward  Seabrooke. 

Michael  Muzzle Mr.  E.  Goodwin. 

Lucretia  Trickleby Miss  Maria  Davis. 

Rose  Mumpleford Miss  Adele  Waters. 

Violet Miss  Hattie  Delaro. 

Maria Miss  Ella  Mayer. 

.-»■■. 

It  is  stated  that  the  friends  of  Miss  Eva  West 
are  endeavoring  to  organize  a  benefit  for  her.  It 
certainly  is  much  needed.  The  lady  in  question 
will  be  remembered  as  an  excellent  actress  on  our 
local  boards — one  who  was  always  pleasing  and 
reliable.  She  was  the  sole  support  of  a  widowed 
mother  and  a  younger  brother  until  she  became 
incapacitated  by  illness.  The  family,  deprived  of 
the  support  she  had  provided,  are  now  in  desti- 
tute circumstances,  and  she  is  still  lying  upon  a 
sick  bed.  Under  the  circumstances  a  benefit 
would  be  most  timely,  and  the  San  Francisco 
public  would  doubtless  respond  most  generously. 


Thomas  Maguire,  the  pioneer  manager,  has 
been  tendered  a  benefit  by  his  friends,  to  take 
place  at  the  Baldwin,  Saturday  and  Sunday  even- 
ings, May  24  and  25.  The  bill  presented  is  a 
varied  and  attractive  one,  and  it  will  doubtless 
fill  the  house.  There  are  many  people  who  have 
the  kindliest  of  feelings  toward  the  old  manager, 
although  he  may  not  know  them,  and  when  they 
hear  that  this  benefit  is  really  needed  by  him, 
they  will  doubtless  respond  liberally. 


At  the  Bush  Street,  Evans,  Bryant  &  Hoey's 
"Meteors"  have  been  playing  through  the  week 
to  large  houses.  The  bill  consists  of  a  variety 
entertainment,  followed  by  a  farce  called  "  The 
Book  Agent."  This  latter  is  very  amusing,  par- 
ticularly the  character  of  the  tramp.  The  variety 
entertainment  is  fair,  although  there  are  several 
features  in  it  which  are  exceedingly  vulgar,  and 
might  be  left  out  to  advantage.  Same  bill  next 
week. 

The  friends  of  Master  Abe  Sichel,  a  pupil  and 
protege  of  Mr.  Alois  F.  Lejeal,  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that,  in  a  certificate  which  has  just  been  re- 
ceived from  the  directors  of  the  Royal  Conserva- 
tory of  Leipzig,  Professors  Herr  Carl  Reinecke 
and  Dr.  Jadassohn,  under  whom  Master  Sichel  is 
pursuing  his  studies,  express  themselves  in  the 
highest  terms  concerning  his  extraordinary  appli- 
cation, his  talent,  and  splendid  progress. 


Remenji,  the  Hungarian  virtuoso  known  as  the 
"  Joseffy  of  the  Violin,"  will  bid  adieu  to  our  lov- 
ers of  music  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  in  the  latter 
part  of  June,  as  he  is  due  in  July  in  the  antipodes. 
Two  vocalists — new  to  us  here — accompany  him 
on  his  tour.  Marcus  M.  Henry  is  attending  to 
the  business  details. 


Next  Friday  Miss  Grace  G.  Wadsworth,  who 
is  shortly  going  to  Europe,  will  be  given  a  com- 
plimentary concert  at  B'nai  B'rith  Hall,  at  which 
Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Howell,  Mrs. 
Bradford,  Mrs.  Story,  Mr.  Samuel  Mayer,  and 
Mr.  Jansen  will  assist. 


At  the  Standard,  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  has 
been  running  through  the  week;  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Stechhan  &  Cornelius.  Next  Monday 
night  "Wyatt's  California  Quartet  Minstrels" 
appear. 


Manager  Brooks,  of  Brooks  &  Dickson,  says 
that  the  days  of  ten  thousand  dollar  and  twelve 
thousand  dollar-melodramas  are  over.  They  can 
go  on  producing  all  the  melodramas  they  want 
without  his  bidding  on  them.  The  country  has 
been  overdone  with  this  sort  of  material,  and 
business  has  fallen  off  very  materially.  Great 
receipts  for  pieces  like  the  "Romany  Rye," 
and  so  forth,  this  season  have  been  almost  un- 
known of  late,  while  farce  seems  to  have  sudden- 
ly come  to  the  fore  again.  Look  at  the  business 
done  by  pieces  like  the  "  Rag  Baby,"  "Skipped," 
"  Pop,"  and  so  forth;  they  show  which  way  the 
wind  is  blowing  in  the  East  at  all  events.  "I 
don't  mean  to  say  that  we  have  made  no  money 
on  our  ventures  in  the  melodramatic  line,  but  re- 
ceipts have  diminished  from  one-third  to  one-half 
all  round,  and  the  complaint  is  general  that  things 
are  not  as  they  should  be." 


The  Bank  of  the  Metropolis,  having  failed  to 
secure  any  settlement  of  its  claim  on  Mapleson 
for  twenty-three  thousand  dollars,  attached  his 
property,  consisting  of  scenery  and  costumes. 
Under  the  directions  of  Deputy  Sheriffs  Aaron 
and  Kelly,  the  regular  scene -shifters  and  carpen- 
ters of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Music  have  re- 
moved all  this  stuff  to  Nilsson  Hall.  There  are 
over  a  hundred  scenes  and  many  hundred  dresses, 
and  if  some  arrangements  concerning  the  over- 
drawn account  is  not  come  to,  the  property  will 
be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  or  by  private  con- 
tract. There  are  but  few  people,  however,  to 
whom  a  set  of  operatic  scenery  is  a  desirable  ac- 
quisition, and  it  is  not  expected  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  will  reach  a  high  total. 


The  promptitude  and  sagacity  with  which  Mr. 
Henry  E.  Abbey's  late  artists  are  now  explaining 
to  the  public  how  the  season  of  Italian  opera 
should  have  been  managed,  is  as  refreshing  as  a 
shower  after  a  simoon.  First,  SignorCampanini 
pointed  out  through  the  press  Mr.  Abbey's  ex- 
travagance. "  If  that  manager  had  not  engaged 
so  many  people,  and  paid  them  such  absurd  fig- 
ures, he  would  have  made  money,"  said  the  tenor. 
Now  Madame  Nilsson  gets  into  the  newspapers 
with  her  view  of  it :  "  Mr.  Abbey  engaged  too  many 
people,  and  paid  them  too  much."  Had  Mr.  Abbey 
engaged  nobody  but  Campanini  and  Nilsson  the 
public  might  not  have  been  pleased,  but  it  would 
have  been  spared  these  sagacious  criticisms. 
•  ♦  * 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  "  No  Thorough- 
fare "  has  been  running  through  the  week  with 
George  Wessels  as  Obenreizer.    The  performance 

has  been  fair. 

.  ♦■  . 

At  Piatt's  Hall,  Tuesday  evening,  May  27th.  a 

benefit  is  to  be  tendered  to  Gertie  and  May  Jo- 

sephi,  two  child  actresses.    The  play  is  "  Caste." 

—New  Departure.— Dinners  ii  a.  m.  to  8 
p.  m.  Hot  muffins,  etc.  Manning's  Oyster 
Grotto,  428  Pine  Street. 


Richmond  Range. 

The  new  style  grate,  check  and  draft  damper, 
for  saving  fuel,  are  used  only  in  the  celebrated 
Improved  Richmond  Range.  For  sale  by  the 
agents,  Schuster  Brothers,  306  Sutter  St.,  above 
Dupont. 

—♦— 

Yosomite  and  tilant  Trees, 

Via  positively  the  shortest,  cheapest,  and  best 
scenic  route,  in  new  unexcelled  six-horse  coaches. 
For  tickets  and  full  information,  Thomas  T. 
Walton,  138  Montgomery  Street. 


James  Hanrahan, 

Real  Estate  Broker  and  General  Collector. 
$10,000  to  loan.  Refers  to  Hon.  Philip  A.  Roach. 
319  Sansome  Street. 


French  Flowers  and  Feathers. 

Ladies,  call  at  the  Wonder  Flower  and  Feather 
Store,  1024  Market  Street,  and  inspect  the  new 
French  Flowers  and  Feathers. 


—  Elegant  apartments  at  the  old  Bald- 
win  Mansion  for  a  strictly  private  club,  with  but- 
ler in  attendance  for  dinners,  etc.,  if  required;  or 
rooms  for  gentlemen,  with  billiard-room,  draw- 
ing and  reception-rooms,  with  dressing-rooms, 
bath,  etc.  Also  a  handsome  conservatory,  with 
a  private  entrance  to  these  apartments,  as  well  as 
two  rearentrances  off  from  Post  and  Mason.  Ap- 
ply at  410  Geary  Street. 


CALIFORNIA     THEATRE. 


Commencing  Tuesday  Evening,  May  27th,  every  evening 
and  Saturday  matinee,  production  of  the  great  play  of 

LYWIVOOD 

By  J.  K.  TILLOTSON,  introducing 

FREDERICK  WARDE, 

KATE  FORSYTHE, 

And  a  GREAT  CAST,  under  the  management  of 
WIIUAHS  &  TILLOTSOX. 


PRICES  AS  USUAL.      The   sale  of  seats    begins   on 
Wednesday,  May  21,  1884. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


is 


GOSSIP. 
Specimen  of  Japanese  humorous  art,  by  T.  Yata,  artist  for  Ichi  Ban. 

Ichi  Ban  is  a  Free  Exhibition  of  the  Art  and  Manufactures  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  to 

which  all  are  welcome. 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  collection  of  Japanese  Goods  in  the  world. 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  most  attractive  store  in  America. 

These  facts  are  indisputable. 


A  TSexv  Discovery. 

The  Silk  Floss  Mattresses  and  Pillows  manu- 
factured by  the  California  Furniture  Company, 
No.  226  Bush  Street,  are  the  best  substitutes  yet 
discovered  for  those  made  of  curled  hair  or  feath- 
ers. They  are  in  many  respects  far  superior  to 
either,  yet  they  are  much  cheaper.  To  use  them 
is  a  luxury.     Try  them,  and  you  will  be  satisfied. 


Koot  Beer. 

A  strictly  non-alcoholic  family  beverage,  at  once 
delicious  to  the  taste  and  beneficial  to  the  system. 
The  youngest  child  or  the  feeblest  invalid  can 
drink  it  with  advantage.  Put  up  in  pint  and 
quart  champagne  bottles,  with  patent  stoppers,  at 
seventy  cents  and  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per 
dozen.  All  orders  promptly  filled.  H.  L.  St. 
John  &  Co.,  14  Hayes  Street. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Mar- 
ket,  cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).  Office  hours, 
9  to  5.  ^ 

—  A.  &  W.  Oil  Stove. — Don't  buy  an  Oil 
Stove  till  you  have  seen  the  new  A.  &  W.  Mon- 
arch for  1884.  Send  for  circular.  Myers  &  Co., 
869  Market  Street. 


—  George  Andrews,  of  Lowell,  although 
salt-rheum  ulcers  covered  half  his  body,  was  cured 
by  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 

—  The  Metropolitan  Hall  is  delight- 
fully  adapted,  both  in  elegance  of  appointments 
and  seating  capacity,  for  concerts  and  commence- 
ment exercises. 

.  ♦  « 

—  Cleanse  the  scalp  from  scurf  and 
dandruff,  and  keep  the  hair  pliable,  by  the  use  uf 
Hall's  Vegetable  Sicilian  Hair  Renewer. 


— C  O.  Dean,  D.D.S.,  126  Kearny  St.  (Thur- 
low  Block).     Laughing  gas.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


-Go 


1 


graphic  Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  sts. 
.  ♦  .  ■  . 

—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


HOT  WATER  RADIATOR. 

For  Warming  and  Ventilating  Private  Residences  and  Pub- 
lic Dwellings.     Uniform  Heat.    No  Gases.    No  Dust. 

23  Stevenson  St.,  near  First,  San  Francisco. 


XRVIftG  HALL,  139  POST  ST. 

Halls  to  Kent  for  Balls,  Parties,  etc. 

Apply  to  A.  A.  SANDERS,  on  the  premises. 


SHORT-HAND  &  TYPE  WRITING 


Taught   privately   or   by 

pupils   when    comnerent. 
Heald's  Bnsines*  College. 


Situations   procured    for 
or  write   to    F,    LUSK, 


STRUCK  SILVER 

FOR  PLATED  WARE. 


the  most  complete  Gold,  Silver,  and  Nickel  Plating  Es- 
tablishment in  the  world  for  Spoons,  Knives,  Forks,  Pitch- 
ers, Tea  Sets,  and  one  thousand  other  articles. 

E.  G.  BEHISTOX.  Proprietor. 

STOKE  AND  FACTORY, 
G53  and  60  5  Mission  street,  San  Francisco. 


REMOVAL. 


Ofllce   or  Fort  Wayne,   Vandalia, 
and  Pan-Handle  Lines,  and 

PEVXSVLVAMA     RAILROAD, 


116   MONTGOMERY  ST. 

(OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL). 

.1.  K.   RIKKI.AMI.  Agent. 


FRUIT    FARMS. 


$25  PER  ACRE. 

Two  pieces  of  CHOICE,  FINE  LAND— one  contains 
eighty-three  acres,  ir>e  other  about  forty — ituated  about 
six  miles  northwest  of  Watsonville. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

W.    F.    GAFFEY, 

Main  Street,  Watsonville. 


K0HLM00S    HOTEL, 

Railroad  Avenue,  near  Webster  St. 

ALAMEDA. 

Fine  Garden  200  feet  square;  Club  House;  Bowling  and 
Ei!li;irds.     Everything  first-class. 

JOHX  KOMI-MOOS,  PROPRIETOR. 


FASHIONABLE, 
COMFORTABLE, 
REASONABLE, 
TUBES'  HOTEL, 

OAKLAND,  John  M.  Lawlor,  Prop'r. 


1  30,000 

Paid  in  .-ndowments  to  date.  THE  UNIVERSAL 
BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
incorporated  Augusts,  1881.  Home  office,  1038  Mis- 
sion Street,  San  Francisco,  <'al.  Issue  certifi- 
cates of  endowment  of  $r,ooo  to  $2,ooc,  payable-  at  mar- 
riage or  maturity.  Send  for  circulars  and  papers. 
RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns— Summer  Styles. 

Send   Stamp    for   4'atalogue.      Agency,    124 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER  HATS 


THIS    WEEK    BY 


C.  HERMANN  &  CO. 

(HEKK.mann  the  hatter), 

At  332—336  Kearny  Street,  between  Bush  and  Pine  Streets. 

The  largest  Hat  Store  and  the  largest  stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast.      An  immense  line  of  novelties. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  fnr  1884,  just  out. 


FALKS 


BEER 


KNABE 


'  I  have  never  seen  their  equal." — Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 
',.  Rancrnft  .V  Co..  721  Market  M.  9.  F..  Sole  Agents. 


ELEGANT    RESIDENCE 

FOR   SALE. 

In  the  Western  Addition,  near  Van  Ness  Avenue,  for 
$30,000;  cost  over  $50,000.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to 
purchase  one  of  the  handsomest  residences  in  the  city  at 
far  below  its  real  value.  For  particulars,  apply  to  JOS.  A.- 
SANBORN,  407  Montgomery  Street. 


Sewerage. 


a- 


Ventilation. 


DAVID  BUSH, 

SANITARY   ENGINEER 

So.  316  Sutter  Street, 

Between  Dupont  and  Stockton  Sts.,  San 
Francisco.      Telephone  No.  815. 

Sanitary    Plumbing    my    Specialty. 

"  I  have  no  Branch  Store." 
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Steam  Heating 
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Gas  Fitting. 


PUMPS.—WORTMirVGTON'S. 

Special,  Mining,  and  Irrigating  Pumps. 

Over  two  hundred  cities  and  towns  have  adopted  them  in 
water-works.  Cheaper  than  any  other  of  same  capacity. 
The  Worthington  Meter  measures  accurately  water,  wine, 
oil,  etc. ;  over  30,000  in  use;  used  in  nearly  every  city 
water-works  in  the  United  States.     Send  for  catalogue. 

HENRY  B.  WORTHINGTON, 
30  n  ml  33  First  St.,  S.  F.     A.  L.  FISH,  Manager. 


STORE  YOUR  FURNITURE 

Boxes,  Trunks,  Pianos,  Paintings,  etc. 

BEFORE  LEAVING  THE  CITY,  WITH 

J.  H.  MOTT  &  CO., 

735  Market  St.,  opp.  Dupont,  San  Francisco. 

Fine  Brick  Warehouse.     Advances  made. 


PAY0T,UPHAM&C0. 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers 

and  -Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAB  REFINERY 

OFFICE,  335  MARKET  .STREET. 
Works FJgntb  and  Brannan  Streets. 

C.  SPKECKELS,  President. 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President. 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


"EUREKA"   COTTON 

GARDEN  HOSE 

Stronger  three  to  one,  and  lighter  two  to  one,  than  the  best 
four-ply  Rubber  Hose ;  and  if  left  out  in  the  sun  and  air 
continuously,  or,  if  put  away,  put  away  dry,  will  stand  the 
roughest  kind  of  usage  and  will  last  for  years. 

Also,    RUBBER   HOSE  of    extra   quality  and   at   low 
price. 

W.  T.  "V.  SCHEIM'K, 
36  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MISS  TRAVER  AND  MRS.  L.  A. 
K.  CLAPPE'S 

SELECT  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOl\\<;  LADIES  AKD  CIOXDKEN, 

At    Hastings-on-Hudson,     Westchester    County,    N.    Y. 
Number  of  pupils  limited  to  fifteen.     Send  for  catalogue. 


GOODYEAR'S 

Extra  Al  Superior 

RUBBER     HOSE, 

BELTING  AND   PACKING. 

We  make  to  order,  at  few  hours'  notice,  in  our  RUBBER 
FACTORY,  Hard  &  Soft  Valves,  Gaskets,  Car  Springs,  etc. 


R.  H.  PEASE,  Jr.,       S.  M.  RUNYON,       AGENTS. 
5JS  and  579  DIatket  St.,  S.  F. 


:* '  '    Bjjj§iiiijipj§yg~L 

IrWSvrTF 


■4-11  413  &   415    SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

Y  Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


JOHN    MIDDLETON, 


14  Post  St.,  and  \.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Mason. 


ATKINS     MASSEY, 

UNDERTAKER, 

At  the  old   established  place,   ]Vo.  €51  Sacramento 
Street,  first  house  below  Kearny,  San  Francisco. 


C.  V.  GILLESPIE, 

SEARCHER  OF  RECORDS 

409  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HALLS  TO  LET, 

FOR  BALLS,  CLUBS,  ETC.  Apply  to  Mrs.  Ada 
Clark's  Dancing  Academy,  211  Sutter  Street, 
above  Kearny. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS, 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.     Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


FREE 


A  lady's  fancy  Box  with 26  articles  and 
60  page  book  illustrating  games,  tricks, 
etc.  Send  10c.  to  help  pay  postage. 
E.  Nason  St  Co.,  120  Fulton  St.,  N.Y. 


SUPERIOR  TABLE  WATER 

M  CAHEISHfcND  SDN.41S  SAE.ST. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


See  tUe  "DOMESTIC"  before  buying. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 


Oeneral  Agent, 


39  Post  Street* 


L.    ».    STONE    &    CO. 

(Successors  to  R.  Stone), 
MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

Harness,  Saddles,  Saddlery  Hardware 

Collars,  Whips,  Robes,  Horse  Blankets,  and  all  kinds  of 
Harness  and  Patent  Leathers. 

422  and  424  Battery  Street,  corner  Wash- 
ington, San  Francisco. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

manufacturing  Jewelers  and  Importers  of  FINE 
WATCHES,  DIAMONDS  AND  OTHER  PRECIOUS 
STONES.        FRENCH    CLOCKS    AND    SILVERWARE. 

119    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


SOLE  AGENCY  FOR  THE 

HENRY  F.  MILLER 


(Factory  Boston,  Mass.)  and 


C.    ADOLPIIE     LOW    &    CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

San  Francisco. 

OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR  STREET. 
£3T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consign  men  ts.*13l 

WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Frauelsco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent   commercial   city  in  the 
world. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

No.    309    slysiuii:    STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HEMME   &  LONG 

(Factory  corner  Clay  and  Folk  Streets,  San  Francisco) 

AND  THE  TAYLOR  &  FARLEY  ORGANS. 
WOODWORTH,  SCHELL  &  CO. 

101    STOCKTON   ST.,  cor.  O'Farrell.  J.  B.  Curtis,  manager. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Mailed  Free  on  Application. 
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J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

204  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 
Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS. 


W.  H.  DIMOND. 


WILLIAMS,  DOIO\D  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

»         Z02  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co. ;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston:  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  1854), 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 

39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Telephone 
No.  35. 


AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINERY, 

SAN   FRANCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 
C.  A IlillJ'Hi:  LOW  A  CO.,  Agents. 
Office,  20S  California  Street. 

A.  P.  HOTALING  &.  CO. 

429  to  437  .tackson  St.,  sole  agents  for  the  J.  H. 
Cutter  Old  Kournon  Whisky,  "  o.  P.  S-,"  "  0. 
0.  K.,"  "  0.  K."  "  A  No.  i,"  "  A."    Established  1852. 


Call  and   See  tlie   New  Invention, 

1MLA.C3-XG 

WINDOW  SCREEN 

AT  128  GEARY  ST. 

Solid  comfort  in  the  house,  with  tile  Hies  on  the  outside. 

W.  LITTLE,  Proprietor, 

CARPENTER,  Kl  II.IIIH. 

Art -Painted,    Plain,    and    Glazed 

TILES 

For  Decora  lions. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

311,  318,  315,  and  317  market  Street. 


I  CHI     BAN 


FOR   PARTICULARS,   SEE    PAGE    IS. 
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Popular  as  the  great 

"  AFTER-lMSiXER  " 


Marvel  of  Excellence 
and  Workmanship. 

Contain  less  Paper  and  finer  To- 
bacco than  any  Cigarette  made. 


CIGARETTES. 


Straight  Mesh, 
CLOTH  OF  GOLD. 

1 3  FIRST  PRIZE  JltDAIX 

By  W>I.  S.  Klllll.i  I.I,  A  CO. 


BYRON  _MAUZY, 


PIANOS 


Agent  for 


SOHMER  &  CO. 
PEEK  &  SON 


Pianos  sold  on  easy  installments.     Pianos  to  Rent,  Tuned 

and   Repaired. 

107  ami   109  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


JOHN   GASH.  JOHN  J.   NEWSOM. 

NEWSOM   &  GASH, 

ARCHITECTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Buildings, 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.    Take  elevator. 


W-  TAILORING  » 

Immense  Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  St. 

»  TAILORING  » 

Cheapest  House,  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  Street. 

»  TAILORING  » 

J.  S.  EEANII,  Merchant  Tailor  and  Clothier, 
314  Kearny  street. 


Ladies  who  are  desirons  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT  RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3,  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  nsed  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
303  gutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


BUGGIES! 

If  you  want  a  high-priced  Buggy,  Carriage,  or  Phaeton, 
or  tf  you  want  a  good  one  for  a  low  price,  describe  what 
you  want,  and  order  from 

TKOUX,  IMIA1I  A  <«.,  511  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


FOR.  THE  COMPLEXION  ! 

This  elegant  preparation  is  the  most  perfect  beautiher 
known,  It  is  pure  and  harmless,  delightful  in  its  applica- 
tion, and  wonderful  in  its  effects,  while  the  closest  scrutiny 
fails  to  detect  its  use.     Prepared  by 

H.  BOWMAN,   Chemist,   Oakland. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists. 


THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER 

Awarded  medal  at  Semi-Centennial  Fair  of  American 
Institute  in  New  York  over  all  others.  Simple  and  dura- 
ble. Weighs  seven  pounds  in  case.  No  inking  ribbon. 
Interchangeable  types  of  all  kinds.  Takes  all  sizes  pa- 
per.    Price,  $40.     Call  and  examine. 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENCY,  ROOM  34,  No.  123 

CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

S.  F.  Office  Empire  Portable  Forge  Co.  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.       N.  W.  SPAULDING.      J.   PATTERSON. 


SAW  1MANUFACTURING 


.7  and  ig  FREMONT   STREET,  SAN    FRANCISCO. 


STANDARD 
SILK 
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YATES   &   CONKLIN, 

Sole  Agents, 
13  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


REAL  ESTATE. 

Fine   Business   and  Residence  Property  in  all  parts  of  the 
ciiy  for  sale  by 

«.  F.  BOWMAN,  440  California  St. 


GERMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST 

delicious.: 
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The  Argonaut. 


Vol.  XIV.       No.   22. 


San  Francisco,  May  31,   1884. 


Price,  Ten  Cents. 


ENTERED    AT    THE    SAN     FRANCISCO    POSTOFFICE    AS   SECOND-CLASS   MATTER. 

Frank  M.  Pixley,     ---------    Editor. 
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An  alternate  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  provided  as  an  orna- 
ment to  a  national  convention,  calculated  to  round  out  the 
symmetry  of  its  proportions.  The  alternate  is  a  superero- 
gation. He  fills  a  place  not  likely  to  be  empty.  He  is  a 
second  fiddle  in  a  delegation  orchestra.  He  is  a  sort  of 
figure-head  placed  at  the  tail  of  the  ship.  He  is  named 
"delegate"  and  "at  large,"  sometimes  very  much  at 
large.  He  has  the  privilege  of  going  to  Chicago — at  his 
own  expense.  He  has  a  seat  in  the  convention;  he  has  a 
voice — i.  e.,  he  can  shout  and  halloo  when  the  clamor  arises. 
He  wears  the  badge  of  a  delegate.  He  looks  mysteriously 
wise  when  asked  whom  he  favors  for  the  nomination.  He 
has  the  privilege  of  being  dignified  in  his  deportment,  and 
of  regarding  himself  as  of  importance  in  his  party.  When 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention  are  printed,  his  name 
is  not  in  the  book,  but  as  no  one  but  delegates  ever  read 
it  this  is  of  little  consequence.  When  the  newspaper 
obituary  of  his  life  is  written,  "  alternate"  reads  as  well  as 
"  delegate."  Under  instructions  to  vote  "  solid  for 
Blaine,"  an  individual  vote  pronounced  by  the  chairman 
of  the  delegation  is  of  trifling  importance.  The  oppor- 
tunity of  speech  may  or  may  not  be  of  consequence; 
something  depends  upon  the  judgment  and  ability  to  prop- 
erly avail  one's  self  of  the  opportunity.    The  duties  of  an 


alternate  are  not  difficult  of  performance.  One  has  but  to 
keep  his  mouth  shut  and  look  wise,  and  when  the  conven- 
tion is  over  he  is  certain  not  to  have  periled  his  chances 
for  any  office  he  may  have  the  cheek  to  apply  for.  It 
affords  one  a  good  excuse  for  a  vacation,  and,  if  filling  the 
important  position  of  editor  of  a  weekly  journal,  it  fur- 
nishes him  with  an  apology  for  not  being  at  his  post  for  a 
few  weeks;  and  if  the  editorial  department  improves  in 
his  absence,  it  will  prove  that  there  is  no  position  in  this 
round  world  where  any  man  is  indispensable.  The  editor 
of  the  Argonaut  is  an  alternate,  and  absents  himself  from 
editorial  responsibility  for  the  next  three  weeks. 


If,  during  the  coming  week,  Mr.  Blaine  shall  have  be- 
come the  Presidential  candidate  of  a  great  national  party, 
with  probabilities  of  election  to  the  highest  administrative 
and  executive  office,  it  will  be  the  privilege  of  all  Republi- 
cans, all  electors  of  any  party,  and  all  American  citizens  to 
consider  him  with  reference  to  his  position  as  Presidential 
candidate.  Mr.  Blaine's  life  is  an  open  book;  there  is 
nothing  concealed;  nothing  that  could  be  concealed  if  it 
were  desirable.  The  very  character  of  our  institutions  jus- 
tifies the  citizen  in  demanding  that  the  candidate  for  office 
submit  himself,  his  acts,  and  his  motives  to  the  most  ex- 
haustive and  searching  analysis.  As  in  the  Roman  repub- 
lic, the  "  candidate  "  must  stand  in  the  open  forum,  clad 
in  the  robes  of  candidacy — clothed  in  white — so  must  the 
Presidential  candidates  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  stand  up  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sunlight  and  submit 
themselves  to  investigations  which  shall  have  in  them  no  ap- 
pearance of  favoritism,  or  sentiment,  or  generosity.  There 
are  Republican  and  Democratic  partisans  so  earnest,  so 
enthusiastic,  and  so  prejudiced  as  party  men,  that  they  are, 
and  will  be,  blind  to  every  argument  made  against  their 
candidate  or  in  favor  of  the  candidate  of  the  opposition. 
These  men  do  not  make  Presidents.  They  are  so  nearly 
equal  in  the  country,  and  their  methods  are  so  nearly  alike, 
that  they  counterbalance  each  other,  and  thus  give  to  the 
independent  mass  of  thinking,  non-office-seeking  men  a 
balance  of  power,  which  for  these  many  years  past  has 
proved  strong  enough  to  determine  the  choice  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidate.  This  Presidential  choice,  by  reason  of 
our  nominating  methods,  will  be  reduced  to  two  men. 
The  personal  and  individual  choice  of  the  elector  can  not, 
under  our  method  of  party  government,  be  exercised. 
After  the  two  national  conventions  have  met  and  acted,  the 
practical  choice  for  President  will  have  been  reduced  to 
the  two  party  candidates.  Between  these  two  it  will  be  the 
privilege  of  all  independent  citizens  to  choose.  The  man 
who  likes  neither  can  stay  at  home,  and  thus  disfranchise 
himself.  Between  two  men  there  is  always  a  choice. 
There  is,  between  two  evils,  always  the  lesser.  Between 
two  great,  and  good,  and  deserving  men  there  is  always  the 
greater,  the  better,  the  more  deserving.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, and  under  the  party  methods  to  which  our  admin- 
istration of  government  is 'practically  reduced,  there  is 
something  besides  the  personality  of  candidates  to  consid- 
er. It  is  under  very  peculiar  and  exceptional  circum- 
stances that  any  man,  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
the  Presidential  office,  can  act  independently  of  the  party 
which  elevates  him  to  power.  He  must  stand  upon  the 
party  platform.  He  must  breathe  the  party  atmosphere. 
He  must  carry  out  the  party  principles.  He  must  uphold 
the  party  organization.  He  must  call  into  his  cabinet 
councils  his  party's  ablest  statesmen.  He  must  entrust 
the  execution  of  government  plans  to  party  subordinates, 
except  those  inferior  positions,  which,  under  a  just  civil 
service  policy,  may  be  better  filled  than  by  mere  party  fol- 
lowers. Hence,  the  independent  citizen  must  regard  the 
candidate  from  the  position  which  his  party  occupies.  He 
must  understand  the  party  history,  consider  its  achieve- 
ments in  the  past,  and  its  promises  for  the  future,  in  order 
to  intelligently  determine  for  which  of  the  Presidential 
candidates  he  may  most  safely  and  prudently  cast  his  vote. 
We  assume  that  Mr.  Blaine  will  be  nominated  at  Chicago; 
and,  in  event  of  that  consummation,  the  intelligent  citizen 
has  imposed  upon  him  the  duty  of  the  investigation  of  his 
public  and  his  private  life.  We  say  his  "  private  "  life,  be- 
cause of  our  conviction  that  public  honor  and  honesty  run 


parallel  with  honor  and  integrity  in  private  life.  The  hon- 
orable man  is  honorable  everywhere.  The  dishonest  man 
is  dishonest  anywhere.  The  man  who  is  not  brave  and 
true  in  the  business  and  social  relations  which  exist  among 
men  in  the  domain  of  business  and  social  life  is  neither 
brave,  nor  true,  nor  to  be  trusted  in  the  performance  of 
public  duties.  The  moral  coward,  the  unprincipled,  the 
avaricious,  the  subtle  knave,  the  scheming  rascal,  is  a 
coward,  knave,  and  rascal  in  public  life.  He  is  to  be 
watched,  distrusted,  and  warred  upon  by  all  brave  and 
honest  men. 

We  commend  to  our  readers  that  they  do  not  fail  to  ob- 
tain, and  at  their  leisure  carefully  read,  the  historical 
work  of  Mr.  Blaine,  just  recently  published,  entitled 
"  Twenty  Years  of  Congress."  It  is  an  admirable  account 
of  our  later  years.  It  is  full  of  interest  in  recalling  to  the 
intelligent  reader  the  events  of  our  country  during  the 
past  more  than  twenty  years,  of  which  all  are  familiar, 
and  in  which  most  have  had  an  active  participation.  The 
work  is  a  curious  study  when  we  consider  the  conditions 
under  which  it  has  been  compiled.  During  these  years, 
Mr.  Blaine  has  been  in  active  political  life,  and  has  been 
an  active  participant  in  all  the  later  perils  through  which 
our  Government  has  passed.  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Cabinet 
of  the  President,  as  speaker  in  Congress,  as  party  leader, 
and  through  perilous  and  stormy  times,  he  has  so  borne 
himself  as  to  challenge  the  admiration  and  command  the 
respect  of  the  best  men  of  the  party,  whose  chief  and  leader 
he  is  acknowledged  to  be.  For  twelve  years  he  has  been 
the  choice  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Republicans  of  the 
nation,  and  the  choice  of  a  large  and  intelligent  and  pa- 
triotic minority  of  the  best  Democrats  of  the  country. 
While  he  has  not  alienated  the  good  feeling  of  any  intel- 
ligent foreign  citizen  by  holding  or  expressing  any  other 
than  the  most  liberal  sentiments  toward  them,  while  he  has 
done  nothing  to  offend  the  class  sentiment  of  any  who  are 
capable  of  becoming  American  citizens,  or  who,  being 
American  citizens,  have  conducted  themselves  loyally  as 
such,  he  has  especially  deserved  and  received  the  unquali- 
fied commendation  of  all  citizens,  native  and  foreign-bom, 
who  recognize  the  right  of  fifty-five  millions  of  American 
people  upon  the  American  continent  to  have  an  American 
policy  in  its  governmental  relations  with  all  foreign  coun- 
tries. His  course,  so  brave,  so  manly,  so  dignified,  while  for 
the  few  feverish  months  of  anxiety  he  was  both  President 
and  premier,  are  kindly  recollected  by  a  people  to  whom  a 
foreign  policy  was  a  thing  of  tradition,  and  gives  earnest 
of  what  he  would  do,  and  what  the  country  would  do,  in 
event  of  his  becoming  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  To  those  who  shall  read  his  book,  we  commend 
to  their  especial  attention  that  part  commencing  at  the  two 
hundred  and  seventh  page,  which  treats  of  the  free  trade 
policy  of  England ;  and,  lest  all  of  our  readers  may  not 
have  the  opportunity  of  the  book,  and  at  risk  of  a  longer 
article  than  we  had  contemplated  writing,  we  quote: 
"  England  comes  to  her  policy  (of '  free  trade ')  after  hav- 
"  ing  clogged  and  embarrassed  trade  for  a  long  period  by 
"  the  most  unreasonable  and  tyrannical  restrictions,  ruth- 
"  lessly  enforced,  without  regard  to  the  interest  or  even 
"  the  rights  of  others.  She  had  more  than  four  hundred 
"  Acts  of  Parliament  regulating  the  tax  on  imports  under 
"  the  old  designations  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  adjusted, 
"  as  the  phrase  indicates,  to  heavy  and  light  commodities. 
"...  When,  by  long  experiment  and  persistent  effort, 
"  England  had  carried  her  fabrics  to  perfection ;  when  by 
"  the  large  accumulation  of  wealth  and  the  forces  of  re- 
"  served  capital  she  could  command  facilities  which  poor- 
"  er  nations  could  not  rival;  when,  by  the  talent  of  her  in- 
"  ventors,  developed  under  the  stimulus  of  a  large  reward, 
"  she  had  surpassed  all  other  countries  in  the  magnitude 
"  and  effectiveness  of  her  machinery — she  proclaimed  free 
."  trade,  and  persuasively  urged  it  upon  all  lands  with  which 
"  she  had  commercial  intercourse.  Maintaining  the  most 
"  arbitrary  and  complicated  system  of  protection  as  long 
"  as  her  statesmen  considered  that  policy  advantageous. 
"  she  resorted  to  free  trade  only  when  she  felt 
"  vade  the  domestic  markets  of  other  countries. 
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"  sell  the  fabrics  produced  by  struggling  artisans,  sustained 
"  by  weaker  capital  and  less  advanced  skill.  So  long  as 
"  there  was  danger  that  her  own  marts  might  be  invaded, 
"  and  the  products  of  her  looms  and  forges  undersold  at 
"  home,  she  rigidly  excluded  the  competing  fabric,  and 
"  held  her  own  market  for  her  own  wares.  England  was 
"  neither  consistent  nor  candid  in  her  advocacy  and  estab- 
"  lishment  of  free  trade."  How  England  pursued  the 
same,  policy  of  subsidies  to  her  steam  marine,  till  she  ob- 
tained the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  and  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  world,  is  plainly  told.  We  also  commend  to  our  read- 
ers the  perusal  of  that  part  of  Mr.  Blaine's  history  com- 
mencing at  page  569,  which  treats  of  England's  relations 
with  the  American  Government  from  a  period  immediately 
after  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration  till  the  close  of  the  civil 
war;  her  premature  recognition  of  Southern  belligerency, 
knowing  that  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  was  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  destroying  our  Union,  that  in  its  place  might 
be  planted  a  cluster  of  jarring  nationalities,  one  of  which 
should  have  for  its  foundation  human  slavery ;  her  clandes- 
tine correspondence  with  the  rebels,  and  her  secret  nego- 
tiation of  a  hostile  treaty  with  armed  insurgents;  her  arro- 
gant treatment  and  peremptory'  demand  of  reparation  and 
apology  for  the  seizure  of  Mason  andSlidell;  her  secret 
understanding  with  the  French  in  their  effort  to  plant  a 
throne  upon  the  soil  of  neighboring  republic;  the  building 
and  equipping  of  Confederate  cruisers ;  the  establishment 
of  depots  of  supplies  at  Nassau  and  other  ports  contiguous 
to  the  Confederate  coast;  the  running  of  blockades;  the 
supply  of  arms,  ammunition,  medicine,  and  other  goods 
contraband  of  war;  her  negotiation  of  cotton  bonds,  and 
her  expressions  of  hostility  in  Parliamentary  debate.  This 
writing  indicates  the  temper  with  which  our  next  President 
regards  the  conduct  of  the  world's  strongest  power  when 
she  had  us  at  the  advantage  at  our  weakest  moment.  The 
American  people  have  not  forgotten  these  things;  the  mid- 
night darkness  lighted  with  our  burning  ships;  and  the 
fact  that  an  English  navy  destroyed  our  commerce  by  allow- 
ing its  ships  to  be  covered  with  a  flag  that  never  sought 
nor  accepted  a  willing  fight  with  an  armed  enemy ;  a  pirate 
fleet,  manned  by  English  seamen,  armed  with  English 
guns,  entering  no  home  port,  destroying  unarmed  vessels 
engaged  in  legitimate  commerce,  ships  gathering  oil  in  the 
Arctic,  ships  carrying  merchandise  in  the  Atlantic,  steam- 
ships bearing  passengers  and  treasure  in  the  Pacific,  and 
having  and  seeking  no  courts  for  the  judicial  condemna- 
tion of  prizes.  The  "  empire  of  a  republic  "  should  be 
peace;  but  the  fact  that  in  our  civil  war  but  one  of  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  ( Russia)  had  the  courage  and  the 
conscience  to  display  for  us  an  active  and  avowed  friend- 
ship, should  teach  us  the  importance  of  a  foreign  policy 
which  should  never  again  place  us  at  the  mercy  of  the  am- 
bition, the  greed,  and  the  bigotry  of  European  powers; 
an  American  policy  which  would  place  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  where,  by  virtue  of  her  population, 
her  wealth,  her  strength,  her  geographical  position,  she  is 
entitled  to.be — viz.,  the  first  power  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, and  the  equal  of  any  power  upon  the  European, 
with  an  American  policy  which  shall  deserve  respect,  and 
a  power  behind  that  shall  command  it. 

When  it  comes  to  forming  a  corner  on  Passover  bread, 
we  think  it  time  to  organize  an  anti-monopoly  party.  We 
have  been  subjected  in  San  Francisco  to  comers  on  almost 
everything  else — from  tacks  upward.  We  can  recall  no 
single  article  of  imported  merchandise  and  no  single  article 
of  local  manufacture  which  has  not  been  cornered  by  our 
merchants  and  traders  within  the  past  thirty  years.  We 
have  breakfasted  on  cornered  bacon,  fried  with  monopol- 
ized eggs;  drank  cornered  coffee,  sweetened  with  mono- 
polized sugar;  and  read  our  morning  journal  printed  on 
hardware  paper,  because  all  white  newspaper  was  cornered 
by  certain  newspaper  proprietors.  There  has  been  no 
other  monopoly  so  profitable,  so  heartless,  and  so  per- 
sistent as  that  which  for  nearly  thirty  years  has  enhanced 
the  cost  of  meat  upon  our  tables.  There  are  very  few  rich 
men  or  prosperous  business  men  in  San  Francisco  who 
have  not  been  engaged  in  monopolies.  There  is  no  single 
business  man  of  any  vocation,  or  pursuit,  or  calling,  or 
profession  in  San  Francisco  who  would  not  willingly  be- 
come a  monopolist,  if  he  could  find  profit  in  it.  There  is 
not  a  man,  or  woman,  or  child,  not  a  nursing  child,  in  the 
city  or  State,  who  is  not  a  monopolist  from  birth  and  by 
nature.  There  is  not  a  sucking  pig  in  the  country,  or  a 
bear  upon  the  Bourse  in  the  city,  that  would  not  take  and 
keep  everything  in  sight,  if  it  lay  in  its  power.  There  is 
no  banker  or  money-lender  who  does  not  want  all  the 
money  in  the  country.  There  is  not  a  farmer  or  land- 
owner who  does  not  want  all  the  land  which  adjoins  him. 
There  is  not  a  preacher  who  would  not  save  all  the  souls, 
nor  a  doctor  who  would  not  cure  all  the  patients,  nor  a 
lawyer  who  would  not  monopolize  all  the  clients,  nor  one 
who  would  not  let  the  other  preachers  be  damned,  the 
other  doctors  die,  and  the  other  lawyers  be  ruined  by  liti- 
/tion.  There  is  only  one  woman  of  our  acquaintance 
"  would  not,  if  she  had  the  power,  monopolize  all  the 


youth,  beauty,  talent,  beaux,  lovers,  admiration,  and  gos- 
sip of  the  unlimited  universe,  if  she  could  have  her  own 
sweet  will  of  universal  mankind.  This  quality  displays 
itself  at  the  breast,  and  never  dies  till  the  last  diminishing 
puff  of  smoke  vanishes  at  cremation.  There  is  no  one 
who  lives,  or  has  ever  lived  since  the  dawn,  whom  we  have 
ever  heard  of,  or  read  of,  except  Buddha  and  our  Divine 
Master,  who  was  willing  to  take  upon  himself  any  part  of 
the  sins  or  burdens  of  mankind;  and  we  have  never  met 
or  known  of  a  well  authenticated  case  of  man  or  woman 
who  found  himself  or  herself  unwillingly  in  the  possession 
of  too  many  of  this  world's  goods,  or  too  much  of  this 
world's  happiness,  or  had  too  much  assurance  of  Abra- 
ham's bosom  in  the  world  to  come.  We  never  knew  of  an 
anti-monopoly  politician  who  would  not  monopolize  all 
the  possible  opportunities  to  get  office,  and  who  in  office 
would  not  steal  anything  in  reach.  We  never  knew  of  an 
anti-monopoly  journalist  (or  any  other,  for  that  matter), 
who  would  not  be  willing  that  every  other  editor  should  be 
murdered  and  ever)'  other  newspaper  suppressed,  in  order 
that  his  circulation  might  be  increased  and  his  profits  mul- 
tiplied. But,  when  it  comes  to  a  corner  in  matzos,  that  is 
another  question.  To  imperil  the  ultimate  salvation  of  the 
human  race  by  a  corner  in  unleavened  bread  for  the  Pass- 
over festival  is  something  which  touches  a  very  large  class 
of  our  most  valued  citizens.  We  may  stand  the  monopoly 
of  gold  and  of  wheat,  of  water,  gas,  and  railroad  transpor- 
tation; but  if  we  are  to  be  played  for  coin  on  our  puts  and 
calls  for  immortality  in  this  world's  vile  Bourse,  it  is  time 
that  the  law  should  interpose  for  our  protection.  Rather 
than  submit  to  it,  rather  than  subject  ourself  to  this  out- 
rage— we  speak  for  ourselves  in  the  spirit  of  invincible  re- 
solution—rather than  submit  to  it,  we  will  eat  baker's 
bread — so  help  us  God ! 

From  all  that  we  know  of  human  history  it  would 
appear  that  a  nation,  after  once  attaining,  by  achievements 
in  whatever  line — whether  in  conquest,  in  industry,  in 
science,  by  arms  or  by  enterprise — distinguished  rank 
from  which  it  afterward  declines,  is  nearly  incapable  of  re- 
assuming  the  lost  position.  A  prime  cause  of  this  mobility 
lies  in  a  self-conceit  which  renders  the  fallen  people  un- 
willing to  learn  from  others,  until  persistence  in  the  same 
old  groove  destroys  the  capacity  for  learning.  If  this  peo- 
ple have  the  further  misfortune  to  be  in  any  measure  iso- 
lated from  much  foreign  intercourse,  shut  up  within  itself, 
its  estate  is  in  the  latter  degrees  of  hopelessness.  Most  of 
the  Asiatic  people  have  been  for  centuries  in  this  condi- 
tion. Among  modern  European  peoples,  Italy  was  long, 
and  Spain  is  still,  a  conspicuous  example.  Among  the 
Spanish-American  colonies,  Mexico  has  latterly  shown  a 
wish  for  improvement,  but  it  is  a  wish  guided  by  very  im- 
perfect knowledge,  and  one  destined,  before  it  is  realized, 
to  provoke  strong  resentments.  Mexico,  without  traversa- 
ble wagon  roads,  has  called  for  railways;  without  sidewalks 
to  the  alleys  it  mistakes  for  streets,  has  sought  electric  light- 
ing; with  a  postal  service  that  is  a  parody,  establishes  tele- 
graphs and  telephones;  with  much  and  loud  talk  of  liberty, 
is  still  a  land  of  peonage.  Mexico  establishes  a  ballot  that 
is  a  satire,  to  return  "  official  candidates  "  under  strictly 
military  rule,  and  hopes  for  progress  that  she  so  little  un- 
derstands that  a  man  who  lays  his  hand  to  any  act  of  bod- 
ily labor  so  loses  caste  that  he  justifies  to  himself  a  prefer- 
ence for  any  other  means  of  living.  All  these  things  are 
inevitable  and  natural.  The  system  of  peonage  was  be- 
queathed by  Spain  to  her  colonies,  and  the  system  renders 
— and  necessarily  renders — manual  labor  dishonorable. 
The  corner-stone  of  Spanish  colonial  policy  was  expressed 
in  the  saying  that  "  a  Castilian  mule  was  more  fit  for  Vice- 
roy than  a  colonist."  Hence,  up  to  the  moment  of  inde- 
pendence the  colonists  had  no  more  political  education 
or  notions  of  self-government  than  the  same  Castilian  mule 
might  have  had.  When  independence  was  achieved,  there 
sat  on  each  unhappy  like  an  incubus,  an  established  church 
owning  a  third  part  of  the  land  and  probably  more  than 
half  of  the  free  capital,  that  combined  in  itself  every  vice 
of  government  in  forms  as  aggravated  as  priestcraft  has  in- 
vented. By  a  long  and  exhausting  effort  this  incubus  was 
thrown  off.  Since  the  fall  of  Maximilian  great  things  (com- 
paratively) have  been  done  by  Mexico,  but  the  amount  of 
absolute  progress  is  such  that  to  the  foreigner — at  least,  to 
the  American — a  visit  to  that  country  presents  a  pageant 
of  more  than  mediaeval  strangeness.  He  sees  the  indus- 
tries, the  machines,  the  methods  of  ancient  Egypt — the 
Egypt  of  Moses  and  Gardiner  Wilkinson — in  a  setting 
taken  from  Saracen  Spain.  Mexico,  in  this  effort  to  rouse 
and  take  a  place  among  the  nations,  should  command  the 
heartiest  sympathy  of  Americans.  She  is  heavily  weight- 
ed for  the  effort.  Spain  transmitted  to  all  her  colonies  the 
mental  rigidity  characteristic  of  a  fallen  power;  and  men- 
tal race  characteristics  cannot  be  changed  in  a  generation. 
The  American,  with  his  different  habits  and  methods,  is 
now  intruding  himself  among  a  poor,  proud,  intensely  pa- 
triotic, and  a  self-conceited  people.  Compared  with 
theirs,  his  manners  are  unpolished  and  rude;  his  manner 
toward  them  is  domineering  and  offensively  expressive  of 


the  disrespect  for  them  which  he  does  not  care  to  conceal. 
These  things  grate,  they  rasp,  they  establish  a  raw.  Still, 
such  a  situation  is  not  incompatible  with  the  preservation 
of  public  peace  and  diplomatic  relations.  The  English 
have  long  enjoyed  a  similar  detestation  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  but  have  been  tolerated  out  of  a  variety  of  con- 
siderations^— among  other,  that  of  pecuniary  gain.  We  are 
at  liberty  to  expect  that  similar  considerations  may  pre- 
serve the  peace  between  the  Colossus  of  the  North  (as 
these  United  States  are  termed  down  there)  and  the  aspir- 
ing, touchy  sister  republic. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Double  Standard. 
There  is  one  point  in  the  present  controversy  concerning  the 
coinage  of  the  standard  silver  dollar  that  the  silver  men,  or  those 
who  are  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  status  quo  in  our  monetary  sys- 
tem do  not  fully  understand  (or,  if  they  do,  they  do  not  give  it  that 
decisive  importance  which  its  merits  demand),  and  that  the  advo- 
cates of  a  change  from  a  double  to  a  single  gold  standard  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  easily  dispose  of — and  that  is  the  indisputable 
legal  right  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  of  every 
citizen  thereof,  unless  barred  by  specific  contract,  to  pay  all  debts 
in  either  gold  or  silver.  And  this  right  (or  its  equivalent)  under 
the  law  and  the  Constitution,  so  far  as  all  existing  contracts  are 
concerned,  no  human  power  can,  without  injustice,  take  from  them. 
The  Constitution  by  fair  inference,  and  the  law,  in  express  term-, 
recognize  this  plain  right,  which  can  not  even  be  changed  or  mod- 
ified substantially,  except  by  the  most  scrupulous  observance  of  all 
the  implications  that  logically  grow  out  of  it.  The  Constitution 
provides  that  Congress  may  coin  gold  and  silver  and  regulate  their 
value;  that  is  to  say,  their  relative  interchangeable  value.  And 
Congress,  by  virtue  of  this  provision,  has  ordamed — at  least  since 
1S37 — that  the  two  co-units  of  our  monetary  system  shall  consist, 
respectively,  of  25.S  grains  of  gold,  nine-tenths  fine,  or  of  412J4 
grains  of  silver  of  like  fineness;  which  ordinance,  with  all  our  sub- 
sequent fiscal  and  legal-tender  legislation,  together  with  the  Con- 
stitutional provision  cited  on  .which  existing  contracts  are  based, 
fairly  place  us,  as  is  universally  conceded,  on  the  double  standard. 
And  one  of  the  very  foundation  stones  on  which  the  double  stand- 
ard is  based  is  "  GresAam's  law" — which,  after  all,  is  merely  a  nat- 
ural law  that  Gresham  first  discovered.  When  the  statute  inten- 
tionally gives  every  citizen  the  option  of  paying  a  debt  by  either 
one  of  two  modes,  the  presumption  is  that  he  will  adopt  that  one 
which  is  the  easier.  For  instance,  if  he  owes  a  dollar  he  does  not 
pay  it  with  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents.  Keither  does  the  hard- 
working laborer  (who  knows  so  well  what  hard  work  means),  who 
owes  a  day's  work,  liquidate  his  indebtedness  by  working  a  day 
and  a  half.  He  would  ordinarily  be  called  a  fool  if  he  did.  In 
promiscuous  barter  (the  original  form  of  exchange),  there  are  multi- 
form measures  of  value  and  variety  of  option.  But  in  unified  bar- 
ter all  values  are  measured  by  a  single  commodity — which  is  called 
money — and  consequently  there  is  no  option,  which  often  works  a 
hardship  on  the  debtor  on  account  of  the  abnormal  or  unnatural 
scarcity  which  the  use  of  a  single  commodity  to  measure  all  values 
by  tends  to  engender  in  the  commodity  thus  used  as  a  common  or 
universal  measure.  The  rigor  of  absolutely  uniform  barter — to  wit, 
that  which  requires  all  values  to  be  measured  by  a  single  commod- 
ity (or  a  single  standard) — has  been  relaxed  by  "the  device  of  meas- 
uring by  two  commodities,  whereby,  under  the  natural  law,  called 
"  Gresham's  law,"  an  option  is  secured  to  both  parties  to  a  con- 
tract, and  exchange  is  thereby  facilitated.  This  device  is  called 
the  double  standard,  and  the  two  commodities  ordinarily  used  are 
gold  and  silver— meaning,  of  course,  their  universal  masses;  and 
meaning  also,  as  a  necessary  sequence  of  Gresham's  natural  law, 
that  the  standard  would  always  follow  the  lower  of  these  two  rep- 
resentative measures  of  value.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  stand- 
ard in  this  country  did  always  follow  the  lower  until  about  the  year 
1872  or  1S73;  since  when  our  practice  with  reference  to  the  funda- 
mental theory  of  our  monetary  system  has  been  vicious.  While 
theoretically  and  legally  we  have  been  on  the  double  standard,  the 
very  essence  of  which  consists  in  using  the  Itnuer  of  two  measures, 
according  to  a  very  simple,  and  obvious,  and  perfectly  justiaw  of 
human  action,  we  have  in  practice  permitted  our  standard  to  follow 
the  higher  or  dearer  commodity,  thereby  aggravating  and  greatly 
increasing  the  very  evils  that  the  right  use  of  the  double  standard 
tends  to,  and  does,  avert  or  minimize.  And  this  latter  result  is 
brought  about  in  a  very  simple  manner:  When,  in  1872  and  1873, 
from  causes  extraneous  to  the  United  States,  and  mainly  in  obe- 
dience to  the  law  of  demand  and  supply,  the  universal  commodity, 
gold?  began  to  rise  as  compared  with  all  other  commodities,  in- 
cluding silver,  until  it  became,  according  to  our  equation  (16  to  I), 
more  valuable  than  silver,  of  course,  the  enormous  demand  for  it 
caused  by  its  use  practically  as  a  standard  and  medium  of  exchange 
by  fifty  millions  of  people,  must  have  tended  to  still  further  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  universal  mass  (and  with  it  the  standard  rest- 
ing on  it),  thus  exaggerating  the  difference  already  existing  be- 
tween our  two  legal  standards;  precisely  as  the  use  of  the  lower 
measure,  silver,  as  our  actual  as  well  as  legal  standard,  would  have 
tended  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  universal  mass  of  that  com- 
modity. And  this  vicious  practice  of  permitting  our  standard  to  fol- 
low the  higher  or  dearer  commodity,  in  violation  of  Gresham's  law, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  legal  and  equitable  right  to  pay  in  the 
lower  remained  to  all  debtors,  including  the  Government  itself,  has 
produced  some  very  curious  and  very  serious  complications,  be- 
sides the  aggravation  of  the  difference  between  our  two  legal  co- 
standards,  or  between  the  value  in  the  markets  of  the  world  of  25.8 
grains  of  gold  and  412M  grains  of  silver,  which  in  reality  constitute 
these  standards.  Because  gold  measured  by  gold,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  reveals  no  fluctuations,  many  economists  jump  to  the  con- 
clusion, as  may  be  seen  all  through  the  current  discussions  of  this 
subject,  that  gold  does  not  fluctuate  in  value.  But  because  silver 
measured  by  gold  does  show  variations  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
eral economic  law  that  all  commodities  are  constantly  oscillating 
relatively  to  each  other,  they  infer  by  a  similar  but  misleading 
mode  of  reasoning,  that  silver  is  more  unstable  than  gold.  They 
appear  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  precisely  analagous  re- 
sults would  be  produced  if  gold  were  measured  by  silver;  and  that 
silver  measured  by  itself  would  equally  appear  to  be  a  non-fluctu- 
ating commodity.  Which  of  the  two  metals,  silver  or  gold,  is  the 
better  as  a  monetary  standard,  I  am  not  discussing.  I  am  pointing 
out  the  present  anomalous  condition  of  our  monetary  system. 
Whether  gold  alone  or  silver  alone  would  be  the  better  standard  is 
not  pertinent  to  the  present  situation  nor  to  the  present  discus- 
sion. We  are  incontestably  on  the  double  standard,  legally,  and 
any  and  all  attempts,  either  by  indirection  or  otherwise,  to  change 
from  that  to  any  other  will  only  serve  to  lead  us  into  further 
troubles,  and  to  reveal  still  more  plainly  the  insuperable  obstacles 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  such  change — i.  e.  by  the  methods  hither- 
to adopted.  This  allowing  a  standard  that  is  theoretically  and 
legally  based,  as  ours  is,  on  two  universal  commodities,  to  follow 
the  higher,  as  ours  has  done,  since  1S73,  tends  to  upset  or  confuse 
all  recognized  notions  in  regard  to  finance,  and  to  breed  intermi- 
nable complications,  which  is  just  what  has  happened.  The  diffi- 
culties and  intricacies  in  which  we  have  involved  ourselves  have 
become  so  perplexing  that  the  wisest  financiers  of  the  nation  seem 
to  be  unable  to  agree  on  any  practical  mode  of  exit.  We  are  worse 
off  than  we  were  in  1792  (when  the  Mint  was  established),  when 
we  had  no  legal  standard.  The  "  Carolus  silver  dollars  "  of  Spain 
were  then  in  general  circulation  in  this  country,  and  were  the  or- 
dinary medium  of  exchange.  But  they  were  of  different  issues  and 
of  varying  weight.  And  here  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  showed  himself  to  be  the  just  man  and 
the  great  statesman  that  he  was.    He  caused  assays  to  be  made  of 
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the  various  Spanish  dollars  then  in  general  circulation,  and  recom- 
mended Congress  to  establish  the  average  weight  of  these  coins, 
on  which  contracts  were  then  based,  as  the  weight  of  the  American 
dollar  to  be  coined  by  the  newly  established  Mint,  which  was 
done.  And  thus,  wisely  and  justly,  was  evolved  the  unit  of  anew 
legal  standard.  Hut  in  our  presetlt  exigency,  if  we  desired,  as  the 
late  Utica  (New  York)  convention  expressed  it,  to  "  inflexibly  ad- 
just our  currency  to  the  single  gold  standard,"  we  are  estopped 
from  ordaining  that  our  present  gold  dollar  shall  be  our  sole  stand- 
ard, because  the  obligor  to  nearly  every  existing  money  contract 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  is  entitled  to  the 
option,  guaranteed  by  the  law  and  the  Constitution,  of  liquidating 
the  same  in  silver  dollars  of  412  %  grains  each,  nine-tenths  fine.* 
Or,  if  we  desired,  as  another  class  does,  to  still  remain  on  the 
double  standard,  with,  as  that  class  suggests,  enough  silver  added 
to  the  dollar  of  that  metal  to  make  it  equal  in  value  to  our  present 
highly  appreciated  gold  dollar,  again  we  should  find  our  course 
barred  by  legal  and  equitable  obstructions,  which  neither  legisla- 
tive majorities  nor  judicial  decisions  can  obliterate.  For  the  very 
pertinent  inquiry  would  be  made:  Why  should  all  the  debtors  of 
the  United  States  who  have  the  legal  right  to  pay  their  debts  in 
dollars  of  412^  grains  each  be  asked  even,  much  less  compelled 
by  any  jugglery  of  legislation,  to  liquidate  them  in  dollars  of  480 

f  rains,  or  one  ounce  each?     To  ask  this  question  is  to  answer  it. 
Vhen  formerly  silver  dollars  were  more  valuable  than  the  gold  dol- 
lars— i.  e.  412J2  grains  of  silver  were  worth  more   than  25.8  grains 
of  gold  throughout  the  world,  they  (the  silver  dollars)  disappeared 
fr<">m  circulation,  which,  however,  caused  no  serious  inconvenience, 
because  their  place  was  taken  by  the  gold  dollars,  which  thereupon 
became  our  standard.     And  the  fractional  silver  coins,  under  the 
operation  of  the  same  law,  disappeared  also,  which,  by  the  way, 
did  cause  inconvenience,  because  they  were  needed  for  change,  or 
for  adjusting  exact  measurements  of  value.     Hut  this  latter  diffi- 
culty was  remedied  by  the  usually  and  ordinarily  very  sound  de- 
vice of  slightly  debasing  the  f 'actional  coins,  which  device,  how- 
ever, under  our  present  anomalous  practice  of  having  our  standard 
follow  the  dearer  metal   is  rendered  entirely  inoperative  and  use- 
less.    Again,  if  our  practice  since    1S72-3,  when   gold  and  silver 
changed   their  relative  positions,   had  been  true,  as  it  was  before 
that  time,  to  our  theory  as  a  double  standard  nation  (that  is,  if  we 
had   observed   Gresham's  law),  Dr.  Linderman's  admirable  sugges- 
tion of  a  "  trade  dollar  "     f  420  grains  weight   would  have  proved 
a  highly  beneficent  measure  by  giving  us  a  permanent  outlet  for 
our  surplus  silver,  of  which  we  were,  and  are  still,  large  producers. 
It  was  certainly  a  scientific  expedient;  and  if  our  standard  had 
followed,  as  it  ought  to  have  done  according  to  all  rules  of  politi- 
cal economy,  the  Tower  commodity,  it  would  have  been  in  success- 
ful and  satisfactory  operation  to-day.     If  the  standard  silver  dol- 
lar had  not  acquired  an  artificial  value,  but  had  simply  retained  its 
natural   intrinsic   value   as   so   much    silver,  the    "  trade   dollar" 
weighing  7^  more  grains,  and  being,  therefore,  slightly  more  valu- 
able, would  have  gone  abroad  in  a  constantly  flowing  stream  (and 
always  at  its  real  value,  by  the  way),  and  never  would  have  re- 
turned to  plague  us,  as  it  has  done  so  persistently,  as  an  apparent- 
ly depreciated  and  uncurrent  coin,  because  it  was  not  worth  as 
much  as  a  gold  dollar,  nor  as  much  forsooth  as  a  silver  dollar  of 
less  weight  that   happened  under   a  perverse  system  to  have  its 
value  abnormally  increased  by  being  made  legally  exchangeable  for 
a  gold  dollar.     There  is  one  other  very  important  phase  of  this 
question,  and  vitally  connected  with  it,  to  which  incidental  refer- 
ence was  made  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  which  deserves 
greater  prominence  and  a  fuller  exposition  than  it  has  ever  yet  re- 
ceived in  the  discussion  of  the  double  standard.     The  Constitu- 
tion and  our  fiscal  legislation  throughout  recognize  both  gold  and 
silver  as  the  bases  of  our  monetary  system.    Isow,  it  is  no  strained 
implication  to  say  that  by  gold  and  silver  we  mean  their  universal 
masses.     The  plain  intent  of  the  law  in  declaring  that  25.8  grains 
of  gold  and  4.12^  grains  of  silver  respectively  shall  constitute   the 
dollar,  or  unit,  of"  our  monetary  system,  is  that  that  number  of 
average  grains    and    fractions    of  grains    of  the    entire  mass  of 
the  two  metals  in   the  world,  or  in  the   hands  of  man,  is   meant. 
The  gold  dollar  contains  nearly  a  pennyweight  of   pure  gold, 
which  in  its  coined  form  has  substantially  the  same  value  as  every 
other  pennyweight  of  pure  gold,  not  only  in  our  coined  system, 
but  throughout  the  world.     Its  value  is  steadied,  not  alone  by  that 
portion  of  the  whole  that  we  happen  to  have  coined,  but  (which  is 
the  main  desideratum)  by  the  universal  mass.     This  is  our  theory  in 
regard  to  gold,  and  our  practice  is  entirely  harmonious  with  that 
theory,  at  least   so  far  as  that  metal  is  concerned.     And  it  is  like- 
wise our  theory  in  regard  to  silver;  but  unfortunately  our  practice 
and  our  legislation  latterly  do  not  agree  with  our  original  theory. 
In  fact  our  later  legislation  on  this  subject  has  been  contradictory 
and  illogical.     We  agree,  in  effect,  to  measure  value  by  silver— that 
is,  silver  in  general— as  a   universal   commodity;  and  then,   by  a 
trick  or  by  a  false  practice,  measure  only  by  a  segregated  portion, 
that  practically  has  no  connection  with  the  generalmass;  and  thus 
the  silver  dollar  is  not  steadied  by  the  general  mass  at  all:  neither 
is  its  value  steadied  to  any  great  extent  by  the  segregated  portion 
of  silver  that  is  coined;  its  value  is  determined  arbitranly  and 
almost  exclusively  by  the  gold  dollar,  for   which,  in  effect,   it  is 
made  exchangeable.     The  371K  grains  of  pure  silver  in  the  coined 
silver  dollar  have  an  entirely  different  value  from  that  of  any  371  % 
grains  of  silver  in  general.    When  people  use  a  silver  dollar  as  the 
basis  of  a  contract,  they  may  think  they  are  measuring  by  the  nor- 
mal or  intrinsic  value  of  371  %   grains  of  that  commodity  (or  what- 
ever quantity  it  is  supposed   to  contain),  which  they  flatter  them- 
selves is  steadied  by  the  universal  mass;  but  they  are  mistaken. 
By  the  act  of  segregating  that  much  silver,  and  manufacturing  it 
into  disks,  and  making  it  exchangeable  for  a  gold  dollar,  it  is  en- 
hanced in  value,  at  the  present  time,  about  seventeen  per  cent.,  and 
those  who  use  it  in  making  exchanges  are,  in  fact,  measuring  by  the 
value  of  a  gold  dollar,  and,  for  all  practical  purposes,  might  as  well 
use  a  gold  dollar  itself,  and  be  done  with  it.    Of  course,  the  pres- 
ent unnatural  and  artificial  mode  of  coining  silver  dollars  is  in  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  canons  of  sound  political  economy.    So,  for 
that  matter,  is  the  present  practice  (while  the   constitutional  and 
legal  option  of  a  double  standard  remains)  of  having  our  standard 
follow  the  higher  instead  of  the   lower  of  the   two  commodities 
which  we  profess  to  measure  values  by.    Both  practices  are  equally 
amenable  to  criticism  and  to  condemnation.    But  it  may  be  said, 
in  extenuation  of  the  course  of  the  silver  men,  or  of  the  advocates 
of  a  double  standard  (who  may  or  may   not   be  silver  men),  that 
when  they  demanded  the  status  quo  should  be  restored,  this  limit- 
ed  though  altogether  artificial,  coinage  of  silver  dollars,  was  all 
tkey  could  get.     And  if  they  are  wise  they  will  not  give  up  this  par- 
tial remedy— not  even  "for  two  years,"  nor  for  one  year,  nor  for 
six  months— although  extraordinary  efforts  are  being  made  to  have 
them  do  so— till  they  can  be  shown  some  way  by   which  a  new- 
standard,  substantially  equivalent  to  our  present  double  standard, 
can  be  evolved  whereby  their  legal  and  equitable  rights  of  proper- 
ty will  be  preserved.     The  suspension  ot  free  coinage  of  silver  in 
1873,  and  the  limitation  of  its  coinage  at  a  later  period,  are  only 
schemes  devised,  under  mistaken  or  sinister  motives,  to  deprive  the 
American  people,  by  indirection,  of  their  plain  legal  right,  so  long 
as  silver  is  lower  than  gold,  to  have  their  measure  or  standard  reg- 
ulated by  the  universafmass  of  the  lower  (silver).     If  this  course 
is  persisted  in,   the  difficulties  of  the   situation  will   only   be  in- 
creased, rather  than  diminished.     If  we  had  followed  Gresham  s 
law  since  1872,  and  our  own   immemorial  practice  prior   to  that 
time,  we  would  have  escaped  most  of  these  difficulties.     And  if  the 
standard  to-day  rested  on  the  silver  dollar— that  is  to  say  on  the 
average  value  of  412J4  grains  of  silver  throughout  the  world— then 
a  change  to  a  single  gold  standard,  if  thought  desirable  and  the 
necessary  majorities  could  be  obtained,  might  be  possible,  without 
violence  to  the  rights  and  equities   of  any  one.     If  a  majority  of 
the  American  people,  under  such  a  state  of  affairs,  should  proceed, 
in  a  constitutional  manner,  to  adopt  a  standard  based  on  gold 


alone,  or  on  silver,  or  on  any  other  commodity,  there  would  be  no 
legal  or  equitable  obstacle  to  bar  the  way,  because,  in  that  case,  the 
lawful  standard  and  the  actual  standard  would  be  identical — 
which  now  they  are  not.  And  the  chances  are  that  if  Alexander 
Hamilton  were  alive  at  the  present  time,  and  he  were  asked  to 
suggest  a  mode  whereby  a  change  of  standard  might  be  effected  in 
an  equitable  manner,  he  would  say  it  can  only  be  done  by  a  return 
to  the  practice  of  the  true  theory  of  the  double  standard;  observe 
Gresham's  law,  under  which,  as  well  under  the  statute  law,  the 
rights  of  all  (creditors  as  well  as  debtors)  are  protected;  and  ther, 
having  made  the  actual  and  the  legal  standards  identical,  reducea 
it  to  its  simplest  form,  it  will  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to 
find  an  equivalent  which,  without  injustice  or  conflict  of  rights, 
might  be  substituted  for  it.  It  may  be  added,  in  conclusion,  in  or- 
der that  the  foregoing  reasoning  may  not  be  misunderstood,  that  if 
our  practice  were  true  to  our  theory,  both  the  gold  and  the  silver 
dollar  would  find,  and  would  (as  they  ought  to)  keep,  their  natural 
level — the  latter  (being  the  standard)  would  be  worth  one  hundred 
cents;  and  the  former  (if  gold  and  silver  retained  their  present 
relative  value,  which  is  improbable)  would  be  worth  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  cents.  Under  our  present  practice  both  dollars  do 
not  keep  their  natural  level,  one  of  them  being  advanced  to  a  ficti- 
tious value,  or  about  seventeen  per  centum  above  its  normal  01  in- 
trinsic value.  So  long  as  an  optional  standard — and  such  ours  in- 
dubitably is,  whether  we  like  it  or  not — is  made  by  artificial 
means,  by  perverse  practice,  or  by  whatever  causes,  to  conform  to 
the  higher  or  dearer  dollar,  so  long  is  it,  together  with  the  whole 
world  of  material  values  based  on  it,  liable,  under  the  operation  of 
natural  laws,  to  gravitate  to  the  lower.  But  when  adjusted  to  the 
lower,  there  is  then  never  danger  of  any  further  fall,  except  there 
be  a  general  fall  of  the  universal  mass  of  which  it  is  part,  and  by 
which  universal  mass  its  value  is  firmly  steadied. 
Los  Angeles,  May  23,  1884.  Henry  D.  Barrows. 


•The  present  gold  price  of  silver,  in  New  York  is  $t.xz#  per  ounce  1000  fine. 
Deducting  one-tenth  gives  [$i.na5o— .11125-1.00125I  $1.00  as  the  price  of 
standard  silver,  or  silver  nine-tenths  fine,  per  ounce  of  480  grains.  Ine  impli- 
cations of  this  fact  ought  to  be  visible,  one  would  say,  without  the  aid  of  spec- 
tacles or  a  magnifying  glass. 


DECORATION    DAY. 


The  Cap  Marked  "  Company  K." 

There's  a  cap  in  the  closet, 

Old,  tattered,  and  blue, 
Of  very  slight  value. 

It  may  be,  to  you, 
But  a  crown,  jewel-studded, 

Could  not  buy  it  to-day, 
With  its  letters  of  honor. 

Brave  "Company  K." 

The  head  that  it  sheltered 

Needs  shelter  no  more! 
Dead  heroes  make  holy 

The  trifles  they  wore. 
So,  like  chaplet  of  honor, 

Of  laurel  and  bay, 
Seems  the  cap  of  the  soldier 

Marked  "Company  K." 

Bright  eyes  have  looked  calmly 

Its  visor  beneath, 
O'er  the  work  of  the  reaper, 

Grim  harvester  Death! 
Let  the  muster-roll  meagre 

So  moumfnlly  say 
How  foremost  in  danger 

Went  "Company  K," 

Whose  footsteps  unbroken 

Came  up  to  the  town, 
Where  rampart  and  bastion 

Looked  threat'ningly  down — 
Who,  closing  up  breaches, 

Still  kept  on  their  way, 
Till  guns  downward  pointed 

Faced  "Company  K." 

Who  faltered  or  shivered? 

Who  shunned  battle  stroke  ? 
Wh^se  fire  was  uncertain  ? 

Whose  battle-line  broke? 
Go  ask  it  of  history 

Years  from  to-day, 
And  the  record  shall  tell  you 

Mot  "Company  K." 

Though  my  darling  is  sleeping 

To-day  with  the  dead. 
And  daisies  and  clover 

Bloom  over  his  head, 
I  smile  through  my  tears 

As  I  lay  it  away, 
That  battle-worn  cap 

Lettered  "Company  K." 

—  William  Haines  Lytic. 


Somebody's  Darling. 

Into  a  ward  of  the  whitewashed  halls, 

Where  the  dead  and  the  dying  lay, 
Wounded  by  bayonets,  shells,  ana  balls, 

Somebody's  Darling  was  borne  one  day  — 
Somebody's  Darling,  so  young  and  so  brave. 

Wearing  yet  on  nis  pale,  sweet  face, 
Soon  to  be  hid  by  the  dust  of  the  grave, 

The  lingering  light  of  his  boyhood's*. grace. 

Matted  and  damp  are  the  curls  of  gold, 

Kissing  the  snow  of  the  fair  young  brow 
Pale  are  the  lips  of  delicate  mould  — 

Somebody's  Darling  is  dying  now. 
Back  from  his  beautiful  blue-veined  brow, 

Brush  all  the  wandering  waves  of  gold; 
Cross  his  hands  on  his  bosom  now  — 

Somebody's  Darling  is  still  and  cold. 

Kiss  him  once  for  Somebody's  sake, 

Murmur  a  prayer  both  soft  and  low; 
One  bright  curl  from  its  fair  mates  take  — 

They  were  Somebody's  pride,  you  know; 
Somebody's  hand  hath  rested  there  — 

Was  it  a  mother's,  soft  and  white? 
And  have  the  lips  of  a  sister  fair 

Been  baptized  in  their  waves  of  light? 

God  knows  best!  he  was  Somebody's  love: 

Somebody's  heart  enshrined  him  there; 
Somebody  wafted  his  name  above, 

Night  and  morn,  on  the  wings  of  prayer. 
Someoody  wept  when  he  marched  away, 

Looking  so  handsome,  brave,  and  grand; 
Somebody^  kiss  on  his  forehead  lay, 

Somebody  clung  to  his  parting  hand. 

Somebody's  waiting  and  watching  for  him  — 
Yearning  to  hold  him  again  to  her  heart; 
And  there  he  lies  with  his  blue  eyes  dim, 

And  the  smiling,  child-like  lips  apart. 
Tenderly  bury  the  fair  young  dead, 

Pausing  to  drop  on  his  grave  a  tear; 
Carve  on  the  wooden  slab  at  his  head, 
"Somebody's  Darling  lies  buried  here." 

— Anonymous. 


BILL    NYE'S    BUDGET. 


Man  Overboard. 

"  Speaking  about  prohibition,"  said  Misery  Brown  one 
day,  while  we  sat  lying  on  the  dump  of  the  Blue  Tail  My, 
"  1  am  prone  to  allow  that  the  more  you  prohibit,  the  more 
you — all  at  once — discover  that  you  have  more  or  less  failed 
to  prohibit. 

"  A  man  once  said  to  me  that  rum  was  the  devil's  drink, 
that  Satan's  home  was  filled  with  the  odor  of  hot  rum,  that 
perdition  was  soaked  with  spiced  rum  and  rum-punch. 
'  You  wot  not,'  said  he,  '  the  ruin  rum  has  rot.  Why, 
Misery  Brown,'  said  he,  '  rum  is  my  bete  noir.'  I  said  I 
didn't  care  what  he  used  it  for,  he'd  always  find  it  very 
warming  to  the  system.  I  told  him  he  could  use  it  for  a 
hot  bete  noir,  or  a  blanc  viange,  or  any  of  those  fancy  drinks ; 
I  didn't  care. 

"  But  the  worst  time  I  ever  had  grappling  with  the  great 
enemy,  I  reckon,  was  in  the  later  years  of  the  war,  when  I 
had  pretty  near  squashed  the  rebellion.  Grim-visaged 
War  had  wore  me  down  pretty  well.  I  played  the  big 
tuba  in  the  regimental  band,  and  I  began  to  sigh  for  peace. 

"  We  had  been  on  the  march  all  summer,  it  seemed  to 
me.  We'd  travel  through  dust  ankle-deep  all  day  that 
was  just  like  ashes,  and  nalt  in  the  red-hot  sun  five  minutes 
to  make  coffee.  We'd  make  our  coffee  in  five  minutes, 
and  sometimes  we'd  make  it  in  the  middle  of  the  road ; 
but  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 

"  We  finally  found  out  that  we  would  make  a  stand  in  a 
certain  town,  and  that  the  Q.  M.  had  two  barrels  of  old 
and  reliable  whisky  in  store.  We  also  found  out  that  we 
couldn't  get  any  for  medical  purposes  nor  anything  else. 
All  we  could  do  was  to  suffer  on  and  wait  till  the  war 
closed.  I  didn't  feel  like  postponing  the  thing  myself,  so 
I  began  to  investigate.  The  great  foe  of  humanity  was 
stored  in  a  tobacco-house,  and  the  Q.  M.  slept  there  nights 
between  the  barrels.  The  chances  for  a  debauch  looked 
peaked  and  slim  in  the  extreme.  However,  there  was  a 
basement  below,  and  I  got  in  there  one  night  with  a  half- 
inch  auger  and  two  wash-tubs.  Later  on  there  was  a  sound 
of  revelry  by  night. 

"  The  next  day  there  was  a  spongy  appearance  to  the  top 
of  the  head  which  seemed  to  be  confined  to  our  regiment, 
as  a  result  of  the  sudden  giving  way,  as  it  were,  of  prohib- 
itory restrictions.  It  was  a  very  disagreeable  day,  I  re- 
member. All  Nature  seemed  clothed  in  gloom,  and  R.  E. 
Morse,  P.  D.  Q.,  seemed  to  be  in  charge  of  the  proceed- 
ings.    Red-eyed  Regret  was  everywhere. 

"  We  then  proceeded  to  yearn  for  the  other  barrel  of 
woe,  that  we  might  pile  up  some  more  regret,  and  have 
enough  misery  to  last  us  through  the  balance  of  the  cam- 
paign. We  acted  on  this  suggestion,  and,  with  a  firm  re- 
solve and  the  same  half-inch  auger,  we  stole  once  more 
into  the  basement  of  the  tobacco-house. 

"  I  bored  nineteen  consecutive  holes  into  the  atmos- 
phere, and  then  an  intimate  friend  of  mine  bored  twenty- 
seven  distinct  holes  in  the  floor,  only  to  bore  through  the 
bosom  of  the  night  -with  a  dull  thud.  Eleven  of  us'  spent 
the  most  of  the  night  boring  into  that  floor,  and  at  three 
o'clock  A.  M.  it  looked  like  a  hammock,  it  was  so  full  of 
holes.  The  Quartermaster  slept  on  through  it  all.  He 
slept  in  a  very  audible  tone  of  voice. 

"  At  last  we  decided  that  he  was  sleeping  middling  close 
to  that  barrel,  so  we  began  to  bore  closer  to  the  snore.  It 
was  my  turn  to  bore,  I  remember,  and  I  took  the  auger 
with  a  heavy  heart.  I  bored  through  the  floor,  and  for  the 
first  time  bored  into  something  besides  oxygen.  It  was  the 
Quartermaster.  A  wild  yell  echoed  throughout  the  South- 
ern Confederacy,  and  I  pulled  out  my  auger.  It  had  on 
the  point  a  strawberry-mark,  and  a  fragment  of  one  of  those 
old-fashioned  woven  wire  gray  shirts,  such  as  Quartermas- 
ters used  to  wear. 

"  I  remember  that  we  then  left  the  tobacco-house.  In 
the  hurry  we  forgot  two  wash-tubs,  a  half-inch  auger,  and 
980,351  new  half-inch  auger-holes  that  had  never  been 
used. ' — Puck. 

The  Opium  Habit. 

I  have  always  had  a  horror  of  opiates  of  all  kinds.  They 
are  so  seductive  and  so  still  in  their  operations.  They 
steal  through  the  blood  like  a  wolf  on  the  trail,  and  they 
seize  on  the  heart  with  their  white  fangs  till  it  is  still  forever. 

Up  the  Laramie  there  is  a  cluster  of  ranches,  at  the  base 
of  the  Medicine  Bow,  near  the  north  end  of  Sheep  Mount- 
ain. Well,  a  young  man,  whom  we  will  call  Curtis,  lived 
at  one  of  these  ranches  years  ago,  and,  though  a  quiet, 
mind-your-own-business  fellow,  who  had  absolutely  no 
enemies  among  his  companions,  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
incur  the  wrath  of  a  tramp  sheep-herder,  who  waylaid  Cur- 
tis one  afternoon,  and  shot  him  dead  as  he  sat  in  his  buggy. 
Curtis  wasn't  armed. 

A  rancher  came  into  town  and  telegraphed  to  Curtis's. 
father,  and  then  half  a  dozen  citizens  went_  out  to  help 
capture  the  herder,  who  had  fled  to  the  foot-hills. 

They  didn't  get  back  till  toward  daybreak,  but  they 
brought  the  herder  with  them.  I  saw  him  in  the  gray^of 
the  morning,  lying  in  a  coarse  gray  blanket  on  the  floor  of 
the  engine-house.    He  was  dead. 

I  asked,  as  a  reporter,  how  he  came  to  his  death,  and 
they  told  me,  "  opium."  The  murderer  had  taken  poison 
when  he  found  that  escape  was  impossible. 

I  was  present  at  the  inquest,  so  that  I  could  report  the 
case.  There  was  very  little  testimony,  but  all  the  evi- 
dence seemed  to  point  to  the  fact  that  life  was  extinct, 
and  a  verdict  of  death  by  his  own  hand  was  rendered. 

It  was  the  first  opium  work  I  had  ever  seen,  and  it 
aroused  my  curiosity.  Death  by  opium,  it  seems,  leaves 
a  dark  purple  ring  around  the  neck.  I  did  not  know  this 
before.  People  who  die  by  opium  also  tie  their  hands  to- 
gether before  they  die.  This  is  one  of  the  eccentricities 
of  opium  poisoning  that  I  have  never  seen  laid  down  in 
the  books.  I  bequeath  it  to  medical  science.  Whenever 
I  run  up  against  a  new  scientific  discovery,  I  just  hand  it 
right  over  to  the  public  without  cost. 

Ever  since  the  above  incident  I  have  been  very  appre- 
hensive about  people  who  seem  to  be  likely  to  form  the 
opium  habit.  It  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  narcotics,  es- 
pecially in  a  new  country. — Detroit  Free  Press. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    POPULAR    LANGTRY. 

'Flaneur"  Describes  that  Lady's  Recent  Successes  in  New  York. 


Mrs.  Langtry,  who,  I  believe,  will  soon  appear  in  San 
Francisco,  has  just  finished  a  season  here  which  has  been 
fully  as  successful  as  the  one  she  played  a  year  ago,  when 
she  had  all  the  advantages  of  startling  novelty  to  attract 
people  to  the  theatre.  New  York  can  not  get  enough  of 
her.  Every  performance  is  crowded,  and  the  seats  are  sold 
weeks  in  advance.  This  is  is  as  true  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Theatre  as  Niblo's  Garden. 

When  one  sees  Mrs.  Langtry  on  the  stage  for  the  first 
time,  the  chances  are  about  six  to  four  that  he  will  be  dis- 
appointed. He  will  go  away  with  the  firm  conviction,  fre- 
quently and  loudly  expressed,  that  there  are  thousands  of 
women  in  America  who  are  immeasurably  better  looking 
than  Mrs.  Langtry,  and  he  will  indulge  in  all  sorts  of  harsh 
criticisms  about  the  English  beauty.  All  the  next  day  he 
will  talk  about  her,  and  on  the  following  night  the  chances 
are  about  twelve  to  two  that  he  will  go  to  the  theatre  again, 
fight  for  a  front  seat,  and  devour  the  famous  English  wom- 
an with  his  eyes  whenever  she  comes  upon  the  stage. 

The  women  who  see  her  for  the  first  time,  grow  maudlin 
in  their  enthusiasm  over  her  costumes,  admit  that  she  has 
fine  eyes,  but  deny  that  she  is  pretty — for  a  week  or  two; 
then  they  all  come  around  to  the  beauty's  feet  again.  This 
is  not  romance.  Mrs.  Langtry  has  now  more  sincere  ad- 
mirers here  than  she  has  in  England,  and  she  has  won  her 
way  into  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  "  affections  of 
the  people."  While  formerly,  not  one  woman  in  a  hun- 
dred would  admit  that  Mrs.  I  .angtry  was  beautiful,  there 
are  now  thousands  who  rhapsodize  about  her.  She  is  one 
of  the  few  actresses  who  are  more  beautiful  off  than  on 
the  stage. 

Despite  the  columns  of  vigorous  abuse  which  have  been 
written  about  Mrs.  Langtry's  acting,  she  will  be  found  by 
careful  critics  in  San  Francisco,  as  elsewhere,  to  be  a  thor- 
oughly conscientious  and  reliable  actress.  In  some  roles, 
for  instance  "  A  Wife's  Peril,"  I  would  unhesitatingly  place 
her  above  that  much  overrated  woman,  Sara  Jewett,  and 
she  is  actually  the  superior  in  parts  that  represent  a  lady 
to  such  actresses  as  Maud  Granger  and  Marie  Prescott.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  parts  requiring  passion  or  ex- 
hibitions of  intense  feeling,  Mrs.  Langtry  is  the  equal  of 
any  of  the  three  actresses  above  named,  but  I  claim  decid- 
edly that  she  gives  a  more  pleasing,  well-rounded,  and  al- 
together a  more  acceptable  performance  of  the  character 
requiring  delicacy  of  treatment  and  careful  elaboration  than 
any  of  those  actresses. 

Mrs.  Langtry's  personality  is  more  or  less  responsible  for 
this.  She  is  gentle,  quiet,  graceful,  beautiful,  and  dresses 
superbly.  Her  voice  is  deep  and  round,  and  she  has  a 
charming  manner.  When  she  comes  upon  the  stage  the 
audience  is  conscious  of  a  pleasing  and  grateful  presence. 
She  acts  upon  the  stage — by  which  I  mean  she  deports  her- 
self— with  a  delicacy  and  refinement  that  one  would  natur- 
ally expect  from  an  English  lady  who  had  been  an  ac- 
knowledged belle  among  the  best  people  of  her  own 
country.  When  it  comes  to  portraying  heavy  passion,  she 
fails,  but  she  fails  gracefully  and  without  unnecessary  dis- 
tinctness. Miss  Prescott  stalks  about  the  stage,  and  is 
crude  and  unpleasant  until  it  comes  to  something  tragic, 
when  she  is  more  or  less  effective.  Miss  Jewett  seems,  in 
a  society  play,  to  be  Miss  Jewett  always  and  ever,  and  to 
be  utterly  unable  to  get  rid  of  the  five  hundred  and  one 
mannerisms  which  have  at  length  spoiled  her  popularity. 
.  Maud  Granger  is  a  well-formed,  careless,  rough-shod  act- 
ress, who  turns  up  her  eyes,  and  expresses  emotion  quite  as 
much  with  her  arms  as  with  her  voice  and  face. 

You  will  find  Mrs.  Langtry  immeasurably  superior  to  all 
of  them.  The  last  piece  the  Jersey  Lily  played  in  New 
York  was  "  Pygmalion  and  Galatea,"  at  Niblo's  Garden. 
She  played  it  for  three  weeks  to  audiences  that  were  large- 
ly composed  of  women.  Much  comment  has  been  caused 
by  Mrs.  Langtry  playing  Galatea  in  colors.  Mary  Ander- 
son always  dressed  in  sepulchral  and  vestal  whiteness, 
chalked  her  cheeks  and  hair,  and  presented  a  general  as- 
pect of  a  long-armed,  lithe-limbed,  straight-nosed,  high 
cheek-boned,  under-fed,  marble  goddess.  She  was  cold, 
austere,  and  spectacularly  repellant.  Mrs.  Langtry  made 
a  go  at  Galatea  in  the  same  style,  and  found  she  wasn't 
particularly  beautiful  that  way.  Thereupon  she  took  the 
chalk  off  her  cheeks,  the  white  from  her  hair,  and  appeared 
in  her  own  colors— blue  eyes,  fair  skin,  gold  brown  hair, 
and  the  rest  of  it.  Her  robe  was  white  with  a  gold  band 
around  the  waist,  and  altogether  she  is  a  warm,  luscious, 
and  lovable  goddess.  One  could  understand  Pygmalion 
falling  in  love  with  Mrs.  Langtry's  Galatea,  but  not  with 
the  whited  Anderson. 

Socially,  Mrs.  Langtry  is  slowly  but  surely  becoming 
popular  in  New  York.  She  has  a  charming  little  house  in 
Thirteenth  Street— a  quiet  and  respectable  but  not  fashion- 
able neighborhood — where  she  gives  luncheons  occasion- 
ally to  friends,  and  lives  cornfortaTjly  with  her  mother.  She 
has  well-matched  groom  and  coachman,  a  neat  maid,  a 
good  cook,  and  is  a  gracious  and  jolly  hostess.  Last  week 
she  gave  a  luncheon  to  eight  ladies,  who,  though  not  be- 
longing to  the  very  best  circles  of  New  York  society,  were 
in  their  way  representative  society  women.  Freddy  Geb- 
hardt  is  never  seen  at  her  house,  and  the  Lily's  name  sel- 
dom appears  in  the  papers,  except  in  a  legitimate  way 
through  criticisms  of  her  performances.  Last  week  she  oc- 
cupied a  good  share  of  the  public  prints,  however,  in  two 
cases  where  she  was  sued  for  damages— in  one  instance  by 
John  A.  Stevens,  and  in  another  by  an  actor  in  her  troupe. 
Mrs.  Langtry  sat  down  opposite  the  jury  in  court  and  tes- 
tified before  them  with  appealing  and  affectionate  eyes.  In 
both  instances  the  jury  straightened  itself,  twirled  its  mus- 
tache, felt  of  its  scarf,  smiled  fascinatingly  in  return,  and 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Lily  with  enthusiasm  and  affection. 
This  goes  farther  than  anything  else  to  refute  the  claim 
that  Mrs.  Langtry  is  not  a  beautiful  woman. 

The  crash  in  Wall  Street  has  kept  the  city  in  a  flurrry 
for  a  week.      Business  in  general  is  not  particularly  affect- 
ed by  it,  but  many  branches  of  trade,  such  as  liquor   sa- 
loons, fashionable  restaurants,  gambling  hells,  and  other 
:'o.s  of  Wall  Street  men,  are  suffering  heavily.     Every- 


body has  been  more  or  less  affected  who  is  at  all  connected 
with  Wall  Street.  The  slump  was  so  general  and  the  de- 
cline in  stocks  so  thorough,  that  even  the  poor  little 
bucket-shop  operators  went  along  with  the  rest.  Many 
young  clerks  and  small  speculators  were  completely  ruined. 
The  memory  of  the  general  disaster  in  the  street  is  gradu- 
ally passing  away,  and  the  attention  of  the  people  is  being 
riveted  solely  upon  the  swindling  firm  of  Grant  &  Ward. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  it  proved,  without  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  a  man  who  has  been  commander 
of  our  army  and  twice  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  was  a  full  partner  in  a  firm  devoted  to  swindling 
and  cheating  of  the  most  bare-faced  and  criminal  type. 
It  may  be  true,  as  he  claims,  that  General  Grant  knew 
nothing  of  the  operations  of  the  firm,  but  the  chances  are 
very  much  against  such  a  theory.  How  is  it  possible  that 
a  man  can  put  half  a  million  dollars  in  a  business,  be  in 
the  office  all  day  long,  affix  his  signature  to  hundreds  of 
contracts  and  documents  which  are  fraudulent  and  illegal 
upon  their  very  faces,  and  yet  not  know  that  anything  is 
wrong?  People  have  not  looked  for  such  thievery  in  the 
firm  of  such  a  famous  and  hitherto  respectable  man  at  its 
head  as  General  Grant.  Wall  Street  has  many  victims, 
but  none  who  have  been  so  disgraced  as  he. 

Ferdinand  Ward,  the  financial  man  in  the  fourteen  mill- 
ions of  dollars  swindling  firm,  is  arrested,  and  it  is  quite 
likely  that  James  D.  Fish,  who  a  month  ago  was  one  of 
the  most  respected,  influential,  and  wealthy  of  New  York's 
millionaires  and  bank  presidents,  will  also  be  thrown  into 
jail.  The  evidence  that  he  was  concerned  with  Ward  & 
Grant  in  their  robberies  is  overwhelming.  If  there  were 
any  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  transactions  of  Grant 
&  Ward,  there  would  be  some  hope  of  saving  the  Gene- 
ral's reputation;  but  there  is  absolutely  none.  Their 
method  of  robbery  was  simple  and  direct.  Through  the 
representations  of  some  member  of  the  firm — General 
Grant,  his  son,  Ward,  and  Fish — or  others,  a  victim  with 
money  was  caught.  He  went  to  the  office  of  Grant  & 
Ward,  and  there  he  was  showm  the  "  contract  "  books. 

The  evidence  which  these  books  show  of  heartless  and 
deliberate  swindling  is  simply  astounding.  They  were 
filled  with  entries  of  "  oats,"  "  hay,"  "  corn,"  and 
"  pork,"  which  were  represented  as  being  supplied  by  the 
Government  in  immense  quantities.  The  greatest  particu- 
lars were  gone  into  on  the  contract  books,  as  for  example, 
"512,000  bushels  of  oats,  $40,205;  profits,  $16,000." 
Many  of  the  "  contracts  "  were  made  out  to  the  initials  of 
famous  men,  one  of  the  largest  being  credited  to  "  C.  A. 
A.,"  and  showing  a  profit  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
This  was  always  shown  the  victims,  and  it  caught  them. 
Of  course,  the  "  C.  A.  A."  indicated  Chester  A.  Arthur, 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Great  stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact  that  General  Grant 
had  great  influence  with  the  prominent  officials,  and  the 
Government  readily  poured  its  money  in.  Now,  in  point 
of  fact,  Grant  &  Ward  had  no  dealings  whatever  with  the 
Government,  and  every  stroke  of  the  pen  on  their  contract 
books  was  a  part  of  the  gigantic  swindle.  If  a  man  gave 
them  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  invest  for  him,  they 
took  the  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  transferred  it  to 
their  own  accounts,  and  paid  him  the  profits  on  fictitious 
contracts,  often  ranging  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  a 
month.  This,  of  course,  came  out  of  the  original  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  the  victim  paid  into  the  firm. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  on  earth  Messrs.  Grant  &  Ward 
ever  hoped  to  get  out  of  their  difficulties  after  they  had  got. 
once  started  in  on  such  an  insane  swindle.  It  is  evident 
they  had  no  clear  idea  themselves,  except  that  they  hoped 
to  get  in  so  much  money  that  they  could  manipulate  the 
stock  market,  and  so  retrieve  themselves.  This  is  a 
charitable  view.  The  cold  fact  is  that  the  fourteen  mill- 
ions of  dollars  is  a  criminal  and  disgraceful  steal  by  ex- 
President  Grant,  his  sons,  and  his  associates. 

Everything  is  athletic  just  now  in  this  portion  of  the 
country.  The  boat-houses  have  been  cleaned  up,  the  boats 
varnished,  the  rowlocks  oiled,  and  everything  put  in  perfect 
order  for  the  Decoration  Day  regattas.  The  tracks  of  the 
various  athletic  grounds  have  been  thoroughly  overhauled, 
and  the  amateur  athletes  are  out  by  the  thousands  limber- 
ing up  their  muscles  after  the  heavy  dumb-bell  and  club 
practice  of  the  winter,  and  getting  rid  of  superfluous  fat. 
Not  only  the  brokers,  professional,  and  business  men  are  at 
it,  but  also  the  clerks  and  employees  of  the  big  dry-goods 
houses  and  manufacturing  establishments. 

Almost  every  big  firm  in  New  York  has  an  athletic  club 
among  its  employees.  Twice  every  year  the  different 
clerks,  salesmen,  porters,  drivers,  floor-walkers,  and  win- 
dow-dressers adjourn  to  the  athletic  grounds  of  some 
popular  club,  and  hold  contests  to  see  which  in  the  house 
is  the  swiftest  runner,  or  the  best  athlete  in  general.  The 
members  of  the  firm,  in  most  instances,  take  a  warm  inter- 
est in  the  matter,  and  put  up  prizes  for  which  the  members 
compete.  The  dry-goods  firm  of  Bates,  Read  &  Cooley 
last  year  gave  a  horse  and  buggy  for  the  first  prize,  and 
other  valuable  rewards.  O'Neill  did  likewise,  and  so  did 
Ridley,  and  many  other  big  dry-goods  firms.  One  of  the 
oldest  organizations  is  that  composed  of  clerks  of  Tames 
McCreery  &  Co. 

This  is  their  seventh  annual  series  of  games,  and  they 
make  it  a  point  to  invite  the  clerks  of  the  other  dry-goods 
houses  to  jparticipate  in  them.  The  events  are  well  ar- 
ranged. There  is  a  one-mile  run  open  to  clerks  of  the  re- 
tail dry-goods  houses  of  the  United  States  for  a  valuable 
gold  watch  for  first  place,  and  silver  watches  second.  They 
have  also  half-mile  runs  for  stock-boys,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-yard  hurdle-race  for  cash-boys,  and  tugs-of-war  for 
the  porters.  All  the  contests  are  under  the  rules  of  the 
National  Association.  These  organizations  are  capital  in 
every  sense.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  clerks,  who  are  usu- 
ally oppressed  with  long  hours  and  close  quarters,  to  look 
after  the  development  of  their  muscles.  Besides,  they  en- 
joy the  sport,  and  they  wear  the  most  "  beautiful,"  and 
"  elegant,"  and  "  tony  "  costumes  imaginable.  They  don't 
make  any  records,  but  their  costumes  are  way  up  in  G. 

New  York,  May  22,  1884.  Flaneur. 

In  the  Paris  Bon  Marche,  where  two  thousand  people  are 
said  to  be  employed,  each  girl  has  a  room  to  herself. 
There  is  also  a  drawing-room,  with  piano,  etc. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Liszt's  health  is  such  that  he  will  not  again  venture  even 
a  voyage  to  England,  and  his  eyesight  has  been  much  im- 
pairedtiy  overwork  in  writing  music. 

Sainte-Beuve,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  paid  this  com- 
pliment to  Matthew  Arnold's  knowledge  of  French :  "You 
have  passed  through  French  life  and  literature  by  a  deep 
inner  line  which  confers  initiation,  and  which  you  will 
never  lose." 

Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran,  the  millionaire  banker  and  phi- 
lanthropist of  Washington,  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  proud 
of  his  ancestry.  He  glories  in  the  fact  that  his  father  was 
only  a  poor,  honest  shoemaker,  and  he  treasures  the  old 
cobbler's-shop  sign-board  among  his  choicest  possessions. 

The  ex-Empress  Eugenie  still  clings  to  Chiselhurst,  and 
is  now  negotiating  for  a  new  residence,  an  estate  known  as 
"  Coopers,"  which  is  larger  and  more  attractive  than  Cam- 
den, where  she  so  long  has  lived,  and  is  particularly  ac- 
ceptable to  Eugenie,  as  it  commands  a  view  of  the  tomb 
where  her  husband  and  son  are  buried. 

Lord  Rowton,  it  is  said,  finds  his  work  of  producing  the 
memoirs  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  very  difficult.  The  papers 
are  enormous  in  number,  and  absolutely  without  order  or 
arrangement.  Lord  Beaconsfield  seems  to  have  kept 
everything  in  the  shape  of  letters,  disposing  of  them  by  the 
easy  process  of  thrusting  them  into  a* large  box. 

The  work  of  demolishing  the  Judenstrasse  of  Frankfort 
goes  on,  and  among  its  latest  victims  is  the  famous  house 
"  zum  rothen  Schilde,"  in  which  the  founder  of  the  Roths- 
child family  was  born  in  1743.  The  Rothschilds  have 
piously  endeavored  to  preserve  their  "  Stammhaus,"  but 
in  vain,  the  court  of  final  resource  decreeing  its  destruc- 
tion. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  says:  '*  To  judge  from  his 
writings,  Byron  knew  nothing  of  men;  of  women  he  knew 
that  it  was  not  difficult  to  wheedle  those  who  were  not  un- 
willing to  be  wheedled.  He  also  knew  that  excess  of  any 
kind  entails  a  more  or  less  permanent  reaction;  and  here 
his  philosophy  of  life  subsided  into  tittering  or  sniveling 
silence." 

Madame  Patti,  according  to  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Academy  of  Music,  did  not  receive  any  five  thousand  dol- 
lars a  night.  That  sum,  he  says,  was  only  an  advertising 
dodge.  Among  musical  people  on  Fourteenth  Street  the 
opinion  is  freely  expressed  that  the  illustrious  diva's  fee 
was  about  two  thousand  dollars  a  performance.  Madame 
Patti's  fortune  is  not  believed  to  be  large. 

It  is  said  that  during  her  latest  visit  to  America,  Patti 
pieced  a  "  crazy  quilt "  six  feet  square,  composed  entirely 
of  bits  of  plush  and  velvet,  of  which  no  two  were  alike  in 
color,  and  not  one  larger  than  one  of  her  hands.  She  took 
it  home  with  her,  "  to  line  it  with  swan's  down  and  then 
give  it  away  to  be  raffled  off  at  a  swell  charity  fair."  Nico- 
lini  thought  it  should  bring  two  thousand  guineas,  at  least. 

Wilkie  Collins,  writing  on  April  15th,  to  an  American 
friend  (William  Winter),  says:  "My  dear  old  friend  of 
thirty  years — my  true  and  admirable  brother  in  the  art, 
Charles  Reade,  is  laid  in  the  earth  to-day,  and  I  am  not 
able  to  follow  him  to  the  grave.  Neuralgia  has  been  tor- 
menting me,  and  the  doctor's  warning  must  be  obeyed.  I 
have  no  heart  yet  to  write  about  Reade;  it  only  makes  me 
cry.  He  was  so  essentially  lovable — so  entirely  and  mod- 
estly good!" 

The  Prince  of  Liechtenstein  has  placed  his  domain  and 
his  royal  castle  at  the  disposition  of  Leo  XIII.,  whenever 
the  pontiff"  may  see  fit  to  remove  from  the  Eternal  City. 
The  entire  realm  of  Liechtenstein  comprises  about  sixty 
square  miles  of  hills  and  valleys,  inhabited  by  about  eight 
thousand  five  hundred  persons,  the  capital,  Vaduz,  having 
a  population  of  one  thousand.  The  Pope  has  replied  that 
"  it  is  possible  "  that  he  may  at  some  time  accept  the  offer 
and  establish  his  throne  in  Vaduz  instead  of  Rome. 

The  late  Henry  J.  Byron  managed  a  theatre  in  Liverpool 
at  the  time  when  it  was  the  custom  to  charge  a  shilling  for 
securing  a  reserved  seat,  or  "  booking  a  stall  in  advance." 
One  day  he  stood  watching  a  number  of  persons  buying 
tickets  in  that  manner,  and  then,  going  up  to  the  box- 
office,  he  wrote  conspicuously  above  the  window  this  para- 
phrase of  Richard  Ill.'s  exclamation:  "  Off  with  his  bob! 
So  much  for  booking  'em ! "  The  obnoxious  custom  did 
not  long  survive  this  hit. 

The  late  Charles  Reade  is  quoted  by  Donn  Piatt,  in  the 
Sunday  Courier,  as  saying  that  American  jokes  were  awful 
exaggerations,  with  a  cheerful  disregard  of  all  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  regards  with  solemn  respect.  He  told,  in 
illustration,  of  an  item  he  had  read  in  one  of  our  newspa- 
pers to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Jacob  Tomkins,  an  old  and 
valued  citizen,  had  entered  a  forge  the  day  before,  with  a 
pound  of  powder  in  his  coat-tail,  and  shortly  after  went  out 
quite  unexpectedly  through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  "  Do  you 
know,"  exclaimed  the  novelist,  "  that  if  such  a  statement 
of  a  shocking  casualty  were  to  appear  in  an  English  jour- 
nal, the  people  would  be  very  indignant."  He  really  sup- 
posed that  the  killing  occurred. 

As  an  anniversary  of  the  deaths  of  eminent  persons  few 
days  in  the  year  can  bear  comparison  with  April  21st.  On 
the  21st  of  April  died  Alexander  the  Great,  Diogenes,  An- 
selm  (Archbishop  of  Canterbury),  Abelard,  and  Racine. 
Among  other  notable  deaths  that  have  taken  place  in  April 
are  those  of  Pope  Constantine,  Pope  Benedict  III.,  and 
Pope  Nicholas  IV.;  Kings  Louis  II.,  John  "the  Good," 
and  Charles  VIII.  of  France;  Petrarch  s  "  Laura,"  Loren- 
zo de  Medicis  "  the  Magnificent,"  Rafaelle,  Albert  Durer, 
Tasso,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
Metastasio,  Mirabeau,  and  Niebuhr.  The  April  deaths  in 
England  include  those  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  Edward 
IV.,  Henry  VII.,  Stow  the  historian,  Shakespeare,  Lord 
Chancellor  Jeffreys,  Daniel  Defoe,  Handel,  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, Cowper  the  poet.  Bishop  Heber,  Wordsworth,  By- 
ron, and  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
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THE     POT    OF    TULIPS. 

A  Wild  Tale  of  a  Missing  Fortune  and  a  Ghost. 


The  spirit  presented  a  very  strange  appearance.  He 
himself  was  not  luminous,  except  some  tongues  of  fire  that 
seemed  to  proceed  from  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  but  was 
completely  surrounded  by  a  thin  gauze  of  light,  so  to  speak, 
through  which  his  outlines  were  visible.  His  head  was 
bare,  and  his  white  hair  fell  in  huge  masses  around  his 
stem,  saturnine  face.  As  he  moved  on  the  floor,  I  dis- 
tinctly heard  a  strange  crackling  sound,  such  as  one  hears 
when  a  substance  has  been  overcharged  with  electricity. 
But  the  circumstance  that  seemed  to  me  most  incompre- 
hensible connected  with  the  apparition  was  that  Van 
Koeren  held  in  both  hands  a  curiously  painted  flower-pot, 
out  of  which  sprang  a  number  of  the  most  beautiful  tulips 
in  full  blossom .  He  seemed  very  uneasy  and  agitated,  and 
moved  about  the  room  as  if  in  pain,  frequently  bending 
over  the  pot  of  tulips  as  if  to  inhale  their  odor,  then  hold- 
ing it  out  to  me,  seemingly  in  the  hope  of  attracting  my  at- 
tention to  it.  I  was,  fconfess,  very  much  puzzled.  I 
knew  that  Mr.  Van  Koeren  had  in  his  lifetime  devoted 
much  of  his  leisure  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  importing 
from  Holland  the  most  expensive  and  rarest  bulbs;  but 
how  this  innocent  fancy  could  trouble  him  after  death  I 
could  not  imagine.  I  felt  assured,  however,  that  some  im- 
portant reason  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  spectral  eccen- 
tricity, and  determined  to  fathom  it  if  I  could. 

"What  brings  you  here?"  I  asked  audibly,  directing 
mentally,  however,  at  the  same  time  the  question  to  the 
spirit  with  all  the  power  of  my  will.  He  did  not  seem  to 
hear  me,  but  still  kept  moving  uneasily  about,  with  the 
crackling  noise  I  have  mentioned,  and  holding  the  pot  of 
tulips  toward  me. 

"  It  is  evident,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  that  I  am  not  sum- 
ciently  in  accord  with  this  spirit  for  him  to  make  himself 
understood  by  speech.  He  has,  therefore,  recourse  to 
symbols.    The  pot  of  tulips  is  a  symbol.     But  of  what?" 

Thus  reflecting  on  these  things  I  continued  to  gaze  upon 
the  spirit.  While  observing  him  attentively,  he  approached 
my  bedside  by  a  rapid  movement,  and  laid  one  hand  on 
my  arm.  The  touch  was  icy  cold,  and  pained  me  at  the 
moment.  Next  morning  my  arm  was  swollen,  and  marked 
with  a  round  blue  spot.  Then,  passing  to  my  bed-room 
door,  the  spirit  opened  it  and  went  out,  shutting  it  behind 
him.  Catching  for  a  moment  at  the  idea  that  I  was  the 
dupe  of  a  trick,  I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  ran  to  the  door. 
It  was  locked  with  the  key  on  the  inside,  and  a  brass  safe- 
ty-bolt, which  lay  above  the  lock,  shot  safely  home.  All 
was  as  I  had  left  it  on  going  to  bed.  Yet  I  declare  most 
solemnly  that,  as  the  ghost  made  his  exit,  I  not  only  saw 
the  door  open,  but  I  saw  the  corridor  outside,  and  distinct- 
ly observed  a  large  picture  of  William  of  Orange,  that  hung 
just  opposite  to  my  room.  This  to  me  was  the  most  curious 
portion  of  the  phenomena  I  had  witnessed.  Either  the 
door  had  been  opened  by  the  ghost,  and  the  resistance  of 
physical  obstacles  overcome  in  some  amazing  manner — be- 
cause in  this  case  the  bolts  must  have  been  replaced  when 
the  ghost  was  outside  the. door,  or  he  must  have  had  a  suffi- 
cient magnetic  accord  with  my  mind  to  impress  upon  it 
the  belief  that  the  door  was  opened,  and  also  to  conjure  up 
in  my  brain  the  vision  of  the  corridor  and  the  picture,  feat- 
ures that  I  should  have  seen  if  the  door  had  been  opened 
by  any  ordinary  physical  agency. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  I  suppose  my  manner 
must  have  betrayed  me,  for  Jasper  said  to  me,  after  star- 
ing at  me  for  some  time,  "  Why,  Harry  Escort,  what's  the 
matter  with  you?      You  look  as  if  you  had  seen  a  ghost ! " 

"  So  I  have,  Jasper." 

Jasper,  of  course,  burst  into  laughter,  and  said  he'd  shave 
my  head  and  give  me  a  shower-bath. 

"  Well,  you  may  laugh,"  I  answered;  "  but  you  shall  see 
it  to-night,  Jasper." 

He  became  serious  in  a  moment — I  suppose  there  was 
something  earnest  in  my  manner  that  convinced  him  that 
my  words  were  not  idle — and  asked  me  to  explain.  I  de- 
scribed my  interview  as  accurately  as  I  could. 

"  How  did  you  know  that  it  was  old  Van  Koeren?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Because  I  have  seen  his  picture  a  hundred  times  with 
Alice,"  I  answered,  "  and  this  apparition  was  as  like  it  as 
it  is  possible  for  a  ghost  to  be  like  a  miniature." 

"  You  must  not  think  I  am  laughing  at  you,  Harry,"  he 
continued,  "  but  I  wish  you  would  answer  this.  We  have 
all  heard  of  ghosts — ghosts  of  men,  women,  children,  dogs, 
horses,  in  fact,  every  living  animal ;  but  hang  me  if  ever  I 
heard  of  the  ghost  of  a  flower-pot  before." 

"  My  dear  Jasper,  you  would  have  heard  of  such  things 
if  you  had  studied  such  branches  of  learning.  All  the 
phenomena  I  witnessed  last  night  are  supportable  by  well- 
authenticated  facts.  The  cool  wind  has  attended  the  ap- 
pearance of  more  than  one  ghost,  and  Baron  Reichenbach 
asserts  that  his  patients,  who  you  know  are  for  the  most 
part  sensitive  to  apparitions,  invariably  feel  this  wind  when 
a  magnet  is  brought  close  to  their  bodies.  With  regard  to 
the  flower-pot  about  which  you  make  so  merry,  it  is  to  me 
the  least  wonderful  part  of  the  apparition.  When  a  ghost  is 
unable  to  find  a  person  of  sufficient  receptivity,  in  order  to 
communicate  with  him  by  speech,  it  is  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  symbols  to  express  its  wishes.  These  it  either  cre- 
ates by  some  mysterious  power  out  of  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere, or  it  impresses,  by  magnetic  force  on  the  mind 
of  the  person  it  visits,  the  form  of  the  symbol  it  is  anxious 
to  have  represented.  There  is  an  instance  mentioned  by 
Jung  Stilling  of  a  student  at  Brunswick,  who  appeared  to 
a  professor  of  his  college,  with  a  picture  in  his  hands,  which 
picture  had  a  hole  in  it  that  the  ghost  thrust  his  head 
through.  For  a  long  time  this  symbol  was  a  mystery;  but 
the  student  was  persevering  and  appeared  every  night  with 
his  head  through  the  picture,  until  at  last  it  was  discovered 
that,  before  he  died,  he  had  got  some  painted  slides  for  a 
.magic  lantern  from  a  shopkeeper  in  the  town,  which  had 
not  been  paid  for  at  his  death ;  and  when  the  debt  had 
been  discharged,  he  and  his  picture  vanished  forevermore. 
Now,  here  was  a  symbol  distinctly  bearing  on  the  question 
at  issue.    This  poor  student  could  find  no  better  way  of 


expressing  his  uneasiness  at  the  debt  for  the  painted  slides 
than  by  thrusting  his  head  through  a  picture.  How  he 
conjured  up  the  picture  I  can  not  pretend  to  explain,  but 
that  it  was  used  as  a  symbol  is  evident." 

"  Then  you  think  the  flower-pot  of  old  Van  Koeren  is  a 
symbol?" 

"  Most  assuredly;  the  pot  of  tulips  he  held  was  intended 
to  express  that  which  he  could  not  speak.  I  think  it  must 
have  had  some  reference  to  his  missing  property,  and  it  is 
our  business  to  discover  in  what  manner." 

"  Let  us  go  and  dig  up  all  the  tulip  beds,"  said  Jasper; 
"  who  knows  but  he  may  have  buried  his  money  in  one  of 
them  ?  " 

I  grieve  to  say  that  I  assented  to  Jasper's  proposition, 
and  on  that  eventful  day  every  tulip  in  that  quaint  old  gar- 
den was  ruthlessly  uprooted.  The  gorgeous  macaws,  and 
ragged  parrots,  and  long-legged  pheasants,  so  cunningly 
formed  by  those  brilliant  flowers,  were  that  day  extermi- 
nated. Jasper  and  I  had  a  regular  battue  amid  this  floral 
preserve,  and  many  a  splendid  bird  fell  before  our  unerring 
spades.  We,  however,  dug  in  vain.  No  secret  coffer 
turned  up  out  of  the  deep  mold  of  the  flower-beds.  We 
evidently  were  not  on  the  right  scent.  Our  researches  for 
that  day  terminated,  and  Jasper  and  myself  waited  impa- 
tiently for  the  night. 

It  was  arranged  that  Jasper  should  sleep  in  my  room.  I 
had  a  bed  rigged  up  for  him  near  my  own,  and  I  was  to 
have  the  additional  assistance  of  his  senses  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  phenomena  that  we  so  confidently  expected 
to  appear. 

The  night  came.  We  retired  to  our  respective  couches, 
after  carefully  bolting  the  doors  and  subjecting  the  entire 
apartment  to  the  strictest  scrutiny,  rendering  it  totally  im- 
possible that  a  secret  entrance  should  exist  unknown  to  us. 
We  then  put  out  the  lights  and  awaited  the  apparition. 

We  did  not  remain  in  suspense  long.  About  twenty 
minutes  after  we  retired  to  bed,  Jasper  called  out:  "  Har- 
ry, I  feel  the  cool  wind ! " 

"So  do  I,"  I  answered,  for  at  that  momenta  light  breeze 
seemed  to  play  across  my  temples. 

"Look,  look,  Harry!"  continued  Jasper,  in  a  tone  of 
painful  eagerness;  "  I  see  a  light — there  in  the  comer! " 

It  was  the  phantom.  As  before,  the  luminous  cloud  ap- 
peared to  gather  in  the  room,  growing  more  and  more  in- 
tense each  minute.  Presently  the  dark  lines  mapped  them- 
selves out,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  this  pale,  radiant  va- 
por, and  there  stood  Mr.  Van  Koeren,  ghastly  and  mournful 
as  ever,  with  the  pot  of  tulips  in  his  hands. 
"  Do  you  see  it?  "  I  asked  Jasper. 
"  My  God!  yes,"  said  Jasper,  in  a  low  voice;  "how  ter- 
rible he  looks ! " 

"  Can  you  speak  to  me,  to-night  ? "  I  said,  addressing  the 
apparition,  and  again  concentrating  my  will  upon  my  ques- 
tion. "  If  so,  unburden  yourself.  We  will  assist  you  if 
we  can." 

There  was  no  reply.  The  ghost  preserved  the  same  sad, 
impassive  countenance ;  he  had  heard  me  not.  He  seemed 
in  great  distress  on  this  occasion,  moving  up  and  down,  and 
holding  out  the  pot  of  tulips  imploringly  toward  me,  each 
motion  of  his  being  accompanied  by  the  crackling  noise 
and  the  corpse-like  odor.  1  felt  sorely  troubled  myself  to 
see  this  poor  spirit  torn  by  an  endless  grief— so  anxious  to 
communicate  to  me  what  lay  on  his  soul,  and  yet  debarred 
by  some  occult  power  from  the  privilege. 

"  Why,  Harry,"  cried  Jasper  after  a  silence,  during  which 
we  both  watched  the  motions  of  the  ghost  intently ;  "  why, 
Harry,  there  are  two  of  them ! " 

Astonished  by  his  words  I  looked  around,  and  became 
immediately  aware  of  the-  presence  of  a  second  luminous 
cloud,  in  the  midst  of  which  I  could  distinctly  trace  the 
figure  of  a  pale  but  lovely  woman.  - 1  needed  no  second 
glance  to  assure  me  that  it  was  the  unfortunate  wife  of  Van 
Koeren. 

"  It  is  his  wife,  Jasper,"  I  replied ;  "  I  recognize  her,  as 
I  have  recognized  her  husband,  by  the  portrait." 

"  How  sad  she  looks !  "  exclaimed  Jasper,  in  a  low  voice. 
She  did  indeed  look  sad.  Her  face,  pale  and  mournful, 
did  not,  however,  seem  convulsed  with  sorrow,  as  was  her 
husband's.  She  seemed  to  be  oppressed  with  a  calm  grief, 
and  gazed  with  a  look  of  interest,  that  was  painful  in  its  in- 
tensity, on  Van  Koeren.  It  struck  me,  from  his  air,  that 
though  she  saw  him,  he  did  not  see  her.  His  whole  at- 
tention was  concentrated  on  the  pot  of  tulips,  while  Mrs. 
Van  Koeren,  whose  form  floated  at  an  elevation  of  about 
three  feet  from  the  floor,  and  thus  over-topped  her  hus- 
band, seemed  equally  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
his  slightest  movement.  Occasionally  she  would  turn  her 
eyes  on  me,  as  if  to  call  my  attention  to  her  companion, 
and  then,  returning,  gaze  on  him  with  a  sad,  womanly, 
half-eager  smile,  that  to  me  was  inexpressibly  mournful. 

There  was  something  exceedingly  touching  in  this 
strange  sight — these  two  spirits  so  near,  yet  so  distant. 
The  sinful  husband  torn  with  grief  and  weighed  down  with 
some  terrible  secret,  andso  blinded  by  the  grossness  of  his 
being  as  to  be  unable  to  see  the  wife-angel  who  was  watch- 
ing over  him;  while  she,  forgetting  all  her  wrongs,  and  at- 
tracted to  earth  by  perhaps  the  same  human  sympathies, 
watched  from  a  greater  spiritual  height,  and  with  a  tender 
interest,  the  struggles  of  her  suffering  spouse. 

"By  Jove!"  exclaimed  Jasper,  jumping  from  his  bed, 
"  I  know  what  it  means  now." 

"  What  does  it  mean  ? "  I  asked,  as  eager  to  know  as  he 
was  to  communicate. 

"  Well,  that  flower-pot  that  the  old  chap  is  holding  " — 
Jasper,  I  grieve  to  say,  was  rather  profane. 
"  Well,  what  of  that  flower-pot?  " 
"  Observe  the  pattern.     It  has  two  handles  made  of  red 
snakes,  whose  tails  twist  round  the  top  and  form  a  rim.    It 
contains  tulips  of  three  colors — yellow,  red,  and  purple." 
"  I  see  all  that  as  well  as  you  do.     Let  us  have  the 
solution." 

"  Well,  Harry,  my  boy,  don't  you  remember  that  there 
is  just  such  a  flower-pot,  tulips,  snakes  and  all,  carved  on 
the  queer  old  painted  mantel-piece  in  the  dining-room." 

"So  there  is!"  and  a  gleam  of  hope  shot  across  my 
brain,  and  my  heart  beat  quicker. 

"  Now,  as  sure  as  you  are  alive,  Harry,  the  old  fellow 
has  concealed  -something  important  behind  that  mantel- 
piece." 


'  Jasper,  if  ever  I  am  Emperor  of  France,  I  will  make 
you  chief  of  police;  your  inductive  reasoning  is  mag- 
nificent." 

Actuated  by  the  same  impulse,  and  without  another 
word,  we  both  sprang  out  of  bed  and  lit  a  candle.  The 
apparitions,  if  they  remained,  were  no  longer  visible  in  the 
light.  Hastily  throwing  on  some  clothes,  we  rushed  down 
stairs  to  the  dining-room,  determined  to  have  the  old  man- 
tel-piece down  without  loss  of  time.  We  had  scarce  en- 
tered the  room  when  we  felt  the  cool  wind  blowing  on  our 
faces. 

"  Jasper,"  said  I,  "  they  are  here! " 

"  Well,"  answered  Jasper,  "  that  only  confirms  my  sus- 
picions that  we  are  on  the  right  track  this  time.  Let  us 
go  to  work.     See !  here's  the  pot  of  tulips." 

This  pot  of  tulips  occupied  the  centre  of  the  mantel- 
piece, and  served  as  a  nucleus  round  which  all  the  fantas- 
tic animals  sculptured  elsewhere  might  be  said  to  gather. 
It  was  carved  on  a  species  of  raised  shield,  or  boss,  of 
wood,  that  projected  some  inches  beyond  the  plane  of  the 
remainder  of  the  mantel-piece.  The  pot  itself  was 
painted  a  brick -color.  The  snakes  were  of  bronze-color, 
gilt,  and  the  tulips —yellow,  red,  and  purple — were  painted 
after  nature  with  the  most  exquisite  accuracy. 

For  some  time  Jasper  and  myself  tugged  away  at  this 
projection  without  any  avail.  We  were  convinced  that  it 
was  a  movable  panel  of  some,  kind,  but  yet  were  totally 
unable  to  move  it.  Suddenly  it  struck  me  that  we  had  not 
yet  twisted  it.  I  immediately  proceeded  to  apply  all  my 
strength,  and  after  a  few  seconds  of  vigorous  exertion  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  it  move  slowly  around.  After 
giving  it  half  a  dozen  turns,  to  my  astonishment  the  long 
upper  panel  of  the  mantel-piece  fell  out  toward  us,  appar- 
ently on  concealed  hinges,  after  the  manner  of  the  portion 
of  escritoires  that  is  used  as  a  writing-table.  Within  were 
several  square  cavities  sunk  in  the  wall,  and  lined  with 
wood.     In  one  of  these  was  a  bundle  of  papers. 

We  seized  these  papers  with  avidity,  and  hastily  glanced 
over  them.  They  proved  to  be  documents  vouching  for 
property  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, invested  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Van  Koeren  in  a  certain 
firm  at  Bremen,  who,  no  doubt,  thought  by  this  time  that 
the  money  would  remain  unclaimed  forever.  The  desires 
of  these  poor  troubled  spirits  were  accomplished.  Justice 
to  the  child  had  been  given  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  erring  father. 

The  formulas  necessary  to  prove  Alice  and  her  mother 
sole  heirs  to  Mr.  Van  Koeren's  estate  were  briefly  gone 
through,  and  the  poor  governess  passed  suddenly  from  the 
task  of  teaching  stupid  children  to  the  envied  position  of  a 
great  heiress.  I  had  ample  reason  afterward  for  thinking 
that  her  heart  did  not  change  with  her  fortunes. 

That  Mr.  Van  Koeren  became  aware  of  his  wife's  inno- 
cence, just  before  he  died,  I  have  no  doubt.  How  this 
was  manifested  I  can  not  of  course  say,  but  I  think  it  high- 
ly probable  that  his  poor  wife  herself  was  enabled  at  the 
critical  moment  of  dissolution,  when  the  link  that  binds 
body  and  soul  together  is  attenuated  to  the  last  thread,  to 
put  herself  in  accord  with  her  unhappy  husband.  Hence 
his  sudden  starting  up  in  his  bed,  his  apparent  conversa- 
tion with  some  invisible  being,  and  his  fragmentary  dis- 
closures, too  broken,  however,.to  be  comprehended. 

The  question  of  apparitions  has  been  so  often  discussed 
tint  I  feel  no  inclination  to  enter  here  upon  the  truth  or 
fallacy  of  the  ghostly  theory-  I  myself  believe  in  ghosts. 
Alice — my  wife— believes  in  them  firmly;  and  if  it  suited 
me  to  do  so  I  could  overwhelm  you  with  a  scientific  theory 
of  my  own  on  the  subject,  reconciling  ghosts  and  natural 
phenomena. — Fitz-fames  O'Brien. 


The  Marquise  Manoury  d'Ectot,  a  lady  who  wanted  to 
profit  by  her  wide  knowledge  of  society,  started  some 
months  ago  in  Paris  a  spicy  little  Boulevard  journal  called 
Le  Succes.  She  was  managing  directress  and  editress. 
One  Duval  undertook  to  print,  and  a  business  man  named 
Weil  to  push,  the  paper.  The  marquise  used  to  come  to 
the  printing  office  on  her  way  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  in 
a  splendid  carriage,  with  two  lackeys  behind.  On  race 
days  her  equipage  was  drawn  to  the  course  by  four  horses, 
ridden  by  postillions.  One  day,  the  marquise  being  at  Can- 
nes, the  sub-editor  and  publisher  were  in  extremis Tor  copy, 
and  fell  back  upon  an  article  by  the  noble  editress,  entitled 
"  Les  Cent  Cures  Paillards."  Appearing  in  Lent,  it  cre- 
ated a  violent  sensation,  and  all  the  more  so  because  it  was 
thrust  forward  in  newspaper  shops  near  the  churches.  The 
article  was  denounced  as  an  outrage  on  public  morals,  and 
a  prosecution  was  ordered.  The  marquise,  running  off  to 
Belgium,  has  been  tried  by  default,  and  sentenced  to  a 
month's  imprisonment  and  one  thousand  francs  fine.  The 
printer  and  publisher  pleaded  that  they  were  short  of  mat- 
ter, and  confided  in  the  taste  and  feeling  of  a  lady  of  qual- 
ity who  had  two  footmen  and  postillions  attached  to  her 
equipage.  They  were  sentenced  respectively  to  one  hun- 
dred francs  and  fifty  francs  fine,  and  reminded  by  the  judge 
that  rank  and  fine  surroundings  were  not  infallible  guaran- 
tees of  decency. 

Beggars  in  the  new  mining  towns  share  in  the  general 
contempt  for  beggarly  sums.  In  the  Cceur  d'Alene  region 
the  solicitor  usually  asks  for  a  dollar  at  least.  It  would 
not  be  of  much  use  to  give  him  less.  A  night's  lodging 
always  costs  a  dollar — the  accommodation  consisting  gen- 
erally of  a  share  of  a  bunk  strewn  with  cedar  boughs  and 
a  couple  of  blankets,  and  sometimes  of  only  a  comer  of 
a  floor  and  a  few  cedar  boughs.  The  ordinary  meal,  of 
bacon,  pork  chop,  beans,  and  coffee,  is  a  dollar;  and  the 
extra  meal,  which  has  two  eggs  added,  costs  fifty  cents 
more. 

Jefferson  Davis  repudiates  the  recently  published  inter- 
view with  him,  in  which  he  was  alleged  to  have  made  criti- 
cisms of  the  principal  Union  generals  in  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion. 

An  umbrella  carried  over  a  woman,  the  man  getting 
nothing  but  the  drippings  of  the  rain,  signifies 
When  the  man  has  the  umbrella  and  the  womc- 
pings,  it  indicates  marriage. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


BUBBLES. 


What  a  place  Monterey  is,  to  be  sure,  for  funny  incidents!  Do 
you  remember  how  fresh  Freddie  Wil'is  was  when  he  came  home 
from  that  Eastern  school,  last  year? 

He  went  right  down  to  Monterey  with  mamma,  and  the  girls  did 
have  such  fun  with  him.  He  proceeded  to  fall  in  love  immediately 
with  Violet  Grey.  I  didn't  blame  him  one  bit,  nor  do  you;  but 
his  mamma  didn't  know  anything  about  it.  She'd  have  been  out 
of  her  mind  if  she  had,  for  it's  no  secret  that  she  packed  him  off  on 
that  trip  to  Colorado,  last  March,  just  because  Cynthia  was  so 
sweet  on  him  the  first  Patti  njght.  However  it  was,  Freddie  had 
an  easier  time  of  it  at  Monterey.  There  are  so  many  opportuni- 
ties, you  know. 

One  Saturday  afternoon  he  had  been  teasing  Violet  three  hours 
to  lend  him  her  diamond  ring  to  wear.  It  was  a  three-hundred- 
dollar  solitaire,  and  her  consciousness  of  this  fact  naturally  added 
much  to  her  sense  of  maidenly  propriety.  But  finally  pretty  Vio- 
let yielded,  and  off  walked  triumphant  Master  Freddie  with  the 
gleaming  gem  upon  his  little  finger. 

He  showed  it  to  everybody  in  the  dancing-room  that  night,  and 
made  no  bones  of  telling  whose  it  was. 

It  was  awfully  fresh,  wasn't  it?  And  Violet  ran  off  to  bed  in  a 
tumult  of  blushing  indignation  at  nine  o'clock. 

Next  morning  rreddie  rose  betimes,  and  went  down  to  the  tank 
for  an  early  dip.  He  made  his  appearance  at  the  hotel  porch  about 
eleven  o'clock  with  distress  marked  on  his  fair  young  brow. 

'■  Where's  my.  ring,  sir?  "  was  Violet's  determined  greeting. 

"  Oh,  I  say,  Violet,  don't  you  want  to  go  driving  this  afternoon?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  do,  and  perhaps  I  don't,  after  all  you  did  last  night. 
But  I  think  I'll  wait  till  I  get  back  that  ring." 

"Oh,  do  come;  we'll  go  clear  to  the  light-house;  and  I  declined 
the  Seymour  girls'  invitation,  'cause  I  wanted  to  go  with  you." 

"  On,  you  did,  did  you?" — somewhat  mollified.  "  But  say,  Fred, 
you  haven't  got  that  ring  on  your  finger  at  all;  what  have  you  done 
with  it?" 

"  Why,  you  see,  Violet,  I  was  getting  out  of  the  tank  this  morn- 
ing, ana  as  I  reached  up  to  hold  on  to  the  platform,  the  ring  slipped 
offinto  the  water.  I  dived  and  dived  about  a  thousand  times,  and 
couldn't  find  it  anywhere!  " 

And — would  you  believe  it?— Violet  bore  the  catastrophe  with  the 
utmost  philosophy. 

"You  see,"  said  she  to  me  in  a  burst  of  confidence,  afterward, 
"he  told  me  that  I  could  go  up  to  Shreve's  and  get  another  one 
just  like  it,  and  charge  it  to  him." 

"  Well,  did  you  do  it?  "  asked  I. 

"Do  it?  Did  he  think  I  was  going  to  go  around  the  country 
ordering  diamond  rings  and  charging  them  to  Freddie  Willis?  The 
idea  I " 

When  people  go  to  Paris,  they  always  make  a  point  of  going 
through  the  sewers  and  the  abattoirs.  When  they  come  to  San 
Francisco,  they  go  through  Chinatown  and  take  a  ride  on  the 
Omnibus  Railroad  Line. 

If  I  were  a  tourist  put  upon  my  oath,  I  should  award  the  palm 
for  filth  to  the  last  named  of  these  entertainments.  There  is  more 
accumulated  dirt,  more  concentrated  smell,  more  refuse  population, 
more  uninviting  bundles,  and  more  ill-bred  conductors,  to  the  square 
inch  in  the  Omnibus  Railroad  Line,  than  any  other  similar  area 
accommodates. 

When  I  see  people  coming  from  North  Beach  in  the  Omnibus 
Railroad  Line.  I  know  that  it  is  a  case  of  Hobson's  choice,  and  I 
pity  them.  It  is  none  the  less  injudicious  of  them  to  live  at  North 
Beach.  When  I  see  them  coming  from  Fourth  and  Townsend 
streets  in  these  cars,  I  permit  myself  to  indulge  in  contemptuous 
amazement.  It  is  easier,  swifter,  and  more  fragrant  to  come  into 
town  by  way  of  Valencia  Street. 

Nevertheless,  I  myself,  seduced  thereto  by  good  company  wh'i 
had  not  the  good  sense  to  take  my  advice  at  the  Valencia  Street 
station,  did  enter  one  of  these  yellow  cages  of  garbage  the  other 
day.  It  was  as  crammed  with  cosmopolitanism  as  a  Kiralfy  ballet. 
Just  opposite  me,  tightly  wedged  between  two  odoriferous  China- 
men, sal  a  fair  young  girl.  The  wind  was  blowing  hard,  and  with 
a  window  open  just  behind  her  and  another  just  in  front,  she  was 
in  a  strong  draft.  When  she  began  to  feel  the  incipient  creep  of 
influenza,  she  mildly  requested  the  conductor  to  close  the  window. 
That  potential  worthy  replied,  ungraciously,  that  he  would  attend 
to  it  when  he  had  finished  collecting  fares.  Immediately,  of  course, 
all  the  gallantry  in  the  car  sprang  to  the  young  lady's  rescue.  But 
she  declined  their  assistance. 

"  I  always  insist  upon  having  the  conductor  do  what  I  ask  when 
he  acts  in  this  way,'  she  remarked.  This  indicated  that  she  was 
used  to  this  cavalier  treatment,  and  used  to  riding  on  the  line. 

When  the  languid  conductor  had  finished  collecting  fares,  he  for- 
got the  window.  The  fair  young  girl  quietly  summoned  him  again 
and  he  reluctantly  performed  his  task,  muttering  meanwhile  sundry 
remarks  concerning  the  instability  of  women.  Poets,  cynics,  and 
book-writers  are  entitled  to  expressions  of  this  sort  in  the  sanctity 
of  their  ateliers.    Conductors  are  not. 

This  one  ought  to  have  been  booted  through  the  back  door  of  the 
car  so  hard  that  he  would  not  have  stopped  till  he  landed  at  Alviso. 
As  no  one  on  board  had  boots  enough  or  inclination  enough  to  do 
it,  he  is  still  devoting  his  titanic  intellect  to  the  exclusive  collec- 
tion of  fares. 

The  fair  young  girl  no  doubt  went  home  and  disinfected  herself. 
She  looked  like  one  accustomed  to  bathing,  and,  so  looking,  she 
has  no  business  to  ride,  and  her  parents  have  little  to  do  to  permit 
her"  to  ride  in  this  hodgepodge  of  Chinamen  and  bundles. 

The  Omnibus  Railroad  Line  still  continues  to  collect  five-cent 
fares,  precisely  what  we  pay  on  other  lines  for  better  locomotion, 
clean  and  airy  cars,  and  a  finer  breed  of  conductor. 

I  suppose  that  by  this  time  the  pretty  "  Pop  "Dudes  are  entirely 
forgotten,  and  that  it  is  untimely,  as  well  as  in  bad  taste,  thus  to 
bring  them  to  the  memory  of  their  fickle  adorers-about-town.  But 
do  not  congratulate  yourselves,  gentlemen.  You  are  not  the  fickle 
ones.  It  is  the  Dudes  who  are  inconstant;  for  they  have  left  you, 
and  gone  to  fresher  fields  of  conquest.  A  venerable  and  prominent 
citizen  has  just  been  h;  zing  his  portrait  painted  by  a  prominent  art- 
ist. I  fancy  a  great  many  of  you  have  seen  the  picture,  and  ad- 
mired it.  Now;  when  this  artist  was  born  there  must  have  been  a 
grand  conjunction  of  all  the  lucky  stars;  for  why,  think  ye?  Be- 
cause he  is  esteemed  of  pretty  women. 

The  sun  was  shining  its  brightest  through  the  studio  skylight 
one  morning,  when  there  came  two  timorous  steps  at  the  door  It 
was  opened,  and  in  walked  two  of  the  "  Pop  fi  Dudes— the  two 
prettiest  ones.    You  know  who  I  mean. 

The  artist  had  a  dreadfully  nice  time  of  it.  He  showed  them  all 
his  pictures  and  every  one  of  his  European  art  treasures,  and  they 
went  into  raptures  over  each  several  thing. 

Finally  he  uncovered  the  portrait  of  the  venerable  and  promi- 
nent citizen.  It  was  the  crowning  success.  They  greeted  it  with 
increased  enthusiasm.  The  artist  was  surprised.  He  had  not  ex- 
pected such  seeming  recognition.    Nor  would  you. 

"I  don't  know  much  about  painting;  but  lean  tell  when  it's  a 
good  likeness,"  said  one  of  the  DudeTettes. 

"  You  know  him,  then  ?  "  asked  the  artist,  in  still  greater  marvel 

"Know  him  I     You  can  just  bet  we  do." 

"  Guenn  "  is  to  be  the  summer  novel.  It  is  rather  long  after  its 
publication  for  this  honor  to  come  upon  it,  but  it  is  already  thick 
upon  the  piazzas  at  the  watering-places,  and  tucked  somewhere  in 
the  corner  of  every  departing  valise.  Moreover,  you  will  hear  end- 
less discussions  over  the  conduct  of  Hamor,  the  hero;  and  when 
these  discussions  come  about,  a  book  is  bound  to  be  a  success. 

Having  had  the  misfortune  to  wade  through  "Aunt   Serena  "  I 

had  determined  not  to  read  "Guenn."    But  by  the  time  I  had  heard 

Tlinjor  called  various  bad  names  I  contracted  a  curiosity  about  the 

■-■:  aad  determined  to  look  him  up.    Some  declared  that  he  had 


tortured  and  dissected  the  soul  of  little  Guenn  as  that  other  paint- 
er, Parrhasius,  racked  his  model  in  the  flesh  to  study  the  aeony  of 
Prometheus.  Others,  that  his  careless  soul  never  suspected  the 
passion  he  had  kindled;  and  others  still,  that  knowing  it,  he  fled 
to  avoid  doing  the  little  peasant  further  wrong.  Having  now  read 
the  book,  I  beg  to  contribute  one  impression  to  the  discussion.  I 
believe  him  to  nave  been  bom  as  naturally  as  the  turtle,  with  a  car- 
apax  of  indifference  to  the  thrusts  of  love.  As  some  people  are  born 
color-blind,  Hamor  was  born  love-blind.  He  could  not  respond  to 
it  or  know  that  he  had  'inspired  it.  He  was  a  senseless  rock  of 
fate,  against  which  Guenn's  stormy,  untutored  soul  flung  itself. 

A.s  a  summer  novel,  I  am  disposed  to  quarrel  with  "Guenn." 
Your  summer  novel  should  be  light,  easy  reading;  something  that 
you  can  fling  down  without  a  sigh.  There  should  be  yachts  and 
smooth  summer  seas  in  it,  or  a  great  deal  of  grass,  and  white  flan- 
nel, and  canvas  shoes,  and  lawn-tennis  floating  through,  and 
enough  sub-plots  to  give  any  number  of  declarations,  and  a  lot  of 
easy,  flippant,  modern,  realistic  love — a  book  that  you  could  read 
lazily  swinging  in  a  hammock  or  reclining  in  a  Chinese  chaise 
tongue.  But  this  "Guenn  "  should  be  read  by  a  winter  fire,  with 
the  rain  dashing  on  the  window-pane,  or  the  wind  moaning  around 
the  corner.  It  is  full  of  the  tragedy  of  the  lives  of  these  simple  Bre- 
ton fisher-folk,  for  they  feel  deeply  who  live  by  the  sea. 

It  is  strong,  like  Ouida's  early  work,  but  clean  as  nothing  of 
Ouida's  ever  is,  even  when  she  tries  to  make  it  so,  and  it  is  rich 
with  character.  I  am  haunted  by  it,  simple  as  it  is.  I  can  hear 
the  soul  of  the  drowned  Yvonne  dashing  against  the  rocks;  I  can 
see  the  passionate,  rebellious  Guenn  fighting  intuitively  against  her 
fate;  I  am  followed  by  the  smouldering  sacrificial  fires  in  the  eye* 
of  Thymert,  the  sailor  priest ;  I  feel  guiltily  conscious  of  a  liking 
for  Hamor,  and  I  find  myself  often  setting  to  a  melancholy  tune  of 
my  own  that  line  of  Guenn's  one  song, 

"  O  man  Dieu,  que  la  vie  est  amere." 

No,  truly,  "  Guenn  "  is  the  summer  novel,  but  it  is  not  a  summer 
novel. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  natural  science  is  to 
watch  the  gradual  retrogression  of  post-nuptial  affection.  The 
deaths  he  would  die  for  her  rapidly  diminish  in  number,  after  the 
last  quarter  of  the  honeymoon.  It's  always  a  g>  od  idea  for  a  bride 
of  three  months  to  go  on  a  two-weeks' visit  to  her  mother,  and 
then  stay  away  three. 

Four  or  five  months  after  the  Arden  wedding,  last  year,  Mrs.  A. 
accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  her  parents  in  Solano.  Dick  Arden 
breathed  a  sigh  of  freedom  the  day  after  she  left.  It  was  atrocious, 
he  knew,  but  he  couldn't  help  it. 

The  ensuing  Saturday  he  received  a  pressing  invitation  from  the 
Lanes  to  join  them  in  a  Monterey  party. 

Now,  there  are  stages  in  the  malady  which  comes  upon  a  man 
when  his  wife  goes  off  on  a  visit  to  the  country.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First  Day :  Great  hilarity  ;  theatre  and  all  sorts  of  dissipation  in  the  evening. 

Second  Day  :  A  sense  of  returned  bachelorhood ;  plans  made  for  a  course  of 
amusement;  theatre  in  the  evening,  etc. 

Third  Day:  Cloyed  pensiveness;  headache;  no  more  theatres  to  visit;  a 
shadow  of  loneliness  fallen  over  the  house — perhaps  it  is  haunted;  a  stupid 
game  of  billiards,  and  mild  convivality  down  town. 

Fourth  Day  :  Renewed  pensiveness;  metaphysical  speculations  on  the  real- 
ized value  of  human  existence ;  awakened  memories  of  former  days,  when  life 
was  fresh  and  love  was  young;  first  regretful  thoughts  of  the  absent  spouse; 
virtuous  resolves;  visit  to  the  Loring  Club  Concert  in  the  evening;  a  feeling  of 
desolation  and  weariness  thereafter. 

Fifth  Day:  Remorse,  regret;  sorrow  drowned  in  an  evening's  dissipation. 

Sixth  Day :     Misery. 

Seventh  Day :  Ditto,  with  added  woe. 

Second  Week  :  Wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

Third  Week:  Into  outer  darkness 

Dick  Arden  reached  the  fifth  day  in  the  progression,  and  he  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  right  off.  He  was  the  only  young  man,  and 
Blanche  Ray,  who  was  in  the  party,  began  her  tactics  at  once.  In 
three  hours  Mr.  Arden  had  entirely  forgotten  that  he  had  a  wife. 

Tuesday  he  took  Blanche  on  a  lung  drive. 

Wednesday  they  played  in  the  bowling  alley,  went  swimming  in 
the  tank,  and  got  mixed  up  in  the  labyrinth. 

Thursday  they  grew  more  deeply  confidential,  discussing  "  Mid- 
dlemarch,'   "  Strathmorej"  and  "Article  47." 

Friday  he  talked  of  affinities  and  unsympathetic  marriages,  and 
the  heroism  of  a  man  who,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  would  separate 
from  the  wife  he  could  never  love;  while  she  looked  at  him  with 
her  lustrous  eyes,  and  led  him  on  to  contemplate  the  extremities  of 
madness. 

Saturday  the  train  brought  down  its  load  of  eligible  society 
youths. 

Sunday  morning  Dick  Arden  found  Blanche  walking  in  the  gar- 
den with  young  Crcesus  Felter.  She  bowed  coldly,  and  he,  per- 
force, passed  on  to  the  Club  House. 

Sunday  afternoon,  as  she  passed  him  in  the  hall,  he  asked  her  if 
she  wouldn't  like  to  go  riding. 

"No — thank  you;  I've  promised  to  go  down  to  the  tanks  with 
Mr.  Felter." 

That  evening  found  Mr.  Arden  in  San  Francisco. 

He  wrote  for  his  wife  to  come  home  immediately. 

"  Lynwood,"  at  the  California  on  Tuesday  evening,  was  received 
with  most  judicious,  most  well-timed,  and  most  well-regulated  ap- 
plause. I  did  not  see  the  Chief  of  the  Claque,  because  I  fancy  he 
was  in  the  gallery,  but  I  can  not  refrain  from  expressing  here  my 
admiration  for  his  ability. 

I  don't  know  much  about  plays,  but  it  struck  me  that  this  one 
was  a  rather  poor  play  rather  well  played.  I  do  not,  however, 
think  that  Mr.  Warde's  acting  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  rest. 
Mr.  Warde  should  tone  himself  down  slightly.  His  style  is  too 
pronounced  for  the  rest  of  the  company.  When  he  entered  his 
mistress's  house  to  see  her,  the  day  alter  the  murder,  he  acted  like 
a  provincial  Romeo  barn-storming  into  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets. 

In  fact,  he  was  so  extremely  melodramatic  that  he  rather  irri- 
tated me.  When  an  alleged  clock  tolled  forth  some  hour  or  other, 
Mr.  Warde  glared,  choked,  grasped  his  hair  in  both  hands,  turned 
a  flip-flap  over  an  ottoman,  and  howled: 

"  O  my  Gawd,  what  is  that !     What  can  it  be?  " 

I  felt  like  rising  and  saying: 

"Calm  yourself— it  is  nothing  but  a  mild,  bald  German  with 
specs,  tapping  on  a  triangle.  His  thoughts  are  far  from  here,  in- 
tent on  beer.  He  is  supposed  to  be  striking  the  hour.  The  reason 
the  hour  is  being  tapped  from  a  triangle  instead  of  from  the  prompt- 
er's bell,  is  probably,  I  should  imagine,  because  some  one  of  the 
actors  of  the  late  regime  must  have  levied  on  the  bell,  and  then 
soaked  it  for  his  salary.     Be  calm,  my  friend,  be  calm." 

This  is  what  I  felt  like  saying,  but  I  refrained. 

Seriously,  Mr.  Warde  is  too  good  an  actor  not  to  see  the  absurd- 
ity of  this  style  of  acting  when  contrasted  with  the  quieter  meth- 
ods of  Mr.  Holland  and  Miss  Kate  Forsythe. 

Miss  Forsythe,  by  the  way,  is  a  most  effective  actress.  She  is 
also  a  magnificent  creature  with  athletic  white  arms. 

I  admire  magnificent  creatures— genre  humain. 

I  adore  athletic  white  arms— £?»«■  feminin. 

I  hurl  myself  at  the  feet  of  Miss  Forsythe.  I  present  to  her  my 
respectful  homage— tempered  by  my  enthusiastic  admiration  for  her 
arms. 

The  fashionable  vagaries  of  young  women  lean  more  and  more 
to  the  fashionable  vagaries  of  young  men.  I  met  one  of  these 
charming  creatures  the  other  evening  who  had  just  accomplished 
the  last  masculine  touch.  She  reminded  me,  irresistibly,  of  the 
Prince  Imperial  full  of  assegais,  or  of  St.  Sebastian  full  of  arrows. 
She  had  jabbed  the  bosom  of  her  dress  with  scarf-pins,  and  the 
morejabbed  she  was  the  more  nearly  she  approached  that  exalted 
ideal  known  as  laderniere  gomvie.  Somewnere  in  the  collection 
was  an  innocent  little  pearl-head  pin  and  a  more  innocent  gold- 
head  pin.  Transversely  extended  a  diamond  fly,  an  enameled  lady- 
bug,  and  a  baby  spider.  There  were  two  others— a  small  sailors' 
hat  impaled  upon  a  tiny  flag-staff,  and  a  miniature  palette  with  the 
color  dabs  in  gems.     She  modestly  observed  that  she  didn't  like  to 


wear  any  more  while  the  fashion  was  so  new,  but  that  she  had  as 
fine  a  collection  as  any  girl  in  town. 

The  only  difference  between  a  male  and  female  collector  of  scarf- 
pins,  she  was  good  enough  to  inform  me,  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
sometimes  quite  permissible  for  a  man  to  purchase  a  scarf-pin,  if 
he  needed  one;  but  a  woman  should  always  wait  to  be  presented 
with  one.  It  was,  in  effect,  like  an  offer  of  marriage.  It  was  con- 
ventional to  wait  till  it  came  her  way. 

What  could  I  do  but  permit  the  young  woman  to  jab  herself 
with  my  pet  cloisonne  bead,  which  I  wore  at  the  moment?  The 
episode  ended  here. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  conversation,  I  gathered  that  young 
women  are  also  afflicted  with  an  intense  longing  for  sticks  topped 
with  hammered  silver.  Any  such  favorable  specimen  of  these  as 
they  can  decorously  appropriate  they  do  so  take  unto  themselves. 
Hard  upon  such  appropriation  they  hie  themselves  away  to  a  para- 
sol-maker, and  get  the  hammered  silver  tops  of  their  neighbors 
screwed  upon  their  umbrellas.  These  tops  they  then  appear  to 
voraciously  devour,  after  the  manner  of  fashionable  young  men 
who  sit  in  the  orchestra  stalls — and  such  copies  as  I  have  seen  are 
really  very  neat. 

The  encroachments  of  the  sex  upon  the  minor  elegance  of  his 
costume  are  viewed  with  some  alarm  by  the  male  man.  The  styles 
of  his  coats,  hats,  boots,  collars,  shirt-bosoms,  studs,  and  umbrel- 
las have  all  been  copied. 

His  Dulcinea,  bristling  with  scarf-pins,  now  stands  threateningly 
over  the  last  ditch.  But  she  will  not  dare  to  cross  it.  Even  style 
hesitates  at  the  thought  of  a  woman  in  pajamas. 

Fashions  in  stationery  have  almost  exhausted  themselves.  There 
has  been  a  reaction  from  the  expensive  illuminated  monogram,  and 
the  more  expensive  illuminated  full  name.  The  girls  are  now 
wrestling  with  simplicity.  Simplicity  is  difficult,  expensive,  and 
troublesome;  but  the  young  ladies  who  want  a  new  mark  for  their 
paper  have  found  one  which  is  easy,  cheap,  and  chic. 

They  put  the  paper  on  their  laps  (women  always  write  on  their 
laps),  hang  their  heads  to  "ne  side,  take  their  tongues  between  their 
teeth,  and  strike  out  with  their  initials.  So  long  as  these  are  easily 
legible  they  will  not  do.  When  they  assume  a  mixed  and  hetero- 
geneous appearance,  like  a  drill  of  the  National  Guard,  they  are 
getting  on.  When  the  young  lady  can  not  decipher  them  herself 
without  the  aid  of  an  expert  they  have  arrived  at  the  pitch  of  style. 
A  die  is  then  cast  from  the  scrawl,  and  her  paper  is  marked  with 
this  geometrical  war-dance. 

Her  friends  then  receive  their  notes,  wondering  why  she  has  not 
written  on  a  fresh  sheet. 

I  received  a  private  letter  from  a  Berlin  friend  last  week,  in  which 
was  detailed  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  Emperor  William— a 
story  which  has  been  kept  rigidly  from  the  press.  My  friend  is  in 
one  of  the  governmental  bureaus — hence  his  knowledge. 

It  seems  that  about  a  month  ago  the  emperor  invited  Bismarck 
to  a  little  family  dinner — nobody  to  be  there  but  himself,  Crown 
Prince  Fritz  and  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Bismarck.  Inasmuch  as  it  was 
entirely  informal,  there  were  no  servants  but  the  Emperor's  man, 
Schimmelpfennig. 

The  party  was  a  most  pleasant  one.  The  emperor  was  just  tell- 
ing a  droll  story  about  how  he  once  wittily  threw  a  link  of  leber- 
wurst  at  a  lady  of  honor  when  he  was  young,  but  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  ring  at  the  front  door. 

"What  is  it?  '  he  asked,  as  Schimmelpfennig  entered. 

"  A  telegraph -boy,  your  majesty,  with  a  package." 

"Very  well.  Just  take  this,  and  pay  him — but  pshaw!  pay  him 
yourself,  Schimmelpfennig — I  have  nothing  but  a  car-ticket  about 
me." 

Schimmelpfennig  retired,  and  presently  returned   with  a  brown 

Caper-bag,  which  he  placed  upon  the  table.  Out  of  it  rolled  a  num- 
er  of  magnificent  oranges. 

"  What  splendid  fruit !  "  cried  Mrs.  Bismarck. 

"  They're  just  lovely,"  said  Mrs.  Fritz. 

"  It  must  have  been  your  nia,  Queen  Vic,  who  sent  them,  my 
dear,"  said  the  emperor;  "but  here  s  a  note.     Let's  see  what  it  is. 

He  picked  up  a  piece  of  folded  paper  from  the  table,  and  opened 
it.  As  he  read  it  he  turned  deathly  pale  and  handed  it  to  Bis- 
marck. Otto  adjusted  his  specs,  cleared  his  throat,  and  read  as 
follows : 

Tyrant,  tremble  I  You  are  drinking  the  sweat  of  your  people's  brows;  you 
are  growing  fat  off  their  substance.  Tremble  I  The  seventh  orange  contains 
four  ounces  of  dynamite.     Death  to  you  and  yours.     The  hour  has  come.— 

[Signed]  The  Chief  of  the  Orange  Department. 

For  The  Brothers  of  Dynamitic  Philanthropy. 

As  Bismarck  finished  reading  this  dreadful  document,  an  appal- 
ling silence  fell  upon  the  table.  For  some  time  no  one  spoke.  At 
last  Fritz  said : 

"  The  seventh  orange — a  thought  strikes  me.  Why  can  we  not 
count  them,  and  abstain  from  eating  the  seventh  orange?" 

"  Foolish  boy !  "  said  the  emperor,  mournfully,  shaking  his  head, 
"it  is  impossible  to  tell  at  which  end  of  the  bag  to  begin  counting. 
Nicht  wanr,  Otto?  " 

"  Ta  wohl,"  replied  the  prince,  in  a  guttural  voice, 

"  Then  make  Schimmelpfennig  take  them  all  away,"  said  Mr. 
Fritz. 

Just  as  the  emperor  was  about  to  bid  the  terror-stricken  Schim- 
melpfennig do  this,  a  second  ring  was  heard.  The  servitor  flew 
to  the  door.     In  a  moment  he  returned  with  a  letter. 

"  Who  left  this?  "  demanded  the  emperor,  with  agitation, 

"  I  dink  he  a  Neehilist  vas,"  replied  Schimmelpfennig. 

"Why?"  almost  screamed  the  ladies. 

"Veil,  he  vore  his  hat  pulled  his  eyes  ofer,  und  ven  he  vent  avay 
he  vinkled  auf  his  eye,  und  zaid :  '  It  vas  a  putty  cold  day  Siberia 
anf,  don't  it  ?" 

Bismarck  snatched  the  letter  from  Schimmelpfennig's  hands,  and 
hurriedly  read  it.     It  ran  as  follows; 

Cowardly  tyrant  1  You  hope  to  escape  your  dreadful  doom  by  leaving  the 
orange  untouched.  Vain  hope  I  The  seventh  orange  has  a  secret  sfning,  A 
few  minutes  after  receiving  this  warning,  the  spring  will  begin  to  work.  You 
will  observe  the  orange  gradually  swelling.  When  it  has  reached  the  proper 
size — boom  ! — a  down-trodden  people  will  be  avenged.     Your  doom  is  sealed  I 

[Signed!  The  Chief  of  the  Orange  Department. 

For  the  Brothers  of  Dynamitic  Philanthropy. 

[Countersigned:  ] 

S.  T.  1860-X.  O.  K.. — Superintendent  of  Spring  Orangss. 

As  he  finished  reading,  Mrs.  Bismarck  gave  vent  to  a  scream: 

"  I  see  it  swelling  already,"  she  cried. 

"Which  one?"  asked  Fritz,  breathlessly. 

"  The  third  one  from  the  end." 

"No,  it  is  the  one  in  the  middle,"  replied  Fritz,  gloomily.  "  I 
see  it  plainly.     We  are  lost." 

"Hushi '  whispered  Bismarck,  "do  not  speak,  do  not  move,  for 
your  lives!  The  sound-waves  of  the  atmosphere  will  communicate 
themselves  to  the  molecules  of  the  dynamite,  and  precipitate  the 
explosion.     Silence! " 

The  long  hours  of  the  night  slowly  crept  away.  The  unfortu- 
nate group  around  the  table  gazed  with  wide-open,  sleepless,  star- 
ing eyes,  at  the  fatal  fruit  before  them.       -; 

Morning  came,  and  with  it  came  the  empress.  She  wanted  to 
know  where  William  had  been  all  night.  As  she  entered  the  room 
and  saw  the  oranges  her  expression  suddenly  changed.  Turning 
to  the  emperor,  she  said: 

"How  often  have  I  told  you,  William,  that  you  must  not  eat 
oranges?  Citric  acid  is  one  of  the  worst  things  possible  for  your 
stomach.  It  destroys  the  coats.  You  are  old  enough  to  know 
better." 

So  saying,  the  empress  gathered  up  the  oranges,  and  threw  them 
out  of  the  window. 

A  dreadful  explosion  followed,  and  the  empress  fell  fainting  to 
the  floor. 

She  didn't  know  they  were  loaded. 

There  is  in  this  city  a  lady  who  has  a  beautiful  neck,  very  beau- 
tiful arms,  and  a  most  beautiful  bust.  Is  she  opposed  to  letting 
them  be  seen,  you  ask? 

Well,  she  is  a  woman. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


The  other  day,  then,  Madame  Belavoir  went  to  the  photogra- 
pher's, to  buy  her  some  pictures — of  her  own.  Her  corsage  was  de- 
collete, but  she  shrouded  her  charms  from  the  rude  gaze  of  men, 
the  envious  gaze  of  women,  and  the  caressing  touch  of  the  wanton 
sun,  in  a  wrap.     Likewise  a  carrfage. 

She  arrived.     She  removed  her  wrap.     She  posed. 

A  photographer,  to  the  sex,  is  epicene.  When  the  fierce  thirst 
for  photographically  perpetuating,  their  Raiment  seizes  them,  they 
think  not  of  him  as  a  man.  So  the  camera  person  hovered  around 
her,  poked  her,  patted  her,  and  generally  strove  to  get  her  into  that 
likeness  of  a  tobacconist's  sign  struck  by  lightning  so  dear  to  the 
photographer's  heart. 

Madame  Belavoir  regarded  him  not.  Women,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, are  cool  and  daring.  What  can  exceed  the  bravery 
with  which  the  chariest  maids,  at  times,  prodigally  unveil  their 
beauty  to  the  moon?— ay,  to  the  sun,  and  to  photographers.  Was 
it  not  one  of  Grevin's  Parisiennes,  who,  when  having  a  gown  made 
for  a  charity  ball,  said  to  the  too  modest  man-milliner:  "Cut  the 
corsage  a  few  centimetres  lower,  Monsieur  Chose;  'tis  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  poor,  you  know." 

The  poor?    Ay— men  are  poor,  weak  creatures. 

Well,  Madame  Belavoir  submitted  with  a  magnificent  pliancy  to 
the  pawing  of  the  picture-fiend.  He  pulled  at  her  corsage,  he  set- 
tled it  to  his  liking,  he  would  retire  and  gaze  at  it,  and  then  tip- 
toe back  and  pull  it  further  down.     At  last  she  spoke. 

"What  is  the  reason,"  she  asked,  "that  you  are  so  anxious  to 
bring  this  corsage  down?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  ma'am,"  replied  the  dry-pla'e  man,  with  a  smug 
smile,  "you  see,  when  we  have  very  young  girls  we  don't  try  to 
make  the— ah— lo  make  them— ah— strikingly  daykolleet,  but  with 
older  ladies  it's  different — entirely  different,  I  assure  you,  ma'am. 
The  older  a  lady  the  more  daykolleet  she  can  be  took. 

"Ah,"  said  the  billowy  beauty,  settling  herself  slightly  in  her 
cuirass,  "  if  that  is  the  case,  I  think  you  had  better  go  on  with  the 
picture.  If  you  trifle  further  with  my  corsage,  you  will  make  me 
at  least  a  hundred." 

The  dry-plate  person  grinned  apologetically,  and  went  and  stuck 
his  head  into  the  camera. 

She  left  her  corsage  as  it  was,  however. 

Will-o'-the-Wisp. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Second    Concert  of  the    Schumann  Club,  and    the  Concerto   Recitals. 


The  Schumann  Club  has  unquestionably  improved.  To  say  also 
that  it  has  surprisingly  improved  would  be  one's  first  impulse,  if 
the  results  of  drill  and  well-directed  practice  were  not  always  so 
unavoidably  certain.  The  first  and  most  noticeable  point  of  im- 
provement was  the  softened  quality  of  the  voices,  regarded  as  a 
body  of  sound.  Although  the  element  of  shrillness  ana  sharpness 
has  not  been  entirely  eliminated,  it  has  been  conspicuously  sub- 
dued. A  good  deal  of  musical  egotism  has  also  given  way  to  self- 
forget  fulness,  and  the  renunciation  of  individual  effect.  The 
singers  have  begun  to  render  personal  assistence  in  blending  and 
balancing  their  parts,  and  the  responsibility  of  harmonizing  every- 
thing  falls  less  oppressively  upon  Mr.Loring.  With  a  few  scattered 
exceptions  the  programme  was  sung  in  excellent  tune,  and  the 
various  delightful  numbers  were  read  with  charming  taste  and 
sensibility.  The  most  important  composition  of  the  evening  con- 
sisted of  the  "  Sleeping  Beauty  "—a  setting  of  Tennyson's  familiar 
words  to  beautiful  ana  appropriate  music  oy  Henry  Lahee.  Fol- 
lowing the  division  of  the  poem,  the  work  consists  of  five  parts: 
First,  a  chorus,  "The  Sleeping  Palace";  Second,  "The  Sleeping 
Beauty,"  a  contralto  solo,  sung  with  care  and  a  grateful  distinct- 
ness of  enunciation  by  Miss  Rightmire,  and  concluded  by  a  soprano 
solo,  "She  Sleeps,"  with  chorus  accompaniment.  Third,  "The 
Arrival,"  ending  with  a.  fortissimo  passage  sung  con  passione, 
"  Love,  if  thy  tresses  be  so  dark, 

How  dark  those  hidden  eyes  must  be  I" 
Fourth,  "The  Revival,"  a  chorus  with  solo  part,  by  Mrs.  Van 
Brunt;  and,  fifth,  "The  Departure."  An  organ  part,  played  by 
Miss  Helene  Coe,  was  added  to  Miss  Bessie  Marshall's  piano  ac- 
companiment, and  the  number,  as  a  whole,  was  novel  and  enjoy- 
able. An  unintentionally  diverting  and  anything  but  musical 
effect  was  produced  in  several  numbers  by  the  preponderance  of 
sibilants  in  certain  passages.  The  lovely  music  of  "  She  Sleeps  " 
was  almost  hissed  out  of  being  by  the  continued  repetition  and 
combination  of  the  "s"  and  "e"  sounds,  and,  later  on,  the 
words  "be  still,"  in  "Legends,"  were  responsible  for  a  similar  un- 
pleasantness. However,  so  long  as  the  Schumann  Club  sings  in 
English  (which  the  saints  grant  it  may  always  do!)  this  difficulty 
will  beset  its  path.  "  Easter  Bells,"  by  Krug,  the  first  number  of 
the  programme,  was  very  happily  rendered.  This  was  followed  by 
Brahm's  "Fidelin,"  given  in  much  better  style  than  upon  its  previ- 
ous presensation.  Other  selections  were  "Gypsy  Life  and 
"  The  Water  Sprite  "  by  Schumann,  the  latter  being  given  with 
great  character  and  vividness.  "Legends,"  by  Mohring,  called 
forth  hearty  praise,  and  was  repeated.  It  was  sung  without  ac- 
companiment, and  with  great  tenderness  and  artistic  feeling,  the 
second  altos  carrying  a  part  of  especial  richness  and  meaning. 
The  programme  was  conclnded  by  a  bright  and  unique  setting  of 
"Jack  and  Gill  "  to  music  adapted  from  Caldicott.  A  large  audi- 
ence filled  Irving  Hall,  and  exhibited  much  appreciative  interest. 

A  rare  and  noteworthy  event,  and  one  indicating  the  high  state 
of  musical  culture  in  San  Francisco,  has  been  the  bringing  out 
within  the  past  fortnight  of  ten  famous  Concertos,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Louis  Lisser.  These  meetings  have  been  of  peculiar 
interest,  not  only  because  they  have  necessarily  involved  much  that 
is  fine  and  artistic  in  the  line  of  mere  mechanical  performance,  but 
also  because  they  have  afforded  opportunities  of  listening  to  faith- 
ful interpretations  of  great  works  which  here  are  seldom  heard. 
Every  Concerto  is  in  itself  a  centre  of  interest  and  curiosity.  It  is 
a  musical  form  in  which  a  writer  (with  certain  restrictions,  of 
course),  gives  freer  rein  to  his  thought  and  fancy  than  elsewhere. 
Into  its  three  movements  he  is  at  liberty  to  weave  a  history,  a  ro- 
mance, a  tragedy,  if  he  will,  and  into  its  cadenzas  the  wildest  ex- 
travagances, or  the  most  delicate  and  dreamy  imaginations.  He 
is  not  bound  or  limited  hy  the  thought  of  a  performer's  capabili- 
ties, for  a  Concerto  is  designed  to  show  an  executant's  skill.  Ow- 
ing to  their  length  and  technical  difficulty,  as  well  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  accompaniment,  the  study  of  these  works  is  not  often 
ventured  upon  by  amateurs — at  least  in  San  Francisco.  Every  pro- 
fessional pianist  who  comes  before  the  public  includes  several  in 
his  repertoire,  of  course.  But  it  has  been  a  strange  experience  to 
hear  one  after  another  of  these  difficult  compositions  played — and 
worthily  played — by  students  in  our  very  midst.  The  quiet  rooms, 
the  hushed  and  expectant  listeners,  the  atmosphere  of  Keen  appre- 
ciation, and  the  excellent  playing  itself,  all  seemed  a  bit  of  Euro- 
eean  musical  life  caught  up  and  set  down  in  San  Francisco.  The 
oncertos  performed,  and  those  playing  them,  have  been  in  order : 
Mozart's  Concerto  in  A  major,  by  Miss  Milwain;  Rubinstein's 
No.  I,  by  Miss  Hunt;  Mozart's  in  C  major,  by  Mrs.  Boalt;  Rubin- 
stein's No.  2,. by  Miss  Adams;  Rubinstein  s  No.  4,  by  Mr.  Weber; 
Chopin's  F  minor,  by  Miss  Welton;  Saint-Saens's  G  minor,  by 
Miss  Gregg;  Rubinstein's  No.  3,  by  Miss  de  Fremery;  Chopin's  E 
minor,  by  Miss  Levinson;  and  Grieg's  A  minor,  by  Miss  Mucch. 
The  orchestra  part,  in  each  case,  was  played  on  a  second  piano  by 
Mr.  Lisser.  F.  A. 

San  Francisco  is  shortly  to  have  an  addition  to  its  musical  circle 
in  Miss  Mary  Agnes  Lester,  late  of  Los  Angeles.  Miss  Lester 
comes  up  to  fill  the  position  of  soprano  at  the  First  Unitarian 
Church,  made  vacant  by  Miss  Olmstead's  departure  for  the  East. 
Miss  Lester  is  said  to  have  a  pure,  high  soprano  voice.  She  received 
her  musical  education  in  Boston,  and  has  also  studied  with  Madam 
Fabbri,  of  this  city,  who  speaks  highly  of  her  ability.  On  account 
of  her  father's  health  she  has  been  living  in  Los  Angeles  for  the 
past  two  years. 


SOCIETY. 


The  Crocker  Dinner. 
Tuesday  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker  entertained  at 
dinner  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford,  Mrs.  Rutherford's  sister- 
in-law,  Mrs.  Haff,  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Lucy  Arnold,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wright  of  Sacramento.  Besides  the  guests,  Mr.  Will  Crock- 
er and  Mr.  George  Crocker  were  present.  After  the  dinner,  when 
the  guests  had  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room,  Mrs.  Haff  sang  a 
number  of  songs  with  charming  effect. 


The  Stetson  Dinner. 
Miss  Nellie  Stetson,  who  was  graduated  from  Mills's  Seminary 
on  Wednesday,  entertained  a  number  of  her  friends  at  dinner  on 
Thursday  evening.  After  dinner  dancing  was  in  order.  Among 
the  guests  present  were  :  Miss  Whittier,  Miss  Keeler,  Miss  Clark, 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Will  Wheeler,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Buckbee,  Mr. 
Belden,  and  Mr.  John  Scott. 

The  McPherson  Commerce  Party. 
Miss  Margheretta  McPherson  gave  a  commerce  party  Wednes- 
day evening,  at  her  residence,  609  Polk  Street.  A  number  of  friends 
were  present,  and  during  the  evening  refreshments  were  partaken 
of  in  the  dining-room.  Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Louis  Marshall,  the  Misses  Thorn,  Mr.  Duffy,  Mr.  Holladay,  and 
others. 

A  Decoration  Day  Picnic. 
Yesterday,  a  party  of  young  people  chaperoned  by  Mrs.  Faber, 
including  Miss  Etta  Tracy  (who  lately  returned  from  Oregon), 
Miss  Laura  Rice,  the  Misses  Stetson,  Miss  McEwen,  Miss  Kirk, 
and  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Charles  Leonard,  and  others,  chartered  an 
open  car  and  rode  up  to  the  Lagunitas,  where  they  picnicked  un- 
der the  redwoods.  After  spending  a  delightful  day,  the  party  re- 
turned by  the  evening  train. 

The  Lawn  Tennis  Tournament, 
On  Friday  there  was  a  grand  opening  Lawn  Tennis  Tournament 
held  in  San  Rafael,  on  the  tennis  grounds,  in  which  all  the  best 
players  participated.    After  the  games,  refreshments  were  served  to 
the  participants  and  their  guests. 

The  Yacht  Cruise, 
The  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
yachts  from  the  Pacific  Yacht  Club,  left  yesterday  noon  for  their 
Decoration  Day  cruise.  The  fleet  first  went  to  Mare  Island,  then 
to  Benicia,  and  finally  to  Antioch,  although  some  of  the  larger 
yachts  remained  at  Martinez.  To-morrow  morning  at  nine  o'clock 
the  fleet  will  start  on  the  return  trip,  trying  rate  of  sailing  to  the 
Club  House  at  Saucelito. 


The  British  Banquet. 
Last  Monday  evening  the  British  residents  gave  a  dinner  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  to  celebrate  Queen  Victoria's  birthday.  Vice-Consul 
Mason  presided,  as  H.  B.  M.  Consul  Stanley,  owing  to  the  recent 
bereavement  in  his  family,  was  unable  to  be  present.  After  the 
banquet,  which  lasted  from  seven  until  ten  o'clock,  the  toasts  were 
in  order.  First',  Vice-Consul  Mason  proposed  "'the  Queen,"  and 
the  entire  company  sang  "God  Save  the  Queen."  The  piper,  Mr. 
A..  McDonald,  then  played  "  The  Queen's  Welcome  to  Balmoral." 
The  Chairman  proposed  "  The  President  of  the  United  States,' 
when  "  Hail  Columbia"  was  played.  "  The  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  all  the  Royal  Family  ";  Ben  Clark  and  Sam  Mayer 
singing  "God  Bless  the  Prince  of  Wales."  W.  Green  Harrison 
proposed  "The  United  States  of  America,"  which  was  responded 
to  by  Hugh  Burke;  and  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner  "  was  sung 
by  Sam  Mayer.  R.  J.  Creighton  proposed  "  The  State  of  Cali- 
fornia," which  was  responded  to  by  Major-General  Walter  Turn- 
bull.  Mr.  Theobald  proposed  "The  Merchant  Service,"  to  which 
Captain  Ogilvie  responded;  and  Ben  Clark  sang  "The  Death  of 
Nelson,  and,  for  an  encore,  "The  Anchor's  Weighed."  "The 
Press  "  was  proposed  by  C.  F.  Mullins;  and  "  The  King  and  the 
Miller"  was  sung  by  Mr.  Carleton.  "  The  Ladies"  was  responded 
to  by  Mr.  Catton,  and  Sam  Mayer  sang  "  The  Queen's  Letter." 
Doctor  Bennett,  in  an  excellent  speech,  then  proposed  "Vice- 
Consul  Mason."  Mr.  W.  Green  Harrison,  president  of  the  Brit- 
ish Benevolent  Society,"  was  proposed  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Brown,  and 
"  He's  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow  "  was  sung.  Mr.  Dobbinson  then 
proposed  a  toast  which  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  "  William 
Lane  Booker,  and  our  absent  friends,"  after  which  "  Should  auld 
acquaintance  be  forgot "  was  sung,  and  the  company  broke  up. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Mrs.  Atherton  entertained  Miss  Millie  Ashe,  Miss  Grey  (who 
has  been  visiting  Mrs.  Hearst),  and  Mr.  Arthur  Page,  on  Sunday, 
at  her  country  seat  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  ex-Governor  Perkins  and  Miss  Perkins  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer at  Monterey.  They  think  of  going  down  there  some  time 
next  week. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  and  Miss  Jamie  Sullivan  go  to  the 
Yosemite  next  week. 

J.  G.  Severance  returned  from  his  Sacramento  visit  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Gallatin  and  family  have  gone  East  for  the 
summer. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway  went  down  to  Monterey  on  Thursday,  for 
a  visit.    He  will  return  to  the  city  on  Monday. 

Henry  Heyman  leaves  next  Monday  for  Honoluju. 

Mrs.  Colonel  Creed  Haymond,  who  has  been  visiting  friends  in 
Auburn,  returned  last  week  Saturday.  She  was  accompanied  by 
Miss  Ada  Johnson  and  Miss  Thompson. 

A.  A.  Cohen  has  been  visiting  Marysville. 

General  and  Mrs.  Banning,  o?  Los  Angeles,  went  East  last  week 
to  attend  the  wedding  of  their  niece,  Miss  Banning,  of  Minne- 
apolis, who  is  to  wed  the  son  and  heir  of  the  famous  Dr.  Ayer  who 
lately  died. 

Mrs.  Adams  and  family,  of  Bush  Street,  go  down  the  coming 
week  to  Monterey  lo  spend  the  summer. 

General  George  Cadwallader  came  down  from  Red  Bluff  Wednes- 
day. 

Governor  Stoneman  came  down  from  Sacramento  Wednesday. 

Mrs.  Benoni  Irwin,  who  arrived  from  the  East  last  week,  is  visit- 
ing her  sister,  Mrs.  Richardson,  in  East  Oakland.  Mr.  Benoni 
Irwin  will  arrive  here  from  New  York  about  the  last  of  the  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beveridge  arrived  here  from  England  on  Friday 
week,  after  an  absence  of  over  a  year. 

Miss  Townsend  returns  from  visiting  her  uncle  at  Riverside  next 
week,  and  will  depart  for  her  home  in  New  Orleans  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Harrington  have  been  visiting  Monterey  this 
week . 

Mr.  F.  A.  Golden,  of  the  Times- Democrat,  New  Orleans,  ar- 
rived here  last  Sunday. 

Mr.  Charles  Alexander  went  up  to  Napa  yesterday,  to  visit  his 
mother  and  sisters,  who  are  spending  the  summer  in  their  country 
residence  there. 

Dr.  Brigham  spent  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  Monterey. 

Charles  Crocker  went  down  to  Monterey  Friday  week,  and  re- 
mained until  Monday. 

H.  R.  Tudah  spent  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  Monterey. 

Rev.  F\  W.  Reed,  of  SacramentOj  visited  Monterey  last  week. 

Dr.  Merritt  took  a  number  of  friends  on  an  ocean  cruise  last 
week.  The  party  consisted  of  Lord  Ronald  Gower,  I.  W.  Taber, 
W.  R.  Payne,  Captain  Shelby,  and  S.  B.  Samuels.  They  visited 
Santa  Cruz  and  spent  Sunday  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Franklin  Bangs,  of  Oakland,  will  go  down  to 
Monterey  in  a  few  days,  to  spend  a  number  of  weeks. 


Sir  Edward  L.  Hutchinson,  from  England,  and  suite  have  been 
spending  the  week  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  S.  Barker  and  Miss  Barker,  of  Oakland,  went 
down  to  Monterey  last  Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perine,  of 
Oakland,  are  visiting  Mendocino  County. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Forbes,  the  Misses  Forbes,  and  their  cousin  who  has 
been  visiting  them,  left  for  the  Yosemite  Monday,  to  be  gone  sev- 
eral weeks. 

Mrs.  General  Houghton,  Miss  Houghton,  and  Miss  Minnie 
Houghton,  left  Nice  and  San  Remo,  where  they  have  been  spend- 
ing the  winter,  a  few,  weeks  ago,  and  went  to  Paris,  via  Geneva. 
They  leave  for  Germany  toward  the  end  of  June. 

The  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Normanby,  Lord  Henry 
Phipps,  Captain  Le  Patourel,  and  suite,  left  for  the  East  on  Satur- 
day last,  as  Lady  Normanby  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  bear  the 
journey. 

Major-General  Walter  Turnbull  spent  Sunday  at  Monterey. 

Major  H.  J.  Brady  spent  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  Monterey. 

George  Dornin  spent  a  few  days  at  Monterey  last  week. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Olmstead  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Olmstead,  spent  a 
few  days  at  Del  Monte  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edson,  of  Alameda,  spent  Sunday  at  Monterey. 

Harry  Houghton,  of  Oakland,  spent  Sunday  at  Monterey. 

Friday  Mr.  and'  Mrs.  Green,  Eastern  friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  N.  'lowne,  left  for  the  Yosemite.  They  had  recently  come  up 
from  Los  Angeles  in  their  private  car. 

Lord  Ronald  Gqwer  is  still  at  the  Palace,  and  will  remain  in  the 
city  for  some  little  time  yet.  He  went  down  to  Santa  Cruz  with 
the  Casco  yachting  party  Friday  week,  and  extended  the  trip  to 
Monterey,  spending  Sunday  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  G.H.Lee  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Oakshott,  two  English  gentle- 
men visiting  the  coast,  went  up  to  the  Yosemite  last  Wednesday. 

General  Backus  leaves  for  the  Yosemite  next  Monday,  to  be  ab- 
sent several  weeks. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wild  and  a  number  of  other  English  tourists  left 
on  Wednesday  to  do  the  Yosemite. 

Miss  De  Guire,  of  Stockton,  who  has  been  visiting  her  sister,  in 
Oakland,  returned  home  last  Monday. 

Next  week  Mrs.  John  Corning  leaves  for  a  visit  to  the  Yosemite. 

Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford,  Mrs.  Haff  of 
New  York,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright  of  Sacramento,  and  Miss  Deming, 
went  down  in  a  party  to  Monterey  last  Saturday,  returning  Mon- 
day noon. 

Richard  Tobin  and  his  son  visited  Del  Monte  last  Saturday. 

Henry  T.  Scott  spent  Sunday  at  Monterey. 

Captain  John  K.  Lundy  visited  Monterey  last  week. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

Rear-Admiral  Upshur  will  transfer  his  flag  to  the  Shenandoah^ 
which  is  now  in  Southern  waters.  He  will  proceed  to  Callao  by 
steamer,  where  he  will  make  the  change  of  flag-ships.  He  was  to 
have  gone  by  the  Monongahela,  but  that  vessel  is  not  ready  for 
service. 

Captain  George  H.  Perkins,  U.  S.  N.,  who  was  lately  ordered  to 
the  command  ofthe  ship  Hertford,  now  in  this  port,  sent  in  his 
resignation  on  Wednesday,  for  the  stated  reason  that  he  was  tired 
of  the  service. 

Orders  were  issued  on  Wednesday,  at  Washington,  detaching 
Captain  John  Irwin  from  special  duty  at  the  Navy  Yard,  and  plac- 


ng  him  on  waiting  orders. 
Mr:    " 


rs.  Commander  De  Long  is  to  be  granted  a  pension  of  fifty 
dollars  a  month. 

The  Pinta  is  at  Panama,  en  route  for  San  Francisco. 

Lieutenant  Green,  Seventh  Infantry,  U,  S.  A.,  arrived  here  on 
Monday  last. 

Colonel  Charles  Sutherland,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  in  New  York 
from  San  Francisco,  a  few  days  ago,  and  reported  to  General  Han- 
cock for  duty  on  his  staff  as  Medical  Director. 

Lieutenant  A.  C.  Taylor,  Second  United  States  Artillery,  who 
has  been  visiting  on  this  coast,  will  return  shortly  to  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas. 

Troops  A  and  K  of  the  Second  Cavalry  have  been  assigned  to 
the  Presidio.  Major  D.  S.  Gordon  will  command  the  post  at  the 
Tresidio'. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Miss  Carrie  Conner  has  been  the  guest  of  Miss  Jeannette  Rey- 
nolds during  the  week,  and  was  honored  by  several  theatre  and 
dinner  and  evening  parties. 

Miss  Nellie  Stetson,  who  was  graduated  from  Mills's  Seminary 
last  Wednesday,  was  presented  with  a  chatelaine  and  watch,  of  the 
plain  Parisian  fashion  so  much  in  vogue.  Miss  Jennie  Whittier 
received  an  elegant  horse  and  phaeton;  and  Miss  Nellie  Tabor,  a 
chatelaine. 

Next  Monday  morning,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  opening  of  the 
new  hall  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange,  at  425  Califor- 
nia Street,  will  take  place. 

The  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club  had  intended  to  give  a  dance  on 
Thursday  evening,  at  their  Saucelito  club-house,  which  has  been 
entirely  renovated  and  refitted,  but  various  difficulties  interposed, 
and  the  affair  has  been  postponed  till  next  Saturday,  June  7th, 
when  many  members  of  the  Pacific  Yacht  Club  will  join  the  San 
Francisco  Yacht  Club  in  the  festivities. 


ART    NOTES. 


Theodore  Wores  has  just  finished  a  charming  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Captain  R.  C.  Hooker.  The  lady  is  clad  in  white  tulle,  with  a 
large  light  blue  sash  about  her  waist.  She  is  seated  in  a  chair,  and 
rests  her  arm  upon  a  bronze  stand  over  which  is  thrown  drapery 
of  deep  blue.  The  background  is  a  portiere  of  white  satin.  The 
effect  of  the  painting  is  rich  in  the  extreme ;  and  the  artist  has  ren- 
dered the  beauty  of  form  and  flesh-tints  with  remarkable  fidelity. 

Fred  Yates  left  for  San  Rafael  Wednesday,  where  he  has  estab- 
lished his  studio  for  the  summer. 

Henry  Raschen,  who  is  spending  the  summer  at  Fort  Ross,  has 
been  working  on  a  study  called  "  Wildflowers."  It  represents  two 
young  Indian  maidens  coming  out  of  the  woods  with  their  arms 
laden  with  wild  rhododendrons.  The  charming  idea  was  taken 
from  an  actual  occurrence, 

The  Palette  Club  exhibition  virtually  closed  on  Tuesday,  al- 
though a  number  of  the  artists  will  let  their  paintings  remain  on 
the  walls,  for  the  interest  of  chance  visitors.  Von  Perbandt's 
landscape,  which  arrived  a  week  after  the  opening,  has  been  the 
recent  feature  of  the  exhibition.  It  has  attracted  much  attention, 
and  shows  great  insight  into  nature. 

Miss  Jeanie  Lucas  will  exhibit  next  week,  at  Morris  &  Ken- 
nedy's, "her  pretty  Chinese  study,  "A  Student  of  Confucius," 
which  represents  a  little  Celestial  schoolboy. 

At  the  same  gallery  there  has  been  placed  on  exhibition  an  ex- 
cellent marine  view  of  the  coast  near  Point  Cypress,  by  Frank 
Heath;  and  a  very  pleasing  rural  scene  by  an  English  artist,  T.  S. 
Waite,  besides  the  study  of  a  beautiful  dancing  girl,  by  the  well- 
known  European  artist,  Ferdinand  Wagner. 

At  one  of  the  fapanese  stores  a  rare  work  of  art  has  recently 
been  placed  on  exhibition.  Its  price  is  put  far  into  the  thousands. 
It  is  the  figure  of  a  mermaid  composed  of  bronze  and  lacquer,  and 
would  cause  a  sensation  were  in  shown  in  a  European  art  centre. 
The  sculptor  is  an  old  Japanese  of  eighty  odd  years.  During  his 
busy  lifetime  he  has  executed  only  three  works  of  art,  of  which  this 
is  one.  The  knowledge  of  anatomy  which  the  figure  displays  is 
marvelous,  and  can  only  be  compared  to  the  sculpture  of  ancient 
times. 

The  municipal  council  of  Rouen  are  about  to  use  the  current  of 
the  Seine  to  drive  a  set  of  dynamo-electric  machines,  which  will 
supply  current  to  maintain  a  powerful  electric  lamp,  placed  on  the 
tower  of  the  cathedral,  and  having  its  rays  reflected  dow 
the  city. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    MYSTERIOUS    CLOCK. 


A  Wild  Tale  Told  in  a  Miner's   Cabin  at  Circle  Valley. 

It  had  been  a  stormy  day  in  Circle  yalley,  and  earth  and 
air  were  blended  together  in  one  vast  impenetrable  tone  of 
monotonous  gray.  Clouds  of  flying  snow  were  hurled  to 
the  ground  only  to  be  torn  up  again  by  the  violent  tem- 
pest, and  sent  bowling  away  through  the  pine  trees  and 
foot-hills.  Jackson's  stanch  log-house  quivered  before 
the  blast,  and  the  old  man  declared  he  had  never  seen 
such  a  day  since  he  came  to  the  valley.  I  had  arrived  just 
in  time.  "The  darkness  was  already  beginning  to  gather 
ere  I  had  discovered  Jackson's  buildings  through  the  mind- 
ing snow,  and  I  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  I  knew  that 
I  was  not  doomed  to  a  shelterless  night  under  such  dan- 
gerous circumstances.  It  was  with  feelings  of  great  satis- 
faction that  I  had  followed  Jacksnn  into  his  large  sitting- 
room,  where  a  huge  fire  of  pine  logs  blazing  in  an  enormous 
fire-place  did  double  service  in  furnishing  both  light  and 
heat.  The  room,  though  rudely  furnished,  and,  ofcourse, 
carpetless,  nevertheless  possessed  an  air  of  comfort  which 
to  me  was  greatly  multiplied  as  I  thought  of  my  long  cold 
day's  ride.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  me  I  had  never  before  in 
my  life  been  in  such  a  cheerful  apartment,  and  I  quickly 
settled  myself  in  a  nook  by  the  chimney  to  await  supper. 
Jackson  was  a  generous,  hearty  old  fellow,  and  gave  me  a 
slap  on  the  back  that  nearly  took  my  breath  away,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  made  me  feel  very  much  at  home. 
He  presented  me  to  three  other  men,  who,  like  myself,  had 
been  forced  by  the  weather  to  seek  the  protection  of  his 
friendly  roof.  One  was  a  jolly  old  miner  from  Pioche ;  the 
second  was  a  tall,  thin,  gaunt  man,  an  elder  in  the  Mor- 
mon church — and  a  very  entertaining  fellow  he  proved  to 
be;  and  the  third  was  a  rough  and  ready  ranchman  from 
Grass  Valley.  When  we  had  partaken  of  the  hearty  supper 
which  Jackson's  worthy  better-half  finally  set  before  us,  we 
all  felt  very  contented  and  comfortable,  and  drew  up  to 
the  fire  with  our  pipes.  The  storm  augmented  with  the 
darkness,  and  swept  through  the  valley  with  increased  vio- 
lence. 

Jackson  ventured  out  for  a  final  inspection  of  his  stable, 
and  when  he  returned  he  closed  the  door,  and  locked  it 
with  a  positive  air  that  plainly  indicated  that  he  did  not  ex- 
pect to  open  itagain  before  morning.  For  scarcely  had  he 
pulled  a  chair  into  our  group,  when  there  was  a  sudden 
barking  of  the  dogs. 

"  Another  benighted  cuss  wants  to  come  in,  probably," 
said  the  old  miner,  with  a  grin. 

Expressing  great  surprise,  Jackson  went  to  the  door  to 
obtain  a  view,  if  possible,  of  the  approaching  individual, 
or  learn  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  and  out  of  curiosity 
I  followed  him.  As  he  opened  the  door  a  terrific  blast  of 
cold  and  snow  swept  in. 

Almost  instantly  there  loomed  up  before  us,  like  a 
phantom,  full  under  the  light  of  the  window,  a  muffled  fig- 
ure on  horseback. 

"  Hullo,  the  house  there !  "  the  person  shouted,  not  per- 
ceiving us  as  we  stood  shivering  beside  the  door. 

"  Hullo,"  replied  Jackson,  through  his  chattering  teeth, 
brushing  the  accumulating  snow  off  his  bare  head  at  the 
same  time. 

"  Can  I  have  accommodations  here?  " 

"  Yes — of  course — you  couldn't  go  on  nohow,"  yelled 
the  old  man. 

"  No,  you're  right — you're  right.  I  couldn't  go  on,  for 
the  excellent  reason  that  I  wouldn't  know  where  to  go, 
even  if  I  could  see  a  rod  ahead  of  my  nose.  The  truth  is, 
I'm  lost,  and  I've  stumbled  on  your  place  by  pure  accident. 
Ugh!    I'm  cold,  and" 

"  Go  in — go  in,"  said  Jackson,  taking  the  bridle;  "  you 
are  freezing  here." 

The  stranger  entered,  as  Jackson  threw  open  the  door, 
and  called  his  boy  Tom  to  come  and  put  up  the  horse. 

"  Good  evening,"  the  man  said,  quietly,  to  those  inside, 
as  he  stepped  over  the  threshold.  "  No,  I'm  not  so  very 
cold — not  so  very  cold,"  he  replied  to  my  inquiries. 

I  poured  him  out  a  largeglass  of  brandy.  He  swallowed 
it  eagerly.  Then  he  took  off  his  wraps,  and  hung  them  on 
the  pegs  by  the  door,  stamped  his  feet  to  shake  off  the 
snow  which  still  hung  to  his  heavy  boots,  and  advanced  to 
the  fire.  He  stood  sadly  regarding  it,  and  his  thoughts  ap- 
peared to  be  far  away. 

I  examined  his  appearance  more  closely.  He  was  dark, 
and  swarthy,  and  weather-beaten,  I  noticed,  and  though 
his  jet  black  hair  was  streaked  with  grey,  his  face  seemed 
strangely  youthful.  His  eye  was  roving  and  restless.  His 
stature  was  below  the  average,  and  his  frame  was  slender, 
I  might  almost  say  delicate.  A  slight  accent  in  the  few 
words  he  had  spoken  seemed  to  betray  a  foreign  origin, 
and  there  was  a  trace  of  Jewish  blood  apparent  in  the  gen- 
eral cast  of  his  features.  His  whole  manner  was  that  of 
a  man  wholly  absorbed  in  thought,  or  brooding  over  some 
deep  and  secret  trouble.  Presently  his  supper  was  ready, 
and  he  sat  down  to  it  in  silence.  I  watched  the  man 
closely  when  he  was  not  observing  me.  He  puzzled  me, 
and  I  was  curious  to  know  what  was  the  matter  with  him. 
My  attention  was  finally  diverted  to  a  conversation  be- 
tween the  elder  and  the  old  miner,  wherein  the  former  was 
trying  to  convince  the  latter  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Mormon 
ceremony  of  the  laying  on  of  hands.  The  miner  was  hard 
to  convince,  and  disbelieved  the  story  which  the  elder 
brought  up  as  proof. 

"You  don't  believe  it,"  the  elder  said,  "because  you 
have  never  seen  it  tried,  yet  probably  you  could  tell  us 
something  extraordinary  yourself,  and  we  might  refuse  to 
believe  it  because  we  were  not  eye-witnesses." 

^'There's  something  in  that;  but  I  don't  go  much  on 
spirits  and  that  sort  o'  thing,  you  know." 

"  But  have  you  never  had  anything  which  verged  on  the 
supernatural  come  under  your  observation?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  Yes— there  was  the  time  my 
brother  was  killed  in  the  Red  Mountain  mine.  That 
was  singular— but  I  don't  think  the  spirits  had  a  hand  in 
it." 

"What  was  it?"  inquired  the  elder. 

:'  Well,  you  see,  the  strangeness  was  not  so  much  his 
dying  as  in  the  apparent  warning  I  had  of  it  aforehand.    I 


knew  he  was  working  a  drift  deep  down  in  a  new  part  of 
the  mine,  and  I  was  worried  about  him  because  I  knew 
the  kind  of  rock  he  was  going  through.  One  night  I 
dreamed  that  he  was  working  his  shift  alongside  a  com- 
rade, a  big  piece  came  loose  from  the  hanging  wall,  and 
crushed  him  so  badly  that  he  died  in  two  hours,  and  it  did 
not  hurt  his  neighbor  at  all.  I  woke  up,  and  the  clock  in 
my  room  struck  three.  The  clock,  striking  as  it  did, 
seemed  to  connect  itself  with  my  dream,  and  I  could  not 
shake  off  the  feeling  that  something  was  going  to  happen. 
So  in  the  morning  I  wrote  a  letter  to  my  brother,  begging 
him  to  keep  out  of  the  mine  for  a  while.  He  considered 
it  all  nonsense,  and  said  he  couldn't  possibly  stay  up  just 
then.  Besides,  he  said,  the  rock  through  which  they  were 
drifting  was  unusually  solid,  and  there  was  no  danger. 
Still  I  was  uneasy,  and  on  the  third  day  after  my  dream  I 
started  for  his  mine.  I  arrived  a  few  minutes  past  two  in 
the  afternoon,  and  as  I  approached  the  works,  I  saw  there 
was  some  excitement  among  the  men.  I  rushed  in  and 
asked  what  it  was  that  had  happened. 

" '  Man  badly  crushed,'  they  said. 

"  '  His  name?'  I  demanded;  and  they  gave  me  the  name 
of  my  brother. 

"  At  this  moment  the  cage  came  to  the  surface  bearing 
his  inanimate  form.  We  took  him  to  his  lodgings,  and 
everything  was  done  for  him,  but  it  was  soon  all  over,  poor 
boy !  Two  hours  after  the  accident  he  died,  and  singularly 
enough,  just  as  he  died,  the  clock  in  the  room  struck  three. 
It  was  very  strange." 

"  Very,"  I  said;  "yet  doubtless,  like  many  other  things 
of  the  sort,  a  mere  coincidence." 

"Oh,  yes — nothing  more.  I  never  thought  there  was 
any  truth  in  the  dream." 

"  Yet  I  myself  have  found  truth  in  things  quite  as 
strange." 

This  sentence,  uttered  in  the  peculiar  voice  of  the 
stranger  whom  we  had  completely  forgotten,  caused  all  to 
start.  He  had  finished  his  meal  and  had  silently  seated 
himself  in  the  half-shadow  at  one  corner  of  the  chimney- 
piece. 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  sir,"  I  said  to  him,  "  that  you  could 
tell  us  from  your  own  experience  something  fully  as  strange 
as  our  friend's  story,  and  I  beg  you  will  do  so." 

He  had  been  looking  steadily  into  the  fire  from  his 
shadowy  corner,  and  the  side  of  his  face  was  toward  us. 
As  he  spoke  he  turned  his  head  deliberately  and  looked 
me  straight  in  the  face  for  a  moment.  At  the  same  instant 
some  object  beyond  me  which  came  in  the  line  of  his  vision 
caused  him  to  spring  up,  and  exclaim  hoarsely ; 

"That  clock — did  it  stop  to-day?" 

Every  glance  was  turned  toward  the  clock  which  rested 
quietly  on  its  shelf  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  and  was 
brightly  illuminated  by  the  ruddy  glare  of  the  fire.  The 
hands  pointed  to  ten  minutes  past  five,  though  the  actual 
time  must  have  been  about  nine  o'clock.  The  clock  was 
stopped. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Jackson,  "the  durned  thing's  stopped 
sure — but  it's  the  first  lime  for  weeks." 

The  stranger  groaned. 

"  My  God ! "  ne  exclaimed,  and  he  appeared  much  agi- 
tated. 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  and  then  Jackson  said,  in  a 
soothing  tone : 

"  Tell  us  what  it's  all  about,  stranger — it'll  do  ye  good." 

"  Perhaps,"  the  man  replied,  mournfully,  with  a  deep- 
drawn  sigh;  "  but  it's  a  very  strange  story." 

"  All  the  better,"  said  Jackson. 

"  Well,  well,"  the  man  said,  absently,  "  it  can  do  me 
no  harm,  and  will  doubtless  interest  you;  so  if  you  wish  it 
I  will  try  to  relate  my  history." 

We  all,  with  one  voice,  urged  him  to  proceed,  and,  after 
a  moment's  hesitation,  he  said: 

"  I  am  not,  as  you  might  suppose,  suffering  from  the 
pangs  of  a  guilty  conscience,  but  the  fearful  oppression  of 
a  cruel  and  relentless  fate."  He  paused,  as  if  for  breath. 
The  thoughts  passing  through  his  mind  were  evidently 
very  painful.  But  he  continued:  "However,  I  will  tell 
you  the  whole.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  an  American, 
as  you  may  already  have  suspected ;  on  the  contrary  I  was 
born  in  the  south  of  France.  My  father  was  a  banker,  of 
Jewish  extraction,  and  my  mother  was  the  daughter  of  an 
English  consul.  Being  called  in  by  his  government  some 
months  after  the  marriage,  my  grandfather  returned  to 
England,  and  my  mother  was  then  left  without  a  single 
relative  in  the  country.  My  father,  though  generally  of  an 
agreeable  disposition,  unfortunately  for  us  all  proved  to 
be  a  man  of  strange  temper.  Many  years  passed  ere  his 
peculiarities  began  to  exhibit  themselves.  If  my  mother 
discovered  them  before,  she  was  successful  in  disguising 
her  knowledge  of  them,  though  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  for  the  most  part  latent  till  the  tide  of  fortune  turned 
against  him,  and  he  suddenly  beheld  his  wealth  slipping 
surely  and  rapidly  from  his  possession.  He  had  resort  to 
alcohol  to  buoy  up  his  spirits  and  brace  his  nervous  sys- 
tem. But  this  soon  had  no  effect,  and  he  sought  a  more 
powerful  and  deadly  stimulant.  He  began  to  drink  ab- 
sinthe. Each  day  he  took  larger  and  more  frequent  doses, 
until  his  nerves  were  completely  shattered  by  the  seduc- 
tive and  extraordinary  liquor.  He  was  plunged  deeper  and 
deeper  in  the  mire  of  misfortune.  From  opulence  we  sank 
to  the  very  threshold  of  poverty.  Happily  we  succeeded 
in  saving  our  home  from  the  general  wTeck,  and  we  were 
not  turned  into  the  street,  as  seemed  so  probable  at  one 
time.  A  hard  struggle  was  now  before  us.  I  was  by  this 
time  old  enough  to  turn  myself  to  account,  and  with  the 
remainder  of  the  family— four  brothers,  all  older  than  my- 
self— succeeded  in  earning  enough  to  supply  our  daily 
needs.  I,  fortunately,  secured  a  place  as  assistant  in  the 
postoffice ;  two  of  my  brothers  already  had  employment 
ma  bank,  another  had  just  finished  a  course  in  pharmacy 
and  compounded  prescriptions  at  an  apothecary's,  while 
the  oldest  was  private  clerk  to  a  wealthy  wine-merchant. 
We  might  have  obtained  money  by  selling  some  of  our 
furniture,  much  of  which  was  of  curious  workmanship  and 
great  antiquity,  but  nothing  short  of  actual  starvation 
would  have  induced  us  to  part  with  it.  Among  other  rare 
articles,  we  possessed  a  complicated  and  elaborately  con- 
structed musical  clock.  The  devil  himself  must  have  de- 
signed the  infernal  thing.    However,  the  case  of  this  clock 


was  carved  and  inlaid  in  the  most  sumptuous  fashion.  It 
was  the  first,  and,  I  believe,  the  only  clock  of  the  kind 
ever  constructed.  It  had  been  made  specially  for  one  of 
my  father's  remote  ancestors,  a  vicious  and  cruel  old 
duke,  by  a  celebrated  clock-maker  of  that  period,  who  was 
said  to  be  also  an  alchemist  and  magician  of  extraordinary 
power.  He  must  have  been  Satan  himself.  It  was  always 
supposed  that  this  man  had  invested  the  clock  with 
strange  powers  and  properties,  but  we  had  never,  up  to 
the  beginning  of  our  misfortunes,  remarked  in  it  anything 
out  of  the  ordinary.  There  were  vague  traditions  that 
had  been  handed  down  with  it  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. Chief  among  them  was  one  that  hinted  that  the 
time-stained  dial  had  looked  down  on  several  deeds  of 
darkness.  These,  in  some  mysterious  way,  it  possessed 
the  power  of  recording;  and  if  one  held  the  secret,  he 
might  have  them  pictured  before  him;  in  fact,  he  could 
bring  up,  in  a  sort  of  panorama,  all  that  ever  passed  at  any 
time  in  front  of  the  dial.  We  did  not  believe  any  of  these 
things;  if  we  had,  we  might  have  rid  ourselves  of  the  dia- 
bolical machine,  and  our  family  history  might  have  run 
differently.  But  the  mysteries  of  the  future  are  sealed  to 
us,  and  we  continued  to  regard  the  old  clock  with  that 
reverence  and  affection  which  one  always  has  for  things  of 
that  sort  that  have  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son 
for  many  generations.  The  clock  was  an  exceptionally 
large  one — so  large,  indeed,  that  a  person  of  average 
height  could  easily  enter  the  case  and  close  himself  behind 
the  massive  carved  door.  Once,  when  a  lad  of  goodly 
size,  I  happened  to  be  left  alone  in  my  father's  bed-room, 
where  the  clock  always  stood,  and  I  was  suddenly  seized 
with  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  enter  the  case  in  search  of 
the  secret  springs  which  I  imagined  must  exist  there.  I 
boldly  opened  the  door,  and  almost  closed  myself  in,  when 
I  felt  a  dreadful  pricking  sensation  all  over  my  body.  This 
pricking  sensation  grew  each  moment  more  in'ense,  and  I 
was  oppressed  by  a  feeling  of  faintness  and  heat.  I  was 
also  horrified  to  discover  that  the  ticking  had  stopped. 
Much  frightened,  I  hastened  to  get  out,  and  the  instant  I 
did  so  the  pricking  sensation  disappeared  and  the  pendulum 
resumed  its  monotonous  swing.  My  brain  reeled,  and  I 
was  glad  to  make  my  escape  from  the  room.  I  never  dared 
to  repeat  the  experiment.  I  knew  if  I  were  discovered 
tampering  with  the  clock,  my  father  would  be  very  angry, 
and  his  anger  was  a  thing  to  be  dreaded  as  the  caravan 
dreads  the  simoom. 

"  My  father  at  length  began  to  have  occasional  attacks 
of  a  peculiar  and  violent  delirium,  and  during  these  at- 
tacks he  was  extremely  unmanageable,  though  he  showed 
no  inclination  to  do  any  one  bodily  harm.  Sometimes, 
however,  he  injured  himself,  more  or  less,  and  we  consid- 
ered the  feasibility  of  placing  him  under  some  sort  of  con- 
stant surveillance;  but  my  mother  thought  it  best  to  per- 
mit him,  at  least  for  a  time  longer,  his  full  liberty.  One 
morning,  however,  he  was  discovered  insensible  in  his  bed, 
and  my  mother  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  A  window 
which  opened  into  the  garden  bordering  the  river  was  ajar; 
clothing,  jewels,  and  articles  of  furniture  were  strewn  about 
the  apartment  in  wild  confusion.  On  my  father's  brow 
was  a  frightful  gash,  which  had  bled  profusely,  dyeing  the 
bed  and  carpets  crimson.  There  had  evidently  been  a 
commotion  and  a  struggle;  but  as  all  the  walls  of  the  old 
house  were  exceptionally  thick,  not  a  soul  had  heard  a 
sound.  So  soon  as  my  father's  insensible  form  could  be 
removed  to  another  room,  a  search  was  instituted  for 
my  mother.  All  the  closets,  and  every  place  where  she 
could  possibly  have  been  concealed,  were  carefully  exam- 
ined, but  with  no  success.  We  were  about  to  conclude 
that  she  had  been  carried  off  by  brigands,  when  I  hap- 
pened to  notice  that  the  old  clock  had  stopped,  and,  re- 
membering my  old  experience  with  it,  I  rushed  to  it  and 
tore  open  the  locked  door.  There  before  me,  insensible 
and  apparently  lifeless,  lay  the  form  of  my  poor  mother. 

"  We  took  her  tenderly  out,  but  all  attempts  to  resusci- 
tate her  were  unavailing.  She  was  dead.  There  were  no 
marks  of  violence  about  her.  Her  color  was  fresh  and 
life-like;  but  some  blue  spotson  herthroat  was  discovered, 
and  it  was  then  thought  that  my  father  had  perhaps  dealt 
foully  with  her  while  he  was  in  one  of  his  fits  of  delirium. 
But  on  recovering  sensibility,  he  declared  he  had  been 
suddenly  attacked — he  supposed  by  robbers — and  he  knew 
nothing  more.  He  was  arrested,  and  the  case  was  tried 
before  the  magistrate,  but  there  was  absolutely  no  proof 
that  he  had  committed  the  crime.  He,  too,  had  been 
seriously  injured,  and  the  whole  affair  was  finally  dropped, 
and  regarded  by  many  people  as  the  work  of  a  band  of 
brigands  that  infested  the  neighborhood,  and  which, 
it  was  surmised,  had  some  special  grudge  against  him. 
My  father's  first  care  after  the  matter  had  been  decided 
was  to  start  the  old  clock,  the  hands  having  remained  in 
the  position  they  were  in  on  the  morning  of  the  tragedy — 
they  still  indicated  ten  minutes  past  five.  For  many  years 
the  clock  had  not  been  stopped  for  so  long  a  time,  and  my 
father  for  some  reason  was  much  exercised  because  it  had 
been  neglected.  He  appeared  to  have  now  a  gTeatly  in- 
creased desire  to  guard  it  and  keep  it  going,  and  he 
watched  it  with  intense  solicitude.  It  had  always  been 
astonishingly  regular,  and  it. was  expected  to  continue  as 
before  when  it  was  again  started;  but  it  failed  to  do  so.  I 
was  standing  close  to  my  father's  side  when  he  opened  the 
door  to  touch  the  pendulum  the  first  time  after  the  mourn- 
ful tragedy,  and  I  observed  a  tremor  pass  over  him.  His 
hand  shook  as  he  reached  out  to  push  the  rod.  When  he 
touched  it,  the  clock  immediately-  resumed  its  regular 
beating,  but  there  was  an  instant  stirring  of  the  musical 
apparatus,  and  the  deep  notes  of  a  requiem  vibrated  on  the 
air  of  the  silent  chamber.  As  the  pipes  poured  forth  the 
melancholy  strain  my  father  started  back,  bowed  his  head, 
and  remained  in  this  attitude  silent  as  a  statue.  He  was 
deeply  moved.  Since  that  fatal  night  he  had  changed  for 
the  Detter,  and  not  a  drop  of  absinthe  had  passed  his  lips. 
He  was  feeble  and  nervous,  but  I  believed  he  had  resolved 
to  abandon  his  stimulants  entirely.  I  prayed  he  might 
have  the  strength  to  adhere  to  his  resolution,  and  it  grati- 
fied me  to  see  that  the  solemn  music  affected  him.  I  con- 
sidered it  a  sign  of  bright  promise.  The  tears  rolled  down 
his  pale  and  haggard'  cheeks,  and  as  silently  as  I  could  I 
stole  out  of  the  chamber  and  left  him  alone.  When  the 
next  fifth  hour  came  round  the  clock  stopped  at  ten  min- 
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utes  past,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  my  father,  and  it  con- 
tinued in  this  way  for  ten  days,  stopping  at  ten  minutes 
past  five  as  often  as  it  was  started,  and  occasionally  play- 
ing the  requiem.  My  father  watched  it  with  eager  anxiety, 
and  each  time  so  soon  as  it  stopped  he  started  it  again. 
He  seemed  to  have  a  special  horror  for  the  position  of  the 
hands  at  ten  minutes  past  five,  and  constantly  feared  the 
very  thing  which  happened,  the  stopping  of  the  clock  at 
that  hour.  Finally  he  declared  something  must  be  wrong 
with  the  works,  and  though  when  the  ten  days  were  over 
the  clock  went  on  as  usual,  he  had  an  expert  mechanician 
come  to  overhaul  it  thoroughly.  I  watched  this  man 
with  almost  breathless  interest  as  he  examined  the  clock 
preparatory  to  taking  it  apart.  At  last,  I  thought  I  was  to 
know  something  about  this  strange  machine  which  had, 
since  earliest  childhood,  been  such  a  great  mystery  to  me. 
I  was  about  to  view  with  my  own  eyes  the  curious  machin- 
ery that  many  a  time  had  struck  me  dumb  with  wonder  by 
its  performances. 

"  But  I  must  say  that  the  mechanic  failed  to  compre- 
hend a  large  part  of  the  machinery,  and  of  course  it  was 
still  more  unintelligible  to  me.  However,  he  first  took 
out  the  pendulum  and  the  weights,  and  then  removed  a 
large  upper  case  which  inclosed  the  principal  works.  This 
brought  to  light  a  square  mass  of  intricate  brass  and  wood- 
work, and  numerous  wires  of  copper  that  seemed  to  ex- 
tend to  all  parts  of  the  case.  The  time-measuring  ap- 
paratus was  immediately  in  front,  and  connected  with  it 
was  a  series  of  wheels  and  cylinders.  Next  came  the  long 
cylinder  with  its  innumerable  little  brass  pins,  which,  op- 
erating on  a  key-board,  admitted  the  compressed  air  from 
a  bellows  arrangement  into  the  pipes.  The  latter  were  all 
of  fine  wood,  over  seventy  in  number,  of  varying  size,  and 
constructed  with  admirable  precision.  But  the  strangest 
part  of  the  machinery  was  discovered  immediately  below 
the  pipes.  It  was  a  box-like  cavity  containing  numerous 
sheets  of  beaten  silver  attached  to  copper  frames;  and 
several  hermetically-sealed  glass  cylinders  partly  full  of 
different  colored  liquids.  The  whole  of  this  was  con- 
nected by  wires  with  the  rollers  and  wheels  adjoining  the 
time-apparatus.  Besides  these  curious  things  there  were 
on  both  sides,  and  also  connected  by  wires  with  the  rest,  a 
number  of  parallel  rods  of  copper  and  zinc.  The  man  re- 
fused absolutely  to  touch  anything  but  the  time  portion, 
and  this  differed  very  little  from  that  of  other  clocks  of 
the  period,  except  in  the  excellence  of  its  finish.  There 
was  nothing  out  of  order,  and  the  mechanic  expressed 
great  surprise  that  the  clock  had  stopped.  He  replaced 
the  few  wheels  he  had  taken  out,  and  went  away.  The 
clock  was  left  to  itself.  My  father  appeared  to  dread  the 
sight  of  the  room  in  which  it  was — his  old  bed-room — and 
never  slept  there.  Strangely  enough  he  invariably  visited 
it  several  times  each  day  to  see  if  the  clock  was  still  go- 
ing. There  was  never  a  more  faithful  timepiece,  and  as 
faithfully  did  my  father  now  abstain  from  all  intoxicating 
drinks.  With  so  much  energy  did  he  devote  himself  to 
his  business  that  it  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  recover 
his  lost  ground.  Before  three  years  had  passed  he  was 
once  more  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  seemed  to 
have  entirely  forgotten  the  dreadful  occurrence  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  reform.  In  the  fifth  year  after  the 
tragedy  he  was  in  excellent  health,  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  returning  wealth.  He  had  actually  begun  to  pay  his 
addresses  to  a  rich  and  handsome  widow  of  our  neighbor- 
hood, when  suddenly  the  old  clock  took  another  freak  and 
halted  at  ten  minutes  past  five,  thus  vividly  recalling  the 
melancholy  affair  of  five  years  before.  It  was  faithfully 
started,  but  behaved  precisely  as  it  had  behaved  the  first 
time,  stopping  each  day  at  exactly  ten  minutes  past  five. 
My  father  was  extremely  troubled.  He  grew  pale  and 
haggard,  and  was  evidently  suffering  deeply  from  the  un- 
happy memory.  He  kept  to  his  room,  and  sat  long  hours 
with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands — hearing  nothing,  seeing 
no  one.  When  he  looked  up  his  eyes  had  a  vacant,  glassy 
expression  that  gave  us  much  alarm.  We  did  all  that  we 
could  to  soothe  him,  but  our  efforts  were  unavailing.  On 
the  morning  of  the  tenth  day  after  the  first  stopping  of  the 
clock  we  discovered  him  dead,  with  an  expression  of  in- 
tense agony  on  his  features,  and  strange  blue  marks  about 
his  throat.  We  found  also  that  the  old  clock  had  again 
stopped  at  ten  minutes  past  five,  and  when  it  was  started 
the  pipes  sounded  the  solemn  notes  of  the  requiem. 

"After  this  it  continued  with  its  customary  regularity, 
but  my  brain  was  haunted  by  its  extraordinary  perform- 
ances. I  tried  to  shake  it  off,  but  I  could  not.  I  beheld 
looming  ud  before  me  everywhere  I  went  a  tall  spectral 
clock,  the  hands  of  which  were  fixed  on  what  I  now  began 
to  regard  as  a  fatal  hour,  ten  minutes  past  five.  Besides 
this  the  slow  notes  of  the  requiem  rang  constantly  in  my 
ears,  and  my  every  motion  seemed  in  cadence  with  it.  At 
length  I  thought  I  saw  a  connection  between  the  stopping 
ol  the  clock  at  the  time  of  my  mother's  death  and  the  later 
one.  There  suddenly  appeared  to  be  meaning  in  it.  Ire- 
called  the  fact  that  my  father  had  died  precisely  five  years 
after  my  mother,  and  I  believed  the  stopping  of  the  clock 
was  some  kind  of  a  premonition.  The  matter  worried  me 
for  weeks,  and  then,  unable  to  form  a  solution  of  it,  I  grad- 
ually forgot  it  amid  the  distractions  of  other  affairs.  I  told 
you,  I  believe,  that  I  had  four  brothers.  Well,  about  a 
year  after  my  father's  death  the  clock  stopped  a  third  time, 
in  the  same  mysterious  way,  at  ten  minutes  past  five,  and 
persisted  as  before  in  stopping  at  that  hour  as  often  as  it 
was  started.  Out  of  respect  for  my  father's  fondness  for 
the  clock,  a  servant  was  instructed  to  keep  it  going.  We 
thought  it  only  another  freak  that  might  last  for  several 
days,  after  which  it  would  continue  as  before.  Such  at 
least  was  the  opinion  entertained  by  my  brothers ;  but  for 
my  own  part  I  was  much  alarmed,  because  I  thought  I  saw 
more  in  this  stopping  than  the  mere  interruption  of  the  reg- 
ularity of  the  timepiece.  I  believed  the  stopping  to  be  a 
harbinger  of  misfortune,  and  my  thoughts  on  the  subject 
after  the  death  of  my  father  now  returned  to  me  with  double 
force.  When  I  divulged  my  ideas,  however,  I  was  ridi- 
culed, and  being  in  the  minority  I  was  obliged  to  refrain 
from  further  expressing  my  views  on  the  subject.  The 
clock  continued  to  stop  exactly  for  ten  days  at  the  same 
hour.  On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  we  were  shocked  by 
the  discovery  of  our  eldest  brother  dead,  his  throat  marked 
with  blue,  and  a  dreadful  expression  of  fear  on  his  coun- 


tenance. The  clock  hands  pointed  to  ten  minutes  past 
five.  I  was  now  certain  that  the  stopping  was  full  of  hor- 
rible significance.  I  hated  and  dreaded  the  diabolical  ma- 
chine. I  wanted  to  crush  it  out  of  existence.  I  longed  to 
destroy  it  to  the  very  last  wheel  and  pinion,  but  my  re- 
maining brothers  regarded  me  as  one  demented  when  I 
suggested  it.  They  appeared  to  inherit  from  my  father  his 
singular  reverence  for  the  hateful  clock  as  well  as  the  de- 
sire to  have  its  motion  uninterrupted.  I  said  nothing  more, 
but  began  a  close  analysis  of  its  peculiarities.  I  discovered 
that  my  brother  had  died  one  year  after  my  father,  almost, 
if  not  exactly  to  the  minute,  and  my  naturally  superstilious 
nature  was  henceforth  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  there  was  some  mysterious  and  fatal  connection  be- 
tween this  curious  clock  and  our  family  life.  I  felt  sure 
the  ten  minutes  past  five  so  persistently  adhered  to  on  the 
different  occasions  was  a  symbol  of  destruction  for  us.  I 
reviewed  the  whole  matter.  My  mother  had  been  foully 
murdered  by  some  person  or  persons  unknown.  The  clock 
had  been  found  stopped,  with  her  corpse  within  its  huge 
case.  No  doubt,  I  thought,  the  clock  had  stopped  at  the 
very  moment  her  spirit  fled,  and  her  poor  body  was  crushed 
into  the  case.  My  father  had  died  precisely  five  years  after 
this,  and  the  clock  had  stopped  in  its  singular  fashion,  ap- 
parently giving  him  ten  days'  warning  of  the  approach  of 
the  fatal  Hour.  The  five  years,  I  decided,  after  much  con- 
sideration, must  correspond  to  the  number  of  hours  re- 
corded on  the  dial  at  the  moment  of  the  murder.  So  I 
concluded  that  this  meant  that  five  years  after  the  murder 
there  was  to  be  another  death,  with  as  many  days'  warning 
as  there  had  been  minutes  on  the  dial — i.  e.,  ten.  Who  was 
to  die?  was  the  next  question  I  put  to  myself.  There 
could  be  but  one  answer,  it  seemed  to  me — the  murderer. 
Could  it  be  possible,  then,  that  my  father  was  actually  the 
murderer?  In  one  of  his  fits  of  delirium  he  was  irresponsi- 
ble and  capable  of  anything.  It  was  a  horrible  thought, 
yet  it  was  the  natural  sequence  of  my  investigation. 

"  I  resolved  not  to  quail,  and  accepted  it  as  philosophi- 
cally as  possible.  He  had  doubtless  done  the  deed  in  a 
delirious  moment.  The  gash  in  his  head  I  explained  by 
supposing  that  he  fell  against  some  hard  object  when  the 
frenzy  was  spent.  It  was  highly  probable  that  he  after- 
ward had  no  recollection  whatever  of  the  matter.  I  re- 
membered, too,  the  pricking  sensation  I  had  experienced 
on  attempting  to  enter  the  case  when  a  boy,  and  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  clock  might  be  so  constructed  that  when  an 
object  was  placed  inside  it,  and  the  door  completely  closed, 
that  object  would  be  subjected  to  a  violent  galvanic  shock 
that  in  most  cases  would  produce  death.  Then  I  thought 
my  father  had  only  imprisoned  my  mother  in  the  clock 
without  knowing  its  dreadful  power;  though,  even  had  he 
known,  he  would  not  have  hesitated  in  his  madness.  Per- 
haps the  clock  had  served  to  exterminate  objectionable 
people  in  the  days  of  its  original  possessor,  and,  though  the 
secret  had  been  lost,  it  still  retained  its  peculiar  qualities. 
The  constructor  of  the  machine  had  responded  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  duke  by  giving  him  a  clock  by  which  an  in- 
stantaneous and  mysterious  death  might  be  produced,  but 
it  was  evident  that  he  had  also  invested  it  with  properties 
that  would  avenge  the  murder  by  making  the  life  of  the 
perpetrator  miserable  just  at  the  time  when  he  considered 
the  crime  a  thing  of  the  forgotten  past.  The  old  duke,  so 
the  tradition  ran,  had  died  in  a  sudden  and  mysterious  way , 
and  considering  all  these  circumstances,  I  believed  that  if 
I  could  only  secure  the  clue  to  the  secret  machinery,  I 
might  know  not  only  all  about  my  mother's  death,  but 
everything  that  had  occurred  in  the  same  room  with  the 
clock  since  the  day  of  its  completion.  I  was  confident 
that  it  was  telling  the  time  in  its  singular  way  when  our 
blood-stained  family  should  be  extinct. 

"  I  racked  my  brain  for  the  meaning  of  the  5-10  symbol, 
and  I  finally  found  it.  In  order  that  you  may  better  un- 
derstand it,  I  must  recall  the  fact  that  my  eldest  brother 
died  exactly  one  year  after  my  father,  and  that  I  had  four 
brothers.  Counting  myself,  we  were  therefore  five;  and 
supposing  that  one  of  us  should  die  with  each  succeeding 
year,  five  years  after  the  death  of  my  father,  and  ten  after 
the  morning  of  that  dreadful  occurrence  which  had  left  an 
eternal  stain  on  our  family  name,  would  find  every  one  of 
us  in  the  grave.  Evidently,  then,  the  five  figure  of  the  sym- 
bol indicated  the  five  years  that  had  elapsed  before  the 
death  of  the  murderer,  and  the  ten  the  years  that  should 
pass  away  before  the  whole  family  would  be  annihilated. 

"  Arriving  at  this  conclusion,  I  resolved  to  destroy  com- 
pletely the  infernal  machine,  with  a  hope  of  averting  .the 
catastrophe,  but  fearing  the  wrath  of  my  brpthers,  I  de- 
decided  finally  only  to  disable  it,  so  that  it  could  not  be 
set  in  motion  again  without  great  difficulty.  With  this  in- 
tention I  stole  into  the  room  where'it  stood.  This  room 
was  never  occupied  after  the  death  of  my  mother,  and,  like 
all  rooms  that  have  been  unoccupied  for  a  long  period,  im- 
pressed me  with  a  sense  of  vacancy  and  lifelessness  that 
was  far  from  agreeable.  Having  some  mechanical  dexter- 
ity, and  remembering  the  construction  of  the  clock  from 
the  time  when  I  had  watched  the  man  examine  it,  I  deter- 
mined to  injure  the  peculiar  escapement  so  that  the  injury 
would  be  barely  perceptible,  and  yet  would  effectually  pre- 
vent the  ratchet  wheel  from  performing  its  revolutions. 
To  make  doubly  sure,  I  meant,  also,  to  remove  some  mi- 
nute pinion,  so  that  any  but  the  most  thorough  attempts  at 
repair  would  be  baffled.  The  hour  was  late,  and  the  room 
was  sombre  and  ghostly.  I  confess  that  a  nervous  thrill 
passed  over  me  when  I  found  myself  alone  and  face  to  face 
with  the  mysterious  machine  which  I  now  considered  the 
cause  of  all  our  ill-fortune. 

"  I  paused  to  regard  it  for  a  moment,  and  I  plainly  heard 
the  regular  ticking  of  the  huge  pendulum,  which  seemed 
to  me  to  be  repeating  solemnly  the  words — five — ten — five 
— ten — five — ten.  Suddenly  there  was  a  swift  buzzing  of 
wheels;  the  clock  began  striking.  Instinctively  I  count- 
ed, though  with  an  indescribable  sensation  of  dread — one — 
two — three — four — five — six— seven — eight — nine — ten !  I 
glanced  at  the  dial.  The  hands  pointed  to  half-past  six, 
yet  I  had  counted  ten  strokes  of  the  bell.  '  Was  it  an- 
other premonition?' I  asked  myself.  At  first  I  thought  it 
must  be  a  mistake  on  my  part,  but  some  further  consider- 
ation showed  me  that  it  was  indeed  a  repetition  of  the  ten 
figure  of  the  symbol.  Being  the  youngest  son,  my  hour, 
as  affairs  were  going,  would  come  last ;  or,  according  to  my 


interpretation  of  the  symbol,  in  the  tenth  year  after  the 
murder.  It  was  a  warning  to  me  in  person  that  my  days 
were  exactly  numbered.  As  I  fully  realized  this,  the  angry 
blood  flew  to  my  temples,  and  I  lost  all  self-control.  En- 
raged and  desperate,  I  forgot  everything  but  the  infernal 
machine  before  me.  I  grasped  a  heavy  oaken  chair,  and, 
concentrating  all  my  fury  into  one  tremendous,  crashing 
blow,  I  shattered  the  old  clock  into  a  thousand  fragments. 
At  the  same  instant  I  received  a  peculiar  and  violent 
shock,  as  from  an  electric  current  of  intense  power.  The 
chair  was  stricken  from  my  hold,  and  a  strange,  tingling 
sensation,  first  perceptible  at  the  ends  of  my  fingers,  spread 
almost  instantaneously  over  my  entire  person.  I  fell  back, 
and  sank,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  into  a  bed  of  the  softest 
down,  with  an  indescribable  sense  of  comfort  and  delicious 
languor.  My  body  appeared  to  have  lost  all  weight,  and 
was  wafted  gently  off  into  ethereal  space. 

"  My  will-power  had  forsaken  me,  but  after  a  time  I  suc- 
ceeded in  concentrating  my  thoughts  enough  to  wonder 
what  had  befallen  me."  Whither  was  I  drifting?  I  thought. 
Was  I  dead,  and  was  this  my  spirit  only  that  was  thus  drift- 
ing— drifting?  Would  I — could  I  remain  forever  in  this 
blissful  condition,  drifting  without  time,  without  care, 
through  all  eternity?  There  appeared  to  be  no  beginning, 
and  there  was  apparently  no  end,  and  I  was  wafted  dream- 
ily on.  Suddenly  a  sweet  voice  whispered  in  my  ear :  '  Pre- 
pare thy  soul ;  ten  minutes  past  five  is  the  hour,  and  the 
year  is  not  far  hence.' 

"The  voice  died  away,  and  darkness  fell  in  place  of  the 
glorious  light.  A  cold  chilling  sensation  swept  over  me, 
and  I  strained  my  eyes  into  the  deep  gloom.  I  found  my- 
self on  earth,  and  recognized  the  outlines  of  my  father's  old 
chamber,  with  the  fragments  of  the  clock  scattered  about 
me.  The  room  was  nearly  dark,  for  night  was  coming  on. 
The  tomb-like  stillness  frightened  me.  I  sprang  to  my 
feet  and  rushed  in  terror  to  my  own  apartment.  I  pon- 
dered long  on  my  vision  or  dream,  but  the  more  I  pon- 
dered the  less  was  I  able  to  decide  whether  it  was  merely 
the  result  of  a  swoon  caused  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  or  a 
shock  from  the  galvanic  apparatus  of  the  clock,  or  whether 
my  spirit  had  in  reality  been  transported  away  into  space 
for  some  minutes,  there  to  receive  a  special  warning. 

"  My  brothers  soon  discovered  that  I  had  ruined  the 
clock,  and  they  were  very  angry.  When  I  attempted  an 
explanation  they  said  I  was  a  fool,  and  refused  to  listen. 
At  this  I  lost  my  temper,  and  we  had  a  great  quarrel,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  I  decided  to  take  my  share  of  the 
estate,  or  rather  its  equivalent  in  money,  and  depart  from 
the  wretched  place  altogether.  I  breathed  easier,  however, 
because  the  clock  was  in  a  condition  beyond  the  possibil- 
ity of  repair,  and  I  had  a  faint  hope  that  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  odious  thing  the  remainder  of  our  family  might 
escape  the  fate  which  I  firmly  believed  had  been  marked 
out  tor  them.  I  went  to  Paris,  and  tried  to  forget  the  whole 
of  our  unfortunate  history,  and  lose  sight  of  the  hateful 
symbol  in  a  mad  whirl  of  pleasure.  But  to  no  purpose.  I 
had  been  there  only  a  few  months,  when  I  received  news 
of  the  sudden  and  peculiar  death  of  the  eldest  of  my  re- 
maining brothers.  I  made  a  calculation,  and  found  that 
he  had  died  just  two  years  after  my  father,  and  therefore 
seven  after  the  day  of  the  murder.  I  was  now  sure  that  I 
was  not  the  victim  of  an  absurd  superstition  or  a  diseased 
imagination.  Indeed,  I  was  positive  that  my  solution  of 
the  clock-symbol  was  the  correct  one,  however  strange  it 
might  seem.  Accordingly,  I  knew  I  had  but  three  more 
years  of  this  life  left  to  me,  and  I  again  warned  my  remain- 
ing brothers  that  they  had,  respectively,  one  year  and  two 
years  more  to  live.  For  my  own  part,  I  was  driven  half 
mad  by  the  vision  of  the  old  clock,  which  was  constantly 
before  me,  the  hands  fixed  at  ten  minutes  past  five,  and 
the  dial  sometimes  presenting  the  outlines  of  ghastly  heads. 
Every  clock  I  saw  intensified  this  hideous  vision,  and  I 
soon  grew  to  hate  the  very  sight  of  one.  I  longed  for  some 
desert  land  or  mountain  fastness,  away  out  of  the  world, 
where  there  should  be  no  clocks.  At  last  in  my  despair  I 
resolved  to  flee  to  America,  and  somewhere  in  the  vast  sol- 
itudes of  the  Great  West  find  some  lonely  vale  where  I 
could  live  secluded  and  alone. 

"  But  I  rould  not  forget  that  dreadful,  haunting  symbol. 
You  can  not  realize  it,  my  friends.  It  clung  to  me  and 
followed  me  everywhere — everywhere — everywhere.  Then 
it  received  fresh  emphasis — I  received  notice  of  the  death 
of  one  of  my  brothers.  He  died  exactly  a  year  after  the 
last.  I  immediately  severed  all  communication  with  the 
remaining  brother,  so  that  I  should  not  know  the  date  of 
his  death,  and  I  retired  into  complete  solitude,  in  a  wild 
and  unknown  canon,  in  the  vain  hope  of  escape;  but  the 
symbol  came  up  more  vividly  than  ever. 

"The  apparition  followed  me  everywhere,  and  to-night, 
as  I  pushed  my  way  through  the  snow,  I  heard  the  same  ten 
strokes  of  the  bell.  I  felt  the  fatal  hour  was  not  far  off.  I. 
was  becoming  benumbed,  and  my  horse  found  his  own 
path.  1  knew  not  where  to  go,  but  suddenly  I  found  my- 
self face  to  face  with  this  house,  and  almost  under  the 
glowing  window.  As  soon  as  I  became  warm,  the  stag- 
nant blood  coursed  through  my  veins,  and  life  appeared 
beautiful  to  me.  For  the  first  time  in  many  weary  years  I 
almost  forgot  my  fate  and  the  hateful  symbol.  Imagine, 
therefore,  my  despair  when  my  eyes  fell  on  that  clock  and 
beheld  its  awful  warning.  My  heart  stood  still,  and  the 
blood  froze  in  my  veins.  I  knew  that  my  hour  was  nigh. 
I  know,  I  feel,  that  the  tenth  year  is  done,  and  that  to- 
morrow morning,  at  ten  minutes  past  five,  my  soul  will 
take  its  flight  into  the  mystery  of  mysteries.  The  deed  of 
blood  will  be  avenged.    So  be  it." 

He  ceased,  and  stared  despondently  into  the  fire.  No 
one  spoke  for  some  time.  Then  we  did  our  best  to  con- 
sole the  poor  man,  assuring  him  he  was  merely  the  victim 
of  his  own  imagination,  and  urging  him  to  shake  off  his 
melancholy.  But  it  was  unavailing.  He  retired  sadly  to 
the  chamber  assigned  to  him,  and  in  the  moming,  when 
we  opened  it  to  wake  him  and  chaff  him  about  his  fears, 
we  found  him  cold  in  death,  an  expression  of  the  most  in- 
tense agony  still  resting  on  his  contorted  features,  and  on 
his  throat  some  curious  blue  spots,  looking  as  if  some  bony 
hand  had  clutched  long  and  hard  around  his  neck.  We 
buried  him  under  a  pine  tree,  and  it  was  many  months  be- 
fore I  could  rid  myself  of  the  disagreeable  sensa  : 
duced  by  the  extraordinary  occurrence. — Macn 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    PUN    IN     SHAKESPEARE. 


"  A  pun,"  says  the  genial,  ever-delightful  Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast  Table,  "is,  prima  facie,  an  insult  to  the  per- 
son you  are  talking  with.  Life  and  language  are  alike 
sacred.  Homicide  and  verbicide — that  is,  the  violent 
treatment  of  a  word  with  fatal  results  to  its  legitimate  mean- 
ing, which  is  its  life — are  alike  forbidden.'  Straightway 
he  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  proneness  of  mankind  to  for- 
bidden things  by  covering  several  succeeding  pages  of  his 
first  "Autocrat"  paper  with  puns.  He  reprobates_  the 
practice  and  revels  in  it,  indulging  in  it  again  and  again  in 
the  course  of  his  table-talks.  The  truth  is,  that,  however 
we  may  affect  to  despise  such  iingual  liberties,  there  is  such 
obliquity  in  us  that  secretly  or  openly  we  have  pleasure  in 
the  impropriety.  If  we  accept  the  Autocrat's  dogma,  that 
the  pun  is  a  badge  of  depravity,  shall  we  not  be  honest  and 
confess  that  it  is  the  sense  of  impropriety  that  gives  the 
zest,  and  that  mainly  if  not  entirely  for  this— though  we 
roll  the  eyes  and  present  the  elevated  palm  in  pretended 
horror  and  deprecation,  or  reel  in  simulated  syncope  at  the 
pun — we  relish  it? 

Shakespeare  had  his  full  share  of  human  frailties— among 
them  a  great  weakness  for  punning.  He  disports  in  it  with 
unconcealed  delight.  It  is  a  favorite  means  of  gayety  with 
him.  Not  only  his  comedies,  but  the  greatest  and  gravest 
of  his  immortal  dramas,  bristle  with  puns.  Puns  pop  in 
our  faces  on  his  glowing  page  like  bursting  corn  in  a  hot 
skillet.  Not  alone  his  professional  jesters  and  his  better- 
conditioned  men  of  mirth  and  levity — Falstaffs  and  Mer- 
cutios — but  Hamlet  in  his  sables,  and  lovelorn  Romeo,  in- 
dulge in  punning.  True,  he  puts  his  quibbles  into  the 
mouths  of  his  characters,  but  that  is  a  necessity  of  dramatic 
composition,  and  whether  Hamlet  and  the  Grave-digger, 
the  Shrew  and  her  suitor,  or  Falstaff  and  the  Justice  in- 
dulge, it  is  still  Shakespeare  who  is  the  punster.  He,  too, 
must  seem  to  reprobate  the  practice,  and  in  the  "  Merchant 
of  Venice"  we  have  Lorenzo  sneeringly  remark:  "How 
every  fool  can  play  upon  the  word."  Again,  in  "  Twelfth 
Night,"  where  Viola  and  the  Clown  discuss  the  flexibility 
of  words,  he  of  the  cap-and-bells  observes:  "A  sentence 
is  but  a  cheveril  glove  to  a  good  wit;  how  quickly  the 
wrong  side  may  be  turned  outward."  "  Nay,  that's  cer- 
tain," responds  his  companion;  "they  that  dally  nicely 
with  words  may  quickly  make  them  wanton."  Shake- 
speare often  makes  words  "  wanton,"  though  it  must  be 
acknowledged  he  does  not  always  "  dally  wisely,"  for  some 
of  his  puns  are  very  clumsy,  strained,  and  incongruous 
affairs — be  it  said  with  due  respect,  and  while  it  is  doubt- 
less true  that  one  line  of  Portia's  plea  is  worth  all  the  leger- 
de-langue  of  all  the  flippant  witlings  since  the  world  began, 
a  weakness  which  is  piquant  to  us  all,  and  was  indulged 
by  Shakespeare,  is  not  likely  to  be  abandoned  for  any 
amount  of  preaching  down. 

The  most  we  can  do  with  Shakespeare's  puns,  the  stock 
is  so  large,  is  to  cull  and  clip,  after  the  manner  of  ladies 
who  go  shopping — or  begging — for  sample  slips  and  odd 
bits  to  work  into  "crazy"  quilts.  The  play  of  "Romeo 
and  Juliet"  is  more  prolific  of  puns  than  any  other  of 
Shakespeare's.  Its  opening  lines  between  two  of  Capu- 
let's  servants  are  a  running  fire  of  them.     Take  this  sample : 

Samson — Gregory,  o'  my  word,  we'll  not  carry  coals. 

Gregory — No,  for  then  we  should  be  colliers. 

Samson — I  mean  an  we  be  in  choler,  we'll  draw. 

Gregory — Ay,  while  you  live,  draw  your  neck  out  of  the  collar. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  of  Shakespeare's  puns  is  that 
which  gay  Mercutio  perpetrates  with  his  last  gasp,  as  he  is 
lugged  off  joking  over  the  dimensions  of  his  wound  received 
in  fence  with  Tybalt,  declaring : 

"lis  enough;  'twill  serve!  Ask  for  me  to-morrow,  and  you 
shall  find  me  a  grave  man. 

Even  Romeo  indulges  his  quibble  as  he  goes  with  love- 
lorn misgivings  to  the  Capulet's  masquerade : 

Give  me  a  torch  [he  saysl,  I  am  not  for  this  ambling ;  being 
but  heavy,  I  will  bear  the  light. 

Mercutio — Nay,  gentle  Romeo,  we  must  have  you  dance. 

Rovieo — Not  I,  believe  me;  you  have  dancing  shoes  with  nimble 
soles — I  have  a  soul  of  lead.  ...  I  am  so  bound  I  can  not  bound 
a  pitch  above  dull  woe. 

And  so  he  persists,  a  lugubrious  quibbler.  Later  in  the 
play  there  is  a  lively  encounter  of  wits  in  the  street  scene, 
where  Romeo,  returning  from  Friar  Lawrence's  cell,  meets 
his  friends,  Mercutio  and  Benvolio,  who  have  been  search- 
ing for  him.  Benvolio  announces:  "  Here  comes  Romeo; 
here  comes  Romeo."  Mercutio  leads  off:  "  Without  his 
roe,  like  a  dried  herring.  O  flesh,  flesh,  how  art  thou 
fishified ! "  Romeo  enters  into  their  humor,  and  carries  it 
merrily  to  the  top  of  their  bent,  till  gay  Mercutio  is  con- 
strained to  cry:  "Come  between  us,  good  Benvolio,  my 
wits  fail."  Thereupon  Romeo  challenges:  "Switch  and 
spurs,  switch  and  spurs,  or  I'll  cry  a  match."  And  so  con- 
tinues the  jesting  joust  till  the  nurse  and  Peter  entering 
give  Mercutio  easier  game  for  his  gayety.  Old  Capulet, 
bustling  about  for  the  marriage  feast,  bids  a  servant  ask 
Peter  to  show  him  where  the  drier  logs  are.  The  servant 
says:  "I  have  a  head,  sir,  will  find  out  logs  and  never 
trouble  Peter  for  the  matter."  "  Mass,  and  well  said!" 
shouts  Capulet;  "  thou  shalt  be  loggerhead." 

The  melancholy  Dane  himself  condescends  to  his  little 
juggle  with  words,  and  as  between  him  and  that  other 
lugubrious  joker,  the  Grave-digger,  it  is  a  drawn  battle  of 
wits  as  they  fumble  the  skulls  and  thrust  at  each  other  in 
verbal  fence  over  the  new-making  grave.  The  scene  is 
one  of  the  best  known  in  all  Shakespeare's  plays. 

"  Julius  Csesar"  is  one  of  the  last  of  the  Shakespearean 
plays  in  which  we  should  naturally  look  for  the  frivolity  of 
punning.  Yet  it  is  there.  The  drama  opens  with  a  street 
scene.  Some  Tribunes  meet  a  number  of  artisans  making 
holiday  to  rejoice  in  Caesar's  triumphal  return,  and  rebuke 
them.  A  cobbler  leads  them  a  merry  round  in  their  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  his  trade.    Thus: 

Marcellus — You,  sir;  what  trade  are  you? 

Citizen — Truly,  sir,  in  respect  of  a  fine  workman,  I  am  but,  as 
you  would  say,  a  cobbler. 

Mar. — But  what  trade  art  thou?     Answer  me  directly. 

Cit. — A  trade,  sir,  that  I  hope  I  may  use  with  a  safe  conscience; 
which  is,  indeed,  sir,  a  mender  of  bad  soles. 

— What  trade,  thou  knave?    Thou  naughty  knave,  what 
-'■ 


Cit. — Nay,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  be  not  out  with  me;  yet  if  you 
be  out,  sir,  I  can  mend  you. 

Mar. — What  meanest  thou  by  that?  Mend  me,  thou  saucy  fel- 
low? 

Cit. — Why,  sir,  cobble  you. 

Flavins — Thou  art  a  cobbler,  art  thou? 

Cit. — Truly,  sir,  all  that  I  live  by  is  with  the  awl.  I  meddle 
no  tradesman's  matters,  nor  woman's  matters,  but  with  all.  I 
am,  indeed,  sir,  a  surgeon  to  old  shoes ;  when  they  are  in  great 
danger  I  recover  them. 

fSISturdy  Talbot,  "girded  with  a  waist  of  iron"  and 
"  hemmed  about  with  grim  destruction  "  before  the  walls 
of  Bordeaux,  exhorts  his  little  band,  whom  he  compares 
to  deer,  to  stand  firm,  and  ends  by  flinging  a  stem  pun  in 
the  face  of  fate,  in  tone  and  temper  like  Cambronne's 
famous  ejaculation  when  called  on  to  surrender  at  Wa- 
terloo : 

Here  are  we  parked  and  hounded  in  a  pale — 
A  little  herd  of  England's  timorous  deer, 
'Mazed  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs! 
If  we  be  English  deer,  be  then  in  blood; 
Not  rascal  like,  to  fall  down  with  a  push, 
But  rather  moody,  mad,  and  desperate  stags, 
Turn  on  the  bloody  hounds  with  heads  of  steel, 
And  make  the  cowards  stand  aloof  at  bay; 
Sell  every  man  his  life  as  dear  as  mine, 
And  they  shall  find  dead  deer  of  us,  my  friends. 

—First  part  of  King  Henry  VI. 

In  the  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew  "  we  get  another  taste — 
one  might  almost  say  a  mouthful— of  this  quality  of  the 
dramatist.  The  Shrew,  Katharina  herself,  is  a  swift  and 
handy  punster.  Readers  of  Shakespeare  will  remember 
the  second  act,  wherein  the  tamer  comes  a-wooing. 
Hortensio,  who  was  introduced  to  Katharina,  and  at- 
tempted to  tutor  her  in  harmony,  after  an  inharmonious 
session  with  her,  reenters  with  his  head  broken.  "  Canst 
thou  not  break  her  to  the  lute  ? "  inquires  her  father, 
Whereupon 

Hortensio — Why,  no;  for  she  hath  broke  the  lute  to  me; 
I  did  but  tell  her  she  mistook  her  frets, 
And  bawd  her  hand  to  teach  her  fingering, 
When  with  a  most  impatient,  devilish  spirit, 
"Frets,  call  you  these?"  quoth  she;  "I'll  fret  with  them"; 
And  with  that  word  she  struck  me  on  the  head, 
And  through  the  instrument  my  pate  made  way. 

The  Shrew  enters.  Petruchio  introduces  himself,  and 
begins  his  jaunty,  off-hand  wooing,  rattling  off  ironical 
praise  of  her  beauty,  virtues,  and  graces,  in  admiration  of 
which  qualities  he  declares  himself  moved  to  woo  her  for 
his  wife.     "  Moved,"  she  responds, 

— in  good  time;  let  him  that  moved  you  hither 
Remove  you  hence;  I  knew  you  at  the  first. 
You  were  a  movable. 

Petritchio — Why,  what's  a  movable? 

Kaih. —  A  joint  stool. 

Pet. — Thou  hast  hit  it.    Come,  sit  on  me. 

She  does,  indeed,  in  the  modem  slang  phrase,  attempt 
to  "  sit  on  "  him,  and  while  she  fails  so  far  as  thwarting  his 
suit  is  concerned,  she  shows  one  of  the  sharpest  of  wits  and 
tongues,  and  the  passage  carries  more  puns  than  any  other 
single  page  in  Shakespeare.  This  is  not  the  last,  either, 
by  several  bouts  of  their  verbal  fence  before  the  termagant 
is  subdued. 

Of  Sir  John  Falstaff  we  expect  no  better  than  to  find  him 
punning,  and  are  prepared  to  believe  many  worse  practices. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  his  sins  against  the 
mother  tongue.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  number  they  cor- 
respond with  his  other  frailties,  and  are  in  keeping  with  the 
general  turpitude  of  that  roystering  rascal.  A  case  in  point 
is  that  in  which  the  Justice  calls  him  to  account  for  his 
general  way  of  living,  saying :  "Your  means  are  slender, 
and  your  waste  is  great."  Sir  John,  misunderstanding  with 
intent  to  evade,  replies:  "I  would  it  were  otherwise;  I 
would  my  means  were  greater  and  my  waist  slenderer." 
Many  better  men  have  rotted  in  jail  for  a  much  smaller 
contempt  of  court.  Again,  "  Henry  IV.,"  when  ancient 
Pistol  comes  swaggering  into  that  famous  hostelry,  Boar's 
Head,  Eastcheap,  bantering  the  knight's  female  compan- 
ions, jolly  John  interposes  as  Pistol  grows  too  demonstra- 
tive: "No  more,  Pistol;  I  would  not  have  you  go  off  here; 
discharge  yourself  of  our  company,  Pistol."  Those  with  a 
relish  for  this  quality  in  the  Knight  of  the  Ample  Girth,  will 
be  gratified  by  reading  his  review  of  Shallow's  recruits : 
"  Give  me,"  he  says,  in  selecting  them,  "  the  spare  men, 
and  spare  me  the  great  ones." 

Even  royalty  indulges  its  quibble,  and  the  sinister  Rich- 
ard is  a  party  to  a  scene  of  this  kind,  where  an  angry  and 
outraged  woman  concentrates  her  wrathy  accusation  in  a 
pun,  and  hurls  it  hotly  at  the  head  of  the  Hunchback.  In 
the  scene  where  the  widowed  queen  of  Edward  with  the 
Duchess  of  York  intercepts  him  in  his  expedition,  and  each 
in  turn  curses  him  for  the  death  of  the  murdered  princes, 
Richard,  with  an  air  of  injured  innocence,  expostulates: 
"  You  speak  as  if  that  I  had  slain  my  cousins."  Elizabeth 
retorts : 

"Cousins,  indeed;  and  by  their  uncle  cozened 
Of  comfort,  kingdom,  kindred,  freedom,  life,'' 

Reams  might  be  written  of  quotation  and  citation  to 
show  further  Shakespeare's  fondness  for  punning;  but  the 
evidence  is  sufficient.  If  there  is  anything  reprehensible 
in  punning,  Shakespeare  clearly  stands  guilty,  and  poor 
Tom  Hood,  Theodore  Hook,  and  all  the  later  quibbling 
sinners  may  plead  his  example.  Any  one  requiring  further 
evidence  has  only  to  dip  into  his  pages  to  cumulate  the  proof. 

San  Francisco,  May  27,  1884.  Geo.  W.  Smith. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  greatest  telegraphic  joke  of  the  season  is  the  an- 
nouncement that  Frank  Page,  ex-jockey,  ex-stage-driver, 
ex-Congressman,  and  present  lobbyist,  is  a  candidate  for 
the  United  States  Senate  if  the  Republican  party  should 
carry  the  next  Legislature.  There  is  no  danger,  however, 
of  his  nomination.  The  party  showed  its  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Page  last  election,  when  his  district,  usually  Re- 
publican by  four  thousand,  elected  even  Mr.  Budd,  his 
Democratic  opponent. 

April  21  was  celebrated  in  Rome  as  the  two  thousand 
six  hundred  and  thirty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome  by  Romulus.  The  tri-color  was  hoisted  on 
the  tower  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  Civic  Guards  wore  their 
full-dress  uniforms. 


The  late  H.  J.  Byron  had  a  horror  of  funerals,  but  was 
once  prevailed  upon  to  attend  that  of  a  fellow-Bohemian. 
After  waiting  long  at  the  cemetery  entrance,  he  and  his 
companions  followed  a  funeral  into  the  chapel,  and  when 
the  services  were  half  over  discovered  that  it  was  that  of  a 
stranger.  Their  friend's  funeral  had  not  come  yet.  "  Ah," 
said  Byron,  "  just  like  poor  Bill;  never  in  time! " 

"And  so  now  they're  engaged!  Well,  Jessie,  to  think 
of  you,  with  your  beauty  and  accomplishments,  and  your 
lovely  voice,  being  cut  out  by  such  an  ignorant  little  fright 
as  that  Maggie  Quickson!  You  sang  to  him,  I  suppose?  " 
"  Yes,  mamma,  by  the  hour.  But  she  made  him  sing,  you 
know,  and  played  his  accompaniments  for  him."  "Why, 
can  he  sing?  "  "  No,  mamma;  but  she  made  him  believe 
he  could." 

First  Dear  Girl — "  Only  to  think,  we  came  pretty  near 
not  going  to  Europe  this  year!"  Second  Dear  Girl— 
"How  horrid!  What  was  the  matter?"  First  Dear  Girl 
— "  Why,  mamma  heard  that  the  companies  were  putting 
down  the  charges  for  passage  so  low  that  she  was  afraid  it 
would  get  common  to  cross.  But  then  she  found  out  that 
the  new  rates  were  only  for  the  steerage,  so,  of  course,  it 
is  all  right  and  we'll  go  as  usual.  But  really,  I  was  quite 
scared." 

— * — 

"  Did  you  see  this  shooting?  "  asked  his  honor.  "  Yes, 
sir;  I  did."  "Well,  how  was  it?"  "  Well,  judge,  this 
gentleman  and  I  were  going  along,  and  the  young  man 
who  was  shot  was  whistling  '  Sweet  Violets,'  when,  sud- 
denly remembering  himself,  he  exclaimed,  '  Shoot  me ! ' 
And  my  friend,  being  a  very  obliging  person,  shot  him." 
"  And  you  are  sure  the  man  was  whistling  '  Sweet  Violets  ' 
at  the  time?"  "Yes,  judge."  "The  prisoner  is  dis- 
charged." 

"  You  are  the  real  queen,"  said  the  Duchesse  de  Bern  to 
the  late  Marie  Taglioni;  "  you  have  to  fear  neither  exile 
nor  insurrection."  "  No,  but  there  is  ill-health;  and  old 
age  is  inevitable."  "  True,  but  by  the  time  your  health 
and  youth  fail,  you  will  have  your  diamonds  and  your 
chateaux."  The  prophecy  was  only  in  part  fulfilled. 
Taglioni  indeed  won  gems  and  gold,  but  just  when  the 
period  of  life  began  when  she  would  need  them  most,  they 
were  swept  away  by  the  troublous  times  of  1870-71. 


A  citizen  of  a  hamlet  in  Kidder  went  to  the  cars  in 
White  Haven  one  day  to  see  his  favorite  daughter  off. 
Securing  her  a  seat  he  passed  out  of  the  cars  and  went 
round  to  her  window  to  say  a  parting  word,  as  is  frequent- 
ly done  on  such  occasions.  While  he  was  passing  out  the 
daughter  left  the  seat  to  speak  to  a  friend,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  prim  old  maid  from  Wilkesbarre  took  the  seat  and 
moved  up_  to  the  window.  Unaware  of  the  important 
change  inside,  he  hastily  put  his  face  up  to  the  window  and 
hurriedly  exclaimed :  "  One  more  kiss,  sweet  pet."  In  an- 
other instant  the  point  of  a  blue  cotton  umbrella  caught 
his  seductive  lip,  followed  by  the  passionate  injunction : 
"  Scat,  you  gray-headed  wretch! "  and  he  scatted. 

"  When  the  opera  came  to  Chicago,"  said  the  head  of 
"  the  retail,"  in  a  large  dry  goods  house,  "  I  noticed  there 
were  two  or  three  expensive  lace  shawls  sent  home  on  ap- 
probation and  returned  the  morning  after  the  performance. 
This  set  me  thinking,  and  when  Mrs.  B.  came  in  the  day 
of  the  opera  night  and  asked  to  have  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive w-raps  sent  home  to  look  at,  I  just  slipped  out  to 
old  Swag's,  the  ticket  speculator,  and  bought  seats  imme- 
diately behind  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  When  I  came 
in,  a  little  late,  there  was  Mrs.  B.  seated  in  front  of  me 
with  the  elegant  lace  wrap  sent  home  in  the  morning  over 
her  shoulders.  When  she  turned  I  greeted  her  politely, 
and  said  I  was  delighted  the  wrap  had  suited  her.  She 
looked  rather  unhappy  during  the  performance,  but  the 
shawl  was  not  returned  to  the  store,  and  I  charged  my 
opera  ticket  to  expenses." 

A  New  York  clergyman  tells  this  story :  "  I  was  writing 
by  my  study  window,  and  a  little  child  was  busying  him- 
self by  throwing  beans  at  ihe  window.  Losing  all  patience 
I  rushed  out  of  the  house,  determined  to  frigfiten  the  boy. 
It  happened  that  his  mother  was  coming  after  him  at  the 
same  moment,  and  we  met  by  his  side.  I  stormed  at  the 
child,  and  then,  as  the  mother  seemed  excessively  stupid, 
I  gave  her  a  piece  of  my  mind.  Finally,  as  a  grand  and 
overwhelming  conclusion  to  my  scolding,  I  said:  '  A  little 
discipline  now  with  your  children  will  save  you  much 
pain, if  not  disgrace,  inthefuture.  Think  of  that,  madam; 
that  is,  if  you  ever  do  think.'  '  Think,  is  it? '  she  replied; 
'  I  think  if  you'd  go  back  to  your  bed-room  and  wipe  the 
ink  aff  av  your  nose  you'd  be  prettier,  even  if  you  didn't 
make  so  much  av  a  sensation.'  It  was  not  a  soft  answer,, 
but  it  had  the  effect  of  turning  away  wrath." 

"  The  late  Judge  Black,"  says  ajvriter  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Press,  "  was  a  Shakespearean  critic  and  authority, 
and  nothing  grated  on  his  ear  more  harshly  than  a  misquo- 
tation. During  the  last  Constitutional  Convention,  of" 
which  he  was  a  member,  the  county  delegates  could 
scarcely  make  a  speech  without  dragging  in  some  poetical 
excerpt,  which  they  usually  butchered,  and  the  judge,  who 
never  knew  whether  he  was  in  or  out  of  order,  would  in- 
terrupt them  with  his  corrections,  or  would  go  to  the  clerk's 
desk  and  see  that  the  lines  were  printed  right.  One  day 
there  had  been  an  unusual  number  of  mishaps  of  this  kind, 
and  the  judge  had  secured  leave  of  absence  to  go  home. 
Just  before  leaving  he  walked  over  to  Mr.  George  W.  Bid- 
die's  seat,  and  said:  '  Biddle,  I  am  going  away,  and  if,  in 
my  absence,  you  allow  any  injustice  to  be  done  to  the 
memory  of  William  Shakespeare,  I  will  hold  you  personally 
responsible.' " 
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LITERARY   NOTES. 

George  William  Curtis's  oration  on  Wendell  Phillips,  which  was 
delivered  in  Boston  on  the  iSlhof  last  month,  appears  in  pamphlet 
form.  Published  by  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  Ban- 
croft. 

The  New  York  Free  Trade  Club  has  just  issued  an  interesting 
little  work  on  *'  Wages  and  Trade  "  in  manufacturing  industries  in 
America  and  Europe.  The  author  is  J.  Schoenhof.  Published  by 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York;  for  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne 
&  Co. 

— ♦ 

The  latest  number  of  the  "  ParchmAM  Paper  Series  "  is  "  The 
Parlor  Muse,"  a  collection  of  the  choisest  vers  de  soeiiti,  from  the 
modern  poets.  English  and  American  rhymesters  appear  side  by 
side,  and  the  little  volume  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  which  has 
appeared  for  some  time.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York;  for  sale  by  James  E.  White  &  Co.;  price,  30  cents. 

Mr.  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  of  the  Utica  Morning  Herald,  is  one  of 
the  ablest  of  New  York  editors.  He  has  made  our  tariff  system  a 
study,  both  in  Congress  as  representative  and  in  various  works  on 
the  subject.  Not  long  ago  he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  before 
the  students  of  Cornell  University.  These  lectures  have  been  em- 
bodied in  a  volume  just  published,  entitled  "  Government  Rev- 
enue." The  work  is  mainly  an  argument  for  industrial  freedom 
against  the  fallacies  of  free  trade.  Published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co,  Boston;  for  sale  by  Bancroft;  price,  $1.50. 


"  The  Relation  of  Animal  Diseases  to  the  Public  Health,  and 
their  Prevention  "  is  a  very  important  work  Its  author,  Frank  S. 
Billings,  has  devoted  his  life  and  energies  to  the  establishment  of 
veterinary  science  in  this  country,  and  no  one  is  better  adapted 
for  the  work.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  Institute 
of  Berlin,  Member  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  Association  of  the 
Province  of  Brandenburg,  etc.,  etc.;  and  is  now  striving  to  intro- 
duce among  Americans  the  higher  purposes  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine. The  work  treats  of  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals,  the 
causes  and  results  of  hog  cholera,  cattle  diseases,  infection  by  the 
reproduction  of  bacteria,  hydrophobia,  glanders  in  animal  and 
man;  and  closes  with  a  long  dissertation  on  European  laws  and 
influences  on  this  subject.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York;  for  sale  by  James  T.  White  &  Co. 

The  North  American  Review  for  June  opens  with  an  article  on 
"  Harboring  Conspiracy,"  by  Professor  Henry  Rogers,  who  exam- 
ines, in  the  light  of  international  law,  the  diplomatic  history  of 
the  United  States  and  the  national  Constitution,  the  question  as 
to  how  far  our  government  may  and  must  go  in  suppressing  plots 
against  governments  with  which  we  are  at  peace.  Henry  D. 
Lloyd,  in  the  same  number  of  the  Review,  shows  how  every  branch 
of  production  is  coming  under  the  control  of  "  Lords  of  Industry, " 
corporations,  and  monopolies.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  has  an  ar- 
ticle marked  by  rare  philosophic  force  upon  the  "  Struggle  for  Im- 
mortality." Other  articles  of  not  less  importance  are:  "Sociolog- 
ical Fallacies,"  by  Professor  W.  G.  Sumner;  "  The  Rise  and  Fall 
of  Authority,"  by  President  J.  C.  Welling;  "Walt  Whitman,"  by 
Walker  Kennedy;  and  a  symposium  on  "Expert  Testimony,"  by 
Rossiter  Johnson,  Dr.  W.  W.  Godding,  T.  O'Connor  Sloane,  and 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Dana. Among  the  papers  in  the  June  Popular 

Science  Monthly  are :  "  The  Sins  of  Legislators,"  by  Herbert  Spen- 
cer; "  Modes  of  Reproduction  in  Plants,"  by  Byron  D.  Ha^ste-', 
Sc.  D;  "Evolution  and  Dissolution  of  the  Nervous  System,"  by 
J.  Hughlings  Jackson,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.;  "The  Pole  and  Wire 
Evil,"  by  Oliver  E.  Lyman;  "  Stethoscopy,"  by  Samuel  Hart,  M. 
D.;  "  Coal  and  the  Coal-tar  Colors,"  by  M.  Denys  Cochin ;  "  The 
Chemistry  of  Cookery,"  by  M.  Mattieu  Williams;  "  Ensilage  and 
Fermentation,"  by  Manly  Miles,  M.  D.;  "Geography  and  the 
Railroads,"  by  Dr.  T.  Jastrow;  "The  Life-work  of  Pasteur,"  by 
his  son-in-law;  "Clean  Drinking-water,"  by  Edwin  J.  Howe,  M. 
D-  "  Physiology  versus  Metaphysics,"  by  Dr.  Walter  H.  Walshe; 
11  Professor  Dvorak's  Sound-mills,"  and  "  Arnold  H'.nry  Guyot," 
by  Prof.  W.  B.  Scott.  ^ 

Young  Mr.  Edward  Pierrepont,  B.  A.  Oxon,  "Membre  du  Club 
Alpin  Suisse,"  with  his  American  papa,  took  a  trip  last  year  which 
has  been  embalmed  under  the  alluring  title  of  "Fifth  Avenue  to 
Alaska."  The  volume  is  written  in  the  chatty,  genial,  "so-nice  " 
style  of  an  Anglomaniac,  who  is  "aw,  doing  the  country,  aw,  you 
know."  As  a Targe  portion  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  California, 
it  possesses  a  certain  interest  for  our  poor,  long-suffering  inhabit- 
ants, who  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  have  nad  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  themselves  magnified  by  immigration  agents,  misrepresented 
by  traveling  Yankee  editors,  damned  by  traveling  British  lords, 
and  lied  about  by  the  lecturing  hawks,  male  and  otherwise,  that 
make  their  annual  swoop  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  Brooklyn. 
Young  Mr.  Pierrepont  seems  to  have  been  awfully  pleased  with 
everything  he  saw.  He  was  pleased  with  Major  "  Rathbun,"  who 
showed  him  his  "paddocks  "  at  Menlo  Park.  He  was  so  pleased 
to  meet  Doctor  Stone,  "his  father's  old  friend."    He  enjoyed  an 

"excellent  dinner  at  '  Marchand's,'"  given  him  by  Mr.  G Tun. 

He  found  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flood,  their  son  and  daughter,  sensible, 
well-mannered  people,  without  the  least  pretension."  From  Mr. 
Perkins,  "lately  Governor  of  California,  and  agent  of  the  Oregon 
Railway  and  Navigation  Company,"1  he  received  "most  valuable 
civilities."  As  he  was  bound  for  Alaska,  this  is  peculiarly  signifi- 
cant. Young  Mr.  Pierrepont  armed  himself  with  his  "  British 
Bulldog"  to  go  through  Chinatown  with,  but  was  surprised  to  find 
that  it  was  not  called  into  service.  On  the  Chinese  question, 
Young  Mr.  Pierrepont  appears  to  be  in  doubt ;  but  hehas  the  good 
sense  to  publish  a  speech  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Coleman  concerning  Chi- 
nese immigration,  which  serves  as  an  antidote  to  his  own  observa- 
tions. Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York;  for  sale  by 
Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co. 

Le  Francais,  now  in  its  fourth  year,  has  been  obliged  to  an- 
nounce its  suspension.  The  editor  has  accepted  no  subscriptions 
beyond  June,  1SS4,  and  with  that  month  its  career  willclo^e.  This 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  it  is  a  bright  and  entertaining  little 
sheet,  and  will  be  greatly  missed  by  those  who  have  been  reading 
it  regularly.  However,  if  the  public  will  not  support  it,  it  must 
go.  The  editor,  in  a  half-comic,  half- melancholy  valedictory,  an- 
nounces its  decease.  In  a  droll  parody  on  Beranger's  poem,  "  Les 
Etoiles  qui  Filent,"  he  sings  its  swan-song: 

LES   FEL'ILLES   QL'I   FILENT. 
Encore  une  feuille  qui  file. 
Qui  file,  file,  et  disparait ! 
— C'est  celle  d'un  maltre  d'e"cole 
Qui,  puriste  au  superlatif, 
S'e'cait  fait  une  affreuse  idole 
De  1'imparfait  du  subjonctif, 
Mais  a  ce  pedantesque  style 
Le  lecteur  trouvait  peu  d'attrait — 
Et  voila  le  Fraiicnis  qui  file, 
Qui  file,  file,  et  disparait. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  idea  for 
advanced  students  of  French  to  purchase  the  volumes  of  the'de- 
funct  magazine.  They  contain  all  manner  of  matter — little  come- 
dies, poems,  social  games,  charades,  etc.,  literary  notes,  anecdotes, 
bibliographical  notes,  and  a  number  of  articles  on  recondite  ques- 
tions of  French  grammar  and  pronunciation,  translationsof  words 
and  phrases  not  found  in  the  dictionaries,  idioiisms,  Franco-An- 
glicisms and  Anglo-Gallicisms,  letters  writen  in  French  by  Amer- 
ican readers,  ana  corrected  by  the  editor — etc.,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  there  is  much  valuable  matter  in  these  volumes  that  can 
be  found  nowhere  else.  They  can  be  obtained  by  sending  to  Jules 
L£vy,  Box  3,  Roxbury,  Mass.;  price,  $1.50  per  volume. 


AN    OLD    FAVORITE. 


Israel  Freyer's  Bid  for  Gold. 


FRIDAY,   SEPTEMBER  24,    1869. 

Zounds!  how  the  price  went  flashing  through 

Wall  Street,  WilHiam,  Broad  Street,  Newl 

All  the  specie  in  the  land 

Held  in  one  Ring  by  a  giant  hand— 

For  millions  more  it  was  ready  to  pay, 

And  throttle  the  Street  on  hangman's  day. 

Up  from  the  Gold   Pit's  nether  hell, 

While  the  innocent  fountain  rose  and  fell, 

Loud  and  higher  the  bidding  rose, 

And  the  bulls,  triumphant,  faced  their  foes. 

It  seemed  as  if  Satan  himself  were  in  it; 

Lifting  it — one  per  cent,  a  minute — 

Through  the  bellowing  broker,  there  amid, 

Who  made  the  terrible,  final  bid ! 
High  over  all,  and  ever  higher, 
Was  heard  the  voice  of  Israel  Freyer — 

A  doleful  knell  in  the  storm-swept  mart — 
'  Five  millions  more!  and  for  any  part 

"  I'll  give  One  Hundred  and    Sixty!" 

Israel  Freyer — the  Government  Jew — 

Good  as  the  best — soaked  through  and  through 

With  credit  gained  in  the  year  he  sold 

Our  Treasury's  precious  .hoard  of  gold; 

Now  through  his  thankless  mouth  rings  out 

The  leaguers'  last  and  crudest  shout ! 

Pity  the  shorts?    Not  they,  indeed, 

While  'a  single  rival's  left  to  bleed ! 

Down  come  dealers  in  silks  and  hides, 

Crowding  the  Gold-Room's  rounded  sides, 

Jostling,  trampling  each  other's  feet, 

Uttering  groans  in  the  outer  street; 

Watching,   with  upturned  faces  pale, 

The  scurrying  index  mark  its  tale; 
Hearing  the  bid  of  Israel  Freyer — 
That  ominous  voice,  would  it  never  tire? 
'  Five  millions  more! — for  any  part 

(If  it  breaks  your  firm,  if  it  cracks  your  heart) 
I'll  give  One  Hundred  and  Sixty!" 

One  Hundred  and  Sixty!     Can't  be  true. 

What  will  the  bears  at-forty  do? 

How  will  the  merchants  pay  their  dues? 

How  will  the  country  stand  the  news? 

What'U  the  banks— but  listen!  hold! 

In  screwing  upward  the  price  of  gold 

To  that  dangerous,  last  particular  peg, 

They  had  killed  their  Goose  with   the  Golden  Egg! 

Just  there  the  metal  came  pouring  out, 

All  ways  at  once,  like  a  water-spout, 

Or  a  rushing,  gushing,  yellow  flood, 

That  drenched  the  bulls  wherever  they  stood! 

Small  need  to  open  the  Washington  main, 

Their  coffer-dams  were  burst  wiih  the  strain! 

It  came  by  runners,  it  came  by  wire. 

To  answer  the  bid  of  Israel  P'reyer; 
It  poured  in  millions  from  every  side. 
And  almost  strangled  him  as  he  cried — 
"  I'll  give  One  Hundred  and  Sixty!" 

Like  Vulcan  after  Jupiter's  kick,  . 

Or  the  aphoristical  Rocket's  stick, 

Down,  down,  down,   the  premium  fell, 

Faster  than  this  rude  rhyme  can  tell! 

Thirty  per  cent,  the  index  slid, 

Yet  Freyer  still  kept  making  his  bid  — 
'  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  for   any  part!" — 

The  sudden  ruin  had  crazed  his  heart. 

Shattered  his  senses,  cracked  his  brain, 

And  left  him  crying,  again  and   again — 

Still  making  his  bid  at  the  market's  top 

(Like  the  Dutchman's  leg  that  never  could  stop), 
'One  Hundred  and  Sixty — Five  Millions  more!" 

Till  they.drageed  him,  howling,  off  the  floor. 
The  very  last  words  that  seller  and  buyer 
Heard  from  the  mouth  of  Israel  Freyer — 

A  cry  to  remember  long  as  I  hey  live — 

Were:  "  I'll  take  Five  Millions  more!     I'll  give 
I'll  give  One  Hundred  and  Sixty!" 

Suppose  (to  avoid  the  appearance  of  evil) 

There's  such  a  thing  as  a  Personal  Devil, 

It  would  seem  that  his  Highness  here  got  hold, 

For  once,  of  a  bellowing  Bull  in  Gold! 

Whether  bull  or  bear,  it  wouldn't  much  matter 

Should  Israel  Freyer  keep  up  his  clatter 

On  earth  or  under  it  (as,  they  say, 

He  is  doomed)  till  the  general  Judgment  Day, 

When  the  Clerk,  as  he  cites  him  to  answer  for't, 

Shall  bid  him  keep  silence  in  that  Court! 

But  it  matters  most,  as  it  seems  to  me, 

That  my  countrymen,  great,  and  strong,  and  free, 

So  marvel  at  fellows  who  seem  to  win, 

That  if  even  a  clown  can  only  begin 

By  stealing  a  railroad,  and  use  its  purse 

For  cornering  stocks  and  gold,  or — worse-«- 

For  buying  a  Judge  ana  Legislature, 

And  sinking  still  lower  poor  human  nature, 

The  gaping  public,   whatever  befall, 

Will  swallow  him,  tandem,  harlots,  and  all! 

While  our  rich  men  drivel  and  stand  amazed 

At  the  dust  and  pother  his  gang  have  raised, 

And  make  us  remember  a  nursery  tale 

Of  the  four-and-twenty  who  feared  one  snail. 

What's  bred  in  the  bone  will  breed,  you  know; 

Clowns  and  their  trainers,  high  and  low, 

Will  cut  such  capers,  long  as  they  dare, 

While  honest  Poverty  says  its  prayer. 

But  tell  me  what  prayer  or  fast  can  save 

Some  hoary  candidate  for  the  grave, 

The  market's  wrinkled  Giant  Despair, 

Muttering,  brooding,  and  scheming  there — 

Founding  a  college  or  building  a  church 

Lest  Heaven  should  leave  him  in  the  lurch ! 

Better  come  out  in  the  rival  way, 

Issue  your  scrip  in  the  open  day, 

And  pour  your  wealth  in  the  grimy  fist 

Of  some  gross-mouthed,  gambling  pugilist; 

Leave  toil  and  poverty  where  they  He, 

Pass  thinkers,  workers,  artists  by; 

Your  pot-house  fag  from  his  counters  bring, 

And  make  him  into  a  Railway  king! 

Between  such  Gentiles  and  such  Jews 

Little  enough  one  finds  to  choose: 

Either  the  other  will  buy  and  use, 

Eat  the  meat  and  throw  hira  the  bone, 

And  leave  him  to  stand  the  brunt  alone. 

Let  the  tempest  come,  that's  gathering  near, 

And  give  us  a  better  atmosphere!      — E.  C.  Sled/nan. 


Coleridges  tragedy  of  "  Remorse"  was  recently  recited  in  a  Lon- 
don hall  by  a  professional  read  r.  who  had  committed  the  whole 
to  memory.    It  proved  a  very  dull  entertainment. 


OUR    CHESS    COLUMN. 

[  All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addressed 
to  "Chess  Editor  Argonaut,  No.  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal."] 

Problem  No.  XXV.— By  E.  J.  Catlow. 


& 


QKtsq,        QR7,  QB8,       Q4,        KB4,  KR4,    Q7,  K6.  KB7. 

#         #  i  J_         &  i 

K2,  Q  sq,         OR  sq,         KB  sq,         KB3,  QKt7  Q3, 

QKt4,         KR4,  KKt2,  KKt5 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 


Problem   No.  XXVI—  By  H.  Leprettel,  Marseilles. 
"      BLACK. 


I— B  QR2 

2— Kt  B4 

3 — Kt  Q2  or  6  mate. 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problem  No.  XIX. 
I — B  B5  1 — Any  move 

2 — Q  mates. 

Solution  of  Problem  No.  XX. 
I  -R  X  Q  (a)       I  (a)  I 
2 — Any  move 


l-B  K3 

2— B  Q5  ch     2— K  x  B  (if  B 
3— QxR  mate,      x  B,   Q  R7 
mate. 

Correct  solutions  received  as  follows :  Problem  XXI — From  C. 
A.  Arnold.  Problem  XXII— From  T.  F.  Cowdery.  Problems 
XXXIII  and  XXIV—  From  U.  Hartnell,  Salinas. 


^ 


mate, 
our  letter  an- 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 
J.  F.  C— If  Black  I,  P  Q4,  White's  reply  is  Kt 
H.  F.  S-,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. — Problem  received, 
swered  by  mail. 

Game  played  in  the  London  Tournament  of  1883.    The  game 
and  notes  are  from  the  Chess  Monthly: 

RUY   LOPEZ. 


White. 

S.  Winawer. 
1— P  K4 
2— Kt  KB3 
3-B  K15 
4— B  x  Kt 

5-pq3 

6-BK3 

7-Kt  B3 

8— Castles 

9— Kt  Q2 
10-P  QR3 
u-P  B3 
12 — Q  K  sq 
I3-Q  B2 
14 — KR  K  sq 
15— QR  Kt  sq 
16— Kt  Q5 
17— P  x  B 

18— P  QB4  (b)    18—  P  KB 
19— P  Q4  19— BP  x  "P 

20— B  x  QP        20— Q  B2 


t  Black. 
W.  Steinitz. 
1-FK4 
2— Kt  QB3 
3-P  KK13 
4— QP  x  B 
5— B  Kt2 
6— Q  K2 
7-B  K3 
8— P  KR3 
9— P  KKt4 

10— Kt  B3 

11— Kt  02 

12— P  KR4 

13— P  Kt3 

14— P  QB4 

15— Kt  Ktsq(a) 

16— B  x  Kt 

17-Kt  02 


White.  Black. 

21— BK3(c)       21— P  R5  ! 
22— Kt  K4  22— Castles  KR 

23— P  KKt4  (d)  23— P  x  P  en  pas 


24— P  x  P 
25— Q  Kt2  ? 
26— Kt  x  KtP 
27— P  x  P 
28—  B  B2 
29— B  R4 
30 — K  B  sq 
31-Q  QB2 
32— KtK6 
33-B  x  B  ? 
34-K  K2 
35- K  B  sq 


;6-Q  x  Kt  (g)  36-Q 


37-BB3 
38— KB2 
39— K  K2 
40 — K  Q  sq 
41— K  B  sq 


24—O  Kt3 
25-P  KB4  (e) 
26— PB5 
27— P  x  P 
28— Kt  K4  ! 
29— R  B4 
30— B  B3 
31-RKsqff) 
32— Kt  x  KBP 
33-QKt8ch 
34-Q  K6ch 
35-Kt  07  ch 


06  ch 
Kt6ch 


White  resigns. 

(a)  Intending  to  play  Kt  over  B3  to  Q5. 

(b)  After  a  long  series  of  mysterious  movements,  White  com- 
mences at  the  nineteenth  move  an  attack  against  the  hostile  cen- 
tre position,  which  he  might  have  well  prepared  by  playing  18,  P 
KR4. 

(c)  Again  we  would  recommend  P  KR4. 

(d)  Playing  the  opponent's  game.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
opening,  White  has  still  the  easier  game,  and  we  think  he  might 
have  got  some  superiority  by  transferring  the  fignt  to  the  Queen's 
flank  with  23,  KR  Q  sq,  followed  at  earliest  opportunity  by  P 
QKt+  and  P  B5. 

(e)  The  first  move  of  a  beautiful  stratagem.  From  this  point  to 
the  end  Mr.  Steinitz's  play  is  of  the  very  highest  order. 

(0  The  right  reply:  if  31— B  x  Kt,  then  32,  R  x  Kt  (! ),  and  if 
31— R  x  Kt,  then  32,  Q  x  Q  ch,  Kt  x  Q  (best);  33,  R  K6,  and 
White  will  come  out  with  a  very  good  position,  and  Rook  and 
Pawn  against  two  minor  pieces. 

(g)  If  36,  K  Kt2,  mate  follows  in  three  moves. 


Mr.  Steinitz  has  made  one  more  ineffectual  attempt  to  inveigle 
his  rival  into  a  match  for  the  world's  championship,  having  chal- 
lenged him  to  play  for  that  alone,  without  any  other  slake.  Dr. 
Zukertort  has  again  finally  declined  to  play  him  anywhere  but  in 
London  ;  and  as  Mr.  Steinitz  is  now  unlikely  to  return  to  England, 
we  fear  that  this  most  interesting  match  will  not  take  place. — Brit. 
Chess  Magazine. 

The  London  Chess  Monthly  replies  to  correspondents  in  their 
respective  languages.  In  recent  numbers  replies  were  published  in 
English,  German,  French,  Spanish,  and  Hungarian. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Blackburne,  the  noted  blindfold  player,  having  been 
in  ill  health  for  some  time,  is  to  be  the  recipient  of  a  testimonial 
at  the  hands  of  the  chess-players  of  England. 

It  is  said  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Steinitz  to  re;:  ' 
nently  in  America,  and  to  take  charge  of  a  magazine  ; 
which  chess  is  to  be  the  leading  feature. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    INNER  MAN. 

My  friend,  the  calm  Englishman,  and  myself 
were  having  dinner  at  a  celebrated  eating-house 
on  the  Strand  (says  Luke  Sharp,  writing  from 
London  to  the  Detroit  Free  Press),  and  the  waiter 
was  rather  tardy — at  least  I  thought  so.  I  spoke 
somewhat  sharply  to  the  man  with  the  white  tie, 
swallow-tail  coat,  and  napkin  over  his  arm.  He 
hurriedly  took  our  orders,  and  made  haste  to  fill 
them. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  my  English  friend,  with 
that  suavity  that  a  man  assumes  when  be  is  about 
to-pay  you  a  deserved  compliment,  "that  that 
was  the  most  cowardly  thing  I  ever  saw  you  do." 

"  What  was?  " 

"  Well,  talking  angrily  to  a  man  who  is  not  in 
a  position  to  answer  you." 

"He  is  at  liberty  to  reply  if  he  wants  to." 

"For  two  or  three  reasons  he  is  not,  begging 
your  pardon  for  the  seeming  contradiction.  In 
the  first  place,  a  situation  in  this  establishment 
is  extremely  difficult  to  get.  There  are  waiters 
here  who  have  held  their  places  for  a  generation. 
In  the  second  place,  that  man  has  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  per  week  for  the  blessed  privilege  of 
feeding  such  'cantankerous  cusses'  (I  believe 
that  is  the  American  phrase)  as  you.  In  the  third 
place;  his  only  hope  of  remuneration  is  in  pleas- 
ing his  customers.  So  there  are  three  reasons  why 
he  dare  not  answer  you  back,  except  in  the  mild- 
est sort  of  a  way." 

"  Now,  I'll  bet  you  I  can  make  him  say  some- 
thing sharp  before  dinner  is  over." 

"  I'm  willing  to  acknowledge  that  your  powers 
of  being  disagreeable  are  practically  unlimited.  I 
never  bet ;  but  as  the  waiter  will  be  the  sufferer,  I'll 
pay  him  two  shillings  if  he  gives  you  a  sharp  an- 
swer, while  you  will  pay  him  two  shillings  if  he 
keeps  his  temper." 

"Agreed.    Here  he  comes." 

"Well,  waiter,  you're  here  at  last,"  I  began. 
"Thought  you  had  taken  a  Sunday -to-.Monday 
Brighton  ticket." 

"very  sorry,  sir.  We're  very  busy  to  day,  sir. 
Saturday's  always  a  busy  day  with  us,  sir."  And 
he  whipped  the  covers  off  the  dishes. 

"  In  the  name  of  all — wha — well,  that  beats  me. 
What  do  you  call  that,  waiter?  " 

"  Really,  sir,  I  understood  you  to  say  roast  beef 
rare,  sir. 

"  You  understood?  If  you  paid  more  attention 
— don't  stand  gaping  at  me,  sir!  Bring  mean 
outside  cut,  as  I  ordered." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  I  do,  indeed,  sir  " 

"  Don  t  stand  gabbing  there.  Bring  me  what  I 
ordered,  and  talk  less. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  waiter  as  he  flew  to  bring 
on  the  well-done  beef. 

"  I  suppose  a  New  York  waiter  would  have  had 
his  revolver  oat  by  that  time." 

"Oh,  no;  you  would  have  had  to  go  out  to 
Laramie  City  at  least  for  the  revolver.  But  the 
New  York  waiter  would  doubtless  have  expressed 
his  opinion  of  you  in  language  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood; but— hush— soft— he— comes— he  comes." 

"I've  been  very  fortunate,  sir;  this  is  a  prime 
cut,  sir,"  and  he  raised  the  cover. 

"Where's  the  Yorkshire?" 

"  The  what,  sir?" 

"  The  what,  sir,  the  Yorkshire,  sir.  Are  you 
deaf,  sir?     The  Yorkshire  pudding,  sir." 

"  Oh,  beg  pardon,  sir.  We  never  have  York- 
shire on  Saturdays,  sir." 

"Well,  what  did  you  tell  me  you  had  Yorkshire 
for,  if  you  didn't  have  it?  Are  you  trying  to  ex- 
asperate me,  sir?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  sir;  indeed,  I  wouldn't  think  of  such 
a  thing,  sir." 

"  Well,  perhaps  you'll  deny  that  you  told  me 
you  had  Yorkshire,  waiter?" 

"Really,  sir,  I  don't  remember;  but  if  you  say 
so,  sir,  I've  no  doubt  I  did,  sir." 

"Well,  then,  bring  it." 

"  But,  you  see,  sir,  we  " 

"  Don't  talk  back  to  me,  sir.  Bring  it  without 
more  fuss.  I  didn't  come  here  for  a  discussion; 
came  for  dinner." 

"  But  we  haven't  it,  sir." 

"  Great  heavens !  Why,  you  just  now  admitted 
that  you  said  youtf^haveit.  Why,  you're  drunk, 
waiter.  How  dare  you  attempt  to  serve  me,  sir, 
in  such  a  state?  " 

"  I  haven't  had  a  drop  to-day,  sir." 

"Do  you  dare  to  contradict  me,  sir.  Oh,  ho! 
It's  come  to  this,  has  it?  In  your  studied  inso- 
lence you  go  to  the  length  of  calling  me  a  liar- 
do  you?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  sir;  oh,  no,  indeed,  sir." 

"  Either  you're  drunk  or  I'm  a  liar— now,  which 
is  it,  sir.    Come,  which  is  it?  " 

"Well,  sir,  I  did  have  a  drop  of  beer,  sir— and 
I  do  feel  queerish  about  the  head,  sir." 

"  Queerish?  Why,  you  don't  know  at  this  mo- 
ment whether  you  are  standing  on  your  head  or 
your  heels.  Your  course  toward  me  has  been 
one  of  studied  contemptuous  insult,  sir." 

"  I  hope  you'll  pardon  me,  sir.  I  really  didn't 
intend  " 

"Didn't  intend?  Just  ask  the  proprietor  to 
step  this  way,  will  you?  " 

'  Oh,  I  beg  you  won't  complain  of  me,  sir." 

"Bring  the  proprietor,  sir. 

"  I  have  a  wife  and  family,  sir  " 

"  Don't  address  any  more  of  your  remarks  to 
me,  sir.  Present  my  compliments  to  the  proprie- 
tor, and  ask  him  to  step  this  way." 

The  waiter  walked  despondingly  away. 

"Really,"  said  my  comrade,  "you  are  going 
too  far  This  may  turn  out  no  joke  to  the  poor 
fellow  if  you  complain  of  him.     I  must  " 

They  come. 

The  proprietor  said :  "  Do  you  wish  to  speak  to 
..  me,  sir? 

"  Yes.  We've  dined  here  for  nearly  a  year  now 
and  have  generally  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
waited  on  by  your  man  here.  The  fact  is  that 
we  are  so  pleased  with  him  that  we  thought  you 
ought  to  know  that  his  care  and  attention  in- 
creases the  number  of  your  guests." 

"  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  you  like  the  place. 
I  try  to  keep  attentive  waiters,  sir." 

"  You  are  very  successful.  We  are  obliged  for 
your  attention.  People  are  all  very  ready  to  com- 
p  am  of  waiters;  so,  as  we  have  nothing  to  com- 
plain of,  we  thought  we  would  like  to  express  sat- 
isfaction.   Think  my  friend  agrees  with  me?  " 

"  Quite,"  replied  my  friend. 
_.  ^  we  wenj  out  I  gave  the  overjoyed  waiter  two 
ilungs,  and  the  Englishman  also  tipped  him  to 
same  extent,  which  I  took  as  a  neat  compli- 
~ ::  to  my  powers  of  abusing  a  man. 


Recommended   by    tlae    leading 
PUysicians    and    Chemists    of   the 

Pacific    Coa-*t, 

FOR    SALE    BY 

C.  J.  HAWLEY  &  CO. 

BJos.  215  and  217  Sutter  St. 


RHEUMATISM, 


AHQMEDEUGGIST 

TESTIFIES. 

Popularity  at  home  is  not  always  the  Best 
test  of  merit,  but  we  point  proudly  to  the  fact 
that  no  other  medicine  has  won  for  itself 
such  universal  approbation  in  its  own  city, 
state,  and  country,  and  among  all  people,  as 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 

The  following  letter  from  one  of  our  best- 
known  Massachusetts  Druggists  should  be  of 
interest  to  every  sufferer :  — 

"Eight  years  ago  I 
had  an  attack  of 
Rheumatism,  so  se- 
vere that  I  could  not  move  from  the  bed,  or 
dress,  without  help.  1  tried  several  reme- 
dies without  much  if  any  relief,  until  I  took 
Ayer's  Saksaparilla,  by  the  use  of  two 
bottles  of  which  I  was  completely  cured. 
Have  sold  large  quantities  of  your  Sarsa- 
parilla, and  it  still  retains  its  wonderful 
popularity.  The  many  notable  cures  it  has 
effected  in  this  vicinity  convince  me  that  it- 
is  the  best  blood  medicine  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  E.  F.  Harris." 

River  St.,  Euckland,  Mass.,  May  13, 1882. 

PflIT  neirSEBfl        George  Andrews, 

iAUI  I  KHrlEIVI  overseer  in  the  Lowell 
UfU.1  DfillLUIHa  Carpet  Corporation. 
was  for  over  twenty  years  before  his  removal 
to  Lowell  afflicted  with  Salt  Rheum  in  its 
worst  form.  Its  ulcerations  actually  covered 
more  than  half  the  surface  of  his  body  and 
limbs.  He  was  entirely  cured  by  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla.  See  certificate  in  Ayer's 
Almanac  for  18S3. 

PREPARED  BT 

Dr.J.C.Ayer&  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists;  §1,  six  bottles  for  55. 


Apottmatis 

THEQUE£NoSTA^LE 

WATERS 


"  Its  purity   offers    the    best    security 
against  the  dangers  which  are  common  to 
most  of  the  ordinary  drinking  waters." 
London  Medical  Reeord. 

ANNUAL  SALE,   lO  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &  Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 
For  sale  by  A.  F.  ETANS  &  CO. 

No.  16   Front  Street,  San  Francisco, 
and  Portland,  Oregon. 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

Ho.  24  Poat  Street, 

BAN  PSANCIBOO,  OAL. 

Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute. 


JOHS   UUUK  &,  «JO. 

n8  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS, 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.    Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


ASA  BARKER  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesale  Grocers, 

ro8  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


OThe  Buyers'  Guide  is  is- 
sued March,  and  Sept.,  each 
year:  216  pages,  8£xll£ 
inches,  with  over  3,300 
illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gives  whole- 
sale prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods 
for  personal  or  family  use.  TeDs  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluable  books  con' 
tain  information  gleaned  from  the  map 
kets  of  the  world.  We  will  mail  a  copy 
Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage — 7  cents.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
Respectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO- 

MV  A  9*9  Webaah  Aveane-  Chioscc*.  Hi 


"THE    QUEEN    OF    AMERICAN    WATERING 
PLACES." 


HOTEL  DEL  MONTE 

Monterey,  California, 

IS  OPEN  FOR 

THE    SUMMER    SEASON. 


This  is  absolutely  the  most  elegant  and  delightful  sea- 
side resort  in  the  world,  and  the  charming  HOTEL  DEL 
MONTE,  with  its  incomparable  accessories,  its  magnifi- 
cent drives,  its  beautiful  grounds,  its  superior  facilities  for 
boating,  add  for  cold  and  warm  salt-water  bathing,  stands 
unrivaled.  The  water  now  used  at  the  Hotel  and  upon  the 
Crounds  is 

Brought  froni  the  Carmel  River. 
So  that  the  place  is  now  the 

Absolute  Queen  of  Watering  Places, 
With  no  drawback  whatever  in  the  World  1 


PACIFIC  GROVE  RETREAT 


Near  Monterey,  California. 


NOW  OPEN  FOR  THE  SUMMER. 


This  is  the  most  delightful  camping-ground  in  the  State. 
Good  spring  water  and  an  abundance  of  water  from  the 
Carmel  River,  lovely  groves  of  pine  and  cedar,  splendid 
beach,  fine  drives  and  rambles,  an  A  No.  i  restaurant  for 
use  of  all  who  do  not  wish  to  do  their  own  cooking,  and  a 
new  and  perfect  system  of  sewerage  throughout  the  entire 
grounds. 

This  Famous  Christian  Resort 

Is  situated  on  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Monterey,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  ancient  capital  of  the  State  by  a  pleasant 
drive  of  one  and  a  half  miles  over  a  macadamized  road 
lately  constructed  by  the  company.  In  beauty  of  location 
it  can  not  be  excelled — its  graceful  pines,  extending  to  the 
water's  edge,  affording  a  delightful  refuge  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  As  a  healthful  place  of  resort  it  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  locality  in  the  State.  It  has  long  been  established 
as  a  medical  fact  that  a  residence  in  a  country  wooded  with 

Eines  is  peculiarly  beneficial  for   all   thosa   suffering   from 
ronchial  or  throat  affections. 
A  FEW  MORE  CHOICE  LOTS  FOR  SALE. 
For  further  information  apply  to 

J.  O.  JOHNSON, 
Superintendent  Pacific  Grove,  Monterey, 

Monterey  County,  Cal. 


HIGHLAND  SPRINGS, 


LAKE  COUNTY,  CAL. 


"  The  Switzerland  of  America.' 


OPEN    ALL    THE    YEAR. 


Has  no  rival  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  vari- 
ety and  unquestionable  value  >i  the  medic- 
inal qualities  of  its  mineral  wafers. 
Daily  communicati  >n  via  Cloverdale. 

DR.  C.  M.  BATES,  Proprietor. 


THE  "POPE  HOUSE" 

HOTEIji. 


The  POPE  HOUSE,  for  fifteen  years  past  the  leading 
private  Hotel  and  Boarding-House  of  SANTA  CRUZ, 
enjoying  the  first  patronage  in  the  State,  has  changed 
hands,  and  re-opened  March  25th,  under  the  direct  per- 
sonal management  and  supervision  of  the  new  proprietors, 
who  hope,  by  close  attention  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of 
their  guests,  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  valuable  patron- 
age so  long  enjoyed  by  Mrs.  Pope. 

Private  Family  Dining-rooms.  French  Dinners  served 
to  order  in  the  best  style. 

Om~  SPECIAL  OMNIBUS  awaits  all  arriving  and  de- 
parting trains  and  steamers.  No  charge  whatever  for  con- 
veying guests  to  or  from  this  hotel. 


GILROY   HOT   SPRINGS, 

An  Old  Favorite  under  Superior  Management. 
ROOP  &  TENNANT,  Proprietors    and  Managers. 


These  celebrated  Springs,  situated  in  a  spur  ^f  the  Coast 
Range,  12  miles  east  of  Gilroy,  are  now  open  for  the 
season.  A  complete  renovation  has  been  made  through- 
out, and  the  whole  place  has  been  put  in  delightful  order. 
Rates  strictly  reasonable  to  all.  P.  O.,  W.  F.  Ex.  and 
Tel.  offices  on  the  premises.  Take  the  10:40  train  (daily) 
from  depot  cor.  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets,  to  Gilroy, 
thence  by  stage  to  Springs,  12  miles;  or  the  Saturday 
(3%)  EVENING  stage,  returning  early  Monday  morning. 


ATI  T5  I  *1 T  Send  5lx  cems  r°r  PosCase  and  re" 
r  n  I  /  P  ceive  free  a  costly  box  of  goods 
1    lll&diu    which  will  help  all,  of  either  sex, 

to  more  money  right  away  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
Fortunes  await  the  workers  absolutely  sure.  At  once  ad- 
dress TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

And  Dealers  In  Gents'  Furnishing  Goods, 

415  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  A  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


"IT    IS    ALMOST    HUMAN." 

THE  NORTON 

DOOR-CHECK  &   SPRING. 


It  is  PERFECT- 
LY NOISELESS, 

and  renders  tbe 

slamming  of 
doors  and  tbe 
breaking  of 
glass  absolutely 

impossible. 


D.  S.  BROWN   &  CO., 

36  California  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast, 


.   MARBLE    WORKS. 

MARBLE  MANTELS,    made   Of  OUTK,  COL- 
ORED, ITALIAN,  and  STATUARY  MAR- 
BLES.   Monuments  and  Headstones. 
w.  h.  Mccormick, 

827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  S.  F. 


GOODYEAR'S 

Extra  Ai  Superior 

RUBBER    HOSE, 

BELTING  AND  PACKING. 

We  make  to  order,  at  few  hours'  notice,  in  our  RUBBER 
FACTORY,  Hard  &  Soft  Valves,  Gaskets,  Car  Springs,  etc. 


R.  H.  PEASE,  Jr.,       S.  M.  RUNYON,       AGENTS. 
573  and  579  Matket  St.,  S.  F. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  by  the  FACULTY 
A  Laxative  and  Refreshing/ Fruit 
Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 

Loss  of  Appetite, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 

INDIEN      E^"d" 

"MWCWn  Chemist  of  the  Paris  Faculty, 

SOLE    PROPRIETOR, 
27  Rue  Rambuteau,  Paris. 
Tamar  —  unlike   pills  and   the 
usual   purgatives — is    agreeable 
to  take  and  never  produces  irri- 
tation nor   interferes  with  busi- 
ness or  pleasure. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


TAMAR 


GRILLON 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  SANSOME  STREET, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


ANNUAL    MEETING. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company  will  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  Room 
2,  No.  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco,  California,  on 
Tuesday,  the  3d  day  of  June,  1884,  at  the  hour  of  1  o'clock 
p.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  e'le  ting  a  Board  of  Directors  to 
serve  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may  1  ome  before  the  meeting. 

JEROME  A.  HART,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  3,  Argonaut  Building,  No.  213  Dupont 
Street    San  Francisco,  California, 


CONSOLIDATED  IMPERIAL  MINING  CO. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Franctsco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  April,  1884,  an 
assessment  (No.  20)  of  Five  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  30c. 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon,  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Thursday,  the  fifth  day  of  June,  1884,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thursday, 
the  26th  day  of  June,  1884,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  cast  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C    L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  70,  Nevada— Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


CALIFORNIA  MINING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.     Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  1S84,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  12)  of  Twenty  (2oct  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  U.  S.  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  tha  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Friday,  the  twenty-seventh  (27th)  day  of  Juner 
1884,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold 
on  Thursday,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  July,  1884,  to  pay 
the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  costs  of  adver- 
tising and  expenses  of  sale. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Street* 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE. 

The  Argonaut  is  published  every  Saturday,  at  No. 
213  Dupont  Street,  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company. 

Subscription,  $4.00  per  year;  six* months,  -$2.23; 
three  months,  $1.50;  payable  in  advance — post- 
age prepaid.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  $4,50  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample 
copies,  free.    Single  copies,  10  cents. 

News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied 
by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  Post  St., 
above  Dupont,  to  whom  all  orders  from  the  trade 
should  be  addressed. 

Persons  mailing  single  copies  of  the  Argonaut 
must  affix  a  two-cent  stamp. 

Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed  should 
give  their  old  as  -well  as  new  addresses. 

7%e  American  News  Company,  New  York,  are 
Agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut 
may  be  ordered  from  any  News  Dealer  in  the 
United  States  or  Europe. 

Address  all  communications  to  "The  Argonaut, 
Aro.  2/j  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco  " 

A.  P.  STANTON,  Business  Manager. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


Time   Schedule,    Thursday,  April  34,    1884. 


TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


8.00    A.M. 

3.00  P.M. 

4.00  P.M. 
tS.OO  A.M. 
•9.30   A.M. 

3.30   P.M. 

8.00  A.M. 
•4.00    P.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

3.OO    P.M. 

3.30    P.M. 

4.30    P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
'3.30    P.M. 

7.3O   A.M. 

4.OO    P.M. 

3.30   P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
*5.00  P.M. 
•9.30   A.M. 

3.30   P.M. 

8.00    A.M. 

3.30   P.M. 

4.30    P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
IO.OO    A.M. 

3.OO  P.M. 
"S.OO    P.M. 

3.OO   P.M. 

8.00    P.M. 

8.00    A.M. 

8.00    A.M. 

S.OO   A.M. 

7.30   A.M. 

S.OO   A.M. 

3.OO   P.M. 

4.OO  P.M. 
*4.00   P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
JlO.OO   A.M. 

3.00    P.M. 

8.00  A.M. 
•9.30   A.M. 

3.OO    P.M. 

4.OO    P.M. 

S.OO  A.M. 
4.OO   P.M. 


DESTINATION. 


.Byron  and  Martinez. 


.  CalLstoga  and  Napa. . 
.Colfax 


[  Deming,  El  Paso  1  Express . . . 

[  and  East J  Emigrant  . 

I  Gait  and  1  via  Livermore 

t  Stockton  J  via  Martinez 

.  lone 

.  Knight's  Landing 

.  Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 


(    Merced,  Madera,    I    

\  Fresno,  and  Tulare  J    

.Marysville  and  Chico 

j  Mojave,  Needles,  1  Express.. . 

(  and  East j  Emigrant . 

.Niles  and  Haywards.. .    


I  Ogden  and  1  Express 

j  East J  Emigrant 

I  Red  Bluff  I  via  Marysville. 
(and  Tehama  1  via  Woodland.. 

.  Redding 

.Sacramento,  via  Livermore. . . 

"  via  Bentcia 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

.Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
.  San  Jose- 


.Vallejo  . 


.Virginia  City. 
.Woodland 


6.40  P.M. 

7.40  A.M. 
10.10  A.M. 
|6.40  P.M. 

*I2.IO  P.M. 
9.IO  A.M. 
*IO.IO  A.M. 
6.40  P.M. 
5,40  P.M. 
7.40  A.M. 
9.I0  A.M. 
7.IO  A.M. 
S.40  P.M. 
*I2.IO  P.M. 
5.40  P.M. 
IO. IO  A.M. 
g.IO  P.M. 
5.40  P.M. 
'8.40  A.M. 
*I2.IO  P.M. 
9.IO  A.M. 
5.4a  P.M. 
9-IO  A.M. 
7-IO  A.M. 
5.40  P.M. 
3,40  P.M. 
9.40  A.M. 
•8.40  A.M. 
7.40  A.M. 
II.40  A.M. 
5.40  P.M. 
6.40  P.M. 
5.40  P.M. 
5.4O  P.M. 
6.40  P.M. 
7.40  A.M. 
IO.IO  A.M. 
*6.00  A.M. 
*3-40  P.M. 
J3.40  P.M. 
9.40  A.M. 
6.40  P.M. 
*I2.IO  P.M. 
9.IO  P.M. 
IO.IO  A.M. 
7.40  A.M. 
6.40  P.M. 
IO.IO    A.M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  7.00  a.  m.  can  meet  Pa- 
cific Express  from  Ogden  at  Oakland  Pier;  and  that  leav- 
ing at  8.30  a.  m.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  The  Nee- 
dles and  El  Paso  at  Oakland  Pier. 

•Sundays  excepted.  {Sundays  only. 

LOCAL  FERRY  THA1SS  (via  Oakland  Pier). 

FROM  SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND  — *6.oo,  *6.^o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  io.oo,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12.30, 
1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  8.oo,  9.00,  IO.OO,    II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  *7.oo,  *7.3o,  *&.oo, 
•8.30,  *3-30,  *4.oo,  *4-30,  *5.oo,  *5-30,  *6.0o,  *6-3o,  g.co. 

To    FRUIT   VALE    (via  Alameda)  —  *o-3°  A.   M.,   6.30, 

til. OO,  *I2.CO    P.  M. 

To    ALAMEDA— *6.oo,    *6-30,    7-00,   "7.30,    8.00,    *8.3o, 

?.oo,  9.30,  10.00,  $10,30,  ii.oo,  {11. 30,  12.00,  {12,30,  1. 00, 
1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,   4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 

7.OO,   8.00,    q.OO,    IO.OO,    II.OO,    *I2.00, 

To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7-3°.  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  {9.30,  10.00,  {10.30,  ii.oo,  {11.30,  12,00,  I.OO,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,   5.00,  5.30,    6.00,  6.30,    7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,    II.OO,   *I2,00. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7-3°>  ±8.00, 

*8.30, 9.00,  10.00,    11.00,    i :.-. .-,    2.00,    3.00,    4.00,  *4.30, 

5.00,  *5-3o,  6.00,  *6-3o,  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From    FRUIT   VALE— *6.23,   *6.53,    *7.23,   *7.53,  *8.z3l 

*S.53,    *9.23l  «io.2i,    *4.23,    "4.53,    *5.23,    '5.53,    *6.23, 

*6-53»  7-=5.  9-5°- 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '5.15,  *5-45,   {6.45, 

to.i5>  *3-i5- 
From  EAST    OAKLAND— *5. 30,  *6.oo,    6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

8.00,  8.30,   9.00,  9.30,    10.00,    10.30,    11.00,  11.30,  12.00, 

12.30,  1.00,   1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,   3.30,   4.00,   4.30,  5.00, 

5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,   10.57. 
From    BROADWAY,   Oakland— *5- 37,   '6.07,   6.37,   7.07, 

7-37.  8.07,    8.37,   9.07,   g.37,    10.07,    10-37-    «-°7.    "-37. 

12.07,  12-37.  i-°7i  i-37»  2-°7>  2-37.  3-°?>  3-37,  4-<>7.  4-37. 

5.:/,  S.371  6-07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.061  9.06,   10.06,   11.06. 
From    ALAMEDA — *5-22,  *5-52,   '6.22,  6.52,  *7-22,  7.52, 

*8.22,  8.52,  (,.22,  9-52,  {10. 22,  10.52,  {11. 22,  n.52,  {12.22, 

12.52,  {i. 22,  1.52,  2.52,3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 

6.22,  6.52;  7.52,  8.  =  2,  9.52,  10.52. 
From  BERKELEY— *5. 15,  *5-45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7. 15,  7.45, 

*8.i5,    S.45,    {9.15,    9.45,     {10.15,    io-45,    t"«*5i    «-45i 

12.45,  1-45,  2-45.  3-45,  4-J5.  4-45,  5-*5.  5-45.  6.15,    6.45, 

7-45.  3.45,  9.45,  10,45. 
From    WEST    BERKELEY— '5.45,    *6.is,    6.45,    *7.is, 

7-45.  8.45,    {9.15,    9.45,    10.45,    ti2-45.    1-45.    «-45.  3-45. 

4-45.  *5-r5>  5-45.  *°-T5.  6-45.  *7-*5- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN    FRANCISCO— *j.  15,  9.15,  xx.15,  1.15,  3-15, 

5-i5- 
From  OAKLAND — *6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12-15,  z-*5>  4-*5- 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


{ Sundays  only. 


"  Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &Co.,  Je 
elers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


ATKINS     MASSEY, 

I'XDERTAKER, 

At  the  old  established  place,  >o.  651  Sacramento 
Street,  first  house  below  Kearny,  San  Francisco. 


OMHERNMC^ 


1SROA1)   GAl'Ui:. 

SUMMER     ARRANGEMENT. 

1'onimenclng  Sunday,  Slay  4,  18S4, 

And  until  further  notice,  passenger  trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend 
Street,  betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


LEAVE 
S.  F. 

DESTINATION, 

ARKIVE 
S.  F. 

8.30   A.M. 
t    9.30   A.M. 
10.40  A.M. 

*  3.30   P.M. 
4.25    P.M. 

*  5-15  P-M. 

6.30    P.M. 
{11.45   P-M« 

..San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and.. 

6.40   A.M. 

*  8.IO    A.M. 
9.03   A.M. 

*I0.O2    A.M. 

*  3.36    P.M. 
t    4.59    P.M. 

6.00    P.M. 
{    7.50   P.M. 

t  8. 15  p.m. 

8.30   A.M. 
IO.40    A.M. 
*3-30    P.M. 

4.25    P.M. 

.  .Santa  Clara,  San  Joie,  and.. 

9.03    A.M. 
*I0.02    A.M. 

*    3.36    P.M. 

6.00    P.M. 

1    8.15    P.M. 

IO.4O    A.M. 
•3.30    P.M. 

..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. . 
Salinas,  and  Monterey... 

* I0.02    A.M. 
6.0O   P.M. 

IO.4O   A.M. 
*    3.30    P.M. 

. .  .Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos... 

*I0.02    A.M. 
6.00    P.M. 

IO.40    A.M. 
♦3.30    P.M. 

. .  Watsonville,  Camp  Goodall . . 
Aptos,    New  Brighton,   Soquel 
(Camp  Capitola)  &  Santa  Cruz, 

*I0.02    A.M. 
6.00   P.M. 

10.40  a.m.  I  ..Soledad  and  Way  Stations..  |  6.00  p.m. 

*           ...    I  --Monterey  and    Santa  Cruz..  I  lo 

17.50  a.m.               ,c      j i         c  '8.55  p.m. 

'  J                  (Sunday    fc-xcursion " 


*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

{  Theatre  train;  Saturdays  only- 
Stage  connections  are   made  with  the   10.40  A-  M.  train, 
except   Pescadero   stages   via   San  Mateo  and    Redwood, 
and  Pacific  Congress  Springs  Stage  via  Santa  Clara,  which 
connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates — to 
Monterey,  Soquel,  Santa  Cru?,  and  Pcscadero.  Also,  to 
Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

Excursion  Tickets. 

For  Sundays  only — Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  for  return 

same  day. 
For  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday — Sold   Saturday  and 

Sunday  only  ;  good  for  return  until  following  Monday, 

inclusive,  at  the  following  rates: 


Round   Trip 

from  San 
Francisco  to 


San  Bruno. 
Milbrae... 
Oak  Grove 
San  Mateo. 
Belmont. . . 
Redwood  . 
Fair  Oaks  . 
Menlo  Pari 
Mayfield  .. 


Sun. 
Tkt. 


1  00 
1  00 

1  25 


Sat  to 
Mon. 
Tkt. 


1  40 
1  50 


Round   Trip 


sat  tc 
Mon. 
Tkt. 


4  00 

5  00 


Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Division  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


SAL'CELITO— SAJK   RAFAEL—  SAM  QUEKTiai, 

via 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

TIME   TABLE. 

Commencing     Monday,    May     l'!i!i,     1884, 

and- until  further  notice.  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  SAN    RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 
7.30,  9.15  A.  M.,  1.30,  3.20,  4.50,  6.15  P.  M. 

(Sundays! — S.oo,  io.oo,  11.30  A.  M.,  1.30,  4.30,  6.30  p.  M. 


From   SAN   RAFAEL  (week   days)— 6.15,  7-45.  920  a. 

M.,  2.00,  3.25,  4,50  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 7.55,  10.00,  11.30  A.  M.,  3.15,   4.30,  6.30  p.  M. 


From  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 6.45,  8.15, 10.00 a.m., 
2.30.  3-55,  5-3°  •"•  M- 

(Sundays) — 8.30,    10.30  a.  m.,  12.00  M.,  3.45,  5.00,   7.10 

P.  M. 

Extra  trip — From  Saucelito,  on  Saturday  at  7.00  p.  m. 


7.30  A.  M.   ami  1.30    P.M.    Daily,  Sundays   ex- 
cepted, THROUGH  TRAINS  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way 

Stations.      (Through   trains  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive   in 
S,  F.  at  10.30  a.  M.  and  6.00  p.  m.) 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days,  for   Stewart's  Point,  Guataia,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,   Navarro,  Mendocino  City,  Caspar,   Noyo,  Kibesil- 
lah,  Westport,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY   TO    MONDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing  Monday  :    Fairfax,  $1 ;    Camp  Taylor,  $2  ;    Point 
Reyes,  $2.50;  Toinales,  $3.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  M.  (Sundays  only)  Excursion  Train  for  Duncan 

Mills  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  7.40  p.  M. 
Fares  for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  $1.75;  Point   Reyes, 

$2;  Toinales,  $2.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 
'  DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.     Gen'l  Pass.  &;  Ticket  Agent. 
GENERAL  OFFICES,  408   CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


PALACE  HOTEL 

A.  D.  SHARON,  Lessee. 


Tiie  Palace  Motel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  tne  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  In.* it' I  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  aud 
Earthqnakc-prool'.  It  lias  Fire  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The 
ventilation  is  perfect.  A  buth  and  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  cen- 
tral court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light, 
its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies, 
its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  Is 
a  teatnre  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Quests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant la  the  Finest  in  the  city. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  K. 


Passenger  Trains  leave  Station,  foot  of  Market  Street, 
south  side,  at 

8.30  A.M.,  daily;  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Al- 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and 
all  Way  Stati  ns. 

2.30  P.  M.  {except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alva- 
rado, Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa 
Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ. 

4,30  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  in- 
termediate points. 

$5  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $2.50  to 
SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS,  to 
return  until  MONDAY,  inclusive. 

8.00  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN  JOSE, 
BIG  TREES,  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

$3.00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

$1.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE.; 


To  Oakland  aud  Alameda. 

§6.00,   30.30,   37-00,   7.30,   S.oo,   8.30,   g.oo,    9.30,   10.00, 

10,30,   II.OO,   II.30  A.  M,   "|l2.0O,    12.30,    Ifl.OO,    I.30,    ^[2.00, 

2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  10,30,  11.45  P-  "• 

From    Fourteenth    and    Webster    Streets, 
Oakland  — 35  30,  §6.00,  36.30,  7.00,  7.30,  S.oo,  8.30, 

Q.OO,  9.3O,   IO.OO,  10,30,    If  1 1. OO,    II.30  A.M.,    U12.OO,    I2-3Q, 

ifi.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30.  6.00, 

6.30,  7.OO,  7-30,9.30,    IO.3O,  II-45  pl  M* 

From    iligh   Street,   Alameda  —  35.16,    §5.46, 
36.i6,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  S.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  Tfio.46, 

II. 16,  Til. 46  A.  M.,  I2,l6,  ^12.46,  1. 16,  I.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9.16, 
II.31  P.  M. 

3  Sundays  excepted.  If  Sundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,   and  Transfer  Office,  222   Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G,  F.  &  P.  Agt. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP   COMPANY 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Leave  Wharf   corner    First   and    Brannan  Streets,  at    116 
o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA    AND    HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with   steamers    for  Shanghai. 

From  San  Froncisco  for 
Steamer  1884.  HONGKONG. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  May   27th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.   H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  3UIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 

City  oi"  Bio  de  Janeiro June  14 

At  12  o'clock  m.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 
Coliuia Saturday,  May  31 

At  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to  MAZ- 
ATLAN,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPERICO,  SAN  JOSE 
DE  GUATEMALA,  ACAJUTLA,  LA  LIBERTAD, 
and  PUN TA  ARENAS. 

Tickets  to  and  from   Europe   by  any  line  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  rates  ;  also  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports. 

For  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY, 

Australia Friday,  June  6,  at  12  o'clock  m. 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 
Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.  m.,  on  March  3d,  nth,  19th,  and  27th,  and  every 
eighth  day  thereafter.  The  first  steamer  of  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  day— a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  0  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc..  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
.      GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,    General   Agents, 

No.   10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

FOR  HOXU.l  II , 

The  splendid  new  300-ton  steamships  will   leave  the    Com- 
pany's Wharf,  corner  Steuart  and  Harrison  Streets: 

MARIPOSA MONDAY,  June  2d,  at  3  p.  m. 

ALAMEDA MONDAY,  June  16th,  at  3  p.  M. 

The  MARIPOSA  is  now  receiving  freight. 

Excursion  tickets  at  reduced  rates, 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  J.  D.  SPRECKELS  & 
BROS.,  Agents,  327  Market  Street. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN, 

Dealer  in  House,  Steam,  Foundry,  and 

CUMBERLAND    COAL, 

EXtilJSH  CUKK  AM)  PIG  IKON, 
1*20   RcHle  Street.  $*m.  FVaneiseo. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.      Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWBI,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FUNEKAL  DIRECTORS, 

US  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 
Church.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

f.    R.   COWEN.  D.  H.  SCHUYLER.  J.     W.   FOSTER. 

Schuyler  Si  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


THE      NEVADA     BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up   Capital $3,000,000  In  Gold. 

DIRECTORS. 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President  ; 
James  G.  Fair,         James  L.  Flood,        John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.   Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London   Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lim'd. 


THE   BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas   Brown Cashier. 

Bvron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  Hie  Bank 
of  California ;  Roston,  Ire  mon  National 
Bank;  Chicago,  I  nioit  National  Bank;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  New  Zea- 
land, tke  Bank  of  New  Zealand ;  Loudon,  N. 
M.  Rotlischild  A  Sous ;  Ckina,  Japan  India, 
and  Australia, 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hai, Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt 
Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or., 
Los  Angeles. 


The  ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN  BANK 

LIMITED, 
N.  E.  corner  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets. 

London  Ofiice,  3  Angel  Court.     New  York  Agents,  J.  W. 
Seligman  &  Co.,  21  Broad  Street. 

Authorized  Capital  Stock' $6,000,000 

Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections 
buy   and  sell   Exchange  and   Bullion,    loan    Money, 
issue  Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 
FRED  F.  LOW,         1 
IGN.  STEINHART, 
P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Cashier. 


>  Managers. 


CHARLES  CROCKER.      WM,  H.  CROCKER.      R,  C.  WOOLWORTH. 

CROCKER,  WOOLWORTH  &  CO. 

BANKERS, 

332  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  carry  on  a  gen- 
eral Banking  business. 
Correspondents  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Eastern  States 
and  in  Europe. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.    Established  1720. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  corner  California  and 
Montgomery   Streets  (Safe   Deposit  Building),  San   Fran- 


COItOIERCIAX     INSURANCE    CO 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

F1BE    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Safe 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


C.    J.    HUTCHINSON.  H.    R.    MANN. 

HUTCHINSON     &    MANN, 

INSURANCE  AGENCY. 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304   Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


HOME  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

No.  316  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  up  in  Gold) $300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  1,  1884 759,475  13 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB   CABDENg,   MILLS,    JIIfiFS,    AND    FIRE 
DEPABTDLENT8, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GOTTA    PEBCHA    AND     KUBBfiK 

5IAMJFACTIKIXG  COMPAKV. 


Carbolized  Rubber  Hose,  Standard.  Olullefe 
Ctoss*>  Rubber  nose.  Extra  "  A  "  Rubber  Hose, 
Rubber  Hose,  (Competition,)  Suction  Hose, 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steom  Fire-Engine 
Hose,  Carbollzed  "Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 

VALVES,  GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER. 

Corner  First  and  Market 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


What  is  this  that  has  come  to  pass?  Two  good 
companies  and  one  good  play  in  town,  and  never 
a  trick  of  advance  puffery!  Of  the  company  at 
the  California,  it  was  only  said  that  Kate  F<»rsythe 
was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  and  that  Fred  Warde 
was  the  leading  man — both  of  which  statements 
are  entirely  true. 

At  the  Baldwin,  it  was  said  that  Nat  Goodwin 
was  coming  'with  a  select  company  and  a  good 
play. 

"Confusion  "  is  the  best  comedy  that  we  have 
had  since  we  laughed  long  and  loud  at  "7-20-8." 
The  "  Confusion  "  company  is  the  most  symmet- 
rical company  we  have  had  since  the  Wyndhams 
went  away  with  lowered  crests.  Nat  Goodwin 
himself  is  every  one's  pet  comedian — the  best, 
perhaps,  since  Joe  Jefferson  was  young,  a  remote 
time  now  promoted  to  the  honor  of  an  historical 
date. 

Being  such,  one  almost  resents  the  very  artistic 
manner  in  which  he  fuses  himself  with  the  others 
of  the  company  in  "Confusion,"  and  does  not 
seek  to  rise  above  the  harmony  by  an  intrusive 
one  of  his  mirth-provoking  tricks.  This  is  all 
very  well  in  "Confusion,"  which  is  so  neat  a 
comedy  that  it  would  almost  play  itself;  but  we 
must  have  a  further  taste  of  the  old  Nat  Goodwin 
before  he  goes  away. 

Meantime  "Confusion,"  as  it  stands,  should 
satisfy  any  play-goer  with  an  epicurean  taste  for 
comedy.  It  has  been  called  a  long  farce,  but  it 
is  not  broad  enough  for  farce.  Every  contre- 
temps in  it  is  quite  naturally  and  easily  brought 
about.  In  these  days  of  dog  worship  the  wealth 
of  caressing  language  which  is  lavished  on  a  pug 
or  a  terrier  is  in  no  whit  different  from  that  ad- 
dressed to  the  baby  in  its  cradle.  The  dog  is  quite 
as  much  a  part  of  the  family  as  the  baby,  and  is 
sometimes  lineally  identified  a  generation  or  two 
back.  There  is  in  this  goodly  city  a  dog,  known 
to  a  large  circle  as  Romp.  Romp  now  has  the 
rheumatism,  and  a  temper,  and  is  growing  old 
and  peculiar.  But  he  is  still,  and  always  has 
been,  beautiful  and  aristocratic.  For  he  is  no 
common  pug  or  terrier,  but  a  fine,  high-bred 
cocker  spaniel,  with  a  long,  feathery  tail  of  gold- 
en brown,  and  such  a  pair  of  beautiful,  long,  de- 
pending golden  ears  as  could  belong  only  to  a 
dog  prince. 

Romp's  destinies  were  at  one  time  watched 
over  by  an  equally  aristocratic  Chinese  butler, 
who  made  it  an  object  in  life  to  prevent  Romp 
from  ever  suspecting  that  he  was  a  mere  dog,  and 
was  always  careful  in  Romp's  hearing  to  mention 
his  relationship  to  the  various  members  of  the 
family.  Returning  one  day  after  a  brief  absence 
from  home,  the  chatelaine  inquired  of  the  discreet 
butler  whether  any  one  had  called  in  her  absence. 

"No  one  but  Romp's  grandmother,"  answered 
the  fastidious  Wing.  And  there  is  no  need  of  ex- 
planation that  the  lady's  own  mother  was  re- 
ferred to. 

The  Mumpleford  pug  doubtless  occupied  the 
same  position  in  the  family  after  it  became  fairly 
established,  but  it  is  its  induction  which  causes 
confusion. 

A  part  of  the  pleasure  of  the  play  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  takes  place  in  a  well-appointed  family. 
Their  breakfast  table  in  the  first  act  makes  a  very 
pleasant  picture,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
cern just  what  relation  anybody  is  to  anybody, 

Nat  Goodwin  appears  to  be  everybody's  uncle, 
and  is  an  easy-going,  thoroughly  good-natured 
old  gentleman,  with  a  faint  nautical  suggestion 
in  his  straw  hat.  Such  actual  comedy  as  is  in 
the  part  he  puts  in  himself,  for  the  lines  that  fall 
to  him  are  few  and  the  suggestions  faint,  and  it 
is  only  as  the  deus  ex  mackina.  of  the  pug  side  of 
the  confusion  that  he  finds  his  opportunity.  But 
he  is  inimitably  good. 

One  rarely  sees  so  thoroughly  easy  and  admira- 
ble an  actress  in  the  Lucretia  Trickleby  line  as 
Miss  Maria  Davis.  There  is  not  the  faintest 
flavor  of  low  comedy  in  anything  she  does,  and 
yet  every  action  and  word  have  a  dash  of  pure 
comedy  in  them.  One  realizes,  as  she  moves 
about  so  thoroughly  at  home  during  her  first  fif- 
teen minutes  on  the  stage,  what  very  unusual 
things  ease  and  naturalness  are. 

The  leading  man,  Mr.  Crawford,  is  so  very  like 
the  two  best  English  light  comedians,  that  he  can 
not  help  but  please,  and  this  excellence  runs 
straight  through  the  company. 

Miss  Adele  Waters  is  a  pretty  girl  and  a  good 
3~J,:css,  though  she  will  go  to  breakfast  on  an 
Laglish  summer  morning  in  a  cashmere  wrapper 


edged  with  swan's-down,  and  decked  with  roses. 
And  this  with  Rupert  sitting  down  in  tennis 
flannels,  and  her  indifferent  husband  across  the 
table  in  a  cool  English  morning  coat. 

The  play,  by  the  way,  preserves  its  English  fla- 
vor very  thoroughly,  for  such  of  the  actors  in  the 
cast  as  are  not  English  have  been  faintly  bitten 
by  the  mania. 

Nat  Goodwin  has  it  perhaps  not  at  all,  though 
he  does  say  "aganest."  Miss  HattieDelarohas  the 
first  symptoms.  By  the  way,  the  Delaros,  like 
the  Tittels  and  the  widows'  cruse,  are  inexhaust- 
ible; but  they  are  all  pretty,  this  little  Delaro  in- 
cluded, so  one  easily  forgives  a  magnificent  abun- 
dance of  them. 

Miss  Ella  Mayer,  the  tortured  mother  of  the 
baby,  is  in  a  little  more  advanced  state  of  the 
mania,  and  Adele  Waters,  in  a  year  or  two  more, 
will  be  almost  suspected  to  be  English;  but  she 
must  not  say  Aawg. 

Miss  Davis  is  English,  most  palpably,  and  so 
are  one  or  two  of  the  others;  but  not  just  the  kind 
of  English  that  the  genuine  Anglomaniacs  affect. 
This  particular  kind,  however,  is  not  lacking.  It 
is  represented  by  Mr.  Crawford  and  Mr.  Robert 
Coote. 

Every  one  in  the  comedy  seems  to  suggest  a  re- 
membrance of  somebody  else,  and  when  Doctor 
Bartholomew  Jones  began  to  speak,  Louis  Har- 
rison seemed  to  have  returned,  dapper,  smiling, 
disguised,  and  comical. 

In  short,  everything  is  comical  in  "  Confusion," 
and  so  sparkling  a  comedy  has  not  set  us  to 
laughing  dull  care  away  since — well,  yes,  again  — 
since  "7-20-8." 

In  the  performance  at  the  California  Theatre, 
the  idea  is  borne  in  upon  one  that  the  manager 
has  a  conviction  that  he  writes  a  good  play,  and 
is  determined  to  give  himself  a  chance  for  full 
justice  by  playing  it  with  a  good  company,  and 
under  his  own   management. 

The  idea  is  an  excellent  one,  but  the  play  and 
the  company  do  not  match. 

When  David  Belasco  first  took  to  writing  plays, 
he  was  troubled,  like  Tillotson,  with  a  wild  rush 
of  dramatic  ideas.  Every  scene  was  so  replete 
with  action  lhat  it  taxed  the  mind  to  follow,  so 
that  the  whoie  was  an  incoherent  mass;  at  the 
same  time  the  most  tremendous  situations  were 
upheld  by  such  weak  and  commonplace  language 
that  scenes  which  should  have  been  great  became 
simply  amusing.  Belasco  was  wi-e  enough  tos:e 
this,  secured  a  collaborator  to  polish  his  English, 
curbed  his  wild  train  of  thought,  and  has  at  last 
so  fined,  and  toned,  and  polished  himself  down 
that  his  last  play  is  an  idyl,  and  New  York  is  in 
delight  over  so  simple  and  homely  a  thing  as  the 
burial  of  a  bird. 

Tillotson,  too,  is  troubled  by  a  superabundance 
of  material  without  the  skill  to  handle  it. 

"Lynwood"  is  a  combination  of  the  "Silver 
King  and  "Fedora."  This,  however,  does  not 
matter.  Neat  plagiarizing  is  easily  pardoned. 
The  war  is  far  enough  back  in  the  mists  by  now 
to  bring  the  Confederate  gray  upon  the  stage 
without  its  being  a  signal  for  a  hiss,  and  romance 
grew  rank  wetted  by  the  blood  ot  soldiers  during 
those  troubled  years. 

Yet  no  one  has  ever  quite  succeeded,  either  in 
book  or  play,  in  making  a  great  picture  of  the 
time.  1  he  books  have  all  been  maudlin  pathos; 
the  plays  have  all  been  cheap  melodrama. 

"  Lynwood  "  is  no  exception.  It  is  redundant, 
crude,  weak.  The  language  is  insufficient,  inex- 
pressivej  and  the  actors  are  obliged  to  fill  in  with 
ejaculations  and  acted  intensity,  where  intensity 
there  is  none  in  the  play. 

Miss  Kate  Forsythe  should  be  a  very  fine  actress 
with  the  proper  material  in  her  hand.  She  is  con- 
ventional, traditional,  and  has  many  traces  of 
the  heavy  legitimate  upon  her.  The  legitimate 
soon  spoils  any  one  for  anything  but  that  one  de- 
partment of  the  art.  It  spoiled  a  very  clever  actor 
in  Fred  Wnrde,  without  making  a  great  actor  of 
him  in  the  new  field.  One  can  almost  tell  by  his 
Victor  Blanchard  just  how  he  plays  the  familiar 
tragedy  group;  and,  really,  one  does  not  feel  de- 
prived of  anything  in  not  having  seen  him  in  his 
star  parts.  His  face  has  changed  much  in  the 
strong  play  of  tragic  feeling,  and  his  actions  have 
the  conventional  stiffness  of  the  old,  old  school. 
I  do  not  think  he  could  play  Henry  Beauclerc  at 
all  now,  and  he  played  it  so  very  well  once  that 
we  have  never  since  been  quite  willing  to  accept 
any  other. 

His  Victor  Blanchard  should  be,  at  least,  emo- 
tional or  melodramatic.  It  is  neither.  It  is  a 
heavy,  gloomily  wrought  piece  of  tragedy,  with 
no  ray  of  light  or  softness  in  it  anywhere.  In- 
deed, he  is  always  keyed  up  to  such  a  pitch  that 
any  ordinary  lady-love  would  be  obliged  to  carry 
around  an  adjustable  ladder  to  climb'  up  to  him. 

Miss  Kate  Forsythe  is  not  so  badly  trammeled 
by  the  shackles  of  the  legitimate.  She  only  car- 
ries a  few  slight  scars  from  them.  She  has  a  very 
handsome  stage  presence,  a  rich,  sonorous  voice, 
and  a  very  pure  speech.  But'  she  has  power  for 
more  material  than  is  given  her  to  work  with. 
The  situations  are  certainly  strong  enough,  but 
they  are  put  upon  a  scaffolding  of  such  ram- 
shackle language,  and  everything  is  so  badly 
joined,  that  the  whole  structure  threatens  to  go 
to  pieces. 

In  short,  "Lynwood"  is  a  very  bad  play,  yet 
there  is  the  making  of  a  good  play  in  it.  It  is 
played  too  well,  if  such  a  fault  can  be  found — for 
one  can  not  help  wishing  to  see  this  beautiful 
Kate  Forsythe  in  something  better  fitted  to  her, 
or  hoping  that  under  other  and  happier  circum- 
stances our  once  favorite  Fred  Warde  would 
come  down  off  the  stilts  he  has  mounted  since  he 
left  us. 

Perhaps  he  could  improve  "Lynwood"  itself 
by  playing  it  at  lower  pressure,  even  without  the 
other  touching  up,  or  toning  down  rather,  which 
it  so  sadly  needs.  The  spectacle  of  a  father  and 
lover  importuning  a  young  woman  to  keep  her 
oath,  who  has  sworn  in  a  moment  of  exalted  feel- 


ing to  kill  some  one,  is  just  a  little  unusual,  and 
Mr.  Blanchard's  alternate  declarations  that  he  is 
innocent  and  guilty  harrow  Miss  Carlyle  up  quite 
satisfactorily,  but  becomes  a  little  monotonous  to 
the  audience.  No  one  is  calm  for  an  instant  in 
all  this  tornado  but  the  villain,  and  he  lisps.  Yet 
he  is  rather  a  good  villain,  and  the  general  com- 
pany is  rather  a  good  company.  Betsy  B. 


Herr  Remenjigave  a  farewell  concert  in  New 
York  the  other  evening,  prior  to  his  departure  for 
Australia,  at  which  he  created  a  sensation  by  his 
marvelous  rendering  of  Paganini's  famous  "Ca- 
priccio."  He  gives  a  concert,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Marcus  Henry,  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre, 
about  the  middle  of  June. 


The  minstrels  are  appearing  this  week  at  the 
Standard  Theatre.  Next  Monday  night  they  will 
be  reinforced  by  Harry  Richmond,  late  of  the 
"  Pop"  troupe. 


"Meteors  "ends  this  evening,  at  the  Bush  Street 
Theatre.  Next  Monday  night  Edouin  &  Sanger 
open  in   "  A  Bunch  of  Keys 


"Lynwood"  is  drawing  well  at  the  California 
Theatre.     It  is  continued  until  further  notice. 


"Confusion"  is  drawing   large  houses   at  the 
Baldwin  Theatre.     Same  bill  next  week. 


To-morrow  night  "  Hearts  of  Oak  "  will  be  pro- 
duced at  the  Grand  Opera  House. 


Dramatic  Gossip. 

Effie  Ellsler  will  try  her  fortune  once  more  as  a 
star. 

Ada  Oilman  will  star  in  "  A  Mountain  Pink" 
next  season. 

Lawrence  Barrett  opens  in  San  Francisco  at  the 
California  August  1st. 

Ill  health  will  prevent  Rose  Eytinge  leaving 
New  York  for  California. 

M.  B.  Lcavitt  will  control  the  destinies  of  the 
Bush  Street  for  next  year. 

Mrs.  Lanirtry  follows  Nat  Goodwin  at  the 
Baldwin  Theatre,  in  "  Peril." 

Charlotte  Tittel  has  received  an  offer  for  next 
season  from  a  New  York  theatre. 

Ellen  Coursen  has  gone  to  Portland,  where  she 
will  give  operatic  concerts  in  costume. 

Willie  Edouin  and  his  wife  are  living  in  a  quiet, 
pleasant  way  in  St.  John's  Wood,  London. 

The  Union  Square  takes  Sara  Jewclt  back  as 
leading  lady.     Eleanor  Carey  will  be  retained. 

Charles  E.  Blanchett  will  be  b"siness  manager 
of  the  "  Rajah  "  company,  to  open  at  the  Baldwin 
June  30th. 

Her  Majesty's  Opera  Company  have  closed  a 
second  season  for  San  Francisco,  commencing  in 
March  next. 

De  Vivo  and  Bert  contemplate  a  season  of  Ital 
ian  opera  at  the  Oakland  Theatre,  headed  by  Bal- 
danza  and  others  of  the  Peralta  organization. 

W.  A.  Mestayer's  "Madam  Piper"  is  consid- 
ered too  weak  for  the  road.  John  Howson  and 
himself  could  not  give  it  more  than  moderate  suc- 
cess in  New  York. 

Madame  Inez  Fabbri  and  the  manager  of  the 
Grand  Opera  House  have  arranged  an  opera  sea- 
son at  that  theatre,  headed  by  Madame  Pappen 
heim  and  a  strong  company. 


—New  Departure.— Dinners  ii  a.  m.  to  8 
p.  m.  Hot  muffins,  etc.  Manning's  Oyster 
Grotto,  428  Pine  Street. 


—Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 
»  ♦  ■ 

—  All  ladies  are  invited  to  call  at  the 
Wonder  Flower  and  Feather  Store,  1024  Market 
Street.  Newest  styles  and  largest  stock  and  low- 
est prices. 


—  The  Metropolitan  Hall  is  the  favorite 
auditorium  for  lectures  and  concerts,  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  elegant  appointments  and  its  large 
seating  capacity. 


The  Pilsener  Reception. 

Nearly  every  thirsty  man  in  San  Francisco  must 
have  paid  a  visit  to  Irving  Hall  yesterday,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
and  nine  o'clock  at  night.  It  is  true  admission 
was  gained  by  cards,  but  these  cards  had  been 
very  generously  distributed.  The  invitations 
were  to  the  effect  that  the  Boca  Beer  Brewing 
Company,  having  secured  a  new  brewer  who  un- 
derstood the  secret  of  making  Pilsener  beer,  had 
put  the  brewer's  knowledge  into  practice,  and 
wanted  its  friends  to  test  the  result.  They  came 
by  droves,  and  when  a  reporter  entered  the  hall,  a 
few  minutes  after  the  opening  hour,  it  was  to  find 
the  place  crowded  with  people  and  filled  with  the 
noise  of  talking  people,  clinking  glasses,  and  the 
rattle  of  knives  and  forks.  An  improvised  bar 
had  been  arranged  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and 
behind  it  were  some  half  dozen  active  waiters. 
Other  waiters  rushed  around  with  trays  full  of 
glasses,  to  serve  those  who  were  seated,  while 
across  the  top  of  the  room  ran  a  well-loaded 
lunch-table. 

A  glass  of  the  new  brew  was  thrust  into  the  re- 
porter's hand,  and,  holding  it  to  the  light,  it  was 
seen  to  be  of  the  most  beautiful  amber  and  as 
clear  as  crystal.  Little  beads  rose  through  the 
liquid  as  though  it  had  been  champagne,  and  the 
foam  was  like  whipped  cream.  Emptying  the 
glass,  the  charm  of  its  appearance  was  fully  borne 
out  by  its  taste.  It  was  delicate,  with  a  smart 
smack  of  hops  arrrl  malt,  and  left  a  lingering  fla- 
vor on  the  tongue  that  explained  why  glass  after 
glass  was  sent  back  to  be  refilled.  One  of  its 
best  qualities  was  its  lightness,  old  beer-drinkers 
saying  that  they  did  not  believe  there  was  a  head- 
acne  in  a  barrel  of  it.  In  fact,  in  every  particu- 
lar—in appearance,  quality,  and  efiects— the  new 
Pilsener  beer  of  the  Boca  Brewing  Company  is 
quiteequal  to  any  of  the  famous  Eastern  brands, 
a  statement  on  which  a  second  vote  will  betaken 
to-dav  in  the  saloons  in  which  it  is  to  be  placed 
on  sale. 

$18,000  to  $35,000 

Wanted.  Improved  inside  property.  Will  pay 
good  interest  on  money  invested.  James  Hanra- 
han,  office  319  Sansome  Street. 


Richmond  Range. 

To  save  fuel  and  bake  quickly,  use  the  celebrated 
Improved  Richmond  Range.  For  sale  by  the 
agents,  Schuster  Brothers,  306  Sutter  St.,  above 
Dupont. 

A  \ew  Discovery- 

The  Silk  Floss  Mattresses  and  Pillows  manu- 
factured by  the  California  Furniture  Company, 
No.  226  Bush  Street,  are  the  best  substitutes  yet 
discovered  for  those  made  of  curled  hair  or  feath- 
ers. They  are  in  many  respects  far  superior  to 
either,  yet  they  are  much  cheaper.  To  use  them 
is  a  luxury.     Try  them,  and  you  will  be  satisfied. 


Koot  Beer. 

A  strictly  non-alcoholic  family  beverage,  at  once 
delicious  to  the  taste  and  beneficial  to  the  system. 
The  youngest  child  or  the  feeblest  invalid  can 
drink  it  with  advantage.  Put  up  in  pint  and 
quart  champagne  bottles,  with  patent  stoppers,  at 
seventy  cents  and  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per 
dozen.  All  orders  promptly  filled.  H.  L.  St. 
John  &  Co.,  14  Hayes  Street. 


Too  much  Stock  on  Hand. 

The  California  Furniture  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany have  now  in  stock  $100,000  more  stock  in 
their  warerooms,  Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  Street, 
than  they  require  for  their  trade,  which  is  com- 
pelling them  to  sell  their  goods  at  greatly  reduced 
rates — at  least  fifty  per  cent,  less  than  formerly. 


Yosemite  and  Giant  Trees, 

Via  positively  the  shortest,  cheapest,  and  best 
scenic  route,  in  new  unexcelled  six-horse  coaches. 
For  tickets  and  full  information,  Thomas  T. 
Walton,  138  Montgomery  Street. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Specimen  of  Japanese  humorous  art,  by  T.  Yata,  artist  for  Ichi  Ban. 


Ichi  Ban  is  a  Free  Exhibition  of  the  Art  and  Manufactures  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  to 

which  all  are  welcome. 

Ichi  Ban  rs  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  collection  of  Japanese  Goods  in  the  world, 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  most  attractive  store  in  America. 

These  facts  are  indisputable, 
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New  Monarch  Oil  Stove. 

Call  and  see  it.     It  is  the  neatest  yet.     Send  for 
circular.    Myers,  86g  Market  Street. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist.  S50  Mar- 
ket,  cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).  Office  hours, 
9  to  5.  . 

— Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  is  the  best  alter- 
ative,  tonic,  diuretic,  and  blood  purifier  ever  pro- 
duced. 

.  ♦  , 

—The  magical  cure  of  colds  and  coughs 
by  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  is  indisputable. 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.D.S.,  126  Kearny  St.  (Thur- 
low  Block).     Laughing  gas.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Go   to   Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New   Photo- 
graphic Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  sts. 


■  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


miSS      BISBEE'S     SCHOOL 
FOR  YOV>«    LADIES 

1030  Oak  Street,  Oakland,  Cal.,  will  re-open 
Wednesday,  July  30,  1881. 


HOPKINS  ACADEMY 

OAKLiXD,  CAL. 

REV.  II.  E.  JEWEUT,  PRINCIPAL. 

The  next  School  Year  begins  TUESDAY,  JULY  zo,  1884. 
Send  for  catalogue. 


CALIFORNIA 


MILITARY    ACADEMY 

OAKUM),  CAIi. 

A  first-class  Boarding-school  for  Boys.  Thorough  and 
practical  instruction  in  all  departments.  First-class  board. 
Special  attention  given  to  the  care  and  comfort  of  cadets. 
Term  begins  MONDAY,  July  21st.  For  circulars,  ad- 
dress COL.  W.  H.  O'BRIEN,  Principal. 


TRINITY  SCHOOL. 


A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Men  and  Boys. 
Numbers  limited.  Prepares  for  College  and  University. 
Christmas  term  opens  Thursday,  July  3r,  1884.  Kefers  to 
\Vm.  F.  Babcock,  Esq.,  Col.  E.  E.  Eyre,  Joseph  Pow- 
ningi  Esq.,  Wm.  T.  Coleman,  Esq.,  Geo.  \V.  Gibbs,  Esq. 
For  information,  address  Rev.  E.  B.  SPALD-13%}, 
Kector,  1534  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 


MISS  TRAVER  AND  MRS.  L.  A. 
K.  CLAPPE'S 

SELECT  SCHOOL 

FOR  VOl'StJ  SADIES  AX3>  (1IUDKEK, 

At    Hastings-on-Hudson,     Westchester    County,    N.    Y. 
Number  of  pupils  limited  to   fifteen.     Send  for  catalogue. 
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K.  MEl'SDORFFER 

Has  removed  from  bis  old  stand,  635  Commercial  St.  to  his 
new  and  elegantly  fitted  up  store,  345  Kearny,  S.  \V. 
cor.  Pine,  with  a  select  stock  of  latest  styles  Hats  and  Caps. 


SANITARIUM,    DAIRY, 

ORCHARD,  A38D  VINEYARD. 

Excellent  location  for  a  retired  physician  with  agricult- 
ural tastes.  Best  climate  for  patients  afflicted  with  pulmo- 
nary complaints.  First-class  dairy  in  full  operation.  Fine 
orchard  and  vineyard,  all  in  bearing.  Full  inspection  of 
receipts  and  disbursements  invited.  Land,  improvements, 
implements,  stock,  etc.,  valued  at  about  $38,000.  One-half 
cash,  balance  on  longtime  at  low  rate.  To  be  sold  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  other  landfor  butter-dairying.  For 
particulars,  address  JB.  31  ARKS,  Fresno. 


Koatliwest  cor.  of  Rush.    Established  1377. 

PROF.  De  FILIPPE  ^continues  to  give  personal  in- 
struction in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  pract.cal 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons.    Apply  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  p.  M. 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns-— Summer  Styles. 

Send   Stamp    lor   Catalogue.      Aseney,    124 
3*oNt  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SHORT-HAND  &  TYPE  WRITING 

Taught  privately  or  by  mail.  Situations  procured  for 
pupils  when  competent.  Call  or  write  to  F.  LUSK, 
Heald's  Business  College. 
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HOT  WATER  RADIATOR. 

For  Warming  and  Ventilating  Private  Residence1:  and  Pub- 
lic Dwellings.     Uniform  Heat.    No  Gases.    No  Dust. 

23  Stevenson  St.,  near  First,  San  Francisco. 


REMOVAL. 


Olllce    of  Fort   Wayne,   Vandalia, 
and  Pan-Handle  Lines,  and 

PENNSYLVANIA     RAILROAD, 


116   MONTGOMERY  ST. 

(OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL). 

J.  li.  KIKKLAMI.  Agent. 


FRUIT    FARMS. 


#25  PER  ACRE. 

Two  pieces  of  CHOICE,  FINE  LAND— one  contains 
eighty-three  acres,  the  other  about  forty — situated  about 
six  miles  northwest  of  Watsonville. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

W.    F.    GAFFEY, 

Main  Street,  Watsonville. 


STRUCK  SILVER 

FOR  PLATED  WARE. 


The  most  complete  Gold,  Silver,  and  Nickel  Plating  Es- 
tablishment in  the  world  for  Spoons,  Knives,  Forks,  Pitch- 
ers, Tea  Sets,  and  one  thousand  other  articles. 

E.  O.  DENNISTON,  Proprietor. 

STORE  AND  FACTORY, 
653  ami  655  Mission  street,  San  Francisco. 


ELEGANT    RESIDENCE 

FOR   SALE. 

In  the  Western  Addition,  near  Van  Nes-  Avenue,  for 
$30,000;  cost  over  $50,000.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to 
purchase  one  of  the  handsomest  residences  in  the  city  at 
far  below  its  real  value.  For  particulars,  apply  to  JOS.  A. 
SANBORN,  407   Montgomery  Street. 

FASHIONABLE, 
COMFORTABLE, 
REASONABLE, 
TUBBS'  HOTEL, 

OAKLAND,  John  M.  Lawlor,  Piop'r. 


K0HLM00S    HOTEL, 

Railroad  Avenue,  near  Wenster  St. 

ALAMEDA. 

Fine  Garden  200  feet  square ;  Club  House ;  Bowling  and 
Billiards.     Everything  first-class. 

JOHX  KOHXUOOS,  PROPRIETOR. 


$  1  £309000 

Paid  in  endowments  to  date.  THE  UNIVERSAL 
BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
incorporated  August  8,  1881.  Home  office,  1038  Mis- 
sion Street,  San  FrancUco,  Cal.  Issue  certifi- 
cates of  endowment  of  $r, 000  to  $2, ooo,  payable  at  mar- 
riage or  maturity.  Send  for  circulars  and  papers. 
RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


PAY0T5UPHAM&C0. 

Stationers,  Bookseller*, 

Commercial  Printers 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansoine  Street,  near  Pine. 


oPEHrnvG 

SPRING  AND  SUMMER  HATS 


THIS    WEEK    BY 


C.  HERRMANN  &  CO. 

(HERRMANN  THE    HATTER), 

At  332—336  Kearny  Street,  between  Bush  and  Pine  Streets. 

The  largest  Hat  Store  and  the  largest  stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast.      An  immense  line  of  novelties. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1884,  just  out. 
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"  I  have  never  seen  their  equal." — Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 
A.  I.  Bancroft  •£  Co.,  721  Market  St.   S.F.,  Sole  Agents. 


ESTABLISHED     1S55. 


0.  F.  WILLEY  &  CO. 

NEVADA  BLOCK, 

No.  317  MONTGOMERY  STREET, SAN    FRANCISCO, 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

CARRIAGES,  LIGHT  ROAD  WAGONS,  CARTS,  SULKIES, 

Our  stock  of  which  is  now,  as  it  has  heretofore  been,  unsurpassed  in  elegance  and  solidity.  Recent  importations 
have  greatly  enlarged  our  supply  of  vehicles  of  all  kinds  from  the  following  celebrated  Eastern  establishments,  of 
which  we  are  the  agents,  viz. : 


Brewster  A  Co., 

(of  Broome  Street)  New  York, 
C.  S.  Caffrey  A  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J., 

We  have  also  an  assortment  of  Buggies  a 


Henry  Hooker  A  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
H.  Hillam  A.  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
W.  S.  Frazier  A  Co.,  Chicago  Road  Carts. 


id  Phaetons,  with  full   leather  tops,  which   we   sell   at   prices  ranging  from 

L35.  .      Constantly  on  hand  a  full  supply  of 

lRIVES  S, 

From  the  famous  manufactories  of  Wood  Gibson,  New  York,  and  Tompkins  &  Mandeville,  together  with  a  complete 
assortment  of  Concord  and  other  Harness.  Fine  Silk  Plush  Robes,  Lap  Robes  o!  all  kinds,  Horse 
Blankets,  Whips  in  variety,  Wheel  Jacks,  Wood  Stable  Forks,  Herse  Brushes,  Curry 
Comb*,  etc.,  etc.  The  Agency  Goods  above  enumerated  will  be  sold  at  Eastern  prices  with  freight  added.  We 
have  always  in  stock,  and  are  prepared  to  manufacture  to  order,  Mountain  and  other  Wagons.  In  returning  thanks 
for  past  patronage  and  favors,  we  respectfully  solicit  a  continuance  of  the  same. 


STORE  YOUR  FURNITURE 

Boxes,  Trunks,  Pianos,  Paintings,  etc. 

BEFORE  LEAVING  THE  CITY,  WITH 

J.  H.  BIOTT  &  CO., 

735  Market  St.,  opp.  Dupont,  San  Francisco. 

Fine  Brick  Warehouse.     Advances  made. 


JOHN    MIDDLETON, 


14  Post  St.,  and  N.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Mason. 


C.  V.  GILLESPIE, 

SEARCHER  OF  RECORDS 

409  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HALLS  TO  LET, 

FOR  BALLS,  CLUBS,  ETC.  Apply  to  Mrs.  Ada 
4 'lark's  Dancing  Academy,  211  Sutter  Street, 
above  Kearny. 


IRVKKG  HALL,  139  POST  ST. 

Halls  to  Rent  for  Balls,  Parties,  etc. 

Apply  to,  A.  A.  SANDERS,  on  the  premis< 


PUMPS.— WORTH  I IV  G TO M'S. 

Special,  Mining,  and  Irrigating  Pumps. 

Over  two  hundred  cities  and  towns  have  adopted  them  in 
water-works.  Cheaper  than  any  other  of  same  capacity. 
The  Worthington  Meter  measures  accurately  water,  wine, 
oil,  etc. ;  over  30,000  in  use;  used  in  nearly  every  city 
water-works  in  the  United  States.     Send  for  catalogue. 

HENRY  B.  WORTHINGTON, 
30  and  33  First  St.,  S.  F.     A.  L.  FISH,  Manager. 


Sewerage. 


tt- 


Ventilation. 


-n 


DAVID  BUSH, 

SANITARY   ENGINEER 

No.  316  Sutter  Street, 

Between  Dupont  and  Stockton  Sts.,  San 
Francisco.      Telephone  No.  815. 

Sanitary    Plumbing    my    Specialty. 

"  I  have  no  Branch  Store." 


n- 
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Steam  Heating 


Gas  Fitting. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

OFFICE,  3S5  MARKET  STREET. 
Works FJghth  and  Brannan  Streets. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President. 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President. 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


"EUREKA"   COTTON 

GARDEN  HOSE 

Stronger  three  to  one,  and  lighter  two  to  one,  than  the  best 
four-ply  Rubber  Hose;  and  if  /eft  out  in  the  sun  and  air 
continuously,  or,  if  put  away,  put  away  dry,  will  stand  the 
roughest  kind  of  usage  and  will  last  for  years. 

Also,    RUBBER  HOSE  of   extra  quality  and   at  low 
price. 

W.  T.  Y.  SCHEJVrK, 
36  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


SUPERIOR  TABLE  Water 

l  c Ah e n  And  s n n  41  s s ac .  st. se 
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t//J* At  Lif^* 


See  the  "  DOMESTIC  "  before  baying. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 

General  Agent,  29  Post  Street. 


L.    D.    STOKE    &    CO. 

(Successors  to  R.  Stone), 
MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

Harness,  Saddles,  Saddlery  Hardware 

Collars,  Whips,  Robes,  Horse  Blankets,  and  all  kinds  of 
Harness  and  Patent  Leathers. 

423  and  424  Battery  Street,  corner  Wash- 
ington, San  Francisco. 


C.    ADOLPHE     LOW     &    CO, 
Commission  merchants, 

San  Francisco. 

OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR  STREET. 
S3T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consign ments.TES 


WM.  T.  COLE3IAX  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  in  every   orominent   commercial   city  in  :h 
world. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Manufacturing  Jewelers  and  Importers  of  FINE 
WATCHES,  DIAMONDS  AND  OTHER  PRECIOUS 
STONES.        FRENCH    CLOCKS    AND    SILVERWARE. 

119    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


SOLE  AGENCY  FOR  THE 

HENRY  F.  MILLER 


(Factory  Boston,  Mass.)  and 


H.  M.  SEWIIALL  &,  CO. 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

No.     309     SAKSOME     STICEET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

201  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 
Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS.  A.   CHESEBROUGH.  W.  H.  D1M0ND. 

WILXIAMS,  DOIOXD  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

202  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co. ;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston :  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  1854), 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 

39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Telephone 
No.  35. 


AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINERY, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 
C.  ADOI.PIIi:  LOW  A  CO.,  Agents. 

Office,  2o8  California  Street. 


A.  P.  HOTALIXG  &  CO. 

429  to  437  Jackson  St.,  sole  agents  for  the  .1.  H. 
Cntter  Old  Bourbon  Whisky.  "  O.  P.  S-,"  "O. 
O.  K.,"  "  O.  K."  "  A  No.  r,"  "  A."     Established  1852. 


411    4-13   &    415     SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

j    Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Patwr, 
Art -Painted.    Plain,    and    Glazed 

TILES 

For  IlecorntioiiM. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

811,  313,  315,  and  317  Harltel  street. 


HEMME   &  LONG 

(Factory  corner  <  'lay  and  Polk  Streets,  San  Francisco) 

AND  THE  TAYLOR  &  FARLEY  ORGANS. 
WOODWORTH,  SCHELL  &  CO. 

101   STOCKTON  ST.,  cor.  O'Farrell.         J.  B.  Curtis,  manager. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Mailed  Free  on  Application. 
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FOR  PARTICULARS,   SEE    PAGE   15. 
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Marvel  of  Excellence 
and  Workmanship. 


Contain  less  Paper  and  finer  To- 
bacco than  any  Cigarette  made. 
Popular  as  the  great 

"AFTER-1>I»ER"   CIGARETTE. 


Straight  Mesh, 
CLOTH  OF  GOLD. 

13  FIRST  PRIZE  MEDALS, 

By  WBL  S.  KIMBALL  A  CO. 


BYRON    MAUZY, 

Agent  for 

SBFZ&F  •}  PIANOS 

Pianos  sold  on^easy  installments.     Pianos  to  Rent,  Tuned 

and  Repaired. 

107  and  109  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


JOHN   GASH. 


JOHN  J.   NKWSOM, 


AE VrSO.1I    &,  GASH, 

ARCHITECTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Buildings, 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.    Take  elevator. 


FINE 

»  TAILORING  » 

Immense  Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  St. 

»  TAILORING  » 

Cheapest  House,  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  Street. 

»  TAILORING   » 

J.  S.  HAND,   Merchant  Tailor  and  Clothier, 
314  Kearny  Street. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT  RTNXING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  SEW  No.  3.  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSOK  MFG.  CO. 
303  Sutter  Street,  Kan  Francisco. 


BUGGIES! 

If  you  want  a  high-priced  Buggy,  Carriage,  or  Phaeton, 
or  if  you  want  a  good  one  for  a  low  price,  describe  what 
you  want,  and  order  from 

TRIM  AX,  IS12A.1I  A  CO.,  oil  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


FOR  THE  COMPLEXION  I 

This  elegant  preparation  is  the  most  perfect  beautiher 
known,  It  is  pure  and  harmless,  delightful  in  its  applica- 
tion, and  wonderful  in  its  effects,  while  the  closest  scrutiny 
fails  to  detect  its  use.     Prepared  by 

II.  BOWMAN,   Chemist,   Oakland. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists. 


THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER 

Awarded  medal  at  Semi- Centennial  Fair  of  American 
Institute  in  New  York  over  all  others.  Simple  and  dura* 
ble.  Weighs  seven  pounds  in  case.  No  inking  ribbon. 
Interchangeable  types  of  all  kinds.  Takes  all  sizes  pa- 
per.    Price,  $40,     Call  and  examine. 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENCY,  ROOM  34,  No.  123 

CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

S    F.  Office  Empire  Portable  Forge  Co.  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.       N.  W.  SPAULDING.       J.   PATTERSON. 


17  and  19  FREMONT   STREET,  SAN   FRANCISCO 


THE 

STANDARD 
SILK 


WORLD 

YATES   &   CONKLIN, 

Sole  Agents, 
13  Post  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

REAL  -ESTATE. 

Fine  Business   and  Residence  Property  in  all  parts  of  th« 
ciiy  for  sale  by 

G.  F.  EOIV.11  \  N".  440  California  St. 


GERMEA 

FO  R  B  R  EAK  FAST. 

DELICIOUS. 
W         TRY  IT!    ';,# 
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San  Francisco,  June  7,   1884. 


Price,  Ten  Cents. 
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A  bill  has  passed  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
now  pending  before  the  House  of  American  Commons, 
proposing  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  District  Judges  of 
the  Federal  courts.  This  is  a  very  excellent  measure,  as 
the  judges  of  these  courts  have  not  been  properly  compen- 
sated, when  we  consider  the  duties  devolving  upon  them, 
and  the  qualifications  demanded  for  their  discharge. 
Judge  Ogden  Hoffman  is,  we  believe,  the  only  one  receiv- 
ing five  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  admitted  by  all  who 
have  any  knowledge  of  California  affairs  in  the  past  to  be 
a  very  inadequate  compensation  for  his  very  able  adminis- 
tration of  the  very  arduous  duties  of  his  very  responsible 
position — duties  conscientiously  performed.  Judge  Deady, 
of  Oregon,  receives,  and  for  all  the  years  of  his  service  has 
been  paid,  the  sum  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
per  annum — a  beggarly  salary,  when  the  qualifications  and 
integrity  which  this  most  able  jurist  has  brought  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  his  office  are  considered.  Judge 
Deady  has  impressed  himself  upon  the  institutions  of 
Oregon  more  than  any  other  man  in  the  State.  His  in- 
fluence has  been  healthful  and  elevating  far  beyond  the 


court  over  which  he  has  so  long  presided.  Judge  Sabin, 
of  Nevada,  receives  the  same  salary.  The  same  was  paid 
to  his  predecessor,  E.  W.  Hilyer,  now  deceased,  and  here 
we  may  be  allowed,  as  a  comment  upon  our  judicial  serv- 
ice, to  say  that  the  wife  of  this  judge,  than  whom  no  more 
conscientious  and  honorable  one  ever  lived  in  any  country, 
is  now  at  Alameda  in  sickness  and  poverty,  with  a  young 
family.  Judge  Hilyer  served  through  the  war,  served  for 
ten  years  upon  the  bench  in  a  State  where  judicial  ques- 
tions were  of  the  highest  importance,  and  where  the  cost 
of  existence  made  the  salary  but  a  beggar's  bonanza,  and 
died  to  leave  his  wife  and  children  in  poverty  and  distress. 
This  branch  of  our  judiciary  is  ill  compensated.  The 
judges  of  State  courts  under  the  elective  system,  which 
provides  the  bench  with  but  the  meanest  of  professional 
talent,  are  better  paid.  Again  digressing,  it  may  be  pro- 
fitable for  us  to  consider  whether,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
under  our  present  mode  of  electing  partisan  judges — who, 
as  a  rule,  are  the  incompetent  and  unsuccessful  of  the  bar, 
usually  elected  because  of  their  service  in  ward  politics 
(bob  ferral,  ei  ah.),  or  through  sympathy  for  their  poverty 
(Supreme  Bench  of  California) — it  would  not  be  well  to  re- 
turn to  the  appointive  system,  give  judges  good  salaries, 
with  retiring  pensions,  and  their  offices  to  be  "  life  terms  " 
or  "  during  good  behavior."  Our  point  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  this  law  was  to  animadvert  upon  a  provision  in  it 
which  should  not  have  been  allowed.  The  Senate  passed 
the  bill  with  a  provision  that  Federal  judges  should  not,  in 
their  patronage — viz.,  appointments  of  clerks,  commis- 
sions, etc. — be  allowed  to  designate  their  relatives,  within 
certain  degrees,  to  places.  This  provision  of  the  law  is, 
first,  an  insult  to  the  judiciary,  and,  in  addition,  is  uncon- 
stitutional. The  Federal  judges  have  not  offended  in  this 
particular  as  have  the  Senators  themselves,  who  have 
crowded  their  retainers,  their  cousins,  sisters,  uncles,  and 
aunts  into  every  department  of  the  government.  Every 
military,  naval,  and  civil  branch  of  employment  is  crowd- 
ed with  the -immediate  relatives  of  the  Senators  of  the 
United  States.  The  custom-house,  mint,  postofiices,  and 
all  the  Federal  positions  in  California,  are  cumbered 
with  this  Senatorial  nepotism,  while  we  know  of  but  one 
appointee  of  any  judge  upon  this  coast  who  comes  within 
the  provisions  of  the  proposed  law.  Judge  Sawyer's  of- 
fense is  in  the  choice  of  a  clerk  of  his  own  name,  but  not 
a  relative  within  the  prohibited  degree.  Judge  Hoffman, 
after  holding  the  office  the  full  quarter  of  a  century,  ap- 
pointed his  half-brother  as  clerk.  This  gentleman  had 
served  through  the  rebellion,  came  out  a  colonel,  bringing 
from  Georgia,  as  captive  of  war,  a  wife ;  was  not  over  rich ; 
was  competent  for  the  office;  indeed,  he  was  especially 
well  qualified;  has  made  an  excellent  officer  of  the  court; 
and,  if  this  bill  is  intended  as  an  ex  post  facto  reproach  to 
Judge  or  Colonel  Hoffman,  it  is  ill-deserved,  and,  from 
the  Senators  now  in  Washington,  inappropriate  and  un- 
timely. This  inhibition  in  the  bill  is  unconstitutional,  be- 
cause the  power  of  Congress  in  this  regard  is  limited  by 
the  Constitution.  Article  II,  section  2,  of  the  Constitution, 
provides  that  the  President  "  shall  nominate  and  .... 
appoint  ....  judges  ....  and  all  other  officers  ....  not 
herein  otherwise  provided  for.  But  the  Congress  may,  by 
law,  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  as  they 
think  proper  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law, 
or  in  the  heads  of  departments."  Congress  may  vest  the 
power  to  appoint  clerks  and  commissioners  of  the  Federal 
courts  in  the  courts  of  law;  and  when  it  vests  such  power 
to  appoint,  that  power  must  necessarily  be  absolute.  The 
Constitution  gives  to  Congress  no  authority  to  limit  the 
power  so  vested,  or  to  say  or  prescribe  from  what  grade,  or 
class,  or  condition  of  citizens  appointments  shall  be  made. 
In  the  matter  of  the  appointment  of  the  inferior  officers  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Constitution,  Congress  may,  under  the 
Constitution,  vest  their  appointment  "  in  the  President 
alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments"; 
but  Congress  can  not,  in  any  degree,  exercise  either  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  the  appointing  power.  It  can  simply  say 
by  law  which  of  the  three  may  or  shall  appoint.  It  can 
not  divide  the  appointing  power  with  the  President,  the 
courts  of  law,  or  heads  of  departments.  Nor  can  Congress 
say  that  such  'appointments  shall  be  made  from  any  class 


of  citizens,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  for  that  would  not 
be  vesting  the  appointing  power.  The  vesting  of  the  pow- 
er to  appoint,  which  is  the  only  thing  that  Congress  may, 
in  this  regard,  constitutionally  do,  is  to  vest  the  person  to 
whom  that  power  is  given  with  full  and  unrestricted  dis- 
cretion to  select,  as  appointee,  any  citizen  possessing  the 
legal  competency  to  hold  the  office.  Without  this,  the 
constitutional  power  to  appoint  would  be  a  myth  and  a 
sham.  If  Congress  can  restrict  the  selection  to  any  certain 
class  of  citizens,  it  may,  of  course,  to  individuals  of  that 
class,  and  even  to  any  certain  individual  or  person,  and 
thus,  in  practical  effect  exercise,  and  absolutely  control, 
the  power  of  appointment.  This  seems  to  be  clearly  be- 
yond the  constitutional  power  of  Congress.  It  may  vest 
the  appointing  power  of  the  officers  specified  in  either  the 
President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, but  it  is  not  authorized  to  divide  the  appointing 
power,  or  to  share  the  responsibility  of  it,  with  either.  To 
exclude  any  class  of  competent  citizens  from  appointment, 
is  to  limit  the  range  for  selection,  and,  to  that  extent,  limit 
the  discretion  of  those  vested  with  the  appointing  power, 
and  to  divide  that  power  with  Congress.  If  Congress  has 
power  to  limit  the  range  of  selection  at  all,  it  has  the  power 
to  limit  it  to  the  ultimate  class,  and  the  ultimate  individual 
of  that  class.  As  Chief-Juslice  Marshall  said,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  power  of  taxation:  "The  power  to  taxis  the 
power  to  destroy."  The  power  to  take  one  dollar  on  a 
hundred  by  taxation,  there  being  no  constitutional  limita- 
tion, necessarily  involves  the  power  to  take  all.  So  the 
power  to  limit  the  range  of  selection  by  the  exclusion  of 
one  class  of  citizens  involves  the  power  to  exclude  any 
number  of  classes,  and  any  number  of  individuals  in  such 
classes,  even  to  an  ultimate  individual  in  a  single  class, 
and  thus  to  absolutely  usurp  the  appointing  power.  And 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  power  to  appoint  be 
vested  by  Congress  in  either  "  the  President  alone,  in  the 
courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments."  The  pow- 
er, when  vested,  is  precisely  the  same  power,  to  be  exer- 
cised in  precisely  the  same  way,  with  the  same  privileges 
and  responsibilities.  But,  whether  constitutional  or  not, 
this  is  not  the  place  to  begin  this  reform;  for  the  Federal 
judges  have  not  in  this  respect  particularly  offended.  If 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would  pass  an  act  de- 
claring that  it  was  unlawful  for  its  members  to  place  their 
own  relatives  in  office,  and  generally  to  interfere  in  the 
small  politics  of  the  States,  and  make  it  an  offense  for  an 
United  States  Senator  to  put  himself,  his  appointments, 
his  honor,  and  his  party  into  the  keeping  of  a  local  boss, 
it  would  be  better  for  the  country,  the  party,  and  the  Sen- 
ators themselves. 


One  aspect  of  the  recent  stock-panic  in  New  York  we 
have  not  seen  commented  on.  The  Nation  and  some 
other  thinkers  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  panic  was 
one  affecting  speculators  in  stocks  only;  that  the  legitimate 
businesses  of  the  country  were  not  involved  in  it.  These 
writers  call  attention  to  the  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween a  panic  such  as  this  and  a  commercial  crisis — like, 
for  example,  that  of  1873.  A  commercial  crisis  comes  at 
a  time  of  exceptional  commercial  activity  and  expansion. 
New  enterprises  are  being  pushed  on  all  sides,  and  trade  is 
"  booming."  Credit  and  confidence  are  universal,  and 
the  crisis  falls  like  a  thunderclap  out  of  a  clear  sky,  to 
shatter  the  one  and  destroy  the  other.  The  recent  panic 
came  at  a  moment  when  all  these  conditions  were  reversed. 
The  period  was  one  of  dullness  in  trade  and  limited  credits; 
few  new  enterprises  were  being  brought  forward ;  a  process 
of  general  contraction  had  been  in  progress  for  some  time ; 
railroad  building  had  greatly  fallen  off;  manufacturers  had 
diminished  their  production;  a  general  reduction  of  ex- 
penses was  in  progress.  And  at  a  period  when  this  was 
the  condition  of  general  business  throughout  the  country, 
one  gambler  in  stocks  failed  to  meet  his  engagements,  and 
his  fall,  with  that  of  one  or  two  others  who  were  also 
balancing  on  their  small  end,  tipped  over  the  whole  struct- 
ure so  far  as  this  was  already  rotten  and  ready  to  come 
down  by  the  run.  The  general  business  of  the  country 
had  as  little  to  do  with  the  catastrophe  as  the  c: 
had  to  do  with  the  general  business  of  the  o 
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last  will  go  on  with  as  little  reference  to  the  ducks  now 
lamed  in  Wall  Street  as  it  would  have  done  had  those 
clangorous  fowls  kept  up  their  calling  of  plucking  the 
geese  on  whom  it  is  their  unnatural  nature  to  prey.  But 
now  for  that  other  characteristic  of  this  panic,  to  which  we 
have  not  observed  that  attention  has  been  called — to  its 
character,  namely,  of  a  Settling  Day;  for  a  "  settling 
day  "  it  surely  was,  of  a  course  of  social  extravagance, 
folly,  and  waste.  This  one  characteristic  it  possessed  in 
common  with  the  mortal  crisis  of  1873.  Our  readers  will 
remember  Jenkins's  blazing  description  of  the  balls,  lunch- 
eons, equipages,  and  "diamonds"  of  that  period  and  of 
this.  With  a  thrill  beyond  the  resources  of  written  speech, 
Jenkins  was  wont  then  to  record  the  cost  of  "  floral  deco- 
rations "  at  entertainments,  and  strained  his  vocabulary  in 
picturing  mere  lavishness  of  money  outlay;  and,  during 
this  last  three  years,  we  have  beheld  the  poor  fellow  again 
hard  at  it.  There  are,  of  course,  incomes  that  can  stand 
this  sort  of  drain,  but  the  emulation  of  it  extends  to  in- 
comes that  can  not ;  and  then  comes  "  settling  day."  It 
is  all  very  fine  for  "  the  Vanderbilts  "  to  give  a  fancy-dress 
ball  such  as  that  one  we  were  privileged  to  read  of  the 
other  day,  but  how  about  the  stockholders'  wives  and 
daughters  who  had  to  spend  a  quarter's  income  in  order  to 
make  a  suitable  appearance  there?  There  can  be  no  ob- 
jection to  "  the  Astors  "  living  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  a  year,  or  double  that  figure — their  fancy  running 
that  way;  but  if  the  Van  Dams  and  Boggses  are  thereby 
fired  to  spend  the  fourth  part  of  it,  it  is  likely  that  Boggs 
or  the  Vans  will  have  to  face  an  unpleasant  settling  day. 
Society,  like  its  individual  members,  can  not  live  beyond 
its  means — beyond,  namely,  the  legitimate  earnings  of  its 
legitimate  business;  or  if  it  do,  the  result  is,  and  must 
be,  a  settling  day,  such  as  that  we  lately  saw  in  process  of 
liquidation  in  Wall  Street.  Such  episodes  bring  in  their 
train,  of  course,  their  share  of  individual  misery,  most — 
though  not  all — of  which  falls  upon  the  individually  culpa- 
ble. The  Vans  may  reduce  their  "  equipages,"  the 
Boggses  may  disappear  permanently  from  the  halls  of  daz- 
zling light;  such  things  are  mortifying  in  the  extreme,  and 
calculated  to  make  Polly  Anthus  Boggs  a  misanthrope; 
but  the  country  at  large,  alas!  takes  no  note  of  the  late 
Miss  Marie  Ant.  Boggs  (her  name  was  then  understood  to 
be  Marie  Antoinette),  nor  will  Kansas  harvest  a  bushel 
the  less  of  wheat,  nor  Texas  pick  a  pound  the  less  of  cot- 
ton, for  the  recent  panic  that  ruined  Polly  Boggs's  "  Paw," 
and  sent  the  Vans  to  practice  unnatural  economies  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  This,  then,  is  one  aspect  of  the  late 
"  crash  "  in  Wall  Street — it  was  the  liquidation  of  New 
York  society's  last  three  years  of  lavish  and  wasteful,  and 
therefore  vulgar,  living. 


No  single  occurrence  in  many  years  has  been  of  so  much 
encouragement  for  younger  Americans  willing  to  enter 
upon  public  life  as  the  career  of  young  Mr.  Roosevelt  of 
New  York.  This  gentleman,  who  only  recently  attained 
his  majority,  has  made  himself  the  instrument  of  a  reform 
in  the  government  of  New  York  City  that  ten  years  ago 
the  rashest  of  optimists  would  not  have  ventured  to  look 
for.  Perhaps  only  the  intrepidity  of  extreme  youth  would 
have  ventured  upon  an  exploit  that  must  have  seemed,  even 
to  its  heartiest  well-wishers,  to  verge  on  the  Quixotic.  The 
government  of  New  York  city  is  to-day  an  Autocracy. 
The  Mayor  is  now  empowered  to  appoint  the  head  of  every 
department,  and  may  remove  him  at  his  own  pleasure,  and 
the  head  of  every  department  appoints  the  whole  of  his 
subordinates  on  the  same  basis  of  tenure.  The  city  gov- 
ernment is  organized  upon  a  strictly  business  basis,  like  a 
railroad  or  any  other  enterprise  requiring  high  executive 
efficiency.  There  is  no  question  henceforth  as  to  where 
the  responsibility  rests  for  every  act  of  the  government. 
Each  head  of  a  department  is  directly  responsible  for  the 
working  of  his  department,  and  the  Mayor  is  responsible 
for  the  working  of  all  the  heads.  The  first  step  toward  this 
reform  was  taken  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  power  to  ap- 
point was  conferred  on  the  Mayor,  subject,  however,  to  a 
power  of  confirmation  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  Conse- 
quently, the  departments  had  then  to  be  divided  between 
the  Mayor,  who  represented  the  property  of  the  city,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  keepers  of  rum-mills,  who  consti- 
tuted the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  represented  organized 
rascaldom,  on  the  other.  But  this  last  hold  upon  the  pub- 
lic purse  has  now  been  wrested  from  the  clutch  of  rascal- 
dom. There  is  little  difficulty,  as  a  rule,  in  electing  a  good 
Mayor  in  any  American  city.  The  worst  governed  city  in 
the  United  States — namely,  San  Francisco— has  had  a  suc- 
cession of  nearly  unexceptionable  Mayors;  nor  need  it 
be  feared  in  any  given  case  but  that  we  should  elect  as 
Mayor  a  candidate  who  had  the  confidence  of  decent  peo- 
ple, over  any  candidate  put  up  by  the  rum-mills.  But  our 
difficulty,  like  that  of  most  American  cities,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  Mayor,  when  elected,  has  so  little  real  power  in 
the  administration  of  government.  The  evil  that  men  do 
lives  after  them,  and  it  is  our  misfortune  to-day  that  the 
of  remedying  the  evils  of  local  misgovemment,  as  these 
1  thirty  years  ago,  fell  to  the  task  of  the  late  Horace 


Hawes.  Mr.  Hawes  was  one  of  those  unpractical  persons 
who,  unfortunately  for  the  world,  are  filled  with  good  in- 
tentions. Inspired  by  these,  and  utterly  ignoring  all  ap- 
proved methods  of  sound  and  efficient  government,  Mr. 
Hawes  went  down  into  himself  and  evolved  a  system  of 
"  checks  and  balances  "  as  ingenious  in  design  as  it  was  fu- 
tile and  hopeless  in  application.  The  check-and-balance 
principle  of  administration  always  has,  and  always  must, 
fail.  Public  administration  is  effective  precisely  in  the  de- 
gree that  it  is  assimilated  to  effective  private  administration. 
One  result  of  Mr.  Hawes's  well-meant  unpracticalness  has 
been,  and  is,  that  San  Francisco  for  twenty  years  has  taken 
more  money  from  her  citizens  on  pretext  of  governing  them, 
and  handed  it  over  to  political  rascaldom,  getting  less  in 
return,  than  any  city  within  the  dominion  of  the  English- 
speaking  race.  Nor  is  this  perhaps  the  worst  feature  in  the 
case.  This  vicious  system  has  been  adhered  to  so  long, 
that  to-day  her  younger  citizens  have  grown  up  in  the  be- 
lief that  it  is  a  rational  system— not  unsound  in  principle, 
needing  perhaps  some  patching  here  and  there  (  a  process 
that  has  been  in  progress  for  a  quarter  of  a  century),  but  on 
the  whole  a  workable  one.  Older  citizens  are  accustomed 
to  a  similar  way  of  looking  at  it,  as  is  unhappily  proven  by 
the  forms  of  the  new  charters  they  have  designed,  wherein, 
though  the  voice  was  the  voice  of  many,  the  hand  has  still 
been  the  hand  of  Horace.  If,  however,  there  be  among 
our  younger  men  any  who  have  the  courage  of  young  Mr. 
Roosevelt  of  New  York,  their  opportunity  is  not  less  than 
was  his.  Let  them  prepare  themselves  by  a  mastery  of  the 
whole  question  of  municipal  government — which  is  itself  a 
task  of  no  mean  proportions;  and  they  have  the  example 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  triumph  to  nerve  them  in  running  a  tilt 
at  organized  rascaldom. 

Ought  a  man  to  take  a  daily  newspaper  at  his  home? 
Preposterous  as  the  question  may  at  first  blush  appear, 
some  cogent  reasons  may  be  advanced  for  answering  it  in 
the  negative.  And  though  a  part  of  these  reasons  (not  all 
of  them)  derive  a  special  weight  from  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  daily  press  in  San  Francisco,  it  is  not  im- 
possible the  answer  ought  to  be  in  the  negative  in  many 
other  American  towns — some  people  might  conclude  in 
most  Western  American  towns.  Against  the  admission  to 
the  family  circle  of  such  daily  newspapers  as  the  Boston 
Advertiser,  Journal,  or  Transcript,  the  Providenceyiwraa/, 
New  York  Evening  Post,  or  Philadelphia  Ledger,  no  very 
weighty  objection  could  be  urged,  although  the  question 
would  still  remain  an  open  one  whether  a  better  selection 
of  periodicals  could  not  be  made  that  would  still  engage 
all  the  time  which  the  family  group  has  to  spare  for  liter- 
ature of  this  kind.  A  weekly  newspaper  is  far  less  objec- 
tionable. If  it  be  the  weekly  edition  of  a  daily,  it  con- 
tains, in  the  first  place,  the  whole  of  the  news  printed  in 
the  daily  issue  that  possesses  any  importance  whatever,  as 
well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  selected  matter  that  has 
any  permanent  interest,  and  will  be  freed  from  a  great  part 
of  the  filth  of  the  daily.  Suppose  that  along  with  this 
weekly  news-visitor  there  be  taken  (2)  one  of  your  local 
weekly  semi-literary  papers — a  paper  giving  enough  of 
home  gossip  for  toothsomeness,  but  not  so  much  as  should 
stimulate  this  appetite  hurtfully — a  little  sound  politics,  a 
readable  tale,  and  so  on.  (3)  Add  the  New  York  Nation; 
it  will  be  found  to  give  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  view 
of  what  is  most  important  in  national  and  foreign  affairs 
(the  foreign  correspondence  of  the  Nation  is  almost  its 
most  admirable  feature)  and  a  valuable  view  of  current 
literature.  One  may  add  (4),  if  he  like,  a  readable  English 
weekly.  Some  might  prefer  Truth,  as  rather  light  and  not 
too  gossipy  reading ;  others  would  prefer  the  Spectator,  or 
even  Public  Opinion.  (5)  An  illustrated  paper  will  help 
entertain  the  children,  and  perhaps  Harper's  Weekly, 
though  indifferent  in  point  of  art,  is  not  otherwise  objec- 
tionable. Here  are  four  or  five  good,  filling  periodicals 
already  provided  in  place  of  five  obscene  (more  or  less) 
daily  papers,  which  periodicals  are  all  calculated  to  gratify 
a  decent  taste  and  satisfy  an  intelligent  mind ;  and  we  have 
not  yet  touched  the  magazines.  Add  to  the  above  list  one 
or  two  monthly  magazines,  and  one  will  find  that  so  much 
of  his  leisure  time  as  he  cares  to  spare  from  permanent  lit- 
erature is  tolerably  provided  for.  Science  (the  weekly),  or 
the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  or  the  Scientific  American  (if 
one  is  practical)  will  give  him  an  idea  of  what  is  doing  in 
this  field.  Harper  or  the  Century,  the  Atlantic  or  the 
Manhattan  will  prove  a  generally  welcome  visitor.  Look- 
ing over  the  new  magazines,  as  they  appear  each  month  on 
the  news-stands,  one  is  sure  to  find  an  article  or  two,  either 
in  the  North  American,  the  Fortnightly,  Contemporary ,  or 
Nineteenth  Century  that  he  would  not  have  missed  for 
double  its  price.  If  one  cares  to  take  foreign  affairs  seri- 
ously, the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  besides  being  a  publica- 
tion of  the  highest  class,  will  help  keep  the  family's  French 
idiom  fresh  and  in  order.  Perhaps  one  has  his  own  little 
hobby  that  may  call  for  the  admirable  Magazine  of  Amer- 
ican History,  or  the  Antiquarian,  or  some  other  special 
publication.  Then  the  young  folks  ought  to  have  their 
weekly  Harper's  Young  People,  to  which  Wide-Awake  or 


St.  Nicholas  makes  a  welcome  monthly  addition.  Of 
course,  this  list  may  be  expanded,  but  not,  probably,  with 
much  profit,  for  it  is  a  mistake  to  provide  more  mental 
food  than  one  can  properly  inhaust,  digest,  and  assimilate. 
Yet  if  such  a  list  as  the  above  be  taken,  there  will  be  small 
room — we  may  add,  there  will  be  small  appetite — for  a 
daily  San  Francisco  Chronicle  or  Call.  Sir  William  Greg- 
ory, in  a  recent  article  on  the  Arundel  Society,  has  an 
anecdote  that  will  illustrate  the  power  of  good  pictorial 
art — and  the  same  is,  at  least,  equally  true  of  good  liter- 
ature— to  drive  out  bad :  An  Oxford  picture-dealer,  who  had 
just  sold  Sir  Gregory,  in  his  under-graduate  days,  the  print 
by  Richomme  of  Rafaelle's  "  Triumph  of  Galatea,"  in 
the  Farnesina  Palace,  said  to  him:  "  Put  that  up,  sir,  in 
your  sitting-room,  and  I'll  engage  that  at  the  end  of  a  week 
there  will  be  neither  race-horses  nor  ballet-dancers  in  its 
company."  "  And  he  was  right,"  adds  Sir  Gregory;  "the 
ballet-dancers  went  out,  and  other  line  engravings  came 
in,  and  with  them  a  love  of  painting  and  art  which  has 
never  waned."  In  like  wise,  if  the  heads  of  families  in 
San  Francisco  will  provide  their  homes  with  a  due  share  of 
the  periodicals  we  have  named,  or  others  of  like  charac- 
ter, we  think  there  is  fair  ground  for  hoping  that  at  the  end 
of  a  month  there  will  not  be  wanted  a  daily  newspaper  to 
bear  them  company. 

Until  we  shall  be  favored  with  some  particular  light  on 
the  subject,  this  letting  off  of  dynamite  last  week  in  Scot- 
land Yard,  London,  the  headquarters  of  the  English  de- 
tective service,  looks  like  a  bit  of  bravado,  undertaken 
with  the  object  of  showing  that  this  really  efficient  organ- 
ization is  not  altogether  so  efficient  as  popular  imagination 
makes  it  out  to  be.  The  late  Mr.  Dickens,  who  was  on 
rather  familiar  terms  with  the  force,  had  a  high  opinion  of 
it,  and  contributed  to  write  it  into  popularity  by  his 
sketches  of  detective  officers  in  "Bleak  House,"  "Our- 
Mutual  Friend,"  "  Edwin  Drood,"  and  some  of  his  occa- 
sional papers.  Mr.  Dickens  frankly  admired  the  force,  its 
sagacity  in  ferreting  out  crime  and  running  criminals  to 
earth;  nor  until  recent  years  had  a  single  scandal  that  we 
remember  gone  to  impeach  the  loyalty  of  these  officers  to 
their  duty.  The  general  success  that  has  attended  their 
patient,  persevering  pursuit  of  criminals  has  undoubtedly 
had  useful  deterrent  effect  on  the  imaginations  of  the 
criminally  disposed.  Any  body  of  men  organized  for  the 
commission  of  crime  should,  therefore,  find  it  worth  their 
while  to  assume  considerable  risk  with  the  object  of  break- 
ing down  the  awe  which  their  recruits  would  naturally  feel 
for  the  mysterious  power  of  Scotland  Yard.  To  this  end 
no  step  could  promise  better  results  than  that  of  commit- 
ting their  adopted  line  of  crime  within  the  very  Yard  itself. 
This  they  have  now  effected.  A  number  of  packages  of 
dynamite  prepared  for  explosion  were  placed  about  the 
Yard,  and  one  was  successfully  exploded  within  the  pre- 
cincts. Should  the  officers  fail  in  capturing  the  criminal, 
a  distinct  blow  to  their  prestige  will  be  given  for  the  time 
being,  and  the  dangerous  class  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  will  be  encouraged  in  the  commission  of  similar 
crime.  Necessarily  appreciating  this  aspect  of  the  situa- 
tion, it  is  certain  that  all  the  resources  of  the  British  police 
system  will  be  brought  into  play  to  effect  the  capture  of  the 
criminal.  Should  these  fail,  the  result  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  misfortune  to  civilization.  In  the  United  States  we 
are  apt  to  think  ourselves  free  from  nearly  all  dangers  of 
violence,  especially  of  the  kinds  that  may  be  committed 
by  the  dangerous  classes  recognized  as  such  in  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Europe.  But  our  experience  of  the 
Pittsburg  riots  is  sufficiently  recent  to  cause  us  to  reflect 
that  it  is  easy  to  be  over-secure.  The  murder  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield  is  not  so  remote  but  that  we  can  realize  that 
there  is  no  assignable  limit  to  the  length  that  a  "  crank" 
may  go ;  and  there  is  no  city  in  America  that  may  not 
suffer  incalculable  damage  if  one  of  the  most  efficient 
police  forces  on  earth — that  of  England — shall  prove  un- 
able to  punish  the  dynamite  fiends  operating  within  the 
very  precincts  of  its  own  headquarters.  There  is  one 
view  of  this  form  of  crime  that  can  not  be  taken  too  soon 
— namely,  that  the  dynamite  operator,  like  the  sluice-rob- 
ber, ought  never  to  be  arrested.  "  Death  in  his  tracks," 
whether  by  the  pistol  or  club  of  policeman  or  citizen,  will 
be  found  the  most  proper  and  practical  mode  of  dealing 
with  him.  Society  can  not  afford  to  take  any  chance  at  all 
of  the  escape  of  a  criminal  of  this  sert,  and  every  form  of 
trial  at  law  involves  its  chances  of  escape.  Human  nat- 
ure is  such  that  this  particular  form  of  crime,  like  that  of 
train-wrecking,  is  liable  to  be  perpetrated  out  of  pure 
cussedness,  as  well  as  from  ulterior  views  of  robbery  and 
gain.  Even  Garfield's  murderer  did  not  propose  deriving 
any  advantage  personal  to  himself  from  his  crime.  Civil- 
ized society  finds  itself  called  upon  now  to  deal  with  a 
new  crime — a  crime  which,  while  it  need  not  throw  any 
one  in  the  community  into  a  panic,  is  still  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  it  may  be  found  best  (as  it  is  admitted  to  be  best 
in  the  case  of  sluice-robbing)  to  make  any  one  in  the 
whole  community  at  once  officer  and  executioner.  To  us, 
at  least,  it  appears  clear  that  no  dynamite  fiend  detected 
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under  circumstances  of  reasonable  suspicion  ought  to  be 
arrested.  For  it  is  better  in  this  case  that  the  unprovably 
guilty  should  suffer  than  that  the  presumptively  guilty  es- 
cape. Not  every  man  seen  at  a  sluice-box  by  night  is  prov- 
ably  a  robber,  but  he  is  demonstrably  shot,  all  the  same. 

There  is  a  tendency  nowadays  toward  padding  in  papers 
which  readers  can  not  too  strongly  repress,  if  they  value 
their  lives,  or  that  which  goes  to  make  up  their  lives — their 
time.  The  New  York  Herald  is  responsible  for  this  bed- 
quilt  journalism.  If  the  Herald  has  a  five-word  idea  to 
say,  it  takes  twenty-five  to  say  it  in,  and  then  indulges  in 
vain-glorious  flapdoodle  over  its  "enterprise."  Its  cable 
letter  is  simply  maddening;  the  padding-pudding  is  so  rich 
and  so  redundant  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  the 
news  plums.  The  Chicago  papers  have  faithfully  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  Herald;  if  a  barn  blows  down  they 
devote  a  page  to  it.  There  will  be  a  diagram  of  the  prem- 
ises; view  of  the  barn  before  being  blown  down;  view  of 
the  barn  while  being  blown  down;  view  of  the  ruins;  in- 
terview with  the  hired  man,  who  said  he  always  knowed 
it  was  a-going  to  blow  down;  interview  with  the  owner, 
with  his  and  other  theories  on  barns  blowing  down;  in- 
terview with  Professor  Mugwump,  the  distinguished  Chi- 
cago savant,  with  his  views  as  to  the  reason  why  barns 
blow  down  rather  than  up;  comparative  table  of  barn  mor- 
tality in  this  and  other  States  for  the  last  forty  years,  show- 
ing percentage  of  barns  blowing  down  compared  with  the 
illiterate  vote;  history  of  barns  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present;  statement  of  loss — five  hundred  dollars.  And 
does  a  suffering  Chicago  public  read  this?  Great  Scott, 
no!  Nobody  reads  it  but  the  proof-reader;  not  even  the 
men  who  write  it — they  haven't  time.  It  serves,  however, 
as  a  peg  to  hang  a  boast  upon  concerning  "  enterprise." 
The  foregoing  remarks  spring  from  the  irritation  en- 
gendered by  "  Gath's  "  convention  letters  in  the  Chronicle. 
These,  doubtless,  are  well  paid  for,  and  it  may  be  good 
business  policy  for  the  Chronicle  to  have  secured  them,  but 
they  are  so  windy,  so  puerile,  and  so  platitudinous  that  it 
is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh  to  try  to  read  them.  The  column 
or  column  and  a  half  which  the  Associated  Press  sends  to 
the  Call  and  other  papers  contains  more  news,  brightly  and 
pithily  put,  than  all  of  Townsend's  six  columns. 

One  of  the  rather  amusing  features  of  the  Convention 
was  the  successful  move  of  George  William  Curtis,  Roose- 
velt, Lodge,  and  other  dude  delegates,  in  electing  Lynch, 
a  Mississippi  negro,  as  temporary  chairman.  Truly,  poli- 
tics makes  strange  bed-fellows.  Curtis,  who  has  always 
been  an  advocate  of  the  pure  in  politics,  threw  aside  his 
scruples  when  he  saw  an  opportunity  for  a  good  blow  at 
the  opposition,  and  descended  to  an  appeal  to  the  race 
prejudice  of  the  darky  delegates.  It  was  good  politics, 
but  it  was  a  little  below  the  lofty  plane  George  William  is 
so  fond  of  advocating.  We  notice  that  a  gold-mounted 
gavel  was  presented  to  the  Convention.  Inasmuch  as 
Mr.  Lynch  has  been  a  Congressman  and  is  a  negro,  we 
trust  the  gravel  was  not  missing  when  the  permanent  chair- 
man took  his  seat. 

A  rather  peculiar  incident  during  the  convention  was 
that  the  prayer  of  the  Rev.  Frank  Bristol  was  followed  by 
"  long-continued  applause."  This  action  of  the  specta- 
tors in  the  galleries  was  certainly  peculiar.  Possibly  they 
looked  upon  the  Reverend  Bristol  as  a  sort  of  theological 
acrobat.  If  an  ordinary  prayer  is  received  in  Chicago  with 
"  applause,"  possibly  a  more  elaborate  one  might  be  re- 
ceived with  even  greater  favor.  If,  for  instance,  the  of- 
ficiating clergyman  were  to  invoke  the  throne  of  grace 
standing  on  his  head,  we  doubt  not  that  it  would  evoke 
"  immense  applause."  It  would  have  the  further  advan- 
tage that  his  head  would  probably  point  more  nearly  to 
the  locality  where  his  applauding  auditors  are  apt  to  go. 

As  we  go  to  press  the  Convention  has  not  yet  come  to  a 
ballot.  We  do  not  yet  know  who  the  candidate  will  be. 
We  have  in  type  an  eulogistic  article  on  Blaine,  rejoicing 
over  his  nomination,  and  predicting  his  victory  at  the  polls 
in  November.  We  have  also  in  type  several  bitter-sweet 
articles  on  the  other  candidates  (with  blanks  for  names), 
trying  to  rejoice  over  the  nomination,  and  hoping  for  vic- 
tory at  the  polls.  At  first  we  decided  to-  print  the  whole 
business,  knowing  that  even  if  the  shot  scattered  some  of  it 
would  be  sure  to  hit.  On  the  whole,  however,  and  after  a 
calm  and  judicial  survey  of  the  situation,  we  have  decided 
not  to  print  any  of  these  articles,  and  thereby  preserve  our 
reputation  for  infallibility.  It's  a  wise  man  who  never  pre- 
dicts. 

Later. — We  stop  the  press  to  announce  that  the  nominee 
of  the  Convention  is  James  G.  Blaine,  elected  on  the 
fourth  ballot  by  414  votes.  His  gain  was  steady  from  the 
first  ballot,  and  on  the  fourth  Illinois  went  over  to  him, 
giving  him  the  nomination.  His  nomination  means  an 
election.  He  will  sweep  the  country.  And  not  the  least 
factor  in  his  nomination  has  been  the  solid  and  concerted 
action  of  the  States  of  the  Pacific  slope.  He  will  carry 
those  States.  He  is  the  only  one  out  of  all  the  candidates 
who  could.  And,  in  this  particular  case,  as  goes  the 
Pacific  slope  so  goes  the  Union. 


FLOTSAM    AND    JETSAM. 

Doctor  Dujardin-Beaumetz  has  communicated  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Medicine  his  researches  on  chronic  al- 
coholism. They  were  made  on  eighteen  pigs,  and  covered 
a  period  of  three  years.  Among  his  observations  was  the 
fact  that  the  derangements  due  to  alcohol  were  greatly  ag- 
gravated by  the  use  of  an  impure  article.  The  non-recti- 
fied alcohols  of  grain,  beets,  and  potatoes  brought  about 
grave  symptoms,  although  the  same  spirits,  properly  recti- 
fied, caused  comparatively  little  functional  or  anatomical 
disturbance. 

— ♦ — 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Hungerford,  the  writer  who  is  contribu- 
ting a  series  of  weekly  "  Tea-table  Talks  "  to  the  Roxbury 
Advocate,  says  that  the  pious  expression,  "  I  don't  care  a 
d ,"  by  which  many  men,  whether  virtuous  or  contrary- 
minded,  relieve  their  overcharged  feelings,  is  not  blasphemy 
at  all,  so  the  author  of  a  "  Cursory  History  of  Swearing  " 
tells  us,  but  a  quotation  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
invented  the  expression  and  used  it  freely  on  all  occasions. 
In  the  mouth  of  his  Grace,  the  phrase  had  reference  to  an 
infinitesimal  coin  called  a  "  dam,"  which  was  once  in  use 
in  India. 

» 

An  undertaker  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  the  north  of 
England,  inserted  recently  in  a  local  newspaper  the  follow- 
ing advertisement:  "  Why  live  and  be  miserable  when  you 
can  be  buried  in  comfort  for  three  pounds  ten?"  Com- 
fortable sepulture  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  in  life  of  the 
British  proletariat.  The  Irishman's  passage  to  the  grave  is 
softened  by  the  prospect  of  what  the  Shaugraun's  mother 
calls  "  a  mighty  grand  funeral."  The  French  ouvrieraione 
despises  this,. and  lays  by  as  much  money  as  will  give  his 
daughter  a  modest  dowry.  The  British  workman,  if  he 
wishes  to  stand  well  with  his  fellows,  belongs  to  a  burial 
society. 

The  number  of  shocks  in  an  earthquake  varies  indefi- 
nitely, as  does  the  length  of  intervals  between  them.  Some- 
times the  whole  earthquake  only  lasts  a  few  seconds. 
Thus,  the  city  of  Caracas  was  destroyed  in  about  half  a 
minute,  ten  thousand  lives  being  lost  in  that  time.  Lisbon 
was  overthrown  in  five  or  six  minutes ;  but  a  succession  of 
shocks  may_  continue  for  hours,  days,  weeks,  or  months. 
The  Calabrian  earthquake,  which  began  in  February,  1783, 
lasted  through  a  continued  series  of  shocks  for  nearly  four 
years,  until  the  end  of  1786.  The  area  shaken  by  an  earth- 
quake varies  with  the  intensity  of  the  shock  from  a  mere 
local  tract,  where  a  slight  trembling  has  been  experienced, 
up  to  such  catastrophes  as  that  of  Lisbon,  which  convulsed 
not  only  the  Portuguese  coasts,  but  extended  into  Iceland 
on  the  one  hand  and  into  Africa  on  the  other,  agitated 
lakes,  rivers,  and  springs  in  Great  Britain,  and  caused  Loch 
Lomond  to  rise  and  to  subside  with  startling  suddenness. 

A  daring  theft,  involving  a  serious  archaeological  loss,  is 
reported  from  Florence.  For  the  last  four  centuries  a  most 
valuable  bishop's  cope  has  been  preserved  in  the  treasury 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  Pienza,  an  old  Tuscan  town, 
lying  about  thirty-three  miles  southeast  from  Sienna,  for- 
merly of  importance,  but  now  much  decayed.  This  cope 
had  been  made  for  Pope  Pius  II.,  better  known  as  y£neas 
Sylvius  Piccolomini,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
early  humanists,  and  a  native  of  Pienza.  It  was  a  master- 
piece of  Italian  embroidery  and  work  in  the  early  Renais- 
sance. The  material  was  gold  brocade,  covered  with  won- 
derful designs  carried  out  in  needle-work,  representing 
saints  and  angels,  trees  and  birds,  and  arabesques,  exhib- 
iting the  same  style  of  composition  which  is  to  be  found 
in  miniatures  and  fine  wood  carvings  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  The  whole  was  profusely  adorned 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones,  the  value  of  which  alone 
was  estimated  at  about  two  million  of  francs.  At  his  death 
the  Pope  bequeathed  the  precious  vestments  to  the  cathe- 
dral of  his  native  town.  One  night  last  month  the  cope 
was  stolen  from  the  treasury  of  Pienza;  and  a  few  days  ago 
it  was  discovered  in  the  shop  of  a  dealer  in  antiquities  in 
Florence,  but  completely  stripped  of  its  pearls  and  pre- 
cious stones,  and  some  of  its  more  valuable  embroidery. 
No  clue  has  been  obtained  to  the  perpetrators  of  this  piece 
of  vandalism. 

The  wearing  of  the  primrose  as  the  representative  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  is  but  one  more  of  the  many  flowery 
symbols  with  which  the  history  of  England  blossoms — the 
broom  plant  of  the  first  Plantagenet ;  the  red  and  white 
roses  of  Lancaster  and  York;  the  Scotch  thistle,  which  be- 
trayed the  naked  footfall'  of  the  invading  Dane,  and  so 
saved  Scotland;  the  leek  of  the  Welshman,  symbolic  of 
harvest  time,  when  each  laborer  brought  his  share  of  the 
common  dinner — a  solitary  leek — in  his  hat,  for  want  of 
pockets;  the  rose  of-  England  and  the  shamrock  of  Ire- 
land, emblematic  of  the  Trinity.  A  correspondent  writes 
to  the  St.fames's  Gazette  in  reference  to  the  observance  of 
April  10th  as  Primrose  Day,  in  honor  of  the  late  Earl  Bea- 
consfield: "The  following  Primrose  Day  statistics  may 
possibly  be  of  interest.  On  Saturday,  between  two  and 
five  in  the  afternoon,  I  stood  at  five  separate  points  in  Lon- 
don, and,  watching  the  first  two  hundred  adults  that  passed 
me  at  each  place,  noticed  how  many  of  them  wore  prim- 
roses. The  percentage  of  primrose  wearers  was :  At  the 
corner  of  Kensington  road  and  Westminster  Bridge  road, 
56;  at  the  corner  of  Parliament  Street  and  Bridge  Street, 
53.5;  at  the  corner  of  the  Strand  and  Duncannon  Street, 
63.5;  at  Piccadilly  Circus,  46;  and  at  the  corner  of  Apsley 
House,  48.5.  These  figures  show  that  of  the  thousand 
people  whom  I  observed,  no  fewer  than  536  wore  prim- 
roses. I  afterward  walked  westward  along  Hyde  Park  to 
Prince'sGate,  and  on  my  way  passed  213  carnages;  some 
or  all  of  the  occupants  of  103  wore  primroses.  Five  or  six 
of  the  remaining  carriages  seemed  to  be  empty.  In  the 
evening  I  went  to  Drury  Lane  theatre,  where  '  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor'  was  performed.  I  could  not,  of  course, 
take  stock  of  the  whole  of  the  house ;  but,  beginning  at 
the  front  row  of  the  stalls  and  working  backward  toward 
the  pit,  I  noticed  273  people,  of  whom  154  wore  primroses." 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  King  of  Spain  has  recently  insured  his  life. 
Professor  Huxley  is  the  author  of  the  term  "  agnostic." 

George  Eliot  wrote  "  Romola  "  at  the  Trollope  villa  in 
Florence. 

It  is  said  that  no  poet  has  yet  worn  the  garter.  How 
about  Ella  Wheeler? 

Half  a  million  dollars  for  experiments  in  aerial  naviga- 
tion were  left  by  Mr.  Maxwell,  a  Milwaukee  brewer. 

Patti  has  a  passion  for  parrots;  this  year  she  carried  home 
to  her  castle  in  Wales  one  costing  six  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Triibner,  the  publisher,  leaves  a  fortune  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  his  widow  and  daughter.  He 
began  life  at  thirty  with  thirty  shillings. 

Among  the  thank-offerings  for  her  recovery  from  a  re- 
cent terrible  illness,"  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor  gave  a  gold  watch 
and  a  hundred  dollars  to  each  of  her  house-servants. 

Colonel  George  L.  Perkins,  of  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
explains  his  longevity,  he  being  now  ninety-six  years  old, 
by  the  fact  of  his  having  buried  six  family  physicians. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  confers  the  "  Golden  Fleece  " 
only  upon  Roman  Catholics,  the  King  of  Roumania  hav- 
ing just  received  it;  but  Spain  makes  no  such  distinction. 

During  his  first  administration  in  the  Soudan,  General 
Gordon  went  about  always  unarmed.  "  Only  once,"  he 
says,  "  I  slept  with  a  revolver  by  me,  but  I  was  sorry  for 
it  afterward." 

Of  all  the  presents  received  by  Bismarck  on  his  recent 
birthday  anniversary,  that  which  surprised  and  pleased 
him  most  was  from  his  wife — a  beautiful  cavalry  sabre  in  a 
solid  silver  scabbard. 

Alexandria  Maria  Wilhelmina  Catherine  Charlotte  Tere- 
sa Henrietta  Louisa  Paulina  Elizabeth  Frederica  Georgiana 
are  the  "  front  names,"  as  Artemus  Ward  would  phrase  it, 
of  the  Queen  of  Hanover. 

Captain  De  Long  was  found  frozen,  leaning  on  one  hand; 
the  other  hand  rested  on  his  side,  palm  outturned,  and  be- 
hind him,  fallen  from  that  hand,  was  the  journal  in  which 
he  had  made  his  last  entry. 

William  Black,  Bret  Harte,  Robert  Buchanan,  and  Sir 
Julius  Benedict  attended  the  soirees  lately  given  in  Lon- 
don by  Bret  Harte's  niece,  Gertrude  Griswold,  assisted  by 
Mr.  William  J.  Winch,  the  Boston  tenor. 

A  pair  of  gold  hair-pins  set  with  diamonds  and  pearls, 
five  silver  table-baskets,  several  handsome  India  shawls, 
lace,  and  hand-embroidery  were  Victoria's  wedding  gifts 
to  her  granddaughter,  Victoria  of  Hesse. 

A  room  was  set  apart  in  the  house  of  the  late  Mr.  Alvin 
J.  Johnson  for  Horace  Greeley,  where  the  great  editor 
could  retire  and  be  out  of  the  reach  of  annoying  people. 
Mrs.  Greeley  died  in  the  same  hospitable  home. 

Henry  Irving  says  that  President  Arthur  would  shine  in 
any  society,  that  he  has  a  large  acquaintance  with  the  best 
literature,  dramatic  and  general,  is  apt  at  quotation,  an  ex- 
cellent story-teller,  a  gentleman,  and  a  good  fellow. 

Ruskin  on  the  lecture  platform  is  described  as  "  a 
funny  little  man";  his  body  and  hands  are  in  perpetual 
motion,  his  pronunciation  is  between  the  Scotch  and  the 
cockney,  while  most  of  his  r's  are  w's.  His  dress  is  very 
old-fashioned. 

Mr.  Judah  P.  Benjamin  had  just  built  a  magnificent 
residence  in  Paris,  where  he  proposed  to  pass  the  rest  of 
his  life,  and  where  his  wife  and  daughter  had  lived  for 
many  years.  His  daughter  is  married  to  a  prominent 
French  staff  officer. 

An  autobiography  giving  a  history  of  his  famous  law 
cases  was  prepared,  it  is  said,  by  the  late  Charles  O'Conor. 
This  differs  from  the  course  of  the  late  Judah  P.  Benja- 
min, of  whom  not  enough  papers  remain  for  a  biography, 
he  having  destroyed  everything  of  the  sort  in  his  lifetime, 
saying  that  nothing  made  more  trouble  than  old  family 
papers. 

General  Beauregard  is  said  to  have  the  esprit  of  his 
French  ancestry,  together  with  the  well-bred  repose  of  a 
man  of  social  eminence,  and  the  distinguished  air  of  the 
old  soldier.  His  income  is  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  He  has  buried  two  wives,  and  has  two 
children,  a  son  and  a  daughter — the  latter  Mrs.  Larendon, 
one  of  the  most  stately  and  beautiful  women  in  New  Or- 
leans. 

Monsieur  Renan,  who  with  Monsieur  Duruy,  was 
charged  by  Madame  Cornu  with  the  publication  of  her 
memoirs,  has  just  assured  the  Paris  Voltaire  that  it  is  a 
great  error  to  believe  that  when  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Napoleon  III.  and  his  foster  sister  is  published  in 
18S5  it  will  be  found  to  contain  what  the  lovers  of  scandal 
anticipate.  The  great  majority  of  the  letters  were  written 
during  Napoleon's  captivity  at  Ham,  and  contain  nothing 
more  interesting  than  the  request  that  this  or  that  book 
might  be  sent  him,  and  like  things.  Monsieur  Renan  says 
that  in  the  whole  correspondence  there  is  little  or  no  refer- 
ence to  politics. 

"Labor!"  says  Ouida;  "I  do  not  labor  when  I  write. 
If  I  did  I  should  throw  away  my  pen  forthwith.  Writing 
is  a  pleasure  to  me."  The  correspondent  who  reports 
these  remarks  in  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  adds  that  Miss 
de  la  Rame  was  recently  invited  to  a  breakfast  party,  and, 
for  a  wonder,  accepted.  The  other  guests  came  and  the 
breakfast  hour  came  too,  and  went.  But  no  "  Ouida " 
appeared.  Finally  the  chagrined  hostess  and  her  disap- 
pointed friends  sat  down  at  table.  At  this  moment  the  ap- 
parently belated  "  Ouida  "  hurried  into  the  dining-room. 
It  was  not  until  several  days  afterward  that  the  rest  of  the 
party  learned  that  she  had  been  the  first  to  arrive,  and, 
having  seated  herself  behind  the  drawing-room  door,  had 
quietly  listened  to  her  merciless  dissection  by  the  ladies 
with  whom  she  had  come  to  break  bread. 


THE        AR  GONAUT 


BRASSEY    THE    BARONET. 


'Cockaigne"  Describes  the  Rise  and  Distinction  of  a  British  Navvy, 


Gladstone  is  going  to  give  the  snobs  another  lift.  At 
the  next  periodical  creation  of  a  new  batch  of  peers, 
"  Tom  "  Brassey  will  be  made  a  viscount  or  a  baron.  It 
seems  almost  a  farce  to  think  of  such  a  man  being  classed 
as  a  nobleman,  and  being  able  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  side  of  the  heads  of  the  oldest  fam- 
ilies in  England.  Tom  Brassey,  as  he  is  familiarly  called, 
is  as  thorough  and  out-and-out  a  nobody  as  a  man  well 
can  be.  He'  began  life  breaking  stones  by  the  roadside, 
but  as  time  went  on  his  father  managed  to  make  a  fortune 
in  iron,  and  a  few  years  ago  left  his  son  a  stupendous  prop- 
erty in  land  and  funded  investments,  and  an  annual  in- 
come greater  than  that  possessed  by  many  a  duke.  Then 
Tom  married  a  fashionable  wife  (her  maiden  name  is  some- 
thing obscure)  with  plenty  of  push,  and  a  consequent  su- 
perabundance of  ill-breeding  and  vulgarity. 

He  was  plain  Mr.  Brassey  then,  and  she  a  simple 
"  Mrs.,"  but  she  made  up  her  mind  she  wouldn't  let  things 
stay  in  that  way  long.  She  was  bound  to  have  a  title.  If 
she  wasn't  a  lady  in  reality  and  in  accordance  with  the  ac- 
cepted rules  which  govern  the  English  definition  of  one, 
she  would  be  made  one  by  law.  So  she  set  to  work  doing 
all  sort  of  things  to  get  her  name  into  the  papers,  and  make 
people  talk  of  ner.  Tom  bought  a  place  down  in  Sussex, 
as  close  to  the  edge  of  the  grand  old  estate  of  the  Earl  of 
Ashburnham  as  he  could,  and  put  up  a  great,  vulgar,  star- 
ing house  on  it,  a  house  that  is  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  an  eye-sore  to  every  one  of  taste  who 
passes  within  view  of  its  snobbish  exterior.  In  deference 
most  likely  to  their  lack  of  any  progenitor  who  came  over 
with  the  Conqueror,  they  called  the  place  Normanhurst 
Court.  But  its  name  is  the  only  antiquity  it  had.  The 
carpets  were  new,  the  furniture  was  new,  the  frescoes  were 
new,  the  carriages  were  new,  the  family  silver  was  new  as 
the  most  recent  dated  "  Hall  "  mark  of  the  Silversmith's 
Company  could  make  it,  and  the  crest  which  decorated  it 
was  the  latest  invention  of  the  obliging  gentlemen  who 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Herald's  College. 

But  that  didn't  matter.  The  Brasseys  were  new  them- 
selves, and  that  made  it  all  right.  So  down  to  Norman- 
hurst Court  they  went,  and  installed  themselves.  The 
county  people  about  there  didn't  seem  to  take  to  them  at 
all,  and,  like  the  Sassoons,  when  they  began  their  social 
career  at  Brighton,  in  1S76,  they  had  rather  up-hill  work  at 
first.  The  Ashburnham  family,  whose  magnificent  park,  of 
centuries'  growth,  the  aspiring  windows  of  Normanhurst 
overlooked,  set  their  faces  against  them  at  once,  and  re- 
fused to  recognize  them  in  any  manner.  People  of  less 
"  push  "  than  Mrs.  Brassey  would  have  been  crushed  by 
the  succession  of  snubs  to  which  she  was  treated  by  the 
members  of  this  most  ancient  of  English  families.  But 
Mrs.  Brassey  didn't  care — or  didn't  seem  to.  Regardless 
of  refused  invitations  and  no  return  of  hospitalities,  the 
Brasseys  kept  on  entertaining  and  giving  dinners  to  who- 
ever would  accept.  Mrs.  Brassey,  despite  her  vulgarity, 
was  a  fine-looking  woman,  with  plump  and  rounded  shoul- 
ders which  she  had  no  hesitation  in  showing  as  much  of 
as  the  most  decollete  gowns  in  the  kingdom  would  permit. 
She  knew  how  to  attract  men.  If  you  get  the  men  of  the 
house  into  your  clutches,  the  rest  of  the  family  will  soon 
follow.  And  aside  from  this,  dinners  cooked  by  a  cordon 
bleu,  and  wine  of  the  rarest  vintages  flowing  like  water, 
won't  stay  long  unnoticed  in  these  days  of  sensual  gratifi- 
cation, where  palates  and  stomachs  rule  where  heads  and 
hearts  used  to.  The  county  magnates — except  the  Ash- 
bumhams,  who  have  always  held  aloof — and  people  of  im- 
portance in  the  neighborhood,  began  to  thaw.  Each  week 
the  Court  Journal and  Morning  Post  contained  increasing 
lists  of  great  people  who  had  dined  at  Normanhurst,  and 
dined  as  they  seldom  dined  anywhere  else.  Invitations, 
heretofore  ignored,  were  now  things  to  seek;  and  people 
who  dined  once  were  only  too  glad  to  come  again — as 
long,  at -any  rate,  as  the  cordon  bleu  remained  at  his  post, 
and  '55  Chateau  Margaux  and  Perrier  Jouet  magnums  were 
uncorked  without  stint. 

All  the  way  from  Marlborough  House,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  sniffed  the  aroma  of  the  Normanhurst  cuisine,  and 
the  bouquet  of  the  Chateau  Yquem,  and  he  soon  signified 
his  willingness  to  name  a  time  for  a  visit  there.  What 
mattered  it  to  him  if  the  man  at  the  top  of  the  table  was  an 
ex-navvy,  and  his  wife  a  loud,  over-dressed,  and  vulgar 
woman,  if  the  sauce  tartare  tasted  as  well,  and  there  was 
none  the  less  crust  on  the  port?  And  then,  there  was  the 
decollete  gowns.  Albert  Edward  never  cares  as  long  as 
his  animal  propensities  are  gratified.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  rather  a  shame  to  think  that  where  he  stays  or 
accepts  entertainment  has  its  social  status  fixed,  and  that 
other  people  of  more  refined  and  proper  tastes  have  in  a 
sense  to  accept  his  judgment  of  people  as  one  to  follow. 
Yet  this  is  not  altogether  so.  I  dare  say  I  won't  be  be- 
lieved when  I  say  there  are  people  in  England  to-day  who 
wouldn't  (from  choice)  have  the  Prince  of  Wales  enter  their 
doors  on  any  pretext  whatever. 

However,  the  Brasseys  were  not  people  to  choose. 
Since  then  they  have  gone  on  daily  becoming  more  noto- 
rious and  talked  about.  Mr.  Brassey  went  in  for  politics, 
and  was  returned  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
from  Hastings  at  the  last  general  election,  and  when  Glad- 
stone formed  his  cabinet  he  made  Brassey  the  Civil  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  the  lowest  member  of  the  board,  and  the 
one  whose  duties  go  only  to  victualing  ships,  and  things 
like  that.  In  r882  Brassey  was  made  a  baronet.  Mrs. 
Brassey's  fondest  wish  was  consummated.  She  was  a 
"  Lady  "  at  last.  Doubtless  she  took  all  the  credit  of  the 
honor  to  herself.  She  fancied  her  "literary"  ways,  her 
famous  yacht  Sunbeam,  and  its  absurdly  written  "  cruise  " 
from  her  own  pen,  had  more  to  do  with  the  acquisition  of 
the  long-coveted  title  than  anything  else. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  simply  this:  Brassey,  like 

hundreds  of  lately  made  peers  who  have  preceded  him  in 

the  first  step,  gained  the  distinction  because  of  his  wealth. 

In  these  days,  let  any  man  who  is  uncommonly  rich  go 

litics,  and  show  an  aptitude  for  them  that  would  be 

:d  but  mediocre  ability  in  a  poor  man,  and  let  his 


life  be  fairly  moral,  decent,  honest,  and  upright,  and  he 
will  sooner  or  later  be  made  a  peer.  A  baronetcy  is  gen- 
erally the  first  honor  given.  Money  is  power,  and  prime 
ministers,  who  have  the  making  of  peers  in  their  hands, 
know  how  easy  a  blatant  leveler  and  rampant  republican 
is  turned  into  a  stanch  adherent  of  monarchy  and  firm  sup- 
porter of  royalty  by  the  simple  conferring  of  a  peerage  or 
baronetcy.  It  is  curious  how  quickly  a  title  will  change  a 
man.  At  all  events,  Tom  Brassey  was  made  a  "  Sir,"  and 
now  he  is  to  be  made  a  "  lord."  But  whatever  he  was,  or 
is,  or  will  be  in  name,  in  reality  he  is  a  man  who  would 
never  have  been  heard  of  if  it  hadn't  been  for  his  money, 
and  one  who  is  looked  upon  as  the  prince  of  upstarts  m 
England  to-day.  When  such  men  are  made  noblemen, 
what  must  one  expect! 

And  yet,  it  is  an  astounding  fact  when  one  comes  to 
look  into  it  that  many  of  these  families  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  call  "  great,"  and  which  still  retain  under 
their  ancient  titles  a  place  in  the  peerage,  are  represented 
at  their  heads  by  men  who  have  no  more  blood-right  to 
the  family  cognomen  than  has  a  man  named  Smith  to  be 
called  Jones.  Take  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington.  The 
family  name  is  Wellesley,  but  the  duke's  real  name  was 
Colley.  His  grandfather,  Richard  Colley,  assumed  the 
name  of  Wesley,  afterward  modified  into  Wellesley, 
without  having  a  particle  of  the  blood  of  that  family  in 
him,  but  merely  because  he  succeeded  to  the  Wesley  es- 
tates under  the  will  of  a  distant  relative.  The  family 
name  of  the  earldom  of  Clarendon  is  Hyde.  But  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  is  not  a  Hyde.  The  last  earl  was  the 
last  Hyde.  The  present  one  paternally  is  a  Villiers. 
Then  there  is  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Percy  is  the 
family  name,  which  is  supposed  to  have  come  down 
through  the  famous  "  Hotspur."  But  the  present  duke  is 
not  a  Percy.  His  real  name  is  Smithson,  his  paternal  an- 
cestor, Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  having  taken  the  name  of 
Percy  and  the  honors  of  that  great  house  under  a  new 
creation,  solely  because  his  wife's  grandmother  was  a 
Percy. 

The  Marquis  of  Normanby  is  another  instance.  His 
title  seems  to  be  ancient,  but  it  is  not  really  so.  He  has 
not  a  drop  of  Normanby  or  Mulgrave  blood  in  him.  His 
great-grandmother  was  the  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, who  was  also  then  Marquis  of  Normanby  and 
Baron  Mulgrave.  She  married  a  Mr.  Phipps,  and  had  by 
him  a  son,  Constantine.  This  son  afterward  contrived  to 
get  a  re-creation  of  a  title  belonging  to  his  mother's  first 
husband,  a  man  whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  whose 
descendant  he  in  no  sense  was.  Phipps  is  now  the  family 
name  of  the  Normanby  marquisate.  Egerton  is  the  family 
name  of  the  Earl  of  Wilton.  But  the  present  earl's  name 
is  really  Grosvenor.  So  Lord  de  Tabley  is  not  a  Warren, 
which  is  the  family  name  of  his  house;  nor  yet  is  he  a 
Leicester,  which  name  he  bore  up  to  1832.  He  is  in  fact 
a  descendant  paternally  of  an  Irishman  named  Byrne, 
whose  successors,  having  married  several  Cheshire  heir- 
esses, seized  upon  the  ancient  names  which  the  family  now 
bears.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  is  not  a  Churchill. 
His  real  name  is  Spencer.  He  is  not  directly  descended 
from  the  "great  duke,"  and  is  only  connected  with  Queen 
Anne's  famous  general  by  the  fact  that  his  ancestor  mar- 
ried the  great  duke's  daughter.  Lord  Nelson  is  paternally 
a  Bolton.  His  father  was  one  Thomas  Bolton,  whose 
mother  was  the  celebrated  admiral's  sister.  Paget  is  the 
family  name  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey.  The  father  of 
the  present  marquis  bore  the  name  of  Bayley.  The  pres- 
ent surname  of  Earl  de  Grey  is  the  same  as  the  title.  A 
few-  years  ago  it  was  Weddel.    The  real  name  is  Robinson. 

The  family  name  of  the  historic  "  king-maker,"  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  was  Guy  Neville.  The  Warwick  sur- 
name is  now  Greville.  At  one  period  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, the  Marquis  of  Montagu,  the  Earls  of  Northumber- 
land, Westmoreland,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick,  and  several 
barons,  were  all  of  them  Nevilles,  and  theirs  was  then  a 
proud  name.  Now  but  two  peers  bear  the  name — viz.,  the 
Marquis  of  Abergavenny  and  Baron  Braybrooke.  All  of 
which  shakes  one  in  one's  preconceived  idea  as  to  the  sta- 
bility of  "  family,"  the  punty  of  blood,  and  the  directness 
of  lineage  of  the  British  nobility,  and  makes  one  think, 
after  all,  what  are  the  odds  if  men  like  Brassey  do  get  in 
among  them?  Brassey,  at  least,  bears  his  father's  name. 
That  much  can  be  said  for  him.  And  if  he  is  a  vulgar,  os- 
tentatious snob,  and  lacks  the  polish  and  refinement  of 
such  men  as  the  Duke  of  Richmond  or  the  Earl  of  Mac- 
clesfield, he  can  seek  consolation  in  the  reflection  that  in 
himself,  the  first  of  his  line,  was  neither  the  illegitimate 
son  of  Charles  II.,  by  Louise  de  Querouaille,  a  passee 
mistress  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France  (as  was  the  first  Duke  of 
Richmond),  nor  a  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  who  was 
fined  thirty  thousand  pounds  for  corruption  in  office  (as 
was  the  first  Earl  of  Macclesfield).  Cockaigne. 

London,  May  r2,  r88.i. 


"  It  was  as  good  as  a  circus,"  said  Sergeant  Mulholland 
to  a  New  York  Sun  reporter.  "  I  was  walking  along  Broad- 
way this  morning  when  I  saw  a  black-and-tan  cab  coming 
furiously  up  Murray  Street.  The  driver  seemed  to  be  do- 
ing his  best  to  stop  the  animal,  but  it  was  unmanageable. 
A  tall,  well-built  man,  who  did  not  see  the  runaway,  was 
crossing  the  street.  Everybody  cried  out  to  him,  but  the 
horse  was  close  upon  him  before  he  saw  it.  Quick  as 
thought  he  put  out  his  right  hand,  seized  the  horse  by  the 
nostrils,  gave  a  sudden  twist,  and  the  runaway  was  lying 
flat  on  his  side  on  the  crossing.  The  cab-driver  was  too 
much  astonished  to  say  a  word,  and  the  stranger  picked  up 
his  hat  and  walked  off  as  coolly  as  though  nothing  had 
happened.  I  learned  that  he  was  Mr.  Lemuel  R.  Sturges, 
the  owner  of  a  cattle  ranch  in  Texas.  He  knew  a  trick 
that  the  cowboys  have  of  throwing  a  steer  by  giving  its  head 
a  little  twist.  He  practiced  it  on  Broadway,  and  that  run- 
away horse  got  a  lesson  that  he  won't  forget  if  he  has  any 
sense." 

The  "  combination  story,"  which  has  been  written  for 
the  Boston  Globe  by  four  of  the  minor  authors  of  the  day, 
is  reported  to  be  a  travesty.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  next 
century,  and  one  of  the  characters  is  a  typical  strong- 
minded  Boston  girl  as  it  is  supposed  she  will  appear  at 
that  period. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


From  a  French  state  paper,  lately  brought  to  light,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  1770  the  following  Parliamentary  decree  was 
solemnly  passed  and  duly  registered  under  King  Louis 
XV. :  "  Whosoever,  by  means  of  red  or  white  paint,  per- 
fumes, essences,  artificial  teeth,  false  hair,  cotton,  wool, 
iron  corsets,  hoops,  shoes  with  high  heels,  or  false  hips, 
shall  seek  to  entice  into  the  bands  of  matrimony  any  male 
subject  of  his  Majesty,  shall  be  prosecuted  for  witchcraft, 
and  declared  incapable  of  matrimony." 

There  is  every  probability  that  the  most  fashionable  of 
American  watering-places — Newport — will  be  unusually 
dull  this  summer.  Many  of  its  most  prominent  residents 
will  be  absent,  and  others  have  so  suffered  in  the  recent 
financial  storm  as  to  be  incapacitated  from  entertaining  in 
any  way.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor  are  to  summer 
abroad.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre  Lorillard  will  not  occupy 
their  superb  residence  at  Ochre  Point.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt  are  not  to  be  there,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  K.  Vanderbilt  will  not  return.  James  R.  Keene  is 
financially  a  wreck,  and  there  are  many  others  who  are 
not  far  behind  him. 


There  will  be  a  vacancy  for  a  maid  of  honor  in  Queen 
Victoria's  household,  in  consequence  of  the  marriage  of 
the  Hon.  Victoria  Baillie,  who,  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  custom,  will  receive  a  present  of  one  thousand 
pounds  from  her  Majesty.  A  list  of  candidates  for  these 
posts  is  always  kept,  but  there  are  very  few  names  on  it 
just  now.  When  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  visited 
Taymouth  in  1842,  Lady  Breadalbane's  nieces  went  away 
for  the  period  of  the  royal  sojourn,  as  neither  of  them  was 
anxious  to  be  offered  a  court  appointment,  such  offer,  of 
course,  being  practically  equivalent  to  a  command,  and 
refusal  being  resented  as  a  piece  of  gross  ingratitude,  not 
to  say  an  impertinence. 

A  great  excitement  occurred  at  a  wedding  in  Boston  last 
week.  The  bride  had  been  left  by  her  family  with  nothing 
to  do  but  to  put  on  the  bridal  dress,  and  they  left  her  to 
get  to  the  church  at  the  proper  time  in  advance.  The  hour 
arrived,  but  the  bride  did  not.  Each  five  minutes  seemed 
an  hour  to  the  family,  but  it  was  nearly  five  times  five  min- 
utes before  the  ceremony  took  place.  The  dress,  it  seems, 
had  been  tried  on,  but  the  sleeves  were  not  done,  and  when 
the  young  bride  tried  to  get  into  it  the  arms  refused  to  go. 
As  a  Venus  de  Milo  she  was  not,  and  did  have  amis,  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  have  the  dress-maker —who,  happily, 
was  present — rip  out  the  sleeves,  and  do  them  up  as  fast  as 
might  be.  This  warning  to  the  large  number  of  June 
brides  has  been  taken,  and  it  will  not  occur  again. 

The  bayaderes  of  India,  who  possess  the  most  perfect 
figures  of  any  women  of  any  country  on  earth,  have  a  much 
more  healthful  and  charming  device  than  any  Europeans. 
Their  corsets  are  formed  out  of  the  bark  of  a  Madagascar 
tree  on  a  principle  which  permits  them  every  freedom  of 
movement  in  breathing  and  in  any  form  of  exercise.  These 
are  wonderful  productions  of  ingenuity.  The  color  re- 
sembles the  skin  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  the  material 
is  so  fine  that  the  most  delicate  touch  will  hardly  distin- 
guish it  from  human  flesh.  Once  made,  these  corsets  are 
seldom  removed,  the  bayaderes  even  sleeping  in  them. 
They  thus  preserve  astonishingly  beautiful  figures  to  an 
advanced  age,  without  pain  or  discomfort  to  themselves, 
while  we,  who  boast  ourselves  intellectual  and  civilized, 
torture  without  beautifying  ourselves. 

Several  American  families  of  distinction  and  importance 
have  recently  been  refused  admission  to  the  Grand  Hotel 
in  London,  says  a  correspondent,  on  the  ground  that  the 
hotel  management  did  not  desire  Americans  among  its 
clients.  A  prominent  American  merchant  reported  this 
matter  to  the  American  Exchange,  and  said  that  he  was 
informed  by  the  hotel  head-porter  that  the  Grand  Hotel 
proprietors  disliked  American  "ice-water"  custom,  and 
preferred  to  keep  their  rooms  for  English  customers,  who 
spent  money  liberally  in  the  house.  This  same  porter  told 
the  gentleman  that  the  instructions  were  to  send  all  Ameri- 
cans to  the  First  Avenue  Hotel,  in  Holborn,  where  a  fixed 
price  per  day  is  charged.  They  say  that  the  Americans 
found  it  necessary  to  exclude  the  Jews  from  first-class  ho- 
tels in  America,  and  they  find  it  for  their  interest  to  ex- 
clude Americans.  They  want  customers  who  live  in  the 
good  old  generous  English  and  continental  fashion.  This 
is,  of  course,  one  of  those  refreshing  bits  of  British  impu- 
dence which  the  traveler  is  obliged  to  encounter  from  time 
to  time.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  an  Englishman  never 
appreciates  anything  good  until  he  has  been  able  to  de- 
prive somebody  else  of  participating  in  it. 

"  The  following,"  says  a  writer  in  the  St.  Louis  Spectator, 
"  is  the  story  of  Genevieve  Ward's  marriage  with  a  Russian 
nobleman,  as  told  to  me  by  an  intimate  iriend  of  the  act- 
ress in  St.  Louis :  Going  to  France  at  an  early  age  with  her 
mother,  for  the  cultivation  of  her  voice,  she  met  and  mar- 
rieda  Russian  of  high  birth.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  civil  contract,  the  agreement  being  that  the  religious 
part  of  it,  without  which  it  would  not  be  binding  in  the 
eyes  of  her  Russian  lord,  should  take  place  at  a  point  on 
their  journey  to  Russia,  on  which  she  was  accompanied  by 
her  mother.  But  on  arriving  at  the  point  designated  no 
Greek  church  was  found.  One  excuse  followed  another 
on  the  nobleman's  part,  as  the  three  wended  their  way 
northward.  Reaching  St.  Petersburg  finally,  she  was  not 
only  still  half  married,  but  abandoned  altogether  by  her 
half-made  husband.  Subsequently  obtaining  presentation 
at  court,  there,  in  the  presence  of  that  personage  and  be- 
fore the  Czar,  she  told  her  story.  A  command  to  complete 
the  marriage  or  accept  exile  was  laid  upon  the  nobleman. 
The  former  was  agreed  to, and  at  the  appointed  time  Gen- 
evieve, dressed  in  black,  met  him  at  the  altar,  was  married, 
bade  him  good-morning,  and  left  him  forever.  There  is  no 
divorce  in  the  Greek  Church," 
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JIMMY. 

Although  I  was  never  formally  introduced  to  Jimmy,  I 
became  very  well  acquainted  with  him  during  our  first 
meeting.  He  was  astride  his  horse  at  the  time,  and  when 
he  suddenly  drew  up  in  front  of  me  and  regarded  with 
serious  attention  a  rifle  I  was  cleaning,  I  took  advantage 
of  what  appeared  to  be  an  auspicious  opportunity  to  in- 
crease my  list  of  acquaintances,  and  asked  him  if  he  had 
ridden  far  that  day.  Jimmy  cocked  his  head  in  calculat- 
ing silence,  stroked  his  horse's  neck  kindly,  and  then,  re- 
garding my  rifle  again  attentively,  answered : 

"  Yes,  I  rode  to  San  Francisco  this  morning  and  "  (a 
slight  gasp)  "  back  again." 

I  looked  at  Jimmy  in  amazement,  for  the  ride  he  had 
taken  was  much  more  a  feat  for  him  than  for  his  horse. 
We  were  in  the  Los  Angeles  mountains  at  the  time,  and 
his  horse  was  a  crooked  manzanita  stick  about  three  feet 
long.  I  suddenly  concluded  that  my  acquaintance  list 
had  indeed  been  enriched,  and,  forcing  all  amazement  from 
my  voice,  remarked  seriously  that  he  had  taken  a  pretty 
long  ride  for  one  day.  Jimmy  furtively  examined  my  face, 
and,  finding  there  no  signs  of  doubt,  added,  with  the  unc- 
tion of  one  who,  having  made  a  hit,  hastens  to  profit  by  it: 
"  Oh,  yes,  pretty  long;  but  I've  been  to  Los  Angeles 
and  back  since  then." 

Jimmy  being  satisfied  that  I  was  a  safe  target  did  not 
even  swallow  hard  when  he  fired  this  last  shot.     He  was 
about  four  years  old,  had  half-curling  blonde  hair,  big  gray 
eyes,  and  the  sensitive  mouth  and  tremulous  under-hp  be- 
longing to  the  inspired  romancists.    Although  he  told  me 
he  had  lived  thirty-seven  years  in  the  house  over  the  way 
I  had  just  seen  him  come  from,  I  knew  his  people  were 
city  bred  from  his  own  manner  of  speech  and  the  stylish 
Jersey  and  knickerbockers  in  which  he  was  dressed.    I 
was  mentally  mapping  out  a  career  for  Jimmy  when  my 
mental  conflict  as  to  whether  he  should  be  a  sensational 
preacher  or  a  social  reformer  was  interrupted  by  his  asking: 
"What's  that?" 
"  It's  a  gun." 
"  What  kind  of  a  gun  ?  " 
"  A  rifle." 
"What's  a  rifle?" 

"A  gun  to  shoot  bullets  with,"  I  responded,  sowing 
simply  that  I  might  reap  speedily. 
Jimmy  caught  on : 

"  So's  mine  a  rifle,"  he  said,  and  I  knew  I  should  reap 
at  once. 

"  Do  you  kill  much  with  it?"  I  asked.    Some  may  blame 
me  for  thus  leading  Jimmy  on,  but  I  hold  that  he  does 
wrong  who  fails  to  encourage  genius  wherever  discovered. 
Jimmy  was  prepared.   "  Oh,  yes,"  he  responded,  not  too 
briskly;  "  I  killed  thirteen  quail  the  other  day." 
"With  one  bullet?"  I  asked,  carelessly. 
Jimmy's  eyes  thanked  me  for  the  suggestion,  but  his  ten- 
der poet-mouth  was  grave,  as  he  replied: 

"Yes;  thirteen  with  one  bullet:  seventeen  hens  and 
four  roosters." 

Jimmy  must  have  seen  my  tremble  of  delight,  for  he 
asiced,  anxiously : 

"  How  many  does  seventeen  and  four  count?" 
"  Thirteen." 

"  That's  what  I  said  before,  wasn't  it — thirteen  ?"  he  add- 
ed, the  anxiety  dying  out  of  his  face. 
"  Yes,  thirteen." 

"  What's  that?  "  Jimmy  next  asked,  pointing  to  the  rifle 
trigger  with  one  brown,  chubby  hand,  while  the  other 
switched  some  wild-flowers  with  his  horse. 

I  was  explaining  the  use  of  the  trigger,  when  there  drove 
up  a  gentleman  and  lady,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made 
the  day  before  in  the  canon  where  we  were  all  fern-gath- 
ering. They  proved  to  be  Jimmy's  parents.  I  knew  of 
them  only  that  they  were  Eastern  people,  who  had  lived 
in  the  neighborhood  a  year;  the  husband  health-seeking, 
and  happy  because  he  had  found  it;  and  the  wife  very 
much  bored — possibly  for  the  same  reason.  They  were  in 
a  two-seated  wagon,  and  in  quest  of  Jimmy.  They  were 
going  to  drive  down  the  canon,  to  the  Griswold  ranch,  to 
see  the  result  of  an  olive-oil  experiment,  and  wouldn't  I 
like  to  drive  down  and  see  the  young  oltiedo? 

I  would,  and  I  did.  We  walked  through  the  brown- 
leaved  grove,  listened  attentively  to  Griswold's  explana- 
tion of  the  uses  of  horse-hair  and  silk  filterers,  and  of  the 
possible  advantages  of  druggist's  paper  and  bone  charcoal 
in  the  clarifying  process. 

I  observed  Jimmy,  in  the  oil-refinery,  take  up  a  half- 
filled  bottle  Griswold  had  shown,  and  which  we  had  tast- 
ed. When  his  parents'  backs  were  fairly  turned,  Jimmy 
placed  the  bottle  to  his  lips,  and  took  a  quick,  deep 
draught.  I  saw  then  that,  despite  his  tremulous  lips,  he 
was  of  the  material  which  forms  martyrs.  The  great  swal- 
low of  oil  itself,  aside  from  the  surprise  at  not  finding  it 
Sauterne,  was  enough  to  force  a  tell-tale  commotion  from 
an  older  person  than  James.  Yet  that  youth  gulped  the 
dose,  laid  down  the  bottle  with  only  a  reproachful  glance, 
recovered  himself  with  a  shiver,  glided  up  to  his  mamma, 
and  asked,  in  a  stage-whisper,  audible  to  all : 

"  Do  you  think,  mamma,  Mr.  Gisold  will  give  us  some 
wine  before  we  go  ? " 

The  mother's  embarrassed  "  Hush,  child,"  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Griswold's:  "  Jimmy  barely  anticipated  me." 

We  accepted  his  invitation,  and  some  excellent  Sauterne 
was  in  fact  served  in  the  orchardist's  cottage. 

"  Only  a  quarter  of  a  glass  for  him,  please,"  said  the 
mother,  when  wine  was  being  poured  in  Jimmy's  glass. 

A  generous  host's  quarter  is  a  half,  and  Jimmy  got  fully 
that  and  drank  it  slowly,  after  the  manner  he  observed  in 
his  mother,  toward  whom  he  maintained  a  deportment  of 
patronizing  respect. 

"  I  will  show  you  the  rugs  Mrs.  Griswold  sent  down  from 
the  city,  if  you  like,"  Mr.  Griswold  said  to  Jimmy's  mam- 
ma. And  she  did  like— it  was  the  first  idea  she  had  liked 
so  far  as  my  observations  went.  She  followed  Mr.  Gris- 
wold, and  her  husband  went  with  her.  I  was  about  to  go 
also  when  my  eye  caught  Jimmy's,  which  was  in  the  proc- 
ess of  bestowing  upon  me  such  a  comprehensive  wink 
that  I  could  do  no  less  than  repay  his  confidences  by  re- 
maining. 


That  seasoned  child  then  poured  himself  a  full  glass, 
and  it  passed  behind  his  sweet  young  lips  with  a  steady 
rapidity  that  went  well  with  the  accompanying  look  he 
gave  me  over  the  rim  of  the  glass. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  are  a  hard  drinker,  J  immy,"  I  remarked. 

His  large  gray  eyes  were  beginning  to  crowd  out  in  a  way 
suggesting  a  determination  to  see  more  of  the  world  than 
was  possible  under  normal  conditions — a  freak  I  have 
noticed  in  older  eyes  similarly  affected. 

Jimmy  ignored  my  remark  and  asked : 

"  Did  you  ever  kill  a  lion?" 

I  admitted  I  had  not. 

"  There  was  one  nine  feet  high  up  the  canon  last  week," 
he  added. 

"Did  you  kill  it?" 

"Yes;  I  just  took  and  shot  it  in  the " 

Jimmy  observed  a  shadow  of  a  smile  on  my  lips,  and  in- 
stantly drew  in  his  eyes  to  regard  me  more  closely,  then 
added,  without  a  falter: 

"  Mr.  Griswold,  he  shot  it  in  the  leg,  and  I  trained  it 
and  chased  wild  cattle  with  it  all  night  once,  but  it  got 
tired  and  I  left  it  in  the  mountains." 

The  young  man  observed  that  I  was  soberly  receptive, 
and  then  added: 

"  I  had  to  walk  home,  or  I  wouldn't  have  cared." 

Just  then  my  little  romancist's  mamma  returned,  carry- 
ing a  rug  which  she  showed  Mr.  Griswold  would  be  most 
effective  hung  on  the  wall;  and  during  the  inspection  of 
effects,  Jimmy  silently,  carefully  withdrew,  sturdily  over- 
coming a  disposition  on  the  part  of  his  legs  to  collapse. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  we  started  for  our  wagon,  and 
Jimmy  not  being  in  sight  I  offered  to  hunt  him  up,  hoping 
to  save  his  parents  a  surprise.  I  found  him  just  back  of 
the  barn  astride  a  fence.  "Astride,"  did  I  say?  He  was 
attached  to  the  fence;  was  a  part  of  it,  as  though  he  had 
grown  there.  His  beautiful  full  lips  had  tightened  a  trifle, 
and  were  a  little  pale  as  he  opened  them,  upon  seeing  me, 
to  ask : 

"  Did  you  ever  see  a  singing  scarecrow?  " 

I  felt  certain  that  Jimmy  would  not  know  what  opera 
troupe  I  referred  to  if  I  answered  "  yes,"  and  so  I  told  him 
I  had  not. 

"  They're  bully!"  James  continued.  "  I've  got  one  in 
my  ten  acres  of  barley,  and  they  scare  the  gophers  more'n 
a  gun." 

I  told  Jimmy  we  were  going  back,  but  he  did  not  move. 

"  Come  on,  Jimmy!" 

The  boy  regarded  me  in  silence  a  moment,  and  said,  re- 
proachfully: 

"  I  can't  get  down." 

I  thought  the  best  plan  would  be  to  straddle  him  on  my 
shoulders  and  run  to  the  wagon,  as  if  we  were  skylarking, 
and  plant  him  on  the  back  seat  with  me  before  his  condi- 
tion could  be  noticed. 

The  skylarking  appearance  I  felt  to  be  all  on  my  side, 
for  Jimmy  sat  on  my  shoulders  with  the  solemn  air  of  a 
justice  on  the  bench,  or  a  Knight  Templar  on  parade;  but 
when  I  had  him  in  the  wagon  by  my  side  he  grasped  one 
of  my  hands  in  both  of  his,  and  gave  me  one  quick  glance 
which  showed  his  appreciation  of  my  little  strategy.  He 
continued  to  hold  my  hand — more  perhaps  as  a  guarantee 
of  his  steadiness  than  as  a  continued  expression  of  thanks. 

Driving  home,  Jimmy  interrupted  a  long  silence  on  his 
part  by  whispering  huskily,  yet  seriously : 

"  I  once  killed  a  snake,  and  he  had  a  million  rattles." 

"  What  did  you  do  with  them? "  I  whispered  back. 

He  was  quiet  so  long  after  my  question  that  I  might 
have  thought  he  slept,  but  for  the  look  of  anxious  thought 
in  his  eyes.    At  last,  without  looking  up,  he  said,  slowly: 

"  Sold  'em  for  beans,"  and  again  lapsed  into  grave  con- 
templation of  his  mother's  back  hair,  in  which  condition 
he  remained  until  we  reached  my  domicile.  There  I  said, 
still  having  the  young  man's,  as  well  as  his  parents',  peace 
of  mind  in  view: 

"  I  want  to  show  Jimmy  my  fishing-tackle,"  and  hurried- 
ly repeated  the  skylarking  trick,  rushing  him  into  my 
room,  while  his  people  drove  on,  with  admonition  not  to 
let  Jimmy  bother  me. 

I  laid  the  youth  on  my  bed,  where  he  slept  soundly, 
while  I  finished  cleaning  my  rifle  and  read  novels  on  the 
balcony  outside. 

Two  hours  later  James  emerged  from  my  room,  and 
walked  toward  me  as  one  oppressed  with  a  great  grief. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Jim?"  I  asked,  as  his  little  hands 
tenderly,  wonderingly  felt  his  head. 

"  Bumped  my  head  on  the  gate  this  morning.  Got  any 
water?" 

"Where  does  it  hurt?  "  I  inquired. 

"  All  over — bumped  it  all  over.    Ever  bump  yours?  " 

San  Francisco,  June,  1884.  E. 

•The  well-known  Henry  Erskine  once  met  an  acquaint- 
ance, a  barrister,  who  dealt  in  hard  words  and  circumlo- 
cutional sentences.  Perceiving  that  his  ankles  were  tied 
up  with  a  silk  handkerchief,  Erskine  asked  the  cause. 
"  Why,  my  dear  sir,"  answered  the  wordy  lawyer,  "  I  was 
taking  a  romantic  ramble  in  my  brother's  grounds,  when, 
coming  to  a  gate,  I  had  to  climb  over  it,  by  which  I  came 
in  contact  with  the  first  bar,  and  have  grazed  the  epider- 
mis of  the  skin,  the  accident  being  attended  with  a  slight 
extravasation  of  blood."  "  You  may  thank  your  lucky 
stars,"  replied  Erskine,  "  that  your  brother's  '  gate  '  was 
not  so  lofty  as  your  '  style,'  or  you  must  have  broken  your 
neck." 

He  was  a  young  lawyer,  and  was  delivering  his  maiden 
speech.  Like  most  young  lawpers,  he  was  florid,  rhetori- 
cal, scattering,  and  weary.  For  four  weary  hours  he  talked 
at  the  court  and  the  jury,  until  everybody  felt  like  lynch- 
ing him.  When  he  got  through  his  opponent,  a  grizzled 
old  professional,  arose,  looked  sweetly  at  the  judge,  and 
said :  "  Your  honor,  I  will  follow  the  example  of  my  young 
friend  who  has  just  finished,  and  submit  the  case  without 
argument."  Then  he  sat  down,  and  the  silence  was  large 
and  oppressive. 

Mr.  Howells  has  not  yet  completed  the  comic  opera  for 
which  Mr.  Henschel  is  preparing  the  music.  It  is  un- 
certain when  the  work  will  be  brought  out. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


"  Cornell  Vanderbilt,"  said  a  broker  at  the  Windsor 
Hotel,  "  cabled  three  hundred  words  to  his  father  explain- 
ing the  situation,  and  asking  what  should  be  done.  Will- 
iam H.  took  just  three  words  to  answer.  They  were: 
"  Feed  my  lambs."  It  looks  as  though  the  Vanderbilt 
stocks  would  be  given  away. 

We  learn  from  an  amusing  dialogue  in  La  Vie  Parisienne 
that  the  necessity  of  classifying  French  novels  has  at  last 
been  recognized.  A  lady  entering  a  circulating  library 
asks  for  a  novel.  "  I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you  exactly 
the  kind  I  want,"  she  says.  "  Oh,  I  think  we  shall  be  able 
to  suit  you,"  is  the  reply.  "  I  mean  something  lively," 
explains  the  intending  reader;  "  the  sort  of  book  that 
would  not  be  precisely  suitable  for  the  library  of  a  young 
girl."  "  Marie,"  cries  the  keeper  of  the  bookstore  to  her 
assistant,  "  novel  for  a  woman  of  thirty-five." 

Not  long  since  Mr.  J.  Russell  Lowell  was  present  at  a 
London  dinner  at  which  he  did  not  expect  to  speak,  and 
hence  he  was  not  prepared..  Toward  the  end  of  the  feast, 
however,  the  obsequious  toast-master  approached  him  and 
put  into  his  hand  the  usual  slip  of  paper,  which,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  provokes  immediate  indisposition!  In 
real  or  feigned  horror,  the  American  Minister  exclaimed : 
"What!  am  I  to  speak?  Why  on  earth  didn't  you  give 
me  notice?  "  "  Bless  you,"  replied  the  toast-master,  "  we 
never  do ;  if  we  was  to,  we  should  have  a  gent  talking  all 
night." 

A  stranger  sat  in  a  corner  of  the  car  going  to  New  York, 
in  easy  attitude,  his  feet  upon  a  large  black  trunk.  The 
gentlemanly  conductor,  going  his  rounds,  at  the  first  sta- 
tion politely  informed  the  stranger  that  the  trunk  must  be 
put  in  the  baggage-car.  To  which  the  stranger  nothing  re- 
plied. At  the  second  station  the  displeased  conductor 
more  decidedly  told  the  stranger  that  he  must  put  the 
trunk  in  the  baggage-car.  To  which  the  stranger  nothing 
replied.  At  the  third  station  the  vexed  conductor  more 
imperatively  told  the  stranger  that  he  must  put  the  trunk 
in  the  baggage-car,  or  it  would  be  put  off  the  train.  To 
which  the  stranger  nothing  replied.  At  the  fourth  station 
the  irate  conductor  had  the  trunk  put  off  and  left.  To 
which  the  stranger  said  nothing.  At  the  fifth  station  the 
mollified  conductor,  addressing  the  stranger,  begged  him 
to  remember  that  he  had  but  done  what  his  duty  required, 
that  he  had  done  it  only  after  repeated  warnings,  and  that 
it  was  solely  the  stranger's  fault.  To  which  the  stranger 
laconically  replied:  "Don't  care;  '  tain' t  my  trunk  1" 

A  short  time  ago  some  Philadelphia  Quakers,  belonging 
to  an  Indiana  delegation,  were  crossing  a  wide  plain  in  a 
hostile  country.  The  driver  of  the  ambulance  called  their 
attention  to  four  Indians  on  horseback,  who  soon  sur- 
rounded the  vehicle.  A  young  brave  in  war-paint  made 
unmistakable  demonstrations  of  hostility.  The  interpreter 
told  him  they  were  medicine-men  and  peace-men.  He  re- 
plied that  they  must  prove  themselves  medicine-men;  of 
peace-men  they  had  had  too  many  already  to  steal  their 
land  and  have  soldiers  kill  them.  "  Be  quick,"  said  he, 
"  show  us  some  wonderful  medicine  work,  or  we  will  kill 
you,"  putting  action  to  his  words  by  the  flourishing  of  arms. 
Here  was  a  dilemma.  Pointing  to  the  oldest  one,  a  fine- 
looking  Quaker,  six  feet  in  his  stockings,  with  white  hair, 
who  had  been  the  first  talker  of  the  party,  he  furiously  ges- 
ticulated and  cried  out :  "  Medicine-man,  show!  Medi- 
cine-man, show ! "  An  inspiration  seized  the  Quaker.  He 
had  a  double  set  of  false  teeth,  on  plates  of  nesh-colored 
material,  and  pointing  at  his  teeth  with  his  fingers,  and 
then  tapping  them  with  much  grimace  and  decision,  he 
motioned  for  all  of  the  braves  to  come  up  within  sight,  and 
when  all  were  intent  upon  him  he  deliberately  took  out 
first  the  upper  set  and  then  the  lower  set  of  teeth,  and  made 
a  motion  with  his  neck  as  if  about  to  separate  his  head  from 
his  body,  when  the  braves  wheeled  their  horses  and  rode 
furiously  away,  and  the  party  of  peace-makers  also  turned 
their  horses'  heads  forward,  rejoicing  at  their  shrewd  deliv- 
erance. 


The  former  editor  of  the  Scotsman,  when  he  retired  to 
enjoy  his  well-earned  leisure,  was  so  good  as  to  give  Alex- 
ander Russell  some  particular  advice.  "  The  conduct  of 
a  daily  paper,"  he  said,  "  is  always  a  very  serious  thing, 
full  of  dangers  and  difficulties;  but  in  addition  to  its  usual 
anxieties  you,  my  friend,  will  every  night  have  to  keep  the 
most  vigilant  watch  lest  that  man  Hill  Burton  should  con- 
trive to  insert  his  theory  about  Scotch  cheeses  into  your 
columns."  It  is  not  necessary  to  particularize  what  it  was; 
it  will  suffice  to  say  that  this  theory — based  upon  the  ex- 
posure of  Scotch  cheeses  in  front  of  the  shops,  and  the 
treatment  to  which  they  were  consequently  exposed — was 
not  complimentary,  or  likely  to  recommend  them  to  the 
purchaser.  "  Day  and  night,"  said  Russell,  "  for  fifteen 
years  I  never  forgot  my  predecessor's  warning;  a  hundred 
times  that  theory  endeavored  to  gain  admittance  into  my 
columns,  and  by  most  unlooked  for  channels;  sometimes 
it  lurked  concealed  in  an  article  upon  the  Crimean  war, 
sometimes  in  one  on  the  divorce  laws,  sometimes  in  one 
on  the  division  of  the  Free  Church  in  Scotland,  or  even 
on  the  disruption  itself;  but  it  was  always  detected  and 
struck  out.  It  was  a  duel  to  the  death,  for  I  knew  that 
Hill  Burton  would  never  relax  his  efforts  to  get  his  views 
upon  Scotch  cheeses  into  print  while  there  was  breath  in 
his  body.  On  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  the  fifteenth 
year,  he  ran  into  my  office  waving  a  paper  in  his  hand  and 
crying  out:  '  It's  in,  it's  in! '  '  What,  cried  I,  '  you  per- 
severing devil,  not  in  the  Scotsman  surely  ? '  '  No,' said 
he;  '  in  "  Chambers's  Information  for  the  People."'  My 
relief  of  mind  is  not  to  be  described,  and  I  must  also  con- 
fess "  (here  Russell  turned  to  me  with  a  chuckle)  "  that  it 
gave  me  no  little  satisfaction  to  think  that  it  u: 

friends  the  Chawmerses  after  all  who  got  it." 


THE        ARGONAUT 


SOCIETY. 

The  Tilden  Dinner. 
Last  week,  a  number  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Joseph  Tilden  ten- 
dered him  a  farewell  dinner  at  the  Bohemian  Club.  Mr.  Tilden 
sailed  last  Monday  for  Honolulu,  where  it  is  possible  he  may 
remain.  About  forty  guests  sat  down  to  the  dinner,  which  was  a 
most  enjoyable  affair.  The  tables  were  handsomely  decorated  with 
flowers  and  candelabra,  and  a  hand-painted  menu  figured  at  the 
place  of  the  guest  of  the  evening.     The  menu  was  as  follows : 

Premier  Service:  Les  Huitressur  Coquille 


Potace : 
Poisson  : 


Le  Consomme  de  Volaille  aux  Qu 


lies. 


LlEBFRAUMILCH. 

Rudesheim  a :  Rhein 

Xeres. 
Amontillado 


Hors  d'lEuvres  : 


Glace  : 
Dessert: 


Les  Pompanos  en  Caisses.  Lihbfhaumilch. 

Les  Pommes  de  Terres  Duchesses. 

Les   Olives    Farcies. 
Les  Sandwiches  de  Caviare. 
Les  Anchois  a  I'Huile. 

La  Fricassee  de  Terrapin  au  Madere.         gT    tulien 
Les  CGtelettes  d'Agneau  a  la  Reine.    Barto'.A  Guestier 
Les  Grenouilles  a  la  Poulette.         Bart0n  K  ^ues"er- 

r        T-.-1         .       r>         e   n'        r  CHAMBERTIN. 

Le  Filet  de  Bceuf  Pique.     Gu;chard)  Po[heret    &    Fi]B. 

Les  Haricots  Verts.         Les  Tomates  Farcies. 

Le  Sorbet  au  Maraschino. 

Le   Chapon  Farci  aux  TrufTes.       Veuve  Clicquot. 
La  Salade  Romaine.  Sec — Etiquette  Jaune. 

La  Creme  a  la  Glace,  tutti  frutti. 

Le  Zambajone— Chaud.  Madere 

Les  Fromages-Roquefort  et  Gruyere.    G       d  Cru__;8 
Les  Gateaux  et  les  fruits  Varies.  J 


Toast  d'Anchois. 


Liqueurs. 


At  the  close  of  the  dinner,  Mr.  Tilden's  health  was  drunk,  and 
other  toasts,  speeches,  and  songs  followed.  On  Monday,  Mr.  Til- 
den left  on  the  Mariposa  for  Honolulu.  A  large  number  of  friends 
were  at  the  wharf  to  bid  him  good-bye.  Some  fifteen  or  twenty  of 
them  went  out  on  the  tug  Alert,  and  accompanied  the  steamer  as 
far  as  Black  Point. 

♦ 

A  Sacramento  Wedding. 
Last  "Wednesday  afternoon,  at  one  o'clock,  Miss  Kitty,  daughter 
of  Doctor  G.  G.  Tyrrell,  of  Sacramento,  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Mr.  John  January,  son  of  the  State  Treasurer.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  according  to  the 
rites  oi  the  Episcopal  Church. 


Lawn-Tennis. 

Lawnrtennis  is  exciting  greater  interest  this  summer  than  it  ever 
has  before. 

Profiting  by  the  kindness  of  General  Pope,  who  has  granted  the 
use  of  the  court  near  his  residence,  the  officers  and  ladies  at  Black 
Point  and  from  the  Presidio  have  recently  been  devoting  consider- 
able time  and  an  almost  unlimited  amount  of  enthusiasm  to  the 
game.  To  all  lovers  of  this  pastime  who  have  friends  at  the  garri- 
son we  venture  to  suggest  that  it  is  entirely  needless  to  go  so  far 
away  from  the  city  as  San  Rafael  or  Monterey  for  either  beauty  of 
scenery,  pleasant  companionship,  or  foes  worthy  of  their  metal. 

At  Monterey,  both  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  a  number  of  very 
fine  games  were  played  by  the  young  people.  Among  the  best 
matches  were  those  played  by  Miss  Nina  Adams,  Miss  Jennie  Sul- 
livan, Mountford  Wilson,  and  Will  Crocker.  Other  games  were 
played  by  Henry  Scott,  Chris  Froelich,  and  others. 

The  Oakland  Tennis  Club  has  just  completed  what  is  pro- 
nounced by  every  expert  to  be  the  best  tennis  court  in  the  State. 
There  are  four  courts,  which  are  kept  in  prime  condition  and  per- 
fectly level ;  they  have  been  made  solid  by  a  foundation  of  alternate 
layers  of  clay  and  gravel.  The  club  numbers  about  a  hundred 
members.  Among  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  played  the 
highest  scores  this  season  are  Miss  Bessie  Flint,  Miss  Daisy  Hunt, 
Miss  Hubbard,  and  Miss  Prather,  and  Mr.  Houghton,  Mr.  Taylor, 
and  Mr.  Flint. 

At  San  Rafael,  on  Friday,  the  opening  tournament  was  a  grand 
success,  and  a  number  of  very  high  sc  >res  were  made  by  the  partic- 
ipating players. 

At  Monterey. 
The  hop  at  Del  Monte  on  Saturday  night  was  the  most  success- 
ful of  the  season.  As  usual,  Ballenberg  and  Yanke  played  for  the 
dancing,  which  was  kept  up  until  eleven  o'clock.  On  Saturday 
morning  quite  a  party  of  swimmers  went  out  to  the  raft — which, 
by  the  way,  is  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  shore  than  in  previ- 
ous years.  Miss  Annie  Head  and  Miss  Nina  Adams  were  the  only 
ladies  who  succeeded  in  reaching  it.  Among  th;  gentlemen  who 
managed  to  make  the  voyage  weie  Scott  Wilson,  Charles,  George, 
and  Will  Crocker,  Mountford  Wilson,  Doctor  Hrigham,  Will  Cur- 
rier, and  a  few  others.  Saturday  evening  s"me  fine  successions  of 
ten  strikes  were  made  by  George  Crocker  and  Joe  Crockett  in  the 
bowling  alley. 

Army   and   Navy   News. 

Admiral  Upshur  and  staff  left  on  the  Coli/nafoi  Panama,  whence 
he  will  go  to  Callao  and  join  the  Shenandoah,  lately  arrived  at  that 
place  from  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  where  she  was  refitted  and 
renovated. 

Major-General  Pope,  accompanied  by  his  aid-de-camp,  Major 
Dunn,  arrived  from  Washington  on  Sunday  morning. 

Lieutenant  G.  T.  Evans  will  be  transferred  from  the  Adams  to 
the  Pinta  upon  the  arrival  of  the  latter  vessel  at  Sitka. 

Lieutenant  William  F.  Low,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered  to  duty 
on  the  Pacific  Station,  per  steamer  of  June  ioth  from  New  York. 

Lieutenant  W.  R.  A.  Rooney  has  reported  his  return  from  the 
Pacific  Station.     He  will  await  orders. 

Orders  have  been  issue-l  at  the  Navy  Department,  Washington, 
detailing  Captain  John  Irwin  from  special  duty  at  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard  and  placing  him  on  waiting  orders. 

Lieutenant  Cotton  has  been  appointed  recruiting  officer  at  the 
Presidio,  and  Port  Quartermaster. 

Lieutenant  Schwatka,  of  the  Third  Cavalry,  is  in  the  Hospital 
at  the  Presidio,  for  treatment  of  a  broken  arm. 

A  week  from  to-morrow,  the  regimental  band,  and  Troops  B,  C, 
D,  F,  G,  H,  and  L,  of  the  First  Cavalry,  will  assemble  at  Fort 
Cceur  d'Alene,  Idaho  Territory,  and  proceed  by  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railway  to  Missoula,  Montana  Territory.  Troops  A  (Fort 
Bidwell,  Cal.),  J  and  M  (Presidio,  S.  F.),  and  K  (Fort  Klamath, 
Oregon),  FuM  Cavalry,  Major  G.  B.  Sanford,  First  Cavalry,  com- 
manding, will  proceed  to  Helena,  M.  T.,  by  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad. 

Headquarters,  Band,  and  Troops  B,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I  and  L  Sec- 
ond Cavalry,  which  have  been  ordered  to  the  Department  of' the 
Columbia,  by  way  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  from  Mis- 
soula, M.  T.,  to  Fort  Cceur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  will  take  stations  at 
Fort  Walla  Walla,  W.  T.;  Headquarters, Band,  and  Troops  B  E 
G,  H,  and  I,  at  Fort  Spokane,  W.  T.;  Troop  F,  at  Fort  Cceur 
d'Alene,.  Idaho.  Of  the  Second  Cavalry,  Troops  A,  C  K  and 
M,  which  have  been  ordered  to  the  Division  of  the  Pacific  via  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad,  will  take  stations  as  follows:  f  roop  C 
at  Bidwell;  Troop  M,  at  Fort  Klamath,  Oregon,  and  Troops  A 
and  K,  at  the  Presidio,  San  Francisco. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Second  Cavalry  who  are  as- 

lo  duty  at  the  Presidio:  Major  D.  S.  Gordon;  of  Troop  K 

-Lain  J.G.  McAdam,  and  Lieutenants  F.  M.  Robinson  and  G* 


Careton;  and  of  Troop  A,  Captain  W.  B.  Clark,  and  Lieutenants 
E.  J.  McCleraand  and  L.  M.  Brett. 

Major  J .  S.  Brisbin  and  Major  E.  M.  Baker,  of  the  Second  Cav- 
alry, have  been  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Department  of  the  Colum- 
bia, and  will  report  to  the  Commanding  General  of  the  depart- 
ment for  assignment  to  stations. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Hon.  Charles  R.  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Bishop  left  for  Honolulu  by 
the  Mariposa  last  Monday. 

Mrs.  Toland  went  down  to  Monterey  Friday  week  for  a  visit. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Jewett  returned  from  visiting  her  Sonoma  County 
ranch  to  the  Grand  Hotel  last  Tuesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker  and  Will  and  George  Crocker 
went  down  to  Monterey  Friday  week,  and  returned  last  Monday. 

Mi.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Bancroft  are  spending  the  summer  at  Napa 
Springs. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway  spent  a  portion  of  last  week  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  Stanley,  the  British  Consul,  departs  on  a  visit  to  Eureka  by 
this  morning's  steamer,  and  later  on  he  will  go  to  Oregon  in  order 
to  see  the  new  overland  route. 

George  Redding,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  Frank  and  Edgar 
Carolan,  who  have  been  spending  a  week  fishing  on  the  McCloud 
River,  returned  on  Sunday.  The  fish  bit  well  the  first  day,  but 
the  rain  coming  on  raised  the  river  and  spoiled  the  fishing  for  the 
rest  of  the  week. 

Mrs.  John  Yost  will  spend  the  summer  with  Mrs.  Arthur  C. 
Donnell,  at  Mrs.  Donnell's  summer  residence,  on  Howell  Moun- 
tain, Napa  County. 

Hon.  Isaias  W.  Hellman,  of  Los  Angeles,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Goodwin,  arrived  here  on  Monday  last,  and 
are  at  the  Palace,  where  they  will  remain  nearly  a  month,  visiting 
Monterey  before  their  return. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Mallard,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  has  been  visiting  her 
daughters,  Mrs.  Major  Truman  and  Mrs.  Pay-Director  Fulton, 
leaves  for  home  to-day,  accompanied  by  Major  and  Mrs.  Truman 
and  daughter. 

Mrs.  Louis  Haggin  had  a  number  of  friends  over  at  her  San 
Rafael  residence  last  Saturday  and  Sunday,  among  whom  were 
Miss  Kate  Babcock,  Miss  Sullivan,  Miss  Bessie  Kittle,  Charles 
Baldwin,  and  Mountford  Wilson. 

Mrs.  Toland  (widow  of  the  late  Dr.  H.  H.  Toland)  and  her  son, 
Hugo  H.  Toland,  have  taken  rooms  at  the  Lick  House. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Snell  and  Miss  May  Snell  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer in  Portland,  Oregon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  Pomeroy  left  the  early  part  of  this  week  for 
Napa  Soda  Springs.  Professor  and  Miss  Pomeroy  will  leave  for 
the  same  place  in  a  few  days.  Mrs.  Pomeroy  and  Mr.  Howard 
Pomeroy  will  remain  in  town  until  they  have  settled  in  their  new 
house,  which  is  just  completed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Robinson  entertained  on  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day a  party  of  young  people  at  their  Redwood  country  seat.  It 
consisted  of  Miss  Bessie  Sedgwick,  Miss  Mollie  Dodge,  Harry  Gil- 
lig,  Osgood  Hooker,  Spencer  Buckbee  and  Charles  Peters. 

Mr.  L.  De  Vere,  an  English  gentleman  who  has  been  lately  visit- 
ing California  with  a  view  to  purchasing  land,  has  returned  home 
on  account  of  a  death  in  his  family  in  England.  He  will  be  back 
again,  however,  next  September.  Mr.  De  Vere  is  the  possessor  of 
large  estates  in  Ceylon  and  New  Zealand. 

Arthur  Brown  has  returned  from  his  northern  trip. 

Ex-Minister  Sargent  is  expected  to  arrive  in  New  York  from 
Europe  the  latter  part  of  this  month.  He  is  looked  for  at  his  home 
in  Grass  Valley  some  time  during  the  month  of  July. 

Isaac  Requa  is  visiting  Virginia  City. 

Senator  Miller  and  family  will  probably  defer  their  return  home 
till  next  autumn,  as  they  intend  to  pass  the  summer  at  various  At- 
lantic watering-places. 

Doctor  Harkness  left  for  a  trip  to  the  interior  on  Tuesday. 

Judge  Sawyer  and  sons  are  visiting  Yellowstone  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grove  Johnson  have  returned  home  to  Sacramento. 

General  George  Cadwallader  returned  home  to  Red  Bluff  last 
Monday. 

Gordon  Blanding  spent  the  greater  part  of  last  week  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  returned  a  week  ago  Friday. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Taber  and  Mrs.  Taber  are  visiling  Southern  California. 

W.  W.  Dodge  spent  the  latter  portion  of  last  week  visiling 
friends  at  Mare  Island. 

Mr.  Ward  McAllister,  in  company  with  Mr.  Truxton  Beales,  has 
gone  on  to  Washington. 

Miss  Lucy  Wores  left  for  Honolulu  last  Monday,  to  be  absent 
until  July. 

Mrs.  Colonel  Febiger  and  Miss  Febiger  went  down  to  Monterey 
last  week. 

Miss  Haight,  of  Alameda,  is  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  O'Connell  and  children  left  on  the  Mari- 
posa, Monday,  for  Honolulu,  where  Mr.  O'Connell  is  to  take 
charge  of  the  Advertiser. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sands  W.  Foreman  left  on  Monday's  steamer  for 
a  visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  A.  Robinson  visited  Monterey  last  week. 

Henry  Heyman  left  on  the  Mariposa,  Monday,  for  Honolulu. 
He  expects  to  return  about  the  first  of  July. 

Mr.  T.  Ellard  Beans,  of  San  lose,  has  been  visiting  Del  Monte. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Dyer  left  for  Honolulu  on  Monday. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Knox  left  for  the  Yosemite 
Thursday,  by  the  Big  Oak  Flat  route. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Fargo  and  the  Misses  Fargo  went  down  to  Monterey 
last  Friday,  for  a  visit. 

Miss  Kate  Bancroft,  who  has  been  visiting  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Grif- 
fin, at  Woodbridge,  Mass.,  accompanied  that  lady  to  Cincinnati 
during  the  musical  festival  in  that  city.  This  week  they  are  at- 
tending the  National  Convention  in  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Everett  left  for  Honolulu  last  Monday,  in  the 
Mariposa. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Talbot  spent  Sunday  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Chase  has  gone  East. 

Mr.  Mountford  Wilson  went  down  to  Monterey  on  Memorial 
Day,  and  remained  over  till  Monday  evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Bancroft  are  spending  the  summer  at  their 
country-seat,  near  Sulphur  Creek,  Sonoma  County. 

Mr.  Froelich  spent  Sunday  at  Monterey. 

Miss  Kate  Burgin  is  visiting  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  Bruner,  of  the  Palace,  went  down  to  Belmont  Tuesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  S.  Brown  went  down  to  Monterey,  on  a  visit, 
Friday  week. 

Consul  Berton,  who  has  been  quite  ill  for  some  weeks,  left  with 
his  family  for  Mount  St.  Helena  on  Friday  week  for  a  visit. 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Smith  and  Miss  Belle  Smith  are  at  the  Geysers. 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Brigham,  of  Oakland,  has  gone  down  to  Monterey. 

Mrs.  Morton,  wife  of  the  Surveyor  of  the  Port,  is  spending  the 
summer  at  her  ranch  near  St.  Helena,  Napa  County. 

Mrs.  Thorn,  of  the  Grand,  has  gone  down  to  San  Jose  for  a  visit 
in  company  with  her  niece  Miss  Rose  Davis,  of  that  city,  who  has 
been  visiting  her  for  a  week. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Wiltshire  has  gone  to  the  Geysers  for  a  stay  of  some 
weeks. 

Miss  Crane,  of  Oakland,  went  down  to  Monterey  on  a  visit  last 
week. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Maynard  has  gone  to  the  Geysers,  and  about  July 
first  will  go  to  Monterey  for  a  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett  and  family  went  down  to  Monterey 
for  a  visit  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Howard  Jr.  will  go  to  the  Yosemite,  by  way  of  Ma- 
dera, next  Thursday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Hooker  and  family  went  down  to  Monterey 
last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  W.  Bowles  are  visiting  Bowlder  Creek. 

Hon.  G.  W.  Fox,  of  the  Palace,  went  down  to  Monterey  last 
Tuesday. 

Mrs.  Taber  and  Mrs.  Smith  left  for  the  Yosemite  Friday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  W.  K.  Masten  spent  Sunday  at  Monterey. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colonel  Sullivan,  Miss  Jamie  Sullivan,  and  Miss 
Lewisleave  for  the  Yosemite  next  week. 

Mr.  M.  L.  Merriwether  left  for  the  Yosemite  Thursday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford,  Mrs.  Hoff  of  New  York,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wright  of  Sacramento,  and  Adam  Grant,  left  for  a  visit 
of  several  weeks  to  the  Yosemite  and  Mariposa  Big  Trees  last 
Wednesday. 

William  Irwin,  Superintendent  of  the  Bodie  mine,  left  for  a  visit 
to  the  Yosemite  Valley  last  Wednesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Wilson  spent  Sunday  at  Monterey. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  and  Miss  Sullivan  visited  Del  Monte 
last  week. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  Douglass  Miller  are  at  the  Yosemite. 

Mrs.  L.  S.  Adams  and  family  has  been  visiting  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Governor  Kincaid,  her  niece  Miss  Kibbe,  Mrs.  Dr.  Spauld- 
ing,  and  a  large  party,  will  go  to  the  Yosemite  a  week  from  next 
Tuesday. 

Sir  Edward  Hutchinson  has  returned  from  his  visit  to  Monterey, 
and  is  at  the  Palace. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Boalt  and  the  Misses  Boalt  have  been  visiting 
Monterey. 

Lord  Ronald  Gower  is  still  at  the  Palace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Norris  spent  Sunday  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Governor  Kincaid  is  visiting  Santa  Barbara  and  Los  An- 
geles, previous  to  her  Yosemite  excursion. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Kent,  who  recently  went  to  Honolulu,  will  continue 
his  trip  to  Japan. 

Mr.  Frank  Deering  spent  Sunday  at  Monterey. 

Henry  Crocker  spent  Sunday  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Boruck  and  family  spent  Tuesday  at 
Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne  went  down  to  Del  Monte  last  Satur- 
day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  N.  Shaw  visited  Monterey  last  week. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Volney  Spaulding  spent  a  few  days  at  Del  Monte  last 
week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Smith  visited  Monterey  last  week. 

Mrs.  Coleman  has  been  visiting  Del  Monte. 

Sam  Miller  and  Miss  Miller  spent  Sunday  at  Monterey. 

George  BranrJer,  Vice-President  of  the  Nevada  Bank,  has  taken 
Rose  Cottage,  near  Ross  Station,  San  Anselmo,  where  he  and  his 
family  will  spend  the  summer. 

F.  R.  King  spent  Sunday  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Fitz-Henry,  of  England,  who  has  been  visiting  this 
coast,  spent  a  few  days  at  Monterey,  last  week. 

Mrs.  James  Gordon  and  the  Misses  Gordon,  of  Ottawa,  Canada, 
are  visiting  this  coast.  They  spent  a  portion  of  last  week  at  Mon- 
terey. 

Ex- Senator  Hager  has  returned  from  his  Eastern  trip. 


Notes  and  Gossip, 

The  wedding  of  William  Morris  and  Miss  Alta  LafTerty  will  take 
place  during  the  coming  week. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Effie  Rodman  (who  is  at 
present  visiting  her  brother,  Lieutenant  Rodman,  U.  S.  A.,  at 
Fort  Vancouver)  to  Lieutenant  Goethals  of  the  Engineer  Corps. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister  and  family  will  shortly  occupy 
their  new  house  in  San  Anselmo  Valley,  as  it  is  nearly  completed. 

A  great  many  society  people  are  delaying  their  departure  to  the 
country  for  the  opening  Langtry  nights,  and  several  theatre  parties- 
are  already  on  the  tapis.  A  large  party  will  go  from  the  Ralston 
House,  the  first  night;  the  Deans  and  a  large  Monterey  party  has- 
been  made  up;  Mrs.  Senator  Hager  is  getting  up  a  party;  General 
Spaulding  will  get  up  a  party,  as  will  Morris  Schmidt;  theCrockers- 
will  have  a  number  of  guests  in  their  box,  and  many  other  names 
are  already  mentioned. 

Henry  Crocker  met  with  rather  a  painful  accident  last  Saturday 
at  Monterey.  He  was  endeavoring  to  control  the  restiveness  of 
his  spirited  steed,  when  the  animal  reared  and  fell  over  its  rider. 
Mr.  Crocker  has  been  compelled  to  walk  with  a  cane  during  the 
past  week. 

On  Tuesday  Mrs.  Albert  Dibble,  of  San  Anselmo,  San  Rafael, 
was  preparing  to  take  a  drive  in  her  double  phaeton,  accompanied 
by  her  two  little  daughters  and  their  governess,  when,  just  as  they 
had  entered  the  vehicle,  the  horse  took  fright  and  dashed  through 
the  grounds,  with  headlong  speed.  The  occupants  were  thrown 
violently  to  the  ground.  Mrs.  Dibble's  arm  was  broken  below 
the  elbow,  the  young  ladies  sustained  severe  bruises,  and  the  gov- 
erness was  seriously  injured  about  the  head,  so  that  her  recovery 
is  yet  a  matter  of  doubt. 

A  writer  in  the  Washington  Capital  says : 

I  saw  ex-Senator  Gwin,  of  California,  the  other  day,  and  before  knowing  his 
name  was  much  impressed  by  his  imposing  figure,  and  strong  face,  and  alto- 
gether striking  presence.  He  was  first  a  senator  from  Mississippi,  and,  going 
from  that  State  to  California  in  the  early  days  of  the  gold  fever,  afterward  be- 
came senator.  Mr.  Gwin  was  President  Jackson's  private  secretary.  At  that 
time  the  chamber  now  pointed  out  as  the  "  Garfield  room  "  was  used  by  Pri- 
vate Secretary  Gwin,  and  the  room  adjoining — snfaller  and  less  handsome — was 
used  by  President  Jackson.  It  is  the  only  instance  known  of  the  private  sec- 
retary getting  the  better  of  the  President  in  a  room. 

Bishop  Kip  administered  the  rite  of  confirmation  at  the  Episco- 
pal Church  in  San  Rafael  last  Sunday.  In  the  afternoon  the 
Bishop  held  service  in  the  chapel  at  San  Anselmo.  Bishop  and 
Mrs.  Kip  while  at  San  Rafael  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.. 
George  Butler. 


ART    NOTES. 


A  private  letter  from  William  Keith  states  that  he  intended  leav- 
ing Munich  on  the  fifteenth  ultimo  to  visit  the  Paris  Salon  for  a  few 
days.  On  his  way  back  to  Germany  he  will  visit  Switzerland  and 
the  High  Alps,  where  he  will  make  a  series  of  studies  to  send  to 
San  Francisco  for  exhibition. 

Morris  &  Kennedy  have  recently  secured  a  cattle-piece  painted 
by  the  French  artist  Plummot,  which  is  especially  fine.  It  repre- 
sents a  group  of  cows  feeding  on  a  river  marsh.  The  painting  is 
executed  with  rare  fidelity  and  detail. 

Miss  Teanie  Lucas's  picture,  "  A  Student  of  Confucius,"  has  at- 
tracted "much  attention  at  this  gallery  during  the  past  week. 

Von  Perbandt,  now  on  the  Sonoma  County  sea  coast,  has  re- 
cently completed  a  fine  study  made  in  one  of  the  cations  leading 
down  to  the  ocean  beach. 

The  Paris  Figaro,  of  May  3d,  gave  wood-cuts  of  twenty-five  chefs 
d'truvre,  which  have  appeared  ih  the  salons  from  1S31  to  1SS2.  It 
is  strange  to  note  the  successive  periods  of  art  during  that  half 
century.     The  pictures  are  as  follows: 

Delaroche's  "  Princes  in  the  Tower,"  of  the  Salon  of  1831,  now  in  the  Louvre ; 
Delacroix's  "Algerian  Women,"  1834,  now  in  the  Louvre;  "  Martyrdom  of 
Saint  Symphorien,"  by  Ingres,*iS3<t,  now  in  the  Cathedral  of  Autun ;  "  Bona- 
parte addressing  his  Troops  before  the  Battle  of  the  Pyramids,"  by  Gros,  1836, 
now  at  Versailles;  "Tintoretto  and  his  Daughter,"  1843,  by  Cogniet,  now  in 
Bordeaux ;  Meissonier's  "  Dice-throwers,"  1846,  owned  by  Sir  Richard  Wallace ;. 
"Romans  in  the  Decadence,"  1847,  by  Couture,  in  the  Luxembourg;  "Gali- 
lee," 1847,  by  Robert- Fleury,  in  the  Luxembourg ;  "  Diana's  Departure  for  the 
Chase,"  1848,  by  Diaz,  in  the  Luxembourg;  "  Nivernais  Plowing,"  1849,  by 
Rosa  Bon heur,  now  in  the  Luxembourg;  "  La  Mai' Aria,"  1850,  by  Hubert,  now 
in  the  Luxembourg;  Corot's  "  Morning,'"  1850,  in  the  Luxembourg;  Ziem's 
"Venice,"  1852,  in  tho  Luxembourg;  "The  Taking  of  Malakoff,"  by  Yvon,. 
1857,  at  Versailles;  "St.  lean,"  1852,  Beaudry,  belongs  to  the  Empress  Eu- 
genie; "Wounded  Love,  '  by  Bougereau,  1859,  is  now  in  a  New  York  collec- 
tion; "Zouaves,"  by  Pils,  1859,  at  Versailles;  Courbet's  "  Fight  of  the  Stags,'" 
1861,  in  the  Louvre;  Gerome's  "Prisoner,"  1863,  now  at  Nantes;  "The  Even- 
ing after  Battle,"  1863,  by  Prolan,  now  in  the  Luxembourg;  Millet's  "  Death. 
and  the  Woodman,"  in  the  Van  Pract  collection,  refused  at  the  Salon  of  1859, 
exhibited  at  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1S67,  and  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of 
1867;  "Salome,"  by  Regnault,  1870,  in  Madame  Cassin's  collection ;  Manet's 
"  Le  Bon  Bock,"  1873,  owned  by  Monsieur  Faure;  Bastien-LePage's  "The 
Wayfarers,"  1S70,  now  in  the  United  States:  and  Puvis  de  Chavannes's  "  Sum- 
merland,"  owned  by  Bonnat,  exhibited  in  18S2. 


The  construction  of  promenades  along  the  house-tops  of 
London  is  advocated  by  Doctor  Richardson. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


BUBBLES. 


don't  have  really  romarStic  ball-room  scenes  very  often  in 
rancisco.     I  don  t  mean  the  romance  of  being  kissed  in  the 
conservatory,   or  the  drama  of  a  mixed-up  dancing  engagei — 
There  are  plenty  of  those.     But  what  I  refer  to  is  the  genuine 
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_ement 
;  genuine,  old- 
fashioned  sensations,  such  as  you  read  about  in  Miss  Braddon  and 
Mrs.  Southworth,  and  that  ilk. 

To  be  sure,  I  do  remember  that  absurd  occurrence  at  the  second 
Mardi  Gras  ball,  when  one  of  our  most  gilded  youths  brought  into 
the  place,  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  everything  was  in  full  blast, 
a  noted  and  bewitching  actress.  Now,  it  mattered  not  that  this 
person  had  as  good  a  character  again  as  Madame  Pocahontas,  who 
was  present  in  full  glory,  in  a  dress  whose  scandalous  scantiness 
caused  General  Augeas  to  remark  that  "  if  her  costume  were  any 
criterion  of  her  purse,  it  would  look  as  though  she  were  trying  to 
make  both  ends  meet." 

As  it  was,  G.  Youth,  Esq.,  proudly  led  his  histrionic  captive 
down  the  centre  aisle  of  the  California,  on  to  the  dancing-floor,  and 
continued  his  progress  round  the  right-hand  side,  past  the  C.'s  and 
F.'s  in  their  boxes,  toward  the  further  portion  of  the  scenic  room. 
She  was  radiant  in  her  pleased  loveliness,  while  his  face  shone  with 
fancied  triumph  and  Ihe  sensation  he  was  making. 

It  was  decidedly  a  sensation,  for,  as  he  moved  through  the  crowd 
of  rosebuds  and  lambkins,  every  several  rosebud  moved  aside  in 
bewildered  horror.  And  the  lambkins?  Well,  they  one  and  all 
flew  to  the  actress,  either  for  recognition  or  introduction. 

It  was  a  funny  scene.  The  young  girls  instinctively  moved 
over  to  the  left,  or  fled  to  their  chaperons,  and  but  very  few  of  the 
young  gentlemen  followed.     None  of  the  old  ones  did. 

And  do  you  know  it  didn't  hurt  G.  Youth's  character  one  bit? 
In  fact,  it  was  a  feather  in  his  cap.  It  added  a  romance,  and  de- 
licious wickedness,  and  a  soitpcon  of  awfulness,  which  served  him 
in  good  stead  with  the  girls  for'  all  time.  Some  of  his  other  "  go- 
ings-on," however,  redounded  little  to  his  credit — especially  the 
"handkerchief  incident,"  concerning  which  the  least  said  the  bet- 
ter, for  he  is  married  and  settled  down  now. 

'  Another  sensation  of  the  night  was  Mrs.  Decollete's  shoulders. 
How  the  women  did  envy  her,  as  she  moved  across  the  room,  in 
the  claret  velvet  robe.  And  ihe  men  thought  of  the  days  before 
they  were  weaned. 


But  there  was  a  more  elaborate  ball-room  scene  than  that  one 
the  next  season  after.  It  was  at  the  Begum's  big  party.  Some 
of  you  were  there,  I  know;  but  many  of  you  only  heard  about  it. 

All  the  trouble  arose  from  that  insidious  punch.  The  Begum, 
in  her  great-hearted  hospitality,  concocted  one  of  her  real,  old 
Kentucky  champagne  punches,  with  which  to  regale  her  New 
Year's  callers.  As  you  may  remember,  it  rained  the  entire  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  on  that  particular  New  Year's  day,  and  about 
two-thirds  of  the  callers  stayed  at  home.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  Begum  was  left  with  six  gallons  of  champagne  punch  on 
her  hands.  Now,  if  the  dear  old  soul  is  generous,  she  certainly  is 
not  the  woman  to  let  good  punch  go  to  waste.  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
She  was  to  have  a  parly  on  the  twenty-first  of  the  month,  and  a 
monumental  idea  fixed  itself  in  her  brain.  She  bottled  every  drop 
of  the  punch,  and  put  it  away  in  the  cold,  cold  cellar,  to  await  an 
auspicious  resurrection. 

The  evening  came,  and  so  did  the  five  hundred  guests,  and  more 
than  all  came  the  punch.  It  was  all  there,  and  every  glassful 
weighed  a  pound.  I  give  you  my  word  that  I  have  never  seen  as 
elevated  a  lot  of  people  as  were  the  company  after  the  second  waltz. 
The  crowd  was  great,  ihe  ceilings  low,  the  rooms  at  ninety  in  the 
shade,  and  all  went  merry  as  a  Comanche  feast. 

Couple  after  couple  repeated  their  pilgrimages  to  "  Uncle  Dan 'I," 
who  was  ladling  out  the  punch,  and  strove  to  quench  their  thirst 
to  their  own  undoing.  Uncle  DanTs  black  visage  shone  with  the 
effects  of  sly  nips,  and  half  the  time  he  ladled  upon  the  floor. 

But  didn't  trie  girls  look  pretty,  with  their  flashing  eyes  and 
cheeks  made  crimson  by  the  poppied  warmth  of  far  too  much  cham- 
pagne. The  men  were  all  in  the  various  stages  of  silliness,  valor, 
ana  love.    It  was  a  rout  of  Comus,  and  no  mistake. 

It  will  never  be  known  exactly  how  the  quarrel  first  began.  But 
it  is  generally  agreed  upon  that,  as  the  lancers  were  forming,  Prince 
Rupert  left  his  partner,  Sallie  Cleveland,  in  their  place,  to  speak  to 
pretty  Mamie  Mallard  a  moment.  While  he  was  absent  young 
Bayard  marched  up  with  Fannie  Millington,  and,  thinking  it  va- 
cant, took  Rupert's  place  in  the  quadrille  set. 

Sallie  had  been  standing  in  a  perfect  flame  of  jealousy,  glaring  at 
Mamie  and  Rupert.  When  Bayard  and  Fannie  took  the  place  in 
the  quadrille,  it  was  added  injury.  She  glided  across  the  room, 
and,  grasping  her  recreant  partner,  hissed  in  his  ear: 

"Are  yon  a  man  1  Are  you  going  to  stand  by  and  see  that 
wretch  push  me  out  of  my  place? 

Rupert  realized  the  situation  at  a  glance.  All  his  Southern  blood 
was  roused  within  him.  He  strode  over  to  the  intruding  Bayard 
and  poured  upon  him  a  wealth  of  deadly  insult. 

In  a  moment  all  was  confusion.  Mr.  Bayard  would  have  Mr. 
Rupert's  blood  then  and  there.  His  friend,  Mr.  Cceur-de-Lion,  of- 
fered to  procure  the  weapons  at  once;  while  Mr.  Ivanhoe  and  sev- 
eral other  Paladins  suggested  that  they  could  have  it  out  on  the 
grass-plot  in  the  garden. 

Matters  were  slightly  arranged  for  a  moment  or  two  by  Miss  Sal- 
lie falling  in  hysterics.  In  the  confusion,  one  or  two  middle-aged 
gentlemen  seized  upon  the  fire-eating  bantams  and  hustled  them 
out  of  the  front  door,  down  the  long  steps,  and  into  separate  hacks, 
whose  drivers  were  directed  to  drive  with  heavily  rewarded  speed, 
the  one  to  the  Mission,  and  the  other  to  North  Beach. 

Punch  is  an  insidious  beverage  ;  it  warms  the  cockles  of  the  heart ; 
it  fires  the  brain;  it  is  an  excellent  thing. 

To  avoid. 

■• 

Tn  Mr.  Lowell's  delightful  paper  on  "  A  Certain  Condescension 
in  Foreigners"  I  do  not  remember  that  he  touches  on  the  class  or 
classes  of  foreigners  who  are  most  apt  to  be  met  out  of  their  native 
countries,  for  they  are  not  only  liable  to  be,  but  usually  are,  of  those 
classes  whom  the  readers  Mr.  Lowell  consciously  addresses  would 
not  be  at  all  apt  to  meet  in  their  own  countries.  This  trnth  is 
borne  in  upon  the  traveling  American  while  abroad  in  a  way  that 
drives  him,  as  a  patriot,  to  the  verge  of  madness.  Who  on  earth 
are  they? — those  strange  fellow-countrymen  he  is  meeting;  where 
do  they  keep  themselves  when  they  are  at  home?  are  conundrums 
he  never  solves.     And  as    I    always  felt    toward  my  vulgar  com- 

Eatriots  abroad  —  namely,  a  wild  desire  to  throttle  them  and 
urn  the  remains — so,  we  may  be  sure,  do  English  and  German 
gentlefolks  feel  toward  the  mass  of  their  own  fellow-subjects  whom 
they  meet  in  foreign  paris. 

And  the  American  at  home  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  not 
usually  in  a  position  to  judge  the  home  standing  of  most  of  the  for- 
eigners who  come  into  contact  with  him  in  this  country :  at  the  same 
time  his  own  experience  abroad  will  lead  him  to  infer  rightly  that 
the  presumptions  are  heavily  against  the  social  standing  of  any 
given  stranger.  The  stranger  may — and  every  tourist  does — bring 
with  him  a  letter  of  undoubted  financial  credit;  but  this  letter  tes- 
tifies solely  that  the  bearer,  before  leaving  his  native  land,  deposit- 
ed with  a  banker  there  the  funds  designed  to  meet  the  outlay  of  his 
tour.  If  he  bring  no  letters  other  than  this  one,  the  presumptions 
remain  as  heavy  as  ever  against  his  social  standing. 

Hospitality  requires  that  the  stranger  within  our  gates- be  treat- 
ed with  consideration  until  he  forfeit  a  stranger's  natural  claim  to 
it;  but  mere  common  sense  should  teach  a  certain  reserve  in  the 
sort  of  attentions  extended  until  after  actual  intercourse  with  the 
man  shall  have  disclosed  his  quality.  And  none  would  be  so  glad 
to  see  this  principle  more  generally  acted  on  than  the  visitor  who 
is  conscious  of  being  prepared  in  his  own  person  to  pass  the  scru- 
tiny it  imposes,  and  profit  by  its  application.  No  one  familiar 
with  gold  coin  of  native  mintage  need  mistake  the  ring  of  an  Eng- 
lish sovereign  nor  a  gold  napoleon ;  it  needs  only  to  be  borne  care- 
fully in  mind  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  human  coinage 
found  circulating  in  strange  lands  is  of  other  metal.    It  often  hap- 


pens that  natives  are  tempted  to  answer  remarks  made  by  foreign- 
ers on  themselves  or  their  country,  but  the  impulse  ought  rarely  to 
be  allowed  to  prevail,  for  the  foreigner  will  only  in  the  rarest  case 
be  such  a  person  as  merits  the  courtesy  of  an  answer.  Thus,  even 
the  "certain  condecension  "  handled  with  so  light  a  touch  by  Mr. 
Lowell  verges  upon  under-breeding,  and  with  under-bred  people  wc 
are  not  prepared  to  follow  up  an  intercourse  in  any  way  whatever. 
Occasionally  a  native  newspaper,  intent  on  larks,  and  with  the 
justifiable  end  of  printing  matter  that  is  likely  to  be  talked  about, 
may  give  space  to  strictures  on  things  local  from  the  pen  of  a  wan- 
dering Jooles  or 'Andsom  'Arry,  and  such  strictures  are  likely  to 
find  answerers;  for  in  'Arry's  own  land  we  find  him  wringing  a  cry 
of  anguish  from  the  native  bard  by 

"  The  loud  uneducated  chaff 

Of  clerks  on.  omnibusses. 

Against  all  minor  things  that  rack 

A  nicely  balanced  mind,  I'll  back 

The  noisy  laugh  and  ill-bred  chaff 

Of  clerks  on  omnibusses." 

And  should  the  bard  be  teased  to  the  degree  of  losing  his  tem- 
per, it  is  conceivable  that  he  might  "chaff"  back. 

The  final  truth  is  that  the  mass  of  any  people  are,  on  an  aver- 
age, a  pretty  good  sort— in  their  place.  Where  the  rub  comes  in  is 
here:  Many  foreigners  in  every  country  receive  a  kind  of  considera- 
tion to  which  their  antecedents  do  not  entitle  them,  and  then  a 
certain  amount  of  misconception  and  prejudice  is  sure  to  result. 
This,  we  must  repeat,  is  to  the  full  as  true  in  regard  to  Americans 
who  are  abroad  as  to  any  other  people  who  are  abroad.  And  last- 
ly, it  is  better  that  too  open  a  welcome  should  be  accorded  to  the 
stranger  than  too  cold  a  one;  but  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  for 
the  host  to  feel  annoyance  for  which  he  ought  to  have  been  fully 
prepared,  when  he  finds  that  his  hospitality  has  embraced  the 
wrong  sort  of  person. 

»■ 

Apropos  of  the  noisy  laugh  and  ill-bred  chaff  of  London  'Arrys, 
I  wonder  if  the  American  young  woman  of  t!ie  middle-class  ever 
thinks  of  the  spectacle  she  frequently  makes  while  traveling?  Not 
long  ago,  I  happened  to  be  on  a  steamer  where  a  group  of  young 
men  and  young  women  were  engaged  in  making  themselves  con- 
spicuous. They  certainly  succeeded  in  their  design.  One  of  the 
young  women  was  trying  to  knock  the  cigar  out  of  the  mouth  of 
one  of  the  young  men  with  her  sun-shade.  This  horse-play  was 
received  with  wild  shouts  of  imbecile  laughter  from  her  com- 
panions, male  and  female.  And  when  she  finally  succeeded,  other 
antics  followed,  which  would  have  befilted  city  hoodlums  in  a  dive 
or  drunken  clodhoppers  on  a  tavern  porch.  Yet,  these  young  men 
and  women  were  well  dressed,  were  evidently  what  is  called  in 
America,  "well  educated"  (that  is,  had  attended  the  public 
schools),  and  doubtless  would  have  resented  it  had  any  one  said 
that  they  were  not  "ladies"  and  "gentlemen."  Well,  perhaps 
they  were— of  a  certain  kind.  They  were  middle-class  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  And  when  the  young  women  got  home,  they  doubt- 
less told  their  mothers  they  had  had  "a  perfectly  splendid  time." 
And  I  have  no  doubt  they  had. 

I  sometimes  sigh  when  I  note  the  lack  of  delicacy  in  some  of  our 
young  American  women.  I  sometimes  think  that  the  young  men 
of  their  class  have  more  delicacy,  more  rudimentary  breeding,  than 
they.  I  know  that  the  young  women  frequently  egg  the  young 
men  on  in  public,  to  the  commission  of  vulgar  tomfoolery.  These 
young  women  should  learn  that  there  is  no  greater  charm  for  men 
than  modesty  of  demeanor  in  woman. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  was  traveling  by  rail,  and  near  me  sat  two 
very  pretty  young  girls.  They  were  apparently  traveling  alone. 
Shortly  after  the  train  left  the  station  they  began  giggling,  then 
cackling,  then  squawking,  and  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  miles  they 
were  howling  with  vacant  and  idiotic  laughter.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  they  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  car.  It  is  also 
needless  to  say  that  they  drove  me  out  of  it.  There  is  nothing 
that  so  soon  gives  me  a  mental  nausea  as  vacant  laughter. 

I  am  amused  to  find  that  I  have  long  entertained  a  baseless  and 
thoroughly  fantastic  idea.  I  have  supposed  that  architects  let  win- 
dows in  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air.  I  seem  to  remember 
having  been  told  at  some  time  that  the  filling  of  the  necessary  or- 
ifices in  buildings  with  mica  and  glass  was  accounted  a  great  dis- 
covery. Even  now  I  will  maintain  that  the  Gothic  builders  climbed 
to  the  pinnacle  of  their  glory  quite  as  much  upon  ihe  beauties  of 
stained-glass  windows  as  upon  their  pointed  arch.  But  the  win- 
dow I  observe  to  be  gradually  disappearing  from  the  inside  of 
houses.  It  is  obscured,  put  out  of  sight,  made  useless  by  layers 
upon  layers  of  curtains. 

I  came  across  one  especial  window  the  other  day  which  was  suc- 
cessfully concealed  in  the  very  latest,  style.  The  builder  had,  of 
course,  provided  inside  blinds.  Inside  blinds  have  had  an  enormous 
success  at  wrecking  moral  salvations,  but  they  still  hold  their  own. 
These,  in  turn,  were  protected  by  shades  the  color  of  the  house, 
with  a  line  of  fantastic  golden  tracery  drawn  diagonally  across  for 
trimming.  Then  came  a  pair  of  white  dotted  Dutch  sash  curtains, 
fastened  to  wires  above  and  below,  and  drawn  back  in  the  middle. 
Over  these  again  were  loose  sash  curtains  in  bright,  many-colored 
Madras  lace.  There  were  two  pairs  of  these  to  each  window  (the 
window  was  a  bay),  it  being  the  very  uttermost  caper  to  have  sash- 
curtains  for  both  the  upper  and  lower  panes.  Then  came  a  pair  of 
very  gracefully  draped  white  curtains,  which,  I  was  assured,  were 
real  lace.  Last  ly,  upon  the  inner  ramparts,  as  it  were,  hung  a  mass 
of  most  intricately  looped  raw  silk,  lined  with  silk  which  was  not 
raw,  and  dangling  with  tassels  and  wooden  balls,  satin  covered, 
and  only  the  upholsterer  knows  what  else. 

"This  I  consider  my  chef  d^mivre  in  decoration,  "said  the  owner, 
proudly. 

I  confessed  it  to  be  all  very  beautiful.  But  casting  my  practical 
eye  upon  the  density,  I  made  a  weak  attempt  to  be  ironical. 

■'.It  is  very  beautiful,  but  might  I  respectfully  inquire  what  win- 
dows are  for?" 

And  the  honesty  of  the  hausfrau's  answer  took  the  irony  out  of 
my  speech. 

"  Why,  to  drape/  of  course." 


People  draw  strange  dividing  lines  in  the  fashionable  jargon.  A 
young  lady  friend  of  mine  was  quite  crushed  by  the  scorn  of  a  com- 
parative dude,  the  other  day,  and  has  not  yet  recovered  her  pris- 
tine spirit.  She  was  boasting  a  little  of  the  glories  of  Yosemite 
— as  Californians  sometimes  do — to  a  tourist.  He  looked  incredu- 
lous— as  tourists  always  do — and  wondered  how  it  would  compare 
with  the  Alps. 

"  Oh,  you  have  been  to  Europe,  have  you?  "  she  said,  quite  natu- 
rally, and  with  an  innocent  supposition  that  that  was  where  people 
went  to  see  the  Alps. 

"Oh,  yes,  I've  been  abroad*''  he  said,  with  a  crushing  emphasis 
and  rebuke  which  made  the  young  lady  feel  that  she  would  not 
mind  shrinking  down  into  the  small  points  of  her  French  heels. 
"Oh,  yes;  I've  been  abroad,"  he  repeated;  "and  I've  also  been 
to  Africa  and  Asia." 

"  Oh,  I've  been  abroad,  too,"  said  the  Young  Californian,  not- 
ing the  distinction;  "  I  have  been  to  Panama  and  Honolulu,  but 
I  have  never  been  to  Europe." 

The  gentleman  failed  to  see  the  point;  but  some  people  are 
abroad  when  they  get  out  of  the  nursery. 

A  friend  who  had  just  come  up  in  the  Daisy  Train  from  Mon- 
terey last  Monday  morning,  accosted  me  on  the  street. 

"Oh,  I  say,  you  know  you're  all  wrong  about  those  stories  about 
Monterey,"  said  he.  "We  counted  noses  on  the  train  coming  up, 
and  we  had  brought  away  every  available  man  on  the  place  with 
us.  Besides  a  few  tourists,  w:  left  nothing  but  one  old  married 
man  with  his  family,  and  one  young  fellow  just  recovering  from  an 
illness.  It's  always  like  that  Monday  mornings.  The  Daisy  Train 
brings  all  the  boys  and  leaves  the  ladies  deserted." 

"  And  yet  Monterey  has  wonderful  attractions  for  the  ladies." 


My  friend  cast  his  eyes  down  bashfully,  tapped  his  foot  with  his 
tennis-racquet  (every  young  man  on  the  Daisy  Train  carries  a 
racquet),  and  murmurea  that  he  could  not  account  for  it. 

"I  wonder  what  that  little  Princess  Ida  community  does  with 
itself  during  the  week  down  there,  stranded  like  that? 

"Oh,"  said  he  of  the  racquet,  with  the  alacrity  of  knowledge, 
"  they  just  go  down  there  and  wait  for  Saturday  night." 

Grimes,  in  a  "  Bunch  of  Keys,"  gets  off  a  bit  of  slang  to  which 
people  do  not  seem  to  tumble,  or,  tumbling,  tumble  wrongly. 
When  he  disappears  behind  an  enormously  tall  dude  collar,  he 
murmurs  in  one  of  his  hasty  asides  that  he  wishes  to  look 
"  tough."  I  ha%-e  it  upon  the  authority  of  a  fresh-hatched  Harvard 
man  that  this  is  the  latest  Eastern  word  for  "swell."  Used  in  its 
pure  form  it  must  not  be  modified  by  the  article.  A  tough  is  as 
disreputable  a  party  as  he  ever  was,  but  to  be  tough  is  to  be  all  that 
you  can  he  made  by  a  combination  of  birth,  breeding,  and  good 
clothes. 

"  In  New  York,  you  know,"  said  my  informer,  "  the  Vanderbilts 
are  not  a  tough  crowd.  But  the  Roosevelts,  the  Schuylers,  the 
Astors,  etc.,  are  all  jolly  tough." 

It  takes  a  slang  about  as  long  as  a  fashion  to  reach  us,  and  we 
may  as  well  get  used  to  this.  We  shall  only  be  obliged  to  change 
our  expression  about  the  Vanderbilts  without  at  all  changing  our 
opinion.  It  is  as  if  the  language  were  photographed,  and  every- 
thing got  changed  to  the  other  side. 

Talking  of  slang,  I  heard  a  very  neat  little  specimen  from  a 
young  lady's  lips  the  other  night.  It  was  at  a  small  carpet-dance, 
and  she  was  engaged  for  a  waltz  to  a  young  gentleman,  who,  in  or- 
dinary slang,  did  not  "  show  up."  He  was  probably  sitting  on  the 
stairs.  My  young  lady  did  not  waste  her  time  waiting  for  her  re- 
calcitrant knight.  What  young  lady  does?  If  our  young  women 
have  one  accomplishment  more  markedly  defined  than  another,  it 
is  seizing  the  opportunity.  The  opportunity  ambled  up  to  her  on 
a  sketchy  pair  of  legs,  and  she  waltzed  off  with  it. 

When  the  music  ceased  she  returned  to  her  corner,  and  the  recal- 
citrant approached  her  with  a  grieved  look. 

"This  was  our  waltz,  Miss  Fay,"aggrievedly,  but  with  some  faint 
hauteur. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  was  the  composed  reply;  "but  I  couldn't  lose 
the  waltz,  you  know,  and  you  didn't  materialize." 

Will-o'-the-Wisp. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Miss  Wadsworth's  Benefit  Concert. 


The  benefit  concert  tendered  to  Miss  Grace  Wadsworth,  on 
Friday  evening  of  last  week,  was  neither  tedious  nor  unmusical. 
In  these  respects  it  differed  very  happily — very  unexpectedly,  one 
might  almost  say— from  the  average  entertainment  of  its  kind. 
A  long  programme  threatened  those  usual  delays  and  protracted 
pauses  which  generally  make  up  so  dreary  a  part  of  evenings  thus 
lavishly  endowed,  but  on  this  occasion  the  numbers  followed  each 
other  so  promptly,  and  encores  were  so  reasonably  accepted  or  de- 
clined that  the  performance  passed  off  with  an  easy  celerity  entirely 
worthy  of  imitation  by  all  other  complimentary  concerts.  Miss 
Wadsworth,  the  beneficiary,  sang  three  selections:  Mignon's  song, 
"  Dost  thou  know  the  land?  ''  "We  better  bide  a  wee,"  as  an  en- 
core, and  Schubert's  "  Serenade."  Her  voice  is  a  fairly  strong 
soprano,  clear,  fresh,  and  natural.  In  texture,  however,  itisharsn 
at  times,  and  its  quality  is  never  sympathetic.  One  misses  the  ca- 
pacity for  resonance  in  Miss  Wadsworth's  tones.  They  are  not 
deep,  or  bell-like.  She  may  learn  to  flute  and  trill  in  Europe — 
where  she  goes  directly — and  to  warble  all  manner  of  sweet,  light 
melodies,  but  her  style  is  more  of  the  head  than  of,  the  heart,  and 
her  dealings  with  the  "heavenly  maid"  will  be  of  an  extremely 
practical  and  straightforward  character.  Miss  Wadsworth  is  with- 
out mannerisms  of  any  kind,  both  as  regards  her  faintly  indicated 
school  of  singing  and  her  personal  presentation  of  its  interpreta- 
tions. She  is  untrained,  but  she  is  also  unassuming;  and,  falling 
so  into  the  hands  of  good  and  careful  teachers,  Miss  Wadsworth 
may  certainly  hope  bright  things  for  her  own  future.  Beethoven's 
Fir;t  Trio,  for  violin,  'cello,  and  piano,  was  acceptably  played  by 
Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr,  and  Messrs.  F.  and  E.  Knell.  Mrs.  Can- 
was  also  very  interesting  in  four  solo  numbers  during  the  evening: 
A  "  Barcarolle,"  by  Mary  Carmichael;  "  Zur  Guitarre,"  by  Hille; 
and  a  Chopin  Nocturne  and  Waltz.  Mr.  Emit  Knell  Dlayed  a 
'cello  solo  in  the  shape  of  t  «ro  delightful  compositions  by  Fischer,  a 
"Romance,"  and  "La  Hongroise."  The  latter  embodied  much 
spirit  and  enthusiasm,  but  to  the  "  Romance  "  more  praise  is  due 
for  the  sensibility  and  feeling  by  which  it  was  pervaded.  Mr. 
Knell's  tone  is  not  always  satisfactory,  and  his  handling  of  sub- 
jects at  all  obscure  or  heavy  is  amateurish  and  crude;  but  now  and 
then  he  strikes  upon  a  mood  or  a  theme  which  seems  to  place  him 
en  rapport  with  what  is  really  artistic  and  essential  to  true  expres- 
sion in  the  music  he  plays.  At  such  times  every  sweep  of  his  bow 
is  significant,  and  he  communicates  that  divine  thrill  which  no 
musician  can  mistake  or  misunderstand.  At  least,  it  was  so  in 
the  "Romance."    Another  pleasure  of  the  evening  were  the  two 

?uartets  sung  by  Mrs.  Howell,  Mrs.  Story,  Mr.  Mayer,  and  Mr. 
ansen.  The  voices  of  these  singers,  so  long  associated  together, 
blend  with  a  nicety  that  is  altogether  indescribable.  The  four 
voices,  indeed,  became  as  one;  which  softened  and  ceased,  which 
sounded  again,  and  answered  itself  back  and  forth  in  a  thousand 
beautiful  cadences,  quite  impossible  to  recall  in  words.  The  two 
ladies,  as  soloists,  were  also  warmly  received.  Mrs.  Howells  gave 
"  T'amara  Alloe,"  by  Pinsuti,  and  "What  a  wee  bird  said,"  by 
Blumenthal.  Mrs.  Story's  numbers  were  "  Fatima,"  and  "  Robin 
Adair."  The  remaining  selections  were  a  "  Spring  Song,"  given 
by  Mrs.  C.  A.  Bradford,  and  a  trio,  Marchetti's  "Ave  Maria," 
sung  by  Mrs.  Howells,  Mrs.  Story,  and  Mrs.  Bradford.  Miss 
Bessie  Marshall  appeared  as  accompanist. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  third  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union's 
fifth  season  took  place  in  Metropolitan  Hall.  The  programme 
consisted  of  "Manonetten,"  an  overture  by  C.  Gurlitt;  a  Gade 
Symphony;  "  Pomponette,"  an  air  of  the  Louis  XV.  times,  ar- 
ranged by  Durand,  with  orchestration  by  Mr.  Toepke;  "Abends," 
by  Raff;  and  "  Die  Felsenmuhl,"  an  overture  by  Reissiger.  Miss 
Lenore  Simonson,  as  vocalist  of  the  evening,  contributed  the 
"Jewel  Song  "from  "  Faust,"  "  Forbidden  Music  "  by  Gastaldon, 
and  a  "Waltz  Song  "  by  Sorge.  F.  A. 

The  finest  rubies  are  found  in  Ava,  Siam,  and  Peru; 
others  are  found  in  India,  Ceylon,  Australia,  Borneo,  and 
Sumatra.  The  Burmese  mines  have  long  been  famous; 
the  working  of  them  is  a  royal  monopoly,  and  the  King 
has,  among  other  titles,  that  of  Lord  of  the  Rubies.  The 
Brazilian  ruby  is  declared  to  be  a  pink  topaz,  inferior  to 
the  true  ruby,  yellow  in  its  natural  state,  and  colored  arti- 
ficially. 

^.  «*. 

In  the  revolution  of  1830  a  law  student  in  Paris  was 
kicked  by  one  of  the  king's  officers  for  tearing  down  a  copy 
of  the  ordinances  placarded  on  the  wall.  The  officer  was 
armed,  the  student  was  not;  so  the  latter  ran  away  and 
lived  to  fight  another  day.  The  officer  was  Patrice  de 
McMahon  and  the  law  student  Jules  Grevy. 


Miss  Bertha  von  Hillern,  the  artist,  is  much  annoyed  at 
being  confounded  with  a  woman  bicycle-rider  of  the  same 
name.  She  says  she  never  even  desired  to  ride  a  bicycle. 
She  is  an  enthusiastic  pedestrian,  howev  !i 

rather  walk  than  paint,  any  day. 
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THE        ARGON AU  T 


A    BUNCH    OF    YELLOW    ROSES. 


Cupid's  Delayed  Mail, 


One  evening,  about  two  years  ago,  I  went  to  spend  a 
couple  of  hours  with  my  dear  old  friend  and  neighbor, 
Madame  de  Lorgerel.  Aware  of  her  extreme  fondness  for 
flowers,  I  took  wiih  me  a  bunch  of  yellow  roses,  her  espe- 
cial- favorites.  On  this  evening,  as  on  many  another,  I 
found  with  her  an  old  gentleman,  who  had  about  a  year  be- 
fore come  into  that  neighborhood  to  take  possession  of  an 
adjoining  property,  left  him  by  a  distant  relative  on  con- 
dition he  would  change  his  name  to  that  of  Descoudraies. 
I  was  quite  jealous  of  the  intimacy  that  soon  had  sprung 
up  between  him  and  my  dear  old  friend. 

On  the  evening  in  question,  they  were  busy  over  a  game 
of  "  tric-trac."  I  entered  softly  so  as  not  to  disturb  them, 
and  waited  until  the  game  was  over  to  present  my  roses. 
Madame  de  Lorgerel's  face  brightened  with  genuine  de- 
light, but,  to  my  astonishment,  Monsieur  Descoudraies  be- 
came most  strangely  abstracted  and  thoughtful. 

"  Would  you  believe  it,  my  friend,"  he  said,  at  length, 
"those  flowers  have  evoked,  as  if  by  enchantment,  a 
whole  epoch  of  my  youth.  For  a  few  moments  I  was 
again  twenty  years  of  age,  and  in  love  with  a  woman,  who, 
ifliving,  must  now  be  fully  sixty  years  old.  I  will  tell 
you  the  whole  story,  one  that  influenced  my  whole  after 
life — even  now,  when  old  age  has  left  me  barely  energy 
enough  to  play  at  tric-trac,  the  remembrance  of  my  youth- 
ful love  fills  me  with  emotion." 

Over  forty  years  ago,  just  after  I  had  left  college,  my 
father,  without  consulting  me,  sought  to  obtain  a  post  for 
me  in  a  certain  regiment   quarted  in  the  little  town  of 

X ,  for  which  place  I  received  orders  to  depart  at  once. 

This  was  distressing  news  for  more  than  one  reason ;  I  had 
no  special  love  for  the  army,  though  that  objection  was  no 
great  one,  as  at  that  time  of  my  life  the  mere  sight  of  a  gay 
uniform,  or  the  sound  of  martial  music,  sufficed  to  fire 
my  ambition  into  becoming  a  Caesar  or  an  Achilles.  But, 
worst  of  all,  I  was  in  love,  and  dared  not  tell  my  father, 
whose  answer,  I  knew,  would  have  been  an  order  hastening 
my  departure.  Fortunately  1  had  an  uncle — and  what  an 
uncle!  At  that  time  he  was  as  old  as  I  am  now,  though 
still  retaining  all  the  vigor  and  freshness  of  youth.  He 
was  the  confidant  of  our  follies,  loves,  debts,  and  aspira- 
tions.   I  went  to  him : 

"  Uncle,  I  am  most  unhappy," 

"  I  bet  twenty  louis  you  are  not ! " 

"  Ah,  uncle,  do  not  jest — besides  you  would  lose  your 
bet." 

"  If  I  lose,  I  pay.  Perhaps  that  might  help  to  console 
you." 

"No;  money  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  wretchedness. 

Father  has  just  accepted  a  lieutenancy  for  me  in  the 

Regiment." 

"  A  misfortune,  indeed!  The  uniform  is  most  becom- 
ing, and  all  the  officers  are  gentlemen." 

"  But,  uncle,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  soldier." 

"  Not  be  a  soldier !    Are  you  a  coward,  by  chance  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  yet  know,  uncle;  nevertheless,  I  know  you  are 
the  only  man  might  dare  doubt  my  courage." 

"Well,  Cid,  my  boy,  what  is  your  objection  to  the 
army  ? " 

"  I  wish  to  marry." 

"  Nonsense!" 

"  Nonsense  or  no  nonsense,  I  am  in  love." 

"  And  you  call  that  a  misfortune !  I  wish  I  were  in  love 
myself.     Who  is  she?  " 

"Oh,  uncle!  an  angel!" 

"Of  course;  I  knew  that  before 
gels.     What  I  ask  is  to  what  name 
when  they  call  her?  " 

"  Naomi." 

"  Humph!  Naomi  may  be  enough  for  you;  but  I  would 
like  to  know  to  what  family  this  angel  belongs." 

"  She  is  a  Miss  Amelot." 

"  Indeed!  Then  she  is  truly  an  angel, 
brunette,  with  dark  eyes,  soft  as  velvet, 
choice." 

"  And  if  you  but  knew  her  " 

"  I  do  know  her.     Does  she  love  you?  " 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  What!  not  know!  You  are  unworthy  of  me.  At  her 
house  every  evening,  and  yet  not  know  if  she  loves  you ! " 

"  She  does  not  even  know  of  my  love." 

"  Pshaw!  little  you  know  about  it.  She  knew  you  loved 
her  at  least  fifteen  minutes  before  you  knew-  it  yourself." 

"  What  I  do  know,  at  all  events,  is  that  I  will  die  if 
she  be  not  mine !  " 

"Oh,  no!  Softly,  my  boy.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
she  should  not  be  yours.  Your  father  is  far  richer  than 
hers,  and  would  never  consent  to  the  match." 

"  In  that  case,  uncle,  I  know  what  I  will  do  " 

"  Nonsense !  Do  nothing  silly.  Listen  to  me.  You 
can  not  marry  at  twenty." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  I  do  not  wish  it,  and  without  me  this  mar- 
riage can  never  take  place. 

"  Oh,  dear  uncle,  I  beg" 

"  If  the  girl  loves  you,  and  is  willing  to  wait  three 
years  " 

"  TJiree  years ! " 

"  Peace,  or  I  shall  say  four!  If  she  is  willing,  then,  to 
wait  three  years,  you  will  join  your  regiment " 

"Oh,  uncle!" 

"  But  not  this  one.  I  will  have  you  exchanged  into  one 
quartered  within  a  few  miles,  and  you  may  come  home  for 
three  months  every  year  until  the  term  of  pro  bation  is  over." 

"  Well,  if  it  must  be—  But  how  shall  I  know  if  she 
loves  me  ? " 

"  Why,  ask  her,  of  course." 

"  Oh,  I  should  never  dare." 

"Well,  then,  obey  your  father,  and  pack  off  at  once." 

"  Ah,  uncle,  you  do  not  know  Naomi.    A  hundred  times 

I    ried  to  declare  my  passion;  I  have  even  composed 

eches,  and  learned  them  by  heart;  but  at  the  moment 

ig  my  courage  wanes,  and  each  word  chokes  me. 


they  always  are  an- 
your  angel  answers 


A  tall,  graceful 
I  approve  your 


Her  expression  is  so  sweet,  but  yet  so  grave.  The  man 
worthy  of  her  is  not  bom!  Writing  was  useless.  When 
my  effusions  were  penned  and  ready  to  be  sent,  their  utter 
foolishness  struck  me  so  forcibly  thatT  was  at  pains  to  tear 
my  notes  into  small  pieces." 

"  Nevertheless,  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  speak 
at  once.  Your  father  has  not  told  you  all;  he  sends  5'ou 
to  Clermont  because  his  friend,  the  colonel's  daughter,  is 
destined  to  become  your  bride.  It  would  indeed  be  a 
good  match,  but — no  protestations — all  this  is  as  nothing, 
if  you  are  really  in  love  with  Naomi.  Love  is  folly — 
but  it  is  a  kind  of  folly  I  should  regret  never  having  been 
guilty  of.  Old  people  may  call  it  nonsense,  but,  per- 
chance, the  nonsense  is  theirs.  If  the  girl  loves  you,  you 
must  sacrifice  all  for  her — 'tis  stupid,  maybe,  but  right.  We 
must  first  ascertain  if  she  loves  you,  and  now  is  the  time, 
for  they  seek  to  marry  her.  Ah,  ha!  that  makes  you 
shudder  and  grow  pale !  You  long  to  have  your  rival  at 
sword's  point,  as  we  used  to  say  in  my  young  days.  Well, 
courage;  face  your  beautiful  Naomi.  If  you  are  richer 
than  she,  her  intended  husband  is  richer  than  you,  besides 
having  a  title,  and  being  quite  ready  for  the  ceremony;  her 
trousseau  is  even  being  made.  You  are  not  prepared;  go 
to  her,  declare  your  love — she  knows  it,  but  one  is  always 
expected  to  make  the  declaration.  If  she  loves  you — she 
must,  for  you  are  handsome,  young,  and  clever.  If  she 
is  willing  to  wait,  write  me  so  in  a  letter  which  I  may  keep; 
then  will  I  prevent  this  other  affair,  get  your  exchange, 
and  in  three  years  marry  you  to  Naomi  in  spite  of  your 
father — in  spite  of  the  devil  himself!" 

"  Uncle,  I  have  an  idea." 

"Well?" 

"  I  will  write  to  her." 

"  Yery  well ." 

After  leaving  my  dear  uncle,  I  set  about  writing  that 
note.  The  writing  was  no  difficult  matter,  for  I  had  done 
it  a  hundred  times  before ;  the  puzzle  was  how  to  give  it 
her.  However,  there  was  no  time  for  indecision,  so  I  soon 
made  up  my  mind,  and,  having  purchased  a  bunch  of  yel- 
low roses,  I  slipped  my  declaration  in  among  the  flowers. 
I  still  recall  the  words  of  that  note.  After  declaring  my 
passion,  I  besought  Naomi  to  love  me  a  little  in  return, 
and  to  wait  three  years  for  me.  If  she  consented,  I  asked 
her,  as  a  sign,  to  wear  one  of  my  roses  that  evening. 
Then,  would  I  dare  speak  of  my — of  our  future  plans. 

"  Ah !  you  hid  that  note  in  the  bouquet  ?  "  breathlessly 
interrupted  Madame  Lorgerel. 

"  Yes,  madame." 

"And  then?" 

"  Well,  Naomi  wore  no  flower  that  evening.  I  was 
desperate,  and  in  my  misery  sought  to  take  my  life.  My 
good  uncle  took  me  to  Clermont,  stayed  there  two  months, 
and  did  all  in  his  power  to  distract  my  thoughts  from 
Naomi,  declaring  she  never  could  have  really  cared  for 
me." 

"  But,  uncle,"  I  used  to  object;  "she  always  seemed  so 
pleased  to  see  me,  and  reproached  me  so  gently  when  I 
came  later  than  usual." 

"  Women  seek  the  love  of  all  men,  but  care  for  very 
few." 

At  length  I  succeeded  in  banishing  Naomi's  ima^e  from 
my  heart.  I  married  the  colonel's  daughter,  who,  enht 
years  later,  left  me  a  childless  widower;  my  dear  uncle  has 
been  long  dead,  and  I  am  now  alone  in  the  world.  Would 
you  believe  it,  my  friends? — I  often  to  this  day  think  of 
Naomi,  and  she  is  still  to  me,  though  now  quite  an  old 
lady,  the  Naomi  of  my  story — my  first  love — a  tall,  grace- 
ful girl,  with  auburn  hair,  and,  so  my  uncle  used  to  say, 
black  velvet  eyes. 

"  You  know  not  what  became  of  her?" 

"  No,  madame." 

"  Then  your  name  is  not '  Descoudraies? ' " 

"No;  that  is  the  name  of  my  uncle's  estate;  mine  is 
d'Altheim." 

"  I  knew  it!" 

"Why?— how?" 

"  I   will  tell  you  what  became  of  Naomi — she  loved 
you." 
.  "  But  the  note — the  roses? " 

"  She  never  found  your  note.  Your  sudden  departure 
cost  her  many  bitter  tears,  and  then  she  married  Monsieur 
de  Lorgerel." 

"  M.  de  Lorgerel!" 

"  Whose  widow  I  am." 

"  Then  you— you  are  Naomi  Amelot?  " 

"  Yes;  just  as  you  are,  or  rather,  as  you  are  not,  the  Ed- 
mond  d'Altheim  of  my  youth." 

"  To  think  we  should  meet  one  day  as  strangers  ! " 

"  Yes,  and  thai  only  to  play  at  tric-trac." 

"The  roses" 

"  Are  here.    I  always  kept  them." 

And  Madame  de  Lorgerel,  with  hands  that  trembled 
slightly,  drew  from  an  ebony  cabinet,  near  by,  the  withered 
bunch  of  yellow  roses. 

"Unfasten  them,  quick!"  exclaimed  Monsieur  Des- 
coudraies. She  did  so,  and  there  among  the  flowers,  now 
almost  dust,  found  the  note,  where  it  had  lain  concealed 
for  two-and-forty  years. — Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from 
the  French  of  Alphonse  Karr. 


When  Fenelon  was  almoner  to  Louis  XIV.,  his  majesty 
was  astonished  to  find  one  Sunday,  instead  of  a  numerous 
congregation,  only  himself  and  the  priest.  "  What  is  the 
reason  of  this? "  asked  the  king.  "  I  caused  it  to  be  given 
out,  sire,"  replied  Fenelon,  "  that  your  majesty  did  not  at- 
tend chapel  to-day,  that  you  might  know  who  came  to 
worship  God,  and  who  to  flatter  the  king." 


Professor  Henry  F.  Osborn,  of  Princeton,  has  been  mak- 
ing a  very  interesting  study  of  "  a  very  odd  sentiment  that 
sometimes  comes  over  us— namely,  that  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  at  a  given  moment  is  not  new,  but 
merely  the  repetition  of  a  former  one.  We  exclaim  inward- 
ly, '  Why,  I  have  seen  or  thought  all  this  before ! ' " 


SPARTACUS    TO    THE    GLADIATORS. 


Stenographic  ally  Reported  by  Guglielmus  Nye. 


It  had  been  a  day  of  triumph  in  Capua.  Lentulus,  re- 
turning with  victorious  eagles  by  way  of  the  river  division 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway,  had 
amused  the  populace  with  the  sports  of  the  amphitheatre 
to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown  even  in  that  luxurious  city. 
A  large  number  of  people  from  the  rural  districts  had  taken 
advantage  of  half  rates  on  the  railroad,  and  had  been  in 
town  watching  the  conflict  in  the  arena,  listening  to  the  in- 
firm, decrepit  ring  joke  and  viewing  the  bogus  sacred  ele- 
phant. 

The  shouts  of  revelry  had  died  away.  The  last  loiterer 
had  retired  from  the  free-lunch  counter,  and  the  lights  in 
the  palace  of  the  victor  were  extinguished.  The  restless 
hyena  in  the  Roman  menagerie  had  sunk  to  rest,  and  the 
Numidian  lion  at  the  stock-yards  had  taken  out  his  false 
teeth  for  the  night.  The  moon  piercing  the  tissue  of  fleecy 
clouds  tipped  the  dark  waters  of  the  Tiber  with  a  wavy, 
tremulous  light.  The  dark-browed  Roman  soldier  moved 
on  his  homeward  way,  the  sidewalk  flipping  up  occasion- 
ally and  hitting  him  in  the  small  of  the  back. 

No  sound  was  heard  save  the  low  sob  of  some  retiring 
wave  as  it  told  its  story  to  the  smooth  pebbles  on  the 
beach,  or  the  unrelenting  boot-jack  struck  the  high  board 
fence  in  the  back  yard,  just  missing  the  Roman  tom-cat  in 
it  mad  flight,  and  then  all  was  still  as  the  breast  when  the 
spirit  has  departed.  Anon  the  half-stifled  Roman  snore 
would  steal  in  upon  its  deathly  stillness  and  then  die  away 
like  a  hot  biscuit  in  the  hands  of  the  hired  man. 

In  the  green-room  of  the  amphitheatre  a  little  band  of 
gladiators  were  assembled.  The  foam  of  conflict  yet  lin- 
gered on  their  lips,  the  scowl  of  battle  yet  hung  upon  their 
brows,  and  the  large  knobs  on  their  profiles  indicated  that 
it  had  been  a  busy  day  with  them  in  the  arena. 

There  was  an  embarrassing  silence  of  about  five  minutes 
when  Spartacus,  gently  laying  his  chew  of  tobacco  on  the 
bannister,  stepped  forth  and  addressed  them : 

11  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen:  Ye  call  me  chief,  and 
ye  do  well  to  call  him  chief  who  for  twelve  long  years  has  met  in 
the  arena  every  shape  of  man  or  beast  that  the  broad  empire  of 
Rome  could  furnish,  and  yet  has  never  squealed.  I  do  not  say  this 
egotistically,  but  simply  to  show  that  I  am  the  star  thumper  of 
*tne  entire  outfit. 

"  If  there  be  one  among  you  can  say  that  ever,  in  public  fight  or 
private  brawl,  my  actions  did  belie  my  words,  let  him  stand  forth 
and  say  it,  and  I  will  spread  him  around  over  the  arena,  till  the 
coroner  will  have  to  soak  him  out  of  the  ground  with  benzine.  If 
there  be  three  in  all  your  company  dare  face  me  on  the  bloody 
sands,  let  them  come,  and  I  will  construct  upon  their  physiogno- 
mies such  cupolas,  and  cornices,  and  dormer-windows,  and  Corin- 
thian capitals,  and  entablatures,  that  their  own  masters  would  pass 
them  by  in  the  broad  light  of  the  high  noon  unrecognized. 

"  And  yet  I  was  not  always  thus — a  hired  butcher,  the  savage 
chief  of  still  more  savage  men.  My  ancestors  came  from  Sparta, 
Wisconsin,  and  settled  among  the  vine-clad  h;lls  and  citron  groves 
of  Syracuse.  My  early  life  ran  as  quiet  as  the  cleat  brook  by  which 
I  sported.  Aside  from  the  gentle  patter  of  my  angel  mother's  slip- 
per on  the  bus'le  of  my  overalls,  everything  moved  along  with  the 
still  and  rhythmic  flow  of  goose-grease.  My  boyhooa  was  one 
long,  happy  summer  day.  We  stole  the  Roman  muskmelnn,  and 
put  split  sticks  on  the  tail  of  the  Roman  dog,  and  life  was  a  picnic 
and  a  hallelujah. 

"  One  evening,  after  the  sheep  had  been  driven  into  the  corral, 
and  we  were  all  seated  beneath  the  *  Bammygilead '  tree  that  shad- 
ed our  cottage,  my  grandsire,  an  old  man,  was  telling  of  Marathon 
and  Leuctra,  and  Dr.  Mary  Walker,  and  other  great  men,  and  how 
a  little  bandof  Spartans  at  Milwaukee  had  stood  off  the  police, 
and  how  they  fled  away  into  the  mountains,  and  there  successfully 
held  an  annual  pass  over  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Railroad.  Held  it 
for  a  year!  I  did  not  know  then  what  war  was,  but  my  cheeks 
burned.  I  knew  not  why;  and  I  thought  what  a  glorious  thing  it 
would  be  to  leave  the  reservation  and  go  upon  the  war-path.  But 
my  mother  kissed  my  throbbing  temples,  and  bade  me  go  and  soak 
my  head  and  think  no  more  of  those  old  tales  and  savage  wars. 
That  very  night  the  Romans  landed  on  our  coasts.  They  pillaged 
the  whole  country,  burned  the  agency  buildings,  demolisncl  the 
ranche,  rode  off  the  stock,  tore  down  the  smoke-house,  and  ran 
their  war-horses  over  the  cucumber  vines. 

"  To-day  I  killed  a  man  in  the  arena,  and  when  I  broke  his  hel- 
met clasps  and  looked  upon  him,  behold!  he  was  my  friend.  The 
same  sweet  smile  was  on  his  face  that  I  had  known  when  in  ad- 
venturous boyhood  we  bathed  in  the  glassy  lake  by  our  Spartan 
home,  and  he  had  tied  my  shirt  into  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-two  dangerous  and  difficult  knots. 

"  He  knew  me,  smiled  faintly,  told  me  always  to  tell  the  truth, 
and  to  travel  by  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  road,  and  then  as- 
cended the  golden  stair.  I  begged  of  the  Pnetor  that  I  might  be 
allowed  to  bear  away  the  bod)',  and  have  it  packed  in  ice  and 
shipped  to  his  relatives  at  Sparta,  Wisconsin,  but  he  couldn't  see  it. 

"  As  upon  my  bended  knees,  amid  the  dust  and  blood  of  the 
arena,  I  begged  this  poor  boon,  the  Prcetor  answered:  'Let 
the  carrion  rot.  There  are  no  noble  men  but  Romans  and  Ohio 
men.  Let  the  show  go  on.  Bring  forth  'he  bob-tail  lion  from 
Abyssinia.'  And  the  assembled  maids  and  matrons  and  the  rabble 
shouted  in  derision,  and  told  me  to  'brace  up,'  and  they  threw 
peanut-shells  at  me,  and  told  me  to  'cheese  it,'  with  other  Roman 
flings,  which  I  do  not  now  recall. 

"  And  so  must  you,  fellow-gladiators,  and  so  must  I,  die  like 
dogs.  To-morrow  we  are  billed  to  appear  at  the  Colosseum,  at 
Rome,  and  reversed  seats  are  even  now  being  sold  at  the  corner  of 
Third  and  Jackson  Streets,  St.  Paul,  for  our  moral  and  instructive 
performance  while  I  am  speaking  to  you. 

"  Ye  stand  here  like  giants  as  ye  are,  but  to-morrow  some  Ro- 
man dude  will  pat  your  red  brawn,  and  bet  shekels  on  your  blood. 

"O  Rome!  Rome!  Thou  hast  been  a  tender  nurse  to  me. 
Thou  hast  given  to  that  gentle,  timid,  shepherd  lad,  who  never 
knew  a  harsher  tone  than  a  flute  note,  muscles  of  iron,  and  a  heart 
of  steel.  Thou  hast  taught  him  to  drive  his  sword  through  plated 
mail  and  links  of  rugged  Drass,  and  warm-it  in  the  stomach  of  his 
foe;  tc  gaze  into  the  glaring  eye-balls  of  a  fierce  Numidian  lion 
even  as  the  smooth -cheeked  senator  looks  into  the  laughing  eyes 
of  the  chambermaid. 

"And  he  shall  pay  thee  back  till  the  rushing  Tiber  is  red  as  froth- 
ing wine,  and  in  its  deepest  ooze  thy  life-blood  lies  curdled.  Ye 
doubtless  hear  the  gentle  murmur  of  my  bazoo. 

"  Hark!  Hear  ye  yon  lion  roaring  in  his  den?  Tis  three  days 
since  he  tasted  flesh,  but  to-morrow  he  will  have  gladiator  on  toast, 
and  don't  you  forget  it;  and  he  will  fling  your  vertebrce  around  his 
cage  and  wipe  his  nose  on  your  clustering  hair. 

"  If  ye  are  brutes,  then  stand  here  like  fat  oxen  waiting  the 
butcher's  knife.  If  ye  are  men,  arise  and  follow  me!  Strike  down 
the  warden  and  the  turnkey,  slide  our  baggage  out  the  third-story 
window  of  the  amphitheatre,  over-power  the  public,  and  cut  for  the 
tall  timber. 

"O  Comrades!  \Yarriors!  Gladiators!  If  we  be  men,  let  us 
die  like  men,  beneath  the  blue  sky  and  by  the  still  waters,  and  be 
buried  acording  to  Hoyle,  instead  of  having  our  shin-bones  polished 
off  by  Numidian  lions  amid  the  groans  and  hisses  of  the  populace 
here  in  Rome,  New  York. — Peck  s  Sun. 
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LITERARY   NOTES. 

"  The  Son  of  Monte  Cristo  "  is  a  translation  from  the  French  of 
Dumas's  second  sequel  to  his  most  celebrated  romance.  The  scenes 
are  chiefly  laid  in  Algeria.  Published  by  Peterson  Brothers,  Phil- 
adelphia; for  sale  by  Bancroft;  price,  75  cents. 


Frank  Stockton  has  collected  his  charming  short  stories  and 
sketches  into  a  volume  entitled  "The  Lady,  or  the  Tiger?"  taking 
its  name  from  the  celebrated  conundrum  tale  which  begins  the  vol- 
ume. Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York;  for  sale  by 
Bancroft. 

"  The  Book  of  Beginnings  "  is  a  volume  on  the  study  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  by  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton,  whose  views  on  Biblical 
matters  have  recently  stirred  up  so  great  a  storm  in  New  York  ec- 
clesiastical circles.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  Yo»k; 
for  sale  by  Billings,  Harboume  &.  Co. 


"  Trafalgar  "  is  a  novel  translated  by  Clara  Bell  from  the  Span- 
ish of  B.  Perez  Galdos.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Spain,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  during  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Eng- 
lish wars,  and  the  incidents  are  romantic  and  exciting.  Published 
by  W.  Gottsberger,  New  York;  for  sale  by  Bancroft;  price,  50 
cents. 


"Manners  and  Social  Usages"  is  Mrs.  John  Sherwood's  latest 
society  book.  This  time  it  is  a  work  on  etiquette  and  the  laws  of 
fashion.  It  is  full  of  vulgarity,  snobbery,  bad  taste,  and  goody- 
goody  aphorisms.  It  would  seem  that  the  author  tries  to  describe 
the  social  usages  of  that  inner  circle  in  New  York  society  to  which 
she  has  never  penetrated.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 

The  historical  novel  or  romance  continues  to  beat  every  other 
form  of  light  literature  out  of  the  field  in  Germany,  and  the  book- 
sellers' lists  are  crowded  with  announcements  of  this  kind  of  fic- 
tion. Distinguished  among  the  throng,  though  the  historical  in- 
terest often  obscures  the  story  which  tries  to  meander  through  it, 
is  Levin  Shucking's  "  Great  Men."  The  Great  Men  are  to  be 
found  in  Leo  X.'s  court,  and  the  sumptuous  banquets  of  the  banker 
Agostino  Chigi,  which  were  so  marvelous  at  the  time,  give  the  au- 
thor good  occasions  for  description. 

We  have  received  the  "  United  States  Art  Directory  and  Year 
Book"  for  1884,  compiled  by  S.  R.  Koehler,  and  "  National  Acad- 
emy Notes  and  Complete  Catalogue  "  for  1884,  edited  by  Charles 
M.  Kuntz,  The  first  work  is  a  chronicle  of  events  in  the  Ameri- 
can art  world,  and  a  guide  to  the  various  institutions  devoted  to 
art.  The  latter  volume  contains  a  description  of  the  fifty-ninth 
spring  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  in  New 
York,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  illustrations  of  the  pict- 
ures exhibited.  There  are  also  personal  notes  concerning  the  vari- 
ous artists,  together  with  a  brief  history  of  the  National  Academy 
and  other  things  of  interest.  Published  by  Cassell  &  Co.,  New 
York;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


Seeing  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  the  other  day,  says  a  writer  in 
the  New  York  Times,  I  took  the  liberty  of  asking  him  why  he  did 
not  write  any  more  "  Margery  Daws  "  and  other  good  stories.  He 
said  that  his  whole  time  was  so  taken  up  with  his  editorial  duties 
that  he  could  not  get  his  mind  down,  or  up,  to  story-writing.  It 
strikes  me  that  it  is  a  waste  of  rare  material  to  use  up  Aldrich  in 
editing  a  magazine,  even  when  the  magazine  is  so  important  a  pub- 
lication as  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Isn't  it  possible  that  the  publish- 
ers of  a  magazine  can  get  an  editor  without  invading  the  ranks  of 
writing  novelists,  and  nutting  a  padlock  on  the  pen  of  the  writer? 
It  is  a  nard  case  that  editorial  work  should  pay  better  than  novel- 
writing.  But  that  seems  to  be  true  of  our  fellow-men  in  this 
country,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  things  elsewhere. 

Miscellany:  Bishop  Percy's  collection  of  MSS.,  old  ballads,  and 
family  papers  is  on  sale  in  London.     Among   the  MSS.  are  to  be 

found  letters  from  James  II.,   Cromwell,  and  Titus  Oates. 

Baron  Tauchnitz  finds  that  the  American  authors  whose  works  he 
publishes  have  a  great  popularity  abroad.  Mr.  James,  Mr.  How- 
ells,  Mr.  Harte,  and  the  Hawlhornes,  father  and  son,  never  stay 

upon  the  shelves.     He  pays  these  authors  a  small  royalty. An 

old  gentleman  who  in  his  boyhood  went  to  school  at  Sion  House 
with  Shelley,  and  who  died  lately  in  England,  used  to  describe  his 
famous  school-fellow  as  like  a  girl  in  boy's  clothes,  fighting  with 
open  hands  and  rolling  on  the  floor  when  flogged,  not  from  the 

pain,  but  "from  a  sense  of  indignity." There  is  one  official  in 

a  great  English  library  who  knows  now  to  do  a  pleasant  thing.  A 
distinguished  novelist  one  day  received  a  package  containing  an 
exceedingly  worn  and  soiled  copy  of  one  of  his  own  stories.  With 
it  came  a  letter  from  the  librarian  explaining  that  he  had  sent  the 
book  to  show  its  author  how  much  his  work  was  appreciated  in  the 
provinces. 

• 

Announcements :  Among  the  prominent  illustrations  of  the  June 
number  of  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine^  is  an  engraving  of 
Mrs.  Siddons,  from  Gainsborough's  well-known  picture  in  the 
English  National  Gallery,  and  a  design  by  George  Dumaurier, 
under  the  title  of  "DcrTod  als  Freund."  Mr.  H.  Sutherland 
Edwards  contributes  to  the  same  number  an  article  on  "  Drawing- 
room  Dances,"  with  illustrations  after  Watteauand  Hugh  Thomson. 

The  Current  has  purchased  from  Edgar  Fawcett  a  serial, 

whose  publication  will  shortly  be  begun,  entitled  "  Mildred  Al- 
laire." The  scenes  of  the  story  are  laid  in  Yirginia  during  the  war. 
— ;-— The  London  Illustrated  News  is  to  publish  an  American 
edition  in  Boston,  weekly,  and  will  compete  with  the  Harpers  and 
Frank  Leslie  for  the  New  England  field.  Arthur  J.  Graham,  who 
is  known  in  journalism  in  this  country  and  in  Canada,  is  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  new  venture.  He  has  just  returned  from  England, 
where  he  has  effected  his  arrangements  with  the  News  for  a 
simultaneous  publication  of  their  engravings  in  the  new  paper, 
in  addition  to  a  number  of  American  illustrations  in  the  best 
style  of  modem  work. Macmillan  &  Co.  announce  a  com- 
plete library  edition,  in  seven  volumes,  to  be  published  monthly, 
at  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  each,  of  the  works  of  Lord 
Tennyson,  the  first  volume  containing  a  steel  portrait  after  a 
photograph  by  Rejlander.  There  will  also  be  a  limited  edition 
printed  on   the  best  hand-made  paper,   which  will  be  sold  only 

in  sets. The   new   novel   of   J.   S.   of   Dale — otherwise   Mr. 

Frederick  Stimson — which  the  Scribners  are  about  to  bring  out,  is 

called  "  Henry  Yane." Mr.  George  H.  Boughton'snew  series 

of  "  Artist  Strolls  in  Holland  "  will  be  begun  in  the  August  num- 
ber of  Harper,     Engravings  from  his  own  drawings  and  from  those 

of  E.  A.  Abbey  ana  J.  E.  Rogers  will  illustrate  the  series. A 

German  biography  of  Shelley  has  just  been  published  in  Berlin  by 
H.  Druskowitz,  an  Austrian  writer. Madame  Blanche  Roose- 
velt's new  novel  of  "  Stage-struck  "  will  be  brought  out  imme- 
diately by  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert. Mr.  Stimsnn  sug- 
gests as  a  title  for  the  novel  which  he  is  writing  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Wheelright,  Mr.  O'Reilly,  and  Mr.  Grant,  either  "Four 
in  Hand  and  Two-in-the-Bush,"  or  "The  Fifth  George."  Mr. 
Wheelright  wants  to  call  it  "The  Middle  of  Next  Week,"  or 
"Hard  Lines":  Mr.  Grant  proposes  "  The  Wreck  of  a  Dream,"  or 
"Frivolity  in  the  Twentieth  Century  ";  and  Mr.  O'Reilly  suggests 
"  A  Fearful  Woman."    These  titles  are  said  to  convey  a  good  idea 

of  the  story. A  translation  of  a  clever  book,  "  Public  Life  in 

England,"  by  Philippe  Daryl,  has  just  been  brought  out  by  George 

Routledge  &  Sons. Mr.   John  James   Piatt  has  just  brought 

out  in  London  an  edition  of  his  poems,  under  the  title  of  "  Idyls 
and  Lyrics  of  the  Ohio  Yalley." 


VERS     DE    SOCIETE. 

The  Passionate  Lover  to  His  Lass. 
Not  for  thy  soft,  tawny-golden 

Wealth  of  sunshine-nashing  hair, 
Such  as  Helen  in  the  olden 

Days  combed  back  from  eyes  of  vair; 

Not  for  cheeks  where  twin  red  roses 
Grow  and  bloom,  one  perfect  flower; 

Not  for  lips  where  Love  reposes, 
Finding  there  his  fairest  bower; 

Not  for  hands  in  whose  dear  keeping 
Lies  my  heart  in  sure  control; 

Eyes  where  maiden  dreams  are  sleeping 
Where  through  shines  a  maiden  soul; 

Not  for  pert,  coquettish  kercher 
Tied  beneath  a  dimpled  chin ; 

Not  for  mind  of  soundest  nurture, 
Do  I  seek  thy  hand  to  win. 

Though  the  beauty  of  thy  face  is 
Brighter  than  the  brightest  day; 

Though  beyond  compare  thy  grace  is, 
Not  for  these  I  love  thee — nay. 

These  are  trifles  m  a  spouse,  and, 
Love,  my  love  is  more  intense, 

For  I  love  thy  hundred  thousand 
Dollars  in  the  four  per  cents! 


On  the  Sands. 
Some  flimsiest  web  that  fiction  weaves 
She  read;  he  idly  turned   the  leaves, 
And  so  it  happened  that  their  hands 
Touched  now  and  then  upon  the  sands. 

Her  shawl  was  fluttered  by  the  breeze, 
And  both  essayed  the  folds  to  seize, 
And  so  it  happened  that  their  hands 
Met  once  again  upon  the  sands. 

She  did  not  mean  it  should  be  so, 
But  he  forgot  to  let  hers  go; 
And  she  forgot  to  claim  her  hand, 
And  thus  they  sat  upon  the  sand. 

The  book  was  closed,  the  shawl  blew  wide, 
And  as  they  sat  there,  side  by  side, 
They  both  agreed  to  fast  lock  hands 
And  walk  together  o'er  life's  sands. 

Some  weeks  passed  by,  and  both  again 

Were  seated  by  the  sighing  main; 

Alas!  he  held  another's  hands, 

Another  hers  upon  the  sands.  — Boston  Globe. 


One  Day's  Fishing. 
One  morning,  when  Spring  was  in  her  teens, 

A  mom  to  a  poet's  wishing, 
All  tinted  in  delicate  pinks  and  greens, 

Miss  Bessie  and  I  went  fishing — 

I  in  my  rough  and  easy  clothes, 

With  my  face  at  the  sunshine's  mercy; 

She  with  her  hat  tipped  down  to  her  nose, 
And  her  nose  tipped  vice  versa  ; 

I  with  my  rod,  my  reel,  and  my  hooks, 
And  a  hamper  for  luncheon  recesses; 

She  with  the  bait  of  her  comely  looks, 
And  the  seine  of  her  golden  tresses. 

So  we  sat  down  on  the  sunny  dike, 
Where  the  white  pon-1-lilies  icrter, 

And  I  went  fishing  like  quaint  old  ike, 
And  she  like  Simon  Peter. 

All  the  noon  I  lay  in  the  light  of  her  eyes, 
And  dreamily  watched  and  waited; 

But  the  fish  were  cunning,  and  would  not  rise, 
And  the  baiter  alone  was  baited. 

And  when  the  time  for  departure  came, 
The  bag  was  as  flat  as  a  flounder, 

But  Bessie  had  neatly  hooked  her  game — 

A  hundred-and-eighty-pounder.  — Ano 


Cigarettes  for  Senorita. 
The  incense  rises  and  the  ashes  fall, 
For  lovely  lips  we  perish  one  and  all. 

In  smoke  and  ashes  these  shall  pass  away, 
The  lips  that  kiss  shall  waste  them  in  a  day. 

Think  you  the  something  that  we  dare  not  name 
Would  burn  as  warmly  if  you  sipped  the  flame? 

Think  you  the  perfume  would  be  half  as  sweet, 
The  ashes  lie  as  lightly  at  your  feet?  — Life. 


The    Metamorphosis. 
Nelly  the  hoyden,  your  golden  hair 
Is  smoothed  and  .banged  on  your  forehead  fair. 

Nelly  the  hoyden,  your  dress  is  long, 
And  there  isn't  a  bow  or  a  ribbon  wrong. 

Your  hands,  in  gloves  of  the  whitest  kid, 
In  the  folds  of  your  dress  are  demurely  hid. 

Your  eyes  are  bent  most  modestly  down. 
Till  no  one  knows  if  they're  black  or  brown. 

O  Nelly  the  hoyden,  are  you  the  girl 
Who  never  could  keep  your  hair  in  curl? 

Are  you  the  girl  who  used  to  run 
Freckled  and  tanned  in  the  country  sun? 

And  are  you  the  tomboy — I  almost  doubt  — 
Who  sang  to  me  "Over  the  fence  is  out"? 

Are  you  the  girl  with  the  laughing  eye, 
And  the  strong  inclination  to  chatt  and  guy? 

0  Nelly  the  hoyden,  come  out  in  the  air, 
Out  of  the  ball-room's  feverish  glare; 

Come  out  with  me  'neath  the  moon  serene  — 

1  don't  care  a  snap  if  you  are  eighteen. 

Come  away  from  the  suitors  who  bow  so  low  — 
I  was  your  sweetheart  ten  years  ago. 

And  alone  and  away  from  this  well-dressed  whirl, 
Be  Nelly  the  hoyden— the  same  old  girl!    — Puck, 


OUR    CHESS    COLUMN. 


[  All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addressed 
to  "Chess  Editor  Argonaut,  No.  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal."] 

Problem  No.  XXVII.— By  G.  W.  Gale,  Sacramento. 

1   A  &    A 

QKt  sq,        K2,  KB  sq,        QKt2,  K8,        K5,  QB6. 


K3»  QKt3,      QKt  sq,     K2,  KB2,  QKt4. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 

Problem  No.  XXVIII— By  J.  Dobrusky,  Prague. 
BLACK. 


■I     SB     PPP     Pip 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 


1— R  R4 

2 — R  K4  mate. 


1— Kt  KtS 
2— R  K5  ch 
3— P  Knight's 
mate. 


Solution  of  Problem  No.  XXI. 
I-Q  x  B  (a)       I  (a)  I 

Solution  of  Problem  No.  XXII. 
-B  x  Kt  (a)     !  (a)  I 


I— P  04  (if  K  X 
Kt,  Q  KB6 
mate.) 


-K  Q3  (if  K  I 
x  B,  Kt  Q_7  I 
mate). 


1— Kt  x  R 

P  Q's  ch     2 — Any  move 
3— Q_  or  Kt  mates. 


Game. 


A.  beautiful  specimen  of  Mr.  Blackbume's  blindfold  play,  at 
Glasgow,  on  December  1st,  1SS2.  Considering  that  the  English 
player  was  contesting  seven  other  games  simultaneously,  the  reader 
will  appreciate  the  wonderful  beauty  and  accuracy  of  the  play, 
more  particularly  in  the  elegant  finish  of  the  par'ie.  Of  the  eight 
games  played,  Mr.  Blackburne  won  seven  and  drew  one.  The 
notes  are  condensed  from  the  British  Chess  Magazine: 


White. 
Mr.  Blackburne. 
1— P  K4 
2— Kt  KB3 
3-P  04 
4— Kt  x  P 
5-BK3 
6—  POB3 

8—  Kt  U_Kt5 
9-" 


Black. 
Mr.  Fyfe. 
1— 1'  K4 
2— Kt  OB3 
3— P  x  P 
4— B  QB4 
5-Q  B3 
6-KKt  IC2 
7-P  KR3  (a) 
8-B  Q_3  (b) 
Kt  \Bch(c)  9— P  x  Kt 
Kt  R3  10— Q  KKtJ  (d) 

;i— Kt  K5  11 — Castles 

12— KtxOP       12—  P  KB4 
13— B  B4  ch        13— KKsq 


SCOTCH   GAMBIT. 

White.  Black. 

14— P  x  P  14— Kt  x  P 

15— Kt  x  Kt  15— Q  x  Kt 
16— Casiles  KR  16-Kt  K4 
17— B  K?  17— P  Q4  (e^ 

18— QR  Q  sq      iS— B  K3 
19—  1;  Q4  19— Kt  B2 

20— B  C>3  20— Q  Kt4  CO 

21— P  KB4  21— Q  Rs 

22—  P  B5  22— B  O2 

23- R  B4  23-Q  Q  sq 

24— P  B6  24— P  KKt4 

25— R  R4  (g)       25— K  Kt  sq 
26— B  R7  ch  (h) 

Black  resigns. 


(a)  Apparently  with  the  mistaken  idea  that  White  threatened 
B  KK15.  If  any  P  be  moved,  QP  or  QRP  better,  but  we  prefer 
7  B  x  Kt  and  8  P  Q4. 

(b)  Yery  weak;  no  harm  in  the  alternative  course,  S  B  x  B,  9 
Qx  II.  K  Q  sq,  beyond  the  loss  of  castling  powers,  compensated 
by  ability  to  bring  R  speedily  to  K  sq. 

(c)  Mr.  Blackburne  could  win  piece  by  P  KB4,  but  preferred  ad- 
vantage of  position  by  doubling  Black's  Pawns  and  hindering  de- 
velopment. 

(d)  The  game  in  its  nature  is  lost  for  Black;  he  can  not  save 
doubled  Pawn,  and  may  as  well  Castle  at  once. 

(e)  We  do  not  know  Black's  play  if  White  t-  ok  Pawn,  which  he 
could  safely  do,  but  he  wisely  chooses  bringing  up  reserve  instead. 

(f)  Again  fatally  losing  time  and  position.  'I  he  Queen  should  go 
to  R4,  and  if  White  P  KB4,  then  B  B4. 

(g)  In  an  ordinary  game  this  would  be  a  very  fine  conception, 
but  its  merits  are  here  greatly  enhanced  by  the  circumstances.  IT 
25  P  x  R,  26  Q  x  P  ch,  and  mate  in  two  moves. 

(h)  We  call  attention  to  this  splendid  finish.  R  x  P  would  have 
sufficed  for  most  men,  but  tdis  was  too  commonplace  for  Mr, 
Blackburne.  If  K  x  B,  White  mates  in  five  moves  by  Q  Q3  ch, 
etc.;  if  K  R  sq,  the  winning  move  is  R  x  P. 


The  C/iess  Monthly  states  that  Mr.  Hours-Humbert,  President 
of  the  Besancon  Chess  Society,  has  constructed  a  chess-board  in 
which  the  score  of  the  game  is  automatically  registered.  The  ed- 
itor promises  to  test  the  claim  and  report  upon  the  merits  of  the 
invention. 

First  prize  in  "  Nuova  Rivista  degH  Scacchi "  Fifth  Problem 
Tourney,  by  E.  Dworzak,  of  Walden. 


White— K  at  Q_Kt6;  Q  at  QR8;  R  at  QKt5,  Q7;  B  at  QKt  sq, 
R2;  Kt  at  QR3,  O3;  P  at  QK2,  Q2,  Q6,  KB5. 
Black— K  at  Q5;  R  at  Q4;  P  at  QR4,  QKt5,  K3. 


KR2 


Robt.  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  announce  the  first  Amer- 
ican edition  of  Cook's  "Synopsis  of  Chess  Openings,"  ii  being 
now  out  of  print.  It  will  contain  a  "Supplement  "  of  recent  dis- 
coveries in  ine  openings,  under  the  supervision  of  the  chess  editor 
of  the  Cincinnati  Weekly  Gazette. 


A  chemical  laboratory  has  recently  been  installed  on  the  summit 
of  the  Pic  du  Midi,  in  the  Pyrenees,  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  9,500 
feet  above  the  sea.      It  stands  between  the  dwelling-house  and 
the  well-known  observatory  of   the   summit.      The   chief 
of  this  unique  scientific  step  is  to  test  the  quality 
day  to  day  in  order  to  find  the  proportions  of  carbon: 
monia,  or  other  gases  in  it. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    GREAT    HORSE    SHOW. 


1  Flaneur  "  Describes  the  Present  English    Sensation  in  New  York. 


All  New  York  was  at  the  horse  show  last  night.  It  was 
the  result  of  the  general  desire  on  the  part  of  several  thou- 
sand of  our  citizens  to  be  identified  with  an  exhibition  pre- 
sumably interesting  only  to  owners  of  horses.  A  man  to 
own  a  horse  in  New  York  must  be  well-to-do,  if  not  actu- 
ally wealthy.  The  cost  of  keeping  a  horse  here  is  enor- 
mous. The  horse  show  was  organized  by  people  of  the 
Vanderbilt,  Lorillard,  Work,  and  Cheever  stripe.  All  of 
these  millionaires  are  owners  of  valuable  horseflesh,  and 
their  sons  have  made  it  the  proper  thing  in  New  York  to 
be  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  horses. 

There  is  something  distinctive  about  it,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  the  millionaires  cling  to  it  so  tenaciously. 
When  they  organized  the  horse  show,  it  was  for  the  al- 
leged purpose  of  encouraging  horse-breeding  in  New  York, 
and  fixing  a  standard  of  excellence  for  the  country  at  large. 
The  first  exhibition,  however,  showed  conclusively  that 
one,  and  by.no  means  an  insignificant,  feature  would  be 
the  opportunity  afforded  for  the  young  millionaires  to  ex- 
hibit their  horsemanship.  They  all  had  numerous  and 
gaudy  sets  of  riding-clothes  sent  over  from  London,  and 
they  devoted  all  their  time  to  the  horse  show  while  it  lasted. 
Young  amateur  horsemen ,  like  Richard  Mortimer,  George 
Work,  young  Lorillard,  and  Jack  Cheever,  were  to  be  seen 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  in  the  ring  at  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den, seated  on  thoroughbred  hunters  and  prancing  about 
contentedly.  At  least,  it  is  presumed  they  were  contented, 
though  each  one  of  them  wore  the  cast-iron  expression  of 
utter  indifference,  which  is  the  proper  accompaniment  to 
a  single  glass  and  imported  English  clothes.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  well  to  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  George 
Work,  who  is  happily  free  from  those  Anglicisms  which 
have  made  Freddy  Gebhardt  and  Berry  Wall  famous.  It 
is  the  custom  to  sneer  a  bit  at  these  young  men;  and  it 
can't  be  wondered  at,  all  things  considered ;  but  the  fact 
remains  the  same  that  they  are  all  of  them  capital  horse- 
men. There  is  no  better  riding  in  the  country  than  that 
of  these  young  millionaires.  They  sit  their  horses  like  cen- 
taurs, and  take  the  fences  and  hedges  in  a  steeple-chase 
with  a  coolness  and  daring  which  causes  visiting  English- 
men to  express  considerable  surprise.  Within  a  short  time 
many  of  them  have  suffered  from  their  courageous  riding. 
It  is  not  very  long  ago  that  August  Belmont  Jr.  broke  his 
arm,  and  Mr.  Cheever  had  an  ugly  cropper  in  the  spring 
races  at  Rockaway. 

Center  Hitchcock,  who  is  one  of  the  best  horsemen  in 
town,  is  unable  to  ride  through  injuries  received  nearly 
two  months  ago,  and  Richard  Mortimer,  another  well- 
known  horseman  here,  is  unfortunately  too  much  disabled 
to  do  anything  this  year  in  the  ring  at  the  horse  show.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Mortimer's  steeple-chaser 
last  year  did  the  best  jumping  on  record,  eclipsing  by  sev- 
eral inches  the  highest  jump  that  has  ever  been  recorded 
in  England.  The  horse  that  made  this  extraordinary  rec- 
ord last  year — I  have  forgotten  his  name  for  the  moment — 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  jumpers  I  ever  saw.  He 
was  a  huge  sorrel  horse  about  nine  years  old,  thorough- 
bred and  as  cleanly  built  as  a  greyhound.  Mr.  Mortimer 
is  considerably  thinner  than  a  greyhound,  and  very  tall 
and  languid.  He  has  a  prominent  nose  and  long  arms. 
He  dresses  in  the  very  extreme  of  English  fashion,  and  is 
a  solemn  but  much  courted  society  man. 

When  he  appeared  in  the  ring  on  his  sorrel  nag,  people 
who  did  not  know  him  smiled.  The  horse  went  at  a  canter 
toward  the  first  hurdle,  then  stopped  and  sank  back  on  his 
haunches.  As  he  did  so,  Mr.  Mortimer  bobbed  forward, 
brought  his  whip  down,  and  the  horse  took  the  hurdle  like 
a  bird.  He  seemed  to  jump  like  a  kangaroo.  Every  time 
he  apparently  balked  before  the  hurdle,  sank  back,  and 
then  new  gracefully  over.  The  hurdle  jumping  last  night 
was  more  exciting  than  excellent. 

There  were  a  number  of  stiff  jumps,  including  one  double, 
which  taxed  the  horses  to  their  utmost.  The  glare  of  the 
electric  lights,  the  blast  of  the  band,  and  the  roar  of  seven 
or  eight  thousand  voices,  frightened  the  steeple-chasers,  so 
that  there  was  little  praiseworthy  work.  The  line  started 
off,  and  nearly  every  horse  struck  the  bars.  There  was 
not  a  clean  jump  in  the  half  hour's  sport,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  black  thoroughbred  owned  by  Mr.  Cheever  and 
ridden  by  Miss  Melhuish. 

She  is  a  capital  horse-woman,  and  altogether  rather  a 
jolly  sort  of  an  English  girl.  She  is  small,  compactly 
built,  and  as  jolly  as  they  make  them.  She  has  a  boyish, 
high-colored,  English  face,  bright  black  eyes,  and  short- 
clipped  hair.  She  wears  a  man's  hat — not  one  of  the  stove- 
pipe hats  which  are  made  for  women,  but  the  genuine  mas- 
culine article.  Altogether,  from  the  neck  to  the  top  of  her 
hat,  she  looks  like  a  fresh-faced  and  jolly  young  dude  off 
on  a  bender.  The  rest  of  her  is  plump,  maidenly,  and  at- 
tractive. She  wears  a  short,  tailor-made  habit,  and  she 
giggles  and  laughs  involuntarily.  She  got  all  the  honors 
last  night  by  her  stiff  hurdle-racing. 

I  believe  that  Miss  Melhuish  was  formerly  a  professional 
rider  in  a  school  in  England.  She  is  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  when  not  riding  a  horse  she  is  constantly  chaffing  a 
weak-faced  and  pallid  young  man,  who  finds  it  utterly  im- 
possible to  live  away  from  her.  His  infatuation  is  the  talk 
of  the  town,  but  he  can't  overcome  it,  despite  the  expost- 
ulations of  his  family.  He  is  mournful,  his  people  are  in- 
dignant, and  his  friends  remonstrative.  No  one  seems  to 
enjoy  the  situation  except  the  jolly  young  English  horse- 
woman, who  considers  it  good  fun  to  be  run  after  in  this 
style,  in  view  of  the  prospect  of  marrying  a  million  with 
considerable  jollity. 

The  majority  of  men  at  the  horse  show  last  night  were 
in  evening  dress,  and  the  costumes  of  the  women,  who 
occupied  the  boxes  surrounding  the  ring,  were  magnificent. 
They  wore  bonnets— the  women,  not  the  boxes — but  they 
were  nevertheless  gorgeous.  After  every  event,  they  de- 
scended from  their  boxes  and  strolled  around  the  ring.  It 
was  a  very  brilliant  promenade.  People  were  more  or 
acquainted,  and  there  were  constant  salutations  be- 
1  '•■een.the  women  and  the  men.  Every  once  in  a  while, 
unie  one  in  the  crowd  would  yell  out  to  some  one  else: 


"'Ave  you  seen  me  'oss?" 

"  Yaas." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  'im? " 

"Pretty  fit." 

"  Come  see  'im  again." 

The  party  would  be  hastily  formed,  and  down  they  would 
all  go  to  the  stalls  to  look  at  the  horse.  English  grooms 
were  scattered  about  chewing  straws,  and  English  jockeys 
chatted  together  in  corners.  Visitors  were  dressed  exactly 
as  English  men  and  women  of  the  better  class  dress,  and, 
altogether,  one  might  easily  imagine  himself  in  the  heart 
of  "  dear  old  London." 

The  Coaching  Club  parade  this  year  was  by  far  the  best 
that  has  ever  been  held  in  New  York.  There  were  sixteen 
drags  in  line,  which  is  nearly  double  the  number  that 
paraded  last  year.  The  day  was  pleasant,  and  the  crowd 
enormous.  I  suppose  fully  a  hundred  thousand  people 
saw  the  parade.  They  were  clustered  on  all  the  sidewalks 
and  stoops  of  Fifth  Avenue,  and  crowded  into  Union 
Square.  The  fashion  this  year  was  to  have  the  coach 
horses  match,  and  there  were  very  few  cross  teams.  A 
stud  of  four  bays,  no  matter  how  picturesquely  they  har- 
monize, is  not  half  so  picturesque  as  bays  and  grays,  sor- 
rels and  blacks,  or  other  combinations. 

The  competition  for  places  on  the  coaches  has  been  bit- 
ter for  the  past  month.  The  names  of  the  people  who 
were  perched  on  the  drags  which  went  up  Fifth  Avenue  on 
Saturday  would  form  the  most  authentic  list  of  society 
men  and  women  of  high  position  that  could  be  gathered. 
Those  who  were  on  the  coaches  form  the  backbone  of  the 
most  ambitious  social  set  in  New  York.  The  women 
were,  as  usual,  attired  in  summery  garments.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  ladies  were  dressed  in  white,  although  several 
pink  costumes  created  a  furor.  The  dresses,  the  flowers, 
and  beautiful  faces,  the  rich  and  harmonious  colors,  the 
brilliantly  polished  coaches,  and  the  fiery  horses,  made  the 
parade  brilliant  and  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  wealth  scattered  about  New  York.  One 
never  realizes  how  carefully  it  is  scattered  until  he  starts 
out  to  look  for  it.  It  takes  as  much  money  to  run  a  coach 
as  it  does  a  yacht,  in  fact,  I  suppose  the  year  round  it 
takes  more.  But  the  proprietors  of  coaches  must  feel 
themselves  fully  repaid  by  the  homage  which  people  pay 
to  them  at  their  annual  parade. 

"  Coaching  day  "  officially  ends  the  season.  People  are 
beginning  to  go  out  of  town,  and  after  Friday,  when  the 
racing  season  begins,  there  will  be  no  other  society  event 
this  year.  Upon  Friday  everybody  will  go  up  to  Jerome 
Park.  There  will  be  a  terrific  crush,  the  races  will  be 
good,  the  coaches  will  be  on  hand,  and  the  scene  will  be 
picturesque  and  beautiful — when  you  get  there.  Every- 
body will  start  about  mid-day,  drive  up  the  Avenue  and 
through  the  Park  as  far  as  McCoomb's  dam  bridge,  and 
there  they  will  stop,  and  wonder  why  the  new  bridge  has 
not  been  built.  Last  year,  we  waited  three  mortal  hours 
for  our  turn  to  cross  the  bridge,  and  this  year  it  will  prob- 
ably be  as  entertaining.  All  sorts  of  rigs  will  be  on  the 
road,  from  the  Dutch  butcher's  carts  to  the  drags,  and  the 
racing  season  will  have  its  usual  start.  This  duty  over, 
every  one  who  can  will  go  out  of  town. 

I  was  introduced  yesterday  to  Mr.  Bill  England.  He 
wore  very  high  cheek  bones,  a  straw-colored  mustache, 
pig-like  eyes,  an  enormous  jaw,  close-cropped  hair,  big 
ears,  and  hands  that  resemble  Cincinnati  hams.  I  shook 
hands  with  him,  and  felt  as  though  I  had  taken  hold  of  a 
side  of  beef,  until  Mr.  England's  hand  closed  over  mine, 
and  then  for  an  instant  I  felt  that  I  was  lost.  I  am  still 
nursing  my  hand.  Mr.  England  wore  a  check  suit  of  the 
ordinary  Cockney  pattern,  and  a  small  hat  was  balanced 
on  top  of  his  bulging  head.  He  weighs  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  stands  five  feet  ten  and  a  half  inches,  and  his 
mission  to  America  is  to  whip  Sullivan. 

I  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  feel  of  Mr.  Bill 
England — after  asking  permission.  He  was  as  hard  as  a 
table-top,  his  back  was  broad,  his  chest  deep,  and  his 
waist  round.  He  has  straight  legs,  and  he  seems  to  be  all 
bone  and  muscle.  Everywhere  he  is  hard.  I  observed, 
however,  that  his  movements  were  somewhat  sluggish,  and 
though  he  is  big  and  strong,  he  certainly  lacks  trie  extraor- 
dinary combination  which  has  made  Sullivan  famous — 
that  is,  quickness  and  extraordinary  strength.  Mr.  Eng- 
land looks  like  a  man  who  hasn't  sufficient  intelligence  to 
know  when  he  is  whipped.  Experience  has  shown  that  he 
will  stand  up  and  be  disastrously  pummeled  in  a  prize- 
fight, and  never  discover  that  he  has  been  whipped  until 
somebody  tells  him  so. 

In  several  of  his  prize-fights  everybody  was  convinced 
of  his  defeat  except  Mr.  England  himself.  At  the  end  of 
one  match,  when  people  considered  him  pretty  much  done 
for,  he  waked  up  to  a  realizing  sense  of  his  position,  sailed 
in,  polished  off  his  man,  and  won  the  fight.  Where  igno- 
rance is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise.  Mr.  England  may 
make  a  creditable  showing  before  Mr.  Sullivan.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  however,  that  he  will  follow  in  the  steps  of 
Charley  Mitchell,  Tug  Wilson,  Slade,  and  the  rest  of 
them. 

The  athletic  world  is  booming.  At  the  Intercollegiate 
games,  the  other  day,  young  Wendell  Baker  beat  Meyers's 
best  record  at  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards,  and  won  the 
championship  for  Harvard  in  other  races.  Baker  is  a  tall, 
cleanly  built,  and  well-formed  man,  who  ran  on  the  Man- 
hattan grounds  for  exercise  a  year  ago.  I  saw  him  practice 
there  every  day,  and  prophesied  that  he  would  some  day 
make  a  runner  of  note.  He  is  graceful,  and  lifts  his  feet 
as  quickly  as  Meyers  does.  He  may  not  have  the  phe- 
nomenal speed  of  Meyers  at  one  hundred  yards,  but  he 
has  already  beaten  his  two  hundred  and  twenty  record, 
and  he  is  good  for  other  distances.  Baker  comes  of  a  good 
old  New  York  family,  has  plenty  of  money,  and  if  he  takes 
care  of  himself,  as  he  probably  will,  he  bids  fair  to  become 
a  great  runner. 

It  will  be  a  big  day  for  America  when  we  can  produce  a 
man  who  is  good  at  both  short  and  long  distances.  The 
English  are  crowing  so  much  about  their  phenomenal  run- 
ner, Mr.  George — they  forget,  apparently,  that  Meyers 
beat  him  four  times  in  short  races — that  it  will  do  our  hearts 
good  if  we  can  find  a  man  to  defeat  him.  Possibly,  Wen- 
dell Baker  is  the  man.  Flaneur. 

New  York  May  28,  1884. 


THE    ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 

In  waltzing  with  a  young  lady  not  over  seventeen  years, 
pretty,  and  one  of  the  never-get-dizzy  sort,  does  the  young 
man  go  around  the  lady,  or  does  the  young  lady  go  around 
the  young  man? — Hartford  Journal. 


"  In  confidence." — Dining-room,  Apelles  Club: 
Diner — "  Thompson,    do    the    members    ask    for   this 
wine  ? " 
Head-waiter  (sotto  voce) — "  Not  twice,  sir! " — Punch. 

— ■» — 

It  is  said  that  Ella  Wheeler's  husband  weighs  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pounds  and  has  a  fist  like  a  sledge-ham- 
mer. Thank  goodness  we  never  said  anything  derogatory 
to  the  quality  of  his  wife's  poetry !  There  are  only  two 
great  poets  in  this  country,  and  Ella  Wheeler  is  the  other. 
— Noi'risiown  Herald. 

He — "  In  what  respect  does  billiards  change  my  usual 
disposition  ? " 

She  (naively)—"  Does  it  change  your  disposition  ? " 

He — "  Yes;  in  billiards  I  never  "  kiss  "  when  I  can  help 
it,  whereas  ordinarily" 

She — "You  never  kiss  if  anybody  else  can  help  it.  "- 
Harvard  Lampoon. 

"  Where  is  the  bar?"  asked  a  gentleman,  hurriedly,  as 
he  registered  at  a  Chicago  hotel. 

"  Just  around  to  the  left,  sir." 

"Where  is  the  bar?"  asked  another  gentleman  at  the 
same  place  a  moment  later. 

"  Just  around  to  the  left,  sir." 

"  Where  is  the  ba " 

"  Just  around  to  the  left,  sir.  By  Jove,"  the  clerk  con- 
tinued, "  the  delegates  are  beginning  to  come  in." — Phila- 
delphia Call. 

"  Don't  you  think  '  germans  '  are  an  awful  bore? "  asked 
young  Pilkins,  after  a  silence  of  ten  minutes'  duration. 

"  Sometimes,"  sighed  Miss  Cotillion,  with  an  oh-do- 
take-him-away  look  in  her  deep  blue  eyes.  "  Have  you 
been  to  many  ?  " 

"  I've,  ah,  led  about  sixteen  this  winter,"  answered  Pil- 
kins, in  an  off-hand  way. 

"  How  appropriate,"  said  Miss  Cotillion,  drowsily. 
"  Just  one  for  every  year  of  your  age; "  and  then  there  en- 
sued another  long,  delicious  pause,  while  the  young  man 
regarded  his  patent-leather  shoes,  and  the  clock  deliberate- 
ly counted  eleven. — Life. 

9 — 

Mrs.  Blank — "  Here  is  a  funny  item  which  says  that  a 
married  man  can  be  distinguished  by  the  way  in  which  he 
carries  an  umbrella  over  his  wife,  carefully  shielding  him- 
self and  leaving  her  exposed  to  the  drippings." 

Mr.  Blank — "  It  is  not  true,  though." 

Mrs.  Blank — "  No,  it  is  not.  You  never  do  it.  You 
were  a  good  deal  more  awkward  at  carrying  an  umbrella 
over  me  before  we  were  married  than  you  have  been  since." 

Mr.  Blank-"  Ah!" 

Mrs.  Blank — "  Yes;  I  had  several  bonnets  and  two 
dresses  ruined  by  the  drippings  in  those  days.  But  you 
have  become  ever  so  much  more  careful." 

Mr.  Blank — "  Yes,  indeed.  I  have  to  pay  for  your  things 
myself  now." — Philadelphia  Call. 

Down  in  Missouri  they  have  introduced  hugging  socie- 
ties to  swell  the  church  treasuries,  and  a  Missouri  paper 
gives  the  following  scale  of  prices:  "Hugging  parties  for 
the  benefit  of  the  churches  are  all  the  rage  in  some  of  the 
counties  in  this  State.  The  prices  range  as  follows,  for  in- 
creasing the  church  fund:  Girls  under  sixteen,  twenty-five 
cents  for  each  hug  of  two  minutes;  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
years  of  age,  fifty  cents;  from  twenty  to  twenty-five,  sev- 
enty-five cents;  school-ma'ams,  forty  cents;  another  man's 
wife,  one  dollar;  widows,  according  to  looks,  from  ten 
cents  to  two  dollars;  old  maids,  three  cents  apiece,  or  two 
for  a  nickel,  and  not  any  limit  of  time.  Ministers  are  not 
charged.  Editors  pay  in  advertisements,  but  are  not  al- 
lowed to  participate  until  everybody  else  is  through." 

"  Look  here,"  said  the  Governor  to  a  high  State  official, 
"  when  are  you  going  to  pay  me  that  ten  dollars?  " 

"  Upon  my  honor,  Governor,  I  don't  know." 

"  Why,  sir,  the  other  day,  when  I  mentioned  the  fact  of 
your  indebtedness,  you  asked  me  where  I  would  be  Tues- 
day." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  wasn't  that  a  promise  that  you  would  pay  me 
Tuesday? " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Why,  then,  did  you  want  to  know  where  I  would  be 
Tuesday?  " 

"  Because  I  wanted  to  know  where  you'd  be  so  I  could 
make  arrangements  to  be  somewhere  else." — Arkansaw 
Traveller.     '  _ 

"  Commodore,"  said  Secretary  Chandler  to  Commodore 
Walker  last  Monday  morning,  "  how  many  boats  have  we 
now  in  the  navy?  " 

"  Four,"  replied  the  commodore. 

"  What  kind  are  they? "  inquired  the  secretary. 

"We  have  a  canoe  that  is  being  repaired ;  a  bateau, 
which  is  also  being  repaired;  a  skiff  in  good  condition,  and 
a  dugout  that  has  four  holes  in  the  bottom." 

"  How  many  guns  do  they  carry?  "  continued  the  strong 
man  of  the  Cabinet. 

"  How  many  what?  "  repeated  Commodore  Walker. 

"  Guns,"  said  the  secretary. 

"  Guns,  guns — why,  what  are  guns? "  queried  the  officer. 

"  Things  that  are  loaded  and  go  off,"  replied  Mr- 
Chandler. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,"  said  Commodore  Walker,  with 
a  puzzled  expression,  "  the  only  things  I  know  of  in  the 
navy  that  get  loaded  and  go  off  are  the  officers." 

Secretary  Chandler  discontinued  the  conversation. — 
Washington  Hatchet. 
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A    JAPANESE    MOSAIC. 

Translated  by  J.  Kimura. 

[The  following  translated  poem  ranks,  in  Japanese  liter- 
ature, about  as  English  society  verse  did  in  the  last  century. 
The  verses  are  the  product  of  a  cultivated  mind  in  mo- 
ments of  elegant  leisure,  and  were  designed  to,  and  did, 
ornament  a  costly  gift  from  a  very  noble  youth  to  the  pa- 
rents of  his  mistress.  The  literal  translation  by  Mr.  J. 
Kimura  is  preserved  as  nearly  as  possible ;  some  interpola- 
tions were  necessary  in  order  to  convey  the  true  intentions 
of  the  poet.  It  is  written  in  Chinese  script — the  usual  style 
for  that  class  of  Japanese  poetry.  The  poetry  of  the 
Japanese — and  the  above  is  a  fair  illustration — makes  them 
appear  as  a  people  who  think  and  write  phonetically  (if 
such  an  expression  were  permissible  in  its  application  to 
thought).  Yet  this  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  they  are 
merely  concise  and  epigrammatic.  It  is  rather  a  very  differ- 
ent quality — that  of  condensed  allegoric  suggestion.  A 
dragon,  a  fox,  a  toad,  a  crane,  or  a  plum-blossom  are  fre- 
quently used  to  imply,  by  innuendo,  the  particular  quality, 
character,  color,  or  condition  which  is  applicable  to  the  de- 
scription desired,  and  which  corresponds  to  a  like  attribute 
credited  to  one  of  these  animals  or  objects  in  one  of  their 
numerous  mythological  legends.  Therefore,  it  requires  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  different  myths  woven  around 
each  of  their  heroes,  animals,  plants,  or  other  objects,  to 
divine  the  real  intention  of  the  poet.  Thus,  for  instance, 
in  Stanza  I,  the  crane,  a  white  bird,  is  used  to  signify  color, 
and  a  compound  word — "crane-cloud" — is  coined.  A 
dragon  suggests  fire,  water,  or  air,  according  to  its  connec- 
tion, but  always  in  a  passionate  mood;  and  in  connection 
with  human  character  it  signifies  anger.  The  toad,  owing 
to  the  legend  of  Ononotofu,  is  the  emblem  of  patience  and 
perseverance,  he  having  made  sixty  ineffectual  efforts  to 
reach  a  bug  before  he  succeeded  in  devouring  it.  The  fox 
is  an  allegory  for  deceit;  the  crane,  for  grace,  etc.  Plum- 
blossoms  always  allude  to  women,  because  the  Japanese 
plum-blossoms  exhales  the  most  pleasant  aroma,  it  being  a 
spring  flower;  and  that  season  being  the  mating-time, 
"spring"  almost  invariably  refers  to  the  relation  of  the 
opposite  sexes.  That  which  is  understood  by  "spring- 
pictures"  In  Japan  are  representations  the  exposure  of 
which  in  this  country  would  be  prohibited.  It  is  necessary 
to  recede  in  a  measure  when  studying  their  lyrics;  theirs 
is  a  miniature  nature,  and  their  "  poetry  "  impresses  as  a 
mere  flat  word-etching,  without  breadth  or  depth,  and  in  a 
very  peculiar  monotone,  aiming  simply  at  portraying  senti- 
ments by  innuendos  and  delicate  contrasts.  The  general 
absence  of  a  vigorous  philosophy  and  the  usual  lack  of 
boldness  of  thought  are  in  a  measure  compensated  by  the 
deftness  of  their  insinuations  and  by  their  clever  ingenuity 
in  the  application  of  dual  meaning.  This  latter  is  some- 
what obliterated  by  translation  ;  but  blurred  though  it  may 
be,  it  is  unmistakable  in  the  second  stanza  and  the  second 
part  of  Stanza  V.  However  their  ideas  may  be  lacking  in 
suppleness,  yet  they  succeed  not  unfrequently  in  revealing 
some  very  fine  original  distinctions,  and  these  little,  dainty 
pictures  of  their  fancy  often  teem  with  evidences  of  the 
most  refined  perception.  Altogether  Japanese  poetry  is 
well  worthy  a  study.  The  gentle  refinement  which  sea- 
sons all  their  thoughts,  coupled  with  a  remarkably  true 
aesthetic  instinct,  deprives  even  their  idiosyncrasies  of  thut 
which  otherwise  would  be  grotesque.  Once  properly  un- 
derstood, one  can  not  help  admiring  their  pure  innocence 
and  guileless  simplicity.  They  enjoy  nature's  beauties  in 
full  drafts ;  every  season  brings  them  a  new  budget  of  in- 
nocent pleasures ;  every  change  in  the  detail  of  out-door 
life  is  carefully  observed  and  treasured  as  a  reminiscence. 
They  are  the  greatest  students  of  detail,  and  are  masters  of 
its  relation  toward  art  and  poetry;  hence  their  diminutive- 
ness.  By  studying  every  trifle  in  its  minutest  phase,  they 
lose  in  a  measure  the  grand,  broad  effects;  and  by  training 
their  minds  to  carefully  observe  the  minutia;,  they  dwarf 
their  perceptions,  so  that  they  become  incapahle  to  produce 
such  grand  impressions  as  would  be  startling  to  our  grosser 
natures.  Poetic  works  are  enjoyable  in  the  sense  which 
makes  an  exquisite  Italian  mosaic  enjoyable.  Their  lite- 
rary gems  are  a  lot  of  carefully  selected  bits  of  thought 
cleverly  set  beside  each  other;  and,  though  the  highly  pol- 
ished surface  may  not  disclose  a  very  striking  picture,  the 
clean,  well-cut  integral  parts  are  full  of  dainty  shading, 
and  the  genius  of  gentle  patience  breathes  through  it  all. 
— M.Taubles.] 

I. 

Perfume  rises  in  clouds; 

The  lamp-light  lends  its  glow. 

It  is  a  dream  of  Peace, 

A  moonlit,  white-edged  cloud.* 

In  the  "  sensitive  "  spring  season 
The  birdlets  swing  upon  the  twigs; 
So  the  pen,  directed  by  the  soul, 
Writes  of  plum-blossoms. 

II. 

The  rain-hat  vexes  the  spring  shower. 
The  anchored  boat  frets  at  her  moorings, 
A  showery  net  stretches  over  the  earth, 
And  upon  the  lake  the  lines  are  idle.f 

III. 

The  air  cooled  by  the  evening  shower, 
Is  clear  and  pure.    Between  fleecy  clouds 
The  moon  peeps  down; 
The  waves  reflecting  silver  threads. 

IV. 

The  swift  oar  sings  in  the  autumn  breeze, 
A  thousand  silver  beads  eddy  in  the  stream  ;X 

Three  old  men  fail  to  recognize  that  pleasant 

vision ; 
Yet  would  I  not  think  it  escapes  that  sturdy  tree 

upon  yonder  bank. 

V. 
"  Strange,  he  recognizes  not  the  exquisite  beau'y, 
But  '  dreams  '  of  the  dismal  cry  of  cranes 
As  it  echoes§  from  barren  hills!  " 

After  the  idle  playfulness  of  the  spring  winds 
Cometh  the  stately  roar  of  the  autumnal  tempest; 
((Thus  you  may  contrast  the  insidious  approach 

of  the  male, 
And  the  shrinking  dread  of  the  female.) 
:Spring  calls  male  and  female  plants  into  existence; 
.But  only  the  strong  male  survives  the  autumn 

storm. 

VI. 
A  poetic  idea  flows  like  a  stream; 
lit  meanders  on  its  own  way, 
And  sobers  as  it   nears    the  chilling  mountain 

(shadow?) 

The  appointed  time  passeth, 

And  the  slight  wing  (of  thought) 

Weakens  in  the  hurricane  (oftime) 

Freed  of  all  ties. 

Alone !  alone ! 

A  (ray  of)  light  in  (Stygian)  darkness. 

*  Literally  "  Crane-cloud." 

t  The  last  two  lines  refer  to  the  all-supervising  govern- 
ment which  prohibits  any  secret  actions,  and  grants  abso- 
lute freedom  only  upon  the  waters.  The  literal  translation 
is :  "  The  lines  are  light." 

t  Around  the  skiff. 

I  Should  be  "reminds." 


Rhea  says  she  would  have  bad  luck  if  she  left  a 
theatre  by  any  other  door  than  that  through  which 
she  entered. 


—New  Departure.— Dinners  ii  a.  m.  to  8 
p.  M.  Hot  muffins,  etc.  Manning's  Oyster 
Grotto,  428  Pine  Street. 


—Mr.  Lours  Lisser,  320  Geary  Street,  will 
resume  giving  instruction  on  July  7th. 


—Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 

—French  Flowers  and  Feathers  in  great 
variety  and  all  latest  styles  at  the  Wonder  Flower 
and  Feather  Store,  1024  Market  Street. 


—  Fredericksburg  Lager  Beer  is  the 
finest  in  the  world.  Send  your  orders,  for  kegs 
or  bottles,  to  539  California  Street. 


—  The  Metropolitan  Hall  is  becoming 
the  most  popular  place  in  the  city  for  concerts  and 
lectures.  It  is  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  possesses 
more  facilities  for  every  snrt  of  entertainment  than 
any  other  hall  in  the  city. 


.Tames  llanralian, 

319  Sansomc  Street,  real  estate  agent  and  col- 
lector. All  kinds  of  bills  collected.  Money  ad- 
vanced to  commence  suit  in  any  court  in  San 
Francisco.  Money  to  loan.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed or  no  charge.  References:  Hon.  Philip  A.. 
Roach,  Hon.  John  Shirley,  Hon.  James  Lawler. 


Oakland    Sale. 

Taggart  &  Dingee  offer  on  Saturday  next,  the 
14th,  at  Oakland^  some  very  attractive  suburban 
lots  on  the  famous  Kelsey  Tract,  surrounded  wilh 
choice  trees  and  some  of  the  finest  residences  in 
Oakland.  The  property  fronts  Telegraph  Ave- 
nue, and  is  only  ten  minutes  from  Broadway,  and 
is  in  all  respects  first-class  residence  property. 
At  three  o'clock  they  sell  the  modern  villa  resi- 
dence of  D.  Henshaw  Ward,  Esq..  150  Lake 
Street.  This  choice  property  has  all  the  advan- 
tages of  location  and  surroundings,  second  to  no 
place  in  Oakland;  running  to  Lake  Merritt;  it 
has  all  the  modern  conveniences,  and  is  replete 
with  all  the  luxuries  that  a  family  of  refinement 
would  require  for  an  elegant  home.  All  the  prop- 
erty offered  will  be  sold  absolutely,  owing  to  the 
departure  of  Mr.  Ward.  Catalogues  wilh  full  de- 
tails at  the  office  of  the  auctioneers,  in  Oakland, 
460  and  462  Eighth  Street,  or  at  22  Montgomery 
Street.  They  advertise  in  to-day's  issue  in  anoth- 
er column  the  description  of  the  property.  Don't 
fail  to  see  this  property  before  the  day  of  sale. 


Carpet  Keating  and  Renovating. 

Get  your  carpets  cleaned  and  relaid  at  J.  Spaul- 
ding's  perfect  Carpet  Beating  and  Renovating 
Works,  353  and  355  Tehama  Street.  Send  postal, 
or  Telephone  call  3040. 

Richmond  Range. 

Try  the  Improved  Richmond  Range  It  uses 
less  fuel  than  any  other  range.  For  sale  by  the 
agents,  Schuster  Brothers,  306  Sutter  St.,  above 
Dupont. 

A  Great  Reduction. 

The  California  Furniture  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany are  now  selling  many  of  their  goods  at  ten 
per  cent,  less  than  ever  at  the  old  stand,  Nos  220 
to  226  Bush  Street. 


Ifosemlte  and  Giant  Trees, 
Via  positively  the  shortest,   cheapest,   and  best 
scenic  route,  in  new  unexcelled  six-horse  coaches. 
For  tickets  and  full    information,  Thomas   T. 
Walton,  138  Montgomery  Street. 


New  Monarch.  Oil  Stove. 

Call  and  see  it.     It  is  the  neatest  yet.     Send  for 
circular.     Myers,  869  Market  Street. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist^  850  Mar- 
ket,  cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).  Office  hours, 
9  to  5.  |   m 

—  That  taint  of  scrofula  in  your  blood 
can  be  wholly  eradicated  by  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 


—  Try  Ayer's  Cathartic  Pills.  They  are 
mild  and  pleasant  in  action,  but  thorough  and 
searching  in  effect. 


—  C  O.  Dean,  D.D.S.,  126  Kearny  St.  (Thur- 
low  Block),     Laughing  gas.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Go    to    Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New    Photo- 
iraphic  Gallery.  S.  K.  cor.  Gearv  and  Dupont  sts, 

— ♦-* 

—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


JOHN    M1DDLET0N, 


14  Post  St.,  asid  X.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Mason. 


"EUREKA"   COTTON 

GARDEN  HOSE 

Stronger  three  to  one,  and  lighter  two  to  one,  than  the  best 
four-ply  Rubber  Hose;  and  if  left  out  in  the  sun  and  air 
continuously,  or,  if  put  away,  put  away  dry,  will  stand  the 
roughest  kind  of  usage  and  will  last  for  years. 

Also,    RUBBER   HOSE  of    extra   quality  and   at   low 
price. 

W.  T.  Y.  SCICEKCK, 
36  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ss,  E3  thk  o  ~%r^*L.  x* . 


Office   or  Fort  Wayne,   Vanelalia, 
and  Pan-Handle  Lines,  and 

PEWNSYLVAKIA     RAILROAD, 

To    116  Montgomery  St.,  Occidental  Hotel. 
J.  ii.  kihkuxh,  Agent. 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER  HATS 


THIS    WEEK    BY 


C.  HERRMANN  &  CO. 


(HEKRHAJfS  THE    HATTER), 


At  332—336  Kearny  Street,  between  Bush  and  Pine  Streets. 

The  largest  Hat  Store  and  the  largest  stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast.      An  immense  line  of  novelties. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1884,  just  out. 


FA'LKS 


khrb 


BEER 


ESTABLISHED     1855. 


F.WILLEY&CO. 


NEVADA  BLOCK, 

No.  317  MOXTGOMERY   STREET, 


SAN    FRANCISCO, 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS   OF 


CARRIAGES,  LIGHT  ROAD  WAGONS,  CARTS,  SULKIES, 

Our  stock  uf  which  is  now,  as  it  has  heretofore  been,  unsurpassed  in  elegance  and  solidity.  Recent  importations 
have  greatlj  enlarged  our  supply  of  vehicles  of  all  kinds  from  the  following  celebrated  Eastern  establishments,  of 
which  we  are  the  agents,  viz. : 


Brewster  A  Co., 

(of  Broome  Street)  New  York, 
C.  S.  Catfrey  A  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J., 


Henry  Hooker  <A  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
H.  Killam  A  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
TV.  S.  Frazicr  A  Co.,  Chicago  Road  Carts. 


-  also  an  assortment  of  Buggies  and  Phaetons,  with  full    leather  tops,  which    we   sell    at   prices  ranging  from 
$85   to  $135.         Constantly  on  hand  a  full  supply  of 
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From  the  famous  manufactories  of  Wood  Gibson,  New  York,  and  Tompkins  it  Mandeville,  together  with  a  complete 
assortment  of  Concord  and  other  Harness.  Fine  SlIIl  I'lnsh  Holies,  lap  Robes  ol  all  kinds,  Horse 
Ulankets,  Whins  in    variety.  Wheel    .Sacks,  Wood  Stable  Forks,  Horse   Brushes,  Curry 

Comb*,  et  .,  etc.  The  Agency  Goods  above  enumerated  will  be  sold  at  Eastern  prices  with  freight  added.  V  e 
have  always  in  stock,  and  are  prepared  to  manufacture  to  order,  Mountain  and  other  Wagons.  In  returning  thanks 
for  past  patronage  and  favors,  we  respectfully  solicit  a  continuance  of  the  same. 


HOPKINS  ACADEMY 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

REV.  H.  E.  JIWECT,  PRliH'IPAL. 

The  next  School  Year  begins  TUESDAY,  JULY  29,  1884. 
Send  for  catalogue. 


CALIFORNIA 

MILITARY     ACADEMY 

OAKLAND,  CAT. 

A  first-class  Boarding-school  for  Boys.  Thorough  and 
practical  instruction  in  all  departments.  First-class  board. 
Special  attention  given  to  the  care  and  comfort  of  cadets. 
Term  begins  MONDAY,  July  21st.  For  circulars,  ad- 
dress COL.  W.  H.  O'ERIEN,  Principal. 


TRINITY  SCHOOL. 

A  Bo.trding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Men  and  Boys. 
Numbers  Uini'ed.  Prepares  for  College  and  University. 
Christmas  term  opens  Thursday,  July  31,  1884.  Kefersto 
Wm.  F.  Babcock,  Esq.,  Col.  K.  E,  Eyre,  Joseph  Pow- 
ning,  Esq.,  Wm.  T.  Coleman,  Esq.,  Geo.  W.  Gibbs,  Esq. 
For  information,  address  Mev.  E.  II.  SPAIdMBW, 
Kector,  1534  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 


MISS  TRAVER  AND  MRS.  L.  A. 
H.  CLAPPE'S 

SELECT  SCHOOL 

FOK  YOl/'ATti   LADIES  AND  CHIEJtKEN, 

At     Hastings-on-Hudson,     Westchester    County,    N.    Y. 
Number  of  pupils  limited  to   fifteen.     Send  for  catalogue 


IHISS     BISBEE'S     SCHOOL 

FOK  YOl'IVU    LADIES 

1020  Oak  Street,  Oakland,  Cal.,  will  re-open 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1884. 


"IT    IS    ALMOST    HUMAN." 


THE  NORTON 

DOOR-CHECK  &   SPRING. 


g§^  It    Is  PEKFECT- 

;;;  u     i.\  noiseless, 

^  'J^~?  and  renders  the 
^^K  alammtiig  of 
S^gHJE  doors  mid  the 
\\ff&  breaking  of 
glass  absolutely 
Impossible. 


R.  S.  1SROWX   &   CO., 

36  California  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


K.B  IMCO'Viklj. 

K.  MEVSDORFFE1E 

Has  removed  from  his  old  stand,  635  Commercial  St.  to  his 
new  and  elegantly  fitted  up  store,  345  Kearny,  S.  W. 
cor.  Pine,  with  a  select  stock  of  latest  styles  Hats  and  Caps. 


GOODYEAR'S 

Extra  Ai  Superior 

RUBBER     HOSE, 

BELTING   AM>   PAt'KIKG. 

We  make  to  order,  at  few  hours'  notice,  in  our  RUBBER 
FACTORY,  Hard  &  Soft  Valves,  Gaskets,  Car  Springs,  etc. 


R.  H.  PEASE,  Jr.,       S.  M.  RUNYO 
Sit  and  S70  Mali       si 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE   TUNEFUL  LIAR. 

At  the  Stage  Door. 
Although  I  enter  not, 
Yet  round  about  that  spot 

Each  night  I  hover; 
And  near  the  keeper's  gate, 
With  cigarette  I  wait, 

Expectant  of  her. 
The  theatre  is  out, 
I  hear  the  gallery's  rout, 

And  noise  and  humming; 
They've  dropped  the  curtain  down, 
The  orchestra  has  gone — 
She's  coming,  coming. 
My  lady  comes  at  last, 
With  step  not  over-fast, 

But  tending  hither; 
Knows  she  me,  then?     I  pray, 
She  got  my  last  bouquet 

I  told  the  call-boy  give  her. 
Be  not  disturbed,  fair  queen 
Of  tinsel,  all  serene, 

You  I'll  not  worry. 
And  not  a  word  of  mine 
Will  put  that  heart  of  thine 

Into  a  flurry. 
Yet  sufter  me  to  pace, 
And  feast  upon  your  face, 

Tho'  I've  not  spoke. 
The  reason  why  I  lurk 
In  solitude,  and  shirk, 
Is  simply — I  am  broke! 

—  The  Judge. 

♦ 

A  Consolation. 

A  certain  man,  to  dissipate 

The  heat  and  other  cares, 

Essayed  to  draw  some  cider  kept 

Beneath  his  cellar  stairs. 

Before  he  started  down,  his  wife 

To  him  a  pitcher  handed; 
But  tripping  up  he  tumbled  down, 

And  at  the  bottom  landed. 

"  My  dear,  the  pitcher  did  you  break?  " 
Came  down-stairs  sharp  and  shrill; 
Then  crushing  down  his  wrath,  he  cried : 
"No, it,  but  I  will!" 

The  pitcher  which,  indeed,  escaped 

Uninjured  by  the  fall, 
He  hurled  with  all  his  strength  and  smashed 

Against  the  cellar  wall. 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 

The  Song  of  the  Banana  Man. 
I  am  a  licensed  vender, 
And  upon  a  vocal  bender 
In  the  morning  very  early  I  gird  me  for  to  go; 
I  mount  my  creaking  wagon, 
And  whip  my  spavined  nag  on, 
Ere   the  goat   begins  his  rounds,   ere   the   cock 
wakes  up  to  crow. 

Through  east  windows  morn  is  peeping, 
And  most  folks  are  soundly  sleeping, 
Snoozing  soft   and  snoring  shrilly,  tucked  up  in 
thfir  little  beds; 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  how  they'll  be  growling, 
When  my  high  and  hearty  howling, 
When   my   bold   and   boisterous   bawling,   splits 
their  ears  nigh  off  their  heads. 

How  they'll  curse  the  bold  invader 
Of  their  sleep,  the  serenader, 
Who,  beneath  their  open  windows,  with  a  win- 
dow-breaking note, 
In  a  thousand  shrieking  manners 
Advertises  his  bananas 
In  a  voice  that   roars  and  rattles  from  an  iron- 
plated  throat. 

Oh,  my  larynx  it  is  brazen, 
And  my  lungs  they  are  amazin1, 
Large,  and  long,  and  d<ep,  and  mighty,  ^guaran- 
teed to  never  tire! 
To  my  stout  choida:  vocahs 
The  calliope's  steam  wail  is 
As  the  ticking  of  a  watchlet,  as  the  thrumming 
of  a  wire. 

All  the  clamor  of  the  caucus 

Or  menagerie;  the  raucous 
Solo  of  atrabilarious,  pessimistic  frog; 

Squeal  of  swine  that  butchers  martyr 

In  the  pens  of  Cincinnatah; 
Moonlight  melancholy  baying  of  the  vagrant  yel- 
low dog; 

Yowling  of  roof-hunting,  naughty 
Cats;  the  cracked  pianoforte 
Hammered  by   the  yearning  maiden   practicing 
"  The  Maiden's  Prayer"; 
Roar  and  hiss  of  elevated 
Trains;  the  moo  of  dissipated 
Texan   steers   pursuing   peelers;  roaming   street 
bands'  strident  blare: 

All  are  trifles  to  the  screeching 
Of  my  fearful  and  far-reaching 
A  ast  and  well-developed  gamut,  dizzy  tenor,  bass 
profound ; 
The  immense  reverberation 
Of  my  fierce  vociferation 
Spreads  from  basements  up  to  attics,  fills  whole 
wards  with  mighty  sound. 

Hurroo!  'tis  such  a  pleasure 
To  have  such  a  vocal  treasure, 
Such  a  yawp  as  constant  practice  in  the  open  air 
ne'er  mars; 
In  ten  thousand  shrieking  manners 
I  cry  out:  "All  ripe!  bananas! 
All  ripe!     All  ripe!    Ripe  ba-nan-as,  ban-an-as, 
banan-as!" 

But,  though  I  seem  blithe  and  noisy, 
There  are  time  I  weep,  because  I 
Know  that  there  are  many  men  who're  thirsting 
for  my  blood. 
Some  day,  one  whom  my  blizzard 
Yell  irks,  sheer  throughout  the  gizzard 
Will  pop  me  with  a  pistol;  and,  with   "a  sicken- 
ing thud, 

I  shall  fall  down  from  my  wagon, 
I  shall  whip  no  more  my  nag  on, 
I  shall   writhe  and   wrestle   sorely,    squeezed  in 
Death's  resistless  gripe; 
And  no  more  in  any  manner 
Shall  I  hawk  the  sweet  banana, 
li  I  shout  with  voice  tremendous:  "  Bananas 
here,  all  ripe!  "  —Sun, 


P9WDER 


Recommended  by  the  leading 
Physicians  and  Chemists  of  the 
Pacific    Coast. 

FOR    SAL.E    BY 

C.  J.  HAWLEY  &  CO. 

Xos.  215  and  217  Sutter  St. 


FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

OF  BAYLOR  UNIVERSITY. 
"Independence,  Texas,  Sept.  2S,  1882. 
Gentlemen: 

Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 

Has  been  used  in  my  household  for  three 
reasons: — 

1st.  To  prevent  falling  out  of  the  hair. 

2d.  To  prevent  too  rapid  chauge  of  color. 

3d.  As  a  dressing. 

It  has  given  entire  satisfaction  in  every 
instance.       Tours  respectfully, 

TVai.  Caeet  Cease." 

AYER'S  HAIR  VIGOR  is  entirely  free 
from  uncleanly,  dangerous,  or  injurious  sub- 
stances. It  prevents  the  hair  from  turning 
gray,  restores  gray  hair  to  its  original  color, 
prevents  baldness,  preserves  the  hair  and 
promotes  its  growth,  cures  dandruff  and 
all  diseases  of  the  hair  and  scalp,  and  is, 
at  the  aame  time,  a  very  superior  and 
desirable   dressing. 

PKEPAEED  BY 

Dr.J.C.Ayer&Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

NATURAL  APERIENT 


Sure, ■'■..-■■■_" 
and,  Gentle, 


NONE  GENUINE  BUT  WITH  THE  BLUE  LABEL. 

For  sale  by  A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

So.  16  iront  Street,  San  Francisco, 

and  Portland,  Oregon. 


BUSINESS 

COLLEGE. 

|  Ho.  24  Post  Street, 

BAN  FEAKCI6C0.  GAL. 

Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute. 


JOHX  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

u8  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS, 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.     Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


ASA  UARH.FR  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesale  Grocers, 

toS  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


OThe  Buyers'  Gtjtde  is  is- 
sued March,  and  Sept.,  each 
year:  216  pages,  8is:lU 
inches,  with,  over  3,30O 
illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gives  whole- 
sale prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods 
for  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluable  books  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  mar1 
kets  of  the  world.  We  will  mail  a  copy 
Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage — 7  cents.  Let  us  hear  from  you, 
Eespectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

•IT  *  »»»  W»bMi  Atuce,  OUid,  HI 


•THE    (IIIEES    OF    AMERICAN    WATERING 
PEACES." 


HOTEL  DEL  MONTE 

Monterey,  California, 

IS  OPEN  FOR 

THE    SUMMER    SEASON. 


This  is  absolutely  the  most  elegant  and  delightful  sea- 
side resort  in  the  world,  and  the  charming  HOTEL  DEL 
MONTE,  with  its  incomparable  accessories,  its  magnifi- 
cent drives,  its  beautiful  grounds,  its  superior  facilities  for 
boating,  add  for  cold  and  warm  salt-water  bathing,  stands 
unrivaled.  The  water  now  used  at  the  Hotel  and  upon  the 
Crounds  is 

Uronglit  from  the  Carmel  River, 
So  that  the  place  is  now  the 

Absolute  Queen  of  Watering  Places, 

With  no  drawback  whatever  in  the  World  1 


PACIFIC  GROVE  RETREAT 


Near  Monterey,  California. 


NOW  OPEN  FOR  THE  SUMMER. 


This  is  the  most  delightful  camping- ground  in  the  State. 
Good  spring  water  and  an  abundance  of  water  from  the 
Carmel  River,  lovely  groves  of  pine  and  cedar,  splendid 
beach,  fine  drives  and  rambles,  an  A  No.  1  restaurant  for 
use  of  all  who  do  not  wish  to  do  their  own  cooking,  and  a 
new  and  perfect  system  of  sewerage  throughout  the  entire 
grounds. 

Tills  Famous  Christian  Kesort 

Is  situated  on  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Monterey,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  ancient  capital  of  the  State  by  -a  pleasant 
drive  of  one  and  a  half  miles  over  a  macadamized  road 
lately  constructed  by  the  company.  In  beauty  of  location 
it  can  not  be  excelled — its  graceful  pines,  extending  to  the 
water's  edge,  affording  a  delightful  refuge  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  As  a  healthful  place  of  resort  it  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  locality  in  the  State.  It  has  long  been  established 
as  a  medical  fact  that  a  residence  in  a  country  wooded  with 
pines  is  peculiarly  beneficial  for  all  those  suffering  from 
bronchial  or  throat  affections. 

A  FEW  MORE  CHOICE  LOTS  FOR  SALE. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

J.  O.  JOHNSON, 
Superintendent  Pacific  Grove,  Monterey, 

Monterey  County,  Cal. 


HIGHLAND  SPRINGS, 


LAKE  COIIXTY,  CAL. 


'The  Switzerland  of  America." 


OPEN    ALL    THE    YEAR. 


Has  mi  rival  on  tue  Pacific  Coast  in  vari- 
ety and  unquestionable  value  >f  tlie  medic- 
inal qualities  of  lis  mineral  waters. 
Daily  commiiuicati  >n  via  Cloverdale. 

DR.  C.  M.  BATES,  Proprietor. 


THE  "POPE  HOUSE" 


The  POPE  HOUSE,  for  fifteen  years  past  the  leading 
private  Hotel  and  Board  in  g-House  of  SANTA  CRUZ, 
enjoying  the  first  patronage  in  the  State,  has  changed 
hands,  and  re-opened  March  25th,  under  the  direct  per- 
sonal management  and  supervision  of  the  new  proprietors, 
who  hope,  by  close  attention  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of 
their  guests,  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  valuable  patron- 
age so  long  enjoyed  by  Mrs.  Pope. 

Private  Family  Dining-rooms.  French  Dinners  served 
to  order  in  the  best  style. 

S&~  SPECIAL  OMNIBUS  awaits  all  arriving  and  de- 
parting trains  and  steamers.  No  charge  whatever  for  con- 
veying guests  to  or  from  this  hotel. 


GILROY   HOT   SPRINGS, 

An  Old  Favorite  under  Superior  Management. 
ROOP  &  TENNANT,  Proprietors   and  Managers. 


These  celebrated  Springs,  situated  in  a  spur  of  the  Coast 
Range,  12  miles  east  of  Gilroy,  are  now  open  for  the 
season.  A  complete  renovation  has  been  made  through- 
out, and  the  whole  place  has  been  put  in  delightful  order. 
Rates  strictly  reasonable  to  all.  P.  O.,  W.  F.  Ex.  and 
Tel.  offices  on  the  premises.  Take  the  10:40  train  (daily) 
from  depot  cor.  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets,  to  Gilroy, 
thence  by  stage  to  Springs,  12  miles;  or  the  SATURDAY 
(3^)  evening  stage,  returning  early  Monday  morning. . 


Aisn  t  »  -m^  Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  re- 
\J  K  I  /  H  ceive  free  a  costly  box  of  goods 
A  lliXrlJU  which  will  help  all,  of  either  sex, 
to  more  money  right  away  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
Fortunes  await  the  workers  absolutely  sure.  At  once  ad- 
dress TRUE  &  CO.,  Augosta,  Maine. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

And  Dealers  In  Gents'  Furnishing  Goods, 

415  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  A  Sacramento,  San  1'rancisco 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

MARBLE  MANTELS,   made    of  ONYX,  COL- 
ORED, ITALIAN,  and  STATTARY  MAR- 
BLES.   Monuments  and  Headstones. 
w.  h.  Mccormick, 

827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  S.  F. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  by  the  FACULTY 
A  Laxative  and  Refreshing  Fruit 
Lozenge  for 

T  X  1MT  A  r»       CONSTIPATION, 

I     A   III   A   K     Hemorrhoids, 

1  «  *■•*  **■  *  I  Bile,  Headache, 

Loss  of  Appetite, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 

INDIEN      ^«K...Jr"dbs 

*AlA#AArfAl         Chemist  of  the  Paris  Faculty, 
SOLE    PROPRIETOR, 
27  Rue  Rambuteau,  Paris. 
frRTl      T    fll\f     Tamar  — unlike   pills  and   the 
VJ  XT  1  m  M  ^J  JL 1    usual  purgatives — is    agreeable 
to  take  and  never  produces  irri- 
tation nor   interferes  with  busi- 
ness or  pleasure. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

NO.  310  SANSOME  STREET, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


ANNUAL    MELTING.     - 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company  will  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  Compan3T,  Room 
3,  No.  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco,  California,  on 
Tuesday,  the  3d  day  of  June,  1884,  at  the  hour  of  1  o'clock 
p.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Board  of  Directors  to 
serve  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may  rome  before  the  meeting. 

JEROME  A.  HART,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  3,  Argonaut  Building,  No.  213  Dupont 
Street   San  Francisco,  California. 

Postponement  till  Tuesday,  July  i,  1884,  same  hour  and 
place.  JEROME  A.  HART. 


SILVER  HILL  MINING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  held  on  the  second  day  of  June,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  20)  of  Five  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Tuesday,  the  eighth  (8th)  day  of  July,  1884, 
will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold 
on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  July,  18S4,  to  pay  the 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising 
and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
\V.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


POTOSI  MINING  COMPANY. 

Location  and  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District, 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  May,  1884,  an 
assessment  (No.  15)  of  twenty-five  cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Tusday,  the  first  day  of  July,  1884,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday, 
the  22a  day  of  July,  1884,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  cast  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C    L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  '309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

POTOSI  MINING  COMPANY". 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  29th  .day  of  May,  1884,  an 
assessment  (No.  15)  of  twenty-five  cents  pershare  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Tuesday,  the  first  (ist)  day  of  Jnly,  1884, 
will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auc- 
tion, and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  od 
Tuesda3r,  the  twety-second  day  of  July,  1884,  to  pay  the 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising 
and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary, 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  MINING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.     Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  18S4,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  12)  of  Twenty  (20c)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  U.  S.  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretarv,  at  tha  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Friday,  the  twenty-seventh  127th*  day  of  June, 
1S84,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold 
on  Thursday,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  July,  1884,  to  pay 
the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  costs  of  adver- 
tising and  expenses  of  sale. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office-Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Street* 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE. 

The  Argonaut  is  published  every  Saturday,  at  No. 
srj  Dupont  Street,  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company.  * 

Subscription,  $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2.25; 
three  months,  $r.£o;  payable  in  advance — post- 
age prepaid.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  $4.50  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample 
copies,  free.     Single  copies,  10  cents. 

News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied 
by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  Post  St., 
above  Dupont,  to  whom  all  orders  from  the  trade 
should  be  addressed. 

Persons  mailing  single  copies  of  the  Argonaut 
must  affix  a  two-cent  stamp. 

Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed  should 
give  their  old  as  welt  as  new  addresses. 

7%e  American  News  Company,  New  York,  are 
Agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut 
may  be  ordered  from  any  News  Dealer  in  the 
United  States  or  Europe. 

Address  all  communications  to  "The  Argonaut, 
No.  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Erancisco." 

A.  P.  S7 ANTON,  Business  Manager. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


Time  Schedule,    Thursday,  April  24,  1884. 


TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


S.OO    A.M. 

3.OO    P.M. 

4.OO  P.M. 
13.00  A.M. 
•9.30  A.M. 

3.30   P.M. 

8.00  A.M. 
*4-00    P.M. 

S.OO    A.M. 

3.OO    P.M. 

3.30    P.M. 

4.30   P.M. 

7.30   A.M. 

*3-30  P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
4.OO  P.M. 
3.30   P.M. 

*5-00  P.M. 
'9.30    A.M. 

3.30    P.M. 

S.OO   A.M. 

3,30    P.M. 

4.3a   P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
IO.OO   A.M. 

3.OO  P.M. 
"5.OO    P.M. 

3.00    P.M. 

S.OO    P.M. 

S.OO   A.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

3. CO   A.M. 

7.30   A.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

3.00   P.M. 

4.OO  P.M. 
•4.00   P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
JlO.OO   A.M. 

3.OO   P.M. 

S.OO  A.M. 
•9.30    A.M. 

3.OO   P.M. 

4-00    P.M. 

3.OO   P.M. 

8.00    A.M. 

4.00    P.M. 


DESTINATION. 


.Byr< 


and  Martinez.. 


■  Calistoga  and  Napa 

-Colfax 


j  Deming,  El  Paso  \  Express. . . 

I  and  East )  Emigrant  . 

J  Gait  and )  via  Livermore 

{  Stockton  J  via  Martinez 

..lone 

.  Knight's  Landing 

..Los  Angeles  and  South 

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton.... 


1    Merced,  Madera,    I    

1  Fresno,  and  Tulare  J   

.  Marysville  and  Chico 

I  Mojave,  Needles,  I  Express... 
\  and  East J  Emigrant  , 

.  Niles  and  Hay  wards ...    


I  Ogdea  and  1  Express 

I  East J  Emigrant 

1  Red  Bluff     1  via  Marysville. 
1  and  Tehama  1  via  Woodland.. 

. .  Redding 

..Sacramento,  via  Livermore 

*'  via  Benicia 

..       "  via  Benicia 


.Sacramento  River  Steamers.. 
.  San  Jose 


.Vallejo  . 


.Virginia  City. 
.Woodland 


6.40  P.M. 

7.40  A.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 

$6.40  P.M. 

*I2.IO  P.M. 

9. tO  A.M. 

'lO.IO  A.M. 

6.40  P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

7.40  A.M. 

9-IO  A.M. 

7.IO  A.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

*I2.IO  P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 

9-IO  P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

•8.40  A.M. 

*I2.IO  P.M. 

9.I0  A.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

9.IO  A.M. 

7-IO  A.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

3.40  P.M. 

9.4O  A.M. 

•8.40  A.M. 

7.40  A.M. 

II.40  A.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

6.40  P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 

5.4O  P.M. 

6.40  P.M. 

7.40  A.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 

*6.00  A.M. 

•3.40  P.M. 

$3.40  P.M. 

9.40  A.M. 

6.40  P.M. 

*I2.IO  P.M. 

9-IO  P.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 

7.4O  A.M. 

6.40  P.M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  7.00  a.  m.  can  meet  Pa- 
cific Express  from  Ogden  at  Oakland  Pier;  and  that  leav- 
ing at  S.30  a.  m.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  The  Nee- 
dles and  El  Paso  at  Oakland  Pier. 

*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL  IXBKY  TRAINS  (via  Oakland  l'ier). 
FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  io.oo,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12.30, 
i. do,  1.30,  2.00,  2.3o,  3.oo,  3.3o,  4.oo,  4.3o,  s-oo,  5.3o, 
6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,   11.00,  *i2.oj. 

To  FRUIT  VALE— *6.co,  *6.3o,  *7.oo,  *7.3o,  *8.oo, 
•8.3b,  *3-30,  *4-oo,  *4-3o,  *s.oo,  *5-30,  *6.oo,  *6.30,  9.00. 

To    FRUIT   VALE    (via  Alameda)  — '9.30   a.   m.,   6.30, 

tll.OO,  *I2.00    P.  M. 

To   ALAMEDA— *6.oo,   *6.3o,   7.00,   *7-3o,    8.00,    *8.3o, 

?.O0,  9.30,  IO.OO,  tlO.30,  II.OO,  jll.30,  I2.O0,  JI2-30,  1 .00, 
1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 
7.00,  S.oo,  ■;.::,  io.oo,  11.00,  *i2.oo. 
To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  S.oo,  *S.3o, 
9.00,  $9-30,  io.oo,  tio.30,  11.00,  }n. 30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,    5.00,  5-30,    6.00,  6.30,    7.00,  8.00,  g.oo, 

IO.OO,    II.OO,    *I2.00. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  V30.  tS.oo, 
•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  ii.oo,  Ji.oo,  2. co,  3.00,  4.00,  '4.30, 
5.00,  *s-30,  6.00,  *6-30,  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  FRUIT  VALE— *6. 23,  *6.53,  *7.23,  *7.53,  *S.23) 
*8-53»  *9-23.  *io.2i,  *4.=3.  *4-53>  *5-*3>  *5-53>  *6-23. 
*6-53.  7-25.  9-5o.   _ 

From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5.i5,  *5.4S,  $6.45, 
t9-i5.  *3-i5- 

From  EAST  OAKLAN-O — *5-30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
S.oo,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  io.oo,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12. 00, 
12.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 
5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— '5.37,  '6.07,  6.37,  7-°7. 
7.37,  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  IQ-37.  II-°7.  "-37, 
12.07,  12-37.  1-07,  1-37.  2-Q7>  2-37.  3-°7»  3-37.  4-°7.  4-37. 
&.=/»  =.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8. 06, .'9. 06,  10.06,  11.06. 

From    AlAMEDA — '5.22,  *5-52,   *6.Z2,  6.32,  *7.22,  7.52, 

*8.22,  d.52,  s.22,  9.52,  tlO.22,  IO.32,  (ll. 22,  II. $2,  Jl2.22, 
12.52,  tl.22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3-52,  4.22,  4-52,  5-22,  5.52, 
6.22,    6.52;    7.52,    6.52,    9.52,    IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— "5.15,  '5.45,  '6.15,  6.45,  *?.  15,  7.45, 
•8.15,  8.45,  $9.15,  9.45.  tio.15,  10.45,  t«-*5t  "-45. 
12.45,  *-45.  2-45.  3-45.  4-*5.  4-45.  5-*5.  5-45>  6-15.   6-45. 


7-45.  8.45. 


:'^\ 


From  WEST  BERKELEY— *s-45.  *6-i5,  6.45,  * 
7-45.  8.45.  t9-*5>  9-45.  i°-45>  t"-45.  i-45»  2-45. 
4-45.  *5-i5.  5-45.  *6-*5.  6.45,  *7-i5- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN    FRANCISCO— *7- 15,  9.15,  11.15,  1.15,  3.1; 

5-*5- 
From  OAKLAND — '6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  2.15,  4.15. 


'Daily,  except  Sundays. 


t Sundays  only. 


"  Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  Jew 
elers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


ATKINS     MASSEY, 

UNDERTAKER, 

At  the  old   established  place,   No.  651  Sacrameutu 
-    Street,  first  house  below  Kearny,  San  Francisco. 


outhernEacifi 


RAIL.ROAD. 
BROAD  GAUGE. 

Sl'MJIER     ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing    Sunday,   May  4,  1884, 

And  until  further  notice,  passenger  trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend 
Street,  betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows: 


8.30  a.m. 
t  9.30  A.M. 
10.40  A.M. 

*  3.30  P.M. 
4.25  P.M. 

*  5.15    P.M. 
6.30    P.M. 

til. 45    P.M. 


DESTINATION. 


.San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and. 
Menlo  Park 


8.30  A.M. 
IO.4O  A.M. 
'3.30   P.M. 

4.25    P.M. 


IO.4O    A.M. 
♦3.30    P.M. 


IO.4O   A.M. 
*    3.30    P.M. 


IO.4O    A.M. 
*3-3°    "*•«• 


-Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and. 
.  ..Principal  Way  Stations 


..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. 
...  .Salinas,  and  Monterey... 


.Hollister  and  Tres  Pin 


. .  Watson ville.  Camp  tioodall. . 
Aptos,  New  Brighton,  Soquel 
(Camp  Capitola)  &  Santa  Cruz, 


6.40  A.M. 

*  8.10  A.M. 

g.03    A.M. 
*I0.02    A.M. 

*  3-3«  "•«. 
T   4.59   P.M. 

6.00    P.M. 

t  7-5°  P.M. 

f    8.15    P.M. 


9.03  A.M. 

*I0.02  A.M. 

*    3.36  P.M. 

6.00  P.M. 

t    S.15  P.M. 


L.M. 


10.40  a.m.  I  ..Soledad  and  Way  Static 


I      6.c 


7.50    A.f 


.Monterey  and   Santa  Cruz. 
. (Sunday    Excursion.... 


.55   P.M. 


*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

t  Theatre  train;  Saturdays  only. 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40   a.  m.  train, 

except   Pescadero   stages   via   San   Mateo  and    Redwood, 

and  Pacific  Congress  Springs  Stage  via  Santa  Clara,  which 

connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Pescadero.  Also,  to 
Gilroy,  ParaUo,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

Excursion  Tickets. 

For  Sundays  only — Sold  Sunday  morning ;  good  for  return 

same  day. 
For  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday — Sold  Saturday  and 

Sunday  only  ;  good  for  return  until  following  Monday, 

inclusive,  at  the  following  rates: 


Round   Trip 

from  San 
Francisco  to 


San  Bruno.. . . 

Mil  brae 

Oak  Grove  . .. 
San  Mateo. . . . 

Belmont 

Redwood  

Fair  Oaks 

Menlo  Park... 
May  field 


Slim. 

Tkt. 


:  =5 


Sat  to 
Mon. 
Tkt. 


65 

90 
1  10 
1  25 
1  40 
1  50 
1  60 
1  75 


Round  .Trip 

from  can 
Francisco  to 


Mount'n  Vte\ 
Lawrence's.. 
Santa  Clara. 
San  Jose.. .. 

Gilroy 

Aptos 

Soquel 

Santa  Cruz, . 
Monterey.. . 


Sun. 
Tkt. 


1  50 

1  75 

1  75 

2  75 


3  00 
3  00 


Sat  to 
Mon. 
Tkt. 


$200 
2  25 
2  50 
2  50 

4  00 

5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 


Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt, 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Division  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


SACCEJJTO— SAN  RAFAEL— SAN  Ql"ENTIN, 

via 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

TIME   TABLE. 

Commencing     Jlouday,    May     12tii,     1884, 

and  until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  fol- 
lows: 
For  SAN   RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 

7.30,  9.15  A.  M-,  I.30,    3.20,  4.50,  6.15  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00,  11.30  a.  m.,  1.30,  4.30,  6.30  p.  M. 


From   SAN   RAFAEL  (week  days) — 6.15,  7.45,  9.20  a. 
m.,  2.00,  3.25,  4.50  p.  M. 

(Sundays) — 7-55.  10.00,  11.30  A.  M.,  3.15,  4.30,  6.30  p.  M. 


From  SAUCELITO  (week  days) — 6.45,  8.15, 10.00 a.m., 
2-3°.  3-55.  5-3°  p-  M- 

(Sundays) — 8.30,  10.30  a.  m.,  12.00  m.,  3.45,  5.00,  7.10 
p.  M. 

Extra  trip — From  Saucelito,  on  Saturday  at  7.00  p.  m. 


7.30  A.  31.  and  1.30  I*.  51.  Daily,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted, THROUGH  TRAINS  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way 
Stations.  (Through  trains  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in 
S.  F.  at  10.30  a.  m.  and  6.00  p.  M.) 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days,  for   Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  CufTey's 
Cove,   Navarro,  Mendocino  City,  Caspar,   Noyo,  Kibesil- 
lah,  Westport,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO   MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing  Monday:    Fairfax,   $1;    Camp  Taylor,  $2;   Point 
Reyes,  $2.50;  Tomales,  $3.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
S.OO  A.  31.  (Sundays  only)  Excursion  Train  for  Duncan 

Mills  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  7.40  p.  M. 
Fares  for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  $1.75 ;  Point   Reyes, 
■  $2;  To  males,  $2-50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.     Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 
GENERAL  OFFICES,  4°S   CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


PALACE  HOTEL 

A.  D.  SHARON,  Lessee. 


Tlie  »'al;i«  Hck-1  occupies  an  eii tire  block, 
in  flic  centre  ot"  San  Francisco.  It  is  tlie 
moilel  Iiotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and 
Earthquake-proof.  It  has  Five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The 
ventilation  in  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  Cen- 
tral court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light, 
its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies, 
its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is 
a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Quests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  -The  restau- 
rant is  the  Finest  in  the  city. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


Passenger  Trains  leave  Station,  foot  of  Market  Street, 
south  side,  at 

8.30  A.  31.,  daily;  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Al- 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRU2,  and 
all  Way  Stati  ns. 

3.30  P.  St.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alva- 
rado, Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agncw's,  Santa 
Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ. 

4.30  JP.  31.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  in- 
termediate points. 

$5  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $2.50  to 
SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS,  to 
return  until  MONDAY,  inclusive. 

S.OO  A.M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN  JOSE, 
BIG  TREES,  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

$3.00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

$1.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE.i 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

§6.00,  §6.30,  37.00,  7-30,  8.00,  S.30,  9.00,  9.30,  io.oo, 
10.30,11.00,11.30  A.M.  "I12.00,  12.30,  Hi. 00,  1.30,  ^2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5-30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  10.30,  11.45  p-  M- 

From  Fou  rteenth  and  Webster  Streets, 
Oakland  —  3 5  30,  §6.00,  5*6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
0.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10,30,  H 1 1. 00,  n.30  a.  m.,  Hi2.oo,  12.30, 
lli.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30.  6.00, 
6.30,  7.00,  7-30;  9  30,  10.30,  11.45  ''■  *'■ 

From  High  Street,  Alanieda  —  ' 1,5.1 6,  35.46, 
3,6.i6,  6.46,  7.16.  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  li  10.46, 
11. 16,  a  II--;'-  A.  M.,  12,16,  ^  12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,    3.46,    4.16,    4.46,    5.16,    5.46,    6.16,    6.46,    7.16,    9.16, 

II.3I  P.  M. 

3  Sundays  excepted.  H  Sundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

vn: Ajiviiu'  company 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  .CHINA 

Leave  Wharf   corner    First   and    Brannan  Streets,  at    19 

o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with   steamers    for  Shanghai. 

From  San  Froncisco  for 
Steamer  1884.  HONGKONG. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  May   27th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No-  202 
Market  Street,   Union   Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 

City  of  Kio  de  Janeiro June  14 

At  12  o'clock  m.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 
San  Jose June  14 

At  four  o'clock  p.m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to 
MAZATLAN,  SAN  BLAS,  MAN2ANILL0,  and  ACA- 
PULCO,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA  and  LA  LIB- 
ERTAD,  and  via  ACAPULCO  for  other  Mexican  and 
Central  American  ports. 

Tickets  to  and  from   Europe  by  any  line  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  rates  ;  also  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports. 

For  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY, 

Australia Friday,  June  6,  at  12  o'clock  m. 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails- 
Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.  m.j  on  March  3d,  nth,  igth,  and  27th,  and  every 
eighth  day  thereafter.  The  first  steamer  of  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend'  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
0.   R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  day— a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc..  every 
■Monday,  3  P.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,    General   Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

FOK  HO\OI,l  IX, 

The  splendid  new  300-ton  steamships  will   leave  the    Com- 
pany's Wharf,  corner  Steuart  and  Harrison  Streets: 

ALAMEDA MONDAY,  June  16th,  at  3  p.m. 

MARIPOSA .TUESDAY,  July  1st,  at  3  p.m. 

Excursion  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  J.  D.  SPRECKELS  & 
BROS.,  Agents,  327  Market  Street. 


PAY0T,UPHAM&C0. 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers 

and  Blank  Book  Mann  fact  are  rs, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


Originatois  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.       Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FUNERAL    DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 
Church.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

J.    B.   COWEN.  D.  K.  SCHUYT.ER.  J.     W.   POR    ER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


THE     NEVADA     BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Fa  id- ui>    Capital $3,000,000  in  Gold. 

DIRECTORS. 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President  J 
James  G.  Fair,        James  L.  Flood,         John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.   Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lim'd. 


THE   BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron"  Murray,  Jh Assistant  Cashier. 

AGEXTS— New  York,  Agency  o«"  tlie  Bank 
of  California;  Boston,  I  rem  on  National 
Bank;  Chicago,  I'nion  National  Bank;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand ;  loodon,  N. 
M.  Bothschild  A  Sons;  China,  Japan  India, 
and  Australia, 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Fran kfort-on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hai, Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt 
Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or., 
Los  Angeles. 


The  ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN  BANK 

LIMITED, 
N.  E.  corner  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets. 

London  Office,  3  Angel  Court.     New  York  Agents,  J.  W. 
Seligman  &  Co.,  ai  Broad  Street. 

Authorized  Capital  Stock $6,000,000 

Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Accounts,  make  Collections 
buy   and  sell   Exchange  and   Bullion,   loan    Money, 
issue  Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 
FRED  F.  LOW,         (  ., 
IGN.  STEINHART,(ManaSers- 
P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Cashier. 


CHARLES  CROCKER. 


.  H.  CROCKER.       R.  C.  W00LW0RTH. 


CROCKER,  WOOLWORTH  &  CO. 

BANKERS, 

323  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  carry  on  a  gen- 
eral Banking  business. 
Correspondents  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Eastern  States 
and  in  Europe. 

Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  corner  California  and 
Montgomery   Streets  (Safe   Deposit  Building),  San  Fran- 


COMMERCIAL     INSURANCE    CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

EIRE    AM)    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Safe 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


C.   J.    HUTCHINSON.  H.   R.   MANN. 

IICTCIIIXSOX     &    MANN, 

INSURANCE  AGENCY. 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304   Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


HOME  MUTUAL.  INSURANCE  CO. 

No.  216  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  up  in  Gold) $300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  1,1884 759,475  13 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOR    SABDENS,    MILLS.     9IIHES,    AMU     FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Mancfactnred  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GITTTA     PEBCHA     AXD     RUBBER 

MAM'FAt'TI'RIXU    COMPANY. 


L'nrfoollzetl  Rnbber  Hose,  Slandard,  <MaIle»e 
Cross,)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  "A  "Rubber  llosc, 
Rubber  nose,  (Competition,)  Suction  Hose, 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Flre-Englne 
Hose*  Carbolized  "  Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 

VALVES,    GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER- 
FACTORY   ON   THE    PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER. 

Corner  First  and  Market 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


A  comedian's  idea  of  humor  lies  plainly  in  the 
generous  extension  of  his  girth. 

Crane's  first  accessory  for  a  humorous  character 
is  this  unhappy  addition  built  in  by  Time.  When 
Billy  Emerson  is  in  his  best  humor  he  is  a  largely 
distended  Billy.  When  Nat  Goodwin  artistically 
obscured  himself  in  "  Confusion,"  he  built  in  to 
the  amorous  Christopher  Blizzard  this  natural 
concomitant  of  long  life,  good  living,  and  good 
nature. 

And  now  Bowser,  the  once  dapper,  well-dressed, 
perhaps  refined  Pittacus  Green,  puts  on  as  his 
first  touch  of  humor  an  airy,  swelling  facade  of 
straw.  Perhaps  it  was  necessary  in  "A  Bunch 
of  Keys,"  which,  while  it  is  rather  amusing  in  its 
main  idea,  has  neither  lines  nor  opportunities  for 
its  comedian.  Snaggs  has  not  one  respectable 
joke  through  the  three  acts  into  which  this  slight 
tissue  is  spun,  and  the  two  situations  provided 
for  him  are  a  drunken  carouse  and  its  conse- 
quences, and  an  at  tempt  to  hang  himself.  A  grim 
sort  of  humor  this,  and  perhaps  only  to  be  offset 
by  his  straw  slurring.  Vet  one  does  not  like  to 
see  comedy  reduced  to  a  thing  of  straw. 

"A  Bunch  of  Keys"  claims  to  have  no  moral, 
and  has  neither  plot,  humor,  nor  specialists.  And 
yet  one  can  pass  a  merry  evening  with  it,  though 
its  nothingness  be  spun  into  three  acts.  It  is  an 
old  joke  that  every  man  thinks  he  can  run  a  news- 
paper and  keep  a  hotel.  As  there  are  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  good  newspapers,  and  perhaps 
not  so  many  good  hotels,  in  all  the  world,  some 
portion  of  the  race  is  mistaken. 

To  see  a  man  try  to  run  a  newspaper  and  fail  is 
a  sad  and  sorry  sight;  but  to  see  a  man  run  a  ho- 
tel and  fail,  a  la  Snaggs,  is  really  quite  amusing- 
amusing,  at  all  events,  in  "  A  Bunch  of  Keys."  I 
fear  the  point  of  the  humor,  however,  lies  with 
Grimes,  and  not  with  the  principal  comedian. 

Indeed,  the  point  of  all  the  fun  in  all  the 
"  Bunch  of  Keys  "  lies  in  the  general  loose-joint- 
edness  of  the  people.  Mr.  Bowser  may  receive 
the  highest  salary  in  the  company,  but  his  joints 
are  too  firmly  knit  for  him  to  be  the  star. 

Mr.  Eugene  Canfield,  as  the  easiest  one  to  tie 
up  in  a  knot,  occupies  that  honorable  position. 
Mr.  Canfield  could  apparently  be  packed  into  an 
ordinary  valise  without  any  serious  discomfort  to 
himself.  When  his  left  eye  crosses  over  into  the 
right  socket,  and  his  nether  lip  curls  up  behind 
his  right  ear,  I  fe  1  quite  justified  in  saying  that 
Mr.  Canfield  is  not  beautiful.  Such  few  lines  as 
fall  to  him  he  gives  to  the  audience  in  the  strict- 
est, deepest  confidence,  with  an  accompanying 
wink  which  seems  to  come  from  his  boots  up. 
Indeed,  every  time  he  moves  he  seems  to  have  re- 
ceived a  galvanic  shock,  and  he  gj'rates  out  of 
and  into  the  room  with  an  all-over  motion  which 
is  irresistibly  amusing. 

Miss  Lena  Merville's  forte,  also,  is  action.  Her 
lines  have  no  meaning  for  her  whatever,  and  her 
idea  of  comedy  is  nil.  She  speaks  in  the  high, 
pitched  voice  of  burlesque,  and  sings  with  her 
arms  and  legs.  Miss  Merville  dresses  like  Fan- 
chon  in  the  first  act,  like  Serpolette  in  her  grand- 
eur in  the  second,  and  like  a  superfine  Ella  Wes- 
ner  in  the  third.  There  is  no  reason  for  either  of 
the  three;  but  one  likes  to  look  at  Miss  Lena 
Merville  in  any  one  of  them;  and  she  is  more 
charming  in  her  little  assumption  of  gravity  and 
dignity,  in  the  last  act,  than  in  any  other  mood. 
Why  is  not  M.iss  Merville  a  specialist?  One 
naturally  expects  song  and  dance  in  this  sort  of 
performance,  and  she  has  a  pleasant  voice  and  a 
limber  foot;  but  there  is  only  concerted  singing 
throughout.  If  Miss  Merville  have  no  other 
specialty,  she  can  sit  down  with  a  suddenness 
which  takes  one's  breath  away.  Like  Grimes,  it 
is  her  loose  joints  and  her  quickness  of  action 
which  make  her  the  star  on  the  petticoat  side  of 
the  cast. 

Of  the  others.  Miss  Anna  Brevoor  displays 
some  musical  culture  and  a  wonderfully  pretty 
foot,  Hen  chausse.  The  Mascot  duet  is  the  only 
musical  number  that  one  carries  away.  A  little, 
short-haired  girl,  known  as  Dolly  Dobbs,  trips  a 
jig  in  very  good  style,  and  sings  in  a  faint,  little, 
child's  voice,  and  is  on  hand  generally;  and  that 
is  about  all  there  is  of  it. 

"  A.  Bunch  of  Keys  "  is  an  incoherent  trifle,  at 
which  one  laughs,  but  is  not  able  to  tell  next  day 
what  the  laugh  was  about.  As  one  does  not  go 
to  the  theatre  for  next  day's  entertainment,  how- 
ever, this  does  not  matter.  The  burlesques  upon 
the  incidents  of  a  hotel  office,  with  its  prevailing 
and  truthful  idea  that  people  are  immediately 


seized  with  a  passion  for  ice-water  the  moment 
they  enter  the  door  of  a  hotel,  are  infinitely  amus- 
ing. 

Snaggs  is  an  unfragrant  character,  and  it  is  at 
least  unpleasant  to  see  Bowser  in  it.  He  will 
always  be  identified  in  San  Francisco  with  Pitta- 
cus Green. 

In  all  the  range  of  the  drama  there  is  no  more 
absurd  and  irrelevant  part  than  Pittacus  Green. 
Any  actor  with  a"  good  sense  of  humor  makes  a 
hit  in  it.  Anyone  who  has  failed,  failed  flatly. 
One  such  unfortunate  having  come  to  us  once,  we 
rose  in  righteous  wrath  and  sat  upon  him,  and 
clamored  for  Bowser. 

It  being  the  policy  of  the  Madison  Square  to 
give  people  what  they  want,  they  looked  Bowser 
up,  and  transmitted  him  to  us  across  a  wide  con- 
tinent. He  came,  smiling,  triumphant,  dapper, 
and  bringing  the  Madison  Square  quality  of  hu- 
mor with  him. 

Is  this  the  same  Bowser— hard,  and  strident, 
strong,  and  coarse?  Yes;  this  is  Pittacus,  for 
his  mannerisms  are  with  him  still,  but  it  is  Pitta- 
cus grown  old  and  unfortunate,  half  shyster,  half 
hotel-keeper,  and  I  do  not  like  the  evolution.  I 
regret  to  say  that  Mr.  Bowser  falls  into  the  new 
line  of  comedy  exceedingly  well,  and  goes  through 
an  odious  drunken  carouse,  and  a  still  more 
odious  hanging  scene,  to  the  manifest  admiration 
of  the  audience. 

The  hanging  scene  is  ineffably  disgusting,  for 
there  are  gravities  in  life  that  will  not  bear  bur- 
lesquing. The  entire  farce,  belonging  to  the  form 
of  amusement  that  it  does,  needs  a  little  more 
music  in  it,  but  the  general  action  is  so  lively  that 
this  defect  is  handsomely  hidden. 

The  line  between  farce  and  comedy  could  not 
be  more  plainly  shown  than  drawn  between 
"Confusion"  and  "A  Bunch  of  Keys."  The 
Bush  Street  play  is  a  revel  of  amusing  impossi- 
bilities. No  such  people  ever  lived,  no  such 
events  could  take  place. 

But  "Confusion"  is  a  series  of  perfectly  possi- 
ble, even  probable,  misunderstandings,  and  all 
the  more  amusing  from  the  fact  that  they  take 
place  among  a  lot  of  really  dignified  people, 
whose  acute  anguish,  and  not  their  frolics,  makes 
the  fun. 

Mr.  Nat  Goodwin  announces  "Hobbies"  for 
next  week,  and  will  incorporate  his  imitation  of 
Henry  Irving  in  that  play  instead  of  in  "The 
Bells,"  the  burlesque  in  which  he  made  his  East- 
ern success.  It  is  not  regarding  the  matter  from 
a  very  high  artistic  standpoint,  but  every  one  is 
wishing  that  Irving  had  been  here  that  we  might 
the  better  enjoy  Goodwin's  imitation  of  him. 

This  is  reversing  things  with  a  vengeance.  Let 
us  hope  Irving  may  never  come  to  hear  of  it,  lest 
it  vex  his  mighty  pride,  and  keep  him  away. 
But  the  imitation  of  Irving  will  not  be  ill-timed. 
Almost  all  the  practiced  theatre-goers  are  familiar 
with  his  vagaries.  If  they  have  not  seen  him 
personally,  the  faithful  photograph  and  the  close 
analysis  of  modern  criticism,  especially  of  an 
actor  who  has  been  so  successfully  boomed,  have 
made  him  almost  as  familiar  as  though  he  had 
been  here  in  the  flesh.  The  portrait,  if  true,  will 
not  go  unrecognized.  That  most  excellent  "Con- 
fusion "  Company  will  be  somewhat  wasted  in 
"  Hobbies,"  but  "  Hobbies  "  will  not  suffer,  and 
the  peppery  Whiffles  will  shine  all  the  more  for  so 
good  a  background. 

There  is  an  electricity  in  the  air  at  the  Baldwin, 
which,  even  with  Nat  Goodwin  in  possession, 
foretells  the  near  coming  of  Langtry.  The  spoiled 
beauty  is  going  to  have  a  propitious  opening,  for 
there  is  a  promise  of  the  near  repetition  of  the  brill- 
iance of  the  opera  season  in  the  auditorium.  The 
result  remains  with  herself.  She  is  expected  to 
be  peerlessly  beautiful,  unimpugnedly  stylish,  ir- 
reproachably well-bred,  miraculously  well-dressed, 
and  a  pretty  good  actress.  We  expect  to  learn  of 
her  new  ways  to  dress  our  hair,  new  fashions  for 
our  bonnets,  new  cuts  for  our  dresses,  new  tricks 
for  our  fascinations.  That  is  all.  She  is  a  wom- 
an whose  destiny  it  is  to  be  copied,  and  it  be- 
hooves her  to  keep  in  advance  of  the  multitude. 
And  we  must  acknowledge  this  sleek  young  Jer- 
sey manages  to  do  it. 

Kate  Forsythe,  who  is  having  her  lease  of  favor 
now  as  a  strikingly  handsome  woman,  will  by 
that  time  have  a  new  part  in  a  new  play,  and 
some  new  toilets,  let  us  hope,  in  a  more  ductile 
part  than  that  of  Lucille  Carlyle,  and  can  not  be 
over-shadowed  altogether,  even  by  Langtry. 

"  Lynwood,"  slightly  modified,  holds  its  own  at 
the  California,  and  may  yet  come  through  the 
scathing  fire  to  a  moderate  success,  like  "  Hearts 
of  Oak."  This  was  always  a  touching,  pretty 
play,  badly  named  in  the  beginning,  and  crude  in 
workmanship,  even  as  "  Lynwood  "  is  But  it  is 
peculiarly  well  adapted  to  Heme's  style  of  pathos, 
and,  having  found  exactly  its  level,  it  is  still  a 
warm,  human  story,  and  well  set  in  just  the  place 
where  it  belongs.  With  pretty  Kate  Corcoran 
and  the  baby  to  help  it  out,  that  unknown  quan- 
tity, an  audience,  has  reappeared  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House.  BetsyB. 


Kate  Castleton  opened  in  "  Pop,"  in  Portland, 
last  Monday  night. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

On  Monday  June  16th,  Mrs.  Langtry  opens  a 
season  at  the  Baldwin  in  Stevenson  &  Scott's 
play,  "A  Wife's  Peril,"  which  is  a  translation 
from  the  French  of  Sardou.  Mrs.  Langtry  will 
play  the  role  of  Lady  Ormond.  The  following  is 
the  cast : 

Captain  Bradford Mr.  Joseph  Carne. 

Sir  George  Ormond Mr.  H.  A.  Weaver. 

Sir  Woodbine  Crafton Mr.  J.  W.  Pigott. 

Percy  Grafton Mr.  H.  Fitzpatrick. 

Dr.  Thornton Mr.  Fred.  Everill. 

Mr.  Crossley  Beck Mr.  Henry  Crisp. 

Meadows Mr.  R.  Glover. 

Kemp  Mr.  Frank  Seymour. 

Lucy  Ormond Miss  Adela  Houston. 

Mrs.  Crossley  Beck Mrs.  Chas.  Edmunds. 

Sophie Miss  Clara  Earle. 

Lady  Ormond Mrs.  Langtry. 

The  sale  of  seats  begins  on  Tuesday  morning 
next.  Owing  to  the  large  "certainty  '  which  the 
management  were  compelled  to  give  Mrs.  Lang- 
try for  her  engagement,  the  following  prices  will 
prevail:  Orchestra  and  dress-circle  $2  for  re- 
served seats;  balcony,  front  rows  $1.50;  other 
balcony  rows,  $i;  gallery,  50  cents;  boxes,  $10, 
$15,  and  $20.  The  second  week  of  Mrs.  Lang- 
try's  engagement  there  will  be  an  entire  change 
of  programme.  June  23d  and  24th  "  Pygmalion 
and  Galatea  "  will  be  played;  June  25th  and  26th, 
"She  Stoops  to  Conquer";  and  June  27th  and 
28th,  "The  Hunchback." 

Mr.  Jay  Rial,  acting  manager  of  the  Bush  Street 
Theatre,  will  be  tendered  a  benefit  next  Friday 
evening,  June  13th,  at  the  California  Theatre, 
when  Miss  Kate  Forsythe,  Mr.  Fred  Warde, 
and  the  company  now  playing  at  the  California 
will  appear  m  Mr.  Tillotson's  domestic  drama, 
"Queenie";  in  addition  to  which  a  special  pro- 
gramme of  volunteers  will  be  presented. 

June  16th,  John  B.  Stetson's  "  Monte  Cristo  " 
company  will  open  a  short  season  at  the  Califor- 
nia Theatre.  Among  prominent  actors  in  the 
company  are  James  O'Neil  and  Frederick  De 
Belleville. 

William  E.  Sheridan,  supported  by  a  large  stock 
company,  will  open  at  the  Grand  Opera  House 
on  June  16th,  in  the  "Lyons  Mail." 

T  he  following  attractions  are  booked  to  appear 
in  rapid  succession  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre: 
"  The  Rnjah,"  a  comedy  which  has  recently  had  a 
long  run  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  in  New 
York;  the  Bijou  Opera  House  Company,  in  the 
burlesque  "Orpheus  and  Eurydice";  Wallack's 
Theatie  Company,  in  its  entirety,  producing 
"Moths"  and  "Lady  Clare";  the  Brooks  & 
Dickson  Spectacular  Company,  in  the  drama  "  In 
the  Ranks  ;  Eflie  Ellsler,  starring  with  her  com- 
pany; the  Boston  Ideal  Opera  Company;  Gun- 
ther's  Comedy  Company,  in  his  play  of  "D.  A. 
M.";  and,  finally,  the  Madison  Square  Company, 
in  "  May  Blossom." 

Manager  Frank  Sanger,  of  the  "  Bunch  of 
Keys"  Company,  is  a  busy  man  just  now.  Be- 
sides the  company  now  playing  at  the  Bush 
Street  Theatre,  he  will  send  out  three  other 
"Bunch  of  Keys"  companies  next  season.  His 
play  of  "  Dreams"  will  also  be  revived,  with  the 
well-known  comedian,  Mr.  Jacques  Kruger,  at  its 
head.  Mr.  Kruger  will  be  remembered  by  San 
Franciscans  as  the  photographer  in  "  Photo- 
graphs." 

Mrs.  Langtry's  dresses  are  made  by  Madame 
Doucet  and  Monsieur  Felix  of  Paris. 

A  private  letter  from  Australia  says  that  Miss 
Jeffreys -Lewis's  season  has  opened  very  propi- 
tiously, and  portends  a  successful  run. 

Mr.  E.J.  Baldwin  will  expend  ten  thousand 
dollars  on  improvements  in  the  Baldwin  Theatre 
next  year. 

George  Osbournehas  joined  the  Tillotson  Com- 
pany, playing  Dudley  Myddleton  in  "  Lynwood." 
George  R.  Floyd  will  have  the  business  man- 
agement of  the  Effie  Ellsler  Company. 

Voegtlin,  the  scenic  artist,  will  shortly  come  to 
this  city  to  remain  permanently. 

During  Mrs.  Langtry's  stay  in  this  city  she  will 
reside  in  her  palace  car,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
ever  constructed.  It  was  built  at  Utica,  New 
York,  and  was  completed  last  month.  George  W. 
Pullman  pronounces  it  to  be  far  more  luxurious 
and  elaborate  than  Queen  Victoria's  private  rail- 
way coach. 

All  of  Harrigan  and  Hart's  latest  musical 
selections  will  be  introduce  into  "  Bunch  of 
Keys,"  on  Monday,  June  16th. 

Robert  Eberle  is  now  under  engagement  to  the 
Baldwin  Theatre  as  stage  manager. 

Charlie  Reed  and  the  Emerson  Minstrels  had  a 
one  thousand  dollar-house  on  their  opening  Mon- 
day night  in  Los  Angeles.  Thursday  night  they 
gave  a  benefit  for  Colonel  A.  M.  Gray,  of  that 
city. 

Of  the  three  brothers,  Gus  Frohman  will  per- 
manently reside  in  London,  Dan  Frohman  sailed 
for  Europe  last  Wednesday,  and  Charles  Froh- 
man will  De  in  San  Francisco  next  month. 

Miss  Hattie  Bowning,  a  Boston  mezzo-soprano, 
will  be  thevocaliste  ofthe  Remenji  concert  party, 
who  appear  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  during  the 
last  week  of  this  month.  She  is  to  accompany 
Remenji  on  his  Australian  tour. 

For  the  opening  week  of  Child's  Opera  House 
the  Los  Angeles  papers  state  that  Rhea's  receipts 
were  over  six  thousand  dollars.  This  new  place 
of  amusement  is  attracting  much  attention  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  State.  Its  decorator  was 
William  Voegtlin.  It  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Hay- 
man  and  other  theatrical  men  to  be  the  most  ele- 
gant theatre  on  the  coast. 

A  coldness  exists  at  present  between  the  dra- 
matic critic  of  the  Call  and  the  management  of 
the  Baldwin  Theatre.  The  critic's  remarks  in 
Sunday's  issue  of  the  Call  were  followed  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Baldwin  advertisement  from 
its  columns,  and  an  announcement  in  the  Chron- 
icle that  "the  Baldwin  Theatre  does  not  adver- 
tise in  the  Call" 

Mr.  J.  P.Reynolds  and  wife  arrived  in  this  city 
Sunday,  and  are  staying  at  the  Baldwin  Hotel. 
Mr.  Reynolds  is  Mrs.  Langtry's  advance  agent. 

Mrs.  Langtry  is  accompanied  by  her  mother 
and  a  suite  of  seven  servants. 

Howard  P.  Taylor  has  just  sold  to  Minnie 
Maddern  his  play  of  the  "  Rustic  Bride,"  in  which 
she  will  star  next  season.  He  is  now  at  work  on 
a  play  for  Harrison  and  Gourlay.  Mr.  Taylor's 
"  Snowflake  "  is  shortly  to  be  revived  at  the  Cali- 
fornia, with  a  large  imported  ballet. 

The  dresses  worn  in  "  A  Bunch  of  Keys  "  by 
Miss  Lena  Merville,  Miss  Brevoor,  and  Miss 
Guenther  were  made  by  a  well-known  New  York 


modiste,  especially  for  the  present  trip.  Miss 
Merville's  walking-costume  has  attracted  special 
attention. 

The  scenery  which  will  be  used  in  "A  Wife's 
Peril,"  during  Mrs.  Langtry's  season,  is  said  to  be 
very  elaborate.  There  are  but  two  sets  (the  action 
goes  on  at  Lord  Ormond's  country  place);  one 
represents  the  hall  of  the  mansion,  the  other  the 
drawing-room.  Both  interiors  are  intensely  aes- 
thetic, and  the  arrangement  of  details  due  to  Mrs. 
Langtry's  suggestions.  They  are  said  to  be  copies 
of  rooms  in  well-known  London  houses.  The 
hall  is  a  room  with  fireplace  and  staircase,  and 
beyond  a  vista  of  stained  glass.  The  first  impres- 
sion is  that  it  is  a  symphony  in  peacock  tints.  A 
plush  portiere,  in  peacock  blue  is  drawn  carelessly 
away  from  one  door,  the  rich  embroidery  of  the 
screen  beyond  is  in  blues  and  greens,  and  the  open 
staircase  is  veiled  in  India  draperies,  the  door 
opening  upon  it  draped  in  pale  yellow  plush, 
bandecf  with  double  bars  of  terra  cotta.  The 
piano  scarf  is  dull  gray,  and  here  and  there  are 
vases  with  India  scarfs  twisted  about  them,  and 
scattered  about  are  low  chairs.  In  one  scene,  a  five- 
o'clock  tea-table  gives  an  air  of  reality  to  matters. 
The  drawing-room  is  in  pale  yellow,  the  frieze  a  tri- 
umphal procession  ofcupids,  and  the  furniture  gold 
and  silver  wicker,  superbly  upholstered.  In  the 
walls  are  set  quilted  lozenges  of  yellow  brocade, 
stretching  from  floor  to  ceiling,  framed  in  a  lace 
border  of  pale  blue  and  gold.  The  same  colors 
are  repeated  in  the  tapestry  of  the  ceiling,  and 
yellow  draperies  fall  over  the  balcony  window, 
which  fills  nearly  the  whole  end  of  the  room. 
The  table-lamp  is  a  crimson  globe,  borne  on  the 
back  of  seagull.  The  disposition  of  light  is  said 
to  be  exceedingly  good,  especially  where  a  ray  of 
sunshine  falls  across  the  staircase,  and  illumines 
the  stained-glass  window  beyond. 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 

Bills  and  Casts  for  Week  ending  June  7th. 

Baldwin  Theatre.— AI.  Hayman,  Manager, 
Bill :  " Confusion,"  by  Joseph  Derrick;  three 
acts.    Cast  as  follows : 

Christopher  Blizzard Mr.  N.  C.  Goodwin. 

Mortimer  Mumpleford Mr.  J.  R.  Crauford. 

Rupert  Sunbery Mr.  Robert  Coote  Jr. 

James Mr.  Wm.  Herbert, 

Dr.  Bartholomew  Jones Mr.  Edward  Seabrooke. 

Michael  Muzzle Mr.  E.  Goodwin. 

Lucretia  Trickleby. ...    Miss  Maria  Davis. 

Rose  Mumpleford Miss  Adele  Waters. 

Violet Miss  Hattie  Delaro. 

Maria Miss  Ella  Mayer. 

Bush  Street  Theatre.— M.  B.  Leavitt,  Les- 
see; Jay  Rial,  Acting  Manager.  Bill:  "A  Bunch 
of  Keys,'  by  Charles  A.  Hoyt;  three  acts.  Cast 
as  follows : 

Teddy  Keys Lena  Merville. 

Rose  Keys Anna  Guenther. 

May  Keys   Anna  Brevoor. 

Dolly  Dobbs Marietta  Nash. 

Matilda  Jenkins Ida  Griffin. 

Gilly  Spooner Harry  Booker. 

Jonas  Grimes Eugene  Canfield. 

Tom  Harding George  Lauri. 

Sam  Fobs William  Smith. 

Littleton  Snaggs,  Esq Charles  Bowser. 

California  Theatre.— F.W.  Bert,  manager. 
Bill:  "Lynwood,"  by  J.  K.  Tillotson;  four  acts. 
Cast  as  follows: 

Victor  Blanchard Frederick  B.  Warde. 

Dudley  M  iddleton George  Osborne. 

Edwin  Carlyle James  Tighe. 

Judge  Carlyle W.  J.  Constantine. 

Epeneetus  Ebenezer  Erastus  Confucius  Carter, 

J.  W.  Summers. 

Captain  Remsen C.  W.  Parker. 

Uncle  Joe W.  J.  Shea. 

Gay  Carlyle Miss  Emma  Lorraine. 

Blanche   Maynard Miss  Lizzie  Fletcher. 

Kate   Wilmarth Miss  Sydney  Armstrong. 

Lucille  Carlyle Miss  Kate  Forsythe. 

Emerson's  Standard  Theatre.— Stechan  & 
Cornelius,  managers.  Bill:  Minstrel  perform- 
ance by  H.  C.  Wyatt's  California  Quartet.  List 
of  performers  as  follows: 

Harry  G.  Richmond,  Thomas  C.  Bree,  Lew  Spencer,  Al 
Holland,  Franz  Wetter,  W.  J.  Morant,  H.  C.  Wyatt,  Mc- 
Kee  &  Collins,  and  Thomas  C.  Leary. 

Grand  Opera  House.— F.  W.  Bert  Manager. 
Bill:  "  Hearts  of  Oak,"  by  James  A.  Hearne;  six 
acts.    Cast  as  follows: 

Terry  Dennison James  A.  Hearne. 

Chrystal Katherine  Corcoran. 

Uncle  Davy Charles  H.  Clark. 

Owen  Garroway F.  Chippendale. 

Ruby  Darrell Edwin   Maynard. 

The  Baby By  Herself. 

Tawdry Mollie   Corcoran. 

Aunt  Betsey Hattie  L.  Saphore. 

Little  Crystal Little  Alice. 

Tivoli  Opera  House.— Kreling  Bros.,  Mana- 

fers.      Bill :    "  The    Enchantress,      by    Michael 
lalfe;  three  acts.    Cast  as  follows : 

Stella Miss  Hattie  Moore. 

Sylvio  and  Don  Paul Mr.  Harry  Gates. 

Ramir  and  Fra  Antonio Mr.  M.  Cornell. 

Duke  d'Aquilla Mr.  H.  Dickman. 

Mathanasius Mr.  R.  D.  Valerga. 

Nuguez  and  Galeas Mr.  E.  Carlmuller. 

Bracchio  and  First  Senator Mr.  George   Harris 

First  Assassin Mr.  F.  La  Fontaine. 

Second  Assassin Mr.  A.  Messmer. 


At  Emerson's  Standard  Theatre,  the  California 
Quartet  Mifistrel  Company  ended  their  season  on 
Wednesday  night,  owing  to  lack  of  patronage. 
Next  Monday  night,  however,  Bobby  Newcome's 
Minstrel  Troupe  will  open  at  this  theatre. 


"Lynwood"  has  been  playing  to  good  houses 
during  the  week,  ancTwill  be  continued  until  next 
Friday,  when  "  Queenie,"  a  new  play  by  Mr.  J. 
K.  Tillotson,  will  be  put  on  for  the  remaining 
two  nights  of  the  week. 


During  the  past  week  "  Confusion  "  has  drawn 

food  houses  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre.  Next  week 
Ir.  Goodwin  and  his  company  will  appear  in 
"  Hobbies."  This  will  be  the  last  week  of  their 
engagement. 

At  the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  the  successful 
"Bunch  of  Keys"  will  continue  through  next 
week,  with  some  changes  in  the  music. 


Heme's   "Hearts  of  Oak"  will  be  continued 
at  the  Grand  Opera  House  during  next  week. 
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MR.  All.  HAl'MAS LESSEE  AND  .1IAXAUER. 


THE  DRAMATIC  EVENT  OF  THE  SEASON ! 


TWO    WEEKS,    COMMEXtTSU    JIOSiDAY,    Jl'SE    16.  ONLY    MATINEE,    SATURDAY. 

ENGAGEMENT    111'     Mils. 


LANGTRY 


After  the  phenomenal  run  of  eleven  consecutive! 
eeks  in  New  York  'to  the  capacity  of  the  theatre,' '. 
without  diminution  in  business,'  '  to  the  approba-! 
on   of   the   press,'  and    'lauded    by   the   public.': 


SUPPORTED    BY    HER    OWS    (OMPAM,     IN    HER    LATEST     SUCCESS,     FROM    THE 
FRENCH    OF    SARDOC,    ENTITLED 


■  Eady  Ormoncl"  is  Mrs.  Lang 
try  in  "  A  Wife's  Peril." 


A  WIFE'S  PERIL 


Presented  witn  Elaborate  Scenery,  Costumes,  and  Appointments. 


PRICES,  $2,  $1.30,  §1,  and  50  Cents.       Sale  of  Seats  begins  Tuesday, 
June  10th,  at  9  o'clock  A.  M. 


SECOND  WEEK,  ENTIRE  CHANGE  OF  REPERTOIRE. 


MR.  c.  A.  MESDl'.M,  Artiiis  Manager. 


SIR.  J.  P.  REYNOLDS,  Advance  Representative. 


TAGGART  &  DINGEE, 

REAL  ESTATE    AGENTS   A  AUCTIONEERS, 

460  and  462  Eighth  Street,  Oakland. 
J.  0.  ELDRIDGE AUCTIONEER. 


PEREMPTORY 

AUCTION    SALE 


OF  CHOICE 


OAKLAND 

REAL  ESTATE 

ON 

SATURDAY,  J  ONE  U,  1884, 

AT    2    O'CLOCK    P.  M.,  ON    THE    GROOD, 

KNOWN  AS  THE  KELSEY  TRACT. 


CHOICEST    SUBURBAN    HOMES 

IN    OAKLAND. 


That  CENTRALLY  located  property,  west  side  TEL- 
EGRAPH AVE.,  running  from  LAUREL  to  SYCA- 
MORE streets,  AS  A  WHOLE,  200x150,  or  in  SUBDI- 
VISIONS TO  SUIT. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  the  elegant  residences  of 
Mr,  A.  J.  Ralston,  Mr.  Bryant,  and  others;  also,  the  well 
and  favorably  known  Kelsey  House. 


Also,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  we  will  sell  the  south- 
east corner  of  Grove  and  Sycamore  Street,  33x100. 

The  Telegraph  Avenue  horse-cars  pass  the  property, 
only  ten  minutes  from  Broadway.  Convenient  to  schools. 
Streets  all  improved;  drainage  perfect. 

No  finer  residence  property  in  the  city. 

Terms,  only  one-third  cash;  balance  in  one  and  two 
years ;  interest  at  8  per  cent,  per  annum. 


Also,  at  Auction,  Saturday,  June  14,  1884, 

at  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  Elegant  Grounds  and 

Villa  Residence  of  D.  Hensliaw  Ward, 

ROSEBANK,    OAKLAND. 

On  the  premises,  No.  150  LAKE  STREET,  Oakland, 
ON  ACCOUNT  OF  DEPARTURE  FROM  THE 
CITY,  the  magnificent  residence  of  Mr.  D.  Henshaw 
Ward,  situated  NORTH  SIDE  LAKE  STREET,  OP- 
POSITE MADISON  Street,  and  running  back,  by  beau- 
tiful flower-covered  terraces,  to  LAKE  MERRITT,  lot 
100x160.  This  most  desirable  residence  contains  eleven 
rooms,  and  every  modern  convenience,  and  is  in  perfect 
order.  FINE  STABLE,  ARTISTIC  BOAT  HOUSE, 
CHICKEN  HOUSES,  YARDS,  etc.  GROUNDS 
HANDSOMELY  PLANTED  AND  LAID  OUT. 
Charming  view  of  Lake  and  hills.  Neighborhood  THE 
VERY  BEST  in  the  city.  Surrounding  residences  the 
most  elegant  on  the  coast.     Drainage  Perlect. 

Parties  desiring  a  charming  home,  be  sure  to  call  on  the 
undersigned  for  permit  to  view  the  premises.  Elaborate 
Photographs  of  the  property  can  be  seen  at  our  city  office, 
22  Montgomery  Street. 

AS  THE  SALE  IS  PEREMPTORY— Terms  at  sale. 

Send  for  catalogue,  and  see  these  properties  before  the 
day  of  sale. 

For  furtherparticulars,  apply  to 

TAGGAKT  A  DINGEE, 

460 — 462  Eighth  Street,  Oakland,  or  to 
EASTON  A  ELDRIDGE, 

22  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Contract  for  Fall  and  Winter  Supply 

....OF.... 


For  your   House   and  Store.     Special   rates  for   five  tons. 

Prices  furnished  on  application.     ('HAS.  R.  ALLEN, 

120  ISeale  Street.    Telephone  308. 


SHORT-HAND  &  TYPE  WRITING 

Taught  privately  or  by  mail.  Situations  procured  for 
pupils  when  competent.  Call  or  write  to  F.  LUSK, 
Heald's  Bnsiness  College. 


C.  V.  GILLESPIE, 

SEARCHER  OF  RECORDS 

409  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HALLS  TO  LET, 

FOR  BALLS,  CLUBS,  ETC.  Apply  to  Mrs.  Ada 
Clark's  Dancing  Academy,  211  Sutter  Street, 
above  Kearny. 


IRVING  HALL,  139  POST  ST. 
Halls  to  Rent  for  Balls,  Parties,  etc. 

Apply  to  A.  A.  SANDERS,  on  the  premise 


Sewerage. 


w- 


Ventilation. 


-tx 


DAVID  BUSH, 

SANITARY   ENGINEER 

No.  316  Sutter  Street, 

Between  Dupont  and  Stockton  Sts.,  San 
Francisco.     Telephone  No.  815. 

Sanitaky    Plumbing    my    Specialty. 

"  I  have  no  Branch  Store." 

It tt 


Steam  Heating. 


Gas  Fitting. 


STORE  YOUR  FURNITURE 

Rox.es,  Trunks,  Pianos,  Paiutiugs,  etc. 

BEFORE  LEAVING   THE  CITY,  WITH 

J.  H.  MOTT  &  CO., 

735  Market  St.,  opp,  Dupont,  San  Francisco. 

Fine  Brick  Warehouse.     Advances  made. 


PUMP  S.«- W  ORTHIKGTO^S, 

Special,  Mining,  and  Irrigating  Pumps. 

Over  two  hundred  cities  and  towns  have  adopted  them  in 
water-works.  Cheaper  than  any  other  of  same  capacity. 
The  Worthington  Meter  measures  accurately  water,  wine, 
oil,  etc. ;  over  30,000  in  use;  used  in  nearly  every  city 
water-works  in  the  United  States.     Send  for  catalogue. 

HENRY  B.  WORTHINGTON, 
30  and  33  First  St.,  S.  F.     A    L.  FISH,  Manager. 


K0HLM00S    HOTEL, 

Railroad  Avenue,  near  Webster  St. 

ALAMEDA. 

Fine  Garden  200  feet  square;  Club  House;  Bowling  and 
Billiards.     Everything  first-class. 

JOHN  KOHLMOOS,  PROPRIETOR. 


ELEGANT    RESIDENCE 

FOR   SALE. 

In  the  Western  Addition,  near  Van  Nes-  Avenue,  for 
$30,000;  cost  over  $50,000.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to 
purchase  one  of  the  handsomest  residences  in  the  city  at 
far  below  its  real  value.  For  particulars,  apply  to  JOS.  A. 
SANBORN,  407  Montgomery  Street. 


$  1  30$000 

Paid  in  endowments  to  date.  THE  UNIVERSAL 
BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
incorporated  August  8,  1881.  Home  office,  1038  Mis 
siou  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Issue  certifi- 
cates of  endowment  of  $1,000  to  $2,000,  payable  at  mar- 
riage or  maturity.  Send  for  circulars  and  papers. 
RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

OFFICE,  3ft5  MARKET  STREET. 

Work-. FJglitli  and  Rranuan  Streets. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President. 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President. 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


WRESTLING  MATCH. 
Specimen  of  Japanese  humorous  art,  by  T.  Yata,  artist  for  Ichi  Ban, 


Ichi  Ban  is  a  Free  Exhibition  of  the  Art  and  Manufactures  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  to 

which  all  are  welcome. 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  collection  of  Japanese  Goods  in  the  world. 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  most  attractive  store  in  America. 

These  facts  are  indisputable. 


PiJ% 


"  I  have  never  seen  their  equaL*'— Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 
A.  L.  Bancroft  A  Co.,  721  Market  St.   S.  F.,  Sole  Agents. 


AT  COST  FOR  30  DAYS 

MY  ENTIRE   STOCK  OF 

BRIC-A-BRAC,  FURNITURE, 


ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC. 

:c-a-:b:r..a.c;      se 

no.  25  geary  street, 

E.  PAINE,  Proprietor. 


FRUIT    FARMS. 


$25  PER  ACRE. 

Two  pieces  of  CHOICE,  FINE  LAND— one  contains 
eighty-three  acre;,,  the  other  about  forty — .ituated  about 
six  miles. northwest  of  Watsonville. 

1  Out  SALE  IS V 

W.    F.    GAFFEY, 

Main  Street,  Watsonville. 


STRUCK  SILVER 

FOR  PLATED  WARE. 


The  most  complete  Gold,  Silver,  and  Nickel  Plating  Es- 
tablishment in  the  world  for  Spoons,  Knives,  Forks,  Pitch- 
ers, Tea  Sets,  and  one  thousand  other  articles. 

E.  O.  DE\IVISTOSi,  Proprietor. 

STORE  AND  FACTORY, 
653  and  655  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FASHIONABLE, 
COMFORTABLE, 
REASONABLE, 
TUBBS'  HOTEL, 

OAKLAND,  John  M.  Lawlor,  Prop'r. 


HOT  WATER  RADIATOR. 

For  Warming  and  Ventilating  Private  Residences  and  Pub- 
lic Dwellings.     Uniform  Heat.    No  Gases.    No  Dust. 

23  Stevenson  St.,  near  First,  San  Francisco. 


BUTTERICK'S 

PattcrDH — Summer  Styles. 

Send   Stamp    for   Catalogue.      Agency,    124 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SANITARIUM,    DAIRY, 

ORCHARD,  AND  VINEYARD. 

Excellent  location  for  a  retired  physician  with  agricult- 
ural tastes.  Best  climate  for  patients  afflicted  with  pulmo- 
nary complaints.  First-class  dairy  in  full  operation.  Fine 
orchard  and  vineyard,  all  in  bearing.  Full  inspection  of 
receipts  and  disbursements  invited.  Land,  improvements, 
implements,  stock,  etc.,  valued  at  about  $38,000.  One-half 
cash  .  balance  on  longtime  at  low  rate,  To  be  sold  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  other  land  for  butter-dairying.  For 
particulars,  address  ti.  MARKS,  Fresno. 


SUPERIOR  TABLE  Water 

L.CAHEN  AND  SDN.4IS  5AE.ST.SE~ 
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See  tlie  "DOMESTIC"  before  buying. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 

General  Agent,  29  Post  Street. 


L.    I>.    STO\K    &    CO. 

(Successors  to  R.  Stone), 
MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

Harness,  Saddles,  Saddlery  Hardware 

Collars,  Whips,  Robes,  Horse  Blankets,  and  all  kinds  of 
Harness  and  Patent  Leathers. 

432  and  424  Battery  Street,  corner  Wash- 
ington, San  Francisco. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Manufacturing  Jewelers  and  Importers  of  FINE 
WATCHES,  DIAMONDS  AND  OTHER  PRECIOUS 
STONES.        FRENCH    CLOCKS    AND    SILVERWARE. 

119    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


SOLE  AGENCY  FOR  THE 

HENRY  F.  MILLER 


(Factory  Boston,  Mass.)  and 


C.    ADOLPHE     LOW    &    CO. 
Commission  merchants, 

San  Francisco. 

OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR  STREET. 
85T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments.  UsS 

WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  in   every   prominent   commercial   city  in  thi 
world. 

H.  M.  NEWIIALL,  &,  CO. 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

Ko.     309    SAJVSOME    STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

201  ami   SOS  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 

H.  B.  WILLIAMS.  A.   CHKSEBROUGH.  W.  H.  DIMOND. 

WILLIAMS,  I>IlIOM>  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

202  Market  St-  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co. ;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  18.3  4), 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 

39  Clay  St.,  San  Franelsco,  Cal.     Telephone 
No.  35. 


AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINERY, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 
C.  ADOLPITE  LOW  &  CO.,  Agents. 

Office,  208  California  Street. 

A.  P.  HOTALIKG  &  CO. 

439  to  437  Jackson  St.,  sole  agents  for  the  J.  H. 
Cutter  Old  Bourbon  Whisky,  "  O.  P.  S.,"  "O 
0.  K.,"  "  0.  K."  "A  No.  i("  "A."     Established  1852. 


411    413  &   415     SANSOME    ST.  S.  F 

Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


Art -Painted,    Plain,    and    Glazed 

TILES 

For    Oeeora  lions. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

311,  313,  31S,  and  817  Market  Street. 


HEMME  &  LONG 

(Factory  corner  flay  and  Polk  Streets,  San  Francisco) 

AND  THE  TAYLOR  &  FARLEY  ORGANS. 
WOODWORTH,  SCHELL  &  CO. 

101   STOCKTON  ST.,  cor.  O'Farrcll.         J.  B.  Curtis,  manager. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Mailed  Free  on  Application. 
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Popular  as  the  great 

"  A 1TKB   1)1  \\ i:il  " 


Marvel  of  Excellence 
and  Workmanship. 

Contain  less  Paper  and  finer  To- 
bacco than  any  Cigarette  made. 


CIUAKErrE. 


Straight  Mesh, 
CLOTH  OF  GOLD. 

13  HUM    PRIZE  JIi:iHI.S, 

Br  WM.  S.  K  nn:  mi.  6l  <  <>. 


BYRON    MAUZY, 

Agent  for 

STs^0  I  PIANOS 

Pianos  sold  on^easy  installments.     Pianos  to  Rent,  Tuned 
and   Repaired. 

107  and  109  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


JOHN   GASH.  JOHN   J.   NEWSOM. 

NEWSOIfl   &  GASH, 

ARCHITECTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Buildings, 

Room  33,  third  floor.  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Monteomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco.  Cali- 
fornia.    Take  elevafor. 


»  TAILORING  » 

Immense  Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  St. 

»  TAILORING  » 

Cheapest  House,  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  Street. 

»  TAILORING  » 

J.  S.  HAND,  Merchant  Tailor  anal  clothier, 
314  Kearny  Street. 


Ladles  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT  RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3,  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER   &   WILSON   MFG.  CO. 

303  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


BUGGIES! 

If  you  want  a  high-priced  Buggy,  Carriage,  or  Phaeton, 
or  if  you  want  a  good  one  for  a  low  price,  describe  what 
you  want,  and  order  from 

TRUMAiy  1SHA9I  A  CO.,  511  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


FOR  THE  COMPLEXION  I 

This  elegant  preparation  is  the  most  perfect  beautiher 
known,  It  is  pure  and  harmless,  delightful  in  its  applica- 
tion, and  wonderful  in  its  effects,  while  the  closest  scrutiny 
fails  to  detect  its  use.     Prepared  by 

II.  BOWMAN,    Chemist,    Oakland. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists. 


THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER 

Awarded  medal  at  Semi-Centennial  Fair  of  American 
Institute  in  New  York  over  all  others.  Simple  and  dura* 
ble.  Weighs  seven  pounds  in  case.  No  inking  ribbon. 
Interchangeable  types  of  all  kinds.  Takes  all  sizes  pa- 
per.    Price,  $40.     Call  and  examine. 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENCY,  ROOM  34,  No.  123 

CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

S    F.  Office  Empire  Portable  Forge  Co.  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.       N.  W.  SPAULDING.      J.   PATTERSON, 


17  and  19  FREMONT   STREET,  SAN   FRANCISCO 


STANDARD 
SILK 

OF  THE 

WORLD 

YATES   &   CONKLIN, 

Sole  Agents, 
13  Post  Street,  San  Franelsco,  Cal. 


REAL  ESTATE. 

Fine  Business  and  Residence  Property  in  all  parts  of  the 
ciiy  for  sale  by 

G.  F.  BOWMAN,  440  California  St. 


GERMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST, 

DELICIOUS. 
$        TRY  IT!     % 
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The  nomination  of  James  G.  Blaine  has  been  received 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  has  astonished  even  the  Pacific 
Coast,  where  he  is  the  people's  idol.  The  wave  of  enthu- 
siasm, gathering  force  on  the  shores  of  California,  has 
rolled  across  the  continent,  breaking  into  foam  at  the  feet 
of  the  people's  idol,  on  the  rock-bound  coast  of  Maine. 
Never  in  the  history  of  this  generation  has  there  been  such 
a  display  of  joy  over  the  nomination  of  a  Presidential  can- 
didate. And  it  is  all  owing  to  the  fact  that  Blaine  is  the 
people's  choice.  Rarely  does  the  Republican  voter  have 
an  opportunity  to  cast  his  ballot  for  the  man' of  his  choice. 
The  power  of  machine  politics,  the  net-work  of  party  in- 
trigue, the  rivalry  of  contending  chieftains — all  these  causes 
conspire  to  throw  the  nomination  into  the  hands  of  some 
comparatively  unknown  man.  But,  whether  unknown  or 
not,  the  fact  remains  that  the  nomination  has  often  gone 
to  some  man  other  than  the  people's  choice.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  vast  masses  of  the  Republican  party  have  burst 
forth  into  such  a  spontaneous  testimonial  of  their  joy. 
Rarely  is  it,  too,  that  these  same  masses  are  so  united  as 
they  now  are.  All  the  factions  have  swung  into  line  since 
the  nomination — with  the  exception  of  some  few  New 
York  and  Massachusetts  Half-Breeds.  We  use  the  slang 
term  for  them,  and,  if  it  is  analyzed,  it  will  be  found  most 
appropriate.  The  opposition  comes  from  such  papers  as  the 
New  York  Times,  the  New  York  Post,  the  New  York  Na- 


tion, Puck,  and  Harper's  Weekly.  None  of  these  is  tho- 
roughly American  except  the  last.  The  Times  is  owned 
by  one  George  Jones,  an  Englishman.  Its  tone  has  never 
been  thoroughly  American.  It  has  catered  to  the  silly 
Anglomania  which  pervades  some  of  our  Eastern  cities. 
It  is  a  feeble  reflex  of  the  London  dailies — as  dull  as  they 
are,  without  being  so  vigorous.  Aside  from  its  local 
columns,  it  is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  dispatches  on 
English  affairs,  clippings  from  English  papers,  stories  from 
English  magazines,  and  toadyism  to  English  traveling 
snobs.  Mr.  George  Jones  is  not  American,  and  Mr. 
George  Jones  does  not  like  Blaine.  The  New  York  Post 
is  also  edited  by  an  Englishman — one  E.  L.  Godkin. 
This  gentleman  also  controls  the  Nation,  and  the  two 
papers  may  be  regarded  as  identical.  The  Nation  has 
been  a  chronic  sore-head.  It  has  ever  been  an  annoying 
parasite  on  the  Republican  body  politic.  Professing  to  be 
Republican,  it  has  been  in  reality  treacherous,  and,  there- 
fore, more  dangerous  to  the  party  than  would  be  an  open 
enemy.  Mr.  Godkin  is  an  Englishman,  and  Mr.  Godkin 
does  not  like  Blaine.  Puck  is  published  by  Messrs.  Kep- 
pler  &  Schwarzmann,  two  very  worthy  Germans.  Messrs. 
Keppler  &  Schwarzmann,  some  years  ago,  started  a  German 
comic  paper,  and  as  they  found  that  its  colored  cartoons 
made  it  sell,  they  determined  to  get  out  an  English  edition 
of  this  German  comic  paper.  They  have  been  doing  so 
ever  since.  Messrs.  Keppler  &  Schwarzmann  have  no  earth- 
ly interest  in  American  politics  beyond  that  of  making 
money  out  of  them.  If  they  can  make  more  money  by 
maligning  Blaine  than  by  maligning  some  one  else,  they 
will,  do  so.  Hence,  they  will  probably  malign  Blaine. 
Messrs.  Keppler  &  Schwarzmann  are  Germans,  and  they 
do  not  like  Blaine.  Last  comes  Harper's  Weekly.  This 
can  not  be  accused  of  lack  of  Americanism — or,  rather,  it 
has  in  the  past  been  a  distinctively  American  journal.  It 
has  changed  somewhat  of  late  years.  The  Messrs.  Harper 
have  been  pushing  their  publications  in  England,  and  have 
found  it  necessary  in  so  doing  to  give  a  great  deal  of  space 
to  distinctively  English  topics  and  politics,  as  an  inspec- 
tion of  their  magazine  and  weekly  for  the  past  year  will 
show.  The  Messrs.  Harper  are  the  sons  of  the  men  who 
once  directed  those  publications,  and  who  directed  their 
employees,  George  William  Curtis  and  Thomas  Nast. 
The  Messrs.  Harper  are  now  directed  by  their  employees. 
Their  publications  will  oppose  the  Republican  candidate. 
Thomas  Nast  is  a  German,  and  does  not  like  Blaine. 
George  Willian)  Curtis  is  a  political  man-milliner,  and 
does  not  like  Blaine.  These,  then,  may  be  summed  up 
as  the  elements  of  discord  in  the  Republican  party.  Do 
they  amount  to  much?  We  do  not  think  so.  We  think 
they  amount  to  so  little,  when  compared  with  the  phalanx 
of  the  Republican  party,  armed  and  eager  for  the  fray, 
that  their  defection  will  not  be  noticed.  It.  may  be  said 
that  we  have  forgotten  the  defection  of  the  dude  delegates 
from  Massachusetts.  No,  we  have  not  forgotten  it.  It  is, 
however,  scarcely  worth  mentioning.  It  is  eminently  soph- 
omorical.  When  these  Massachusetts  dude  delegates 
have  been  politically  spanked  and  put  to  bed,  they  will 
wake  up  in  the  morning  a  little  sore  in  body,  but  much 
improved  in  mind.  In  the  meanwhile,  they  have  shown 
their  sulkiness  by  the  perhaps  boyish,  certainly  Bostonian, 
and  eminently  boorish  way  of  slighting  the  stranger  dele- 
gates who  passed  through  their  city.  In  short,  this  whole 
question  of  defection  may  be  summed  up  in  the  question, 
Will  the  dog  wag  the  tail,  or  the  tail  the  dog  ?  We  think 
it  extremely  probable  that  the  tail  will  be  wagged. 

A  word  now  as  to  the  causes  which  have  made  Blaine  so 
popular.  It  is  easily  explained  upon  this  coast  by  his  posi- 
tion on  the  Chinese  question.  This,  however,  is  largely  a 
local  question,  although  it  is  daily  being  carried  home  to 
the  workingmen  of  the  East.  Still,  the  evil  has  not  yet  at- 
tained such  a  magnitude  there  as  to  make  it  a  burning 
question.  The  causes  of  Blaine's  personal  popularity 
throughout  the  country  are,  in  our  opinion,  two-fold :  first, 
his  intense  Americanism;  second,  his  determination  to 
make  this  country  take  rank  where  she  belongs.  These  are 
the  things  which  make  him  so  dear  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen.     There  is  not  an  American  citizen  in  this 


broad  land  whose  blond  has  not  boiled  within  his  veins  at 
the  timorous,  the  vacillating,  and  the  cowardly  foreign  pol- 
icy of  our  Government.  There  has  been  no  protection  on 
the  high  seas  or  in  foreign  lands  for  the  life  and  liberty  of 
an  American  citizen,  such  is  the  contempt  in  which  our 
flag  is  held  by  foreigners.  The  writer  remembers  how, 
when  but  a  boy,  his  indignation  was  stirred  by  an  account 
of  the  contemplated  execution  of  some  American  prisoners 
in  Cuba.  It  was  during  one  of  the  numerous  revolutions 
in  that  "  ever  faithful  isle,"  and  some  traveling  Americans 
were  seized  by  a  Spanish  commander,  tried  by  a  drum- 
head court-martial,  convicted  as  spies,  and  sentenced  to  be 
shot.  The  American  consul  heard  of  it,  and  hurried  to 
the  place  of  execution.  Fortunately,  he  had  requested  the 
British  consul  to  accompany  him.  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
his  errand  were  bootless.  The  unfurtunate  prisoners  were 
ranged  against  a  wall,  looking  their  last  upon  the  blue  sky 
and  the  tropical  sun.  Before  them  was  drawn  up  a  file  of 
Spanish  soldiers,  who  were  just  bringing  their  pieces  to  the 
shoulder.  The  American  consul  rushed  forward,  and 
hastily  spread  our  flag  over  the  bodies  of  the  doomed  men. 
It  was  of  no  avail.  The  pieces  were  cocked,  and  the  sig- 
nal was  about  to  be  given.  In  another  moment  the  balls 
would  have  rent  the  flag  and  riddled  the  bodies  of  the 
hapless  prisoners,  when  the  British  consul  threw  his  flag 
over  them.  Through  this  the  Spanish  officer  did  not  dare 
to  fire.  The  execution  was  postponed,  and  further  inquiry 
resulted  in  the  establishing  of  the  prisoners'  innocence. 
They  were  free — their  lives  were  saved — but  they  will 
carry  to  their  graves  the  awful  shame  of  that  day  when  a 
foreign  flag  was  needed  to  save  them  from  a  bloody  grave. 
This,  then,  was  the  estimation  in  which  our  flag  was  held 
years  ago.  This  is  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  to- 
day. Scores  of  Americans  lie  rotting  in  the  common  jails 
of  Mexico  to-day — Americans  imprisoned  for  trivial  of- 
fenses, or  no  offenses  at  all,  awaiting  that  justice  which  is 
always  tardy  to  the  innocent  man,  but  which  in  those 
Spanish-American  countries  sometimes  never  comes.  This 
is  the  condition  of  affairs  which  all  free-born  Americans 
would  see  changed.  The  flag  of  which  we  are  all  so 
proud  must  be  respected  on  land  and  sea.  And  that  it 
will  be  so  respected  is  what  we  all  shall  see  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  James  G.  Blaine. 

If  that  plank  in  the  Chicago  platform  which  pledges  the 
Republican  party  to  free  ships,  seamen's  rights,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  American  navy,  be  due  in  any  part  to 
the  influence  of  Lieutenant  J.  D.  Jerrold  Kefley's  little 
book,  The  Question  of  Ships,"  that  officer  deserves  well 
of  the  country.  This  work,  as  admirable  as  it  is  unambi- 
tious, deals  with  a  subject  in  which  legislation  can  perhaps 
produce  more  direct  benefit  than  in  any  other.  In  1S56 
the  United  States  was  pressing  close  upon  the  heels  of 
England  in  the  carrying  trade,  and  everything  pointed  to 
our  speedily  passing  her  in  the  race  for  commercial  su- 
premacy; now  we  pay  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  of 
dollars  yearly  to  other  people  for  carrying  our  own  products. 
Our  decline,  as  Lieutenant  Kelley  points  out,  began  be- 
fore the  civil  war  ;  with  the  substitution  of  iron  for  wood, 
we  began  to  drop  behind.  At  the  present  day  our  per- 
centage of  wrecks  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  seafaring 
people  and  our  ships  and  steamers  are  shorter  lived.  If  a 
war  with  a  foreign  nation  ever  comes  to  us,  it  must  be  a 
naval  war,  and  we  have  no  navy.  We  have  ten  thousand 
miles  of  sea-coast,  and  no  ships  to  guard  them  or  protect 
our  harbors  and  great  cities.  General  Gillmore  enumer- 
ates twenty  harbors  on  our  Atlantic  sea-board  completely 
open  to  attack  by  the  armored  fleets  of  Europe,  around 
which  clusters  an  aggregate  population  of  three  millions, 
while  the  value  of  public  and  private  property  within  easy 
and  destructive  range  of  a  hostile  fleet  can  not  be  far  short 
of  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  "  Our  navy,"  says 
General  Smalley,  "  is  in  no  condition  to  operate  along  the 
coast  outside,  in  the  open  sea,  with  the  slightest  effective- 
■  ness  against  such  fleets  as  half  a  dozen  naval  powers" 
[Turkey  is  one]  "  could  easily  put  in  motion  against  us." 
"  An  enemy  could  come  on  our  coast  to-morrow,"  says 
Admiral  Porter,  "  and,  commencing  in  Maine,  could  take 
possession  of  every  harbor  as  far  as  Texas.  ... 
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the  least  formidable  of  maritime  nations,  went  to  war  with 
us  to-morrow,  she  would  sweep  our  commerce  from  the 
ocean  by  setting  afloat  the  large,  swift  steamers  she  could 
buy  in  Europe,  and  we  could  not  prevent  it.  Our  home 
squadron  would  retire  under  Sandy  Hook,  unless  they 
chose  to  add  to  the  laurels  of  the  despoiler  by  offering 
themselves  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  satisfy  public  sentiment." 
Our  Board  of  Engineers  on  Fortifications,  referring  to  the 
lake  frontier,  point  out  how  Great  Britain  is  in  position 
there  to  "anticipate  the  United  States,  paralyze  or  destroy 
its  commerce  on  the  lakes,  and  lay  its  cities  under  contri- 
bution." General  Wright,  chief  of  engineers  in  our  army, 
says:  "We  can  make  but  a  feeble  defense  against  the 
powerful  fleets  now  prepared  and  rapidly  increasing,  which 
will  sooner  or  later  be  brought  against  us."  In  restoring 
our  navy,  experiments  are  unnecessary.  The  nations  of 
Europe  have  perfected  both  ordnance  and  defenses  against 
it;  we  can  begin  at  the  point  they  have  already  attained. 
What  we  are  actually  doing  may  be  judged  by  the  remarks 
of  a  recent  writer  in  the  London  Engineer,  apropos  of  the 
cruiser  Chicago.  He  says:  "  It  is  not  easy  to  see  for  what 
she  is  intended;  against  iron-clads  she  would  be  helpless. 
Her  engines  are  revivals  of  devices  long  since  obsolete ; 
....  but  defective  as  the  engines  are,  they  are  admirable 
when  compared  to  the  boilers."  And  so  on,  with  plenty 
more  of  the  same  sort,  the  whole  of  it  we  believe  true, 
since  Congress  appropriated  the  sum  of  one  million  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  construction  of  three 
cruisers  and  one  dispatch  boat,  or  less  than  half  the  cost 
of  a  single  first-class  iron-clad. 

The  deliberations  of  our  Democratic  brethren  at  Stock- 
ton have  not  been  quite  so  harmonious  as  they  might  be. 
The  anti-monopoly  cranks  have  been  endeavoring  to  drag 
their  purely  local  issues  into  this  deliberative  body,  assem- 
bled to  elect  delegates  to  a  national  convention.  They 
have  further  attempted  to  punish  those  of  their  party  who 
differ  with  them  by  "  rebuking  "  them.  The  result  has 
not  been  conducive  to  that  peace  and  good-will  which 
ought  to  characterize  a  Democratic  convention.  The 
bonds  of  Boss  Buckley  are  apparently  drawn  tighter  than 
ever  around  the  party.  His  will  is  law.  The  convention 
has  been  turned  over  to  him,  bound  hand  and  foot.  Buck- 
ley is,  indeed,  a  power  in  his  party.  How  powerful  he  is, 
Hastings's  nomination  shows.  From  the  eulogistic  tone  of 
some  delegates' remarks  concerning  Hastings's  "physique," 
it  would  seem,  to  an  unprejudiced  bystander  as  though 
Democratic  party  favor  went  by  weight.  This  was  why 
Hancock  was  chosen  in  1880 — "  a  good  man,  weighing 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds."  According  to  this  theory 
Captain  Kentzell  would  make  an  excellent  governor.  The 
utter  ignoring  of  Sumner,  the  present  Congressman  from 
the  Fourth  District,  is  a  sorry  reward.  Considering  the 
rabid  anti-monopoly  tone  of  the  convention,  Sumner 
should  have  been  elected  unanimously.  He  is  anti- 
monopoly  to  the  verge  of  madness — a  rabid,  howling,  ven- 
omous, anti-monopoly  crank.  His  howls,  his  venom,  and 
his  rabies  should  certainly  have  insured  his  renomination. 
But  Buckley  said  no,  and  Hastings  got  it.  On  the  whole, 
however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  more  brains  under 
Buckley's  hat  than  could  be  found,  by  a  careful  analysis, 
beneath  the  covers  of  a  large  wing  of  the  convention.  He 
had  sense  enough  to  oppose  any  formal  repudiation  of 
Judge  Field.  In  this  he  was  wise,  although,  when  it  came 
to  a  vote,  he  went  with  the  tide,  and  voted  against  Field. 
Were  Field  now  to  be  nominated  at  Chicago,  the  California 
Democracy  would  occupy  a  position  even  more  exquisitely 
foolish  than  it  generally  does. 

The  principle  of  "  combination,"  as  it  is  called  when  ap- 
plied to  associations  of  workmen,  or  "  pooling,"  as  it  is 
often  termed  when  applied  to  the  association  of  capital,  is 
so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  both  parties  that  probably  each 
would  be  prepared  to  include  it  in  the  category  of  sacred 
rights  inherent  in  both  humanity  and  property.  Yet  the 
exercise  of  this  right  has  led  to  some  queer  results.  With 
the  workmen's  right  to  combine,  we  are  not  now  concerned; 
the  more  obvious  effects  of  their  movements,  both  for  good 
and  ill,  are  tolerably  familiar;  the  other  combinations, 
those  of  capital,  are  only  beginning  to  be  ventilated  and 
understood.  Nor  will  we  dwell  just  here  on  the  well-worn 
themes  of  railroad  pools,  nor  yet  on  that  one  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company;  there  is  more  interesting  matter  to  be 
handled.  Every  one  knows  about  the  thirty-million-dol- 
lar steel  combination  or  pool  which  has  kept  the  price  of 
rails— that  is,  the  cost  of  transportation — higher  in  this  coun- 
try than  in  any  other.  This  pool  has  for  years  paid  the 
Vulcan  Iron  Mill,  at  St.  Louis,  a  subsidy  of  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  not  making  rails,  with, 
however,  no  payment  to  its  men  for  not  working.  The 
anthracite  coal  industry  has  long  been  controlled  by  a 
pool  representing  a  nominal  (watered)  capital  of  five  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars,  on  which  it  earns  dividends  by 
decreeing  "  short  time  " — that  is,  less  wages  to  miners — 
whenever  the  output  threatens  to  break  down  the  pool 


price  of  fuel.  Thus,  too,  a  special  tax  is  laid  upon  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
other  centres.  A  pool  has  just  been  formed  in  the  soft- 
coal  region  that  embraces  the  whole  State  of  Ohio,  and  is 
now  in  negotiation  to  bring  in  the  States  of  Indiana  and 
Illinois.  Another  pool  already  includes  the  coke  furnaces 
of  Pittsburg.  The  price  of  lumber  throughout  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  is  dictated  by  the  Chicago  Lumbermen's 
Exchange.  How  the  pool  principle  works  in  practice  is 
aptly  illustrated  by  the  lumber  trade  nearer  home,  where 
retail  dealers  have  to  sign  contracts  with  the  Lumber  Ex- 
change in  San  Francisco,  binding  themselves  to  buy  only 
from  members  of  the  association,  to  buy  and  sell  only  at 
prices  fixed  by  them,  and  so  on.  "  The  literature  of  busi- 
ness," it  has  been  said  by  an  Eastern  writer,  "  can  show 
no  more  remarkable  productions  than  the  printed  form  of 
these  contracts,"  in  virtue  of  which  the  mills  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  association   are  hired   to  stand  idle, 

while  their  "  hands  " ?    Few  people  have  any  idea  of 

the  extent  to  which  the  manufacturing  system  of  the  entire 
country  has  been  brought  into  pools,  with  the  object — 
which  the  founder  of  the  stove  combination  said  in  his 
speech  at  Cleveland,  last  February,  had  been  attained  in 
their  case — of  showing  the  balance  on  the  right  side  of 
the  ledger.  Among  the  more  important  products,  the 
prices  of  which  are  fixed  arbitrarily  by  pool,  and  not  by  the 
cost  of  production,  nor  by  the  relation  of  demand  and  sup- 
ply, are  coal,  coke,  lumber,  steel,  petroleum,  cotton  goods, 
rope,  nails,  tacks,  screws,  wrenches,  hinges,  boiler-flues, 
iron  girders,  fire-brick,  gas-pipes,  powder  and  other  ex- 
plosives, window-glass,  white  lead,  galvanized  sheet-iron, 
hose  and  belting,  files,  butchers'  meat,  stoves,  friction 
matches,  wall-paper,  straw  and  wrapping-paper,  rags  ( ! ), 
ship-bread,  biscuits  and  crackers,  coffins,  quinine,  patent 
medicines  and  drugs  both  at  wholesale  and  retail,  barbed 
wire,  whisky,  beer,  stamped  tin-ware,  school-books,  in- 
surance, milk  (in  New  York  and  Boston),  ice  (in  New 
York),  fish  (in  Boston),  flour  (by  the  Western  millers), 
lamps,  pottery,  hoop-iron,  shot,  rivets,  sugar,  candy, 
starch,  preserved  fruits,  glucose,  vapor  stoves,  chairs,  lime, 
rubber,  chains,  harvesting  machinery,  pins,  salt,  pipe, 
brass  tubing,  hardware,  silk,  and  wire-cloth.  On  the  3d 
of  April  last,  the  largest  and  most  influential  meeting  of 
cotton-spinners  ever  held  in  the  South  adopted  a  plan  for 
the  organization  of  a  Southern  Manufacturers'  Association 
for  the  same  general  purposes  as  the  New  England  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  which  has  been  described  as  that 
of  "  curing  the  devastating  plague  of  too  much  cotton- 
cloth."  The  Age  of  Steel,  organ  of  the  iron-masters, 
startled  the  country  last  January  by  the  statement  that  a 
monster  pool  was  to  be  formed  of  all  our  pig-iron  indus- 
tries. As  many  furnaces  were  to  be  put  out  of  blast  as 
were  necessary  to  prevent  prices  dropping  "  too  low,"  and 
these  idle  furnaces — that  is,  the  owners  of  them,  but  not 
the  discharged  workmen  from  them — were  to  share,  like 
the  Vulcan  Steel  Mill  of  St.  Louis  cited  above,  in  the 
profits  of  those  which  ran.  As  yet,  the  Western  furnaces 
only,  and  south  to  Alabama,  are  included  in  this  project. 
All  these  pools  have  had  but  a  single  object,  and  but  a 
single  method  for  attaining  that  object.  The  object  has 
been  an  advanced  and  arbitrarily  fixed  price  for  their  pro- 
duct, and  the  uniform  means  of  attaining  it  has  been  that 
of  diminishing  production  and  throwing  workmen  out  of 
work.  Last  November  the  Nail-makers'  Association  or- 
dered a  suspension  of  the  nail  machines  for  five  weeks,  "  to 
the  great  distress  of  eight  thousand  workmen,  who  are  also 
machines — self-feeders."  The  Western  Wooden-ware  As- 
sociation last  December  ordered  its  members  to  manu- 
facture but  one-fifth  of  its  capacity.  On  the  second  day 
after  the  eight  thousand  coke  ovens  of  Pittsburg  came 
into  their  pool,  it  was  announced  that  one  oven  out  of 
every  seven  had  been  closed  "till  further  orders."  The 
tack-mills  in  the  tack  pool  run  about  three  days  in  the 
week.  When  this  combination,  a  few  weeks  ago,  silenced 
a  Pittsburg  rival  by  buying  him  out,  they  did  not  remove 
the  machinery.  "  The  dead  chimneys  and  idle  machines 
will  discourage  new  men  from  starting  another  factory,  or 
can  be  run  to  ruin  them."  What  became  of  the  workmen 
is  not  stated.  The  tack  pool  only  doubled  the  price  of  its 
product.  The  New  England  Manufacturers'  Association 
last  winter  decreed  lower  wages  in  its  cotton-mills;  the 
hands  struck,  and,  after  exhausting  their  means,  they  last 
month  gave  in.  The  whisky  distillers'  pool  has  been 
powerful  enough  to  secure  legislation  from  Congress  grant- 
ing them  the  privilege,  given  to  no  other  tax-payer,  of  a 
postponement  of  the  time  for  payment  of  taxes.  This 
pool,  too,  keeps  a  large  number  of  distilleries  idle,  drawing 
pensions  from  the  pool,  in  some  cases  as  high  as  five  hun" 
dred  dollars  a  day.  [Again  nothing  to  the  discharged 
workmen.]  Finally,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Brewers' 
Association,  which  takes  to  itself  credit  for  the  defeat  in 
New  York  of  Mr.  Maynard,  candidate  for  Secretary  of 
State,  one  of  the  speakers  suggested  that  if  the  brewers 
would  see  that  the  foreigners  in  their  employ  took  out 
naturalization  papers,  they  would,  no  doubt,  "  cast  their 
votes  properly."    Notoriously,  the  petroleum  pool  elected  I 


the  last  United  States  Senator  from  Ohio.  Having  now 
conducted  the  pools  fairly  into  politics,  we  pause.  The 
facts  condensed  and  given  in  bald  outline  above,  are 
marshaled  with  impressive  effect  by  Henry  D.  Lloyd  in 
the  last  (June)  number  of  the  North  American  Review. 
They  are  facts  to  be  thought  over,  for  they  inclose  the 
seeds  of  trouble.  When  the  locked-out  nail-maker  comes 
fully  to  understand  that  he  has  to  pay  more  for  his  wife's 
calico  gown  because  the  cotton  spinner  is  also  locked  out, 
and  when  the  spinner  equally  understands  that  he  has  to 
pay  more  for  his  coal  because  the  coal-miner  is  also  locked 
out,  all  three  are  liable  to  combine  to  ask  for  a  reason  why 
any  one  of  them  is  locked  out.  If  to  this  question  there 
be  forthcoming  no  better  answer  than  that  it  is  all  done  in 
order  that  the  pooled  corporations  may  make  dividends 
on  watered  stocks,  it  will  be  a  bad  day  for  the  pools. 


Great  is  the  power  of  eloquence,.  From  the  earliest 
times  great  movements  have  been  accelerated  by  the  elo- 
quence of  man.  Great  results  are  often  directly  traceable 
to  great  orators.  These  reflections  are  inspired  by  read- 
ing the  financial  columns  of  some  European  journals  just 
to  hand.  Some  weeks  ago,  Judge  W.  T.  Wallace  made  a 
speech  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  assem- 
bled in  extra  session.  Judge  Wallace  is  a  speaker  of  great 
ability,  a  man  profoundly  versed  in  the  law,  an  ex-chief 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California.  His  argument 
was  therefore  one  not  to  be  lightly  listened  to ;  his  words 
were  weighty.  In  the  course  of  his  argument,  Judge  Wal- 
lace evolved  the  singular  theory  that  the  railroads  built  in 
this  State  belonged— not  to  their  builders,  but  to  the  State. 
This  theory  somewhat  surprised  the  more  conservative  of 
our  citizens,  who  had  been  wont  to  look  upon  such  views 
as  communistic  and  agrarian.  They  more  profoundly  sur- 
prised the  capitalists  of  Europe.  These  gentlemen  do  not 
look  with  the  most  trusting  confidence  upon  the  States  of 
the  American  Union.  They  remember,  with  the  utmost 
distinctness,  certain  acts  of  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  cer- 
tain States — notably  Minnesota  and  Mississippi.  We  men- 
tion these  two  particularly — although  there  are  many  others 
— because  their  repudiation  dates  from  ante-bellum  times, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  war  debts,  or  carpet-bag 
mismanagement.  Thinking  of  these  things,  European 
capitalists  look  twice  at  a  State  before  they  invest  then- 
money  within  its  borders.  Money  is  timorous;  capital  is 
cowardly.  The  eloquent  argument  of  Judge  Wallace  was 
known  in  the  money  marts  of  Europe  the  day  after  it  had 
been  delivered.  It  impressed  the  money  kings.  These 
were  not  the  idle  words  of  a  demagogic,  pot-house  politi- 
cian; they  fell  from  the  lips  of  a  man  eminent  in  his  State 
— a  man  who  had  occupied  the  highest  judicial  position 
she  could  give.  The  capitalists  paused;  they  reflected; 
they  closed  their  money-bags.  The  negotiations  which 
had  been  in  progress  for  taking  up  the  bonds  of  the  Oregon 
extension  were  abruptly  broken  off,  and  news  of  the  fact 
was  at  once  telegraphed.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  railroad- 
builders  are  not  philanthropists;  like  other  men,  they  work 
for  money.  When  they  found  that  funds  could  not  be 
raised  for  the  building  of  the  northern  extension,  they 
stopped  work.  This  was  construed  by  some  "  anti-monop- 
oly "  journals  here  as  a  "  menace  to  the  State."  It  was  no 
menace — it  was  hard,  horse  sense.  It  was  an  admission  on 
the  part  of  the  projectors  that  they  had  been  unwise  in 
spending  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  a  railroad 
before  they  knew  whether  it  was  theirs  or  not.  It  was  an 
eminently  practical  refusal  to  throw  good  money  after  bad. 
The  result  has  been  known  to  all  of  us  here  for  some  weeks. 
Work  was  at  once  stopped  on  the  northern  extension ;  the 
Northern  Pacific,  which  was  coming  down  from  Oregon  to 
meet  it,  stopped  work  also.  Over  four  thousand  workmen 
were  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  given  leisure  to  med- 
itate on  the  beauties  of  eloquence,  extra  sessions,  and 
things.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  railroad  material  for 
sale  up  there  cheap;  and  a  number  of  costly  tunnels  and 
trestles  will  be  sold  in  lots  to  suit  at  very  low  rates  per 
lineal  yard.  However,  the  speech  of  Judge  Wallace  was 
an  oratorical  success.  So  think  the  four  thousand  idle 
workmen.  As  we  said  in  the  beginning,  Great  is  the  power 
of  eloquence. 


Since  the  nomination  of  Blaine  and  Logan,  the  Demo- 
crats have  been  roosting  around  in  a  limp,  dejected,  and 
melancholy  manner,  like  hens  on-  a  wet  day.  The  only 
ray  of  light  athwart  the  Democratic  gloom  was  the  hope 
that  the  "old  ticket" — Tilden  and  Hendricks — would  be 
run  again.  That  this  should  give  them  hope  is  scarcely 
intelligible  to  the  Republican  mind,  considering  the 
skeletons  which  line  the  pathway  to  the  Democratic 
grave-yard — Nephew  Pelton,  Cronin  of  the  nose,  Manton 
Marble,  and  other  spectres  draped  with  tom  and  tattered 
cipher  dispatches.  Still,  such  was  the  Democratic  hope. 
Their  last  plank  has  been  knocked  from  under  them  by 
Tilden's  declination,  and  confusion  and  consternation  per- 
vade the  Democratic  camp. 


THE        ARGONAUT 
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EDITORIAL    CORRESPONDENCE. 

Chicago,  June  7. — Blaine  is  nominated.  Blaine  is  our 
candidate,  in  defiance  of  tfie  power  of  the  administration, 
in  spite  of  the  awful  respectability  of  New  York,  led  in 
convention  by  Johny  O'Brien  and  Barney  Bigler.  In  my 
judgment  the  nation  will  respond  to  the  call,  though  a 
fraction  of  the  better  and  meaner  element  of  the  Republi- 
can discontents  either  sulk  or  go  into  revolt.  In  reference 
to  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Rhode  Island,  we  have  the  consolation  of  know- 
ing that  they  are  not  increasing  in  numbers  nor  political 
influence  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  Western  States.  Mr. 
Blaine  will  be  elected  this  time  and  next  time.  At  the 
end  of  eight  years  a  new  census  will  define  the  relative 
strength  of  New  England  and  the  great  Republican  West. 
New  England  will  not  be  Republican.  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  will  have  been  captured 
by  French  Romanists  from  Canada,  who  will  be  Demo- 
cratic; and  the  West,  in  the  majesty  of  its  numbers  and  its 
political  power,  will  dictate  terms  to  New  England.  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco  will  not  feel  unequal  to 
a  contest  with  New  York  City,  and  the  Republican  party 
will  have  entered  upon  a  new  career. 

The  convention  went  to  its  morning  work,  knowing  that 
the  session  would  produce  important  results.  If  Blaine 
was  to  succeed,  it  would  be  after  a  sharp  contest.  It  must 
be  Blaine  within  five  ballots,  or  not  at  all.  The  street  was 
filled  with  rumors  of  combinations  and  conspiracies  against 
him.  The  Blaine  leaders  did  not  look  confident;  the 
Arthur  leaders  did.  The  first  ballot — 278  for  Arthur,  334 
for  Blaine— did  not  unduly  elate  or  depress  either  faction. 
No  friend  of  Arthur  had  expected  a  larger  vote.  No  friend 
of  Blaine  had  figured  for  him  a  much  larger  vote.  If  the 
second  ballot  should  show  an  increase  for  Blaine,  the  omen 
would  be  favorable.  After  the  usual  cheers  that  followed 
the  first  balloting,  cheers  from  friends  of  all  the  candidates, 
we  took  our  pencils  in  hand  for  the  second.  Blaine  gained 
fifteen.  The  tide  was  rolling  our  way,  and  we  cheered. 
On  the  third  ballot  there  was  a  further  gain  of  twenty-six. 
Blaine  had  reached  within  thirty-one  of  a  majority;  he  was 
on  top  of  the  combing  billow.  When  Foraker  of  Ohio, 
Dutcher  of  New  York,  Roosevelt  of  New  York,  and  a 
darky  or  two  from  the  South  moved  an  adjournment,  there 
began  a  disgraceful  filibustering  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  Arthur  men  for  time  to  swap  horses.  Arthur  had  gone 
dead  lame.  Vermont  had  a  nag  to  trade.  Ohio  was  on  it 
for  a  swap.  Connecticut  wanted  to  trade  Hawley.  Illi- 
nois still  held  Logan  as  its  first  choice  and  Blaine  as  its 
second.  Its  delegates  would  have  stayed  until  chaos  came 
if  it  had  not  feared  that  the  nomination  of  Blaine  without 
the  aid  of  votes  from  Illinois  meant  ruin  to  Logan.  They 
had  the  sagacity  to  know  that  if  in  his  interest  Illinois  was 
not  allowed  to  express  its  preference  for  Blaine,  Senator 
Logan  would  lose  his  chance  for  nomination  as  Vice-Pres- 
ident, or  to  succeed  himself  in  the  Senate,  or  to  obtain  a 
place  as  Secretary  of  War  in  Blaine's  Cabinet.  The  mo- 
tion to  adjourn  was  persisted  in;  the  Blaine  delegates' 
opposition  to  it  was  a  test  of  Blaine  against  the  field.  The 
vote  stood  352  for  adjournment,  450  against,  Illinois  voting 
"  yea."  The  victory  was  won.  Blaine  was  nominated. 
New  England  looked  piously  mournful,  New  York  looked 
virtuously  indignant.  The  darkies  and  carpet-bag  officials 
looked  like  Toby  Rosenthal's  "  Frightened  Seminary." 
Little  Mr.  Roosevelt  doubled  up  his  little  fist  and  seemed, 
from  his  pained  expression  of  countenance,  to  be  expe- 
riencing a  severe  spasm  of  infantile  cholic.  Curtis,  Dutch- 
er, Hoar,  Lodge,  Billings,  and  the  slim,  pale-faced,  white- 
whiskered,  moral  and  political  goody-goody  Yankees  and 
traders  from  New  England  and  New  York  stood  like  fright- 
ened ancient  maiden  ladies,  unnoticed  and  disappointed 
in  the  midst  of  a  sacked  and  ravished  city. 

The  fourth  roll-call  was  announced.  Darkies  and  post- 
masters of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  and  Florida  began  to  fall 
into  line.  California  and  Colorado  stood  solid  for  Blaine. 
Connecticut  cast  its  twelve  votes  for  Hawley.  Georgia 
was  solid  for  Arthur.  Illinois  saw  the  hand-writing  on  the 
wall,  and  cast  thirty-four  votes  for  Blaine.  After  this  the 
shout  of  victory  went  up.  Delegates  bearing  banners  and 
other  devices  came  marching  down  the  aisles  of  the  con- 
vention. California  raised  aloft  its  banneret  with  this  de- 
vice, "  From  California  to  Maine,  through  Iowa,  for 
Blaine."  "  Wildest  confusion  "  is  a  conservative  expres- 
sion. "  H— 1  of  a  time  "  is  the  only  vernacular  for  a  crazy 
convention,  where  all  were  Bedlamites,  and  where  all  who 
were  not  shouting  and  cheering  with  unrestrained  frenzy 
were  eating  their  livers  and  scowling  like  chained  and  tort- 
ured spirits  in  Dante's  Inferno.  Indiana  followed  with 
thirty  votes  for  Blaine;  Iowa  (ever  faithful),  twenty-four 
solid  for  Blaine;  Kansas  came  with  a  plumper,  eighteen 
for  Blaine;  Maryland,  fifteen  for  Blaine;  Michigan, 
twenty-six;  Missouri,  thirty-two;  Nebraska,  ten ;  Nevada, 
with  its  silver  six;  New  Jersey,  under  the  leadership  of  one 
of  Mr.  Blaine's  most  efficient  and  zealous  friends,  William 
Walter  Phelps,  gave  its  seventeen  votes  for  Blaine.  The 
game  was  won,  and  the  ball 


States:  Ohio,  forty-six;  Pennsylvania,  fifty-one;  West 
Virginia,  with  its  solid  twelve  (solid  from  the  first) ;  Wis- 
consin, twenty-two;  down  through  the  Territories,  to  the 
faithful  darky  who  beat  Bob  Ingersoll  as  delegate  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  victory  was  won.  Blaine 
was  nominated  with  541  votes;  Arthur,  207;  Edmunds,  41; 
Hawley,  15;  Logan,  7;  and  Robert  Lincoln,  2.  After 
that  I  became  first  unconscious,  then  supremely  calm. 
The  convention  adjourned.  The  California  delegates 
smashed  their  white  hats  as  they  whooped  and  yelled  along 
their  frantic  march  to  the  Palmer  House.  In  the  midst  of 
an  unearthly  din — cannons  firing,  music,  cheers,  confu- 
sion, and  utter  chaos — I  am  attempting  to  write  how  Blaine 
was  nominated  at  Chicago  in  1884.  P. 


As  applicable  to  the  case  of  dynamite  conspirators,  it  is 
timely  to  inquire,  what  is  the  state  of  existing  American  law 
in  relation  to  conspiracy  having  for  its  object  injury  to  citi- 
zens of  a  foreign  state  ?  What  are  the  powers  now  possessed 
by  our  Government  in  dealing  with  this  class  of  criminals? 
And  in  what  respect,  if  any,  do  our  laws  need  amending  in 
the  direction  of  increasing  those  powers  ?  The  principles  of 
public  law  applicable  to  the  case  are  settled,  and  have 
never  been  more  forcibly  stated  than  by  the  late  Mr.  Sew- 
ard and  President  Lincoln.  "  A  nation,"  said  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, "  is  never  bound  to  furnish  asylum  to  dangerous  crim- 
inals who  are  offenders  against  the  human  race."  "  There 
can  be  no  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  his  message  to 
Congress,  "  of  the  power  and  duty  of  the  Executive  to  ex- 
clude enemies  of  the  human  race  from  an  asylum  in  the 
United  States."  In  conformity  with  the  principle  thus 
stated,  Mr.  Seward  had  turned  over  to  the  Spanish  author- 
ities one  Argiielles,  a  slave-trader,  although  we  had  no  ex- 
tradition treaty  with  Spain  covering  the  case.  Later,  Spain 
reciprocated  by  returning  to  the  United  States  the  fugitive 
William  M.  Tweed,  also  in  the  absence  of  any  treaty  obli- 
gation to  do  so.  It  is  now  agreed,  however,  that  the  sur- 
render of  Argiiellas  was  an  usurpation  of  power  by  the  ex- 
ecutive ;  but  the  doctrine  of  international  law  as  laid  down 
by  Lincoln  and  Seward  is  that  which  defines  our  interna- 
tional obligations,  and  is  a  terse  and  vigorous  expression  of 
the  principle  with  which  our  statute  law  ought  to  be  made 
to  conform,  During  our  civil  war  it  was  reported  that 
Doctor  Blackburn  (afterward  Governor  of  Kentucky)  had 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  in  Canada  to  introduce  yellow 
fever  into  our  Northern  cities  by  means  of  infected  cloth- 
ing to  be  sent  from  Bermuda.  This  report  was  brought 
by  our  State  Department  to  the  attention  of  the  British 
Minister,  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  who,  on  the  next  day,  re- 
plied as  follows : 

I  will  lose  no  time  in  bringingyour  communication  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  authorities  of  Bermuda,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that 
they  will  not  fail  to  adopt  every  legal  means  in  their  power  for  the 
arrest  and  punishment  of  the  persons  implicated  in  this  most  atro- 
cious scheme. 

The  British  authorities  acted  promptly,  and  arrested 
Doctor  Blackburn  in  Canada.  Ev'dence  sufficient  to  con- 
vict could  not,  however,  be  procured,  and  the  alleged 
criminal  was  discharged  on  his  own  recognizance.  Again, 
during  the  same  war,  our  military  authorities  obtained  in- 
formation that  "Greek  fire"  was  being  manufactured  in 
Canada,  to  be  used  for  the  destruction  of  property  in  the 
cities  of  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  and  Detroit.  The  informa- 
tion was  communicated  by  our  minister  to  Earl  Russell, 
who  at  once  gave  the  necessary  instructions  to  Viscount 
Monk,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  who,  with  equal 
promptitude,  adopted  measures  to  prevent  the  manufact- 
ure of  Greek  fire,  drawing  from  Mr.  Seward  the  acknowl- 
edgment that  the  spirit  which  had  been  njanifested  by  the 
British  authorities  in  the  matter  "  is  cordially  appreciated 
by  this  Government."  Further  illustration  of  the  princi- 
ples of  public  law — that  is,  of  the  law  of  nations — applica- 
ble in  the  case  are  found  in  the  case  of  Most,  a  German 
convicted  in  England  of  publishing  an  article  intended  to 
incite  those  reading  it  to  assassinate  sovereigns  as  Alexan- 
der II.  of  Russia  was  assassinated;  and  the  following 
year  Scheulen  and  Merteus  were  similarly  convicted. 
There  is  a  further  principle  of  public  law  pertinent  here, 
the  most  formal  and  solemn  statement  of  which  that 
has  ever  been  made  was  made  by  the  Geneva  Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal  in  the  Alabama  case.  There  the  princi- 
ple contended  for  by  the  United  States  was  adopted  and 
confirmed  by  the  tribunal — the  principle,  namely,  that  a 
nation  can  not  relieve  itself  from  responsibility  by  plead- 
ing that  its  laws  do  not  permit  it  to  interfere  in  the  given 
case.  In  the  "case  "which  the  United  States  presented 
to  that  tribunal  we  declared  "the  local  law,  indeed,  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  evidence,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  the  na- 
tion's estimate  of  its  international  duties,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  the  limit  of  those  obligations  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  of  nations."  As  to  the  standing  of  dynamite  conspir- 
ators as  "  enemies  of,"  or  "  offenders  against,"  the  human 
race,  and  so  falling  within  the  most  atrocious  class  of 
criminals  as  defined  by  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary 
rolled  along  its  groove  of   Seward,  there  need  be  no  argument.    "  Dynamite  crimi- 


nals," says  a  contemporary  publicist,  "who  conspire  to 
blow  up  railway  stations,  are  not  plotting  against  the  Eng- 
lish government,  nor  waging  war  on  England;  they  are 
committing  crimes  against  unoffending  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  may  be  no  more  responsible  forthe  conduct 
of  the  Gladstone  administration  than  so  many  foreigners. 
Their  crime  is  not  political,  but  a  crime  against  humanity," 
and  a  nation  is  never  bound,  say  the  greatest  of  our  recent 
statesmen,  to  furnish  asylum  to  dangerous  criminals  of  this 
sort.  "  The  crimes  of  which  the  dynamiters  are  guilty," 
continues  the  publicist  already  quoted,  "  are  crimes  of 
which  no  civilized  people  is  guilty,  even  in  a  state  of  war. 
....  If  we  were  justified  in  making  the  complaint  we  did  " 
[in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  Greek  fire  in  Canada]  "  it 
seems  difficult  to  discover  any  reason  why  Great  Britain  is 
not  equally  justified_  in  directing  our  attention  to  any  con- 
spiracy existing  in  this  country  for  the  destruction  of  life 
and  property  in  the  British  dominions  by  the  use  of  dyna- 
mite." And  it  is  certain  that  if  responsibility  for  the  suc- 
cess of  such  attempts  can  be  brought  home  to  the  neglect 
of  our  Government,  a  new  Geneva  arbitration  will  order 
us  to  foot  the  bill  of  damages.  Any  defects  that  may  ex- 
ist in  our  statutes,  or  any  -deficiency  in  the  power  with 
which  we  may  have  invested  our  executive,  are  beside  the 
question.  As  we  ourselves  say  at  Geneva,  "  a  nation  can 
not  relieve  itself  of  responsibility  by  pleading  that  its  laws 
do  not  permit  it  to  interfere  in  the  given  case ;  the  local 
law  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  limit  of  international  obliga- 
tions in  the  eye  of  the  law  of  nations."  Against  Great 
Britain,  least  of  all,  could  we  interpose  that  plea,  for  on 
the  overruling  of  that  plea  she  paid,  and  we  accepted,  our 
money  for  the  Alabama  depredations;  and  in  the  yellow 
fever  and  Greek  fire  cases  Great  Britain  was  the  country 
that,  at  our  instance,  acted  against  those  enemies  of  the 
human  race  with  a  promptitude  and  decision  that  drew 
from  Mr.  Seward  the  expression  of  his  "  cordial  apprecia- 
tion." 


At  the  Democratic  convention  in  Stockton,  on  Wednes- 
day, a  platform  and  series  of  resolutions  were  read;  they 
are  substantially  as  follows :  The  resolutions  condemn  the 
two  Railroad  Commissioners,  Carpenter  and  Humphreys, 
Lieutenant-Governor  John  Daggett,  Attorney  -  General 
Marshall,  and  the  senators  and  assemblymen  who  voted 
against  the  majority  in  the  late  extra  session ;  these  individ- 
uals are  all  denounced  as  "recreant  Democrats,"  and 
formally  excommunicated  with  bell,  book,  and  candle; 
the  resolutions  denounce  alien  ownership  of  land,  railroad 
corporations,  national  banks,  a  high  tariff,  Chinese  and 
convict  labor,  Chinese  immigration,  the  appointment  of 
delegates  to  State  conventions  by  county  comittees;  they 
pronounce  for  free  text-books  in  the  public  schools,  for 
Tilden  and  Hendricks  first,  and  Thurman  for  second 
choice;  they  repudiate  the  nomination  of  Justice  Field, 
and  exact  a  pledge  from  every  delegate  not  to  vote  for 
Field.  These  resolutions  are  evidently  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  D.  M.  Delmas.  The  convention  has  adopted  them. 
A  writ  de  lunatico  inquirendo  should  be  at  once  sued  out, 
and  the  whole  gang  thrust  into  the  adjacent  asylum.  The 
cost  of  transportation  to  and  from  a  point  where  there  is 
no  competition  would  thus  be  saved  the  State. 


A  few  months  ago  the  Democratic  party  of  this  State 
was  united,  hopeful,  and  strong.  To-day  it  is  divided,  de- 
spondent, and  weak.  The  overweening  personal  ambition 
manifested  by  its  leaders;  their  disposition  to  let  the  party 
go  to  the  devil  so  long  as  their  private  ends  were  furthered ; 
the  extra  session  folly,  due  solely  to  the  clamor  of  the  Ex- 
aminer and  Mr.  Greathouse;  the  desire  of  Mr.  George 
Hearst  for  a  Senatorial  position ;  the  demagogic  sops  thrown 
to  the  Sand-Lot  Cerberus  by  men  from  whom  we  expected 
better  things — all  these  causes  have  wrought  the  ruin  of 
the  Democratic  party  of  California.  This  year  it  is  politi- 
cally dead.  Saltpetre  can  not  save  it — and  neither  could 
Sammy  Tilden.  The  funeral  services  will  take  place  on 
the  4th  of  November.  Pall-bearers — Sumner,  Rosecrans, 
Carpenter,  Humphreys,  Daggett,  and  Marshall.  Friends 
are  requested  not  to  send  flowers. 

Mr.  Frank  G.  Newlands  deserves  the  respect  of  all  fair- 
minded  and  honorable  men,  irrespective  of  party,  for  the 
courage  with  which  he  espoused  the  cause  of  his  friend, 
Mr.  Justice  Field,  when  assailed  by  the  hooting,  howling 
mob  that  made  up  the  Stockton  convention.  It  was  a 
hopeless  task;  it  is  ever  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  deal 
logically  with  the  pudding-headed  grangers  and  whisky- 
sodden  rounders  who  make  up  the  majority  of  Democratic 
conventions  in  this  State.  However,  Mr.  Justice  Field's 
character,  as  a  jurist  and  a  gentleman,  stands  too  high  for 
it  to  be  smirched  or  his  ermine  stained  by  any  action  of 
such  a  body  as  has  been  assembled  at  Stockton.  None 
the  less,  their  reception  of  his  advocate  was  a  disgrace  to 
their  party.  The  sand-lot  ichor  is  still  in  the  veins  of  the 
Democracy  of  this  State. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    REQUIEM    OF  THE    RAVEN. 

A  Fantastic  Story  by  Erckmann-Chatrian. 

My  uncle  Zacharias  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most 
original  specimen  of  humanity  I  ever  encountered  in  my 
life.  Picture  to  yourself  a  little  man — little  as  regards 
stature,  but  otherwise  of  enormous  proportions — with  a' 
florid  complexion  and  a  nose  of  roseate  hue,  and  you  have 
the  portrait  of  my  uncle  Zacharias.  The  worthy  man's 
head  was  as  bald  as  the  palm  of  his  hand.  To  complete 
the  picture,  it  must  be  stated  that  he  always  wore  big,  round 
glasses,  and  a  little  black  silk  cap,  which  last,  by  the  way, 
only  extended  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  nape  of 
his  neck.  This  dear  old  uncle  loved  to  laugh;  he  also 
loved  stuffed  turkey,  pate  de  foie  gras,  and  old  Johannis- 
berg;  but  what  he  loved  beyond  all  else  on  earth  was  mu- 
sic. Zacharias  Miiller  was  born  a  musician  by  the  grace 
of  God,  as  men  are  born  French  or  Russian.  He  played 
upon  all  instruments  with  marvelous  skill  and  facility.  His 
character  was  made  up  of  a  rather  odd  mixture — naive 
simplicity  and  gay  vivacity. 

He  was  a  nightingale — in  other  words,  a  gourmand,  a 
singer,  and  curious  beyond  measure. 

He  was  invited  to  all  the  weddings,  feasts,  baptisms, and 
funerals.  "Master  Zacharias,"  they  said  to  him,  "we 
need  an  Alleluia,  a  Requiem  for  such  a  day,"  and  he  re- 
plied: "  You  shall  have  it."  Then  he  set  to  work  upon  it 
forthwith.  He  whistled,  seated  at  his  desk,  smoking  his 
pipe  at  intervals,  and  with  his  left  foot  he  beat  time  to  the 
shower  of  notes  that  fell  like  rain-drops  upon  the  page  be- 
fore him. 

Uncle  Zacharias  and  I  lived  in  an  old  house  on  the 
street  of  the  Minnesingers,  in  Bingen;  he  occupied  the 
ground  floor — a  regular  old  storehouse  for  bric-a-brac, 
which  consisted  mainly  of  furniture  and  musical  instru- 
ments. I  slept  in  the  chamber  above;  the  rest  of  the 
rooms  were  unoccupied. 

Immediately  across  the  way  from  us  lived  Doctor  Hasel- 
noss.  In  the  evening,  when  all  was  dark  in  my  room,  but 
light  in  the  doctor's,  I  used  to  amuse  myself  by  looking 
through  his  window  at  the  fantastic  shadow-pictures,  which 
reflected  the  old  gentleman's  comical  figure  in  as  many  at- 
titudes as  his  restlessness  could  devise. 

With  the  exception  of  my  Uncle  Zacharias,  Doctor  Ha- 
selnoss  was  the  most  eccentric  individual  in  the  town.  The 
most  interesting  of  his  many  peculiarities  was  the  antag- 
onism which  he  manifested  for  cats  and  dogs,  neither  of 
which  was  ever  known  to  reappear  after  having  once  vent- 
ured to  cross  his  threshold.  Heaven  knows  what  became 
of  them!  Public  rumor  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  him  of 
carrying  in  one  of  his  spacious  pockets  a  piece  of  bacon 
wherewith  to  entice  these  poor  beasts;  therefore,  when  he 
trotted  slowly  past  my  uncle's  house  every  morning  to 
visit  his  patients,  I  could  not  but  regard  his  long,  flapping 
coat-tails  with  a  feeling  akin  to  terror. 

These  are  among  the  most  vivid  impressions  of  my  child- 
hood; but  the  remembrance  dearest  to  my  heart,  the  one 
which  I  most  frequently  recall  to  mind  in  my  dreams  of 
that  dear  little  town  of  Bingen,  is  of  the  raven  Hans,  flut- 
tering through  the  streets,  stealing  the  goods  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  butchers'  shops,  carrying  off  in  his  flight  papers 
or  whatever  else  came  within  his  range,  and  entering  in  the 
most  unceremonious  fashion  any  house  which  happened  to 
strike  his  fancy,  for  which  peccadillos  he  was  rewarded  by 
the  applause  of  the  entire  populace  of  Bingen,  who  ad- 
mired, supported,  and  petted  the  bird. 

A  singular  creature,  in  truth,  was  this  same  Hans.  One 
day  he  came  into  town  with  a  broken  wing;  Dr.  Hasel- 
noss mended  it,  and  forthwith  everybody  adopted  the 
bird;  one  member  of  the  community  furnished  him  with 
meat,  another  with  cheese,  etc.  In  short,  Hans  belonged 
to  the  town,  and  was  accorded  its  freedom.  How  I  did 
love  that  bird,  notwithstanding  sundry  sharp  pecks  which 
I  had  more  than  once  sustained  from  his  beak.  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  can  see  him  now  pattering  through  the  snow, 
with  his  head  cocked  on  one  side  glancing  slyly  at  me  with 
his  mocking  black  eye.  Did  anything  by  chance  fall  from 
one's  pocket — a  coin,  a  key,  it  mattered  not  what — Hans 
instantly  appropriated  it  to  himself,  transporting  it  to  the 
church  roof.  There  he  had  established  his  warehouse 
whenein  he  deposited  the  fruits  of  his  pillage,  for  Hans, 
sad  to  relate,  was  a  thieving  bird.  There  was,  however, 
one  person  in  the  town  who  was  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule — my  Uncle  Zacharias.  He  not  only  detested 
Hans  himself,  but  regarded  the  people  of  Bingen  as  im- 
beciles for  wasting  affection  upon  such  a  creature.  In- 
deed, this  ordinarily  calm,  gentle  man  was  so  absurdly 
prejudiced  against  the  poor  raven  that  if  he  happened  to 
observe  the  bird  hovering  about  his  window,  he  invariably 
flew  into  a  passion. 

One  beautiful  evening  in  October,  Uncle  Zacharias  ap- 
parently was  in  an  unusually  happy  frame  of  mind.  The 
windows  were  open,  and  a  flood  of  sunshine  penetrated 
the  chamber.  Beyond,  autumn  scattered  with  lavish 
hand  her  glowing  tints,  that  seemed  yet  brighter  by  contrast 
with  the  sombre  green  of  the  fir-tree  which  constituted 
the  background  for  this  dash  of  brilliant  color.  Uncle 
Zacharias,  lolling  comfortably  in  his  easy-chair,  smoked 
his  pipe  in  absolute  content.  It  seemed  to  me  as  I 
watched  him  that  his  whole  nature— mental,  moral,  and 
physical — was  visibly  expanding  under  the  influence  of 
ineffable  peace. 

"  Dear  Toby,"  said  he  to  me,  at  the  same  time  puffing 
toward  the  ceiling  a  long  spiral  column  of  smoke,  "  you 
can  not  realize  what  a  calm  serenity  I  am  at  this  moment 
experiencing.  For  many  years  I  have  not  felt  so 
thoroughly  in  the  mood  to  undertake  a  great  work — such 
a  work,  for  instance,  as  Haydn's  '  Creation.'  The  heavens 
seem  to  open  before  me.  I  can  hear  angels  and  seraphim 
singing  their  celestial  anthem.  I  can  even  distinguish 
their  several  voices.  Oh,  the  sublimity  of  music,  Toby, 
the  sublimity  of  music !  If  you  could  but  hear,  as  I 
do,  the  bass  of  the  twelve  apostles.  It  is  magnificent — 
magnificent!  The  soprano  of  Raphael  pierces  the  clouds; 
it  is  the  trumpet  of  the  last  judgment;  now  the  joy  of  the 
angels  and  the  weeping  of  the  saints  blend  together 
ruly   harmonious  manner.     Hush!    Now  the    Veni 


Creator — the  colossal  bass  advances,  the  earth  shakes — the 
Almighty  One  is  about  to  appear! " 

And  Uncle  Zacharias  bowed  his  head;  he  seemed  to  be 
listening  with  his  whole  soul,  great  tears  suffusing  his  eyes. 
" Bene,  Raphael,  bene"  he  murmured.  But  while  my 
uncle  was  absorbed  in  this  ecstasy  which  imbued  his  whole 
person  with  an  expression  of  heavenly  rapture,  Hans  im- 
proved the  opportunity  to  alight  suddenly  upon  our  win- 
dow-sill, with  a  frightful  "  couac!"  I  saw  Uncle  Zacha- 
rias turn  pale ;  he  glanced  toward  the  window  with  a  ter- 
rified expression,  his  mouth  open,  and  his  hand  extended 
deprecatingly. 

The  raven  had  settled  itself  on  the  transom,  and  was 
now  gazing  upon  us  with  an  expression  that  was  positively 
sardonic.  A  second  time  it  gave  utterance  to  that  mock- 
ing "  couac,"  and  then  complacently  combed  its  wing 
with  its  beak. 

My  uncle  did  not  so  much  as  breathe ;  he  was  as  one 
petrified. 

Hans  completed  his  toilet,  and  resumed  his  flight, 
whereupon  Uncle  Zacharias,  turning,  looked  intently  at 
me  for  some  moments;  then  said: 

"  Did  you  recognize  him?  " 

"Who?" 

"The  devil!" 

"  The  devil !    You  are  jesting?  " 

But  to  this  Uncle  Zacharias  deigned  no  reply,  and  he 
fell  into  profound  meditation. 

.  From  that  day  he  lost  his  good  humor.  At  first  he  had 
tried  to  write  his  grand  symphony,  "  The  Seraphim,"  but, 
failing  in  the  attempt,  he  fell  into  a  state  of  utter  despond- 
ency. He  passed  day  after  day,  extended  at  full  length 
upon  his  reclining  chair,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  vacancy, 
dreaming  of  heavenly  music.  When  I  reminded  him  that 
we  had  come  to  the  end  of  our  resources,  and  suggested 
the  advisability  of  his  writing  a  waltz  or  something  of  that 
sort  wherewith  to  replenish  the  exchequer,  he  exclaimed, 
indignantly : 

"A  waltz!  ....  A  dance!  ....  What  do  you  mean 
by  that  ?  If  you  choose  to  suggest  my  grand  symphony, 
all  right;  but  a  waltz!  Why,  Toby,  you  are  losing  your 
senses;  you  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking  about!" 

Then  he  continued  in  a  calmer  tone: 

"  Toby,  believe  me,  from  the  time  I  finish  my  great 
work,  we  can  cross  our  arms  and  rest  on  our  laurels.  It  is 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  harmony;  our  reputation  will  then 
be  made.  I  would  have  finished  this  chef  cCceuvre  long 
ago,  but  for  one  thing — the  raven ! " 

"The  raven!"  I  protested;  "but  dear  uncle,  how, 
I  ask,  could  this  raven  prevent  you  from  writing?  Is  it  not 
like  any  other  bird? " 

"  Like  any  other  bird,"  echoed  my  uncle,  indignantly. 
"  Toby,  I  see  that  you  are  conspiring  with  my  enemies! 
And  what  have  I  hot  done  for  you  ?  Have  I  not  brought 
you  up  as  my  own  child?  Have  I  not  taken  the  place 
of  both  father  and  mother  to  you?  Did  I  not  teach 
you  to  play  the  clarionet?  Ah!  Toby,  Toby,  this  is  in- 
deed cruel ! " 

All  of  this  was  uttered  in  a  tone  of  such  positive  convic- 
tion that  I  ended  by  believing  it  myself,  and  in  my  heart 
I  cursed  Hans,  who  interfered  with  my  uncle's  inspiration. 
"  Without  him,"  I  said  to  myself,  "our  fortune  would  be 
made ! "  And  I  began  to  entertain  a  serious  doubt  whether, 
after  all,  the  raven  were  not  the  devil  in  person! 

Sometimes  Uncle  Zacharias  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
write,  but  by  a  curious  and  almost  incredible  fatality 
Hans  invariably  made  his  appearance  at  a  critical  moment, 
heralding  his  presence  with  his  hoarse  cry.  Then  the  poor 
man  threw  down  his  pen  in  despair,  and,  had  he  been  pos- 
sessed of  any  hair,  would  have  torn  it  out  by  the  handful, 
so  great  was  his  exasperation.  Matters  eventually  came  to 
such  a  pass  that  Uncle  Zacharias  borrowed  the  gun  of  Ra- 
zer,  the  baker — rusty  old  gim-crack  though  it  was — and 
stood  sentry  behind  the  door,  where  he  lay  in  wait  for  the 
abominable  creature.  Whereupon  Hans,  as  crafty  as  the 
devil,  appeared  no  more  until  my  uncle,  shivering  with 
cold — for  it  was  midwinter — returned  to  his  fireside  to 
warm  his  hands,  when  "  couac ! "  cried  the  raven,  directly 
in  front  of  the  house.  Uncle  Zacharias  ran  forthwith  into 
the  street.    Hans  had  again  disappeared. 

It  was  a  veritable  comedy.  All  the  town  was  discussing 
the  matter.  My  schoolmates  mocked  my  uncle  so  un- 
sparingly that  I  was  forced,  on  his  account,  into  many  a 
battle.  I  defended  him  with  the  utmost  pugnacity,  and 
consequently  returned  home  every  evening  with  a  black 
eye,  or  otherwise  bruised  contenance.  Then  my  poor  un- 
cle would  regard  me  with  tender  commiseration,  saying: 

"  Dear  child,  take  courage;  your  troubles  will  soon  be 
over." 

Thereupon,  by  way  of  reassurance,  he  would  enthusias- 
tically depict,  for  my  benefit,  the  magnificent  work  which 
he  contemplated.  It  was  truly  superb,  all  in  proper  se- 
quence: the  overture  of  the  Apostles;  then  the  choir  of 
seraphim  in  E  flat;  followed  by  the  roaring,  amid  thunder 
and  lightning,  of  the  Veni  Creator. 

"  But,"  added  my  uncle,  "  the  raven  must  die;  for  it  is 
he  who  is  the  cause  of  all  this  trouble.  See,  Toby,  but 
for  him  my  grand  symphony  would  have  been  finished  long 
ago,  and  we  might  to-day  be  living  upon  an  ample  in- 
come." 
******** 

One  evening,  returning  home  late,  I  encountered  Hans. 
It  had  been  snowing,  and  the  moonlight  was  reflected  with 
more  than  usual  brilliancy  upon  the  roofs.  An  air  of 
peaceful  serenity  everywhere  prevailed;  but  the  sight  of 
the  raven  sent  through  my  heart  a  vague  presentiment  of 
evil.  On  reaching  the  door  of  our  house  I  was  astonished 
to  find  it  open.  Glimmerings  of  light,  like  the  reflected 
rays  of  a  dying  fire,  played  upon  the  window  panes.  I  en- 
tered; I  called;  no  response.  Therefore  great  was  my 
consternation  when  I  beheld  my  uncle  stretched  at  full 
length  upon  his  chair,  his  nose  blue,  his  ears  purple,  our 
neighbor's  old  gun  between  his  knees,  and,  worst  of  all, 
his  shoes  filled  with  snow. 

The  poor  man  had  been  hunting  the  raven.  "  Uncle 
Zacharias,"  I  cried,  "  are  you  asleep? " 

He  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  at  me  drowsily. 

"Toby,  I  took  aim  more  than  twenty  times,  and  he 
always  disappeared  like  a  shadow  at  the  very  moment  when 


I  was  about  to  pull  the  trigger."  With  these  words  he  fell 
back  in  a  deep  stupor,  lshook  him  roughly;  he  did  not 
move!  Then,  becoming  terrified,  I  ran  across  for  Hasel- 
noss.  When  I  lifted  the  clapper,  my  heart  beat  like  a 
sledge-hammer;  and  when  the  echo  of  the  bell  resounded 
to  the  extreme  end  of  the  hall  my  knees  trembled.  The 
street  was  deserted,  the  snow-flakes  flew  around  my  ears, 
and  I  shivered.  When  I  had  rung  for  the  third  time,  the 
doctor's  window  opened,  and  Haselnoss's  head,  framed  in 
a  white  cotton  night-cap,  appeared  within  the  casement. 
"  Who  is  there?  "  said  he,  in  a  shrill  voice. 
"  Doctor,"  I  answered,  "  come  quickly  to  Uncle  Za- 
charias.   He  is  very  ill. 

"  Eh !  "  replied  Haselnoss.  "  I  will  be  there  as  soon  as  I 
can  get  on  a  coat." 

The  window  was  closed  again,  and  for  fifteen  minutes  I 
waited  in  the  deserted  street,  whose  silence  was  broken 
only  by  the  creaking  of  the  weather-vane,  turning  on  hs 
rusty  pivot,  and  by  the  occasional  barking  of  a  farm  dog 
in  the  distance.  At  last  footsteps  were  heard.  Slowly, 
slowly  some  one  descended  the  staircase,  a  key  was  in- 
serted in  the  lock,  and  Haselnoss,  wrapped  in  an  immense 
overcoat,  carrying  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  appeared  on  the 
threshold. 

"  Phew!"  said  he;  "  how  cold  it  is!  I  was  wise  to  wrap 
up  warmly." 

"  Yes;  for  twenty  minutes  I  have  been  freezing,"  was 
my  somewhat  caustic  reply. 

"Ah !  I  hurried  that  you  might  not  have  to  wait." 

A  moment  later  we  entered  my  uncle's  room. 

"Eh!  good  evening,  master  Zacharias,"  said  Doctor 
Haselnoss,  in  the  most  natural  tone  of  voice  imaginable, 
blowing  out  his  lantern.  "  How  do  you  feel?  Apparent- 
ly you  nave  a  slight  cold  in  the  head.    Eh  ? " 

At  this  voice  Uncle  Zacharias  aroused  himself. 

"Doctor,"  said  he,  "I  will  tell  you  everything,  from 
the  beginning." 

"  It  is  entirely  unnecessary,"  interrupted  Haselnoss, 
seating  himself  opposite  to  his  patient  on  an  old  trunk;  "  I 
know  all  this  better  than  you  yourself.  I  know  the  princi- 
ple and  consequence;  the  cause  and  effect.  You  detest 
Hans,  and  Hans  detests  you.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  It  is  all  sim- 
ple enough,  the  raven  does  not  like  the  song  of  the  night- 
ingale, and  the  nightingale  can  not  endure  the  song  of  the 
raven."  My  uncle  was  dumfounded.  "  Listen,"  re- 
sumed the  doctor;  "  what  I  have  said  need  occasion  you 
no  surprise.  Every  day  discovers  parallel  cases.  Sympa- 
thies and  antipathies  govern  our  poor  world.  You  enter  a 
tavern,  a  brewery — it  is  immaterial  where;  you  see  two 
gamblers  seated  at  a  table,  and,  without  knowing  either  of 
them,  your  sympathies  are  instantly  with  one  or  the  other. 
What  reason  have  you  to  prefer  one  to  the  other?  Any? 
Ha!  ha!  ha!  Upon  thiswise  men  construct  theories  at 
random,  instead  of  saying  simply :  here  is  a  cat,  there  is  a 
mouse;  I  take  sides  with  the  mouse  because  we  are  of  the 
same  family;  because  before  I  was  Haselnoss,  M.  D.,  I 
was  a  rat,  a  squirrel,  or  a  field-mouse,  and  in  consequence 
of  which  " 

But  he  did  not  finish  his  sentence,  for  at  that  moment 
my  uncle's  cat  accidentally  passing  him,  he  seized  it  as 
though  it  had  been  an  old  wig  and  whisked  it  into  his 
pocket  with  startling  rapidity. 

Uncle  Zacharias  and  I  looked  at  each  other  utterly  as- 
tounded. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  my  cat  ? "  finally  ejacu- 
lated my  uncle. 

Instead  of  answering,  Haselnoss  merely  smiled  some- 
what constrainedly.  After  a  momentary  pause,  he  stam- 
mered : 

"  Master  Zacharias,  I  will  cure  you." 

"  First  return  me  m>  cat." 

"  If  you  insist  upon  my  returning  this  cat,"  said  Hasel- 
noss, "  I  will  give  you  up  to  your  unfortunate  destiny. 
You  will  never  know  another  peaceful  moment;  you  will 
never  be  able  to  write  another  note,  and,  day  by  day,  you 
will  grow  thinner." 

"  But,  in  heaven's  name,"  protested  my  uncle,  "  what 
has  that  poor  animal  done  to  you?" 

"What  has  it  done  to  me?"  repeated  the  doctor,  with 
contracted  brow ;  "  what  has  it  done  to  me?  Know,  then, 
that  we  have  been  at  war  since  the  beginning  of  time ! 
Know  that  this  cat  but  resumes  in  itself  the  quintessence 
of  a  thistle  that  choked  me  when  I  was  a  violet;  of  a  holly 
which  overshadowed  me  when  I  was  a  thicket;  of  a  pike 
which  ate  me  when  I  was  a  carp;  and  of  a  hawk  which  de- 
voured me  when  I  was  a  mouse ! " 

I  thought  that  Haselnoss  had  lost  his  wits,  but  my  uncle, 
closing  his  eyes,  replied  after  a  long  silence : 

"  I  understand  you,  Doctor  Haselnoss,  I  understand  you. 
Undoubtedly  you  are  right.  Cure  me  and  I  will  give  you 
my  cat." 

The  doctor's  eyes  sparkled.  "  That  is  something  like ! " 
cried  he;  "  now  I  will  cure  you." 

Thereupon  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  penknife,  and  se- 
lecting from  the  hearth  a  chip  of  wood,  he  whittled  assidu- 
ously, my  uncle  and  I  watching  the  proceeding  curiously. 
When  he  had  shaped  two  thin  blades  of  wood  to  his  satis- 
faction, he  hollowed  them,  then  taking  from  his  portfolio 
a  very  narrow  strip  of  parchment,  he  fitted  together  with  it 
the  two  pieces  of  wood.  The  instrument,  thus  devised,  he 
raised  to  his  lips  with  a  smile.  My  uncle's  face  fairly 
beamed. 

"  Doctor  Haselnoss,"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  are  a  wonder- 
ful man — a  truly  superior  man — a  man — 

"  I  know  it,"  interrupted  Haselnoss,  "  I  know  it.  But 
extinguish  the  light,  so  that  not  a  single  ray  can  penetrate 
the  gloom  ! " 

And  while  I  executed  his  order  he  opened  wide  the  win- 
dow. The  dazzling  brightness  of  the  snow  without  and 
the  impenetrable  darkness  of  the  chamber  within  formed  a 
striking  contrast. 

A  thousand  confused  impressions  agitated  me.  Uncle 
Zacharias  sneezed.  Haselnoss  waved  his  hand  with  an 
impatient  gesture  to  command  silence;  then  all  was  still. 

Suddenly  a  sharp  whistle  resounded  through  the  room. 
"  Pee-weet,  pee-weet ! "  After  which  there  fell  upon  us  for 
a  second  time  a  stillness  which  was  almost  solemn.  I 
heard  my  heart  beating.  The  momentary  hush  was  bro- 
ken by  a  repetition  of  the  same  whistle :   "  Pee-weet,  pee- 
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weet ! "  Then  I  observed  that  it  was  the  doctor  who  pro- 
duced it  with  his  bird-call.  This  observation  restored  my 
courage  and  enabled  me  to  pay  attention  to  the  most  mi- 
nute details  of  what  was  passing  around  me. 

Uncle  Zacharias,  in  a  stooping  posture,  was  apparently 
gazing  at  the  moon.  Haselnoss  stood  motionless,  with  one 
hand  on  the  window;  in  the  other  his  bird-call.  He  had 
not  maintained  this  attitude  for  more  than  a  couple  of  mo- 
ments when  the  fluttering  of  a  bird  was  heard  near  by. 

"  Oh ! "  murmured  my  uncle. 

"  Hush ! "  said  Haselnoss;  and  the  "  pee-weet  "  was  re- 
peated several  times,  with  strange  and  sudden  modula- 
tions. Twice  the  bird  struck  the  window,  in  its  rapid,  un- 
easy flight.  Uncle  Zacharias  made  a  gesture,  as  if  to  take 
his  gun,  but  Haselnoss  seized  him  by  the  wrist,  muttering, 
"  Are  you  crazy?"  Whereupon  my  uncle  restrained  his 
impatience.  The  doctor  renewed  his  whistling,  imitating 
so  skillfully  the  butcher-bird  when  caught  in  a  snare  that 
Hans,  whirling  to  the  right  and  the  left,  finally  yielded  to 
an  overpowering  curiosity,  and  entered  the  room.  1  heard 
his  claws  strike  the  floor.  Uncle  Zacharias  gave  a  scream, 
and  made  a  dart  for  the  bird,  which  eluded  him. 

"What  awkwardness!"  cried  Haselnoss,  closing  the 
window. 

It  was  time.  Hans  sought  refuge  in  the  rafters;  but 
after  flying  around  the  room  five  or  six  times  in  bewilder- 
ment, he  finally  struck  with  such  force  against  the  window 
that,  notwithstanding  his  efforts  to  remain  by  hanging  on 
with  his  claws,  he  slipped,  and  fell  its  entire  length,  reach- 
ing the  floor  in  a  half-stunned  condition.  Haselnoss 
quickly  struck  a  light.  The  next  thing  I  saw  was  poor 
Hans  struggling  in  my  uncle's  grasp,  and  then  all  was  over. 
With  frantic  delight  Uncle  Zacharias  wrung  the  poor  little 
creature's  neck,  crying: 

"  Ha!  ha!  ha!    I  have  you  at  last,  I  have  you  at  last!  " 

Haselnoss  watched  this  proceeding  with  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  cried  he;  "are  you  satisfied,  Master 
Zacharias,  are  you  satisfied?" 

Never  had  I  witnessed  such  a  frightful  scene.  My  un- 
cle's face  was  crimson.  The  poor  bird  stretched  itself  to 
its  full  length,  fluttered  its  wings,  like  a  huge  moth,  and  the 
death-chill  ruffled  its  feathers. 

This  spectacle  caused  me  such  a  sensation  of  horror 
that  I  ran  from  the  sight  of  it  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room. 

The  first  moment  of  revenge  over,  Uncle  Zacharias  be- 
came himself  once  more. 

"  Toby,"  said  he,  "  the  devil  has  paid  his  dues;  I  will 
pardon  him.  Hold  this  Hans  up  before  my  eyes.  Ah!  I 
feel  as  though  I  were  endowed  with  new  existence !  Now, 
silence;  listen!" 

And  Uncle  Zacharias,  with  an  air  of  inspiration,  gravely 
seated  himself  at  the  harpsichord.  I  stood  in  front  of 
him,  holding  the  bird  by  the  beak;  behind  him  Haselnoss 
held  the  candle.  One  could  hardly  conceive  a  more  fan- 
tastic picture  than  was  afforded  by  the  grouping  of  these 
figures,  as  they  thus  stood,  under  the  high,  worm-eaten 
rafters,  surrounded  by  the  old-fashioned  furniture  which 
filled  our  room.  The  dim  light  heightened  the  effect  of  this 
picture  by  casting  a  grotesque  representation  of  it  upon 
the  dilapidated  old  wall. 

From  the  first  chord  which  my  uncle  struck  he  appeared 
as  one  transformed.  His  large  blue  eyes  fairly  sparkled 
with  enthusiasm.  He  was  not  playing  before  us,  but  in  a 
cathedral,  before  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  for 
the  Creator  himself. 

What  sublime  music!  In  turn  sombre,  pathetic,  lacer- 
ating, resigned.  In  the  midst  of  tears  and  sobs  hope 
spread  its  wings  of  blue  and  gold.  O  God!  how  is  it 
possible  to  conceive  such  grand  things ! 

It  was  a  requiem. 

For  an  hour  inspiration  did  not  desert  Uncle  Zacharias 
for  a  single  instant. 

Haselnoss  no  longer  laughed.  Unconsciously  his  jeer- 
ing countenance  had  assumed  an  indescribable  expression. 
I  fancied  he  was  deeply  affected;  but,  as  I  watched  him, 
I  saw  him  twitch  nervously;  he  clenched  his  fist,  and  some- 
thing struggled  in  his  long  coat-tails. 

When  my  uncle,  exhausted  by  excessive  emotion,  bowed 
his  head  upon  the  edge  of  the  instrument,  the  doctor  drew 
forth  from  his  big  pocket  the  cat  which  he  had  strangled. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  said  he;  "good-night,  Master  Zach- 
arias, good-night.  We've  each  had  our  little  game.  Ha! 
ha !  ha !  You  have  written  a  Requiem  for  the  raven,  Hans 
— it  now  only  remains  for  you  to  write  an  Alleluia  for  your 
cat.    Good-night." 

My  uncle  was  so  subdued  that  he  contented  himself 
with  saluting  the  doctor  with  a  bow,  motioning  to  me  to 
conduct  him  out  of  the  room. 

As  Haselnoss  was  crossing  the  street,  I  heard  the  cathe- 
dral bells  mournfully  tolling — the  Grand  Duke  Yeri-Peter, 
second  of  his  name,  was  dead. 

Returning  to  the  room,  I  found  Uncle  Zacharias  stand- 
ing. 

"  Toby,"  said  he,  in  a  grave  tone,  "go  to  bed,  my  child; 
I  must  write  all  night,  lest  I  should  forget." 

1  hastened  to  obey,  and,  strange  to  say,  never  slept  bet- 
ter. 

On  the  morrow,  about  nine  o'clock,  I  was  awakened  by 
the  sound  of  a  great  tumult.  The  whole  town  was  in  a 
state  of  excitement — the  sole  topic  of  conversation  was  the 
death  of  the  Grand  Duke. 

Master  Zacharias  was  sent  for  from  the  castle.  He  was 
ordered  to  write  the  Requiem  of  Yeri-Peter  II. — a  work 
which  won  him  the  office  of  Precentor,  long  the  object  of 
his  ambition.  This  requiem  was  none  other  than  that 
written  for  Hans.  When  my  uncle  became  an  important 
personage  with  an  annual  income  of  five  hundred  thalers, 
he  often  whispered  in  my  ear : 

"  Ha,  nephew,  if  it  were  known  that  it  was  for  the  raven 
I  had  composed  my  famous  requiem,  we  would  to-day  be 
playing  the  clarionet  at  the  village  fetes.  Ha!  ha!  ha!" 
And  my  uncle  fairly  shook  with  laughter. — Adapted  for  the 
Argonaut  by  Sallie  Ritchie  Heath. 
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My  Little  Girl. 
My  little  girl  is  nestled 

Within  her  tiny  bed, 
With  amber  ringlets  crested 

Around  her  dainty  head; 
She  lies  so  calm  and  stilly, 

She  breathes  so  soft  and  low, 
She  calls  to  mind  a  lily 

Half-hidden  in  the  snow. 

A  weary  little  mortal 

Has  gone  to  Slumberland; 
The  Pixies  at  the  portal 

Have  caught  her  by  the  hand. 
She  dreams  Iter  broken  Dolly 

Will  soon  be  mended  there, 
That  looks  so  melancholy 

Upon  the  rocking-chair. 

I  kiss  your  wayward  tresses, 

My  drowsy  little  queen; 
I  know  you  have  caresses  • 

From  floating  forms  unseen. 
O  Angels,  let  me  keep  her 

To  kiss  away  my  cares, 
This  darling  Uttle  sleeper 

Who  has  my  love  and  prayers! 

— Samuel  Minturn  Peck. 

A  Woman's    Keepsake. 
This  I  show  you,  dearest,  this  is 

More  than  just  a  yellow  flower, 
This  was  hallowed  by  your  kisses, 

Severed  in  a  sacred  hour, 
Laid  by  your  warm  hand  in  mine, 
And  I  hold  it  thus  divine. 

Where  the  longest  rushes  shiver 

With  their  flower-heads  full  in  Tune, 

Bending  o'er  the  eddying  river, 
As  it  modulates  its  tune, 

In  among  the  reeds  alone 

This  fair  iris-bloom  was  blown. 

Could  it  be  to-day,  I  wonder? 

For  it  seems  so  sweet  and  far — 
Scarce  a  man's  arm-length  asunder, 

Where  the  reeds  and  lilies  are, 
You  and  I  were  floating  thus, 
While  the  black-cap  sang  to  us. 

Suddenly  you  downward  darted, 
Drew  the  three-winged  wonder  up, 

And  I  caught  it — though  I  started — 
In  my  lap  as  in  a  cup: 

See!  its*  scentless  leaves  express 

Our  unspoken  happiness. 

Blessed  flower,  whom  Death  pursuing 

Can  not  rob  of  life  for  me — 
Th'tu,  whose  fluttering,  papery  ruin 

I  shall  watch  with  ecstasy — 
Fade,  thy  memory  still  will  keep 
Fresh  for  me  as  dew  or  sleep! 

Thou  art  buried  safe  for  ever 

In  the  cassia  of  this  kiss! 
Sister-blossoms  in  the  river 

None  have  such  a  tomb  as  this; 
In  their  void  and  hurrying  stream 
None  can  dream  as  thou  shalt  dream. 

Over  thee  a  girl  shall  hover. 

Raining  tears  of  deep  delight, 
Till  the  image  of  her  lover 

Flash  across  her  inward  sight, 
And  thy  faded  leaves  unfold 
Their  old  visionary  gold.    — Edmund  W.  Gosse. 


The   V-a-s-e. 
From  the  madding  crowd  they  stand  apart, 
The  maidens  four  and  the  Work  of  Art ; 
And  none  might  tell  from  sight  alone 
In  which  had  Culture  ripest  grown — 
The  Gotham  Million  fair  to  see, 
The  Philadelphia  Pedigree, 
The  Boston  Mind  of  azure  hue, 
Or  the  soulful  Soul  from  Kalamazoo  — 
For  all  loved  Art  in  a  seemly  way, 
With  an  earnest  soul  and  a  capital  A. 
******* 

Long  they  worshiped;  but  no  one  broke 

The  sacred  stillness,  until  up  spoke 

The  Western  one  from  the  nameless  place, 

Who,  blushing,  said:  "What  a  lovely  vase." 

Over  three  faces  a  sad  smile  flew, 

And  they  edged  away  from  Kalamazoo. 

But  Gotham's  haughty  soul  was  stirred 

To  crush  the  stranger  with  one  small  word. 

Deftly  hiding  reproof  in  praise, 

She  cries:  " 'Tis,  indeed,  a  lovejy  vaze!" 

But  brief  her  unworthy  triumph,  when 

The  lofty  one  from  the  house  of  Penn, 

With  the  consciousness  of  two  grandpapas, 

Exclaims:  "  It,  is  quite  a  lovely  vahs!" 

And  glances  round  with  an  anxious  thrill, 

Awaiting  the  word  of  Beacon  Hill. 

But  the  Boston  maid  smiles  courteouslee, 

And  gently  murmurs:  "Oh,  pardon  me! 

I  did  not  catch  your  remark,  because 

I  was  so  entranced  with  that  charming  vaws!" 

Dies  erit  pi  agclidti 
Sinistra  quum  Bostoitui. 

—James  Jeffrey  Roche  in  Life. 


At  the  Door. 
I  thought  myself  indeed  secure  — 

So  last  the  door,  so  firm  the  lock  — 
But,  lol  he  toddling  comes  to  lure 

My  parent  ear  with  timorous  knock. 
My  heart  were  stone  could  it  withstand 
The  sweetness  of  my  baby's  plea —  ■ 
That  timorous,  baby  knocking  and 
"Please  let  me  in  —  it's  only  me." 

I  threw  aside  th'  unfinished  book, 

Regardless  of  its  tempting  charms, 
And,  opening  wide  the  door,  I  took 

My  laughing  darling  in  my  arms. 

Who  knows  but  in  Eternity, 

I,  like  a  truant  child,  shall  wait 
The  glories  of  a  life  to  be, 

Beyond  the  Heavenly  Father's  gate? 
And  will  that  Heavenly  Father  heed 

The  truant's  supplicating  cry, 
As  at  the  outer  door  I  plead, 
"Tis  I,  O  Father!  only  I"? 

— Eugene  Field  in  the  Current. 


STORYETTES. 

Grave   and   Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Rowland  Hill  rode  a  great  deal,  and  by  exercise  pre- 
served vigorous healoh.  On  one  occasion,  when  asked  by 
a  medical  friend  what  physician  and  apothecary  he  em- 
ployed to  be  always  so  well,  he  replied,  "  My  physician 
has  been  a  horse,  and  my  apothecary  an  ass." 

A  wit  will  have  his  joke  even  at  the  expense  of  gallantry. 
Lord  Houghton,  noted  in  England  because  of  his  merry 
disposition,  as  well  as  because  of  his  acquirements,  was 
such  a  man.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  lady  was  boasting 
that  she  had  brought  hundreds  of  men  to  her  feet,  the  witty 
lord  remarked,  in  an  undertone:  "Chiropodists!" 

In  one  of  the  reception-rooms  of  Vassar  College  there 
hangs  an  excellent  reproduction  of  Millet's  famous  picture, 
"The  Angelus" — two  peasants  stopping  their  work  in  a 
potato  field  to  say  an  Ave  Maria  at  the  sound  of  the  dis- 
tant angelus.  A  teacher  of  the  institution  surprised  one  of 
the  Irish  servants  looking  earnestly  at  this  work  of  art. 
"  Pretty  picture,  Patrick,"  she  said.  "  Yes,  mum,"  quoth 
Pat;  "  but  what's  the  matter  with  the  potay-ties?  " 

The  copyright  law  which  forbids  a  reader  to  carry  on  the 
English  shore  a  stray  volume  of  the  Tauchnitz  library  is 
the  cause  of  some  amusing  incidents.  Few  travelers  leave 
the  continent  without  a  volume  or  two.  The  baron  de- 
clared that  beauty  exercises  a  certain  power  even  upon  the 
grimmest  of  the  customs  officers.  Here  is  a  story,  for  in- 
stance. The  Dover  boat  had  just  arrived.  The  passengers 
walked  over  the  gangway  until  the  decks  were  cleared. 
One  person  remained,  occupying  a  lonely  campstool  on 
the  lee  side  of  the  funnel.  It  was  a  lady,  young  and  beau- 
tiful. She  gave  no  sign.  Her  eyes  were  riveted  to  the 
pages  of  a  volume  which  lay  oh  her  lap;  the  wind  had 
loosened  her  hair,  which  fell  over  her  shoulders  in  pictur- 
esque disorder.  Page  after  page  she  read,  unconscious  of 
the  glassy  gaze  of  the  official  to  whom  she  had  become  the 
centre  of  an  absorbed  interest.  At  last  he  came  up  and 
tapped  her  politely  on  the  shoulder.  She  started  violently, 
and  with  a  beseeching  look.  "  Let  me  finish  it,  pray." 
"I  must  impound  it,  madam."  "You  must?"  "How 
much  more  have  you  to  read?  "  "  Half  a  volume."  "  I 
suggest  a  compromise,"  replied  the  officer.  He  took  the 
volume,  tore  it  in  two  pieces,  and  threw  over  the  first  half 
into  the  sea.  "  You  may  keep  the  rest."  It  was  his  sacri- 
fice to  beauty.  The  volume  was  a  Tauchnitz  edition  of 
one  of  Wilkie  Collins's  most  thrilling  romances. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  terrible  "  Yellow  Jack  "  was 
in  Savannah,  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State 
was  holding  session  in  the  upper  county,  but  within  twen- 
ty-four hours'  run,  by  mail,  of  the  infected  city.  Quite 
suddenly,  late  one  afternoon,  he  was  seized  with  a  head- 
ache, pain  in  his  back,  limbs,  etc.  Having  heard  that 
these  were  the  salutations  which  Yellow  Jack  extends  to 
his  victims  when  approaching  them,  the  judge,  in  great 
consternation,  applied  to  a  friend  who  was  "posted  for 
advice.  A  hot  mustard  bath  was  ordered  at  once,  and  the 
judge  was  soon  laving  himself  in  the  irritating  fluid.  Pres- 
ently he  felt  better,  and,  finding  a  cake  of  soap  in  the  bath- 
tub, he  began  to  apply  it  quite  freely  upon  his  person. 
After  some  pleasant  exercise  in  this  way,  he  looked  down 
for  the  first  time  on  his  body  and  limbs,  and  to  his  horror 
discovered  that  he  was  turning  black.  Hisfriend  was  hur- 
riedly sent  for,  came  in,  and  declared  that  the  symptoms 
were  intensely  expressive  of  yellow  fever.  "  But,"  said  the 
judge,  "  I  feel  no  pain;  I  feel  well."  "  So  much  the  worse; 
the  absence  of  pain  is  a  marked  symptom."  "  Oh," 
groaned  the  judge,  "  what  shall  I  do?  "  "  The  only  hope 
is  in  mustard;  rub  away,"  was  all  the  advice  his  friend 
could  give.  And  he  did  rub,  with  a  will.  On  examina- 
tion, he  was  as  black  as  a  crow,  and  the  "  soap,"  which  a 
careless  servant  had  dropped  into  the  tub,  was  discovered 
to  be  somebody's  patent  paste  blacking.  The  judge  sur- 
vived. 

Monsieur  Boutibouse,  the  French  savant,  served  in 
Napoleon's  army,  and  was  present  at  many  engagements. 
At  the  battle  of  Wagram,  in  1809,  he  was  in  the  heat  of 
the  fray;  the  ranks  around  him  had  been  terribly  thinned 
by  shot,  and  at  sunset  he  was  nearly  isolated.  While  re- 
loading his  musket,  he  was  shot  down  by  a  cannon-ball. 
His  impression  was  that  the  ball  had  passed  through  his 
legs  below  his  knees,  completely  severing  them;  for  he 
suddenly  sank  down,  shortened,  as  he  believed,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  a  foot  in  measurement.  The  trunk  of  the 
body  fell  backward  on  the  ground,  and  the  man's  senses 
were  paralyzed  by  the  shock.  Thus  he  lay,  motionless, 
among  the  wounded  and  dead,  all  night,  not  daring  to 
move,  when  consciousness  partially  returned,  lest  the  loss 
of  blood  should  be  fatally  increased.  That  he  felt  no  pain 
he  attributed  to  the  stunning  effect  of  the  shock  on  his  nerv- 
ous system,  and  his  faculties  were  still  too  numb  to  reason 
why  he  had  not  bled  to  death.  At  early  dawn  he  was 
aroused  by  one  of  the  medical  staff,  who  came  round  to 
help  the  wounded.  "  What's  the  matter  with  you,  my 
good  fellow? "said  the  surgeon.  "Ah,  touch  me  tender- 
ly, doctor,"  replied  Monsieur  Boutibouse,  "  a  cannon-ball 
has  carried  off  my  legs."  The  surgeon  examined  the  limbs 
referred  to,  and  then  giving  him  a  good  shake,  said,  with 
a  loud  laugh:  "Get  up  with  you;  there's  nothing  the 
matter  with  your  legs ! "  Monsieur  Boutibouse  sprang  up, 
in  utter  astonishment,  and  stood  firmly  on  the  legs  which 
he  had  thought  lost  forever.  "  I  felt  more  thankful,"  said 
he,  "  than  I  had  ever  felt  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life 
before.  I  had  not  a  wound  about  me.  I  had,  indeed, 
been  shot  down  by  an  immense  cannon-ball ;  but  instead 
of  passing  -through  my  legs,  as  I  firmly  believed  it  had,  the 
ball  had  passed  under  my  feet,  and  had  plowed  a  hole  in 
the  earth  beneath  at  least  a  foot  in  depth,  into  which  my 
feet  suddenly  sank,  giving  me  the  idea  that  I  had  heen 
thus  shortened  by  the  loss  of  my  legs." 
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ARGONAUT 


A    GLOBE-TROTTER. 

A  globe-trotter  has  visited  us,  and  written  a  book.  Fort- 
unately this  Mr.  Carnegie  was  on  his  way  around  the 
world  in  two  hundred  ana  ten  days,  and  could  remain  only 
twenty-four  hours  in  California,  six  of  which  he  spent  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  in  San  Francisco.  This  was,  however, 
a  sufficiently  long  period  for  him  to  decide  the  Chinese 
question  for  us,  which  he  does,  and  disposes  of  with  a 
sneer;  as  thus:  "Our  free  American  citizen  from  Tipper- 
ary,  and  the  restless  rowdy  of  home  growth,  find  [in  the 
Chinese]  a  rival  beating  them  in  the  race,  and,  instead  of 
taking  the  lesson  to  heart,  and  practicing  the  virtues  which 
cause  the  Chinese  to  excel,  they  mount  the  rostrum  and 
proclaim  that  this  is  a  white  man's  country,"  and  "  down 
with  the  nigger  and  the  heathen  Chinee,"  and  "  three 
cheers  for  whisky  and  a  free  fight."  "  The_ Chinese  ques- 
tion has  not  reached  a  stage  requiring  legislation;  nor,  if 
let  alone,  will  it  do  so  for  centuries  to  come."  Two  na- 
tional conventions,  both  houses  of  Congress,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  people  of  California  by  unani- 
mous vote,  have  come  to  a  different  conclusion;  and  public 
opinion  has  crystallized  into  a  law  limiting  Chinese  immi- 
gration. When,  therefore,  a  book  bearing  the  date  of  1884 
is  issued  by  "  Carnegie  "  taking  upon  this  question  a  dif- 
ferent position,  it  becomes  important  to  inquire  "Who  is 
Carnegie?"  "Carnegie?  Let's  see — Carnegie's  a  Pitts- 
burg ironmonger.  He  is  the  individual  who  drove  four-in- 
hand  through  Great  Britain,"  replies  our  office  man-of-all- 
information."  "Band-wagon  for  a  circus?"  we  inquire. 
"  No,  sir! — private  equipage — rich  man — wrote  a  book  for 

fratuituous  circulation — paid  to  have  it  puffed."  "  Oh, 
0!  Wealthy!"  we  exclaimed,  and,  in  our  admiration  of 
rich  men,  we  determined  to — well,  not  exactly  to  read  Mr. 
Carnegie's  book,  "  Round  the  World,"  but  to  glance  at 
the  preface  and  through  the  table  of  contents,  so  that,  in 
reviewing  it,  we  might  do  the  author  full  justice.  We  find 
Mr.  Carnegie  to  be  the  administrator,  manager,  and  part 
owner  of  the  Union  Iron  Mills,  Lucy  Furnaces,  Keystone 
Bridge  Works,  Union  Forge,  Cokeville  Works,  and  the 
Edgar  Thompson  Steel  Rail  Works,  near  Pittsburg.  He 
is  an  iron  magnate  who  speaks  modestly  of  himself  at  an 
English  banquet,  and  in  presence  of  Earl  Granville,  two 
dukes,  and  others,  before  whom  he  "ventured  a  few  re- 
marks." Fully  satisfied  that  the  author  of  "Round  the 
World  "  was  truly  wealthy,  we  change  the  irreverent  tone 
of  our  criticism,  and  proceed  with  grateful  appreciation  of 
the  kindness  which  prompts  this  learned  and  philanthropic 
blacksmith  to  kindly  consent  to  occupy  his  valuable  time 
in  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  and  in  the  final  set- 
tlement of  all  the  problems  which  for  these  ever  so  many 
centuries  of  time  have  agitated  and  vexed  its  people. 
There  is  much  difference  in  the  book-writing  of  to-day 
and  the  olden  time.  Then  the  cloistered  monk,  with 
shaven  hair,  in  secluded  cell,  with  patient  pencil,  painted 
with  plodding  industry  on  vellum  his  manuscript,  the 
work  of  other  years  of  reading,  meditation,  and  prayer; 
and  out  from  his  workshop  of  toil  came  a  single  missal, 
or  manuscript  of  devotion,  or  work  of  speculative  phi- 
losophy, or  suggestion  of  scientific  thought.  The  ancient 
who  made  a  book  was  an  exception  from  the  ordinary 
mortal.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  or,  at  least,  of  patient, 
plodding  thought;  and  in  a  lifetime  produced  one  "book." 
Mr.  Carnegie,  the  wealthy  ironmonger,  rings  the  bell  for 
his  servant,  orders  un  his  four-in-hand,  whistles  to  his  dog, 
and  drives  through  England;  writes  a  book,  orders  it  print- 
ed, and  the  marvelous  inventions  of  type,  and  steam,  and 
paper  multiply  it  for  as  broad  a  distribution  as  generous 
personal  expenditure  and  vanity  may  prompt.  Again  he 
determines  to  travel  and  again  to  write  a  book.  From  his 
office  upon  ah  October  afternoon  he  sends  his  wife  a  hasty 
note  to  give  him  an  early  dinner;  directs  his  manager  to 
arrange  his  circular  letter  of  credit,  engage  his  section  in 
a  Pullman  car,  telegraph  to  San  Francisco  for  a  state- 
room on  the  Belgic;  eats  his  dinner,  kisses  his  wife, 
dispatches  a  note  to  his  lady  intimates  signed,  "  Yum- 
yum,"  with  "love  to  the  poodle."  Then  "bang!  click! 
the  desk  closes,  the  key  turns,"  and  Mr.  Carnegie  is  off 
for  a  tour  around  the  world  for  pleasure,  and  incidentally 
to  "  make  a  book."  His  traveling  friends  are  Shakespeare 
and  Robbie  Burns,  economical  companions  whom  he  car- 
ries in  his  trunk,  never  reads,  and  rarely  quotes;  at  least, 
we  see  in  his  work  no  evidence  of  their  association.  In  his 
easy  coach  of  fancy  upholstery,  in  bed  at  night,  and  cur- 
tained from  the  sun  at  day,  he  drives  on  from  "  Hell  Gate 
to  Gold  Gate"  in  seven  days.  This  man  in  the  iron  mask 
passes 

"  Through  the  kingdom  of  corn, 

Through  the  empires  of  grain, 
Through  dominions  of  forest 

Drives  the  thundering  train. 
Through  fields  where  God's  cattle 

Are  turned  out  to  grass, 
And  His  poultry  whirl  up 

From  the  wheels  as  we  pass;" 

Till  he 

"  Rounded  Cape  Horn," 
Bade  the  grand  Pacific    "good-morn," 

And  arrived  in  California,  where, 

"  Around  him  were  vineyards,  with  their  jewels  and  gems, 
Living  trinkets  of  wine  blushing  warm  on  the  stems; 
And  the  leaves  all  afire 
With  the  purple  of  Tyre." 

But  of  these  things,  this  picker-up  of  unconsidered  trifles, 
saw  nothing.  The  horses,  "Rarus"and  "Sweetzer," 
came  on  the  train  with  him,  and,  so  far  as  seeing  anything 
worth  seeing,  he  might  have  been  boxed  with  the  fast  step- 
pers in  padded  stalls.  The  valley  of  the  Platte  was  "  fine," 
and  had  corn  in  it.  He  saw  farmers  burn  wheat  stubble; 
saw  some  cattle  on  the  plains  of  Nebraska;  saw  numerous 
herds  of  antelope;  the  Rocky  Mountains  disappointed 
him;  deserts  looked  desolate;  saw  some  Indians;  at 
Ogden  got  some  sweet  grapes;  got  up  early  to  see  the 
Sierras,  and  was  pleased  with  them;  at  Dutch  Flat  Bret 
Harte  passes  into  his  mind,  and  the  English  poet  Tenny- 
son is  criticised;  at  Colfax  bought  a  paper  bag  of  black 
Hamburg  grapes  for  a  quarter,  and  had  salmon  for  break- 
fast: reached  Sacramento  while  the  oleanders  were  in 
blc  noted  the  levee,  and  prophesies  fire;  arrived  at 


Oakland  to  find  it  enveloped  in  a  deep  fog  which  this 
learned  expert  in  consuming  coal  insists  was  smoke,  not 
fog.  Mr.  Carnegie  was  good  enough  to  be  pleased  with 
the  Palace  Hotel.  He  did  not  see  San  Francisco,  and  at 
noon  of  the  following  day  left  on  the  Belgic.  It  takes  him 
twenty-six  pages  of  most  dismal  olla-podrida  to  reach  Japan, 
where  we  bade  Mr.  Carnegie  good-bye  by  laying  down  his, 
so  far,  most  worthless  book.  We  do  not  know  whether  he 
succeeded  in  getting  around  the  world  or  not.  We  pre- 
sume he  did,  else  this  book  had  not  been  published. 
Something  has  got  to  be  done  about  this  business  of  book- 
making.  If  every  brainless  man  of  wealth  and  leisure  is 
to  be  turned  loose  to  vex  the  globe  with  his  aimless  wan- 
derings, and  then  be  at  liberty  to  vex  it  with  a  book,  there 
is  serious  necessity,  not  for  a  law  of  international  copy- 
right, but  for  a  world's  literary  congress  to  suppress  un- 
necessary and  useless  book-making. 

SOCIETY. 

Engagements  and  Weddings. 

It  is'announced  that  Miss  May  Parrott  is  engaged  to  be  married 
to  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Guigne,  a  relative  of  Monsieur  de  Guigne, 
who  married  Miss  Minnie  Parrott.  The  day  for  the  wedding  has 
not  yet  been  announced. 

Hon.  William  Alvord  was  united  in  marriage  on  Saturday 
morning  last  to  Mrs.  Dr.  Keeney,  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Kceney, 
U.  S.  N.,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Beers,  at  Trinity  Church.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alvord  left  on  the  afternoon  train  for  the  East,  to  be  absent  until 
Tulv. 

William  Morris  was  united  in  marriage  on  Monday  morning  to 
Miss  Alta,  daughter  of  R.  M.  Lafferty,  ot  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
The  couple  are  now  spending  a  few  weeks  in  the  country,  and  on 
their  return  will  reside  at  the  corner  of  Leavenworth  and  O'Far- 
rell  Streets. 

The  Langtry  Season. 
Great  interest  is  taken  in  society  circles  concerning  Mrs.  Lang- 
try's  appearance  next  Monday  night  at  the  Baldwin.  Among 
those  who  have  taken  boxes  for  Monday,  and  in  many  instances 
for  the  season,  are  John  Mackay,  Charles  Crocker,  Judge  Samuel 
Wilson,  Judge  Pratt,  William  Dunphy,  Judge  Delmas,  Mr.  Smith, 
Colonel  Spaulding,  and  others.  Among  those  who  have  taken 
seats  for  the  season  are  the  Haggins,  the  revises,  the  Schmiedells, 
the  Hoyts,  the  Beldens,  the  Floyds,  the  Boalts,  the  Chadbournes, 
the  Wallaces,  the  Deanes,  Howard  Coit,  D.  S.  Brown,  Raphael 
Weill,  Mortis  Schmidt,  E.  M.  Greenway,  Governor  Low  and 
family,  and  many  others. 

Hawaiian  Festivities. 
Queen  Victoria's  birthday  was  celebrated  in  Honolulu  by  agrand 
ball  at  the  Music  Hall,  given  by  the  British  Benevolent  Society. 
The  Hawaiian  Band  played  for  the  dancing,  and  an  elegant  colla- 
tion was  partaken  of  during  the  evening.  Among  those  present 
were: 

H.  M.  King  Kalakaua,  H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  Like-Like,  Governor  Domi" 
nus,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Wodehouse,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Daggett,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Da" 
vis,  Governor  and  Mrs.  Low,  MUs  Flora  Low,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Mayo  New- 
hall,  W.  G.  Irwin,  Hon.  Samuel  Parker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hinckley,  Mrs.  Grayson, 
Mrs.  MacMorris,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  McGrew,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Hayley,  Miss 
Wilcox,  Colonel  Boyd,  Mrs.  Walter  Dean,  Mr.  Dean,  and  many  others. 

On  May  29th,  H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  Like-Like  held  a  recep- 
tion from  two  until  six  o'clock.  The  Princess's  hula  dames  exe- 
cuted a  number  of  dances  during  the  afternoon,  and  sang  some  of 
their  native  songs.    Among  those  present  were: 

H.  M.  King  Kalakaua,  Hon.  A.  S.  Cleghorn,  Miss  Cleghorn,  the  Misses 
Fair,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  D.  A.  McKinley,  Mrs.  Walter  Dean,  Mrs.Wagstaff.Gov- 
ernor  and  Mrs.  Low,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newhall. 


San  Rafael  Theatricals. 
Last  Saturday  evening  an  amateur  performance  was  given  in  San 
Rafael,  in  aid  of  St.  Paul's  Church.  "  A  Happy  Pair"  was  suc- 
cessfully performed  to  a  large  audience,  with  Mrs.  Mason,  Mrs. 
Groom,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Bell,  and  Mr.  Kelloggin  thecast.  "Who's 
Who?"  was  the  afterpiece.  A  considerable  sum  was  realized  by 
the  performance. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  is  recovering  very  rapidly  from  her  re- 
cent illness. 

Miss  Lizzie  Hull,  who  has  been  visiting  Miss  Addie  Mills,  will 
go  to  Monterey  a  week  from  next  Wednesday. 

Mrs.  Adam  Grant  spent  last  Sunday  with  Colonel  Harney  at  his 
Menlo  Park  residence. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  Bowie  are  visiting  Mrs.  Henry  Barroi- 
lhet  at  her  San  Mateo  country  seat. 

Will  P.  Dewey,  who  went  to  New  York  some  weeks  ago  on  ac- 
count of  his  mother's  ill  healthy  has  remained  there  since  her  re- 
covery. He  has  been  speculating  in  Wall  Street,  and  is  said  to 
have  made  several  handsome  turns.  His  brother,  Eugene  Dewey, 
who  has  been  established  in  business  on  Wall  Street  for  a  couple  of 
years,  is  also  said  to  be  doing  extremely  well. 

Charles  J.  Kenny,  who  has  been  absent  from  the  city  a  number 
of  months,  endeavoring  to  restore  his  health  by  travel,  is  again  in 
town,  looking  very  well.  His  health  is  much  improved.  He  will 
spend  several  weeks  at  the  Geysers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.J.  Ralston  and  family,  and  Prentiss  Selby  and 
family,  are  visiting  Mrs.  Thomas  Selby  at  her  Menlo  Park  county 
seat. 

A  party,  consisting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  S.  Brown,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martinez,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chretien,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Austin,  went  down  to  Monterey  last  Saturday  to  visit  Mrs. 
Austin,  who  has  been  stopping  at  Del  Monte  for  several  weeks. 

Miss  Nina  Macondray,  who  has  been  visiting  the  Willie  How- 
ards, is  expected  home  shortly. 

James  Robinson  spent  Sunday  at  Monterey. 

Ex-Senator  and  Mrs.  Hager  and  family  left  for  Santa  Barbara 
on  Tuesday  last,  to  be  gone  one  month. 

Miss  Bessie  Sedgwick  went  down  to  Monterey  last  week. 

Mrs.  J.N.  L.  Shepard,  of  Oakland,  is  at  present  entertaining 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Thomas,  lately  from  the  East,  and  also  Mrs.  Qui- 
nan,  her  cousin,  who  is  a  sister  of  ex-Mayor  Wickham,  of  New 
York,  and  who  has  lately  been  visiting  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Senator  Jones  will  remain  in  Washington,  at  the  Portland, 
with  her  husband  the  greater  portion  of  the  summer,  taking  short 
trips  to  the  many  resorts  near  the  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  and  Miss  Mollie  Dodge  spent 
Saturday  and  Sunday  at  Monterey. 

Next  Monday  a  party  from  San  Jose,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Pierce, 
Miss  Pierce,  Miss  Chalfant,  Mr.  Pierce,  and  Mr.  Trank  Morrison, 
leaves  for  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Osgood  Hooker  spent  Sunday  at  Monterey. 

John  W.  Taylor  spent  last  Sunday  with  the  Corbitts,  at  San 
Mateo. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Harrison  and  her  sons  are  now  in  Paris. 

W.  H.  Mills  leaves  for  the  Yosemite  to-day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman  and  family  have  been  spend- 
ing a  week  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  Henry  Babcock  and  Miss  Babcock  have  been  visiting 
Monterey. 

Miss  May  Miller  and  her  sister  are  visiting  Colonel  B.  O.  Carr, 
at  St.  Helena,  Napa  County. 

Colonel  Raymond  goes  to  the  Yosemite  to-day,  for  a  visit  of 
several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colin  M.Boyd  go  to  the  Geysers  about  the  first  of 
July,  and  later  on  to  the  Yosemite  Valley. 


A  large  camping  party  goes  up  to  northern  Marin  County  next 
week  to  remain  until  after  the  fourth  of  July.  It  consists  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wilder,  the  Misses  Soule,  Mr.  Campbell,  the  Misses 
Campbell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonestell,  Mr,  Cutler  Bonestell,  Mr.  Por- 
ter and  his  sister,  Miss  Porter,  Ernest  White,  Mr.  Williamson,  Ju. 
lius  Webber,  and  others. 

Adam  Grant  returned  from  the  Yosemite  Valley  last  Thursday. 

Reverend  James  Eels  and  Mrs.  Eels  and  family  are  spending  the 
summer  on  this  coast.  They  have  been  visiting  their  son,  Mr. 
Charles  Eels,  in  Oakland,  and  later  on  will  spend  a  few  weeks 
with  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Horatio  Livermore,  at  their  St.  Helena 
residence,  in  Napa  Valley. 

Mrs.  ex-Governor  Irwin  and  Miss  Irwin  are  visiting  Sacramento, 
the  guests  of  Mrs.  W.  C.  Brown.- 

Mrs.  Washburn  and  her  daughter  Miss  Jeannie  have  gone  to  the 
Yosemite  Valley. 

Mrs.  Charles  G.  Hooker  and  family  returned  from  Monterey  last 
Monday. 

Miss  Laura  Corbitt  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Charles  McLaughlin  at 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Lena  Brooks,  of  Oakland,  is  visiting  her  friend,  Miss 
Crawford,  in  Nevada  City. 

Miss  Canfield  left  last  Monday  for  the  Yosemite. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Kellogg  have  taken  the  Johnson  residence,. at 
Menlo  Park,  for  the  summer. 

Lieutenant-Governor  John  Daggett  came  down  from  his  Auburn 
ranch  last  Sunday,  and  returned  the  next  day. 

Miss  Hill,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hill,  the  artist,  has  gone  to  the 
Yosemite  Valley  for  the  summer. 

Miss  Sophie  Smith  is  at  Menlo  Park  for  the  summer,  the  guest 
of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Ned  Hopkins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex.  D.  Sharon  and  Mrs.  Sharon  have  been  visit- 
ing in  Sacramento. 

Joseph  Durbrow,  Mrs.  Durbrow,  and  the  Misses  Emma  and  Car- 
rie Durbrow  will  spend  th*1  summer  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Thiirlow  McMullin  is  in  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  Taber's  trip  to  the  Yosemite  was  postponed  until  last  Fri- 
day, when  she  left  for  a  fortnight's  visit. 

Colonel  Creed  Haymnnd  is  visiting  Sacramento. 

Next  Tuesday  Colonel  T.  C.  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  and  Miss  Jamie 
Sullivan  leave  for  the  Yosemite. 

Sir  Edward  Synge  Hutchinson  and  his  neice,  Miss  Brown,  their 
servants,  and  a  number  of  friends  have  gone  to  the  Yosemite,  by 
way  of  Big  Oak  Flat.  They  are  now  at  the  Big  Trees,  fishing 
and  hunting,  and  will  be  absent  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Hale  and  family  left  for  the  Yosemite  last 
Tuesday. 

Judge  Sanderson  and  family  will  spend  the  Fourth  of  July  at  Sis- 
son's,  Mt.  Shasta. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Redding,  nurse  and  child,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Red- 
ding, child  and  nurse,  Miss  Kate  Grimm,  and  Miss  Fannie  Cowles, 
left  last  Tuesday  for  Sisson's,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Shasta.  The  party 
will  be  gone  six  or  seven  weeks.  Mr.  J.  D.  Redding  will  join  them 
in  July. 

Senator  J.  S.  Fassett  and  family,  of  New  York,  arrived  in  a  spe- 
cial car  on  Thursday. 

Mr,  George  W.  Spencer,  who  went  East  recently  to  marry  a 
Boston  lady,  returned  with  his  bride  last  Thursday.  They  intend 
to  reside  at  Pacific  Heights. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Low  and  Miss  Flora  Low  returned  home  by 
the  Alameda  from  Honolulu  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Hinckley  {nee  Grayson)  returned  home  from 
their  wedding  trip  to  Honolulu  last  Saturday,  in  company  with 
the  bride's  mother,  Mrs.  Colonel  George  W.  Grayson. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Nuttall,  Miss  Nut  tall,  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Pinart  have  been 
visiting  /Etna  Springs. 

Miss  Kate  Bancroft  returned  home  from  her  Eastern  visit  last 
Thursday  night. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Porter  Ashe  reached  home  last  Thursday  night. 

Miss  Julia  Adams  returned  from  the  East  to  her  Oakland  home 
last  Thursday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Collier  and  family  have  been  spending  the 
week  at  Monterey. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  and  Miss  Jamie  Sullivan,  spent  last 
Sunday  with  Mrs.  James  Robinson  at  Redwood. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Bell,  of  Washington,  D.C,  are  at 
Monterey. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Garnett  and  son  spent  last  week  at  Monterey. 

Ex-Governor  Perkins  has  gone  down  to  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Stoneman  and  Miss  Stoneman  leave  this 
morning  for  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mrs.  Doctor  Volney  Spaulding,  with  a  party  of  eleven  friends, 
left  for  the  Yosemite  Wednesday,  to  be  gone  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dinsmore  and  Miss  Dinsmore  went  up  to  the  Yo- 
semite Valley  on  Thursday,  to  be  absent  a  number  of  weeks. 

Next  Monday  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirkham  Wright,  of  Oakland,  and 
and  Mrs.  Wright's  mother,  Mrs.  Charles  Langley,  leave  for  a  sev- 
eral weeks'  visit  to  the  Yosemite  Valley,  by  way  of  Big  Oak  Flat. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  T-  Good  and  family  nave  gone  to  the  Yosemite. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Edgerton  came  down  from  Sacramento 
about  the  beginning  of  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raum  left  for  the  Yosemite  last  week. 

Mr.  John  S.  Wilson  spent  Sunday  at  Del  Monte. 

Robert  Nuttall  spent  last  Sunday  at  San  Mateo,  visiting  the  Par- 
rotts. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

Captain  Rodgers,  of  the  Independent,  came  down  from  Mare 
Island  last  week,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Moses,  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps. 

General  George  Crook  has  returned  to  Prescott  from  San  Carlos, 
and  will  shortly  start  for  West  Point. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Adam  Slaker,  First  U.  S.  Artillery,  have 
been  paying  a  round  of  visits  in  New  York,  previous  to  their  re- 
turn to  this  city. 

Captain  W.  S.  Schenck,  of  the  Marine  Corps  stationed  here, 
went  up  to  Mare  Island  last  week. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Weller  and  Miss  Laura  Weller  leave  for 
the  Yosemite  Valley  to-day. 

Mrs.  Lieutenant  Rainey  {nie  Tolson)  is  visiting  Mrs.  Paymas- 
master  Stancliff,  at  Mare  Island. 

The  Pinta  sailed  from  Acapulco  for  San  Diego  June  1st,  whence 
it  will  come  directly  to  this  port. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mrs.  Barber,  of  San  Rafael,  has  been  expecting  to  go  East  for 
several  weeks  to  join  her  eldest  daughter,  who  is  at  school  there, 
but  has  been  detained  by  the  illness  of  her  little  girl.  She  will, 
however,  go  in  a  few  days,  as  the  invalid  is  now  convalescent. 

Mrs.  Dibble,  who  was  thrown  out  of  her  carriage  at  her  San 
Quentin  country  seat  last  week,  is  rapidly  recovering  from  her  in- 
juries. Her  daughter  and  the  governess  are-also  on  the  road  to 
recovery. 

The  Siamese  embassador,  Prince  Nares,  gave  a  reception  to  the 
members  of  the  Geographical  Society,  in  his  rooms  at  the  Palace, 
last  Thursday  morning. 

There  will  be  a  hop  at  the  Tamalpais  Hotel,  in  San  Rafael,  this 
evening. 

A  musical  recital  was  given  at  the  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club 
house,  Saucelito,  last  evening,  by  the  Joran  children.  Mrs.  Blake- 
Alverson  gave  some  vocal  selections.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Marie  C.  Hyde,  the  object  being  to 
raise  funds  to  send  these  children  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
cempleting  their  musical  education.  The  next  of  the  series  takes 
place  at  San  Rafael,  in  Gordon's  Opera  House,  on  June  20th. 

Next  Thursday  evening  the  Caledonian  Club  will  give  its  annual 
ball  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion. 

Harry  Tevis  has  sold  his  yacht  Halcyon  to  Joseph  Grant  and 
Robert  Morrow.  It  will  be  refitted  and  overhauled,  preparatory  to 
the  cruise  on  July  1st  to  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey, 


THE        ARGONAUT 


BUBBLES. 


A  group  of  Raymond  Excursionists  were  sitting  in  the  reception- 
room  of  the  Palace  Hotel  last  Sunday.  The  excursionist  is  not 
at  any  time  a  cheerful  looking  bird.  It  takes  its  pleasure  sadly, 
and  is  chiefly  occupied  in  making  its  coupons  tally.  But  on  Sun- 
day the  Raymond  excursionist  is  as  about  as  jolly  as  a  moldy 
tombstone  in  a  dismantled  cemetery.  It  exudes  the  dismal  from 
every  pore,  and  calls  on  heaven  to  approve  its  gloom. 

A  young  lady  who  was  not  a  tourist,  but  who  was  waiting  for 
some  one,  sought  to  shake  off  the  spell,  and  approached  the  piano. 
A  grenadier  of  a  woman,  vast  in  circumference  and  portentous  of 
aspect,  sat  near  the  piano  and  essayed  to  warn  off  the  musical  in- 
truder. But  what  can  ward  off  a  young  lady  who  plays  without 
being  asked?  The  young  girl  smiled  ana  touched  the  keys  with  a 
chord  or  two.  The  old  woman  sniffed  and  consulted  a  small  dark 
object  at  her  side.  It  looked  like  a  valise,  but  it  turned  out  to  be 
a  bent,  henpecked,  little  old  man.  He  was  her  husband,  and  had 
evidently  filled  that  office  for  sometime.  Poor  old  fellow!  He 
showed  every  year  of  his  slavery,  and  she  every  year  of  her  bossing. 

The  little  old  man  timidly  ventured  a  suggestion  which  met  with 
the  favor  of  the  grenadier.  They  consulted  their  little  book,  found 
no  coupon  to  tear  off  for  the  musical  treat,  and  proceeded  to  beam 
ecstatically.  It  was  to  be  a  free  treat — perhaps  a  little  bout  at  con- 
gregational singing.  The  old  lady  got  her  vocal  chords  in  order, 
and  assumed  an  attitude  of  expectancy.  The  little  old  man  got 
behind  her  sleeve  and  made  himself  also  ready.  With  this,  the 
young  lady  dashed  off  the  prelude  to  a  popular  song,  but  she  never 
reached  the  end.  The  grenadier  rose  wrathfully,  and  a  Greek  fire 
burned  behind  her  spectacles.  She  withered  the  girl  with  a  glance, 
~rabbed  her  lord  as  if  he  were  a  grip-sack,  and  rushed  to  the  door, 
"here  she  paused  and  said,  loudly  and  explicitly,  to  him: 

"  Ezra,  this  is  the  holy  Sabbath  Day.  We  had  ought  to  be 
readin'  our  Bibles,  and  I  felt  it  in  my  bones  that  that  gal  was 
going  to  play  tunes.     I  can't  stand  none  o'  that,  even  in  Cahforny." 


¥ 


The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  day  is  getting  to  be  a  habit  with 
us.  People  have  even  gone  to  the  length  of  considering  it  good 
style  to  go  to  church.  They  make  a  merit  of  it,  as  they  do  01  tak- 
ing ice-cold  baths  and  doing  other  disagreeable  things,  and  noth- 
ing is  allowed  to  interfere  with  it,  except  fishing,  hunting,  or  a  trip 
to  the  country. 

It  is  with  the  most  poignant  regret  that  I  find  Sunday  can  not 
be  escaped  even  by  going  to  the  country.  They  have  set  it  up  in  a 
modified  form  at  the  Geysers  and  Napa  Soda  Springs.  At  Monte- 
rey it  is  really  serious.  They  cover  the  billiard-tables  and  close  the 
bowling-alley  till  cocktail  time.  A  man  may  be  a  full-blown  sin- 
ner after  six  o'clock,  but  he  must  be  a  saint,  according  to  the  letter 
of  the  law,  in  the  morning.  The  sensation  is  peculiar  and  rather 
gratifying.  You  really  feel  that  you  have  given  two  parties  a 
chance  for  a  ballot  in  your  immortal  soul. 

The  sacred  Sunday  closes  at  Monterey  with  a  sacred  concert. 
An  imperious  summons  took  me  from  the  veranda  to  attend  it  on 
the  occasion  of  my  first  visit.  I  did  not  want  to  go.  Every  one 
is  called  upon  to  snut  off  on  something  in  this  world.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  shut  off  on  sacred  concerts. 

I  approached  the  big  salon  unwillingly  and  misgivingly.  A  cir- 
cle or  beautiful  women  surrounded  Ballenberg  and  Yanke.  Bal- 
lenberg  looked  as  solemn  as  if  he  had  never  fiddled  at  a  ball  in  his 
life.    Yanke  looked  as  if  he  had  a  secret  sorrow. 

The  solemnity  of  the  occasion  began  to  impress  even  me.  I 
shuddered  visibly.  Suddenly  the  musicians  struck  up  the  sacred 
music.  To  my  unspeakable  joy,  the  strains  were  familiar.  I  felt 
proud. 

I  recalled  the  air  perfectly,  and  tried  to  fit  the  words  to  it. 
They  came  to  me  with  a  rush,  and  my  erst  friends  of  the  "  Pop  " 
syndicate  will  have  no  difficulty  in  fitting  the  tune  to  this : 

"  I  wish  I  was  a  Thomas  cat, 
Meaow  !  meaowl  meaow  !  " 


When  the  Major-General  in  the  "  Pirates  of  Penzance"  patters 
the  line,  "  I  can  whistle  all  the  tunes  from  that  infernal  nonsense 
'  Pinafore,'  "  it  is  generally  hissed.  The  good  sense  of  the  public 
rises  up  against  the  egregious  asininity  of  a  man's  quoting  his  own 
work. 

It  is  now  Mr.  Henry  James's  turn  to  be  put  in  the  literary  pil- 
lory. The  priggish,  pragmatical,  analytical  novelist  deliberately 
introduces  one  of  his  latest  heroes  in  the  very  act  of  reading  "  Daisy 
Miller."  This  might  be  called  "  gall,"  "cheek, ""effrontery  ";  but 
it  is  something  worse  than  any  or  all  of  these.  It  is  bad  taste. 
Bad  taste?  Wny,  Jamesy  dear,  if  this  is  what  your  Anglomania  is 
leading  you  to,  hadn't  you  better  come  back  and  be  an  American 
again  until  you  get  a  fresh  start?  This  last  touch  is  quite  too 
English  in  its  blundering  conceit  even  for  an  apostate. 

Some  paragrapher  circulated  an  item  not  long  ago  concerning 
the  unfitness  of  newspaper  men  for  the  field  of  fiction.  That  enor- 
mously fecund  writer,  George  Alfred  Townsend,  undertook  to  re- 
fute the  fast-spteading  idea  and  wrote  a  book,  to  which  he  gave 
the  not  thrilling  name,  "The  Entailed  Hat."  His  fitness  for  fic- 
tion will  never  be  challenged  again.  I  pass  over  the  first  idea  that 
strikes  a  faithful  "Gath"  reader— namely,  that  after  long  employ- 
ment of  fiction  to  make  up  his  facts,  he  for  the  first  time  employs 
fact  to  make  fiction.  This  is  not  worth  mentioning.  He  would 
not  be  earning  fifteen  thousand  a  year  as  a  correspondent  if  he 
wrote  bald  truth.  I  do  not  mind  there  being  such  a  lot  of  charac- 
ters in  his  book  that  it  would  require  an  experienced  census-taker 
to  keep  track  of  them.  As  there  are  seven  distinct  plots  in  the 
book,  a  liberal  number  of  characters  is  necessary  to  sustain  them. 
But  the  warmth  of  fancy  which  Mr.  Gath  displays  makes  one  gasp 
now  and  then  to  read  these  things  in  cold,  plain  American.  If 
this  is  the  result  of  newspaper  training,  the  journalistic  school  of 
fiction  will  outrival  Zola  or  Gautier  in  the  original.  "Gath" 
writes  under  a  curb,  but  he  is  a  practiced  writer  and  knows  just  to 
a  gasp  when  to  rein  in.  The  lesser  correspondents  who  take  to 
this  sort  of  thing  must  either  write  in  French  or  for  private  circu- 
lation only.  ^ 

Apropos  of  two  fashionable  marriages  which  are  upon  the  tapis, 
people  are  constantly  saying  of  each  bride,  "  Oh,  what  a  fool  she 
is!"  Being  moved  to  wonder  why  these  ladies  were  selected  for 
distinctive  mention  from  among  a  sex  which  is  consistent  only 
in  its  folly,  I  inquired  concerning  them.  They  are  engaged  to 
young  men  who  are  their  juniors — the  one  by  a  decade,  the  other 
by  half  a  dozen  years — and  this  is  their  folly. 

A  partner  in  life  is  an  article  which  it  is  desirable  (in  some 
cases)  should  last  long  and  wear  well.  The  newer,  younger,  more 
recent  the  growth,  the  stouter,  tougher,  and  more  durable  the 
article.  Each  of  these  ladies  has  selected  a  bridegroom — young, 
lusty,  strong,  active,  ingenuous,  loving.  Each  of  these  bride- 
grooms, set  in  the  midst  of  a  rosebud  garden  of  girls,  has  yet  se- 
lected a  woman  "who  has  lost  the  rose  from  her  cheek,  the  freshness 
from  her  fancy,  the  romance  from  her  heart.  She  is  not  yet  old, 
but  in  a  year  or  two  she  will  be  no  longer  young.  He  is  being 
married  because  he  is  desirable,  and  because  he  is  the  very  last 
bite.    Will  not  some  one  cry,  "  Oh,  what  a  fool  he  is  I" 

I  see  that  Jimmy  Pigott  accompanies  Mrs.  Langtry,  and  will  ap- 
pear as  Sir  Somebody  Something  next  Monday  night. 

I  suppose  you  don't  remember  the  last  time  this  gentleman  visited 
San  Francisco.  Yes,  it  was  under  decidedly  different  circum- 
stances.    His  name  appeared  in  the  Palace  register  as  : 

J.  W.  Pigott  and  Serv't,  England. 

He  was  not  an  actor  then,  but  the  wealthy  scion  of  an  old  coun- 
ty family,  and  was  making  the  Grand  Tour  in  corresponding  style. 
Since  then  he  has  run  through  his  fortune,  adopted  the  stage  for  a 
livelihood  until  a  near  ana  affluent  relative  shall  go  hence  to  a 
brighter  world,  and  leave  him  another  supply. 


His  successes  in  some  private  theatricals  given  by  Mrs.  Ponson- 
by-Smythe,  three  London  seasons  ago,  in  which  he  played  in 
comedy  with  Lady  Fiorina  Conquest,  first  started  him  on  a  pro- 
fessional career. 

When  he  visited  San  Francisco  before,  there  occurred  to  him  a 
rather  singular  incident.  He  had  arrived  on  the  Australian  steam- 
er, registered  at  the  Palace,  tubbed,  visited  the  Cliff,  tubbed,  looked 
up  his  whilom  British  friend  (Hon.)  Tom  Huddlestone  (who  has 
gone  home  since,  but  who  was  then  making  a  living  out  of  this  beast- 
ly hole  as  a  bank  dark),  tubbed,  done  the  Yosemite  in  eight  days, 
tubbed,  and  was  ready  to  go  home  and  write  his  book — and  tub. 

He  sent  his  valet  down  with  the  tickets  to  get  the  brasses  for  his 
luggage.  The  man  returned  with  the  duplicate  brasses,  which  he 
gave  to  Mr.  Pigott  with  the  tickets.  He  stepped  down-stairs  a 
moment  to  procure  some  little  traveling  convenience. 

And  now  comes  the  Wilkie  Collins  part : 

The  valet  never  was  seen  again,  and  has  never  been  heard  of 
since. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Pigott  was  quite  out  of  his  mind  when  the  aged 
retainer  failed  to  return.  The  man  had  been  in  the  Pigott  family 
since  he  first  erupted  a  rash  of  buttons  as  page-boy,  as  had  his 
father  and  grandfather  before  him. 

It  was  like  losing  the  family  diamonds,  or  the  ancestral  Wedge- 
wond. 

What  would  be  said  at  home?  Mr.  Pigott  prolonged  his  stay 
here  a  week,  advertised,  employed  detectives  and  a  portion  of  the 
British  colony,  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  the  valet.  But  he  finally 
had  to  go  on  to  England  with  a  picked-up  Irish  substitute. 

It  is  yet  a  mystery.  I  wonder  whether  he  will  resume  the  search 
on  his  arrival  next  week  ? 


The  British  tourists  are  of  a  varied  type.  Some  of  them  quietly 
come  and  quietly  go  again,  without  seeking  acquaintance  or  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  any  information  save  such  as  they  may  pick 
up  in  the  most  casual  observation. 

And  I  do  not  think  the  average  Englishmen  are  very  close  ob- 
servers. If  you  ask  them  anything  about  the  places  they  may  have 
visited  in  their  travels,  they  can  remember  little  of  interest  save 
that  the  food  was  bad  and  the  b;ds  damnable. 

I  have  known  scores  of  traveled  Englishwomen,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Miss  Gordon  Cumming  (and  she  lived  by  traveling), 
they  seemed  to  possess  no  knowledge  of  places  they  had  visited 
save  of  the  most  trivial  jiature. 

Many  Britishers  who  come  here,  however,  make  a  dozen  friends 
at  once,  and  proceed  systematically  to  shed  a  ruby  lustre  over  the 
town  every  night  of  their  stay.  I  have  known  a  certain  beer-gar- 
den to  be  "  cleaned  out  "  three  times  in  as  many  years  by  exalted 
Britons,  two  of  whom  were  proud  wearers  of  titles.  During  their 
stay  here  the  young  natives, who  fall  in  their  way  take  unto  them- 
selves the  manners  of  a  blooded  cockney,  and  affect  the  jargon 
known  as  "Newport  English." 

A  little  bank-clerk  tried  to  tell  me,  the  other  day,  of  the  "jolly 
good  spoht  "  he  had  enjoyed  the  previous  evening  at  the  Vienna 
Garden,  when  Lord  Marsn  Mallow  filled  up  a  Hungarian  musician's 
trombone  with  Budweiser  beer;  and  the  sum  "his  lordship"  had 
to  pay  for  the  smashed  mirror,  etc. 

Since  the  Sir  Jones-Green  incident,  in  1880,  we  have  not  been 
troubled  with  bogus  titles,  however — or,  at  least,  perhaps. 

But  there  have  been  numbers  of  pretended  "  bloods  "  and  dis- 
guised Picadilly  tailors. 

When  Jujube  Paste  dawned  upon  us  in  all  his  glory,  two  years  ago, 
he  was  received  with  flattering  welcome.  He  had  the  entree  of 
three  clubs,  and  was  given  every  gilded  opportunity  which  social 
courtesy  could  devise  of  proving  himself  to  be  a  caddish  ass. 

One  of  his  American  admirers  was  excitedly  enumerating  his  dis- 
tinguished achievements  and  honors  to  a  certain  learned  but  skep- 
tical judge. 

"Why,  cried  the  youth,  "he  belongs  to  the  Horse  Guards,  you 
know! 

"  Not  to  the  Horseguards,"  said  the  judge,  dryly,  "not  to  the 
Horseguards;  I  fancy  you  must  mean  the  Blackguards." 

Apropos  of  traveling  Britishers,  I  am  reminded  of  an  incident 
which  occurred  when  Professor  Tyndall  was  lecturing  in  New 
York  in  1872. 

A  number  of  statesmen  went  down  on  the  train  from  Washing- 
ton to  witness  his  first  appearance  in  this  country,  and  next  day, 
with  numbers  of  prominent  New  Yorkers,  called  on  the  learned 
philosopher  at  his  rooms,  in  the  St.  Nicholas. 

During  the  reception,  Professor  Tyndall  sidled  over  in  his  peculiar 
fashion  to  a  friend,  and,  pointing  to  a  gentleman  who  was  busily 
conversing  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  whispered:  "Who  is 
that  extr'onary  person?" 

"That  one?    Oh,  he's  the  Senator  from  California." 

"  Most  extr'onary — most  extr'onary !  "  exclaimed  the  scientist. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter  with  him?    What's  he  been  doing?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing  of  any  consequence.  Only  he  asked  whether  I 
didn't  think  the  sun  was  inhabited." 


A  friend,  who  was  recently  traveling  by  stage-coach  over  a  Cali- 
fornia road,  told  me  an  anecdote  concerning  the  driver  which 
rather  amused  me.  These  charioteers,  by  the  way,  are  peculiar 
people.  I  make  it  a  point  whenever  I  go  anywhere  by  stage- 
coach to  get  the  box-seat,  and  commune  with  the  driver — when  I 
can.    Sometimes  he  will  not  commune. 

My  friend,  Viator,  found  it  so.  The  driver  was  dumb  as  an 
oyster.  There  was  even  a  tinge  of  contempt  in  his  monosyllabic 
stoppers  to  conversation. 

At  last  a  station  was  reached,  where,  as  the  Jehu  tersely  in- 
formed his  passengers,  they  were  to  "  rassle  with  their  hash." 
They  got  off  and  "  rassled.      Viator  was  heavily  thrown. 

When  the  first  course  was  removed,  the  neat-handed  Phyllis, 
who  generally  officiates  at  wayside  eating-houses,  came  to  Viator, 
whisked  some  crumbs  on  his  lap  and  some  gravy  on  his  coat-col- 
lar, and  remarked : 

"  Pieorpudden?  " 

"  Pie,"  said  Viator,  meekly. 

The  pie  was  brought.  It  was  confected  of  dried  apples  encased 
with  horn.  Viator  excited  the  neat-handed  Phyllis's  amused  con- 
tempt by  calling  for  a  fork.  The  remainder  of  the  guests  pried 
open  the  pie  with  a  knife.  As  Viator  was  toying  with  this  sudden- 
death  viand,  he  noticed  the  driver  regarding  him  with  much  in- 
terest. 

After  the  meal  the  journey  was  resumed,  and,  to  Viator's  sur- 
prise, he  found  the  driver  completely  changed.  He  had  unbent. 
He  was  quite  affable  and  communicative.  Before  the  next  station 
was  reached  they  were  fast  friends. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Viator,  at  last,  "  what  is  the  reason  you  were  so 
indisposed  to  converse  with  me  at  first?  You  must  have  had  some 
prejudice  against  me." 

"Wall,  ye  see,"  replied  the  driver,  flicking^  a  fly  with  great  pre- 
cision from  the  nigh  swing  horse's  ear,  "  at  hrst,  ye  see,  I  thought 
you  was  a  Methodist  preacher;  but  when  I  seen  you  give  that  high- 
toned  touch  on  your  pie,  I  knowed  you  was  a  gambler." 

Will-o'-the-Wisp. 

Monsieur  Pasteur,  the  celebrated  French  biologist,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  vaccinating  for  chicken-pox,  dog  distemper,  and  other 
contagious  diseases,  nas  now  added  hydrophobia  or  rabies  to  the 
list  ofnis  triumphs.  The  experiments  are  still  in  progress,  but  he 
feels  confident  that  the  results  already  obtained  are  reliable.  He 
has  now  in  his  keeping  a  number  of  dogs  which  are  proof  against 
hydrophobia  from  bites  or  inoculation,  because  they  have  been  in- 
oculated with  the  virus.  The  virus  used  is  of  a  particular  kind, 
and  is  in  reality  a  mixture  of  virus  obtained  by  a  special  process, 
which  at  present  is  not  divulged.  The  dogs  are  inoculated  under 
chloroform,  so  that  the  operation  is  painless.  The  discovery  is 
important  to  mankind,  for  m  Monsieur  Pasteur's  opinion  no  case  of 
hydrophobia  in  man  or  dog  is  spontaneous,  but  originates  in  the 
bite  or  an  infected  animal. 


TWO    WAYS    OF    TELLING    IT. 


I  remember  one  sunny  day  in  summer  we  were  sitting  in 
the  Boome?-ang  office,  I  and  the  city  editor,  and  he  was 
speaking  enviously  of  my  salary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  per  month  as  compared  with  his  of  eighty  dollars, 
and  I  had  just  given  him  the  venerable  minstrel  witticism 
that  of  course  my  salary  was  much  larger  than  his,  but  he 
ought  not  to  forget  that  he  got  his. 

Just  then  there  was  a  revolver  shot  at  the  foot  of  our 
stairs,  and  then  another.  The  printers  rushed  into  the 
stairway  from  the  composing-room,  and,  to  save  time,  I  ran 
out  on  to  the  balcony  that  hung  over  the  sidewalk,  and 
which  gave  me  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  murder.  The  next 
issue  of  the  paper  contained  an  account  about  like  this: 

COLD-BLOODED    MURDER. 

Yesterday,  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  in  front  of  this 
office,  on  Second  Street,  James  McKeon,  in  a  manner  almost 
wholly  unprovoked,  shot  James  Smith,  commonly  known  as  Windy 
Smith.  Smith  died,  at  two  o'clock  this  mnrning,  of  his  wounds. 
Windy  Smith  was  not  a  bad  man,  but,  as  his  nickname  would  im- 
ply, he  was  a  kind  of  noisy,  harmless  fellow;  and  McKeon,  who  is 
a  gambler  and  a  professional  bad  man,  can  give  no  good  reason  for 
the  killing.  There  is  a  determined  effort  on  foot  to  lynch  the  mur- 
derer. 

This  account  was  brief,  but  it  seemed  to  set  forth  the 
facts  pretty  clearly,  I  thought,  .and  I  felt  considerably  cha- 
grined when  I  saw  an  account  of  the  matter  later  on  as 
written  up  by  the  prosecuting  attorney.  I  may  be  inaccu- 
rate as  to  dates  and  some  other  points  of  detail,  but,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  remember,  his  version  of  the  matter  was 
like  this: 

The  Territory  of  Wyoming,  / 

County  of  Albany.  )  ss" 
In  Justice's  Court,  before  E.  W.  Nye,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
The  Territory  of  Wyoming,  plaintiff,  vs.  James  McKeon,  defend- 
ant— Complaint. 
The  above  named  defendant,  James  McKeon,  is  accused  of  the 
crime  of  murder,  for  that  he,  the  said  defendant,  James  McKeon,  at 
the  Town  of  Laramie  City,  in  the  County  of  Albany  and  Territory 
of  Wyoming,  and  on  the  13th  day  of  July,  Anno  Domini  1880, 
then  and  there  being,  he,  the  said  defendant,  James  McKeon,  did 
willfully,  maliciously,  feloniously,  wickedly,  unlawfully,  criminally, 
illegally,  unjustly,  premeditatedly,  coolly,  and  murderously,  by 
means  of  a  certain  deadly  weapon  commonly  called  a  Smith  &  Wes- 
son revolver,  or  revolving  pistol,  so  constructed  as  to  revolve  upon 
itself  and  to  be  discharged  by  means  of  a  spring  and  hammer,  and 
with  six  chambers  thereto,  and  known  commonly  as  a  self-cocker, 
the  same  loaded  with  gunpowder  and  leaden  bullets,  and  in  the 
hands  of  him  the  said  defendant,  James  McKeon,  level  at,  to,  upon, 
by,  contiguous  to,  and  against  the  body  of  one  James  Smith,  com- 
monly called  Windy  Smith,  in  the  peace  of  the  commonwealth  then 
and  there  being,  and  that  by  means  of  said  deadly  weapon  com- 
monly called  a  Smith  &  Wesson  revolver,  or  revolving  pistol,  so 
constructed  as  to  revolve  upon  itself  and  to  be  discharged  by  means 
of  a  spring  and  hammer,  and  with  si  x  chambers  thereto,  and  known 
commonly  as  a  self-cocker,  the  same  loaded  with  gunpowder  and 
leaden  bullets,  and  in  the  hands  of  him,  the  said  defendant,  James 
McKeon,  held  at,  to,  upon,  by,  contiguous  to,  and  against  the  body 
of  him,  the  said  James  Smith,  commonly  called  Windy  Smith,  he, 
the  said  James  McKeon,  did  willfully,  maliciously,  feloniously, 
wickedly,  fraudulently,  virulently,  unlawfully,  criminally,  illegally, 
brutally,  unjustly,  premeditatedly,  coolly,  and  murderously,  of  his 
malice  aforethought  with  the  deadly  weapon  aforesaid  held  in  the 
right  hand  of  him,  the  said  defendant,  James  McKeon,  to,  at, 
against,  etc.,  the  body  of  him,  the  said  James  Smith,  commonly 
called  Windy  Smith,  he,  the  said  defendant,  James  McKeon,  at  the 
said  Town  of  Laramie  City,  in  the  said  County  of  Albany,  and  in 
the  heretofore  enumerated  Territory  of  Wyoming,  and  on  the  here- 
inbefore mentioned  13th  day  of  July,  Anno  Domini  1880,  did  inflict 
to,  at,  upon,  by,  contiguous  to,  adjacent  to,  adjoining,  over,  and 
against  the  body  of  him,  the  said  James  Smith,  commonly  called 
Windy  Smith,  one  certain  deadly,  mortal,  dangerous,  and  painful 
wound,  to  wit :  Over  against,  to,  at,  by,  upon,  contiguous  to,  near, 
adjacent  to,  and  bisecting  the  intestines  of  him,  the  said  James 
Smith,  commonly  called  Windy  Smith,  by  reason  of  which  he,  the 
said  James  Smith,  commonly  called  Windy  Smith,  did  in  great 
agony  linger,  and  lingering  did  die,  on  the  14th  day  of  July,  Anno 
Domini  1880,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  said  day,  contrary 
to  the  statutes  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and  against  the 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming. 

I  am  now  convinced  that  although  the  published  account 
was  correct,  it  was  not  as  full  as  it  might  have  been.  Per- 
haps the  tendency  of  modern  journalism  is  to  epitomize  too 
much.  In  the  hurry  of  daily  newspaper  work  and  the  press 
of  matter  upon  our  pages,  very  likely  we  are  fatally_  brief 
and  sacrifice  rhetorical  beauty  to  naked  and  goose-pimply 
facts. — Bill  Nye  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 


Mr.  Blaine's  Religion. 

Editors  Argonaut:  In  your  issue  of  May  17th,  I  read  an  arti- 
cle upon  the  Catholicism  of  James  G.  Blaine.  Now,  please  allow 
me  a  word  in  reply  to  that  article.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  define 
my  own  position  politically,  so  that  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  writ- 
ing from  a  prejudiced  standpoint.  I  am  not  a  partisan  of  Mr. 
Blaine,  for  the  reason  we  so  widely  differ  upon  the  financial  issues 
of  the  day.  But,  I  say,  if  we  are  to  have  a  Republican  President 
during  the  next  four  years,  in  the  name  of  the  American  people 
give  us  a  man  that  will  have,  and  uphold,  an  American  policy  and 
American  ideas.  That  man  is  James  G.  Blaine.  God  willing,  I 
shall  exercise  the  privilege  of  an  American  citizen  and  cast  a  good 
Greenback  vote  for  honest  Ben  Butler  of  Massachusetts.  Now,  as 
to  Mr.  Blaine's  Catholicism.  I  know  whereof  I  speak,  and  can 
give  you  all  the  proof  requisite.  Mr.  Blaine's  father,  during  his  (the 
father's)  whole  lifetime  and.  until  the  breath  left  his  body,  was  a 
Presbyterian.  He  married  a  lady  who  had  been  baptized  and 
raised  a  liberal  Roman  Catholic.  She  was  the  mother  of  James  G. 
Blaine.  But  Mr.  Blaine  Sen.  brought  up  his  children  in  the  Pres- 
byterian faith.  In  turn,  James  G.  Blaine  has  brought  up  all  his 
children,  and  had  them  baptized,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  Both  Mr.  Blaine  and  his  wife  are 
members  of  the  same  church  in  Augusta,  Maine.  His  only  sister, 
Mrs.  Robert  Walker,  living  in  Montana  Territory,  is  also  of  the 
same  persuasion.  All  his  surroundings  are  of  Protestantism,  and 
were  they  of  Catholicism  they  would  probably  occupy  the  same  ex- 
alted position  they  do  to-day.  If  it  should  be  the  good  luck  of  the 
American  voters  to  have  Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr.  Butler  as  the  stand- 
ard-bearers in  the  coming  campaign,  for  God's  sake  let  it  be  on  the 
elevated  plane  of  intelligence,  ana  free  from  the  mud-slinging  style 
of  sand-lot  political  strikers.  And.  should  it  be  the  good  fortune 
of  the  American  people  to  have  either  of  the  above  named  gentle- 
men for  President  during  the  next  four  years,  I  feel  that  this  coun- 
try would  become  more  Americanized,  and  an  American  citizen 
would  be  protected  at  home  and  abroad.  Silas  Selleck. 

San  Francisco,  J-une  11,  1S84. 


The  brute  idea  of  education  is  to  break  the  child's  will  instead  of 
educating  it.  When  he  is  put  in  posession  of  his  will,  half  the  pro- 
blem of  education  is  solved. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


VANITY    FAIR. 

An  Interesting  History  of  Drawing-Room  Dances. 


Drawing-room  dances  (writes  H.  Sutherland  Edwards  in 
the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  June)  seem  to  have 
originated  in  stage  dances,  and  to  have  been  derived  direct- 
ly from  the  modified  forms  of  stage  dances  practiced  in  pal- 
aces and  private  houses  by  companies  of  amateurs.  Draw- 
ing-room dancing,  as  distinguished  from  ballet  dancing  and 
the  national  dances  of  peasants,  has  found  its  chief  centre 
in  France,  whence,  like  fashions  of  many  other  kinds,  it  has 
spread  to  different  parts  of  Europe.  It  was  introduced, 
however,  into  France  by  the  Italians,  whose  magnificent 
entertainments  of  the  singing  and  dancing  kind  were  nation- 
alized in  her  adopted  country  by  Catherine  de  Medici.  The 
exotic  found  itself  planted  in  congenial  soil,  and  the  dance 
has  flourished  in  France  ever  since.  Henry  IV.  was  a  most 
determined  dancer,  and  according  to  Cahuzac,  author  of 
the  Traite  Historique  de  la  Danse,  it  was  under  this  king 
that  the  French  people  danced  the  most.  The  dances  at 
the  court  of  Louis  XIII.  used  to  be  directed  by  no  less  a 
personage  than  Richelieu,  who,  it  may  be  hoped,  was  more 
successful  as  a  ballet-master  than  as  a  dramatist.  Louis 
XIV.,  king  of  dancers  and  chief  dancer  among  kings,  car- 
ried his  passion  for  what  some  call  the  terpsichorean,  others 
the  saltatory,  art,  so  far  as  to_  found,  not  a  dancing  acad- 
emy, but  an  academy  of  dancing,  which  was  placed  under 
the  musical  direction  of  Lulli,  the  introducer,  or  at  least 
establisher,  of  opera  in  France. 

The  minuet  (of  which  the  name,  menuet,  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  menu,  as  indicating  the  little  steps  of  which  it  is 
composed)  is  especially  associated  with  the  period  of  Louis 
XIV.  It  was  natural  that  a  great  many  things  should  hap- 
pen during  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  which,  if  glorious, 
was  also  exceptionally  long.  The  genius  of  Moliere  be- 
longed as  much  and  the  genius  of  Corneille  belonged  more 
to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  than  to  that  of  his  successor. 
But  the  story  of  the  minuet  is  all  the  great  monarch's  own; 
and  the  grand  air  with  which  this  master  of  the  "  noble  " 
style  of  dancing  performed  the  dance  considered  "  noble  " 
among  all  others  has  often  been  celebrated.  He  danced 
his  minuets  to  the  music  composed  specially  for  them  by 
Lulli. 

Minuets  formed  part  of  most  of  the  ballets  and  diver- 
tissements in  which  Louis  le  Grand  loved  to  figure;  and  it 
continued  to  be  the  favorite  dance  both  of  the  stage  and  of 
the  ball-room  during  the  Regency,  throughout  the  reigns 
of  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.,  and  up  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution.  The  art  of  dancing  it  was  taught  by  pro- 
fessors who  seem  to  have  excelled  in  fatuity  and  in  fanati- 
cism for  this  frivolous  art  the  famous  dancing-master  of 
Moliere's  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme.  The  saying  attributed 
to  one  of  these  vain  enthusiasts — il  y  a  un  monde  dans  un 
menuel — has  become  proverbial.  They  are  accused  by  con- 
temporary writers  of  behaving  with  the  greatest  insolence  to 
the  high-born  ladies  whom  they  instructed  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  minuet  and  gavotte,  and  of  carrying  their  pretensions 
in  the  matter  of  money  so  far  as  to  demand  from  them ,  for 
each  lesson,  un  ecu  de  six  livrts,  about  five  shillings  of  our 
money.  One  may  form  some  idea  of  the  passion  with  which, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  dancing 
was  cultivated  in  France  by  what  Rousseau,  in  his  "  Musi- 
cal Dictionary,"  tells  us  as  to  its  popularity  on  the  stage, 
and  by  what  in  Rousseau's  Nouvelle  Heloise  the  hero,  St. 
Preux,  writes  on  the  subject  of  dancing  to  the  heroine,  Julie. 
"  Priests,"  says  St.  Preux,  "  dance,  soldiers  dance,  gods 
dance,  devils  dance,  there  is  dancing  even  at  funerals — 
dancing  apropos  of  everything.  Dancing  is  now  the 
fourth  of  the  fine  arts  constituting  the  lyrical  scene." 

The  gavotte,  more  modern,  though  in  the  present  day 
quite  as  old-fashioned  as  the  minuet,  belongs  to  the  last 
days  of  the  French  monarchy,  which  it  survived  to  become 
for  a  time  the  favorite  dance  of  the  "  Merveilleuses  "  and 
the  "  Incroyables"  of  the  Directory.  Like  so  many  other 
dances  it  is  of  national  or  rather  local  origin,  and  takes  its 
name  from  Gap,  whose  inhabitants,  called  "  gavots  "  and 
"  gavottes,"  say  that  their  little  town  is  at  equal  distance 
from  Geneva,  Lyons,  Turin,  Avignon,  and  Marseilles. 

The  "  gavotte  "  was  introduced  as  a  pendant  to  the  min- 
uet, probably  at  a  time  when  people  were  beginning  to  get 
tired  of  the  more  ancient  dance,  from  which  it  differsj  in 
the  first  place,  by  being  danced  to  music  in  two-four  in- 
stead of,  like  the  minuet,  in  three-four  time.  As  a  musical 
form  it  has  never  possessed  for  composers  the  same  attrac- 
tion as  the  minuet;  though  of  late  years  it  has  been  culti- 
vated to  some  extent  by  composers,  who,  seeking  for  the 
new,  have  only  been  able  to  find  it  in  a  revival  of  the  old. 
Every  one  has  heard  at  orchestral  concerts  the  minuets  and 
gavottes  of  Boccherini,  and  there  is  a  charming  example  of 
the  gavotte  in  Ambroise  Thomas's  opera  of  "  Mignon." 
The  gavotte  was  first  brought  into  general  favor  by  Marie 
Antoinette,  who  danced  it  at  court  as  a  sequel  to  the  min- 
uet. Hence  the  name  menuel  de  la  cour  given  to  the  two 
dances  considered  as  one.  It  was  replaced  for  a  time, 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  by  the  more  lively  carmagnole ; 
and  though  it  flourished  again  in  the  luxurious  days  of  the 
Directory,  it  died  out  under  the  Empire — which  was  not, 
indeed,  a  dancing  but  a  fighting  period. 

Drawing-room  dances  have,  as  before  observed,  been  in 
some  cases  borrowed  from  the  stage.  They  have  also  been 
adopted  from  foreign  countries;  and  among  the  French 
they  have  often  been  deliberately  invented  by  dancing- 
masters  of  a  creative  turn  of  mind.  No  form  of  drawing- 
room  dance  seems,  however,  to  have  enjoyed  a  long  life ; 
each  new  century,  each  new  period  within  a  centuryt  hav- 
ing dances  of  its  own.  In  a  ball-room  programme  of 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  the  list  of  dances  would  have 
included  quadrilles,  polkas,  waltzes,  with  perhaps  a  final 
galop;  while  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the 
great  peace,  when  the  allied  sovereigns  were  visiting  Lon- 
don, and  Almack's  was  in  its  glory,  the  favorite  dance  (the 
waltz,  already  introduced,  having  been  found  difficult  to 
acclimatize)  was  certainly  the  quadrille.  Even  fifty  years 
ago  the  dancing  of  quadrilles  was  considered  an  art  and 
mystery  well  worth  acquiring;  and  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis,  in  his 
"  Pencilings  by  the  Way,"  published  about  this  time,  dis- 
courses learnedly  as  to  the   proper  execution  of  this  and 


that  figure,  and  boasts  that  certain  methods  of  advancing 
and  returning,  invented  at  Paris,  had  reached  New  York 
and  been  adopted  there  before  being  introduced  into  Lon- 
don. The  quadrille  did,  indeed,  for  many  years,  enjoy  a 
full  and  vigorous  life.  Its  history  is  a  strange  one;  for 
though  it  has  always  been  regarded  in  England  as  a  char- 
acteristically French  dance,  it  is,  nevertheless,  of  English 
origin.  The  quadrille,  or  contre-danse,  was  borrowed 
from  the  English  country  dance — a  fact  accepted,  together 
with  the  etymology  of  the  name,  by  all  French  writers  on 
the  subject.  The  French  dancing-masters  of  the  time  of 
the  Regency  varied,  however,  the  English  figures  with 
new  combinations  of  their  own;  and  the  brilliant  idea  oc- 
curred to  one  of  them  of  placing  the  couples,  not  in  long 
double  lines,  but  in  compact  squares.  One  dancing-mas- 
ter immortalized  himself  by  devising  the  figure  to  which 
the  name  of  trenise  was  given.  His  own  name  was  Tre- 
nitz;  and  for  a  time  the  new  figure  shed  upon  him  the  same 
sort  of  lustre  with  which  the  late  Count  Nesselrode  shone 
as  the  originator  of  whist  without  trumps  and  iced  plum 
pudding. 

How  the  first  figure  of  a  quadrille  came  to  be  known  as 
pantalon,  the  second  as  I'ele,  the  third  as  la  pouie,  and  the 
new  fourth,  by  which  la  trenise  was  one  day  to  be  replaced 
as  la  pastorale,  or  pastourelle,  it  might  be  hard  to  say.  The 
names  may  in  some  cases  have  been  borrowed  from  Eng- 
lish country  dances;  or  they  may  have  been  due  solely  to 
the  imagination  of  the  Parisian  dancing-masters.  The 
connection  of  the  new  fourth  figure  with  pastoral  pursuits, 
of  the  third  with  a  hen,  of  the  second  with  summer,  or  of 
the  first  with  either  Pantaloon  or  pantaloons,  is  by  no 
means  clear.  The  last  figure  was  always  known  simply  as 
la  finale.  It  is  danced,  however,  with  many  variations, 
and  in  ancient  days  it  was  not  every  one  who  knew  which 
of  the  variations  was  at  a  particular  moment  in  fashion. 

For  a  considerable  period  quadrilles  seem  to  have  been 
danced  to  one  recognized  set  of  tunes,  which  may  possibly, 
however,  at  long  intervals  have  been  changed.  Compos- 
ers of  eminence  did  not  disdain  to  write  quadrille  music; 
and  Herz,  to  whom  society  is  indebted  for  the  terrible 
drawing-room  piece  known  as  the  "air  with  variations " 
(happily  no  longer  in  fashion),  produced  some  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago  a  set  of  quadrilles  which  for  a  long  time  after- 
ward were  known  emphatically  and  exclusively  as  the 
"  first  set."  Some  years  later  it  occurred  to  Musard,  after 
he  had  composed  a  certain  number  of  original  quadrilles, 
that  it  would  be  convenient  to  borrow  the  melodies  of 
future  quadrilles  from  the  operas  in  vogue;  and  from  the 
days  of  Musard  until  now  the  directors  of  dance  orches- 
tras, and  the  composers  of  dance-music  generally,  have  not 
scrupled  to  lay  hands  on  no  matter  what  music  which,  by 
quickening  or  slackening  the  time,  sometimes  even  by 
elongating  or  shortening  the  phrase,  and  by  changing  the 
tempo,  they  could  convert  into  suitable  quadrille  tunes. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  fixed  the  music  of 
each  particular  figure.  But  it  is  an  invariable  rule  that  the 
music  of  the  first  figure  must  be  in  six-eight  time,  that  of 
the  second  in  two-four  time,  that  of  the  third  in  six-eight 
time,  that  of  the  fourth  in  two-four,  or  sometimes,  by  ex- 
ception, six-eight  time,  and  that  of  the  finale  in  two- 
four  time,  played  more  quickly  than  the  music  of  the  sec- 
ond figure — accelerated  indeed  to  the  tempo  of  the  galop. 
Several  French  composers  have  written  original  quadrilles 
of  considerable  merit.  But  for  many  years  past  it  has  not 
been  considered  worth  while  to  invent  new  melodies  when 
so  many  available  ones  were  to  be  found  in  the  operas  of 
the  day. 

Polkas  and  waltzes  are  often,  like  quadrille  tunes,  dug 
out  of  their  places  in  the  last  popular  opera,  and  presented 
separately  or  in  a  suite  under  the  name  of  the  work  from 
which  they  are  borrowed.  There  is  no  particular  objec- 
tion to  this  process  when  the  melody  has  been  originally 
written  in  waltz  or  in  polka  form.  But,  unfortunately,  any 
melody  which  happens  to  be  in  triple,  or  in  quadruple  time, 
is  thought  fit  material  for  conversion  into  a  waltz  or  a 
polka.  There  is  a  waltz,  for  instance,  from  "  Lucia," 
in  which  the  duet  for  Edgardo  and  Lucia,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  act,  and  even  the  air  of  Lucia's  mad  scene,  are 
employed  as  suitable  themes  for  dancing  purposes.  The 
melody  of  the  prayer  in  "  Moise  in  Egitto  "  has,  with  still 
less  excuse,  been  used  for  the  middle  part  of  the  last  figure 
of  a  quadrille.  There  are  probably  dancers  who  do  not 
object  to  being  reminded  in  this  strange  manner  of  the 
favorite  operas  of  the  day.  It  must,  in  fairness,  moreover, 
be.  remembered  that  there  are  some  operas  which  lend 
themselves  readily  enough  to  this  mode  of  treatment: 
"  Martha,"  for  instance — that  "  polka  in  four  acts,"  as 
some  one  has  called  it.  Some  operatic  composers  have  ex- 
pressed great  indignation  at  the  use  made  by  dance  ar- 
rangers of  their  more  or  less  dramatic  melodies.  But  Mo- 
zart could  afford  to  smile  at  such  treatment;  and  when,  in 
the  music  gardens  of  Vienna,  he  heard  fragments  from  his 
operas  presented  in  the  form  of  dances,  he  was  amused,  if 
not  absolutely  delighted. 

The  polka,  introduced  some  forty  years  ago,  was  repre- 
sented at  the  time  as  the  invention  of  a  Bohemian  noble- 
man, who  had  seen  better  days.  If  this  impoverished  mag- 
nate had  taken  out  a  patent  for  his  dance,  he  might  have 
made  an  immense  fortune  by  it.  As  it  was,  it  must  have 
put  much  money  into  the  pockets  of  dancing-masters;  for 
when  the  polka  was  suddenly  introduced,  every  one  had 
to  learn  it.  It  seemed  novel  both  in  rhythm  and  in  step, 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rhythm  was  precisely  that 
of  the  Polish  national  dance,  known  as  the  krakoviak,  or 
in  French,  cracovienne,  the  traditional  dance  of  the 
peasants  about  the  neighborhood  of  Cracow,  fitted  with 
an  appropriate  tune,  which  is  popular  throughout  Poland, 
but  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  its  place  of  origin.  The 
polka,  however,  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  the  long-con- 
tinued favor  of  the  waltz,  which  has  virtually  banished 
from  London  ball-rooms  all  other  dances. 

There  are  many  ancient  dances,  forgotten  as  such,  which 
are  still  familiar  to  us  by  their  music,  and  which  may  still 
be  seen  on  the  operatic  stage.  The  eighteenth  century 
minuet,  for  instance,  is  danced  in  Mozart's  "  Don  Gio- 
vanni," and  used  at  one  time  (contrary,  it  need  scarcely 
be  said,  to  the  intentions  of  the  composer)  to  be  followed 
by  the  more  modern  gavotte.  The  lively  dance  in  the 
opening  scene  of  "  Rigoletto  "  belongs  not  to  the  period 


of  Verdi,  but  to  that  in  which  the  action  of  the  piece  is 
supposed  to  take  place.  The  rigodon,  again,  is  known  to 
us  not  by  the  dance  itself,  but  by  the  music  proper  to  it. 
Most  pianists  of  the  present  day  have,  for  instance,  heard, 
even  if  they  have  not  themselves  played,  the  rigodon  of 
Raff.  This  dance,  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  a 
dancing-master  named  "  Rigaud."  Its  original  name  was 
"Rigaudon." 

The  mazurka  has  never  made  its  way  in  England,  pro- 
bably because  it  is  of  too  demonstrative  a  character  to  suit 
the  demure  British  tastes.  Another  of  the  three  great 
Polish  national  dances,  the  polska,  or  polonaise,  is 
scarcely  a  dance  at  all,  but  rather  a  formal  prom- 
enade to  music  of  a  particular  character  in  three-four 
time,  generally  with  a  strong  accent  on  the  second  beat  in 
the  bar.  The  krakoviak  is,  as  already  suggested,  a  possi- 
ble parent  of  the  polka;  of  the  polka,  that'is  to  say,  as  it 
used  to  be  danced  on  the  stage  with  hops  and  kicks — the 
parent  of  the  polka  with  the  conventional  slide  of  the  ball- 
room. 

Very  few  composers  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  polka  form,  which,  compared  with  the  waltz  form,  is 
almost  vulgar.  Those  who  remember  Madame  Bosio's 
singing  of  the  vocal  polka  from  Alary's  "  Tre  Nozze"  will, 
perhaps,  not  think  so.  But  the  grace  of  that  charming 
vocalist  would  have  refined  anything;  and  against  dozens 
of  beautiful  waltzes  that  can  be  remembered  by  every  one, 
how  many  tolerable  polkas  can  be  placed? 

The  galop  is  hardly  known  to  the  present  generation. 
As  for  its  music,  all  that  need  be  said  of  it  is  that  at  least 
one  spirited  and  tuneful  example  of  the  form  exists  in  Au- 
ber's  "Invitation  to  the  Ball"  presented  in  '•  Gustavus 
III.,"  first  as  a  song  for  the  page — the  original  of  Oscar  in 
Verdi's  "  Ballo  in  Maschera  "—and  afterward,  with  quick- 
ened time,  as  a  dance  for  the  entire  assembly.  For  many 
years  Auber's  "  Invitation  to  the  Ball  "  was  the  only  galop 
recognized;  and  Auber'smusic,  which  first  made  this  dance 
popular,  lasted  almost  as  long  as  the  dance  itself. 

The  waltz,  generally  supposed  to  be  of  German  origin, 
is  claimed  as  an  ancient  national  dance  by  the  French. 
According  to  this  view  it  was  re-introduced  into  France 
about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  soon  adopted 
by  all  classes  of  society.  In  Germany,  however,  the  waltz 
seems  to  be  a  traditional  dance;  and  the  peasants  in  all 
parts  of  Germany  may  be  seen  waltzing  at  their  village 
festivals.  Alfred  de  Musset  recognises  the  thoroughly 
German  character  of  the  waltz  when  he  writes: 

"Je  voudrais  au  moins  qu'une  duchesse  en  France 
Sut  valser  aussi  bien  qu'un  bouviej  allemand." 

In  France  waltzing  is  an  acquired  art,  and  those  alone 
waltz  who  have  been  systematically  taught.  A  dance  closely 
resembling  the  waltz,  if  not  the  waltz  itself,  was  danced  in 
Provence  at  least  seven  hundred  years  ago.  It  was  called 
the  rolta,  and  from  Provence  made  its  way  to  Paris,  where, 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  it  was  much 
in  vogue  at  the  court.  From  France,  according  to  the 
French  view  of  the  matter,  the  rolta  passed  to  Germany, 
where  the  name  was  corrupted  into  walzer.  As  the  verb 
waken  means  simply  "  to  turn,"  "  to  revolve,"  etymology 
seems  to  countenance  the  German  origin  of  this  very  Ger- 
man dance.  It  was  not  until  some  years  after  its  alleged 
rc-introduction  into  France  that  the  waltz  reached  Eng- 
land, where  its  adoption  provoked  severe  criticism  on  the 
part  of  Byron  and  other  moralists.  Byron's  poem  on  the 
waltz  represented  no  doubt  the  prejudices  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  society;  and  for  many  years  afterward  the  waltz 
was  looked  upon  in  many  circles  with  grave  suspicion. 
Young  ladies  were  frequently  to  be  met  with  who,  dancing 
other  dances,  declined  to  waltz;  and  the  feeling  on  the 
subject  entertained  by  a  good  number  of  men  was  no 
doubt  accurately  expressed  in  certain  lines  cited  in  the 
correspondence  of  Miss  Mitford. 

"  I  am  happy,"  wrote  Sir  W.  Elford  to  Miss  Mitford, 
December,  rSi3,  "  that  you  think  with  me  about  waltzing. 
Have  you  seen  Sir  H.  Englefield's  verses?  They  appear 
to  me  perfect,  as  touching  forcibly  the  proper  points.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  indignantly  addressed  to  the  man  who 
is  fond  of  waltzing  with  the  poet's  mistress: 

"  'What!    the  girl  I  adore  by  another  embraced! 
What!    the  halm  of  her  breath  shall  another  man  taste? 
What!    pressed  in  the  dance  by  another  man's  knee? 
What!    panting  recline  on  another  than  me! 
Sir,  she  is  yours;  you  have  pressed  from  the  grape  its  fine  blue, 
From  the  rosebud  you've  shaken  the  tremulous  dew; 
What  you've  touched  you  may  take.     Pretty  waltzer — adieu!'" 

"  I  wish  all  good  people,"  adds  Sir  W.  Elford,  "would 
lift  up  their  voices  against  the  introduction  of  this  dance. 
I  am  sure  it  will  never  be  generally  tolerated  in  this  coun- 
try, unless  the  moral  feeling  of  the  community  has  under- 
gone a  change,  which  I  trust  is  not  yet  the  case." 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  modern  French 
writer  that  waltzing  could  be  considered  improper;  but 
volta  or  volte,  which  to  judge  by  descriptions,  possessed  the 
main  features  of  a  waltz,  was  often  condemned  in  the 
primitive  days  to  which  it  belonged.  A  writer  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  Thoinot  Arbeau  by  name,  in  a  book  en- 
titled "  Orcheographie,"  written  with  the  view  of  enabling 
all  persons  "  to  learn  and  practice  the  honest  exercise  of 
dancing,"  speaks  very  slightingly  of  the  volte,  and  points 
out  that  the  giddiness  likely  to  be  caused  by  it  is  not  of  a 
physical  nature  alone. 

But  questions  of  propriety  and  impropriety  are  often 
mere  questions  of  custom;  and  the  dance  which  scandal- 
ized the  mothers  and  even  the  daughters  of  George  IV.'s 
time  is  accepted  without  hesitation  in  the  reign  of  Victo- 
ria. Not  to  waltz  in  the  present  day  would  be  simply  not 
to  dance.  At  many  balls  waltzes  are  danced  throughout 
the  evening,  as  at  many  dinners  nothing  but  champagne  is 
drunk.  As  dancing-masters  must  live,  new  waltz  steps  are 
from  time  to  time  invented;  and  these  serve  the  good  pur- 
pose of  excluding  dancers  who  do  not  keep  pace  with  the 
movement  of  their  time.  When  a  man  finds  that  a  par- 
ticular step  he  had  learned  in  his  youth  has  passed  out  of 
fashion,  if  not  out  of  memory,  he  will  scarcely  be  foolish 
enough  to  learn  a  new  one.  His  dancing  days  are  over; 
and  the  changed  step  has  in  a  forcible  manner  reminded 
him  of  it.  The  German  peasant  waltzes  now  as  he  has 
waltzed  for  centuries  past.    He  goes  on  turning,  like  the 
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river  in  Horace  in  omnt  volubilis  avian,  and  nothing  will 
tell  him  to  stop  but  age  and  stiffness  of  limb. 

That  the  waltz  is  the  most  charming  dance  ever  invented 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  thepquantity  of  beautiful  music  in 
waltz  form  written  by  modem  composers,  from  Weber  to 
Offenbach,  and  from  Beethoven  to  Brahms.  Like  the 
temperance  fiddlers  of  Kriloffs  fable,  who  were  "  good 
men,  but  bad  musicians,"  Beethoven's  waltzes  are  good  as 
music,  but  detestable  as  music  for  dancing.  Not  so  the 
waltzes  of  Weber,  the  inventor,  or  at  least  perfecter,  of 
the  form,  whose  irresistible  "  Invitation  to  the  Waltz"  still 
remains  the  most  melodious  and  most  rhythmical  speci- 
men of  this  fascinating  class  of  music.  The  "  Invitation 
to  the  Waltz  "  was  not,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  written  as 
dance  music;  but  a  waltz  that  can  not  be  danced  to  de- 
serves to  be  put  in  the  same  category  as  songs  that  can  not 
be  sung;  and  Weber's  typical,  monumental  waltz,  at  once 
the  most  classical  and  the  most  romantic  example  of  the 
style,  seems,  as  introduced  with  Berlioz's  orchestration  in 
that  master's  version  of  "  Der  Freischiitz,  to  have  been 
primarily  written  to  suit  the  steps  of  the  dancers.  Beetho- 
ven's waltzes,  with  all  their  beauty — which,  since  they 
are  the  work  of  Beethoven,  one  is  bound  to  admit — might 
have  been  written  to  accompany  the  steps  of  those  ele- 
phants, who,  in  the  circus  of  imperial  Rome,  were  trained 
to  walk  on  the  tight-rope. 

Modern  waltz  music  comes  almost  exclusively  from  Vi- 
enna. Chopin,  indeed,  is  the  only  composer  not  of  Vi- 
ennese origin  who  has  written  perfect  waltzes.  Some  of 
the  Viennese  waltz-makers  were  not,  it  is  true,  born  at  Vi- 
enna. Gung'l,  for  instance,  was  a  Hungarian.  But  the 
composer  is  sometimes  formed  by  his  audience,  and  at 
Vienna  a  beautiful  waltz  is  more  readily  appreciated  than 
elsewhere.  Lanner,  Labitzky,  and  the  Strausses  all  be- 
longed by  birth  or  by  adoption  to  Vienna.  For  the  last 
sixty  years  all  Europe  has  danced  to  the  music  of  waltzes 
by  some  member  of  the  Strauss  family;  by  Johann  Strauss 
the  elder,  or  Johann  Strauss  the  younger,  or  by  one  of  the 
brothers  of  this  younger  Johann.  Among  other  ground- 
less accusations  brought  against  the  English  by  Heine 
(who,  however,  became  reconciled  to  us  before  he  died) 
is  that  of  being  unable  to  waltz  in  time  even  to  the  music 
of  Strauss.  It  was  on  the  authority  of  Johann  the  elder, 
that  Heine  made  this  charge,  which  in  the  present  day  will 
be  received  with  incredulity.  That  the  Strausses  pos- 
sessed, and  that  the  younger  members  of  the  family  still 
possess,  a  special  aptitude  for  waltz  composition  amount- 
ing almost  to  genius,  can  scarcely  be  denied;  and  negative 
proof  of  this  is  given  by  the  comparative  failure  of  far 
greater  composers,  such  as  Donizetti  and  Verdi,  who  have 
both  written  formal  waltzes ;  the  former  in  the  third  act  of 
"  Don  Pasquale,"  the  latter  in  the  first  act  of  "  La  Tra- 
viata."  Of  late  years  many  composers  have  written  waltz 
melodies  for  the  voice.  Venzano  is  believed  to  have  ori- 
ginated this  style,  which  has  been  continued  with  striking 
success  by  Arditi.  Gounod,  in  his  "  Romeo  and  Juliet, ' 
has  written  for  the  heroine  a  very  charming  waltz,  to 
which  pedantic  objection  has  been  made  on  the  untenable 
ground  that  the  waltz  form  was  not  known  in  the  days  of 
the  Montagues  and  the  Capulets.  The  earliest  specimen 
of  the  waltz  for  the  voice  occurs,  so  far  as  I  know,  in 
Glinka's  second  and  last  opera,  "  Ruslan  e  Ludmla,"  pro- 
duced in  1842. 

The  cotillon  has  no  special  dance  rhythm  inseparably 
connected  with  it;  and  though  it  is  usually  danced  in  waltz 
step,  it  is  sometimes  executed  successively  to  the  music  of 
the  waltz,  the  polka,  and  the  mazurka.  In  Russia  and 
Poland  it  is  often  danced  in  the  mazurka  step  alone.  The 
leader  of  the  cotillon  may  please  himself  in  these  matters. 
But  if  in  England  he  ordered  the  musicians  to  play  a  ma- 
zurka and  began  with  his  partner  to  dance  it,  he  would 
probably  have  but  few  followers.  The  cotillon  is  looked 
upon  among  the  French  as  a  dance  in  which  every  one  may 
take  part,  without  limit  of  age,  much  indeed  as  "  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley"  is  regarded  in  England.  Many  of  the  most 
distinguished  cotillon  leaders  have  been  by  no  means 
young  men,  and  an  authority  on  this  subject  declares  that 
ladies  who  can  dance  at  all  may  dance  the  cotillon  until 
the  age  of  forty-five.  This  view  would  not  be  accepted  in 
England,  where  the  cotillon  is  danced  by  those  who  have 
still  a  passion  for  dancing;  very  young  persons,  that  is  to 
say.  A  Pole  will  dance  the  mazurka,  which  to  him  is 
more  or  less  a  war-dance,  to  any  age.  But  the  Poles  have 
almost  a  mania  for  dancing,  and  at  a  ball  in  a  Polish  coun- 
try-house the  dancing  only  finishes  to  begin  again.  Thus 
when  dawn  seems  to  have  brought  the  festivities  to  an  end, 
the  hosts,  or  in  their  temporary  absence  the  guests,  will 
darken  the  room,  and,  prolonging  the  night  well  into  the 
day,  go  on  dancing  for  several  hours  more. 

The  cotillon  is  well  suited  to  determined  dancprs,  as  it 
can  be  continued  for  an  unlimited  time .  The  figures  must 
of  course  be  frequently  varied,  and  partners  frequently 
changed.  The  handkerchief  figure,  the  cushion  figure, 
and,  above  all,  the  looking-glass  figure,  occur  in  almost 
every  cotillon.  The  handkerchief  is  thrown  in  the  Orien- 
tal manner,  and  with  some  little  of  the  Oriental  signifi- 
cance. The  cushion  is  placed  on  the  ground  for  the 
dancer  to  kneel  upon  until  some  other  dancer  comes  to 
relieve  him  or  her  from  the  more  or  less  humiliating  posi- 
tion. The  looking-glass,  held  by  a  lady,  serves  to  reflect 
the  features  of  the  dancers,  who,  one  by  one  pass  behind 
her;  and  she  makes  a  gesture  of  wiping  out  the  image  of 
those  who  do  not  please  her,  until  at  last  a  face  more  ac- 
ceptable than  the  others  presents  itself,  when  the  owner 
thereof  becomes  the  lady's  partner.  In  Hungary  I  have 
seen  a  skipping-rope  figure  introduced  with  good  effect. 
But  it  involved  leaping  as  well  as  dancing,  and  made  great 
demands  on  the  agility  of  the  performers. 

One  way  and  another  the  cotillon  offers  great  opportu- 
nities for  the  manifestation  of  preferences,  the  excitation 
of  jealousies,  and  the  practice  of  all  the  arts  which  are  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  sometimes  savage  pleasures 
of  the  ball-room. 


OUR    CHESS    COLUMN. 

[  All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addressed 
to  "Chess  Editor  Argonaut,  No.  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal."] 

The  attention  of  chess  players  is  called  to  the  following  letter 
from  Doctor  Zukertort,  with  the  request  that  those  interested  will 
at  once  communicate  with  the  chess  editor,  in  order  that  arrange- 
ments may  be  made  by  which  an  exhibition  may  be  held  after  the 
chess  champion's  arrival : 

"To  the  Chess  Editor  of  the  Argonaut — Dear  Sir:  Ap- 
proaching the  last  stage  of  my  American  tour,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
troubling  you  in  matters  connected  with  chess.  Where  do  the  San 
Francisco  players  meet?  Is  there  a  wish  that  I  should  give  a  chess 
exhibition,  or  not?  You  would  oblige  me  by  kindly  inlorming  me 
on  those  points.  I  leave  here  to-morrow  for  Leadville;  from  there 
I  intend  to  go  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  then  to  San  Francisco.  My 
address  is  care  of  E.  Hoelke,  414  Harrison  Avenue,  Leadville,  Col- 
orado. Yours,  very  faithfully,  J.  H.  Zukertort." 

Problem  No,  XXIX.— By  A.  Cyril  Pearson,  England. 
White— King  at  Q7;  Queen  at  QB8;  Rook  at  QR4,  KR5;  Bishop 

at  QKt2;  Knight  at  KKt8;  Pawn  at  KB5. 

Black— King  at  Q4;  Bishop  at  Q  sq;  Knight  at  QR4;  Pawn  at 

QKtS,  QKt6,  KB6. 

Wrhite  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 

♦ 

Problem  No.  XXX.— By  W.  Atkinson,  Montreal. 
BLACK. 


Pl^ill  Pi 

W/////M.  Hmmf.  v/m/M. 


WHITE. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 


i-Kt  B5 

2 — B  or  Kt  mates  ace. 


Solution  of  Problem  No.  XXIII. 

K  moves  (a)  I  (a)  I I — P  moves 

2 — Kt  K4  mate. 

Solution  of  Problem  No.  XXIV. 

I— P  Q3  I  -R  R5  (a)        [  (a)  I I— R  x  Kt 

2— Q  x  R  ch       2— K  x  Q  2— Q  Kt3  ch    2— Any  move 

3— Kt  B3  mate.  3— Q  or  R  mates  ace. 

•- 

Correct  solutions  received    as  follows:    Problems    XXV  and 
XXYI — From  U.  Hartnell,  Salinas. 


Game. 
Played  in  the  Yienna  International  Tournament  of  lS 
and  notes  fronvZii  I'ie  Moderne: 

SICILIAN    DEFENSE. 


Game 


White.  Black. 

M.  Tschigorine.  Louis  Paulsen. 
I— P  K4  1— P  QB4 

2— Kt  QB3         2— Kt  QB3 
3-P  KKt3  (a)    3-P  K3 
4— B  KKt2         4— KKt  K2 
5-P  Q3  (b)       5-Kt  Q5 
6— KKt  K2         6— KKt  QB3 
7-B  K3  7-B  K2 

8— Kt  KB4  (c)    8— Castles 
9— Castles  (d)    9— R  QKt  sq 
10—  Kt  KR5  (e)  10— P  KB4  (f) 
11— P  KKt4  (g)  11— P  KK13 
12— Kt  KB4        12— P  KKt4 
13— KP  x  P  (h)  13— P  x  Kt 


14— B  x  P 
15— B  KR6 
16— B  xR 
17— K  R  sq 
18— P  x  P 
19— R  KKt  sq 


'  Q3  (0 

■xP(j) 


14— P( 
15-P: 
16— B  x  B 
17— Kt  K4 
18—  B  x  P 
19 — K  R  sq 


White.  Black. 

20— B  05  20— B  KKt2 

21— Q  KR5         21— B  KK13 
22— Q  KR3         22— Q  Q2 
23-Q  KKt3       23-R  KB  sq 
24— P  KB4  24— Kt  at  K4  Q 

B3 
25—  QR  KB  sq   25— Kt  K2 
26— B  K4  26— P  Q4 

27— B  x  B  27— Kt  x  B 

28—  R  KKt2 


29 — Kt  Q  sq 
30-Q  K3 
31-HQB3 
32-Q  K  sq 
33-K  x  B 


28— Q  KB4  (k) 
29— Q  KR4 
30—  B  KR3 
31-B  x  P 
32— Kt  KB4 
33— Kt  Kt6ch(o) 


34— R  x  Kt  (p)  34— Kt  x  R 
35— Kt  KB2        35— R  K  sq 


36—  Q  KB  sq 
37 -K  Kt  sq 
38— RKB3 


K-7 

-  Q7  (q) 
38—  RKS 


3&- 
37. 


A  Frenchman  said  to  a  Berliner:  "  Your  Iron  Cross,  the 
highest  Prussian  order,  is  simply  ridiculous;  it  has  intrin- 
sic value  of  scarce  five  sous."  The  Prussian  replied :  "  But 
it  has  cost  you  two  Napoleons." 


White  resigns. 

(a)  M.  Tschigorine  adopts  the  attack  played  by  M.  Paulsen  in 
the  Yienna  Tournament  of  1873.  We  believe  the  usual  continua- 
tion, 3  Kt  KB3— P  K3,  4  P  Q4-;P  x  P,  5  Kt  x  P— Kt  KB3,  6  B 
K2,  followed  by  Kt  x  Kt  and  P  K5,  is  the  belter  attack. 

(b)  We  should  have  preferred  5  KKt  K2— P  Q4,  6  P  x  P— P  x  P, 
7PQ4. 

(c)  It  was  better  to  play  8  Castles,  followed  by  P  KB4. 

(d)  If  9  Q  Q2,  to  Castle  on  Q  side,  Black  continues  as  in  the 
text,  and  alter  placing  his  Q  at  QR4,  he  would  have  had  a  very 
strong  attack. 

(e)  Premature.  The  correct  move  was  10  QKt  K?,  followed  by 
II  P  QB3  to  force  Kt  x  Kt,  to  which  White  would  reply  12  Kt  x 
Kt,  followed  by  P  KB4.  If  Black,  instead  of  exchanging  Kt, 
played  Kt  QKt4,  then  12  Kt  KR3,  followed  by  P  KB4,  and  White's 
game  would  be  best. 

(f)  Very  well  played.  By  making  this  move,  Black's  position  is 
much  superior. 

(g)  It  is  evident  that  White  can  not  play  11  P  KB4,  because  of 
P  KKt3,  which  would  cost  him  a  piece.  The  text  move  is  an  error 
which  loses  the  game.  It  was  necessary  to  play  II  Kt  KB4,  and  if 
— P  KKt4,  12  Kt  KR3. 

(h)  White  has  already  a  poor  game.  If  he  should  desire  to  save 
the  piece,  the  only  move  is  13  Kt  KR3  (if  13  KKt  K2 — P  KB5, 
winning  a  piece),  14  B  x  Kt — P  x  B,  15  Kt  QKt  sq,  forced  — P  K4, 
followed  by  P  Q3,  White  would  not  be  able  to  free  his  pieces,  while 
Black  would  have  placed  his  K  at  Kt2  R  at  KR  sq,  QB  at  KB2, 
and  would  have  at  once  advanced  his  P  to  KR4,  P  KB5,  with  an 
irresistible  attack. 

(i)  If  14 — P  x  P,  15  P  x  P,  and  White  would  have  a  dangerous 
attack  with  his  two  Bishops  and  Queen  on  Black  King. 

(j)  Black  uselessly  sacrifices  the  exchange.  He  could  have 
played  without  danger  15  R  KB2. 

(k)  If  28— Kt  KB4,  White  would  have  replied  29  Q  KR3. 

(o)  If  33-Kt  x  R,  34  Q  K5  ch. 

(p)  White  made  an  error  with  his  Rook.  The  game  would  have 
been  a  draw  by  34  Q  x  Kt— R  x  R,  35  Kt  KB2. 

(q)  The  game-is  very  bad.    If  37  Q  x  Q — R  x  Q  and  wins. 


BILL    NYE'S    BUDGET. 

An  Amateur  Carpenter. 

In  my  opinion  every  professional  man  should  keep  a 
chest  of  carpenters'  tools  in  his  bam  or  shop,  and  busy 
himself  at  odd  hours  with  them  in  constructing  the  varied 
articles  that  are  always  needed  about  the  house.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  feeling  your  own  independence 
01  other  trades,  and  most  especially  of  the  carpenter. 
Every  now  and  then  your  wife  will  want  a  bracket  put  up 
in  some  comer  or  other,  and  with  your  new,  bright  saw 
and  glittering  hammer  you  can  put  up  one  upon  which  she 
can  hang  a  cast-iron  horse-blanket  lambrequin,  with  in- 
flexible water-lilies  sewed  in  it. 

A  man  will,  if  he  tries,  readily  learn  to  do  a  great  many 
such  little  things,  and  his  wife  will  brag  on  him  to  the  other 
ladies,  and  they  will  make  invidious  comparisons  between 
their  husbands,  who  can't  do  anything  of  that  kind  what- 
ever, and  you  are  "  so  handy." 

Firstly,  you  buy  a  set  of  amateur  carpenter  tools.  You 
do  not  need  to  say  that  you  are  an  amateur.  The  dealer 
will  find  that  out  when  you  ask  him  for  an  easy-running 
broad-axe  or  a  green-gage  plumb  line.  He  will  sell  you  a 
set  of  amateur's  tools  that  will  be  made  of  old  sheet-iron 
with  basswood  handles,  and  the  saw  will  double  up  like  a 
piece  of  stove-pipe. 

After  you  have  nailed  a  board  on  the  fence  successfully, 
you  will  very  naturally  desire  to  do  something  much  better, 
more  difficult.  You  will  probably  try  to  erect  a  parlor 
table  or  a  rustic  settee. 

I  made  a  very  handsome  bracket  last  week,  and  I  was 
naturally  proud  of  it.  In  fastening  it  together,  if  I  hadn't 
inadvertently  nailed  it  to  the  barn  floor,  I  guess  I  could 
have  used  it  very  well,  but  in  tearing  it  loose  from  the 
bam,  so  that  the  two  could  be  used  separately,  I  ruined  a 
bracket  that  was  intended  to  serve  as  the  base,  as  it  were, 
of  a  lambrequin  which  cost  nine  dollars,  aside  from  the 
time  expended  on  it. 

During  the  month  of  March  I  built  an  ice-chest  for  this 
summer.  It  was  not  handsome, -but  it  was  roomy,  and 
would  be  very  nice  for  the  season  of  1884,  I  thought.  It 
worked  pretty  well  through  March  and  April,  but  as  the 
weather  begins  to  warm  up  that  ice-chest  is  about  the 
warmest  place  around  the  house.  There  is  actually  a  glow 
of  heat  around  that  ice-chest  that  I  don't  notice  elsewhere. 
I've  shown  it  to  several  personal  friends.  They  seem  to 
think  it  is  not  built  tightly  enough  for  an  ice-chest.  My 
brother  looked  at  it  yesterday,  and  said  that  his  idea  of  an 
ice-chest  was  that  it  ought  to  be  tight  enough  at  least  to 
hold  the  larger  chunks  of  ice,  so  they  would  not  escape 
through  the  pores  of  the  ice-box.  He  said  he  never  built 
one,  but  that  it  stood  to  reason  that  a  refrigerator  like  that 
ought  to  be  constructed  so  that  it  would  keep  the  cows 
out.  You  don't  want  a  refrigerator  that  the  cattle  can  get 
through  the  cracks  of  and  eat  up  your  strawberries  on  ice, 
he  says. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  who  once  built  a  hen  resort  of 
laths,  and  now  wears  a  thick  thumbnail  that  looks  like  a 
Brazil  nut  as  a  memento  of  that  pullet  corral,  says  my 
ice-chest  is  all  right  enough,  only  that  it  is  not  suited  to 
this  climate.  He  thinks  that  along  Behring's  Strait,  dur- 
ing the  holidays,  my  ice-chest  would  work  like  a  charm. 
And  even  here,  he  thought,  if  I  could  keep  the  fever  out 
of  my  chest,  there  would  be  less  pain. 

I  have  made  several  other  little  articles  of  virtu  this 
spring,  to  the  construction  of  which  I  have  contributed  a 
good  deal  of  time  and  two  finger-nails.  I  have  also  sawed 
into  my  leg  several  times.  The  leg,  of  course,  will  get 
well,  but  the  pantaloons  will  not.  Parties  wishing  to  see 
me  in  my  studio  during  the  morning  hour  will  turn  into  the 
alley  between  Eighth  and  Ninth  Streets,  enter  the  third 
stable-door  on  the  left,  pass  around  my  Gothic  horse,  and 
give  the  countersign  and  three  kicks  on  the  door  in  an 
ordinary  tone  of  voice. — Denver  Opinion. 

One  of  the  most  curious  state  papers  of  recent  date,  says 
the  Nation,  is  the  Pope's  Encyclical  against  the  Freema- 
sons. To  most  people  who  do  not  belong  to  the  order,  the 
Freemasons  are  a  harmless  body  of  persons,  who  amuse 
themselves  with  secret  and  pompous  ceremonies,  and  prac- 
tice brother  kindliness  with  somewhat  more  emphasis  to- 
ward their  fellow-members  than  toward  the  rest  of  the 
world.  But  the  Pope's  opinion  of  them,  like  all  papal  opin- 
ions, is  traditional — that  is,  comes  down  without  change 
from  a  period  when  secret  societies  were  formidable  and 
had  political  aims.  The  Church  began  denouncing  the 
Freemasons  in  173S,  and  every  Pope  since  has  considered 
it  a  duty  to  show  them  up  as  enemies  of  religion  and  mor- 
als. Leo  XIII.,  in  the  present  Encyclical,  handles  them 
without  gloves,  and  takes  no  note  of  any  change  either  in 
them  or  in  the  world  which  supports  them.  They  are  the 
children  of  Satan.  They  are  trying  to  ruin  the  Holy 
Church  and  deprive  Christian  nations  of  their  religion. 
They  have  made  in  recent  times  incredible  progress.  They 
resort  both  to  audacity  and  cunning  to  make  their  way. 
Their  power  now  in  modem  States  amounts  almost  to  sov- 
ereignty. They  are  trying  to  substitute  for  the  religious 
and  social  discipline  of  Christianity  a  new  one,  of  which 
the  fundamental  principles  or  laws  are  borrowed  from 
"  Naturalism."  •  They  advocate  the  separation  of  church 
and  state.  They  attack  the  Catholic  religion.  They  would 
like  to  cut  down  the  number  of  priests.  They  are  opposed 
to  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  They  are  ready  to  de- 
stroy the  papacy  itself.  They  treat  the  existence  of  God 
as  an  open  question.  They  deny  the  fall  of  Adam.  They 
are  the  authors  of  "  realism  "  in  literature  and  art.  They 
treat  marriage  as  a  civil  contract.  They  say  that  all  men 
have  equal  rights.  In  fact,  they  are  the  enemies  of  every- 
thing that  is  sacred  or  valuable  in  modem  society.  The 
document  is  enormously  long,  and  concludes  with  a  call 
for  energetic  resistance  to  these  wretches,  and  invokes  for 
that  purpose  the  assistance  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Saint 
Michael,  Saint  Joseph,  Saint  Peter,  and  Saint  Paul. 

In  order  to  impart  dignity  to  the  town  of  Maroa,  111., 
forty  of  the  merchants  have  signed  a  pledge  to  wear  high 
silk  hats,  instead  of  the  wide-brimmed  slouches  that 
been  in  fashion  there. 
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'  Flaneur"  Describes  the  Summer  Amusements  of  the  Gothamites. 


Sorakichi  had  it  out  with  Duncan  C.  Ross  the  other 
night,  at  Irving  Hall.  Sorakichi's  rib  has  been  mended, 
his  muscles  relaxed,  and  he  has  added  a  new  word  to  his 
name.  The  word  is  "  Kogoree."  He  therefore  rejoices 
in  the  appellation  of  Metsada  Kogoree  Sorakichi.  When 
the  Japanese  met  Duncan  C.  Ross  in  Cleveland,  some 
months  ago,  the  wrestlers  had  an  earnest  time.  They  but- 
ted each  other  like  goats,  smashed  noses,  twisted  arms, 
broke  ribs,  and  did  various  other  things  calculated  to  im- 
press the  casual  observer  with  the  conviction  that  the 
match  was  honest.  After  throwing  each  other  off  the 
stage  several  times,  the  bout  was  brought  to  a  close,  and 
Mr.  Ross  went  home  to  be  nursed. 

Sorakichi  came  to  New  York,  and  stayed  at  Bellevue 
Hospital  a  few  weeks.  The  physicians  there  say  they 
never  had  a  more  intelligent  patient.  He  did  everything 
they  told  him,  with  implicit  obedience,  and  was  perfectly 
restored  in  an  unusually  short  time.  When  he  got  out  of 
the  hospital  he  went  back  to  his  old  quarters,  in  Chatham 
Street,  and  resumed  butting  the  wooden  fence,  carrying 
barrels  of  flour  up  five  pair  of  stairs  for  exercise,  and  oth- 
wise  hardening  his  muscles. 

When  he  stepped  upon  the  stage  to  meet  Ross  for  the 
second  time,  he  was  ten  or  twelve  pounds  lighter  than  he 
has  ever  been  before  in  America.  The  sporting  men, 
prize-fighters,  wrestlers,  and  betting  men  gushed  oyer  Sora- 
kichi as  if  he  was  a  woman  when  he  threw  off  his  gown, 
and  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  stage.  The  Jap  has  cut  off 
his  queue,  and  looks  highly  civilized.  As  he  stood  on  his 
toes,  stretched  his  arms  above  his  head,  and  twisted  about, 
the  athletes,  plugs,  and  sporting  men  rhapsodized.  The 
tap  is,  unquestionably,  the  most  perfectly  developed  man 
I  have  ever  seen.  Every  muscle  in  his  body  has  been 
carefully  worked,  and  the  result  is  that  he  is  equally 
strong  all  over.  He  doesn't  carry  an  ounce  of  fat,  and  his 
movements  are  quick  as  a  cat's.  The  ridges  and  muscles 
stand  across  his  back,  from  his  shoulders  to  his  waist,  like 
so  many  links  of  sausage.  There  are  great  pads  of  muscles 
under  his  arms,  and  when  he  moves  his  fingers  and  his 
arms  are  outstretched,  the  muscles  rise  in  bunches  over 
his  chest.  There  is  the  same  play  in  the  muscles  of  his 
legs  which  everybody  has  noticed  in  the  muscles  of  a  race- 
horse. 

The  reason  Sorakichi  has  such  tremendous  strength  and 
endurance  is  to  be  found  in  the  thorough  and  equal  devel- 
opment of  every  muscle  of  his  body.  It  was  seen  when 
he  faced  the  Scotch  champion.  Ross  is  a  giant  compared 
to  Sorakichi.  He  is  over  six  feet  tall,  weighs  over  two 
hundred  pounds,  and  has  a  tremendous  pair  of  shoulders. 
The  Japanese  could  walk  under  his  arm,  and  he  weighs 
less  oy  fifty  pounds  than  the  Scotchman.  When  they 
faced  each  other  on  the  platform,  it  looked_  as  if  a  giant 
was  about  to  wrestle  with  a  small  boy.  Sorakichi  increased 
the  disparity  in  their  sizes  by  dropping  upon  one  hand  on 
the  floor,  like  a  toad,  and  looking  up  mildly  at  his  im- 
mense antagonist. 

Ross  had  met  the  Jap  before,  however,  and  was  not  led 
into  any  excesses.  He  stretched  his  huge  muscles,  and 
warily  approached  the  little  man  from  the  Orient.  He  got 
within  three  feet  of  him,  and  then  the  Japanese  sprang 
from  the  floor,  threw  his  tenacious  hands  around  the 
Scotchman's  neck,  yanked  his  head  down,  and,  before  the 
giant  had  recovered  his  breath,  tossed  him  head  over  heels 
in  the  air,  and  landed  him  on  all  fours  upon  the  stage. 
Ross  came  down  like  a  brick  in  an  earthquake,  and  as  he 
fell  the  wiry  little  Jap  jumped  on  him  and  attempted  to 
turn  him  on  his  back. 

Then  the  Scot  snorted  wildly,  caught  a  back  lock  on  the 
Japanese,  and  bent  him  over  backward.  The  men 
squirmed  and  struggled  like  panthers.  No  man  ever 
worked  harder  than  Ross  did  to  down  the  Jap,  but  despite 
his  great  size  and  strength,  he  was  unable  to  secure  a  fall . 
Haifa  dozen  times  the  wiry  little  Jap  twisted  the  huge 
man  in  the  air,  and  once  Ross  rose  to  his  feet  suddenly, 
picked  the  Jap  up  in  his  arms,  and  jammed  him  down  on 
the  stage  with  all  his  force.  The  Jap  didn't  have  much 
room  to  turn  in,  but  he  succeeded  in  flopping  around  in 
the  air,  and  landed  on  all  fours,  like  a  cat. 

While  Ross  was  pondering  upon  this  remarkable  achieve- 
ment, Sorakichi  sprang  at  him,  seized  his  left  leg,  and 
hauled  it  up  in  the  air.  The  other  sections  of  Mr.  Ross 
descended.  It  took  the  Scotchman  just  one  hour  and  four 
minutes  to  throw  the  Japanese.  If  it  is  true,  as  they  now 
assert,  that  Sorakichi  is  only  a  second-class  wrestler  from 
Japan,  it  would  pay  to  bring  a  champion  over  here.  So- 
rakichi is  new  at  the  English  style  of  wrestling,  but  after 
he  has  been  thoroughly  trained,  there  will  be  only  one 
•  man  who  can  approach  him,  and  that  is  Joe  Acton  of  Phil- 
adelphia. Sorakichi  has  a  match  with  Acton  next  month, 
by  the  way.  Both  are  of  the  same  size  and  weight,  and 
are  equally  strong.  It  ought  to  prove  an  interesting  con- 
test. 

The  races  are  in  full  swing  now.  The  various  tracks 
around  New  York,  two  of  them  at  Sheepshead  Bay  and 
Jerome  Park,  being  the  most  beautiful  racing  grounds  in 
America,  are  attracting  thousands  of  visitors  every  day.  I 
h  ive  seldom  seen  a  more  brilliant  assemblage  than  that  at 
j  _rome  Park  on  opening  day.  Vehicles  of  all  sorts  went 
up  the  road  as  early  as  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  grounds  were  crowded  long  before  the  first  race.  Six- 
teen or  eighteen  drags  stood  in  line  along  the  inside  of  the 
track  opposite  the  grand  stand. 

Parties  composed  of  members  of  the  Coaching  Club, 
their  wives,  sweethearts,  and  friends,  sat  on  the  drags  and 
ate  elaborate  lunches  served  by  their  grooms.  Hampers 
were  strewn  around  the  grass,  and  champagne  flowed  free- 
ly. The  multitude  on  the  other  side  of  the  track,  ate 
hard-boiled  eggs,  sandy  sandwiches,  and  drank  plebeian 
beer.  The  multitude  also  put  its  money  on  the  favorites, 
and  went  home  remorsefully.  I  don't  believe  that  the 
Coaching  Club  clique  felt  as  happy  on  its  way  home  as  it 
did  goin"  up.  The  races  were  a  series  of  complete  sur- 
prises. Not  a  single  favorite  won,  and  the  book-makers 
br-v       the  money  back  to  town  by  the  barrelful.    Nearly 


everybody  went  up  to  the  races  to  back  either  the  Loril- 
lards  or  the  Dwyers,  and  neither  stable  scored  a  victory. 

It  seems  to  be  the  proper  thing  now  for  Americans  to  go 
to  Scotland  for  the  summer.  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
wealthy  people  who  have  estates  on  the  other  side,  and 
who  shoot,  entertain,  and  hunt,  "just  like  real  lords." 
Probably  Mr.  Ross  Winans  has  the  most  extensive  Ameri- 
can estate  in  Scotland.  The  gentleman  is  an  American, 
but  he  seems  more  or  less  ashamed  of  the  fact.  He  goes 
to'  Scotland  every  year,  where  his  immense  property  is 
stocked  with  deer  and  other  game,  and  entertains  to  his 
heart's  content.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  Martin  also  have 
a  large  place  in  Scotland,  as  have  the  Rutherfords,  and  the 
Turnures. 

Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and  Irishmen  are  especially 
severe  upon  the  Americans  who  invade  Scotland  in  this 
way.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  an  American 
should  not  have  his  bloomin'  castle  and  be  surrounded 
by  gillies,  collies,  and  various  other  adjuncts  to  a  Scotch 
lord.  The  resident  Scotchman,  however,  resents  the  in- 
trusion of  Americans  into  their  land.  The  estates  which 
the  Americans  rent  are  idle,  except  for  the  few  months 
they  spend  in  them,  and  it  gives  a  watering-place  character 
to  the  country,  which  men  who  have  been  born  there  se- 
verely condemn. 

Rinking,  after  five  years  popularity  in  England,  has  sud- 
denly caught  a  hold  here.  Every  one  must  remember  the 
roller-skating  mania  on  the  other  side  a  few  years  ago. 
The  illustrated  papers  were  filled  with  pictures  of  the  va- 
rious rinks  in  England.  Punch,  after  two  years'  delay, 
caught  up  with  the  epidemic,  and  theatrical  papers  com- 
plained that  it  was  ruining  the  patronage  of  theatres. 
About  three  years  ago,  the  epidemic  skated  itself  out,  and 
became  a  thing  of  the  past  in  England.  Now  we  have 
caught  the  craze.  We  are  only  about  five  years  too  late, 
but  we  are  making  up  for  the  loss  of  time  with  a  ven- 
geance. 

A  single  rink  in  New  York  has  taken  in  no  less  than 
seventy-six  thousand  dollars  this  season.  There  is  a  rink 
at  Coney  Island  that  accommodates  eight  thousand  skat- 
ers, and  every  town  of  five  hundred  inhabitants  within 
five  hundred  miles  of  New  York  is  rinking  it  for  all  it  is 
worth.  In  many  instances,  the  rinks  through  the  country 
are  nothing  more  or  less  than  town  halls.  Ten  cents  ad- 
mission is  charged,  and  the  professor  of  the  noble  art  of 
rinking  is  engaged  at  six  dollars  a  day  to  teach  the  juvenile 
legs  how  to  rink.  There  seems  to  be  no  abatement  of  the 
craze  yet,  but  it  will  probably  wear  itself  out  next  season. 
It  has  played  the  deuce  with  the  theatrical  companies 
who  have  been  traveling  through  the  provinces.  They 
have  given  up  the  "  summer  snaps,"  and  let  the  rinkers 
have  it  all  their  own  way. 

There  is  not  so  much  fun  about  rinking  as  people  gener- 
ally imagine.  It  is  tiresome  when  you  can  manage  to  keep 
on  your  feet,  and  it  is  tragic  when  you  can't.  However, 
there  is  a  charm  about  it  somewhere.  People  fall  down 
with  unstinted  enthusiasm  for  several  months  before  they 
become  expert  rinkers.  Having  achieved  a  certain  degree 
of  skill,  and  arrived  at  that  condition  when  they  can  do  the 
in  and  outside  roll,  spread  the  eagle,  skate  on  their  heels 
and  toes  and  make  figure  eights,  they  become  tired  of  rink- 
ing and  give  it  up.  The  carnivals  which  are  held  at  the 
rinks  here  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  sport.  They 
are  often  elaborately  arranged,  and  prizes  to  the  value  of 
several  thousand  dollars  are  frequently  given  away  on  one 
evening.  In  some  instances  the  prizes  are  given  for  the 
best  skating,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  for  the  most  ingenious 
and  striking  conceptions  in  the  way  of  tableaux. 

I  observe  that  "  Seddons's  Mouse  "  has  again  been  in 
trouble.  I  have  known  the  Mouse  for  some  years.  There 
is  one  man  on  earth  who  believes  him  to  be  a  wronged, 
abused,  unfortunate,  and  unhappy  victim  of  a  combination 
of  circumstances  in  a  horde  of  relentless  men.  It  may 
sound  paradoxical  to  say  so,  but  this  man  is  the  Mouse. 
You  can  never  convince  the  Mouse  that  he  has  done  any- 
thing wrong.  He  has  appeared  before  nearly  every  court 
in  the  city,  has  been  the  bane  of  the  police,  and  has  been 
battered  and  banged  about  until  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
original  Mouse  is  now  extant ;  the  rest  is  made  up  of  bruises, 
scars,  and  deformities.  So  touching  is  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  the  Mouse,  that  the  hearts  of  the  police  magis- 
trates are  touched  and  they  allow  him  to  go  his  way  in 
peace. 

Yesterday,  Seddons's  Mouse  was  brought  before  Justice 
Gorman.  The  officer  who  had  him  in  charge  said  tnat  the 
previous  evening  his  attention  was  attracted  to  the  Mouse 
by  an  enormous  crowd  on  the  corner  of  Greene  and  Fourth 
streets.  The  Mouse  was  disporting  himself.  His  single  eye 
blazed  with  the  fires  of  war,  and  his  fists  flew  about  his  head 
like  a  windmill.  He  announced,  with  a  great  deal  of  en- 
thusiasm, that  he  could  kill  any  man  in  New  York,  and 
kicked  in  two  or  three  doors  and  smashed  some  glass,  just 
to  show  that  he  was  in  earnest.  When  the  policeman  hove 
in  sight,  the  Mouse  jumped  for  him.  The  policeman  took 
out  his  club,  disfigured  the  Mouse  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
when  he  had  subdued  him  to  such  a  state  of  discourage- 
ment that  he  submitted  to  being  taken  to  the  station, Jie 
dragged  the  Mouse  through  the  streets.  Yesterday  the 
Mouse  was  abroad  again,  smoking  huge  black  cigars,  and 
plentifully  besprinkled  with  court-plaster  and  bandages.  I 
met  him  on  Park  Row. 

"  The  hull  world  is  agin  me,"  said  the  Mouse,  plaintive- 
ly. "  I  ain't  done  nothin'  'cept  to  go  off  and  get  full  like 
any  other  gent;  but  I  always  gets  lammed  fur  it.  If  you 
go  off  and  get  full  as  a  goat,  what  'appens?  You're  taken 
home  in  a  keb.  If  I  does  the  same  thing  I'm  chased  around 
the  block  by  three  or  four  coppers,  and  pounded  with  clubs 
till  my  heart  aches.     It's  dead  wrong,  that's  what  it  is." 

The  Mouse  is  a  local  character.  He  has  one  eye ;  what 
appears  to  be  sections  of  several  noses  distributed  over  a 
face  that  is  knocked  out  of  all  shape  and  embellished  by 
scars  in  the  shape  of  crosses,  crescents,  and  other  artistic 
symbols;  one  ear— the  other  went  in  one  of  his  character- 
istic encounters ;  irregular  legs,  long  arms,  and  tremendous 
and  very  much  abused  hands.  He  dresses  in  loud,  plaid 
clothes,  smokes  cheap  cigars  with  immense  relish,  and  is 
the  victim  of  the  malevolence  and  vindictiveness  of  the  po- 
lice.   At  least  he  says  he  is.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  June  4,  1884. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Lord  Beaconsfield's  favorite  reading  was  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes. 

"  When  I  appear  in  the  streets,"  said  Prince  Bismarck 
to  the  guests  at  his  big  soiree  on  Saturday,  "  I  am  no 
longer  an  individual,  but  an  event." 

The  Duke  of  Rutland  has  taken  so  heavily  to  heart  the 
removal  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  statue  from  Hyde 
Park  that  he  writes:  "If  it  were  possible,  I  would  resign 
my  peerage." 

All  Miss  Braddon's  novels  are  being  translated  into 
Telugu  and  Canarese,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Cad- 
wallader  Waddy,  who  was  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the 
Belgravia  Magazine. 

The  lady  who  is  now  the  wife  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse,  but  not  Grand  Duchess,  is  said  to  be  more  accom- 
plished than  beautiful.  Not  a  word  would  have  been  said 
against  Prince  Louis  if  he  had  not  married  the  lady.  Hes- 
sian society  is  up  in  arms  because  he  did  go  through  the 
marriage  ceremony. 

Jules  Verne  is  off  to  the  Mediterranean,  on  board  his 
yacht,  the  St.  Michael.  He  will  visit  Oran,  Algiers,  Bone, 
Tunis,  Malta,  the  Ionian  Islands,  Sicily,  Naples,  and 
Rome.  The  journey  is  to  be  performed  strictly  on  busi- 
ness, as  the  scene  of  Verne's  forthcoming  novel  is  to  be 
laid  in  these  districts. 

In  connection  with  renewed  interest  in  the  subject  of 
cremation,  it  is  recalled  that  Annie  Louise  Carey  (now 
Mrs.  Raymond)  was  once  asked  to  sing  for  the  benefit  of 
a  crematory  scheme  in  Pittsburg,  and  as  an  inducement 
was  offered  a  certificate  entitling  her  to  the  free  cremation 
of  her  remains.  "  I  should  as  soon  think  of  buying  my 
own  coffin,"  said  she,  declining  the  offer. 

A  memorial  on  behalf  of  the  Tichborne  claimant  is  be- 
ing got  up  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  prays  that  he 
may  be  released  from  prison,  and  at  the  same  time  be  re- 
lieved from  the  inconvenience  of  a  ticket  of  leave,  his 
period  of  servitude  having  now  nearly  expired.  It  also 
asks  that  Arthur  Orton,  now  alleged  to  be  a  lunatic  at 
Paramatta,  shall  be  brought  to  England  at  the  expense  of 
the  state. 

Prince  Victor  Bonaparte  has  had  a  great  disappoint- 
ment. He  has  just  missed  an  inheritance  of  sixty  millions 
of  francs.  Madame  Auban-Moet,  wife  of  the  champagne 
merchant,  died  some  days  ago  at  Seville,  leaving  a  per- 
sonal fortune  of  sixty  millions  of  francs.  On  Saturday 
last,  her  will,  two  copies  of  which  were  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  attorneys  at  Epemay,  was  opened.  It  contained 
the  following  depositions  :  "I  bequeath  all  my  fortune  to 
my  husband,  but  in  case  he  should  refuse  the  bequest,  or 
in  case  he  should  die  before  me,  all  my  fortune  will  belong 
to  Prince  Victor  Napoleon  Bonaparte."  Monsieur  Auban 
preferred  surviving  his  wife,  and  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  refuse  the  bequest. 

The  hero  of  the  hour  at  Berlin  at  present  is  Doctor 
Koch,  the  president  of  the  German  Cholera  Commission, 
who  has  just  returned  from  India,  where  he  has  discovered 
the  cholera  germ.  In  appearance  he  is  described  as  of  me- 
dium height,  very  thin,  with  a  serious,  energetic,  spirituelk 
student's  face.  His  beard  is  brown,  but  his  glasses  make 
him  seem  to  be  older  than  forty  or  forty-one  years.  He 
studied  medicine  at  Gbttingen,  and  afterward  pursued  his 
microscopic  studies  of  bacteria  at  Breslau,  under  Profes- 
sion Cohn.  Geheimer  Rath  Koch  has  been  known  to  the 
scientific  world  for  some  time  as  a  conscientious  and  accu- 
rate observer,  but  to  the  non-scientific  world  his  name  was 
unknown  until  his  discovery  of  the  cholera  germ.  It  now 
promises  to  be  as  famous  as  that  of  Jenner  or  Harvey. 

Seven  or  eight  years  ago,  it  is  said,  Michael  de  Mun- 
kacsy  bought  some  three  thousand  dollars  worth  of  furni- 
ture and  promised  to  give  a  picture  in  payment.  The  up- 
holstererdid  not  press  him  for  a  settlement  then,  but  waited 
for  the  artist  to  become  more  famous.  A  month  ago  he 
went  to  the  studio  and  said :  "  Well,  how  about  that  little 
picture?"  The  artist  offered  a  check  for  the  amout  due, 
But  the  other  insisted  on  having  a  picture.  Then  De  Mun- 
kacsy  dashed  off  a  sketch  on  the  spot  and  gave  it  to  him, 
saying:  "  There,  that  is  easily  worth  three  thousand  dol- 
lars." The  upholsterer  accepted  it,  delighted,  and  hurried 
off  to  a  picture  dealer,  who  refused  to  give  anything  like 
that  amount  for  it.  Back  he  went  to  the  artist,  asking  him 
to  retouch  the  sketch  and  make  it  worth  more.  This  De 
Munkacsy  refused  to  do,  and  now  the  tradesman  has 
brought  suit  against  him  to  compel  him  to  do  so. 

The  London  Nautical  Magazine  says :  "  The  name  borne 
by  the  largest  number  of  vessels  is  Mary.  There  are  over 
200  sailing  vessels  and  five  steamers  named  Mary,  over  roo 
Mary  Anns,  and  about  700  vessels  in  which  Mary  is  the 
first  word  of  the  name.  Next  to  the  Marys  come  the  Eliza- 
beths, Janes,  and  Sarahs,  and  then  the  Williams,  which 
alone  of  male  names  exceeds-  100.  A  very  large  number 
of  the  names  in  the  list  are  Christian ;  and  perhaps  next  to 
them  is  a  class  of  names  in  which  the  word  Brothers  oc- 
curs, indicating,  doubtless,  a  partnership  in  the  vessels. 
There  are  So  Brothers  (of  which  26  hail  from  one  port,  St. 
lohns,  Newfoundland),  42  Two  Brothers,  36  Three  Broth- 
ers, 20  Four  Brothers,  7  Five  Brothers  and  Six  Brothers,  8 
Seven  Brothers,  2  Nine  Brothers  and  Ten  Brothers.  Not 
only  do  popular  statesmen,  members  of  the  royal  family, 
and  distinguished  generals  furnish  names,  but  in  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine  List  one  may  see  celebrated  the  last  victor)-, 
the  winner  of  the  Derby,  and  the  sensation  of  the  hour. 
Ten  Gladstones  attest  the  popularity  of  the  present  Pre- 
mier, five  Beaconsfields,  two  Earl  Beaconsfields,  three 
Earls  of  Beaconsfield,  and  three  Lord  Beaconsfields  com- 
memorate the  last.  Among  the  additions  of  last  year  were 
a  Lord  Wolseley,  an  Alcester,  and  a  Tel-el-Kebir.  The 
great  trial  of  twelve  years  ago  has  traces  left  in  a  Doc- 
tor Kenealy  and  a  Sir  Roger  1  ich borne;  the  Ashantee  war 
in  a  Coomassie,  a  Black  Watch,  an  Ashantee,  and  more 
than  one  King  Koffee;  the  Zulu  war  in  two  Cetywayos,  a 
Rorke's  Drift,  and  a  number  of  Zulus." 
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CAMPAIGN    VERSE. 

A  Blaine  Song, 

Who  leads  to-day  in  the  glorious  march 

Of  America's  mighty  men? 
Who  raised  his  own  triumphal  arch 
With  his  eloquent  voice  and  pen? 
Blaine,  boys!  Blaine! 
Of  the  noble  State  of  Maine. 
Give  way,  make  room,  for  the  Silver  Plume 
Of  James  Gillespie  Blaine. 

Who  stood  for  Right  in  the  bitter  fight 

When  Oppression's  hordes  were  slain, 
And  helped  the  slave  in  a  nameless  grave 
To  bury  his  broken  chain? 
Blaine,  boys!  Blaine! 
The  son  of  the  State  of  Maine. 
Well  win  the  fight,  for  our  White  Plumed  Knight 
Is  James  Gillespie  Blaine. 

Who  bears  the  lance  that  will  greet  our  glance 

As  it  moves  in  the  very  van 
Of  a  million  men  in  a  grand  advance 
To  the  victory  of  our  man? 
Blaine,  boys!  Blaine! 
From  the  glorious  State  of  Maine. 
Tis  a  bouncing  boom  for  the  Silver  Plume 
Of  James  Gillespie  Blaine. 

He's  a  model  man,  an  American, 

And  his  banner  bears  no  stain, 
So  let  us  fight  for  our  freebom  knight, 
And  together  sing  again  : 
Blame,  boys!  Blaine! 
Who  hails  from  the  State  of  Maine ! 
Make  room,  make  room  for  the  Silver  Plume 
Of  James  Gillespie  Blaine! 

A.  Pendleton. 
San  FRANCiscoJune  6,  1S84. 


Set  Him  Up  Again! 

Set  him  up  again,  the  same  old  man ! 

Ay,  set  him  up  again, 
And  see  to  it  your  voting's  not 

A  second  time  in  vain. 
Or  be  he  sick  or  be  he  well, 

Or  be  he  weak  or  strong, 
We  can  at  least  a  verdict  tell 

Shall  right  a  hellish  wrong. 
His  eye  may  droop,  his  back  may  bow, 

His  footsteps  fainter  fall ; 
For  time  has  run  'twixt  then  and  now, 

And  time's  the  lord  of  all. 
But  sin  of  fraud  grows  never  old, 

And  j  ustice  never  dies ; 
And  righteous  wrath  gets  never  cold, 

Unless  the  Bible  lies. 
His  name,  it  was  our  rallying  cry, 

Our  banner  man  was  he, 
And  when  they  basely  struck  him  down 

They  struck  both  you  and  me. 
You,  me,  and  all,  not  him  alone; 

Each  one  of  us  they  smote; 
They  trampled  on  our  right  of  rights 

To  cast  a  valid  vote. 
And  each  of  us  as  well  as  he — 

May  curses  on  them  rest ! — 
Bears  insult  unavenged  to-day, 

And  wrong  yet  unredressed. 
Their  guilt  is  ripe  for  justice  now, 

And  doubly  ripe  the  time 
To  wreak  a  people's  vengeance  on 

A  brigand  party's  crime. 
For  this  there  is  one  simple  thing, 

One  thing  that  we  should  do: 
Set  up  the  same  old  man  ag;ain, 

And  this  time  put  him  through! 
Go  for  the  right,  through  thick  and  thin, 

Through  better  and  through  worse, 
And  follow  Tilden  though  he  lead 

The  column  in  a  hearse ! 
To  vindicate  our  country's  name, 

Truth,  honor,  and  fair  play, 
Bum  deeper  in  that  brand  of  fraud, 

And  wipe  our  shame  away. 
Better  were  Tilden's  hat  and  boots, 

His  skeleton,  or  a  ghost, 
Than  any  other  living  man 

Of  all  our  noble  host. 
Then  set  him  up,  and  Hendricks,  too; 

Set  both  up  once  again, 
And  see  to  it  your  voting's  not 

A  second  time  in  vain. — A  Bourbon. 


Children  Cry  For  Him. 

From  the  fair  and  fertile  acres 
Of  the  children  of  the  Quakers 

Comes  a  sound 
Like  the  roll  ot  distant  thunder, 
Making  people  stare  and  wonder 
Ail  around. 
Brave  and  fair 
Over  there 
Wildly  wave  defiant  banners  as  they  shout  in  va- 
rious manners 

Once  again, 
Louder  yet  and  louder  calling,  with  a  vehemence 
appalling, 

All  for  Blaine. 

Nothing  care  they  for  the  slogan 
Of  the  wild  and  warlike  Logan, 

Or  the  shout 
Which  at  times  th'  Administration's 
Friends,  with  wild  vociferations, 
Send  about; 
And  they  laugh 
At  the  chaff 
Scattered   for   Ohio's   glory,   and   for   Edmunds, 
stem  and  hoary, 

Quite  in  vain; 
But,  all  other  names  unheeding,   they   reiterate 
their  pleading, 

Just  for  Blaine. 

He,  though  hating  this  intrusion 
On  his  solemn,  sweet  seclusion, 

Still  must  hear. 
When  there  comes  a  noise  of  greetings 
From  a  thousand  distant  meetings, 
Loud  and  clear, 
Then  he  blows 
On  his  nose 
Such  a  triumph  blast  as  ought  to  tell  us  what   we 
may  be  brought  to 

For  our  sin, 
Saying,  with  a  smile  sardonic,  and  a  voice  too 
telephonic, 

"  Count  me  in!" 
—Charles  A.  Dana  in  the  New  York  Sun. 


SHORT-HAND  &  TYPE  WRITING 

Taught  privately  or  by  mail.  Situations  procured  for 
pupils  when  competent.  Call  or  write  to  F.  LUSK, 
Heald's  Business  College. 


C.  V.  GILLESPIE, 

SEARCHER  OF  RECORDS 

409  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HALLS  TO  LET, 

FOR  BALLS,  CLUBS,  ETC.  Apply  to  Mrs.  Ada 
<  lurk's  Dancing  Academy,  211  Sutter  Street, 
above  Kearny. 


IRVING  HALL,  139  POST  ST. 

Halls  to  Rent  for  Balls,  Parties,  etc 

Apply  to  A.  A.  SANDERS,  on  the  premises. 


F  I  S'E 


*m:  TAILORING  » 

Immense  Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  St. 

W  TAILORING  » 

Cheapest  House,  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  Street. 

s*u&'  TAILORING  » 

J.  S.  HAM*,    Mercliant  Tailor  ant!  <  loililer, 
314  Kearny  Street. 


STRUCK  SILVER 

FOR  PLATED  WARE. 


The  most  complete  Gold,  Silver,  and  Nickel  Plating  Es- 
tablishment in  the  world  for  Spoons,  Knives,  Forks,  Pitch- 
ers, Tea  Sets,  and  one  thousand  other  articles. 

E.  G.  DE\XISTO\,  Proprietor. 

STORE  AND  FACTORY, 
653  ami  655  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 


$1 


Paid  in  endowments  to  date.  THE  UNIVERSAL 
BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
incorporated  August  8,  i88r.  Home  office.  1038  Mis- 
sion Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Issue  certifi- 
cates of  endowment  of  $1,000  to  $2 ,ooo,  payable  at  mar- 
riage or  maturity-  Send  for  circulars  and  papers. 
RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


GOODYEAR'S 

Extra  Al  Superior 

RUBBER     HOSE, 

Iii:i.  T I  Mi   AND  PACKISG. 

We  make  to  order,  at  few  hours'  notice,  in  our  RUBBER 
FACTORY,  Hard  &  Soft  Valves,  Gaskets,  Car  Springs,  etc. 


R.  H.  PEASE,  Jr.,        S.  M.  RUNYON,       AGENTS. 
5  J  J  and  579  Hatket  St.,  S.  F. 


"IT    IS    ALMOST    HUMAN. 


THE  NORTON 

DOOR-CHECK  &   SPRING. 


It  is  PERFECT- 
LY NOISELESS, 
and  renders  the 

§]amnilng  01 
doors  and  the 
breaking  of 
glass  absolutely 
Impossible. 


D.  S.  BBOWX   &  CO., 
36  California  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


HOT  WATER  RADIATOR. 

For  Warming  and  Ventilating  Private  Residences  and  Pub- 
lic Dwellings.     Uniform  Heat.    No  Gases.    No  Dust. 
23  Stevenson  St.,  near  First,  San  Francisco. 


JOHN    MIDDLETON, 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER  HATS 

THIS    WEEK   BY 

C.  HERRMANN  &  CO. 

(HERRMANN  THE    HATTER), 

At  332—336  Kearny  Street,  between  Bnsh  and  Pine  Streets. 

The  largest  Hat  Store  and  the  largest  stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast.      An  immense  line  of  novelties. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1884,  just  out. 


FALKS 


BEER 


ESTABLISHED     1S55. 


0.  F.  WILLEY  &  CO. 


14  Post  St.,  and  >.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Mason, 


NEVADA  BLOCK, 

Mo.  31 7  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 


SAN    FRANCISCO, 


MANUFACTURERS   AND  IMPORTERS   OF 


CARRIAGES,  LIGHT  ROAD  WAGONS,  CARTS,  SULKIES, 

Our  stock  of  which  is  now,  as  it  has   heretofore   been,  unsurpassed   in  elegance  and  solidity.       Recent   importations 
have  greatly  enlarged  our  supply  of  vehicles  of  all   kinds   from   the  following   celebrated   Eastern   establishments,  of 


;  are  the  agents,  viz. : 

Brewster  A  Co., 

(of  Broome  Street)  New  York, 
C.  S.  Caffrey  «£  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J., 


Henry  Hooker  *i  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
H.  Killani  A  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
W.  S.  Frazier  A  Co.,  Chicago  Road  Carts. 


We  have  also  an  assortment  of  Buggies  and  Phaetons,  with  full   leather  tops,  which   we   sell   at   prices  ranging  from 
$85  to  $135.        Constantly  on  hand  a  full  supply  of 


JXT  ES 


From  the  famous  manufactories  of  Wood  Gibson,  New  York,  and  Tompkins  5:  Mandeville,  together  with  a  complete 
assortment  of  Concord  and  other  Harness.  Fine  Silk  Plash  Robes,  Lap  Robes  ol  all  kinds.  Horse 
Blankets,  Whips  in  variety,  Wheel  .faeks.  Wood  Stable  Forks,  Horse  Brushes,  Curry 
Combs,  etc.,  etc.  The  Agency  Goods  above  enumerated  will  be  sold  at  Eastern  prices  with  freight  added.  We 
have  always  in  stock,  and  are  prepared  to  manufacture  to  order,  Mountain  and  other  Wagons.  In  returning  thanks 
for  past  patronage  and  favors,  we  respectfully  solicit  a  continuance  of  the  same. 


IRVING  INSTITUTE. 

A  Boarding  and   Day  Schooi  for  Young  Ladies,  1036  Va- 
lencia Street.     The  next  session  will  begin  July  28th. 
RET.  EDW.  B.  CHl'RCH,  A.M.,  Principal. 


HARMON    SEMINARY, 

BERKELEY,   (AL. 

A  first-class  Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies.  Next 
term  will  open  July  31st.  For  catalogue,  with  full  d  - 
scription,  terms,  etc.,  address  MISSES  HAR.MO\, 
Berkeley,  Cal.;  or  E.  J.  WICKSON,  414  Clay  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


HOPKINS  ACADEMY 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

BET.  H.  E.  JEWETT,  PBIXCIPAL. 

The  next  School  Year  begins  TUESDAY,  JULY  29.  .884. 
Send  for  catalogue. 


JIISS  TKAVER  AND  MRS.  L.  A. 
K.  CLAPPE'S 

SELECT  SCHOOL 

FOR   YOlMi    LADIES   AM)  4  HIU)R!-:.V 

At    Hastings-on- Hudson,     Westchester    County,    N.    Y. 
Number  of  pupils  limited  to  fifteen.     Send  for  catalogue. 


TRINITY  SCHOOL. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Men  and  Boys. 
Numbers  limited.  Prepares  for  College  and  University. 
Christmas  term  opens  Thursday,  July  31,  1884.  defers  to 
Wm,  F,  Babcock,  Esq.,  Col.  E.  E.  Eyre,  Joseph  Pow- 
ning,  Esq.,  Wm.  T.  Coleman,  Esq.,  Geo.  W.  Gibbs,  Esq. 
For  information,  address  Rev.  E.  B.  SPALXMXU, 
Reetor,  1534  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA 

MILITARY    ACADEMY 

OAKLAND,  CAI-. 

A  first-class  Boarding-school  for  Boys.  Thorough  and 
practical  instruction  in  all  departments.  First-class  board- 
Special  attention  given  to  the  care  and  comfort  of  cadets. 
Term  begins  MONDAY,  July  21st.  For  circulars,  ad- 
dress COL.  W.  H.  O'BRIEN,  Principal. 


MISS     B  I  S  B  E  E '  S     SCHOOL. 

FOR  YOVM3    LADIES 

1020  Oak  Street,  Oakland,  Cal.,  will  re-open 
Wednesday,  .Inly  30.  1884. 


K.  51EISDORFFER 

Has  removed  from  his  old  stand,  635  Commercial  St.  to  his 
new  and  elegantly  fitted  up  store,  345  Kearny,  S.  W. 
cor.  Pine,  with  a  select  stock  of  latest  styles  Hats  and  Caps. 


"EUREKA"    COTTON 

GARDEN  HOSE 

Stronger  three  to  one,  and  lighter  two  to  one,  than  the  best 
four-ply  Rubber  Hose;  and  if  left  out  in  the  sun  and  air 
continuously,  or,  if  put  away,  put  away  dry,  will  stand  the 
roughest  kind  of  usage  and  will  last  for  years. 

Also,    RUBBER   HOSE  of    extra   quality  and   at  low 
price. 

W.  T.  Y.  SOIEXCK, 
36  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ElVIOV-A.: 


Ofllee    of  Fort  Wayne,   Yandalia, 
and  Pan-Handle  Lines,  and 

PENNSYLVANIA     RAILROAD, 

To    116  Montgomery  St.,  Occidental  Hotel. 
J.  I!.   lilKKI.AMI.  Agent. 


Contract  for  Fall  and  Winter  Supply 


For  your   House   and  Store.  ■  Special   rates  t" 
Prices  furnished  on  application.    CHAS.  K. 
120  Iieale  Street.    Telephone 
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THE    INNER  MAN. 

Those  who  can  secure  a  collection  of  old-fash- 
ioned cookery  books  to  look  over,  says  a  writer 
in  Harper's  Bazar,  have  an  amusing  hour  or  more 
to  spend  in  turning  the  leave?,  not  merely  of  those 

books  full  of  "  Mrs.  H 's  "  this,  and  "  Miss 

C 's  "  that,  but  the  amusing  Dr.  Kitchener's, 

and  the  work  of  the  famous  Mrs.  Glasse,  with  her 
descriptions  of  "a  curious  way"  to  concoct  a 
dish,  a  pretty  way  of  stewing  chicken,  "or  others 
where  you  come  across  such  phrases  as  "as  mel- 
low as  marrow,"  or  where  directions  to  "pickle 
a  buttocky  beef,"  to  make  a  "Carolina  rice  pud- 
ding," and  "an  approved  method  practiced  by 
Mrs.  Dukeley,  the  Queen's  tyre-woman,  to  pre- 
serve hair  and  make  it  grow  thick,"  are  all  hud- 
dled on  the  same  page,  and  where  the  spelling  is 
"  salamongundy,"  "asturtion,"  and  "camphire." 
One  of  the  most  amusing  of  all  the  old  cooks, 
who  called  themselves  "artists,"  is  Monsieur 
Ude.  "Take,"  he  says,  "one  or  two  live  eels; 
throw  them  into  the  fire;  as  they  are  twisting 
about  on  all  sides,  lay  hold  of  them,  with  a  towel 
in  your  hand,  and  skin  them  from  head  to  foot. 
This  is  the  only  means  of  drawing  out  all  the  oil, 
which  is  unpalatable  and  indigestible.  Several 
reviews,"  he  exclaims,  indignantly,  in  a  later  edi- 
tion, "have  accused  me  of  cruelty  because  I  re- 
commend in  this  work  that  eels  should  be  burned 
alive.  As  my  knowledge  in  cookery  is  entirely 
devoted  to  the  gratification  of  taste  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  health,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  at- 
tend to  what  is  essential  to  both."  His  indigna- 
tion, however,  is  elsewhere  equaled  by  his  sense 
of  any  violation  of  the  proprieties.  "  Remember 
that  the  word  '  soup  '  is  so  vulgar  as  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted either  in  good  company  or  on  a  good  bill 
of  fare,"  he  remarks,  probably  preferring  "puree" 
and  "  consomme."  But,  with  all  that,  the  little 
Frenchman  has  a  certain  democratic  sense  of  his 
own  dignity;  he  fully  expresses  his  contempt  for 
certain  young  British  noblemen  whom  cooks  are 
likely  to  encounter.  "  Do  not  be  frightened  by 
their  repulsive  manners,"  he  says,  grandiloquent- 
ly.    "Nevermind.     Do  as  I  have  done." 

Another  cook  of  a  less  original  cast  of  mind  is 
old  Robert  May,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
man  who  used  musk  for  one  of  his  flavorings,  and 
all  of  whose  recipes,  of  an  era  before  any  of  the 
French  refinements,  were  on  such  a  gigantic  scale 
that  one  might  think  him  cooking  for  the  lower 
gods,  or  at  least  for  an  army  of  Goths  feasting 
after  battle.  For  the  curiosity  of  it,  the  reader 
should  glance  over  his  way  of  preparing  what  he 
calls  an  "Olio  Podrida."  "lake,"  he  directs, 
**  Pipkin  or  Pot,  some  three  gallons,  fill  it  with 
lair  water,  and  set  it  over  a'  Fire  of  Charcoals, 
and  put  in  first  your  hardest  meats,  a  rump  of 
beef,  Bolonia  sausages,  neats'  tongues,  two  dry 
and  two  green,  about  two  hours  after  the  Pot  is 
boiled  and  scummed;  but  put  in  more  presently, 
after  your  Beef  is  scummed,  Mutton,  "Venison, 
Pork,  Bacon,  all  the  aforesaid  in  Gubbins,  as  big 
as  a  Duck's  Egg,  in  equal  pieces;  put  in,  also, 
Carrots,  Turnips,  Onions,  Cabbidge,  in  good  big 

Eieces,  as  big  as  your  meat,  a  faggot  of  sweet 
erbs  well  bound  up,  and  some  whole  Spinage, 
Sorrel,  Burrage,  Endive,  Marigold,  and  other 
good  Pot-hearbs  a  little  chopped;  and  sometimes 
French  Barley,  or  Lupins,  green  or  dry. 

"  Then,  a  little  before  you  dish  out  your  Olio, 
put  to  your  pot  Cloves,  Mace,  Saffron,  etc. 

"Then  next  have  divers  Fowls;  as  first,  a 
Goose  or  Turkey,  two  Capons,  two  Ducks,  two 
Pheasants,  two  Widgeons,  four  Partridges,  four 
Stock-doves,  four  Teals,  eight  Snites,  twenty- 
four  Quails,  forty-eight  Larks. 

"  Boil  these  foresaid  Fowls  in  water  and  salt  in 
a  pan,  pipkin  or  pot. 

"Then  have  Bread,  Marrow,  Bottoms  of  Arti- 
chokes, Yolks  of  hard  Eggs,  large  Mace,  Chest- 
nuts boiled  and  blanched,  two  Colliflowers,  Saf- 
fron. 

"  And  stew  these  in  a  pipkin  together,  being 
ready  clenged  with  some  good  sweet  butter,  a  lit- 
tle white  wine,  and  strong  broth. 

"  Some  other  times,  for  variety,  you  may  use 
Beets,  Potatoes,  Skirrets,  Pistaches,  Pineapple 
Seed,  or  Almonds,  Poungarnet,  and  Lemons. 

"Now  to  dish  your  Olio,  dish  first  your  Beef, 
Veal,  or  Pork;  then  your  Venison  and  Mutton, 
Tongues,  Sausage,  and  Roots  over  all. 

"Then  next  your  largest  Fowl,  Land-Fowl  or 
Sea-Fowls,  as  first,  a  Goose  or  Turkey,  Two  Ca- 
pons, Two  Pheasants,  Four  Ducks,  Four  Wid- 
geons, Four  Stock-doves,  Four  Partridges,  Eight 
Teals,  Twelve  Snites,  Twenty-four  Quails,  Forty- 
eight  Larks,  etc. 

*'  Then  broth  it,  and  put  on  your  pipkin  of  Col« 
lyflowers,  Artichokes,  Chestnuts,  some  Sweet- 
breads fried,  Yolks  of  hard  eggs,  then  Marrow 
boild  in  strong  broth  or  water,  large  Mace,  Saf- 
fron, Pistaches,  and  all  the  foresaid  things  being 
finely  stewed  up,  and  some  red  Beets  over  all, 
slict  Lemons  and  Lemon  peels  whole,  and  run  it 
over  with  beaten  butter. 

"  For  the  garnish  of  this  dish  make  marrow 
Pies,  made  like  round  Chewits  '  ;  and  the  garnish 
goes  on  to  an  extent  almost  as  elaborate  as  the 
original  dish.  It  is  a  miracle  that  any  one,  unless 
provided  with  a  strong  brain  and  a  sound  stom- 
ach, should  read  this  recipe,  much  less  eat  of  its 
results,  without  an  attack  of  indigestion. 

A  noticeable  feature  in  the  pages  of  these  wri- 
ters is  the  way  they  despise  all  the  world  that  is 
not  engaged  in  cookery.  They  make  brief  forays, 
every  once  in  a  while,  into  dominions  foreign  to 
their  own  art,  as  if  to  show  their  capability  in 
other  directions,  and  hence  their  right  to  speak; 
but  they  return  to  the  matter  in  hand  with  a 
gusto  that  makes  the  mouth  water,  and  they  take 
care  to  exhibit  the  time-honored  bad  temper  of  a 
good  conk,  that  is,  as  it  were,  a  certificate  of  char- 
acter, whether  the  heat  of  the  fires  or  of  the  spices 
is  so  exciting  to  the  nerves,  or  whether  they  are 
overcome  by  their  thought  of  the  habitual  waste 
of  good  material  by  others. 

The  home-made  cookery  book  is,  however, 
often  quite  as  entertaining  as  the  antiques,  and 
in  itself  as  much  of  an  "Olio  Podrida"  of  re- 
cipes as  old  May  could  get  up  of  comestibles. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  for  every 
housekeeper,  old  or  young,  to  write  out  the  for- 
mula of  any  dish  that  pleases  her  palate  or  the 
palates  of  her  family,  for  cooks  change  and  me- 
mories are  deceitful,  and  once  set  down  in  black 
and  white,  there  it  is  always  to  refer  to,  and  much 
that  would  escape  is  put  in  preservation,  and 
handed  down  from  mother  to  daughter,  till  it  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  family  archives. 


Recommended  by  the  leading 
Physicians  and  Chemists  of  the 
Pacific    Coast. 

FOR    SAL.E    BY 

C.  J.  HAWLEY  &  CO. 

Kos.  215  ami  217  Slitter  St. 


IT  LEADS  ALL. 

No  other  blood-purifying  medicine  is  made, 
or  has  ever  been  prepared,  which  so  com- 
pletely meets  the  waiiis  of  physicians  aud 
the  general  public  as 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 

It  leads  the  list  as  a  truly  scientific  prepara- 
tion for  all  blood  diseases.  If  there  is  a  lurk- 
QpDflCIII  fl  ing  taint  of  Scrofula  about  you, 
OUnUrULH  Aver's  Sarsaparilla  will 
dislodge  it  and  expel  it  from  your  system. 

For  constitutional  or  scrofulous  Catarrh, 
PaTADDU  AYEIi's  Sarsaparilla  is  the 
UnlAfiKn  true  remedy.  It  has  cured 
numberless  cases.  It  will  stop  the  nauseous 
catarrhal  discbarges,  and  remove  the  sicken- 
ing odor  of  the  breath,  which  are  indications 
of  scrofulous  origin. 

Ill  PCDMIO  "Hutto, Tex., Sept.  28, 1882. 
ULUlHUUo  "At  the  age  of  two  years  one  of 
Onnrn  my  children  was  terribly  afflicted 
OUTlLO  \yith  ulcerous  running  sores  on  its 
face  and  neck.  At  the  same  time  its  eyes 
were  swollen,  much  inflamed,  and  very  sore. 
Qnnr  CuCO  Physicians  told  us  that  a  pow- 
OUat  E.ILO  erf  ul, alterative  medicine  must 
be  employed.  They  united  in  recommending 
Ayer's  Sarsaparilla.  A  few  doses  pro- 
duced a  perceptible  improvement,  which,  by 
an  adherence  to  your  directions,  was  contin- 
ued to  a  complete  and  permanent  cure.  No 
evidence  has  since  appeared  of  the  existence 
of  any  scrofulous  tendencies;  and  no  treat- 
ment of  any  disorder  was  ever  attended  by 
more  prompt  or  effectual  results. 

Yours  truly,  B.  F.  JOHNSON." 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.J.C.Ayer&Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists;  Si,  six  bottles  for  So- 


ApoUinaris 


THE  QUEEN  OF 


TABLE 
WATERS 


"Pure  water  is  even    mnre  important 
than  pure  milk." 

New  York  Herald. 

ANNUAL   SALE,   10   MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &>  Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 

For  sale  by  A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

No.  1 G  Front  Street,  San  Francisco, 

and  Portland,  Oregon. 


mill's 


BUSINESS 

COLLECE. 

No.  24  Post  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 

Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  iio  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS, 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.     Also,  Druggist'  Glassware. 


ASA  1IARKER  &  CO 

Importers  aud  Wholesale  Grv  *rs, 

108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  Buyers'  Guide  is  is- 
sued March,  and  Sept.,  each 
I  year:  216  pages,  8£xll  J 
I  inches,  with  over  3,3GO 
illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gives  whole- 
sale prices  direct  to  consum  ers  on  all  gooda 
for  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluahle  hooks  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  mar* 
kets  of  the  world.  We  will  mail  a  copy 
Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage — 7  cents.  Let  us  hear  from  you, 
Eespectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO- 

**T  A  899  Wsb»#».  Aireee-*  Chteoff*,  XU> 


THE   Q.EEEN    OF    AMERICAN    WATERING 
PLACES." 


HOTEL  DEL  MONTE 

Monterey,  California, 

IS  OPEN  FOR 

THE    SUMMER    SEASON. 


This  is  absolutely  the  most  elegant  and  delightful  sea- 
side resort  in  the  world,  andthe  charming  HOTEL  DEL 
MONTE,  with  its  incomparable  accessories,  its  magnifi- 
cent drives,  its  beautiful  grounds,  its  superior  facilities  for 
boating,  add  for  cold  and  warm  salt-water  bathing,  stands 
unrivaled.  The  water  now  used  at  the  Hotel  and  upon  the 
Crounds  is 

Brought  from  the  Carinel  River, 
So  that  the  place  is  now  the 

Absolnte  Queen  of  Watering  Places, 
With  no  drawback  whatever  in  the  World  1 


PACIFIC  GROVE  RETREAT 


Near  Monterey,  California. 


NOW  OPEN  FOR  THE  SUMMER. 


This  is  the  most  delightful  camping-ground  in  the  State. 
Good  spring  water  and  an  abundance  of  water  from  the 
Carmel  River,  lovely  groves  of  pine  and  cedar,  splendid 
beach,  fine  drives  and  rambles,  an  A  No.  1  restaurant  for 
use  of  all  who  do  not  wish  to  do  their  own  cooking,  and  a 
new  and  perfect  system  of  sewerage  throughout  the  entire 
grounds. 

This  Famous  Christian  Resort 

Is  situated  on  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Monterey,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  ancient  capital  of  the  State  by  a  pleasant 
drive  of  one  and  a  half  miles  over  a  macadamized  road 
lately  constructed  by  the  company.  In  beauty  of  location 
it  can  not  be  excelled — its  graceful  pines,  extending  to  the 
water's  edge,  affording  a  delightful  refuge  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  As  a  healthful  place  of  resort  it  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  locality  in  the  State.  It  has  long  been  established 
as  a  medical  fact  that  a  residence  in  a  country  wooded  with 
pines  is  peculiarly  beneficial  for  all  those  suffering  from 
bronchial  or  throat  affections. 

A  FEW  MORE  CHOICE  LOTS  FOR  SALE. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

J.  O.  JOHNSON, 
Superintendent  Pacific  Grove,  Monterey, 

Monterey  County,  Cal. 


HIGHLAND  SPRINGS, 


LAKE  COUNTY,  CAL. 


"  The  Switzerland  of  America." 


OPEN    ALL    THE    YEAR. 


Has  no  rival  on  the  Pacific  Coast  In  vari- 
ety and  unquestionable  value  jff  the  medic- 
inal qualities  of  its  mineral  wafers. 
Daily  coinmunicati  >n  via  Cloverdale. 

BR.  C.  M.  BATES,  Proprietor. 


FASHIONABLE, 
COMFORTABLE, 
REASONABLE, 
TUBBS'  HOTEL, 

OAKLAND,  John  M.  Lawlor,  Piop'r. 


K0HLM00S    HOTEL, 

Railroad  Avenue,  near  Webster  St. 

ALAMEDA. 

Fine  Garden  200  feet  square;  Club  House;  Bowling  and 
Billiards.     Everything  first-class. 

JOHN  KOHLMOOS,  PROPRIETOR. 


JOHN    GASH. 


JOHN    J.    NKWSOM. 


NEWSOM   &  GASH, 

ARCHITECTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Buildings, 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.    Take  elevator. 


A"^  T^  T  w  Tm  Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  re- 
W  K  I  /  m  ceive  free  a  costly  box  of  goods 
M.  I  1  1  X-  I-  which  will  help  all,  of  either  sex, 
to  more  money  right  away  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
Fortunes  await  the  workers  absolutely  sure.  At  once  ad- 
dress TRUE  &  CO.,  Augosta,  Maine, 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

And  Dealers  in  Gents'  Furnishing  Goods, 

415  niOXTUOHERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  «S  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

MAHIILi;   MANTELS,    made   of  O.WX,  COL- 
ORED, ITALIAN,  and  STATCARY  MAR- 
BLES.   Monuments  and  Headstones. 
W.  H.  MclOKMIfR, 

827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  S.  F. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  bv  the  FACULTY 
A  Laxative  and  Refreshing  Fruit 
Lozenge  for 

T  A  HIT  A  T>      CONSTIPATION, 

I     IX   If  I   A   K     Hemorrhoids, 

J.  r%  If  J.  fill  Bile,  Headache, 

Loss  of  Appetite, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 
w  -«»-w  «k  -a  -h  -m.-w  Prepared  by 

IND1EN       nuBixxoN, 

*-*■'  JrflAJll  Chemist  of  the  Paris  Faculty, 

SOLE    PROPRIETOR, 
27  Rue  Rambuteau,  Paris. 
f^RTl     T    OTM     Tamar  — unlike   pills  and   the 
VB  JTl  I  JLw  Jw  V/ X  1    usual   purgatives — is    agreeable 
to  take  and  never  produces  irri- 
tation nor   interferes  with  busi- 
ness or  pleasure. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  SAXSOME  STREET, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


Popular  as  thejgreat 

"  AFTER-I)I»'EB 


Marvel  of  Excellence 
and  Workmanship. 

Contain  less  Paper  and  finer  To- 
bacco than  any  Cigarette  made.., 


CIGARETTE. 


Straight  Mesh, 
CLOTH  OF  GOLD. 

13  FIRST  PRIZE  MEDALS, 

IJT  WM.  S.  KIMBALL  &  CO. 


ANNEAL   MEETLSG. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company  will  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  Room 
2,  No.  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco,  California,  on 
Tuesday,  the  3d  day  of  June,  1884,  at  the  hour  of  1  o'clock 
p.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Board  of  Directors  to 
serve  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting. 

JEROME  A.   HART,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  3,  Argonaut  Building,  No.  213  Dupont, 
Street    San  Francisco,  California. 

Postponement  till  Tuesday,  July  1,  1884,  same  hour  and 
place.  JEROME  A.  HART. 


SI  EVER  HILL  MINING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  held  on  the  second  day  of  June,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  20)  of  Five  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Tuesday,  the  eighth  (8th)  day  of  July,  1SS4, 
will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold 
on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  July,  1884,  to  pay  the 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising 
and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PO'TOSI  MINING  COMPANY. 

Location  and  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District, 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  May,  1884,  an 
assessment  (No.  15)  of  twenty-five  cents  per  share  was  levied 
uponrthe  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Tusday,  the  first  day  of  July,  1884,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday, 
the  22d  day  of  July,  1884,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  cast  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.  MlCOY,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

CALIFORNIA  MINING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.     Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  1884,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  12)  of  Twenty  (20c)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  U-  S.  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  tha  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  11 
paid  on  Friday,  the  twenty-seveitlh  (27th)  day  of  June, 
18S4,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold 
on  Thursday,  the  twenty- fourth  day  of  July,  1S84,  to  pay 
the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  costs  of  adver- 
tising and  expenses  of  sale. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office-- Room  331  Nevada  Block)  309  Montgomery  Street* 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE. 

The  Argonaut  is  published  every  Saturday  at  No. 
2/j  Dupont  Street,  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company.  w 

Subscription,  $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2.25; 
three  months,  ■$  1.50;  payable  in  (advance — post- 
age prepaid.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  -$4.50  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample 
copies,  free.    Single  copies,  10  cents. 

News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied 
by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  Post  St., 
above  Dupont,  to  whom  all  orders  from  the  trade 
should  be  addressed. 

Persons  mailing  si?igle  copies  of  the  Argonaut 
must  affix  a  two-cent  stamp. 

Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed  should 
give  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses. 

The  American  News  Company,  New  York,  are 
Agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut 
may  be  ordered  from  any  News  Dealer  in  the 
United  States  or  Europe. 

Address  all  communications  to  "The  Argonaut, 
No.  2/j  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco" 

A.  P.  S7 ANTON,  Business  Manager. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


Time   Schedule,    Thursday,  April  24,    1884. 


TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


8.00  A.M. 

3.OO   P.M. 

4.OO  P.M. 
tS.OO  A.M. 
•9.30   A.M. 

3.30   P.M. 

8.00  A.M. 
*4-oo   P.M. 

8.00    A.M. 

3.OO    P.M. 

3.30    P.M. 

4.30    P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
*3-30    P.M. 

7.30    A.M. 

4.OO    P.M. 

3.30    P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
•5.00  P.M. 
•9.30   A.M. 

3.30    P.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

3.30    P.M. 

4.30    P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
IO.OO   A.M. 

3.OO  P.M. 
•5.00    P.M. 

3.00    P.M. 

S.OO   P.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

S.OO   A.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

7.30    A.M. 

S.OO    A.M. 

3.OO    P.M. 

4.OO  P.M. 
•4.OO    P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
JjO.OO   A.M. 

3.OO    P.M. 

S.OO  A.M. 
•9.30    A.M. 

3.00    P.M. 

4.OO    P.M. 

3.OO   P.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

4.OO   P.M. 


DESTINATION. 


-Byron  and  Martinez. 

.Calistoga  and  Napa. . 
-Colfax 


(  Doming,  El  Paso  I  Express . . . 

I  and  Ease J  Emigrant  . 

I  Gait  and  1  via  Livermore 

I  Stockton J  via  Martinez 

..lone 

, .  Knight's  Landing 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  .Livermore  and  Plea^anton... . 


1    Merced,  Madera,    1    

(  Fresno,  and  Tulare  J    

.Marysville  and  Chico 

I  Mojave,  Needles,  t  Express.. . 

I  and  East J  Emigrant . 

. Niles  and  Haywards. 


l  Ogden  and  I  Express 

I  East J  Emigrant 

j  Red  Bluff     I  via  Marysville. 
(  and  Tehama  i  via  Woodland.. 

. .  Redding 

..Sacramento,  via  Livermore.. . 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

'*  via  Benicia 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
. .  San  Jose 


.Vallejo  . 


.Virginia  City. 
.Woodland 


6.40    P.M. 

7.40  A.M. 
IO.IO  A.M. 
J6.40  P.M. 
*I2.IO    P.M. 

9.IO  A.M. 
*IO.IO    A.M. 

6.40    P.M. 

5.40    P.M. 

7.40   A.M. 

g.io   A.M. 

7.IO    A.M. 

5.40  P.M. 
*I2.IO    P.M. 

5.40   P.M. 


IO. I 


t.M. 


9.IO  P.M. 

5-4°  F-M- 

*8-40  A.M. 

*I2.IO  P.M. 

9.IO  A.M. 

5.40  P.M. 


7,10    A.M. 

5.4O    P.M. 

3.40    P.M. 

9.4a  A.M. 
•8.40    A.M. 

7.40  A.M. 
II.40    A.M. 

5.4O    P.M. 

6.40    P.M. 

S-40   P.M. 

5.40    P.M. 

6.40   P.M. 

7.40  A.M. 
IO.IO  A.M. 
*6.00  A.M. 
•3.40    P.M. 

t3-4°  P-M- 

9.40  A.M. 

6.40  P.M. 

'I2.IO  P.M. 

g.IO  P.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 

7.40  A.M. 

6.40  P.M. 

IO.IO  A.M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  7.00  a.  m.  can  meet  Pa- 
cific Express  from  Ogden  at  Oakland  Pier;  and  that  leav- 
ing at  8.30  A.  M.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  The  Nee- 
dles and  El  Paso  at  Oakland  Pier. 

•Sundays  excepted.  J  Sundays  only. 

LOCAL  FEfitllY  TKAIKS  (via  Oakland  JPier). 

FROM  SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND  — *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12-30, 
1.00,  1.30,  2.00,   2.30,   3.00,  3.30,   4.00,    4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.OO,    6.3O,    7-00,    S.OO,    9.OO,    IO.OO,     II.OO,   *I2.00. 

To    FRUIT    VALE— *6.oo,    »6.3o,    *7.oo,    *7.3o,    *8.oo, 

♦8.30,  *3-30,  *4.oo,  "4.30,  *5.oo,  *5-30,  *6.oo,  *6-30,  g.oo. 

To    FRUIT  VALE    (via  Alameda)  — *9-3o  A.  M.,  6.30, 

t  II.OO,  *I2.00    P.M. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6.30,  7.00,  *7-3°,  8.00,  *S-3o, 
0.00,  9.30,  io.oo,  J10.30,  11.00,  jit. 30,  12.00,  tiz-3°,  1 .00, 
J1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 
7.00,  8.00,  9.00,   IO.OO,   II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  S.oo,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  J9.30,  10.00,  J10.30,  11.00,  Jii. 30,  12.00,1.00,2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 
IO.OO,   11.00,  "12.00. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7-00.  *7-3°»  I8.00, 
*8-30, 9,00,  10.00,  11.00,  Ji.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  '4.30, 
5.00,  *5-30,  6.00,  "6.30,  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  FRUIT  VALE— *6.23,  *6.53,  *7-23,  *7-53>  *3.23, 
*8-53,  •9.23,  *io.2i,  *4-23.  *4-53.  *5-23.  *5-53.  *°-23. 
*6-53i  7-=5.  9-5°- 

From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— "5.1s,  *5-45.  t°-45. 
tg.15,  *3.i5. 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5-3o,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.00,  8.30,  g.oo,  9.30,  10.00,  10,30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00, 
12.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4-30,  5.00, 
5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— *5-37.  *6.o7,  6.37,  7.07, 
7.37,  8.07,  8.37,  g.07,  9.37,  10.07,  10.37,  11.07,  "-37. 
12.07,  *2-37>  1-07.  r-37>  z-°7.  2-37»  3-°7>  3-37)  4-°7>  4-37» 
5.-/,  s.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  g.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

From    AlAMEDA — *5-22,  *5-52,   *6.22,  6.52,  *7-22,  7.52, 

*8.22,    8.52,  •,  22,  9.52,  tlO.22,  10.52,  tll.22,  11-52,  tl2.22, 

12.52,  ti.22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 

6.22,  6.52;  7.52,  8.52,  9.52,  10.52. 
From  BERKELEY— *s. 15,  *s-45.  *°-i5.  6-45.*7-i5>  7-45. 

•8.15,    8.45,    J9-15.    9-45.     Uo.i$,    10.45,    t"-*5.    "-45. 

12.45,   r-45.  2-45.  3-45.  4-»5.  4-45.  5-*5>  5-45.  °-*5.    6-45. 

7-45.  8.45.  9-45.   io.4S- 
From    WEST    BERKELEY— *5-45.    *6-i5.    6-45.    *7-i5. 

7.45,  8.45,    tg.15,    9.45,    10.45,    tI2-4S.    i-45>    2-45.  3-45. 

4-45.  *5-*5.  5-45.  *6.is,  6.45,  *7-i5- 

CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN    FRANCISCO— *7. 15,  9.15,  11. 15,  1.15,  3-15. 

5-15- 
From  OAKLAND— *6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  2.15,  4.15. 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


{Sundays  only. 


"  Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  Jew- 
elers, 101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


ATKINS     MASSEY, 

UNDERTAKER, 

At  the  old  established  place,  No.  651  Sacramento 

Street,  first  houst  below  Kearny,  San  Francisco. 


OUTHEiPACIFt 


rRAlL.nQ  AD.- 
BROAl>  GAUGE. 

SUMMER     ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Sunday,  May  4,  1884, 

And  until  further  notice,  passenger  trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend 
Street,  betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


LEAVE 
S.  F. 

DESTINATION. 

ARRIVE 
S.  F. 

8.30    A.M. 
t    g.30    A.M. 
IO.4O    A.M. 

*  3.30    P.M. 
4.25    P.M. 

*  5-15  P-M. 

6.3Q    P.M. 

tn -45  p.m. 

..San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and.. 
Menlo  Park 

6.40    A.M. 

*  8.IO    A.M. 
g.03    A.M. 

*I0.02    A.M. 

*  3.36    P.M. 
t    4.59    P.M. 

6.00    P...M. 
t    7.50    P.M. 
t    8.15    P.M. 

8.30    A.M. 
IO.4O    A.M. 
•3.30    P.M. 

4.25    P.M. 

. .  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and. . 
....  Principal  Way  Stations .... 

9.03    A.M. 
*I0.02    A.M. 
*   3.36   P.M. 

6.00    P.M. 
t    8.15    P.M. 

IO.4O   A.M. 
*3-30    P.M. 

..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. . 
...  .Salinas,  and  Monterey... 

*I0.02    A.M. 
6.CO    P.M. 

IO.4O    A.M. 
*    3.30    P.M. 

..  .Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos... 

*I0.02    A,M. 
6.00   P.M. 

IO.4O    A.M. 

♦3.30  P.M. 

. .  Watsonville,  Camp  Goodall . . 
Aptos,    New  Brighton,   Soquel 
(Camp  Capitola)  it  Santa  Cruz, 

*I0.02    A.M. 
6.00   P.M. 

10.40  a.m.  J  ..Soledad  and  Way  Stations..  |       6.00  ] 


7-5o  ' 


.Monterey  and    Santa  Cruz. 
. . .  .(Sunday    Excursion.... 


(8.55  '■< 


*  Sundays  excepted.  f  Sundays  only. 

t  Theatre  train;  Saturdays  only. 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the   10,40  a.  m.  train, 

except   Pescadero  stages   via   San   Mateo  and    Redwood, 

and  Pacific  Congress  Springs  Stage  via  Santa  Clara,  which 

connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Soquel,  Santa  Cm?.,  and  Pescadero.  Also,  to 
Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

Excursion  Tickets. 

For  Sundays  only — Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  for  return 

same  day. 
For  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday — Sold   Saturday  and 

Sunday  only  ;  good  for  return  until  following  Monday, 

inclusive,  at  the  following  rates  : 


Round   Trip 

from  San 
Francisco  to 


San  Bruno.. . 

Milbrae 

Oak  Grove  . . 
San  Mateo.. . 

Belmont 

Redwood  . . . 
Fair  Oaks  . . . 
Menlo  Park.. 
Mayfield 


Sun. 
Tkt. 


1  00 
1  25 
i  25 
1  25 


Sat  to 
Mon. 
Tkt. 


65 
9° 
1  10 
1  25 
1  40 
1  50 
1  60 
1  75 


Round   Trip 

from  ?an 
Francisco  to 


Mount'nVivw 
Lawrence's.. 
Santa  Clara. 
San  Jose. .'. . 

Gilroy 

Aptos 

Soquel 

Santa  Cruz.. 
Monterey.. . 


$1  50    $: 


Sun. 
Tkt. 


Sat  to 
Mon. 
Tkt. 


1  75 

1  75 

2  75 


3  00 
3  co 


2  50 

4  00 

5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 


Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No,  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt,  Agt. 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Division  and  the  East,  see  C-  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


SAUCEIJTO-SAN   RAFAEI^SAN  QUENTIN, 
via 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

TIME   TABLE. 

Coranienciug     Monday,     May      I  :M  h ,      1 884, 

and  until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  fol- 
lows : 

For  SAN   RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 
7.30,  g.15  a.  m.,  1.30,  3.20,  4.50,  6.15  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  io.oo,  11.30  A.  M.,  1.30,  4.30,  6.30  p.  m. 


From   SAN   RAFAEL  (week  days) — 6.15,  7.45,  9.20  a. 
1.,  2.00,  3.25,  4.50  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 7.55,  io.oo,  11.30  a.  m.,  3.15,   4.30,  6.30  p.  m. 


From  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 6.45.  8.15, 10.00 a.m., 
V>,  3.<55,  5.30  P.  M. 

"•»  3-45.  5 


2-30.  3-55.  5-3°  P-  «• 
(Sundays)—"  "" 

P.  M. 

Extra  trip 


l<J>  3-3b.  >J«*''  <"■ 
[Sundays) — 8.30,    10.30  . 

■From  Saucelito,  on  Saturday  at  7,00  p.  M. 


7.30  A.  M.  and  1.30  P.M.  Daily,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted, THROUGH  TRAINS  for  Duncan  Millsand  Way 
Stations.  (Through  trains  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in 
S.  F.  at  10.30  a.  m.  and  6.00  p.  m.) 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days,   for   Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,   Navarro,  Mendocino  City,  Caspar,   Noyo,  K-ibesil- 
lah,  Westport,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY   TO   MONDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing  Monday:    Fairfax,   $1;    Camp  Taylor,  $2;    Point 
Reyes,  $2.50;  Tomales,  $3.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
S.OO  A.  M.  (Sundays  only)  Excursion  Train  for  Duncan 

Mills  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  7.40  p.  M. 
Fares  for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  $1.75;  Point   Reyes, 
$2;  Tomales,  $2.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.     Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 
GENERAL   OFFICES,  40S   CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  ».  SHARON,  Lessee. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  Mock 
in  tiie  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  Is  the 
model  liotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and 
Hartliqnake-proof.  It  has  Five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  laryje,  light,  and  airy.  The 
ventilation  is  perfect,  A  hath  and  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  hroad,  liglit  corridors.  The  cen- 
tral court,  illuminated  hy  the  electric  light, 
its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies, 
its"  carriage-  way.  and  its  tropical  plants,  is 
a  ic;i  tu  iv  liitlierto  unknown  in  Americau 
hotels.  Unests  entertained  on  cither  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant is  (lie  Finest  in  the  city. 


SODTH  PACIFIC  COAST  K.  R. 


Passenger  Trains  leave  Station,  foot  of  Market  Street, 
south  side,  at 

8.30  A.  31.,  daily;  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Al- 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and 
all  Way  Stati  ns. 

2.30  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alva- 
rado, Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa 
Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ. 

4.30  P.  31.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  in- 
termediate points. 

$5  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $2.50  to 
SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS,  to 
return  until  MONDAY,  inclusive. 

8.00  A.  31.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN  JOSE, 
BIG  TREES,  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

$3.00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

$1.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE.j 


To  Oakland  aud  Alameda. 

gfi.oo,    86.30,    §7.00,    7-30,    8.00,   8.30,    9.00,    9.30,    10.00, 

IO.3O,   II.OO,  II.30  A.  M,   i|l2.00,    12.30,    lfl.OO,    L30,    H2.OO, 
2.3O,  3.OO,  3.30,  4.OO,  4.3O,  5.OO,  5.30,  S.OO,    6.30,    7.00,    7.30, 


S.30. 


).3o, 


■451 


From    Fourteenth    and     Webster    Streets, 
Oakland  —  8530,  36.00,  §6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 

O.OO,  O.30,   IO.OO,  10,30,    Tf II.OO,    II.30  A.  M.,    TIl2.00,    12.30, 

Tli.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,5.30.  6.00, 
6.30,  7.00,  7.30,9.30,  10.30,  n.45  p-  M. 

From   High   Street,  Alameda  —  35.16,   35.46, 
36.i6,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  S.t6,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  H10.46, 

II. 16,    ljll.46    A.    M.,    I2,l6,    112.46,    1. 16,    I.46,    2.l6,    2.46, 

3-16,   3.46,   4.16,   4.46,   5.16,   5.46,   6.16,   6.46,   7.16,    9.16, 
11.31  P.  M. 

3  Sundays  excepted.  H  Sundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,   and  Transfer  Office,   222   Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  S:  P.  Agt. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  tOMPAKY 

FOR  JAPAN   ASD  CHINA 

Leave  Wharf   corner    First   and    Brannan  Streets,  at    IB 

o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with   steamers   for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.  Commander. 

Oceanic t'apt.  Metcalfe 
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eighth  day  thereafter.  The  first  steamer  of  each  month 
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O.   R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


Having  been  called  out  of  town  last  week,  I  re- 
quested those  members  of  the  critical  fraternity 
who  sometimes  meet  in  a  cosy  nook  after  the  the- 
atre is  over,  to  send  me  a  "  round-robin  "  of  opi- 
nions, the  which  I  might  use  after  the  manner  of 
certain  foreign  correspondents. 

I  made  the  request  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  I 
received  the  following  succinct  and  remarkable 
set  of  the  ideas  of  the  giant  critical  faculty  of  San 
Francisco : 

[The  column  is  so  narrow  that  we  are  forced  to 
place  the  critics'  vaticinations  Sbelow.  In  the 
original  they  are  symmetrically  fgrouped  around 
the  circle.— The  Printers.! 


The  fairy  was  a  daisy,  and  I  wish  I  could  send  you  a  cast 
of  her  legs.  A. 

There  was  a  little  Minnie  who  had  silver  sides.  She 
wore  tights  and  pretty  feet.  An  irascible  old  gentleman 
kisses  a  servant-girl.  Delaro  girl,  who  was  spooned  in 
"  Confusion,"  has  nice  wooden  ways.  B. 

"Hobbies "is  an  imperial  farce,  and  Goodwin  an  im- 
perial mimic.  Have  laughed  myself  ill.  Thine  on  the 
verge  of  the  tomb,  C. 

1  have  pledged  myself  to  speak  well  of  Helen  Dingeon. 
She  sang.  She  always  sings.  She  sang  well.  She  always 
does.  She  wore  a  pink  gown,  you  know,  slashed  at  the 
side  with  a  Rhine  wine  bottle  slope.  D. 

The  curtain  fell  gracefully  upon  long-continued  applause, 
I  do  not  know  what  they  were  applauding.  Think  it  may 
have  been  because  the  farce  had  come  to  an  end.  E. 

Goodwin's  imitations  of  Irving's  Shylock  were  verra  gen- 
teel. ....  *■ 

Don't  know  what  my  opinion  is  till  I  get  to  the  office, 
but  I  laughed  real  hard.  G. 

The  fairy,  the  broom,  and  the  jokes  a  little  off,  but  Nat 
nifty.  H. 

I  am  free  to  confess  that  upon  the  first  reading 
of  this  joint  production  I  did  not  gather  a  very 
clear  idea  of  the  first  night  of  "  Hobbies."  After 
I  had  found  the  key,  it  was  borne  in  upon  me  that 
1 '  Hobbies, "  as  a  play,  is  little  changed  since  ' '  Pyg- 
malion "  first  set  the  town  in  a  roar.  It  is  not  in 
any  case  so  good  a  play  as  "Confusion,"  which 
is  indeed  quite  the  tidiest  little  comedy  that  has 
come  this  way  in  many  a  long  day.  Preceded  by  a 
farce,  "  Hobbies"  must  lose  some  of  its  unction. 
The  opening  farce  is  essentially  an  English  institu- 
tion, which  will  never  be  successfully  introduced 
in  this  country.  A  farce  was  never  intended  to 
be  sat  through  by  an  audience.  It  is  merely  to 
give  the  Englishman  ample  time  to  get  his  dinner 
and  arrive  at  the  theatre  in  time  for  the  business 
of  the  evening.  The  American  evening  begins  at 
eight  o'clock,  and  the  farce  is  simply  an  impedi- 
ment. There  is,  indeed,  nothing  in  the  world 
more  dismal,  unless  it  may  be  an  ordinary  copy 
of  an  English  comic  paper. 

The  new  kind  of  farce  which  has  grown  up, 
not  upon  the  ashes  of  the  old,  but  as  a  sort  of  ev- 
olution from  minstrel  afterpieces,  is  essentially 
American  humor. 

American  humor  is  always  practical,  and  deals 
with  commonplace,  every-day  things.  The  Dan- 
bury  News  man  made  his  reputation  at  putting  in 
a  nail,  mending  the  stovepipe,  or  barberizing  his 
son  until  the  unhappy  child's  hair  looked  as  if  it 
had  been  "  chewed  off  by  a  mule."  The  round  of 
life  in  a  little  American  town  is  so  small  that  the 
Danbury  man  soon  wrote  himself  out,  and  sank 
into  obscurity;  but  he  has  given  to  the  world  a 
school  of  humor  which  has  passed  chiefly  into  the 
American  farce. 

It  is  being  said  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  re- 
vival of  burlesque  in  the  conventional  form  in 
which  it  was  so  long  successful.  Long  ago,  when 
the  world  was  young,  I  went  to  see  my  .first  bur- 
lesque. There  was  a  radiant,  starry-eyed  creat- 
ure in  the  cast,  who  enchained  my  senses  com- 
pletely. She  was  long  of  limb,  and  magnificently 
supple,  and  had  a  face  of  shining,  delicate  purity. 
She  was  clad  in  white  silvery  gauze,  which  re- 
vealed every  play  of  her  long,  slender  limbs,  and 
as  she  slid  down  to  the  stage  on  a  property  moon- 
beam, she  looked  as  if  she  had  come  down  straight 
from  heaven  on  a  shooting-star.  As  I  gazed  upon 
her  with  the  rapture  of  one  who  loves  to  look  on 
beauty,  and  marveled  that  Heaven  had  made  so 
fair  a  thing  and  had  not  in  the  ecstasy  of  creation 
made  a  lot  more  of  the  same  kind,  she  gathered 
her   airy   draperies   about   her,  advanced   to  the 


front  and  danced  a  break-down  with  the  accom- 
panying song,  then  a  popular  one :  "  How  is  that 
for  high?  " 

It  gave  me  an  immediate  and  irremediable  dis- 
taste for  burlesque  of  that  kind.  There  is  neither 
sense,  mirth,  wit,  nor  situation  in  it.  An  Olym- 
pian goddess  singing  slang  is  only  interesting  as 
a  set  of  outlines.  It  is  not,  indeed,  burlesque, 
but  daring  irreverence  of  beautiful  things. 

"  A  Bunch  of.  Keys  "  is  good,  honest  burlesque. 
Call  it  farce,  if  you  like,  but  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  broad  burlesque  of  a  very  familiar  phase 
of  modem  life.  It  is  illuminated  by  the  songs 
and  dances,  not  abased  to  them.  It  is  quite  in 
keeping  that  Miss  Teddy  Keys,  who  is  a  hoyden, 
should  occasionally  amuse  herself  with  a  song; 
and  it  is  not  in  keeping  that  a  goddess  should. 

The  popularity  of  the  American  farce  grows 
with  its  growth,  and  "  A  Bunch  of  Keys  "  actu- 
ally draws  better  than  the  comedy  at  the  other 
theatre;  while  "Hobbies,"  a  kindred  farce  with 
just  a  faint  smack  of  old-fashioned  burlesque  left 
in  Minnie  Clover's  mauve  and  silver  scarcity,  out- 
shines its  predecessor. 

What  a  constellation  of  talent  we  shall  have 
in  town  next  week.  James  O'Neill  (who  is  the 
best  leading  man  we  have  ever  had  in  California), 
De  Belleville  (who  is  the  best  drawing-room  vil- 
lain that  smiles),  Forrest  Robinson  (who,  by 
now,  must  have  redeemed  the  promise  of  his 
apprenticeship),  Sheridan  (who,  wander  where  he 
may,  returns  always  to  San  Francisco,  as  faith- 
fully as  the  needle  to  the  pole),  and  Langtry. 

Mrs.  Langtry  will,  perhaps,  have  an  enormous 
success  as  an  actress,  from  the  simple  fact  that  no 
one  expects  anything  of  her.  The  public  mind, 
with  its  usual  sheep-like  foregathering,  is  a  unit  in 
the  idea  that  she  is  a  good-looking  stick.  Every 
eye  makes  its  own  beauty,  and  many  feel  that  it 
indicates  a  superior  faculty  at  discrimination  to 
disagree  with  the  verdict  of  the  multitude.  Nor 
can  some  arrive  at  a  verdict  without  a  compari- 
son. In  their  several  ways  we  of  San  Francisco 
have  always  regarded  Alice  Lingard  and  Adelaide 
Neilson  as  the  two  peerless  beauties  of  the  stage. 
Mrs.  Langtry  will  inevitably  be  compared  with 
them.  Alice  Lingard  is  a  woman  of  superb  phy- 
sique, with  a  peculiar  cast  of  countenance  of  a  not 
intellectual  type,  and  yet  something  beyond  the 
reproach  of  mere  prettiness.  She  has  a  magnifi- 
cent carriage,  an  infinite  amount  of  dash,  and  is 
handsome  but  not  beautiful. 

Adelaide  Neilson  was  peerlessly,  radiantly,  di- 
vinely beautiful.  There  was  grace  ineffable  in 
the  long,  loose  sweep  of  her  lines;  there  was  rich- 
ness of  color  in  the  warm,  pale  olive  of  her  skin; 
there  was  the  blaze  of  all  the  passions  in  the  dark 
of  her  gypsy  eyes,  set  off  by  the  feathery  frame 
of  her  curling  red-brown  hair.  There  was  a 
wealth  of  expression  in  the  curves  of  her  full  red 
lips,  and  a  dash  of  merriment  in  the  flash  of  her 
white,  white  teeth.  Her  voice  was  deep,  rich, 
sweet,  and  passion-freighted.  No  one  who  ever 
saw  this  matchless  creature  standing  in  the 
moonlight  on  the  balcony,  fairly  shining  with 
beauty,  will  ever  forget  the  picture. 

But  both  these  women  were  made  of  common 
clay.  The  one  is  said  to  have  risen  from  the 
slums  of  London,  the  other  to  have  come  up 
from  the  fens  of  Northumberland,  and  the  beauty 
of  both  was  touched  with  plebeian  richness. 

But  the  Lily  should  bear  the  marks  of  race,  a 
beauty  which  is  like  no  other — a  beauty,  too, 
which  sets  her  apart  from  comparison  with  any 
other  on  the  stage. 

An  enormous  crop  of  descriptions  of  Mrs. 
Langtry  has  sprung  up,  and  we  know  every  in- 
dividual feature  and  manner  almost  by  heart  be- 
fore she  comes.  The  latest  is  that  she  has  the 
large,  soft  eye  of  the  Jersey  cow.  If  she  be  the 
ox-eyed  Io  come  to  life  again,  why,  then,  without 
more  ado,  we  give  the  palm  to  the  Lily. 

Tillotson  has  held  the  season  out  with  a  bravery 
worthy  a  better  play.  He  has  proved  that  he  can 
write  a  better  one,  for  "  The  Planter's  Bride," 
notwithstanding  its  bold  piracy  from  "Diplo- 
macy," was  immeasurably  better  than  "Lyn- 
wood."  There  is  one  especial  thing  to  be  ad- 
mired in  him  as  an  author,  when  he  does  borrow 
he  borrows  from  excellent  models,  and  has  the 
perception  to  prefer  Sardou.  Having  so  good  a 
company  on  hand,  it  was  a  pity  he  did  not  make 
hay  while  the  sun  shone  and  give  us  something 
better. 

And  the  baby,  and  the  flap-jack,  and  "The 
Hearts  of  Oak,"  make  exit,  and  the  touching, 
pretty  little  play  remains  a  memory,  and  we  think, 
with  a  good-bye  sigh,  of  Teddy  Dennison  as  a 
man  fit  to  bear  company  with  Enoch  Arden  and 
Sidney  Carton,  for  what  can  a  man  do  better 
than  this,  that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend? 
Betsy  B. 


Eliza  Weathersby,  Nat  Goodwin's  wife,  now  in 
the  East,  has  entirely  recovered  from  her  recent 
illness.  Last  week  she  went  to  Ocean  Spray, 
near  Boston,  where  she  owns  a  cottage.  She  will 
remain  there  all  summer,  but  it  is  yet  doubtful 
as  to  whether  she  will  resume  work  again  next 
season.  This  lady  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  act- 
resses in  America,  and  owns  a  great  deal  of  New 
York  and  Boston  real  estate. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

Notes. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  who  plays  Percy  Grafton  in 
"  A  Wife's  Peril,"  is  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Langtry's 
famous  rival  in  beauty,  Mrs.  Cornwallis-West, 
whose  brother-in-law  is  the  British  Minister  at 
Washington. 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  a  private  re- 
ception of  the  "  Bunch  of  Keys  "  Company  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  and  the  extent  of  the  arrangements 
thus  far  indicates  an  exceptionally  pleasant  affair. 

Mr.  Forrest  Robinson,  who  returns  to  this 
coast  in  the  "Monte  Cristo  "  Company,  is  the 
husband  of  Miss  Blair,  who  plays  Mercedes. 

Miss  Houston,  who  supports  Mrs.  Langtry,  is 
a  popular  English  actress.  She  comes  from  the 
Princess  Theatre,  London. 

Miss  Lena  Merville,  the  bright  and  sprightly 
Teddy  in  "A  Bunch  of  Keys,  may  be  seen  in 
the  Park  every  morning  on  horseback.  She  is  al- 
ways unaccompanied,  and  attracts  much  atten- 
tion by  her  graceful  horsemanship. 

Miss  Belle  Inman,  who  plays  in  "  Monte  Cris- 
to," has  lately  been  supporting  Modjeska. 

Miss  Kate  Forsythe  met  with  a  severe  accident 
while  out  riding  a  few  days  ago,  and  was  unable 
to  appear  in  "  Lynwood  "  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Edmunds,  who  accom- 
pany Mrs.  Langtry,  are  well  known  here,  and 
were  added  to  the  company  recently  in  New  York. 

After  Mrs.  Langtry  comes  the  Madison  Square 
Company,  which  opens  in  "The  Rajah,"  June 
30th. 

Nat  Goodwin's  business  manager,  Charles 
Schroeder,  will  be  treasurer  of  the  California 
Theatre  during  the. four  or  five  weeks  of  Stet- 
son's "  Monte  Cristo."  Mr.  E.  A.  Kilday  will  be 
assistant  treasurer. 

Remenji  telegraphed  here  this  week  from  New 
York:  "Australian  voyage  postponed  one  month; 
will  write  in  a  few  days  exact  date  of  my  arrival 
in  San  Francisco." 

This  evening,  Nat  Goodwin  will  close  his  en- 
gagement at  the  Baldwin  in  "  The  Member  from 
Slocum." 

Short  Talks. 

Advance  Agent  J.  P.  Reynolds:  "Mrs. 
Langtry,  her  mother,  seven  servants,  and  the- 
atrical company  arrive  in  this  city  next  Monday 
morning.  1'hey  are  all  English  with  one  or  two 
exceptions.  Mrs.  Langtry  travels  in  her  special 
car,  Jerome  Marble.  It  will  be  brought  over  to 
the  city  on  a  special  trip  by  the  Thoroughfare, 
and  will  stand  just  opposite  the  C.  P.  R.  R.  of- 
fice, at  Fourth  and  lownsend  streets.  Mrs. 
Langtry  is  a  great  walker.  The  members  of  the 
company  are  all  walkers.  Never  saw  such  a  lot 
of  people  for  walking  in  my  life.  They  get  along 
together  splendidly,  and  are  not  like  some  of  the 
other  Britishers  I've  had  charge  of.  They  like 
the  country  and  the  people,  and  some  of  them  in- 
tend to  stay  here.  Mr.  Pigott  will  remain  in 
New  York  with  the  Frohmans,  as  will  a  number 
of  the  other  members  of  the  company.  Mrs. 
Langtry  will  walk  every  forenoon  next  week  with 
an  escort.  She  thinks  nothing  of  ten  miles  out 
and  back.  Why,  she  walked  into  Dayton  from 
the  Soldiers'  Home,  one  morning,  eight  miles, 
walked  back  at  noon,  and  then  walked  into  Day- 
ton again  that  night,  twenty-four  miles  for  the 
day,  and  she  didn  t  think  anything  of  it.  Says 
that  it's  the  way  she  preserves  her  health  and 
spirits.  She's  very  liberal  with  her  money.  At 
Quebec  she  walked  out  to  some  Indian  settlements 
ten  miles  off,  and  bought  three  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  curiosities  for  decoration.  Her  car  is 
very  luxurious ;  she  chose  all  the  furniture  herself, 
and  the  tapestry  hangings  came  over  from  Eu- 
rope. Mrs.  Langtry  goes  East  with  her  company 
as  soon  as  her  two  weeks'  engagement  is  over. 
The  company  leaves  New  York  for  England  July 
12th,  and  Mrs.  Langtry  goes  later  on  the  19th. 
They  open  at  Glasgowon  the  12th  of  August,  and 
play  a  four-weeks' engagement.  They  then  play 
throughout  the  English  provinces  for  fourteen 
weeks,  after  which  they  will  fill  a  six-months'  en- 
gagement in  London.  Mrs.  Langtry  will  pro- 
bably stay  in  England  all  through  next  season, 
and  return  to  America  in  the  season  of  1886." 

Manager  Hayman  :  "  The  seats  are  nearly  all 
gone  for  Monday  night,  and  many  of  the  choice 
places  for  the  entire  season.  The  sale  on  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  was  steady  all  day,  and  tele- 
grams came  from  all  the  different  watering-places 
for  boxes  and  seats." 

Advance  Agent  Roberts:  "The  'Monte 
Cristo '  which  we  bring  out  next  Monday  night  is 
the  only  good  version.  There  are  half  a  dozen 
others,  but  none  of  them  good.  The  company 
has  done  good  business  all  over  the  East,  North, 
West,  ana  South.  This  is  the  close  of  our  pres- 
ent season.  We  open  next  in  New  York,  Sep- 
tember 1st." 

James  O'Neill:  "First  of  all,  I'm  more 
pleased  than  I  can  tell  you  to  be  once  more  in 
San  Francisco.  No  one  seems  to  have  forgotten 
me,  and  people  whom  I  can  barely  remember 
greet  me  with  the  heartiest  good  will  in  the  street. 
During  my  absence  in  the  East,  I  have  received 
about  a  hundred  different  offers  from  all  manner 
of  irresponsible  persons  to  come  back  here  and 
embark  in  harum-scarum  enterprises.  Now  I  am 
back,  I  intend  to  stay  a  while,  and  after  the 
present  engagement  shall  make  a  summer  of  it 
here.  I  am  very  anxious  to  show  San  Francisco 
people  my  new  play.  I  brought  it  out  last  sea- 
son under  the  title  of  'The  American  King.'  It 
met  with  good  success,  and  brought  me  in  some 
grateful  dollars .  H  o wever,  I  wasn 't  sa t isfied 
with  the  piece.  The  first  two  acts  lacked  action. 
So  I've  remodeled  the  play,  and  had  the  first  part 
rewritten,  and  it's  just  the  thing  to  take  in  this 
city.  It's  called  '  The  Millionaire'  now,  and  is 
the  story  of  a  California  gold  miner,  who  strikes 
a  rich  lead  and  goes  to  New  York,  where  he  is 
cleaned  out  in  stocks,  but  finally  rescued  by  his 
old  partner.  The  hero  isn't  one  of  your  rough 
stage  miners,  after  the  '  Danite  '  or  Bret  Harte 
style,  but  is  a  natural,  well-bred  mining  man, 
like  John  Mackay  or  Jim  Fair.  Everybody  here 
will  recognize  the  model.    '  Monte  Cristo,  as  we 

flay  it,  realizes  thoroughly  Dumas's  conception, 
t  is  not  of  the  melodramatic  extreme,  but  artist- 
ically preserves  the  unity  of  theme  and  motive. 
Yes,  Salmi  Morse  is  gone,  poor  fellow.    He  had 

frown  dafter  than  ever  before  his  death.    The 
few  York  people  who  had  his  '  Passion  '  play  in 
charge  tried  to  persuade  me  to  sign  a  ten-years' 


contract,  but  I  didn't  see  it.  No;  I  never  liked 
Morse's  version,  although  the  idea  in  other  hands 
would  have  been  excellent.  Morse's  language 
was  stiff  and  unnatural  beyond  expression.  The 
hue  and  cry  raised  against  it  was  overdone.  'The 
Passion  '  was  played  in  an  English  town  not  long 
ago,  and  raised  no  comment,  save  praise." 

Frederick  de  Belleville:  "I  am  very  glad 
to  get  back  once  more  to  San  Francisco.  I  have 
always  kept  a  warm  place  in  my  heart  for  this 
town,  as  I  have  received  such  superb  treatment 
from  its  people.  My  part,  Noirtier,  in  *  Monte 
Cristo,'  is  strong  and  artistic.  My  engagement 
ends  with  the  present  season.  I  open  in  the  East, 
next  September,  as  Wilfred  Denver  in  'The  Sil- 
ver King,'  under  Harry  Miner's  charge.  I  am 
studying  the  play  analytically  now,  and  devote 
several  hours  each  day  to  the  development  of  the 
part.  I  received  a  number  of  offers  for  next  sea- 
son, among  which  was  one  to  take  Mantell's  place 
with  Fanny  Davenport  in.'  Fedora,' another  to  do 
leading  business  with  Janauschek,  and  a  third 
urging  me  to  go  back  into  the  Union  Square 
Company.  No,  I  shall  not  accept  the  latter  offer 
— at  least  not  just  yet.  Next  year  I  desire  to  re- 
turn to  England  and  the  Continent  to  see  my  pa- 
rents, from  whom  I  have  been  absent  for  nearly 
seventeen  years." 

Manager  Frank  Sanger:  "  I  feel  very  much 
in  the  position  of  'Blaine  of  Maine' just  now, 
with  the  congratulatory  telegrams  and  letters  I 
have  been  receiving  from  the  East  on  my  San 
Francisco  success.  'The  Bunch  of  Keys'  has 
done  an  unparalleled  business  all  the  week,  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  rain  didn't  hurt  us  a  bit." 

William  E.  Sheridan:  "I  do  not  know 
whether  '  The  Lyons  Mail '  will  be  produced  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House  next  Monday  night,  or 
not.  When  I  went  down  to  the  rehearsal  on 
Tuesday,  I  found  that  Mr.  Bert  had  failed  to  pro- 
vide me  with  a  company.  Some  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  were  not  filled.  It  was  impossible 
to  proceed.  I  have  not  yet  made  my  plans  for 
the  coming  season,  and  am  yet  undecided  as  to  an 
Eastern  trip." 

Mr.  Bert,  Senior  :  "  There  will  be  no  per- 
formance of  '  The  Lyons  Mail '  Monday  night. 
There  will  be  no  performance  on  Tuesday  night. 
Possibly  there  may  be  one  on  Wednesday;  but  I 
do  not  know.    I  can  not  tell." 

Manager  Stechan  :  "  Emerson's  Standard 
theatre  will  remain  closed  until  the  twenty-third 
instant,  when  the  Tillotson  troupe,  with  Fred- 
erick Warde  and  Kate  Forsythe,  will  open  in 
'  Queena.'  The  engagement  will  last  one  week. 
Our  season  here  will  not  open  until  next  Septem- 
ber, when  we  shall  import  a  large  minstrel  combi- 
nation from  the  East.' 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 
Bills  and  Casts  for  Week  ending;  June  14th. 

Baldwin  Theatre.— Al.  Hayman,  Manager. 
Bill:  "Hobbies,"  by  B.  E.  Woolf;  three  acts. 
Cast  as  follows: 

Prof.  Pygmalion  Whiffles Mr.  N.  C.  Goodwin 

Major  Garraway  Bang William  Herbert 

Arthur  Doveleigh Edward  Seabrooke 

Minnie  Clover Miss  Hattie  Delaro 

Miss  Constance Miss  Helen  Dingeon 

Miss  Euphemia  Bang  Ella  Mayer 

Preceded  by  T.  Edgar  Pemberton's  farce,  enti- 
tled :  "  Davenport  Bros.  &  Co."    Cast  as  follows : 

Harry  Frankish Mr.  J.  R.  Crauford 

Captain  Dumberlane Mr.  Edward  Seabrooke 

Captain  Duffield Mr.  R.  Coote  Jr 

Graham -..Mr.  E.  Goodwin 

Mortimer Mr.  Samuels 

Miss  Dumberlane Miss  Maria  Davis 

Kate  Dumberlane Miss  Adele  Waters 

Bush  Street  Theatre.— M.  B.  Leavitt,  Les- 
see; Jay  Rial,  Acting  Manager.  Bill:  "  A  Bunch 
of  Keys,'  by  Charles  A.  Hoyt;  three  acts.  Cast 
as  follows : 

Teddy  Keys Lena  Merville 

Rose  Keys Anna  Guenther 

May  Keys Anna  Brevoor 

Dolly  Dobbs Marietta  Nash 

Matilda  Jenkins Ida  Griffin 

Gilly  Spooner Harry  Booker 

Jonas  Grimes - Eugene  Canfield 

Tom  Harding George  Lauri 

Sam  Foss William  Smith 

Littleton  Snaggs,  Esq Charles  Bowser 

California  Theatre.— F.W.  Bert,  manager. 
Bill  from  Monday  to  Thursday:  "Lynwood,  by 
J.  K.  Tillotson;  four  acts.    Cast  as  follows: 

Victor  Blanchard Frederick  B.  Warde 

Dudley  Middleton George  Osborne 

Edwin  Carlyle James  Tighe 

Judge  Carlyle W.  J.  Constantine 

Epeneetus  Ebenezer  Erastus  Confucius  Carter, 

J.  W.  Summers 

Captain  Remsen C.  W.  Parker 

Uncle  Joe W.  J.  Shea 

Gay  Carlyle Miss  Emma  Lorraine 

Blanche  Maynard Miss  Lizzie  Fletcher 

Kate   Wilmarth Miss  Sydney  Armstrong 

Lucille  Carlyle Miss  Kate  Forsythe 

Bill  for  Friday  and  Saturday:  "  Queena,"  by  J. 
K.  Tillotson;  five  acts.     Cast  as  follows: 

Lord  Walter  Huntington Frederick  Warde 

John  Henry  Wilkins J.  W.  Summers 

Frank  Horton Henry  Holland 

Earl  Huntington W.  J.  Constantine 

Queena  Montrose,  Mile-  Re*ne" Miss  Kate  Forsythe 

Mrs.  Montrose Mrs.  George  Osbourne 

Anna  Montrose Miss  Lizzie  Fletcher 

Alice  St.  Claire Miss  Sydney  Armstrong 

Little  Queena Miss  Jennie  Corcoran 

Florence  Nightingale  Fletcher Miss  EmmaLorrain 

Emerson's  Standard  Theatre.— Stechan  & 
Cornelius,  managers.""  Closed  during  the  week. 

Grand  Opera  House.— F.  W.  Bert  Manager. 
Bill:  "  Hearts  of  Oak,"  by  James  A.  Hearne;  six 
acts.    Cast  as  follows : 

Terry  Dennison James  A.  Hearne 

Chrystai Katherine  Corcoran 

Uncle  Davy Charles  H.  Clark 

Owen  Garroway F.  Chippendale 

Ruby  Darrell Edwin   Maynard 

The  Baby By  Herself 

Tawdry Mollie   Corcoran 

Aunt  Betsey Hattie  L.  Saphore 

Little  Crystal Little  Alice 

Tivoli  Opera  House.— Keeling  Bros.,  Mana- 
gers. Bill:  "The  Enchantress,  by  Michael 
Balfe;  three  acts.     Cast  as  follows: 

Stella Miss  Hattie  Moore 

Sylvio  and  Don  Paul ■ Mr.  Harry  Gates 


THE        ARGONAUT 


IS 


Ramir  and  Fra  Antonio Mr.  M.  Cornell 

Duke  d'Aquilla Mr.  H.  Dickman 

Mathanasius Mr.  R.  D.  Valerga 

Nuguez  and  Galeas Mr.  E.  Carlmuller 

Bracchio  and  First  Senator , . . .  Mr.  George   Harris 

First  Assassin Mr.  F.  La  Fontaine 

Second  Assassin g Mr.  A.  Messmer 


"Lynwood"  has  been  played  successfully  at 
the  California  Theatre  during  the  past  week  until 
Thursday  night.  Friday,  Manager  Rial  had  a 
benefit  in  "Queena,"  which  play  will  be  pro- 
duced this  afternoon  and  evening.  Next  week 
"  Monte  Cristo." 


At  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  "A  Bunch  of 
Keys "  has  been  playing  to  good  houses  all  the 
week.  It  will  continue  through  next  week,  with 
the  introduction  of  Harrigan  and  Hart's  latest 
and  most  popular  songs. 


Heme's  ''Hearts  of  Oak  "has  been  played  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House  during  the  past  week. 
If  is  probable  that  this  theatre  will  remain  closed 
throughout  next  week. 

Nat  Goodwin's  engagement  ends  this  evening 
at  the  Baldwin^  Theatre.  Next  Monday  night 
Mrs.  Langtry  opens  in  "  A  Wife's  Peril." 


Emerson's  Standard  Theatre  will  remain  closed 
throughout  next  week.  "  Queenie  "  opens  there 
on  the  23d  instant. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


A  Paris  young  lady,  who  is  engaged  to  a  gam- 
bler, calls  him  her  beau  high-deal. — Paris  Beaton. 

Fred  Grant  says  his  father  needs  one  million 
dollars  to  set  him  straight  again.  All  right.  Have 
patience.  The  Ithaca  Journal  is  hard  at  work, 
and  has  already  raised  three  dollars. — Philadel- 
phia Call. 

It  is  said  that  Japanese  women  have  never  seen 
and  do  not  know  the  use  of  pins.  A  Japanese 
young  man  must  feel  comparatively  safe  in  sitting 
on  the  same  sofa  with  the  young  lady  in  that 
country. — Boston  Post. 


The  United  States  has  nearly  three  times  as 
many  doctors  as  England,  and  nearly  four  times 
as  many  as  France  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion. Does  this  redundancy  of  doctors  in  the 
United  States  account  for  the  small  proportion  of 
the  population? — Boston  Transcript. 

Having  lost  her  singing  voice,  Aimee  will  next 
season  come  to  America  to  act  in  dramas.  "When 
I  can't  speak,"  she  lately  said,  "  I'll  go  in  panto- 
mime." It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  as  the  years  roll 
on  she  will  get  too  old  even  for  pantomime  and 
then  will  have  logo  into  the  ballet. — Philadelphia 
Call. 

"  I've  just  received  a  dispatch  to  the  effect  that 
my  uncle  has  met  with  a  terrible  accident." 

"Well,  that  ought  not  to  make  you  feel  very 
much  distressed;  you  are  his  heir,  aren't  you?  " 

"Yes;  but  you  see  the  dispatch  states  that 
hopes  are  entertained  of  his  recovery." — Philadel- 
phia Call. 

Fashionable  society  has  now  a  smelling-bottle 
craze.  The  vinaigrettes  are  gold  mounted,  set 
with  jewels,  and  cost  from  forty  dollars  to  one 
hundred  dollars  apiece.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  in  high  life  fainting  has  been  revived  with  all 
the  old-time  abandon. — Loiuell  Citizen. 


"  And  so  Jack  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged?  " 
"  Yis,  surr,  but  the  byes  saved  him,  don^  you 
know;  they  proved  an  alibi."  "  Proved  an  alibi ! 
What  do  you  mean?"    "Phi,  don't  yer  see,  we 

)"ist  knocked  down  the  ould  calaboose,  and  tuk 
ack  out  beyant  the  town  and  hung  him  on  a 
imb  nice  and  quiet  loike,  and  whin  they  come  to 
execute  the  sintence  onto  him,  don't  yer  see,  he'd 
a  foine  alibi  all  riddy  for  um.  He  wasn't  there 
intirely." — Boston  Transcript. 


The  closing  exercises  of  Trinity  School,  which 
took  place  at  No.  1534  Mission  Street,  was  at- 
tended by  a  host  of  friends  of  the  school  and  of 
the  pupils.  The  following  programme  was  ren- 
dered : 

Music;  prayer;  music;  oration;  salutatory,  "Adversi- 
ty Best  Develops  Character,"  Harry  \V.  Seawell;  essay, 
"  Tendency  of  the  Works  of  Charles  Dickens,"  F.  Mel- 
bourne Greene;  oration,  "Advantages  of  the  Study  of 
Natural  Sciences,"  William  B,  Deas;  music;  awarding  of 
prizes  for  the  year;  music;  oration,  "Roman  Conquest  of 
Britain,"  J,  Shepherd  Jenks;  oration,  "The  Crime  of 
Dueling,"  George  Harry  Mendell  Jr.;  music;  awarding 
of  medals  and  diplomas;  music;  oration;  valedictory, 
"  Early  Lessons  the  Most  Lasting,"  Sanderson  Reed;  ad- 
dress, the  Rev.  A.  Douglass  Miller,  rector  of  St.  Luke's 
Church;  benediction. 

Prizes  were  given  to  Sanderson  Reed,  Henry 
A.  Seawell,  A.  D.  Stoney,  Willie  Clarke,  Law- 
rence Kip  Jr.,  William  P.  Miller  Jr.,  I.  Bluxome 
Jr.,  George  D.  Greenwood,  Nat.  N.  Wilson,  Vic- 
tor Seawell,  Samuel  F.  Pond,  and  Siegfried  von' 
Ammon.  Gold  medals  were  awarded  to  A.  D. 
,  Stoney,  Sanderson  Reed,  and  J.  Shepherd  Jenks. 
Trinity  School  medal  was  won  by  Nat.  N.  Wil- 
son. The  Coleman  medal  was  won  by  Robert 
H.  C.  Kelton.  The  rhetorical  medal  was  won  by 
Robert  Coleman.  The  Rev.  A.  Douglass  Miller, 
rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  made  an  address, 
and  the  Right  Rev.  W.  Ingraham  Kip,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of  California,  presented  the  diplomas  and 
pronounced  the  benediction. 


—  Health,  Vital  Energy  and  Longevity 
to  the  most  enfeebled,  young  or  old,  without 
medicine  or  expense,  by  Dr.  Henley's  new  and  de- 
lightful preparation — Celery,  Beef,  and  Iron. 


—  The  Metropolitan  Hall  is  becoming 
more  popular  than  ever  this  summer,  and  is  con- 
ceded by  every  one  to  be  the  finest  auditorium 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 


THE   TUNEFUL   LIAR. 

The  Model  Peeler. 
Know  all  men  by  these  presents 

I  am  a  lazy  cop, 
'Tis  in  the  corner  bar-room 

That  very  oft  I  stop. 

Whene'er  the  cry  of  murder 
At  morn  or  night  doth  sound, 

Upon  my  post  of  duty 
I'm  never,  never  found. 

Whene'er  the  moon  is  sailing 
Across  the  heavens  gay, 

I  pass  the  time  with  Bridget 
Down  in  the  airy-way. 

And  when  the  hour  of  midnight 
Is  sounded  by  the  clocks, 

I'm  dreaming,  sweetly  dreaming 
In  a  grocer's  grim  coal-box. 

I  walk  into  the  circus, 

And  never  pay  a  cent ; 
I  see  the  match  at  slugging, 

Like  any  wealthy  "  gent." 

To  chase  the  noisy  gamin 
Around  the  street  I  whisk; 

I  ne'er  arrest  a  burglar — 
My  life  I  never  risk. 

I  am  a  model  peeler, 
And  rapture  fills  my  cup; 

Unlike  the  rest,  great  failings 
I  have,  and  own  them  up. 

^  —  Puck. 

Vous  N'Avez  Pas  Le  Sou, 
I  fain  would  buy  me  flowers  fair, 
To  weave  within  her  sunny  hair, 
Enhancing  thus  her  beauty  rare, 

While  proving  service  true' — 
These  words  before  me  stare: 

Vous  n'avez  pas  le  soul 

When  wishes  in  her  eyes  appear 
I  would  obey  their  message  clear; 
For  am  I  not  her  cavalier. 

Fast  sworn  her  will  to  do? 
Dame  Fortune  answers  with  a  leer; 

Vous  n'avez  pas  le  sou! 

Such  hopeless  homage  as  I  pay, 
My  glances  fond,  my  sallies  gay, 
Are  all  but  trifles  of  a  day, 

And  nothing  may  accrue — 
For  at  the  last  I  can  but  say: 

Ah!  je  n'ai  pas  le  sou!  — Life, 

The  Songs  that  we  Sing. 
"  Only  a  Pansy  Blossom," 
Only  a  bar  of  soap 
Left  on  the  stairs  by  the  hired  girl. 
And  the  old  man  glides  With  terrific  whirl 
Adown  the  jagged  slope. 

"  I  Never  Can  Love  another," 

She  said;  "  no  one  but  you." 
And  the  youth  looked  on  her  Chicago  feet, 
Then  at  her  graceful  figure  neat, 

Then  back  to  her  ponderous  shoe. 

"  Oh,  Jakey,  Jump  the  Baby," 
The  tootsy-wootsy  thing, 
While  I  build  a  fire,  and  burn  the  steak, 
And  spoil  the  coffe,  and  madly  break 
■  The  borrowed  waffle-ring. 

"  We  Met  by  Chance,  the  Usu->1  Way," 
I  checked  her  baggage  through — 
And  riding  over  the  rails  afar, 
She  chatted  merrily  in  the  car, 
And  picked  my  pockets,  too. 

"  We  Never  Speak  as  We  Pass  By," 
Though  oft  we  go  and  come; 
But  the  reason's  plain,  if  you  must  know, 
We  both  may  come  and  we  both  may  go, 
But  the  girl  is  deaf  and  dumb. 

"  See  that  My  Grave's  Kept  Green," 
I'm  tired  of  sad  neglect; 
You  know  that  the  grave  of  old  man  Jones, 
Besides  the  bottles  and  old  beef  bones, 
With  a  murdered  cat  is  decked. 

—  Texas  Sif tings. 

Unmade  Hay. 
We  knew  by  the  clouds  to  the  eastward 

It  was  going  to  rain  that  day, 
And  there  was  the  whole  of  the  meadow  lot 

All  spread  with  the  fragrant  hay. 
And  the  cloud  grew  darker  and  larger 

As  the  wind  the  tree-tops  tossed, 
And,  hard  though  I  was  working, 

It  seemed  that  the  hay  was  lost. 

My  farm  was  a  small  and  poor  one, 
And  the  hay-crop  was  all  I  had. 

And  I  could  not  afford  to  hire  a  man, 
For  the  times  were  dull  and  bad; 

And  matters  were  looking  dreary 
For  me  that  summer  day, 

When  I  heard  a  sweet  voice  behind  me : 

"I  will  help  you  get  in  the  hay!  " 

'Twas  my  neighbor's  daughter,  Molly,  - 

Who  lived  just  across  the  ruad, 
And  soft  was  the  light  in  her  down -cast  eyes, 

And  the  blush  on  her  cheek  that  glowed. 
I  gladly  accepted  the  service 

She  offered  in  friendly  way. 
And  there  by  my  side  that  afternoon 

She  helf«d  me  gather  the  hay. 

She  was  no  fine  lady  feeble, 

Though  her  arms  were  plump  and  white, 
And  she  raked  all  day  with  me,  row  for  row, 

Till  the  fall  of  the  summer  night. 
And  then,  when  we  ceased  our  labors, 

And  the  hay  was  stored  away, 
From  the  depth  of  my  heart  I  thanked  her 

For  her  kindness  to  me  that  day. 

And  I  took  her  home  to  her  cottage, 

But  I  didn't  pause  to  woo, 
And  I  asked  not  her  hand  in  marriage, 

Which  I  know  she  thought  I'd  do. 
I  left  her  there  at  the  gate  way, 

Beneath  the  branches  brown, 
And  from  her  looks  I  know  she  was 

The  maddest  girl  in  town. 


Mr.  Louis  Lisser,  320GEARY  Street,  will 
resume  giving  instruction  on  July  7th. 


CAT  MUSIC. 
Specimen  of  Japanese  humorous  art,  by  T.  Yata,  artist  for  Ichi  Ban. 


Ichi  Ban  is  a  Free  Exhibition  of  the  Art  and  Manufactures  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  to 

which  all  are  welcome. 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  largest  and.  most  comprehensive  collection  of  Japanese  Goods  in  the  world. 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  most  attractive  store  in  America. 

These  facts  are  indisputable. 


—New  Departure.— Dinners  ii  a.  m.  to  8 
p.  m.  Hot  muffins,  etc.  Manning's  Oyster 
Grotto,  428  Pine  Street. 


—Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 


—French  Flowers  and  Feathers  in  great 
variety  and  all  latest  styles  at  the  Wonder  Flower 
and  Feather  Store,  1024  Market  Street. 


Fredericksburg  Lager  Beer 

Is  the  finest  in  the  world.    Send  your  orders,  for 
kegs  or  bottles,  to  539  California  Street. 

»■■♦■- 

A  Mood  Time  to  liny. 
The  California  Furniture  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, having  determined  to  reduce  their  immense 
stock,  now  offer  everything  in  their  line  for  much 
less  than  ever  before.  Warerooms,  220  to  226 
Bush  Street. 

■  ♦  ■ 

Boot  Beer. 
A  strictly  non-alcoholic  family  beverage,  at  once 
delicious  to  the  taste  and  beneficial  to  the  system. 
The  youngest  child  or  the  feeblest  invalid  can 
drink  it  with  advantage.  Put  up  in  pint  and 
quart  champagne  bottles,  with  patent  stoppers,  at 
seventy  cents  and  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per 
dozen.  All  orders  promptly  filled.  H.  L.  St. 
John  &  Co.,  14  Hayes  Street. 

.  ♦  . 

Carpet  Keating  and_Renovating. 
Get  your  carpets  cleaned  and  relaid  at  J.  Spaul- 
ding's  perfect    Carpet    Beating   and   Renovating 
Works,  353  and  355  Tehama  Street.     Send  postal, 
or  Telephone  call  3040. 


Yoseinitc  and  tilant  Trees, 

Via  positively  the  shortest,  cheapest,  and  best 
scenic  route,  in  new  unexcelled  six-horse  coaches. 
For  tickets  and  full  information,  Thomas  T. 
Walton,  138  Montgomery  Street. 

New  Monarcli  Oil  Stove. 

Call  and  see  it.     It  is  the  neatest  yet.     Send  for 
circular.    Myers,  869  Market  Street. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Mar- 
ket,  cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).  Office  hours, 
9  to  5.  ^ 

— Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  requires  a  smaller 
dose,  and  is  more  effective,  dose  for  dose,  than 
any  other  blood  medicine. 

-■♦■■» 

—  If  your  beard  is  not  of  a  pleasing 
shade,  remedy  the  defect  by  the  use  of  Bucking- 
ham's Dye  for  the  whiskers. 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.D.S.,  126  Kearny  St.  (Thur- 
low  Block).     Laughing  gas.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Go   to   Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photo- 
graphic Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  sts, 

.  ■♦  . 

—  Use  South  Prairie  Goal. 


Southwest  cor.  of  Bnsn.    Established  1877. 

PROF.  De  FILIPPE  ^continues  to  give  personal  in- 
struction in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  pract.cal 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons.    Apply  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  p.  m. 


RICHMOND  RANGES 


Just  Beceived— A  carload  lot  of  the  celebrated  im- 
proved Richmond  Ranges.  They  are  the  most  economi- 
cal, durable,  attractive,  and  cheapest  ranges  in  the  world. 
For  sale  only  by  the  agents,  SCHUSTEB  BROS,, 

306  Satter  Street,  above  Anpont. 


FRUIT    FARMS. 


$25  PER  ACRE. 

Two  pieces  of  CHOICE,  FINE  LAND— one  contains 
eighty-three  acres,  the  other  about  forty — situated  about 
six  miles  northwest  of  Watsonville. 

FOR  SA1E  BY 

W.    F.    GAFFEY, 

Slain  Street,  Watsonville. 


ELEGANT    RESIDENCE 

FOR   SALE. 

In  the  Western  Addition,  near  Van  Ness  Avenue,  for 
$30,000;  cost  over  $50,000.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to 
purchase  one  of  the  handsomest  residences  in  the  city  at 
far  below  its  real  value.  For  particulars,  apply  to  JOS.  A. 
SANBORN,  407  Montgomery  Street. 


STORE  YOUR  FURNITURE 

Boxes,  Trunks,  Pianos,  Paintings,  etc. 

BEFORE  LEAVING  THE  CITY,  WITH 

J.  H.  MOTT  &  CO., 

735  Market  St.,  opp.  B-upont,  San  Francisco 

Fine  Brick  Warehouse.     Advauces  made. 


BUTTERICK'S 

Palterns—Suinmer  Styles. 

Send   Stamp   for   Catalogue.      Agency,    124 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SANITARIUM,    DAIRY, 

ORCHARD,  AM)  TISEYARD. 

Excellent  location  for  a  retired  physician  with  agricult- 
ural tastes.  Best  climate  for  patients  afflicted  with  pulmo- 
nary complaints.  First-class  dairy  in  full  operation.  Fine 
orchard  and  vineyard,  all  in  bearing.  Full  inspection  of 
receipts  and  disbursements  invited.  Land,  improvements, 
implements,  stock,  etc.,  valued  at  about  $38,000.  One-half 
cash:  balance  on  longtime  at  low  rate.  To  be  sold  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  other  land  for  butter-dairying.  For 
particulars,  address  B.  MARKS,  Fresno. 


PUMPS-WORTHINGTON'S. 

Special,  Mining,  and  Irrigating  Pnmps. 

Over  two  hundred  cities  and  towns  have  adopted  them  in 
water-works.  Cheaper  than  any  other  of  same  capacity. 
The  Worthington  Meter  measures  accurately  water,  wine, 
oil,  etc.;  over  30,000  in  use;  used  in  nearly  every  city 
water-works  in  the  United  States.     Send  for  catalogue. 

HENRY  B.  WORTHINGTON, 
30  aiid;33  First  St.,  S.  F.     A.  L.  FISH,  Manager. 


SUPERIOR  TABLE  Water 

L.EAHEN  AND  SUN  .418  SAC. ST.  S.F 
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See  the  "DOMESTIC""  before  baying. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 

General  Agent,  29  Post  Street. 


L.    D.    STOXE    &    CO. 

(Successors  to  R.  Stone), 
MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

Harness,  Saddles,  Saddlery  Hardware 

Collar?,  Whips,  Robes,  Horse  Blankets,  and  alt  kinds  of 
Harness  and  Patent  Leathers. 

422  and  424  Battery  Street,  corner  Wash- 
ington, San  Francisco. 


€.    ADOLPHE     LOW    &    CO 
Commission  Merchants, 

Sau  Francisco. 

OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR  STREET. 
4ST  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. ^££ 


WM.  T.  COLEMVX  &,  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent   commercial   city  in  lh< 
world. 


H.  M.  \nwn.4LL  A;  CO. 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS. 

So.     309    SAXSO.ME    STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J.  C.  MERRILL,  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

204  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 
Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS.  A.   CHESEBROUGH.  W.  H.  DI.MOND. 

WILLIAMS,  DLVO\D  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

202  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  Saa  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S-  Co. ;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co. ;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


GEORGE  SORROW  &  CO. 

(Eslablbdied  1854), 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 

39  day  St.,  San  Francisco,  t'al.     Telephone 
No.  35. 


AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINERY, 

SAN   FRANCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 
«i  AIM.I.l'HK  LOW  *  CO.,  Agents. 

Office,  208  California  Street. 


A.  P.  HOTALIXG  &  CO. 

429  to  437  .Vackson  St..  sole  agents  for  the  J.  II. 
Cnttcr  Old  Bourbon  WliLsky,  "O.  P.  S  ,"  "O 
O.  K.,"  "  O.  K."  "  A  No.  i,"  "  A."     Established  r35s. 


gg^ii    ,  fc  ra  ib  'rvgnMBiyGfe^* 


■4-11    413   &    415     SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

Importers  of  AH  kinds  of  Pao^r. 


Art-Painted,     Plain,    and  ^Glazed 

TILES 

For    l>eco  ratio  int. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

313,  315,  and  317  Market  street, 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Manufacturing  Jewelers  and  Importers  of  FIXE 
WATCHES,  DIAMONDS  AXD  OTHER  PRECIOUS 
STOXES.        FREXCH    CLOCKS    AXD    SILVERWARE. 

119    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


SOLE  AGENCY  FOR  THE 

HENRY  F.  MILLER 


(Factory  Boston,  Mass.)  and 


HEMME   &  LONG 

(Factory  corner  flay  and  Polk  Streets,  Sau  Francisco) 

AND  THE  TAYLOR  &  FARLEY  ORGANS. 
WOODWORTH,  SCHELL   &  CO. 

101   STOCKTON  ST.,  cor.  O'Farrell.         J.  B.  Curtis,  Manager. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Hailed  Free  on  Application. 
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AT  COST  FOR  30  DAYS 

MY  EXTIRE   STOCK   OF 

BRIC-A-BRAC,  FURNITURE, 

ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC. 

IC-A-BRAC        STOI^E, 

NO.  25  GEARY  STREET, 

E.  PAIXE,  Proprietor. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

OFFItE,  325  MARKET  STREEr. 

Works Eisutb  and  Rraiinan  Streets. 

C.  SPRECKELS.  President. 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President. 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


BYRON    MAUZY, 

Agent  for 

p^K^s-ox™  } PIANOS 

Pianos  sold  on. easy  installments.     Pianos  to  Rent,  Tuned 

and  Repaired. 

107  and  109  Post  Street,  San  Francbjco. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT  RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOt'K-STlTCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  8,  pronounced  to  be, 
ny  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
303  Sutter  Street,  San  FrancUeo. 


BUGGIES! 

If  you  want  a  high-priced  Buggy,  Carriage,  or  Phaeton, 
or  if  you  want  a  good  one  for  a  low  price,  describe  what 
you  want,  and  order  from 

TRIM  AX,  ISHA5I  A  CO.,  311  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


puff 


FOR  THE  COMPLEXION  I 

This  elegant  preparation  is  the  most  perfect  beau  titter 
known,  It  is  pure  and  harmless,  delightful  in  its  applica- 
tion, and  wonderful  in  its  effects,  while  the  closest  scrutiny 
fails  to  detect  its  use.     Prepared  by 

H.  BOYVMAX,    Chemist,    Oakland. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists. 


THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER 

Awarded  medal  at  Semi-Centennial  Fair  of  American 
Institute  in  New  York  over  all  others.  Simple  and  dura* 
ble.  Weighs  seven  pounds  in  case.  No  inking  ribbon. 
Interchangeable  types  of  all  kinds.  Takes  all  sizes  pa- 
per.    Price,  $40.     Call  and  examine. 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENCY,  ROOM  34,  No.  123 

CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

S    F.  Office  Empire  Portable  Forge  Co.  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.       N.  W.  SPAULDING.       J.    PATTERSON. 


MAN  U  FACTU  R I N  Gjl 

V.'  -    .A.  <T 


17  and  10  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN    FRANCISCO 


STANDARD 
SILK 


WORLD 

YATES   &   CONKLIN, 

Sole  Agents, 
1 3  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  t'al. 


REAL  ESTATE. 

Fine   Business   and  Residence  Property*  in  all  parts  of  the 
ciiy  for  sale  by 

G.  F.  BOWMAN,  440  California  St. 


GERMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST. 

DELICIOUS. 
0        TRY  IT!      0 


The  Argonaut. 


Vol.  XIV.      No.  25. 


San  Francisco,  June  21,   1884. 


Price,  Ten  Cents. 


ENTERED    AT    THE    SAN    FRANCISCO    POSTOFFICE    AS   SECOND-CLASS   MATTER. 


Frank  M.  Pixley,     ---------    Editor. 
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The  nomination  of  James  G.  Blaine  at  Chicago  was 
effected  in  spite  of  Administration  influences,  in  spite  of 
Federal  officials,  in  spite  of  politicians.  It  is  creating  a 
furor  throughout  the  country  that  the  nomination  of  no 
other  man  could  have  produced.  Mr.  Blaine  is  being  op- 
posed, however,  by  some  leading  men  and  leading  journals. 
The  Reform  Club  of  Boston,  with  its  antiquated  dudes, 
Charles  Francis  Adams  in  the  lead;  New  York  city,  with 
Carl  Schurtz;  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Nation,  with 
their  English  editors;  George  William  Curtis,  young 
Roosevelt,  and  a  following  of  disgruntled  independents — 
all  these  are  shaking  their  impotent  fists  at  the  moon. 
There  are  occasions  when  the  American  people  break 
loose  from  leaders,  editors,  orators,  and  newspapers;  when 
the  thunder  of  declamation  and  the  rain  of  printer's  ink 
make  no  impression  upon  an  earnest  people.  This  is  to 
be  an  earnest,  resolute,  and  aggressive  campaign.  Mr. 
Blaine  will  not  act  on  the  defensive;  he  never  bas  done 
so,  and  he  never  can — it  is  not  in  his  nature.    The  charges 


against  him  have  been  so  often  disproved  that  no  honest 
or  generous  mind  believes  them  to  be  true.  In  1S76  Mr. 
Blaine  was  the  choice  of  the  Republican  party  for  Presi- 
dent; he  was  cheated  of  the  nomination.  In  1S80  he  was 
the  choice  of  the  Republican  party  for  President ;  he  was 
cheated  of  the  nomination.  In  1884  he  was  the  choice  of 
the  Republican  party  for  President ;  he  barely  escaped  be- 
ing cheated  of  his  nomination.  It  was  the  moral  force  of 
the  people  that  terrified  the  political  conspirators.  The 
people  said  to  these  conspirators,  in  language  too  plain  to 
be  misunderstood  and  too  earnest  to  be  disregarded,  that 
unless  Blaine  was .  nominated  they  would  tear  down 
the  pillars  of  the  Republican  temple,  and  bury  the  min- 
istering officials  in  its  ruins.  The  fear  of  a  dangerous 
foreign  policy  in  the  event  of  Blaine's  election  is  an  affec- 
tation. The  brief  time  during  which  he  held  the  portfolio 
of  the  State  department  gave  assurance  of  a  wise  and  cau- 
tious administration  of  foreign  affairs.  A  congress  of 
American  republics  would  have  been  convened;  not  for 
war,  but  for  peace ;  not  for  a  cowardly  subservience  to 
European  powers,  foreign  bond-holders,  and  English  mer- 
chants; not  for  a  peace  that  should  be  bought  with  supine 
inaction,  while  English  bankers  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war 
among  our  sister  republics,  and  attempted  to  steal  their 
revenues  and  divert  their  trade  from  natural  channels;  not 
to  allow  France  to  cut  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma, in  defiance  of  our  Monroe  doctrine — not  for  all  or  any 
of  these  things,  but  a  congress  to  consolidate  the  powers  of 
this  continent,  to  bring  them  into  unison  and  harmony  for 
their  own  protection  and  welfare,  and  to  place  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  its  natural  and  rightful  rela- 
tion to  them,  that  of  the  dominant  protecting  power  of  the 
hemisphere.  While  Mr.  Blaine  will  seek  no  unnecessary 
war,  he  will  avoid  no  controversy  that  involves  the  dignity 
or'  honor  of  our  country.  He  will  seek  no  war  until  the 
country  is  prepared  for  it  by  the  creation  of  a  proper  navy 
and  the  construction  of  proper  harbor  defenses.  We  hope 
from  him  an  American  policy — one  that  will  be  dignified, 
firm,  and  strong — one  that  will  not  leave  our  city  of  San 
Francisco  at  the  mercy  of  any  marauder  of  the  seas  who 
may  come  with  iron-clad  ships  of  war  and  with  Krupp 
guns  to  demand  submission  and  tribute  from  us.  We  hope 
from  him  an  American  policy  which  will  restore  to  us  our 
share  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world;  which  will  give  to 
us  that  commerce  of  which  our  country  was  so  ruthlessly 
ravished  by  an  English  piratical  fleet  under  the  Confeder- 
ate flag — a  cowardly  advantage  acquired  when  we  were  in 
the  throes  of  a  civil  war,  fighting  for  our  national  existence. 
English  editors,  English  orators,  and  the  Cobden  Club  are 
justified  in  opposing  the  election  of  any  man  for  President 
under  whose  administration  it  might  be  possible  to  inau- 
gurate an  American  policy  that  would  give  us  the  control 
of  the"  continent  and  our  share  of  the  commerce  of  the 
seas;  a  policy  that  would  give  us  the  position  among  na- 
tions rightfully  belonging  to  the  strongest.  The  American 
people  are  natural  Jingoes,  and  already  Mr.  Blaine  is  called 
the  Yankee  Beaconsfield. 


British  Parliamentary  politics  are  not  often  of  much  in- 
terest to  the  world  outside  of  Britain.  Their  small  paro- 
chial issues  of  municipal  government,  rivers  conservancy, 
factory  acts,  and  even  franchise  reform,  belong  to  the 
same  class  of  politics  as  our  own  Granger  railroad  legisla- 
tion or  New  York  municipal  reform.  England's  Irish  pol- 
icy, whatever  course  it  may  chance  to  take,  has  some, 
though  rather  a  languid,  interest  for  the  historical  student. 
But  her  external  policy,  at  the  times  when  questions  of 
this  sort  come  to  the  fore,  are  very  apt  to  involve  princi- 
ples or  consequences  that  possess  some  interest  for  all 
Christendom,  and  a  part  of  heathendom  as  well.  "  Her 
exertion  is  only  aroused  by  the  touch  of  a  secret  spring. 
That  spring  was  her  commercial  interest — this  the  one  mo- 
tive of  all  her  important  political  acts,  or  enduring  national 
animosities.  She  could  forgive  insults  to  her  honor,  but 
never  rivalship  in  her  commerce;  she  calculated  the  glory 
of  her  conquests  by  their  value,  and  estimated  their  justice 
by  their  facility."  These  words  were  not  written  of  England, 
but  of  that  other  great  commercial  power,  the  republic  of 
Venice,    As  characterizing  the  foreign  policy  of  both  pow- 


ers, they  are  generally  true;  but  like  other  brilliant  gener- 
alizations, not  altogether  true.  England's  emancipation 
and  anti-slavery  policy,  for  instance,  was  adopted  and  car- 
ried out  in  opposition  to  her  commercial  interest  as  this 
was  understood  at  the  rime,  and  in  obedience  to  the  dic- 
tates of  national  conscience.  The  political  storm  that 
wrecked  Lord  Beaconsfield's  administration  arose  in  no 
way  from  any  commercial  question;  it  had  its  source 
wholly  in  the  national  conscience,  awakened  to  tumultu- 
ous pitch  by  the  Bulgarian  massacres.  The  course  of 
England  in  Egypt  has  been  curiously  brought  about;  her 
position  and  present  attitude  there  are  interesting,  and  the 
reaction  of  this  part  of  her  foreign  policy  on  home  politics 
lends  to  these,  for  the  moment,  a  real  interest  in  the  eyes 
of  Christendom.  Forced  by  the  course  of  events  to  in- 
tervene in  Egyptian  affairs  at  all  sorely  against  his  will,  and 
in  despite  of  strenuous  efforts  to  limit  the  extent  of  his  in- 
tervention, Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  dragged,  still  by 
events  he  has  in  vain  attempted  to  control,  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  slough.  During  his  whole  political  career 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  the  consistent  exponent  of  the 
Manchester  school  of  foreign  politics — the  peace-at-any- 
price  school,  as  it  may  be  roughly  termed.  To  spectators 
at  a  distance,  like  ourselves,  it  has  been  patent  from  the 
first  rising  of  the  curtain  on  this  Egyptian  drama,  that  it 
could  have  no  outcome  other  than  that  of  permanent  Brit- 
ish control  in  Egypt. 

♦ 

There  is  a  principle  of  "  manifest  destiny  "  that  works  in 
other  continents  than  our  own.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been 
too  near  the  scene  of  action  to  get  the  proper  optique  de 
theatre;  he  miscalculated  the  relative  power  of  events  and 
of  himself.  They  have  controlled  him,  while,  in  the  vain 
effort  to  control  them,  his  Egyptian  measures  have  been 
futile  in  fact  and  trivial  in  appearance.  Some  massacres 
have  occurred  which  are  rousing  the  national  conscience 
that  really  exists  in  Britain,  to  a  pitch  that  threatens  to 
prove  intractable  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Meantime  that  states- 
man has  brought  forward  a  bill  enlarging  the  franchise,  on 
the  passage  of  which  he  appears  to  have  set  his  heart,  and 
to  be  willing  to  stake  the  existence  of  his  administration. 
The  Conservatives  oppose  this  domestic  measure  with  the 
same  vehemency  that  they  favor  a  vigorous  policy  in  Egypt, 
and  their  tactics  now  are  to  so  rouse  the  country  against 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  Egyptian  question  as  to  enable  them 
with  safety  to  themselves  to  throw  out  the  Reform  Bill  in 
the  Lords.  Thus  far  Mr.  Gladstone's  faithful  Commons 
have  stood  by  his  pet  domestic  measure;  but  are  openly- 
restive  in  view  of  his  foreign  policy.  At  this  distance 
from  the  scene  it  looks  as  though  the  Tories,  if  they  had 
any  political  sense,  would  concede  the  franchise  bill,  and 
then  try  to  tum  Mr.  Gladstone  out  on  the  issue  in  Egypt. 
But  apparently  the  Conservative  party  buried  its  brains 
in  the  tomb  of  Beaconfield;  so  that  it  is  likely  that 
the  final  arrangement  of  the  Egyptian  question  may  fall  to 
the  Liberals  after  all.  But  the  Liberal  party  is  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  policy  that  can  alone  settle  it  on  a  per- 
manent basis,  and  at  their  hands  some  half-hearted  com- 
promise may  be  looked  for  that  will  settle  nothing,  destined 
to  break  down  after  a  few  years,  and  reopen  the  whole 
question  de  noi'o.  It  is  better  and  wiser,  because  in  the 
long  run  it  is  cheaper  and  safer,  to  listen  to  the  dictates 
and  yield  to  the  influence  of  Manifest  Destiny  in  due  sea- 
son. When  the  old  dams  do  break  and  the  torrent  has 
gathered  headway,  it  is  equally  a  waste  of  strength  and  a 
want  of  sense  to  try  to  stem  it;  the  wise  voyager  is  he 
who  aims  to  shoot  the  rapid  triumphantly.  Human  records 
fail  to  give  an  instance  in  which  the  political  Mrs.  Parting- 
tons,  though  they  plied  their  brooms  never  so  vigorously, 
have  prevailed  against  the  tides  of  Manifest  Destiny.  The 
larger  race-movements — those  political  arrangements  that 
prove  permanent — are  not  made  by  the  individual  men 
who  appear  to  make  them ;  these  are  the  mere  instruments 
of  forces  transcending  human  wills,  either  of  men  or  poli- 
tical parties.  It  is  "  manifest  destiny  "that  the  political 
future  of  Egypt  is  to  be  shaped  by  England,  despite  the 
wishes  of  Mr.  Gladstone  or  the  Liberal  party.  Is  any- 
body so'  stupid  as  to  suppose  that .  our  Mexican  war,  with 
all  its  consequences,  was  dictated  byj  Colonel 
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Tennessee?  Among  those  consequences  we  may  reckon 
that  the  States  of  Texas,  California,  Nevada,  and  Colora- 
do, the  Territories  of  Utah,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  ex- 
ist at  all  for  the  uses  of  civilization.  But  for  the  develop- 
ment of  gold,  silver,  and  wheat  production  within  the  area 
named,  as  these  have  been  developed  by  American  energy 
and  faculty,  the  condition  of  Christendom  would  be  other 
than  it  is.  The  motive  of  President  Polk  may  have  been, 
as  that  of  his  political  party  was,  to  extend  the  area  of 
slavery  within  the  United  States.  The  motive  of  the  other 
political  party  was  to  resist  this  extension.  The  opposi- 
tion proved  as  futile  on  the  one  hand  as  the  extension  of 
slavery  proved  fatal  to  itself  on  the  other.  The  forces 
really  but  secretly  at  work  transcended  the  control  of 
politicians  as  much  as  the  results  of  those  forces  trans- 
cended the  prevision  of  the  politicians.  The  time  had 
come  for  drawing  anew  our  southern  boundary  line,  and  it 
would  have  drawn  itself  anew  though  Mr.  Clay  had  been 
elected  President  of  the  United  States  instead  of  Colonel 
Polk.  Is  there  any  one  so  stupid  to-day  as  to  suppose 
that  the  course  of  Manifest  Destiny  on  this  continent  is  to 
be  arrested  or  turned  back  by  the  accident  of  an  hour — 
the  temporary  occupant  of  our  White  House  ?  The  des- 
tinies of  human  races  are  neither  controlled  nor  shaped  by 
forces  so  puny,  means  so  inadequate,  nor  springs  so  pre- 
sumptuous as  these.  The  misfortune  for  the  peoples  may 
be — as  that  of  Egypt  now  is,  as  that  of  America  might 
have  been — the  arrival  of  the  Hour  without  its  Man. 


Before  the  echoes  of  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion have  died  away,  we  may  be  indulged  in  some  remarks 
concerning  one  phase  of  that  convention.    The  demon- 
strations of  both  delegates  and  spectators  indicated  an  ir- 
repressible enthusiasm  in  Mr.  Blame's  behalf,  yet  at  one 
time  his  nomination  seemed  extremely  doubtful.    Presi- 
dent Arthur  was  the  candidate  upon  whom  an  united  op- 
position had  concentrated  to  defeat  Mr.  Blaine.     Never  in 
our  history  has  it  been  more  evident  that  there  is  growing 
up  a  class  of  politicians  whose  interests  are  not  the  interests 
of  the  people.    Washington,  with  its  patronage  and  its 
promises  of  office,  is  a  factor  in  national  conventions  that 
has  become  dangerously  powerful.    Federal  influence  is 
strong  in  all  the  States;  it  is  paramount  in  the  Southern 
communities.    Federal  office-holders  swarmed  in  Chicago 
during  the  late  convention;  they  were  thick,  and  fat,  and 
cunning  as  Norway  rats  upon  a  grain  ship.     Of  the  hordes 
of  delegates,  nearly  two  hundred  were  as  directly  subserv- 
ient to  President  Arthur  as  though  they  were  dependent 
upon  his  personal'bounty  for  their  bread.    About  fifty  dark- 
ies were  sent  to  the  convention  from  constituencies  that 
can  cast  no  Republican  electoral  vote.     At  first  they  were 
as  impudent  as  though  the  relation  of  classes  had  changed 
— as  if  they  had  become  the  masters  and  drivers  of  Repub- 
licans in  Republican  States.    The  white  revenue  collect- 
ors and  postmasters  from  the  South  were  as  subservient  to 
the  darkies  as  poor  relations.    When  it  became  apparent 
that  there  was  an  equal  chance  for  Blaine  to  triumph  over 
the  combination,  the  tone  of  impudence  softened  some- 
what, and  the  Federal  office-holders,  both  black  and  white, 
became  less  arrogant  toward  Northern  Republicans.    Nine- 
teen Senators  and  more  than  fifty  members  of  the  lower 
house  of  Congress  were  in  Chicago,  doing  hard  work  for 
Arthur.    One  of  them  had  his  wife  and  daughter  invited 
to  dine  at  the  executive  mansion  recently;   another  had 
been  given  the  appointment  of  a  friend  to  a  judicial  posi- 
tion a  short  time  ago;  the  others  had  promises  of  favors  to 
come,  and  all  brought  with  them  the  politics  of  their  local- 
ities.    Southern  office-holders — nigger  postmasters  and 
carpet-bag    internal  revenue   collectors   from    Florida  — 
Governors'  secretaries  and  judicial  appointees  from  Dako- 
ta, Wyoming,  and  Alaska — were  on  hand.     Cooperating 
with  this  crowd  were  the  elegant  dude  delegates,  Messrs. 
George  William  Curtis,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Some- 
body Cabot  Lodge.    These  goody-goody  politicians  were 
too  finikin  to  cooperate  with  the  resolute,  earnest,  practical 
men  of  the  West.    Their  associates,  and  co-workers,  and 
co-conspirators  were  the  black  brigade  and  carpet-bag  co- 
horts of  the  South.    They  threatened  the  loss  of  New 
York  unless  Edmunds  was  nominated;  they  threatened  an 
independent  bolt  unless  the  party  sacrificed  Blaine.    He 
was  stronger  than  any  man  in  his  party,  but  he  was  not 
stronger  than  all.    Had  a  combination  been  effected  that 
would  have  held  together  the  bread-and-butter  brigade 
from  the  South  and  the  over-righteous  impracticables  of 
New  England  and  New  York,  Blaine  would  have  been 
beaten.    If  he  had  been  beaten,  the  party  would  have  de- 
served destruction.     When  the  Administration  becomes 
stronger  than  the  people,  it  is  time  that  the  party  which 
makes  such  a  condition  possible  should  go  to  pieces.    A 
Senatorial  conspiracy  was  defeated  at  Chicago  four  years 
ago.    The  interference  of  the  Administration  was  sternly 
rebuked  this  year.    Mr.  Blaine  is  the  choice  of  the  non- 
office-holding  and  non-office-seeking  majority  of  the  Re- 
publican rank  and   file.    If  he  had  been  defeated  in  his 
nomination,  it  would  have  demonstrated  that  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  of  1884  not  only  did  not  repre- 


sent the  Republican  party,  but  that  it  willfully  misrepre- 
sented that  party  at  the  dictation  of  the  Administration. 
We  hope  that  we  shall  never  again  see  such  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  a  Republican  Administration  to  thwart  the 
wishes  of  the  Republican  rank  and  file. 

There  are  two  elements  of  discontent  in  New  York  city 
and  Boston  against  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Blaine.  We  say 
New  York  city  and  Boston  advisedly,  because  this  feeling 
does  not  extend  to  the  States  of  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts. A  class  of  rich  men,  advanced  in  age,  whose  wealth 
and  age  alone  give  them  consideration,  are  alarmed  lest 
the  foreign  policy  of  Mr.  Blaine  shall  lead  the  nation  to 
war.  These  are  "  peace  at  any  price  "  people,  who  have 
no  other  purpose  or  ambition  in  life  than  to  preserve  and 
enjoy  their  wealth.  The  free-traders,  and  that  class  of 
persons  who  look  upon  free  trade  as  the  panacea  for  all 
the  ills  of  life,  regard  the  nomination  of  Blaine  as  holding 
their  scheme  in  abeyance  for  at  least  eight  years.  The 
New  York  Times  is  a  free-trade  journal,  is  owned  by  an 
Englishman,  and  is  the  only  leading  Republican  pa- 
per in  open  and  irreconcilable  opposition  to  Mr.  Blaine. 
Mr.  Carl  Schurz,  Mr.  Godkin  (also  an  Englishman),  and 
Mr.  George  William  Curtis,  are  the  principle  grumblers. 
These  men  with  their  journals,  together  with  Mr.  Charles 
Francis  Adams  and  his  blue-blooded  blue-lights  of  Bea- 
con Hill,  Boston,  are  howling  like  house-dogs  angry  at 
their  chains.  Like  coyotes  upon  the  plains  of  a  dark  night, 
their  clamor  would  seem  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a 
million  coyotes;  but  when  the  sun  rises,  when  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  is  made,  when  time  is  given  for  reflec- 
tion, and  when  it  is  found  that  the  uprising  of  a  great  party 
for  its  best  and  most  honored  leader  is  not  to  be  suppressed 
by  aristocrats,  English  free-traders,  and  disgruntled  New- 
York  and  Boston  dudes,  the  clamor  will  subside.  The 
independent  movement  will  leave  no  impression  on  the 
campaign.  Excepting  in  these  two  cities,  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Blaine  has  been  received  most  heartily.  It  has 
brought  a  response  from  the  ablest  men  of  the  party;  it 
has  been  received  North  and  South  with  enthusiasm  by 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  party.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the 
arch  humbug  and  hypocrite,  is  one  of  the  grumblers  at 
Blaine  and  Logan.  This  man  of  sensational  creeds  and 
equivocal  morals,  who  excuses  polygamy,  is  hard  to  please. 
The  campaign  is  not  to  be  one  of  defense  or  apology.  The 
old  Mulligan  scandal  will  not  be  allowed  to  cut  any  figure 
in  the  contest.  This  Democratic  lie  has  been  exploded, 
and  since  its  utterance  Mr.  Blaine  has  been  chosen  Sena- 
tor, has  been  made  Secretary  of  State,  and  has,  after  two 
contests,  been  chosen  by  the  Republican  party  as  its  can- 
didate for  President.  He  has  been  tried  by  a  national  jury 
and  on  appeal  to  the  highest  tribunal  the  final  verdict  of 
"  not  guilty"  has  been  rendered.  The  record  is  not  to  be 
again  opened  upon  motion  of  either  the  attorneys  of  the 
Democratic  party  or  the  pettifoggers  of  the  Republican. 


Our  Mexican  neighbors  profess  to  feel  uneasy  at  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Blaine.  Our  neighbors  have  no  call  to 
be  uneasy,  provided  they  resolve  to  maintain  the  good  be- 
havior that  they  have  in  the  main  exhibited  during  the  past 
three  or  four  years.  Perhaps  that  good  behavior  irks  them, 
and  they  would  like  to  feel  at  liberty,  should  the  fancy 
take  them,  to  imprison  a  few  Americans  and  despoil  them 
of  their  goods.  Perhaps  we  do  them  injustice  in  this  in- 
sinuation. We  are  not  meaning  to  attribute  to  them  any 
such  sinister  purpose ;  we  merely  remark  that  they  have 
done  such  things  in  the  bad  old  times,  and  that,  in  the 
event  of  such  things  being  repeated,  Mr.  Blaine's  candi- 
dacy is  an  undoubted  menace  to  such  wrong-doers.  But 
so  long  as  Mexican  officials  conduct  themselves  in  a  civil- 
ized manner,  Mexico  has  no  aggression  to  fear  from  Mr. 
Blaine  or  any  other  American  President.  The  United 
States  expects  the  same  privileges  for  its  citizens  in  Mexico 
as  she  concedes  to  Mexican  citizens  within  her  own  bor- 
ders, and  no  other — equality  before  the  law,  freedom  in 
person  and  property — and  this  claim  we  are  prepared  to 
insist  upon,  and  are  prepared,  in  case  of  need,  to  enforce. 
The  present  is  not  a  time  for  Mexico  to  exhibit  any  silly 
sensitiveness  to  the  course  of  American  politics.  This 
month,  Mexico  elects  a  President  who  should  take  his  seat 
next  November.  Perhaps  not  one  hundred  of  the  readers 
of  the  Argonaut  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  such  an  elec- 
tion was  impending  in  the  sister  Republic.  Of  that  hun- 
dred it  is  certain  that  not  a  score  care  one  cent  who  is  re- 
turned elected.  We  take  for  granted  that  Mexico  is  com- 
petent to  manage  her  own  affairs,  or,  anyhow,  that  her 
affairs  are  none  of  ours.  The  solicitude  expressed  by  our 
neighbors  over  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Blaine  is  quite  as  su- 
perfluous as  it  is  impertinent.  We  can  render  Mexico  no 
greater  service  than  that  of  requiring  her  to  live  decently 
up  to  her  international  obligations.  She  professes  to  in- 
tend doing  this.  It  is  well.  Then  there  is,  and  there  will 
be,  no  question  between  us. 


Probably  no  very  substantial  amount  of  harm  is  done  in 
the  world  by  the  petty  military  expeditions  of  the  French 
among  the  various  black  and  brown  races  who  are  pro- 
visionally occupying  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  until  such 
time  as  the  white  race  shall  have  need  of  them;  but  it  is 
certain  that  no  discoverable  amount  of  good  is  done  by 
these  Gallic  excursions.  The  policy  of  French  adminis- 
tration in  its  dependencies  is  such  that  no  real  colony  can 
become  established.  A  few  trade  monopolies,  a  few  com- 
mercial houses  to  administer  them,  and  a  few  official  places 
— civil  and  military — are  provided,  and  this  is  the  sum  of 
the  matter.  No  Frenchman  is  willing  to  expatriate  him- 
self. If  he  leaves  France,  it  is  in  order  that  he  may  better 
his  condition  to  return  to  France.  Unlike  the  English  em- 
igrant who  starts  for  a  British  colony,  the  Frenchman  has 
no  idea  of  making  a  home  abroad.  If  persuaded  that  he 
should  never  return  to  France,  he  could  not  be  driven  out 
of  France  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  peculiarity  of  the  French  people  that  need  beget 
either  regret  or  satisfaction  in  the  mind  of  the  colonizing 
northern  races;  it  is  merely  a  fact  that  continually  en- 
forces the  uselessness  of  the  French  military  expeditions 
among  all  sorts  of  blacks.  The  French  established  them- 
selves in  Siam ;  no  one  cared.  That  they  are  established 
in  Siam,  no  one  cares.  They  make  an  expedition  against 
Tonquin;  no  one  cares.  Every  one  knows  that  nothing  of 
any  exterior  interest  will  come  of  it.  They  make  an  ex- 
cursion into  Tunis,  and  upset  things.  Beyond  a  curiosity 
to  know  whether  this  may  lead  to  a  flooding  of  the  Sahara 
or  a  Timbuctoo  railway,  no  one  cared.  The  move  had  no 
commercial  significance — no  more  than  their  occupation  of 
Algiers  all  these  years  has  had.  Now  they  have  a  squad- 
ron cruising  off  the  coasts  of  Morocco.  No  one  cares  for 
Morocco;  but  if  this  were  an  English  fleet  now,  the  impli- 
cations of  its  presence  might  be  tremendous;  they  might 
involve,  and  would  be  accepted  by  Europe  as  involving, 
the  fate  and  future  of  Western  Africa.  Being  only  French, 
does  any  one  really  care  to  know  what  that  fleet  is  there 
for?    Its  purpose  is  absolutely  immaterial. 


There  is  a  very  interesting  controversy  going  on  between 
the  Call  and  the  Examiner.  The  question  at  issue  is  this : 
Did  Mr.  Greathouse,  the  Examiner  editor,  favor  the  nom- 
ination of  Humphreys  for  Railroad  Commissioner;  did  he 
strike  hands  with  W.  W.  Stow  on  this  compact,  Stow  agree- 
ing, as  a  set-off,  that  the  railroad  would  not  oppose  George 
Hearst  for  Governor?  This  statement  was  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Democratic  Convention  by  John  H.  Wise;  it 
was  admitted  by  Christopher  Buckley,  with  the  qualifying 
clause  that  he  "  did  not  believe  Greathouse  would  have 
done  it  had  he  known  how  Humphreys  was  going  to  turn 
out."  All  these  remarks  were  omitted  by  the  Examiner  in 
its  report  of  the  Convention  proceedings.  The  Call  now 
brings  these  charges  against  Mr.  Greathouse,  and  Mr. 
Greathouse  in  his  paper  says  that  "  the  Call  lies."  The 
Call  retorts  that  the  question  of  veracity  is  between  Messrs. 
Wise  and  Greathouse.  Mr.  Greathouse,  in  return,  brings 
forward  that  pure  and  truthful  shepherd,  Mr.  Buckley,  who 
temporarily  leaves  his  flock  of  innocent  young  lambs  to  say 
that  he  never  said  what  Mr.  Wise  said  he  said,  but  that  if 
Mr.  Wise  had  said  he  said  so,  he  (Mr.  Buckley)  would 
have  said  that  Mr.  Wise  lied.  This  is  the  countercheck 
quarrelsome.  The  community  has  not  yet  attached  that 
implicit  belief  to  Mr.  Buckley's  assertion  that  his  innocent 
and  pastoral  pursuit  would  seem  to  demand.  It  is  a  very 
pretty  quarrel  as  it  stands. 


The  Bartholdi  statue  has  just  been  completed,  and  a 
banquet  has  been  tendered  to  the  sculptor  by  Mr.  Morton, 
the  American  Minister-to  France.  The  affair  was  attended 
by  a  very  distinguished  company,  and  the  Americans  pres- 
ent indulged  in  many  eulogies  on  the  sculptor  and  his  work. 
It  must  have  been  a  trying  thing  for  them  to  do,  when  they 
reflected  on  the  parsimony  of  New  York.  That  great  and 
wealthy  city  has  as  yet  failed  to  raise  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  required  for  the  pedestal.  This  sum 
— a  mere  pittance  compared  to  the  cost  of  the  statue — 
seems  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  New  Yorkers.  It 
would  be  a  most  desirable  thing  if  some  Southern  or  West- 
ern city  would  raise  the  desired  sum,  and  place  the  statue 
elsewhere.  It  would  then  stand  forever  as  a  monument  to 
the  shameful  penury  of  the  metropolis.  As  yet  the  French 
press  have  been  unable  to  believe  the  reports  concerning 
the  lack  of  interest  shown  by  the  New  Yorkers.  They  are 
just  beginning  to  understand  it.  In  the  last  batch  of  Paris 
papers  there  is  one  containing  a  translation  of  an  article 
from  a  New  York  paper  denouncing  the  statue  as  a  "  nuis- 
ance." It  is  followed  by  some  bitter  comments  by  the 
French  journal — very  bitter,  and  justifiably  so. 


The  ominous  mutterings  in  the  Democratic  camp  over 
the  recent  convention  are  growing  louder.  The  dissatis- 
faction over  some  of  the  nominations  is  deepening  day  by 
day.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  some  action  will  be 
taken  toward  solidifying  the  discontented  element.  It  is  a 
little  hard  that  twenty-five  hundred  Buckley  lambs  should 
frisk  up  their  little  tailsand  gayly  lead  the  remaining  twen- 
ty thousand  Democratic  sheep  over  the  precipice  of  defeat. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


EDITORIAL    CORRESPONDENCE. 

Chicago,  June  8. — Remaining  here  for  two  days  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  convention,  I  embraced  the  opportu- 
nity to  see  every  part  of  this  phenomenal  city — the  most 
progressive  and  prosperous,  in  my  opinion,  of  any  city  in 
the  world.  It  is  increasing  in  wealth  and  population  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  place.  The  commercial  and  pub- 
lic edifices  in  process  of  erection  are  very  numerous;  cost- 
ly private  dwellings  are  going  up  on  every  side ;  handsome 
boulevards,  broad  avenues,  and  spacious  parks  are  being 
laid  out;  business  streets  are  being  paved  with  granite 
blocks;  asphalt  roads  are  being  laid  in  the  residence  por- 
tion of  the  city;  improvements  are  to  be  seen  everywhere. 

I  will  venture  to  prophesy  that  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  Chicago  will  exceed  New  York  in  population, 
wealth,  and  business  activity.  The  great  cities  of  the 
world  are  not  maritime — London,  Paris,  Madrid,  Vienna, 
Berlin,  and  Moscow  are  interior  cities.  London  is  the 
centre  of  less  than  half  the  millions  that  surround  Chicago. 
With  our  broad  domain,  our  rapidly  increasing  population, 
and  our  railroad  system,  it  is  not  a  wild  conjecture  to  anti- 
cipate for  this  city  of  the  lakes  a  growth  equaling  the 
largest  city  of  civilization. 

The  parks  and  boulevards  that  surround  Chicago — in 
their  beauty,  their  extent,  their  splendid  drives,  their  com- 
plete appointments,  their  fountains,  their  rich  adornments 
of  bronze,  and  their  artificial  lakes— shame  our  Golden 
Gate  Park.  When  I  see  the  public  spirit  and  pride  that 
prompt  generous  expenditures  to  beautify  these  parks  and 
make  them  enjoyable,  I  feel  the  contrast  of  the  mean  and 
parsimonious  spirit  that  characterizes  the  municipal  econ- 
omy of  our  shabby  town.  Golden  Gate  Park  ought  to  be 
made  the  most  attractive  and  beautiful  of  any  park  in 
America,  with  our  climate  and  the  ocean  beach.  I  feel 
ashamed  of  its  narrow,  dangerous  drives;  its  unsightly  sand 
dunes;  its  pine  and  cypress  forests  suffering  from  lack  of 
care;  its  tumble-down  fences,  and  the  general  shabbiness 
of  its  whole  appearance.  San  Francisco  would  find  its 
profit  in  expending  half  a  million  of  dollars  a  year  for  the 
next  ten  years  in  making  the  city  attractive  to  strangers 
and  comfortable  to  its  own  citizens. 

Windsor  Hotel,  N.  Y.,June  12. — The  objection  to  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Blaine  is  fast  disappearing.  Let  the 
month  pass,  and  the  Democratic  convention  put  forth  its 
candidate,  and  very  little  will  be  heard  of  complaint. 
This  Windsor  Hotel  is  the  very  centre  of  disaffection;  it  is 
the  evening  resort  of  the  wealthy  stock  gamblers — a  class 
of  good  men,  who  fear  that  Blaine's  business  record  is  not 
sufficiently  pure  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  their  moral 
code.  They  are  a  gang  of  successful  thieves,  not  one  in 
ten  of  whom  does  not  deserve  hard  labor  in  striped  cloth, 
with  ball  and  chain,  for  a  term  of  years  in  the  penitentiary, 
for  the  commission  of  crimes  which  are  only  thinly  dis- 
guised by  respectable  white  hairs,  good  clothes,  and  plenty 
of  money. 

Governor  Stanford  is  restored  to  pefect  health.  I  have 
never  seen  him  looking  better  than  now;  he  seems  to  be 
the  very  type  of  physical  health  and  mental  vigor.  The 
loss  of  his  son  is  to  him  a  most  severe  blow.  He  speaks 
of  it  as  affecting  and  changing,  in  a  great  degree,  his  views 
and  purposes.  Upon  this  promising  boy  he  had  centred 
the  ambition  of  his  life.  This  son  had  satisfied  the  loving 
pride  of  his  parents;  he  gave  promise  of  a  useful  and  brill- 
iant career;  and  not  till  his  death  did  they  fully  realize 
how  much  they  had  depended  upon  him.  The  blow  was 
to  the  mother  a  most  cruel  one — it  would  have  been  over- 
whelming had  she  not  been  supported  by  a  firm  and  confi- 
dent reliance  upon  the  Infinite  Being  who,  in  her  belief, 
doeth  all  things  well,  and  by  the  strength  of  the  husband 
upon  whom  she  leaned  in  the  hour  of  her  deep  affliction. 

Governor  Stanford  has  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a 
school  for  boys  and  girls  at  Menlo,  where  practical  educa- 
tion will  be  afforded  in  order  to  fit  pupils  for  the  scramble 
of  life.  It  will  be  a  practical  education  rather  than  one 
upon  the  higher  plane  of  learning.  The  plan  is  not  yet 
matured,  but  it  is  sufficiently  developed  for  Governor 
Stanford  to  speak  freely  of  it  as  an  important  life-work,  to 
which  he  shall  devote  much  of  his  time  and  fortune. 
Using  his  own  expression,  he  desires  to  administer  upon 
his  own  estate  during  his  own  lifetime  for  the  public  good. 
This  school  will  educate  boys  and  girls  in  such  practical 
industries  as  will  enable  them  to  go  out  into  the  world 
equipped  for  useful  labor,  with  such  practical  knowledge 
as  will  be  of  service  to  them  in  the  battle  for  bread.  It 
will  not  be  a  charitable  institution,  in  the  undiscriminating 
sense.  Certain  scholarships  will  be  provided  for  the  de- 
serving, certain  rewards  for  the  diligent.  The  whole 
scheme  is  a  brilliant  and  useful  one,  and  will  build  for  the 
Stanfords  a  monument  more  enduring  than  one  of  brass  or 
marble — one  that  will  serve  humanity  and  be  of  infinite 
credit  to  the  generous  man  who  endows  it  with  his  wealth. 
I  have  not  the  time  now  to  give  anything  more  than  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  contemplated 
institution.  P. 


It  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  competitive  exam- 
ination in  the  public  service  is  a  mere  question  of  practice, 
quite  apart  from  the  principle  on  which  the  reform  of  our 
civil  service  proceeds.  That  principle  is  permanency  of 
tenure  of  office.  Competitive  examination  is  no  more  than 
a  device,  the  main  objects  of  which  are :  first,  to  keep  the 
more  grossly  unfit  from  being  foisted  into  the  public  service 
at  all;  and,  second,  to  furnish  a  guide  toward  the  selection 
of  those  whose  promotion  within  the  service  would  best 
promote  its  efficiency,  and  so  best  subserve  the  public  in- 
terests. One  reason  for  adopting  this  test  at  the  outset  of 
the  reform  is  that  it  serves  as  an  instrument  with  which  to 
break  through  and  break  down  the  vicious  practice  of  ap- 
pointment by  political  favor.  Having  once  got  rid  of  this, 
it  will  become  in  order  to  consider  how  far  and  in  what  re- 
spects the  test  of  competitive  examination  may  be  quali- 
fied with  advantage  to  the  public  service.  But  we  would 
call  attention  now  to  one  aspect  of  this  question  that 
has  an  especial  interest  for  the  younger  generation.  It  is 
now  quite  apparent  that  a  reformed  civil  service  is  certain 
within  a  very  few  years  to  be  re-adopted  among  American 
political  "  institutions  ";  the  result  may  require  a  few  years 
more  or  a  few  years  less  for  its  thorough  and  permanent  es- 
tablishment; there  may  be— and,  in  fact,  there  must  be — 
triumphs  of  the  "machine,"  and  "boss,"  and  rum-mill 
system  of  politics  and  politicians  for  a  while.  In  some 
States  longer  than  in  others,  organized  rascaldom  will  con- 
tinue to  prevail  against  the  unorganized  hordes  of  decent 
people;  but  to  all  intents  the  principle  of  reform  has  al- 
ready triumphed,  and  reforms  do  not  go  backward.  The 
work  now  remaining  to  be  done  is  mainly  that  of  routing 
the  adversary  in  detail  out  of  the  places  in  which  he  is  in- 
trenched, much  as  the  robber-"  knechts  "  used  to  lie  in- 
trenched in  their  strongholds  and  for  the  like  purpose  of 
spoil.  Granting,  then,  that  a  civil  service  based  on  the 
principle  of  permanency  of  tenure  may  be  counted  upon  in 
a  not  distant  future,  we  w-ould  point  out  that  civil  public 
life  will  then  offer  careers  to  which  young  men  of  honorable 
ambition  and  decent  associations  can  dedicate  themselves 
from  the  same  impulse  that  now  sends  them  into  the  army 
and  navy.  The  public  gain  will  be  that  we  shall  thus,  in 
time,  come  to  possess,  even  in  such  public  employments  as 
the  custom-house,  the  same  high  integrity,  the  same  sys- 
tem and  efficiency  that  we  are  accustomed  to  look  for,  and 
which  experience  has  taught  that  we  can  count  upon,  in 
navy  and  army  officers.  True,  this  way  of  stating  the  case 
seems  almost  ludicrous  in  the  light  of  the  existing  civil 
service  as  we  know  it ;  but  like  effects  must  spring  from 
like  causes,  as  day  succeeds  to  night.  Public  employment 
in  the  army  and  navy  has  always  been  coveted  by  young 
men  of  the  highest  natural  endowments  in  point  both  of 
ability  and  character.  Yet  these  branches  of  the  service 
insure  a  mere  living  in  point  of  emolument,  along  with  per- 
manency of  tenure,  ultimate  promotion,  and  a  final  pen- 
sion well  earned  by  a  lifetime  of  indifferently  paid  service; 
the  social  position,  too,  of  the  United  Service  is  assured;  it 
offers  possibilities  of  distinction,  and  its  duties  are  conge- 
nial to  those  who  seek  them.  There  is  no  earthly  reason 
why  employment,  if  with  the  same  permanency  of  tenure, 
in  the  treasury,  the  postoffice,  or  the  diplomatic  service,  in 
office  under  the  State  or  the  municipality,  should  not  be 
equally  attractive  to  the  same  classes  of  young  men  who 
have  always  sought  admission  to  the  navy  and  army.  There 
could  be  no  reason  why  the  holders  of  those  official  places 
should  not  command,  as  public  officers,  social  recognition. 
Few  years  would  pass  before  the  holding  of  such  an  office 
would  cease  to  raise  a  presumption,  as  now,  against  the 
holder  being  a  congenial  associate  for  gentlemen,  or  an 
acceptable  visitor  in  cultivated  society.  All  this  will  actu- 
ally come  about  at  a  date  now  not  distant.  .Therefore  (and 
this  is  the  practical  point)  the  time  appears  to  have  already 
arrived  when  young  men  and  lads- may  well  begin  a  course 
of  special  training  with  a  view  to  qualifying  themselves 
specially  for  civil  public  life. 


It  is  a  custom  in  Spanish-American  communities,  when 
a  political  chieftain  is  dissatisfied  with  a  nomination  or  an 
election,  for  him  to  retire  to  his  fastness,  and  there  to 
"  pronounce  "  against  the  man  he  dislikes.  The  formal 
document  in  which  he  enunciates  his  dissatisfaction  is 
called  a  "  pronunciamiento,"  and  the  dissatisfied  gentle- 
man a  "  pronunciado."  Mr.  George  William  Curtis  is  dis- 
satisfied. Mr.  George  William  Curtis  has  retired  to  his 
editorial  lair.  Mr.  George  William  Curtis  has  issued  his 
pronunciamiento.  From  this  remarkable  double-leaded 
document  we  extract  some  of  its  more  striking  points.  Mr. 
George  Pronunciado  William  Curtis  says : 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Blaine  does  not  change  the  views  of  its 
inexpediency  that  we  have  freely  expressed.  Harper's  Weekly  has 
said  nothing  upon  this  subject  without  careful  consideration,  and 
the  fact  of  the  nomination  does  not  change  its  conviction  that  the 
Republican  campaign  wilh  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Elaine  must  be 
a  prolonged  explanation  and  defense.  The  campaign  of  this  year 
will  be  one  in  which  the  personality  of  candidates  will  be  more 
vigorously  scrutinized  than  ever,  because  there  is  no  great  supreme 
issue  of  national  peril  or  national  policy  which  will  engross  the 
attention  of  the.  people,  and  this  scrutiny  invites  defeat.    Under 


such  circumstances,  when  a  party  appeals  to  the  country  for  a 
vote  of  confidence,  it  will  naturally  be  judged  by  the  representa- 
tive whom  it  deliberately  selects.  To  him  the  country  will  turn  to 
see  what  the  party  honors,  and  what  qualifications  it  holds  to  be 
essential  for  the  highest  trust.  It  would,  we  think,  have  been 
possible  to  name  a  candidate  whose  nomination,  with  the  present 
feeling  of  the  country,  would  have  been  equivalent  to  an  election, 
a  candidate  who  would  have  aroused  all  the  old  Republican  en- 
thusiasm by  appealing  to  the  desire  of  pure  and  progressive  pol- 
itics, which  was  the  animating  principle  of  the  other  Republican 
campaigns.  Originally  the  Republican  party  was  a  reform  party, 
and  having  achieved  the  greatest  of  reforms  in  .emancipation  and 
in  an  amended  Constitution,  freed  of  all  taint  of  slavery,  it  is 
strongest  when  its  young  and  ardent  workers,  the  real  "  workers" 
of  a  party,  feel  that  it  is  still  essentially  a  progressive  and  aggress- 
ive reform  organization,  and  when  they  know  that  it  is  led  in  a 
Presidential  year  by  a  candidate  who  is  in  character  and  career  a 
true  and  fitting  representative  of  political  progress  and  reform. 
The  fact  that  a  candidate  is  selected  who  is  not  such  a  representa- 
tive properly  alarms  them  and  shakes  their  faith  in  the  party.  .  .  . 
The  nomination  of  Mr.  Blaine— although  it  is  doubtless  agreeable 
to  the  majority  of  fhe  party,  as  shown  at  Chicago,  because  a  large 
part  of  the  apparent  opposition,  as  in  the  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
and  even  in  the  Ohio  delegation,  was  friendly  to  his  nomination 
— ought  to  alarm  honest  Republicans  as  showing  how  dangerous- 
ly far  the  Republican  standard-  has  fallen.  The  nomination  at 
Chicago,  made  against  the  most  friendly  Republican  remonstrance, 
have  forced  upon  Republicans  the  conviction  that  the  great*  ob- 
jects of  the  Republican  party— honest  and  economical  administra- 
tion, peaceful  and  honorable  foreign  relations,  the  progressive 
purification  of  the  public  service  at  home,  wise  reduction  of  the 
revenue,  and  that  sense  of  general  security  which  springs  from  the 
moral  elevation  of  the  administration— are  not  to  be  expected 
from  Republican  success.  To  this  statement  if  is  no  reply  that 
less  is  to  be  expected  from  the  Democrats.  Those  who  have 
aroused  the  deep  and  general  protest  of  the  Republican  conscience 
must  bear  the  responsibility  of  the  result.  Fidelity  to  Republi- 
can principle  requires  indifference  to  present  Republican  success, 
and  Harper's  Weekly,  which  more  than  once  has  not  hesitated  in 
the  interest  of  public  morality  and  of  party  purification  to  oppose 
other  Republican  nominations,  can  not  sustain  the  significant  one 
against  which  it  has  so  earnestly  protested,  and  which  is  a  practi- 
cal abdication  of  Republican  character  and  purpose. 

In  Spanish-America,  to  continue  our  simile,  it  is  the 
custom  for  the  pronunciado  to  occasionally  emerge  from 
his  fastness,  and  vary  the  monotony  of  his  patriotic  though 
isolated  position  by  stealing  cattle,  robbing  travelers,  and 
burning  towns.  Mr.  Curtis  will  do  none  of  these  things. 
He  will  burn  nothing  but  the  bridges  behind  him.  We 
trust  he  may  burn  them  so  effectually  that  he  will  never 
return  to  the  Republican  camp. 


From  the  dispatches  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a  dispo- 
sition to  "  boycott"  the  bolting  Republican  journals,  such 
as  Harper's  Weekley,  Puck,  the  New  York  Times,  Post,  and 
Nation.  There  will  be  little  need  to  "  boycott "  the  Na- 
tion, as  its  circulation  is  already  so  small  and  its  influence 
so  trifling  as  to  render  such  a  procedure  a  work  of  super- 
erogation. Besides,  "  boycotting  "  is  un-American,  and 
distasteful  to  most  people.  However,  it  is  extremely  prob- 
able that  most  of  the  Republican  readers  of  these  journals 
will  drop  them,  whether  through  organized  effort  or  other- 
wise. The  disgruntled  journals  had  better  go  clear  over 
to  the  Democracy.  That  party  is  open  to  the  afflicted  of 
every  nation,  kindred,  and  tongue,  including  political  lame 
ducks.  In  our  opinion,  the  bolting  journals  will  suffer  se- 
verely in  circulation  and  influence.  Their  editors  are  all 
afflicted  with  the  same  disease — "  big  head  " — and  it  will 
require  a  severe  leeching  and  money-letting,  followed  by 
bread-and-milk  poultices,  to  take  down  the  swelling. 


The  California  delegation  and  its  contingent,  charged 
with  the  nomination  of  Blaine,  has  deserved  well  of  the 
Republican  party.  It  played  an  important  part  at  Chica- 
go; it  had  an  important  influence  in  securing  results.  It 
arrived  upon  the  field  at  the  right  time;  it  imparted  to  the 
contest  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  that  up  to  the  moment  of 
its  arrival  had  not  been  felt;  it  carried  itself  through  the 
contest  with  dignity;  it  did  not  over-act  or  over-talk;  alto- 
gether, it  came  off  with  marked  honor.  Its  influence  was 
second  to  that  of  none  of  the  delegations  from  the  greater 
States.  It  was  a  united,  earnest,  respectable  delegation, 
with  enough  of  eloquence  to  make  itself  felt  in  every  place 
where  it  was  called  upon  to  take  part.  This  was  recog- 
nized by  all  who  participated  in  the  deliberations,  and  es- 
pecially by  those  who  took  a  leading  part  therein. 


The  campaign  will  be  a  lively  one.  San  Francisco  must 
organize  her  political  men-at-arms  for  a  crusade  against 
the  Paynim  force,  not  for  defense,  but  for  rescue  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  Democratic  Turk.  The  uniform 
of  the  "  White  Plumed  Knights  "  will  be  a  blue  coat  or 
blouse,  with  red  sash,  black  helmet,  and  flowing  white 
plume.  The  white  plume  is  for  the  Knight  of  Maine,  the 
black  helmet  is  for  Black  John  Logan,  the  soldier  who 
never  lost  a  battle  and  never  shirked  a  fight;  the  colors — 
"  the  red,  white,  and  blue  " — are  from  the  flag  that  has  led 
our  nation  in  triumph  through  four  wars,  and  never  was 
folded  in  surrender  till  the  contest  was  won. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    SHERIFF'S    PERIL. 


A  Sketch  from  Life  in  a  New  Mexican  Frontier  Town. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  growing  little  town  of  Palmeo 
felt  a  laudable  pride  in  their  gallant  young  sheriff— a 
brawny,  blonde-bearded  hero,  with  the  strength  of  a  minor 
Hercules  and  the  face  of  an  Apollo  Belvedere.  As  in  all 
new  frontier  towns,  there  had  been  an  early  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  ruffianly  element  to  take  possession  of  the 
place,  but  the  effort  had  been  promptly  suppressed  by  the 
energetic  action  of  this  dauntless  arm  of  the  law,  whose 
ready  revolver  and  unerring  aim  sent  more  than  one  out- 
law, unshriven,  to  his  last  account,  while  the  messages  of 
the  Associated  Press,  flying  over  the  country  on  the  wings  of 
the  lightning,  scored  one  more  for  brave  Tom  Houghton, 
the  scourge  and  terror  of  New  Mexican  outlaws.  Genial 
and  warm-hearted,  with  a  smile  ever  as  ready  for  a  friend 
as  a  frown  for  a  foe,  Sheriff  Houghton  was  for  the  time  the 
most  popular  man  in  the  country  within  a  radius  of  a  hun- 
dred miles. 

But  Tom  Houghton's  life  had  another  side.  Down  to 
the  south  of  the  town,  a  little  removed  from  the  wagon- 
road,  which  atthat  time  formed  the  link  of  communica- 
tion between  Palmeo  and  the  neighboring  village,  stood  a 
small  adobe  house,  facing  the  desolate  plains.  A  rude 
brush  fence  formed  its  sole  environment,  but  a  feeble  at- 
tempt at  adornment  appeared  in  the  shape  of  two  forbid- 
ding specimens  of  cactus,  which  bristled  in  the  depths  of 
five-gallon  oil-cans  at  either  side  of  the  front  door,  and  a 
pink  geranium,  blossoming  against  the  tawdry  but  scrupu- 
lously clean  lace  curtains  at  the  window.  Through  the 
glass  panes  of  the  door,  a  woman's  face,  shrouded  in  a 
black  shawl,  was  sometimes  seen  by  chance  passers-by. 
A  quiet,  shrinking  little  creature,  the  offspring  ot  a  debased 
and  degraded  race,  and  motherless  from  early  childhood, 
like  many  of  her  class  she  had  become  the  plaything  of 
vice  before  the  meaning  of  virtue  had  dawned  upon  her. 
She  had  made  her  advent  in  Palmeo  along  with  the  horses 
and  dogs  and  other  chattels  of  a  saloon-keeper,  and  when 
one  day,  in  a  fit  of  more  than  customary  brutal  rage,  her 
quondam  master  had  beaten  and  kicked  and  thrust  her 
into  the  street,  Houghton  had  chanced  along,  and,  moved 
by  her  helplessness  and  her  tears,  avowed  himself  her  pro- 
tector, and  established  her  in  the  little  adobe.  It  was 
rumored,  however,  that  when  his  first  chivalrous  heat  had 
died  away,  he  had  been  scarcely  more  kind  to  her  than 
her  former  lord,  and  although  the  tenets  of  his  New  Eng- 
land manhood  saved  him  from  the  degradation  of  striking 
a  woman,  he  had  treated  her  with  a  cold  scorn,  only  less 
blighting  in  its  influence  on  a  woman's  soul.  Asserting  no 
claim  to  respect,  a  stranger  to  the  awakening  and  elevating 
force  of  human  love,  she  was  like  some  faithful  animal, 
passively  submitting  to  blows  or  caresses  in  her  blind  de- 
votion. 

When  Tom  Houghton  had  held  the  office  of  sheriff  in 
Palmeo  eighteen  months,  nine  graves  in  the  desolate  bury- 
ing-ground  had  been  filled  with  victims  of  his  unfailing 
aim.  This  somewhat  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  criminal 
class  commenced  to  be  a  subject  of  grave  discussion 
among  the  sober  and  conservative  citizens  of  the  place, 
and  they  questioned  whether  it  would  not  be  wise,  now 
that  the  to*n  was  becoming  more  allied  to  the  civilized 
wTorld,  to  adopt  gentler  measures  for  the  suppression  of 
crime.  The  knowledge  of  this  incipient  recoil  of  public 
opinion  inspired  the  roughs  of  the  town  to  a  bold  and  dar- 
ing resolve.  Tom  Houghton  should  pay  with  his  own 
blood  for  the  next  of  their  number  who  fell  by  his  hand. 

Upon  Houghton  himself,  this  relentless  execution  of 
vengeance  upon  the  perpetrators  of  crime,  after  the  first 
valorous  impulse  to  preserve  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
community  had  passed  away,  was  exerting  its  inevitable 
and  baleful  influence.  Like  the  hired  soldier  who  engages 
in  combat  without  the  ennobling  stimulus  of  a  nation's 
need,  the  cruel  instincts  of  his  nature  were  developing  to 
the  exclusion  of  gentle  and  harmonizing  traits. 

An  interregnum  of  peace  and  inactivity  seemed  to  settle 
down  upon  Palmeo  about  this  time.  For  several  months 
Houghton  loafed  around  the  streets,  disgusted  with  life 
and  his  calling,  or  in  hours  of  confidence  with  his  friends 
threatened  to  throw  up  altogether  a  position  which  had 
become  a  mere  sinecure.  It  was  with  a  sentiment  little 
short  of  absolute  delight  that  he  started  up  one  day  at  the 
announcement  that  a  cowboy,  fresh  from  the  Rio  Grande, 
had  arrived  in  Palmeo,  and,  true  to  the  time-honored  cus- 
tom, was  proceeding  to  take  possession  of  the  town. 
Houghton  dashed  out  into  the  street.  A  fusillade  of  shots 
re-echoed  from  the  other  end  of  town,  and  the  clatter  of  a 
horse's  hoofs,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  soon  brought 
into  view  a  rough-looking  rider  with  the  inevitable  snake 
around  his  hat,  loaded  to  the  brim  with  bad  whisky  and 
evil  passions,  flourishing  a  revolver  in  his  hand.  Just  as 
he  leveled  the  weapon  at  a  woman  running  to  her  house 
with  a  shrieking  child  in  her  arms,  a  single  report  rang 
through  the  summer  air,  and  the  rowdy  tumbled  from  the 
saddle  and  lay  motionless  in  the  dust.  A  coroner's  jury 
was  hurriedly  impaneled,  the  customary  verdict  rendered, 
and  in  less  than  three  hours — they  do  such  things  expedi- 
tiously in  frontier  towns— the  outlaw  had  added  another  to 
the  graves  in  the  fast  growing  populous  cemetery. 

The  seeming  apathy  with  which  the  dead  "rustler's" 
friends  received  the  news  of  his  hurried  demise  boded  ill. 
There  were  none  of  the  usual  exclamations  of  "  Poor  fel- 
low. There  was  a  heap  of  good  in  him,  after  all,"  or 
"  Now,  Tom,  you  might  have  let  him  have  his  little  fun. 
He  was  only  shooting  up  the  town."  To  a  less  fearless 
soul  than  Tom  Houghton's  the  calm  that  succeeded  would 
have  appeared  ominous.  But  Tom  had  no  thought  of 
danger,  and  would  have  scouted  the  suggestion.  A  few 
days  later,  as  the  little  Mexican  woman  drew  her  shawl 
around  her,  and,  slipping  through  back  streets  and  lanes, 
made  her  way  to  the  town  well  to  fill  her  pail  with  water 
from  its  cool  depths,  she  observed  a  couple  of  rough-look- 
ing fellows  leaning  against  the  curbing.  This  was  not  a 
sufficiently  uncommon  occurrence  to  attract  her  attention, 
but  a  few  words  she  caught  arrested  her. 

"  Going  out  to  see  the  fun  ?  " 

"  What's  up?" 


"Don't  you  know?  The  boys  have  got  Houghton  out 
in  the  hollow  back  of  the  Two-mile  House,  and  they  say 
they'll  roast  him  alive." 

The  men  had  given  no  more  attention  to  the  swarthy  lit- 
tle woman,  slowly  and  painfully  drawing  the  heavy  bucket 
from  the  deep  well,  than  if  she  were  one  of  the  dogs  that 
roamed  the  streets.  They  did  not  observe  how  her  hand 
shook  as  she  emptied  its  contents  into  her  tin  pail,  nor 
how  she  tottered  and  swayed  as  if  from  some  deadly  physi- 
cal weakness  as  she  made  her  way  across  the  street  and 
disappeared  around  a  corner.  Once  out  of  their  sight,  she 
dropped  the  pail  on  the  ground  and  flew  as  if  with  winged 
feet  to  where  she  knew  the  county  offices  were  located, 
hitherto  forbidden  ground  to  her  feet.  She  caught  at  the 
arm  of  the  first  man  she  met. 

"Oh,  for  the  love  of  God" — she  used  an  expression 
whose  meaning  she  had  never  grasped  until  that  moment — 
"  save  him." 

The  man  was  a  stranger,  just  arrived  from  the  East.  He 
looked  down  upon  her  as  upon  some  new  and  curious  cre- 
ation, whose  type  had  failed  to  be  presented  to  him  here- 
tofore.    He  turned  to  a  friend  who  had  just  left  his  side : 

"  Look  here,  Burnham.     What  does  all  this  mean? " 

The  gentleman  he  addressed  was  one  of  the  county  offi- 
cials.    He  came  quickly  to  the  spot. 

"  It  is  your  sheriff— they  have  him  down  by  the  Two-mile 
House — do  not  wait,  or  it  will  be  too  late."  She  wrung 
her  hands  in  a  tearless  anguish. 

"  Fact,  Cap,"  asserted  a  bystander.  "  Not  ten  minutes 
ago  some  one  came  in  and  told  Houghton  there  was  a  row 
at  the  Two-mile  House,  and  he  went  off  alone — the  crazy 
fool."  In  his  excitement  he  sought  the  most  natural  relief 
— that  of  abusing  the  subject  of  his  anxiety. 

The  Eastern  man,  secretly  somewhat  elated  at  the  op- 
portunity thus  afforded  him  of  witnessing  what  promised 
to  be  so  stirring  a  specimen  of  the  tragical  episodes  of 
frontier  life,  insisted  upon  accompanying  the  posse  of  men 
who  speedily  organized  for  the  rescue.  He  witnessed  with 
exultation  the  short,  sharp,  decisive  contest,  and  admired 
the  cool  courage  of  the  man  whom  they  found  helplessly 
awaiting  his  fate  at  the  hands  of  these  modern  brigands. 
The  sun  had  long  sunk  below  the  southwestern  horizon, 
but  a  glow  in  the  Western  sky,  that  was  like  a  lurid  flame, 
cleaved  the  gathering  darkness  and  touched  with  mis- 
chievous fingers  the  various  physiognomies  of  the  captured 
roughs.  There  were  faces,  which,  in  their  dusky  tones  and 
abandoned  villainy,  reminded  the  observer  of  a  canvas  of 
Velasquez;  others  partook  of  a  certain  rugged  type  which 
only  missed  the  heroic  by  having  too  great  an  infusion  of 
the  brute;  while  a  few  would  have  been  fair  and  pre- 
possessing, but  for  certain  tell-tale  pencilings  about  the 
eyes.  Foiled  in  a  serious  purpose,  they  were  ready  to 
treat  the  whole  affair  as  a  huge  joke. 

As  some  of  the  men  prepared  pinon  torches  to  light 
their  way  back  to  town,  and  the  prisoners  were  marshaled 
into  line,  the  Eastern  man  turned  to  his  friend :  "Who  is 
the  woman? — his  wife?" 

"  Not  much."  The  speaker  laughed  carelessly,  then 
added,  in  a  graver  tone,  "  One  of  those  unfortunate  alli- 
ances so  common  throughout  New  Mexico — unhallowed 
by  either  marriage,  sacrament,  or  priest,  which  prevent  a 
man  from  asking  an  honest  woman  shand  in  wedlock,  and 
cut  him  entirely  aloof  from  family  and  friends." 

An  undertone  of  irritation  might  have  been  detected  in 
the  gentleman's  voice.  A  fine  impression  the  events  of 
this  day  would  leave  on  the  mind  of  this  friend,  a  man  of 
influence,  whose  good  will  he  had  been  striving  to  enlist 
in  the  interest  of  their  little  town. 

Another  ear  caught  the  words.  The  color  leaped  like  a 
flame  into  the  woman's  cheek,  and  burned  there  a  con- 
suming fire.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  a  sense  of  what 
she  had  forfeited  swept  over  her  in  one  great  wave  of 
agony.  She  drew  her  shawl  about  her  head,  half-hiding 
her  face  in  the  folds,  and  was  stealing  away,  when  a  hand 
detained  her,  and  a  voice,  altered  from  its  customary  tone 
of  command  into  a  certain  indefinable  tenderness,  checked 
her. 

Tom  Houghton  had  been  doing  some  hard  thinking  in 
the  last  hour.  Outwardly  calm  and  collected,  and  re- 
signed to  the  wretched  fate  before  him,  the  glimpse  of  this 
dusky  face  over  the  bank  of  the  ravine  had  appeared  to 
him  like  a  symbol  of  hope. 

"  Don't  go  home  yet.     I  shall  be  ready  in  a  moment." 

"  Not  home.     It  is  not  there  I  am  going." 

She  spoke  with  the  quaint  precision  acquired  in  the  use 
of  a  foreign  tongue,  but  the  undertone  of  pain  did  not 
escape  his  attention. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?    Would  you  leave  me  ? " 

They  had  passed  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  rest,  and 
stood,  two  dark  figures,  silhouetted  against  the  sunset  sky. 

"  Oh,  Tom,  you  know— you  must  know,"  moaned  the 
girl,  drawing  her  breath  in  short,  hard  gasps,  like  some 
hurt  creature  panting  away  its  life-blood.  She  reached 
out  her  hand  and  grasped  the  bough  of  a  low,  spreading 
mesquite,  unmindful  of  the  thorns  which  plowed  their 
way  into  her  flesh.  "I  am  not  like  other  women,  the 
wives  of  your  friends — not  any  honest  woman — O  God 
in  heaven !  It  is  a  shameful  thing  I  am.  We  must  live  like 
this  no  longer.  I  will  go  far  away.  Tom,  tell  me  it  is  not 
true,"  she  cried  imploringly. 

He  had  listened  to  her,  startled  and  dismayed.  To  him 
it  seemed  as  though  his  stifled  conscience  had  taken  voice 
and  form,  and  confronted  him  in  accusation. 

"  It  is  true,"  he  said,  slowly  and  gravely,  "  but  the  sin 
is  mine,  not  yours.  I  knew.  Go  back  to  the  house,"  he 
added,  gently.  "  You  have  a  right  there.  I  will  stay 
away." 

She  heard  him  as  one  hearkens  to  a  voice  remote  and  far 
away.  The  barriers  which  the  sudden  consciousness  of 
shame  had  raised  between  the  two  seemed  to  have  placed 
them  an  infinite  distance  apart.  Less  from  deliberate  ac- 
quiescence than  a  blind  instinct  of  obedience,  she  turned 
and  walked  slowly  in  the  direction  of  town.  The  man 
stood  and  watched  her  until  the  sound  of  her  light  footfall 
had  died  away. 

All  that  night  and  the  next  day  she  remained  lying  on 
the  bed,  with  her  face  hidden  in  the  pillow,  or  crept  to  the 
door  to  steal  furtive  glances  down  to  the  road,  in  the  half 
hope  of  seeing  a  well-known  figure  approaching.   But  only 


the  dusty  cloud  which  told  of  a  passing  horseman  or  the 
canopied  wagon-tops  of  a  Mexican  train  from  over  the 
range  greeted  her  despairing  vision.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
she  suddenly  roused  from  her  lethargy,  lifting  her  head 
with  a  startled  look,  as  if  through  some  subtile  current 
of  communication  a  thrilling  revelation  had  come  to  her. 
Rising  to  a  sitting  posture,  and  resting  her  forehead  in  the 
palm  of  her  hand,  her  eyes  assumed  a  far-away  look,  and 
she  seemed  lost  in  reflection.  Then  she  went  to  a  little 
chest  on  the  other  side  of  the  room — a  curious  box  of  dark 
foreign  wood,  its  corners  bound  with  metal.  Unlocking 
it,  she  took  out  a  faded  lawn  dress  of  fine  texture,  an  em- 
broidered collar  of  dainty  needlework,  and  a  small  gold 
pin  with  a  circlet  of  pearls  in  the  centre — sacred  relics  of 
the  dead  mother,  which,  through  the  hardships  of  a  miser- 
able life,  she  had  faithfully  preserved.  She  laid  her  cheek 
for  a  moment  against  the  soft  folds  of  the  dress,  as  if  into 
her  heart  had  been  born  a  new  yearning  for  the  young  moth- 
er whose  face  had  long  ago  faded  from  her  memory. 

Washing  the  tear-stains  from  her  face,  she  combed  out 
her  long  hair,  arranging  it  with  the  most  scrupulous  care. 
Arrayed  in  the  cool,  sheer  dress,  with  the  delicate  collar 
and  simple  pin  at  her  throat,  she  seemed  the  embodiment 
of  womanly  purity  and  modesty.  For  an  instant  her  hand 
hovered  doubtfully  over  one  of  the  pink  geranium  blos- 
soms in  the  window,  when  she  drew  it  suddenly  back,  as 
if  stung  anew  by  some  rankling  remembrance;  a  spark  of 
color  leaped  into  her  cheek  which  rivaled  the  crimson 
heart  of  the  blossom,  and  her  dark  hair  remained  without 
any  ornament  save  its  own  glossy  lustre. 

Sitting  beside  the  window,  her  head  inclined  slightly  for- 
ward in  an  attitude  of  listening,  the  hours  dragged  by.  She 
heard  the  rumble  of  hay-wagons  and  the  sharp  cry  of  Mex- 
ican drivers  as  they  urged  the  unwilling  oxen  along  tho 
scorching  road.  The  crack  of  a  hunter's  rifle  resounded 
through  the  stillness,  and  a  great  heron,  with  crippled 
wing,  soared  past  her  window.  Shortly  after  a  party  01 
horsemen  galloped  swiftly  by  in  the  direction  of  the. 
plains.  As  the  day  waned,  and  other  sounds  ceased,  the- 
loud,  shrill  cry  of  a  locust  fell  upon  the  air.  As  the  sun 
sank  behind  a  distant  mountain  range,  gilding  its  crest 
with  a  surpassing  glory,  her  intent  ear  caught  a  familiar 
sound.  Her  very  Dreath  seemed  stilled  as  she  listened  to 
the  well-known  tread,  no  longer  nearing  the  house  cau- 
tiously and  stealthily,  but  each  footfall  ringing  distinctly 
upon  the  ground,  approaching  in  the  bold  consciousness  of 
an  honest  purpose. 

She  had  bent  her  head  forward,  and  did  not  raise  it  as 
he  opened  the  door  and  walked  straight  to  her  side.  He 
did  not  offer  to  kiss  the  drooping  face,  or  even  to  lay  his. 
hand  with  caressing  touch  upon  her  shoulder;  but  as  she 
looked  up  his  eyes  met  hers  with  a  pure  and  steady  light. 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  have  come  for? " 

"  Yes."    Her  voice  was  like  a  breath. 

He  gazed  long  and  searchingly  into  her  upturned  face 
before  he  spoke  again.  A  singular  and  startling  change 
had  passed  over  it  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  The 
dwarfed  and  stunted  soul,  in  the  travail  of  pain,  had  un- 
folded its  petals  to  the  light,  and  her  dark  eyes  were  lumi- 
nous with  the  light  of  a  pure,  womanly  love. 

"  Then  come." 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  and  as  she  stood  before  him  a  wave 
of  emotion  passed  over  her  features,  and  transformed  them 
—the  glad  rejoicing  of  the  woman  in  the  triumph  of  her 
lover's  manhood. 

There  was  a  small  gathering  of  people  in  the  common 
church  of  the  place.  Some  rumor  of  the  approaching 
ceremony  had  spread  abroad,  and,  moved  by  various  im- 
pulses, different  ones  had  strolled  to  the  sanctuary.  The  . 
pastor,  a  gray-bearded  man,  performed  his  offices  with  un- 
usual gravity,  and  as  the  bridal  pair  left  the  altar,  many 
bent  eagerly  forward,  to  wonder  at  the  sweet  solemnity  of " 
the  woman's  face  and  the  proud  serenity  of  the  man.  A  ,- 
little  child  ran  forward  and  thrust  a  small  bunch  of  flowers 
into  the  bride's  hand— a  poor  little  cluster  of  blossoms, 
coaxed  from  the  desert  soil  with  infinite  labor  and  care. 
The  little  one  wondered  at  the  sudden  gush  of  tears  that 
rewarded  his  gift,  and  the  passionate  kiss  which  the  wom- 
an, suddenly  stooping  down,  left  on  his  little  face".  Near 
the  door  stood  a  stranger,  the  Eastern  visitor  who  had  so 
attentively  viewed  the  proceedings  of  the  previous  night.  •, 
New  to  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  the  community, 
he  was  receptive  to  much  that  passed  unheeded  by  those 
whom  custom  had  made  callous.  He  had  uncovered  his 
head  at  the  approach  of  the  bridal  couple,  and,  as  his  calm 
gaze  fell  upon  the  young  sheriff,  the  latter  read  in  his  eyes 
a  tribute  and  a  benison.  Flora  Haines  Apponyi. 

San  Francisco,  June,  1884. 


There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  difference  between 
the  authorities  in  England  as  to  how  much  a  "  smokable  " 
cigar  costs.  Sir  Henry  Wolff  told  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  other  night,  that  "  decent "  cigars  might  be 
had  for  nine  shillings  and  sixpence  per  hundred — that  is  to 
say,  for  a  little  more  than  two  cents  apiece.  The  London 
Times,  on  the  other  hand,  assures  its  readers  that  a  "  fair  " 
cigar  can  be  had  for  nine  pence  or  a  shilling — equal  to 
twenty-four  cents. 


An  old  woman  named  Gordon,  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
was  listening  to  the  account  given  in  Scripture  of  Solo- 
mon's glory,  which  was  read  to  her  by_a  little  female  grand- 
child. When  the  little  girl  came  to  Fell  of  the  thousand - 
camels  which  formed  part  of  the  Jewish  sovereign's  live 
stock,  "What,"  cried  the  old  woman,  "a  thousand 
Campbells,  say  ye?  The  Campbells  are  an  auld  clar. 
sure  eneuch,  but  look  an'  ye  dinna  see  the  Gordons,  too." 


A  Quaker  married  a  woman  of  the  Church  of  England.^ 
After  the  ceremony,  the  vicar  asked  for  his  fees,  which  lv3  a- 
said  were  a  crown.     The  Quaker,  astounded  at  the  de-^c 
mand,  said  if  he  would  show  him  any  text  in  the  Script-  ., 
ures  which  proved  his  fees  were  a  crown,  he  would  give  it 
to  him.     Upon  which  the   vicar  directly  turned  to   the 
twelfth  chapter  of  Proverbs,  and  fourth  verse,  where  it  said: 
"  A  virtuous  woman  is  a  crown  to  her  husband." 
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THE    NEW    YORK    NEWSPAPERS. 


"  Flaneur's  "  "Weekly   Budget. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  newspaper  gossip  floating  about 
just  now.  The  exchange  readers  of  the  big  dailies  are  in 
a  state  of  wild  and  turbid  excitement,  searching  the  papers 
for  Blaine  bolts.  The  indications  are  now  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  Republican  papers  of  the  country  will  refuse 
to  support  Blaine.  Bolting  is  a  good  advertising  dodge  for 
the  papers.  They  are  copied  and  talked  about  when  they 
make  a  decided  kick  against  the  nominee  of  the  party. 

Bolting  from  Blaine  nas,  however,  become  so  popular, 
that  it  looks  very  much  as  though  the  conspicuous  papers 
in  the  East  would  be  those  who  supported  the  Republican 
nominee,  rather  than  those  who  renounced  him.  All  the 
Democratic  and  several  of  the  Republican  papers  in  New 
York  copy  the  editorials  of  the  bolting  papers  in  con- 
spicuous place,  and  indulge  in  the  "  esteemed  contempo- 
rary "  business  with  extraordinary  effusiveness. 

Immediately  after  the  announcement  of  Blaine's  nomi- 
nation odds  of  two  to  one  were  offered  here  against  his 
election.  Everyone  was  quite  sure  that  a  man  who  was  so 
"  notoriously  corrupt "  as  Mr.  Blaine  was  sure  to  fail.  The 
odds  were  taken  up  by  a  few  conservative  betters,  who  re- 
membered the  kick  overGarfield  after  his  nomination,  and 
who  are  aware  that  the  record  of  Garfield  is  twenty  times 
more  unsavory  than  that  of  Blaine. 

The  excitement  has  cooled  down  somewhat  here,  and 
the  Republicans  are  slowly  wheeling  into  line.  The  ma- 
jority of  them  assert  positively  that  they  will  never  vote 
for  Blaine;  but  after  he  and  his  companion,  "Blackjack," 
hive  been  at  work  a  few  months,  people  will  wonder  what 
they  saw  in  June  to  kick  about.  The  day  after  his  nomi- 
nation the  Blaine  men  ran  their  banners  out  in  several  of 
the  down-town  streets,  and  the  news  of  his  nomination 
was  not  a  day  old  before  there  were  a  dozen  campaign 
clubs  in  full  blast.  Blaine  and  Logan  will  certainly  make 
tl  e  hottest  canvass  on  record. 

The  Blaine  organ  in  New  York  is  the  Tribune.  The 
nomination  of  the  Maine  statesman  has  done  more  for  that 
f  .'per  than  could  have  been  accomplished  by  any  other 
means.  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  who  is  naturally  a  conserva- 
tive man,  has  made  his  paper  the  strictly  orthodox  organ 
c  the  Republican  party.  It  has  always  been  for  the  party, 
arid  it  never  shows  the  independence  of  the  Times,  which 
If  d  the  bolting  Republican  papers.  When  the  Times  be- 
g  n  to  publish  sensational  news,  and  reduced  its  price  to 
t  o  cents,  the  Tribune  became  reserved,  haughty,  and  stu- 
pid.   I  mean  it  became  more  so. 

Mr.  Reid,  who  has  always  been  hand  in  glove  with  the 
Republican  party,  had  several  conferences  with  Blaine, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  the  eloquent  Maine  statesman 
won  the  Tribune  editor  over  to  his  side,  and  convinced 
him  that  there  was  one  man  only  in  the  Republican  party, 
and  his  name  is  James  Gillespie  Blaine.  Mr.  Reid  went 
to  Chicago  imbued  with  this  idea.  When  he  got  there  he 
found  that  Blaine  had  prepared  the  way  for  his  nomination 
with  marvelous  cleverness,  and  _  Mr.  Reid  telegraphed 
home  to  have  a  large  banner  painted  with  the  name  of 
Blaine  upon  it.  All  the  Blaine  men  are  sticking  by  the 
Tribune  through  thick  and  thin.  The  influence  which 
^  r.  Blaine  exercises  over  people  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact  is  extraordinary.  I  met  a  reporter  of  a  morning 
p^per  who  interviewed  Blaine  when  that  eminent  leader 
p  .ssed  through  New  York  on  his  way  to  Maine  a  few  days 
ago. 

"  I  had  often  heard  of  the  magnetism  of  Blaine,"  said 
the  reporter,  "  but  I  was  more  or  less  skeptical  about  it. 
People  talk  so  much  about  his  magnetism  that  an  average 
newspaper  reader  expects  when  he  meets  Blaine  to  see 
that  great  man  make  two  or  three  passes  before  his  eyes, 
mesmerize  him,  and  then  get  in  his  deadly  work.  I  went 
over  to  interview  Blaine  with  a  good  deal  of  the  same  sen- 
sation that  a  man  feels  when  he  goes  upon  the  stage  to  be 
toved  with  by  a  prestidigitateur  before  a  large  and  satirical 
audience.  I  climbed  into  the  palace  car  where  he  sat, 
ar.d  saw  him  stretched  at  ease  on  one  of  the  forward  seats. 
I  3aid,  for  the  sake  of  conventionality  in  the  paper  next 
norning,  that  a  number  of  flowers  were  on  a  seat  beside 
Mr.  Blaine.  In  reality,  however,  Mr.  Blaine  was  sitting 
on  the  flowers;  the  seat  was  strewn  three  inches  thick  with 
them,  and  Mr.  Blaine  had  thrown  himself  carelessly  upon 
the  flowers,  and  stretched  out  his  legs  upon  the  forward 
seat.  When  I  went  in  and  introduced  myself  he  jumped 
to  his  feet,  gave  me  a  grip  as  hearty  as  a  prize-fighter's,  and 
pulled  me  down  into  the  seat  beside  him.  As  he  talked 
he  would  bring  his  left  hand  down  with  a  whack  on  my 
leg,  and,  when  he  laughed,  the  car  fairly  rang  with  the 
music  of  his  voice.  When  I  got  up  to  go,  I  thought  I  was 
le  >ving  one  of  the  best  fellows  on  earth,  and  I  made  up 
n  ■  mind  that  I  would  vote  for  Blaine.  I  did  not  write 
tl.  -  gush  for  the  paper,  because  the  paper's  agin  him,  but 
I .  ci  with  him  every  time.  He  is  a  thoroughbred,  that's 
v,   at  Blaine  is." 

It  is  amusing  to  see  the  way  in  which  the  Blaine  men  are 
w  rking  up  the  colored  voters  in  favor  of  Black  Jack.  I 
dc  n't  know  whether  it  is  generally  known  or  not,  but  it  is 
a  act  that  the  majority  of  the  colored  people  believe  Black 
J;  :k  to  be  one  of  their  own  race.  The  elevator-boy  in  my 
hr  el,  on  the  night  of  the  nomination,  was  so  excited  when 
he  took  me  up-stairs  on  the  last  trip  that  I  asked  him  where 
he  'iad  been. 

Grreat  days  forthe  niggahs,  sah,"  he  gurgled.  "  Niggah 
'lmn,  chairman  of  de  convenshun,  and  now  Black  Jack 
Voice-Preshident." 

"  But  Logan  isn't  a  colored  man." 

"  ^h  yes,  oh  yes,  oh  yes.  He's  four-fifths  black,  any- 
h  nd  his  mudder  came  from  Alabamer." 

-cepted  this.    If  it  would  help  Mr.  Logan  any,  I 
tl.jught  he  might  as  well  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

To  continue  about  the  newspapers,  however.  Every- 
body is  wondering  what  Mr.  Bennett's  idea  is  in  purchas- 
ing Truth,  for  newspaper  men  are  pretty  well  convinced 
that  Truth  is  actually  his  property.  The  paper  was  started 
a  few  years  ago  by  Charles  A.  Byrne,  and  made  a  phenom- 
enal success  for  a  short  time.  Internal  dissensions  resulted 
in  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Byrne,  and  the  paper  went  grad- 
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ually  to  pieces,  until  it  could  have  been  bought  for  a  song. 
It  passed  through  the  hands  of  a  dozen  different  editors, 
each  of  whom  left  it  in  a  more  unfortunate  plight  than 
when  he  took  hold. 

A.  Oakey  Hall,  ex-Mayor  of  New  York,  and  formerly  an. 
editorial  writer  of  the  World,  was  editor  of  Truth  for  a  few 
months.  He  left  the  paper  in  a  sickly  condition  and  went 
to  Europe,  where  he  is  now  writing  for  American  papers. 
He  went  there  that  he  might  be  with  his  two  old  cronies, 
Sam  Ward  and  William  Henry  Hurlburt.  He  had  scarce- 
ly been  with  them  a  month  when  the  genial  old  epicure 
died,  and  Mr.  Hurlburt  announced  his  engagement  to  Miss 
Kittie  Tracy,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Tracy,  who  is 
an  American,  but  who  has  resided  in  London  for  many 
years.  Miss  Tracy  has  a  fortune,  and  it  is  quite  probable 
that  Mr.  Hurlburt  will  live  a  comfortable  and  retired  life 
hereafter. 

He  was  once  the  most  brilliant  and  popular  man  in  New 
York.  This  was  in  that  memorable  period  "just  before 
the  war."  He  had  a  slim,  elegant,  and  erect  figure, 
bright  eyes,  curling  black  hair,  and  was  as  graceful  as  a 
woman.  He  could  chatter  in  half  a  dozen  different  lan- 
guages, knew  everybody,  was  a  member  of  all  the  clubs, 
and  could  have  married  whom  he  would.  He  married  no 
one.  He  became  a  confirmed  bachelor,  and  when  he  left 
here  after  conducting  the  World  to  the  verge  of  ruin  and 
fled  to  London  to  join  Sam  Ward  he  was  quite  bald,  his 
figure  bent,  and  the  expression  of  his  face  harassed  and 
unhappy.  He  was  an  erratic  but  brilliant  man.  He  has 
had  his  fun,  and  it  is  certainly  time  to  settle  down. 

I  will  make  another  effort  to  get  back  to  the  newspapers. 
Truth,  after  a  series  of  extraordinary  catastrophes,  went 
without  an  editor  for  a  time.  It  is  generally  claimed  by 
experts  that  this  period  was  the  happiest  in  its  whole  exist- 
ence. It  had  a  happy-go-lucky  style  about  it  which  made 
it  unique  in  New  York  journalism.  One  day,  a  week  or 
so  ago,  Mr.  Thomas  Connery,  who  was  for  twelve  years 
the  managing  editor  and  virtual  editor-in-chief  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  walked  over  to  Beekman  Street  and  bought 
Truth.  Mr.  Connery  left  the  Herald  some  months  ago, 
and  went  to  Europe  to  see  Mr.  Bennett.  When  he  re- 
turned and  bought  Truth,  every  one  suspected  that  Mr. 
Bennett  was  behind  him.  Three  of  the  brightest  men  of 
the  Herald  staff  were  taken  over  to  the  one-cent  paper, 
and  the  work  of  booming  the  concern  was  begun  with  a 
rush. 

The  first  thing  Truth  did  was  to  disavow  all  connection 
with  the  Herald.  This  pleased  the  newsdealers,  who  de- 
termined not  to  circulate  it  if  Bennett  had  anything  to  do 
with  it.  The  little  paper  constantly  reiterates  the  state- 
ment that  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  larger 
journal.  Despite  this,  however,  there  is  very  little  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  working  journalists  of  New  York  that 
Truth  is  really  Mr.  Bennett's  property.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  when  he  started  the  Telegram  he  kept  its  con- 
nection with  the  Herald  a  profound  secret  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. Mr.  Bennett  has  lived  so  long  in  London  and  Paris 
that  he  is  enamored  of  the  idea  of  owning  a  one-cent 
paper. 

Another  new  paper,  the  Dial,  follows  a  placid  and  un- 
eventful course.  It  is  on  the  dead  level  of  mediocrity, 
and  no  man  can  tell  whether  it  will  slide  up  or  down  dur- 
ing the  next  few  weeks.  It  makes  a  feature  of  commer- 
cial news,  and  is  the  only  daily  paper  in  New  York  which 
allows  the  members  of  its  staff  to  sign  their  articles.  It  is 
a  good  scheme  to  sign  your  article  if  the  article  is  worth 
reading — it  is  even  a  good  idea  to  sign  it  if  it  is  not  worth 
reading — that  is,  it's  good  for  the   paper. 

Noah  Brooks,  who  was  for  many  years  an  editorial  writer 
in  the  New  York  Times,  has  accepted  the  position  of  edi- 
tor of  the  Newark  Advertiser.  It  is  the  principal  paper  of 
New  Jersey,  and  it  is  the  property  of  one  of  the  bosses  of 
the  State.  Mr.  Brooks  has  always  been  a  popular  man  in 
New  York.  He  is  one  of  those  bland,  red-faced,  heavy- 
eyed  men,  who  pretend  to  be  good  judges  of  wine,  and 
live  at  their  clubs.  He  was  for  a  long  while  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Lotus,  and  he  is  a  member  of  no  end  of  little 
clubs  like  the  Tile,  the  Authors,  the  Black  and  White, 
the  Icthyophagus,  and  the  Twilight.  In  them  all  he  is 
reasonably  popular.  He  never  struck  me  as  being  a  man 
of  any  particular  force,  but  he  will  make  a  good  figure- 
head for  a  paper  like  the  Newark  Advertiser.  With  these 
few  kind  remarks  I  close. 

Mr.  George  Edgar  Montgommery,  who,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  wee  Willie  Winter,  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of 
New  York  dramatic-  critics,  has  left  the  New  York  Times, 
and  is  at  present  without  a  journalistic  engagement.  Mont- 
gommery achieved  his  lasting  popularity  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  banged  his  hair. '.  He  appeared  one  night  at  a 
first  performance  at  Wallack's  Theatre,  in  a  make-up  that 
detracted  considerably  from  the  interest  of  the  play,  and 
made  him  a  noted  man  in  New  York  from  that  time  forth. 
He  had  an  immense  lot  of  yellow  hair  and  a  wild  yellow 
beard.  The  hair  was  plastered  and  banged  down  to  his 
eye-brows,  and  the  beard  trimmed  and  parted  in  the  mid- 
dle. It  was  before  that  sort  of  thing  was  popular  in  New 
York,  and  the  people  crowded  around  to  look  at  him.  It 
was  thought  he  was  the  bearded  lady  in  disguise.  Later 
people  discovered  that  Montgommery  was  writing  servicea- 
ble and  good  analytical  criticisms.  He  studied  hard  and 
became  in  course  of  time  a  competent  critic.  His  honesty 
was  above  suspicion. 

Joseph  Hatton,  the  English  novelist,  who  has  been  for 
years  the  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times, 
came  over  with  Henry  Irving  to  write  that  gentleman's  im- 
pressions of  America.  When  he  came  here,  he  got  per- 
mission of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Times  to  write 
criticisms  of  Mr.  Irving's  performances.  Mr.  George 
Edgar  Montgommery  being  for  the  time  suspended,  Hatton 
thought  he  would  rather  De  dramatic  critic  of  the  New 
York  Times  than  its  London  correspondent,  so  Montgom- 
mery's  services  were  dispensed  with,  and  George  Fredericks 
of  Albany  sent  to  London  for  the  Times.  Hatton  will 
probably  be  over  in  the  fall  to  do  the  dramatic  when  Mr. 
Irving  returns  for  next  season's  performances.  All  of  this 
may  not  be  of  absorbing  interest  to  readers  on  the  Pacific 
Slope,  but  it  gives  an  idea  of  how  things  are  worked  in 
newspaper  offices  East.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  June  n,  1884. 


STORYETTES. 

Grave   and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  last  time  "Hamlet"  was  produced  in  St.  Louis 
there  were  loud  cheers  for  the  author  after  the  third  act. 
The  manager  of  the  theatre  came  forward  and  thanked  the 
audience  in  behalf  of  the  author,  who,  he  said,  was  de- 
tained in  New  York  on  business. 

Mr.  H. — "  I  most  humbly  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  mad- 
am. You  have  the  advantage  of  me.  Although  your  face 
is  very  familiar,  I  can  not  quite  place  you.  Where  was  it 
we  met?"    Mrs.  B.— "  When  the  vista  of  recollection  is 

brought  within  the  focus  of  the  mental  vision,  and  " 

Mr.  H.— "  Oh!  now  I  know.    We  met  in  Boston." 

Captain  P— —  sat  in  a  restaurant  eating  his  breakfast, 
when  a  little  cur  of  a  dog  came  sniffling  around  his  legs. 
The  captain  gave  the  dog  a  kick,  whereupon  a  snobbish 
youth  arose  and  exclaimed :  "  Aren't  you  ashamed  to  kick 

such  a  small  dog?"     "No,  sir,"  retorted  Captain  P , 

"  and  I  can  kick  big  dogs,  too."    "  Try  it  on,  if  you  dare," 
cried  the  snob. 

A  merchant  in  Berlin,  having  fallen  in  love  with  an 
opera  singer,  purchased  two  dresses  and  sent  them  to  her 
to  make  her  choice,  saying  he  would  call  to  know  her  de- 
cision. Shortly,  however,  before  the  hour  he  had  intend- 
ed to  set  out  on  his  errand,  the  merchant  received  from 
his  beloved  a  billet-doux  to  the  following  effect:  "  Of  the 
dresses  you  have  sent,  I  like  one  quite  as  well  as  the  other. 
I  will,  in  fact,  keep  both,  so  that  you  have  no  need  to 
call." 


A  Louisiana  man  disappeared.  He  was  thought  to  be 
dead,  and  his  effects  were  distributed.  He  came  back 
after  twenty  years,  and  went  into  the  court  issuing  the  de- 
cree, and  asked  the  judge  to  issue  an  order  to  give  him  his 
property.  The  judge  said:  "  In  the  eye  of  this  court  you 
are  dead.  This  is  not  the  place  for  you  to  get  mistakes 
rectified.  _  Get  a  lawyer,  he  will  tell  you  what  to  do."  The 
man  persisted,  and  said  he  "  wanted  his  property,  and  it 
was  an  outrage  to  deprive  him  of  it  another  day."  The 
judge  said:  "  I  tell  you  that  in  the  eye  of  this  court  you 
are  dead.    Sheriff,  take  the  apparition  out  of  court ! " 

The  other  night  a  rather  hard-looking  man  went  to  an 
Arkansas  hotel,  and,  after  registering,  said :  "  Wish  you 
would  give  me  a  quiet  room,  for  I  have  been  drinking  heav- 
ily and  would  not  be  surprised  if  I  had  delirium  tremens 
before  morning."  The  clerk  assigned  him  to  a  cheerful 
room,  and  the  tremulous  man,  declining  several  invitations 
to  drink,  went  up  to  his  "  den."  After  a  while  the  clerk, 
hearing  a  terrible  noise,  ran  up  to  the  tremulous  man's 
room  and  found  that  gentleman  belaboring  the  bed  with 
his  boot.  "What's  the  matter?"  "Matter?"  said  the 
man;  "  don't  you  see  the  infernal  butterflies,  dirt-dobbers, 
and  snake-doctors  ? "  "Where?"  "There  on  the  bed." 
"  My  poor  friend,  you  are  deceived.  This  is  only  a  crazy- 
quilt.  These  are  not  bugs,  but  the  odds  and  ends  of  gen- 
tlemen's wardrobes.  Here,  John,  bring  a  sensible  quilt  for 
the  gentleman." 

— ♦ — 

Meissonier  had  a  gardener  who  was  a  good  botanist  and 
a  great  wag.  He  knew  the  seeds  of  all  sorts  of  plants,  and 
Meissonier  was  always  trying  and  always  failing  to  puzzle 
him.  "  I  have  got  him  now,"  said  Meissonier  to  some 
friends  at  a  dinner  party,  and  he  showed  them  a  package 
of  the  roe  of  dried  herrings.  Then  he  sent  for  the  gar- 
dener. All  the  guests  smiled.  The  gardener  arrived. 
"  Do  you  know  tliese  seeds?  "Meissonier  asked.  The  gar- 
dener examined  them  with  great  attention.  "  Oh,  yes," 
he  said,  at  last;  "that  is  the  seed  of  the  polpusfluximas, 
a  very  rare  tropical  plant."  A  smile  of  triumph  lighted 
the  face  of  Meissonier.  "  How  long  will  it  take  the  seed 
to  come  up?  "  he  asked.  "  Fifteen  days,"  said  the  garden- 
er. At  the  end  of  the  fifteen  days  the  guests  were  once 
more  at  the  table.  After  dinner  the  gardener  was  an- 
nounced. "  Monsieur  Meissonier,"  he  said,  "  the  plants 
are  above  the  ground."  "  Oh,  this  is  a  little  too  much," 
said  the  great  painter,  and  all  went  out  into  the  garden  to 
behold  the  botanical  wonder.  The  gardener  lifted  up  a 
glass  bell,  under  which  was  a  little  bed,  carefully  made, 
and  in  which  three  rows  of  red  herrings  were  sticking  up 
their  heads.  The  laugh  was  against  Meissonier.  He  dis- 
charged the  gardener,  tiut  took  him  back  the  next  day. 

There  are  some  curious  anecdotes  about  Napoleon  III. 
in  the  "  Souvenirs  of  Compiegne,"  recently  published  by 
"  Sylvanecte,"  who  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  Legit- 
imist neighbors  of  the  emperor  in  the  vicinity  of  Com- 
piegne forest.  The  chronicler  tells  us  that  Napoleon's 
fascination  for  Mile,  de  Montijo,  who  afterward  became 
the  Empress  Eugenie,  dated  from  the  time  when  that 
sprightly  beauty  gave  him  a  sharp  horse-whipping.  The 
emperor  had  invited  Mile,  de  Montijo  and  her  mother  to 
Compiegne  and  showed  them  much  attention  at  hunting- 
parties.  One  evening  when  the  hunt  came  home  late,  Na- 
poleon appeared  in  Mile,  de  Montijo's  chamber,  and  this 
so  enraged  the  beauty  that  she  caught  up  her  riding-whip 
and  gave  it  to  him  over  his  head  and  ears.  This  soon 
brought  about  an  explanation,  and  in  course  of  time  came 
the  famous  letter  in  which  Napoleon  expressed  his  desire 
to  have  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  to  wife— a  letter  which  the 
mother  lost  no  time  in  making  public,  and  which  is.  now 
religiously  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  family  at  Mad- 
rid. According  to  "  Sylvanecte,"  the  future  empress  was 
much  persecuted  by  Napoleon  before  he  made  her  his  pro- 
posal of  marriage,  and  it  is  related  that  on  one  occasion  he 
was  so  enraged  because  she  would  not  grant  him  a  rendez- 
vous— asked  for  while  they  were  out  riding — that  he  put 
spurs  to  his  horse  and  galloped  away,  leaving  her  to  find 
her  way  home  through  the  forest  as  best  she  could.  The 
poor  girl  lost  her  way,  and  did  not  reach  the  palace  ur.nl 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  all  the  gues' 
domestics  were  thoroughly  alarmed  for  her  saft 
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SOCIETY. 


The   Lan^try  First  Night. 

All  that  is  left  in  town  of  society  turned  out  to  see  "  A  Wife's 
Peril,"  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre,  Monday  night;  and  many  San 
Franciscans  who  are  away  at  watering-places  came  back  especially 
for  the  performance.  As  a  rule,  the  ladies  attended  in  calling  ar.d 
street  costumes,  rather  than  in  evening  garb,  so  that  the  house  did 
not  present  as  showy  an  appearance  as  the  Patti  first  night.  But 
there  were  present  all  of  our  San  Francisco  beauties,  married  and 
maids,  each  vying  with  the  London  beauty  in  charm  of  face  and 
form. 

Among  those  present  were  the  following: 

In  one  of  the  left-hand  boxes  were  the  McAllister  party,  consisting  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister,  me  Misses  McAllister,  Mrs.  Doctor  \  olney  Spauld- 
ing,  and  Miss  Townshend.  Mrs.  McAllister  was  dressed  in  a  dark  silk  costume, 
with  bonnet  to  match.  The  Misses  McAllister  were  in  black,  also,  as  was  Mrs. 
Spaulding.  Miss  Townshend  wore  pink  silk,  with  bonnet  and  plumes  to 
match.  ,  .    .        , 

In  one  of  the  right  stage  boxes  were  seated  the  Crocker  party,  consisting  ot 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Miss  Deming,  and  Will  and  George  Crocker. 
Mrs.  Crocker  was  dressed  in  a  costume  of  parti-colored  satin  in  seal-brown  and 
amber  tints.  She  wore  a  bonnet  to  match  trimmed  with  iridescent  beads.  Her 
opera-cloak  was  of  black  brocaded  satin.  Miss  Deming  was  dressed-in  black 
silk,  with  opera-cloak  and  white  bonnet.  .    -      -  -,« 

In  the  box  above  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Eastland  and  their  niece.  Mrs. 
Eastland  was  dressed  in  black  satin  theatre  costume  and  bonnet  to  match. 

In  one  of  the  mezzanine  boxes  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Goad.  Mrs.  Goad 
wore  a  black  brocaded  latin  theatre  costume,  with  a  white  bonnet  trimmed  with 
iridescent  bead-work. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russel  Wilson  and  party  occupied  another  mezzanine  box. 
Mrs.  Wilson  was  dressed  in  a  walking  costume  of  dark  satin,  with  bonnet  to 
match.  .  , 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Young  were  also  in  a  mezzanine  box.  Mrs.  \  oung  wore 
a  street  costume  of  black  silk. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Crockett  occupied  a  mezzanine  box.  Mrs.  Crockett  wore 
an  evening  costume  of  black  silk,  with  a  tight  bonnet  and  plumes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  and  Mrs.  Breckinridge  were  seated  in  orchestra 
seats  near  the  stage.  Mrs.  Tevis  wore  a  calling  costume  of  dark  satin,  with  a 
dark  opera  cloak  of  heavily  broidered  satin.  Her  bonnet  was  embroidered  in 
iridescent  beads.  Mrs.  Breckinridge  wore  a  dark  theatre  costume  and  light 
bonnet.  .    .  ,  , 

A  few  seats  behind  the  Tevis  party  was  a  theatre  party  consisting  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Robinson,  Miss  Bessie  Sedgwick,  Miss  MolUe  Dodge,  Mr.  Henry 
Gillig,  and  Mr.  E.  G.  Peters.  Mrs.  Robinson  wore  a  dark  evening  costume 
and  bonnet  to  match.  Miss  Sedgwick  was  dressed  in  a  theatre  costume  of 
black  satin  brocaded,  with  pink  roses.  Miss  Dodge  wore  an  evening  costume 
of  black  silk,  with  bonnet  to  match. 

Mrs.  D.  D.  Colton  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Cook  were  seated  in  the  orchestra. 
They  were  both  dressed  in  blick  silk  evening  costumes,  with  bonnets  to  match. 

The  Haggins  occupied  front  seats  in  the  dress  circle;  the  party  consisted  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Haggin.  The  ladies 
were  dressed  in  dark  evening  costumes  and  bonnets. 

Among  others  present  were  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Hawes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott 
Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Ladd,  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Flournoy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chadboume,  Mr.  Ralph  Harrison,  General  C. 
C.  Wake,  General  Backus,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaw,  Frank  Carolan,  James  T. 
Boyd,  Osgood  Hooker,  and  many  others. 


Festivities  at  Mare  Island. 

The  officers  of  the  Hartford,  which  is  now  being  repaired  at 
Mare  Island,  joined  with  officers  of  the  Navy 'Yard  in  giving  a  par- 
ty on  'Wednesday  afternoon.  The  large  dancing-hall  there  was 
beautifully  decorated  with  flowers,  and  an  elegant  supper  was 
served  about  four  o'clock.  The  Hartford's  band  played  for  the 
dancing,  which  was  kept  up  until  a  late  hour  in  the  evening.  Num- 
bers of  San  Francisco  ladies  went  up  to  attend  the  party. 

On  Thursday  night  the  officers  of  the  Hartford  gave  some  pri- 
vate theatricals,  which  proved  exceedingly  successful  and  were  much 
applauded. 

The  Hartford  is  nearly  prepared  to  go  to  sea  again,  and  we  shall 
probably  see  her  down  here  belore  the  end  of  next  week. 

The  Tamalpais  Hop. 

Last  Saturday  evening  the  ladies  summering  at  the  Tamalpais 
Hotel,  in  San  Rafael,  gave  a  reception  and  dancing  party  to  their 
friends.  A  largenumber  of  city  people  and  San  Rafaelites  partici- 
pated, and  the  affair  was  very  enjoyable.  About  eleven  o'clock  the 
guests  partook  of  elaborate  refreshments  in  the  dining-room.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  those  present : 

Miss  Grace  Eldridge,  Miss  Matie  Peters,  Miss  Nettie  Schmieden,  Miss  May 
Bruner,  Miss  Thomas,  Miss  Jennie  Bruner,  Miss  Edith  Bunker,  Miss  Ella 
Bunker,  Miss  Nellie  Graham,  Miss  Minnie  Webster,  Miss  Fannie  Fargo,  Miss 
Lulu  Fargo,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Foster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Schmieden,  Mrs. 
Charles  Peters,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Latham,  Mrs.  Downey,  Mr.  and  Mrs. Geo. 

A.  Low,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Henry  Newton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  G.  Murphy,  Miss 
Hattie  Dennison,  Miss  Van  Winkle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Vail,  Mr.  William 
Romaine,  Mr.  Colin  Campbell,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Peters,  Mr.  E.  Scott,  Mr.  S.  C. 
Buckbee,  Mr.  Northrope  Cowles,  Mr.  Webster  Jones,  Mr.  Shirley,  Mr.  George 

B.  Thomas,  Mr.  Frank  Webster,  Mr.  J.  B.  Casscrly,  Mr.  A.  Casserly,  Mr.  C. 
J.  Swift,  Mr.  H.  G.  Newhall,  Mr.  George  C.  Power,  Mr.  Walter  Newhall,  Mr. 
Carroll  Cook,  Hon.  W.  W.  Morrow,  Mr.  George  Towle,  Mr.  William  J.  Wal- 
ter, Mr.  H.  Walter,  Mr.  Douglass  Wooley,  Mr.  W.  D.  Clark,  Mr.  R.  J.  Wood, 
Mr.  B.  Heathcote,  Mr.  C.  J.  Van  Tassel,  and  many  others. 


other  festivities.  There  are  many  people  now  planning  to  come 
down  on  Saturday.  Among  them  will  be  Captain  and  Mrs.  Tay- 
lor and  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maynard,  Miss  Townsend,  Miss  Liz- 
zie Hall,  the  Crockers,  Miss  Deming,  John  W.  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Winslow,  a  new  acquaintance  from  the  East,  who  is  a  fine  tennis 
playerand  a  capital  bowler.  By  the  way,  I  wTant  toaska  question  : 
Why  is  it  that  ladies  all  throw  the  largest  and  heaviest  balls  in 
bowling?  They  invariably  let  them  drop  with  a  terrible  crash 
upon  the  floor,  just  as  if  they  wanted  them  to  go  through. 

Mildred. 


engagements. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Bessie  Kittle,  daughter 
of  N.  G.  Ki'tle,  to  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Oakland. 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Robert  Morrow  is  engaged  to  Miss  Jolliffe. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  Miss  Parrott  is  engaged  is  the  Comte 
de  Lalande,  and  not  the  Comte  deGuigne,  as  has  r>een  stated. 

Another  engagement  is  positively  asserted,  but  without  sufficient 
probability  01  truth. 

Mrs.  Langtry's  Jaunts. 
On  Monday  Mrs.  Langiry  drove  out  to  the  Cliff  House  and 
lunched  there,  after  a  promenade  on  the  beach.  Tuesday  she 
walked  through  the  Park.  Wednesday  she  went  out  driving  with 
Mr.  Pigott.  Thursday  the  party  rode  in  her  car  to  Menlo  Park, 
and,  after  a  short  stay,  returned  in  the  afternoon  in  time  to  pro- 
menade through  the  main  streets  inspecting  the  shops.  Friday 
another  drive  and  walk  were  taken. 

From  Monterey. 
My  Dear  Argonaut  :  Last  Saturday  brought  many  down  here 
who  have  been  staying  at  other  places.  I  suppose  it  was  because 
the  rainy  weather  made  it  so  miserable  everywhere  else  except  Del 
Monte.  In  the  evening  the  usual  hop  took  place,  with  Ballenberg 
and  Yanke  as  the  orchestra.  But  the  waltzing  was  pretty  slow. 
Hardly  any  San  Francisco  men  were  down,  and  the  three  or  four 
from  Oakland  wouldn't,  or  couldn't,  dance.  A  tall  blonde  creat- 
ure, who  was  from  Stockton,  I  believe,  created  a  sensational  diver- 
sion by  walking  over  everybody,  in  his  vain  endervors  to  navigate 
the  floor.  The  square  dances  brought  out  all  the  married  ladies. 
Mrs.  Milton  S.  Latham  looked  as  pretty  as  ever;  and  so  did  Mrs. 
Favre.  Mr.  Crocker  was  the  sole  representative  of  his  family, 
having  in  tow  some  Eastern  friends.  Sunday  morning  turned  out 
to  be  a  lovely  day.  We  spent  the  morning  playing  tennis  until 
swimming  time,  which  is  about  an  hour  before  lunch.  After  we 
had  gone  down  to  the  beach  a  lot  of  them  tried  to  swim  out  to  the 
raft,  and  they  nearly  all  succeeded.  Mrs.  Rutherford,  who  has  re- 
turned from  the  Vosemite,  leads  the  ladies  in  the  art  of  swimming, 
and  her  little  daughter  is  a  marvel  of  grace  and  swiftness.  Nothing 
could  look  more  jolly  than  the  Collier  children  in  the  tank.  They 
are  excellent  swimmers,  and  are  as  pretty  as  they  can  be.  Sunday 
night  there  was  a  lot  of  operatic  music  in  the  parlor.  Del  Monte 
will  be  full  to  overflowing  this  next  week.  Tennis  will  still  be  the 
chief  attraction.  They  have  just  completed  an  elegant  new  court 
for  the  players.  A  new  bowling  alley  has  also  been  constructed 
for  the  children,  who  spend  all  their  time  there.  We  are  all  living 
in  great  hopes  that  the  Jersey  Lily  will  be  persuaded  to  pay  us  a 
visit,  although  many  went  up  on  Monday  to  attend  her  opening 
Next  week  is  anxiously  looked  for.  Even-  one  is  prepar- 
!  if  the  Fourth.    There  will  be  picnics,  four-in-hand  drives,  and 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Swift  have  been  stopping  at  Old  Point 
Comfort,  Virginia. 

Surveyor-General  Brown  went  up  to  Sacramento  on  Sunday. 
Mr.  Lee  Phillips,  of  Washington,  is  visiting  California  for  the 
summer. 

Mrs.  Lillie  Coit  has  come  down  from  her  Napa  Valley  ranch, 
and  is  stopping  at  the  Grand. 

General  J.  F.  Houghton  has  returned  from  his  visit  to  S  mthern 
California. 

Justice  and  Mrs.  Field  have  been  visiting  New  York,  but  will 
return  to  Washington  before  leaving  for  this  coast. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  C.  Truman  are  at  Lake  Tahoe,  where  they 
will  remain  until  after  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Charles  Crocker  went  down  to  Monterey  Friday  week,  returning 
on  Monday  to  be  present  at  the  Langtry  opening  night. 

Mr.  ana  Mrs.  Palache  will  spend  a  month  camping  out  in  Yo- 
semite  Valley. 

Mrs.  Judge  Sanderson  has  been  spending  a  few  days  at  Monterey. 
Mr.  Wickersham,  the  Petaluma  banker,  went  up  to  the  Yosemite 
Tuesday,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford  and  family  are  at  Monterey. 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.   Spaulding  and  party  went  up  to  the  Yo- 
semite Wednesday. 

Count  Jose  de  Oliver,  of  Spain,  who  arrived  at  the  Palace  last 
week,  went  down  to  Monterey  for  a  visit,  returning  the  first  of  this 
week. 

On  Wednesday  a  party  of  English  visitors,  who  recently  arrived 
from  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  went  up  to  the  Yosemite  Valley. 
Mrs.  Governor   Kinkead  has  been  spending  a  few  days  at  Del 
Monte. 

Commodore  and  Mrs.  Blaney  are  at  the  Palace. 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Boalt  and  Miss  Boalt  go  to  the  Yosemite  Valley 
to-day. 

Chauncey  Taylor,  of  Oakland,  spent  a  few  days  at  Monterey  last 
week. 

Last  Saturday  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  C.  McAfee  and  family  went 
down  to  Monterey  for  a  visit. 

A  large  party  ol  New  York  senators  aud  legislators,  who  are 
now  visiting  this  coast,  went  up  to  the  Yosemite  Valley  last  Mon- 
nay.  Among  them  were  Senator  Vedder,  Judge  Patterson  (Police 
Judge  in  New  York  city).  Senator  C.  L.  Baker,  H.J.Baker,  James 
Geddes,  and  C.  W.  Smith. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Brayton,  Miss  Braylon,  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Brayton,  Jr., 
of  Oakland,  have  been  spending  the  week  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mathews  and  family  of  Oakland,  have  been  visit- 
ing Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.J.Willey  and  family,  ol  Chicago,  are  at  the 
Yosemite. 

Tohn  W.  Taylor  spent  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  Monterey. 
James  Carolan  and  Edward  Carolan  went  down  to  Del  Monte 
on  a  visit  last  Saturday. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   W.  T.  Whittier  and   family   spent    Sunday   at 
Monterey. 
The  Misses  Stetson  are  at  Monterey. 

The  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Normanby  and  family  visited 
Niagara  Falls  on  their  way  East.  From  New  York  they  went 
directly  to  England. 

Miss  Mollie  Dodge  and  Miss  Bessie  Sedgwick  are  going  to  Stock- 
ton for  a  few  days. 

Hon.  Geo.  W.  Fox,  of  the  Palace,  left  Thursday  for  Shasta 
County,  bear  hunting. 

Consul  Berton,  who  has  been  in  ill  health  for  the  past  six  mon  ths, 
has,  with  Madame  B.,  gone  to  Lake  County  to  convalesce. 

Surveyor  and  Mrs.  J,  M.  Morton  are  in  town  this  week  to  hear 
the  Jersey  Lily.    They  are  at  the  Grand. 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Thorn  is  at  Belmont  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick  {nee  Lily  Davis),  Mrs.  Thorn's  cousin,  has  returned 
home  to  Ohio  after  a  pleasant  two-months'  visit. 
Colonel  C.  W.  Brush,  of  the  Grand,  went  to  San  Jose  Thursday. 
Mr.  Will  F.  Mau,  accompanied  by  his  sister,  Miss  Alice,  leaves 
on  Monday's  steamer  lor  Portland,  Oregon.  They  will  be  Joined 
there  by  Miss  Ottelia,  who  is  now  visiting  her  sister  at  Helena, 
Montana,  The  party  will  make  a  tour  of  the  principal  points  of 
interest  in  Britisn  Columbia,  Washington  Territory,  and  Oregon, 
J>efore  returning  home. 

Mrs.  Fisher  Ames  returned  from  the  East  Friday  last,  and  is 
stopping  at  the  Ralston  House. 

A  large  party  of  Oaklanders  will  spend  the  coming  Fourth  at 
Napa  Soda  Springs.  It  will  include  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Potter, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  and  Miss  Alexander,  Mr.  Brigham,  and 
others. 

Mrs.  J.R.  Jarboe,  Miss  Jarboe,  and  Miss  Tones,  have  been  spend- 
ing the  week  at  Lake  Tahoe.  They  will  be  back  in  time  to  visit 
Monterey  to-day. 

Webster  Jones  is  spending  a  week  at  Skaggs's  Springs,  deer 
hunting. 

Army   and   Navy   News. 

Major  Collier,  U.  S.  M.,  came  down  from  Mare  Island  last  week 
to  inspect  the  marine  headquarters  in  this  city. 

As  soon  as  the  Pinta  arrives  here  she  will  be  sent  to  Mare  Island 
for  repairs. 

A  new  cylinder  has  been  placed  in  the  Hartford,  and  work  is  be- 
ing pushed  forward  day  ana  night,  in  order  that  this  vessel  may  re- 
sume her  cruise  around  the  world.  On  her  first  attempt  she  got  as 
far  as  San  Pedro. 

Pay-Director  James  D.  Murray,  U.  S.  N.,  who  has  lately  been 
ordered  to  duty  at  Mare  Island,  to  succeed  Pay-Director  Fulton, 
is  in  so  short  a  time  of  retirement  that  it  would  be  hardly  advisa- 
ble for  him  to  come  this  far  for  the  short  period.  It  is  now  proba- 
ble that  the  Government,  in  consideration  of  this  fact,  will  revoke 
the  order. 

The  new  coast  survey  steamer,  Carlile  Patterson,  of  which  Lieu- 
tenant Richardson  Clover  is  commander,  will  shortly  be  ready  to 
come  to  this  coast,  where  she  will  go  on  the  Alaska  station- 
Lieutenant  J.  M.  Bowyer,  of  the  Wachusetts.  has  been  ordered 
to  report  for  duty  in  Washington. 

The  Sixth  Regiment  of  Cavalry,  in  the  Department  of  Arizona, 
has  exchanged  stations,  by  marching,  with  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  in 
New  Mexico.  The  following  are  the  new  stations  of  the  Fourth 
Cavalry:  Headquarters  non-commissioned  staff  and  band,  and 
Troops  F  and  H,  at  Fort  Lowell;  Troops  E  and  M,  at  Fort  Mc- 
Dowell; Troop  G,  at  Fort  Bowie;  Troop  C,  at  Fort  Grant;  and 
Troops  A  and  K,  at  Fort  Apache.  The  Sixth  Cavalry  will  be  as- 
signed to  stations  in  New  Mexico,  under  the  orders  of  the  com- 
manding general  Division  of  the  Missouri.  Troop  K  of  the  Sixth 
Cavalryhas  already  been  assigned  to  Fort  Wingate.  The  field 
officers  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry  have  been  assigned  to  stations  in  the 
Department  of  Arizona  as  follows:  Major  John  K.  Mizner,  Fort 
Huichica;  Major  Henry  E.  Noyes,  to  Fort  McDowell;  and  Major 
Eugene  E.  Beaumont,  to  Fort  Bowie. 


John  W.  Mackay  has  rented  Robert  T.  Hastings's  residence  for 
six  months.  During  that  time  Mr.  Hastings  and  his  family  will 
reside  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Four  important  engagements  are  as  absolutely  asserted  as  de- 
nied by  friends  of  the  interested  young  persons.' 

The  Count  and  Countess  de  Noidans,  of  Belgium,  who  arrived 
last  Sunday  on  the  Tokio  from  Hongkong,  are  still  at  the  Palace. 

There  seems  to  be  much  truth  in  the  statement  that  ex-Senator 
Cole  will  be  the  next  Minister  to  Germany. 

Mrs.  Paul  Shirley,  wife  of  Warden  Shirley,  gave  a  luncheon  to 
the  members  of  the  Prison  Commission  and  a  few  young  lady 
friends,  at  San  Quentin,  last  Saturday.  It  was  a  very  enjoyable 
affair. 

MAGAZINE    BRIC-A-BRAC. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Next  Saturday,  June  2S,  a  fair  will  be  held  at  Gordon's  Hall,  in 
San  Rafael,  for  the  benefit  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  in  that 
town.  There  will  be  a  bazaar,  and  also  an  interesting  entertain- 
ment, with  refreshments. 


DoUie. 
She  sports  a  witching  gown, 
With  a  ruffle  up  and  down 

On  the  skirt. 
She  is  gentle,  she  is  shy, 
But  there's  mischief  in  ner  eye — 

She's  a  flirt. 
She  displays  a  tiny  glove, 
And  a  dainty  little  love 

Of  a  shoe ; 
And  she  wears  her  hat  a-tilt 
Over  bangs  that  never  wilt 

In  the  dew. 
'Tis  rumored  chocolate  creams 
Are  the  fabric  of  her  dreams — 

But  enough! 
I  know  beyond  a  doubt 
That  she  carries  them  about 

In  her  muff. 
With  her  dimples  and  her  curls 
She  exasperates  the  girls 

Past  belief; 
They  hint  that  she's  a  cat, 
And  delightful  things  like  that, 

In  their  grief. 
It  is  shocking,  I  declare! 
But  what  does  DoUie  care 

When  the  beaux 
Come  flocking  to  her  feet 
Like  the  bees  around  a  sweet  ■ 

Little  rose? 
— Samuel  Minium  Peck  in  fuly  Manhattan . 


The  Bather. 
I  list  to  the  patter  of  waves, 

I  list  to  her  laugh  of  glee, 
And  dream  about  beauteous  coral  caves 

And  sirens  beneath  the  sea. 
I  imagine  I  see  her  put. 

In  a  manner  free  and  bold. 
In  the  ocean  her  dainty  sandaled  foot, 

To  see  if  the  water's  cold. 
I  dream  of  her  shimmering  hair, 

And  her  little  snowy  hand, 
And  the  half-forgotten,  free -from -care, 

Dear  hours  spent  on  the  strand. 
Once  more  I  lead  her  about 

In  the  tossing,  foamy  main. 
****** 

But  my  vision  is  quickly  put  to  rout, 
Ana  my  bosom  filled  with  pain, 

As  I  wake  to  the  merry  cries, 
All  coming  with  wondrous  vim 

From  the  bath-room,  and  I  realize 
They're  washing  my  brother  Jim. 
— R.  K.  Munkittriek  in  fuly 


Harper. 


Grandmother  Brown. 

Dear  Grandmother  Brown 

Lived  in  Cranberrytown, 
And  a  kindly  old  woman  was  she; 

There  was  no  one  so  bad, 

Either  lassie  or  lad, 
But  some  good  in  the  same  she  could  see. 

One  June  afternoon 

Mistress  Polly  Muldoon 
Ran  in  for  that  moment  that  ends 

In  an  hour  or  more, 

And  did  naught  but  talk  o'er 
The  short-comings  of  neighbors  and  friends. 

But  in  vain  did  she  scold 

About  young  folks  and  old, 
Only  patient  excuses  she  heard, 

1  ill  at  last  she  cried  out : 
"You  would  speak,  I've  no  doubt, 
For  old  Satan  himself  a  good  word." 

Then  said  Grandmother  Brown, 
Of  Cranberry  1  own, 
r*  Well,  whatever  his  failin's  may  be, 
I  don't  think  we  could  find 
Many  people  who  mind 
Their  own  business  as  closely  as  he." 

— Margaret  Eytinge  in  fuly  Harper's. 


A  Troubadour. 

Ah,  there  are  loftier  lutes  to  sway 

The  thoughts  of  men  to  something  higher  ; 
Ah,  there  are  brows  to  crown  with  lay, 

We  only  sweep  a  lovers  lyre. 
Deep  harmonies  fill  every  ear 

Wakened  by  their  surpassing  powers, 
We  are  content  if  ONE  can  hear 

7 he  simple  melody  of  ours. 

I  sine  of  cities  .and  of  towns, 

Of  dimity,  of  silken  gowns, 

Of  smokv  lanes,  of  grassy  downs 

With  daisies  snowy; 
I  sing  of  lovers,  men  and  maids, 
Of  jewels,  laces,  and  brocades, 
Of  Coryn  dancing  through  the  glades, 

And  Mistress  Cffloe. 

I  sing  of  sunlight  and  of  flowers, 
Of  happy  thoughts,  of  happy  hours 
Of  love,  that  masks  this  life  of  ours 

In  hazy   pleasure; 
Of  love  that  gives  to  hope  its  worth, 
Of  love  that  coaxes  joy  to  birth. 
Of  love  that  pipes,  and  all  the  earth 

Must  dance  a  measure. 

I  guard  a  land  where  blossoms  break 
To  fairer  bloom  for  love's  fair  sake, 
Where  every  breath  that  blows  must  wake 

The  god  in  mortals; 
For  all  the  hearts  in  love — ah,  me! 
For  all  the  hearts  that  ought  to  be, 
But  most  of  all,  sweetheart,  for  thee 

I  ope  its  portals. 
— H    C.  Faulkner  in  fuly  Manhattan. 


THE      argonaut; 


bubbles. 


How  San  Francisco  has  changed  in  a  quarter  of  a.  century !  Of 
the  ladies  who  led  society  then,  but  two  or  three  have  held  their 
places.    Just  look  back  to  the  year  1864,  and  count  them  over. 

One  lives  in  poverty  and  alone,  her  millions  gone,  and  her  family 
dead.  Another  has  lived  in  quiet  economy  since  her  husband's 
failure  and  death.  Do  you  recall  the  splendid  parties  she  used  to 
give?  A  third  is  dead  and  long  ago  forgotten.  A  fourth,  who  was 
the  idol  of  her  millionaire  husband,  lives  elsewhere,  widowed  and 
impoverished.  A  fifth  lives  in  honorable  and  affluent  retirement, 
her  banquets  and  balls  faded  and  forgotten  in  the  mist  of  twenty 
years.  The  young  wife,  whose  annual  jaunt  to  Paris  used  to  be 
celebrated  by  a  farewell  and  a  home-again  ball,  now  comes  and 
goes  in  matronly  seclusion. 

You  think  I  am  leaving  some  one  out,  do  you?  I  know  whom 
you  are  thinking  of.  But  she  was  not  a  society  leader,  nor  was  the 
other,  nor  yet  the  other. 


The  present  regime  is  mainly  of  a  later  gTowth.  And  the  same 
date  of  1S64  discloses  strange  vicissitudes. 

Do  you  remember  the  grocer's  shop  and  its  political  aspirations; 
or  the  quiet  cottage  at  North  Beach;  or  the  house  and  sign  paint- 
ing shop;  or  the  Sunday  attendance  in  modest  garb  at  the  little 
Methodist  church;  or  the  little  house  in  Marysvifle;  or  the  shanty 
at  Angel's;  or  the  noisy  school-house  at  the  Mission;  or  the  sud- 
den proselytes  which  dear  old  Dr.  Bush  (and  that  gold  mine) 
wrought,  to  the  dismay  of  Baptist  circles;  or  the  meat-stall  in  the 

old  market;  or  the ?     No,  I  have  said  enough.    The  present 

day  speaks  for  itself. 

Mrs.  Langtry's  way  of  speaking  pleases  me.  It  is  not  alone  that 
it  is  distinct,  that  it  is  rounded,  that  it  is  musical.  No— these 
qualities  are  all  agreeable,  but  there  is  another  thing  about  her 
speech  which  pleases  me.    It  is  its  purity. 

By  this  I  mean  that  it  seems  to  me  destitute  of  any  provincial- 
ism. When  I  say  provincialism,  I  include  that  of  great  cities. 
There  is  no  city  more  provincial  than  is  Paris.  She  even  has  her 
own  dialect — Parisians  do  not  speak  French  well,  although  most 
foreigners  fancy  that  they  do.  And,  correspondingly,  London  has  a 
language  and  a  provincialism  of  her  own. 

It  is  oecause  Mrs.  Langtry  shows  no  traces  of  this  London  lan- 
guage that  I  say  her  speech  15  pure.  I  must  admit  that  this  same 
London  language  makes  me  very  weary.  It  is  a  sort  of  toploftical 
cockney  dialect.  It  is  affected  by  the  majority  of  the  English  act- 
ors who  come  to  America — most  of  whom,  by  the  way,  are  Lon- 
doners, and  most  of  them  evidently  the  children  of  plebeian  cock- 
ney parents.  They  have  less  difficulties  with  the  aspirate  than 
their  parents  had,  but  otherwise  their  speech  is  much  the  same.  It 
has  its  effect,  moreover,  on  American  actors  and  actresses,  and 
other  weak -brained  people.  They  imagine  it  to  be  the  very  pink  of 
English  speech,  and  proceed  to  imitate  it.  This  has  been  the  gen- 
esis of  that  extraordinary  dialect  known  as  "  Madison  Square  Eng- 
lish." 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  whipper-snapper  counter-jump- 
ers who  are  exported  from  Britain  for  Britain's  good,  and  imported 
to  this  country  for  heaven  knows  what.  These  young  persons  also 
speak  a  sort  of  sublimated  Cockneyese,  which  plays  sad  havoc  with 
the  heart  of  Miss  Centennial  Parvenue. 

Understand  me,  reader  mine — I  am  not  boasting  of  the  superior 
claims  of  our  American  speech.  "We  have  our  provincialisms  as 
well.  It  is  easy  to  tell  a  Southerner  by  his  peculiar  pronuncia- 
tions— particularly  of  it  and  diphthongal  combinations.  It  is  easy 
to  tell  an  uneducated  Yankee  by  his  pronunciation,  his  intonation, 
and  his  use  of  certain  words  ("  boughten,"  q.  v.)  It  is  easy  to  tell 
a  New  Yorker,  born  and  bred,  by  his  diminution  and  almost  elision 
of  certain  letters — h  after  w,  for  instance — and  some  even  elide  ^T, 
at  times,  and  say  "  lenth,  "strenth,"  etc.,  for  "length"  and 
"  strength."  It  is  easy  to  tell  a  WTestern  man — he  has  many  pecu- 
liarities, among  which  are  pitch,  pronunciation  (notably  of  the  r), 
and  a  certain  deliberate  utterance.  But  despite  all  our  provincial- 
isms and  the  provincialisms  of  London,  there  is  no  doubt  that  re- 
fined, cultivated,  and  educated  people  speak  the  English  language 
very  much  the  same,  both  in  England  and  America.  I  have  known 
many  American  ladies  who  speaK  the  language  just  as  Mrs.  Lang- 
try  does. 

"I  wish  I  knew  more. 

San  Francisco  is  hardly  old  enough  for  haunted  houses,  and  the 
only  one  I  can  think  of  is  the  one  of  which  you  have  already 
thought.  To  be  sure,  they  say  it  was  the  Jesuits  made  all  that 
noise  and  ghostly  racket  last  year — the  poor  Jesuits!  People  are 
always  laying  everything  at  their  door. 

But  the  neighbors  are  beginning  to  talk  about  that  house  again. 

Would  you  believe  it?  Every  night,  exactly  as  the  clock  strikes 
twelve,  the  great  big  black  New  Foundland  dog,  that  looks  more 
like  an  onyx  demon  than  anything  else,  sets  up  a  most  mournful 
howl.  It  resembles  the  cry  of  one  who  has  lost  his  grip  on  purga- 
tory. 

There  are  scores  of  other  dogs  in  the  neighborhood,  but  this  one 
is  the  only  howler. 

People  for  two  blocks  around  are  talking  about  it. 

Imagine  living  next  door  to  a  house  where  every  night,  precisely 
at  midnight,  a  dog  howls. 

Ugh!  ^ 

That  is  a  handsome  group  of  men  one  sees  in  the  salon  of  the 
Count  de  Morcerf  in  "  Monte  Cristo."  I  do  not  allude  so  much  to 
physical  perfection  as  to  the  brilliant  mise  en  scene  produced  by 
the  handsome  scenery  and  the  well-dressed  group  in  the  foreground . 
There  is  some  conflicting  of  dates.  Monte  Cristo,  Yillefort,  and 
the  young  De  Morcerf  wear  the  knee-breeches  and  the  luxurious 
early  form  of  our  modern  dress  coat.  Danglars  the  long  ankle 
tights  which  led  to  the  pantaloon.  Danglars's  coat  is  of  satin, 
lined  with  satin  of  another  color,  as  it  should  be.  The  others  are 
of  modern  broadcloth  and  open  to  question  for  their  correctness. 

But  it  is  the  general  becomingness  of  the  knee-breeches  of  which 
I  speak.  "When  Oscar  Wilde  came  to  this  country,  now  not  so 
very  long  ago,  his  knee-breeches  were  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
country.  When  he  delivered  his  first  lecture  in  Boston,  the  Har- 
vard boys  marched  to  the  hall  dressed  in  various  burlesques  of  his 
style,  but  always  with  the  knee-breeches  for  the  point  of  attack. 
Oscar,  having  got  wind  of  their  joke,  disappointed  them  by  com- 
ing to  the  hall  wearing  the  ordinary  conventional  trousers. 
Since  that  time  things  have  changed  radically,  and  every  Harvard 
man  is  himself  in  possession  of  a  pair  of  knickerbockers.  The  gen- 
eral spread  of  athletics  in  the  East  is  responsible  for  this.  Stu- 
dents going  ofi  for  their  long  vacation  tramps  find  knickerbockers 
to  be  indispensable.  Bicyclists— and  wheeling  is  a  serious  interest 
in  the  East — use  them  altogether.  The  base-ball  clubs  and  the 
tennis  players  have  all  adopted  them  as  a  most  convenient  cos- 
tume. You  will  meet  hundreds  of  young  men  in  knickerbockers 
trudging  through  the  White  Mountains  m  the  pedestrian  season. 
In  and  around  Mount  Desert,  and  all  the  more  famous  watering- 
places,  they  are  the  conventional  morning  wear.  It  is  but  a  step 
for  them  to  become  conventional  evening  wear.  It  needs  but  a 
daring  leader,  and  he  must  start  them  in  London. 

Califoraians,  the  dress  coat  was  grafted  upon  us  slowly,  but 
surely,  against  protest  and  unwillingness.  The  knickerbockers 
are  coming  this  way  more  slowly,  but  not  less  surely. 

In  the  name  of  symmetry,  arise  and  begin  to  train  up  your  legs 
to  wear  them  becomingly. 

Athletics  have  obtained  no  hold  in  San  Francisco.  We  are 
perched  upon  the  edge  of  the  sea  and  a  boat-race  is  a  comparatively 
unknown  thing.  A  race  boat  is  a  curio.  There  is  a  little  desul- 
tory training  going  on  at  the  Olympic  Club,  but  our  young  men 
generally  are  flaccid  and  soft-muscled.  The  wheelmen  in  the  East 
sustain  three  papers,  and  have  become  a  really  powerful  body  of 


men.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  man  to  make  the  summer  tour  of 
New  England — a  tour  which  has  become  all  the  rage — on  a  bicycle 
or  tricycle.  Here  there  are  no  tricycles,  and  the  bicycles  are  ridden 
by  but  few. 

Tennis,  a  game  which  has  assumed  national  importance  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  a  serious  component  part  of  a  gentleman's  life  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  is  comparatively  unknown  here.  A  few  have 
taken  it  up  with  zest,  but  they  are  compelled  to  go  to  San  Ra- 
fael to  get  a  game.  Our  climate,  barring  our  late  unusual  June 
weather,  will  admit  of  its  being  played  out-doors  three  hundred 
days  in  the  year.  Why  will  not  some  philanthropic  land-owners, 
not  ready  to  build,  lay  out  their  lots  in  tennis  courts  and  rent  them 
to  the  tennis  clubs,  who  cheat  themselves  by  playing  it  in-doors? 
It  would  be  a  physical  benefaction  to  the  race. 

We  are  degenerating  for  lack  of  exercise.  We  are  becoming 
jelly-fish,  and  our  minds  will  grow  flabby  with  our  bodies.  There 
is  no  way  to  cure  nervous  prostration  and  softening  of  the  brain — 
our  two  perennial  plagues — except  by  out-door  exercise. 

I  heard  several  people  at  the  "  Monte  Cristo  "  performance  speak 
of  De  Belleville's  second  dress  in  the  first  act  as  "historically  cor- 
rect." Is  it  historically  correct?  I  know  the  same  dress  was  worn 
in  Paris  in  "  Monte  Cristo,"  but  still  doubt  whether  it  is  correct. 
De  Belleville  was  attired  as  a  Directoire  dude— the  "incroyable" 
of  1792.  These  "incredibles,"  as  they  styled  themselves,  flour- 
ished under  the  Directory,  about  the  time  when  Directors  Barras, 
Lareveillere-Lepeaux,  and  Rewbell  succeeded  in  "  firing  out "  the 
other  refractory  directors.  This  is  the  time  in  which  "  Madame  An- 
got  "  is  laid— when  Clairette  sang  "Barras  est  roi,  Lange  est  sa 
reine."  De  Belleville's  costume  would  have  been  correct  in  that 
opera.  But  the  "incroyable"  gave  place  to  the  "muscadin"; 
the  "muscadin"  to  the  "  merveilleux";  and  the  "  merveilleux  " 
to  the  long  line  of  dandies  who  were  the  immediate  predecessors 
of  those  \vb.o  are  "gommeux"  or  "pschutteux"  in  Paris  to-day, 
"mashers"  in  London,  and  "dudes"  in  these  United  States. 

"Monte  Cristo"  opens  in  1814,  and  I  think  the  raiment  of  the 
dandy  of  the  day  had  changed  as  much  as  had  his  name. 


In  speaking  of  old  times  to  a  friend,  the  other  day,  he  said: 

"  Do  you  remember  the  Beryl  girls?  " 

Yes,  I  did  remember  them.  They  were  nine  strong;  and  they 
went  to  Mrs.  Harmon's  boarding  school,  too;  the  whole  nine. 
[They  were  there  the  time  of  the  famous  episode.]  Large,  fleshy, 
and  rather  striking  girls. 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "I  do  remember  them.  What  has  become  of 
them?  " 

"Well,  you  know,  old  man  Beryl  got  entirely  cleaned  out;  lost 
all  his  Mission  Street  property,  and  went  on  to  a  ranch,  down  in 
the  country,  somewhere.  Well,  the  other  day  I  was  walkingdown 
California  Street,  and  there  comes  up  a  dusty  looking  old  granger, 
and  shakes  hands  with  me  in  a  doleful  sort  of  fashion.  I  stared 
hard  at  him  a  moment,  and  then  I  was  struck  all  of  a  heap. 

"  'Why,  it  is  old  man  Beryl.  Where  in  thunder  did  you  come 
from?    1  nought  you  was  in  the  Masonic  Cemetery,  ages  ago.' 

'* '  No.' says  he,  'it  was  my  brother.  I've  been  ranching  it  for 
the  last  twelve  years,  down  in  Ventura.' 

"  '  How've  you  been? '  says  I. 

"cOh,  I've  been  pretty  well,  but  I've  lost  my  wife,'  says  he, 
sniffling. 

"  '  Made  any  money? ' 

"  '  fust  enough  to  starve  along  on.' 

"'Why,  thars  too  bad;  I'm  mighty  sorry.  But  how  are  the 
girls?  Why,  Beryl,  man,  you  must  be  a  numerous  ancestor.  What 
do  you  do  with  all  your  grandchildren?  Do  they  live  on  the  ranch? 
Why,  I  suppose  you've  married  all  the  girls  off  long  ago." 

"  '  Not  a  single  one  of  them,'  says  he,  looking  like  a  funeral  and 
drawing  out  his  handkerchief.     '  Got  the  whole  nine.' 

"  I  pressed  his  hand  in  silence.  When  a  man  has  nine  unmarried 
daughters,  words  are  but  idle." 


Mrs.  Langtry's  dresses  are  of  such  importance  in  her  draught 
power,  that  the  name  of  her  Parisian  dressmaker,  Madame  Doncet, 
figures  conspicuously  on  the  bills.  I  will  say  for  Madame  Doncet 
that  the  Lily's  third-act  blue  satin  bodice  is  the  most  explicit  fit 
that  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  observe  in  female  apparel.  If 
it  were  made  with  any  especial  reference  to  the  scene  to  be  enacted, 
then  is  Madame  Doncet  indeed  an  artist.  Captain  Bradford  is  a 
languorous  and  not  hot-headed  invalid.  But,  being  imprisoned 
with  this  bodice  in  a  dimly-lit  drawing-room  at  eleven  o  clock  at 
night,  with  no  danger  of  a  husband's  intrusion,  the  little  typhoon 
which  takes  place  is  not  altogether  unaccountable. 

But  after  this  nice  adjustment  of  fit  to  circumstances,  Madame 
Doncet  breaks  down.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  first 
dress.  There  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  aesthetic  school  in  its  color, 
an  olive  green,  but  never  a  touch  of  fashion  in  its  tufted  front  of 
fade  pink  mull. 

The  second  toilet  is  more  worthy  of  a  French  modiste.  Lady 
Ormond  takes  a  stroll  before  breakfast  in  a  white  lace  jupon,  a 
pink  jacket,  and  a  pair  of  pink  satin  corsets.  It  is  said  that  a 
beautiful  woman  is  never  so  distractingly  beautiful  as  in  her  cor- 
sets. This  new  idea  of  making  them  a  sort  of  outside  gear  is 
rather  a  fairer  deal  to  the  on-looker  than  the  old-fashioned  mystery. 
I  must  acknowledge  that  the  contemplation  of  Lady  Ormond  in 
pink  corsets  is  not  a  disagreeable  sensation. 

The  last  dress  is  another  morning  dress,  and  as  strikingly  inap- 
propriate a  one  as  Madame  Doncet  could  achieve.  It  is  of  gray 
velvet  elaborately  set  off  with  white,  and  as  a  finishing  touch  is 
trimmed  with  a  set  of  frogs  in  gold  lace  down  the  front.  It  gives 
to  Mrs.  Langtry  the  effect  of  being  a  dashing  equestrienne"  of  the 
Cirque  Imperiale,  ready— all  but  her  hat— to  take  her  part  in  the 
grand  preliminary  cavalcade,  known  in  sawdust  circles  as  the 
"horseback  entry." 

What  a  dry  old  cynic  Judge  Whittle  is,  and  how  opposite  in 
temperament  is  his  wife.  He  wiry  and  soaked  in  law  and  common 
sense;  she  poetical,  sentimental,  and  sympathetic. 

Young  Noodle  has  of  late  been  nursing  another  hopeless  passion. 
This  time  it  is  for  Mrs.  Fatima.  He  goes  about  with  a  gloomy 
brow  telling  his  lady  confidants  of  his  sorrow  and  of  the  way  Mrs. 
Fatima's  cruel  husband  misunderstands  her.  He  wishes  himself 
dead,  and  Mrs.  Fatima  dead.  But  he  never  wishes  her  husband 
dead.  He  hasn't  the  brains  or  force  of  character  to  contemplate 
such  an  expedient. 

A  Sunday  or  two  ago  he  called  at  the  Whittles's,  and  took  the 
occasion  to  pour  his  sorrows  into  Mrs.  W.'s  ear.  He  was  just  at 
the  Aspasia  part,  when  his  gloomy  intensity  attracted  the  judge's 
attention.  The  old  man  looked  up  from  his  paper,  and  growled 
out: 

"What's  all  that?" 

Noodle  turned  toward  him  with  passionate  mournfulness  : 

"It's  a  sad  story,  judge.  What  would  you  do.  sir,  if  you  loved 
a  woman — was  dying  of  grief  for  her — and  she  was  hopelessly 
wedded  to  another?  " 

"  Why,  let  him  have  her,"  said  the  judge,  with  a  brutal  sniff. 

When  a  pretty  thing  in  marble  called  "  The  Diving  Girl"  first 
came  out,  the  world  went  mad  over  it.  It  was  reproduced  imme- 
diately in  every  possible  form — first,  in  Parian  marble;  next,  in 
alabaster;  then  in  plaster  of  Paris.  By  this  time  "  The  Diving 
Girl  "  had  become  cheapened,  and  it  was  necessary  to  whoop  her 
up  again.  So  the  colonsts  took  her  in  hand.  "  The  Diving  Girl  " 
began  to  appear  in  the  windows  in  pink  legs,  a  blue  jersey,  and 
yellow  hair.  Sometimes,  by  way  of  variety,  they  gave  her  pale 
yellow  legs  and  a  pink  jersey;  but  whatever  they  gave  her,  the  orig- 
inal sentiment  of  the  piece  evaporated  in  a  cloud  of  color. 

Mrs.  Langtry  is  going  to  play  Galatea  next  week,  in  pink  dra- 
peries and  without  the  wig  of  lampwick  which  is  the  first  property 
belonging  to  the  part.  I  Tear  the  coloring  will  detract  from  Gil- 
bert's idea  of  the  sentiment.    Galatea  in  marble  white,  saying  the 


funny  little  things  which  come  to  her,  is  very  naive.  Galatea  in 
pink  will  be  a  diherent  creature.  There  will  be  just  the  difference 
between  Carrara  marble  and  a  genre  piece  in  French  bisque. 

Being  an  audience,  I  prefer  the  marble.  If  I  were  Pygmalion,  I 
should  take  the  bisque. 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  about  the  Langtry  season  is  the 
elaborate  stage  management  and  the  care  with  which  the  scene  is 
set.  As  a  rule,  when  a  stage  manager  wants  to  get  up  an  elabo- 
rate interior,  he  and  the  property  man,  by  the  joint  efforts  of  their 
giant  intellects,  succeed  m  making  it  look  like  a  crowded  bric-a- 
brac  shop.  I  regret  to  say,  however,  that  in  the  present  day  there 
are  many  private  nouses  which  look  like  shops.  Tne  stage,  though, 
should  follow  not  the  worst  but  the  best  models. 

At  the  Baldwin,  as  I  say,  the  stage  is  set  with  much  taste  and 
care,  and  little  trifles  here  and  there  give  it  bits  of  color  and  a 
home-like  look.  I  was  reminded  of  a  stage  setting  I  had  seen  the 
week  before  in  "  Queena,"  at  the  California,  where  a  modern  fam- 
ily were  installed  in  what  was  apparently  a  mediaeval  dungeon. 
Hanging  across  the  iron-barred  windows  of  the  dungeon  were  four 
chromos.    The  effect  was  most  pleasing,  though  a  trifle  bizarre. 

In  "  A  Wife's  Peril"  the  same  care  is  extended  to  everything. 
The  breakfast  table  looked  like  an  English  breakfast -table,  and  the 
guests  came  at  their  own  sweet  wills,  and  helped  themselves  at  a 
side-table,  as  they  do  in  English  country' -houses.  I  say  "table." 
It  should  have  been  a  handsome  buffet,  to  be  in  keeping  with  the 
rest  of  the  scene,  but  it  was  in  reality  a  cheap  table.  This  was  the 
only  blemish  on  the  scene. 

The  letters  and  papers  were  brought  in,  and  here  again  was  a 
touch  that  pleased  me.  The  papers  were  in  real  wrappers,  and  they 
were  real  London  papers.  When  one  considers  that  it  is  custom- 
ary here  in  San  Francisco  for-the  heroine  of  the  play  to  read  the 
death  of  her  father  out  of  the  London  Times^  faint,  and  fall  flaccid, 
clutching  a  palpable  programme  with  an  advertisement  of  some  lo- 
cal beer  staring  you  in  the  face,  this  will  be  recognized  as  an  inno- 
vation. 

* 

Dumas  makes  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  worth  one  hundred 
millions,  does  he  not? — in  francs. 

Bah! 

What  are  a  hundred  millions  in  francs — twenty  millions  in  dol- 
lars— four  millions  in  pounds  sterling — to-day?     Genteel  poverty. 

Yanderbilt  is  worth  two  hundred  millions.  Were  he  to  start 
after  the  scalps  of  Jay  Gould  Danglars  and  Jim  Keene  Morcerf; 
were  he  then  to  climb  upon  a  rock,  and  say  (apropos  of  his  fort- 
une), "The  world  is  mine!  '-  what  would  his  family  do? 

They  would  clap  him  into  an  insane  asylum,  and  then  make 
merry  with  his  millions. 

We  do  these  things  much  better  than  in  France. 


It  is  vile  at  Monterey 

When  it  rains, 
And  the  little  noses  flatten 
'Gainst  the  panes; 
While  their  owners  gaze  without, 
With  a  frown,  and  then  a  pout, 
While  they  watch  the  waters  spout, 
As  it  rains. 

It  is  vile  at  Monterey 

When  it  rains, 
And  the  angry  little  darlings 
Lack  the  swains 
Upon  whom  their  wrath  to  wreak — 
Were  they  there,  the  beaux  would  streak 
For  the  middle  of  next  week 
When  it  rains. 

Yes,  it's  vile  at  Monterey 

When  it  rains; 

When  there's  naught  to  do  but  listen 

For  the  trains; 

When  the   bowling-alley  palls, 

When  no  click  of  billiard  balls 

Echoes  through  the  lofty  halls 

As  it  rains. 

It's  not  bad  at  Monterey 

Tho'  it  rains — 
If  your  bestest  girl  is  with  you 
Who  complains? 
Tho'  the  skies  be  gray  and  cold, 
If  you  have  her  hand  to  hold 
(For  an  hour)  you'll  be  consoled 
When  it  rains. 

But  it's  nice  at  Monterey 

Tho'  it  rains, 
Tho'  the  storms  are  howling  by  in 
Hurricanes, 
When  she's  gone,  your  ownest  Pearl, 
Then  up  to  the  fire-side  curl — 
Buzz  some  other  fellow's  girl 
When  it  rains. 

WlLL-O'-THE-WlSP. 


Mrs.    Langtry's   English. 

Editors  Argonaut:  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  concerning 
some  peculiarities  of  Mrs.  Langtry's  speech.  She  is  supposed  to 
have  gone  on  the  stage  without  any  necessity  for  a  preliminary 
study  of  stage  elocution.  Accustomed  to  a  circle  where  "  English 
as  she  is  spoke"  is  in  its  absolute  purity,  she  necessarily  needed 
none.  Her  speech  is  therefore  utterly  without  pedantry,  while  at 
the  same  time  delightfully  correct.  Yet  she  has  a  lapse  or  two 
which,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  might  be  called  a  colloquialism. 
Thus,  in  a  moment  of  self-communing,  she  cries:  "  I  don  t  know 
whattodo;  my  head  is  in  a  w'irl."  In  this  country,  "w'irl.w'at, 
and  w'ite  "  are  Fhiladelphianisms,  just  as  "  rawr  oysters  "  is  a  bit 
of  New  York  dialect,  it  is  rather  hard  on  Mrs.  Langtry,  that  with 
her  barely  concealed  contempt  for  everything  in  America  but  its 
dollars,  she  should  get  off  an  Americanism  line  this.  Apropos  of 
this  missing  h.  It  is  curious  enough  that  cultivated  Americans 
elide  the  k  more  frequently  in  certain  forms  of  speech  than  the 
English  do.  Taking  such  simple  sentences  as  "I  told  him  so," 
"  I  sent  for  her,"  "  t  went  to  him,"  etc.,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
English  aspirate  the  initial  letter  of  the  pronoun  more  carefully, 
more  markedly  than  their  American  cousins  do.  Listen  to  the 
English  company  at  the  Baldwin,  and  you  will  find  it  to  be  so.  It 
is  an  English  company  in  the  main,  though  Mr.  Edmunds  presents 
a  young  woman  with  a  posy  with  the  essentially  Hibernian  re- 
mark: "Here's  wan  for  you."  B. 

San  Francisco,  June  iS,  18S4. 

The  San  Franciscan,  a  political  and  literary  weekly,  the 
publication  of  which  was  begun  in  this  city  about  the  first 
of  March,  has  suspended.  The  Globe,  which  suspended 
some  days  ago,  is  now  followed  by  another  small  evening 
paper,  the  Star.  In  its  valedictory  the  Star  thus  untwin- 
kles:  "  With  many  thanks  to  our  faithful  friends  and  ad- 
herents, we  can  not  avoid  concluding  that  Vanderbilt  was 
not  altogether  wrong  when  he  gave  utterance  to  the  ex- 
pression, c  The  public  be  d — d.' " 

A  member  of  the  rhetorical  class  in  a  certain  college 
had  just  finished  his  declamation,  when  the  professor  said: 

"  Mr. ,  do  you  suppose  a  general  would  address  his 

soldiers  in  the  manner  you  spoke  that  piece?  " 
I  do,"  was  the  reply,  "if  he  was  half-scared  tc 
as  nervous  as  a  cat." 
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THE    ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 

Great  Sacrifice  of  Bric-a-brac. 

Parties  desiring  to  buy  a  job-lot  of  garden^tools  will  do 
well  to  call  and  examine  my  stock.  The  lot  consists  in 
part  of  the  following : 

One  three-cornered  hoe,  Gothic  in  its  architecture  and 
in  good  running  order.  It  is  the  same  one  I  erroneously 
hold  up  the  carnations  with,  and  may  be  found,  I  think, 
behind  the  bam,  where  I  threw  it  when  I  discovered  my 
error.  Original  cost  of  hoe,  six  bits.  Will  be  closed  out 
now  at  two  bits  to  make  room  for  new  goods. 

Also,  one  garden-rake,  almost  as  good  as  new.  One  front 
tooth  needs  filling,  and  then  it  will  be  as  good  as  ever.  I 
sell  this  weapon  not  so  much  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  because 
I  do  not  want  it  any  more.  I  shall  not  garden  any  next 
spring.  I  do  not  need  to.  I  began  it  to  benefit  my  health, 
and  my  health  is  now  so  healthy  that  I  shall  not  require 
the  open  air  exercise  incident  to  gardening  any  more.  In 
fact,  I  am  too  robust  if  anything.  I  will,  therefore,  acting 
under  the  advice  of  my  royal  phj  sician,  close  this  rake  out, 
since  the  failure  of  the  Northwestern  Car  Company,  at  fifty 
cents  on  the  dollar. 

Also,  one  lawn-mower,  only  used  once.  At  that  time  I 
cut  down  what  grass  I  had  on  my  lawn  and  three  varieties 
of  high-priced  rose-bushes.  It  is  one  of  the  most  hardy, 
open-air  lawn-mowers  now  made.  It  will  outlive  any  other 
lawn-mower,  and  be  firm  and  unmoved  when  all  the  shrub- 
bery has  gone  to  decay.  You  can  also  mow  your  peony- 
bed  with  it,  if  you  desire.  I  tried  it.  This  is  also  an  easy- 
running  lawn-mower.  I  would  recommend  it  to  any  man 
who  would  like  to  soak  his  lawn  with  perspiration.  I 
mowed  my  lawn,  and  then  pushed  a  street-car  around  in 
the  afternoon  to  relax  my  over-strained  muscles.  I  will 
sacrifice  this  lawn-mower  at  three-quarters  its  original  cost, 
owing  to  depression  in  the  stock  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
Gold  Mine,  of  which  I  am  a  large  owner  and  cashier-at- 
large. 

Will  also  sell  a  bright  new  spade,  only  used  two  hours 
spading  for  angle-worms.  This  is  a  good,  early-blooming, 
and  very  hardy  angle-worm  spade,  built  in  the  Doric  style 
of  architecture.  Persons  desiring  a  spade  flush,  and  lack- 
ing one  spade  to  "  fill,"  will  do  well  to  give  me  a  call.  No 
trouble  to  show  goods. 

I  will  also  part  with  a  small  chest  of  carpenters'  tools  only 
slightly  worn.  I  had  intended  to  do  a  good  deal  of  ama- 
teur carpenter  work  this  summer;  but,  as  the  Presidential 
convention  occurs  in  June,  and  I  shall  have  to  attend  to 
that,  and  as  I  have  already  sawed  up  a  Queen  Anne  chair 
and  thoughtlessy  sawed  into  my  leg,  I  shall  probably  sac- 
rifice the  tools.  These  tools  are  all  well  made,  and  I  do 
not  sell  them  to  make  money  on  them,  but  because  I  have 
no  use  for  them.  I  feel  as  though  these  tools  would  be 
safer  in  the  hands  of  a  carpenter.  I'm  no  carpenter.  My 
wife  admitted  that  when  I  sawed  a  board  across  the  piano- 
stool,  and  sawed  the  what-do-you-call-it  all  out  of  the 
cushion. 

Any  one  desiring  to  monkey  with  the  carpenter's  trade 
would  do  well  to  consult  my  catalogue  and  price-list.  I 
will  throw  in  a  white-holly  corner-bracket  put  together 
with  fence-nails,  and  a  rustic  settee  that  looks  like  the'Cin- 
cinnati  riot.  Young  men  who  do  not  know  much,  and  in- 
valids whose  minds  have  become  affected,  are  cordially 
invited  to  call  and  examine  goods.  For  a  cash  trade  I  will 
also  throw  in  arnica,  court-plaster,  and  salve  enough  to 
run  the  tools  two  weeks,  if  ordinary  care  be  taken. 

If  properly  approached,  I  might  also  be  wheedled  into 
sacrificing  an  easy  running  domestic  wheelbarrow.  I  have 
domesticated  it  myself,  and  taught  it  a  great  many  tricks. 
— Bill  Nye  in  Puck.  

A  Religious  SIoggiog-Match. 

Red  Dog,  Arizona,  is  a  town  which  boasts  of  frontier 
saloons,  a  graveyard,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  nine  Egyptian 
or  Pharaoh  banks,  and  a  hotel.  There  was  once  a  church, 
but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Silas  Brown,  who  ran  it,  incautiously  un- 
dertook, one  day,  to  hold  four  aces  against  the  Justice  of 
the  Peace  while  that  gentleman  was  somewhat  over-heat- 
ed, and,  as  a  result  of  his  rashness,  was  made  a  real-estate 
owner  under  the  weeping  willow  in  the  lot  adjoining.  His 
flock  was  scattered,  and  the  scene  of  his  labors  drifted 
gradually  into  decay  and  contempt,  and  finally  passed 
under  the  sheriffs  hammer  and  became  a  bam. 

Four  weeks  ago  Mr.  Elisha  Perkins,  a  celebrated  reviv- 
alist of  Peoria,  Illinois,  was  delegated  by  the  Conference 
to  evangelize  Arizona,  and  selected  Red  Dog  as  the  initial 
point  of  his  campaign.  His  coming  was  the  signal  for 
bonfires  and  other  exuberant  tokens  of  border  enthusi- 
asm. The  Justice  of  the  Peace  had  a  speech  written,  and 
only  failed  to  deliver  it  because  it  was  found  impossible  to 
prop  him  up  when  the  hour  came.  The  local  band  was 
uproariously  serenadeful;  and  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins 
disheveled  himself  for  the  night,  he  had  reason,  indeed,  to 
feel  certain  that  the  cohorts  of  Satan  were  in  wild  dismay. 
Now,  it  so  happened  that  the  only  mention  of  Mr.  Perkins 
on  the  dodgers  which  profusely  announced  his  coming  to 
Red  Dog  was  the  single  line : 

"  Perkins,  Revivalist." 

There  were  no  dictionaries  in  Red  Dog.  The  hotel- 
keeper  thought  that  "revival"  meant  either  a  prize-fight  or 
a  species  of  circus;  the  doctor  was  impressed  with  recol- 
lections that  it  signified  a  scheme  run  somewhat  on  the 
principle  of  a  lottery;  and  the  justice  of  the  peace  was 
convinced  it  was  a  renaissance  of  cock-fighting,  of  which 
sanguinary  sport  he  was  particularly  fond.  The  adherents 
of  each  theory  wrangled  until  the  midnight  was  far  gone, 
and  then  retired  with  their  boots  on  to  wait  the  issue. 
When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins  met  the  assembled  company  ] 
in  the  hotel  dining-room,  the  next  morning,  he  was  some- 
what surprised  to  be  greeted  with  three  vigorous  cheers, 
and  to  behold  a  twenty-four-foot  ring,  with  liberal  sawdust] 
pitched  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  while  in  one  corner 
were  sponges,  vinegar,  and  coops  containing  the  justice's 
gamest  poultry.  On  the  wall  the  doctor  had  arranged  a 
black-board,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  lottery,  and  along 
one  end  of  the  room  ran  a  temporary  bar,  so  arranged  that 
";  juests  might  be  supplied  without  taking  their  eyes  off 
the  entertainment — whatever  it  might  be. 


Somewhat  startled  by  his  lusty  reception,  and  certainly 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  elaborate  preparation  which 
had  been  going  forward,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins  took  his 
position  in  the  centre  of  the  ring,  and,  amid  breathless 
silence  and  expectation,  gave  out  the  opening  hymn. 

It  was  met  with  open-mouthed  wonder  and  silence,  save 
from  one  of  the  coops  in  the  comer,  where  one  of  the  jus- 
tice's pets  shrilled  a  vigorous  defiance. 

"  Thet's  him,"  said  the  justice,  hoarsely;  "wip'd  Bill 
Twiggses  brown  yisterd'y,  colder  'n  p'ison." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins  gave  out  another  verse.  Then  the 
doctor  leaned  over  the  ropes. 

"  There's  four  tenderfoots  yar,"  he  whispered.  "  Spread 
the  lay-out,  'n  clean  'em." 

"  Dearly  beloved  brethren,"  faltered  the  Rev.  Mr.  Per- 
kins. 

"  Kin  ye  knock  out  Jim  Baggs  ?  "  quired  the  hotel-keeper. 

"  I  fear  there  has  been  some  mistake  here,  my  good 
friends,"  began  the  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins,  the  cold  beads  of 
anxiety  standing  out  on  his  brow. 

Mr.  Jim  Baggs  leaped  into  the  ring.  He  had  but  one 
eye,  but  the  badness  of  it  could  have  been  divided  with 
propriety. 

"  Put  up  your  dukes,"  he  said.  Then  he  led  out  with 
his  left.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins  contemplated  the  ceil- 
ing. When  thirty  seconds  had  passed,  the  justice  called 
time.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins  was  still  suffering,  and  did 
not  rise. 

"  Gimme  the  stakes,"  said  Mr.  Baggs.  The  hotel- 
keeper  passed  over  sixty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents, 
which  had  been  thoughtfully  collected  at  the  door.  Then 
Mr.  Baggs  went  through  the  convivial  ceremony  known  as 
setting  them  up,  and  departed. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins  arose,  and  had 
a  long  and  confidential  talk  with  the  hotel-keeper. 

Last  Sunday  he  again  addressed  the  conference  in 
Peoria. — Life. 

THE    LATEST    VERSE. 


Roses  and  Nightingale. 

In  my  garden  it  is  night-time, 
But  a  still  time  and  a  bright  time, 

For  the  moon  rains  down  her  splendor, 
And  my  garden  feels  the  wonder 
Of  the  spell  which  it  lies  under 

In  that  light  so  soft  and  tender. 

While  the  moon  her  watch  is  keeping 
All  the  blossoms  here  are  sleeping, 

And  the  roses  sigh  for  dreaming 
Of  the  bees  that  love  to  love  them 
When  the  warm  sun  shines  above  them 

And  the  butterflies  pass  gleaming. 

Could  one  follow  roses'  fancies, 
When  the  night  the  garden  trances, 

Oh,  what  lair  things  we  could  chance  on! 
For  to  lilies  and  to  roses, 
As  to  us,  soft  sleep  discloses 

What  the  waking  may  not  glance  on. 

But  hark!  now  across  the  moonlight, 
Through  the  warmness  of  the  June  night, 

From  the  tall  trees'  listening  branches, 
Gomes  the  sound,  sustained  and  holy, 
Of  the  passionate  melancholy, 

Of  a  wound  which  singing  stanches. 

Oh,  the  ecstasy  of  sorrow 
Which  the  music  seems  to  borrow 

From  the  thought  of  some  past  lover 
Who  loved  vainly  all  his  lifetime, 
Till  death  ended  peace  and  strife-time, 

And  the  darkness  clothed  him  over! 

Oh,  the  passionate,  sweet  singing, 
Aching,  gushing,  throbbing,  ringing, 

Dying  in  divine,  soft  closes, 
Recommencing,  waxing  stronger, 
Sweet  notes,  ever  sweeter,  longer, 

Till  the  singing  wakes  the  roses! 

Quoth  the  roses  to  the  singer: 
1  Oh,  thou  dearest  music  bringer, 

Now  our  sleep  so  sweelly  endeth, 
Tell  us  why  thy  song  so  sad  seems, 
When  the  air  is  full  of  glad  dreams, 

And  the  bright  moon  o'er  us  bendeth?  " 

Sang  the  singer  to  the  roses: 
'  Love  for  you  my  song  discloses, 

Hence  the  note  of  grief  it  borrows," 
Quoth  the  roses,  "  Love  means  pleasure." 
Quoth  the  singer,  "  Love's  best  measure 
Is  its  pure  attendant  sorrows." 
— Philip  Boitrke  Marston  in  July  Harper's 


Five  Quatrains. 

I. — ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

From  mask  to  mask,  amid  the  masquerade, 

Young  Passion  went  with  challenging,  soft  breath: 

'Art  Love?"  he  whispered;  "art  thou  Love,  sweet  maid?' 

Then  Love,  with  glittering  eyelids,   "I  am  Death." 

II. — CIRCUMSTAIs'CE. 

Linked  to  a  clod,  harassed,  and  sad 
With  sordid  cares,  she  never  knew  life's  sweet 
WTio  should  have  moved  in  marble  halls  and  had 

Kings  and  crown-princes  at  her  feet. 

III. — EVIL  EASIER  THAN   GOOD. 

Ere  half  the  good  I  planned  to  do 
Was  done,  the  short-breathed  day  was  through. 
Had  my  intents  been  dark  instead  of  fair, 
I  had  done  all,  and  still  had  time  to  spare. 

IV.— OMAR  KHAYVAM.     (AFTER  FITZGERALD.) 

Sultan  and  Slave  alike  have  gone  their  way 
With  Bahram  Giir,  but  whither  none  may  say; 

Yet  he  who  charmed  the  wise  at  Naishapur 
Seven  centuries  since  still  charms  the  wise  to-day. 


Two  things  there  are  with  Memory  will  abide — 
Whatever  else  befall — while  life  flows  by: 
That  soft,  cold  hand-touch  at  the  altar  side; 
The  thrill  that  shook  you  at  your  child's  first  cry. 

—  J.  B.  Aldrich. 


VANITY    FAIR. 

A  contributor  to  a  London  scientific  paper  says  that  a 
very  simple  and  effective  way  of  coloring. a  meerschaum 
bowl  is  by  painting  it  while  you  are  smoking,  and  after  it 
becomes  warm,  with  the  creamy  surface  of  good  milk  (or 
with  cream),  by  means  of  a  common  hair  pencil,  which 
brings  out  the  brown  and  yellow  colors  beautifully,.and  as 
by  magic. 

Ladies'  handkerchiefs  this  season  in  Paris  match  the 
gown,  so  that  if  your  gown  is  made  of  a  material  with  a  de- 
sign of  rosebuds,  or  trimmed  with  rosebud  embroider)', 
you  should  have  a  handkerchief  with  a  rosebud  border. 
If  your  gown  is  brown  tweed  your  handkerchief  should 
have  a  brown  border,  and  if  your  dress  is  made  of  striped 
material  your  handkerchief  should  have  a  border  striped  to 
match.  The  latest  novelties  in  men's  handkerchiefs  have 
a  border  of  little  red  or  black  devils  in  grotesque  attitudes. 

In  Paris  the  monkey  has  chased  the  pig  out  of  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  for  on  all  manner  of  knick-knacks  the 
nimble  ape  appears  in  bronze,  in  silver,  or  carved  in  wood 
as  on  the  handles  of  sun-umbrellas  and  canes.  When 
carved  in  ebony,  with  eyes  of  ivory,  this  semi-human  creat- 
ure has  a  somewhat  alarming  aspect,  particularly  where  he 
grins  so  as  to  show  some -very  sharp  and  white  little  teeth. 
Certainly,  if  not  beautiful,  the  monkey  is  an  agreeable 
change  from  that  pig  which  erstwhile  decorated  all  mad- 
ame's  belongings. 

♦ — 

Some  one  has  invented  a  material  composed  in  part  of 
rubber  which  is  at  once  a  warranted  protection  against  rain 
and  an  agreeable  fabric  to  look  upon.  It  is  a  kind  of  serge 
lined  with  rubber  cloth,  and  is  light  and  flexible;  there  are 
several  colors  and  qualities.  Made  into  ulsters  or  circu- 
lars for  ladies,  it  serves  a  double  purpose,  that  of  keeping 
the  wearer  dry  and  adding  a  certain  attractiveness  to  a 
rainy  day  costume.  A  close  hat  or  bonnet,  with  as  little 
trimming  as  possible,  should  be  worn  on  stormy  days. 
Nothing  looks  more  forlorn  than  wet  and  drooping  feathers 
and  flowers. 

Brooklyn  society  is  excited  in  regard  to  the  pretended 
portraits  of  Brooklyn  ladies  recently  published  in  the  New 
York  World.  It  is  thought  to  be  going  a  step  beyond  the 
proprieties  of  even  the  wild  Western  journalism  to  invade 
the  photographic  albums  of  private  life  to  make  pictorial 
sensations.  And  the  Brooklyn  fathers  are  reasonably  ex- 
cited on  this  subject,  and  the  more  as  they  are  officially 
informed  it  will  be  done  again.  An  interesting  question 
will  be  raised  if  these  father  apply  to  the  courts  for  an  in- 
junction to  prevent  the  publication  of  a  paper  containing 
their  daughters'  portraits.  In  France,  recently,  an  injunc- 
tion of  that  kind  was  granted. 

* 

"  The  Marquis  de  Leuville  has  recently  presented  his 
fiancee,  Mrs.  Leslie,  with  a  diamond  coronet,  the  central 
stone  having  been  in  the  possession  of  the  De  Leuvilles 
for  four  hundred  years.  He  has  also  presented  her  with  a 
target  six  inches  square,  in  a  gold  frame,  in  which  he  wrote 
his  initials  with  pistol  bullets  at  forty  paces.  His  admira- 
tion for  American  beauty  caused  him  to  fight  that  duel  last 
autumn.  Hearing  the  name  of  an  American  lady  spoken 
slightingly,  he  challenged  the  speaker."  If  the  central 
stone  was  in  the  -possession  of  the  De  Leuvilles  for  four 
hundred  years,  how  did  it  pass  into  the  possession  of  the 
Tussaud  wax-works,  from  which  the  marquis  is  descended  ? 
» — 

With  mountain  dresses  it  is  now  considered  more  con- 
venient to  add  knickerbockers,  like  those  made  for  bath- 
ing costumes.  English  women  who  spend  their  vacation 
in  Switzerland  climbing  the  Alps  have  many  times  proved 
what  a  great  help  it  is  in  climbing  not  to  have  any  super- 
fluous garments.  The  mountain  dress,  to  be  perfect  for 
its  purpose,  should  consist  of  two  pieces,  skirt  and  waist. 
These  ought  to  be  sewn  together  at  the  waist-band.  The 
skirt  should  be  made  as  light  as  possible,  and  the  waist  in 
loose  blouse  fashion.  Well-fitting  boots,  which  are  not 
too  loose,  are  better  for  climbing  than  those  in  which  the 
foot  can  slide  about.  Chamois  gloves  with  long  gauntlets 
are  most  serviceable,  if  gloves  are  worn  at  all. 
♦ — 

A  fashionable  restaurant  keeper  in  New  York  laments 
the  tendency  displayed  by  young  men  to  abandon  full 
dress  at  the  dinner-table.  "  If  I  find,"  he  says,  "  this  ten- 
dency sensibly  increases,  I  shall  put  up  a  notice  prohibit- 
ing the  entrance  of  any  one  in  business  clothes.  A  dress 
suit  is  at  the  very  root  of  polite  table  society.  I  know 
something  about  it,  young  man,  and  have  studied  the  ques- 
tion deeply.  I  have  my  customers'  interests  as  much  at 
heart  as  my  own.  I'll  tell  you  what  I  mean.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  physicians  in  this  city  told  me  as  a  posi- 
tive fact  that  the  reason  English  statesmen,  barristers,  and 
justices  live  to  such  an  old  age— it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
they  do — is  simply  because  they  dress  for  dinner." 


The  stick  of  sealing-wax  and  a  daintily  engraved  seal  are 
now  the  requisites  of  the  fashionable  writing-table.  There 
is  a  great  art  in  sealing  a  letter.  Do  not  begin  by  thrust- 
ing the  end  of  the  wax  into  the  flame.  Take  plenty  of 
time.  Hold  the  wax  above  the  flame  of  the  candle,  but 
not  near  enough  to  bum.  A  burnt- wax  makes  a  brittle, 
streaky  seal,  and  is  hard  to  manage.  When  the  wax  has 
gradually  softened,  apply  it  with  a  circular  movement 
upon  the  place  to  be  sealed;  rub  it  well  around  and  down 
until  you  have  a  circle  of  proper  size  and  thickness.  The 
wax  has  now  cooled  so  that  it  will  not  take  a  clear  impres- 
sion. Hold  the  envelope  some  distance  from  the  flame 
until  the  wax  has  again  become  soft,  then  moisten  and  ap- 
ply the  seal.    The  result  will  be  a  clear-cut  impression. 

An  Indian  chief,  while  in  Washington,  was  taken  to  see 
the  burlesque  show.  After  the  performance  he  remarked, 
through  an  interpreter,  that  the  Great  Father  was  very 
kind  to  send  the  poor  Indians  blankets,  when  they  were 
so  much  needed  at  home. 
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LADIES    IN    LOW-NECKED    GOWNS. 


'Cockaigne"  Discusses  a  London  Question. 


The  hue  and  cry  against  decollete  gowns  seems  to  be 
every  day  gaining  breath,  and  unlike  those  popular  out- 
bursts of  either  favor  or  disfavor,  which  so  often  ruffle  the 
surface  of  society's  otherwise  calm  sea,  the  movement  is 
apparently  not  altogether  without  cause.  I  do  not  in  the 
least  mean  to  say  that  I  would  like,  as  a  rule  without  any 
exceptions,  a  reign  of  high-necked  gowns.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  people  who  go  out  at  all  this 
season,  that  decolleteness  is  decidedly  on  the  increase, 
and  that,  compared  with  the  gowns  of  last  season,  a  farther 
"  dip  "  of  at  least  an  inch  fore  and  aft  in  the  neck  circle  of 
the  bodices  is  clearly  observable. 

One  would  be  apt  to  question  how  long  this  sort  of  thing 
could  go  on,  did  one  not  reflect  that  there  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  women  can  not  go  and  be  proper  inmates  of  a  re- 
spectable ball-room,  or  guests  at  a  respectable  dinner- 
party. When  this  limit  is  reached  they  will  be  compelled 
to  stop.  The  law  which  protects  public  morals  will  per- 
force be  respected  where  public  opinion  must  long  remain 
powerless.  English  women,  as  one  sees  them  at  evening 
entertainments  both  public  and  private  just  now,  don't 
seem  to  have  many  fractions  of  an  inch  to  go  before  the 
prohibited  barrier  is  arrived  at.  However,  all  discussible 
subjects  are  susceptible  of  having  several  ways  of  looking 
at  them,  and  there  are  certainly  several  ways  of  looking  at 
this  question  of  decollete  dressing. 

Truth  is  forever  having  a  tilt  at  what  it  is  pleased  to  term 
the  "  Fashion  of  Nakedness,"  and  in  strict  accord  with 
Labouchere's  peculiar  treatment  of  all  things  which  he 
considers  worthy  of  notice  in  his  paper,  the  subject  is  there 
handled  without  gloves.  But  aside  from  the  fact  that  there 
is  never  any  logic  in  abuse,  and  that  the  suggested  correc- 
tion of  a  fault  should  always  be  accompanied  by  a  like  sug- 
gested means  of  accomplishing  the  reform,  nobody  in  high 
society  in  London  ever  cares  a  farthing  what  Labouchere 
says,  or  pays  any  heed  to  him  beyond  being  amused  at  his 
caddish  audacity  and  thorough  un-Englishmanliness,  as 
gauged  from  a  high-life  standpoint.  He  never  goes  into 
even  good  society,  let  alone  the  best  (with  the  doings  of 
which  his  paper  professes  to  teem),  and  doesn't  in  the  very 
least  know,  except  from  questionable  hearsay,  what  is 
transpiring  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  either.  There- 
fore does  it  seem  especially  hard  to  have  such  opinions  as 
his  go  abroad  and  be  copied  (as  I  often  see  them)  into  the 
American  papers,  and  be  taken  as  the  mirror  and  true  ex- 
pression of  high-life  English  views. 

One  would  think  from  reading  his  tirades,  in  which  a 
vulgar  assertion  of  his  own  unsupported  ideas  is  mistaken 
for  individual  straightforwardness,  that  this  matter  of  de- 
collete dressing  on  the  part  of  women  was  a  matter  of  but 
yesterday.  Like  all  really  ignorant  and  self-asserting  up- 
starts, his  discoveries  are  of  what  everybody  else  has  known 
for  ages.  Take  the  family  portraits  which  hang  in  the  pict- 
ure galleries  of  all  great  houses,  and  we  are  driven  to  ad- 
mit, that  whatever  else  of  womanly  virtue  our  grandmoth- 
ers and  great-aunts  possessed,  modesty  was  not  one  of 
them,  and  that  the  study  of  female  anatomy  was  as  advan- 
tageously provided  by  the  paintings  of  Gainsborough  and 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  as  by  the  writings  of  Dunglison  and 
Hunter. 

But  to  come  down  to  our  own  time.  In  England,  the 
female  evening  or  full-dress  is,  and  always  has  been,  dt 
rigueur,  decollete.  It  is  the  established  court  dress  of  the 
English  court,  and  there  never  has  been  a  sovereign  so 
strict  in  the  rules  and  regulations  which  enforce  its  observ- 
ance as  is  Queen  Victoria.  The  Queen  herself  in  her  best 
days  was  never  alarmingly  reluctant  as  to  the  extent  of  her 
own  display  of  those  womanly  charms  with  the  possession 
of  which  she  is  in  no  small  degree  accredited.  Her 
daughters,  too,  when  in  evening  dress,  are  quite  lavish  in 
an  exhibition  which  leaves  but  little  to  the  imagination. 
Especially  may  this  be  said  to  be  the  case  with  the  Prin- 
cess Louise.  And,  indeed,  she  can  hardly  be  blamed  for 
not  seeking  to  conceal  one  of  the  most  rounded,  plump, 
and  satiny  necks  and  pairs  of  shoulders  and  the  most  bil- 
lowy of  bosoms  in  the  United  Kingdom;  and  that  is  say- 
ing a  good  deal.  Certainly  no  men  object  to  the  gracious 
view  she  gives  them,  and  what  women  may  say  is,  of 
course,  actuated  by  jealousy  and  spite.  I  doubt  if  La- 
bouchere has  ever  seen  the  Princess  Louise  in  a  low- 
necked  gown.  If  he  ever  had,  he  wouldn't  have  another 
word  to  say  against  the  custom. 

The  Pnncess  of  Wales,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  a 
great  mistake  in  dressing  so  low  as  she  does.  In  many 
harmless  things  an  avowed  prude,  her  bodices  are  not  only 
among  the  most  decollete  in  England,  but  she  has  a  way 
of  hoisting  up  her  shoulders  that,  aside  from  giving  the  ap- 
pearance of  effort  on  her  part  to  crawl  through,  shows  the 
complete  contour  of  both  arms  between  the  top  of  the 
bodice  and  the  shoulder  joint.  One  could  perhaps  forgive 
her  this  trick  if  the  result  were  satisfactory  in  other  re- 
spects. But  her  neck  is  bony  and  scraggy  to  a  degree. 
What  surprises  one  most  is  that  she  should  be  as  fond  as 
she  is  of  being  photographed  in  a  semi-statuesque  fashion. 

Gladys,  Countess  of  Lonsdale,  has  a  beautiful  neck,  and 
a  bust  which,  to  once  see  as  she  graciously  condescends 
to  unveil  it,  would  make  one  regard  as  a  species  of  van- 
dalism any  movement  of  fashion  directed  to  even  a  soup- 
con  of  its  future  obscurity.  Mrs.  Cornwallis  West  is  now 
getting  decidedly  passee;  but  in  her  best  days,  about 
three  or  four  years  ago,  she  dressed  as  decollete  as — well, 
as  decollete  as  everybody  dresses  now.  But  at  the  time 
she  was  considerably  sat  upon  in  consequence.  Yet  no 
one  could  really  blame  her,  beyond  its  then  styled  im- 
modesty, for  showing  as  lovely  a  neck  and  shoulders  as  one 
could  well  wish  to  see.  The  young  Marchioness  of  Kil- 
dare,  Lady  Hermione  Duncombe  that  was  a  few  months 
ago,  has  a  beautiful  neck,  of  which  she  never  hesitates  to 
show  what  would  be  considered  a  superabundance  in  a 
less  favored-by-nature  woman. 

And,  after  all,  that  is  really  where  it  all  is.  One  doesn't 
object  to  the  pretty  necks  going  as  decollete  as  they  please. 
It  is  the  ugly  ones  that  make  the  fashion  detestable.  Did 
fashion  restrict  the  custom  to  the  possessors  of  marble 


shoulders,  satin  necks,  and  billowy  bosoms,  there  wouldn't 
be  a  word  said.  But  unhappily  it  lets  every  one  take  part 
in  the  full  dress  "  undress  "  parade,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
fat  old  dowagers  with  necks  and  dumpling-like  continua- 
tions of  purple  buckskin;  ancient  maidens  with  yellow 
parchment  backs  more  rounded  than  their  chests;  tall, 
ungainly  women  who  consider  skin-covered  shoulder- 
blades  and  collar-bones  a  sight  to  delight  the  eye ;  and 
aesthetic  young  damsels,  the  Nile  green  of  whose  com- 
plexions, and  the  unbroken  flatness  of  whose  outlines, 
seem  to  intensify  as  they  descend — all  find  entrance,  and, 
in  keeping  with  the  well-established  peculiarities  of  ugly 
women,  think  their  charms  are  so  great  that  other  people 
can  not  be  shown  enough  of  them.  No  wonder,  then,  is  it 
that  the  sights  one  sees  at  balls  are  enough  to  nauseate  one, 
and  that  people  are  up  in  arms  against  a  continuance  of  a 
custom  that  forces  them  to  look  against  their  will  upon 
nude  hideousness.  But  could  the  fashion,  as  I  say,  be 
strictly  confined  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  the  women  I  have 
mentioned,  and  a  few  others,  such  as  young  Mrs.  Sassoon, 
Lady  Beatrix  Herbert,  Lady  Garoagh,  and  Mrs.  Langtry, 
the  anti-low  neck  movement  would  no  more  be  heard  of. 

Of  Mrs.  Langtry  in  connection  with  this  subject,  I  need 
not  say  much.  I  understand  that  her  theatrical  tour  in 
America  will  this  time  include  San  Francisco,  and  those 
who  have  not  already  seen  her  will  then  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  for  themselves.  I  will  say  this — if  after 
seeing  her  in  a  decollete  dress  they  do  not  express  a  regret 
that  gowns  are  worn  so  high  nowadays,  I  shall  be  very 
much  mistaken.  Some  people  there  are  who  will  tell  you 
that  that  is  her  chief  attraction.  Perhaps  they  may  be 
right,  but  I  do  not  think  so.  Excelling  as  she  does  in  all 
that  goes  to  make  (physically  speaking)  a  perfectly  beauti- 
ful woman,  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  which  she  excels  the 
most,  in  feature,  carriage,  complexion,  form,  figure,  smile, 
expression,  or  manner.  Whatever  attracts  your  notice 
most  at  the  moment  will  seem  to  be  her  greatest  charm. 
It  in  turn  will  give  place  to  another,  and  so  those  in  her 
presence  will  experience  an  ever-present  but  ever-chang- 
ing delight.  She  never  tires  you.  It  is  in  the  immense 
variety  of  her  attractions  that  Mrs.  Langtry  really  stands 
alone  among  women,  not  only  as  the  most  beautiful,  but 
the  most  bewitching  woman  of  the  day. 

Her  powers  seem  inexhaustible,  limitless.  Not  only 
does  she  attract  attention,  but  she  keeps  it;  and  I  defy  any 
man  (or  woman  either)  to  keep  his  eyes  off  her  while  she  is 
within  sight.  The  subtile  influence  of  her  presence  I  have 
never  heard  denied  by  any  one  who  has  ever  been  thrown 
in  her  society.  I  have  no  doubt  there  will  be  many  who, 
on  first  seeing  her  on  the  stage,  will  say  they  are  disap- 
pointed. But  they  won't  really  be.  They  will  only  think 
so.  A  woman  whose  beauty  would  please  all  preconceived 
tastes,  and  satisfy  all  anticipations,  would  not  only  be  an 
impossibility,  but  a  nondescript  as  odd  as  ever  delighted  the 
wilyBarnum.  No  such  woman  ever  existed.  The  majority 
will  like  her  at  once,  while  the  others,  with  ideals  of  beauty 
different  from  hers,  will  find  their  real  and  only  disap- 
pointment in  the  shattering  of  the  models  their  minds  had 
ever  pictured  to  them  as  the  perfection  of  female  loveli- 
ness. But  once  the  ideal  destroyed,  they  will  soon  be  won 
over.  To  those  who  come  back  from  her  first  performance 
I  say,  "  Wait.  Wait  a  day  or  two,  and  see  if  you  can  help 
wanting  to  go  and  see  her  again,  and  if,  during  the  interim, 
she  does  not  come  up  before  your  mind's  eye  a  thousand 
times,  and  as  no  other  woman,  real  or  imaginary,  ever  did 
before." 

Of  course,  in  saying  these  things  I  suppose  myself  to  be 
talking  to  gentlemen  and  ladies.  I  don't  suppose,  for  an 
instant,  she  would  or  could  attract,  or  be  cared  for  by,  a 
coal-heaver,  or  a  navvy,  or  a  low-bom,  low-bred  woman. 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  stay,  on  one  occasion,  at  the 
same  country  house  with  her.  It  was  long  before  she  found 
it  expedient  to  go  on  the  stage — before,  in  fact,  she  had 
reached  the  zenith  of  her  fame  as  a  professional  beauty.  I 
had  never  even  seen  her  before,  and  had,  indeed,  become 
rather  prejudiced  against  her,  owing  to  the  talk  that  went 
on  about  her  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  other  topic 
of  conversation.  I  will  only  say  that  the  moment  I  found 
myself  in  the  room  with  her  I  experienced  the  influence  I 
have  spoken  of,  and  though  she  said  very  little  to  me,  I 
had  sense  enough  to  realize  that  the  shorter  I  made  my 
visits  at  that  house  while  she  remained  there  the  happier  it 
would  be  for  me  in  the  long  run.  Cockaigne. 

London,  May  29,  1884. 

A  gentleman  writes  to  the  London  Times  :  "  I  have  re- 
cently twice  crossed  the  Atlantic,  in  both  instances  in 
steamers  of  great  tonnage  and  the  highest  speed,  and  I 
have  gone  down  to  my  cabin  at  night  to  turn  in  with  a  feel- 
ing that  nothing  but  the  Providence  which  sits  up  aloft, 
and,  in  looking  after  poor  Jack,  has  to  perform  the  same 
duty  for  passengers,  could  avert  a  fatal  accident  if  any 
vessel  approached  ours  at  the  same  speed.  Through  dark, 
thick  nights,  amid  blinding  storms  of  hail,  still  we  drove 
ahead  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  knots  (seventeen  or  eighteen 
miles  an  hour  roughly),  with  the  most  reckless  disregard 
of  what  we  might  chance  to  meet.  It  is  true  that  every 
known  precaution  was  taken,  look-out  men  on  both  sides 
forward,  and  the  officers  most  vigilant,  but  still  I  contend 
that  with  vessels  of  such  immense  length  it  would  have 
been  absolutely  impossible  to  sheer  out  of  the  way  of  a  ves- 
sel lying  to  under  close  reefs  or  a  steamer  coming  end  on." 


In  reply  to  the  question  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  in 
real  life  among  criminals  as  the  wearing  of  false  beards, 
and  that  kind  of  disguise,  a  detective  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  the  make-up  of  the  stage  is  not  known  to  the  police 
in  their  dealings  with  rascals.  But  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
disguising,  and  it  is  generally  done  by  letting  hair  grow  or 
cutting  it  off,  and  changing  its  color.  There  are  barbers 
who  do  that  kind  of  work  at  high  prices.  They  got  into  it 
in  the  old  bounty-jumping  days.  A  man  with  long  black 
hair  and  whiskers  would  enlist,  get  his  bounty,  and  desert. 
Within  a  day  or  two  he  would  turn  up  again  with  red  hair 
and  whiskers  a  little  shorter.  Next  time  the  hair  might  be 
yellow,  and  all  of  it  gone  from  his  chin.  And  so  on,  if  he 
was  provident  with  his  stock  of  hair,  he  could  be  a  half 
dozen  different  men  before  getting  down  to  a  clean  face. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Sitting  Bull  is  going  to  travel  with  a  show. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  an  expert  bicyclist. 

Hock  is  the  favorite  wine  served  at  Queen  Victoria's 
table. 

Rowell,  the  English  pedestrian,  has  earned  eighty  thou- 
sand dollars  by  his  walking  matches. 

The  top  of  Charles  Reade's  right  fore-finger  was  bitten 
off  by  a  bear  in  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

Clara  Morris's  family  name  is  Morrison.  She  is  a  Can- 
adian, and  first  went  on  the  stage  in  the  ballet. 

Mr.  Samuel  J.  Tilden  is  descended  on  his  mother's  side 
from  one  of  the  Regicide  judges,  whose  wife  was  a  sister 
of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  Connery,  for  many  years  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Herald,  has  become  editor-in-chief  of  Truth, 
and  Truth  is  to  be  congratulated  thereon. 

Doctor  Remsch,  a  German  savant,  has  discovered  that 
minute  bacteria  infest  the  crust  of  dirt  that  accumulates 
on  old  coins,  and  act  as  agents  in  the  spread  of  disease. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  is  said  to  prepare  beforehand 
and  commit  to  memory  carefully  every  important  speech 
he  delivers,  and  he  seldom  reads  a  book,  but  studies  news- 
papers constantly. 

Louis  Kossuth  still  clings  to  the  Lutheran  faith  in  which 
he  was  brought  up,  but  does  not  deny  that  Byron  may  have 
been  right  when  he  wrote  that  "  religions  take  their  turns, 
and  other  creeds  will  rise  with  other  years." 

The  petition  to  Queen  Victoria  in  favor  of  the  restora- 
tion of  Valentine  Baker  to  the  British  army  has  already 
been  signed  by  over  twelve  thousand  persons,  including 
several  peers  and  members  of  the  Commons. 

The  jewels  of  the  late  dowager  Empress  of  Austria  go  to 
the  present  empress,  of  whom  her  husband  once  said,  "  I 
should  consider  the  Empress  Eugenie  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  Europe  if  there  were  not  my  wife." 

Doctor  Koch,  who  is  protruding  himself  as  the  claimed 
discoverer  of  the  cholera  germ,  is  described  as  a  diminu- 
tive, weazen-faced  man  of  forty,  who  looks  like  sixty,  and 
is  suspected  by  some  to  be  the  discovered  germ. 

The  widow  of  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Iturbide  of  Mexi- 
co, Mrs.  Iturbide,  lives  in  Washington,  near  the  British 
Legation,  and  possesses  some  wonderful  pieces  of  Mexican 
pottery,  silver,  and  needle-work.  Her  son,  once  the  pro- 
claimed heir  of  Maximilian,  is  a  prominent  society  man  in 
the  same  city. 

A  Paris  cablegram  states  that  Pasteur  is  being  over- 
whelmed with  letters  from  persons  offering  their  services  as 
subjects  for  his  experiments  in  inoculating  human  beings 
against  the  rabies.  The  experiments  will  De  made  before 
a  government  commission.  Anion"  those  who  offer  to 
submit  their  persons  to  the  test  in  the  interest  of  science 
are  no  less  than  fourteen  medical  students,  who  beg  to  be 
given  the  preference,  as  they  are  willing,  if  need  be,  to  die 
in  what  they  all  pronounce  the  cause  of  humanity. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  says  Truth,  ought  to  have  given 
out  that  he  was  going  to  Corsica  or  Corfu,  for,  having  re- 
treated to  Royal  for  a  little  quiet  during  the  month  of  May, 
he  finds  himself  followed  by  a  swarm  of  inquisitive  tourists, 
principally  English  and  American.  The  place  which  is 
usually  empty  till  the  middle  of  June,  is  now  as  crowded 
as  during  the  height  of  the  season.  The  valley  in  which 
Royat  lies  is  very  hot,  but  the  air  is  nevertheless  invigor- 
ating, and  the  neighboring  hills  are  easy  of  ascent.  The 
scenery  all  around  is  very  pleasing.  The  Prince  has  walked 
twice  to  Clermont,  and  he  has  also  driven  over  to  Vichy. 
He  follows  the  usual  routine  of  visitors  to  the  baths,  which 
means  getting  up  at  six,  going  to  bed  at  ten,  and  very  plain 
fare. 

"  The  true  story  "  of  how  the  late  Charles  O'Conor  came 
to  act  as  counsel  in  the  Forrest  divorce  case  is  told  by  the 
Syracuse  Herald.  Mrs.  Forrest's  friends  at  first  tried  to 
engage  him,  but  he  refused  positively  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  case.  But  they  had  spread  abroad  reports  of 
their  intention  to  engage  him,  hoping  thus  to  frighten  Mr. 
Forrest,  and  Forrest  had  heard  and  believed  them.  A  few 
hours  after  his  final  refusal  to  be  Mrs.  Forrest's  counsel, 
Mr.  O'Conor  took  his  seat  in  a  horse-car,  to  go  home.  A 
moment  later  Forrest  entered.  His  eye  fell  upon  O'Conor 
and  flashed  fire.  Believing  the  lawyer  to  be  his  wife's 
counsel  he  strode  up  to  him,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  as- 
sembled passengers,  deliberately  trod  on  his  toes.  Mr. 
O'Conor  rose,  quitted  the  car,  and  returned  to  his  office. 
There  he  wrote  a  brief  note  to  Mrs.  Forrest,  accepting  her 
case  without  retainer;  and  a  more  remorseless  warfare  was 
never  waged  by  counsel  upon  an  adversary's  client  than  that 
which  mi.  O'Conor  opened  against  the  great  actor  next 
day. 

Mr.  Blaine's  personal  magnetism,  says  the  Philadelphia 
Times,  is  probably  greater  than  that  of  any  other  man  seen 
in  public  life  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  He  has 
a  phenomenal  memory.  He  remembers  circumstances, 
dates,  names,  and  places  readily,  and  it  is  this  wonderfully 
available  memory'  that  makes  him  a  ready  speaker  and  a 
charming  companion.  He  has  also  great  quickness  and 
accuracy  of  judgment.  He  writes  as  readily  and  as 
strongly  as  he  speaks,  and  very  rapidly.  Mr.  Blaine  is 
slightly  above  the  average  height,  and  burly  in  form.  His 
hair  is  nearly  white,  ana  thin  on  top,  and  his  beard  is  not 
heavy.  He  has  a  fair  but  not  imposing  head.  Large  at 
the  base,  his  perceptive  and  emotional  faculties  overpower 
those  of  reason.  His  figure  is  well  preserved,  he  dresses 
with  care,  and  is  of  handsome  personnel.  He  has  made 
use  of  no  means  to  conceal  the  ravages  time  and  anxieties 
have  made  on  his  hair,  and  wears  it  close  cut,  the  color 
making  all  the  more  noticeable  his  dark  eyes,  which  glitter 
and  flash  with  temper,  or  glow  lustrous  and  bi 
amiably,  as  the  mood  is  on  him. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


The 


The  Philological  Society's  Dictionary. 
'  New  English  Dictionary,"  edited  by_  Doctor  James  A.  H. 


Murray,  president  of  the  British  Philological  Society,  is  a  volume 
which  has  been  looked  for  with  great  interest  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  first  part  has  just  been  issued,  and  comprises  the 
words  from  A  to  Ant.  The  work  has  been  compiled  on  historical 
principles,  founded  mainly  on  the  materials  collected  by  the  Philo- 
logical Society.  Its  editor  has  been  aided  by  scholars  and  men  of 
science  all  over  the  English-speaking  world,  and  to  these  he 
makes  acknowledgment  by  name  in  the  preface.  Preparations  for 
the  work  were  commenced  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  in  the  Philological  Society 
in  1S57,  at  the  suggestion  of  Doctor  Trench,  who  has  since  become 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.  It  was  proposed  that  a  new  English  dic- 
tionary should  be  made  in  which  there  should  be  completeness  of 
vocabulary  and  an  application  of  the  historical  method  to  the 
life  and  use  of  words.  Several  hundred  writers  began  to  select 
and  transcribe  typical  quotations  from  all  the  great  English  special 
and  general  writers  of  all  ages.  Mr.  Herbert  Coleridge  was  the 
first  editor,  and  he  was  succeeded,  on  his  death,  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Fur- 
nivale.  They  were  aided  by  Doctor  French,  Lord  Littleton,  Rev. 
W.  W.  Skeat,  Miss  Harriet  Martineau,  Miss  Charlotte  Vonge, 
Professor  Dowden,  Mr.  R.  Grant  White,  Hon.  G.  P.  Marsh,  and 
others.  The  work  dragged  through  a  varied  existence  until  1S7S, 
when  the  vast  amount  of  collected  material  was  massed  together 
in  one  place,  and  submitted  to  practical  arrangement.  Steps  were 
then  taken  for  the  printing,  and  a  new  appeal  was  sent  throughout 
the  world,  asking  fresh  aid.  Nearly  a  thousand  persons  respond- 
ed, and  became  "  readers  "  for  the  enterprise,  so  that  a  rapid  prog- 
ress was  made  in  the  work. 

The  aim  of  the  dictionary  is  to  furnish  an  adequate  account  of 
the  meaning,  origin,  and  history  of  English  words  now  in  use.  It 
shows  how  each  word  became  English,  and  in  what  shape;  which 
of  its  uses  have  become  obsolete,  and  which  have  survived.  It  il- 
lustrates this  by  quotations  ranging  from  the  first  known  occur- 
rence of  the  word  down  to  the  present  day,  and  treats  the  etymol- 
ogy 0i  each  word  on  the  basis  of  historical  fact,  in  the  methods 
and  results  of  philological  science. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  methods  employed 
may  be  seen  by  quoting  an  entire  word  article.  Many  of  the  more 
interesting  articles  are  thickly  sown  with  Anglo-Saxon,  Greek, 
Arabic,  and  other  Oriental  roots,  the  type  for  printing  which  we 
do  not  possess.    The  word  "Allude  "  is  thus  treated: 

Allude.  z\  [ad.  L.  allud-ere  to  play  with,  joke  or  jest  at,  dally  with,  touch 
lightly  upon  a  subject.] 

t  1.  trans.    To  play  with,  make  game  of,  mock.     Obs. 

1534  Henry  VIII  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  1. 11.  App.  liii.  Making  him  [the 
Pope]  a  God,  to  the  great  deceit,  alluding,  and  seducing  of  our  subjects.  1577 
Dee  Relat.  ab.  Spirits  1.  (1659)  41S,  E.  K.  then_came  to  me  and  said,  I  think 
there  is  some  wicked  spirit  that  would  allude  me. 

f  2.  To  play  upon  words,  to  refer  by  play  of  words :  a.  intr.  To  play  upon 
or  make  a  play  with  (words) :  to  pun.  1».  trans.  To  refer  by  word-play,  to  ap- 
ply punoingly.    C  intr.    To  have  a  punning  reference.     Obs. 

1553-S7  Foxe  A.  &*  M.  (1596)  1  J  1  Christ  .  .  .  alluding  to  his  [St.  Peter's] 
name,  called  him  a  rock.  1556  Recosde  Cast.  Knoiul.  4  There  canne  be  no 
such  allusion  of  woordes  in  the  englyshe  .  .  .  except  a  man  wold  rather  allude 
at  the  woordes,  than  expresse  the  sentence.  1605  Verstegen  Dec.  Inirll.  v. 
(1678)  148  In  respect  of  Pope  Gregory  his  alluding  the  name  of  Engelisce  vnto 
Angellike.  Ibid.  v.  141  The  reuerent  Father  perceiuing  this  name  to  allude 
vnto  the  name  of  Angeli.  1607  Topsell  Four-footed  Beasts  117  Gray-hounds 
.  .  .  .  called  Windsfilt,  alluding  to  compare  their  swiftness  with  the  winde. 

1  3.  To  refer  by  the  play  of  fancy,  a.  trans.  To  refer  (a  thing)  fancifully 
or  figuratively,  to  compare  symbol ically,  to  (something  else),  b.  intr.  To 
have  a  fanciful  or  figurative  reference,  to  correspond  in  a  figure,  to  (something 
else).    Obs. 

1596  Hasington  Ulysses  upon  Ajax  (1814)  70  Now,  to  allude  this,  PhUaretes, 
10  this  sort  conceit  me.  1624  T.  Adams  Pract.  Wks.  (1S61)  II.  10  (D.)  Some 
have  alluded  these  three,  gold,  myrrh,  and  frankincense,  to  .  .  .  faith,  hope,  and 
charity.  1630  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Wks.  [S.)  He  at  last  allude  her  to  a  water- 
man. 1647  Crashaw  Poems  209  Hills  and  relendess  rocks,  or  if  there  be  Things 
that  in  hardness  more  allude  to  thee.  1655  [See  Alluding  a.]  1655  Wither 
Lord's  Prayer  133  The  holy  Ghost  alludes  not  our  most  wise  Creator  to  a  fool- 
ish Potter. 

4.  intr.  To  have  an  oblique,  covert,  or  indirect  reference,  to  point  as  it 
were  in  passing. 

1533  More  Apol.  viii.  Wks.  1557.  860  |  1  These  wordes  -.  .  .  allude  vnto  cer- 
taine  woordes  of  Tyndall.  1711  Steele  Sped.  Xo.  n  *i  1  Quotations  which 
allude  to  the  Perjuries  of  the  Fair.  1713 — Englislun.  No.  50.  319  The  follow- 
ing Letter  alludes  to  an  Edition  of  a  Discourse  printed  in  Ireland.  Mod.  This 
expression  evidently  alludes  to  some  circumstance  then  well  known  but  now  for- 
gotten. 

5.  intr.  To  make  an  indirect  or  passing  reference,  to  glance  at,  refer  indi- 
rectly to.    (Often  used  ignorantly  as  =  refer  in  its  general  sense.) 

1574  Whitgift  Def.  Ansui.  i.  (1851)  I.  162  In  a  family  the  master  is  above 
the  servant  .  .  .  whereunto  Christ  himself  alludeth.  1651  Baxter  Inf.  Bapt. 
251  The  Aposde  expoundeth,  and  not  only  alludeth  to  these  words.  1712 
Steele  Sped.  No.  510  *^  3  He  alludes  to  enterprises  which  he  can  not  reveal 
but  with  the  hazard  of  his  life.  1787  Gilpin  Tour  Lakes  (R.)  The  people  of 
the  country,  alluding  to  the  whiteness  of  its  foam,  call  it  sour-milk  force.  1S37 
J.  Harris  Gt.  Teac/ier^oj  He  often  alluded  to  his  poverty.  1865  Dickens 
Mut.  Fr.  iv.  291,  I  allude  to  my  parents. 

t  6.  trans.  To  refer  (a  thing)  as  applicable,  appropriate,  or  belonging,  to 
(as  a  saying  to  that  to  which  it  refers,  a  name  to  its  owner,  a  thing  to  its  author.) 
Obs. 

1607  Topsell  Four-footed  Beasts  187  Men  for  honour  of  Bacchus,  did  dance 
upon  certain  Bottles  made  of  Goats  skins  .  .  .  whereunto  Virgil  alluded  this 
saying:  Moliibns inpratis  undos saliere  per  utres.  1634  T.  Herbert  Trav. 
137  Ninus  .  .  .  built  Ninive,  though  some  allude  it  to  Assur. 

t  7.  trans,  (with  obj'.,  inf.,  or  subord.  cl.)  To  throw  out  by  the  way,  to  hint> 
suggest.     Obs. 

1547  J.  Heywood  Wit  a*  Folly  12,  I  glanset  at  payne  of  mynd,  alle\i  dvng 
That  payne  to  be  most  payne.  15S7  Holinshed  Chrvn.  III.  851  |  1  The  king 
of  Spaine  alluded  with  good  right,  that  the  empire  appertained  to  him.  1677 
Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  iii.  vii,  2S5  To  excuse  this  unexperienced  Notion  .  . . 
they  allude  these  ensuing  Apologies. 

"While  many  English  words  were  born  before  the  year  1000  A.  D., 
and  have  lasted  with  more  or  less  changes  to  the  present  day,  others 
sprang  up  during  the  middle  ages,  and  gradually  died  away  again, 
lasting  in  some  instances  to  the  beginning  of  this  century  or  per- 
ishing in  the  times  of  the  Georges  or  Charleses.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  word  "Afforce,"  which  lived  from  1330  to  1430;  or 
"  Aguilt,"  which  is  first  found  about  the  year  1000  and  appears  as 
late  as  1530. 

A  vast  number  of  words  served  only  for  the  temporary  purposes 
of  certain  periods  of  history,  such  as  appellations  employed  in 
political  or  sectarian  excitements.  These,  of  course,  died  after  a 
more  or  less  brief  reign.  Many  words  have  arisen  and  been  speedily 
adopted  to  suit  the  general  progression  of  tastes  and  civilization. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  word  ".^Esthetic,"  and  note  its  history 
from  the  time  of  its  adoption  from  the  Greek  by  a  school  of  Ger- 
man philosophers  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  down  to 
Gilbert  and  Oscar  Wilde  ofthe  present  day. 

Here  is  a  word  which  figured  prominently  in  the  sentimental 
novels  and  poems  of  ten  years  ago,  and  to  which  the  red  sunsets  of 
1883  gave  a  scientific  and  more  important  significance.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  word  was  unknown  prior  to  1S73 : 

Afterglow  [After-  6.]  A  glow  or  refulgence  that  remains  after  the  dis- 
appearance of  any  light,  esp.  that  which  lights  the  western  sky  after  sunset ; 
also  fig. 

1873  L.  Tollemache  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Feb.  223  [The  belief]  ...  has  left  an 
after-glow  of  sentiment  about  the  sacredness  of  life.  1877  Miss  A.  B.Edwards 
1000  m.  up  .Vilexi.  296  The  sun  had  set,  the  after-glow  had  faded,  the  twilight 
was  dosing  in.  1S81  A.  J.  C.  Hare  Lucca  i.  iaGd.  Wds.  XXII.  24  The  peaks 
.  . .  stand  out  black  and  solemn  against  the  infinite  radiance  of  the  afterglow. 

The  birth  and  growth  of  a  word  can  not  be  more  vividly  realized 
rian  by  Lhe  following  interesting  description  of  a  word  which  may 
1  be  still  in  Us  "  teens    : 


Agnostic  sb.  and  a.  [f.  Gr.  agnostos  unknowing,  unknown,  unknowable. 
Cf  Gnostic  ;  in  Gr.  the  termination  ikos  never  coexists  with  the  privative  a.] 

A.  sb.  One  who  holds  that  the  existence  of  anything  beyond  and  behind 
material  phenomena  is  unknown  and  (so  far  as  can  be  judged)  unknowable,  and 
especially  that  a  First  Cause  and  an  unseen  world  are  subjects  of  which  we 
know  nothing. 

[Suggested  by  Prof.  Huxley  at  a  party  held  previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
now  defunct  Metaphysical  Society,  at  Mr.  Knowles's  house  on  Clapham  Com- 
mon, one  evening  in  iSSg,  in  my  hearing.  He  took  it  from  St.  Paul's  mention 
of  the  altar  to  *'  the  Unknown  God."     K.  H.  HlTTON  in  letter  13  Mar.  1881 J 

1870  Sped.  29  Jan  135  In  theory  he  [Prof.  Huxley]  is  a  great  and  even  se- 
vere Agnostic,  who  goes  about  exhorting  all  men  to  know  how  litde  they  know. 
1S74  Mi  vast  Ess.  Retig.  etc.  205  Our  modern  Sophists — the  Agnostics — those 
who  deny  we  have  any  knowledge,  save  of  phenomena.  1S76  Spect.  11  June, 
Nicknames  are  given  by  opponents,  but  Agnostic  was  the  name  demanded  by 
Professor  Huxley  for  those  who  disclaimed  atheism,  and  believed  with  him  in 
an  "  unknown  and  unknowable  "  God ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  ultimate  ori- 
gin of  all  things  must  be  some  cause  unknown  and  unknowable.  1SS0  Bp.  Fra- 
ser  in  Month.  Guards.  25  Nov.,  The  Agnostic  neither  denied  nor  affirmed 
God.     He  simply  put  Him  on  one  side. 

B.  adj.     Of  or  pertaining  to  agnostics  or  their  theory. 

1873  Q.  Rez<.  CXXXV.  192  The  pseudo-scientific  teachers  of  what^has  .  .  . 
been  termed  .  .  .  the  Agnostic  Philosophy.  1876  Principal  Tvlloch  Agnosti- 
cism in  Weekly  Scotsm.  iS  Nov.,  The  same  agnostic  principle  which  prevailed 
in  our  schools  of  philosophy  had  extended  itself  to  religion  and  theology.  Be- 
yond what  man  can  know  by  his  senses  or  feel  by  his  higher  affections,  nothing, 
as  was  alleged,  could  be  truly  known.  iS£o  Birdwood  Ind.  A*is  I.  4  The  ag- 
nostic teaching  of  the  Sankhya  school  is  the  common  basis  of  all  systems  of  In- 
dian philosophy.  i832  Froude  Carlyle  II.  216  The  agnostic  doctrines,  he 
[Carlyle]  once  said  to  me,  were  to  appearance  like  the  finest  flour,  from  which 
you  might  expect  the  most  excellent  bread ;  but  when  you  came  to  feed  on  it, 
you  found  it  was  powdered  glass,  and  you  had  been  eating  the  deadliest  poison. 

The  type  and  general  arrangement  of  this  dictionary  are  ad- 
mirable, and  in  pleasing  contrast  with  similar  works.  While  it 
will  be  mainly  available  for  the  student  and  special  reader,  it  is  a 
work  which  for  reference  will  prove  invaluable  to  every  library. 
Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York;  for  sale 
by  Payot,  Upham  &  Co.;  price,  per  part.  $3.25. 


Miscellaneous  Literary  Gossip. 


Mr.  Walter  Beasant  has  published  in  a  pamphlet  his  lecture  on 
"The  Art  of  Fiction." 

Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  is  at  work  upon  a  new  story,  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  in  Ireland. 

The  industrious  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  been  writing  a  new  novel, 
the  title  of  which  is  "  Elinor." 


Mr.  W.  Carleton,  who  has  sailed  for  Europe,  is  preparing  a  new- 
volume  of  poems  for  the  press. 


The  first  edition  of  Mr.  Crawford's  new  story,  "A  Roman 

Singer,"  numbered  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  copies.  Nearly 
all  are  sold. 

The  first  English  edition  of  Mr.  Blackmore's  new  story,  "Tom- 
my Upmore,"  was  exhausted  on  the  day  of  publication.  It  was 
a  large  one.     The  novel,  however,  is  very  poor. 


Harper  &  Brothers  have  begun  already  on  the  coming  Christmas 
number  of  their  magazine,  and  promise  great  things  for  it.  Charles 
Dudley  Wamer  will  write  the  essay  on  Christmas. 


The  sixth  luftrung  of  Senor  P.  de  Leon's  "  Diccionario  Tec- 
nologico"  is  ouL  and  continues  the  useful  work  of  interpreting  for 
Spaniards  and  Englishmen  the  technical  terms  in  the  two  lan- 
guages. ^ 

There  are  two  and  a  half  millions  of  printed  books  and  the  im- 
mense number  of  ninety-two  thousand  MSS.  in  the  French  Nation- 
al Library.  About  forty-five  thousand  books  are  added  yearly. 
The  British  Museum  requires  only  about  ten  thousand  each  year. 

Di.  W.  A.  Hammond's  novel,  "  Lai :  A  Tale  of  Colorado,"  will 
be  published  next  month.  One  of  its  characters  is  a  beautiful, 
noble-minded  girl  who  is  deeply  devoted  to  science,  and  who,  in 
pursuing  the  study  of  evolution,  performs  some  extraordinary  ex- 
periments with  snakes. 

Mr.  Edmund  W.  Gosse's  edition  in  four  volumes  of  Thomas 
Gray's  works  is  in  the  press  of  the  Macmillans.  Mr.  Gosse's  re- 
cent appointment  to  the  chair  of  English  Literature  at  Cambridge 
will  doubtless  leave  him  sufficient  learned  leisure  for  the  undertak- 
ing of  many  other  literary  enterprises. 


Three  existing  manuscripts  of  Gray's  "Elegy"  have  recently 
been  examined  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  and  they 
convince  him  that  the  poem  was  "  the  first-class  work  of  a  third- 
class  poet."  The  alterations  in  the  manuscript  were  so  numerous, 
so  vastly  improving,  and  covered  so  many  years  of  thought,  that 
the  result  must  be  regarded  as  art  without  any  inspiration. 
* 

Monsieur  Zola  has  been  expressing  a  sympathetic  astonishment 
over  the  decay  of  English  fiction.  He  ascribes  this  deterioration 
to  the  monopoly  the  circulating  library  holds,  and  its  tendency  to 
cater  exclusively  for  young  girls,  to  the  detriment  of  all  other  class- 
es of  readers.  '*  Any  story,  '  he  says,  "  is  good  enough  provided  it 
be  sentimental  enough.  Neither  poetry  of  language  nor  observa- 
tion of  life  and  manners  is  asked  for.  The  work  is,  I  hear,  done 
chiefly  by  women  who  produce  their  two  or  three  books  a  year. 
Ah!  now  I  do  admire  their  facility.  Here  am  I,  just  come  back 
from  Azin,  where  I  have  been  for  the  last  two  months  compiling 
notes,  and  I  can  barely  complete  three  pages  a  day."  This  book 
deals  with  the  life  ofthe  miners. 


The  Italian  author,  Edmondo  de  Amicis,  whose  narratives  of 
travel  in  Turkey,  Morocc,  Spain,  France,  and  Holland,  are  al- 
ready known  to  American  readers,  is  at  present  making  a  trip 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America.  According  to  the  re- 
ports from  the  Argentine  Republic,  he  has  had  accorded"  to  him  an 
exceptionally  favorable  reception,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  of- 
ficials, hut  from  the  general  public.  The  Buenos  Ayres  papers 
give  detailed  accounts  of  complimentary  receptions,  which  would 
imply  a  very  hearty  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  excitable  South 
Americans  for  the  Italian  traveler.  One  result  from  De  Amicis's 
trip  will  doubtless  be  a  fresh  volume  of  travels  devoted  to  descrip- 
tions of  South  American  ways  of  life,  which  ought  to  be  of  decided 
interest.  It  is  expected  that  he  will  return  to  Italy  by  way  of  New 
York. 

An  enterprising  Paris  publisher.  Monsieur  Repetti,  is  about  to 
issue  a  series  entitled  "  Les  Grandes  Amoureuses,"  which  will  as- 
suredly be  a  work  Jwrs  ligiie.  The  volumes  will  be  the  history  of 
all  celebrated  women  who  have  left  behind  them  "un  renom 
d'amour,"  beginning  with  Eve,  and  including  Madame  Dubany 
and  Madame  de  Pompadour,  as  well  as  Cleopatra,  Messalina, 
Marie  Stuart,  Catherine  II.,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Marguerite  de  Bour- 
gogne,  Phryne,  Lais,  Aspasia,  la  Fornarina,  Beatrice,  Laura,  Mad- 
ame de  Stael,  the  Marquise  de  Brinvilliers,  Helo'ise,  and  we  know 
not  how  many  more  sirens.  Some  leading  authors  will  furnish  the 
text — Alexandre  Dumas,  Jean  Richepin,  Theodore  de  Banville, 
Arsene  Houssaye,  Francois  Coppee,  Alphonse  Daudet,  and  oth- 
ers— and  the  work  will  be  well  executed.  Each  volume  (to  be  is- 
sued weekly)  will  cost  the  very  moderate  sum  of  two  francs. 


Chatham,  when  once  complimented  upon  one  of  his  happiest 
efforts  of  eloquence  and  policy,  replied:  "I  deserve  little  praise, 
for  my  success  arose  only  from  having  been  checkmated  by  discov- 
ery the  day  before,  at  chess. 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 

[  All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addressed 
to  "Chess  Editor  Argonaut,  No.  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal."] 

♦ 

Problem  No.  XXXI.— By  N.  Sardotsch,  of  Trieste. 
KRsq,       QR2,  Q3,    QRsq,Q_Kt7,     Q5,  KBs. 

*   I   i.  4    i 

K5,  KR3,  KB5,         KKt4,    KKt3,  KR7. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 

» 

Problem  No.  XXXII.— By  J.  Kohtz  and  C.  Kockelhorn. 
BLACK. 


WHITE. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 


Solution  of  Problem  No.  XXV. 
I — B  Kt6  2 — Any  move 

2— P  Q8  queens,  PxR  knights,  BxQ,  or  Kt  mates. 

Solution  of  Problem  No.  XXVI. 

I— Kt  QB4  l— KxR(a)     I  (a)  I I— Kt  x  Q 

2— Q  QB6  ch      2— K  x  Q  2— RxB  ch      2— K  KB5 

3— Kt  K7  mate.  3— P  Q3  mate. 


Correct  solutions  received  as  follows:  Problems  XXII,  XXIV, 
and  XXV— From  B.  M.  Parker,  Eureka,  Cal.  Problems  XXVII 
and  XXVIII— From  U.  Hartnell,  Salinas. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 
B.  M.  P.,  Eureka,  Cal.— If  I  Q  KR7,  then  I  Kt  KB4  interposing. 
U.  H.,  Salinas — Solutions  received  last  week  too  late  for  ac- 
knowledgment. 

Game. 

Played  in   the  Championship  Tournament  of  the  Manhattan 

Chess  Club.    Game  and  notes  from  the  Brooklyn  Chess  Chronicle  : 

GIUOCO  PIANO. 


White. 

Hanham. 
1-PK4 
2— Kt  KB3 
3-B  QB4 
4-P  QB3 


Black. 
Richardson. 
I-PK4 
2-Kt  QB3 
3-B  QB4 
4— Kt  KB3 


6— PKR3 

7— Castles 

S-PQ4 

9—  Px  P 
10—  Kt  OB3 
11— BxBPch(b) 
12— Kt  x  Kt 
13— Kt  KKt3 
14 — B  K3  14— 1 

15— Kt  x  B         15— 1 


6— PKR3 
7— Castles 
8— Px  P 
9-B  QKt3 
0— Kt  x  KP  (a) 
1— R  x  B 
2— B  KB4 
5-0Q2 

R  KB  sq 

x  Kt 
And  Bla'c 


While. 
16— R  QB  sq 

19— Q  QKt3 
20—6  QB2 
21— Kt  KB3 
22— P  x  R 
23-Q  K4 
24— B  KB4 
25-B  Kt3 
26— P  KB4  (e) 
27— Q  KKt2 
28— KxQ 
29—  PxB 
30-PxR 
31— K  B2 
k  wins. 


Black. 
16— Q  KR4 
17— Kt  K2 
i3-Q_0_4 

20-QKis 
21— R  x  Kt   c) 
22— Q  x  RP 
23— R  KB3 
24— R  Ktjchfd) 
25— Kt  KB4 
26— BxQP 
27— Q  x  Q  ch 
2S— B  xR 
29— R  x  B  ch  (0 
30 — Kt  K6  ch 
31— Kt  x  R 


(a)  Well  played,  as  it  breaks  up  White's  centre. 

(b)  Kt  x  Kt  is  certainly  better  than  this  capture,  which  opens 
the  Black  Rook  on  the  White  King's  entrenchments. 

(c)  A  sound  sacrifice,  forcing  the  game  in  a  few  moves. 

(d)  Kt  to  KB4,  as  Mr.  Steinitz  remarked  when  game  was  ended, 
would  be  more  expeditious. 

(e)  There  seems  to  be  nothing  better  left,  for  White  is  in  danger 
of  losing  a  piece  by  27  Kt  x  B,  etc. 

(f)  Conclusive. 

Dr.  Zukertort's  early  arrival  will  undoubtedly  create  a  warmer 
interest  in  chess  than  has  existed  for  some  time.  The  principal 
reason  for  regret  at  his  coming  at  present  is  the  iack  of  a  regularly 
organized  chess  club,  at  whose  rooms  the  chess  champion  may  be 
made  at  home.  There  is  no  city  of  any  size  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States  that  does  not  boast  uf  at  least  one  such  club,  and  it 
is  certainly  to  the  discredit  of  San  Francisco  that  no  such  institu- 
tion exists  here.  We  are  happy  to  slate,  however,  that  a  move- 
ment is  on  foot,  headed  by  some  of  the  strongest  and  best  known 
players  of  the  city,  to  form  such. an  association,  and,  if  possible, 
to  organize  at  once.  Chess  players  desiring  to  join  a  chess  club 
are  requested  to  communicate  immediately  with  the  chess  editor, 
who  will  give  them  the  necessary  information  concerning  the  mat- 
ter in  hand. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  at  the  chess  rooms  of  the  Mechanics* 
Institute,  Post  Street,  between  Montgomery  and  Kearny,  this 
Saturday,  June  21st,  at  12:30  P.  ^1.,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
for  a  proper  reception  of  the  world's  chess  champion,  Doctor  Zu- 
kertort,  who  will  arrive  in  this  city  shortly.  Everyone  interested 
in  chess  is  invited  to  be  present.  The  Mercantile  and  Mechanics* 
libraries  have  posted  notices  of  the  contemplated  meeting.  Doc- 
tor Zukertort  stands  to-day  where  Paul  Morphy  did  twenty-five 
years  ago — the  champion  of  the  .world.  All  of  our  Eastern  cities 
where  the  doctor  has  visited  have  entertained  him  handsomely, 
and  have  witnessed  his  marvelous  blindfold  play.  Let  San  Fran- 
cisco do  likewise,  and  not  take  second  place  in  courtesies  to  the 
most  distinguished  representative  of  the  greatest  cf  games. 


Among  our  new  exchanges,  we  welcome  the  Nashville  Ameri- 
can, which  has  an  ably  conducted  weekly  chess  column,  full  of 
current  news,  and  with  the  usual  problems  and  games. 


The  first  American  chess  book  issued  from  the  press  was  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia  in  1S02.  


THE        ARGONAUT 
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THE    INNER  MAN. 

A  new  parlor  beverage  in  Washington  is  punch. 
It  is  made  from  a  recipe  used^by  the  descendants 
of  a  once  prominent  Virginia  family,  that  of 
Duff  Green.  The  punch  must  be  made  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  before  it  is  used,  and  corked  in 
a  demijohn  until  the  time  comes  to  pour  it  into 
the  punch-bowl,  when  a  large  square  lump  of 
clear  ice  must  be  placed  in  the  bowL  and  the 
punch  poured  over  it.  On  no  account  must  the 
ice  be  put  in  the  bowl  after  the  punch  is  in.  The 
ingredients  are  Scuppemong  wine,  Jamaica  rum, 
orange,  and  sugar. 

A  curious  bill  of  fare  is  that  which  was  recently 
laid  before  the  members  of  the  French  National 
Acclimatization  Society  on  the  occasion  of  their 
annual  "  love  feast."  By  the  introduction  of  this 
new  bill  of  fare  many  traditional  dishes  are  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  following  courses  are  sub- 
stituted: Soups — Chinese  yak  gravy  soup,  curried; 
Caribichi  patties  a  la  Reunion,  palm  cabbage, 
Estramadura  loin.  Second  course — Californian 
salmon,  roast  wapiti.  Third  course — Siamese 
pork  with  Indian  sauce,  jugged  kangaroo  a  la 
Francaise.  Roasts — Wild  pheasant  with  peccary 
sauce.  Salads  —  Californian  lettuce,  Italian 
pumpkin.  Vegetables — Algerian  sweet  potatoes. 
Fourth  course — Japanese  medlars,  pineapple  tart. 
Dessert — China  lichen,  guavas,  etc.,  Peruvian 
coffee,  liqueur  d'eucalyptus.  Fortunately,  nobody 
is  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  guests'  digestion. 
Each  man  dines  at  his  own  peril. 

"  Three  up,  coff,"  said  the  waiter.  The  report- 
er looked  curiously  to  see  what  the  unusual  order 
meant.  The  waiter  brought  the  customer  three 
small  cakes  and  a  cup  of  coffee.  "  One  brown 
buck, "cried  another  waiter.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
brought  the  customer  a  plate  of  buckwheat  cakes 
done  brown.  "Beef  and,"  "Ham  and"  were 
frequently  heard,  and  the  orders  were  filled  with 
beei  and  beans  and  ham  and  eggs.  "  Give  me  a 
plate  of  beans,"  he  said  to  the  waiter.  "One 
plate  of  Boston  strawberries,"  yelled  that  func- 
tionary. The  old  gentleman  was  startled,  but 
soon  received  his  favorite  dish,  at  a  cost  of  ten 
cents,  while  New  York  strawberries  would  have 
cost  him  fifty.  "Cincinnati  quail,  have  it  fat," 
was  the  next  order.  The  cook  cut  off  a  large 
slice  of  fat  pork  and  put  it  on  the  range.  **  All 
waiters,"  said  the  proprietor,  who  sat  at  the  door 
to  see  that  no  man  escaped  without  paying  his 
bill,  "  have  a  system  of  abbreviation  and  a  pecul- 
iar nomenclature  for  food.  Some  of  our  custom- 
ers know  this  technical  form  of  ordering  so  well 
that  they  use  it  themselves."  A  well-dressed  man 
here  entered,  and,  taking  a  seat  at  the  table,  or- 
dered the  waiter  to  bring  him  two  fish-balls. 
"  One  sleeve-buttons,"  cried  the  waiter,  while  the 
cook  softly  repeated,  "  Sleeve-buttons." 

One  of  the  most  sumptuous  and  expensive 
books  on  the  culinary  art  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen  is  the  work  of  a  French  artist  named  Emile 
Bernard.  So  large  is  this  volume  that  it  it  will 
cover,  even  when  closed,  a  moderately  sized  table. 
The  illustrations,  which  adorn  it  throughout,  are 
excellent  representations  of  the  various  dishes 
treated  of,  each  photographed  full-sized  by  an  ex- 
pensive apparatus,  constructed  especially  for  the 
purpose.  The  letter-press,  the  binding,  the  gild- 
ing—indeed, everything  in  connection  with  this 
huge  tome — are  most  elaborate,  and  nothing  that 
money  can  purchase  seems  to  have  been  stinted. 
Only  a  hundred  copies  were  printed,  and  these 
are  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  crowned  heads 
and  their  immediate  relatives  and  friends,  by 
whom  they  were  subscribed.  The  total  cost  of 
this  magnificent  work  was  three  hundred  thou- 
sand marks,  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds;  thus 
bringing  the  price  of  each  book  at  one  hundred 
and  hfty  pounds.  The  undertaking  ranks  as  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  the  profession,  and  also  to  the  Ger- 
man Emperor,  under  whose  especial  patronage  it 
was  commenced.  At  any  rate,  it  certainly  stands 
unrivaled  as  a  cookery  book,  and  although  invis- 
ible to  the  world  at  large,  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
monument  ever  erected  in  honor  of  the  gastro- 
nomic art. 

Monsieur  Thiers's  own  dinner,  says  a  writer  in 
Temple  Bar,  always  consisted  of  a  little  clear 
soup,  a  plate  of  roast  meat — veal  was  that  which 
he  preferred— some  white  peas,  beans,  or  lentils, 
and  a  glass  saucer  of  jam— generally  apricot.  He 
got  through  this  repast,  with  two  glasses  of  Bor- 
deaux, in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then 
would  grow  fidgety,  "  Est-ce  bon  ce  que  vous 
mangez  la?  "  he  would  say  to  one  of  his  guests, 
and  thence  start  off  on  a  disquisition  on  cookery. 
Telegrams  were  brought  to  him  at  table,  and  he 
would  open  them,  saying:  "I  beg  your  pardon, 
gentlemen,  but  the  affairs  of  France  must  pass  be- 
fore everything."  If  he  got  disquieting  news  he 
would  sit  pensive  for  a  few  moments,  then  call 
for  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  scribble  off  instructions 
to  somebody,  whispering  directions  to  his  major- 
domo  about  the  destination  of  the  missive.  But 
if  he  received  glad  tidings  he  would  start  from  his 
chair  and  frisk  about,  making  jokes,  his  bright 
gray  eyes  twinkling  merrily  as  lamps  through  nis 
gold-nmmed  spectacles.  After  dinner  there  was 
always  a  discussion,  coram  kospitibus,  between 
him  and  Madame  Thiers  as  to  whether  he  might 
take  some  black  coffee.  Permission  to  excite  his 
nerves  being  invariably  refused,  he  would  wink, 
laughing,  to  his  friends  to  call  their  attention  to 
the  state  of  uxorious  bondage  in  which  he  lived, 
and  then  retire  to  a  high  arm-chair  near  the  fire, 
where  he  soon  drofped  off  to  sleep.  Upon  this 
Madame  Thiers  would  lay  a  forefinger  on  her  lips, 
saying,  "Monsieur  Thiers  dort,"  and  with  the 
help  of  her  sister  she  would  clear  the  guests  into 
the  next  room,  where  they  conversed  in  whispers, 
while  the  President  dozed— a  droll  little  figure 
with  his  chin  resting  on  the  broad  red  ribbon  of 
his  Legion  of  Honor,  and  his  short  legs  dangling 
about  an  inch  above  the  floor.  It  was  always 
very  touching  to  see  the  care  with  which  Monsieur 
Thiers's  wife  and  sister-in-law  ministered  to  him. 
The  story  has  often  been  told  of  how  Monsieur 
Thiers  having  been  forbidden  by  doctors  to  eat 
his  favorite  Provencal  dish  ot  brandade  (fish 
cooked  with  garlic), 'Monsieur  Mignet,  the  his- 
torian, used  to  smuggle  some  of  this  mess,  in- 
closed in  a  tin  box,  into  his  friend's  study,  and 
what  a  pretty  scene  there  was  one  day  when 
Madame  Thiers  detected  these  two  freres  proven- 
faux  enjoying  the  contraband  dainty  together. 


i: TNA   SPRINGS. 

One  of  tlie  Most  Noted  Places  In  California 
for  its  Hygienic  Effects. 

Among  the  many  advantages  which  California 
can  boast  of,  there  is  nothing  to  excel  the  cura- 
tive effects  of  the  water  at  .'Etna  Springs,  in 
Napa  County.  What  the  famous  Ems  is  to  Ger- 
many, the  /Etna  waters  are  to  California.  This 
cannot  be  gainsaid  when  they  are  so  highly  rec- 
ommended Dy  the  well-known  physician,  Dr.  W. 
W.  Stillwagon,  one  of  the  oldest  practicing  phy- 
sicians of  Napa  County,  and  one  of  the  most 
skillful  in  the  State.  In  a  statement  from  the 
doctor  he  says :  "  I  have  observed  remarkable 
cures  in  many  cases  of  cutaneous  and  kidney  dis- 
eases and  rheumatic  affection.  The  waters  act  as 
an  alterative  and  as  a  tonic.  They  purify  the 
blood,  correct  the  secretions  and  restore  to  healthy 
action  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  and  invig- 
orate the  whole  system.  The  waters  contain,  in 
combination  with  other  constituents,  a  large 
amount  of  carbolic  acid  gas,  and  acts  on  some 
persons  like  a  galvanic  battery  and  is  supposed  to 
be  electrical.  Bathing  opens  both  the  respiratory 
and  sebaceous  pores,  relieves  the  sy stem ^>f  impu- 
rities, producing  a  most  healthful  and  salutary 
effect  on  the  nervous  system  as  well  as  on  the 
functions  of  the  body."  Dr.  Stillwagon  goes  on 
to  say :  "  The  waters  are  very  useful  in  bronchial 
affections,  as  also  of  the  lungs,  in  consumption 
in  all  its  incipient  stages.  They  are  a  specific  for 
kidney  diseases,  and  a  certain  remedy  for  erysip- 
elas, chronic  diarrhoea,  dyspepsia,  and  an  anti- 
dote in  rheumatic  attacks,  including  inflammato- 
ry. I  can  especially  commend  these  waters  in 
cases  of  general  debility,  malaria,  or  other  dis- 
ease, for  diabetes,  strangury,  inflammation  in  the 
urinary  ducts,  etc.  During  the  last  thirty  years  I 
have  been  in  practice  in  Napa  county,  and  since 
the  development  of  these  waters  I  have  often  vis- 
ited them  and  witnessed  their  healing  powers. 
They  possess  so  many  medicinal  properties  that 
their  cures  are  diverse  and  manifold.  Among  the 
remarkable  cures  was  in  a  case  where  the  fatty  se- 
cretions of  the  sebaceous  glands  were  dissolved  or 
liquefied,  and  passed  out  through  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  producing  a  miraculous  appearance.  These 
waters  not  only  succor  nature  and  enable  her  to 
resist  and  repel  disease,  but  they  are  an  antidote 
to  the  virus  producing  it.  In  all  cases  that  have 
come  under  my  observation,  where  the  diseased 
have  visited  these  waters  and  have  given  them  a 
fair  trial,  and  have  conformed  to  the  rules  pre- 
scribed, they  have,  by  their  invigorating  and  pu- 
rifying effects,  or  by  their  alterative  and  tonic 
properties,  been  benefited,  and  in  many  cases  the 
effects  have  been  remarkable.  I  pronounce  these 
waters  of  great  and  varied  virtue  and  excellence, 
like  the  Ems  of  Germany,  which  they  so  closely 
resemble  in  analysis  and  sanitary  effects." 

(Signed)         W.  W.  Stillwagon,  M.  D. 

.  ♦  .         — 

Ten  per  Cent.  Less  than  Ever. 

The  California  Furniture  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany are  now  offering  many  of  their  goods  at  the 
above  reduction,  at  the  old  stand,  Nos.  220  to  226 
Bush  Street. 


Fredericksburg  Lager  Beer 

Is  the  finest  in  the  world.    Send  your  orders,  for 
kegs  or  bottles,  to  539  California  Street. 

.  ♦■  . 

Boot  Beer. 
A  strictly  non-alcoholic  family  beverage,  at  once 
delicious  to  the  taste  and  beneficial  to  the  system. 
The  youngest  child  or  the  feeblest  invalid  can 
drink  it  with  advantage.  Put  up  in  pint  and 
quart  champagne  bottles,  with  patent  stoppers,  at 
seventy  cents  and  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per 
dozen.  All  orders  promptly  filled.  H.  L.  St. 
John  &  Co.,  14  Hayes  Street. 

— ♦— 

French  Flowers  and  Feathers. 
Ladies,  call  at  the  Wonder  Flower  and  Feather 
Store,  1024  Market  Street,  and  inspect  the  new 
French  Flowers  and  Feathers.    One  of  the  larg- 
est and  choicest  stocks  in  the  city  to  choose  from. 


Carpet   Renovating;. 

Parties  desiring  to  have  their  carpets  renovated 
should  send  their  orders  to  J.  Spauldixg  &  Co.'s 
Pioneer  Beating  and  Renovating  Works,  353  and 
355  Tehama  Street,  as  they  have  the  only  French 
receipt  for  cleaning  and  restoring  the  color  of 
carpets.    Telephone  call  3,040. 

.  -#■  . 

Yosemlte  and  Giant  Trees, 
Via  positively  the  shortest,  cheapest,   and  best 
scenic  route,  in  new  unexcelled  six-horse  coaches. 
For  tickets  and  full    information,   Thomas   T. 
Walton,  138  Montgomery  Street. 

.  -*.  . 

SCevr  Monarch  Oil  Stove. 
Call  and  see  it.    It  is  the  neatest  yet.    Send  for 
circular.     Myers,  869  Market  Street. 


—New  Departure.— Dinners  ii  a.  m.  to  8 
p.  si.  Hot  muffins,  etc.  Manning's  Oyster 
Grotto,  428  Pine  Street. 


—Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 

♦  * 

Mr.  Louis  Lisser,  320GEARV  Street,  will 
resume  giving  instruction  on  July  7th. 


—Dr.  E.  O.Cochrane,  Dentist, 850  MARket, 
cor.Stockton(overdrugstore).  Officehours,  atof. 


—  Ask  for  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  and  do 
not  be  persuaded  to  take  any  other.  Sold  by  all 
druggists.         ^    

—  Everybody  admires  beautiful  hair,  and 
every  one  may  possess  it  by  using  Ayer's  Hair 
Vigor.  _^_ 

—  Celery,  Beef,  and  Iron  a  most  deli- 
cious  drink,  tonic  and  nervine— good  appetite, 
perfect  digestion,  and  sound  sleep. 

.  -+-  . 

—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.D.S.,  126  Kearny  St.  (Thur- 
low  Block).     Laughing  gas.     Office  hours,  9  to.  5. 

-  ■»  .. 

—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photo- 
graphic Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  sts. 

-*- - — 

—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal, 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER  HATS 


THIS    AVEEK   BY 


C.  HERRMANN  &  CO. 

(HERRMANN  THE    HATTER), 

At  332—336  Kearny  Street,  between  Bush  and  Pine  Streets. 

The  largest  Hat  Store  and  the  largest  stock  on  the  Pacihc  Coast.      An  immense  line  of  novelties. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1884,  just  out. 


FALKS 


§^m€# 


BEER 


ESTABLISHED     1S55. 


O.F.WILLEY&CO. 

NEVADA  BLOCK, 

Wo.  317  MONTGOMERY  STREET, SAW   FRAXCISCO, 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 


CARRIAGES,  LIGHT  ROAD  WAGONS,  CARTS,  SULKIES, 

Our  stock  of  which  is  now,  as  it  has  heretofore  been,  unsurpassed  in  elegance  and  soliditv-  Recent  importations 
have  greatly  enlarged  our  supply  of  vehicles  of  all  kinds  from  the  following  celebrated  Eastern  establishments,  of 
which  we  are  the  agents,  viz. : 


Brewster  «&  Co., 

(of  Broome  Street)  New  York, 
C.  S.  taffrey  A   Co.,  Camden,  N.  J., 


Henry  Hooker  A  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
H.  Killaui  A  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
W.  S.  Frazier  A  Co.,  Chicago  Road  Carts. 


We  have  also  an  assortment  of  Buggies  and  Phaetons,  with  full   leather  tops,  which   we   sell   at   prices  ranging  from 
$85  to  $125.         Constantly  on  hand  a  full  supply  of 
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From  the  famous  manufactories  of  Wood  Gibson,  New  York,  and  Tompkins  &  Mandeville,  together  with  a  complete 
assortment  of  Concord  and  other  Harness.  Flue  Silk.  Plush  Robes,  Lap  Robes  ol  all  kinds,  Horse 
Blankets,  Whips  in  variety.  Wheel  Jacks,  Wood  Stable  Forks,  Horse  Brushes,  Curry 
Combs,  etc.,  etc.  The  Agency  Goods  above  enumerated  will  be  sold  at  Eastern  prices  with  freight  added.  We 
have  always  in  stock,  and  are  prepared  to  manufacture  to  order.  Mountain  and  other  Wagons.  In  returning  thanks 
for  past  patronage  and  favors,  we  respectfully  solicit  a  continuance  of  the  same. 


HOT   MINERAL  SPRINGS. 

To  the  highly  curative  properties  of  these  waters  and 
the  charms  of  the  place  is  added  an  elegant  and  capacious 
Swimming  Bath. 

These  waters  purify  the  blood,  and  refresh,  renew,  and 
restore  the  whole  system.  They  cure  Rheumatism,  Sciat- 
ica, Dyspepsia,  Erysipelas,  Kidney  and  Liver  Diseases, 
Chronic  Diarrhcea,  Paralysis,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints 
in  the  early  stages.  These  waters  are  a  specific  in  cases  of 
Malaria,  Chill  and  Ague  Fever  They  afford  magical  re- 
lief in  cases  of  Nervousness,  Sleeplessness,  and  General 
Debility. 

Yisitors  leave  San  Francisco  at  3  a.  m.  for  St.  Helena, 
thence  by  daily  stage  (Sundays  excepted',  arriving  at  the 
^Etnas  at  5  p.  m.  For  pamphlet,  containing  analysis  and 
cures,  address  WM.  BURNELL,  Sup1!,  or  WM.  H. 
LIDELL,  Proprietor,  Lidell  P.  O.,  Napa  Co.,  Cal. 


HIGHLAND  SPRINGS, 


LAKE  COUSTY,  CAL. 


"  The  Switzerland  of  America." 


OPEN    ALL    THE    YEAR. 


Has  no  rival  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  vari- 
ety and  unquestionable  value  >i"  the  medic- 
inal qualities  of  its  mineral  wafers. 
Daily  communicatl  >n  via  Cloverdale. 

»R.  C.  M.  BATES,  Proprietor. 


K0HLM00S    HOTEL, 

Railroad  Avenue,  near  Webster  St. 

AX  AXED  A. 

Fine  Garden  200  feet  square;  Club  House;  Bowling  and 
Billiards.     Every thing  first-class. 

JOHN  KOHXMOOS,  PBOPBIETOR. 


FASHIONABLE, 
COMFORTABLE, 
REASONABLE, 
TUBES'  HOTEL, 

OAKLAND,  John  M.  Lawlor,  Prop'r. 


DOOR    PLATES 

AND  HOUSE  NUMBERS, 

3iew  and  Elegant  Styles  at  Greatly  Reduced 

Rates. 

Every  description  of  Tableware  repaired  and  replated  at 
San  Francisco  Gold,  Silver,  and  Nickel 
Plating  Works,    653    and   G55   Mission  St., 

San  Francisco,  between  New  Montgomery  and  Third. 

E.  G.  DEXMSTOX,  Proprietor. 


JOHN   GA5H.  JOHN   J.   NEWSOM. 

NEWSOM   &  GASH, 

ARCHITECTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Buildings, 

Room  33,  third  Soor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Momeomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.    Take  elevator. 

GOODYEAR'S 

Extra  Al  Superior 

RUBBER     HOSE, 

lnXTIXG   ASD   PACKIKG. 

We  make  to  order,  at  few  hours'  notice,  in  our  RUBBER 
FACTORY,  Hard  S:  Soft  Valves,  Gaskets,  Car  Springs,  etc. 


Z*sr 

R.  H.  PEASE,  Jb„       S.  M.  RUNV : 
511  and  579  Malkel  S< 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


THE   TUNEFUL  LIAR. 

A  Square  Offer. 
Wanted,  a  situation 

In  a  fair  rich  maiden's  heart 
By  a  youth,  whose  inclination 

Is  toward  poetic  art. 
He  can  prattle  off  a  lyric 

In  half  a  minute's  time, 
Writes  humorous,  satiric, 

Or  any  kind  of  rhyme. 

He  leads  or  follows  fashion 

(Much  the  same  thing,  you  know), 
And  if  you  have  a  mash  on 

Him,  you'll  not  find  it  slow, 
For  he  will  sing  your  praises 

In  many  different  keys, 
And  tread  the  songful  mazes 

And  fair  and  flowering  leas. 

He'll  marry  any  maiden 

That's  tolerably  fair, 
Provided  she  is  laden 

With  that  which  speeds  the  mare. 
In  strictest  confidence,  address 
"13  Parnassus  Square." 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 

When,  Oh,  When? 
'Truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail," 

So  say  the  wisest  men, 
But  if  they're  right,  will  some  of  them 
Please  specify  just  when? 

— Merchant  Traveler. 


A  Tale. 
An  orange  rind  on  the  pavement 

Sent  the  Lawyer  head  over  heel, 
He  split  his  doeskin  trousers — 

He  shook  up  his  morning  meal, 
While  the  wreck  of  his  new  "Prince  Al-bert" 

Wouldn't  tempt  a  tramp  to  steal. 
So  he  sadly  said  to  his  tailor: 
"  I've  lost  a  suit  on  appeal."         — Life. 

The  Left  Candidate's  Lament. 
The  spring  time  comes  and  a  young  man's  mind 

Skips  gayly  the  tra-la-la-lee, 
And  the  deer  in  the  park  and  the  sky  singing 
lark— 
Everything  has  a  time  but  me. 

The  owl  and  the  bat,  and  the  bull  and  the  bear, 

And  the  bird  in  the  sycamore  tree, 
And  the  parrot  and  monkey  that  had  such  a  time — 

Oh,  they  all  have  a  boom  but  me. 

— Chicago  Herald. 

How  His  Garments   Got  Turned. 

When  the  golden  sunlight  dances  on  the  bosom 
of  the  stream, 

And  the  silver  lilies,  starlike,  'mong  the  olive 
sedges  gleam, 

When  the  bultrog  seeks  the  cover  of  the  grasses 
tall  and  rank, 

And  the  pickerel  at  noonday  seeks  the  shadow  of 
the  bank, 

Then  the  small  boy  goes  in  swimming  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  mode 

That  was  worn  by  fair  Godiva,  when  through 
Coventry  she  rode. 

He  splashes  in  the  limpid  stream  with  many  a 
gleeful  shout, 

And,  to  the  bank  returning,  puts  his  shirt  on  in- 
side out; 

And  when  his  mother  questions  him,  "  How  came 
that  garment  so/  " 

He  looks  upon  it  with  surprise,  and  says  he 
doesn't  know; 

When  further  pressed  to  give  the  cause,  this  rea- 
son he  employs : 

"  I  must  have,  turned  a  somersault  when  playing 
with  the  boys."       — Somerville  Journal. 

"  I  Mean  to  Wait  for  Jack  " 
Sweet  Kate  at  Wyndham's  dairy,   and   Jack  of 


Oh,  lo 


Oldham  Mill— 


.  a  faith- 


long  they  woo'd  and  fond  they  coo'd. 

ful  Jack  and  Jill! 
But  times  were  bad  for  lass  and  lad,  and  sadly 

both  confessed 
Twas  not  the  thing  to  buy  the  ring  before  they'd 

lined  the  nest. 
"Courage,  lad!"  said   Kate.     "  Yes,  we'll   have 

to  wait; 
But  though,  my  dear,  it's  twenty  year,  I'll  take 

no  other  mate." 

But  England  wanted  Jacky,  for  war  was  in  the  air, 
And  arms  more  grim  were  pressed  on  him  than 

Katie's  bonny  pair. 
So   all   through   Spain,  in   rough   campaign,  he 

chivied  bold  Mossoo, 
And  fired  his  gun  and  made  him  run  like  fun  at 

Waterloo. 
When  the   lads  came  around   her,  Katie  bade 

them  pack, 
"  There's  girls  enow  for  you  to  woo;  I  mean  to 

wait  for  Jack." 

The  gray  in  Katie's  ringlets  was  mingled  with  the 

brown, 
When,  bump-a-thump,  an  eager  stump  came  peg- 
ging through  the  town. 
"  It's  me,  you  see,  come  back,"  said  he,  "  except 

a  leg  or  so; 
And  safe  and  sound  here's  twenty  pound;  so  let 
the  parson  know." 
Jingle,  jangle,  jingle!  sets  the  bells  a-chime, 
And   health   and    bliss   to   love  like  this  that 
bravely  bides  its  time. 
—Frederick  Langbridge  in  Good  Wotds. 


The  late  Sam  Ward  was  the  inventor  of  many 
curious  things  to  eat  and  drink,  but  most  of  them 
were  more  curious  than  practicable.  Neverthe- 
less, the  drink  that  bears  his  name  will  probably 
survive  until  the  millennium  prayed  for  by  Neal 
Dow  shall  arrive.  The  gifted  Ward  once  directed 
the  waiter  to  pare  skillfully  a  lemon,  taking  off 
the  thick  rind  in  one  unbroken  spiral  slip.  This 
was  put  into  a  shallow  glass,  like  a  lining,  the 
vessel  being  of  the  variety  known  to  the  worldly 
as  a  "cocktail  glass."  The  aromatic  lining  of 
the  glass  was  then  filled  with  finely  cracked  ice, 
and  the  whole  was  deftly  deluged  with  chartreuse 
or  curacoa,  preferably  the  former.  Long  after 
men  have  forgotten  the  inventor  of  this  seductive 
ripple  his  name  wijl  be  on  the  lips  of  club  men 
■x  sybarites,  who  will  say:  "  Make  me  a 
*^rd,  please." 


Recommended  by  the  leading 
Physicians  and  Chemists  of  the 
Pacific   Coast. 

FOR    SALE    BY 

G.  J.  HAWLEY  &  CO. 

Nos.  215  and  217  Sutter  St. 


TTATTJQ  VEGETABLE 
XLSLLklA  »     SICILIAN 

Hair  Renewer. 

Seldom  does  a  popular  remedy  win  such  a 
Strong  hold  upon  the  public  confidence  as  has 
Hall's  Haib  Renewek.  The  cases  in  which 
it  has  accomplished  a  complete  restoration  of 
color  to  the  hair,  and  vigorous  health  to  the 
scalp,  are  innumerable. 

Old  people  like  it  for  its  wonderful  power  to 
restore  to  their  whitening  locks  their  original 
color  and  beauty.  Middle-aged  people  like  it 
because  it  prevents  them  from  getting  bald, 
keeps  dandruff  away,  and  makes  the  hair 
grow  thick  and  strong.  Young  ladies  like  it 
as  a  dressing  because  it  gives  the  hair  a  beau- 
tiful glossy  lustre,  and  enables  them  to  dress 
it  in  whatever  form  they  wish.  Thus  it  is  the 
favorite  of  all,  and  it  has  become  so  simply 
because  it  disappoints  no  one. 


BUCKINGHAM'S    DYE 

FOR   THE  WHISKERS 

Has  become  one  of  the  most  important  popu- 
lar toilet  articles  for  gentlem-n's  use.  When 
the  beard  is  gray  or  naturally  of  an  unde- 
sirable shade,  Buckingham's  Dye  is  the 
remedy. 

PREPARED  BY 

K.  P.  Hall  &  Co.,  Nashua,  N.H. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


f^unjafot 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER, 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

3Jano0 


" 'A  natural '  laxative, superior to all 'offers." 
Prof.  Macnamara,  M.D.,  of  Dublin. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE  &  GENTLE." 

Prof.  Roberts,  F.JZ.C.P.,  London. 
"Believes  the  kidneys,  unloads  the  liver, 
and  opens  the  bowels." 

London  Medical  Record. 
Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglass  Jul  be  fore  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers : 

NONE  GENUINE  BUT  WITH  THE  CLUE  LABEL. 

For  sale  by  A.  F.  EVAXS  &  CO. 

No.  Hi   Front  Street,  San  Francisco, 

and  Portland,  Oregon. 


wm 


I  BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

\  THo.  24  Post  Street, 

BAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute, 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS, 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.     Also,  Druggists'  Glassware, 


ASA  HARKER  &  CO 

Importers  and  Wholesale  Gro  ers, 

108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


OThe  Buyers'  Guide  is  is- 
sued March  and  Sept.,  each 
year:  216  pages,  SJxlU 
inches,  with  over  3,300 
illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gives  whole- 
sale prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods 
for  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluable  books  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  roai» 
kets  of  the  world.  We  will  mail  a  copy 
Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage — 7  cents.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
Respectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

Mr  *  se»  wikt  a. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


T03SCH00LITEACHERS. 


THE  NAPA  LADIES'  SEMINARY 

Will  be  Sold  at  Administrator's  Sale, 

In  the  most  desirable  portion  of  the  beautiful  city  of 
Napa,  one  entire  block  of  land,  with  large  and  commodi- 
ous School  Building  (hereon,  all  necessary  outhouses,  in- 
cluding barn  and  beau.ifully  laid  out  gardens.  Room  for 
120  Day  Schoiars  and  50  Boarders,  Thefurniiure  consists 
of  bedsteads,  beds,  and  bedding,  tables,  household  and 
kitchen  furniture,  pianos,  desks,  chairs,  and  school  appa- 
ratus; in  fact,  everything  necessary  for  the  accommodauan 
and  conducting  a  first-class  school.  The  whole  will  be 
sold  together.  This  is  an  opportunity  seldom  met  with  to 
continue  this  flourishing  institution.  For  full  information 
apply  to  ALISERT  E.  CRANE, 

410  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


C  ITY     COLLE  GE, 

119    HAIGHT   STREET. 

The  next  term  of  this  old  and  well-known  institution  will 
open  on  MONDAY,  July  7,  1854,  Thorough  instruction 
in  English,  Classical  and  Modern  Languages.  A  Kinder- 
garten for  Young  Children.     Address 

KEV.  JAMES  MATTHEWS,  Principal. 


ST.    MARY'S    HALL, 

BESICIA,    CAL. 

The  next  term  of  St,  Mary's  Hall,  with  Graduating 
Course  and  Departments  of  Music,  Languages  and  Art, 
will  begin  THURSDAY,  August  7th.    Address 

BET.  L.  i).  JI.U'si  IIXll,  Rector. 


miss 


BISBEE'S     SCHOOL 

FOB  ITOITSe  LADIES 


1020  Oak  Street,  Oakland,  Cal.,  Trill  re-open 
Wednesday,  July  30,  1SS4. 


IRVING  INSTITUTE. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies,  1036  Va- 
lencia Street.     The  next  session  will  begin  July  28th. 
REV.  EDW.  B.  CHURCH,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


HARMON   SEMINARY, 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

A  flrst-class  Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies.  Next 
term  will  open  July  31st.  For  catalogue,  with  full  de- 
scription, terms,  etc.,  address  MISSES  HARMON, 
Berkeley,  Cal.;  or  E.  J.  WICKSOX,  414  Clay  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


HOPKINS  ACADEMY 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

REV.  H.  E.  IEWEIT,  PRINCIPAL. 

The  next  School  Year  begins  TUESDAY,  JULY  29,  1884. 
Send  for  catalogue. 


MISS  TEATER  AND  MRS.  L.  A. 
K.  CLAPPE'S 

SELECT  SCHOOL 


FOR  YOI  NG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN, 


At    Hastings-on- Hudson,     Westchester    County,    N.    Y. 
Number  of  pupils  limited  to  fifteen.     Send  for  catalogue. 


TRINITY  SCHOOL,. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Men  and  Boys. 
Numbers  limited.  Prepares  for  College  and  University. 
Christmas  term  opens  Thursday,  July  31,  1884.  Refers  to 
Wm.  F.  Babcock,  Esq.,  Col.  E.  E.  Eyre,  Joseph  Pow- 
ning,  Esq.,  Wm.  T.  Coleman,  Esq.,  Geo.  W.  Gibbs,  Esq. 
For  information,  address  Rev.  E.  B.  SPALD1\U, 
Rector,  1534  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA 

MILITARY    ACADEMY 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

A  first-class  Boarding-school  for  Boys.  Thorough  and 
practical  instruction  in  all  departments.  First-class  board. 
Special  attention  given  to  the  care  and  comfort  of  cadets. 
Term  begins  MONDAY,  July  21st.  For  circulars,  ad- 
dress COL.  W.   H.  O'BRIEN.   Principal. 


MRS.     ADA     CLARK'S 

DANCING    ACADEMY, 

211  Si'TTEB  Street,  above  Kearny.      Hall  to  let  for 
Balls,  Clubs   etc. 


»  TAILORING  » 

Immense  Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  St. 

»  TAILORING  » 

Cheapest  House,-  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  Street. 

»  TAILORING  s» 

J.  S.  HAM),   Merchant  Tailor  and  Clothier, 
1  314  Kearny  Street. 


$1 


Paid  in  endowments  to  date.  THE  UNIVERSAL 
BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
incorporated  August  8,  1SS1.  Home  office,  1038  Mis- 
sion Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Issue  certifi- 
cates of  endowment  of  $1,000  to  $2,000,  payable  at  mar- 
riage or  maturity.  Send  for  circulars  and  papers. 
RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

Ami  Dealers  in  Gents'  Furnishing  Goods, 

415  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

JBet.  California  A  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

MARBLE  MANTELS,   made  of  OXYX,  COL- 
ORED, ITALIAN,  and  STATUARY  MAR- 
BLES.   Monuments  ami  Headstones. 
W.  H.  MCCORMICK, 

627  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  S.  F. 


TAMAR 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  by  the   FACULTY 
A  Laxative  and  Refreshing  Fruit 
Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 

Loss  of  Appetite, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 

Prepared  by 

INDIEN      Ea,ai"s' 

111WAM11  Chemist  of  the  Paris  Faculty, 

S*OLE     PROPRIETOR, 

27  Rue  Rambuteau,  Paris. 
f^TlTl      T    ftl\T     Tamar  — unlike   pills  and   the 
UXl.l.M.Uwll    usual  purgatives — is    agreeable 
to  take  and  never  produces  irri- 
tation nor   interferes  with  busi- 
ness or  pleasure. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  SANSOME  STREET, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


Marvel  of  Excellence 
and  Workmanship. 


Contain  less  Paper  and  finer  To- 
bacco than  any  Cigarette  made.,, 
Popular  as  the  great 

"AFTER-RINNER"   CIGARETTE. 


Straight  Mesh, 
CLOTH  OF  GOLD. 

13  FIRST  PRIZE  MEDALS, 

RV  WM.  S.  KIMBALL  A  CO. 

AWIAL    MEETING. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company  will  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  Room 
2,  No.  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco,  California,  on 
Tuesday,  the  3d  day  of  June,  1884,  at  the  hour  of  1  o'clock 
p.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Board  of  Directors  to 
serve  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting. 

JEROME  A.  HART,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  3,  Argonaut  Building,  No.  213  Dupont 
Street    San  Francisco,  California. 

Postponement  till  Tuesday,  July  i,  1884,  same  hour  and 
place.  JEROME  A.  HART. 

SILVER  HILL  MINING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  held  on  the  second  day  of  June,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  20)  of  Five  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Tuesday,  the  eighth  (8th)  day  of  July,  1884, 
will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold 
on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  July,  1884,  to  pay  the 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising 
and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  70,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


POTOSI  MINING  COMPANY. 

Location  and  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District, 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  May,  1884,  an 
assessment  (No.  15)  of  twenty-five  cents  per  share  was  levied 
uponrthe  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Tusday,  the  first  day  of  July,  1884,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday, 
the  22d  day  of  July,  1884,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  cast  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  70,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


CALIFORNIA  MINING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.     Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  1884,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  12)  of  Twenty  (20c)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  U.  S.  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  tha  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Friday,  the  twenty-seventh  (27th)  day  of  June, 
1884,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold 
on  Thursday,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  July,  1884,  to  pay 
the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  costs  of  adver- 
tising and  expenses  of  sale. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Street1 
Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 
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PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE. 

Hie  Argonaut  is  published  every  Saturday  at  No. 
213  Dupont  Street^  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company.  ■ 

Subscription,  ■$4,00  per  year;  six  months,  -$2.23; 
three  months,  $1. so;  payable  in  advance— post- 
age prepaid.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  $4.50  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  -week.  Sample 
copies,  free.    Single  copies,  10  cents. 

News  iJealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied 
by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  Post  St., 
above  Dupont,  to  whom  all  orders  from  the  trade 
should  be  addressed.     ' 

Persons  mailing  single  copies  of  the  Argonaut 
must  affix  a  two-cent  stamp. 

Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed  should 
give  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses. 

The  American  News  Company,  New  York,  are 
Agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut 
may  be  ordered  from  any  News  Dealer  in  the 
United  States  or  Europe. 

Address  all  communications  to  "The  Argonaut, 
No.  213  Duponi  Street,  San  Francisco." 

A.  P.  STANTON,  Business  Manager. 

C  P.  R.  R. 


Time  Schedule,   Thursday,  April  24,   1884. 


TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


8.DO    A.M 

3.OO    P.M 

4,00  P.M 
J8.00  A.M 
•9.30  A.M 

3.3O    P.M 

S.OO  A.M. 
•4.00    P.M. 

S.OO    A.M. 

3.OO    P.M. 

3.30   P.M. 

4.30   P.M- 

7.30  A.M. 
•3.30    P.M. 

7.30    A.M. 

4.OO    P.M. 

3.30    P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
*5.O0  P.M. 
•0.30    A.M. 

3.30    P.M. 

S.OO   A.M. 

3.30    P.M. 

4.30   P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
IO.OO   A.M. 

3.OO  P.M. 
*5.00    P.M. 

3.OO    P.M. 

S.OO    P.M. 

8.00    A.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

S.OO    A.M. 

7.30   A.M. 

8.00   A.M. 

3.OO   P.M. 

4.OO  P.M. 
*4.00   P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
{lO.OO    A.M. 

3.00    P.M. 

S.OO  A.M. 
•0.30    A.M. 

3.OO    P.M. 

4.OO    P.M. 

3.00    P.M. 

S.OO    A.M. 

4.OO    P.M. 


DESTINATION. 


.Byron  and  Martinez. 


.  Calis toga  and  Napa. . 
'.  Colfax '.', 


j  Deming,  El  Paso  I  Express . . . 

I  and  East f  Emigrant  . 

j  Gait  and  )  via  Livermore 

I  Stockton  J  via  Martinez. , . . . . 

.  lone 

.  Knight's  Landing 

.  Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 


I    Merced,  Madera,    1    

(  Fresno,  and  Tulare J    

.  Marysville  and  Chico 

I  Mojave,  Needles,  I  Express... 

[  and  East J  Emigrant  . 

.Nilesand  Haywards.... 


]  Ogden  and  1  Express 

I  East j  Emigrant 

j  Red  Bluff  1  via  Marysville. 
\  and  Tehama  (  via  Woodland.. 

.  Redding 

.Sacramento,  via  Livermore.. . 

"  via  Benicta 

.       "  viaBenicia 

"  viaBenicia 

.  Sacramento  River  Steamers. . . 
.  San  Jose 


.Vallejo  . 


.Virginia  City.. 
.Woodland . 


6.40    P.M. 

7.40    A.M. 

IO.IO   A.M. 

t6-40   P.M. 

*!2.IO   P.M, 

9-IO  A.M, 
"iO.IO   A.M, 

6.40    P.M. 

5.40    P.M. 

7.40   A.M, 

9.IO    A.M, 

7.IO   A.M. 

5.40  P.M, 
*I2.IO   P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 
IO.IO    A.M. 

9.IO    P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 
•8.40  A.M. 
*I2.IO   P.M. 

g.IO    A.M. 

5.40    P.M. 

9.IO   A.M. 

5.4a  P.M. 
3.40  P.M. 
9.40    A.M. 

•8.40  A.M. 

7.40  A.M. 
II.40    A.M. 

5.40    P.M. 

6.40    P.M. 

5.40    P.M. 

5.40   P.M. 

6.40   P.M. 

7.40  A.M. 
IO.IO  A.M. 
*0.OO    A.M. 

*3-40  P.M. 
J3-40  P.M. 

9,40  A.M. 

6.40  P.M. 

*I2.IO  P.M. 

g.IO  P.M. 

7.40  A.M. 
6.40  P.M. 
IO.IO    A.M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  7.00  a.  m.  can  meet  Pa- 
cific Express  from  Ogden  at  Oakland  Pier ;  and  that  leav- 
ing at  8.30  A.  M.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  The  Nee- 
dles and  El  Paso  at  Oakland  Pier. 

*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS  (via  Oakland  l'ier). 

FROM  SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10:00,  10.30,  11. 00,  11-30,  12.00,  12.30, 
1. 00,  1.30,  2.0c,    2.30,   3.00,  3.30,   4.00,   4-30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.OO,    6.3O,    7.OO,    S.OO,    9.OO,    IO.OO,     II.OO,    *I2.00. 

To     FRUIT    VALE— *6.oo,    *6.3o,     *7.oo,    *7.3o,    *8.oo, 

'8.30,  *3^3o,  *4.oo,  *4-3o,  *5.oo,  *5-30,  *6.oo,  *6-30,  9,00. 

To    FRUIT   VALE    (via   Alameda)  —  *o.3o  a.    m.,   6.30, 

JlI.OO,  *I2.0O    P.M. 

To   ALAMEDA— *6.oo,    *6.3o,    7.00,    *7.3o,    8.00,    *8.3o, 

?.oo,  9.30,  io.co,  J10.30,  11.00,  jn. 30,  12.00,  $12.30,  i.oo, 
1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3-30,  4.00,    4-30,  5.00,  5-30,  6.00,  6.30, 

7.OO,    S.OO,    9.OO,    IO.OO,    II.OO,    *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY— *6. 00,   *6.3o,    7.00,    *7-3o,   8.00,  *3-3o, 

9.00,  tg.30,   io.co,  {10.30,   11.00,  {11.30,   12. OO,  I.OO,  2.00, 

3.00,  4.00,  4-30,    5-oo>  5-30,    6.00,  6.30,    7.00,  8.00,  g.oo, 

10.00,  11.00,  *i2.oo. 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  t8.oo, 

*8.30,  9.00,  10.00,    11.00,    ti.oo,    2.00,    3.00,    4.00,  *4-30, 

5.00,  *5-30,  6.00,  *6.30,  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From    FRUIT   VALE— *6.23l    *6.53,    *7.23,   *7.53,  *8.23, 

*8-S3.    *9-23.  *io.2i,   *4-23,    *4-S3,    *5.23,    *5-53>   *o-23> 
„*6-53»  7-=5.  9-5°- 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5.i5,  *s.45,   16-45. 

tg.15,  *3-i5- 
From  EAST   OAKLAND— *5-3o,  *6.oo,    6.30,  7.00,  7.3c, 

8.00,  8.30,    9.00,  9.30,    10.00,    10.30,    11.00,  11.30,  12.00, 

12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4-30,  5-oo, 

5.30,  6.00,  6.3a,  7.00,  7.57,  S.57,  9.57,  10.57. 
From   BROADWAY,   Oakland— *5-37.   *6.o7,   6.37,   7.07, 

7.37,  8.07,   S.37,   9.07,   9.37,    10.07,    10.37,    11.07,    "*37. 

12.07,  12-37.  1 -07.   I-37»  2-07.  2-37.  3-07.  3-37.  4-°7.  4-37. 

5.=  /,  s.37,  6-°7.  6-37>  7-°7>  8.06,  9.06,   10.06,  11.06. 
From    ALAMEDA — *$.Z2,  *5-52,   *6.22,  6.52,  *7-22,  7.52, 

*8.22,    8.52,  1,-22,  9-52,  JlO.22,  10.52,  $11.22,  II.52,  Jl2.22, 
12.52,  %1. 22,    I.52,    2.52,3.22,    3.52,    4.22,    4.52,    5-22,    5.52, 

6.22,  6.52 ;  7.52,  8.52,  9-52,  10.52. 
From  BERKELEY— *5. 15,  *5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7-*5.  7-45. 

•8.15,    8.45,    Jo. 15,    9.45,     tio.15.    ia.45,    4*11.15,    n.45. 

12.45,  i-45.  2-45-  3-45.  4-15.  4-45.  5-*5>  5-45.  6-*5»   6-45. 

7-45.  8.45,  9-45.  IQ.45- 
From    WEST    BERKELEY— *5.45,    *6.is,    6.45,    *7.i5, 

7-45.  8-45.    19-15.    9-45.    10.45,    ti2-45.    *-45>    =-45.  3-45) 

4-45.  *5-i5.  5-45.  *6-i5.  6-45.  *7-i5- 

CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN    FRANCISCO— *7.x5,  9.15,  11.15,  *-i5.  3-i5, 

5-iS- 
From  OAKLAND — *6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  ".15,  2.15,  4.15. 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


X  Sundays  only. 


"  Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  Je 
elers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


ATKINS     MASSEY, 

UNDERTAKER, 

At  the  old   established  place,   No.  651  Sacramento 

Street,  first  hous«  below  Kearny,  San  Francisco. 


BROAD  GAUGE. 

SUMMER     ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Sunday,  Slay  4,  1884, 

And  until  further  notice,  passenger  trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend 
Street,  betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


8.30  A.M. 

t  9.30  a.m. 

10.40  a.m. 

*  3.30  P.M. 

4.25  P.M. 

*  5.15  P.M. 
6.30  P.M. 

tn.45  P.M. 


8.30  A.M. 
IO.4O  A.M. 
*3-30    P.M. 

4.25    P.M. 


IO.40   A.M. 
*3-30    P.M. 


IO.40   A.M. 
*    3.30    P.M. 


IO.4O    A.M. 
♦3.30    P.M. 


DESTINATION. 


.San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and.. 
Menlo  Park 


-Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and. 
. .  .Principal  Way  Stations. . . 


.Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. 
—  Salinas,  and  Monterey 


.Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.. 


. .  Watsonville,  Camp  Goodall . . 
Aptos,  New  Brighton,  Soquel 
(Camp  Capitola)  &  Santa  Cruz, 


s.  F. 


6.40  A.M. 

*  8.IO    A.M. 
9.03    A.M. 

*I0.02    A.M. 

*  3.36    P.M. 
t    4.59    P.M. 

6.00  P.M. 
X  7.50  P.M. 
t    8.15    P.M. 


9.03    A.M. 
*I0.02    A.M. 

*   3-36   P.M. 
6.00    P.M. 

t    8.15    P.M. 


10.02    A.M. 
6.00    P.M. 


10.40  a.m.  I  ..Soledad  and  Way  Stations..  |      6.00  p.i 


17.50  t 


.Monterey  and   Santa  Cruz..  ] 
-...(Sunday    Excursion .  | 


18-55  P-M- 


*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

X  Theatre  train;  Saturdays  only. 

Stage  connections  are   made  with  the   10.40  a.  m.  train, 

except   Pescadero   stages   via   San  Mateo  and    Redwood, 

and  Pacific  Congress  Springs  Stage  via  Santa  Clara,  which 

connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Pescadero.  Also,  to 
Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

Excursion  Tickets. 

For  Sundays  only — Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  for  return 

same  day. 
Fo- Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday — Sold  Saturday  and 

Sunday  only  ;  good  for  return  until  following  Monday, 

inclusive,  at  the  following  rates: 


Round   Trip 
from  San 


San  Bruno.. . 

Mil  brae 

Oak  Grove  . . 
San  Mateo. . . 

Belmont 

Redwood  . . . 
Fair  Oaks  . . . 
Menlo  Park.. 
Mayfield  ■ .  ■  ■ 


Sun. 
Tkt. 


$.„.. 


1  25 


Sat  to 

Mon. 
Tkt. 


1  25 
1  40 


1  60 

1    75 


Round   Trip 

from  San 
Francisco  to 


Mount'n  View 
Lawrence's... 
Santa  Clara.. 

San  Jose 

Gilroy 

Aptos 

Soquel  

Santa  Cruz.. . 
Monterey. . . . 


Sun. 
Tkt. 


3  00 
3  00 


Sat  to 
Mon. 
Tkt. 


$2  00 
2  25 
2  50 
2  50 

4  00 

5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 


Ticket  Offices— Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Division  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


SAUCELITO—  SAM   RAFAEL— SAN  QUEKTI&'. 

via 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

TIME   TABLE. 

Commencing     Monday,     May     12  ill,      1884, 

and  until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  fol- 
lows: 

For   SAN   RAFAEL   and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 
7.30,  9.15  A.  M.,  1.30,   3.20,  4.50,  6.15  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00,  11.30  a.  m.,  1.30,  4.30,  6.30  p.  m. 


From   SAN   RAFAEL  (week   days) — 6.15,   7.45,  9.20  a, 

M.,  2.00,  3.25,  4.50  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 7.55,  10.00,  11.30  A.  M.,  3.15,   4.30,  6.30  p.  M. 


From  SAUCELITO  (week  days) — 6.45,  8.15, 10.00 a.m., 
2-30.  3-55.  5-3° *'  «■ 

(Sundays) — 8.30,  10.30  a.  m.,  12.00  M.,  3.45,  5.00,  7.10 
p.  M. 

Extra  trip — From  Saucelito,  on  Saturday  at  7.00  p.  m. 


7.30  A.  M.  and  1.30  P.M.  Daily,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted, THROUGH  TRAINS  for  Duncan  Millsand  Way 
Stations.  (Through  trains  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in 
S.  F.  at  10.30  a.  m.  and  6.00  p.  M.) 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days,   for   Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,   Navarro,  Mendocino  City,  Caspar,   Noyo,  Kibesil- 
lah,  Westport,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY   TO    MONDAY   EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion. Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing  Monday :    Fairfax,   $1 ;    Camp  Taylor,  $2 ;   Point 

Reyes,  $2.50;  Tomales,  $3.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  M.  (Sundays  only)  Excursion  Train  for  Duncan 

Mills  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  7.40  p.  M. 
Fares  for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  $1.75;  Point   Reyes, 

$2;  Tomales,  $2.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 
'  DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.     Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 
GENERAL  OFFICES,  408   CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,  Lessee. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  tlie  centre  or  San  Francisco.  It  is  tlie 
mode)  liotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and 
Earthquake- pro  of.  It  has  Five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The 
ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  cen- 
tral court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light, 
its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies, 
its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  Is 
a  feature  nitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  (Quests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  Euvopean  plan.  The  restau- 
rant is  the  Finest  In  the  city. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


Passenger  Trains  leave  Station,  foot  of  Market  Street, 
south  side,  at 

8.30  A.M.,  daily;  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Al- 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and 
all  Way  Stati  ns. 

3.30  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alva- 
rado, Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa 
Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ. 

4.30  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  in- 
termediate points. 

$5  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $3.50  to 
SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS,  to 
return  until  MONDAY,  inclusive. 

8.00  A.M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN  JOSE, 
BIG  TREES,  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

$3.00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

$1.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  J0SE.| 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda, 

§6.00,   36.30,   §7-00,   7-30,   S.oo,   8.30,    9.00,    9.30,   10.00, 

IO.3O,  II.OO,  II.30  A.  M,    U12.OO,    12.30,    Tfl.OO,    I.30,    U2.OO, 

2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  fi.oo,  6.30,  7.00,   7.30, 
8.30,  10.30,  11.45  p-  M- 

From  Fourteenth  and  "Webster  Streets, 
Oakland —  £5  30,  §6.00,  §6.30,  7.00,  7-30,  8.00,  8.30, 

0.00,  9.3O,   IO.OO,  10,30,    If  II.OO,    II.30  A,  M.,    Ul2.00,    12.30, 

tTi.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30.  6.00, 
6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  9.30,  10.30,  11.45  P-  «■ 

From  High  Street,  Alameda  —  £5.16,  §5.46, 
36.i6,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  g.46,  10.16,  ^[10.46, 
II. 16,  lfll.46  A.  M.,  I2,l6,  H12.46,  1. 16,  I.46,  2.l6,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9.16, 
II. 31  P.  M. 

fl  Sundays  excepted.  U  Sundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco, 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  tOMPASY 

FOR  JAPAN  AH.D  CHINA 

Leave  Wharf  corner   First   and    Brannan  Streets,  at    IS 

o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with   steamers    for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.  Commander. 

Oceanic I'aut.  Metcalfe 

Arabic Capt.  Pearne 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No-  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 

City  of  New  York June  14 

At  12  o'clock  M.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 
San  Jose June  14 

At  four  o'clock  p.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to 
MAZATLAN,  SAN  BLAS,  MANZANILLO,  and  ACA- 
PULCO,  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA  and  LA  LIB- 
ERTAD,  and  via  ACAPULCO  for  other  Mexican  and 
Central  American  ports. 

Tickets  to  and  from  Europe   by  any  line  Tor  sale  at  the 
lowest  rates  ;  also  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports. 

For  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY, 

Zealandia Friday,  July  4,  at  12  o'clock  m. 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 
Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  comer  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.  m.,  on  March  3d,  nth,  19th,  and  27th,  and  every 
eighth  day  thereafter.  The  first  steamer  of  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
0.   R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,* every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  day— a.  m.  . 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Ray,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc..  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street, 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,    General   Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

FOB  HOKOJUjIX, 

The  splendid  new  300-ton  steamships  will   leave  the    Com- 
pany's Wharf,  corner  Steuart  and  Harrison  Streets : 

MARIPOSA TUESDAY,  July  1st,  at  3  p.  M. 

ALAMEDA.. TUESDAY,  July  15th,  at  3  p.  M. 

Excursion  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  J.  D.  SPRECKELS  & 
BROS.,  Agents,  327  Market  Street. 


PAY0T,UPHAM&C0. 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers 

and  Klank  Book  Manufacturers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.      Telephoqe  No.  5137. 

GOWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

MMT.AL   DIRECTORS, 
118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 

Church.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 
J.  R.  COWBN.  D.  H.  SCHUYLER.  J.    W.  PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


THE     NEVADA     BANK. 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-ap   Capital 93,000,000  in  Gold. 

DIRECTORS. 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President  J 
James  G.  Fair,         James  L.  Flood,         John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.   Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London   Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lim'd. 


THE   BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital. $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jk Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— Mew  York,  Agency  o*"  tlie  Bank 
of  California ;  lioMon,  Tremonv  National 
Rank;  Chicago,  Union  National  Bank;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  New  Zea- 
land, tke  Bank  of  New  Zealand ;  London,  N. 
91.  Rothschild  *t  Sons;  China,  Japan  India, 
and  Australia, 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hai, Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt 
Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or., 
Los  Angeles. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1S03 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1720, 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1636, 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa> 
cific  Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  corner  California  and 
Montgomery  Streets  (Safe  Deposit  Building),  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


COMMERCIAL,     IXSURAACE    CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

FIRE    A.I!)    9IAK1KE. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Safe 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


C.  J.   HUTCHINSON.  H.   K.   MANN. 

HUTCHINSON     &    MASfJf, 

INSURANCE  AGENCY. 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sis. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


HOME  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

No.  216  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  up  In  Gold) $300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  1,1884 759,475  13 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY. 


HOT  WATER  RADIATOR. 


For  Warming  and  Ventilating  Private  Residences  and  Pub- 
lic Dwellings.     Uniform  Heat.    No  Gases.    No  Dust. 

33  Stevenson  St.,  near  Flnrt,  San  Francisco. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB    GARDENS,    MILLS,     JUNES,    AF.B     FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GTJTTA     PEECHA     AND     RUBBER 

MAMjrACTl  RING   COMPANY. 

Cartoollzed  Rubber  Hose,  Standard,  <MalleMe 
Cross,)  Rnbber  Hose,  Extra  "A  "  Rubber  Dose, 
Rubber  Hose,  (Conipctitlou,)  Suction  Dose, 
Steam  llose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire-Engine 
Dose,  CarboUzed  "  Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 

VALVES,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 


FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER. 

Corner  First  and  Market 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


"This  is  the  place  I  long  have  sought, 
And  wept  because  I  found  it  not,  ' 

Paraphrased  Jack,   as  the  curtain   rolled   up  on 

the  exceedingly  pretty  morning-room  in  Ormond 

Court.    It  was  not  so  lavishly  full  as  many  other 

late  stage    settings  have  been,  but  everything 

seemed  to  have  dropped  in  just  exactly  the  right 

place.    And  the  pretty  English  girl  stepped  out 

of  Punch   and  into  this  charming  interior  most 

harmoniously. 

"Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me,"  said 
Jack,  a  few  moments  later,  as  a  lady  came  down 
the  stair,  "  who  this  idiotic  public  are  receiving 
with  this  show  of  civility  tempered  by  frigidity? 
Is  there  a  reception  ready  for  every  one  on  the 
bill?  " 

"  They  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  receiv- 
ing Langtry,"  I  answered.  But  Jack  quitepooh- 
poohed  the  idea. 

"That  is  no  more  Langtry '  he  began,  but 

stopped  short  as  the  familiar  profile  presented  it- 
self to  view. 

"By  Jove!  so  it  is.  Good  Ged,  Betsy,  do  you 
suppose  the  woman  is  so  luxurious  that  she  em- 
ploys some  one  to  sit  for  her  photographs?  I  see 
some  resemblance,  of  course,  but  the  photographs 
are,  in  the  first  place,  many  shades  darker,  and, 
in  the  second  place  " 

"No  camera,"  I  interrupted,  "could  ever  pho- 
tograph the  exquisite  fairness  of  this  woman." 

My  liege  honored  me  with  a  prolonged  stare  of 
amazement,  and  rounded  off  with  a  quiet  whistle. 

"Do  you  go  down  so  quick  as  that,  Betsy? 
Now,  I  myself  confess  to  a  disappointment  in 
her  looks.  She  has  not  the  er— a— she  is  not  er- 
a—what I  expected  at  all.  There  are  twenty 
women  in  San  Francisco  just  as  handsome  as 
she." 

"  My  dear,  when  you  go  out  in  the  corridor, 
you  will  find  half  a  hundred  men  saying  just  the 
same  thing,  and  half  a  hundred  more  will  be  say- 
ing it  to  some  one  else,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of 
the  population.  There  are  people  who  will  con- 
sider it  rather  a  feather  in  their  caps  to  fail  to 
find  Langtry  beautiful.  It  argues  an  unfulfilled 
ideal  on  their  own  part,  and  a  general  superiority 
of  taste  to  their  fellows.  As  for  the  twenty 
women,  nearly  every  one  in  San  Francisco,  with 
three  exceptions,  who  is  celebrated  for  beauty,  is 
in  this  theatre  at  this  moment.  Point  out  one  of 
them  who  surpasses  Mrs.  Langtry." 

"  Well,  there's  Miss  X.,"  he  began,  signifying 
a  pale,  dark-eyed  beauty,  statuesque  in  manner, 
if  not  in  feature,  who  is  always  one  of  the  most 
striking  figures  in  a  crowd. 

"  Her  face  is  flat,  her  lips  thin,  she  carries  her- 
self consciously,  her  manner  is  stupid,  her" 

"  Forbear,  forbear;  I  give  it  up.  But  there  is 
Mrs.  Y."  And  he  pointed  quite  triumphantly  to 
a  married  belle  celebrated  for  a  figure  which  has 
always  been  the  delight  of  the  modistes. 

"  A  superb  figure,"  I  admitted,  "and  a  hand- 
some face,  but  too  strongly  of  the  Hebrew  type. 
In  fact,  our  most  beautiful  women  are  among  the 
Jewesses,  but  the  race-mark  interferes  with  the 
purity  of  their  beauty." 

"  And  what  do  you  say  to  Mrs.  Z.?  "  Jack  was 
quite  triumphant  this  time,  and  signified  an  ac- 
knowledged belle. 

"A  magnificent  animal,  if  you  like;  rich  in 
color  and  with  a  general  luxuriousness  of  style, 
but  without  a  fine  point  from  head  to  toe." 

"  And  Kate  Forsythe?  There's  a  clincher  for 
you,  my  lady.  She  is  not  so  classical  as  Lang- 
try, I  will  admit,  but  when  it  comes  to  downright 
beauty  " 

"Classicism  is  purity,"  I  say,  whereupon  we 
retire  into  silence  to  observe  Mrs.  Langtry  as  an 
actress.  Eut.there  is  little  for  her  to  do  in  the  first 
act  but  to  be  graceful  and  easy,  and  her  wonderful 
personalhy  will  intrude  itself  upon  you.    • 

"  Might  I  ask,"  murmured  Jack,  after  a  pause, 
"  whether  that  wad  on  top  of  her  head  is  the  fam- 
ous pork  pie  that  we  read  of  in  English  novels?  " 

"That  wad,  my  dear,  is  Mrs.  Langtry's  hair, 
which  you  should  be  able  to  recognize  by  the  glo- 
rious sheen  upon  it,  for  it  is  like  no  other  hair 
that  ever  I  have  seen." 

"  May  I  be  allowed  to  respectfully  observe  that 
she  looks  like  the  devil  with  it  arranged  in  that 
way,  and  to  ask  why  a  woman  celebrated  lor  her 
good  taste  should  so  deprave  herself?  " 

"  My  dear,"  I  answer,  "you  have  stated  the 

case  so  perspicuously  that   you  are  entitled  to  an 

.•  nlanation.     After  Mrs.  Langtry  had  gone  to  the 

i is  of  discovering  a  style  of  hair-dressing  suit- 


able to  her  own  beauty,  she  found  that  it  had 
spread  over  the  land  like  a  plague.  Every  woman 
in  England,  from  Carlisle  to  Land's  End,  and 
every  woman  in  America,  from  Maine  to  Califor- 
nia, set  up  a  Langtry  bang.  As  Mrs.  Langtry 
has  a  large  bump  of  individuality,  it  became  nec- 
essary for  her  to  discover  a  style  of  coiffure 
which  could  not  easily  be  copied;  and  she  set  up 
this.  It  makes  the  top  of  her  head  like  a  Flathead 
Indian's.  It  is  inartistic,  for  it  destroys  the  con- 
tour and  the  proper  slopes  of  her  head.  It  takes 
half  her  classicality  from  her,  for  her  face  almost 
demands  the  Greek  knot.  But  she  can  take  a 
patent  on  it.  It  is  unbecoming  to  her,  but  any 
other  woman  would  look  like  a  possessed  fury  in 
it,  and  it  will  not  be  copied." 

As  the  play  went  on  one  felt  conscious  that  the 
audience  was  thawing  more  and  more  to  the 
stranger;  and  the  comedy  itself  is  a  delight,  with 
its  ceaseless  play  of  bright,  neat  dialogue. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  Anglicized  in  the  adap- 
tation. It  has  been  lifted  from  the  bourgeoisie  in 
France  to  the  gentlefolk  of  England,  though  one 
or  two  of  "  Nos  Intimes  "  have  retained  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  class.  Sir  Woodbine  Grafton,  in 
his  actions  at  the  breakfast  table,  is  decidedly  a 
vulgarian,  and  with  his  friend,  or  enemy,  Mr. 
Crossley  Beck,  is  too  broad  in  his  general  treat- 
ment of  his  part. 

It  seems  hardly  credible  that  the  most  genial  of 
hosts  would  have  sustained  such  manifest  imper- 
tinence. But  Sardou  has  most  handsomely  set 
off  this  displeasing  though  faintly  amusing  pair 
with  one  of  his  pet  characters,  the  philosopher 
with  the  tongue  of  a  cynic  and  the  heart  of  a 
philanthropist. 

Mr.  Everill,  who  played  this  most  grateful  part, 
made  his  points  so  quietly  and  so  neatly,  and  had 
so  much  to  do  with  the  electric  success  of  the 
third  act,  that  he  got  a  call  all  by  himself,  in 
which  that  portion  of  the  audience  which  howls 
its  feelings  howled  an  especial  burst  of  applause 
at  him. 

It  was  in  this  act  that  the  famous  beauty  of  the 
Langtry  was  displayed  in  its  fullness. 

"What  do  you  say  now?"  I  asked,  triumph- 
antly, as  her  beautiful  evening-dress,  plain  and 
elegant,  revealed  the  neck  and  shoulders  that  have 
become  famous. 

"  Shoulders  too  square,"  grunted  Jack. 
"  Yet  every  modiste  in  Paris  pads  a  shoulder  to 
make  it  square." 
"Eyes  too  close  together." 

"  Granted;  but  they  are  as  blue  as  a  pure  sky." 
"Arm  has  a  bad  slope.    No  taper." 
"  True;  but  it  is  so  well  set  in  its  socket  that  it 
gives  her  that  beautiful  back — one  of  the  rarest  of 
graces." 

"Hands  and  feet  too  large." 
"Out  upon  you,  Jack,  for  an  advocate  of  mere 
prettiness.  I  do  not  claim  that  this  beautiful 
woman  is  without  flaw.  But  she  is  tall  and  di- 
vinely fair — a  fairness  which  will  bear  the  search- 
ing eye  of  day.  I  could  fancy  her  to  be  far  hand- 
somer in  the  sunlight  than  in  the  gaslight,  with 
the  dazzling  whiteness  of  her  skin,  the  clear  blue 
of  her  eye,  the  delicate  tracing  of  her  eyebrows, 
the  glory  of  her  shining  hair,  the  erectness  of  her 
carriage,  the  springiness  of  her  step — the  general 
air  of  wholesomeness  which  she  exhales." 

"  Hold  hard,  Betsy,"  cried  Jack;  but  being  un- 
der headway  I  went  on : 

"  She  has  an  indefinable  grace  of  manner  with- 
out any  of  the  tricks  with  which  actresses  usually 
catch  an  audience.  She  has  pretty  little  ways,  a 
pleasant  smile  which  is  not  constant — nay,  her 
face  might  easily  become  sullen — a  pleasant  voice, 
even  though  it  sharpens  when  she  raises  it.  She 
has  no  trace  of  the  amateur,  yet  has  something 
different  from  the  ordinary  stage  manner;  she  " — 
"Great  Scott,  Betsy,"  broke  in  jack,  "you 
don't  really  mean  to  say  that  you  claim  her  to  be 
an  actress?  " 

"  I  do  mean  to  claim  just  that.  In  drawing- 
room  plays  no  heavier  than  this  I  find  her  a  most 
agreeable  actress.  She  has  a  reposeful  manner  in 
the  lighter  portions  which  is  full  of  charm;  and  I 
feel  that  she  was  quite  equal  to  the  demands  of 
the  third  act.  I  was  not  harrowed  up  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent,  for  she  is  not  emotional;  but  she 
is  intelligent;  and  I  think  a  real  Lady  Ormond 
would  have  acted  very  much  as  this  Lady  Or- 
mond did  under  just  such  circumstances.  As  for 
the  fall,  I  consider  that  a  woman  who  can  rico- 
chet around  among  the  furniture  and  bric-a-brac 
as  she  did  after  a  year  or  two  on  the  stage,  is  a 
sort  of  gymnastic  genius.  Every  one  has  been 
waiting  for  it  all  the  evening,  and  yet  she  has  sur- 
prised us  with  it  at  last." 

"Yes,  as  a  furniture  bouncer  she  is  undoubted- 
ly a  success.  No  wonder  she  came  off  best  in  her 
little  bout  with  Captain  Bradford." 

"By  the  way,  Jack,  this  Mr.  Came  is  a  very 
agreeable  actor  in  this  kind  of  role— a  most  ex- 
cellent lover,  don't  you  think?" 

"Well,  yes,  perhaps;  but  you  know  our  ideas 
of  acting  sometimes  differ.     As  for  me,  give  me 
Jim  O'Neill,  and  give  me  melodrama.     I  like  a  lit- 
tle more  force  than  Came  displays." 
And  next  night  he  got  it. 
This  wonderful  story  of  "Monte  Cristo  "  has 


enchained  a  million  fancies  since  that  great  Alad- 
din of  the  imagination,  Alexandre  Dumas,  first 
drew  its  marvels.  And  I  don't  think  any  set  of 
people  ever  went  to  work  to  play  who  reveled 
more  in  its  possibilities  than  the  troupe  at  the 
California. 

Mr.  George  Boniface,  as  the  villainous  Ville- 
fort,  is  quite  the  most  delicious  bit  of  melodrama 
that  has  been  seen  on  our  boards  for  many  a  long 
day. 

"Now,  this  is  what  I  call  acting,"  spoke  Jack, 
as  Villefort  subtly  tempted  Caderousse  to  the 
murder  of  his  brother.  "You  know  what  they 
are  trying  to  get  at.  They  don't  gulp,  and  swal- 
low, and  plunge  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  and 
expect  you  to  know  what  it  is  all  about  without 
any  further  explanation." 

"No,"  I  said,  "Mr.  Boniface,  as  Villefort,  is 
certainly  very  explanatory.  I  should  know  in 
three  guesses  that  he  was  intended  for  a  villain." 
"You  are  pleased  to  be  ironical,  madam,  over 
my  pleasure.  There!  don't  you  call  that  acting?  " 
as  Villefort  the  younger  fell  over  in  the  agonies  of 
death  and  squirmed  around  the  Caderousse  kitch- 
en like  a  decapitated  chicken. 

"  I  do,  indeed;  I  like  it  immensely.  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  this  is  just  the  way  that  Kirby  died 
when  the  gallery  boy  waked  to  see  him  die.  But 
I  feel  that  for  the  real  deep  enjoyment  of  it  our 
legs  should  be  dangling  under  a  gallery  bench,  and 
we  ourselves  consuming  peanuts." 

"Pray  imagine  the  dangle  and  the  peanuts,  if 
they  are  necessary  to  your  pleasure,  madam;  but 
I  find  it  quite  possible  to  sit  in  good  companyand 
enjoy  a  good  play." 

"Do  not  you  call  this  a  good  melodrama?  " 
"  I  call  it  the  very  pink  of  melodramas,  my 
dear.  It  is  superbly  mounted.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  first  scene  those  bastioned  castles  in  the  back- 
ground threaten  to  topple  over  on  the  audience; 
but  they  don't  topple.  The  waves  surge  grandly 
around  the  Chateau  dTf,  and  the  figure  of  Ed- 
mond  Dantes,  being  pelted  with  salt  and  span- 
gles, is  one  of  the  most  realistic  wettings  I  ever 
saw.  The  Countess  de  Morcerfs  tropical  palm- 
lined  drawing-room  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  stage 
pictures,  and  in  the  inn  of  Caderousse  I  discover 
whence  the  strong  scene  from  '  Rose  Michel '  was 
taken." 

"Yes,  my  dear;  but  I  am  thinking  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  people." 

"The  people!  Oh,  yes;  Shannon  as  Cade- 
rousse is  artistic,  and  that  deep-voiced  old  hag 
is  Carcoute  herself.  As  for  De  Belleville,  how 
cleanly  he  has  cut  the  society  play,  and  taken 
to  melodrama.  How  well  the  fellow  acts — how 
well  he  dresses.  I  will  not  vouch  for  them,  but 
his  disguises  are  a  series  of  studies;  and  in  his 
bombast,  his  defiance,  his  virtuous  superiority  to 
his  bad,  bad  brother,  how  delightfully  melodra- 
matic he  is! " 

"As  I  said  in  the  beginning,"  began  Jack,  ob- 
stinately, "give  me  Jim  O'Neill  or  give  me  the 
minstrels." 

"  Robinson  has  a  gallant  bearing  as  the  young 
Count  de  Morcerf;  and  Mercedes,  though  a  trifle 
immature  for  that  much-tried  lady,  has  a  melo- 
dramatic force  in  saying  nothing  in  particular 
which  delights  every  soul.  The  Baron  Danglars 
is  neither  beautiful  as  a  human  being  nor  talented 
as  an  actor;  and  the  Count  de  Morcerf  is  the 
most  extraordinary  specimen  of  the  unfit  that 
could  have  been  procured.  Otherwise  your  melo- 
drama is  a  long  delight." 
"  But  James  O'Neill?  "  said  Jack. 
"James  O'Neill  has  dissipated  all  my  anticipa- 
tions of  him  at  a  blow.  He  has  deteriorated 
sadly.  His  mannerisms  have  settled  deep  in  him. 
He  has  gestured  himself  out  of  all  repose.  He 
knocks  himself  with  Wilkie  Collins  emphasis 
when  he  says  I,  Me,  or  Myself.  He  points  to  his 
head  when  he  speaks  of  anything  in  or  about  the 
head;  to  his  lips,  if  he  speaks  of  a  voice.  In 
short,  he  is  excessively  and  unpleasantly  redun- 
dant. He  makes  absurdly  long  pauses.  He  rolls 
his  eyes  and  speaks  continuously  to  himself,  like 
a  madman.  He  has  transformed  the  grave,  dig- 
nified, silent,  impressive  Monte  Cristo  into  a 
Bombastes  Furioso. 

"  I  will  hear  no  more,  madam.  He  is  the  best 
general  actor  in  America." 

"  He  was  once,  Jack.  But  he  is  so  no  longer. 
He  does  all  these  things  that  I  say,  yet  he  has  all 
the  old  earnestness,  and  that  carries  the  house. 
Furthermore,  he  has  learned  to  look  his  best  since 
he  went  away,  and  in  that  respect  he  is  an  im- 
pressive Monte  Cristo.  But  he  certainly  lacks 
repose." 

"  Repose  fiddlesticks,  Betsy.  Who  ever  heard 
of  repose  in  a  melodrama?  I  will  confess  that  he 
sometimes  over-acts  a  little,  perhaps,  but  your 

Langtry  " 

"  My  Langtry  may  under-act  for  lack  of  artistic 
strength  and  training,  but  she  will  never  over- 
act, Jack,  and  therein  lies  much  of  her  success." 
"I  don't  care.  Give  me  O'Neill,  and  give  me 
'Monte  Cristo.'  He  over-acts,  ami  therein  lies 
his  success — with  the  gallery." 

And  in  the  teeth  of  the  imperious  summons 
that  called  him  before  the  curtain,  what  could  I 
say_but  "  True,  0_king."  Betsy  B. 
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Notes. 

It  is  understood  that  the  lady  who  has  been 
doing  the  dramatic  work  for  the  defunct  San 
Franciscan  takes  up  the  same  department  in  the 
Ingleside. 

It  has  been  amusing  to  note  the  variousendeav- 
ors  made  by  the  different  journals  to  secure  an  in- 
terview with  Mrs.  Langtry.  The  Alta  reporter 
fruitlessly  followed  her  all  over  the  Park  on  Mon- 
day. It  is  said  that  the  Examiner  man  has  been 
vainly  striving  to  get  "  s.olid  "  with  her  cook. 
The  brilliant  journalist  of  the  Chronicle^  after  his 
usually  successful  attempts  had  proved  futile,  sev- 
erally "pumped"  each  member  of  the  company, 
and  then  published  half  a  column  of  the  result  as 
a  genuine  interview  with  Mrs.  Langtry.  The  Call 
reporter  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job  early  on  Tuesday. 

Miss  Emma  Hanley  and  her  sister,  two  of  the 
"Dudes,"  first  started  out  two  years  ago  in  the 
Juvenile  Company  in  New  York.  They  have  been 
with  Rice  a  year  next  August. 

Mrs.  Langtry  is  variously  called  "The  Lily" 
and  "The  Madame,"  by  her  company. 

Miss  Anna  Breevoor,  who  has  attracted  so  much 
attention  by  her  charming  voice  and  rich  costumes 
in  "  The  Bunch  of  Keys,  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Frank 
Sanger. 

"The  Devil's  Auction,"  a  Spectacular  Combi- 
nation, numbering  seventy-five  people,  will  be  the 
next  attraction  at  the  Bush  Street,  opening  Mon- 
day, June  30th.  New  costumes  and  elaborate 
armor  have  just  been  completed  for  this  engage- 
ment. 

The  "  Pop"  Company  went  East  by  Thursday 
afternoon's  overland  train.  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday  they  played  at  Petaluma,  Santa 
Rosa,  and  Vallejo.  1  hey  will  play  for  the  next 
three  weeks  along  the  overland  route  to  Omaha, 
when  their  engagement  with  Mr.  Leavitt  comes 
to  an  end.  They  will  ihen  go  directly  to  New 
York,  where  they  will  remain  quietly  until  next 
season  opens. 

The  curtain  was  lowered  too  soon  at  the  end, 
on  the  encore,  Monday  evening,  in  "A  Wife's 
Peril,"  and  descended  with  considerable  force  just 
in  front  of  Mrs.  Langtry.  Mr.  Frederick  Everill 
pushed  himself  between  it  and  the  lady  in  time  to 
receive  it  upon  his  right  shoulder.  Had  it  been 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  rollers,  Mr.  Everill  would 
have  been  badly  damaged.  A  s  it  was  he  was  only 
slightly  bruised. 

Messrs.  Wright  and  Stockwell  have  leased  the 
Oakland  Theatre  for  the  season,  and  intend  to 
make  it  a  popular  place  of  amusement.  They  will 
open  next  Monday  night  with  the  Hungarian 
Gypsy  Band  and  a  concert  entertainment.  They 
are  busily  engaged  in  collecting  a  strong  company 
of  local  artists  for  a  season  of  standard  drama. 
It  is  expected  that  "  The  Octoroon  "  will  first  be 
produced. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Pigott  is  a  nephew  of  Sir  Joseph  Pi- 
gott,  an  English  baronet  of  old  county  family, 
who  is  well  known  in  New  York  society. 

Fred  McCloy,  business  manager  of  the  "  Bunch 
of  Keys  "  company,  has  left  for  Los  Angeles,  to 
prepare  for  that  company's  appearance  there 
Tuesday  evening,  July  1st. 

Last  Friday  a  number  of  the  Langtry  Company 
picnicked  on  the  beach  at  the  Cliff  House. 

It  may  not  be  remembered  that  when  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick  was  leaving  for  America  with  the  Lang- 
try Company,  last  summer,  his  sister,  Mrs.  Corn- 
wallis  West,  went  down  to  Liverpool  to  see  him 
off.  It  was  immediately  cablegrammed  to  the 
New  York  papers  that  Mrs.  Cornwallis  West  was 

foing  to  America  to  spend  the  winter  with  her 
rother-in-law,  the  British  Minister,  at  Washing- 
ton. The  papers  printed  the  news,  and  a  score  of 
reporters  were  detailed  to  interview  her  when  she 
arrived.  It  was  not  until  seven  days  after  that 
the  mistake  was  discovered,  by  the  steamer  sail- 
ing into  port  without  her. 

Monsieur  Paul  Juignet  announces  the  close  of 
the  season  of  French  performances  with  Sunday 
night,  June  29.  There  will  then  be  given  at  the 
Baldwin  Theatre  the  following  bill :  ''  Le  Meurtre 
de  Phedre,"  a  three-act  comedy,  by  Messieurs 
Meilhac  and  Halevy,  authors  of  "Frou-Frou," 
"  La  Grande  Duchesse,"  etc.  This  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  "Jean  le  Naufrage,"  by  Francois  Cop- 
pee.  In  the  first  piece  Monsieur  Juignet  will 
play  the  role  of  Ernest  Chamillon;  in  the  second, 
that  of  Pere  Jean,  The  other  characters  will  be 
assumed  by  Mesdames  Alphonse  Grossiaux,  Ce- 

cile  Lassale,  Valerie  G ,  and  Messieurs  Charles 

Morel,  E.  Legendre,  Louis  Imhaus,  Georges  La- 
roche,  and  Fernand  Meunier.  During  the  even- 
ing "La  Matelottej"  a  pas  de  caratere,  will  be 
danced  by  Charles  Evans,  from  the  Haymarket, 
London.  The  box  office  will  be  opened  at  the 
Baldwin  on  Wednesday,  the  25th. 

Signorina  Antonietta,  the  soprano  of  the  troupe 
which  lately  played  at  the  California,  has  been 
left  alone  by  tne  other  members,  in  a  city  which 
is  strange  to  her,  and  whose  language  she  can 
not  speak.  She  is  without  means,  and  has  ar- 
ranged for  a  benefit  concert  to  raise  funds  to  take 
her  back  to  her  home  in  Italy.  The  concert  takes 
place  next  Thursday  evening,  June  26th,  at  Dash- 
away  Hall.  Signorina  Antonietta  will  sing  as 
solos  "  O  Mio  Fernando,"  and  Braga's  serenade; 
she  will  also,  with  Signor  Parolini,  sing  a  duo 
from  "lone."  Mrs.  C.  T.  Hancock  and  Signor 
Parolini  will  sing  a  duo  from  "  Rigoletto."  Mrs. 
Hancock  will  also  sing  an  aria  from  "  Trovatore." 
Signora  Bernard:  and  Signor  Parolini  sing  a  duo 
from  "La  Juive."  Signor  Lombardo,  who  is  said 
to  be  a  flautist  of  exceptional  ability,  will  give 
two  numbers — one  from  "I  Puriiani,"  the  other 
from  "II  Barbiere."  Professor  Joseph  Roeckel 
will  give  some  selections  on  the  piano. 

Short  Talks. 

Mr.  Fred  Everill  :  "lam  very  glad  to  reach 
San  Francisco  for  the  two  weeks'  relief  from  in- 
cessant traveling  it  affords.  Stopping  for  a  sin- 
gle night  at  a  small  town,  packing  up  at  mid- 
night and  off  again  before  sunrise,  is  excessively 
wearisome.  I  have  never  been  in  America  be- 
fore, and  when  I  reach  home  I  fancy  I  shall  stay 
there.  This  country  is  a  delightful  place,  but 
my  associations  are  all  in  London.  1  played  in 
Manchester  from  1859  to  1S70,  making  short  tours 
through  the  provinces.  Although  I  had  many 
London  offers,  I  did  not  accept  any  of  them,  un- 
til Buckstone  persuaded  me  to  go  to  the  Haymar- 
ket and  support  him  in  comedy.  I  remained  with 
him  until  1878.  During  that  time  I  received  press- 
ing invitations  from  my  friend,  Mr,  Fechter,  to 
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accompany  him  to  America,  and  play  as  Noirtier 
to  his  Monte  Ciisto.  It  is  a  magnificent  part, 
but  I  was  too  firmly  established  fnXondon.  If  I 
had  gone,  it  would  have  been  mainly  on  Fechter's 
account.  He  was  a  charming  companion,  and 
many  a  dinner  have  I  enjoyed  with  him  at  his 
villa  at  St.  John's  Wood.  Last  season  I  was  with 
the  Bancrofts,  and  in  October  of  last  year  I  ac- 
cepted Mrs.  Langtry's  offer  and  came  with  her  to 
America.  I  return  with  her  next  month  to  Eng- 
land, where  we  open  at  Newcastle  in  August. 
It's  a  long  journey,  is  it  not,  to  make  in  one 
flight?  Yes,  the  role  of  Doctor  Thornton  is  rath- 
er a  strong  one,  but  it  occasionally  becomes  prosy, 
and  the  preaching  is  too  long.  Yes,  I  saw  that 
stuff  and  nonsense  about  Mrs.  Langtry's  ordering 
some  one  out  from  behind  the  scenes.  It  is  a 
great  mistake.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that 
Mrs.  Langtry  is  a  lady,  and  never  forgets  that  she 
is  one.  Were  there  any  millionaires  in  the  house? 
What — a  fifty-millionaire?    /«-deed!  " 

Mr.  J.  W.  Pigott:  "  Ah,  yes;  I  was  here  once 
before — not  professionally,  though.  I  passed 
through  the  place  from  Australia,  on  a  tour  round 
the  world.  Yes,  I  was  detained  here  a  short  time, 
and  then  went  on  to  New  York.  It  was  after  I 
returned  home  to  England  that  I  became  an  act- 
or. I  had  appeared  a  number  of  times  in  private 
theatricals,  and  finally  resolved  to  go  upon  the 
stage  as  a  professional.  I  first  playedin  the  prov- 
inces. After  two  years  I  went  to  London,  and 
there  appeared  in  low  comedy.  I  joined  Mrs. 
Langtry's  company  only  a  short  time  ago.  No,  I 
shalinot  return  with  her  to  England.  I  have 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  America,  and  shall  remain 
here  for  a  while.  England  has  become  a  little 
slow.  I  have  accepted  an  engagement  in  New- 
York  for  two  years,  and  I  open  at  Niblo's  on  the 
iSth  of  August.  So  I  will  possibly  be  round  this 
way  again.  The  journey  here  was  rather  pleas- 
ant. Wherever  we  stopped  for  a  night  or  two 
Mrs.  Langtry  would  take   long  walks  about  the 

?lace.     She  is  the  most  capital  walker  lever  saw. 
res,  I  do  a  deal  of  walking  myself." 

The  Four  Little  Dudes— the  Misses  Han- 
ley,  Miss  Hall,  and  Miss  Fish:  "No,  we  can't 
say  one  word  about  the  company.  We  mustn't, 
yuu  know.  Besides,  we're  awfully  afraid  of  news- 
paper gentlemen.  We  never  talked  to  a  news- 
paper gentleman  before.  They  go  and  talk  to  a 
girl,  and  then  they  put  down  what  the  girl  just 
don't  say  at  all;  and  we're  afraid  of  them.  No, 
we  didn  t  like  our  Portland  tripone  bit.  Oh,  the 
people  were  all  right  enough,  and  we  had  splendid 
houses,  and  we  took — yes,  indeed,  we  took.  But 
you  see  it  was  something  else.  No,  Portland 
weather  isn't  nice  at  all.  It  rains  all  the  time. 
It's  a  very  fickle,  fickle  city.  Ob,  no,  it  wasn't 
the  climate.  We  didn't  mind  that  so  much.  It 
was  something  else.  The  gentlemen?  No,  we 
didn't  meet  any  up  there  at  all.  Oh,  it  wasn't 
Portland  so  much,  it  was  the  going  up  and  com- 
ing down.  Rough?  Awfully.  What?  Good- 
ness gracious,  I  should  say  we  were  !  It  was  per- 
fectly dreadful.  We  haven't  got  over  it  yet.  No, 
sir,  it  was  just  horrid.  We  can  hardly  eat  any- 
thing, even  now,  thinking  of  it.  We  just  shudder 
when  we  look  at  soup,  ever  since.  We  were 
awfully  glad  when  we  got  in  Friday  morning. 
Miss  Castleton  has  left  us.  Emma  can  take  her 
part  though.  The  people  all  said  she  played 
those  four  nights  just  as  well  as  Kate.  This 
afternoon  we  go  up  to  Petaluma,  and  to-morrow 
to  some  other  town.  We  are  going  East  Thurs- 
day, and  will  play  at  Salt  Lake,  and  perhaps 
somewhere  else.  Do  we  expect  to  stick  together? 
My  goodness,  of  course  we  do." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kate  Castleton  Phillips: 
"Yes,  we  have  left  the  'Pop'  troupe.  No,  we 
didn't  have  any  quarrel.  There  wasn't  any  fuss 
at  all.  Why  we  left  is  our  own  private  affair. 
We  expect  to  go  East  right  away.  We  want  to 
visit  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  for  a  short  pleas- 
ure trip;  but  after  that  we  shall  go  right  on  to 
New  York.  Our  plans  are  not  yet  fixed  for  the 
coming  season.  We  shall  have  to  get  East  before 
we  can  decide." 

Mr.  Joseph  Carne  :  "  This  is  my  first  visit  to 
this  country,  and  I  have  enjoyed  myself  exceed- 
ingly. I  have  been  on  the  stage  for  six  years. 
My  first  appearance  was  in  October,  1878,  at  the 
Court  Theatre,  London,  under  Mr.  John  Hare,  in 
Lord  Lytton's  posthumous  play,  "  The  House  of 
Darnley."  For  the  next  two  seasons  there  I 
played  several  parts.  I  next  accompanied  Mr. 
Chippendale  on  his  farewell  tour  through  Great 
Britain,  to  play  Charles  Surface,  Wildrake,  Cap- 
tain Absolute,  and  in  other  old  English  comedies. 
I  was  then  especially  engaged  by  Charles  Wynd- 
ham  to  play  the  leadingpart  in  "  Crisis,"  Albery's 
adaptation  of  the  great  Parisian  success,  "Les 
Fourchambaults."  At  the  termination  of  this 
engagement  I  made  along  tour  through  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  playing  Michael  Strogoff, 
Arniand  Duval,  and  other  parts.  I  was  then  en- 
gaged by  Mr.  Toole  for  two  years,  to  play  juvenile 
business  through  the  provinces,  and  at  Toole's 
Theatre  in  London.  Mr.  Bancroft  then  engaged 
me  to  play  in  "  Odette,"  "  The  Overland  Route," 
and  "Fedora."  It  was  toward  the  termination 
of  this  engagement  that  I  was  released  to  accom- 
pany Mrs.  Langtry  to  America;  and  I  shall  re- 
turn with  the  company  to  England." 


AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 

Bills  and  Casts  for  Week  ending  June  21st. 

Baldwin  Theatre.— Al.  Hayman,  Manager. 
Bill:  "  A  Wife's  Peril,'  translated  from  the 
French  of  Sardou  by  B.  C.  Stevenson  and  Cle- 
ment Scott;  four  acts.     Cast  as  follows: 

Lady  Ormond Mrs.  Langtry 

Captain  Bradford Mr.  Joseph  Carne 

Sir  George  Ormond Mr.  Charles  Edmunds 

.Sir  Woodbine  Crafton Mr.  J.  W.  Pigott 

Percy  Grafton Mr.  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Dr.  Thornton Mr.  Fred.  Everill 

Mr.  Crossley  Beck Mr.  Henry  Crisp 

Meadows Mr.  Walter  Eytinge 

Kemp   Mr.  Frank  Seymour 

Lucy  Ormond Miss  Adela  Houston 

Mrs.  Crossley  Beck Mrs.  Chas.  Edmunds 

Sophie Miss  Clara  Earle 

Emerson's  Standard  Theatre.— Stechan  & 
Cornelius,  managers.    Closed  during  the  week. 

Grand  Opera  House.— F.  W.  Bert,  Manager. 
Closed  during  the  week. 


Bush  Street  Theatre.— M.  B.  Leavitt,  Les- 
see; Jay  Rial,  Acting  Manager.  Bill:  "  A  Bunch 
of  Keys,'  by  Charles  A.  Hoyt;  three  acts.  Cast 
as  follows: 

Teddy  Keys Lena  Merville 

Rose  Keys Anna  Guenther 

May  Keys Anna  Brevoor 

Dolly  Dobbs Marietta  Nash 

Matilda  Jenkins Ida  Griffin 

Gilly  Spooner Harry  Booker 

Jonas  Grimes Eugene  Canfield 

Tom  Harding George  Lauri 

Sam  Foss William  Smith 

Littleton  Snaggs,  Esq Charles  Bowser 

California  Theatre.— F.  W.  Bert,  Manager. 
Bill:  "Monte  Cristo,"  translated  from  the  French 
of  Alexandre  Dumas;  five  acts.  Cast  as  follows: 
Edmund  Dantes  and  Count  de  Monte  Cristo.. Jas.  O'Neill 

Noirtier Frederic  De  Belleville 

Albert  de  Morcerf Forrest  Robinson 

Villefort Geo.  C.  Boniface 

Caderousse J.  W.  Shannon 

Fernande J.  V.  Melton 

Danglars James  Taylor 

Abbe  Faria. Horace  Lewis 

M.  Morel Geo.  Osbourne 

Old  Dantes E.N.  Thayer 

Mercedes Miss  Eugenie  Blair 

Carcoute Annie  Boudinot 

Mile.  Danglars Miss  Belle  Inman 

Fisherwoman Miss  Ida  Fiorina 

Brigadier,  Jno.  N.  Williams;  First  Police  Agent,  W.  S. 
Fredericks;  Second  Police  Agent,  Frank  Boudinot;  Ger- 
main, Wm.  J.  Dungan;  Governor  of  Prison,  Mr.  Pelham; 
Com.  of  Police,  S.  A.  Clark;  First  Jailor,  G.  Mueller;  Sec- 
ond Jailor,  A.  B.  Krone  ;  Sentinel,  Mr.  Daveline;  Servant, 
B.  Slater;   Fisherman,  J.  White. 

Tivoli  Opera  House.— Kreling  Bros.,  Mana- 
gers. Bill:  "The  Enchantress,"  by  Michael 
Balfe;  three  acts.     Cast  as  follows: 

Stella Miss  Hattie  Moore 

Sylvio  and  Don  Paul Mr.  Harry  Gates 

Ramir  and  Fra  Antonio Mr.  M.  Cornell 

Duke  d'Aquilla Mr.  H.  Dickman 

Mathanasius Mr.  R.  D.  Valerga 

Nuguez  and  Galeas . .  .Mr.  E.  Carlmuller 

Bracchio  and  First  Senator , . . .  Mr.  George   Harris 

First  Assassin Mr.  F.  La  Fontaine 

Second  Assassin Mr.  A.  Messmer 


Mrs.  Langtry  has  appeared  in  "  A  Wife's  Peril " 
to  crowded  nouses  this  week.  Next  week  is  the 
last  of  her  engagement.  She  will  appear  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  in  "  Pygmalion  and  Galatea"; 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  in  "  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer";  Friday  and  Saturday,  in  "  The 
Hunchback,"  and  Saturday  matinee  in  "  Pygma- 
lion and  Galatea." 

"A  Bunch  of  Keys,"  at  the  Bush  Street  Thea- 
tre, has  proved  one  of  the  most  successful  light 
entertainments  we  have  had  in  this  city  for  some 
time.  It  has  held  its  own  this  week  in  spite  of 
contrary  attractions.  It  will  be  continued  next 
week  with  the  addition  of  new  songs. 

"  Monte  Cristo  "  has  filled  the  California  from 
pit  to  dome  every  night  of  the  past  week.  It  will 
run  until  further  notice. 

The  Grand  Opera  House  is  closed  until  further 
notice. 

Emerson's  Standard  Theatre  has  been  closed 
during  the  week.  Next  Monday  night  "  Queena" 
will  begin  a  week's  engagement. 

"  The  Enchantress  "  has  drawn  good  houses  at 
the  Tivoli  during  the  past  week.  Next  Monday 
night  "Robert  the  Devil"  will  be  produced. 


—  The  Metropolitan  Hall  Organ  has 
four  thousand  stops  and  cost  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  This  hall  is  unequaled  for  concert  per- 
formances. 


CALIFORNIA     THEATRE. 


Second    WeeK  —  Electric   Smcess  —  Standing 
Rooni   Only. 


Sunday,  June   22,  and  every    night   until  further  notice — 
Saturday  only  Matinee — the  popular  young  actor, 

MR.  JAMES  O'NEILL, 

As  Edmund  Dantes,  with 

Mr.  John  Stetson's  Monte  Cristo  Co. 

Originally  organized  under  Mr.  Stetson's   management  for 
Booth's  Theatre,  New  York. 


DUMAS'S  GREAT  PLAY, 

MONTE      CRISTO. 

The  following  artists  are  included  in  the  star  cast :  Mr. 
Fred  de  Belleville,  Mr.  George  C.  Boniface,  Mr.  James 
Taylor,  Mr.  Horace  Lewis,  Annie  Boudinot,  Miss  Belle 
Inman,  Mr.  Forrest  Robinson,  Mr.  J.  Y.  Mellon,  Mr.  J. 
W.  Shannon,  Miss  Eugenie  Blair,  J.  H.  Cunningham, 
Arthur  Le  Clercq. 

Entire  New  Scenery — Grand  Realistic  Effects  and  Correct 
Appointments. 
l'opnlar  Prices  Prevail.  * 

Reserved  Seats  at  Box  Office  from  8  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 


WISDOW 

SHADE 

FACTORY. 


II.  E.  BULLIVANT  A  CO., 

■  FACTORY  AND   SALESROOM, 
753  Mission  St.,   bet.   3«I  «L"  4tli. 

Decorating  and  Lettering  a  specialty  for 
stores,  offices,  residences,  etc. 


SHORTHAND  &  TYPE  WRITING 

Taught  privately  or  by  mail.  Situations  procured  for 
pupils  when  competent.  Call  or  write  to  F.  LUSK, 
Heald's  Bnsiness  College. 


"IT    IS    ALMOST    HUMAN." 


THE  NORTON 

DOOR-CHECK  &   SPRING. 


It   is  PERFECT- 
LY NOISELESS, 

and  rcnderN  the 
ammiiig  of 
doors  and  tlie 
breaking  ol 
glass  absolutely 
impossible. 


D.  S.  BROWN    &  CO., 

3G  California  street,  San  Francisco, 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  ACROBAT. 
Specimen  of  Japanese  humorous  art,  by  T.  Yata,  artist  for  Ichi  Ban. 


Ichi  Ban  is  a  Free  Exhibition  of  the  Art  and  Manufactures  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  to 

which  all  are  welcome. 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  collection  of  Japanese  Goods  in  the  world. 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  most  attractive  store  in  America. 

These  facts  are  indisputable. 


NABE 


"  I  have  never  seen  their  equal." — Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 
A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  721  Market  St.  9.  F.,  Sole  Agents. 


"EUREKA"   COTTON 

GARDEN  HOSE 

Stronger  three  to  one,  and  lighter  two  to  one,  than  the  best 
four-ply  Rubber  Hose;  and  if  left  out  in  the  sun  and  air 
continuously,  or,  if  put  away,  put  away  dry,  will  stand  the 
roughest  kind  of  usage  and  will  last  for  years. 

Also,    RUBBER  HOSE  of    extra   quality  and   at  low 
price.  

w.  t.  Y.  scmwrK, 

36  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SS-3E3  laaco^'-A.: 


K.  31EISDORFFER 

Has  removed  from  his  old  stand,  635  Commercial  St.  to  his 
new  and  elegantly  fitted  up  store,  345  Kearny,  S.  W. 
cor.  Pine,  with  a  select  stock  of  latest  styles  Hats  and  Caps. 


Contract  for  Fall  and  Winter  Supply 

....OF.... 


For  your    House   and  Store.     Special   rates  for   five  tons. 

Prices  furnished  on  application.     €HAS.  R.  AIjEEIV, 

120  lSeale  Street.    Telephone  308. 


DITIDEXD  NOTICE. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 
For  the  half-year  ending  June^o,  1884,  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society  has  de- 
clared a  dividend  on  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  four  and 
thirty-two  one-hundredths  (4  32-100)  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  pn  Ordinary  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  three  and  six* 
tenths  (3  6-10)  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  payable  on  and 
after  the  first  day  of  July,  1884.     By  order. 

GEO.  LETTE,  Secretary. 


DIVIDEND     NOTICE. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION,  523  Califor- 
nia Street,  corner  Webb.  For  the  half-year  ending  with 
30th  June,  1884,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the 
rate  of  four  and  thirty  two  one-hundredths  (4  32-100)  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  term  deposits,  and  three  and  six-tenths 
(3  6-10)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of 
taxes,  payable  on  and  after  1st  July,  1884. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


^  ¥       fl    ¥  "BiT  "p        Agents  wanted  for  Authentic  Edi- 

IJ  L  A  I  1 1  L  tio11  of  his  Life  :  La*gest,  Hand- 
*-**■**  *1-"**  somest,  Cheapest,  Best;  by  the 
renowned  historian  and  biographer,  Col.  Con  well,  whose 
life  of  Garfield  outsold  all  others  by  more  than  60,000 
copies.  This  is  the  faste  t  selling  book  on  earth  to-day; 
some  of  our  agents  sell  as  high  as  50  a  day ;  agents  are 
making  fortunes;  new  beginners  are  successful;  $44-29 
made  in  one  day  by  a  lady  agent ;  profits  big ;  full  particu- 
lars free.  Send  25  cents  to  pay  postage  on  Free  Outfit 
now  ready,  including  large  Prospectus  Book,  and  be 
first  in  the  fiuld.  We  sell  all  kinds  of  Campaign  goods. 
Write  to-day.  Address  BABl'OCK  A  CO.,  Publish- 
ers, Centerbrook,  Ct. 


RICHMOND  RANGES 


Just  Received — A  carload  lot  of  the  celebrated  im- 
proved Richmond  Ranges.  They  are  the  most  economi- 
cal, durable,  attractive,  and  cheapest  ranges  in  the  world. 
For  sale  only  by  the  agents,  SCHl'STKK  BROS., 

3UG  smier  Street,  above  Dupont. 


ELEGANT    RESIDENCE 

FOR   SALE. 

In  the  Western  Addition,  near  Van  Ness  Avenue,  for 
$30,000;  cost  over  $50,000.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to 
purchase  one  of  the  handsomest  residences  in  the  city  at 
far  below  its  real  value.  For  particulars,  apply  to  JOS.  A. 
SANBORN,  407  Montgomery  Street. 


SANITARIUM,    DAIRY, 

ORCHARD,  AND  VINEYARD. 

Excellent  location  for  a  retired  physician  with  agricult- 
ural tastes.  Best  climate  for  patients  afflicted  with  pulmo- 
nary complaints.  First-class  dairy  in  full  operation.  Fine 
orchard  and  vineyard,  all  in  bearing.  Full  inspection  of 
receipts  and  disbursements  invited.  Land,  improvements, 
implements,  stock,  etc.,  valued  at  about  $38,000.  One-half 
cash  :  balance  on  long  time  at  low  rate.  To  be  sold  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  other  land  for  butter-dairying.  For 
particulars,  address  II.  MARKS,  Fresno. 


STORE  YOUR  FURNITURE 

Boxes,  Trunks,  Pianos,  Paintings,  etc. 

BEFORE  LEAVING  THE  CITY,  WITH 

J.  H.  MOTT  &  CO., 

735  Market  St.,  opp.  Dapont,  San  Francisco 

Fine  Brick  Warehouse.     Advances  made. 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns— Summer  Styles. 

Send   Stamp    for   Catalogue.      Agency,    124 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PUMPS.—WORTHIIVGTOIV'S. 

Special,  Mining,  and  Irrigating  Pumps. 

Over  two  hundred  cities  and  towns  have  adopted  them  in 
water-works.  Cheaper  than  any  other  of  same  capacity. 
The  Worthington  Meter  measures  accurately  water,  wine, 
oil,  etc. ;  over  30,000  in  use;  used  in  nearly  every  city 
water-works  in  the  United  States.     Send  for  catalogue. 

HENRY  B.  WORTHINGTON, 
30  an<r.32  First  St.,  S.  F.     A.  L.  FISH,  Manager. 


C.  T.  GIULESPIE, 

SEARCHER  OF  RECORDS 

409  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


IRVING  HALL,  139  POST  ST. 

Halls  to  Rent  for  Balls,  Parties,  etc 

Apply  to-  A.  A.  SANDERS,  on  the  premises. 


superior  table  water 

L  EAHEN  AND  SON  418  SAG. ST; 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


See  the  "DOMESTIC"  before  buying. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 


bieneral  Agent, 


2  9  Post  Street. 


L.    O.    STONE    &    CO. 

{Successors  to  R.  Stone), 
MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

Harness,  Saddles,  Saddlery  Hardware 

Collars,  Whips,  Robes,  Horse  Blankets,  and  all  kinds  of 
Harness  and  Patent  Leathers. 

422  and  424  Battery  Street,  corner  Wash- 
ington, San  Francisco. 


C.    ADOLPHE     LOW    &    CO. 
Commission  merchants, 

San  Francisco. 

OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR  STREET. 
43T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments.*^ 


Will.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent   commercial   city  in  the 

world. 


H.  in.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

No.     309    SASSOJli:    STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J.  C.  MERRILL,  &  CO. 

^.hipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

204  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  1. 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS.  A.   CHESEBROUGH. 


W.  H.  DIMOND. 


WILLIAMS,  DraOND  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

202  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co. ;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. :  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston:  The 
Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited : 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


GEORGE   MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  1854), 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 

39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Telephone 
NO.  35. 

THE 

AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINERY, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 
C.  ADOLrHE  LOW  A  CO.,  Agents. 

Office,  208  California  Street. 


A.  P.  HOTALING  &  CO. 

439  to  437  JaclESOD  St.,  sole  agents  for  the  . I.  H. 
Cotter  Old  Uoarbon  Wliisky,  "0    P    S  "  "O 

O.  K.,""0.  K."  "A  No.  1,"  "A."     Established  r852. 


411    413   &    41S     SANSOME    ST.  5.F 

'  Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 
Art  •Painted,    Plain,    and    Glazed 

TILES! 

For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

'    X.  313,  31G,  and  317  Market  Street, 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

Manufacturing  Jewelers  and  Importers  of  FINE 
WATCHES,  DIAMONDS  AND  OTHER  PRECIOUS 
STONES.        FRENCH    CLOCKS    AMD    SILVERWARE. 

119    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


SOLE  AGENCY  FOR  THE 

HENRY  F.  MILLER 


(Factory  Boston,  Mass.)  and 


HEMME  &  LONG 

(Factory  corner  Clay  and  Polk  Streets,  San  Francisco) 

AND  THE  TAYLOR  &  FARLEY  ORGANS. 
WOODWORTH,  SCHELL  &  CO. 

101   STOCKTON  ST.,  cor.  O'Farrell.         J.  B.  Curtis,  manager. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Mailed  Free  on  Application. 
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I  CHI     BAN 


FOR  PARTICULARS,   SEE   PAGE   15. 
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AT  COST  FOR  30  DAYS 

MY  ENTIRE   STOCK   OF 

BRIC-A-BRAC,  FURNITURE, 

ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC. 

NO.  25  GEARY  STREET, 

E.  PAINE,  Proprietor. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINER! 

OFFICE,  3S5  MARKET  STREET. 

Works Eighth  and  Brannan  Streets. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President. 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President. 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


BYRON    MAUZY, 


PIANOS 


Agent  for 


SOHMER  &  CO. 
PEEK  &  SON 


Pianos  sold  onjeasy  installments.     Pianos  to  Rent,  Tuned 

and  Repaired. 

107  ami  109  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  got  tins 
a  real  LIGHT  RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  8,  Pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  if,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
303  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


BUGGIES! 

If  you  want  a  high-priced  Buggy,  Carriage,  or  Phaeton, 
or  if  you  want  a  good  one  for  a  low  price,  describe  what 
you  want,  and  order  from 

TRUMAN,  IMI.V.tl  A  CO.,  511  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


mm* 


FOR  THE  COMPLEXION  I 

This  elegant  preparation  is  the  most  perfect  beautiher 
known,  It  is  pure  and  harmless,  delightful  in  its  applica- 
tion, and  wonderful  in  its  effects,  while  the  closest  scrutiny 
fails  to  detect  its  use.     Prepared  by 

H.  ROWMAN,   Chemist,   Oakland. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists. 


THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER 

Awarded  medal  at  Se  mi-Centennial  Fair  of  American 
Institute  in  New  York  over  all  others.  Simple  and  dura- 
ble. Weighs  seven  pounds  io  case.  No  inking  ribbon. 
Interchangeable  types  of  all  kinds.  Takes  all  sizes  pa- 
per.    Price,  $40.     Call  and  examine. 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENCY,  ROOM  34,  No.  123 

CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

S   F.  Office  Empire  Portable  Forge  Co.  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.       N.  W.  SPAULDING 
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the  differences  which  honestly  divided  men's  judgments 
were  there  in  convention,  by  rule  of  the  majority,  settled; 
a  controversy  which,  in  most  countries,  is  submitted  only 
to  the  arbitrament  of  war.  The  constitutional  ruler  of 
sixty  millions  of  people  was  to  be  chosen  by  a  represent- 
ative assembly  outside  the  law,  whose  name  should  be 
submitted  as  the  choice  of  a  free  people  for  their  chief  ex- 
ecutive under  the  law.  It  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the 
republic  that  such  conventions  can  be  so  held,  such  con- 
troversies so  settled,  and  such  results  so  peacefully  obtained. 
We  may  feel  well  assured  of  the  permanent  stability  of  a 
government  which  rests  upon  the  will  of  a  majority,  so. 
long  as  we  observe  the  people  thus  intelligently  and  fairly 
deliberating,  and  the  minority  so  generously  submitting  to 
the  fairly  expressed  will  of  that  majority.  We  suggest  this 
thought  as  the  subject  of  an  editorial  to  the  fair  and  logi- 
cal-minded editor  of  Harper's  Weekly. 
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There  could  be  no  grander  occasion  than  that  which 
called  together  at  Chicago  the  representatives  of  the  Re- 
publican party  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  from  its  ranks  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  American  nation.  There,  in  accordance  with  a  party 
custom,  were  assembled  the  delegates  of  a  great  political 
organization  that  for  twenty-four  years  has  held  in  its  hands 
the  destiny  of  the  nation.  In  obedience  to  the  written 
Constitution,  which  demands  a  change  of  executive  power 
at  the  end  of  each  four  years,  delegates  had  assembled 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  representing  diverse  inter- 
ests, passions,  and  prejudices,  bringing  their  local,  and 
race,  and  personal  feelings  to  be  offered  up  on  the  altar 
of  a  common  patriotism,  in  sacrifice  for  the  public  good. 
It  was  an  inspiriting  and  grateful  sight,  to  witness  the 
gathering  together  of  this  great  representative  assembly, 
and  to  observe  the  dignity  and  decorum  of  its  acts.  The 
reflection  lingers  with  us  when  we  consider  that,  without 
the  manifestation  of  passion  or  the  exhibition  of  prejudice, 
in  courteous  discussion  of  conflicting  opinions,  in  fair  arbi- 
tration and  settlement  by  roll-call  of  States  and  delegates, 


The  National  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago  was 
a  grand  occasion.     It  was  a  fairly  representative  assembly 
of  the  American  people.    Its  audience  fairly  reflected  the 
popular  opinion  of  the  Republican  party,  and  its  result 
commands  the  support  of  every  intelligent,  unselfish,  and 
loyal  Republican  voter.    Its  result  invites  the  support  of 
every  liberty-loving  citizen  of  the  American  Union.    It 
was  held  in  the  building  where  four  years  before  was  ex- 
hibited the  struggle  of  the  political  giants;  where  the  third- 
term  heresy  was  forever  buried,  and  where  Garfield  was 
nominated.    It  was  not  the  great  Hall  of  William  Rufus, 
and  had  never  resounded  to  the  acclamation  of  the  cor- 
onation of  kings.    Around  it  clustered  no  associations  of 
imperial  splendor.     About  the  proceedings  of  the  Conven- 
tion there  was  no  pomp  of  ceremony,  no  military  display, 
no  peers  robed  in  ermine,  no  garter  king-at-arms  to  mark 
the  distinction  of  classes.    No  grenadiers  lined  its  avenues 
of  approach.    Around  it  was  no  other  symbol  of  authority 
than  the  majesty  of  a  self-governing  people.    It  was  not 
called  under  the  law;  it  was  not  above  the  law.    The  vast 
assemblage  had  come  together  for  a  grander  object  than 
the  impeachment  of  a  royal  viceroy,  charged  with  spolia- 
tion of  the  people  of  an  empire,  of  crimes  against  the  lords 
of  a  holy  city,  or  tyrannies  over  the  ladies  of  a  princely 
house.     It  was  an  assemblage  of  the  American  people 
clothed  in  the  majesty  and  dignity  of  the  representative 
form,  to  choose,  through  accredited  delegates,  the  execu- 
tive authority  to  whom,  for  a  brief  four  years,  sixty  millions 
of  self-governing  people  would  entrust  the  chief  magistracy 
of  the  nation.    No  grander  sight  was  ever  witnessed.    No 
more  solemn  duty  was  ever  devolved  upon  intelligent  men 
than  that  for  the  performance  of  which  these  eight  hundred 
and  twenty  delegates  had  been  called  from  all  parts  of  our 
great  republican  empire.    The  great  building  was  grander 
even  in  association  ~than  a  national  palace  where  Parlia- 
ments had  gathered  since  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets.    It 
had  been  constructed  as  a  place  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
productions  and  arts  of  a  working  people;  its  location  in 
the  heart  of  a  great  empire;  its  unshapely  walls  reflected  in 
the  waters  of  an  inland  sea.    Its  unofficial  delegates  were 
elected  in  accordance  with  the  self-imposed  rules  of  a  great 
party,  which  represents  the  morals,  the  intelligence,  the 
patriotism  of  a  majority  of  all  the  people  of  America;  a 
party  whose  history  embodied  the  later  glory  of  the  Re- 
public; a  party  which  had  saved  the  life  of  the  nation 
when  imperiled  by  civil  war;  which  had  rebuilt  its  credit 
upon  the  firm  basis,  of  national  honor,  after  the  war  was 
ended;  which  had  closed  and  healed  the  wounds  which  civil 
strife  had  left,  and  placed  the  country  and  all  its  people 
again  upon  the  highway  of  an  exultant  and  prosperous 
career.    Among  those  delegates  were  the  colored  repre- 
sc.'"':vcs  of  an  emancipated  race,  rejoicing  in  the  free- 
dom of  their  intellectual  and  moral  regeneration,  accepted 
as  men  and  equals  by  former  masters,  and  honored  by  the 
highest  places  which  they  adorned.    There,  side  by  side, 
upon  the  benches,  were  privates  and  officers  who  had 
fought  on  either  side  of  a  forgotten  strife,  now  engaged  in 
the  purpose  of  choosing  a  chief  magistrate  who  should  per- 
petuate the  policy  of  conciliation  which  President  Hayes 
inaugurated   and  President  Arthur   had  not  disturbed. 
There  were  honored  statesmen,  leaders,  and  legislators  in 


the  ranks  of  civil  life,  representative  men  of  affairs,  whose 
place  of  honor  is  the  private  station,  and  whose  proudest 
ambition  is  the  perpetuity  of  a  government  which  shall 
give  them  the  right  of  toil,  and  protection,  under  the  law, 
to  their  legally  acquired  accumulations  of  property,  and 
over  themselves  and  families  lift  the  shield  of  its  complete 
protection.    There,  too,  were  party   "dudes"  who  had 
gone  to  seed;  "gold  bugs,"  who  had  over-fattened  amid 
the  national  prosperity;  sentimentalists,  who,  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  an  unenterprising  inactivity,  had  not  kept  pace 
with  the  progress  of  the  times,  and  in  the  isolation  of  their 
primitive  homes  did  not  appreciate  the  grandeur  of  the 
empire  for  which  they  were  asked  to  choose  a  President, 
nor  understand  that  patriotism  demands  the  sacrifice  of 
local  interests  and  personal  prejudices  for  the  conservation 
of  the  greater  good  of  the  greater  number.    There,  too, 
were  the  slaves  of  official  life,  who  toil  under  the  eye  of 
the  master  for  bread.     There  were  the  slaves  of  a  foreign 
commerce,  bondsmen  to  a  foreign  trade,  journalists  in  for- 
eign pay,  whose   idea  of  liberality  and  generosity  places 
the  English  manufacturer,    merchant,   and    money-king 
above  the  American  laborer.     Around  these  delegates 
swarmed,  in  aisle  and  gallery,  an  audience  clothed  in  the 
majesty  of  the  popular  will,  and  wielding  the  sceptre  of 
popular  power;  and  around,  in  town  and  country,  the 
great  belt  of  an  eager  multitude  of  earnest  people,  listen- 
ing with  the  ear  of  the  telephone,  watching  with  the  eye 
of  electricity,  with  their  hands  clutching,  in  strong  grasp, 
the  steam-throttle,  ready  to  pounce  down,  in  the  majesty 
and  power  of  offended  wrath,  upon  the  men  who  should 
dare  to  defeat  the  popular  will.    That  will  was  unmistak- 
able.   The  roar  of  the  loud-voiced  multitude  of  the  At- 
lantic, the  teeming  interior,  the  westernmost  land  of  the 
Pacific,  was  voiced  in  huzzas  of  strong-lunged  men,  was  seen 
in  the  waving  cambric  which  fluttered  in  fair  hands,  and 
was  echoed  from  the  thronged  streets.    It  came  from  the 
press.    It  permeated  the  atmosphere.    This  great  intelli- 
gent majority  demanded  an  American  President,  with  an 
American  policy,  who  did  not  fear  an  enemy  of  America, 
and  who  would  not  permit  an  American  people  to  make 
concessions  to  any  demand  from  any  foreign  power  in  dero- 
gation of  the  dignity  of  the  American  Republic.    It  de- 
manded James  G.  Blaine  as  the  candidate  of  the  Republi- 
can party  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  demand  was  conceded,  and  this  honored  statesman 
now  stands  forth  as  the  representative  of  all  that  is  best 
and  broadest  in  the  American  character,  the  candidate  of 
the  National  Republican  party  as  President  of  the  United 
States.    The  Republican  party  has  chosen  for  its  leader 
its  best  representative,  and  challenges  for  him  and  for  the 
platform  of  principles  upon  which  it  has  placed  him  the 
closest  investigation.    It  will  shrink  from  no  assaults  upon 
its  history,  its  candidate,  or  its  principles.    It  will  not  rest 
secure  in  its  trenches  of  defense,  but  will  carry  an  aggres- 
sive war  into  the  lines  and  over  the  ranks  of  its  political 
enemies.    It  charges  them  with  disloyalty  and  dishonor. 
It  charges  that  their  history  is  one  of  political  infamy  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.    It  charges  their  rank  and  file 
with  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  crime.    It  charges  their  lead- 
ers with  want  of  policy,  treason,  and  cowardice  to  princi- 
ple.   It  indicts  the  Democracy  as  an  enemy  to  American 
labor,  and  as  a  cowardly  and  treacherous  ally  of  foreign 
powers,  arrogant,  insolent,  impertinent,  and  greedy.     It 
indicts  the  Democratic  party  as  un-American,  as  disloyal, 

and  as  dangerous. 

• 

When  the  convention  had  nominated  Mr.  Blaine  as  its 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  it,  with  one  accord,  turned 
to  honor  one  to  whom  the  nation,  as  much  as  to  any  one 
man,  owed  its  life;  one  who  from  the  ranks  of  civil  life 
had  won,  by  his  courage  and  his  brains,  a  just  renown  in 
the  battle-field ;  one  whose  bravery  in  war  had  never  been 
questioned,  and  whose  patriotism  and  intelligence  and  in- 
tegrity had  never  been  challenged  in  his  legislative  career. 
For  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  was  presented  the 
honored  name  of  Senator  John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois.  The 
banner  was  thrown  to  the  breeze  with  these  names ;  and 
the  ticket  is  now  submitted  for  the  ratification 
ligent  public  by  endorsement  at  the  ballot-bc 
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no  time  in  this  article  to  analyze  the  platform.  It  is 
American.  We  await  with  pleasurable  anticipation  the 
letters  of  acceptance  of  our  distinguished  candidates.  We 
await  with  confidence  the  results  of  November.  We  pro- 
phesy for  the  Republican  party  a  renewal  of  its  lease  of 
power  for  another  four  years.  We  prophesy  that  at  the 
end  of  that  period  the  splendid  administration  of  Blaine 
will  be  so  satisfactory  to  the  American  people  as  to  secure 
for  him  the  privilege  of  succeeding  himself;  and  that  these 
eight  years  of  authority  will,  in  the  future,  be  recognized 
as  the  beginning  of  that  magnificent  era  when  the  Ameri- 
can Republic,  for  the  first  time,  assumed  its  true  position 
at  the  head  of  civilized  governments,  the  country  of  lead- 
ing importance  among  nations;  first  in  strength,  wealth, 
intelligence,  and  power,  of  all  the  governments  of  earth. 


That  the  Pacific  Coast  delegation  exercised  not  a  little 
influence  in  securing  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Blaine,  at  Chi- 
cago, is  recognized  and  admitted.  There  were  several 
causes  which'favored  the  delegation.  Something  was  ex- 
pected by  those  who  remembered  the  prominent  part  taken 
by  the  delegates  from  California  in  1880.  The  day  the 
train  bearing  the  California  and  Nevada  delegations  crossed 
Iowa  was  devoted  by  that  loyal  State  to  decorating  the 
graves  of  their  dead.  It  was  a  holiday.  The  military  and 
music  was  on  parade.  And  when  the  telegraph  announced 
the  approach  of  the  Pacific  Coast  delegations,  every  depot 
was  thronged  with  multitudes  to  welcome  their  Blaine 
friends  from  distant  States — for  Iowa  was  solid  for  Blaine. 
The  delegation  had  good  speaking  talent,  which  at  every 
stoppage  of  the  train  was  brought  into  active  use.  All  this 
was  telegraphed  to  Chicago,  and  the  train — thanks  to  Mr. 
Davies,  the  agent  of  the  Northwestern  road,  and  to  Mr. 
Frederick  Crocker,  who  had  authority  in  the  premises — was 
arranged  to  arrive  in  Chicago  at  the  right  hour  on  Saturday 
morning.  Some  three  hundred  people,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, with  their  banners,  formed  in  procession  and  walked 
to  the  Palmer  House.  Thus  the  Blaine  element  of  Chi- 
cago was  enthused  by  the  Blaine  delegations  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  It  was  fed  by  new  material  as  delegations  con- 
tinued to  arrive.  On  Sunday,  the  Coast  delegations,  with 
music  and  banners  flying,  escorted  the  Maine  delegation 
to  their  headquarters.  Visits  were  paid  to  other  delega- 
tions, courtesies  exchanged,  speeches  made,  and  im- 
promptu meetings  held,  at  which  the  Califomians  were  so 
often  invited  to  speak,  and  so  often  spoke,  as  to  make  their 
names  familiar  to  the  masses  and  cause  them  to  be  often 
called  for.  The  Coast  delegations  had  no  second  choice, 
no  compromises  to  accept  or  suggest.  They  were  solid 
for  Blaine,  and  around  them  Blaine  delegates  naturally 
gathered.  "  From  California  to  Maine,  through  Iowa,  for 
Blaine,"  became  a  familiar  quotation.  The  delegates 
were  recognized  as  gentlemen,  as  independent,  holding  no 
offices  and  seeking  none.  They  behaved  with  dignity. 
Mr.  Morrow  filled  his  position  as  chairman  of  the  delega- 
tion with  marked  ability.  Mr.  Parks  was  admitted  to  the 
inner  counsel  of  leadership,  and  recognized  and  trusted  by 
those  who  had  the  management  of  the  Blaine  candidacy. 
Mr.  Horace  Davis,  upon  the  Committee  of  Resolutions, 
and  Mr.  McClure,  upon  the  Committee  on  Credentials, 
both  made  their  mark  and  took  rank  with  delegates  of 
other  States.  Mr.  Blaine  does  not  owe  his  nomination  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  any  other  sense  than  that  it  repre- 
sented the  universal  sentiment  of  the  Republican  party, 
nor  to  the  California  and  Nevada  delegations  except  as 
they  reflected  the  wishes  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  parties 
of  their  respective  States.  The  Pacific  Coast  delegation 
was  a  respectable,  dignified  body  of  gentlemen,  who  did 
their  work  intelligently  and  well,  and  who  deserve  well  of 
the  people  whose  representatives  they  were. 

Nothing  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  California  which 
has  caused  greater  mortification  and  regret  to  its  intelli- 
gent citizens  than  the  conduct  of  the  Democratic  party,  as 
indicated  by  its  proceedings  in  State  Convention  toward 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen  J.  Field.  This  gentleman's  high 
standing  is  acknowledged  in  other  lands  and  other  States. 
His  preeminent  ability  is  recognized.  He  is  justly  emi- 
nent for  his  splendid  talents.  He  is  the  admitted  equal  in 
jurisprudence  of  the  world's  greatest  jurists.  He  stands 
admitted  by  all  lawyers  to-day  as  the  ablest  law-writer  in 
the  English  language.  He  has  filled  with  honor  the  high- 
est judicial  position  in  our  State.  He  fills  with  honor  his 
present  position  upon  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  impressed  himself  upon  every  page  of  our 
history.  His  work  is  seen  in  our  legislative  and  judicial 
systems  as  a  creation.  He  molded  our  land  laws;  he  es- 
tablished our  water  code;  he  formulated  our  municipal 
governments;  he  is  written  all  over  that  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  California  which  enabled  an  American  community 
to  enter  a  conquered  territory,  to  come  into  a  land  of 
strange  language  and  civil  law,  to  successfully  establish  an 
American  State,  and  successfully  to  maintain  itself  in  the 
presence  of  invading  barbarism.  Judge  Field  has  dis- 
ihe  fearlessness  of  his  judicial  courage  in  breasting 
es  of  popular  violence,  and  in  daring  to  hold  in 


contempt  the  worthlessness  of  public  clamor.  In  the 
test-oath  cases  he  displayed  an  adherence  to  principles 
which  reached  the  sublimity  of  judicial  firmness  and 
independence — decisions  which,  in  the  heated  passions 
of  the  moment,  turned  upon  him  a  torrent  of  undeserved 
abuse.  This  he  has  outlived  and  survived,  receiving 
the  grateful  recognition  of  intelligent  men,  North  and 
South,  and  intelligent  lawyers  everywhere.  In  rebuk- 
ing the  absurd  attempts  of  California  demagogues  to  vio- 
late every  rule  of  law  and  and  humanity  in  reference  to  the 
Chinese,  he  again  demonstrated  that  in  his  loyalty  to  prin- 
ciple he  was  not  to  be  turned  aside.  In  the  railroad  cases, 
and  all  other  cases  which  he  has  been  called  upon  to  de- 
termine, he  has  illustrated  his  fidelity  to  the  laws.  Judge 
Field  is  a  great  lawyer.  His  respect  for  the  law  is  so  pro- 
found and  his  knowledge  of  it  so  intimate,  that  he  could 
not  violate  its  fundamental  principles  to  subserve  his  per- 
sonal advancement,  if  he  would.  These  judicial  decisions 
have  brought  upon  him  all  the  vile  hatred  of  the  meaner 
and  more  ignorant  of  that  class  of  Democratic,  Sand-lot, 
and  New  Constitution  Democrats  who  have  crawled  to  the 
surface  of  the  Democratic  party  in  this  State.  Democratic 
ignorance  and  malignity  culminated  at  Stockton.  The 
Democratic  Convention  w-as  the  apotheosis  of  everything 
which  was  base,  and  cowardly,  and  contemptible.  The 
most  contemptible  thing  of  all  was  the  abject  cowardice  of 
the  minority  of  Democratic  gentlemen  who  allowed  the 
vile  mob  to  run  over  and  frighten  them  from  standing 
boldly  up  to  the  vindication  of  Stephen  J.  Field.  A  Dem- 
ocratic State  convention,  453  to  19,  attempted,  with  delib- 
erate insolence,  to  insult  the  only  candidate  that  the  Cali- 
fornia Democracy  ever  had  for  the  Presidency,  and  the 
only  one  it  ever  ought  to  have  till  the  communists  and 
sand-lotters  have  ceased  to  intimidate  gentlemen,  and 
ceased  to  have  influence  in  the  Democratic  party.  It 
might  be,  if  it  were  known  what  class  of  influences 
and  what  kind  of  men  were  opposing  Judge  Field,  that 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  might  make  him  its 
Presidential  candidate,  and  go  to  the  country  on  appeal 
from  the  contemptible  demagogues  and  charlatans  under 
whose  dominion  it  has  fallen.  We  print  in  our  columns 
the  manly  vindication  of  him  made  in  convention  by  Mr. 
Frank  G.  Newlands.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  first  and  only 
real  answer  that  any  friend  has  attempted  in  defense  of 
Judge  Field  during  the  long  years  of  misrepresentation  and 
abuse  to  which  he  has  been  subjected  by  his  enemies  in 
California.  We  hope  Judge  Field  may  not  be  nominated 
for  the  Presidency;  he  would  be  a  more  formidable  antag- 
onist to  Mr.  Blaine  than  any  one  of  the  named  and  more 
probable  candidates  who  are  under  consideration  by  the 

Democracy. 

♦ — 

As  the  English  idiot  exceeds  all  other  idiots  for  the  den- 
sity of  his  dullness;  as  the  English  criminal  excels  all 
other  criminals  in  wickedness  of  purpose;  as  the  English 
prostitute  outrivals  all  other  fallen  women  in  depravity  and 
utter  degradation — so  does  the  English  editorial  black- 
guard become  more  vulgar,  more  indecent,  and  more  scur- 
rilous than  any  other  blackguard  who  writes.  Mr.  Edwin 
L.  Godkin,  editor-in-chief  of  the  most  dignified,  solemn, 
and  portentous  of  all  our  English  newspapers  printed  in 
New  York,  has  entered  upon  his  summer  campaign  against 
that  small  and  unimportant  fraction  of  the  American 
people  who,  against  his  wishes  and  in  spite  of  his  warn- 
ings, desire  to  make  Mr.  Blaine  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  Nation  describes  the  convention 
as  a  "  debauch,"  the  Ilinois  delegation  as  the  "  Logan 
squad,"  and  Logan  as  "  Black  Jack."  The  Republican 
candidate  for  President  is  styled  "  Jim  Blaine,"  his  friends 
in  convention  are  "  Steve  "  Elkins,  "  Pow  ".  Clayton, 
"Tom"  Piatt,  and  "Jimmy"  Husted.  The  American 
journalist  who  would  establish  a  newspaper  in  London  in 
which  he  would  describe  the  Queen  as  "  Vic,"  the  Prince 
of  Wales  as  "  Al,"  and  call  the  premier  "  Bill  "  Glad- 
stone, would  deserve  to  be  kicked  into  the  Thames  for  his 
vulgar  impertinence.  If  some  one  would  kindly  kick 
"  Ed  "  Godkin  off  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  drown  the  Eng- 
lish dude,  the  Argonaut  is  authorized  to  say  that  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  would  take  it  very  kindly. 


of  conviction  to  vote  against  censuring  the  only  Democrat 
with  a  national  reputation  whom  the  State  has  produced 
since  the  death  of  David  C.  Broderick.  It  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation  that  in  this  nineteen  there  was  one  who 
had  the  ability  and  the  courage  to  vindicate  Mr.  Justice 
Field  from  the  cowardly  assaults  of  ungrateful  and  treach- 
erous friends.  The  generous  and  eloquent  speech  of  Mr. 
Frank  Newlands  will  be  appreciated  by  ever)-  fair-minded 
and  honorable  man.  It  will  be  remembered,  and  his 
course  applauded,  while  the  four  hundred  and  fifty-three 
will  be  explaining  away  their  act  of  contemptible  cow- 
ardice, or  finding  excuse  for  their  deliberate  malignity.  If 
the  speech  lacks  any  element  of  completeness,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  it  was  delivered  to  an  angry  mob  of 
howling  maniacs,  who  had  not  even  the  generous  decency 
to  allow  free  speech  in  vindication  of  the  character  of  an 
absent  gentleman. 


The  Stockton  Democratic  Convention  was  an  anomalous 
gathering.  It  was  not  an  unnatural  outgrowth  of  the 
strange  experiences  through  which  California  has  been 
passing  since  the  uprising  of  the  Sand-lot  rebellion.  The 
element  of  respectability  that  by  accident  had  found  its 
way  to  this  gathering  was  overawed  and  powerless  in  the 
presence  of  almost  brutal  determination  to  override  every- 
body that  was  decent  and  everything  that  was  generous, 
by  the  communistic  demagogues  that  so  unexpectedly 
found  themselves  in  the  majority.  That  any  gen- 
tleman or  any  one  professing  respectability  or  inde- 
pendence of  character  should  submit  to  the  dictation  of 
this  most  insolent  and  vulgar  squad  of  political  adventurers 
is  most  surprising.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  in 
a  convention  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-three  Democrats 
there  were  found  nineteen  gentlemen  who  had  the  courage 


That  Mr.  George  William  Curtis  has,  by  his  acts  in  the 
National  Convention  and  his  conduct  since  that  time, 
placed  himself  in  an  equivocal  position,  every  honorable 
man  who  acknowledges  that  there  is  any  obligation  bind- 
ing man's  honor  in  politics  will  admit.  His  course  has  all 
the  internal  and  circumstantial  evidence  of  insincerity, 
treachery,  and  personal  vindictiveness.  This  is  harsh  lan- 
guage to  be  used  concerning  a  gentleman  who  has  so  long 
and  so  successfully  posed  as  the  emblem  of  honorable  and 
impartial  candor.  Mr.  Curtis  edited  Harper's  Weekly  in 
1876.  He  edits  the  same  journal  for  the  same  proprietors 
now.  It  was  then,  as  now,  Republican  and  partisan.  In 
1876  Mr.  Curtis  defended  Mr.  Blaine  from  any  guiltiness 
in  connection  with  the  Railroad  and  Mulligan  scandal. 
His  vindication  was  complete  and  satisfactory.  Was  it 
honorable  or  manly  to  revive  those  scandals  upon  the  as- 
sembling of  a  National  Convention  in  order  to  defeat  Mr. 
Blaine's  nomination?  Mr.  Curtis,  knowing  the  strength  of 
Mr.  Blaine's  candidacy,  went  into  the  New  York  State 
Convention  to  secure  a  majority  of  its  delegates  against 
Mr.  Blaine.  He  was  successful  in  securing  for  himself  a 
place  in  the  Convention.  He  went  to  Chicago,  and  took 
part  in  deliberations  which,  honorably  conducted,  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Blaine.  He  had  his  own  candidate 
(Edmunds  of  Vermont),  and  worked  for  him.  He  tried  to 
combine  the  field  against  Blaine.  He  filibustered  for  ad- 
journment. He  violated  implied  understandings,  as  indi- 
cated by  his  course  in  supporting  the  colored  man,  Lynch, 
for  temporary  chairman  against  Clayton.  He  offered  to 
trade  his  New  York  delegates  with  Brandegee  of  Connec- 
ticut for  Hawley.  He  was  the  twin  of  Barney  Biglin  in 
all  the  small  and  nasty  politics  which  was  attempted  at 
Chicago.  When,  in  reply  to  Knight  of  California,  he  de- 
nied certain  accusations,  as  the  casting  of  a  shadow  upon 
the  shining  shield  of  his  most  honorable  intentions,  he 
must  have  then  harbored  the  thought  of  bolting  his  party 
and  repudiating  its  action.  He  now  declares  in  general 
terms  that  the  Republican  party  has  abandoned  principle 
and  lowered  its  moral  standard.  This  in  view  of  the 
splendid  progress  of  the  party  since  the  time  of  Lincoln, 
and  the  advanced  positions  of  the  platform  of  1884  upon 
all  the  great  issues  of  the  time.  When  the  platform  was 
introduced  for  adoption  by  the  Convention,  he  made  no 
protest  and  suggested  no  amendment.  He  acquiesced  in 
it  and  voted  for  it.  When  Mr.  Blaine  was  finally  nomi- 
nated, he  accepted  the  result  without  a  word  of  protest; 
and  on  the  final  vote  to  make  the  nomination  unanimous, 
he  voted  with  his  entire  delegation  ir.  accord  with  the  unani- 
mous expression  of  the  Convention.  When  the  Conven- 
tion adjourned  to  consider  the  candidate  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent, he  met  the  friends  of  Mr.  Blaine  in  consultation; 
took  part  in  their  deliberations;  look  an  active  part,  and 
gave  his  advice  and  opinions  when  asked.  Present  at  this 
gathering  were:  Samuel  B.  Elkir.s,  Senator  Warner  Miller, 
Whitelaw  Reid,  of  New  York;  Wiliiam  Walter  Phelps, 
New  Jersey;  Thomas  M.  Bayne,  Pennsylvania;  William 
H.  Parks,  Col.  C.  F.  Crocker,  Wm.  W.  Morrow,  Califor- 
nia; Col.  Clark  E.  Carr,  John  R.  Thomas,  Illinois;  John 
H.  Baker,  Indiana;  M.  D.  Foley,  Nevada;  J.  S.  Clark- 
son,  Iowa;  Ex-Senator  Jerome  B.  Chaffee,  Colorado; 
Geo.  William  Curtis,  New'  York,  and  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  others  whose  names  are  not  remembered.  He  as- 
sented to  the  candidacy  of  John  A.  Logan,  went  to  the 
convention,  and,  as  chairman  of  the  New  York  delega- 
tion, cast  the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  that  State  for 
Logan.  He  then  goes  back  to  New  York,  revives  the 
stale  old  Rock  Island  Mulligan  scandal,  impeaches  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  convention,  bolts  his  ticket, 
repudiates  his  own  acts,  plays  the  sore-head,  and  attempts 
to  enact  the  role  of  the  pure  and  good  man  whose  feelings 
have  been  hurt,  and  whose  sensibilities  have  been  wounded 
by  the  vicious  conduct  and  unprincipled  declarations  of 
the  body  of  gentlemen  with  whom  he  acted.  Mr.  Curtis 
must  not  be  surprised  if  we  of  the  West,  with  our  lower 
standard  of  measuring  moral  sentiments,  and  our  lack  of 
appreciation  of  honorable  and  chivalrous  conduct,  do  not 
accord  to  him  all  that  he  claims  for  himself.  He  must  in- 
dulge us,  if  we  think  he  has  disgraced  and  dishonored 


THE       ARGONAUT 


himself,  and  destroyed  his  influence  as  a  party-leader;  and 
he  must  excuse  us  if,  thinking  so,  we  have  the  presump- 
tion to  say  so. 

Three  days  in  the  city  of  New  York  ought  to  suffice  any 
San  Franciscan  who  has  no  other  occupation  than  sight- 
seeing. One  day  upon  the  elevated  railroads,  over  the 
elevated  bridge,  one  day  at  Coney  Island,  and  one  day  in 
wandering  among  ten-story  buildings  in  the  lower  city,  and 
what  is  there  to  do  but  wish  one'self  back  home  and  out  of 
the  solitude  of  the  wilderness  of  men;  out  of  the  jam,  and 
cram,  and  noise,  and  bustle  of  New  York;  out  of  the  dirt 
and  confusion  of  streets;  out  of  the  danger  of  omnibuses? 
Chicago  is  a  great  city.  New  York  is  greater.  But  we  would 
not  give  San  Francisco  for  both.  We  would  rather  live  in 
our  little,  dull,  shabby,  old-fashioned,  two-story  wooden 
city,  with  its  diurnal  winds,  its  breezy  nights,  its  fogs  and 
dust,  its  genial,  glorious,  healthful  climate,  than  to  die  and 
be  buried  with  the  best  funeral  these  two  fast,  showy, 
shoddy  cities  could  provide.  Speaking  of  funerals — one 
week  in  Chicago,  four  days  in  New  York,  and  we  did  not 
see  one.  We  suppose,  of  course,  that  people  must  die  in 
these  cities;  but  if  they  do,  there  is  better  taste  in  dispos- 
ing of  the  dead  than  prevails  in  our  city.  What  with  dead 
Irishmen,  dead  Masons,  dead  Odd  Fellows,  and  the  dead 
of  other  societies  whose  sole  object  of  membership  when 
living  seems  to  be  a  display  funeral  when  dead,  San  Fran- 
cisco is  in  constant  parade  from  Montgomery  Street  to 
Lone  Mountain  Cemetery.  It  is  an  absurd  country  prac- 
tice, this  offensive  public  funeral  business;  and  the  sooner 
San  Francisco  dispenses  with  its  old  black  hearses,  its 
dingy,  dirty  feathers,  the  solemn  faces  of  the  paid  under- 
takers, the  procession  of  crazy  old  hacks,  and  ceases  to  in- 
terrupt the  business  of  our  streets  and  impede  the  passage 
of  our  street-cars  by  long  funeral  processions  whenever  an 
Irishman  or  member  of  a  secret  or  benevolent  society  dies, 
the  sooner  will  it  give  evidence  of  ceasing  to  be  a  country 
village  and  of  entering  upon  its  career  as  a  city.  The 
dragging  of  dead  persons  in  a  hearse  at  the  head  of  a  pro- 
cession of  sham  mourners  is  one  of  those  relics  of  bar- 
barism which  ought  to  be  relegated  to  the  Chinese,  with 
their  music  of  gongs,  their  scattering  of  red  papers,  their 
burning  of  bad-smelling  Joss  sticks,  and  the  howling  of 
hired  mourners.  The  dead,  among  polite  people,  should 
be  quietly  and  unostentatiously  consigned  to  their  resting- 
places  by  friends  who  truly  mourn  their  loss. 

The  recent  attack  in  Cuban  waters  by  a  Spanish  ship 
upon  a  vessel  flying  the  American  flag,  the  recent  firing 
upon  Pullman  cars  on  the  Central  Mexican  Railroad,  the 
wounding,  arrest,  and  illegal  detention  of  American  citi- 
zens, the  unchecked  barbarism  of  the  lower  class  of  Mex- 
icans toward  our  citizens  and  their  property  in  Mexico, 
suggest  the  necessity  of  a  foreign  policy  which  will  give 
to  the  property  and  lives  of  our  citizens  abroad  greater 
protection  than  they  now  receive  under  the  pusillanimous 
and  cowardly  foreign  policy  of  that  most  excellent  Turvey- 
drop  of  American  diplomacy,  the  respectable  Mr.  Fre- 
linghuysen,  of  New  Jersey. 


The  cringing  host,  the  bowing  waiter,  and  the  dodging 
polyglot  valet  de  place  are  unknown  in  Norway,  and  their 
absence  is  deliciously  refreshing  to  all  who  are  strong 
enough  to  breathe  the  bracing  moral  atmosphere  resulting 
from  the  social  condition  of  a  country  that  has  never  been 
subject  to  feudal  institutions,  and  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  curiously  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  "  social  status"; 
where  servants  shake  hands  with  their  masters,  and  mas- 
ters bow  to  their  servants.  "  An  amusing  illustration  of  this 
occurred  during  a  recent  trip  on  the  Arctic  boat,"  says  a 
writer  in  Belgravia:  "  An  English  gentleman  in  the  tea 
business— wholesale,  of  course— took  me  into  his  confi- 
dence, and  complained  of  the  extreme  familiarity  of '  these 
people,'  the  steward  having  shaken  hands  with  him  when 
he  entered  the  saloon  in  the  morning.  He  was  very  indig- 
nant when  I  suggested  the  possibility  of  the  steward  re- 
garding the  passengers  as  his  guests,  and  himself  as  their 
equal  or  thereabouts.  Among  our  fellow-passengers  was 
the  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  spending  his  seventeenth  summer 
in  Arctic  Norway.  When  the  duke  was  leaving  our  vessel 
to  tranship  on  the  little  Lofoden  omnibus  packet,  I  di- 
rected the  attention  of  the  tea  merchant  to  his  proceedings. 
All  the  crew,  who  were  old  friends,  shook  hands  with  him, 
the  engineer  and  stoker  coming  on  deck  and  wiping  their 
fingers  on  cotton  waste  as  a  preliminary  to  the  hearty  fare- 
well greeting.    The  tea-dealer  was  speechless." 


A  young  merchant,  who  had  a  few  thousand  dollars  to 
spare,  called  upon  a  college  friend  who  was  a  broker  in 
Wall  Street.  "  What  do  you  advise  me  to  do  ? "  he  asked. 
"I'll  tell  you,  Fred,"  replied  the  broker,  confidentially; 
"  there's  a  tailor's  shop  in  a  basement  round  the  corner. 
Now,  you  skip  down  there,  get  your  pocket  sewed  up,  and 
leave  Wall  Street  as  fast  as  you  can." 


THE    RAILWAY    WORLD. 

One  of  the  shortest  lines  of  railway  in  America  is  the 
Nantucket  Railroad,  running  from  Nantucket  to  Surfside. 
About  a  year  ago  some  waggish  official  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  sent  his  car-tracer  down  to  look  up  a  North- 
western car  said  to  have  been  lost  on  the  Nantucket  road. 
The  tracer  saw  through  the  joke  when  he  discovered  that 
the  road  was  on  an  island,  and  that  to  have  reached  it  his 
lost  car  would  have  had  to  swim.  The  line  is  just  four 
miles  long.  The  rolling  stock  is  not  extensive.  It  con- 
sists of  one  locomotive  and  five  cars.  The  earnings  last 
year  were  $5,682;  net  earnings,  $2,515,  of  which  $1,330 
was  used  to  pay  interest. 

A  singular  decision  was  rendered  a  short  time  ago  by  the 
magistrates  of  Croydon,  England.  A  Mr.  Prideaux  Selby 
was  summoned  for  ringing  the  electric  communicator  be- 
tween the  passengers  and  the  guard,  and  thereby  stopping 
a  train  in  which  he  was  traveling  without  sufficient  reason. 
The  defendant  said  he  had  a  sufficient  reason,  because  he 
wanted  to  get  out  at  Croydon,  and  objected  to  being  taken 
onto  Brighton;  and  the  Bench  decided  that  he  was  justi- 
fied in  stopping  the  train,  and  dismissed  the  summons. 
Should  this  decision  be  sustained,  it  would  introduce  a 
new  element  of  danger  into  English  railway  travel.  In- 
stead of  being  under  the  control  of  the  conductor,  passen- 
ger trains  would  be  directed  by  the  whims  and  caprices  of 
the  passengers,  time-tables  would  cease  to  be  reliable,  and 
confusion  would  take  the  place  of  system.  It  is  not  likely 
however,  that  passengers  will  be  permitted  to  take  the  con- 
trol out  of  the  conductor's  hands. 

At  the  clearance  sale  of  the  Chatham  and  Dover  rail- 
ways, the  other  day,  there  were  about  fifteen  hundred  um- 
brellas offered.  The  amount  of  indignation  and  heart- 
burnings represented  by  the  loss  of  these  necessities  of 
modern  days  is  appalling  to  think  of.  The  other  "  lots  " 
were  more  than  usually  miscellaneous,  the  feature  being 
fifteen  parcels  of  Roman  Catholic  and  high  church  vest- 
ments. As  specimens  of  the  lost  luggage  which  a  railway 
company  accumulates  in  the  course  of  a  year,  the  follow- 
ing parcels  may  be  interesting:  Lot  r65 — Two  candle- 
lamps,  bundle  of  assegais,  3  measures,  5  whips,  spittoon, 
14  stair-rods,  model  water-wheel,  model  of  ship,  pair  of 
crutches,  1  odd  crutch,  and  box  containing  cruet-stand, 
cruets,  and  other  glass.  Lot  312 — Two  Holme's  patent 
mechanical  foghorns,  "  The  Little  Squeaker  "  and  "  The 
Aurora."  Lot  194 — Two  hair-brushes  in  leather  case,  42 
purses,  3  card-cases,  1  pocket-book,  flask,  2  needle-cases, 
1  strop,  1  folding  rule,  T5  pairs  of  spectacles,  13  cases,  and 
9  pairs  of  eye-glasses.  There  were  also  the  usual  varied 
assortment  of  underclothing  and  apparel,  the  classification 
of  which  is  a  matter  not  to  De  lightly  enterprised  or  taken 

in  hand. 

o — 

The  business  at  an  English  railway  station,  says  the  Pop- 
ular Science  Monthly,  is  done  in  the  same  style  as  in  an  old 
mercantile  house,  where,  instead  of  special  directions  hav- 
ing to  be  given  all  the  time,  it  is  understood  by  every  one 
that  he  knows  what  his  duties  are,  and  how  he  is  expected 
to  perform  them.  The  case  is  different  in  Germany,  where 
the  railway  system  was  transplanted  already  made,  and  it 
was  necessary  to"  create  a  personal  service,  and  where  the 
configuration  of  the  boundaries  had  its  influence,  not  only 
on  the  laying  out  of  the  lines,  but  also  on  the  whole  system 
of  administration.  It  would  not  have  been  possible  to  se- 
cure certainty  in  the  management  if  there  had  not  been  at 
hand  a  host  of  officers  trained  under  military  discipline, 
who,  unqualified  to  act  freely,  knew  well  how  to  obey.  An 
English  engineer  has  described  as  the  basis  of  the  German 
service  intelligent  command  and  strict  obedience.  Eng- 
lish management  expects  its  subordinates  to  be  intelligent 
enough  to  do  the  right  thing  without  a  special  order.  "  If 
we  should  characterize  '  intelligent  self-reliance '  as  the 
genius  of  the  English  system,  '  organized  instruction '  of  the 
French,  and  '  skillful  daring '  of  the  American,  that  of  the 
German  is  unquestionably  '  exact  discipline-' " 


The  latest  caper  in  society  is  to  stamp  or  seal  a  letter 
where  wax  is  used  by  the  use  of  the  thumb.  It  is  said  that 
the  lines  on  the  ball  of  the  thumb  are  indicative  of  char- 
acter, and  make  a  pretty  graven  surface  on  the  wax,  be- 
sides conveying  to  the  loved  one  a  personal  impression 

at  carries  with  it  something  of  the  identity  of  thi.  sender. 


_he  Rapid  Transit  Commissioners  [of  London'are  sub- 
stituting electricity  for  steam  on  all  projected  roads. 


"  Lots  of  chaps  think  it  would  be  fun  to  run  an  engine,-" 
said  the  driver,  as  he  stuck  his  head,  a  flaming  torch,  and 
a  long-necked  oil-can  in  under  his  machine,  "  but  if  the 
most  of  'em  would  try  it,  they  wouldn't  like  it  quite  so 
well.  'Taint  everybody  can  run  a  locomotive,  either.  A 
nervous  man  has  no  business  in  a  cab ;  no  more  has  a  care- 
less one,  or  a  stupid  cuss.  To  run  an  engine  a  man  must 
feel  his  responsibility  and  keep  his  head  level.  I  don't  be- 
lieve half  the  people  know  what  it  is  to  run  an  engine. 
Now,  there's  the  machine ;  that's  the  first  thing,  and  it 
has  to  be  in  good  order,  and  stay  so.  A  locomotive  has  to 
stand  wear  and  tear  and  weather  that'd  knock  a  stationary 
engine  into  smithereens.  And  no  matter  what  emergency 
rises — freezing  of  pipes  or  starting  of  flues,  a  loosening 
of  packing  or  heating  of  journals — we've  got  to  know  just 
what  to  do,  and  do  it  right  quick,  too ;  then,  when  we're 
running,  there's  the  time-cards  and  pretty  often  a  new  one ; 
and  the  train  orders — they  are  a  life  and  death  and  reputa- 
tion to  us,  and  to  read  'em  correct  and  live  up  to  'em  gives 
us  no  end  of  anxiety.  Bet  I've  read  a  train  order  oyer  a 
dozen  times  an  hour — I  am  always  so  afraid  of  making  a 
mistake  or  forgetting.  You  know  the  consequences  of 
even  a  little  mistake,  sometimes.  Then,  there's  the  signals 
to  watch,  the  conductor's  gong  overhead,  steam  to  keep  up, 
time  to  make,  whistle-posts  and  crossings  to  look  out  for, 
bad  spots  in  the  road  to  be  careful  on,  and  along  with  all 
this  there's  the  track  ahead  of  ye  which  your  eyes  mustn't 
leave  for  more'n  five  seconds.  There's  the  brakes,  too — 
one  is  always  worrying  about  them.  I  don't  s'pose  every- 
body knows,  either,  that  we  have  to  be  mighty  careful 
when  we  come  to  the  top  of  a  grade.  You  see,  in  going  up 
she  labors  hard,  and  so  soon  as  she  begins  to  descend  she 
makes  a  rush,  and  there's  the  danger  of  breaking  your 
train  when  the  rear  cars  are  still  dragging  on  the  up-grade. 
This  danger  is  especially  great  on  freights,  but  no  good 
engineer  fails  to  shut  off  some  of  his  steam  when  his  en- 
gine reaches  a  summit.  It  isn't  every  fool  can  run  a  loco- 
motive." 


THE    LITERATURE    OF    DISCONTENT. 

If  our  modem  and  current  literature  had  to  be  charac- 
terized in  a  single  word,  it  would  probably  be  most  aptly 
called  the  "  literature  of  discontent."    As  a  mass,  it  is  a 
literature  with  an  aim,  and  that  aim,  in  its  broadest  state- 
ment, is  the  aim  of  making  people  other  than  they  are. 
The  means  adopted  to  this  end  is  that  of  making  them  dis- 
contented with  what  they  are.     The  makers  of  this  litera- 
ture would  probably  claim  that  their  object  is  that  of  mak- 
ing people  better  than  they  are,  and  claim  for  themselves 
the  character  of  apostles  of  an  evangel  of  reform.  Whether 
the  state  of  affairs  actually  had  in  view  by  these  gentle- 
men and  ladies  would  or  would  not  procure  a  greater  share 
of  general  happiness  may.  be  left  out  of  view  for  a  moment, 
while  we  dwell  upon  the  means  adopted  to  lead  up  to  that 
state  of  bliss — namely,  that  as  many  people  as  possible 
shall  be  wrought  into  a  state  of  discontent.    It  is  only  a 
fair  summary  of  the  implications  of  much  modern  teach- 
ing that  the  mass  of  mankind  may,  when  all  things  shall 
be  properly  ordered,  expect  comfort  and  ease,  if  not  lux- 
ury; that  hardship  may  be  abolished,  and  universal  well- 
being  established.     Yet  the  preachers  of   the  doctrines 
which  underlie  these  deductions,   ignore — are,   possibly, 
themselves  often  ignorant  of— the  fact  that  every  man  in  a 
civilized  state  enjoys  uncounted  and  countless  privileges, 
both  of  material  comfort  and  personal  rights  unknown,  to 
people  less  advanced  in  civilization — unknown,  therefore, 
to  the  whole  series  of  generations  that  have  gone  before. 
In  spite  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  the  assertion  still  contin- 
ues to  be  made  that  the  rich  are  growing  richer  and  the 
poor  poorer;  against  proof  to  the  contrary,  the  doctrine  is 
taught  that  poverty  is  an  accompaniment  and  a  fruit  of 
progress;  and  it  is  asserted  that  there  are  men,  or  classes 
of  men,  among  us  who  have  no  share  in  the  gains  of  civil- 
ization— the  fact  being  that  all  but  a  small  margin  of  the 
gains  of  civilization  enters  into  a  common  stock,  which 
nobody  can  appropriate,  while  that  small  margin  which  is 
appropriated  is  divided  between  capital  and  labor  in  a 
steadily  diminishing  ratio  to  capital,  and  a  steadily  increas- 
ing ratio  to  labor.    And  still  the  current  of  literature  flows 
on — a  literature  of  discontent.     And  thus  far  the  discern- 
ible effects  of  this  literature — this  doctrine — in  political 
and  social  life  have  been  purely  bad.     Happily,  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  pays  small  attention  to  it,  goes  about  its 
work,  and  does  its  duty  in  the  estate  in  which  it  finds  itself. 
But,  all  the  same  the  preaching  has  had  some  effect,  and 
that  effect  appears  to  be  altogether  bad.    For  the  whole  of 
this    "  humane "   morality  (as  it  calls  itself)  consists  in 
nothing  else  than  exhorting  us  to   put  ourselves  in  other 
people  s  steads,  according  to  an  all-leveling  abstraction, 
which,  from  its  very  nature,  must  also  mean  putting  other 
people  in  our  stead.     "  When  man  ceases  thinking  on 
what  he  has  to  do,"  says  Doctor  Karl  Hildebrand,  "  in 
order  to  think  that  he  has  to  do  it,  good-bye  to  all  con- 
tent."   But  the  whole  machine  of  humanity  would  stop  if 
we  wanted  continually  to  put  ourselves  into  the  place  of 
others,  and  endeavor  to  insure  for  every  one,  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  an  abstract  equality,  the  same  condi- 
tions of  life.     So,  in  consequence,  we  stop  short  at  good 
wishes  sufficient  to  make  men,  who  in  former  times  were 
quite  happy  in  this  limited  existence  and  reflected  but 
little  on  it,  discontented  with  their  lot,  but  insufficient  to 
change  this  lot.     For  the  literature  of  discontent  does  not 
Dress  home  to  them  the  question,  "  Is  there  any  other  man 
in  the  world  to  blame  for  the  fact  that  I  am  poor?  "    The 
achievements  of  the  human  race  have  been  accomplished 
by  the  elite  of  the  race.    There  is  no  ground  at  all  in  his- 
tory for  the  notion  that  the  masses  of  mankind  provided 
the  wisdom  and  did  the  work.    The  dogma  that  all  men 
are  equal  is   (says  Professor  Sumner)   the  most  flagrant 
falsehood,  and  the  most  immoral  doctrine  which  men  nave 
ever  believed.     "  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  doctrine  of  the 
first  moral  and  sociological  importance  that  truth,  wisdom, 
and  righteousness  come  only  by  painstaking,  study,  and 
striving.    These  things  are  so  hard,  that  it  is  only  the  few 
who  attain  to  them.     These  few  carry  on  human  society 
now,  as  they  always  have  done."    And  it  will  be  a  good 
thing  for  human  society,  and  a  better  thing  for  the  less 
prosperous  classes  in  it,  when  these  truths  come  to  be 
recognized  by  the  makers  of  literature,  and  some  apostles 
shall  arise  to  enforce  the  homely  doctrine  that  most  people 
do  not  know  when  they  are  well  off.    If,  on  all  the  face  of 
the  earth,  there  exists  a  people  that  is  well  off,  it  is  the 
people  of  California.    To  them,  before  all  others,  it  ought 
to  be  (but  is  not)  needless  to  preach  the  evangel  of  con- 
tent, pursuit  of  the  enjoyments  that  are  within  reach,  the 
practice  of  making  the   best  of  things.     "  For  there  is 
nothing  either  good  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  it  so,"  says 
Hamlet.    And  he  was  a  very  wise  man  who  wrote,  "  He 
that  is  of  contented  heart  hath  a  continual  feast;  a  con- 
tented heart  doeth  good,  like  medicine,  but  a  complaining 
one  drieth  the  bones."    It  is  not  easy  to  find  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  wisdom  of  the  preachers  of  discontent  is 
any  better  than  the  wisdom  of  King  Solomon. 

The  editor  of  the  Ponca  (Nebraska)  /oumal  tells  how 
they  used  to  travel  on  the  narrow-gauge  railway  between 
Sioux  City  and  Ponca  a  few  years  ago.    He  says:  "The 
narrow-gauge  went  up  and  down  hill,  so  much  so  that 
when  climbing  the  grade  near  the  summit  the  shrieking, 
struggling  little  engine  found  it  difficult  to  make  headway. 
In  those  days  the  genial  conducter  always  regarded  the 
few  passengers  as  guests,  and  treated  them  accordingly, 
and  when  the  train  went  up  hill  and  the  engine  gave  a 
howl  of  despair  would  get  off  and  push  behind.    Those 
were  the  halcyon  days  of  railroading.     We  recollect  going 
down  from  Ponca  to  Jackson  one  day.    We  were  the  only 
passenger— frequently  the  train  had  no  passengers  at  all. 
Below  the  summit  we  -saw  a  man  in  a  field  plowing.     He 
owed  us  on  subscription.     Being  short  of  bankable  funds, 
we  desired  to  hold  a  short  seance  with  him.     We  stated 
our  desires  to  the  conductor.    Did  he  turn  a  den ' 
us  and  whip  up  the  train?    No.    He  jerked  the 
stopped  the  train,  and  we  went  and  dunned 
During  our  absence  the  conductor  went  to  the 
fished.    Those  were  the  pastoral,  the  joyful,  the  1 
I  days  of  railroading,  a  The  like  we  shall  never  st 
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'Flaneur*'  writes  about  Oarsmen,  Cricketers,  and  Pugilists. 


People  claim  now  that  the  oarsman  Courtney  is  insane. 
On  no  other  hypothesis  can  his  extraordinary  conduct  be 
explained.  By  running  away  from  Oak  Point,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  race  with  Ross,  Courtney  closed  his  career  as 
a  professional  oarsman  forever.  He  angered  thousands  of 
people,  and  lost  what  remnant  of  reputation  he  had  left. 
The  object  of  Courtney's  conduct  can  only  be  appreciated 
when  one  considers  the  conditions  under  which  he  agreed 
to  row  in  the  race.  If  he  won  the  race  he  was  to  re'ceive 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars;  if  he  lost  it  he  was  to  have 
five  hundred  dollars;  so  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  come 
out  a  loser  in  any  case.  Had  he  won  it  his  reputation 
would  have  been  made  forever,  and  there  would  have  been 
practically  no  limit  to  the  money  he  could  have  made  in 
other  rowing  engagements  throughout  the  country.  He 
ran  away  like  a  whipped  cur. 

Observe,  he  didn't  walk  away  in  a  leisurely  manner  or 
drive  away,  but  there  were  a  number  of  eye-witnesses  who 
actually  saw  him  run  toward  the  Boulevard  an  hour  before 
the  race  began.  It  is  argued,  and  rightly,  that  no  sane 
man  would  have  acted  as  Courtney  did.  Ever}'  condition 
of  the  race  was  to  his  satisfaction  an  hour  before  he  ran 
away.  The  water  was  as  smooth  as  though  it  had  been 
ironed,  and  the  Union  Springs  oarsman  was  in  capital  con- 
dition. Courtney  was  mobbed  when  he  disappointed  the 
crowd  on  the  day  of  the  first  postponement.  Had  they 
caught  him  on  the  day  of  the  second  fizzle  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  severely  dealt  with.  No  man  in  his 
right  senses  would  have  been  guilty  of  such  extraordinary 
conduct  as  Courtney's. 

The  papers  of  New  York  assert  now  that  the  man  is 
crazy.  I  hesitate  to  believe  it.  I  have  known  Courtney  a 
good  many  years,  and  have  often  talked  with  him,  and  I 
have  invariably  found  him  to  be  a  mild  and  inoffensive, 
but  thoroughly  sensible  man.  He  has  no  heart,  and  does 
not  know  the  meaning  of  "  pluck."  He  is  a  victim  of  the 
newspapers.  I  don't  know  whether  people  will  believe  it 
or  not,  but  Courtney  is  not  a  fast  oarsman.  Even  old  row- 
ing men  are  often  led  into  the  statement  that  "  Courtney 
is  the  fastest  man  who  ever  sat  in  a  boat,"  and  there  are 
thousands  of  men  who  insist  that  Courtney  could  easily 
row  away  from  Hanlan  if  he  had  the  heart  to  stick  to  his 
work. 

I  have  asked  no  end  of  enthusiasts  what  Courtney  has 
ever  done  to  inspire  such  a  solid  belief  in  his  speed.  I 
have  never  been  answered.  Who,  besides  Riley  (who  at 
best  is  a  third-rate  man),  was  ever  thoroughly  and  squarely 
defeated  by  Courtney  ?  The  newspapers  have  made  Court- 
ney a  great  sculler.  He  has  always  found  it  impossible  to 
row  up  to  the  standard  they  have  set  for  him,  and  not  being 
a  man  who  could  take  defeat  easily,  he  has  clung  to  his 
reputation,  and  lied  and  sneaked  out  of  various  matches 
instead  of  rowing  them.  He  can't  row  in  the  same  race 
with  half  a  dozen  men  I  could  name,  despite  his  great  rep- 
utation for  speed. 

We  are  to  have  four  new  theatres  in  New  York  next  sea- 
son. All  of  them  will  be  small,  and  each  will  be  devoted 
to  a  special  branch  of  dramatic  art.  It  has  at  last  dawned 
upon  our  managers  that  the  janitorship  way  of  managing  a 
theatre  can  not  be  depended  upon  for  a  lasting  success. 
There  were  last  season  very  few  actual  managers  in  New 
York.  With  two  or  three  exceptions,  all  of  the  theatres 
were  let  out  by  their  managers  to  traveling  combinations. 
The  few  theatres  that  have  followed  a  distinctive  line  of 
policy  of  their  own,  and  have  been  presided  over  by  live 
men  who  did  something  more  than  sit  in  their  offices  and 
smoke,  while  the  traveling  combinations  were  giving  per- 
formances on  the  stage,  have  been  highly  successful. 

The  Madison  Square,  the  Casino,  the  Bijou,  the  Thea- 
tre Comique,  and  Daly's  Theatre  made  money  during  the 
whole  season.  All  the  other  houses,  including  Wallack's, 
the  Union  Square,  and  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  vacillated 
among  melodrama,  comedy,  tragedy,  and  burlesque,  had 
ups  and  downs  through  the  whole  season.  Of  the  new- 
theatres  to  be  built,  the  Lyceum  at  Fourth  Avenue  and 
Twenty-third  Street  will  be  devoted  to  the  amateurs;  the 
theatre  on  Third  Avenue  is  dedicated  to  melodrama  at 
fifty  cents  reserved  seats,  and  there  will  be  two  charming 
little  theatres  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Delmonico's,  both 
of  them  devoted  to  a  lighter  form  of  entertainment.  One 
of  them,  which  is  buildmg  opposite  Delmonico's,  will  be 
devoted  to  light  French  burlesque,  and  the  one  on  Twen- 
ty-eighth Street  to  high-class  comedy. 

Burke  and  Billy  h'Inglish  are  going  to  whip  Mitchell,  if 
they  have  to  do  it  in  the  public  streets.  Mitchell  is  under 
the  management  of  Billy  Madden— one  of  the  shrewdest 
men  who  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  the  prize-ring.  He 
has  succeeded  in  making  a  great  sensation  out  of  Mitchell, 
just  as  he  did  out  of  John  L.  Sullivan.  The  "  little  Eng- 
lishman," as  Mitchell  is  generally  called,  though  he  is  a 
good  sized  man,  has  been  starred  throughout  the  country, 
and  is  claimed  the  champion  of  all  except  Sullivan. 
Mitchell  claims  the  championship  of  all  England,  as  the 
result  of  a  fight  he  had  with  Burke  a  few  years  ago.  He 
and  Burke  fought  for  two  hours  with  bare  knuckles.  The 
fight  was  a  draw.  Then  Mitchell  came  over  here  and 
claimed  the  championship  of  England,  and  announced 
that  he  was  ready  to  fight  Sullivan.  Sullivan  knocked 
him  out  without  much  difficulty,  but  through  Madden's 
adroit  management  Mitchell  is  now  looked  upon  as  a  very 
dangerous  man. 

A  series  of  glove-fights  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
has  been  arranged,  which  will  probably  bring  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  into  the  pockets  of  Messrs.  Mitchell  and 
Madden.  Mike  Cleary,  Joe  Pendergast,  John  Kilrain, 
and  Dominick  McCaffrey  all  claim  that  they  can  whip 
Mitchell.  Madden  has  arranged  matters  so  that  Mitchell 
fights  each  one  of  these  men  in  turn,  at  the  Madison 
Square  Garden,  slicing  Sullivan  in  between  the  bouts, 
which  occur  at  intervals  of  about  two  weeks. 

Mitchell  is  sure  to  whip  Kilrain  and  McCaffrey,  and 

reasonably  sure  of  downing  Pendergast.     The  only  men 

are  dangerous  are  Sullivan  and  Cleary.     Madden  has 

::  n-jged  it  so  that  he  fights  the  men  he  is  sure  of  whipping 


first,  and  then  meets  Sullivan.  Sullivan  will  do  him  up, 
and  then  he  will  meet  Mitchell.  The  outcome  of  all  these 
contests  is  reasonably  sure,  but  nevertheless  they  will  draw- 
crowds.  If  Cleary  whips  Mitchell,  it  will  be  end  of  the 
Englishman;  but  before  that  event  occurs  Mr.  Madden 
and  his  proteges  will  have  hauled  in  the  money. 

I  don't  know  how  San  Francisco  people  look  upon  box- 
ing matches;  but  in  New  York  now  they  are  of  the  deep- 
est interest.  Boston's  culture  turns  toward  books;  ours 
toward  fists.  It  is  a  cruel  thing  that  Boston  is  able  to  excel 
us  even  in  that  at  which  we  take  the  most  satisfaction. 
Sullivan  and  Kilrain  are  from  Boston.  No  one  of  any 
pugilistic  consequence  is  from  New  York.  The  excellence 
of  Boston  in  that  way  extends  even  to  base-ball.  She  con- 
tinues to  hold  the  championship,  and  is  wiping  out  other 
clubs,  gradually  but  surely. 

In  the  East,  Philadelphia  is  really  the  home  of  athletic 
sports;  but,  singularly  enough,  it  has  little  eminence  there 
except  in  its  Gentlemen  Cricket  Team.  The  eleven, 
which  is  composed  of  gentlemen  of  considerable  social 
standing  in  Philadelphia,  and  which  is  easily  the  champion 
of  America,  defeated  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland  with  ease, 
and  won  a  number  of  games  with  amateurs  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. Then  they  fell  against  the  champions  of  all  England, 
and  were  done  up  brown.  Still,  they  have  made  a  very 
creditable  showing.  In  Philadelphia,  by  the  way,  there 
are  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  regularly  or- 
ganized amateur  base-ball  clubs,  and  the  whole  city  turns 
out  to  see  a  good  ball  match.  Nevertheless,  Philadelphia 
finds  it  impossible  to  get  a  capable  team,  and  stands  no 
chance  for  the  championship.  It  is  an  unjust  and  cruel 
thing  that  Bosting,  which  claims  that  it  thinks  only  of  ethe- 
real subjects,  has  knocked  out  Philadelphia  at  base-ball, 
and  can  do  up  the  pugilistic  aspirations  of  New  York  with 
one  hand. 

It  was  very  warm  last  night  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  I  took 
a  turn  up  Fifth  Avenue,  to  get  the  air  and  finish  a  cigar  be- 
fore retiring.  I  met  a  friend  at  the  Brunswick,  and  we 
walked  slowly  up-town  together.  The  stages  had  stopped 
running,  and  not  a  vehicle  was  in  sight.  A  few  loiterers 
were  smoking  on  the  club  balconies,  and  an  occasional  po- 
liceman could  be  seen  in  an  area  talking  with  the  cook. 

We  walked  along  until  we  got  to  Thirty-fourth  Street, 
when  we  heard  an  uproar  a  block  further  up.  On  the  cor- 
ner above  were  three  men.  One  was  taller  than  the  others. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  elegant  figure  and  gray  beard 
of  Mr.  Roscoe  Conkling.  He  stood  with  his  legs  wide 
apart,  his  crush  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  his  chin 
high  in  the  air.  He  was  in  evening  dress,  as  were  his  two 
friends,  both  of  whom  are  n-ell-known  NewYork  club- 
men. 

I  have  seen  many  jolly  parties,  but  none  more  joyous 
than  this.  Some  one  of  the  trio  had  evidently  been  tell- 
ing a  funny  story,  for  they  were  all  roaring  with  delight.  I 
had  never  heard  ex-Senator  Conkling  laugh  before.  His 
voice  was  audible  nearly  two  blocks  away.  As  we  passed 
the  group  we  heard  Mr.  Conkling  say : 

"It  reminds  me  of  an  experience  of  my  own  last " — — 

He  had  a  hand  on  a  shoulder  of  each  of  the  good  fellows 
beside  him,  who  giggled  with  the  good  nature  of  men  who 
have  just  heard  one  good  story  and  are  sure  of  another. 
About  a  block  farther  on  we  heard  another  wild  shout,  and 
concluded  that  Mr.  Conkling  had  reached  the  point  of  the 
story. 

Fully  half  an  hour  later  we  returned.  The  three  men 
were  still  making  the  night  jolly  with  their  yams.  They 
started  briskly  down  the  avenue  and  disappeared  into  the 
Knickerbocker  Club  arm  in  arm. 

"  No  wonder  Senator  Conkling  is  glad  to  get  out  of  pol- 
itics," said  my  friend ;  "  he  is  now  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  in  New  York.  He  has  just  joined  the  Manhattan 
Club,  the  fifth  club  he  belongs  to  in  New  York,  and  is 
making  an  easy  twenty-five  thousand  a  year  at  his  profes- 
sion. The  stern,  ambitious,  and  thoughtful  Conkling  of 
other  days  has  given  away  to  as  bright  and  genial  a  man  as 
can  be  found  in  New  York."  Flaneur. 

New  York,  June  18,  1S84. . 


The  latest  historian  of  King  Henry  VIII.  gives  us  this 
picture:  "He  wore  a  cap  of  crimson  velvet  in  the  French 
fashion,  and  the  brim  was  looped  up  all  round  with  lacets 
and  gold-enameled  tags.  His  doublet  was  in  the  Swiss 
fashion,  striped  alternately  with  white  and  crimson  satin; 
and  his  hose  were  scarlet,  and  all  slashed  from  the  knee 
upward.  Very  close  round  his  neck  he  had  a  gold  collar, 
from  which  there  hung  a  rough-cut  diamond  the  size  of 
the  largest  walnut,  and  to  this  was  suspended  a  most  beau- 
tiful and  very  large  round  pearl.  His  mantle  was  of  pur- 
ple velvet  lined  with  white  satin,  the  sleeves  open,  with  a 
train  more  than  four  Venetian  yards  long.  This  mantle 
was  girt  in  front,  like  a  gown,  with  a  thick  gold  cord,  from 
which  there  hung  large  golden  acorns  like  those  suspended 
from  a  cardinal's  hat.  Over  this  mantle  was  a  very  hand- 
some gold  collar,  with  a  pendent  St.  George  entirely  of 
diamonds,  and  beneath  the  mantle  he  wore  a  pouch  of 
cloth  of  gold,  which  covered  a  dagger,  and  his  fingers  were 
one  mass  of  jeweled  rings." 

■■  *^w 

The  grounds  of  the  Lawn  Tennis  Club  of  Roseville, 
New  Jersey,  are  adjacent  to  the  railway  station,  and  when- 
ever the  numerous  trains  stop  there,  the  passengers  over- 
look the  players  and  criticise  them.  For  this  reason  it  was 
feared  that  the  lady  members  of  the  club  would  be  loath 
to  put  in  an  appearance,  but  the  apprehension  was  un- 
founded. The  only  effect  wrought  by  the  contiguity  of 
the  railway  station  is  the  increased  beauty  of  the  ladies' 
lawn-tennis  suits,  which  the  passengers  now  contemplate 
with  respectful  admiration. 


"  I  maintain,"  says  Mr.  Walter  Besant,  "  that  fiction  is  a 
fine  art,  governed  by  general  rules,  like  any  other  art;  that 
these  rules  can  be  taught  like  those  of  any  other  art;  and 
that  the  teaching  breaks  down  just  where  that  of  painting, 
music,  or  sculpture  breaks  down — at  those  points,  namely, 
where  natural  aptitude  is  required,  and  fails  to  appear. 
This  is  the  rudimentary  condition  of  the  art,  just  as  an  eye 
for  color,  form,  and  drawing — in  other  words,  natural  apti- 
tude— is  required  for  the  painter's  art." 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Since  leaving  the  White  House,  Mrs.  Hayes  has  devoted 
herself  to  raising  poultry. 

Charles  O'Conor  once  said  that  although  he  did  not 
despise  society,  he  could  be  happy  on  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  even  without  his  man  Friday. 

A  friend  of  the  late  Mr.  Sam  Ward  likens  him  to  that 
"  remarkable  Indian  rajah  whose  benevolence  did  not  stop 
short  until  he  built  a  hospital  for  sick  insects." 

It  is  thought  that  although  the  Prince  Imperial  of  Aus- 
tria speaks  every  dialect  in  the  Austrian  dominion,  except 
Turkish,  this  need  not  prevent  him  from  sitting  down  on 
the  Ottoman. 

At  a  recent  dinner  given  to  Victor  Hugo  by  the  Society 
of  Men  of  Letters,  Arsene  Houssaye  toasted  Hugo  as  one 
who  could  trace  his  succession  by  Voltaire,  Moliere, 
Shakespeare,  Dante,  and  Virgil,  to  Homer. 

The  Municipal  Council  of  St.  Giles,  Belgium,  has 
changed  the  name  of  the  Rue  St.  Bernard  to  the  Rue  Sa- 
rah Bernhardt,  "  because,"  the  Council  gravely  declares, 
"  the  street  in  question  is  so  long  and  narrow." 

Mr.  Blaine  has  for  years  received  a  large  mail,  but  now 
he  is  quite  overwhelmed  by  the  flood  of  letters,  the  bulk  of 
them,  naturally,  simple  missives  of  congratulation,  that 
are  pouring  in  upon  him  from  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

It  has  been  the  habit  of  English  roj'alty  to  die  on  Satur- 
day. William  III.,  Anne,  all  the  Georges,  the  Duchess  of 
Kent,  Prince  Albert,  and  Princess  Alice  all  departed  on 
that  day.  But  Prince  Leopold  did  not  survive  over  night, 
and  died  on  Friday. 

From  Monsieur  Maupas's  account  of  the  coup  d'etat  it  is 
very  clear  that  Louis  Napoleon's  principal  motive  for  per- 
juring himself,  and  turning  the  French  Republic  into  an 
empire,  was  a  lack  of  money.  He  could  have  more  funds 
at  command  as  emperor. 

_  Major  Ben  Perley  Poore,  on  making  inquiries  into  the 
history  of  the  Marine  Band  that  discourses  our  national 
music  in  Washington,  finds  that  it  oririnated  on  board  the 
frigate  Constitution,  Commodore  Hull,  cruising  in  Medi- 
teranean  waters,  in  r8o5,  and  has  always  been  largely  com- 
posed of  Italians. 

An  Australian  physician  has  been  attacking  in  vigorous 
terms  "  Gheel,  the  City  of  the  Simple,"  as  the  Belgian 
village  where  lunatics  are  boarded  out  among  the  people 
is  called.  Heretofore  it  has  been  a  much  praised  plan. 
The  Belgian  papers  demand  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of 
Dr.  Tucker's  allegations. 

One  of  the  nieces  of  Bishop  Leonidas  Polk,  Miss  An-  j 
toinette  Polk,  is  now  the  Marquise  de  Charette.  She  was 
educated  abroad,  and  was  noted  for  her  beauty,  wit,  grace,  I 
and  fine  horsemanship.  She  is  tall  and  beautifully  shaped, 
with  large  brown  eyes,  and  hair  that  falls  to  her  feet. 
Among  her  bridal  gifts  were  some  superb  diamonds,  given 
by  the  French  Zouaves. 

Says  a  writer  in  London  Truth:  "  It  was  stated  positive- 
ly in  the  papers  a  few  weeks  ago  that  Doctor  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  was  coming  to  England.  1  am  in  a  position 
to  deny  the  rumor  on  the  very  best  authority — to  wit,  the 
words  of  the  venerable  author  of 'The  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast-Table' himself.  '  I  have  always  dreaded  the  sea,'  the 
doctor  writes  in  a  characteristic  vein,  '  and  at  my  time  of 
life  I  am  not  going  to  give  up  a  passion  I  have  cherished 
for  so  many  years.     I  intend  to  die  where  I  am.'" 

The  Rev.  Compton  Reade  begins  an  essay  on  Charles 
Reade  as  follows:  "  '  I  owe  the  larger  half  of  what  I  am  to 
my  mother,  the  rest  to  the  accident  of  my  father's  grand- 
father having  married  the  daughter  of  the  village  black- 
smith.' That  was  the  sincere  self-analysis  of  a  soul  before 
all  things  honest.  Brains  first,  virility  next,  ancestry  in  the 
background.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  insistence  on  the 
paramount  lordship  of  mind  and  the  worth  of  a  perfect 
body,  Charles  Reade  at  heart  cherished  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  by  descent  a  gentleman." 

Mr.  Oscar  Wilde's  marriage  ends  peacefully  a  long  and 
successful  career  of  aesthetic  shamming.  No  man  who  has 
met  Oscar  within  the  last  year — or  since  his  abandonment 
of  knee-breeches — has  been  deceived  into  the  belief  that 
he  was  other  than  a  good-natured  young  Irishman  with  an 
eye  to  the  main  chance  and  a  soul  sufficiently  self-poised; 
and_  probably  no  person  to  whom  he  has  made  himself 
ludicrous  ever  laughed  more  at  him  than  he  has  laughed 
under  his  sleeve.  It  must  be  particularly  grateful  to  the 
canny  Hibernian  to  remember  that  there  was  once  a  period 
in  his  history  when  New  York  hostesses  paid  him  three 
hundred  dollars  a  night  for  posing  in  their  drawing-rooms. 

A  lady  friend  of  Mr.  Labouchere  went  to  see  Oscar 
Wilde's  wedding,  and  was  immensely  amused,  on  arriving 
at  the  church  (St.  James's,  Sussex  G?j:den),  to  find  that  the 
bridegroom  had  given  orders  that  none  should  be  admitted 
unless  they  had  his  card.  Of  course,  it  was  right  that  a 
certain  portion  of  the  church  should  be  set  apart  at  wed- 
dings for  the  friends  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom ;  but  for 
a  man  to  issue  his  commands  as  to  who  shall,  and  who 
shall  not,  be  admitted  to  a  public  place  of  worship  is  too 
ridiculous.  The  lady  got  in,  however,  notwithstanding 
being  unprovided  with  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde's  visiting  card. 
She  says  the  bride's  dress  was  pretty,  chiefly  on  account 
of  its  perfect  simplicity.  Her  veil  was  peculiar,  being  of 
gauze  or  open-meshed  spun  silk,  or  something  unusual. 
The  bridesmaids'  harmonies  of  terra-cotta  and  primrose 
were  spoiled  by  white  hats  and  feathers.  It  was  the  fun- 
niest thing  in  the  world  to  see  the  contracting  parties  and 
the  best  man  posing  in  studied  attitudes  during  the  cere- 
mony. Fancy  a  man  being  married  with  his  head  on  one 
side,  like  a  "  tired"  lily,  his  hand  on  his  hip,  and  his  legs 
disposed  according  to  a  preconcerted  arrangement.  The 
bridesmaids  carried  lovely  lilies.  Lady  Wilde  "  snatched  " 
her  new  daughter  to  her  heart  wiih  some  effusion,  ami  the 
bridegroom  kissed  the  bride  with  much  calmness  in  the 
presence  of  a  somewhat  limited  congregation. ^ 


. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


PATTI'S  LORD  AND  LOVER. 

The  Nicolini- Caox  EmbrogUo,  and  the  Prima  Donna's  Romance. 

A  small  and  neatly  printed  book,  entitled  "  Fourteen 
Years  with  Adelina  Patti,"and  including  one  hundredand 
fifty  pages  and  two  highly  idealized  artotypes  of  the  prima 
donna,  and  of  her  first  husband,  the  Marquis  de  Caux,  has 
just  made  its  appearance  in  Vienna,  says  a  writer  in  the 
Times.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Fraulein  Louisa  Lauw,  who 
for  fourteen  years  was  Madame  Parti's  companion  and  bo- 
som friend.  The  sub-title  of  the  work  is  "  Recollections 
of  Louisa  Lauw,"  but  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  only  a  portion 
of  the  reminiscences  of  the  authoress  is  to  be  found  within 
the  covers  of  the  volume.  The  simple  narrative  of  inci- 
dents in  the  prima  donna's  life  is  of  decided  interest,  in  so 
far  as  details  intimes  of  this  nature  are  attractive  to  the  gen- 
eral reader.  Fraulein  Lauw  describes  the  courtship  ofthe 
Marquis  de  Caux  and  the  inroads  of  Signor  Nicolini  upon 
the  affections  of  the  marchioness  with  exceeding  minute- 
ness, but  without  exaggeration  or  comment. 

The  opening  pages  of  "  Fourteen  Years  with  Adelina 
Patti "  are  taken  up  with  glowing  accounts  of  the  triumphs 
of  the  prima  donna  in  England  and  France  and  on  the 
Continent,  and  with  a  rehearsal  of  events  that  led  to  her 
meeting  the  songstress,  whom  she  accompanied  to  Vienna, 
and  with  whom  she  thenceforward  dwelt  as  a  sister.  A 
more  impressible  person  and  readier  descriptive  writer  than 
Fraulein  Lauw  would  have  used  to  greater  advantage  the 
themes  within  her  reach,  for  evenings  passed  with  Rossini, 
Meyerbeer,  Auber,  Mario,  and  Alboni  are  worthy  of  some- 
thing more  than  a  hasty  mention.  But  Fraulein  Lauw  lays 
no  claim  to  literary  distinction.  Some  biographical  mate- 
rial embodied  in  the  heroine's  account  of  herself,  as  given 
to  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain,  claims  attention.  Adelina 
Patti  was  born  in  Madrid  on  February  iq,  1843.  A  few- 
hours  previous  to  her  birth  her  parents,  Signor  Patti  and 
Signora  Patti-Barili,  sang  "Norma"  in  the  opera  house. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  she  executed  the  most  difficult 
runs,  trills,  and  staccati  with  perfect  ease.  Her  first  teach- 
er was  a  Frenchman,  and  subsequently  Barili,  her  step- 
brother, gave  her  instruction.  Her  studies  were  suspended 
for  two  years  by  the  advice  of  Maurice  Strakosch,  who  ap- 
prehended that  she  was  in  danger  of  losing  her  voice.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  period,  Strakosch — Adelina's  brother- 
in-law,  by  the  way— brought  her  out  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  which  was  then  under  his  management  and  that  of 
Mr.  B.  Ullmann.  Her  debut  in  England  was  effected  at 
Covent  Garden  on  May  10,  1S60.  Her  London  success 
was  repeated,  later  on,  in  every  European  capital. 

Fraulein  Lauw's  account  of  her  heroine's  infatuation  for 
a  young  Italian  merchant  whom  she  met  in  London,  and 
to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  is  not  particularly  interesting. 
The  youthful  artist  was  undoubtedly  in  love,  and  so  was 
the  gentleman,  but  the  suitor's  jealousy  was  so  quickly 
aroused,  and  attended  by  such  violent  demonstrations, 
that  Patti  pere  encouraged  him  to  break  off  the  match. 
During  the  following  season,  in  Paris,  Adelina  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Marquis  de  Caux.  The  marquis,  with 
his  bosom  friends,  Viscount  Dam  and  Baron  St.  Armand, 
was  a  frequent  and  welcome  visitor  of  the  Pattis,  and  when 
the  festivities  of  the  winter  were  brought  to  a  close  with  a 
grand  ball,  Fraulein  Lauw  could  not  help  noticing  that 
the  nobleman's  undivided  attention  was  devoted  to  the 
prima  donna.     Concerning  it,  she  says: 

Adelina's  engagement  summoned  her  to  London  and  thence  to 
Homburg,  whence  she  journeyed  to  seek  rest  in  Baden-Baden.  To 
our  great  joy  we  met  there  Mario  and  Grist,  with  their  children, 
nor  did  much  time  elapse  ere  we  found  our  Parisian  friends,  Vis- 
count Daru  and  the  Marquis  de  Caux.  I  could  not  wholly  credit 
the  assurance  of  the  marquis,  that  the  September  races  were  the 
only  magnet  that  drew  him  hither.  On  a  lovely  September  day 
the  marquis,  who  was  our  daily  and  welcome  guest,  arranged  an 
excursion  with  a  large  party,  to  terminate  with  a  dinner  at  the  old 
castle.  After  dinner  came  a  stroll  in  the  noble  wood,  through 
which  we  rambled  in  pairs.  .  The  marquis  offered  Adelina  his  arm. 
I  know  not  whether  it  was  the  romantically  situated  old  castle, 
the  full  moon,  or  the  melodious  strains  of  an  .rEolian  harp  that 
caused  of  a  sudden  a  solemn  feeling  to  overcome  us.  The  animated 
conversation  gradually  died  away,  and  a  poetic  silence  and  yearn- 
ing took  its  place.  Adelina  exclaimed  that  she  had  never  beheld 
so  beautiful  an  evening,  and  never  felt  so  happy  as  clinging  to  her 
companion's  arm.  The  midnight  hour  suggested  that  we  should 
return.  The  tenants  of  the  four  carriages  set  up  a  lively  chorus, 
over  which  Adelina's  voice  rang  forth  delightfully.  From  that 
evening  Adelina  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  marquis.  She 
longed  daily  for  his  coming,  and  expressed  to  him  her  keen  regret 
that  she  should  so  soon  have  to  think  of  departing.  Strakosch, 
whose  sober  glance  at  once  divined  the  cause  of  this  longing  and 
grief  on  the  part  of  his  much-changed  sister-in-law,  hastened  her 
departure  for  Wiesbaden.  When  the  parting  hour  came  Adelina 
and  the  marquis  were  extremely  sad;  their  only  consolation  was 
the  prospect  of  a  speedy  meeting  in  lJaris. 

The  marquis  called  on  them  on  their  return  to  Paris, 
but  immediately  after  he  had  to  accompany  the  Empress 
Eugenie  to  Biarritz.  The  Patti  family  had  settled  down  to 
an  eight  months'  stay  in  a  house  on  the  Champs-Elysees. 
Adelina  became  mournful.    The  author  continues: 

The  return  of  the  court  from  Biarritz,  in  October,  brought  Ade- 
lina release  from  her  sorrow  and  yearning,  and  relieved  me  of  my 
duties  as  correspondent.  The  marquis,  whose  first  call  was  on 
Adelina,  now  visited  the  Pattis  daily,  and  soon  won  the  fullest  fa- 
vor of  Adelina's  father  and  brother-in-law.  Two  months  went  by. 
One  evening — it  was  at  the  close  of  a  performance  of  "  La  Travi- 
ata" — after  some  of  Adelina's  friends  had  quitted  her  dressing- 
room,  the  marquis  remained  behind.  As  he  always  conscientiously 
reported  to  us  the  town  talk,  Adelina  turned  to  him  smilingly,  and 
said: 

"  Now,  marquis,  what  is  the  newest  gossip  in  Paris? :' 

"  The  newest,"  was  the  answer,  "  is  that  we  are  engaged !  " 

I  must  admit  that  the  reply  astonished  me,  and  I  looked  toward 
Adelina  with  extreme  curiosity.  Her  features  were  animated  with 
an  indescribable  love-charm.  With  a  smile  she  said  to  the  mar- 
quis: 

"  And  why  not?    I  hope  this  would  not  be  unpleasant  to  you?  " 

At  first  embarrassed,  then  full  of  gladness,  the  marquis  stam- 
mered : 

"No,  surely  not!  I  should  be  the  happiest  of  mortals  if  it  were 
so!" 

Sweetly  blushing,  Adelina  extended  to  the  marquis,  who  ap- 
peared almost  in  a  dream,  her  hand,  exclaiming:  "And  I,  too, 
should  be  happy ! "  " 

The  marquis  passionately  pressed  Adelina's  hand  to  his  lips, 
and,  intoxicated  with  joy,  clasped  her  in  his  arms.  Then,  speech- 
less, he  hurried  forth  from  the  room. 

Clinging  to  me  in  a  long  and  warm  embrace,  Adelina  whispered 
to  me  the  sweet  confession :  "  I  am  very  happy !  " 


Two  days  later  the  marquis  formally  proposed  to  Patti 
pere  for  his  daughter's  hand.  It  was  reluctantly  granted. 
The  nobleman  signified  his  wish  that  the  lady  should 
withdraw  from  the  stage,  but  the  father  opposed  this  on  the 
ground  that  her  small  fortune— three  hundred  thousand 
francs — would  not  suffice  for  her  proper  support.  To  com- 
plicate matters,  jealous  rivals  began  to  shower  letters  abus- 
ing the  marquis  upon  Monsieur  Parti  and  Monsieur  Stra- 
kosch, while  the  marquis's  mother  interposed  her  authority 
against  her  son  marrying  beneath  him.  Fraulein  Lauw 
thus  continues: 

Patti  pere  and  Strakosch  were  naturally  resolved  upon  prevent- 
ing Adelina  from  meeting  the  marquis.  But  01  what  avail  was  the 
earnestness  with  which  they  fulfilled  their  duties  as  guardians 
against  the  strategy  of  a  lover  of  the  marquis's  school?  Great  was 
their  astonishment  when,  whichever  theatre  we  visited,  we  beheld, 
shortly  after  entering  our  box,  the  marquis  seated  close  by.  We, 
too,  were  much  surprised,  for  no  communication  was  carried  on 
between  the  marquis  and  ourselves.  "There  is  a  woman's  conspi- 
racy afoot,"  argued  Strakosch,  and  he  immediately  changed  his 
plans  of  operations.  He  had  hitherto  always  told  us  in  advance 
which  theatre  we  were  going  to  attend;  now  he  kept  his  pro- 
gramme secret.  One  evening  we  dined  en  famille  at  the  Cafe  An- 
glais, and  Adelina  inquired  which  theatre  we  were  to  visit.  Stra- 
kosch smiled  a  diplomatic  smile,  and  answered :  "  You  shall  soon 
see."  The  carriage  bore  us  forth,  Strakosch  having  first  whispered 
a  few  words  to  the  driver.  Certain  of  victory,  Strakosch  escorted 
us  into  a  box  at  the  Chatelet  Theatre,  and  his  glance  appeared  to 
say,  *' Now  let  the  marquis  try  to  meet  us!"  That  the  marquis 
was  to  succeed  was  proved  by  his  appearance  in  a  box  the  very 
next  minute.  Later  on  the  marquis  himself  explained  the  mystery. 
His  carriage  was  stationed  in  close  proximity  to  Adelina's  dwell- 
ing, and  when  the  family  reached  the  theatre,  whither  the  mar- 
quis's coach  followed  them,  the  coachman  drove  to  the  club  and 
brought  back  bis  master.  Thenceforward  visits  to  the  play-house 
were  suspended.  Violent  scenes  were  enacted  daily  between  Ade- 
lina and  ner  father  and  brother-in-law;  the  girl  declaring  that  she 
would  marry  none  but  the  marquis,  as  she  was  of  age  and  her  own 
mistress.  This  situation  lasted  upward  of  three  weeks.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  period  Baron  Thai,  a  Russian  nobleman,  and 
warm  friend  of  Adelina,  brought  the  lovers  together  in  his  salon. 
They  fell  in  each  other's  arms  and  laid  plans  for  the  future,  which 
were  successfully  carried  out.  Ere  long  Adelina  and  the  marquis 
saw  each  other  daily  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  We  had  no  occa- 
sion to  dread  betrayal  on  the  part  of  Adelina's  faithful  coachman 
and  servant.  We  drove  to  the  appointed  rendezvous,  behind  the 
fortifications,  where  the  marquis  was  already  in  waiting.  So  that 
he  should  not  be  seen,  Adelina  asked  the  marquis  to  enter  her  car- 
riage, in  which  there  was  just  room  enough  for  the  loving  pair,  and 
thus  we  rode  about  for  an  hour,  engaged  in  light  converse.  Sub- 
sequently the  rendezvous  was  reachea  anew,  the  marquis  alighted, 
jumped  into  his  carriage,  and  we  returned  to  Paris  alone. 

On  Adelina's  twenty-fifth  birthday  (February  19,  1S6S), 
she  made  known  to  her  father  her  irrevocable  determina- 
tion to  marry  De  Caux  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Patti 
pere  saw  that  further  opposition  was  useless,  and  gave  his 
consent  to  the  marquis's  visiting  his  daughter  in  London 
at  the  outset  ofthe  London  season.  As  soon  as  the  Patti 
family  were  settled  in  Pierrepont  House,  Clapham  Park, 
De  Caux  appeared,  and  peace  and  happiness  reigned  once 
more  in  the  household.  The  marquis's  mother  nad  given 
her  consent  to  the  marriage,  so  all  was  well  in  that  Direc- 
tion. July  29th  was  the  date  fixed  upon  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  marriage  ceremony.  Previous  to  its  celebra- 
tion Adelina  was  confirmed,  for  her  parents,  although 
Catholics,  were  not  particularly  strict  observers  of  thelites 
ofthe  church.  The  wedding  took  place  in  Clapham.  Says 
the  author : 

Adelina's  witnesses  were  the  Duke  of  Manchester  and  Sir  Mi- 
chael Costa ;  and  Prince  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  the  French  Minister 
in  London,  and  the  marquis's  cousin,  and  Monsieur  de  Mur,  Sec- 
retary of  Legation,  acted  in  the  same  capacity  on  behalf  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Caux.  The  bride's  sisters,  Amalia  and  Carlotta,  were  not 
present  at  the  ceremony.  The  former,  according  to  Fraulein  Lauw, 
had  to  fulfill  an  engagement  in  Trouville,  and  Madame  Strakosch 
was  so  exhausted  by  the  journey  from  America  that  she  was  too 
weak  to  undertake  the  trip  from  Paris  to  London.  Nor  was  Mad- 
ame Patti  to  be  seen.  That  elderly  and  accomplished  lady  had 
taken  up  her  permanent  abode  in  Rome,  Adelina  and  she  having 
long  since — as  may  be  inferred  from  the  careful  wording  of  Frau- 
lein Lauw's  description  of  how  the  "extremely  nervous  Madame 
Patti  often  seized  upon  the  tongs  or  some  other  handy  utensil  to 
insure  obedience  to  her  will " — agreed  to  disagree  and  part  com- 
pany. Carlo  Fatti  was  in  America.  The  only  relatives  of  the 
bride  at  the  wedding  were  Patti  pere  and  Maurice  Strakosch.  The 
gifts  were  numerous  and  costly.  The  Duchess  de  Valmy,  "whose 
health  prevented  her  from  attempting  the  trip  to  London,"  sent  a 
superb  bracelet  adorned  with  a  huge  sapphire  and  countless  dia- 
monds. The  Duchess  of  Manchester  contributed  a  bracelet  set 
with  rubies  and  diamonds.  Mario  gave  a  set  of  antique  coral,  and 
Grisi  a  lace  handkerchief.  The  honeymoon  was  spent  in  Paris, 
where  Adelina,  according  to  Fraulein  Lauw,  was  received  with 
much  affection  by  her  husband's  family.  Their  heaven  was-un- 
clouded,  although  Fraulein  Lauw  concedes  that  tlje  Marquis  de 
Caux  could  not  but  feel  somewhat  hurt  at  one  of  the  clauses  of  the 
marriage  contract.  The  objectionable  passage  stipulated  that 
Adelina's  fortune,  amounting  to  three  hundred  thousand  francs, 
should  be  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  England,  and  remain  untouched 
save  by  her  children,  the  interest  <5n  the  principal  being  paid  to  the 
prima  donna  during  life.  After  events  proved  that  the  elder  Patti 
and  Maurice  Strakosch  did  wisely  in  thus  securing  Adelina's  early 
earnings  from  the  consequences  of  improvidence  or  unlucky  specu- 
lation. 

For  a  time  the  married  life  partook  of  halcyon  bliss.  On 
November  19,  186S,  Rossini  passed  away,  and,  at  his 
funeral,  in  the  Church  of  the  Trinity,  Patti  and  Alboni 
sang  the  "  Quis  est  homo,"  from  the  dead  master's  "  Sta- 
bat  Mater."  When  she  made  her  debut  in  St.  Petersburg 
orchestra  seats  commanded  one  hundred  rubles  each,  and 
the  flowers  thrown  upon  the  stage  represented  an  outlay  of 
six  thousand  rubles.  The  latter  amount  will  not  seem  ex- 
aggerated when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  each  camellia 
cost  four  rubles.  Concerning  the  diva's  method  of  study, 
the  author  says : 

On  the  days  on  which  Adelina  was  to  perform,  she  practiced 
scales  for  half  an  hour  before  dinner,  but  never  difficult  passages 
or  cadences.  The  manner  in  which  she  studied  her  roles  was  pecul- 
iar. Before  her  marriage  Strakosch  was  wont  to  sit  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room  and  play  through  a  score,  while  Adelina  busied  herself 
with  other  occupations.  When  a  passage  came  that  pleased  her 
she  listened  to  it  attentively.  Thus,  when  she  set  about  studying  a 
role  seriously,  it  was  child  s  play  to  master  it,  for  its  essential  por- 
tions were  already  impressed  upon  her  phenomenal  memory.  The 
Marquise  de  Caux  did  not  lay  aside  this  habit  of  study;  an  ac- 
companist, however,  was  engaged  in  Strakosch's  stead. 

And  now  Signor  Nicolini  appears  upon  the  scene.  He 
is  first  beheld  in  Homburg,  whither  Adelina  journeyed  to 
fulfill  an  engagement  after  the  Franco -Prussian  war  was 
ended.    Fraulem  Lauw  writes : 

We  occupied  once  more  the  Villa  Victoria,  and  our  next-door 
neighbors  were  the  tenor  Nicolini,  his  wife,  and  five  children. 


Adelina  had  already  made  his  acquaintance,  as  an  artist,  in  Paris 
and  London,  but  she  did  not  appreciate  his  manners,  and  it  always 
cost  her  a  certain  effort  to  sing  with  him.  Although  gifted  with  a 
beautiful  voice,  Signor  Nicolini  did  not  rise  above  the  level  of  or- 
dinary tenors,  and  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  put  forth  especially  in 
London,  to  replace  the  great  Mario,  whom  he  copied  in  everything, 
even  in  his  method  of  arranging  his  beard  and  hair,  the  Eng- 
lish public  declined  to  recognize  in  him  even  the  shadow,  as  a  sing- 
er or  actor,  of  Mario.  Madame  Nicolini  impressed  us  as  a  lady  of 
winning  and  amiable  appearance  and  disposition.  She  was,  how- 
ever, afflicted  with  boundless  jealousy,  from  the  daily  outbursts  of 
which  poor  Nicolini,  whom  she  herself  unceremoniously  declared 
to  be  a  "genuine  Don  Juan,"  suffered  not  a  little.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  lively  scenes  enacted  every  day  between  them,  we  believed 
that  Nicolini  was  passionately  in  love  with  his  wife.  She  drilled 
him  industriously  in  the  histrionic  details  of  his  roles,  and  he  ap- 
peared to  do  his  utmost  to  atone  for  any  misconduct  with  which 
she  taxed  him.  "When  a  reconciliation  was  effected,  he  usually  cel- 
ebrated the  event  by  a  display  of  fireworks.  Weretumed  theNico- 
linis'  visit,  but  Adelina  avoided  any  further  intercourse  with  her 
unsympathetic  fellow-artist. 

Adelina  had  taken  an  intense  dislike  to  the  tenor.  She 
would  have  refused  to  appear  in  "Romeo  e  Giulietta" 
with  him  had  her  contract  permitted.  She  avoided  him  on 
every  occasion,  and  reproached  her  husband  for  being  his 
friend  and  defender.    The  author  continues: 

After  the  fall  season  of  1S73,  Nicolini  followed  Adelina  in  all  her 
tours.  Hisgailant  adventures  but  increased  the  aversion  she  felt 
for  him.  When  Nicolini  came  one-day  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment and  asked  the  marquis's  advice  as  to  how  he  could  free  him- 
self without  scandal  from  the  importunities  of  a  young  lady  of  dis- 
tinguished family  who  had  followed  him  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Vienna,  Adelina  was  so  angry  that  she  proposed  to  me  to  write  an 
anonymous  letter  to  acquaint  the  wife  of  the  singer  with  the  facts. 
Idissuaded  her  from  doing  this,  but  she  never  failed  to  address  to 
Nicolini  the  bitterest  reproaches  on  the  subject  of  his  deception  of 
his  good  wife,  adding  that  it  would  be  far  better  for  him  to  think 
of  his  five  children  than  to  play  the  part  of  a  gallant.  After  much 
trouble  Nicolini  succeeded  in  sending  back  to  St.  Petersburg  the 
young  lady  who  had  followed  him  to  Vienna;  we  learned,  later  on, 
that  through  her  affair  with  Nicolini  she  had  forfeited  her  position 
in  society. 

Fraulein  Lauw  makes  a  brief  reference  to  a  serious  ill- 
ness that  befell  the  marquis  at  this  stage  of  events.  Ade- 
lina nursed  him  tenderly  night  and  <3ay,  and  when  for  a 
time  the  physicians  forbade  him  to  travel,  the  parting 
scenes  were  always  painful  to  both  husband  and  wife.  But 
Nicolini  was  steadily  gaining  ground. 

In  Russia  I  became  aware  that  he  was  no  longer  so  unwelcome 
a  guest.  Although  the  marquis  had  received  anonymous  warnings, 
his  feeling  toward  Nicolini  was  unchanged.  His  confidence,  in- 
deed, appeared  more  complete  than  ever,  although  he  heard  from 
friends  that  Nicolini  was  wont  to  visit  a  lady  living  near  by  in  dis- 
guise— sometimes  in  the  garb  of  a  footman,  and  again  in  that  of  a 
peasant  or  an  Hungarian.  After  singing  in  St.  Petersburg  we 
journeyed  to  Moscow.  Before  Adelina's  first  appearance  we  were 
strolling  in  the  Petrowski  Park,  when  a  carriage  drew  up  beside 
us  and  a  man  quickly  alighted.  It  was  Nicolini.  He  came  to  us, 
and,  after  a  brief  chat,  hurriedly  moved  away.  He  had  placed  a 
note  in  Adelina's  hand.  As  she  then  had  no  secrets  from  me,  she 
unfolded  the  missive  and  read  me  its  contents.  They  expressed  in 
most  impassioned  words  Nicolini's  love.  \Ve  laughed  heartily  over 
it,  and  Adelina  ended  the  matter  with  the  assurance: 

"Even  if  I  wished,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  love  that 
man." 

All  this  was  kept  from  the  marquis,  whose  house,  as  heretofore, 
remained  open  to  Nicolini.  I  could  not  fail  to  see  that  Adelina 
no  longer  treated  Nicolini  with  the  same  harshness  as  in  the  past. 
Her  displeasure  at  Nicolini's  character  had  changed  into  compas- 
sion, and  she  commenced  to  blame  me  for  the  coldness  with  which 
I  ignored  him;  she  said  to  me,  indeed  plainly,  that  he  was  now 
sympathetic  to  her.  She  dared  not,  however,  confess  to  me  her 
undoubted  inclination  for  the  once-hated  individual,  for  she  knew 
my  opinion,  and  did  not  wish  to  court  the  sincere  judgment  of  a 
friend  who  had  devoted  to  her  the  best  years  of  her  life.  But  she 
became  daily  more  reserved  and  less  confidential.  Having  one  day 
mustered  courage  to  speak  to  her  on  this  topic,  a  discussion  arose 
between  us  that  sundered  forever  our  bond  of  sisterhood. 

But  soon  the  marquis  learned  of  his  wife's  faithlessness. 
First,  suspicion  prompted  him  to  try  to  separate  the  pair. 
But  Nicolini  followed  her  wherever  she  chanced  to  go. 
Adelina  and  Nicolini  were  engaged  for  the  following  win- 
ter in  Russia.  The  marquis  decided  that  Adelina  needed 
rest,  and  determined  to  cancel  the  engagement  and  accom- 
pany her  to  Naples.  Hearing  this,  Nicolini  broke  his  con- 
tract, and  signed  another  binding  him  to  appear  in  Naples. 
The  marquis  was  informed  of  this  proceeding,  and  at  once 
concluded  to  yield  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Russian  man- 
ager, and  fulfill  the  Russian  engagement.  In  Moscow 
everything  went  well,  although  a  mention  of  Nicolini's 
name  led  to  many  a  stormy  battle  of  words  between  the 
marquis  and  his  wife.  One  day,  however,  a  letter  from 
Nicolini,  which  was  addressed  to  Adelina's  chamber- 
maid, fell  into  the  marquis's  hands.  He  revealed  his  dis- 
covery by  no  look,  for  he  felt  that  the  missive  would  be  a 
powerful  weapon  of  defense;  nor  did  he  open  it,  although 
he  recognized  the  handwriting.  Its  contents  were  first  to 
be  made  known  in  the  French  courts.  Fraulein  Lauw  pro- 
ceeds to  the  end: 

At  the  close  of  the  season  in  Moscow  the  marquis  heard  that 
Nicolini  was  on  his  way  to  St.  Petersburg,  having  offered  to  make 
amends  for  breaking  his  contract  by  taking  part  in  twelve  perform- 
ances without  receiving  any  salary  therefor.  As  soon  as  he  arrived 
in  the  Russian  metropolis,  the  marquis  demanded  that  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  in  which  Nicolini  was  to  sing  Romeo,  should  be  strick- 
en from  the  repertoire,  and  that  the  tenor  should  not  appear  dur- 
ing theseasonwithhis  wife.  The  management  promised  that  the 
marquis's  wishes  should  be  respected,  but — under  pressure,  no 
doubt,  of  the  two  artists — "  La  Traviata  "  was  announced  for  Ni- 
colini s  first  night.  The  marquis,  furious,  declared  that  his  wife 
should  not  appear.  In  despair,  Ferry  then  promised  that  Signor 
Masini  should  be  substituted  for  Nicolini;  but  on  the  evening  of 
the  representation  the  latter  stepped  forth.  After  such  occurrences, 
no  description  of  the  scenes  enacted  in  the  De  Caux  household  is 
needed  to  explain  how  the  inevitable  rupture  between  husband  and 
wife  came  about.  The  excitement  threw  me  upon  a  sick  bed,  and 
the  physician  prescribed  an  immediate  change  of  air  as  the  best 
medicine  for  my  illness.  Adelina  received  the  tidings  of  my  ap- 
proaching departure  with  indifference.  Our  leave-taking  was  cool 
and  frosty,  as  though  she  parted  with  a  stranger  and  not  with  a 
friend  and  sister.  I  had  lost  in  her  that  which  I  held  dearest  on 
earth.  A  few  weeks  later  the  Marquis  de  Caux  shared  my  bereave- 
ment. 

^m    ^    

Some  reader  in  the  New  York  Mercantile  Library  read- 
ing-room penciled  this  petition  on  the  margin  of  a  popular 
evening  paper:    "Dont  read  all  the  advertisements  to- 
night.   Other  people  would  like  a  glance  at  this  -anerv^ 
The  request  is  still  preserved  in  the  file  c 
which  has  been  stored  away  behind  the  cour.:- 
reasonable  enough. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


BUBBLES. 

Is  it  not  curious  how  utterly  impassive  are  Mrs.  Langtry's  au- 
diences? I  have  never  seen  people  so  phlegmatic.  The  houses 
have  always  been  full — nay,  crowded;  but  the  people  sit  in  stolid 
silence  through  the  play.  They  have  apparently  placed  Mrs.  Lang- 
try  in  the  same  category  as  what  showmen  call  "  Freaks."  They 
do  not  go  to  hear  her;  they  do  not  go  to  observe  her  acting;  they 
simply  go  to  see  her.  She  is  accorded  the  same  respectful  and  vis- 
ual attention  as  is  the  Bearded  Lady,  the  Six-legged  Calf,  or  the 
Learned  Pig. 

♦ 

I  take  down  my  "  Heath's  Book  of  Beauty  "  for  1839,  in  order  to 
refresh  my  memory  of  the  features  of  the  lovely  Countess  of  Cov- 
entry (Maria  Gunning),  and  I  read  therein  the  curious  old  stories 
that  I  have  not  seen  these  twenty  years,  about  the  splendid  career 
of  that  Irish  lass;  how  constables  have  to  protect  her  from  being 
mobbed  when  she  takes  her  walks  abroad  in  the  park;  how  the 
cobbler,  who  is  making  a  pair  of  shoes  for  her  marvelous  tootsi- 
cums,  takes  in  a  couple  of  guineas  by  exhibiting  these  wonders  at 
a  penny  a  peep,  and  all  the  rest  of  those  boorish  follies  that  at- 
tended the  advent  of  the  "beautiful  Gunnings."  When  I  read 
these  stories  last,  I  thought  within  me:  Of  all  mobs,  the  English 
mob  enjoys  easy  preeminence  for  its  disregard  of  the  decencies, 
and  for  downright  brutality. 

Just  fifty  years  later,  a  talented  English  actor,  accompanied  by 
his  equally  famous  wife,  landed  in  New  York.  It  was  midsummer, 
the  season  was  not  to  begin  for  some  days,  and  they  retreated  to 
the  town  of  Poughket'psie,  then  something  of  a  fashionable  resort, 
for  rest.  Arriving  at  nightfall,  dusty  and  worn-out,  at  one  of  our 
American  caravanserais  surrounded  by  its  characteristic  and  crowd- 
ed "piazza,"  they  had  to  press  their  way  "  through  a  blaze  of  light 
and  a  host  of  elegantly  dressed  men  and  women,  who  abandoned 
the  illuminated  ball-room  and  lined  the  piazzas  and  corridors  to  in- 
spect the  new  arrivals The  whole  party  was  in  a  state  of 

tumult,  and  '  the  Mathooses ! '  traveled  from  mouth  to  mouth  with 
lightning  speed."  When  a  few  years  ago  I  read  the  lines  just 
quoted  in  the  autobiography  of  Charles  James  Mathews,  "Gad," 
thought  I,  "  our  elegantly  dressed  papas  and  mammas  in  1838 
were  not  much  better-mannered  than  the  British  cads  who  mobbed 
Maria  Gunning." 

But  nothing  of  this  sort  could  happen  now!  Couldn't  it? — just. 
Mrs.  Langtry  arrives  in  San  Francisco,  and  stops  in  her  railroad  car 
instead  of  going  to  a  hotel.  "The  woman  hasn't  good  sense," 
thought  I ;  "does  she  suppose  she  is  going  to  be  mobbed?  "  Faith, 
one  of  us  two  had  not  good  sense,  but  Mrs.  Langtry  was  not  the 
one.  The  lady  steps  into  a  jewelry  shop  and  forthwith  the  entrance 
is  mobbed,  and  she  has  to  escape  the  back  way. 

Moral :  The  cads  who  encumber  Montgomery  Street  to-day  are 
as  blackguards  no  whit  less  thorough  than  those  who  hustled  in 
St.  James  Park  in  1750  or  drove  the  Mathewses  from  their  hotel  in 
1838.  o 

Apropos  of  Madame  Vestris,  said  to  have  possessed  the  most 
perfect  foot  and  handle  to  it  then  on  the  stage,  I  remember  that  a 
fashionable  daguerreotypist  in  New  York  had  a  cast  of  it  that  she 

E resented  him.  It  was  a  foot  to  remember.  Mathews  quite  altered 
is  social  standing  by  this  marriage.  One  of  his  noble  lady  friends 
writes  to  him  on  his  announcement  of  taking  to  the  stage:  "But, 
cher  ami,  if  you  would  act,  why  not  act  '  at  home,'  like  your  poor 

father,  which  is  a  higher  walk?     And  why  Madame  V ?     And 

why  a  minor  theatre?"  When  the  union  was  announced,  three 
famous  ladies  of  the  green-room  were  discussing  it. 

"  They  say,"  remarked  Miss  Rainforth,  "  that  she  told  him  every 
one  of  her  escapades." 

"What  touching  candor!  "  said  Miss  Nisbett. 

"  What  a  prodigious  memory!  "  said  Mrs.  Humby. 

Apropos  of  feet:  The  feet  of  Powers's  Greek  Slave  are  big.  Of 
course  they  are,  because  she  was  Greek,  and  therefore  wore  san- 
dals, and  had  the  out-door  Greek  habit  of  tramping  about  her 
native  hills  a  good  deal,  with  a  springy,  graceful  step,  that  gave 
work  and  use  to  her  feet.  Now,  all  members  of  the  body  that  are 
given  use  and  work  are  enlarged,  and  those  that  are  disused  become 
atrophied  and  small.  The  races  that  have  small  hands  and  feet 
are  those  that  have  not  worked  with  them  for  some  generations; 
and  the  same  will  usually  be  true,  in  a  measure,  of  the  individuals 
and  the  ancestors  of  the  individuals  who  possess  small  hands  and 
feet.  None  of  the  sturdy  races,  that  are  worth  a  cent  to  them- 
selves or  to  the  world,  have  either  small  hands  or  feet.  The  Arabs 
are  hardy  and  tough,  but  they  ride  horseback  and  do  not  work; 
their  women  are  kept  locked  up,  and  loaf  on  couches  and  mats  all 
their  lives.  The  Spanish  race  has  inherited,  along  with  the  Arab 
habits,  Arab  extremities,  and  it  is  the  typically  worthless  race  of 
Christendom.  American  women  have  smaller  feet  and  hands  than 
English,  and  by  as  much  as  these  extremities  are  smaller  so  are 
their  owners  inferior— as  animals.  Mr.  Dobson's  lines  to  Geral- 
dine's  tootsicums  are  distinctly  precious,  no  doubt;  the  girl  they 
conjure  up  to  the  mind  is  quite  the  ideal  of  what  one's  girl  should  be. 
But  when  it  comes  to  permanent  relations— right  down  to  busi- 
ness, so  to  speak— Mr.  Saxe  has  contrived  to  define  man's  real  po- 
sition on  the  "  Ideal  and  Real": 

IDEAL.  REAL. 

I  saw  a  lady  rather  small  I  see  a  woman  rather  tall, 

(A  Juno  was  my  strict  abhorrence),  And  yet,  I  own,  a  comely  lady, 

With  flaxen  hair,  contrived  to  fall  Complexion  such  as  I  must  call 

In  careless  ringlets  a  la  Lawrence;  (To  be  exact)  a  little  shady; 

A  blonde  complexion ;  eyes  that  drew  A  hand  not  handsome,  yet  confest 

From    autumn     clouds     the     azure  A  generous  one  for  love  or  pity ; 

brightness;  A  nimble  foot,  and— neatly  dressed 

The  foot  of  Venus;  arms  whose  hue  In  No.  5 — extremely  pretty. 
Was  perfect  in  its  milky  whiteness. 

Mi.  Saxe  is  less  explicit  on  the  foot  question  than  he  might  have 
been,  for  Venus  had  not  a  "  small  "  foot.  But  what  he  implies  is 
plain  enough. 

To  recur  to  the  matter  of  mobbing:  a  well-authenticated  story 
comes  from  Monterey,  that  Mrs.  Langtry  was  twice  mobbed 
there  on  Sunday  last. 

A  not  altogether  unfounded  idea  exists  that  Monterey  is  the 
Newport  of  the  Pacific.  There  are  to  be  found  in  the  summer  all 
that  our  city  can  boast  of  aristocracy,  all  our  money,  all  our  good 
clothes,  all  our  exclusiveness,  and  all  our  aristocratic  intention. 
Our  haughty  dames  sit  upon  the  piazzas  in  aristocratic  idleness] 
The  younglings  herd  together  upon  the  lawns,  and  are  aristocrat- 
ically athlete.  The  girls  require  no  eulogy.  The  boys  are  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  a  growing  crop  of  gallantry,  chivalry,  and 
manliness.  The  rugged  tenderness  which  characterizes  the  West- 
ern hero  is  fined  down  in  the  new  generation. 

Mrs.  Langtry  approached  this  stronghold  of  exclusiveness,  po- 
liteness, and  chivalry  without  fear  of  exciting  unusual  attention. 
Being  moved  to  take  a  stroll  through  the  grounds,  she  unhesita- 
tingly did  so.  A  sharp  eye  on  the  piazza  caught  sight  of  her  and 
there  was  an  immediate  rush.  Del  Monte  poured  itself  out  of 
doors,  and  gave  the  Lily  full  chase.  Abashed  and  astonished  by 
the  coming  crowd,  she  turned  and  fled,  the  crowd  after  her  full  tilt 
Then  was  seen  the  astonishing  spectacle  of  the  Beauty  of  England 
and  the  Aristocracy  of  California  gathering  up  their  petticoats  and 
scampering  wildly  hither,  thither,  and  yon,  across  the  forbidden 
flower  beds.  This  exciting  race  lasted  for  some  time,  but  the  Lily 
being  brought  to  bay  at  last,  squatted  close  upon  the  ground  and 
hid  herself  behind  a  big  sun-umbrella. 

This  move  so  astonished  the  aristocratic  mob  that  it  fell  back 
in  silence.  During  this  silence  the  Lily  arose  and  began  to  walk 
oft  toward  her  car.  She  was  not  followed  farther.  Amazement 
sat  upon  them,  for  the  Lily's  walk  is  a  sight  to  make  pedestrians 
weep.  She  has  a  swift,  long  stride,  which  makes  her  cover  the 
ground  like  a  hound's  leaps.  Half  a  dozen  of  them  took  her  out  of 
sight,  and  the  aristocratic  mob,  very  much  ashamed  of  its  moment- 
ary impulse  of  curiosity,  went  indoors. 


This  was  the  mob  of  the  mothers,  and  was  only  amusing.  The 
mob  of  the  sons  was  quite  another  affair,  and  was  thoroughly  dis- 
gusting. It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Langtry,  having  dined,  dreaded  to 
make  her  way  through  the  crowds,  and  was  taken  out  through  the 
kitchens.  But  the  boy  mob,  with  the  ingenuity  of  malice,  discov- 
ered the  route  of  exit,  and  headed  her  off.  These  gallant,  manly, 
chivalrous  young  fellows  then  amused  themselves  by  hooting 
at  her,  and  howling  epithets  unfit  to  transcribe.  The  ages  of 
this  mob  ranged  between  twelve  and  sixteen  years,  but  those  who 
heard  their  cries  urge  that  the  fecundity  of  their  ideas  betrays  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Zola,  Eugene  Sue,  and  the  daily  news- 
papers. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  a  gentleman  who  witnessed  the 
affair  caught  one  of  the  boys  and  gave  him  a  most  excellent  thrash- 
ing. It  was  a  caning,  administered  after  the  fashion  of  the  Eng- 
lish public  school,  and  it  will  please  every  one  to  know  that  the 
unmannerly  cub  was  unable  to  sit  down  for  several  days. 

The  boy  may  never  have  studied  logic,  but  if  he  will  consider 
that  his  chastiser's  anger  was  the  effect  of  which  he  was  the  cause, 
he  will  see  that  the  reasoning  applied  to  him  was  a  posteriori. 


The  Cura  Garcia,  who  died  last  year,  aged  eighty-five  years,  had 
been  in  charge  for  more  than  half  a  century  of  the  parish  of  Our 
Lady  of  Talpa  (Mexico),  a  shrine  of  considerable  local  fame.  The 
cura  was  a  lean,  lank  ecclesiastic,  careless  of  his  garb,  devoted  to 
his  Madonna.  He  always  placed  a  lighted  candle  in  her  niche  at 
night  when  he  drew  the  curtain  across  it,  "because  she  would  be 
lonesome." 

A  few  weeks  before  he  died,  a  lawyer,  nearly  of  his  own  age,  and 
a  college  chum,  made  him  a  visit  from  a  neighboring  State.  On 
parting,  the  cura  insisted  they  should  have  a  jig  (Jarabe)  together, 
"because  it  would  be  the  last  time."  They  did  so,  friends  stand- 
ing around  respectfully  uncovered.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  cura  undressed  the  Madonna  every  week  and  gave  her  a  wash- 
ing.    "  She  should  set  an  example  to  the  parish." 

In  the  old  times  before  public  gambling  was  suppressed,  a  gen- 
tleman walked  up  to  a  monte  game  and  threw  down  an  ounce,  say- 
ing :  "  For  Our  Lady  of  Talpa."  She  won,  and  he  bet  again ;  and 
he  went  on  until  Our  Lady's  winnings  had  run  up  to  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars.  At  this  point  her  votary  thought  it  prudent  to  stop. 
Loading  up  five  mules  with  the  dollars,  he  proceeded  to  Talpa  with 
his  offering.  The  cura  heard  his  story,  and  opened  upon  him  the 
flood-gates  of  righteous  wrath.  "  What  business  had  he  to  quit 
until  Our  Lady  had  intimated  her  pleasure  by  letting  him  lose? 
Let  him  return  and  make  the  twenty  thousand  dollars  forty  thou- 
sand! "  The  gentleman  returned,  and  the  monte  bank  soon  won 
back  its  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Cura  Garcia  could  not  tolerate  fleas.  On  feeling  the  stab  of  one 
of  these  familiar  insects  he  instantly  set  about  removing  him,  re- 
gardless of  place  or  time.  He  would  sit  down  in  the  street  and 
turn  up  his  trousers,  or  strip  to  the  buff  and  turn  his  shirt  inside 
out,  seeking  the  aggressor.  On  one  occasion,  at  the  most  solemn 
moment  in  the  sacrifice  of  mass,  down  squatted  the  cura  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar  and  began  searching  for  the  flea. 

"Man."  remonstrated  his  fellow-celebrant,  "remember  where 
you  are." 

"  I  un-flea  myself"  (yo  me  despulgo),  growled  the  cura,  and  went 
on  with  his  search. 

Before  taking  part  in  the  mass  the  celebrant  must  confess,  and 
one  morning  the  other  priest  was  awakened  by  a  row  at  his  win- 
dow. Hastily  throwing  it  open,  there  stood  the  Cura  Garcia,  in 
haste  to  go  to  his  chapel,  where  the  people  were  already  awaiting 
him.    In  a  loud  tone  of  voice  he  began  his  confession. 

"Stop,  stop!  "said  the  other  priest,  "the  people  will  all  hear 
you! " 

"If  they  don't  want  to  hear  me,  let  them  stop  their  ears,"  says 
the  old  cura,  and  went  on  rattling  off  his  peccadillos ;  and  the  good 
people,  sure  enough,  did  stop  their  ears  as  they  went  by. 

The  old  man  was  a  gastronome  in  his  way.  At  Talpa  they  have 
the  yearly  custom  of  going  to  a  village  a  few  leagues  off  for  a  fiesta, 
the  feature  of  which  is  to  eat  a  certain  forced-meat  made  of  turkey 
— and  a  most  amazin'  good  dish  it  is.  This  viand  had  once  before 
brought  the  Cura  Garcia  to  death's  door,  but  the  old  man  said  that 
when  he  could  no  longer  eat  as  much  as  he  wanted  of  the  dish,  he 
was  ready  to  die.  Sure  enough,  at  the  feast  in  1882,  he  ate  six 
plates  of  it — one  down,  t'other  come  on — and  before  morning  he 
waked  in  Paradise.  From  many  leagues  round  people  flocked  to 
his  funeral.  He  had  baptized  most  of  them  and  married  their 
parents,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  con- 
course, amid  sobbing  and  tears. 

No  serial  of  the  year  has  excited  a  deeper  interest  than  Henry 
James's  story,  "  Lady  Barberina."  The  monthly  installments  have 
been  awaited  with  an  anxiety  not  often  given  to  romance.  "  Lady 
Barberina,"  in  fact,  is  not  a  romance.  It  is  simply  a  problem,  and, 
as  has  been  foretold,  James  did  not  solve  it. 

The  final  number,  this  month,  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  Cali- 
fornians,  because  in  it  Mr.  James  introduces  an  alleged  Californian. 
This  gentleman — Mr.  Herman  Longstraw — will  not  be  recognized 
in  his  native  State.  Mr.  James  carefully  tells  us  that  he  is  clad  in 
skins  when  he  is  at  home,  and  that  he  daily  carries  his  life  in  his 
hand.  He  furthermore  makes  a  point  of  his  accent  and  his  mus- 
tache, and  he  is  altogether  very  much  like  a  tame  buffalo. 

I  think  that  possibly  Mr.  fames  carried  Joaquin  Miller  in  his 
head  when  he  wrote  the  sketch,  for  in  closing  Mr.  Longstraw's  ca- 
reer he  mentions  that  he  was  enormously  successful  during  a  Lon- 
don season  because  of  his  strange  personality.  It  was  manifestly 
his  intention  to  make  this  wild  man  of  the  woods  a  beautiful  com- 
bination of  Jack  Oakhurst  and  the  Poet  of  the  Sierras.  For  sev- 
eral reasons  the  portraiture  is  not  a  success.  To  begin  with,  the 
Jack  Oakhurst  breed  died  out  in '51.  When  he  did  live  he  never 
went  East,  never  went  into  cities,  never  went  into  society.  Sec- 
ondly, Joaquin  Miller  is  a  poet  and  a  freak,  and  not  to  be  judged 
by  arbitrary  rules.  Thirdly,  he  is  not  a  Californian.  Fourthly, 
neither  the  Californian  mustache  nor  the  Californian  accent  has 
any  peculiarity.  An  educated  Californian— that  is,  a  Californian 
bora  and  bred — is  the  most  difficult  man  in  America  to  locate  sec- 
tional ly. 

In  short,  Mr.  James  evinces  about  as  much  knowledge  of  Amer- 
ican types  outside  of  the  Newport  circle— this  being  supposed  to 
embrace  Boston  and  New  York— as  a  Frenchman  knows  of  the 
geography  of  the  world  outside  of  Paris.  His  Californian  is  not 
offensive  to  us.  He  has  not  tried  to  make  him  so.  He  has  simply 
drawn  him  according  to  his  own  lights,  which  were  exceedingly 
dim.  He  tried  to  make  a  little  excursion  in  literature  and  he  got 
into  an  unknown  country. 

Every  one  has  some  time  lain  in  bed  after  the  lights  were  out, 
and  bitten  his  tongue  or  beaten  his  breast  metaphorically  for  some 
absurd  thing  he  has  done  or  said.  When  Mr.  James  shall  come 
to  California — and  all  correct  people  are  sure  to  come  this  way 
some  time— he  will  come  handsomely  accredited.  He  will  meet 
the  real  Californian— not  so  good  a  fellow  perhaps  as  Herman 
Longstraw,  but  radically  different.  He  will  hie  himself  to  his 
chamber,  and,  in  disgust  at  his  artistic  failure,  he  will  smite  him- 
self with  his  delicate  pen-hand  till  he  be  black  and  blue. 

It  is  really  a  curious  thing  that,  standard  literature  though  it  be, 
the  Century  accepts  Henry  James's  work.  The  Century  has  not 
the  narrowness  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  which  confines  its  con- 
tributors to  a  small  New  England  circuit,  and  devotes  its  best  fic- 
tional energies  to  the  propagation  of  the  Yankee  dialect.  But  it 
is  essentially  an  American  periodical,  and  as  such  it  has  published 
this  little  story.  The  main  object  of  the  little  story  is  to  prove 
that  a  gently  bred  English  girl  can  not  live  comfortably  in  so  crude 
and  vulgar  a  place  as  America.  It  does  prove  it,  and  one  finds 
one's  self  really  quite  relieved  for  her  when  the  American  man  makes 
his  little  visit  to  the  office  of  the  Cunarders. 

Mr.  James  makes  Lady  Barberina  to  find  no  pleasure  in  anything 
in  America  but  in  looking  out  of  the  window  upon  the  Fifth 
Avenue.  His  calling  it  the  Fifth  Avenue  is  a  mere  matter  of  affecta- 
tion.   He  never  heard  it  so  called  by  an  American,  and   Fifth 


Avenue,  being  an  American  institution,  is  entitled  to  its  American 
nomenclature.  I  looked  to  see  if  he  called  the  great  artery  the 
Broadway,  with  unconscious  remembrance  of  the  Strand.  But 
Broadway  was  omitted  altogether  from  his  picture  of  New  York. 
The  consistent  Anglo-mane  could  not  mention  anything  so  com- 
mercial. 

I  was  walking  up  Market  Street  the  other  day  with  a  tourist— 
not  an  excursionist — when  an  elegantly  appointed  carriage  bowled 
down  the  rails,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  handsome  sorrels.  My  tourist 
gazed  at  it  with  unqualified  astonishment,  and  cried  out,  quite  in- 
nocently : 

"Why,  there's  a  private  team — the  first  I  have  seen  in  San 
Francisco." 

He  had  been  here  ten  days.  I  very  naturally  took  up  the  cud- 
gels for  my  city,  and  began  to  tell  off  a  long  list  of  people  who- 
kept  their  carriages.  He  very  naturally  inquired  of  me  where  he 
should  go  to  see  all  these  fine  turn-outs.    I  could  not  tell  him. 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  my  tourist,  very  plainly,  "you  have  no  style 
in  San  Francisco.  Your  houses  are  all  wooden  houses,  your 
carriages  are  all  hacks.  In  Boston  and  New  York  a  lady  takes 
as  much  pride  in  the  splendors  of  her  trap  as  in  the  beauties  of  her 
drawing-room.  Your  men  are  handsome,  your  women  are  well 
dressed,  your  interiors  are  charming,  your  hospitality  is  boundless, 
but  your  turn-outs  are  atrocious." 

I  mentioned,  mildly,  that  we  constantly  imported  the  best  make 
of  carriages,  and  rather  prided  ourselves  on  our  horseflesh. 

"  I  am  not  alluding  to  the  substantial  part  of  the  equipages.  I 
can  not  ride,  for  hire,  more  comfortably  in  the  United  States  than 
in  the  United  Carriages.  I  am  speaking  of  style.  In  any  other 
city  in  the  world,  the  afternoon  drive  is  a  pageant.  The  gay  dresses 
of  the  ladies  show  to  advantage  in  drags  and  victorias — two  traps 
that  are  conspicuously  rare  in  your  city.  Our  ladies  deck  their 
horses'  ears  with  violets,  cornflowers,  marigolds — whatever  the 
flower  of  the  season.  I  have  not  seen  one  such  decoration  in  this 
land  of  flowers.  Our  carriage-horses  champ  proudly  when  their 
chains  rattle,  but  your  carriage-harness  still  keeps  the  old-fash- 
ioned strap.  I  haven't  seen  a  banged  tail.  I  haven't  seen  a  foot- 
man.   I  haven't  seen  a  livery." 

Every  one  knows  what  an  awful  experience  it  is  to  a  Californian 
to  hear  anything  but  our  climate  run  down  like  this.  I  ventured 
to  explain  that  the  scarcity  of  the  footman  proper  was  owing  to 
the  frequency  of  the  Chinaman.  A  Chinese  footman,  even  in  the 
most  irreproachable  livery,  would  not  be  just  the  proper  ornament 
for  a  box.  But  I  was  not  able  to  make  any  reasonable  explana- 
tion of  the  absence  of  chains,  banged  tails,  and  decorated  ears. 

Will  some  one  of  the  vast  numbers  of  people  who  keep  carriages 
explain  to  my  tourist  why  it  is  that  there  really  is  no  style  in  driv- 
ing in  San  Francisco? 


In  recent  numbers  of  Life  have  appeared  two  cartoons  satirizing 
the  manners  of  gilded  society  in  New  York,  both  of  which  are 
painful  to  the  feelings  of  your  patriotic  American.  One  represents 
a  gilded  youth  who  (No.  1),  having  been  invited  to  dine  at  seven 
o'clock,  arrives  on  time,  and  has  to  wait  twenty  minutes  before 
any  member  of  the  family  appears.  Warned  by  this  experience,  he 
arrives  on  the  next  occasion  (No.  2)  half  an  hour  late,  and  is  ap- 
prised that  the  guests  have  been  a  half-hour  at  table.  This  is  Point 
the  First.  The  other  cartoon  represents  the  gilded  youths,  with  bot- 
tles of  champagne  carried  from  the  supper-room,  deposited  about  a 
withdrawing  room,  where  these  scions  are  congregated,  to  the  neg- 
lect of  the  young  women  entitled  to  their  attentions.  This  is  Point 
the  Second. 

With  the  morality  of  the  last  picture  we  need  not  concern  our- 
selves. What  is  shocking  is  the  crass  vulgarity  of  both.  That 
there  should  exist  in  a  society  assuming  the  character  of  polite  a 
single  establishment  where  unpunctuality  to  the  dinner  hour  is 
conceivable,  is  matter  for  reddening  with  shame,  while  the  cham- 
pagne-bottle episode  would  indicate  that  there  are  cubs  admitted 
to  the  drawing-room  in  New  York  who  should  be  relegated  to  the 
children's  apartments,  to  be  licked  into  some  conformity  with  the 
decencies  of  adult  life.  Men  fully  grown  learn  to  practice  their  in- 
dulgences under  a  certain  reserve.  The  unmannerliness  of  these 
New  York  fledglings  is  of  a  sort  that  calls  for  spanking.  It  is 
seventy-four  years  since  Washington  Irving  gave  his  whipping  to 

"  those  brainless,  pert  bloods  of  our  town, 

Those  sprigs  of  the  ton  who  run  decency  down,  .  .  . 
Who  are  loud  at  the  play— and  who  impiously  dare 
To  come  in  their  cups  to  the  routs  of  the  fair." 

It  is  thirty-one  years  since  another  satirist  tickled  the  hides  of 
"  the  youths  who  are  led  out  and  carried  home,  or  who  stumble 
through  the  german,  having  brought  down  bottles  of  champagne 
from  the  supper-room  and  put  them  by  the  side  of  their  chairs  for 
refreshment  during  the  dance." 

I  did  not  suppose  that  morals  had  mended  any  since  the  times 
quoted,  but  I  fancied  that  manners  had.  Life's  cartoons  show  that 
they  have  not. 

In  some  of  the  more  out-of-the-way  spots  of  Mexico,  a  religion 
lingers  on  among  the  Indians  of  the  primitive  type  first  introduced 
by  the  old  missionaries  to  the  pagan  mind.  At  Mazatan  the  In- 
dians have  a  "  santo  "  (a  big  wooden  doll)  with  a  movable  head, 
by  means  of  which  he  signifies  his  answers  to  the  petitions  ana 
questions  addressed  to  him.  Shortly  before  the  railroad  engineers 
reached  Mazatan,  the  weather  had  continued  dry  for  some  time  in 
spite  of  very  fervent  adoration  of  the  Santo  by  the  whole  village. 
Losing  patience,  they  took  him  out  into  the  plaza  and  flogged  him 
well,  and  with  the  very  best  results  for  rain  fell  within  forty-eight 
hours.  Shortly  afterward  the  railroad  engineers  appeared  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  Indians  were  doubtful  how  to  receive  them. 
They  asked  the  saint  if  he  wanted  the  railroad,  and  he  wagged  his 
head,  "  No."  The  chief  of  the  party  thought  it  prudent  to  avert 
any  trouble  that  might  come  of  this  answer,  by  communicating  it 
to  the  military  authority;  this  authority  had  an  interview  with 
the  ecclesiastical,  and  the  question  was  a  second  time  referred  to 
the  Santo.  A  change  of  heart  had  been  wrought  in  him,  for  now 
he  nodded  "  Yes  "—he  wanted  the  railroad.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  this  sort  of  thing,  not  always  just  in  this  shape,  among  the  In- 
dians throughout  Mexico;  and,  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  just  cited, 
it  is  made  an  aid  to  good  government. 

And  sometimes  it  isn't. 


What  Du  Maurier  meant  by  drawing  the  professional  beauties 
he  gave  us  last  year  naked  half  way  to  the  waist,  Mrs.  Langtry 
has  shown  us  in  her  own  persorj.  /  think  the  object  aimea  at 
would  be  more  fairly  hit  by  leaving  rather  more  to  the  imagination. 
I  remember  some  lines  (or  rather  I  don't  remember  them)  com- 
mencing : 

"  O  chemisette,  the  lightest  yet 

That  e'er  hid  bosom  fairer,  whiter. 
Thou  dost  not  know  what  envious  woe 

Thy — something — snow  has  caused  the  writer.'' 

Now  that  is  the  effective  attitude,  I  insist,  in  which  a  man  should 
be  thrown,  to  which  he  should  be  lured,  and  where  he  should  be 
left,  whimpering.  But  after  so  much  clothing  has  been  removed  as 
DuMaurier's  beauties  and  Mrs.  Langtry  remove,  I  do  not  yearn  to 
drag  off  any  more.  Those  girls  may  depend  upon  it  the  style  is  a 
mistake  and  a  failure. 

"  She  has  a  bosom  white  as  snow; 
Take  care  I 
She  knows  how  much  'lis  best  to  show; 
Beware  I" 

A  fellow  feels  the  provocation  of  these  lines  to  his  finger  tips; 
but  for  that  other  exhibition,  perhaps  it  is  a  question  of  taste  that 
admits  a  different  solution.  Jaded  appetite  and  worn-out  palate 
do  crave  high-spiced  plates.  I  suppose  these  girls  are  catering 
to  that  sort  of  admirers;  but,  hang  ill  when  they  come  among  us 
they  might  cover  up  a  little  as  a  neat  tribute  to  our  untamed  West- 
ern virility. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


Since  that  streak  of  waste  in  English  poetic  literature,  when,  for 
want  of  better,  James  Thomson,  Mark  Akenside  and  William 
Cowper  were  thought  to  be  poets,  there  has  been  no  period  so  bar- 
ren as  these  years  now  passing.  Unless,  perhaps,  some  vers  de  so- 
ciiti,  we  are  now  producing  nothing— not  a  stanza— that  will  be 
read  in  the  year  1900.  Students  of  letters  will  diD  into  our  produc- 
tions as  we  dip  into  "  The  Seasons  "  and  "  The  Task  "—not  other- 
wise. Whether  or  not  the  same  is  quite  true  of  all  our  novels— 
Black's,  Hardy's.  Howells's,  James's,  Mrs.  Burnett's— may  admit 
of  more  dispute,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  true  of  them  also.  I  do  not 
believe  that  George  Eliot  will  be  read  then,  nor  Wilkie  Collins,  nor 
Bulwer,  and  of  Reade's  none  but  "  Peg  Woffington  "  (and,  maybe, 
"  Christie  Johnson"),  which  one  can  fancy  retaining  a  place  some- 
thing as  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  has  done.  At  the  hands  of 
Thackeray  and  Dickens,  our  century  produced  its  greatest  novels 
of  life  and  manners,  corresponding  with  those  of  Fielding  and 
Smollett  in  the  last;  as  a  counterpart  to  Evelina— that  is,  as  a  pict- 
ure of  manners  valuable  for  its  truthfulness— some  one  of  Mr.  Trol- 
lope's  may  establish  itself  as  the  fittest  to  survive;  while  I  know 
not  any  name  that  can  be  rated  as  the  counterpart  of  Miss  Austen. 
In  Charles  Reade,  I  am  sure  that  the  last  of  contemporary  writers 
died  whose  work  will  be  read  by  the  children  of  the  present  gen- 
eration of  young  people. 

Among  the  causes  of  this  decay  of  the  novel,  one,  I  think,  is 
operating  with  unnoticed  potency:  namely,  the  growth  of  a  crop 
of  short  stories— completed  in  from  one  to  three  numbers  of  a  mag- 
azine—of an  excellency  not  oniy  unparalleled  but  unapproached 
in  the  previous  literature  of  English  fiction.  Of  these  many  are 
gems  ofart,  as  exquisite  in  finish  as  they  are  charming  in  composi- 
tion; they  meet  the  most  exacting  critical  canons,  while  satisfying 
alike  the  demands  of  unsophisticated  feeling  and  refined  taste. 
Fair  examples  of  this  class  of  work  are  collections  of  "Stories  by 
American  Authors,"  of  which  the  fourth  volume  is  now  announced 
by  Scribner;  to  form  some  judgment  of  the  degree  of  their  superi- 
ority to  earlier  work  of  the  same  kind,  these  bits  of  true  art  might 
be  compared  with  the  clumsy  "Tales  from  Blackwood,"  which 
also  fairly  represent  the  lighter  fiction  of  thirty  years  ago.  So  long 
as  art-work  of  this  high  character  is  being  produced  on  the  cab- 
inet scale,  the  big  three-volume  pieces  that  constitute  the  High  Art 
of  Fiction  must  proceed  from  hands  truly  great,  in  order  to  hope 
for  acceptance  from  that  class  of  readers  whose  approval  alone  in- 
sures new  editions  as  long  as  the  copyright  endures.  So  far  as  we 
now  know,  it  appears  to  me  that  our  Victorian  era  has  buried,  in 
Charles  Reade,  the  last  of  its  (great)  novelists. 

[Extract  from  the  Daily  Report  of  any  date.] 

If  you  do  not  read  the  Daily  Report  you  do  not  get  the  news. 
The  Daily  Report  makes  it  a  business  to  give  to  the  Daily  Re- 
port's readers  all  the  news.  The  Daily  Report  is  untrammeled. 
Nothing  and  nobody  fears  or  is  feared  by  the  Daily  Report.  Our 
loathsome  contemporaries  do  not  like  the  Daily  Report.  The 
Daily  Report  does  not  care.  For  all  that  it  matters  to  the  Dai- 
ly Report,  if  they  do  not  like  it  they  can  lump  it.  The  Daily 
Report  reports  the  daily  news.  They  are  daily  reported  in  the 
Daily  Report.    Report  the  Daily. 

The  Daily  Report. 

Report. 

* 

Enterprising  tailors  have  put  forth  a  new  sign  in  their  windows: 
"orders  received  for  ladies' tailor-made  garments." 
The  tailor-made  garment  is  the  simplest,  neatest  wear  in  which 
a  woman  can  be  seen  upon  the  street.  It  is  also  the  most  expen- 
sive. It  is  not  upon  this  latter  ground,  however,  that  she  will  be 
kept  away  from  this  seductive  sign.  Neither  is  it  in  a  spirit  of 
broad  philanthropy.  The  papers  used  to  be  full  of  the  employ- 
ments which  women  had  appropriated  to  themselves.  It  is  a  bad 
day  for  the  dressmakers  when  the  tailors  turn  modistes.  Unfortu- 
nately a  man  makes  a  dress  better  than  a  woman  does;  but  the 
dressmakers  will  not  be  entirely  broken  up.  No  wife  will  ever  con- 
sent to  have  the  same  tailor  as  her  husband,  and  no  husband  will 
dare  to  run  two  tailor  bills. 


In  that  paper  by  Henry  James,  entitled  "The  Point  of  View," 
Miss  Sturdy  is  made  to  remark  upon  a  certain  absence  of  deli- 
cacy in  this  country  noticeable  in  circles  that  show  a  rather 
high  surface  polish.  This  observation  receives  confirmation 
enough,  in  all  conscience,  to  any  one  and  every  one  by  his  daily 
commerce  with  his  neighbors,  as  it  doubtless  does  to  them  by  their 
commerce  with  him;  but  we  may  realize  how  ingrained  it  is,  even 
in  those  circles  where  Miss  Sturdy  remarks  its  existence,  when  it 
obtrudes  itself  upon  us  in  deliberate  work  meant  to  be  of  the  dis- 
tinctly delicate — even  dainty — sort.  You  could  open  any  Ameri- 
can magazine  for  the  past  six  months,  that  has  a  department  into 
which  are  collected  those  bits  of  verse  just  now  in  vogue  aiming  at 
the  air  de  society  and  should  scarcely  select  one  specimen  that  is 
wholly  free  from  offense  against  delicacy.  The  women  are  the 
chief  culprits  in  this  regard,  though  it  should  also  be  noted  that 
four-fifths  of  the  verse  in  question  is  written  by  women. 

But  latterly  a  little  volume  of  light  rhymes  has  been  collected 
under  the  title  "  The  Parlor  Muse,"  and,  in  making  his  selections, 
it  is  certain  the  editor  aimed  at  admitting  only  the  best  specimens 
of  the  kind  indicated  by  his  title.  He  gives  favorable  specimens 
of  the  work  of  Praed,  Dobson,  and  Locker;  a  specimen  of  Geo.  A. 
Baker,  Jr.,  unconscious,  apparently,  that  it  is  a  negation  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  thing  as  feeling,  that  it  is  in  consequence  bad 
art  and  worse  taste.  Then  comes  a  delightful  thing  by  Bunner, 
and  one  by^John  Vance  Cheney — well  enough;  and  next  we  have 
the  first  in  the  collection  written  by  a  woman,  "  Possum — I  can," 
which  would  commonly  be  read  as  in  glory  of  fortune-hunting;  it 
exhibits  no  consciousness  that  there  would  be  anything  to  apolo- 

ize.for — anything    essentially    blackguardly — in   such   business. 

Then  some  verses  are  given  to  kissing  in  the  conservatory,  in 
which  the  baldness  of  the  telling  proclaims  an  absence  of  any 
sense  of  delicacy;  next,  an  "  Idyl  of  the  Period,"  where  the  defect 
of  delicacy  has  deepened  into  vulgarity  of  brazen  type.  This  spec- 
imen is  anonymous,  and  for  the  obvious  reason  that  any  one 
with  the  wit  to  write  it  would  have  the  wit  not  to  own  it.  Yet 
this  collection  is  of  the  tid-bils,  the  ultra-dainty  specimens,  of 
vers  de  society  as  evolved  by  the  American  parlor  muse.  That 
muse  has  yet  a  height  to  scale  before  we  can  admit  her  right  to  the 
title  she  would  claim. 


T 


It  is  in  contemplation  to  rule  American  artists  out  of  the  French 
Salon.  This  is  no  feeling  against  the  artists  themselves,  but  for  a 
blow  at  the  American  Government,  which  charges  such  immense 
duties  upon  works  of  art.  The  French  claim  that  all  these  works 
of  art  should  pass  free  through  the  American  customs  because  they 
are  in  no  sense  an  opposition  to  us.  They  claim  that  we  are  a 
strictly  utilitarian  people,  and  devote  no  attention  to  the  manu- 
facture of  the  purely  beautiful. 

In  refutation  of  this,  we  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  large  crop  of 
American  heiresses  annually  exported  to  the  European  continent. 
They  must  give  satisfaction,  for  they  are  rarely  returned. 


Ten  thousand  Chinamen  went  home  to  the  Flowery  Land  a  few 
months  ago,  to  keep  the  Chinese  New  Year.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  why  they  went.  They  can  find  as  much  dirt,  as  many  smells, 
as  loud  firecrackers,  and  as  cheap  morals  in  Jackson  Street  as  in 
China.  But  they  did  go,  and  the  city  was  the  more  peaceable  by 
ten  thousand  bombs  a  day,  ten  thousand  smells,  and  ten  thousand 
'*  cousins  "  to  lure  our  domestics  away. 

What  a  happy  Fourth  of  July  we  might  have  if  there  were  some 
place  to  which  we  could  ship  ten  thousand  small  boys  during  the 
holiday.  Unhappily,  the  small  boy  is  not  wanted,  either  in  heaven 
or  hell,  earth  or  China. 

♦ 

I  was  talking  to  Langtry's  manager  the  other  day,  and  he  in- 
formed me  that  the  Lily  intended  taking  a  flying  trip  around  the 
country  next  week. 


"  We  shall  first  go,"  said  he,  "  through  the  Yo-se-might  Valley." 

"  Ah?  "  I  replied;  '*  I  presume  the  lady  will  go  by  special  train?" 

"Yes,"  said  he;  "we  shall  charter  a  locomotive,  and  take  her 
car,  the  Jerome  Marble,  right  through  the  heart  of  the  Yo-se- 
might." 

"An  excellent  idea,"  I  replied;  "but  there  is  one  thing  you 
must  not  fail  to  do." 

"And  that  is ?" 

"To  be  sure  and  tell  the  engineer  to  stop  at  Inspiration  Point." 

"  Thank  you  very  much.    I  shall  not  fail  to  do  so." 

"Another  thing,  too." 

"What  is  that?" 

"Go  out  on  the  platform  of  the  car  when  you  reach  El  Capitan, 
and  look  over  the  edge." 

He  thanked  me,  and  said  he  would.  I  doubt  it,  though.  It 
might  make  him  dizzy.  Will-o'-the-Wisp. 


SOCIETY. 

From  Monterey. 
Dear  Argonaut:  Everybody  has  come  down  here  with  a  rush, 
and  I  don't  see  how  there  is  going  to  be  much  more  room  for  Fourth 
of  July  arrivals.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  Ashe  are  down  here  now. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  Ashe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Fawcett,  and 
Mrs.  Porter  Ashe's  younger  brother  accompany  them.  They  keep 
up  continual  four-in-hand  driving  parties.  Mrs.  Porter  Ashe  has 
not  appeared  in  the  surf  yet.  She  leaves  that  to  her  better  half. 
But  she  has  worn  lots  of  delicious  Parisian  breakfast  and  driving 
costumes.  Of  the  brides  down  here,  Mrs.  Keith  (nee  Nellie  Bench- 
ley)  is  the  prettiest.  Her  sister,  Mrs.  Taff,  is  with  her.  Mrs. 
Watson  and  Miss  Jennie  came  down  Friday  to  visit  them.  The 
Taylors  are  now  established  in  their  old  quarters.  Miss  Edith's 
merry  voice  can  be  heard  every  morning  through  the  hallways. 
Her  Sacramento  cousins  are  now  with  her.  Mrs.  Horace  Davis 
gave  a  fruit  party  last  week  which  was  most  enjoyable;  and  there 
are  others  soon  to  follow.  The  Hop  got  to  working  fairly  Satur- 
day evening  at  nine  o'clock,  and  kept  till  eleven.  The  main 
trouble  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  dowagers  will  insist  on 
having  the  windows  shut  tight  and  fast,  and  the  rooms  get  dread- 
fully hot  and  uncomfortable.  We'd  much  rather  dance  on  the 
porch.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  the  ball-room  is  in- 
tended for  young  girls  or  old  ladies.  We  think  of  getting  up  a, 
petition  to  Mr.  Schonewald  about  it.  Mr.  Crocker  said  that^  what 
we'd  have  to  do.  For  it's  quite  miserable  to  become  flustered  and 
red  and  horrid  after  the  first  dance,  just  because  the  windows  can't 
be  lowered  at  the  top  a  little.  Three  of  us  girls  won't  dance  any 
more  till  it's  done — so  there.  Lovely  Miss  Toliffe  came  down  here 
by  Saturday  evening's  train,  and  attracted  lots  of  attention.  We 
all  asked  her  about  it  as  soon  as  possible,  but  she  says  it  isn't  so  at 
all.  Mrs.  Rutherford  is  making  some  fine  scores  at  tenpins.  She 
throws  straight  from  the  arm  every  time.  Her  rival  is  Mrs.  Aus- 
tin, who  rolls  a  very  swift  and  sure  ball.  Sunday  the  gentlemen 
kept  the  tennis-courts  all  day,  and  the  ladies  only  looked  on. 
Greenway  and  Wilson  played  two  sets  against  Will  and  Henry 
Crocker.  Each  side  won  a  set.  The  rubber  was  to  be  played, 
when  swimming  hour  arrived.  When  we  got  down  to  the  tank, 
Will  Crocker  and  Frank  Unger  were  diving,  and  accidentally  dived 
against  each  other.  Will  Crocker's  arm  was  bruised  quite  pain- 
fully, and  Frank  Unger  went  home  with  a  lame  back.  So  that 
third  tennis  game  was  indefinitely  postponed.  Sunday  morning, 
Mrs.  Langtry  was  greeted  in  a  way  which  wasn't  at  all  nice.  We 
all  wanted  to  see  her  dreadfully.  But  the  way  people  rushed  upon 
her,  and  the  hooting  of  Masters  C.  and  B.  and  their  fellow-hobble- 
dehoys, caused  her  to  retreat  to  her  car  and  stay  there.  She  re- 
fused to  go  to  dinner,  and  we  were  all  extremely  disappointed. 
She  told  a  gentleman  that  she  had  never  received  such  rude  treat- 
ment before  in  her  life.  Sunday,  Charley  Leonard  gave  an  exhibi- 
tion of  fancy  bicycle-riding,  in  which  he  executed  many  pretty 
tricks.  Colonel  Tobin,  of  the  Third  Regiment,  was  down  here 
Sunday,  and  went  out  with  Mr.  Schonewald  to  select  ground  for 
the  encampment  of  his  regiment  next  August,  when,  I  believe,  they 
are  going  to  celebrate  some  sort  of  an  anniversary.  The  place  they 
have  chosen  is  where  General  Sherman  camped  when  this  State 
was  taken  from  Mexico,  and  near  the  spot  where  the  early  mission- 
aries took  their  first  Holy  Communion.  The  water  has  been  de- 
lightful all  the  week.  Sunday  quite  a  party  reached  the  raft;  Mrs. 
Rutherford,  as  usual,  Mr.  Taylor,  George  Crocker,  Ned  Greenway, 
Mountford  Wilson,  Henry  Crocker,  Colonel  Tobin,  Mr.  Lockhead, 
Milton  Latham,  Charley  Leonard,  Mr.  Winslow,  and  others.  The 
tanks  were  well  patronized,  too.  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  did 
some  fine  diving,  but  also  an  unsuccessful  bit  of  flirtation.  I  won- 
der what  Kearny  Street  did  in  its  loneliness  Saturday  afternoon. 
Mrs.  Rutherford  went  up  to  the  city  Monday  to  see  Mrs.  Langtry 
as  Galatea,  but  returned  next  day.  Mrs.  Cook  left  Wednesday 
morning  for  the  city,  to  meet  her  niece,  Miss  Lillie  Arrington,  who 
plays  under  the  name  of  Marie  Burroughs  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre 
next  week.  Mrs.  Rutherford  is  studying  hard  at  tennis,  and,  as 
she  does  everything  well,  we  know  she'll  prove  a  big  successt  Mr. 
Small,  who  is  in  Balfour  &  Guthrie's,  has  arrived.  He  is  the  cham- 
pion tennis  player.  Mountford  Wilson  is  second,  with  Miss  Nina 
Adams  as  the  champion  lady  player.  There  are  two  sisters  here, 
the  Misses  Wilson  of  Los  Angeles,  who  are  champions  of  that  city. 
They  played  against  Mr.  Wilson  and  Nina  Adams,  last  week,  but 
were  left  far  behind.  Mlldred. 

Engagements  and  Weddings. 

It  is  announced  that  Miss  Kate  Hubbard,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Hubbard  of  Oakland,  is  engaged  to  Lieutenant  Hyde,  U.  S.  A. 

Last  week  Mr.  R.  L.  Swayne,  of  the  firm  of  C.  A.  Edson  &  Co., 
and  a  graduate  of  the  Hastings  Law  College,  was  united  in  "mar- 
riage to  Miss  Overacker,  daughter  of  the  late  ex-Svjpervisor  of  Al- 
ameda County.  The  young  couple  are  spending  a  month  at  Lake 
Tahoe. 

California's  Honors  at  Yale  College. 
The  San  Francisco  boys  lead  the  Freshman  class  at  Yale  this 
year.  First  comes  Master  John  N.  Pomeroy  (youngest  son  of  Pro- 
fessor Pomeroy,  of  the  Hastings  Law  College),  who  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  Freshman  class,  and  who  has  taken  what  is  considered 
the  highest  college  honor  for  a  Yale  undergraduate — the  first  Wool- 
sey  scholarship.  Pomeroy  is  the  youngest  boy  in  a  class  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  A  California  boy,  Thomas  Curtis,  bears  off 
second  honors,  with  the  second  Woolsey  scholarship.  Pomeroy 
takes  the  first  first-grade  Latin  composition  premium.  The  sec- 
ond premium  was  awarded  to  another  California  boy,  Samuel 
Knight,  who  is  a  nephew  of  the  late  Governor  Haight.  Knight 
has  another  distinction  in  the  presidency  of  the  base-ball  nine.  A 
San  Francisco  youth  already  holds  the  presidency  of  the  boat  crew 
of  '87.  In  fact,  there  were  only  two  honors  in  the  Freehman  class 
for  Eastern  lads— the  foot-ball  captaincy  and  an  honorable  men- 
tion, 

Mrs.  Langtry. 
Last  Sunday  Mrs.  Langtry,  accompanied  by  several  friends,  vis- 
ited Monterey,  in  her  car,  the  Jerome  Marbh.  During  the  week 
she  took  a  number  of  rides  and  drives  Cliffward.  To-morrow 
morning  she  goes  for  a  flying  trip  to  the  Yosemite,  before  leaving 
for  New  York  and  England. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Ariel  Lathrop  came  down  from  Vina  last  week.  Miss  A.  M. 
Lathrop  and  her  nephew,  Leland  Lathrop,  have  gone  up  to  Colfax. 

General  John  Bidwell  came  down  from  Chico  last  week,  accom- 
panied by  his  brother,  who  is  visiting  this  coast  from  Indiana. 
They  returned  again  on  Wednesday. 

Mrs.  George  D.  Roberts  and  daughter,  and  C.  G.  Hooker  and 
family,  are  at  the  Grand  Central,  Tahoe  City. 

Charles  N.  Fox  and  his  daughter,  Miss  Fox,  returned  to  their 
Oakland  home  from  their  trip  into  the  interior  on  Sunday. 


Mr.  Lindsley  G.  Bingham  has  returned  from  his  three  months' 
visit  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  entirely  restored  in  health. 

Mrs.  McElroy  and  son  are  at  the  Tallac  House,  Lake  Tahoe. 

Colonel  A.  W.  Von  Schmidt,  accompanied  by  Miss  Lillie  Von 
Schmidt  and  Miss  Parsons,  were  at  the  Grand  Central  Hotel  on 
Tuesday  last. 

Moses  Hopkins  and  E.  W.  Hopkins  went  East  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jessie  R.  Grant  and  daughter  arrived  here  from 
the  East  Wednesday  morning. 

Mrs.  J arboe,  accompanied  iDy  her  son  and  daughter  and  Miss 
Grace  Jones,  are  at  the  Tallac  House,  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  Cook  are  visiting  Woodland. 

Doctor  Murray,  of  the  Australia,  is  visiting  the  Yosemite. 

Miss  Stow  returned  on  Tuesday  from  visiting  Mrs.  Henry  Ed- 
gerton,  in  Sacramento. 

Governor  Stoneman  has  returned  from  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

H.  J,  W.  Dam  and  J.  Wright,  of  Sacramento,  are  at  Tahoe. 

Mr.  W.  Maxwell  and  his  brother,  two  English  gentlemen  now 
visiting  this  coast,  went  up  to  the  Yosemite  on  Saturday. 

Mrs.  Creed  Haymond  is  visiting  in  Sacramento. 

Miss  Hanchett  is  visiting  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Maxwell,  of  Los  Angeles,  have  been 
spending  the  last  two  weeks  in  this  city.  They  came  up  princi- 
pally for  the  Langtry  season. 

Mrs.  Butterfield  and  the  Misses  Butterfield  came  up  from  Mon- 
terey Wednesday,  and  left  next  morning  for  the  Yosemite. 

Mrs.  Haff,  of  New  York,  is  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Arnold  is  visiting  Lake  Tahoe. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Boalt  and  Miss  Boalt  left  for  the  Yosemite  by 
way  of  Madera  on  Friday.  % 

Irving  M.  Scott  returned  from  his  European  and  Eastern  trip 
Saturday  morning. 

Mrs.  Currier  and  Miss  Currier  are  at  the  Grand  Central  Hotel, 
Tahoe  City. 

Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Mayer  is  summering  at  Monterey. 

Charles  Baldwin  is  at  Monterey. 

Miss  Lizzie  Hull  will  shortly  visit  Del  Monte. 

The  Stetsons  are  still  at  Monterey. 

Mrs.  Adams  and  family  are  still  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Favre  has  left  Monterey, 

Mrs.  Milton  S.  Latham  is  still  at  Del  Monte. 

Miss  Joliffe  went  down  to  Monterey  Saturday,  to  stay  a  few 
weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Unger  spent  Sunday  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Quincy  Adams  have  been  visiting  Del 
Monte. 

The  Taylors  are  still  at  Monterey. 

Hiram  fubbs  and  family  go  up  to  the  Yosemite  this  morning  by 
way  of  Big  Oak  Flat. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  II.  Brewster  are  at  the  Yosemite. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Agard  went  to  the  Yosemite  Valley 
Thursday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Morris  have  returned  from  their  bridal 
tour,  and  are  residing  at  424  Leavenworth  Street. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

Captain  Perkins  reported  for  duty  on  the  Hartford,  Saturday 
week. 

Pay-Director  W.  W.  Williams,  who  relieves  Pay-Director  Casper 
Schenck  at  the  navy  pay-office  here  on  the  30th,  will  arrive  here  on 
the  25th.     Major  Schenck  will  reside  here  on  waiting  orders. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Charles  M.  Thomas  has  been  detached 
from  the  Naval  Academy,  and  ordered  as  executive  of  the  Hartford. 
He  arrived  in  this  city  Monday,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
duty. 

Commander  A.  B.  Johnson,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  from  the  East 
Monday. 

Lieutenant-Commander  George  B.  Livingston,  who  has  been  as- 
signed to  the  position  of  executive  officer  of  the  Monongahela,  now 
being  refitted  at  Mare  Island,  is  at  the  Palace. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Masteller,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  here  last  Monday. 

Pay-Inspector  T.  T.  Caswell  will  report  here  on  the  30th  as  Fleet 
Paymaster  of  the  Pacific  station,  relieving  Henry  M.  Dennison, 
Pay-Inspector. 

—  -» 

Notes  and  Gossip, 

Mrs.  Hearst  expected  to  go  down  to  Monterey  this  week  with  a 
large  party  of  friends,  but  they  could  not  get  sufficient  room  ac- 
commodation. 

Miss  Addie  Mills  will  not  accompany  her  friend,  Miss  Hull,  to 
Monterey,  preferring  to  continue  her  quiet  life  at  Menlo. 

A  fine  time  is  expected  in  San  Rafael  to-night,  at  the  bazaar  for 
St.  Paul's  Church,  which  will  be  held  in  Gordon's  Hall.  A  num- 
ber of  charming  society  ladies  will  preside  over  the  booths. 

Miss  Whittier  drives  out  every  day  at  Monterey  in  her  phaeton, 
with  its  fine  black  horse — graduation  presents  from  her  father. 


OBSCURE    INTIMATIONS. 


"  A  Foreigner." — Read  standard  English  works  to  perfect  your- 
self in  English;  read  newspapers  to  perfect  yourself  m  the  collo- 
quial dialect;  listen  to  lectures  and  sermons,  and  go  to  theatrical 
performances,  in  order  to  acquire  the  pronunciation.  Actors,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  followed  blindly  in  their  pronunciation;  many  of 
them  are  vulgar  and  uneducated,  and  stage  management  in  Amer- 
ica is  not  as  in  Germany — it  does  not,  apparently,  control  the 
actor's  speech. 

A.  O.  Houston — You  are  variously  imbecile.  There  is  no  hope 
for  you. 

"Religion,"  declined;  "A  Dangerous  Mine,"  declined;  "Ode 
to  our  Dead  Heroes,"  declined;  "Uncle  Sam  Speaks,"  declined; 
"An  Art  Boom,"  declined;  "Class  Day  at  Hampton,"  declined; 
"Bereavement,"  declined;  "  Mating,"  declined;  "  DeLong:  A 
Thenody," declined;  "Government  Usurpations,"declined;  "Out 
of  the  Tiger's  Clutch,"  declined;  "Shakespeare's  Pall-bearers," 
declined;  "Monte  Diablo,"  declined;  "  Nameless,"  declined; 
"  Nissa,"  declined;  "The  Man  who  Sold  Sense,'' declined;  Son- 
net: "  Without  a  Name,"declined;  "  Beside  Thy  Grave,  "declined; 
"  Yosemite  Valley,"  declined;  "Charley  Dean,"  declined;  "Fate 
of  Kalamkapuli,"  declined;  "Juille,"  declined;  "A  Life  Thrown 
Away,"  declined;  "Romance  in  Mormondom,"  declined;  "Do- 
lores," declined;  "  A  Lesson  of  Life,"  declined;  "  A  Suggestion," 
declined;  "Bachelor's  Reminiscences,"  declined;  "A  Tale  of 
Woe,"  declined;  "After  the  Opera,"  declined;  "  The  Woman  who 
Talked,"  declined;  "  To  the  People,"  declined;  "  Easter  Eve,"  de- 
clined; "The  Fatal  Ring,"  declined. 


ART    NOTES. 

Wores's  portraits  of  Mrs.  Hooker  and  General  Turnbull  are  at- 
tracting much  attention  at  Morris  &  Kennedy's. 

Straus  is  in  Sonoma  County,  studying  from  nature;  as  are  also 
Latimer  and  Stanton. 

Miss  Rockwell  is  at  Santa  Cruz,  making  a  number  of  landscapes 
in  that  vicinity,  to  fill  the  order  of  a  wealthy  Philadelphian. 

Morris  is  expecting  shortly  two  landscape  panels  from  Raschen, 
who  is  now  at  Fort  Ross. 


"  No,  my  friend,"  remarked  a  solemn-visaged  individual, 
when  invited  to  kiss  the  wine-cup,  "  I  drink  nothing  but 
water.  Water  is  the  best  drink  ever  given  to  man . "  "  Very 
true,"  replied  the  other,  watching  the  bubbles  in  his  gloss; 
"  but  isn't  it  rather  selfish  in  a  man  always  to  b 
the  best?"— Boston  Transcript. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


THE    CHESS-PLAYER. 

[  All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  addressed 
to  "Chess  Editor  Argonaut,  No.  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal."]  _ 

Problem  No.  XXXIII— By  Miss  Frideswide  F.  Beechey. 
First  Prize  in  Ladies'  International  Two-move  Tourney. 


Ks,  K7,  QB6,  Q4,     KB5,  KKt7. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 

o 

Problem  No.  XXXIV.— By  G.  E.  Barbier. 
BLACK. 


WHITE. 
White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problem  No.  XXVII. 
I — Q  x  P  2 — Any  move 

2— Q  or  Kt  mates. 

Solution  of  Problem  No.  XXVIII. 
I— Kt  R4  I— BxKt  at  R4  (a,  b,  c) 

2— Q  B4  ch         2— K  x  Q 
3— R  B6  mates. 

(b)  1 1  -Q  x  B 

2—0  O5  ch      ' 
3— Kt  Kt2  mates. 
QB2 


(a)  1 1— BxKt  at  B2 

2— Q  B4  ch       2— K  x  Q 
3— R  Q_4  mates. 


-K  moves 


R  Q7  dbl  ch  2— K  K3 
Q  x  Q_  mates. 


Correct   solutions  received  as  follows:  Problems    XXIX  and 
XXX— From  U.  Hartnell,  Salinas. 


Game. 
Played  in  the  Vienna  Chess  Club,  August  13th,  1883. 
notes  from  Chess  Monthly: 


Game  and 


White. 
J.  Schwarz. 
I-PK4 
2-Kt  QB3 
3-Kt  KB3 
4-P  0.4(b) 
5— Kt  x  P 
6-BK3 
7— B  K2  ( ! ) 
S-Q  02(c) 

9-B  B3  9-P  03 

10— Castles  QR  10— KtKKts 


QUEEN'S   KNIGHT'S   OPENING. 
Black. 

Dr.  P.  Meitner. 
I-P  K4 
2-Kt  OB3 
3-P  KKt3  (a) 
4— Px  P 
5— B  Kt2 
6-Kt  B3 
7 — Castles 
8— R  Ksq 


-BKt5 
12— P  KR3 
13— P  x  Kt 
I4-Kt65(!) 
15— B  B6  (0 


-Q  Q*  (d) 
12— Kt  x  Kt  (e) 
I3-QB3(?) 
14-R  K3 
15— Kt  x  B 


White. 
16— P  x  Kt 
17— Kt  x  B  ch 
18-R  x  P  (g) 
io-PK$(!) 
20— R  RS  ch 
21— Q  Ky  ch 
22 — P  x  . 


Black. 
16— B  x  B 
17— R  x  Kt 
IS— K  B  sq 
19— Rx  P 
20— K  K2 
21 — K  K3 
PB3 


23— R  KS  (ch) !  23— Q  x  R 
24— Q  Q5  ch  24— K  Q2 
25— P  x  P  ch  25— K  62 
26— R  K  sq  ch  26— K  B  sq 
27— R  x  Q  ch  27— K  x  R 
28— Q  x  R 


29— P  Kt5 
3l-QQS(h) 


28— K  B2 
29— B  B4 
30— B  K3 
31 — Resigns, 


(!)  a  good,  strong  move.         (?)  a  bad,  unsound  one. 

(a)  This  move  was  adopted  by  Steinitz  in  the  Vienna  Tourna- 
ment, 18S2. 

(b)  4  B  B4  may  be  played  here  with  equal  advantage.  In  fact, 
some  authorities  prefer  it  to  the  text  move,  on  account  of  Black's 
gaining  time  to  develop  his  KB  after  4  P  Q4,  P  x  P,  5  Kt  x  P,  B 
Kt2,  etc. 

(c)  The  moves  thus  far  are  identical  with  the  opening  of  a  game 
between  Wittek  and  Steinitz  in  the  above  mentioned  Tournament. 
Here,  however,  Wittek  castled.  Schwarz's  intention  seems  to  be 
the  alternative  of  castling  on  either  side. 

(d)  This  is  very  weak,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  primary  cause 
of  Black's  subsequent  troubles.  Better  would  have  been  II — P  B3, 
and  if  White  continues  as  in  the  text  12  P  KR3,  then  12 — KKl  K4, 
etc.  Decidedly  bad  would  have  been  n— Q  x  B,  because  of  12  Q 
x  Q,  B  R3;  13  Q  x  B,  Kt  x  Q;  14  Kt  Q5,  threatening  to  win  the 
exchange,  etc. 

(e)  Even  now  we  would  have  preferred  12— KKt  K4,  so  as  not  to 
open  the  KR  file. 

(f)  The  beginning  of  a  beautiful  combination,  commencing  with 
White's  previous  move  and  carried  out  with  great  vigor  and  preci- 
sion. 

(e)  Perfectly  sound.  If  18— K  x  R,  mate  would  follow  with  19 
R  R  sq  ch,  K  Kt  sq ;  20  Q  R6,  etc. 

(h)  It  is  rare  to  find  such  a  brilliant  termination  in  serious  con- 
tests between  first-class  players.  Of  course,  Black's  allowing  his 
Knight  to  be  taken  on  the  13th  move  was  suicidal. 


At  the  chess  players'  meeting,  held  on  Saturday,  Tune  21,  1884, 
to  arrange  for  the  reception  of  Dr.  Zukertort  and  holding  an  exhibi- 
tion of  chess  play,  Mr.  J.  D.  Redding  was  elected  chairman  and 
Mr.  J.  E.  Tippett  secretary.  The  following  committees  were  ap- 
pointed: Reception— Messrs.  Ogden  Hodman,  H.  Heyneman,  J. 
E.  Tippett,  Jere.  Lynch,  and  T.D.  Redding.  On  Arrangements- 
Messrs.  M.  M.  Estee,  Dr.  Benj.  Marshall,  Fritz  Peipers  J  F 
Welsh,  Tules  Holstein,  H.  Van  Vliet,  Jno.  F.  Pope,  Theodore  F 
Payne,  Capt.  Scott,  R.  O.  Oakley,  E.  Yerworth,  J.  W.  Jefferson' 

.  .  Ti-ipett.  Dr.  Benj.  Marshall  was  elected  treasurer  and  a 
ion  was  at  once  taken  with  very  satisfactory  results. 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 


Nine  Graves  La  Edinbro. 
The  following  is  related  concerning  the  death  of  Jemmy  Camber,  one  of  the 
jesters  of  King  James  I.  during  his  reign  in  Scotland ;  "  Jemmy  rose,  made  him 
ready,  takes  his  horse,  and  rides  to  the  churchyard  in  the  high  towne,  where 
he  found  the  sexton  (as  the  custom  is  there)  making  nine  graves — three  for  men, 
three  for  women,  and  three  for  children ;  and  whoso  dyes  next,  first  come,  first 
served.  '  Lend  me  thy  spade,'  says  Jemmy,  and  with  that  digs  a  hole,  which 
hole  hee  bids  him  make  for  his  grave :  and  doth  give  him  a  French  crowne. 
The  man,  willing  to  please  him  (more  for  his  gold  than  his  pleasure),  did  so; 
•and  the  foole  gets  upon  his  horse,  rides  to  a  gentleman  of  the  towne,  and  on  the 
sodainc  within  two  hours  after  dyed;  of  whom  the  sexton  telling,  he  was  buried 
there  indeed." — Robert  Arnim,  "  The  Nest  of  Ninnies."     (A.  D.  1608.) 

In  the  churchyard,  up  in  the  high  old  town, 

The  sexton  stood  at  his  daily  toil, 
And  he  lifted  his  mattock  and  drove  it  down, 

And  sunk  it  deep  in  the  sacred  soil. 

And  then  as  he  delved  he  sang  right  lustily, 
Aye  as  he  deepened  and  shaped  the  graves 

In  the  black  old  mold  that  smelled  so  mustily, 
And  thus  was  the  way  of  the  sexton's  staves : 

"It's  nine  o'  the  clock,  and  I  have  begun 
The  settled  task  that  is  daily  mine; 
By  ten  o'  the  clock  I  will  finish  one  — 
By  six  o'  the  clock  there  must  be  nine; 

"Just  three  for  women,  and  three  for  men; 
And,  to  fill  the  number,  another  three 
For  daughters  of  women  and  sons  of  men 
Who  men  or  women  shall  never  be." 

"And  the  first  of  the  graves  in  a  row  of  three 
Is  his  or  hers  who  shall  first  appear; 
All  lie  in  the  order  they  come  to  me, 

And  such  has  been  ever  the  custom  here." 

The  first  they  brought  was  a  fair  young  child, 
And  they  saw  him  buried  and  went  their  way; 

And  the  sexton  leaned  on  his  spate  and  smiled, 
And  wondered,  "How  many  more  to-day?" 

The  next  was  a  man;  then  a  woman  came; 

The  sexton  had  loved  her  in  years  gone  by; 
But  the  years  had  gone,  and  the  dead  old  dame 

He  buried  as  deep  as  his  memory. 

At  six  o'  the  clock  his  task  was  done; 

Eight  graves  were  closed,  and  the  ninth  prepared — 
Made  ready  to  welcome  a  man — what  one 

'Twas  little  the  grim  old  sexton  cared. 

He  sat  him  down  on  its  brink  to  rest, 

When  the  clouds  were  red  and  the  sky  was  gray, 

And  said  to  himself;  "This  last  is  the  best 
And  deepest  of  all  I  have  digged  to-day. 

"Who  will  fill  it,  I  wonder,  and  when? 
It  does  not  matter;  whoe'er  they  be, 
The  best  and  the  worst  of  the  race  of  men 
Are  all  alike  when  they  come  to  me." 

They  went  to  him  with  a  man,  next  day, 

When  the  sky  was  gray  and  the  clouds  were  red, 

As  the  sun  set  forth  on  his  upward  way; 

They  went — and  they  found  the  sexton  dead. 

Dead,  by  the  open  grave    was  he; 

And  they  buried  nim  in  it  that  self-same  day. 
And  marveled  much  such  a  thing  should  be; 

And  since,  the  people  will  often  say; 

If  ye  dig,  no  matter  whent 
Graves  to  bury  other  men, 
Think — it  never  can  be  known 
When  ye'll  chance  to  dig  your  own. 
Mind  ye  of  the  tale  ye  know — 
Nine  graves  in  Edinbro. 

— Irwin  Russell  in  July  Century. 


Catalina's  Betrothal. 

My  lover  lived  by  sea  and  shore;  he  sailed  the  Spanish  Main; 

Oh  !  the  long,  round  wave  comes  rolling  up  to  shore ; 
From  Port  au  Prince  to  Barbadoes,  and  fair  Cadiz  in  Spain, 

0  Summer,  keep  the  summer  seas  until  he  comes  again; 

For  loud  the  wild  winds  rave  and  cry,  like  ghosts  about    the 
door. 

We  said  the  creed,  to  festas  went,  we  danced  the  bolero; 

And  the  long,  round  wave  comes  rolling  up  to  shore  ; 
Geneta  frowns,   Pepita  pouts,  because  he  loves  me  so; 
He  told  me  so  a  hundred  times,  before  I  let  him  go; 

And  loud  the  wild  winds  rave  and  cry,    like  ghosts  about  the 
door. 

With  purple  dyes  and  scented  wood,  the  ship  went  down  the  bay; 

And  the  long,  round  wave  comes  rolling  up  to  shore  ; 
As  sinks  the  light  below  the  sea,  I  saw  it   float  away, 
To  bring  me  silks  and  Spanish  lace  against  the  wedding-day; 

And  loud  the  wild  winds  rave  and  cry,  like  ghosts  aoout  the 
door. 

1  told  the  padre  how  the  wind  comes  crying  every  night, 

And  the  long,  round  wave  comes  rolling  up  to  short] 
He  gave  me  three  ?iovenas}  for  the  south  winds  low  and  light, 
To  clothe  the  silken  seas  in  lace  and  veils  of  Spanish  white; 

But  loud  the  wild  winds  rave  and  cry,  like  ghosts  about  the 
door. 

And  all  night  long  Los  Nortes  came;  I  heard  them  shriek  and  cry, 
And  the  long,  round  wave  comes  rolling  up  to  shore; 

And  fearful  things  far  out  at  sea,  that  neither  live  nor  die, 

Laid  their  lonj 
And  loud 
door. 

I  heard  a  ship,  gun  after  gun,  through  all  the  stormy  night, 

And  the  long,  round  wave  comes  rolling  up  to  shore  ; 
And  something  like  a   bird   that   comes,  with  breast  and  wings 

of  white. 
To  wives  of  sailors  lost  at  sea,  against  the  window  light, 

And  loud  the  wild  winds  rave   and  cry,  like  ghosts  about  the 
door. 

I  chose  the  dress  he  loved  the  best,  the  windows  opened  wide, 
And  the  long,  round  wave  comes  rolling  up  to  shore ; 

I  knelt  before  the  crucifix,  as  if  close  to  his  side; 

As  something  seemed  to  speak  of  him,  I  answered  like  a  bride, 
And  loud  the  wild  winds  rave  and  cry,  like  ghosts  about  the 
door. 

I  heard  the  neighbors  at  the  church,   through  all  the  storm  and 
strife, 
And  the  long,  round  wave  comes  rolling  up  to  shore; 
At  mass,  before  the  uprisen  Host,  that  is  the  Lord  of  Life; 
And  knew  He  heard  the  vows  that  made  me  widowed,  wedded 
wife; 
And  loud  the  wild  winds  rave  and  cry,  like  ghosts  about  the 
door. 

And  though   they  frown  to  hear  me  say:  He  sails  the  Spanish 
Main, 
Where  the  long,  round  wave  comes  rolling  up  to  shore, 
I  know  my  life  is  like  the  sea.     Below  its  cross  of  pain 
It  keeps  its  treasures  hidden  safe  until  he  comes  again, 

Though  loud  the  wild   winds  rave  and  cry,  like  ghosts  about 
the  door.  —Will  Wallace  Harney  in  July  Century. 
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ong  wings  along  the  hills  and  beat  the  sea  and  sky; 
'  the  wild  winds  rave  and  cry,  like  ghosts    about  the 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


The  National  Library  of  France  can  boast  about  a  million  more 
books  than  that  of  England,  but  then  it  had  a  start  of  about  a 
century.  As  early  as  1617  a  decree  was  made  compelling  publish- 
ers to  forward  to  it  every  book  they  published. 


To  all  the  women  who,  as  boarding-school  misses,  drank  deeply 
of  the  emotional  "  Rutledge,"  the  author's  latest  novel,  "  Phoebe, 
will  renew  the  draught.     Its  plot,   however,   is  silly,   impossible, 
and  hysterical.     Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston; 
for  sale  by  Bancroft. 

♦ 

Mr.  George  W.  Peck  has  issued  another  one  of  his  "  comic  "vol- 
umes— an  accumulation  of  matter  from  his  pat>er  under  the  title  of 
"Peck's  Boss  Book."  It  contains  a  series  of  illustrations  which 
savor  of  Chicago  art.  Published  by  Belford,  Clarke  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago; for  sale  by  the  American  News  Company. 


Volume  second  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Collins's  "Mineralogy"  has  been 
published  in  the  "  Advanced  Science  "  series.  It  is  written  for  the 
use  of  practical  working  miners,  quarrymen,  field  geologists,  stu- 
dents, and  science  classes.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York;  for  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co. 


"  Science  Ladders  "  is  a  series  of  six  books  bound  in  one  volume, 
which  treat  of  Nature  and  her  wonders  in  a  manner  which  should  be 
comprehensive  to  children.  Its  author  is  Monsieur  d'Anvers,  who 
has  written  a  number  of  works  on  African  discovery.  Published 
by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York;  for  sale  by  Eancroft, 


"  Methods  of  Teaching  Geography  "  is  an  admirable  little  work 
by  Lucretia  Crocker,  of  Boston,  which  has  already  passed  into  its 
second  edition.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  lessons  delivered  to 
teachers,  in  which  methods  of  instruction,  text-books,  etc.,  are 
discussed  at  length.  Published  by  the  Boston  School  Supply 
Company,  Boston;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 


The  fourth  number  of  "  Stories  by  American  Authors  "  has  been 
issued.  It  opens  with  that  story  of  exquisite  pathos,  by  Miss 
Woolson,  entitled  "  Miss  Grief,"  and  contains  among  others  Bun- 
ner's  "  Love  in  Old  Clothes,"  and  "Friend  Barton's  Concern," 
by  Mary  Halleck  Foote.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York;  for  sale  by  Bancroft;  price,  fifty  cents. 

The  city  of  Mexico  supports  eighty-four  newspapers  The  Two 
Republics  is  the  only  daily  paper  published  in  English;  it  was  es- 
tablished in  1867  and  has  a  large  circulation,  which  it  merits.  The 
Mexican  Financier  is  published  both  in  English  and  Spanish.  It 
is  ably  edited  and  well  printed,  and  is  good  authority  on  any  sub- 
ject pertaining  to  Mexican  sentiments  or  finances. 


With  all  his  inaccuracy,  snobbery,  bad  taste,  ill-construction, 
false  perception,  and  pretentious  style,  Richard  Grant  White's 
work  always  furnishes  an  agreeable  half  hour  of  reading,  whether 
he  be  fumbling  with  a  false  Key  at  the  doors  of  philology,  studying 
Shakespeare  through  a  cracked  kaleidoscope,  or  describing  his 
emotions  as  he  lay  in  the  Duke  of  Manchester's  second-best  bed 
and  thought  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  His  literary  cavorts  and  prances 
are  always  picturesque;  and  it  is  really  fascinating  to  watch  him 
juggle  with  an  idea,  as  he  throws  it  out,  and  pulls  it  back,  tossing 
U  hither  and  thither,  while  one  is  never  quite  sure  whether  it  is 
there  at  all.  His  latest  book  is  "  The  Fate  of  Mansfield  Hum- 
phreys," most  of  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
and  concerning  which  some  of  the  innocent  London  literary 
weeklies  have  indulged  in  much  unnecessary  condemnation.  Pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston;  for  sale  by  Bancroft; 
price,  $1.25. 

Miscellany:  "Mr.  Irving  and  his  Life  of  Washington,",  is  the 
title  of  an  article  by  Mr.  Benson  J.  Lossing  in  a  recent  Independ' 
ent.  If  the  "  Mr.  is  necessary  before  the  Irving,  comments  the 
Critic,  it  should  be  put  before  the  Washington  as  well.  But  it  is 
superfluous  in  either  case.    The  most  famous  of  American  writers, 

dead  lor  quarter  of  a  century,  is  no  longer  Mr.  Irving. A 

worthy  country  physician,  Doctor  Rouny,  having  recently  died, 
Monsieur  Alphonse  Daudet  has  written  to  claim  him  as  the  orig- 
inal of  Doctor  Rivals  in  "Jack."  "All  the  details  concerning  him, 
his  horse,  his  carriage,  his  never-paid  notes,  were  absolutely  true, 

he  says. Mr.  Walter  Besant  s  nobly  conceived  story  of  social 

helpfulness,  "  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men,"  has  had  a  more 
powerful  and  immediate  practical  effect  than  any  other  novel  of  the 
day.  So  strongly  was  a  wealthy  young  brewer  moved  to  sympathy 
and  belief  by  tHe  author's  vigorous  pictures  of  Angela  Messenger 
and  her  scheme  that  he  is  now  building  in  the  squalid  East  End  a 
"  Palace  of  Delight "  which  promises  to  realize  the  dream  of  that 
charming  heroine.  The  young  Englishman  intends  that  the  "pal- 
ace "  shall  be  a  source  of  help  and  happiness  to  all  the  sad  inhab- 
itants of  that  haunt  of  misery. 


Announcements:  The  London  Spectator  devotes  two  pages  to  a 
review  of  a  volume  of  plays  in  blank  verse,  by  Michael  Field. 
"  We  know  nothing  of  the  author  of  '  Callirrhoe  and  '  Fair  Rosa- 
mund,'" it  says;  but  it  detects  in  his  poetry  "  the  ring  of  a  new 
voice,  which  is  likely  to  be  heard  far  and  wide  among  the  English 

speaking  peoples." A  Gujerati    translation  or    the  Queen's 

book  is  proposed  in  Bombay.    Permission  to  undertake  the  work 

has  been  aslced  by  a  young  lady — Miss  Putlibai  Wadia.- A 

complete  edition  of  Robert  Buchanan's  poetic  works  is  in  prepara- 
tion.  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  book,  "  Thomas  Bewick  and  His 

Pupils,"  is  nearly  ready  for  the  printer.  The  English  edition  will 
be  published  by  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus,  and  will  be  dedicated 
to  Professor  Sidney  Colvin.  The  American  edition,  which  will 
be  brought  out  by  Messrs.  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  will  be  dedi- 
cated to  Mr.  W.  J.  Linton. In  spite  of  the  lack  of  interest  in 

Mr,  Blackmore's  new  story,  "Tommy  Upmore,"  it  has  gone  into 

a  second  edition  in  London. -The  Tauchnitz  firm  will  publish 

in  the  autumn  a  German  translation  of  Mr.  Appleton  Morgan's 
"  Shakespearean  Myth."   The  translator  is  Doctor  Karl  Muller,  of 

Stuttgart. Anew  edition  of  G.  H.  Lewes's  "Goethe"  will 

soon  be  brought  out  in  London. Trubner  &  Co.  have  in  press 

a  collection  of  popular  Indian  stories^  made  by  Mrs.  H.  W.  Steel 
and  Captain  R.  C.  Temple.  The  title_i>f  the  work  is  "Wide 
Awake  Stories:  a  Collection  of  Tales  told  by  Little  Children,  be- 
tween Sunset  and  Sunrise,  in  the  Panjab  and  Kashmir."  The  work 
is  to  include,  besides  notes  and  an  index,  an  introduction,  explain- 
ing, among  other  things,  the  method  of  collection  pursued  by  the 

authors. Mr.  Charles  Godfrey  Leland  is  said  to  be  convinced 

that  the  "  Algonquin  Legends,"  which  he  is  about  to  publish,  are 

fragments  of  a  great  epic  which  is  identical  with  the  Eddas. 

Mr.  Crawford's  "  Roman  Singer  "  is  called  by  the  London  Times 
"  a  masterpiece  of  narrative." An  enterprising  editor  in  Cal- 
cutta is  publishing  in  his  paper  every  week  a  chapter  of  Max 
O'Rell'sbook,  "John  Bull  and  His  Island,"  heading  each  install- 
ment, "Letters  from  our  London  Correspondent.  Wilkie 

Collins's  new  novel,  "  I  Say  No,"  is  coming  from   the  Harper 

press. A   new   love-story,  by  the   author   of  "John  Halifax 

Gentleman,"  is  to  be  published:  serially  in  Harper's  Bazar  during. 

the  summer. Professor  Seeley  is  bringing  out  a  second  and 

enlarged  edition  of  his  "  Expansion  of  England."  This  edition 
will  contain  a  chapter  on  Egypt,  and  a  reply  to  the  criticisms  of 
John  Morley  and  Goldwin  Smith, 
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THE    MISSING    LOCKET. 


A  Strange  Tale  of  a  Mesmerist  and  a  Murder. 

Many  a  year  ago,  on  a  July  afternoon,  I  was  sitting  in  my 
study,  waiting,  like  many  a  young  lawyer,  for  clients  who 
came  not,  when  at  about  four  o'clock  a  gentleman  was  an- 
nounced by  the  name  of  Lavi«ne.  1  was  glad  to  think 
that  I  knew  no  one  of  the  name,  for  being  unknown  he 
might  be  a  client.  A  tall,  well-dressed  man  entered,  and 
asked  whether  he  could  have  half  an  hour's  talk  with  me. 
I  consulted  my  watch  and  diary  with  the  true  air  of  a  busy 
man,  and  thought  I  could  spare  the  time.  Would  I  mind 
locking  the  door?  Hardly.  Did  I  remember  the  Du- 
mont  murder?  Slightly.  Would  I  listen  while  he  gave 
an  account  of  it?     I  would  and  did. 

Ten  years  before,  Monsieur  Dumont,  a  wealthy  banker, 
married  a  young  widow,  with -whom  two  of  his  friends, 
Messrs.  Le  Theuff  and  Goudin,were  in  love;  nevertheless 
they  remained  his  friends.  All  three  gambled  heavily; 
and  the  banker,  the  rich  man,  won  while  the  others  lost. 
One  night,  the  third  of  February,  Madame  Dumont  went  to 
a  masked  ball,  leaving  her  husband,  who  was  suffering 
from  rheumatism,  at  home  in  bed.  On  her  return  she 
found  him  lying  dead,  with  his  throat  cut.  Goudin  was 
arrested  and  tried.  A  strong  case  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence was  brought  against  him,  the  principal  witness  be- 
Monsieur  Le  Theuff.  Monsieur  G.  set  up  an  alibi;  he 
proved  that  he  was  at  the  dance,  and  asserted  that  during 
the  time  when  the  deed  must  have  been  done  he  was  in 
an  alcove,  talking  to  Madime  Dumont.  This  she  cor- 
roborated. The  court  reluctantly  acquitted  Monsieur 
Goudin,  but  all  Paris  believed  him  guilty,  and  thought 
Madame  Dumont  his  accomplice.  The  widow  retired 
to  her  mother's,  and  Monsier  Goudin,  though  really  in- 
nocent, unable  to  face  the  public  suspicion,  went  to  Aus- 
tralia and  there  made  a  fortune. 

My  visitor  had  grown  so  excited,  that  I  soon  guessed 
that  I  had  before  me  Monsieur  Goudin  returned  from  Aus- 
tralia. Wishing  to  show  my  smartness,  I  stopped  him  and 
said: 

"  So  you  are  Monsieur  G.,  and  have  come  back  from 
Australia  anxious  to  prove  your  innocence." 

The  stranger  jumped  up  and  nervously  asked  how  I  knew 
it,  and  seemed  much  relieved  to  find  that  it  was  a  guess. 
He  said  I  was  right,  and  that  he  would  spare  no  expense 
to  establish  his  innocence. 

Since  his  return  he  had  seen  seen  the  widow;  she  had  told 
him  Le  Theuff  was  heavily  indebted  to  her  husband,  who, 
on  the  second  of  February,  had  said  that  he  had  quarreled 
with  him  over  cards,  and  was  going  to  make  it  warm  for 
him  next  day;  that  she  was  sure  Le  Theuff  had  murdered 
her  husband:  she  would  not,  however,  tell  him  the  reason 
for  her  belief.  The  murderer  had  left  Paris  soon  after  the 
trial,  as  he  was  found  out  in  cheating  at  cards.  He  was 
living  quietly  at  Auray,  in  South  Britanny. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "I  know  he  is  the  murderer,  for  he 
gave  false  evidence  against  me.  You  must  go  to  Auray, 
get  introduced  to  him — that  I  can  manage— and  even  if  it 
costs  you  two  years,  you  must  worm  out  his  secret." 

I  objected,  on  the  ground  that  there  could  not  be  any 
evidence.  Goudin  then  said  that  he  had  omitted  one 
thing :  Madame  Durant  and  her  maid  said  that  the  mur- 
dered man  had  round  his  neck,  the  night  of  his  death,  a 
gold  chain  with  a  locket  containing  her  portrait,  painted 
oy  her,  and  also  a  lock  of  her  hair.  This  chain  was  not 
found  on  the  body,  nor  was  the  locket.  She  was  sure  Le 
Theuff  had  taken  it,  and  did  not  believe,  for  reasons  she 
would  not  give,  that  he  had  destroyed  it.  This  seemed  to 
me  very  probable,  and  I  felt  that  if  I  could  find  the  locket 
in  his  possession  I  should  convict  the  man.  Monsieur  Gou- 
din offered  so  large  a  reward,  that  at  last  I  agreed  to  aid 
him.  I  soon  arrived  at  Auray,  and  took  a  room  at  the  very 
comfortable  H&tel  du  Pavilion.  The  day  after  my  arri- 
val I  called  on  Monsieur  Poncard,  a  notary :  he  was  to  in- 
troduce me  to  Le  Theuff.  I  found  him  a  clever,  hand- 
some man,  and  very  polite.  He  told  me  that  my  adversa- 
ry was  considered  queer;  he  did  not  go  into  Auray  society 
—indeed,  he  shunned  it— he  lived  all  alone  in  the  upper 
half  of  a  small  house  in  the  Rue  Leperdit,  the  shop- 
keeper of  the  lower  half  acting  as  valet,  cook,  etc.  He 
■was  said  to  be  studying  the  Carnac  druid  stones,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  writing  a  book  about  them.  Poncard 
had  met  him  at  Carnac,  and  had  dined  several  times  with 
him,  but  found  that  he  played  cards  too  high  and  success- 
fully; at  which  I  smiled,  knowing  the  cause^  of  his  suc- 
cess. He  never  would  come  inside  any  one's  house  but 
his  own. 

After  a  long  talk,  we  walked  together  to  the  Rue  Leperdit. 
I  am  naturally  of  a  phlegmatic  disposition,  but  for  once 
my  heart  beat  very  fast.  "I  had  formed  the  idea  of  a  tall, 
big  man,  for  Goudin  was  tall  and  big;  but  when  a  deep 
voice  called  out  "  Entrez,"  and  I  saw  him,  I  was  stag- 
gered. He  w-as  tall,  very  broad-shouldered,  and  deep- 
chested;  and  under  his  heavy  arms,  when  he  moved  them, 
rose  mountains  of  muscle.  His  face  was  one  which  Le- 
gros  would  have  delighted  to  paint — a  broad,  low  fore- 
head, heavy  black  brows,  and  dark  eyes  set  very  far  apart; 
a  wide,  short,  flat  nose;  a  long  upper  lip,  with  a  large, 
thick  mouth,  fresh,  drink-suggesting  lips,  and  a  great, 
square  jaw.  Not  a  beauty,  you  will  say.  No,  but  hide- 
ously fascinating.  I  am  not  imposing— in  body  at  least. 
My  height  is  but  five  feet  three,  and  I  am  not  broad;  I 
don't  think  I  could  lift  two  hundred  pounds,  even  to  be 
made  king  or  emperor  of  France,  or  president  of  the  Re- 
public, as  the  case  might  be.  What  a  pretty  contiast  there 
must  have  been  for  Poncard  to  observe  between  the 
hunter  and  the  hunted ! 

Monsieur  Le  Theuff  was  pleasant,  and  talked  remark- 
ably. Instead  of  showing,  like  an  ordinary  educated 
Frenchman,  a  surface  knowledge  of  many  things;  or  like 
an  Englishman,  a  solid  acquaintance  with  a  few,  he  exhib- 
ited a  Frenchman's  universality  and  an  Englishman's  solid- 
ity of  knowledge,  so  that  each  subject  seemed  to  have 
been  his  special  study.  After  a  long  talk,  we  left,  but  not 
before  I  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  him  that 
evening.  The  dinner  was  delightful,  for  the  wine  and 
cooking  were  good,  and  his  talk  was  fascinating;  and,  in- 


deed, under  his  influence,  I  myself  talked  much  better 
than  usual.  After  dinner  we  played  at  cards,  at  which  I 
lost  heavily.    What  can  skill  do  against  unfair  play? 

During  the  next  week  I  saw  him  daily,  but  learned  little. 
I  found  that  he  carried  pistols.  Do  you  suppose  I  did 
not?  I  asked  him  why  he  had  them.  He  had  nervous 
fits  sometimes,  in  which  he  fancied  that  some  one  was  pur- 
suing him,  and  he  felt  relieved  by  feeling  them.  Was  it 
not  ridiculous?  I  thought  it  so  ridiculous  that  a  cold 
stream  of  perspiration  ran  down  my  back. 

By  the  end  of  the  week  I  found  the  cards  were  becom- 
ing a  serious  strain,  and  feared  that  Goudin  would  not 
like  the  bill.  Did  he  play'  chess?  Yes.  I  found  that  I 
was  somewhat  the  stronger,  so  I  manoeuvred  to  just  let 
him  win  on  the  whole.  Three  weeks  I  spent  at  Auray, 
yet  heard  nothing,  saw  nothing,  found  nothing. 

Three  delightful  weeks,  yet  in  part  a  period  of  agony. 
Alone  together  we  sailed  in  his  boat  down  the  river.  Beau- 
tiful is  trie  wide  river,  running  now  past  the  hilly  banks 
covered  with  trees,  through  which  peeps  out  many  an  old 
chateau,  and  now  by  the  flat  shores  of  the  oyster  parks, 
with  the  lazy  cormorants  waiting  with  stolid  patience  for 
the  incautious  movements  of  their  prey;  brightened  by  the 
fishing-boats  with  their  strange-shaped  red  sails. 

One  day  in  the  boat  there  happened  that  which  ended 
our  sails:  I,  sitting  there,  a  few  feet  from  a  desperate  man 
of  ten  times  my  strength,  with  but  an  inch  of  wood  be- 
tween me  and  death,  brooding  over  my  mission,  was  seized 
by  a  mad  desire  to  tell  him  that  I  knew  his  secret,  and  was 
come  to  drag  him  to  death.  So  powerful  grew  this  mad- 
ness that  the  terrible  effort  I  made  to  combat  it  saved  me 
by  causing  me  to  faint;  and  when  I  came  around  the  mon- 
ster had  tended  me  with  the  kindness  of  a  woman.  Long 
walks  we  took  together  to  Quiberon,  over  the  narrow  pe- 
ninsula, with  the  deep  still  sea  of  a  heavy  blue  stretching 
out  heavenward  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  sea 
battling  with  the  red-brown  rocks,  throwing  up  clouds  of 
dazzling  white  spray,  through  which  the  sun  shone  so  that 
they  looked  like  showers  of  crystals;  walks  to  Carnac  to 
gaze  at  the  rows  of  Druid  stones,  mute,  indecipherable  rec- 
ords of  the  buried  past,  till  one  evening,  when  the  sun  had 
sunk  and  the  dreary  stones  cast  a  thousand  weird  shadows 
in  the  moonlight,  the  same  rnad  longing  to  tell  him  my  se- 
cret came  over  me,  and  the  same  dreadful  struggle  with 
my  madness  took  place. 

I  began  to  despair  of  success;  three  weeks  gone,  noth- 
ing new  known,  and  I  grown  sick  of  the  whole  affair,  when 
one  day  he  announced  that  he  was  going  to  Paris  on  busi- 
ness. The  news  gave  me  life;  something  was  to  be  done 
at  last.  Hastily  Isent  off  to  Monsieur  Goudin  to  bid  him 
make  ready  in  Paris,  and  then  I  waited  with  feverish  anx- 
iety till  he  had  gone. 

Hardly  had  he  left  the  house  before  I  entered,  accom- 
panied by  a  locksmith,  and  we  searched.  Was  evera  house 
so  searched  before?  We  took  up  all  the  planks,  removed 
all  the  tapestry  from  the  walls,  tested  every  stone,  took  all 
the  furniture  to  pieces,  shook  all  the  wine-bottles,  and,  in 
fact,  so  carefully  did  we  search,  that  the  locksmith  said  if 
he  had  hidden  a  pin  we  should  have  found  it.  All  in  vain. 
We  put  everything  back  in  its  place,  and  I  waited.  Then 
came  a  dismal  letter;  with  the  aid  of  the  police,  Monsieur 
Le  Theuff  had  been  attacked  by  sham  robbers,  three  of 
whom  he  had  nearly  killed,  had  been  chloroformed, 
stripped,  and  searched,  and  at  the  same  time  all  his  lug- 
gage had  been  secretly  examined  at  his  hotel ;  nothing  was 
found.  Back  came  Monsieur  Le  Theuff,  furious  at  having 
"been  robbed. 

I  now  wished  to  give  up  the  case;  the  locket  seemed  de- 
stroyed, and  therefore  all  clue  was  gone,  and  my  health 
had  begun  to  suffer  from  the  mental  struggles  I  had  gone 
through.  Madame  Dumont  was  sure  he  would  never  have 
destroyed  the  locket,  but  that  it  must  be  hidden ;  and  she 
begged  me  to  go  on.  Monsieur  Goudin  told  me  that  Mad- 
ame had  promised  to  marry  him  if  the  murderer  was  con- 
victed, and  not  otherwise,  and  joined  his  entreaties  to  hers, 
and  so  I  gave  way. 

A  few  days  slowly  dragged  on,  when  suddenly  I  hit  on  a 
grand  idea;  this  is  how  it  happened.  I  was  sitting  at  din- 
ner at  my  hotel  one  day,  next  to  an  Englishman.  Now  I 
understand  English  very  well,  I  am  a  very  good  linguist; 
he  was  talking  to  the  lady  on  the  other  side  of  him,  of 
F'riedrich  Anton  Mesmer.  I  hardly  noticed  the  conversa- 
tion until  the  lady  said :"  "  I  would  not  let  any  one  mes- 
merize me;  they  might  make  me  tell  my  secrets.".  Like  a 
flash  of  lightning  came  to  me  the  idea  of  mesmerizing  my 
murderer.  So  much  did  it  startle  me,  that,  foolishly  trying 
to  swallow  some  red-hot  soup  in  a  mechanical  way,  I 
choked  badly.  My  Englishman  kindly  patted  me  on  the 
back  with  blows  like  an  elephant's  kick. 

To  Paris  I  went  next  day  to  study  mesmerism ;  stopped 
a  week,  and  came  back  quite  satisfied.  Though  I  am  weak 
in  body,  I  am  strong  in  mind,  and  I  had  found  no  great  dif- 
ficulty in  mesmerizing  several  young  men. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  of  my  return  I  went  around  to 
Monsieur  Le  Theuff  s;  I  felt  that  I  should  have  to  be  very 
careful  lest,  like  the  English  lady,  he  should  decline  to  be 
mesmerized  for  fear  of  telling  his  secret.  During  dinner  I 
casually  mentioned  the  subject,  and  afterward  t  told  him 
of  part  of  what  I  had  seen,  stating,  however,  that  none  of 
the  subjects  could  be  got  to  talk.  I  turned  a  delicate  hint 
about  his  being  an  interesting  subject  (a  strong  enough 
truth  to  morally  counterbalance  the  falsehood  about  the 
muteness  of  the  mesmerized).  Then  came  a  check;  so 
decided  a  statement  that  he  would  never  be  mesmerized 
that  I  dared  not  say  more. 

That  night,  sorely  troubled  by  the  apparent  failure  of 
my  scheme,  I  tossed  about  on  my  bed  in  sleepless  despair 
for  hours,  till  at  last,  exhausted,  I  fell  asleep  and  dreamed. 
In  my  dream  I  found  myself  gazing  at  the  murderer,  and 
gradually  losing  my  senses  before  the  power  of  his  eyes; 
and  just  as  I  felt  all  was  over,  lo !  his  eyes  relaxed  their 
stare,  he  fell  back,  and  I  woke.  Then  came  into  my  mind 
this  strange  idea:  why  not  let  him  try  to  mesmerize  trie, 
and  mesmerize  him  in  the  attempt? 

In  the  morning  I  went  and  talked  to  Monsieur  Poncard. 
He  thought  that  my  idea  would  not  do,  for  being  the  sub- 
ject I  could  not  use  any  passes;  and  so  not  only  might  I 

fail,  but  I  might  succumb  to  his  power,  and  then 

"  And  then  there  would  be  an  inquest,"  said  I.     "But 


I  think  I  see  my  way.  I  believe  he  has  no  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  probably  no  book  on  it.  Let  us  print  a 
book  with  false  directions,  so  that  he  using  it  will  really  be 
mesmerizee,  and  not  mesmerizer,  and  I  can  use  the  passes." 
At  once  he  agreed.  In  four  days  I  had  a  clean  copy  of  a 
treatise  on  the  subject,  with  a  chapter  cut  out  and  a  false 
one  added. 

Monsieur  Le  Theuff  had  asked  me  to  dinner  on  the 
night  on  which-the  book  came  home,  and  so,  warning  Mon- 
sieur Poncard,  I  set  out  at  a  quarter  to  six  with  the  book 
under  my  arm.  It  was  an  oppressively  hot  evening,  and  a 
rising  summer  storm  seemed  to  blow  the  heat  about  in  red- 
hot  particles.  He  was  in  great  spirits,  for  he  had  just 
found  his  cat,  which  had  been  lost  for  four  days— a  quiet, 
timid  white  cat,  which  was  the  only  thing  he  seemed  to 
love,  or  even  to  care  for.  A  feeling  of  pity  came  over  my 
mind  as  I  thought  of  the  poor  wretch,  reduced  to  choosing 
a  cat  as  something  .which  he  dared  love.  Never  had  he 
seemed  so  pleasant,  never  did  he  talk  so  brilliantly;  so 
that  I,  catching  his  spirit,  astonished  myself  with  my  sal- 
lies of  wit. 

After  dinner  a  game  of  chess,  in  which  I  at  first  got  the 
best,  till  looking  up  I  saw  the  white  cat  sitting  on  his 
shoulder,  and  a  horrid  thought  of  the  handkerchief  that 
would  be  bound  around  his  eyes  on  the  scaffold  struck  me, 
and  so  unnerved  me  that  I  played  stupidly  and  lost.  The 
game  did  what  I  wanted— "it  exhausted  him  to  some  extent. 
I  now  broached  the  subject,  and  showed  him  the  book  on 
mesmerism.  How  my  heart  beat  and  the  pulses' in  my 
temples  throbbed  while  he  read !  The  minutes  he  took 
seemed  hours;  and  when  he  simply  said:  "  Is  that  all?" 
the  sudden  relief  almost  made  me  giddy.  He  consented, 
after  a  little,  to  mesmerize  me.  I  drew  my  chair  close  to 
his,  and  put  a  candle  close  beside  me.  There  was  little 
need  of  light,  for  the  moon  streaming  through  the  open 
window  filled  the  room,  but  I  thought  the  candle  might 
hurt  his  eyes.  I  seated  myself  opposite  to  him,  and  put 
his  hands  on  my  knees,  and  then  1  held  my  hands  over  his 
eyes  as  a  shade,  and  turned  my  eyes  on  him.  Moment 
by  moment  passed,  and  those  eyes  usually  so  sleepy  and 
small,  grew  larger  and  larger,  and  seemed  to  stand  out  of 
his  head;  and  then  came  through  my  mind  the  awful  ques- 
tion, Shall  I  fail? 

Weaker  and  weaker  I  grew,  and  an  awful  vague  horror 
filled  me,  so  that  in  an  agony  I  would  have  screamed,  but 
that  my  tongue  stuck  in  my  mouth;  just  as,  hopeless,  help- 
less, and  motionless  in  body,  my  very  soul  seemed  being 
dragged  out  of  me,  the  thought  of  my  dream-triumph 
rushed  through  my  mind,  and  waked  me  from  the  deaden- 
ing lethargy.  Stronger  I  grew  at  once.  Taking  my  hands 
from  his  eyes,  I  moved  them  slowly  over  his  forehead. 
Fearful  became  his  grasp  on  my  knees,  so  that  I  nearly 
cried  out;  and  then  I  became  conscious,  although  I  saw 
nothing,  that  he  was  struggling  fearfully  against  me.  For 
hours  the  struggle  seemed  to  last,  and  my  bodily  exhaus- 
tion became  terrible,  while  his  hand  seemed  to  eat  into 
my  flesh.  At  last  I  mechanically  put  my  thumb  on  the 
broad  space  between  his  eyes.  Firmly  1  pressed,  and  his 
hand's  grasp  grew  weaker.  Then  almost  suddenly  the 
life  seemed  to  go  out  of  his  eyes,  though  they  remained 
open;  his  hands  fell  to  his  sides,  and  his  head  sank  back. 
Noiselessly  I  got  up,  though  I  knew  no  noise  would  wake 
him,  and,  filling  a  glass  with  cognac,  I  drank  it.  Never 
was  nectar  so  sweet.  The  blood  rushed  through  my  veins, 
and  I  ceased  to  tremble.  I  drew  his  pistols  from  his 
pocket,  took  out  the  cartridges,  emptied  the  powder,  put 
them  back,  and  then  replaced  the  pistols. 

I  ran  over  to  Monsieur  Poncard's,  and  saying  never  a 
word,  for  I  seemed  to  have  lost  my  tongue,  1  beckoned 
to  him  and  he  followed.  -  Up  the  stairs  we  crept,  and 
then,  leaving  him  in  the  anteroom,  I  walked  to  the  door. 
My  hand  was  on  the  handle,  when  the  thought,  Suppose 
he  is  awake !  struck  me.  I  listened  a  moment,  and  could 
hear  nothing  but  my  heart's  beat  and  the  distant  moaning 
wind.  Suppose  he  was  feigning  sleep  more  surely  to  catch 
me !    I  felt  I  had  gone  too  far  to  draw  back. 

1  cocked  my  pistol,  and  then  noiselessly  turned  the 
door-handle.  A  long  time  I  stood  scarce  daring  to  breathe; 
my  heart  beating  so  that  I  fancied  its.sound  would  disturb 
him.  Inch  by  inch  I  pushed  the  door  open,  and  then  sud- 
denly began  a  soft  vibrating  noise,  now  growing  louder, 
now  softer.  My  heart  ceased  to  beat,  my  hand  ceased  to 
tremble,  and  almost  petrified  with  terror  I  stood  and  list- 
ened. After  a  few  moments  the  mysterious  sound  struck 
me  as  being  not  human,  so,  with  as  little  noise  as  possible, 
1  pushed  my  head  into  the  room.  There  he  sat,  motion- 
less as  one  dead;  his  head  thrown  back,  the  cold  light 
of  the  moon  pouring  down  on  his  face,  showing  its 
cruel  hard  lines  and  his  great  bull  throat ;  and  there  on  his 
knee  sat  the  white  cat,  purring,  unconscious  of  her  master's 
fate. 

On  tiptoe  I  advanced,  and  as  I  drew  near  I  saw  some- 
thing which  nearly  sickened  me.  The  light  streaming 
down  on  his  eyes  showed  but  two  dull  white  masses,  for 
the  eyeballs  had  passed  into  the  head.  Driving  away  the 
cat,  which  had  been  trying  to  wake  him  from  his  deadly 
sleep,  I  told  him  to  arise,  and  the  voice  that  came  from  my 
lips  was  as  that  of  a  stranger.  He  moved  not.  Again  and 
again  I  spoke;  still  he  sat  there,  like  a  dead  thing,  so  that 
the  notary  who  had  crept  in  called  out: 
"  My  God !  you  have  killed  him ! "  ■ 
You  can  guess  how  that  alarmed  me.  I  sent  Monsieur 
Poncard  away,  and  shudderingly  laid  my  hands  on  his  fore- 
head, then  passed  them  to  and  fro,  flicked  my  handker- 
chief in  his  face,  and  blew  on  him.  Then  the  eyeballs 
slowly  descended,  and  I  feared  he  might  have  come  too  far 
around,  but  his  vacant  look  reassured  me.  AstheeyebaJls 
came  back  I  felt  in  me  a  strange  feeling  of  double  con- 
sciousness, as  if  I  had  two  minds  in  me.  I  told  him  to 
arise,  and  slowly  the  head  came  forward,  the  body  straight- 
ened, the  legs  moved,  and  he  got  up. 

A  strange  and  repulsive  idea  came  over  me  that  the  feel- 
ing of  double  consciousness  was  true;  that,  in  fact,  his  will 
had  passed  into  me,  and  though  his  muscles  obeyed  his 
will,  it  was  subordinate  to  mine,  for  it  was  in  me,  and  so 
he  seemed  part  of  me,  and  I  felt  as  if  his  guilt  were  my  guilt. 
This  idea  so  shocked  me  that  I  drew  back  f-"m  'he  gi- 
gantic upright  figure,  the  monster  who  see"  ie, 
and  ran  to  Monsieur  Poncard.     He  said  y, 
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and  advised  me  to  bathe  my  head,  which  1  hurriedly  did. 
I  came  back  feeling  calmer,  but  in  no  wise  relieved  of  my 
idea. 

I  stood  opposite  to  him,  took  his  cold  hand  m  mine,  and 
said : 

"  Do  you  remember  the  third  of  February? 
Slowly  the  jaws  opened,  and  in  a  harsh,  colorless  voice 
came  the  word, 
"  Y.es." 

"  Tell  me  what  you  did  that  day." 
In  so  blundering  a  way  did  he  begin  to  speak,  and  so 
fiercely  did  he  struggle  to  keep  silent,  that  1  began  to  fear 
I  should  get  no  account  from  nim. 

"  Ask  him  questions  only  requiring  '  yes '  or  '  no,' "  said 
the  notary. 

How  his  voice  startled  me,  for  I  had  become  so  ab- 
sorbed in  my  victim  as  to  have  forgotten  him.. 
"  Did  you  quarrel  with  Monsieur  Dumont?" 
"  Yes." 

"About  cards?" 
"  Yes." 

"  You  owed  him  money? " 
"  Yes." 

"Was  that  all?" 
"No." 

"Did  he  find  you  out  in  cheating,  you  scoundrel?" 
called  out  the  notary. 

No  answer.  Again  and  again  came  the  question.  No 
answer. 

Every  one  of  my  questions  had  been  echoed  in  my  breast, 
and  in  me  was  a  fierce  fight  o(  my  will  to  make  him  answer, 
and  his  to  resist.  The  notary's  question  I  only  seemed  to 
hear  with  my  ears,  and  there  was  no  mental  echo. 

Then  I  put  the  question,  and  got  the  answer  "  Yes." 
Slowly  I  dragged  out  the  horrid  tale,  till  I  came  to  the 
question:  "Did  you  cut  his  throat?"  Then  came  so  fierce 
a  struggle  in  me  that  I  began  to  fear  failure,  and  faint  and 
exhausted  I  sank  down  on  a  chair.  After  ten  minutes' 
rest  I  began  again  with  greater  strength,  and  made  him  con- 
fess. 

We  then  came  to  the  most  important  questions :  "  Had 
he  destroyed  the  locket? "  No.  "  Was  it  in  the  house? " 
No.  "  Where  was  it?  "  It  was  in  vain  that  at  first  I  tried 
to  get  an  answer,  but  after  a  rest  I  put  the  question,  and 
there  came  the  words,  as  if  torn  out  of  his  and  my  heart : 
"  Under  a  stone  at  Carnac." 

Monsieur  Poncard  and  I  gazed  at  one  another  nearly 
stupefied.  This  was  the  cause  of  his  interest  in  Carnac; 
this  explained  his  long  late  walks.  In  vain  did  I  try  to  get 
from  him  an  intelligible  explanation  of  the  position  of  the 
stone;  he  fought  every  question,  and  was  aided  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  difficult  thine  to  explain.  At  last,  wearied 
and  despairing,  I  gave  up  the  task.  What  was  to  be  done? 
We  could  not  convict  on  a  confession  so  strangely  ob- 
tained without  any  corroborative  evidence,  and  a  confes- 
sion which  would  surely  be  denied.  To  dig  up  the  fifteen 
hundred  stones  would  be  an  herculean  task;  probably  it 
would  not  be  allowed;  and  even  if  it  were,  he  could  not 
be  kept  under  arrest  the  while.  For  some  time  we  thought 
in  vain. 

Suddenly  I  said:  "  Let  us  take  him  to  Carnac  with  us 
now,  and  make  him  show  us  the  stone." 

Straightway  we  went  to  his  stable,  and  put  his  black  Eng- 
lish mare  in  the  dog-cart.  Monsieur  Poncard  got  up  be- 
hind; I  took  the  reins,  and  made  the  murderer  sit  beside 
me.  Off  we  went.  What  a  drive !  through  the  wild  windy 
night,  now  almost  light  as  day,  and  now  almost  pitch  dark, 
as  the  black  clouds,  fast  driven  by  the  howling  wind,  passed 
in  front  of  the  full  moon  and  then  fled  on  again;  drawn  by 
the  restless  mare,  as  we  sat  in  contact  with  the  uncon- 
scious monster  whose  will  was  now  so  strangely  and  horri- 
ble tied  up  in  mine. 

Rapidly  we  drove  till  the  mare,  who  seemed  frightened 
by  the  wind,  bolted.  On  \*e  rushed,  passing  Plouharnel, 
flying  ourselves  like  the  wind,  till  suddenly  the  notary 
shrieked  through  the  storm:  "The  wind  will  be  driving 
the  sea  over  the  peninsula!  we  are  lost!  give  him  the 
reins."  Almost  at  once  the  mare  knew  her  master's  hand, 
and  quickly  did  his  great  strength  stop  her;  then  we  turned 
back,  came  to  Plouharnel,  and  turned  to  the  left  down  the 
road  to  Carnac. 

Three-fourths  of  the  way  had  we  gone,  when  he  pulled 
up  and  got  down.  Silently  we  followed.  He  fastened  up 
the  mare,  and  turned  to  the  left.  His  mind  seemed  to 
have  changed,  and  instead  of  opposing  me,  I  felt  that  he 
had  a  wild  desire,  stronger  than  my  own,  to  see  the  locket. 
Over  the  glorious  red  heather  he  strode,  so  fast  that  we 
had  to  half  run  to  keep  up  to  him,  crushing  the  beautiful 
blue  gentians  which  with  the  red  heather  make  the  glori- 
ous carpet  of  the  moor.  Neither  to  right  nor  left,  nor  up 
nor  down,  did  he  look,  yet  he  avoided  the  stones  and 
holes.  Over  the  wall  of  the  wild  farm  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
from  Carnac  Church  he  leaped,  always  looking  as  if  drawn 
to  his  doom  by  some  invisible  rope. 

At  the  end  of  some  minutes  we  came  to  a  solitary  dol- 
men— three  large  stones  standing  as  if  upside  down,  and 
supporting  a  fourth.  Here  he  stopped  suddenly,  and  I 
felt  that  his  desire  to  see  the  locket  was  gone.  I  stooped 
down,  entered,  and  turned  my  lamp's  light  on  the  ground. 
No  sign  of  earth  disturbance.  Then  I  gazed  on  him,  and 
bade  him  find  the  locket.  He  pushed  me  aside,  crept  in, 
put  his  right  hand  against  one  side  of  the  roofstones  and 
pushed  it  slowly  up,  then  stretched  his  left  hand  across  in 
front  of  his  face,  felt  in  a  hole  in  the  supporting  stone, 
took  out  something,  and  dropped  the  roof. 

Haifa  minute  he  crouched  there  before  my  excitement 
would  let  me  call  him  out.    Slowly  he  came,  and  there, 
as  I  turned  the  light  on  his  hand,  I  saw  the  locket !    Then 
came  a  mad  idea  to  me  to  wake  him  to  show  him  his  de- 
tection.    "Awake,  monster,"  I   cried,    "and  see  your 
fate ! "   Then  I  flashed  the  light  in  his  face.    Slowly  a  great 
weight  seemed  lifted  off  my  neart,  and  the  life  came  back 
to  his  eyes.    For  a  moment  he  was  dazed;  then  his  eyes 
fell  on  the  locket.  With  a  yell  he  leaped  forward,  knocked 
me  yards  away,  drew  his  pistols  and  fired  at  each  of  us. 
i.lse  cartridges  saved  us.     Seeing  us  unwounded, he 
i  and  fled.    After  him  we  ran  as  fast  as  we  could. 
. li n h  we  ran,  he  gained  easily;  so  we  stopped  and 
:'in  vain.     Apparently  accustomed  to  leave  his 


dog-cart  in  the  place  which  he  had  left  it,  he  ran  straight 
toward  the  spot.  He  had  gained  three  hundred  yards, 
and  seemed  to  have  escaped,  when  suddenly  he  fell,  and 
a  fearful  oath  rang  out. 

Fearing  some  trick,  we  reloaded  our  pistols  and  ran  up. 
There  he  lay,  screaming  and  cursing,  his  ankle  broken. 
He  had  caught  his  foot  in  a  hole  and  fallen  heavily. 
Threatening  him  with  our  pistols,  we  handcuffed  him, 
and  took  the  locket  away.  Startled  by  the  pistol-shots,  a 
peasant  had  come  from  the  neighboring  farm,  and,  with 
his  aid,  we  carried  him  back  to  the  dog-cart,  and  drove 
into  town. 

The  excitement  caused  was  tremendous — so  great  that 
even  Paris  for  some  days  talked  of  nothing  else — and  I  found 
myself  famous.  The  trial  was  attended  by  every  one  of 
fashion;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  public  interest  rather 
than  its  difficulty,  lasted  several  days.  The  last  day  was 
certainly  exciting.  Le  Theuff,  who  had  been  fighting  the 
evidence,  finding  the  case  hopeless,  gave  a  minute  confes- 
sion in  court.  He  explained  that,  rejected  in  a  dishonor- 
able suit  by  Madame  Dumont,  and  fearing  exposure  of  his 
dishonest  play  by  her  husband,  he  had  resolved  to  murder 
the  banker  and  throw  the  suspicion  on  the  friend.  He 
gave  a  full  account  of  the  way  the  deed  was  done,  and 
concluded  with  a  charitable  wish  for  a  private  interview 
with  me.  The  jury  found  him  guilty,  and  next  day  the 
jailer  found  him  dead:  he  had  taken  poison.  The  widow 
did  not  long  resist  my  client's  suit.  On  the  wedding  day 
Monsieur  Goudin  gave  me  a  check  for  twice  the  sum  he  had 
promised.  The  name  the  case  earned  for  me  brought  so 
many  clients  that  my  position  soon  became  too  good  for  it 
to  be  necessary  for  me  to  engage  in  any  more  such  des- 
perate enterprises. — Translated  from  the  French  by  E.  F. 
Spence. 

Recent  years  have  been  unusually  prolific  in  discoveries 
of  the  remains  of  the  prehistoric  inhabitants  of  England. 
An  interesting  discovery  of  the  kind  has  lately  been  made 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ancholme,  near  Brigg,  in  Lincolnshire. 
Some  laborers  who  were  excavating  brick  earth  came  upon 
a  corduroy  road  at  a  depth  of  some  seven  feet  below  the 
surface.  Above  the  road  is  a  stratum  of  six  feet  of  clay, 
and  upon  the  clay  lies  a  layer  of  peat.  It  is  known  that 
this  peat  has  occupied  its  present  position  for  considerably 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  a  Roman  road,  which  is  still 
in  good  order,  crossing  it.  The  newly  discovered  track  is 
formed  of  huge  oaken  beams,  which  are  fastened  into  the 
glacial  drift  beneath  by  means  of  oaken  pins;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved by  geologists  who  have  visited  the  excavations  that 
these  timbers  were  laid  down  at  least  ten  thousand  years 
ago.  The  track  seems  to  be  about  a  mile  in  length,  but 
whither  it  led  and  what  was  its  use  are  questions  which  are 
scarcely  likely  to  be  solved. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


"  Lize,  why  didn't  yer  let  Bill  Thompson  take  yer  home 
from  (he  hall  las'  night?  " 

"  Kase,  Moll,  he  done  gone  an'  showed  hisse'f  a  coward, 
that's  why." 

"  An'  how  did  he  do  dat,  Lize?" 

"  Why,  he  had  two  razors  in  his  pockets,  an'  I  says  dat 
enny  feller  whut  carries  mor'n  one  razor  to  a  ball  wid  him 
am  a  coward  an'  ain't  no  gen'leman,  I  does." — Kentucky 
State  Journal. 

"What  cut  do  you  prefer?"  said  the  carver  at  a  recent 
dinner  given  to  Mr.  Arthur. 

"  Cut,"  repeated  the  President,  absent-mindedly.  "  Cut 
them  skin-tight,  with  medium  swell  bottoms,  two  hip- 
pockets,  and  " 

"  Sir !  "  interrupted  the  carver,  in  amazement. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  his  excellency,  recover- 
ing himself;  "  a  piece  of  the  outside  please,  with  a  little 
crisp  fat." — Philadelphia  Call. 


On  the  final  page  of  the  catalogue  of  Lady  Sandwich's 
sale,  says  the  World  (London),  "  the  eye  is  caught  by  lot 
166,  described  as  an  old  Sevres  jardiniere,  Rose  de  Barri 
ground,  etc.  '  Presented  to  Tippoo  Sultan  by  Louis  XV., 
and  taken  by  the  late  General  Richardson  from  the  palace 
at  Seringapatam  in  1799.'  What  tales  could  this  piece  of 
bric-a-brac  tell! — of  French  bribery  and  intrigue,  and  nat- 
ive cunning;  of  the  Iron  Duke  in  embryo  as  'Colonel 
Wellesley,'  under  Generals  Baird  and  Harris;  of  the  car- 
nage on  the  ramparts  of  the  Sultan's  capital  on  that  sultry 
May  afternoon ;  of  Tippoo  himself,  moribund  with  three 
musket-balls  in  his  body,  but  game  enough  to  fetch  a  wipe 
with  his  scimitar  at  a  British  soldier,  who  took  him  for 
dead  and  tried  to  loot  his  jeweled  sword-belt.  (Tippoo's 
pluck  sealed  his  own  fate,  for  the  soldier  forthwith  shot 
him  through  the  head  as  he  lay.)  And  this  bit  of  fragile 
clay  has  survived  the  ruins  of  palace,  empire,  and  dynasty 
for  nearly  a  century ! " 

"  You  can  not  do  in  New  York,"  says  a  journal  of  that 
city,  "  what  can  be  done  in  the  West  with  impunity.  The 
farther  you  go  West  the  more  primitive  they  are  in  the  sort 
of  reading  matter  that  is  wanted.  If  some  of  the  para- 
graphs of  Brother  Pulitzer's  Post-Dispatch  were  published 
in  New  York,  the  public's  hair  would  stand  on  end.  Even 
when  you  get  as  far  west  as  Chicago,  the  freedom  of  utter- 
ance in  the  newspapers  is  much  greater.  Look  at  Wilbur 
Storey's  Times,  which  only  recently  has  come  down  to  be 
a  dead-head  of  average  imbecility.  Then  you  get  a  bolder 
phase  when  you  reach  St.  Louis;  and  freer  and  freer  does 
it  become  until  you  get  to  Bismarck  and  open  the  pages  of 
the  Tribune.  Bismarck  seems  to  be  the  wickedest  spot, 
for  as  you  journey  on  to  the  slope,  the  press  tones  until  you 
reach  San  Francisco,  where  it  is  almost  metropolitan  in 
tone." 

Apropos  of  Mrs.  Langtry's  playing  Galatea  in  pink,  it  is 
well  known,  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  that  the  great 
Greek  sculptors  undoubtedly  colored  their  statues,  but  the 
last  time  the  whole  subject  was  thrashed  out  was  in  1862, 
when  the  world  went  wild  over  Gibson's  tinted  Venus,  ex- 
hibited at  the  Great  Exhibition.  The  critics  solemnly 
made  up  their  minds  that  Gibson  was  right,  but  the  public 
thoroughly  disapproved  of  it,  and  the  fact  that  no  one  has 
since  ventured  to  exhibit  tinted  statues  seems  to  show  that 
the  critics  were  in  the  wrong.  The  question,  however,  has 
additional  interest  at  the  present  moment,  when  Mrs. 
Langtry  is  going  to  play  Galatea  in  pink  drapery.  One 
very  old  form  of  the  question,  by  the  way — namely,  those 
old  busts  and  statues  of  people  with  black  faces  and  white 
clothes,  carved  out  of  peculiarities  of  the  marble — seems 
to  have  completely  died  out. 

The  Japanese  native  papers  are  passing  around  a  story 
concerning  a  very  curious  stone  which  is  to  be  presented 
to  the  Emperor  on  the  completion  of  the  new  imperial  pal- 
ace. The  stone,  according  to  the  Yomi-uri-Shimbun,  is 
owned  by  a  prominent  family,  and  was  obtained  at  a  sale  of 
personal  effects  of  a  man  who  had  been  long  imprisoned. 
It  is  called  the  "barometer  stone,"  and  possesses  the  re- 
markable quality  of  changing  color  when  a  change  of 
weather  is  imminent.  It  is  naturally  of  a  pinkish-white 
hue,  and  several  days  before  a  rain  it  becomes  green,  while 
a  storm  is  indicated  by  a  dark  aspect.  No  such  stone  is 
known  to  the  scientists. 


"  Why  did  you  stop  lecturing  on  temperance?  "  asked 
the  Governor  of  Arkansas,  addressing  a  well-known  re- 
former. 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  went  up  into  the  Dry  Fork  neighbor- 
hood and  did  my  best,  but  the  distilleries  were  too  thick." 

"  Audience  got  drunk,  I  suppose? " 

"  No,  not  particularly." 

'•  Why  did  you  stop,  then?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  got  drunk."—  Arkansaw  Traveler. 


The  United  States  Government  has  just  cast  a  monster 
gun,  that  will  fire  a  solid  shot  six  miles.  If  the  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  do  any  target  practice  with  it,  we  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  Secretary  Lincoln  with  the  man  who  came 
m  the  sanctum  last  night  and  stuck  the  paste-brush  into 
the  inkstand.  We  would  prefer  that  the  Government 
would  ram  him  into  the  gun  and  fire  him  at  the  target,  but 
if  the  department  sees  fit  rather  to  stand  him  up  for  a  mark, 
we  think  about  a  foot  and  a  half  would  be  the  best  dis- 
tance, for  him.    That  is,  for  us. — Hawkeye. 

A  reporter  on  a  paper  wrote  the  following  account  of  his 
hated  rival's  marriage :  "  The  bride  was  radiant  in  a  beau- 
tiful lavender  silk  dress,  with  orange  wreath,  and  six-but- 
ton No.  9  kid  gloves  slightly  burst  in  the  thumbs.  The 
groom  was  as  straight  as  a  black  cloth  suit  constructed  by 
the  best  tailor  could  make  him,  and  as  red  in  the  face  as 
was  consistent  with  a  pair  of  boots  two  sizes  too  small  and 
a  No.  13  collar  encircling  his  manly  sixteen-and-a-half- 
inch  neck.  Fortunately,  before  the  ceremony  was  over  the 
button  flew  out,  and  saved  him  from  strangulation." 

A  boy  who  had  been  sent  to  carry  a  silver  card-basket  to 
a  young  lady,  as  a  bridal  present,  was  asked,  upon  his-re- 
turnto  the  office,  if  he  had  found  the  right  place. 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"  See  the  girl  herself?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Did  she  seem  surprised? " 

"  Very  much  so." 

"Say  anything?" 

"Why,  yes;  she  told  her  mother  she  presumed  it  was 
plated,  but  would  be  good  enough  for  her  aunt  out  in  the 
country." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


In  Germany  the  police  regulations  are  very  strict,  and 
any  violation  of  them  is  promptly  punished.  The  people 
have  a  holy  terror  of  the  law.  Two  gentlemen  happened 
to  meet  in  Berlin,  and  the  following  conversation  took 
place : 

"  Have  you  heard  the  dreadful  news  about  Miller?  " 

"  No;  what  is  it?" 

"  He  was  in  a  boat  in  the  river.  He  fell  overboard  and 
was  drowned.    The  water  was  too  deep." 

"  Didn't  he  know  how  to  swim  ?  " 

"  Swim !  Don't  you  know  that  all  persons  are  forbidden 
by  the  police  to  swim  in  the  river?  " — Texas  Sif tings. 

"  Do  you  play  very  much  nowadays,  Miss  Smith  ?  "  he 
asked,  as  they  seated  themselves  after  a  waltz. 

" Only  occasionally,"  she  replied.  "I  have  neglected 
my  music  shamefully  of  late,  and  am  getting  quite  out  of 
practice." 

"  I  was  passing  your  house  last  evening,"  he  went  on, 
"  and  stood  at  the  gate  for  a  moment  to  hear  you  play.  In- 
stead of  getting  out  of  practice,  I  think  you  are  improving 
— if  any  improvement  is  possible,"  he  added,  politely. 

"  Last  evening?"  she  asked. 

"  Yes;  about  nine  o'clock." 

"  You  are  mistaken.  I  was  at  the  opera  last  evening," 
she  said,  in  a  strained  voice,  as  she  accepted  an  invitation 
to  dance  from  another  gentleman.  "  It  was  the  man  tun- 
ing the  piano  you  heard." — Drake's  Traveler's  Magazine. 


As  a  Methodist  minister  was  on  his  way  to  his  church 
last  Sunday  to  deliver  a  sermon  against  the  desecration  of 
the  day  of  rest,  he  saw  a  little  lad  sitting  in  the  gutter  mak- 
ing mud  pies.  He  halted  before  the  youngster  and  said, 
with  much  severity : 

"Young  man,  have  you  ever  gone  to  Sunday-school?" 

"  Naw,  sir,"  replied  the  lad,  giving  his  pie  a  masterly 
slap. 

"  Don't  you  know  you  are  committing  a  grave  sin?  " 

"  Naw,  sir." 

"  Does  your  father  know  you  are  making  mud  pies  on 
Sunday?"  asked  the  minister,  severely. 

"  Naw,  my  father's  dead." 

"  Young  man,"  said  the  minister,  in  softened  tones,  "  do 
you  know  that  you  will  never  meet  your  father  in  heaven 
if  you  persist  in  making  mud  pies  on  Sunday?  " 

"  Naw,"  replied  the  boy,  "  I  don't  expecter;  he  was  a 
plumber." — Scissors. 
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A    PARISIAN    SUMMER    RESORT. 
' — » — 

Our  Correspondent  tells  of  a  Village  Frequented  by  Artists. 


Parisians  have  taken  to  flying  away  later  than  they  used 
to  do.  They  like  to  have  the  great  battle  of  the  racing 
season  lost  and  won  before  they  finally  pack  up  and  de- 
part, bag  and  baggage.  To  have  vacated  one's  Parisian 
flat,  or  neat  little  pill-box  villa,  before  the  Grand  Prix,  is 
not  to  be  in  the  movement,  and  if  one  is  not  in  the 
movement,  of  course,  one  is  absolutely  nowhere.  The 
"  noble  faubourg,"  with  its  antiquated  ways,  may  go  or 
stay;  it  is  the  useless,  fifth  wheel  of  the  coach,  and  the  car 
of  fashion  bowls  along  equally  well  on  four.  We  can  do 
without  it.  It  may  take  itself  off  to  its  moss-grown  cha- 
teaux, see  after  its  crops,  play  whist  with  its  cure,  and  lead 
the  humdrum  life  described  pithily  by  Lady  Teazle  in  the 
"School  for  Scandal,"  so  that  beauty,  chic,  wit  (or  what 
passes  for  wit)  remain. 

Because  society  chooses  to  stay  in  its  town  quarters  until 
the  dog-days,  this  does  not  prevent  individuals  from  mak- 
ing short  flights  into  the  country — trying  its  wings,  as  it 
were,  before  the  general  exodus.  "  Where  shall  we  go  ?  " 
is  a  question  frequently  asked  before  Easter,  Ascension 
Day,  and  Whitsuntide.  On  such  occasions  the  haunts  of 
fashion  are  wont  to  be  invaded  by  plebs  from  the  outlying 
quarters,  and  to  lose  their  special  aspects,  and  are  therefore 
less  inviting.  People  who  have  suburban  villas,  easy  of 
access,  are  eagerly  cultivated.  Little  jaunts  to  St.  Ger- 
main, Compiegne,  Fontainebleau,  are  organized.  A  sud- 
den and  effervescent  taste  for  green  fields,  shady  woods, 
flowing  rivers,  and  gardens  rich  with  May  flowers,  is  mani- 
fest. Schoolboys,  Rome  for  a  day  or  so  of  holiday,  may 
be  the  excuse,  if  any  is  needed. 

For  my  own  part,  somewhat  tired  of  the  incessant  round 
of  town  occupations  and  pleasures,  I  spent  Ascension  Day 
at  Barbizon.  I  had  seen  the  sun  rise  once  or  twice  too 
often  behind  the  curtained  windows  of  a  ball-room.  I  had 
exhausted  the  somewhat  pallid  pleasures  of  the  "  Tour  du 
Lac."  I  had  been  sufficiently  harrowed  by  Sarah's  masterly 
personification  of  Marguerite  Gautier's  death  scene,  be- 
sides Parisian  theatres — ill  ventilated  at  all  times — are 
doubly  trying  with  the  thermometer  at  So°  Fahrenheit.  In 
a  word,  1  was  tired  of  town  and  longed  for  a  breath  of 
country  air. 

If  the  importance  of  a  place  were  always  in  proportion  to 
its  size,  Barbizon  would  certainly  be  out  of  the  running. 
Small  as  it  is,  insignificant  as  it  is,  only  one  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  similar  villages,  it  enjoys  a  world-wide 
reputation.  Among  artistic  sets  in  New  York  and  San 
Francisco,  it  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  sights  of  Europe. 
I  can  imagine  the  astonishment,  the  disappointment  of  the 
stranger  who  finds  himself  for  the  first  time  jolting  along 
the  rudely-paved  street.  "Is  this  all?  Do  these  few- 
houses  huddled  together  constitute  the  artistic  village  of 
our  dreams?  "  Disappointment  of  this  kind  in  a  different 
degree  is  common  enough.  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  de- 
scribe the  disappointment  they  felt  on  their  first  sight  of 
the  sea,  "  for  the  eye  can  but  take  in  a  slip  of  salt  water! " 
I  don't  think  a  foreigner  is  likely  to  be  overpowered  by  the 
his:  orical  splendor  of  St.  James's.  I  can  suppose  Regent 
Sireet  or  the  Graben  may  look  small  after  the  Boulevard 
des  Italiens  or  Broadway.  It  is  possible  that  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  Alps,  of  the  Pyramids,  of  Niagara,  may  cause 
a  little  disappointment  if  viewed  under  adverse  circum- 
stances. 

What  surely  will  strike  an  American  mind  on  arriving  in 
Barbizon  are  its  minute  and  restricted  proportions.  To  a 
go-ahead  nation,  whose  towns  rise  with  fungus  rapidity, 
the  slow  growth  of  this  place  is  incomprehensible.  That 
it  should  have  taken  forty  years  and  more  to  build  those 
few  houses  seems  preposterous.  It  is  like  comparing  the 
growth  of  an  aloes  to  that  of  a  poplar.  "  Che  va  piano  va 
saio,"  saith  the  proverb.  The  movements  of  the  snail  are 
as  a  gallop  in  comparison  to  the  slow  development  of  this 
village.  I  remember  to  have  seen  it  marked  down  in  a 
fresco  chart,  in  the  Palace  of  Fontainebleau,  executed  by 
order  of  the  Grand  Monarque  some  time  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  There  may  not  have  been  a  dozen  houses 
then;  nowr  there  are  barely  a  hundred,  including  the  mova- 
ble wooden  house  which  an  enterprising  engineer  sent 
down  in  a  couple  of  wagons,  and  had  put  up,  last  year. 
How  the  natives  stared  at  this  ready-made  building !  It 
appeared  to  them  almost  uncanny.  Decidedly  they  thought 
this  Monsieur  Haag  was  a  dangerous  innovator;  besides  is 
he  not  the  author  of  a  gigantic  project  for  joining  all  the 
great  lines  by  a  metropolitan  railway  on  arches,  which 
would  transform  Paris,  and  make  it  the  equal  of  New  York 
or  London?  Projects  have  been  formed  for  bringing  Bar- 
bizon within  the  influence  of  steam.  But  few  have  sec- 
onded the  proposition,  and  the  old  rattle-box  of  an  omnibus 
continues  to  ply  between  it  and  Melun,  landing  its  passen- 
gers, shaken,  crushed,  tired,  dusty,  but  withal  content. 

Is  it  being  too  hard  on  human  nature  to  say  that  a  few 
grains  of  naughtiness  enhance  a  thing  tenfold?  Does  not 
a  small  portion — a  very  small  portion  I  will  admit — of  the 
reputation  of  Barbizon  depend  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  is 
Bohemian,  that  many  of  the  people  who  go  there  are  Bo- 
hemians, and  that  existence  there  is  leavened  with  a  pleas- 
ant spice  of  wickedness?  An  American  artist,  who  shall 
be  nameless,  and  who  was  sending  his  wife  over  to  Europe 
for  her  health,  told  her  she  might  go  anywhere  except  to 
Barbizon.  This  is  a  fact.  The  truth  is,  one  must  see  the 
place  to  believe  how  small  it  is;  and  one  must  live  in  it  to 
learn  that  the  bourgeois  virtues  are  not  unknown  quantities 
in  the  district.  Of  course,  I  don't  mean  to  insinuate  that 
it  is  a  "  happy  valley,"  goody-goody  sort  of  place,  where- 
in all  the  women  are  angels  and  the  men  models  of  indus- 
try, fidelity,  and  warm-heartedness.  In  most  country  vil- 
lages every  man's  business  is  his  neighbor's,  and  this  one  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  Deadly  feuds  have  been  fostered, 
duels  have  been  fought,  and  social  execution  has  been 
done.  Now  one  has  been  sent  to  Coventry,  now  another. 
It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  it  is  about  the  most  belliger- 
ent scandal-loving  community  that  ever  existed.  But  it 
has,  likewise,  a  wonderful  facility  for  forgetting  old  sores; 
and  if  the  inhabitants  fall  out  easily,  they  fall  in  easily,  too. 
The  visitor  who  returns  there  at  intervals  seldom  finds  the 


place  or  the  people  in  the  same  mind  as  when  he  left  it 
last.  Each  time  I  return  there  I  am  reminded  of  the  un- 
lucky peasant  who  cried  "Vive  le  Roi!"  under  the  Re- 
public, and  was  thrown  into  prison  for  insult  to  the  reign- 
ing powers,  who,  on  being  released  after  the  Empire  was 
proclaimed,  made  the  first  use  of  his  liberty  to  shout,  as 
hard  as  he  could  bawl,  "  Vive  la  Republique!"  for  which 
he  was  sent  to  prison  a  second  time.  An  unlucky  "Vive 
l'Empereur!"  vociferated  after  Napoleon  was  safe  in 
Elba,  again  called  down  upon  him  the  rigor  of  the  law, 
and  finally  he  was  sent  back  to  meditate  upon  the  muta- 
bility of  human  affairs  for  tossing  his  cap  and  crying  once 
more,  "  Long  live  the  king "  during  the  hundred  days 
which  preceded  Waterloo.  I  have  learned  that  it  is  more 
prudent  to  refrain  from  making  remarks  anent  Barbizon's 
friendships  and  Barbizon's  enmities  before  -taking  care  to 
ascertain  w-hich  way  the  wind  blew,  he  who  was  lord  of 
all  hearts  on  one  occasion  running  considerable  risk  of 
being  nowhere  in  the  good  graces  of  the  public  on  another. 
There  are  two  men  whose  names  are  inseparable  from 
the  place.  They  are  those  of  the  great  landscape  painters, 
Theodore  Rousseau  and  Francois  Millet.  The  works  of 
both  these  men  command  fancy'  prices  now  at  the  art  sales. 
Amateurs  fight  over  their  merest  sketches.  Yet  they  lived 
poor,  and  to  a  degree  unappreciated.  Both  passed  many 
years  on  this  favored  spot.  Both  died  here,  and  both  lie 
in  the  cemetery  out  there  on  the  plain  of  Chaillay,  behind 
a  curtain  of  solemn  cypress,  where  the  only  sounds  which 
break  the  stillness  are  the  rustle  of  the  wind  in  the  com 
and  the  twit-twit  of  the  quail. 

Rousseau  was  the  first  artist  who  found  his  way  thither. 
Many  a  time  and  oft  has  old  Mere  Ganne — the  mother  and 
grandmother  of  the  present  generation  of  Gannes— told 
how-  he  came  to  her  house,  begged  her  to  let  him  a 
room,  and  allow  him  to  partake  oftheir  own  simple  fare, 
"  for  a  consideration."  This  incident  laid  the  foundation 
of  many  prosperous  years  of  inn-keeping  for  the  family. 
But  Rousseau,  having  taken  to  himself  a  wife,  set  up  his 
tent  for  good  and  all  in  the  village,  getting  a  couple  of  barns 
transformed  into  a  dwelling  for  their  joint  accommodation. 
They  boasted  no  children— happily  perhaps — for  the  man- 
ner of  his  wife's  death  was  terrible,  and  the  suicide  of  this 
companion  of  his  solitude  hastened  his  own  end. 

Millet,  on  the  other  hand,  had  many  olive  branches — 
five  daughters  and  three  sons — almost  all  remarkable  for 
their  beauty.  Tall,  lissome  forms,  and  dark  eyes,  fine 
specimens  of  the  Celt.  Their  mother  was  a  Brittany 
peasant,  the  father's  origin  being  almost  equally  modest. 
A  brother  of  Millet  still  keeps  a  small  inn  in  lower  Nor- 
mandy, their  native  place.  Several  of  the  girls  are  now 
married  to  well-to-do  bourgeois  of  Paris,  but  I  recall  the 
time  when,  through  the  open  windows  of  the  cottage,  the 
comely  group  might  be  seen  seated  around  the  simple 
board,  the  artist  in  their  midst,  looking  like  a  patriarch — 
for  all  his  figure  was  tall  and  spare,  and  his  hair  no  more 
than  iron-gray. 

Chapu  has  caught  the  expression  of  the  man,  but  some- 
what emphasized  the  proportions  of  the  head  in  the  bronze 
medallion,  which  contains  also  the  profile  of  Rousseau — 
a  smile  parting  the  lips,  a  kindly  sparkle  in  the  small,  in- 
quiring eyes.  This  medallion  was  set  up  lately  on  a  rock 
at  the  entrance  of  the  forest,  and  inaugurated  some  days 
since.  With  grand  flourish  of  trumpets  the  Parisian  press 
announced  the  fact.  Charming  Barlet,  of  the  Comedie- 
Francaise  was  to  go  down  to  recite  a  poem  written  express- 
ly for'  the  occasion.  There  was  to  be  a  banquet,  when 
"  Greek  would  meet  Greek,"  and  it  was  hoped  the  minis- 
ter would  send  down  a  few  crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
to  distribute  among  the  members  of  the  committee.  Alas! 
they  had  counted  their  chickens  before  they  were  hatched, 
and,  like  Old  Mother  Hubbard,  they  "  found  the  cup- 
board was  bare,"  or  rather  their  coffers,  the  small  sum  of 
two  dollars  and  a  half  constituting  all  their  wealth.  So 
the  greater  part  of  the  dazzling  programme  was  not  ac- 
complished, and  the  famous  medallion  was  inaugurated 
en  famille  to  the  sound  of  "  The  Marseillaise,"  sung  by  a 
score  of  sturdy  yeomen  with  a  certain  noble  disregard  for 
time  and  tune. 

Other  men,  well  nigh  as  talented,  have  left  their  foot- 
prints on  the  sands  of  Barbizon.  Diaz  made  it  his  head- 
quarters. For  years  his  wooden  leg  stumped  up  and  down 
allthewaysand  by-ways  of  the  forest  thereabouts.  Charles 
Jacques,  whose  etchings,  if  not  his  pictures,  are  familiar 
Lares  and  Penates  all  over  the  world,  did  more — he  intro- 
duced the  culture  of  the  potato,  and  asparagus,  and  com, 
and  built  or  transformed  a  great  many  of  the  houses;  that 
long,  low,  slate-roofed  cottage  nearest  the  forest,  for  in- 
stance, where  not  so  many  years  ago  the  stags  used  to 
come  at  night  time  to  eat  the  apples.  It  stood  then  in  an 
orchard,  and  the  only  flowers  the  place  knew  were  blue- 
bells and  ox-eyed  daisies;  now  it  contains  a  choice  collec- 
tion of  two  hundred  and  fifty  kinds  of  roses,  and  its  owner, 
Monsieur  Paris,  keeps  two  gardeners  at  work  all  the  year 
round.  Another  construction  of  Jacques  was  that  magnifi- 
cent rabbit-hutch  which  goes  by  the  name  of  "  the  Chau- 
miere,"  and  which  every  artist,  amateur  or  professional, 
has  sketched  in  his  time. 

Ziern,  one  of  whose  sunlit,  oriental  scenes  hangs  in  most 
modern  pictureTgalleries,  bought  the  cottage  and  the  or- 
chard for  a  mere  song.  It  was  from  there  he  departed  on 
that  memorable  journey  to  Rome,  with  a  couple  of  wagons 
fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  himself,  his  wife,  and 
two  or  three  pupils.  The  caravan  traversed  France  and 
Italy,  and  were  seven  months  on  the  way.  Nowadays  we 
put  wagons  on  rails.  Pullman  was  not  the  institution  he 
is  now. 

Then  there  was  Charles  Lucy,  to  whom  Americans  owe 
kindly  remembrance  for  his  picture  of  the  "  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers.' His  widow  still  owns  a  pretty  red-stone  villa  in 
the  village,  and  his  daughter  has  married  E.  S.  Calvert, 
one  of  the  Scotch  marine""painters  who  has  migrated  from 
Glasgow  to  Barbizon.  He  and  another,  L.  W.  Hawkins', 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  modern  school  of  art,  Eaton — a 
Canadian,  Ralli — a  Greek,  Chaigneau,  paint  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  generation  who  sat  for  Millet  and  Jacques. 
But  another  inn-keeper  has  superseded  Ganne  in  the  lavor 
of  the  artists,  and  the  table  d'hote  whereat  the  talk  mostly 
turns  upon  art,  and  the  food  is  wholesome  if  the  service 
rude,  belongs  to  one  Siron.    So  complete  is  the  acclima- 


tization of  the  Saxon  in  this  corner  of  the  world,  that  Eng- 
lish has  become,  as  it  were,  a  second  tongue.  One  may 
imagine  a  hybrid  race  puzzling  an  anthropologist  in  the 
future.  There  is  already  one  instance  of  intermarriage 
with  the  people,  and  there  may  te  more. 

Barbizon,  mindful  of  what  it  owes  to  society,  has  not 
been  without  its  romance — an  almost  forgotten  one  now. 
The  event  took  place  long  ago.  The  place  was  not  then 
the  rendezvous  of  cheerful,  middle-class  families  in  sum- 
mer, who  come  to  explore  the  forest  and  get  fat  on  new 
milk.  Bohemianism  was  predominant.  It  happened  in 
this  wise :  A  beautiful  young  Polish  woman  lived  in  one  of 
the  most  lonely  of  the  houses  surrounded  by  a  large  gar- 
den. She  passed  off  as  the  wife  of  a  count,  but  it  was  gen- 
erally understood  that  no  legal  rite  had  preceded  their 
union.  That  she  should  live  in  hope  that  one  day  her 
lover  would  give  her  a  legitimate  right  to  call  him  husband, 
seems  natural  enough.  She  on  her  side  was  well  bom,  and 
a  woman  of  superior  education  and  intelligence.  It  may 
be  surmised  that  the  count  promised  that,  m  the  event  of 
her  becoming  a  mother,  he  would  do  his  duty  by  them 
both,  for  during  a  prolonged  absence  on  his  part  she  shut 
herself  out  from  the  small  world  of  the  place,  and  one  bit- 
ter cold  winter  morning,  when  the  snow  was  thick  on  the 
t round,  and  her  sole  attendant  entered  the  room,  she  exh- 
ibited a  new-born  baby,  and  explained  that  an  accouche- 
ment had  taken  place,  and  desired  that  the  maid  should 
have  the  child  registered  in  the  count's  name.  No  one 
believed  that  the  infant  was  hers,  the  count  least  of  all, 
and  a  magistrate  came  over  from  Melun,  and  it  was  de- 
cided among  them  all  that  she  had  walked  over  to  Fon- 
tainebleau in  the  night  and  obtained  the  baby  and  brought 
it  back .  Albeit,  this  was  never  actually  proved  against  her, 
nor  were  the  real  parents  of  the  unfortunate  changeling 
ever  discovered.  There  is  something  very  weird  and  fan- 
tastic about  the  whole  affair  which  proved  a  nine-days' 
wonder.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  delicately  nurtured  fe- 
male taking  that  long  midnight  journey  on  such  on  errand, 
and  running  so  great  a  risk  with  so  little  chance  of  success. 
The  Barbizoniones,  peasant  and  bourgeois  alike,  _  are 
fond  of  dancing.  On  the  third  Sunday  in  May  a  fair  is 
held  at  the  entrance  to  the  forest  beneath  the  tall  oaks.  A 
smaller,  more  diminutive  little  fair  never  was  seen,  but 
there  is  plenty  of  ginger-bread,  an  "  Aunt  Sally,"  a  merry- 
go-around,  a  shooting-gallery,  and,  above  all,  a  tent  erected 
for  dancing.  The  squeak  of  the  violins  and  the  shrill 
notes  of  the  comet  are  heard  afar  off  with  an  accompani- 
ment of  stamping  and  thumping.  Feet  are  somewhat 
heavy,  though  hearts  may  be  light,  in  this  corner  of  the 
world.  The  artist  appears  in  his  top-boots,  and  the  peas- 
ant divests  himself  of  his  coat  that  he  may  be  more  at  his 
ease,  while  the  bourgeoise  looks  on  and  is  not  too  grand  to 
take  part  in  the  quadrille.  I  left  them  hard  at  it  when  I 
turned  my  back  on  the  village  the  other  evening,  but  on 
the  morrow  the  stalls  and  the  flags,  the  unsold  ginger- 
bread, and  the  rusty  carabines  were  to  be  carted  away. 
Such  is  life.  Parisina. 

Paris,  May  28,  18S4. 

The  Irish  bull  flourishes  in  Munster  as  freely  as  in  the 
Other  provinces  of  Ireland.  Perhaps  for  conrentrated  in- 
accuracy of  statement  nothing  can  surpass  the  foil  ■>•  ing 
sentence,  which  occurred  in  an  account  of  a  burglary  given 
in  a  Munster  newspaoer:  "  After  a  fruitless  search  all  the 
money  was  recovered,  except  one  pair  of  boots."  Surely 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  will  not  quarrel  with  the  lack  of  lu- 
cidity which  gave  this  and  the  following  to  the  world: 
"  Our  most  famous  jig-dancer  came  by  his  death  in  a  fac- 
tion fight  at  a  village  fair.  An  inquest  was  held,  at  which 
a  verdict  was  brought  in  that  he  met  his  death  by  the  visi- 
tation of  God,  under  suspicious  circumstances."  Mala- 
props,  often  cVsely  related  as  they  are  to  bulls,  are  not 
specially  conf.ned  to  Irish  soil.  A  quiet  young  English 
lady  once  as!  ed  an  Oxford  undergraduate  where  he  was 
going  to  spend  his  Christmas  vacuum.  Still,  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  Sheridan's  famous  creation  had  an 
Irish  prototype.  The  following  remark,  made  by  an  old 
Irish  doctor,  may  serve  to  conclude  for  the  present  these 
specimens  of  Irish  speech :  Alluding  to  a  recent  and  mys- 
terious event,  he  devoutly  exclaimed,  "  The  ways  of  Prov- 
idence are  unscrupulous." 

What  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  terms 
"lady"  and  "woman"?  This  question  arises  not  infre- 
quently in  London,  where  in  the  slums  every  costermon- 
ger's  wife  is  described  as  the  lady  next  door;  andinFrance 
it  is  at  present  one  of  the  vexed  questions  of  the  day. 
Parisians,  it  is  said,  no  loncer  acknowledge  the  word  lady. 
With  them  every  member  6t  the  other  sex  is  always  wom- 
an, while  the  squires  of  the  provinces  are  offended  if  their 
wives  are  called  women.  Where,  then,  shall  the  line  be 
drawn?  It  would  sound  strange  to  say  "the  women  of 
the  ballet,"  or  "  the  women  of  the  corps  diplomatique"; 
but  it  would  be  equally  unfamiliar  to  say,  "a  virtuous 
lady,"  or  "  a  pretty  lady."  If  town  and  country  can  not 
agree  on  the  point,  it  would  perhaps  be  well  that  the 
French  Academy  should  speak  a  decisive  word,  and  lay 
down  rules  for  the  correct  use  of  the  disputed  terms. 


Card  telegrams  are  much  in  use  in  Paris.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  .them— one  like  the  ordinary  postal  card  in  form 
and  color,  and  the  other  blue,  and  capable  of  being  so 
closed  as  to  conceal  the  writing.  They  are  each  large 
enough  to  contain  a  message  of  tully  sixty  words.  When 
a  card  is  dropped  into  the  card-telegram  box  of  the  nearest 
telegraph  office,  the  official  in  charge  picks  it  up,  and  has 
it  transmitted  through  one  of  the  pneumatic  tubes  which 
extends  all  over  the  city,  thus  insuring  it  delivery  at  the 
place  to  which  it  is  addressed  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
from  the  time  it  was  posted. 

The  late  Comte  d'Haussonville,  French  Academician 
and  Senator,  won  a  great  reputation  for  courage  in  1870, 
during  the  siege  of  Paris,  when  he  patriotically  mounted 
guard  upon  the  ramparts.  He  never  duckt  \ 
threw  himself  prostrate  when  shot  or  shell 
exploded  near.  "Amazing!"  his  comrad. 
However,  he  was  stone  deaf. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


VANITY    FAIR. 

What  ought  a  wife  to  call  her  husband  in  speaking  to  a 
third  person  ?  queries  a  London  writer.  Should  she  say 
"  My  husband,"  or  should  she  use  the  surname  without 
any  prefix,  as  Mrs.  Carlyie  used  to  talk  of  "Carlyle,"  or 
should  she  adopt  another  plan  of  that  lady's,  and  speak, 
as  it  were,  of  "  Mr.  C.  "?  Perhaps  it  is  a  matterof  indif- 
ference in  England,  but  in  France  a  woman's  usage  in  the 
matter  is  taken  as  a  test  of  breeding.  In  the  provinces,  it 
seems,  wives  speak  of  their  husbands  as  "  monsieur,"  as 
if  their  particular  '"'  monsieur  "  were  superior  to  all  others. 
Or  perhaps  they  think  this  style  expresses  an  indifference 
indicative  of  "  bon  ton";  "my  husband"  they  imagine 
would  be  vulgar.  With  the  polite  world  of  Paris,  on  the 
contrary,  "  my  husband  "  is  accepted  as  the  proper  phrase, 
subject  to  two  exceptions.  A  very  affectionate  wife  may 
speak  of  her  husband  by  his  Christian  name,  while  after  a 
cenain  age  any  other  style  except  the  surname,  with  the 
prefix  "  monsieur,"  is  held  to  be  ridiculous  and  a  sign  oi 
"  provincialism." 

It  is  only  a  few  years,  says  Harper's  Bazar,  since  the 
bang  was  unknown  among  us,  and  although  it  has  achieved 
popularity,  we  are  notified  that  the  day  of  its  glory  is  passed, 
that  its  renown  is  on  the  wane,  and  that  we  must  prepare 
to  return  to  sweet  simplicity,  and  severe,  unmitigated  prim- 
ness. Girls  who  were  plain  have  become  pretty  under 
its  regime;  faces  past  their  first  bloom  have  borrowed  some- 
thing  youthful  from  its  kindly  spell;  it  has  softened  the 
most  severe  outlines;  it  covers  a  multitude  of  unwelcome 
wrinkles.  Shall  we  be  content  to  surrender  it  without  a 
murmur?  Will  the  pretty  girl  be  glad.to  drop  her  mask 
and  resume  her  native  homeliness?  Will  the  eye  that  has 
been  used  to  the  line  of  beauty  be  pleased  with  precision  ? 
To  be  sure,  there  are  some  faces  upon  which  a  bang  would 
seem  like  an  intrusion,  but  to  most  of  us  it  has  become 
dear  as  the  apple  of  our  eye.  What  hopelessly  intellectual 
foreheads  will  emerge  from  seclusion  when  the  fiat  has  gone 
forth! — what  disclosure  of  waning  locks  which  the  crimp 
mercifully  concealed!  And  what  shall  we  do  with  the 
shorn  tresses  before  they  have  time  to  grow  in  grace? — how 
shall  we  coax  them  to  abandon  the  kink  we  have  been  to 
such  trouble  to  invoke?  These  are  conundrums  of  the 
first  importance.  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  all  beauty  and  pict- 
uresqueness  that  we  celebrate;  it  has  added  a  new  terror 
to  high  winds  and  damp  weather;  there  are  bangs  and 
bangs,  and  one  would  be  glad  to  see  a  certain  moderation 
observed  in  them,  which  should  delegate  them  to  their 
proper  sphere  without  permitting  them  to  trespass  upon  the 
eyebrows,  and  should  dictate  to  her  who  needs  the  support 
of  her  forehead  the  propriety  of  not  hiding  it  behind  a  por- 
tiere of  curls  and  snarls.  We  shall  perhaps  be  glad  when 
all  femininity  no  longer  confronts  the  world  with  the  same 
style  of  coiffure,  the  scullion  as  well  as  the  lady  of  elegant 
leisure,  whether  it  harmonizes  with  her  face  or  no,  whether 
she  is  obliged  to  struggle  night  and  day  to  retain  the  illus- 
ive wave,  or  whether  nature  curled  it  for  her,  and  relieved 
her  of  so  much  anxiety,  and  toil,  and  expenditure  of  ban- 
doline. When  the  bang  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past, 
when  not  even  a  select  few  or  an  eccentric  spinster  dares 
to  patronize  it,  we  shall  wonder,  perhaps,  that  such  a  friv- 
olous style  could  ever  have  found  favor  with  young  and 
old,  rich  and  poor,  that  the  matron  could  have  believed  it 
appropriate  to  her  years  as  to  sweet  sixteen,  while  the  pho- 
tograph book  of  to-day  will  seem  a  travesty  upon  the  taste 
of  the  period. 

• — 

Ever  since  tennis  was  introduced  as  a  game  for  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  this  country  it  has  been  popular  in 
Washington,  observes  a  correspondent,  and  there  are  nu- 
merous tennis  courts  in  private  gardens,  as  well  as  one  for 
the  young  people  at  the  White  House,  in  the  grounds  about 
that  building.  Games  are  often  played  in  the  grounds  of 
the  British  Legation,  and  quite  regularly  in  those  of  the 
Argentine  Legation.  There  are  three  young  ladies,  the 
daughters  of  each  minister,  at  each  of  these  legations, 
and  the  Argentine  minister  has  four  grown  sons. 


Fashionable  ladies,  says  Progress,  are  confusing  the 
dressmakers,  because  they  will  say  "  gown "  when  they 
mean  "  dress,"  and  the  artist  can  not  always  understand 
them.  "  Gown  "  is  English,  which  explains  the  whim. 
American  dressmakers  say  a  gown  is  for  morning  and  ne- 
glige wear.  It  is  never  worn  in  the  parlor,  and  generally 
consists  of  one  piece  of  material.  It  is  also  loose-fitting. 
In  England  the  term  is  used  differently  than  it  is  here. 
There  it  means  a  dress  or  a  costume.  A  dress  here  is  for 
the  promenade,  carriage,  reception,  or  evening  wear.  It 
is  made  in  several  pieces,  and  is  tight-fitting.  The  word 
"  gown  "  is  also  used  for  a  gentleman's  loose  garment  worn 
about  the  house.  The  term  "frock"  is  seldom  or  never 
used  at  present.  It  is  not  considered  an  elegant  expres- 
sion. In  ordering  an  elaborate  dress,  it  is  fashionable  to 
say  "  ball  costume "  or  "  ball  toilet."  Costume,  dress, 
and  robe  are  similar  terms.  Gown  in  French  is  robe  de 
chambre.     It  is  cut  in  one  piece. 


"  It  is  utterly  impossible,"  remarks  a  writer  in  the  Amer- 
ican Queen,  "  for  a  woman  to  be  both'  in  society  and  in  lit- 
erature at  the  same  time.    The  two  are  seldom* congenial, 
and  a  woman  who  is  in  society  has  not  time  to  spend  in 
writing,  and  a  woman  who  writes  has  little  inclination  to  go 
into  society.    There  have  been  but  few  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  especially  in  this  city.     Mrs.   John  Sherwood  is  a 
woman  whose  literary  ability  is  of  no  mean  order,  and  who 
has  been  a  prominent  figure  in  New  York  society  for  over 
thirty  years.    She  has  written  a  great  many  very  readable 
and  charming  things,  a  novel  or  two,  and  short  stories  and 
poems  innumerable.     With  all  her  writing  she  has  found 
time  to  go  out  and  entertain  largely.     Mrs.  Burton  Harri- 
son is  another  exception  to  this  rule.    She  is  a  very  much 
younger  woman  than  Mrs.  Sherwood,  and  has  still  a  future 
iture  before  her.    She,  too,  goes  out  considerably, 
'tains  largely  at  her  charming  Lexington  Avenue 
at  her  home  in  Lenox.     Besides  Mrs.  Sherwood 
.  Harrison  there  is  in  reality  no  woman  in  society 
e  considered  literary.    Mrs.  John  Bigelow  used 


to  write  years  and  years  ago,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
women  and  girls  who  are  amateur  dabblers  in  literature, 
and  who  read  their  stories  and  poems  to  circles  of  admir- 
ing friends,  but  their  names  never  appear  in  print.  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  society  women  would  cultivate  a 
taste  for  writing  or  doing  something  that  would  give  them 
more  intelligence  and  brains.  There  can  be  no  denying 
the  fact  that  New  York  society  is  most  unintellectual. 
Compared  with  Boston  or  London  it  is  nowhere,  though  it 
is  far  ahead  of  either  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore.  Half  the 
girls  and  men  that  one  meets  are  not  at  all  well  read  or  up 
on  the  literature  of  the  present  day.  They  are  not  con- 
versant with  even  the  best  known  poets,  senerally  know  no 
language  but  their  own,  and  sometimes  not  even  that,  and 
areconfessedly  ignorant  on  a  great  many  art  and  literary 
subjects  with  which  they  should  be  familiar.  The  great 
trouble  is  that  the  majority  of  people,  and  especially  giris, 
are  not  properly  educated.  They  get  a  smattering  of  this 
and  that  at  school,  and  are  taught  a  irreat  deal  of  stuff  that 
is  of  no  earthly  use  to  them  in  after  life.  The  numberless 
'ologies  and  sciences  which  girls  are  taught  nowadays  are 
all  very  well  in  their  way,  but  there  are  studies  which  are 
of  infinitely  more  value  than  they  are.  Above  everything 
a  girl  should  be  thoroughly  educated  in  literature.  She 
should  read  all  the  novels  and  poetry  of  every  author  who 
is  worth  reading,  and  she  should  be  taught  to  study  their 
works  and  their  styles.  Besides  literature,  the  languages 
should  be  studied,  and  every  girl  before  she  is  through 
school  should  have  a  pretty  thorough  knowledge  of  Ger- 
man, French,  and  Latin.  Girls  should  be  taught  all  the 
graceful  accomplishments,  and  all  the  arts  with  which 
women  can  make  life  agreeable  and  charming.  Of  course, 
there  are  girls  who  like  science  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  who  go  in  for  higher  education.  This  is  well  enough 
for  those  who  wish  it,  but  for  the  majority  it  will  not  do. 
The  world  is  greatly  in  need  of  gentle,  strong,  pure-minded, 
well-educated,  sensible  women." 


The  variety  of  vehicles  in  common  use  in  Washington, 
says  a  writer,  always  attracts  the  attention  of  strangers,  its 
smooth  streets  making  the  use  of  certain  styles  possible 
which  would  be  unendurable  elsewhere  except  on  country 
roads.  Bicycles  and  tricycles  (some  of  the  latter  accom- 
modating a  couple  of  passengers)  are  very  numerous,  while 
village  carts,  low  phaetons,  hansom  cabs,  and  an  infinite 
variety  of  other  cabs  (mostly  square  in  form,  and  with 
much  glass),  for  two  or  four  persons,  are  almost  as  numer- 
ous as  the  ordinary  style  of  carriages  used  in  other  places. 
Ladies  are  seen  driving  every  style  of  vehicle  except  the 
cabs  and  large  carriages,  often  entirely  alone,  and  some 
ladies  have  for  a  long  time  used  the  tricycle.  But  the 
most  comical  of  the  street  scenes  of  this  spring  was  when 
a  couple  of  men  in  costume,  riding  bicycles,  were  seen  on 
a  very  warm  day  shading  their  eyes  with  gayly  illuminated 
Japanese  parasols. 

The  latest  thing  in  clocks  comes  from  Russia.  It  is  a 
little  time-piece,  about  eight  inches  high,  on  a  base  five 
inches  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  a  glass  globe.  All 
the  works  are  plainly  exposed.  The  pendulum  is  a  solid 
brass  wheel,  supported  at  the  centre,  or  hub,  by  a  slender 
wire.  It  does  not  swing,  but  revolves  from  left  to  right 
and  right  to  left.  Being  a  four-hundred-day  clock,  the 
winding  of  it  is  a  small  item.  It  will  not  vary  five  minutes 
in  running  four  hundred  days.  No  temperature  affects  it. 
• 

The  New  York  girl,  writes  Clara  Belle,  is  trying  once 
more  to  be  a  little  man.  She  has  these  spells  periodically, 
and  sometimes  with  considerable  violence.  The  outbreak 
showed  itself  this  time  during  the  spring,  and  now,  with 
the  advent  of  summer,  seems  likely  to  rage  as  never  before. 
My  opinion  is  that  it  all  comes  of  equestrianism.  The 
trousers  which  she  wears  under  the  skirt  of  her  riding  habit 
makes  her  feel  masculine,  and  she  has  an  uncontrollable 
desire  to  extend  the  manliness  into  things  visible.  Her 
bosom  swells  with  pride  just  now  under  men's  neckwear. 
Flat  scarfs  of  light-colored  silk,  with  a  scarf-pin  stuck  in 
them ;  "  dickeys "  of  plaited  cambric,  with  standing  col- 
lars, and  arrangements  of  folded  pique  are  illustrations. 
The  vests  of  satins,  brocades,  and  leather  now  so  fashion- 
able, the  gloves  of  heavy  embroidered  leather,  tbe  fancy 
for  silk  and  colored  handkerchiefs,  and  even  the  return  of 
linen  cuffs  may  be  counted  as  expressions  of  the  mania. 
Linen  collars  are  still  high  and  tight  around  the  neck. 
The  cuffs  correspond.  Many  of  these  areofcoloredlinen. 
Young  ladies  incline  much  to  dog  collars  of  ribbon,  tied 
in  front  and  fastened  by  two  or  four  gold  pins  with  heads 
of  tiny  flowers  or  insects.  Standing  collars  are  either  but- 
toned with  a  single  button  in  front  or  tied  with  narrow 
ribbon,  passing  through  two  button-holes.  Some  also  have 
corners  turned  over  slightly.  This  last  style  is  attached  to 
a  small  chemisette  when  the  form  of  the  dress  requires  it. 
Collars  of  colored  percale  and  of  pique,  in  white  and 
colors,  are  also  liked.  The  "  jaquette  gentleman  "  is  much 
worn.  It  is  of  corduroy  or  of  beige  cloth.  The  front  closes 
by  means  of  a  single  row  of  buttons,  and  falls  loose  with- 
out darts  or  small  side  pieces;  the  back  is  very  short  and 
almost  tight-fitting.  Around  the  basque  is  a  hem  about  one 
inch  and  a  half  deep,  against  which  is  sewed  a  second 
basque  hemmed  in  the  same  way  and  falling  below  the 
upper  one  to  about  the  depth  of  the  hem.  This  jacket  is 
worn  over  skirts  of  coarse  fabrics  as  well  as  over  elegant 
lace  ones.  The  silk  hat  and  the  jockey  cap  have  long 
been  in  use  for  equestrian  purposes. 

The  late  Sam  Ward  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 
One  day  the  Blaine  family,  then  in  their  Fifteenth  Street 
house  at  Washington,  were  startled  by  a  noise,  sounding 
like  dilapidated  wheels  in  the  greatest  rattle  and  clatter. 
The  sound  stopped  before  the  street  door,  and  Gail  Hamil- 
ton looked  out  to  see  the  most  forlorn  old  hack  imagina- 
ble. It  had  probable  been  first  worn  out  as  a  private  car- 
riage in  Philadelphia;  then  worn  out  as  a  public  hack  in 
New  York,  and  was  being  finished  in  Washington  as  a 
night-liner.  The  horses  were  jaded  to  skeleton  flesh,  and 
the  harness  was  kept  in  repair  by  pieces  of  rope.  The  bell 
rang,  and  Sam  Ward  was  ushered  in,  bowing  and  smiling, 
and,  with  the  finest  suavity  of  address,  invited  the  ladies 
to  take  a  drive.  No  one  enjoyed  the  joke  more  than  Gail 
Hamilton,  one  of  the  ladies  invited  to  drive. 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Oscar  Wilde  had  rather  a  quiet,  unostentatious  wedding, 
although  the  church  was  thronged  with  sight-seers.  At 
the  church  door  a  telegram  was  handed  to  the  groom, 
which  read:  "From  Whistler,  Chelsea,  to  Oscar  Wilde, 
St.  James's  Church,  Sussex  Gardens:  Fear  I  may  not  be 
able  to  reach  you  in  time  for  ceremony.     Don't  wait." 

"  Tickets,  please,"  said  the  conductor,  as  the  train 
pulled  out  of  the  Grand  Central  station.  "  Ah,  owing  to 
my  delayed  appearance  at  the  deppo,"  said  a  young  lady 
passenger,  •'  caused  by  a  most  unfortunate  chain  of  cir- 
cumstances, quite  unnecessary  to  particularize,  I  found  it 
impossible  to  purchase  a  ticket  in  time  to  catch  the  train. 
Would  it  be  conformable  to  the  rules  of  the  company,  sir, 
if  I  were  to  tender  my  fare  to  you?"  "Not — not  en- 
tirely," gasped  the  conductor;  "bu— but  in  this  case  I 
will  make  it  so.  Your  fare  to  Boston,  madam,  is  five  dol- 
lars." 

He  was  a  married  man,  blessed— or  the  opposite,  as  the 
reader  may  determine — with  an  extremely  jealous  wife. 
One  evening  not  long  since  he  seized  a  chance  opportunity 
to  do  escort  to  a  charming  miss  of  sweet  sixteen,  whose 
blue  eyes  and  dark  drooping  lashes  exercised  a  glamour 
over  every  man  who  happened  to  come  within  range  of 
their  charm.  At  last  her  home  «as  reached,  and  as  "they 
paused  at  the  gate  the  rmiden  turned  her  lovely  orbs  full 
upon  him,  and  said:  "I'm  so  grateful  for  your  kinc 
sir!"  "  Don't  mention  it,  I  beg  of  you! "  he  ejaculated, 
gallantly.  Very  likely  the  unsophisticated  maiden  misun- 
derstood the  motive  of  h  is  remark,  for  she  ouickly  answered 
in  a  reassuring  tone:  "  Oh,  I  certainly  won't,  as  long  as  I 
live,  if  you  don't  wish  me  to ! " 

Doctor  McCosh  is  celebrated  for  egotism,  and  the  nest 
of  it  is  he  is  never  conscious  of  it.  He  has  a  broad  Scotch 
accent,  and  the  habit  of  gnawing  at  the  joint  of  his  thumb 
when  busily  thinking.  Some  years  ago  he  was  lecturing 
before  the  senior  class  in  Princeton  College.  He  had  been 
discussing  Leibnitz's  view  of  the  reason  of  evil,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  mankind  was  put  upon  the  earth  because  there 
was  less  evilhere  than  elsewhere.  One  of  the  seniors  in- 
quired: "Well,  doctor,  why  was  evil  introduced  into  the 
world?  "  "  Ah ! "  said  the  doctor,  holding  up  both  hands, 
"ye  have  asked  the  hardest  question  in  all  feelosophy. 
Suckkrates  tried  to  answer  it  and  failed;  Plato  tried  it,  and 
he  failed;  Kahnt  attimpted  it  and  made  bad  work  of  it; 
Leibnitz  tried  it,  and  he  beuged  the  whole  question  as  I've 
been  tellin' ye;   and  I  confess"  (gnawins  thumb 

knuckle)  "  I  confess  I  don't  know— what— to  I 
myself." 

In  a  knot  of  prison  officials  recently  the  humorous  side 
of  prison  management  came  up.  The  story  was  told  of 
President  Lincoln's  first  visit  to  the  penitentiary  of  Spring- 
field, Illinois.  An  old  criminal,  looking  out  through  the 
bars  of  his  cell,  remarked:  "  Well,  Mr.  Lincoln,  you  and 
I  ought  to  be  well  posted  on  prisons;  we've  seen  all  there 
are  in  the  country."  "  Why,  this  is  the  first  one  I  ever 
visited,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  was  astonished  at  the  re- 
sponse :  "  But  I've  been  in  all  the  rest."  Probably  the 
bes:  tale  was  that  of  Governor  Vance,  of  Ohio.  It  was  in 
the  early  days  of  the  State's  history,  when  there  were  about 
a  hundred  convicts.  On  coming  into  office  he  paid  a  visit 
to  the  prison  and  ordered  that  every  man  there  be  per- 
mitted to  come  up  and  talk  to  him.  The  result  was  a  per- 
fect storm  of  petitions  for  pardon — every  man  pleading  in- 
nocence. One  old  and  grizzled  "  tough  "  stood  apart  and 
added  nothing  to  the  clamor.  The  Governor  called  him 
up:  "What  are  you  in  for?"  "Stealing."  "Well,  were 
youguilty?"  "  Yes;  it'stheway  I  make  my  living."  The 
Governor  went  back  to  his  office  and  pardoned  the  man. 
When  remonstrated  with,  his  only  excuse  was:  "  Well,  I 
was  afraid  the  thief  would  contaminate  those  other  fel- 
lows." 

"  Oh,  we  ain't  entirely  without  amusements  and  sports 
in  Arizona,"  said  a  bearded  passenger  from  the  southwest. 
"  Of  course,  theaytres  and  cucuses  are  pretty'  sca'ce,  and 
there  hain't  'nough  level  ground  in  the  Territory  to  play  a 
game  of  base-ball  on.  But  we  has  our  fun  all  the  same. 
In  the  town  where  1  live — mind  you,  we  are  gettin'  civil- 
ized out  there,  and  have  towns  now  instead  of  mere  camps 
— in  my  town  our  best  sport  is  with  a  colored  man  named 
Sam.  He's  a  big,  strong  jack — that  is,  he  was.  Poor 
fellow,  he  tempted  fate  too  often  and  got  took  in  finally. 
Sam  made  his  livin'  furnishing  fun  for  the  boys.  He  would 
draw  a  chalk  line  on  the  floor,  get  down  in  front  of  it  on 
all  fours,  and  for  ten  cents  let  any  man  take  a  big  bag  of 
sand  and  crack  him  one  from  behind.'  If  the  striker 
knocked  Sam  over  the  line  he  got  his  money  back.  Well, 
this  sport  went  along  several  months,  until  one  day  a 
wicked-looking  stranger  comes  to  town.  He  saw  Sam  tak- 
ing in  the  dimes  in  the  hotel  bar-room,  where  the  stranger 
was  a  pretty  good  customer  himself  already.  '  Will  ye  let 
me  have  a  lick  at  ye  for  a  dime?'  he  inquired  of  Sam. 
'Sartinly,  sah;  three  for  a  quarter.  Take  a  quarter's 
wuth  ? '  The  stranger  said  he  guessednne  would  be  enough. 
Sam  got  down  on  all  fours.  The  stranger  then  picked  up 
the  sandbag,  Sam  lopped  his  head  down  and  grinned  be- 
tween his  legs  at  the  striker.  The  sandbag  is  raised  high 
in  the  air,  the  wicked-looking  stranger  looks  wickeder  out 
of  his  eyes,  and  we  get  on  to  his  powerful  frame  and  arms 
all  of  a  sudden.  Like  a  stroke  o'  lightning  down  comes 
the  bag — poor  Sam."  "Did  it  hurt  the  nigger  much  ? " 
"Hurt  him?  Nobody  knows.  The  fact  is,"when  he  got 
down  on  the  floor  his  head  was  pointed  toward  the  wide- 
open  door  of  the  bar-room,  out  of  which  we  could  look 
down  the  mountain  side.  Sam  catapulted  out  o'  that 
door  and  hain't  been  seen  since.  One  o'  the  boys  said  he 
believed  the  coon  had  never  stopped  till  he  got  back  to 
'ole  Alabam' he  used  ter  talk  so  much  about."  "Did 
you  find  out  who  the  stranger  was?"  "  Well,  I  should 
say  we  did.  His  name  was  Sullivan,  a  prize-fighter  from 
down  East  somewhere." 
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SPEECH  OF  MR.  FRANCIS  G.  NEWLANDS 

AT  THE 
Stockton  Convention  on  the  Field    Resolutions. 

[We  reprint  from  the  Attn  the  complete  speech  of  Mr.  Newlands  at  the 
Stockton  Convention  on  the  Field  resolution.  The  speech  was  delivered  under 
circumstances  of  great  embarrassment.  The  greatest  confusion  prevailed.  It 
was  attempted  to  choke  him  off  by  hisses  and  by  every  possible  manner  of  op- 
position; groans  and  cries  of  "Time  "were  heard  from  every  side.  The  dis- 
graceful scene  indicates  bow  far  freedom  of  speech  prevails  in  the  Democratic 
party,  and  revives  recollections  of  Sand-lot  and  New  Constitution  times.  The 
Convention  was  in  no  sense  a  deliberative  assembly,  and  its  results  do  not  indi- 
cate popular  opinion  in  reference  to  Mr.  Justice  Field.] 

Mr.  Canfield,  of  Santa  Barbara,  moved  that  the  portion  of  the 
resolution  repudiating  the  Presidential  aspirations  of  Stephen  J. 
Field  be  stricken  out,  and  Mr.  Newlands  seconded  the  motion,  and 
said: 

Permit  me  to  preface  my  remarks  which  I  am  about  to 
make  with  a  candid  confession.  I  am  in  this  convention 
upon  a  proxy.  I  am  one  of  that  class  of  outlaws  known 
as  corporation  attorneys.  I  represent  my  own  convictions. 
I  am  the  friend  of  Mr  .Justice  Field.  [Hisses.]  I  am  the 
friend  of  Mr.  Justice  Field.  I  heard  that  he  was  to  be  at- 
tacked here,  and  wherever  Mr.  Justice  Field  is  attacked, 
there  should  his  friends  be.  Having  made  this  admission, 
I  ask  your  candid  consideration  of  the  facts,  and  the  argu- 
ments which  I  shall  present  without  regard  to  the  unfortu- 
nate circumstances  of  him  who  presents  them.  I  am  the 
admirer  of  that  man  who  more  truly  represents  the  na- 
tional Democracy  than  any  man  in  the  L  nited  States.  I 
am  the  friend  of  that  man  who,  during  the  war,  stood  up 
for  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  integrity 
of  the  Union;  who  was  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Bench 
of  the  United  States  by  President  Lincoln  as  a  war  Dem- 
ocrat— who  believed  in  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
— who  believed  in  coercive  measures  so  long  as  the  war 
lasted,  but  who  was  in  favor  of  magnanimous,  liberal,  and 
generous  treatment  of  the  fallen  enemy  when  the  war  was 
ended.  I  am  a  friend  of  that  man  who  in  1864,  when  it 
was  sought  to  try  a  man  before  a  military  commission  in 
the  State  of  Indiana,  charged  with  treason  against  the 
Government,  declared,  in  his  opinion  in  the  Milligan 
case,  at  a  time  when  popular  feeling  was  intense  upon  the 
subject  almost  beyond  description,  that  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury  was  the  right  of  every  man ;  and  that  a  military  com- 
mission organized  in  a  State  not  in  a  condition  of  rebellion 
had  no  jurisdiction  to  try  American  citizens.  I  am  the 
friend  of  the  man  who,  when  a  Republican  Congress,  in 
violation  of  its  solemn  pledge,  given  to  the  people,  that 
the  war  was  to  be  waged  not  for  subjugation,  but  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union,  with  the  rights  of  the  States 
unimpaired,  endeavored  to  resolve  the  conquered  South- 
ern States  into  military  dependencies,  declared  this  to  be 
an  indestructible  Union  of  indestructible  States.  I  am 
the  friend  of  the  man  who,  in  the  famous  McArdle  case, 
when  it  was  sought  under  the  Reconstruction  Acts  to  try  a 
private  citizen  two  years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  before  a  military  commission,  and 
Congress  endeavored  to  prevent  the  consideration  of  the 
case  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  by  repeal- 
ing the  law  which  provided  for  appeals  in  habeas  corpus 
cases,  placed  upon  record  in  that  court  his  solemn  protest, 
declaring  that  the  case  involved  the  liberties  of  millions 
of  people,  and  should  be  heard.  [Cries  of  "  Time ! " 
"Time!"  "Time!" 

Mr.  Kittrell — I  ask  thaj.  the  gentleman  be  extended  an  unlimited 
time,  or  necessary  time  to  make  the  speech  he  has  started  upon. 
This  is  just;  it  is  right;  it  is  fair.  [Cries  of  "No!"  "Time!" 
"Time!" 

The  Chair — If  you  will  give  your  unanimous  consent,  I  will  ask 
that  he  shall  proceed,  and  then  rule  every  one  down  to  time. 

A  delegate — As  the  mover  of  that  resolution  ("  five-minute 
rule  "J,  I  now  ask  that  it  be  extended  to  give  Mr.  Newlands  ample 
opportunity  to  present  his  views  to  this  convention. 

A  delegate — I  offer  a  motion  that  we  adjourn  till  two  o'clock, 
and  then  come  back  and  listen  to  Mr.  Newlands.  [Cries  of  "  No !  " 
"Time!"    "Goon!"] 

The  Chair — Go  on,  Mr.  Newlands. 

Mr.  Newlands — I  thank  you  for  the  indulgence  which  you 
have  extended  to  me.  I  said  that  I  was  a  friend  of  Judge 
Field.  I  am  the  friend,  and  proud  to  be  the  friend,  of  the 
man  who,  in  the  Cummins  case,  when  it  was  sought  by  the 
infamous  test  oaths  in  Missouri  to  prevent  priests  from  exer- 
cising their  sacred  calling  unless  they  should  swear  that  they 
had  neither  given  aid  nor  sympathy  to  the  rebellion,  de- 
nounced the  Constitution  of  Missouri  as  an  outrage  upon 
popular  rights,  upon  freedom  of  conscience  and  liberty  of 
action.  I  wish  to  read  what  that  great  jurist,  publicist,  and 
Democrat — now  dead — Mr.  Jere.  Black,  says  with  reference 
to  Stephen  J .  Field :  "  Judge  Stephen  J .  Frield  represented 
the  loyalty  of  the  country  in  the  late  struggle,  not  less  pre- 
cisely than  he  has  since  represented  Jeffersonian  Democ- 
racy and  popular  liberty  in  the  succeeding  struggle  against 
centralization.  No  man  of  our  day  has  so  boldly  and  so 
consistently  extended  the  judicial  arm  to  catch  the  blows 
aimed  at  the  rights  of  States  and  people,  by  successive 
Federalist  Administrations  and  Federalist  Congresses. 
The  very  summaries  of  a  dozen  or  more  of  his  great '  opin- 
ions '  would  rouse  the  hearts  of  Saxon  men  like  so  many 
ancient  battle-cries.  Whether  the  judgment  was  one  with 
regard  to  the  constitutionality  of  military  commissions,  of 
reconstruction  laws,  of  test  oaths,  of  legal-tenders  in  time 
of  peace,  of  going  behind  the  fraudulent  returns  in  Loui- 
siana and  Florida  to  give  effect  to  the  people's  vote,  or  of 
those  grave  proceedings  in  the  very  recent  '  Virginia  cases,' 
his  judgment  stood,  in  every  instance,  a  barrier  of  warning 
against  arbitrary  power  and  loose  unconstitutionality. ' 
Shade  of  the  illustrious  Black!  look  down  upon  this  con- 
vention about  to  visit  thy  trusted  friend  and  compatriot 
with  obloquy  and  reproach,  and  forbid  the  profanation. 

A  delegate  here  said  that  he  could  not  hear  Mr  Newlands,  and, 
by  request,  he  mounted  the  rostrum,  then  continued  as  follows : 

I  have  presented  Mr.  Justice  Field  in  the  attitude  he 
bears  with  reference  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  great  national  principles  of  Democracy.  I 
now  turn  to  the  local  issues  which  have  distracted  Califor- 
nia. I  claim  that  Mr.  Justice  Field  has  been  as  true  to 
Democratic  principles  upon  local  issues  as  he  has  been  in 
reference  to  national  questions.  We  are  told  that  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Field  has  decided  against  the  people  on  the  Chinese 


question  in  the  queue  case;  in  the  laundry  case;  in  the 
case  where  the  Legislature  denied  to  Chinamen  the  right 
to  remove  the  bodies  of  their  dead  to  China.  We  all 
know  that  there  has  been  a  condition  of  unrest  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  California  with  reference  to  this  question, 
but  was  Justice  Field  to  blame  for  that?  Remember, 
gentlemen,  that  the  Democrats  of  California  are  them- 
selves as  responsible  for  the  Burlingame  Treaty  as  any. 
[Groans.]  The  history  of  the  State  will  bear  me  out.  I 
remember  this  well,  for  it  was  one  of  the  first  public  ques- 
tions to  which  my  attention  was  called  upon  coming  to  the 
State  of  California,  that  when  Burlingame  came  to  this 
country  with  the  Chinese  Embassadors,  with  a  view  to 
effecting  this  treaty,  he  was  welcomed  in  San  Francisco  at 
a  banquet  given  at  one  of  the  leading  hotels,  and  that  pro- 
minent Democrats,  like  Governor  Haight  and  others,  wel- 
comed the  prospect  of  an  increased  trade  with  China  which 
it  was  expected  would  result  from  this  treaty.  No  one 
then  anticipated  that  Chinese  labor  would  be  brought  in 
competition  with  free  white  labor  to  the  degradation  of  the 
latter.  It  was  then  simply  regarded  as  a  commercial  mat- 
ter which  would  redound  to  the  equal  and  reciprocal  ad- 
vantage of  both  countries.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  the  treaty-making  power  guaranteed  to 
it  by  the  Constitution,  entered  into  a  solem  compact  and 
treaty  with  China,  which  guaranteed  to  Chinese  in  this 
country  the  rights  enjoyed  by  citizens  of  the  most  favored 
nations.  Mr.  Justice  Field  was  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  bound  by  his  solemn  oath  to 
sustain  that  Constitution,  and  by  that  Constitution  the 
treaties  made  by  the  General  Government  were  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  What  was  Justice  Field's  duties  under 
the  circumstances — to  sustain  that  treaty  as  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  or  to  strike  it  down  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  a  single  section  of  the  country?  It  was  at- 
tempted by  legislation  unworthy  of  a  great  people  to  check 
this  evil,  to  check  it  by  cutting  off  the  queues  of  China- 
men, to  check  it  by  preventing  them  from  removing  their 
dead  to  China,  and  by  other  equally  oppressive  and  cruel 
measures.  Mr.  Justice  Field  decided  that  such  legislation 
was  in  violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  was  ab- 
solutely invalid;  but  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  people 
of  the  State  of  California  upon  the  great  question,  and  we 
find  him  applying  the  mind  of  a  statesman  to  a  solution  of 
it.  In  a  letter  to  Senator  Miller,  written  in  1S80,  he  out- 
lined the  plan  for  the  Restriction  Act,  which  was  subse- 
quently passed,  and  for  which  Senator  Miller  received  the 
credit.  Mr.  Justice  Field  was  the  originator  and  promoter 
of  the  Restriction  Act,  and  he  is  the  only  Democrat  in  the 
State  of  California  who  has  given  any  adequate  relief  to 
the  people,  of  this  State  upon  the  question.  I  have  the 
record  with  reference  to  that.  I  shall  read  from  his  letter 
to  Senator  Miller. 

Mr.  Reddy,  of  Mono — I  move  that  we  now  adjourn  to  take  a  re- 
cess for  dinner,  for  this  is  too  much  for  a  Democrat  with  an  empty 
stomach.  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  The  gentleman  has  got  into  the 
wrong  convention.  [Renewed  laughter  and  shouting.]  I  don't 
know  whether  the  gentleman  is  a  Democrat  or  not,  from  what  he 
has  said,  and  I  would  like  to  have  time  to  get  dinner  and  consider 
the  matter. 

Mr.  Breckinridge — I  move,  as  an  amendment,  that  upon  reas- 
sembling, Mr.  Newlands  be  permitted  to  continue  his  remarks. 

The  Chair — That  would  be  the  order  of  business. 

Here  the  convention  adjourned  until  2  p.  M. 

Afternoon    Session. 

At_  two  o'clock  the  convention  reassembled,  and  Mr.  Newlands 
was  invited  by  the  Chairman  to  appear  on  the  stage. 

Mr.  Reddy--In  order  that  there  may  b;  to-day  no  misunder- 
standing, and  in  order  that  hereafter  the  charge  can  never  be  made 
against  the  Democratic  Convention  that  there  was  any  attempt  to 
cut  off  the  right  of  speech  to  any  one,  I  move  that  the  gentleman 
from  San  Francisco,  who  has  been  addressing  this  convention, 
have  his  time  extended  for  a  period  of  twenty  minutes  in  which  to 
conclude  his  argument. 

Mr.  Rogers,  of  Mendocino  County,  moved,  as  an  amendment, 
that  D.  M.  Delmas  be  entitled  to  thirty-five  minutes  to  reply. 
Carried. 

Mr.  Newlands  thereupon  continued  to  speak  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Delegates  of  the  Convention:  I  shall 
trespass  upon  your  indulgence  for  only  a  few  moments 
longer.  In  my  remarks  this  morning  with  reference  to  the 
position  of  Mr.  Justice  Field  upon  national  questions,  I 
neglected  to  call  your  attention  to  his  decision  in  the  case 
of  General  (now  Senator)  Garland,  in  which  it  was  sought 
by  virtue  of  the  Reconstruction  Act  to  prevent  Garland 
from  practicing  the  profession  of  law  because  he  could  not 
conscientiously  take  the  test  oath  required  by  the  Act  of 
Congress.  Mr.  Justice  Field  interposed  the  strong  arm  of 
his  authority  between  the  victorious  North  and  the  con- 
quered South  and  declared  the  Act  in  violation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  violative-of  freedom  of  action,  declared 
that  every  man  had  a  right  to  pursue  his  vocation,  and  that 
he  could  not  be  deprived  of  it  by  proscriptive  legislation. 
I  ask  what  Southern  man  belonging  to  that  body  of  brave 
men  who  fought  for  a  principle  and  were  conquered,  be- 
longing to  a  body  of  men  whom  it  was  sought  to  outlaw, 
not  by  judicial  decision,  not  by  the  judgment  of  a  court, 
not  by  a  trial  by  jury,  but  by  legislative  enactment — what 
man  belonging  to  or  having  affiliated  with  the  South  can 
vote  to  censure  a  man  who  vindicated  their  rights  and  se- 
cured to  them  their  liberties?  I  ask  you,  gentlemen, 
whether  the  gentleman  who  was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  in  1876,  Samuel  J.  Tilden  [cheers],  whose 
countenance  now  looks  down  upon  us  [referring  to  a  por- 
trait of  Tilden  hanging  over  the  stage] — the  man  whom 
every  true  Democrat  hopes  to  see  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  in  November,  1884 — I  ask  whether  he  will 
approve  of  your  casting  reproach  and  opprobrium  upon  the 
man  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Electoral  Commission,  vin- 
dicated his  right  to  the  high  office  of  President  in  an  opin- 
ion which  has  not  been  questioned ;  a  decision  which  has 
awakened  the  conscience  of  the  whole  nation  with  refer- 
ence to  that  stupendous  fraud?  I  ask  you  whether  Samuel 
J.  Tilden  will  approve  the  opprobrium  and  reproach  cast, 
upon  a  man  who  declares  himself  not  a  candidate,  but 
one  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden's  most  earnest  and  ardent  sup- 
porters. Upon  the  adjournment  I  was  considering  Justice 
Field's  attitude  with  reference  to  local  questions  in  Califor- 
nia. I  undertook  to  show  that  while  he  was  compelled  to 
strike  down  the  unconstitutional  legislation  of  municipal 
and  legislative  bodies  with  reference  to  the  Chinese  ques- 


tion, he  applied  his  great  mind  to  a  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  that  it  was  to  him  that  we  are  largely  indebted 
for  the  adoption  and  passage  of  the  Exclusion  Act.  I 
propose  to  read  a  short  extract  from  a  letter  addressed 
by  Judge  Field  to  Senator  Miller,  in  1880,  before  the  pas- 
sage of  that  Act,  in  which  he  suggested  the  solution.  He 
says:  "  Now,  what  is  the  remedy?  To  me  it  seems  plain. 
We  have  a  treaty  with  the  Government  of  China.  We  find 
that  treaty,  in  its  practical  workings,  one-sided.  The  Chi- 
nese have  denied  to  our  people  the  privilege  of  trading  in 
the  interior  of  China.  They  are  not  allowed  the  freedom 
of  the  country.  We  may  not  peremptorily  abrogate  this 
treaty,  because  to  do  this  would  be  a  declaration  of  war, 
but  we  may  say  to  the  Chinese  authorities  that  because  we 
find  the  treaty  works  unequally  and  to  the  disadvantage  of 
our  people  we  desire  to  modify  it.  We  may  say  to  them, 
your  people  shall  only  come  to  the  United  States  and  shall 
only  remain  here  -for  the  purpose  of  general  commerce — 
you  shall  engage  only  in  foreign  trade."  And  again  he 
says :  "A  modification  of  the  treaty  is  in  my  opinion  the 
only  way  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  their  exclusion. 
They  can  not  be  forced  out  of  the  country  by  mobs  mal- 
treating their  persons  and  burning  their  houses.  The 
public  opinion  of  the  country  will  not  tolerate  any  such 
violence.  It  is  vain  to  expect  any  countenance  from  the 
people  of  the  East  to  such  attempts.  It  would  be  wise, 
just,  and  politic,  and  not  in  conflict  with  our  traditional 
policy  to  insist  upon  a  revision  of  our  treaty  so  as  to  place 
tne  Chinese  in  this  country  upon  the  same  footing  as 
Americans  are  now  placed  in  China,  and  thus  restrict  them 
exclusively  to  the  business  of  foreign  commerce.  This 
would  be  a  practical  and  statesman-like  solution  of  the 
whole  difficulty."  This  suggestion  of  Judge  Field  went 
far  beyond  the  Restriction  Act,  and  would  have  prevented 
the  admission  of  any  Chinese  to  this  country  except  those 
who  were  engaged  in  foreign  trade  with  China  itself. 

You  will  recollect  that  one  objection  to  the  Restriction 
Act  is  that  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  trifling  occupations 
of  commerce,  domestic  commerce  within  the  State,  traders 
on  Sacramento  Street,  etc.,  are  now  enabled  to  come  in 
under  the  Act.  Under  Justice  Field's  plan  they  would 
have  been  confined  entirely  and  exclusively  to  foreign  trade. 
Under  the  plan  suggested  by  him  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  fifty  Chinamen  to  have  come  into  the  United 
States  within  a  year.  Now,  here  is  what  Senator  Miller 
says  in  reply:  "  The  true . solution  of  the  great  problem  of 
the  time  has  been  found,  and  is  contained  in  your  admira- 
ble letter.  It  has  attracted  much  attention,  and  has  re- 
ceived high  encomiums  from  our  most  thoughtful  men.  I 
believe  it  will  furnish  the  basis  for  the  settlement  of  the 
great  Chinese  question.  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  the  only  practical,  statesmanlike  plan  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  burning  question  of  the  present  age."  And 
Hon.  John  F.  Swift,  subsequently  appointed  a  Commis- 
sioner for  the  modification  of  the  Burlingame  Treaty,  says : 
"  I  have  just  read  your  letter  to  General  J.  F.  Miller  on 
the  Chinese  question  in  the  Morning  Call.  It  is  a  duty  I 
owe  you  to  say  that  it  is  l/ie  ablest  and  altogether  the  most 
statesmanlike  paper  that  has  been  written  on  the  sub/eel,  so 
far  as  I  have  seen.  It  formulates  the  best  and  most  intelli- 
gent sentiment  of  California  on  the  question,  and  is  creditable 
in  tits  highest  degree.  I  can  not  conceive  it  possible  to  state 
our  case  more  completely."  It  was  Mr.  Justice  Field,  then, 
who  planned  the  measures  which  resulted  in  a  modification 
of  the  Burlingame  Treaty,  and  Mr.  Senator  Miller,  inspired 
by  Mr.  Justice  Field,  introduced  the  Restriction  Act, 
which,  had  it  embraced  all  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Field,  would 
have  been  much  more  beneficial  to  this  State  than  it  has 
been.  And  you  will  all  recollect  that  in  the  Hong  Kong 
case,  when  the  court  was  urged  to  adopt  the  view  of  the 
Circuit  Court  in  Massachusetts,  that  the  Restriction  Act 
only  applied  to  Chinese  who  were  subjects  of  China,  and 
not  to  the  Chinese  subjects  of  Great  Britain  coming  from 
Hong  Kong,  Mr.  Justice  Field,  as  prompt  to  vindicate  a 
constitutional  Federal  law  and  to  give  it  a  broad  and  liberal 
construction  as  he  was  to  annul  an  unconstitutional  State 
law,  held  that  the  Act  applied  to  the  Chinese  race  and  not 
simply  to  subjects  of  China,  and  thus  saved  the  State  from 
the  threatened  annihilation  of  the  Restriction  Act. 

Now,  gentlemen,  James  G.  Blaine  is  the  candidate  of 
the  Republican  party  for  the  votes  of  the  people  of  the 
U  nited  States  at  the  next  election  for  the  highest  office 
within  their  gift.  I  ask,  as  between  him  and  Justice 
Field,  if  the  issue  is  upon  the  Chinese  Question,  to  whom 
is  most  credit  to  be  given  —  to  James  G.  Blaine,  who 
voted  for  the  Restriction  Act,  or  to  Judge  Field,  who 
formulated  and  originated  it?  Mr.  justice  Field  was 
also  the  author  of  the  plank  which  was  introduced  in 
the  Democratic  platform  of  1880,  urging  upon  Congress 
the  suppression  of  coolie  immigration.  This  plank  was 
handed  to  Hon.  W.  W.  Foote  and  J.  E.  McElrath,  and 
by  them  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Platform  and 
Resolutions  of  the  Democratic  party  in  1880,  and  was 
adopted,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  clause,  which, 
if  left,  would  have  made  their  platform  more  firm  and 
decided  with  reference  to  this  question.  Justice  Field, 
whilst  he  vindicated  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
in  striking  down  our  wretched  and  abortive  local  legis- 
lation with  reference  to  this  subject,  aroused  the  atten- 
tion of  the  only  power  capable  of  dealing  with  it  to  it,  and 
it  was  his  action  as  much  as  that  of  any  man  in  the  land 
that  awakened  the  entire  nation  to  the  consideration  of  this 
subject.  'Field  formulated  the  intelligent  sentiment  of 
California  upon  the  Chinese  question,  and  furnished  an 
able  solution  of  it.  I  ask,  then,  what  man  who  is  opposed 
to  Chinese  immigration,  who  feels  a  particle  of  gratitude 
to  those  who  have  relieved  the  country  of  the  curse,  can 
strike  down  Stephen  J.  Field. 

But,  gentlemen,  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Justice  Field  is  the 
friend  of  the  railroad  ;  that  means,  I  suppose,  that  he  is 
the  partial  Judge.  It  may  mean  more — that  he  is  the  cor- 
rupt Judge.  I  propose  to  review  his  record  upon  this 
question.  There  are  but  two  cases  with  reference  to  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  that  have  come  before  his  Court 
to  my  knowledge.  One  was  the  case  of  Huntington 
against  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  and  hi=  J:- 

rectors,  in  which  he  sought  to  enjoin  the  r. 
from  paying  its  taxes  to  the  State  of  Calii. 
ground  that  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
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against  corporations,  and  was  in  violation  of  that  provision 
o?  the  Federal  Constitution  which  declares  that  no  State 
shall  deny  to  any  one  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and 
that  no  State  shall  pass  any  law  depriving  any  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law.  Mr. 
Justice  Field  dismissed  that  bill  upon  the  ground  of  want 
of  jurisdiction,  deciding  that  a  stockholder  of  a  corpora- 
tion could  not,  by  this  device,  sue  as  a  non-resident  and 
give  the  Circuit  Court  jurisdiction  of  the  case.  If  Mr. 
Justice  Field  had  been  the  partial  friend  of  the  railroad,  of 
Mr.  Huntington,  Mr.  Standford,  and  Mr.  Crocker;  had  he 
been  the  corrupt  Judge,  would  he  have  dismissed  that  bill, 
which  was  in  the  "interest  of  the  railroad? 

Next  come  the  cases  of  San  Mateo  and  Santa  Clara 
counties,  and  other  counties  of  the  State  against  the  rail- 
road company— suits  for  taxes.  The  railroad  company 
had  the  cases  removed  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
upon  the  ground  that  they  involved  the  consideration  and 
construction  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  That  is  ground 
for  removal  to  the  Circuit  Court.  'Mr.  Justice  Field  could 
not  deny  the  petition.  Now,  when  he  came  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question,  which  was  a  pure  question  of  law, 
was  Mr.  Justice  Field  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  had  been  granted  subsidies  and  lands?  Was 
he  to  consider  the  many  crimes  and  offenses  which  are 
charged  against  it?  If  a  murderer  brings  suit  on  a  prom- 
issory note,  is  the  Court  compelled  to  take  notice  of  the 
fact  that  the  man  is  a  murderer  and  render  judgment 
against  him,  though  the  cause  of  action  be  just?  Is  the 
Court  to  take  consideration  of  all  the  crimes,  delinquen- 
cies, and  deficiencies  of  those  who  have  either  brought 
actions  or  are  defendants  to  actions?  If  so,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  would  be  confusion  worse  confounded. 

The  simple  question  presented  to  Justice  Field  was  the 
le«al  and  Constitutional  question  as  to  whether  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  California  violated  the  Federal 
Constitution — the  higher  law,  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
to  which  he  had  sworn  allegiance — and  he  was  as  prompt 
to  vindicate  that  Constitution  as  he  had  been  in  his  other 
decisions  in  behalf  of  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  the  con- 
quered. It  made  no  difference  to  him  whether  the  party 
was  rich  or  poor.  He  looked  only  to  the  legal  question. 
The  Constitution  of  the  State  declared  that  mortgages 
should  be  considered  an  interest  in  the  property;  that  the 
mortgage  should  be  assessed  to  the  owner  of  the  mortgage, 
and  that  the  balance  of  value,  or  difference  between  the 
value  of  the  property  and  the  mortgage,  should  be  assessed 
to  the  owner  of  the  property.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Constitution  regarded  the  mortgage  as  a  grant  of  the 
land  to  the  mortgagee,  and  charged  him  with  the  tax  on 
the  mortgage,  and  assessed  to  the  owner  of  the  property 
only  the  balance  of  the  value.  That  mode  of  assessment 
was  what  the  people  of  California  had  struggled  for  for 
years.  The  State  courts  had  decided  against  the  taxation 
of  mortgages  in  previous  years,  and  one  of  the  very  rea- 
sons of  the  adoption  of  the  New  Constitution  was  that  it 
provided  for  the  assessment  and  taxation  of  mortgages, 
and  thus  relieved  owners  of  mortgaged  property  of  that 

Eroportion  of  the  tax  which  ought,  in  justice  and  fairness, 
e  charged  to  the  owners  of  the  mortgages.  But  the  New 
Constitution,  while  it  gave  that  right  and  exemption  to  in- 
dividuals, made  an  exception  as  to  railroad  corporations, 
and  denied  them  the  right  to  deduct  the  mortgages  in 
their  assessment.  It  was  claimed  that  such  exception  vio- 
lated the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, in  that  it  denied  to  corporations  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws. 

The  answer  was  made  that  the  corporations  could  not 
come  within  the  protection  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
— that  it  was  only  intended  to  be  applied  to  negroes. 
Why  only  to  the  negroes?  Is  the  negro  entitled  to  higher 
protection  than  the  white  man?  Suppose  a  law  should  be 
passed  by  any  State  discriminating  in  the  matter  of  taxation 
between  whites  and  blacks,  Americans  and  Irishmen,  or 
Germans  and  Frenchmen,  or  making  any  discrimina- 
tion based  on  race  or  color  or  condition,  would  not  the 
party  discriminated  against  come  within  the  protection  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  which  declares  that  no  State 
shall  deny  to  any  person  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws? 
And  is  not  a  corporation  simply  an  aggregation  of  persons 
acting  in  an  artificial  name,  whose  property  is  entitled  to 
just  as  much  protection  and  no  more  than  others?  That 
was  the  proposition  that  was  submitted  —  namely,  the 
validity  of  the  exception  which  denied  to  corporations  the 
privilege  granted  to  all  other  persons,  of  deducting  their 
mortgages  in  the  assessment  of  their  property — and  Mr. 
Justice  Field  declared  that  the  exception  was  discriminating 
and  denied  to  the  railroad  company  the  equal  protection  of 
the  law — and  thus  violated  the  Federal  Constitution;  and 
the  man  who  stood  up  for  equality  of  right  when  applied 
to  the  poor  and  lowly,  stood  up  for  equality  of  right  when 
applied  to  the  corporation,  though  it  may  have  been 
chargeable  with  many  offenses  and  delinquencies,  and 
struck  null  the  exception.  That  was  purely  a  legal  ques- 
tion. 

Judge  Field  announced  in  his  decision  that  there  was  no 
disposition  upon  the  part  of  the  Court  to  enable  any  one 
to  escape  just  taxation,  and  he  pointed  out  a  proper,  Con- 
stitutional, and  legal  mode  of  assessing  railroad  property, 
which  was  to  assess  the  mortgage  to  the  trustees  of  the 
bondholders  and  the  balance  of  value  to  the  railroad.  If 
the  railroad  paid  the  tax  upon  the  mortgage,  it  would  be 
deducted  from  the  interest  or  the  principal  due  to  the 
bondholders.  It  was  manifest  that  such  a  decision  would 
yield  to  the  State  a  very  much  larger  tax  than  has  hitherto 
been  collected.  This  decision  arose  from  no  endeavor  on 
the  part  of  Justice  Field  to  prevent  the  State  from  collect- 
ing its  taxes.  It  was  only  a  simple  question  as  to  who  should 
pay  the  taxes — whether  the  mortgagees  and  bondholders  or 
the  railroad — and  he  decided  that  the  former  should  be 
assessed  for  their  proportion  and  the  railroad  company  for 
its  proportion.    [Cries  of  "  Time,"  "  Time."] 

Mr.  Delmas  asked  that  further  time  be  granted,  which  was  done, 
and  Mr.  Xewlands  continued: 

Mr.  Senator  Reddy  suggested  that  the  doctrine  which  I 

have  been  commending  is  new  Democratic  doctrine,  that 

-uited  to  the  Democratic  stomach.    I  will  ask  this 

on  whether  equality  of  right  and  equality  of  bur- 

.  Democratic  doctrine  ?     I  ask  this  Convention 


whether  it  is  not  Democratic  doctrine  that  no  person  shall 
be  denied  the  equal  protection  of  the  law  ?  I  ask  whether 
it  was  not  Democratic  doctrine  that  bold,  palpable  fraud 
could  not  deprive  Samuel  J.  Tilden  of  the  office  to  which 
he  was  elected?  I  ask  whether  it  is  not  Democratic 
doctrine  that  American  citizens  not  in  the  military  service 
and  residing;  in  States  not  in  a  condition  of  rebellion,  shall 
not  be  tried  by  military  commissions,  but  are  entitled  to  trial 
by  a  jury  of  their  countrymen.  I  ask  whether  it  is  not  Dem- 
ocratic doctrine  that  priests  shall  have  the  right  to  pursue 
their  sacred  calling,  and  lawyers  to  practice  their  profession, 
and  all  persons  to  pursue  their  lawful  vocations,  without  let 
or  hinderance  by  reason  of  the  exaction  of  proscriptive  test 
oaths.  I  ask  whether  it  is  not  Democratic  doctrine  that  the 
States  are  indestructible  and  can  not  be  turned  into  military 
dependencies  ?  I  ask  whether  it  is  not  Democratic  doctrine 
that  Chinese  immigration  shall  cease?  I  ask  whether  it  is 
not  Democratic  doctrine  that  corporations  should  be  taxed 
just  as  individuals  are  ?  If  you  can  find  anything  that  is  not 
Democratic  in  the  record  of  Mr.  Justice  Field,  1  should 
like  to  see  it  pointed  out.  I  claim  that  his  decisions  are  a 
Democratic  platform  in  themselves,  upon  which  a  party 
could  go  to  victor}-;  and  in  this  connection  I  use  the  term 
not  in  the  partisan  sense,  but  as  the  exponent  of  those 
fixed  principles  which  Jefferson  enunciated,  and  which 
have  ever  since  guided  and  controlled  his  followers  in  the 
consideration  of  constitutional  and  public  questions.  Now, 
gentlemen,  I  have  reviewed  a  few  of  Tustice  Field's  deci- 
sions. Had  he  been  ambitious  of  office,  had  he  been  a 
demagogue,  had  he  been  desirous  of  prostituting  his  high 
functions  to  the  desire  of  elevation  to  the  Presidency,  he 
would  have  decided  the  queue  cases  against  the  Chinese, 
and  the  railroad  cases  in  favor  of  the  people.  And  had 
he  done  so,  he  would  have  violated  his  conscience  and 
stained  his  brilliant  record.  It  can  not  be  expected  of 
me,  as  a  lawyer,  to  enter  into  any  extended  legal  argument 
here  in  reference  to  these  questions.  I  think  the  de- 
cisions of  Mr.  Justice  Field  were  right;  but  is  this  Con- 
vention to  be  a  court  of  appeals  in  which  everything  de- 
cided in  courts  of  justice  must  come?  Shall  those  who 
are  beaten  in  the  courts  appeal  to  this  august  tribunal  for 
the  reversal  of  thejudgment?  Isaythatin  those  very  cases 
Messrs.  Wallace  and  Greathouse,  the  latter  gentleman  the 
able  and  brilliant  conductor  of  the  Examiner,  the  former 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  one  of  our  most  trusted  offi- 
cials, in  a  suit  brought  by  the  State  against  the  South  Pa- 
cific Coast  Railroad,  of  which  they  were  attorneys,  made 
the  very  defense  which  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  did , 
and  prayed  the  court  to  render  the  very  judgment  it  did 
render.  They  were  officers  of  the  court;  upon  their  re- 
sponsibility as  attorneys  they  asked  and  prayed  the  court  in 
the  pleadings  to  render  thejudgment  which  was  rendered. 
Here,  then,  I  call  on  them  to  declare  that  the  judgment 
represents  a  correct  determination  of  the  law,  and  to  pro- 
tect Mr.  Justice  Field  from  undeserved  calumny.  I  am 
not  here  as  the  advocate  of  the  railroad.  Judge  Field 
was  no  advocate  of  the  railroad.  I  am  not  here  to  con- 
sider its  alleged  crimes  or  delinquencies.  Judge  Field  was 
not  sitting  there  in  judgment  upon  its  alleged  crimes  and 
delinquencies — he  was  there  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  a  sin- 
gle question  of  constitutional  construction.  Now,  then,  the 
Governor,  when  he  issued  his  call  for  the  extra  session, 
adopted  the  plan  which  had  been  suggested  by  Justice  Field 
in  his  decision,  just  as  Senator  Miller  adopted  the  plan  of 
the  Restriction  Act,  as  suggested  by  the  letter  of  Justice 
Field,  and  I  will  read  to  you  from  the  sixth  provision  of  the 
call  to  demonstrate  this.  Governor  Stoneman  calls  upon  the 
Legislature  "  to  propose  and  submit  to  the  people  of  the 
State  of  California  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  State,  to  the  end  that  all  property  belonging  to  corpor- 
ations may  and  shall  be  assessed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  in  the  same  manner  as  properly  belonging  to 
private  individuals  is  now  assessed  by  local  assessors,  and 
that  mortgages  and  deeds  of  trust,  contracts,  or  other  obli- 
gations by  which  a  debt  is  secured,  covering  the  property 
of  railroad  corporations,  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  assess- 
ment and  taxation,  be  deemed  and  treated  as  an  interest 
in  the  property  affected  thereby."  "  In  that  call  the  very 
plan  which  Justice  Field  suggested  was  submitted  to  the 
Legislature  with  a  view  to  legislation,  and  Judge  Wallace, 
carrying  out  that  idea,  introduced  a  bill  which  provided  for 
the  assessment  of  the  mortgages  of  railroads  to  the  bond- 
holders or  trustees,  and  the  balance  of  the  value  of  the  rail- 
road to  the  railroad  company,  and  this  bill  was  made  the 
test  in  that  Assembly  of  devotion  to  anti-monopoly  princi- 
ples, and  the  men  who  voted  against  it  were  denounced  as 
corrupt.  If,  then,  that  bill  did  embody  the  views  of 
J  ustice  Field,  and  presents  a  correct  and  proper  method  of 
assessment  and  taxation;  if  that  bill  was  beaten  by  the 
railroad,  as  is  charged ;  if  those  who  voted  against  it  are 
properly  chargeable  with  corruption  in  office,  I  ask  you 
whether  Justice  Field,  in  that  decision,  was  the  friend  of 
the  railroad?  Remember,  gentlemen,  that  this  question 
was  still  in  the  courts.  It  was  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  counsel  for  the 
State  insisted  that  the  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  would 
be  reversed,  and  yet  the  Governor,  whose  action  you  have 
approved,  recommended  the  method  suggested  by  Mr. 
Justice  Field;  and  the  members  of  the  legislature,  whose 
action  you  have  endorsed  as  honest  and  uncorrupted, 
adopted  that  method,  incorporated  it  in  a  bill,  and  made 
it,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  test  of  devotion  to  anti- 
monopoly  principles;  and  you,  in  your  platform  adopted 
to-day,  have  asserted  the  principles  contended  for  by  Jus- 
tice Field,  in  the  declaration  that  the  railroad  companies 
shall  be  taxed  as  individuals  are  taxed ;  so  that,  according 
to  your  anti-monopoly  platform,  Justice  Field  is  an  anti- 
monopolist  instead  of  a  friend  of  the  railroad  company. 

The  fact  is,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Justice  Field,  in  his  official 
capacity,  is  the  friend  of  no  one,  the  enemy  of  no  one; 
but  the  upright,  impartial  judge — a  judge  who  braves  the 
present  and  looks  to  the  future  for  vindication .  It  causes  me 
no  little  mortification  that  the  career  of  so  distinguished  a 
man  should  need  vindication  at  my  hands.  I  appeal  to  no 
man  to  support  Mr.  Justice  Field  simply  because  his  de- 
cision in  this  or  that  case  was  right.  His  claims  to  the 
Presidency  do  not  rest  upon  his  decisions  in  individual 
cases.  They  rest  upon  his  distinguished  career  as  a  legis- 
lator, jurist,  constitutional  expounder,  and  statesman,  and 


upon  his  brilliant  public  services.  But  when  it  is  sought 
to  assail  him  with  reproach  and  calumny  because  of  de- 
cisions which  have  run  counter  to  popular  feeling,  it  is  the 
right  and  privilege  of  every  friend  not  only  to  vindicate  the 
decisions  called  in  question,  but  to  recall  to  minds  cloud- 
ed with  prejudice  his  entire  judicial  history,  replete  with 
splendid  efforts  and  crowned  with  successful  struggles  in 
behalf  of  constitutional  law  and  individual  rights. 

Gentlemen,  if  you  wish  to  strike  down  the  man  whose 
handiwork  is  impressed  upon  the  legislation  of  this  State,  in 
homestead  acts,  in  exemption  laws,  in  laws  providing  for 
the  proceedings  in  courts — in  almost  all  the  beneficial  legis- 
lation of  the  State — strike  down  Stephen  J.  Field.  If  you 
wish  to  strike  down  the  greatest  expounder  of  the  Consti- 
tution since  the  time  of  Marshall,  strike  down  Stephen  J. 
Field.  If  you  wish  to  strike  down  a  man  who  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  you  on  the  Chinese  question,  who  has  done 
more  than  any  man  in  this  State  to  cure  the  evil,  strike 
down  Stephen  J.  Field.  If  you  wish  to  strike  down  the  man 
who,  in  his  decision  in  the  railroad  tax  question,  has  sub- 
mitted a  plan  approved  by  your  Governor  and  by  you,  and 
adopted  by  the  Legislature,  or  by  a  majority  of  that  Leg- 
islature— a  plan  which,  it  is  admitted,  will  yield  the  State  a 
larger  tax  than  ever  before — strike  down  Stephen  J.  Field. 
Strike,  and  repent! 

Gentlemen,  I  ask  you  this:  How  many  Democrats  can 
you  afford  to  strike  down  ?  I  was  on  the  Democratic  State 
Central  Committee  four  years  ago,  and  I  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  Mr.  English  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  that  committee. 

We  had  a  hard  fight.  We  won  only  by  four  or  five  hun- 
dred votes.  At  the  last  election  you  won  by  twenty  thou- 
sand votes.  How  did  you  win  ?  You  had  the  railroad  in 
your  favor.  You  had  all  the  people  who  were  opposed  to 
the  Sunday  Law  in  your  favor.  These  two  elements, 
united  with  other  strength,  gave  you  that  overwhelming 
victory.  You  have  eliminated  the  railroad.  That  is  all 
right.  [A  voice — "  Yes,  we  have;  like  the  devil."]  The 
Sunday  Law  has  been  repealed.  Those  who  love  their 
whisky,  their  beer,  and  their  wine  will  go  back  to  their 
former  affiliations.  The  railroad  and  whisky  have  been 
eliminated  from  your  support,  and  I  ask  how  many  Dem- 
ocrats you  can  afford  to  outlaw  and  to  declare  perverts, 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  converts  from  the  opposite  party? 

Here  the  Chairman  called  time  on  the  speaker. 

I  am  admonished  that  my  time  has  expired.  I  will 
only  add  that  this  resolution  repudiating  the  honorable  as- 
pirations of  a  great  and  eminent  man  is  a  gratuitous  in- 
sult, and  as  such  I  denounce  it. 


"  It  was  my  destiny  once  to  engage  the  deceased  Prince 
Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany,  in  a  long  conversation  (writes 
a  London  correspondent).  In  the  fall  of  rSyo.  Prince  Leo- 
pold, accompanied  by  his  former  tutor,  Canon  Buckworth, 
visited  the  office  of  one  of  the  largest  of  the  London  morn- 
ing newspapers,  on  the  staff  of  which  I  was  at  that  time 
employed.  I  was  deputed  by  the  proprietors  to  show  the 
prince  over  the  building,  a  task  which  occupied  about 
three  hours;  for  the  prince  not  only  desired  to  see  every- 
thing that  was  to  be  seen  there,  but  to  have  it  explained  to 
him  in  detail.  The  poor  old  canon  became  quite  wearied 
of  the  inspection,  and  once  or  twice  hinted  at  the  propriety 
of  quitting,  until  the  prince  told  him  plainly  he  was  not 
disposed  to  hurry.  When  passing  through  the  composing- 
room,  the  prince  dumfounded  one  of  the  compositors  by 
asking  him  for  the  loan  of  his  composing-stick.  Of  course, 
the  prince's  request  was  at  once  complied  with,  when  his 
Royal  Highness  proceeded  to  still  further  astonish  the  - 
typos  by  setting  two  or  three  lines  from  a  page  of  manu- 
script which  lay  on  the  case.  It  was  evident  that  the 
prince  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  arrangement  of 
the  cases,  and  could  compose  type  with  ease.  Court 
etiquette  requiring  that  no  one  who  has  not  been  officially 
introduced  shall  put  any  question  to  any  royal  personage, 
I  was  precluded  asking  for  the  explanation  I  so  ardently 
desired  to  have.  Noticing,  I  suppose,  my  puzzled  expres- 
sion, the  prince  proceeded  to  enlighten  me.  He  had 
learned  practical  printing,  he  said,  when  a  young  boy,  at  his 
uncle's  in  Germany,  and  had  spent  five  weeks  at  the  task. 
There  is  no  historic  custom  in  the  royal  family  of  England, 
as  there  is  in  that  of  Germany,  requiring  every  prince  to  go 
through  the  farce  of  pretending  to  leam  a  trade,  hence 
Prince  Leopold's  knowledge  of  printing  must  have  been 
voluntarily  acquired.  That  the  late  Duke  of  Albany  was 
an  accomplished  linguist  and  musician  was  generally 
known,  but  I  think  it  has  been  reserved  for  me  to  publish, 
for  the  first  time,  that  to  his  other  acquirements  must  be 
added  the  art  of  compositor." 


We  have  struck  a  new  scheme.  On  the  green  shade  we 
wear  over  our  eyes  when  reading  proof  or  grinding  out  copy 
we  have  printed:  "I  am  busy.'  When  a  man  that  we 
don't  care  to  talk  to  comes  in,  we  stoop  still  lower  over  the 
desk,  so  that  he  can  see  it  and  take  the  hint;  but  when  the 
other  kind  of  a  man — a  good,  jovial  fellow — comes  in,  we 
push  the  shade  up  over  our  bald  spot,  where  he  can't  read 
the  legend,  smile  benignantly  at  him,  and  open  the  con- 
versation by  asking  him  for  a  cigar. — Louisville  Argus. 


Two  Rockland  citizens  were  toddling  up  street  the  other 
day,  and  the  close  and  earnest  manner  in  which  they  were 
seen  to  be  in  conversation  clearly  betokened  that  they  were 
exchanging  their  experiences  with  dyspepsia.  "  And  did 
you  ever  try  the  hot  water  cure?  "  asked  the  thin  man,  as 
they  paused  at  the  melancholy  man's  gate.  "Did  I?" 
repeated  the  melancholy  man,  in  a  tone  of  sarcasm; 
"  well,  I  should  say  I  did;  I — why,  I've  been  married  four- 
teen years." — Rockland  Courier. 


A  crowded  horse-car.  Enter  Mrs.  Mulcahey  with  a  jug. 
Mr.  Mahoney,  who  is  seated  (facetiously) — "  W'ud  I  hould 
the  whisky  for  yez,  Misthress  Mulcahey?  "  Mrs.  M.  (with 
withering  sarcasm) — "  Thank  yez  kindly,  sor;  but  yez  have 
all  ye  can  hould  now,  I'm  thinking." — Boston  Commercial 
Bulletin. 
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STORY    WRITING. 
Some  Remarks  by  an  Editor  on   Short  Stories. 

There  is  one  man  in  this  world  who  gets  a  great 
deal  of  abuse  and  no  praise.  He  is  the  unfortu- 
nate wretch  who  is  condemned  to  read  the  manu- 
script that  is  sent  in  to  a  popular  newspaper  or 
magazine.  From  five  to  twenty  manuscripts  a 
day  are  submitted  to  him.  These  are  written 
with  poor  lead  pencils,  bad  pens,  bad  ink,  with 
now  and  then  a  blessed  effort  by  a  type-writer. 
The  handwriting  may  be  put  down  as  various, 
with  a  preponderance  of  the  utterly  vile.  The 
paper  is  crumpled  and  folded  in  all  sorts  of  shapes. 
Sometimes  it  is  not  paged,  and  sometimes  it  has 
writing  on  both  sides.  I  think  a  reader  is  justi- 
fied in  returning,  unread,  anything  that  is  written 
on  both  sides  01  the  paper.  If,  in  this  enlightened 
age,  a  man  or  a  woman  doesn't  know  enough  to 
write  to  the  press  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  writer  knows  enough  to  en- 
lighten his  or  her  fellow-creatures  on  any  other 
subject.  These  difficulties,  however,  are  merely 
mechanical.  The  tough  part  of  the  reader's  busi- 
ness is  the  matter  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
manuscripts  contain.  The  inane  drivel  that  com- 
prises much  of  it  gradually  softens  the  mind  of 
the  reader  so  that  he  has  to  be  set  at  something 
else ;  otherwise  he  becomes  a  hopeless  wreck.  "  A 
tanner  will  last  you  nine  year,"  said  Hamlet's 
grave-digger.  The  tanner  wouldn't  if  he  were  set 
at  reading  manuscript. 

A  young  hand  at  the  business  generally  feels  it 
a  great  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  run  the  chances 
ot  finding  a  struggling  Dickens  or  a  budding 
George  Eliot.  He  is  perhaps  so  indiscreet  as  to 
fall  a  victim  to  the  letter  of  the  contributor,  who 
asks  his  advice,  or  wants  him  to  kindly  point  out 
where  the  defect  or  defects  are  in  the  manuscript 
submitted.  Here  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  a  letter  I 
once  received,  after  I  fell  into  a  similar  trap: 

■  Sir — Of  course,  I  confess  lhat  I  am  not  without  faults. 
What  writer  is?  But  the  reasons  you  gave  for  rejecting 
my  story,  "The  Monk's  Revenge,"  are  so  puerile  that  it 
shows  me  at  once  the  depth  of  your  ignorance.  I  feel  it 
an  honor  to  have  my  story  rejected  by  you.  If  I  had 
known  that  a  paper  kept  such  an  idiot  to  decide  on  the 
merits  of  stories,  I  certainly  would  not  have  wasted  post- 
age stamps  in  sending  it. 

This  brings  us  back  to  an  old  piece  of  advice, 
"  Never  give  your  reasons." 

I  have  seldom  found  a  writer— a  young  writer 
especially — who  would  take  criticism  with  a  good 
grace.  They  ask  for  it  meekly  enough,  but  their 
letters  should  really  be  after  the  style  of  the  one 
Cumberland  sent  to  Reynolds,  the  painter,  which 
was  as  follows : 

My  Dear  Sir  Joshua  :  A  pert,  pragmatical  puppy  here 
says  that  my  Gainsborough  is  a  copy.  I'll  break  any  man's 
bones  who  says  my  Gainsborough  is  a  copy.  Pray  come 
and  give  me  your  opinion. 

I  am  moved  at  this  safe  distance  to  give  a  few 
suggestions  to  story  writers.  They  can't  break 
my  Dones  about  it  anyhow.  So  let  us  reason  to- 
gether. Here  are  some  axioms  to  start  on :  First, 
almost  everybody  likes  a  good  short  story.  Sec- 
ond, every  newspaper  and  magazine  that  desires 
popularity  is  on  the  lookout  for  good  short  stories. 
Third,  a  reader  of  MSS.,  therefore,  must  welcome 
every  writer  who  sends  a  good  story.  Conse- 
quently the  reader  is  just  as  anxious  to  accept  a 
good  story  as  the  writer  is  to  have  it  accepted. 
They  are  friends,  not  enemies.  If  a  story  is  re- 
jected, the  fault  is  either  with  the  reader  or  the 
writer.  Instead  of  sending  a  saucy  letter  to  the 
reader,  the  writer  should  submit  his  case  to  a 
jury.  This  is  always  the  privilege  of  an  Ameri- 
can or  Englishman.  In  this  case,  my  young 
friend — to  speak  personally  to  you — you  have 
things  all  your  own  way.  You  may  select  the 
jury.  Take  twelve  of  the  papers  you  like  best 
ana  send  the  manuscript  to  the  twelve,  one  after 
another.  If  all  twelve  reject  it,  the  verdict  is  in 
favor  of  the  reader;  if  one  accepts  it,  the  verdict 
is  on  your  side.  Then  you  can  have  the  sweetest 
sort  of  revenge.  You  can  send  a  marked  paper 
to  me,  and  you  can  send  one  to  the  editor-in-chief, 
and  may  write  to  him,  saying: 

You  see  what  a  driveling  idiot  your  reader  is.  I  sent 
this  to  him  and  he  rejected  it.  This  paper  snapped  it  up 
and  asked  for  more. 

As  no  two  men  are  alike,  so  no  two  readers 
have  quite  the  same  notions  about  manuscripts. 
If  the  story  is  fairly  good,  it  may  be  rejected  by 
half  a  dozen  readers  and  accepted  by  the  seventh. 
If  it  is  uniformly  rejected,  the  writer  should  pause 
in  his  mad  career  and  ask  himself  whether  he  is 
justified  in  inflicting  any  further  manuscripts  on 
the  unfortunate  readers  of  the  public  press. 

It  seems  to  me  that  America  suffers  at  present 
from  a  great  scarcity  of  writers  of  short  stories. 

The  publisher  of  Swift ton's  Story-Teller  offered 
five  hundred  dollars  for  a  good  short  story,  and 
Professor  Swinton  says  very  few  of  the  hundreds 
received  were  worth  the  paper  they  were  written 
on.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  estimate  is  pretty 
correct,  for  the  person  who  selected  stories  for 
that  weekly  chose  very  good  ones.  The  Chicago 
Current  recently  offered  prizes  for  short  stories. 
Here  is  the  one  that  took  the  first  prize:  A  Chi- 
cago newspaper  man  on  a  small  salary  thought 
the  prize  would  enable  him  to  buy  a  set  of  furni- 
ture, if  he  got  it.  He  resolved  to  write  a  story, 
but  one  thing  after  another  prevented,  as  gener- 
ally happens  with  newspaper  men,  and  when  he 
got  ready  to  write  the  story  his  wife  told  him  the 
time  had  expired  when  the  stories  were  to  be  in. 
That  was  all.  Think  of  a  boneless  yam  like  that 
being  the  best  the  great  West  can  do  in  story- 
telling!   What  rot  the  others  must  have  been! 

Now,  my  young  friend,  the  chances  are  a  thou- 
sand to  one  that  Providence  never  intended  you 
to  write  a  story.  But  taking  it  for  granted  that 
you  are  one  in  a  thousand,  don't,  for  heaven's 
sake,  dash  it  off.  Of  all  the  people  I  despise,  I 
hate  the  one  who  dashes  off  things  worst.  A  val- 
uable thing  to  have  at  the  end  of  your  story  is  a 
surprise.  If  you  can  succeed  in  surprising  the 
blase  reader  for  a  paper  your  story  is  sure  to  get 
into  print;  however,  don't  expect  to  surprise  him 
by  the  utter  badness  of  your  story;  you  will  have 
too  many  competitors  in  that  direction. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  recipe  for  the  manu- 
facture of  a  good  story.  The  chief  ingredients 
are  handsome  girls  and  young  men  of  various 
grades  of  intelligence.  As  in  the  making  of  a 
cake,  the  way  you  mix  them  up  has  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  the  success  of  the  story.  About  the 
best  thing  a  writer  can  do  is  to  study  the  stories 
that  have  been  successful.  The  best  short  story 
that  was  ever  written  in  America  or  anywhere 
else,  is  probably  T.  B.  Aldrich's  "  Margery  Daw." 


A  splendid  story  of  an  altogether  different  stamp, 
is  *'  The  Man  Without  a  Country,"  by  E.  E.  Hale. 
Frank  Stockton  is  very  good  at  a  short  story. 
"The  Lady  and  the  Tiger  is  an  example  of  what 
he  can  do  in  that  line.  Mrs.  Margaret  Eytinge 
writes  about  as  brisk  and  breezy  a  short  story  as 
any  lady  writer  anywhere.  Charles  Reade  was 
good  at  short  stories,  and  so  is  Wilkie  Collins. 
Some  of  James  Payn's  short  stories  are  models. 

It  is  a  very  good  thing  for  the  person  who  sets 
out  to  tell  a  story  to  have  a  story  to  tell. 

Every  newspaper  or  magazine  is  just  yearning 
for  some  sprigntly  young,  writer,  who  can  tell  a 
good  story.  As  I  said  before,  give  some  thought 
to  the  matter — don't  dash  it  on.  Place  your  in- 
cidents in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  don't  let 
the  interest  drag  if  you  can  help  it.  Don't  lose 
too  much  time  describing  gorgeous  sunsets  or 
beautiful  scenery;  get  down  to  your  work,  and 
when  you  get  through — stop.  It  is  useless  to  try 
the  effect  of  the  story  upon  your  acquaintances. 
Those  who  like  you  will  consider  the  story  the 
best  ever  written;  those  who  don't  will  tell  their 
friends  what  nonsense  it  is,  but  all  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  first-rate.  There  is  too  little  brutal 
candor  in  this  world.  Finally,  my  brothers,  if 
you  write  a  real  good  story  and  it  is  rejected,  the 
loss  is  the  paper's,  not  yours,  for  some  other  sheet 
will  snap  it  up  quickly  enough. — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Cedar  Suits. 

The  California  Furniture  Company,  at  their 
warerooms,  Nos.  220  to  226  Bush  Street,  are  sell- 
ing these  beautiful,  new-style  cedar  suits  for  ten 
and  twenty  per  cent,  below  their  former  prices. 


Fredericksburg  Imager  Beer 

Is  the  finest  in  the  world.    Send  your  orders,  for 
kegs  or  bottles,  to  539  California  Street. 


Root  Beer. 

A  strictly  non-alcoholic  family  beverage,  at  once 
delicious  to  the  taste  and  beneficial  to  the  system. 
The  youngest  child  or  the  feeblest  invalid  can 
drink  it  with  advantage.  Put  up  in  pint  and 
quart  champagne  bottles,  with  patent  stoppers,  at 
seventy  cents  and  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per 
dozen.  All  orders  promptly  filled.  H.  L.  St. 
John  &  Co.,  14  Hayes  Street. 

— ♦— 

French  Flowers  and  Feathers. 

Ladies,  call  at  the  Wonder  Flower  and  Feather 
Store,  1024  Market  Street,  and  inspect  the  new 
French  Flowers  and  Feathers.  One  of  the  larg- 
est and  choicest  stocks  in  the  city  to  choose  from. 


►EISTXIW-GS- 


Carpet  Renovating. 

Parties  desiring  to  have  their  carpets  renovated 
should  send  their  orders  to  J.  Spaulding  &  Co.'s 
Pioneer  Beating  and  Renovating  Works,  353  and 
355  Tehama  Street,  as  they  have  the  only  French 
receipt  for  cleaning  and  restoring  the  color  of 
carpets.     Telephone  call  3,040. 


Ifoseniite  and  Giant  Trees, 

Via  positively  the  shortest,  cheapest,  and  best 
scenic  route,  in  new  unexcelled  six-horse  coaches. 
For  tickets  and  full  information,  THOMAS  T. 
Walton,  13S  Montgomery  Street. 


New  Monarch  Oil  Stove. 

Call  and  see  it.    It  is  the  neatest  yet.    Send  for 
circular.    Myers,  869  Market  Street. 


—New  Departure.— Dinners  ii  a.  m.  to  8 
p.  M.  Hot  muffins,  etc.  Manning's  Oyster 
Grotto,  42S  Pine  Street. 


-Steele's  Palace  Drug  Store,  635  Market  St. 


Mr. Louis  Lisser,  320 Geary  Street,  will 
resume  giving  instruction  on  July  7th. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.Stockton(over  drug  store).  Otticehours,  91:05. 

»  ♦  * 

—  Celery,  Beef,  and  Iron  is  nourishing 
and  sustaining. 

—  In  no  other  Blood  Medicine  have  the 
results  of  scientific  inquiry  been  so  steadily  util- 
ized as  in  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 


—  A  WELL-KNOWN  PREACHER  MAKES  THE 
recommendation  of  Ayer's  Pills  a  matter  of  relig- 
ous  duty.  When  people  are  bilious  and  dyspep- 
tic, what  they  need  is  the  Gospel  of  Health.  In 
such  cases,  the  best  creed  to  swallow  consists  of 
the  thirty  sugar-coated  articles  in  a  pill-box. 

.  ■» 

—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.D.S.,  126  Kearny  St.  (Thur- 
iow  Block).     Laughing  gas.     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

.  ■»  ■» 

—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photo- 
graphic Gallery,  S.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Dupont  sts. 


FOR   SALE   AT  THE  ARGOXAIT  OFFICE, 

A  NEW  UPRIGHT 

CHICKERING    PIANO. 

Price,  $350.       tost,  $550. 

This  instrument  is  sold  for  account  of  a  lady  m  reduced 
circumstances.     Persons  desiring  to  purchase  can 
it  at  any  time  during  business  hours. 


THE     IMTERSAL     FAVORITE ! 

Tin?  jLiglit- running" 

"HOUSEHOLD" 

SEWING 

MACHINE. 

Send  or  call  for  our  Price 
Lists  and  Special  Offer, 
which  is  equivalent  to  tllTOC 
months'  trial. 

Samuel  Hill  Estate 

CITY  SALES  ROOMS, 
634  Market  SI. 

Opposite  Palace  Hotel,  S.  F. 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER  HATS 

THIS    WEEK   BT 

C.  HERRMANN  &  CO. 

IHIRRHAXN  THE    HATTER), 

At  332—336  Kearny  Street,  between  Bnsh  and  Pine  Streets. 

The  largest  Hat  Store  and  the  largest  stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast.      An  immense  line  of  novelties. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1884,  just  out. 


FALKS 

iliSi 

BEER 


ESTABLISHED     1855. 


O.F.WILLEY&CO. 

NEVADA  BLOCK, 

No.  317  MONTGOMERY  STREET, SAN   FRANCISCO, 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

CARRIAGES,  LIGHT  ROAD  WAGONS,  CARTS,  SULKIES, 

Our  stock  of  which  is  now,  as  it  has  heretofore  been,  unsurpassed  in  elegance  and  solidity.  Recent  importations 
have  greatly  enlarged  our  supply  of  vehicles  of  all  kinds  from  the  following  celebrated  Eastern  establishments,  of 
which  we  are  the  agents,  viz. : 


Brewster  A  Co., 

(of  Broome  Street*  New  York, 
C.  S.  Caffrey  A  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J., 


Henry  Hooker  A  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
H.   K ilium  A  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
W.  S.  Fra^ier  A  Co.,  Chicago  Road  Cans. 


We  have  also  an  assort  n 


nt  of  Buggies  and  Phaetons,  with  full   leather  tops,  which   we   sell   at   prices  ranging  from 
$85  to  $125.         Constantly  on  hand  a  full  supply  of 

1VE  SS5, 

From  the  famous  manufactories  of  Wood  Gibson,  New  York,  and  Tompkins  fi:  Mandeville,  together  with  a  complete 
assortment  of  Concord  and  other  Harness.  Fine  Silk  Plush  Kobes,  La p  Kobes  ol  all  kinds.  Horse 
Blankets,  "Whips  in  variety.  Wheel  Jacks,  Wood  Stable  Forks,  Horse  Brushes,  Curry 
Combs,  etc.,  etc.  The  Agency  Goods  above  enumerated  will  be  sold  at  Eastern  prices  with  freight  added.  We 
have  always  in  stock,  and  are  prepared  to  manufacture  to  order.  Mountain  and  other  Wagons.  In  returning  thanks 
for  past  patronage  and  favors,  we  respectfully  solicit  a  continuance  of  the  same. 


SPRECKELS' 

APTOS    HOTEL, 

Santa  Cruz  County. 

This  delightful   summer  resort,  unexcelled  for  its  beach 
and  picturesque  situation,  is  now  open. 

HOE31ER  BROS,, 
Of  the  Vienna  Model  Bakery,  San  Francisco. 


HIGHLAND  SPRINGS, 


LAKE  COUNTY,  CAL. 


"  The  Switzerland  of  America." 


OPEN    ALL    THE    YEAR. 


Has  no  rival  on  the  I'aciric   Coast  in  vari- 
ety and  unquestionable  value  >f  the  medic- 
inal qualities  of  its  mineral  waters. 
Daily  communication  via  Cloverdale. 

DR.  C.  M.  BATES,  Proprietor. 


HOT   MINERAL  SPRINGS. 

To  the  highly  curative  properties  of  these  waters  and 
the  charms  of  the  place  is  added  an  elegant  and  capacious 
Swimming  Bath. 

These  waters  purify  the  blood,  and  refresh,  renew,  and 
restore  the  whole  system.  They  cure  Rheumatism,  Sciat- 
ica, Dyspepsia,  Erysipelas,  Kidney  an.d  Liver  Diseases, 
Chronic  L>iarrhtta,  Paralysis,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints 
in  the  early  stages.  These  wateis  are  a  specific  in  cases  of 
Malaria,  Chill  and  Ague  Fever  They  afford  magical  re- 
lief in  cases  of  Nervousness,  Sleeplessness,  and  General 
Debility. 

Visitors  leave  San  Francisco  at  3  A,  H.  for  St.  Helena, 
thence  by  daily  stage  (Sundays  excepted),  arriving  at  the 
.■Etnas  at  5  p.  m.  For  pamphlet,  containing  analysis  and 
cures,  address  WM.  BURNELL,  Sup't,  or  WM.  H. 
LIDELL,  Proprietor,  Udell  P.  O.,  Nbpa  Co.,  Cal. 


DOOR    PLATES 

AMD  HOrSE  MUBERS, 

Jfevr  and  Elegant  Styles  at  Greatly  Reduced 
Kates. 

Every  description  of  Tableware  repaired  and  replated  at 
San  Francisco  Gold,  Silver,  and  Nickel 
Platiog  Works,   653   and   655   Slisslon  St., 

San  Francisco,  between  New  Montgomery  and  Third. 

E.  G.  DEXXISTOX,  Proprietor. 


GOODYEAR'S 

Extra  Al  Superior 

RUBBER    HOSE, 

BEL TIXt;    AND   PACKDTO. 

We  make  to  order,  at  few  hours'  notice,  in  our  RUBBER 
FACTORY,  Hard  &  Soft  Valves,  Gaskets,  Car  Springs,  etc. 


R.  H.  PEASE,  Jr.,        S.  M.  RUNYON,       AGENTS. 
5JJ  ami  S79  Malltct  St..  s.  V. 


.WIXDOW 

SHADE 
FACTORY. 


H.  E.  BCIAITAXT  A  CO.. 

FACTORY  AND  SALESROOM, 
753  Mission  St.,  bet.  3d  .1  4th. 

Decorating  and  Lettering  a  specialty  for 
stores,  offices,  residences,  etc. 


SHORT-HAND  &  TTPE  WRITING 

Taught  privately  or  by  mail.  Situations  procured  for 
pupils  when  competent.  Call  or  write  to  F.  LUSK, 
Heald's  Business  College. 


JOHN  J.   NKWSOM, 


SIEWSOM   &  GASH, 

ARCHITECTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  E 

Room  33,  third  floor.  Merchants'  E: 
H-tveri  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  Sa- 
fornia.     Take  elevator. 
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THE        ARGONAUT, 


THE    INNER  MAN. 

The  Romans  were  epicures,  not  to  say  glut- 
tons, says  a  London  paperj  but  if  a  famous  chef 
of  their  days  could  return  to  life,  we  doubt  if  his 
skill  would  be  appreciated  by  modem  taste. 
Porpoises,  dog-fish,  and  star-fish  do  not  sound 
like  appetizing  food,  although  they  figured  at  the 
banquets  of  Apicius,  who  is  said  "  to  have 
poured  a  fortune  into  his  stomach."  Pliny  de- 
scribes a  kind  of  edible  snail  much  esteemed  in  his 
day,  and  still  enjoyed  in  some  countries,  but  his 
commendation  does  not  raise  a  desire  to  taste  the 
delicacy.  Cookery  was  studied  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  we  doubt  if  the  modern  epicure  would 
care  to  return  to  those  days  of  the  art.  Some 
toothsome  recipes  have  come  down  to  us  ;  one 
of  the  City  companies  is  said  to  possess  an  an- 
cient and  very  excellent  recipe  for  a  game  pie; 
but  the  profuse  use  of  strong  flavorings,  saffron, 
ambergris,  and  the  like,  must  have  spoiled  me- 
diaeval dishes  for  eaters  who  possessed  delicate 
palates.  Kings  have  dabbled  in  cookery;  the 
Regent  Orleans  was  a  proficient  in  the  art. 
When  the  pretender  Lambert  Simnel  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  Henry  VIL,  he  was  thank- 
ful to  accept  the  position  of  scullion  in  the  royal 
kitchen.  It  is  not  recorded  if  he  ever  rose  to  the 
rank  of  master  cook,  or  if  he  contributed  to  a 
cookery  book  published  in  1498,  eleven  years 
after  he  had  entered  Henry's  service.  The  earliest 
English  cookery  book  is  said  to  be  "  The  Forme 
of  Cury,"  dated  1390.  Mediaeval  cooks  were  great 
in  the  construction  of  "  subtleties" — fanciful  and 
allegorical  devices  of  jelly  or  pastry,  quaint  to 
look  at,  but  probably  very  nasty  to  taste.  An 
elaborate  description  has  come  to  us  of  a  practi- 
cal joke  contrived  at  one  banquet,  in  which  two 
pies  were  filled — one  with  live  birds,  the  other 
with  live  frogs.  One  of  the  guests,  who  was  in 
the  secret,  first  cut  the  crust  which  imprisoned 
the  birds,  that  dashed  about  the  room,  extin- 
guishing some  of  the  lights.  This  was  the  time 
For  letting  loose  the  frogs,  that  hopped  away 
among  the  ladies,  and  caused  much  screaming. 
The  repast  ended  by  a  mock  battle  among  the 
guests,  some  of  whom  attacked  and  osiers  de- 
fended a  hugh  fortress  of  pastry,  the  weapons  be- 
ing egg-shells  filled  with  perfumed  water.  The 
culinary  profession  can  boast  of  at  least  one 
martyr,  Vatel,  the  famous  chef  of  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  who  committed  suicide  because  there  was 
not  sufficient  fish  at  one  of  the  banquets  he  pre- 
pared. Many  celebrated  cooks  claim  to  have 
sacrificed,  if  not  their  lives,  at  least  their  health, 
to  the  researches  of  their  art.  Some  black  sheep 
have  been  numbered  among  their  members  at  all 
times.  Public  opinion  accuses  the  profession  of 
a  tendency  to  three  failings — a  love  of  stronger 
beverages  than  water,  a  fancy  for  perquisites  in 
various  forms,  and  an  irascibility  ot  temper. 
That  there  are  countless  honorable  exceptions  to 
all  these  weaknesses  can  not  be  denied,  but  these 
are  looked  upon  as  the  peculiar  temptations  of  a 
cook,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  ancient  are  the 
examples  of  them.  Classic  orders  allude  to  the 
pilfering  propensities  of  cooks.  The  "  House- 
hold Books  "  of  our  ancestors — of  Henry  VIII., 
of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  of  the  celebrated 
"Bess  of  Hardwick  "—contain  strict  regulations 
for  the  management  of  the  kitchen  expenses,  "  su- 
perflueitie  and  waste  of  anything  "  being  specially 
forbidden.  King  Henry  is  very  minute  in  his  di- 
rections regarding  the  conduct  of  the  "  cooks  and 
scullions."  There  is  to  be  "  no  romping  with  the 
maids  on  the  stair-case,  by  which  the  dishes  and 
other  things  are  often  broken  .  .  .  scullions  are 
not  to  lie  all  night  before  the  kitchen  fire."  His- 
tory has  preserved  the  account  of  the  famous 
French  cook  who  required  fifty  hams  to  "garnish 
his  dishes,"  and,  when  remonstrated  with  by  his 
master,  declared  that  he  could  concentrate  them 
all  into  a  bottle  the  size  of  his  thumb.  Pepyshas 
recorded  his  troubles  with  a  "roguering  cook- 
maid,"  whom  he  caught  in  the  act  of  selling  bro- 
ken food  quite  in  a  modern  fashion.  Ballad  lore 
has  a  terrible  story  of  a  wicked  cook  who  mur- 
dered a  fair  young  lady  at  the  instigation  of  her 
stepmother,  and  served  up  the  victim  in  a  pie- 
but  in  this  case  the  credit  of  the  kitchen  is  saved 
by  the  behavior  of  a  virtuous  scullion,  who,  when 
the  father  inquired  after  the  missing  girl,  calls  out : 
"  In  a  voice  both  loud  and  high, 
'  Oh,  if  you  would  your  daughter  see, 
My  lord,  cut  up  that  pie.' " 

The  whole  story  then  comes  out,  and  the  ballad 
concluded  with  the  execution  of  the  cook  and  the 
stepmother,  and  the  reward  of  the  scullion.  It  is 
said  that  the  statute  of  1531,  which  enacted  the 
horrible  punishment  of  boiling  to  death  for  the 
crime  of  poisoning,  was  passed  in  consequence  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  cook  having  poisoned 
seventeen  persons  at  a  banquet.  Cooks,  of  all 
people,  have  the  best  opportunities  for  thus  free- 
ing themselves  of  their  foes.  It  is  hardly  fair  to 
dwell  so  long  on  the  dark  side  of  the  profession 
when  we  consider  the  debt  mankind  owes  to 
cooks.  What  benefactors  to  their  species  are  the 
inventors  of  the  countless  savory  and  wholesome 
dishes  with  which  generations  of  chefs  have  en- 
riched our  bills  of  fare !  Imagine  society  deprived 
of  the  services  of  these  valuable  artists,  and  re- 
duced to  the  sun-cooked  horse-flesh  of  the  Tar- 
tars or  the  raw  blubber  of  the  Esquimaux.  Is  it 
not  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  best  time  to 
ask  a  favor  of  any  one  is  after  he  has  partaken  of 
a  well-dressed  dinner?— and  is  not  some  credit 
due  to  the  cook  who  devotes  himself  to  thus  sooth- 
ing the  tempers  of  humanity?  An  Italian  noble- 
man is  said  to  have  invented  a  spit  which  turned 
a  musical  box  as  well  as  the  meat,  and  indicated 
the  progress  of  the  roasting  by  the  tunes;  a  fowl 
being  cooked  by  the  twelfth  air,  a  leg  of  mutton 
by  the  eighteenth,  and  so  on.  Presumably  the 
music  was  designed  to  soothe  the  "  troubled 
breast "  of  the  cook  as  well  as  to  guide  him  in  his 
work.  Some  of  our  modern  aesthetes  might  like 
to  introduce  a  similar  contrivance  in  their  kitch- 
ens. 


We  have  received  from  M.Gray,  206  Post  Street, 
"Our  Bold  Jim  Blaine,"  a  song  written  by  Sam 
Booth  and   L.   Von   der  Mehden,    price,    thirty 
cents.     From  the  same  publisher,   "  The  Sweet- 
est Yet,"  a  schottische,  composed  by  J.  P.Meder, 
price  thirty-five  cents.     From  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.,  1  ■■■-■  Kearny  Street.   "Pretty   Blue-eyed  Jen- 
-nolu   Kiralfy  and  A.  Hampton,  price 
:    and    from     A.   Waldteufel,     "Jim 
:umphal  March  Song,"  by  Albert  Ker- 
h:  author  of  "Songs  of  the  Sunset 


F0WBI1 


Recommended  by  the  leading 
Physicians  and  Chemists  of  the 
Pacific   Coast. 

FOR    SALE    BY 

C.  J.  HAWLEY  &  CO. 

No§.  215  and  217  Sutter  St. 


RHEUMATISM. 


A  HOME  DRUGGIST 

TESTIFIES. 

Popularity  at  home  is  not  always  the  best 
test  of  merit,  but  we  point  proudly  to  the  fact 
that  no  other  medicine  has  won  for  itself 
such  universal  approbation  in  its  own  city, 
state,  and  country,  and  among  all  people,  as 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 

The  following  letter  from  one  of  our  best- 
known  Massachusetts  Druggists  should  be  of 
interest  to  every  sutferer : — 

"Eight  years  ago  I 
had  an  attack  of 
Rheumatism,  so  se- 
vere that  I  could  not  move  from  the  bed,  or 
dress,  without  help.  I  tried  several  reme- 
dies without  much  if  any  relief,  until  I  took 
Aver's  Saksaparilla,  by  the  use  of  two 
bottles  of  which  I  was  completely  cured. 
Have  sold  large  quantities  of  your  Sarsa- 
parilla, and  it  still  retains  its  wonderful 
popularity.  The  many  notable  cures  it  has 
effected  in  this  vicinity  convince  me  that  it 
is  the  best  blood  medicine  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  E.  F.  Harris." 

Kiver  St.,  Euckland,  Mass.,  May  13, 1882. 

ORIT  niiriIBi  George  Andrews, 
Au\  I  nnrillV!  overseer  in  the  Lowell 
Lint  I  IBIILUITfi  Carpet  Corporation, 
■was  for  over  twenty  years  before  his  removal 
to  Lowell  afflicted  with  Salt  Rheum  in  its 
worst  form.  Its  ulcerations  actually  covered 
more  than  half  the  surface  of  his  body  and 
limbs.  He  was  entirely  cured  by  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla.  See  certificate  in  Ayer'a 
Almanac  for  1883. 

PREPARED  BT 

Dr.J.C.Ayer&Co.jLowel^Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists;  SI,  six  bottles  for  S5. 


"  Use  nothing   but   Natural  Mineral 
Waters,  such  as  APOLLINARIS,  free 
from  all  vegetable  poisons.'' 

Boston  Journal. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  10  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  drMin.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 

For  sale  by  A.  F.  ETAXS  &  CO. 

No.  16  Front  Street,  San  Francisco, 

and  Portland,  Oregon. 


WK 


BUSINESS 

COLLEGE. 
So.  24  Post  Street, 

SAN  FRAXC35C0,  CAL. 

Opposite  Meohanies'  Institute. 


JOHN  TAYLOE  &  CO. 

nB  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS, 

Mine  and  Mill  Supplies.     Also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


ASA  HARKER  &  CO 

Importers  and  Wholesale  Grc  ers, 

108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  Bitters'  Guide  is  is- 
sued March,  and  Sept.,  each 
kyear:  216  pages,  8£xlU 
finches,  with  over  3,300 
illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gives  whole- 
sale prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods 
for  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  vase,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluable  books  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  mar* 
kets  of  the  world.  We  will  mail  a  copy 
Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage — 7  cents.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
Kespectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  <&  C0< 

Mrf  &  5*9  WtkMt  A**ra*,  tftiiGiT.  m, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


TO  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 


THE  NAPA  LADIES'  SEMINARY 

Will  be  Sold  at  Administrator's  Sale, 

In  the  most  desirable  portion  of  the  beautiful  city  of 
Napa,  one  entire  block  of  land,  with  large  and  commodi- 
ous School  Building  thereon,  all  necessary  outhouses,  in- 
cluding barn  and  beautifully  ]aid  out  gardens.  Room  for 
120  Day  Scholars  and  50  Boarders.  The  furniture  consists 
of  bedsteads,  beds,  and  bedding,  tables,  household  and 
kitchen  furniture,  pianos,  desks,  chairs,  and  school  appa- 
ratus ;  in  fact,  everything  necessary  for  the  accommodation 
and  conducting  a  first-class  school.  The  whole  will  be 
sold  together.  This  is  an  opportunity  seldom  met  with  to 
continue  this  flourishing  institution.  For  full  information 
apply  to  ALBERT  E.  CRANE, 

410  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


C  ITY      COLLE  GE, 

119    HAIGHT   STREET. 

The  next  term  of  this  old  and  well-known  institution  will 
open  on  MONDAY,  July  7,  1884.  Thorough  instruction 
in  English,  Classical  and  Modern  Languages.  A  Kinder- 
garten for  Young  Children.     Address 

BET.  JAMES  MATTHEWS,  Principal. 


ST.    MARY'S    HALL, 

BEMl'IA,    CAL. 

The  next  term  of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  with  Graduating 
Course  and  Departments  of  Music,  Languages  and  Art, 
will  begin  THURSDAY,  August  7th.    Address 

REV.  !.  B.  MANSFIELD,  Rector. 


MISS     BISBEE'S     SCHOOL, 
FOB  TOl»e  LADIES 


1020  Oak  Street,  Oakland,  Cal.,  v.  ill  re-open 
Wednesday,  July  30,  1884. 


IRVING  INSTITUTE. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  Schooi  for  Young  Ladies,  1036  Va- 
lencia Street.    The  next  session  will  begin  July  28th. 
BET.  EDW.  B.  VHl'UiH,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


HARMON   SEMINARY, 

BERKELEY',  CAL. 

A  Srst-class  Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies.  Next 
term  will  open  July  31st.  For  catalogue,  with  full  de- 
scription, terms,  etc.,  address  MISSES  HAKJHIX, 
Berkeley,  Cal.;  or  E.  J.  \YiCKM»Y  414  Clay  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


HOPKINS  ACADEMY 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

REV.  II.  E.  JEWEIT,  I-RISCIPAL. 

The  next  School  Year  begins  TUESDAY,  JULY  29,  18S4. 
Send  for  catalogue. 


MISS  TRATER  AND  MRS.  L.  A. 
K.  CLAPPE'S 

SELECT  SCHOOL 

FOB  VOl  AG  LADLES  A\D  CH1LOREN, 

At    Hastings-on- Hudson,     Westchester    County,    N.   Y. 
Number  of  pupils  limited  to  fifteen.     Send  for  catalogue. 


TRINITY  SCHOOL. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Men  and  Boys. 
Numbers  limited.  Prepares  for  College  and  University. 
Christmas  term  opens  Thursday,  July  31,  18S4.  Refers  to 
Wm.  F.  Babcock,  Esq.,  Col.  E.  E.  Eyre,  Joseph  Pow- 
ning,  Esq.,  Wm.  T.  Coleman,  Esq.,  Geo.  W.  Gibbs,  Esq. 
For  information,  address  Bev.  E.  B.  M'ALDJM;, 
Bcctor,  1534  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA 

MILITARY    ACADEMY 

OAK1.AS1),  CAL. 

A  first-class  Boarding-school  for  Boys.  Thorough  and 
practical  instruction  in  all  departments.  First-class  board. 
Special  attention  given  to  the  care  and  comfort  of  cadets. 
Term  begins  MONDAY,  July  21st.  For  circulars,  ad- 
dress COL.  W.  H.  O'BRIEN.  Principal. 


MRS.     ADA     CLARA'S 

DANCING    ACADEMY, 


211  Sutter  Street,  above  Kearny. 
Balls,  Clubs  etc. 


Hall    to  let  for 


»  TAILORING  » 

ImmeDse  Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  St. 

»  TAILORING  » 

Cheapest  House,  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  Street. 

»  TAILORING  » 

J.  S.  HASD,   Merchant  Tailor  and  Clothier, 
314  Kearny  Street. 


^  3L  SOjOOO 

Paid  In  endowments  to  date.  THE  UNIVERSAL 
BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
incorporated  August  3,  1881.  Home  office,  1038  Mis- 
sion Street,  Sail  FrnncbiCO,  Cal.  Issue  certifi- 
cates of  endowment  of  $1,000  to  $2,000,  payable  at  mar- 
riage or  maturity.  Send  for  circulars  and  papers. 
RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

And  Dealers  in  Gents'  Furnishing  Goods, 

415  MOSTOOMERY  STBEET, 

Bet.  California  A  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


MARBLE    WORKS. 

MARBLE  MANTELS,  made  of  <WYX,  COL- 
ORED, ITALIAN,  and  STATUARY  MAR- 
BLES.   Monuments  and  Headstones. 

w.  h.  Mccormick, 

827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  S.  F. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  by  the  FACULTY 
A  Laxative  and  Refreshing  Fruit 
Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 

Loss  of  Appetite, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 

Prepared  by 
E.  GRILXON, 
Chemist  of  the  Paris  Faculty, 
SOLE    PROPRIETOR, 

27  Rue  Rambuteau,  Paris. 
rV"DT]      I    AM     Tamar  — unlike   pills  and   the 
^J  JTl.  J.  hd  JttA  ^J  X  «    usual  purgatives — is   agreeable 
to  take  and  never  produces  irri- 
tation nor   interferes  with  busi- 
ness or  pleasure. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  SASiSOME  STBEET, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


C^G 


Popular  as  the  great 

"  AFTEB-DtXSER  " 


Maryel  of  Excellence 
and  Workmanship. 

Contain  less  Paper  and  finer  To- 
bacco than  any  Cigarette  made.j 


CTGABETTE. 


Straight  Mesh, 
CLOTH  OF  GOLD. 

13  FIRST  PRIZE  MEDALS, 

BT  WM.  S.  KIMBALL  A  CO. 

DIVIDEND   NOTICE. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY. 
For  the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1884,  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society  has  de- 
clared a  dividend  on  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  four  and 
thirty-two  one-hundredths  (4  32-100)  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  on  Ordinary  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  three  and  six- 
tenths  (3  6-10)  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  payable  on  and 
after  the  first  day  of  July,  1884.     By  order. 

GEO.  LETTE,  Secretary. 


DIVIDEND     NOTICE. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION,  523  Califor- 
nia Street,  corner  Webb.  For  the  half-year  ending  with 
30th  June,  1884,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the 
rate  of  four  and  thirty-two  one-hundredths  (4  32-100)  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  term  deposits,  and  three  and  six-tenths 
(3  6-10)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of 
taxes,  payable  on  and  after  1st  July,  1684. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 

ANNUAL   MEETING. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company  will  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  Room 
2,  No,  213  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco,  California,  on 
Tuesday,  the  3d  day  of  June,  1884,  at  the  hour  of  1  o'clock 
p.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Board  of  Directors  to 
serve  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting. 

JEROME  A.  HART,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  3,  Argonaut  Building,  No.  213  Dupont 
Street    San  Francisco,  California. 

Postponement  till  Tuesday,  July  1,  1884,  same  hour  and 
place.  JEROME  A.  HART. 


SILVER  HILL  MINING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  held  on  the  second  day  of  June,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  20)  of  Five  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,'  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Tuesday,  the  eighth  (8th)  day  of  July,  1884, 
will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold 
on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  July,  1884,  to  pay  the 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising 
and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
W_E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


POTOSI  MINING  COMPANY. 

Location  and  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District, 
Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  May,  1884,  ao 
assessment  (No.  15)  of  twenty-five  cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon:the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Tusday,  the  first  day  of  July,  1884,  will  he- 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,. 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday, 
the  22d  day  of  July,  1884,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  cast  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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PUBLISHERS*  NOTICE. 

The  Argonaut  is  published  every  Saturday,  at  No. 
2ij  Dupont  Street,  by  Hie  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company. 

Subscription,  -$4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2.25; 
three  months,  $1.50;  payable  in  advance— post- 
age prepaid.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  •$4.50  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample 
copies,  free.    Single  copies,  10  cents. 

News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied 
by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company,  Post  St., 
above  Dupont,  to  whom  all  orders  from  the  trade 
should  be  addressed. 

Persons  mailing  single  copies  of  the  Argonaut 
must  affix  a  two-cent  stamp. 

Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  clianged  should 

C've  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses. 
American  News  Company,  New  York,  are 
Agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut 
may  be  ordered  from  any  News  Dealer  in  the 
United  States  or  Europe* 
Address  all  communications  to  "The  Argonaut, 
No.  2ij  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco" 

A.  P.  STANTON,  Business  Manager. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


Time  Schedule,   Thursday,  April  24,  1884. 


TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


8.CO  A.M 
3.OO  P.M 
4.00  P.M 

tB.CO   A.M. 

*9-30  A.M 
3.30  P.M 
8.DO    A.M 

*4.00  P.M 
8.00  A.M 
3.0a  P.M 
3.30  F.M 
4.30  P.M 
7.30   A.M 

•3.30  P.M 
7.30  A.M 
4.OO  P.M 
3-3°  *■« 
7.30    A.M 

*S.OO    P.M 

•9.30  A.M. 
3.30  P.M. 
8.00  A.M 
3.30  P.M. 
4.3O  P.M 
7.30  A.M 

lO.OO  A.M 
3.OO    P.M 

*5.00  P.M 
3.OO  P.M 
S.OO  P.M 
8.CO  A.M 
8.00  A.M 
8.0O    A.M 


3.OO   P.M. 

4.OO  P.M. 
*4.0O   P.M. 

7.30  A.M. 
(lO.OO   A.M. 

3.OO   P.M. 

S.OO  A.M. 
•9.30   A.M. 

3,00   P.M. 

4.OO   P.F.I. 

3.OO    P.M. 

8.O0   A.M. 

4.00    P.M. 


DESTINATION. 


.Byron  and  Martinez 


-Calistoga  and  Napa. . 
.Coffax '.'. 


[Deming,  El  Pasol  Express... 

1  and  East J  Emigrant  . 

(  Gait  and  1  via  Livermore 

I  Stockton  J  via  Martinez 

. .  lone 

. .  Kp.ight's  Landing 

.  .Los  Angeles  and  South 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton . . . . 


{    Merced,  Madera,    1    

[  Fresno,  and  Tulare  j    

, .  Marysville  and  Chico 

(  Mojave,  Needles,  |  Express.. . 

I  and  East J  Emigrant  . 

.  Niles  and  Haywards 


|  Ogden  and  1  Express 

I  East J  Emigrant 

I  Red  Bluff  )  via  Marysville. 
(and  Tehama  i  via  Woodland.. 

.  Redding 

.Sacramento,  via  Livermore. . . 

**  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

.Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
.  San  Jose" 


.VaUejo. 


.Virginia  City. 
.Woodland  ... . . 


6.40    P.M. 

7,40  A.M. 
IO.IO  A.M. 
J6.40  p.m. 

*I2.IO    P.M. 

9.IO  A.M. 
*IO.IO   A.M. 

6.40    P.M. 

5.40    P.M. 

7.40    A.M. 

9.IO    A.M. 

7-IO    A.M. 

5.40  P.M. 
*IZ.IO   P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 
IO.IO    A.M. 

9.IO    P.M. 

5.40  P.M. 
'8.40  A.M. 
*12.IO   P.M. 

9.IO    A.M. 

5.4a    P.M. 

9.IO   A.M. 

7.IO   A.M. 

5.40   P.M. 

3.40   P.M. 

9.4O  A.M. 
'8.40    A.M. 

II.40    A.M. 

5.40  P.M. 
6.40  P.M. 
5.40  P.M. 
5.4O   P.M. 

7.40  A.M. 
IO.IO  A.M. 
*6.00  A.M. 
•3.40  P.M. 
t3-4o  p.m. 

9.40   A.M. 

6.40  P.M. 
*IZ.IO    P.M. 

9.IO  P.M. 
IO.IO   A.M. 

7.40   A.M. 

6.40  P.M. 
IO.IO    A.M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  7.00  a.  m.  can  meet  Pa- 
cific Express  from  Ogden  at  Oakland  Pier;  and  that  leav- 
ing at  8.30  a.  M.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  The  Nee- 
dles and  El  Paso  at  Oakland  Pier. 

*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS  (via  Oakland  I»ier). 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12.30, 
i.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10. oo,    11.00,   '■  r .-...-. □ . 

To  FRUIT  VALE— «6.oo,  *6-3o,  *7-oo,  *7-3o,  *8.oo, 
*8.jo,  *3«3o,  *4-oo,  *4-30,  *s.oo,  *s.3Q,  *6.oo,  '6.30,  9.00. 

To   FRUIT   VALE    (via  Alameda)  —  *g.3°  A-   "■»  6-3°. 

tll.OO,  *I2.00   P.  M. 

To   ALAMEDA— *6.oo,   '6.30,    7.00,    *7.3o,    8.00,    *8.3o, 

Q.OO,    9.3O,  IO.OO,  $10,30,    II.OO,  jll. 30,  I2.00,  $12.30,  I.OO, 

J1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,   4.30,  3.00,  5.30,  6.oo,  6.30, 
7.00,   8.00,   Q.OO,   IO.OO,   II.OO,  *I2.00. 
To   BERKELEY— *6. 00,   *6.3o,    7.00,    *7.3o,   8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  $9.30,  10.00,  $10.30,  ii.oo,  $11.30,  12. oo,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,   5.00,  5.30,    6.00,  6.30,    7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,    II.OO,   *I2.00. 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  $8.00, 
*8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  $1.00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30, 
5.00,  *5.3o,  6.00,  *6.3o,  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  FRUIT  VALE— *6.23,  *6.53,  *7.z3,  *7-53r  "8.23, 
*8.S3t  *9-23>  *io.2i,  '4-23.  *4-53>  *5-z3.  *5-53.  *6-23> 
*6-53,  7-25,  9.50. 

From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— % 15,  *$.45*  $6-45i 
$9-i5.  *3-IS- 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5.3o,  •fi.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
S.OO,  8.30,  g.oo,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00, 
12.30,  1. co,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 
5.30,  6.00,  6.3a,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.571  IO-S7- 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— *5- 37,  *6.o7,  6.37,  7-°7> 
7.37,  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  10.37,  ™-°7>  «-37> 
12.07,  I2-37>  1-07.  1-37.  2.07,  2.37,  3.07,  3.37,  4.07,4.37, 
5--7,  ?-37,  6-07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

From    ALAMEDA— *5. 22,  *s.S2.  "6.22,  6.52,  "7.22,  7:52, 

*8.22,  8.52,  t;.22,  9.52,  $10.22,  IO.52,  $11.22,  11.52,  $12.22, 
12.52,  $1.22,  I.  =  2,  2.52,3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 
6.22,    6.52;    7.52,    8.52,    9.52,    IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— *5.i5,  *5.45,  *6.is,  6.45,  *7.i5,  7.45, 
'8.15,  3.45,  $9.15,  9.45.  $10-15.  io-45.  t"-*5,  «-45i 
12.45,  1.45,  2.45,  3.45,  4-15.  4-45.  5-15.  5-45.  6.15,  6.45, 
7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10,45. 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— *5-45»  *°-*5»  6-45.  *7-*5> 
7.45,  8.45,   $9.15,    9.45,    10.45,    $12.45,    i-45.    2.45,  3.45. 

4-45.  *5-i5.  5-45.  *6-i5.  6-45.  *7-*5- 

CREEK  ROUTE. 

From  SAN    FRANCISCO— *7-i5»  9-i5.  «'i5»  *-*5.  3-i5. 

From  OAKLAND — '6.15,  S.15,  10.15,  12-15.  =-*5>  4-15- 


'Daily,  except  Sundays. 


$  Sundays  only. 


"  Standard  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  Jew- 
elers, 101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

A.  N.  TOWNE,  T,  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


ATKINS     MASSEY, 

UNDERTAKER, 

At  the.  old  established  place,  Ko.  651  Sacramento 
Street,  first  houst  below  Kearny,  San  Francisco. 


SUMMER     ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Sunday,  May  4.  1884, 

And  until  further  notice,  passenger  trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend 
Street,  betwen  Third  and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows: 


LEAVE 
S.  F. 

DESTINATION. 

ARRIVE 
S.  F. 

8.30   A.M. 

6.4a    A.M. 

t    9.30   A.M. 

*   8.IO  A.M. 

IO.40   A.M. 

9.03    A.M. 

*  3.3O    P.M. 
4.25    P.M. 

*  5-15    P-M- 

..San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and.. 

* I0.02   A.M. 
*   3.36   P.M, 
t    4.59   P.M. 

6.30    P.M. 

6.00  P.M. 

$11.45    p-«- 

$   7.50   P.M. 
t    8.15   P.M. 

8.3O   A.M. 

9.03    A.M. 

IO.40   A.M. 

..Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and.. 

*I0.02    A.M. 

*    3.36    P.M. 

6.00    P.M. 

t    8.15    P.M. 

4.25    P.M. 

Principal  Way  Stations. . . . 

IO.40   A.M. 

.-Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.. 

*I0.02    A.M. 

•3.30    P.M. 

Salinas,  and  Monterey... 

6.00   P.M. 

IO.4O   A.M. 
*   3.30   P.M. 

. .  .Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos... 

*I0.02   A.M. 
6. CO  P.M. 

IO.4O    A.M. 

. .  Watson ville,  Camp  Goodall.. 
Aptos,    New  Brighton,   Soquel 

*I0.02    A.M. 
6.00    P.M. 

(Camp  Capitola)  &  Santa  Cruz, 

.  I  ..Soledad  and  Way  Stations.,  j 


t.,  „      .  ..    I  .-Monterey  and    Santa  Cruz..  1     i0        _  „ 

I/.50   A.M.  ,f.        j  r.  TS.qS    P.M. 

'  J I (Sunday    Excursion |         V 


*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

$  Theatre  train;  Saturdays  only. 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the   10.40  a.  m.  train, 

except   Pescadero  stages   via   San  Mateo  and   Redwood, 

and  Pacific  Congress  Springs  Stage  via  Santa  Clara,  which 

connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round- Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates — to 
Monterey,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Pescadero.  Also,  to 
Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

Excursion  Tickets. 

For  Sundays  only — Sold  Sunday  morning:  good  for  return 

same  day. 
For  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday — Sold  Saturday  and 

Sunday  only;  good  for  return  until  following  Monday, 

inclusive,  at  the  following  rates: 


Round   Trip 

from  San 
Francisco  to 


San  Bruno.. . 

Milbrae 

Oak  Grove  . . 
San  Mateo.. . 

Belmont 

Redwood  , . . 
Fair  Oaks  . . . 
Menlo  Park.. 
Mayfield 


Sun. 


$.... 


1  25 
1  =5 


Sat  to 
Mon. 


65 
90 
1  10 
1  25 
1  40 
1  50 
1  60 
1  75 


Round   Trip 

from  .can 
Francisco  to 


Sun. 
Tkt. 


Mount'nYiewjJi  50 
Lawrence's...!  1  so 
Santa  Clara.. 

San  Jose 

Gilroy 

Aptos 

Soquel 

Santa  Cruz... 
Monterey 


*  75 
z  75 


3  00 

3  00 


bat  to 
Mon. 
Tkt. 


2  50 

4  00 

5  00 
5  00 

5  00 


Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend  Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN    DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Division  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


SAtCELrXO— SAN  BAFAEL—  SAN  QLENTIN, 
via 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

TIME   TABLE. 
Commencing    Monday,    May     12th,     1884, 

and  until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  fol- 
lows: 
For  SAN   RAFAEL  and  SAUCELITO  (week  days)— 

7.30,  9.15  A.  M.,  I.30,    3.2O,  4.50,  6.I5  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 3.oo,  10.00,  11.30  a.  m.,  1.30,  4.30,  6.30  p.  m. 


From   SAN   RAFAEL  (week   days)— 6.15,  7.45,  9.20  a. 
M.,  2.00,  3.25,  4.50  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 7.55,  10.00,  11.30  A.  M.,  3.15,   4.30,  6.30  p.  M. 


From  SAUCELITO  (week  days) — 6.45,  8.15,10.00  A.M., 
2-3°.  3-55.  5-3° *■  M- 
(Sundays) — 8.3a,  10.30  a.  m.,  12.00  m.,  3.45,  5.00,  7.10 

P.  K. 

Extra  trip — From  Saucelito,  on  Saturday  at  7.00  p.  m. 


7.30  A.  31.  and  1.30  P.  31.  Daily,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted, THROUGH  TRAINS  for  Duncan  Mills  and  Way 
Stations.  (Through  trains  from  Duncan  Mills  arrive  in 
S.  F.  at  10.30  A.  m.  and  6.00  p.  M.J 


STAGE    CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning,  except  Mon- 
days,  for  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,   Navarro,  Mendocino  City,  Caspar,   Noyo,  Kibesil- 
lah,  Westport,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO   MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing  Monday:    Fairfax,   $1;    Camp  Taylor, -$2;    Point 
Reyes,  $2.50;  Tomales,  $3.50;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
S.OO  A.  33.  (Sundays  only)  Excursion  Train  for  Duncan 

Mills  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  7.40  p.  M. 
Fares  for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor,  $1.75;  Point   Reyes, 
$2;  Tomales,  $2.50 ;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.     Gen'I  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 
GENERAL   OFFICES,  408   CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


A.  ».  SHAKOS,  Le§see. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  ait  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the 
model  hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  Fire  and 
Earth qnahe-pr oof.  It  has  Five  elevators. 
Every  rooni  is  large,  light,  and  airy.  The 
ventilaiion  is  perfect-  A  bath  and  closet  ad- 
join every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  -cen- 
tral court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light, 
its  immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies, 
its  carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is 
a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restau- 
rant is  the  Finest  1b  the  city. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


Passenger  Trains  leave  Station,  foot  of  Market  Street, 
south  side,  at 

8.30  A.  31.,  daily;  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Al- 
viso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Wright's, 
Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA  CRUZ,  and 
all  Way  Statit  ns. 

3.30  P.M.  {except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt.  Eden,  Alva- 
rado, Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnew's,  Santa 
Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ 

4.30  P.  M.,  daily,  "for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  in- 
termediate points. 

$5  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $2.50  to 
SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS,  to 
return  until  MONDAY,  inclusive. 

8.00  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN  JOSE, 
BIG  TREES,  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

$3.00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

$1.75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE-1 


To  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

§6.oo,  £6.30,  §7«oo,  7.301  S.oo,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  m,  Tfi2.oo,  12.30,  Hi. 00,  1.30,  T[2.oo, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  10.30,  11.45  p-  M- 

From  Fourteenth  and  Webster  Streets, 
Oakland  — 3,5.30,  §6.00,  §6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 

9.00,  9.30,  IO.OO,  10,30,  *[n.oo,  11.30  A.  M.)  H12.OO,  12.30, 
Hi-oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4-00,  4.30,  5.00,5.30.  6.oo, 

6.30,  7.OO,  7.30,  9.30,   IO.30,  II.45  P*  M. 

From  lligh  Street,  Alameda  —  35.16,  15.46, 
§6.16,  6-46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  ^10-46, 

II. 16,  Hll.46  A.  M.,  I2,l6,  H12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9.16, 
II.31  P.  M. 

3  Sundays  excepted,  5J  Sundays  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &  P.  Agt. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP .  to  JtPABrr 
FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Leave  Wharf   corner    First   and   Brannan  Streets,  at    116 

o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with   steamers    for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.  Commander. 

Oceanic <  apt.  3Ietcalie 

Arabic i.  apt.  Pearue 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Officers,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'I  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail: 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 

City  of  loltio ....Jaly  1 

At  12  o'clock  m.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA, 

(Jranada July  1 

At  10  o'clock  a.  M-,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to  MAZ- 
ATLAN,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPERICO,  SAN  JOSE 
DE  GUATEMALA,  ACAJUTLA,  LA  LIBERTAD, 
and  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

For  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY, 

Zealaudia ...Saturday,  July  5,  at  12  o'clock  m. 

Or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 

Ten  dollars  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pas- 
sage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway 
Wharf  as  follows : 

For  VICTORL\,  E.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  A.  m.,  on  March  3d,  nth,  19th,  and  27th,  and  every 
eighth  day  thereafter.  The  first  steamer  of  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUEWEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN 
DIEGO  every  fifth  day— A.  m. 

.  For    EUREKA,    ARCATA,    and    H00KT0N,    Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A.  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc..  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,    General   Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

FOit  K05<IU  1,1, 
The  splendid  new  300-ton  steamships  will   leave  the    Com- 
pany's Wharf,  corner  Steuart  and  Harrison  Streets : 

MARIPOSA TUESDAY,  July  1st,  at  3  P.M. 

ALAMEDA.. TUESDAY,  July  13th,  at  3  p.m. 

Excursion  tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  J.  D.  SPRECKELS  & 
BROS.,  Agents,  327  Market  Street. 


PAY0T,UPHAM&C0. 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Priuters 

ami  iilank  Book  aiamrfactirrers, 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.      Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FUNERAL  DIEECTOKS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr'King*s 
Church.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

J.  R.  COWEN.  D.  H.  SCHUYLER.  J.    W.   PORTER. 

Schnyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


THE     NEVADA     BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up   Capital $3,000,000  in  Gold, 

DIRECTORS. 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President  '. 
James  G.  Fair,        James  L.  Flood,         John  \V.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London   Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lim'd. 


THE   BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Capital . ,'. $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGESTTS— New  ~5Tork,  Agency  of  the  Bank 
of  California;  Boston,  Tremon\  National 
Bank;  Chicago,  Union  National  Bank;  St. 
Louis,  Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  London,  N. 
31.  Rothschild  «1  Sons;  China,  Japan  India, 
and  Australia, 

The  Bank  has  ah  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  direct  on  London.  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Lo- 
cano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hai, Yokohama,  all  cities  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt 
Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  Or., 
Los  Angeles. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  1730. 
Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London  and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  corner  California  and 
Montgomery   Streets  (Safe   Deposit  Building),  San  Fran- 


COJttlKERCIAI,     INSURANCE    CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

FIRE    AK»    91ARINE. 

Principal  office,  439  California  Street,  San  Francisco  (Safe 
Deposit  Building). 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


C.  J.   HUTCHINSON.  H.   R.   MANN. 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 

INSURANCE  AGENCY. 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


HOME  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

No.  216  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  (Paid  up  in  Gold) $300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  1, 1884 759,475  13 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY. 


Contract  for  Fall  and  Winter  Supply 

....OF.... 


For  your   House   and  Store.     Special   rates  for   five  tons. 

Prices  furnished  on  application.     CHAS.  R.  AIIXS, 

120  Beale  Street.    Telephone  308. 


IT    IS    ALMOST    HUMAN." 


THE  NORTON 

DOOR-CHECK  &   SPRING. 


It  Is  PERFECT- 
LY NOISELESS, 

:  and  renders  the 
slamming  of 
doors  and  the 
of 


^d    breaking   of 
■&>*~         class  absolutely 
impossible. 


».  S.  BROWN   &  CO., 

36  California  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB   CJLB9EHS,   3IHLS,    1HISIES,    AND    FIRE 

OEP.UKT3ir.XTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA     PEK.CJ3A    AND     RC3BER 

mANTFACnnUHG  COMPANY. 


Carbolizcd  Robber  Uose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross, )  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  "A"Rnbbcr  Hose, 
Rubber  Rose.  (Competition,)  Suction  nose, 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  Elose,  Steam  Flre-Fjoetne 
Hose,  Carbolized  "Mnltese  Cross  "  Brand. 

VALTES,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  HADE  TO  ORDER. 

FACTORY  ON   THE   PREMISES. 


JOHN  W.  TAYLOR. 

MANAGER 

Corner  First  and  M. 

SAN  FRANCISC 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


If  I  had  been  dropped  suddenly  into  the  Bald- 
win on  Monday  evening,  without  premonitory 
warning  as  to  what  was  going  on,  I  should  never 
have  suspected  that  it  was  a  genuine  theatrical 
company  playing  "  Pygmalion  and  Galatea."  I 
should  have  taken  them  to  be  a  group  of  society 
amateurs  giving  a  very  bad  dress-rehearsal  of  what 
was  going  to  be  a  very  bad  performance. 

They  must  have  been  dimly  conscious  them- 
selves that  they  were  acting  execrably,  for  a  more 
uncomfortable  group  of  people  it  has  never  been 
my  lot  to  see.  I  think  if  Mr.  Joseph  Came  had 
been  allowed  to  play  Pygmalion  in  his  trousers  it 
would  have  conduced  greatly  to  his  ease,  for  a 
general  idea  that  he  was  exceedingly  leggy  seemed 
to  pervade  his  misery.  Legs  being  a  sort  of  Greek 
necessity,  however,  he  submitted  with  bad  grace, 
and  covered  the  rest  of  himself  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  with  a  huge  shock  of  piratical  hair  and  a 
thick,  bulging,  complex  tunic.  To  this  extraor- 
dinary make-up  he  added  the  modern  British 
drawing-room  sangfroid.  When  the  statue  came 
to  life,  he  executed  the  mildest  case  of  surprise  that 
dignity  would  permit.  If  Dianas,  Venuses, and  Cly- 
ties  were  accustomed  to  hopping  off  their  pedestals 
in  sculptors' studios  every  day  in  the  week,  the  mir- 
acle could  not  seem  more  commonplace.  Mr.Carne 
was  only  a  degree  less  unhappy  as  Young  Mar- 
low,  which  he  played  in  two  signally  handsome 
costumes  and  a  starchy  manner. 

He  was  very  neat  indeed  in  his  diffidence,  but 
would  not  relax  to  be  the  dashing  young  blade 
who  rattled  it  at  the  club  till  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

In  short,  Mr.  Came  and  all  the  others  belong 
essentially  in  the  modern  drawing-room  play.  In 
the  pretty  Greek  travesty  they  are  simply  a  lot  of 
modern  people  dressed  in  the  antique  style,  but 
with  no  trace  of  the  antique  spirit  in  them.  Ev- 
erill,  who  made  such  a  hit  as  the  Doctor  in  "A 
Wife's  Peril,"  failed  to  be  even  amusing  asChry- 
sos,  the  vulgar  parvenu  of  Athens.  The  part 
has  been  played  in  San  Francisco  with  such  unc- 
tion of  humor  that  we  are  familiar  with  its  every 
possibility,  and  in  Everill's  Chrysos  we  found 
them  not. 

Cynisca  gives  one  a  general  impression  of  hav- 
ing come  out  of  a  gift-book  of  fifty  years  ago. 
Not  in  her  looks,  for  her  costume  was  moderately 
careful,  though  her  coiffure  was  hybrid,  but  in  her 
curious,  old-fashioned,  sing-song  declamation. 
In  the  absence  of  any  humor  on  the  part  of  Chry- 
sos, one  laughed  perforce  at  Cynisca,  which  is  not 
at  all  the  author's  intention. 

The  general  unfitness  of  the  company  to  play 
this  classical  comedy  was  illustrated  in  further 
miscasting.  Could  anyone  who  saw  Mr.  Crossly 
Beck  in  "  A  Wife's  Peril "  have  foreseen  that 
this  irascible  old  gentleman  would  be  next  cast 
for  the  gallant  young  soldier,  Leucippe,  what 
would  have  been  his  amazement. 

Mr.  Crisp  himself,  profusely  bearded,  profusely 
helmeted,  profusely  covered  up,  as  seemed  to  be 
the  general  instinct  in  the  Greek  cast,  stalked 
through  the  part  in  a  state  of  petrified  surprise  at 
the  ways  of  theatres.  This  actor  was  born  to 
play  old-fashioned  comedy,  and  he  signaled  his 
return  to  it  next  night  by  playing  the  part  of  Old 
Hardcastle  just  exactly  as  it  ought  to  be  done. 
He  ante-dates  a  hundred  years  very  well,  but  set 
him  back  a  thousand  his  palpable  modernism  re- 
bels. Curiously  enough,  although  every  one  in  the 
cast  has  doubtless  had  far  more  experience  than 
she,  Langtry  alone  rises  from  the  general  medioc- 
rity— if  not  worse — which  surrounds  her.  Like 
all  the  others,  she  is  essentially  modern  in  her 
style,  and  is  simply  a  drawing-room  queen  mas- 
querading in  a  part  for  which  her  classical  profile 
and  superb  outlines  give  her  a  peculiar  fitness. 
But  she  is  a  better  masquerader  than  the  others. 
She  is  a  woman  with  a  nice  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things,  and  a  superfine  intelligence.  Some  defect 
in  nature,  some  lack  of  art,  will  prevent  her  being 
great  in  any  part.  But  neither  will  she  ever  be 
small  in  anything  she  may  choose  to  undertake. 
There  is  something  insufficient  and  unsatisfying 
in  her  Galatea,  but  there  is  nothing  which  one 
would  wish  left  undone. 

The  daring  experiment  of  playing  the  part  in 
pink  and  in  the  color  of  life  ceases  to  be  daring 
when  the  curtain  rises  on  Pygmalion's  statue. 
T\  >'•'■  has  not  even  the  ice-cream  tint — an 

St  .:  ■  shion  which  came  into  sculpture  a 

i  nd  went  out  as  rapidly  as  it  came, 

is  to  be  simply  bathed  in  a  flush 
-.!  when  life  comes  to  it,, it  comes 


with  a  warm,  light  blush  of  color  which  makes 
life  different  from  death  or  stony  inanition. 

The  dress  itself  is  in  style  the  cinctured  robe  of 
the  Greek  girl,  and  is  made  of  the  palest  shade  of 
crinkled  pink  crepe.  The  extraneous  drapery  is 
not  voluminous,  but  helps  to  graceful  by-play, 
and  is  a  component  part  of  the  innumerable  beau- 
tiful pictures  which  Mrs.  Langtry  becomes  as  she 
sinks  into  any  one  of  those  well  studied  but  ap- 
parently careless  poses.  I  should  not  feel  that  I 
had  been  deprived  of  a  serious  intellectual  treat  if 
I  had  missed  seeing  Mrs.  Langtry  as  Galatea,  but 
I  should  never  have  known  how  purely  beautiful 
a  piece  of  human  clay  can  be  in  its  almost  pristine 
simplicity. 

Mrs.  Langtry  is  much  more  gorgeous  and  re- 
splendent in  her  modern  trappings,  even  though 
in  them  she  is  much  more  simple  and  natural  than 
other  beauties. 

A  part  of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  she  never 
wears  a  wig  or  false  hair  in  any  form.  To  this 
may  be  partly  attributed  the  suggestion  of  abso 
lute  cleanliness  which  her  face  gives,  if  one  may 
be  permitted  to  mention  a  virtue  in  polite  society 
which  is  not  usually  talked  about.  And  was 
there  ever  a  cleaner  picture  than  bonny  Kate 
Hardcastle  in  her  housewife's  dress,  as  she  charmed 
the  sudden  fancy  of  bashful  young  Marlow.  The 
old  comedy  is  but  rarely  played.  It  is  just  old 
enough  to  be  about  as  old-fashioned  as  a  black 
horse-hair  sofa,  and  it  wears  as  well  as  that  re- 
jected bit  of  furniture. 

Mrs.  Langtry's  Kate  Hardcastle  is  a  much  bet- 
ter piece  of  acting  than  her  Galatea.  In  the  lat- 
ter her  naivete  is  not  naive,  and  her  tenderness  is 
not  tender.  But  Kate  is  a  rogue,  as  the  old  song 
puts  it,  and  Mrs.  Langtry's  sense  of  humor  is  not 
lacking.  Her  Kate  is  neat  and  spirited,  and  has 
a  merry  laugh  and  a  pleasant  way  in  her  mob-cap 
and  apron,  and  the  elegance  of  a  grande  dame  of 
the  last  century  in  her  pink  feathers  and  brocade. 

What  Mrs.  Langtry  yet  lacks  in  artistic  train- 
ing is  supplied  by  a  peculiar  magnetism.  The 
action  drops  when  she  is  off  the  stage,  and  when 
she  returns  there  are  always  little  bursts  of  sup- 
pressed applause  in  various  parts  of  the  theatre. 
Whether  because  her  beauty  bursts  afresh  upon 
them  or  because  they  are  glad  to  see  her  back 
again,  who  shall  say? 

As  every  eye  makes  its  own  beauty,  'the  first 
question  is  still  debatable.  The  unbelievers  are 
entitled  to  their  unfaith,  but  I  take  the  liberty  of 
extending  to  them  my  sincerest  pity. 

As  an  actress  she  has  certainly  agreeably  dis- 
appointed every  one — every  one  at  least  who  saw 
her  in  "A  Wife's  Peril."  Her  Galatea  we  shall 
remember  only  as  something  beautiful  to  look 
upon — a  sculptor's  dream.  Her  Miss  Hardcastle 
is  a  nice  little  cabinet  picture  to  put  away.  Her 
Julia,  at  the  present  writing,  is  yet  to  come.  It 
will  doubtless  be  in  the  main  a  failure.  Mrs. 
Langtry  will  be  infinitely  charming  in  the  first 
three  acts.  But  for  the  gathering  of  passion  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth,  her  strength  will  be  insuffi- 
cient. 

Lady  Ormond  is  the  part  which  defines  most 
clearly  what  she  best  -can  do.  Her  range  lies  in 
the  modern  English  and  French  society  drama. 
Her  mimetic  talent  is  not  great,  but  she  has  every 
other  requirement  for  these  roles,  chief  of  which 
is  the  simple  natural  elegance  which  baffles  the 
clever  copying  power  of  many  a  greater  actress. 
Plays  will  be  written  for  her  by  and  by,  and  she 
will  become  a  greater  actress  than  she  is,  for  she 
is  not  a  woman  to  let  grass  grow  under  her  feet. 

If  fate  had  not  cast  her  lines  more  propitiously, 
what  a  capital  stage  manager  she  would  have 
made.  Every  detail  of  the  present  engagement 
has  been  arranged  with  surprising  care.  In  the 
studio  of  Pygmalion,  the  Greek  philosopher  who 
looks  so  much  like  an  American  member  of  Con- 
gress was  sculpted  so  much  in  the  foreground  as 
to  hide  a  complete  view  of  the  statue  from  one 
portion  of  the  house,  but  this  was  the  sole  flaw  in 
stage  arrangement. 

"  Le  roi  est  mort.  Vive  le  roi ! "  The  luck  of 
Madison  Square  sets  in  with  "The  Rajah"  on 
Monday.  Therefore  adieu,  beautiful  Langtry; 
but  make  it  ait  revolt  if  you  can. 

On  Monday  night,  too,  Fred  Warde  and  Kate 
Forsythe  are  to  be  stirred  out  of  the  syncope  of 
bad  melodrama,  and  betake  themselves  again  to 
the  living  legitimate.  "Virginius"  and  "  Ingo- 
mar,"  two  of  the  most  beautiful  of  legitimate 
plays,  are  announced,  with  a  whisper  of  "  Pyg- 
malion and  Galatea"  to  come  after.  There  is  just 
a  spice  of  challenge  in  the  whisper;  but  every 
one  is  glad  to  see  these  two  artists  redeem  them- 
selves. And  the  "Bunch  of  Keys"  will  jingle 
for  the  last  time  on  Saturday  night.  And  "  The 
Devil's  Auction  "—but  what  he  is  selling  out  has 
not  transpired.  Betsy  B. 


An  interesting  prompter's  book  of  "  Richelieu," 
is  one  that  once  belonged  to  the  late  Edwin  For- 
rest, and  is  now  owned  by  a  lady  in  New  York. 
Its  margins  are  boldly  and  heavily  marked  in  ink 
by  the  pen  of  Mr.  Forrest,  who  has  been  care- 
ful to  cut  out  everything  of  importance  from  the 
parts  taken  by  the  other  actors.  As  it  stands,  it 
is  a  pleasing  and  suggestive  illustration  of  the 
chief  oeauties  of  the  star  system. 


THEATRICAL     GOSSIP. 


Next  Monday  night  witnesses  the  return  of 
Miss  Marie  Burroughs,  who  went  modestly  forth 
but  a  short  time  ago  to  Eastern  conquests,  and 
comes  back  as  leading  lady  of  the  most  popular 
company  in  the  country.  As  Miss  Lillie  Arring- 
ton,  daughter  of  an  old-time  merchant  here,  she 
was  greatly  admired  for  her  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments. Her  skill  at  reading  was  especially 
remarked  among  her  friends.  When  Lawrence 
Barrett  was  here,  she  called  upon  him  one  day  to 
ascertain  his  opinion  concerning  her  ability.  She 
was  unable  to  gain  audience  both  on  this  occa- 
sion and  several  successive  ones.  But  her  perse- 
verance finally  moved  the  tragedian's  heart,  and 
he  consented  to  the  trial.  As  she  opened  the 
book,  he  said:  "Go  ahead,  little  girl;  I  suppose 
you're  stage-struck,  like  a  great  many  other  pret- 
ty little  girls;  but  you'll  soon  get  cured  of  it." 
She  made  no  reply,  but  began  to  read.  At  the 
first  two  sentences  Barrett  pricked  up  his  ears: 
at  the  sixth  he  gazed  on  her  in  astonishment,  and 
as  she  finished  he  walked  over  to  her,  exclaiming: 
"Go  ahead,  little  girl!  go  ahead!  You're  stage- 
struck,  but  you're  sure  to  win  I "  Miss  Arrington 
at  once  prepared  to  go  East  to  try  her  fortunes. 
With  the  assistance  of  her  uncle,  Mr.  H.  N. 
Cook,  of  this  city,  she  procured  a  wardrobe  to 
the  extent  of  several  thousand  dollars,  and  left  for 
New  York.  Once  there,  she  procured  a  position 
at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  and  won  her  way 
into  popularity  almost  from  her  first  appearance. 
She  has  adopted  her  mother's  name,  Marie  Bur- 
roughs, as  a  nom  da  tkedtre.  In  person,  she  is  tall 
and  finely  built.  A  Southerner  on  both  sides  of 
her  family,  she  inherits  an  exquisite  complexion. 
But  one  of  her  chief  attractions  is  a  pair  of  large 
brown  eyes,  with  soft,  black  lashes,  like  the  "  ox- 
eyes  "  of  old  Homer.    Her  age  is  nineteen  years. 

In  accordance  with  a  general  request,  it  is 
very  probable  that  Miss  Kate  Forsythe  will  ap- 
pear as  Galatea  some  night  next  week.  This  is 
throwing  down  the  gauntlet.  It  will  give  the 
public  an  opportunity  of  comparing  her  rendition 
of  that  difficult  role  with  Mrs.  Langtry's. 

Italian  musical  circles  are  at  present  very  en- 
thusiastic over  the  singing  of  Mrs.  C.  T.  Han- 
cock, who  made  her  first  public  appearance  at  the 
benefit  concert  to  Signora  Antonietta,  on  Thurs- 
day night.  She  is  a  young  married  lady,  who  ar- 
rived here  with  her  husband  from  England  a  few 
years  ago.  The  Italian  opera  singers  now  here 
pronounce  her  voice  to  be  phenomenal. 

Mrs.  Langtry's  great-great-great-great  grand- 
father was  Thomas  Le  Breton,  who  was  Dean  of 
the  Island  of  Jersey  from  1705  to  October  5,  1728, 
the  date  of  his  death. 

Loraine  Rogers,  Charlotte  Thompson's  advance 
agent,  is  in  the  city  making  arrangements  for  a 
possible  season  of  emotional  drama.  Miss  Thomp- 
son has  not  been  here  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
as  she  has  got  as  far  west  as  Salt  Lake  City,  it  is 
likely  that  she  will  come  the  rest  of  the  way. 
Her  season  will  embrace  "Jane  Eyre,"  "Miss 
Multon,"and  "NellGwynne."  Mr.  Rogers  will  be 
chiefly  remembered  here  as  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  California  Theatre. 

The  "  Devil's  Auction,"  which  is  to  open  at  the 
Bush  Street  Theatre  Monday  night,  very  much 
resembles  "The  Black  Crook  "  in  style.  It  will 
have  a  ballet  of  seventy-five  girls  among  other  at- 
tractions. It  is  a  spectacular  extravaganza.  Its 
proprietors  are  Gallagher,  Gilmorc  &  Gardner. 
It  first  opened  at  the  Fourteenth  Street  Theatre, 
New  York.  It  was  mounted  at  an  expense  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  with  care  and  elab- 
oration. The  play  is  a  ballet  piece,  and  its  at- 
tractive vitality  depends  upon  an  incidental  dis- 
play of  female  beauty,  scenery,  and  quick  trans- 
formations. There  is  little  of  plot  in  "The 
Devil's  Auction,"  but  pretty  faces  and  figures 
skip  about  in  "haunted  dells"  and  "golden 
palaces "  to  animated  music.  The  burlesque 
trapeze  act  performed  at  the  Chinese  festival, 
which  occurs  in  the  third  act,  is  said  to  be  very 
funny. 

In  response  to  the  very  generally  expressed  de- 
sire of  many  theatre-goers  in  this  city,  the  present 
season  at  the  Standard  Theatre  will  be  continued 
for  one  week  longer.  The  plays  of  "  Ingomar" 
and  "Virginius"  will  be  given,  with  the  principal 
roles  sustained  by  Mr.  Fred  Warde  and  Miss 
Kate  Forsythe,  supported  by  the  entire  company 
and  several  local  professionals.  Oscar  L.  Fest  is 
painting  new  scenery  for  the  representations. 
The  company  leaves  for  Portland  on  the  8th  of 
July,  opening  at  the  New  Market  Theatre  on  the 
nth  (Friday). 

Short  Talks. 
W.  W.  Tillotson  :  "  I  am  here  only  on  a  pleas- 
ure trip  with  my  wife,  and  shall  remain  in  Cali- 
fornia three  weeks  longer.  We  spent  last  Sunday 
at  Monterey,  and  are  now  going  to  visit  Los 
Angeles  and  Pasadena;  then  home  again.  Mr. 
Abbey  will  have  three  threatres  going  next  sea- 
son :  The  Grand  Opera  House  in  New  York,  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  in  London,  and  the  Park  Street 
Theatre  in  Boston.  He  will  keep  Mary  Ander- 
son in  London.  The  "White  Slave"  combina- 
tion opens  in  the  New  York  Grand  Opera  House 
the  loth  of  September.  In  Boston,  the  Park 
Street  Theatre  will  open  about  the  same  time 
with  another  combination.  Henry  Irving  is  un- 
der different  management  this  year.  Marcus 
Mayer  will  be  his  advance  agent  in  his  American 
tour.  Mr.  Abbey  will  not,  I  think,  try  opera 
again  the  coming  season.  Although  many  of  the 
opera  nights  last  season  brought  in  big  sums, 
they  barely  compensated  for  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
expense.  Mr.  Abbey's  benefit  brought  in  gross 
receipts  nearly  thirty-six  thousand  dollars,  and 
his  friends  came  gallantly  to  the  rescue." 

Mr.  Harry  Crisp:  "I  have  been  playing  in 
comedy  parts  for  seven  or  eight  years,  in  London 
and  through  the  provinces.  For  five  years  I  was 
with  one  of  your  California  favorites.  Miss  Jen- 
nie Lee.  She  had  along  run  as  Little  Joe,  in 
"Bleak  House,"  and  I  supported  her  all  through 
that.  I  hear  that  she  did  not  do  as  well  here  last 
time.  But  she  is  a  great  favorite  in  London. 
About  two  years  ago  I  joined  Mrs.  Langtry's 
company,  and  have  been  playing  with  her  ever 
since.  I  have  been  in  both  her  American  seasons, 
and  we  have  played  from  Quebec  to  this  city;  so 
I  know  this  country  pretty  thoroughly.    No,  I 


shall  not  remain  here.  I  go  directly  home,  and 
shall  continue  with  the  company." 

Mr.  H.  Fitzpatrick  :  I  am  exceedingly  pleased 
with  my  visit.  I  came  over  here  for  the  first  time 
last  October,  with  Mrs.  Langtry.  Previous  to 
that  had  played  in  London  and  the  provinces.  I 
played  quite  a  season  in  Dublin.  In  London  I 
nave  played  in  the  Royal  Theatre,  the  Gaiety, 
and  others.  For  the  last  three  seasons  I  have 
played  with  the  Bancrofts,  at  the  Haymarket. 
No,  I  shall  not  return  home  yet  a  while.  America 
possesses  a  great  many  charms.  I  have  signed 
for  a  two-years'  engagement  with  Daly,  in  New 
York,  so  you  will  no  doubt  see  me  here  again." 

Manager  Frank  Sanger:  "I  had  intended 
going  direct  from  here  to  New  York,  as  busi- 
ness of  great  importance  awaits  me  there;  but 
the  pressure  upon  me  to  play  the  coast  towns  has 
been  so  great  I  have  concluded  to  go  to  Los  An- 
geles for  one  week,  and  divide  another  week  be- 
tween Oakland,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  and  Sacra- 
mento. Yes,  our  business  has  kept  up  far  beyond 
our  anticipations  this  week.  With  Langtry  and 
"  Monte  Cristo5  against  us,  we  are  doing  as  well 
as  we  expected  to  do  on  the  last  week  with  only 
ordinary  counter  attractions.  I  am  very  mucn 
gratified  with  my  San  Francisco  engagement,  and 
shall  probably  arrange  to  return  next  season." 

On  Monday,  June  30,  the  original  Madison 
Square  Theatre  Company  will  open  in  the  new 
drama,  "The  Rajah.  This  play,  on  its  recent 
production,  ran  for  nearly  six  months.  The 
original  scenery  and  properties  accompany  the 
troupe,  and  the  engagement  is  limited  to  two 
weeks.  The  following  is  the  plot  of  "The 
Rajah  " : 

An  English  country  gentleman,  dying,  leaves  by  will  his 
estate  to  Harold  Wyncot,  his  nephew,  and  makes  him 
guardian  of  Gladys  Wyncot,  his  cousin,  whom  he  had 
never  seen.  Harold,  by  reason  of  his  indolent  and  luxuri- 
ous life  in  London,  has  been  dubbed  by  fellow  officers 
"  The  Rajah."  Gladys  has  an  antipathy  to  him  by  reason 
of  a  letter  she  has  received  concerning  his  indolent  char- 
acter. She  received  him  coldly  on  his  arrival  from  India. 
Presently  a  number  of  coal  miners  employed  on  the  estate, 
; .'.in  ^  on  the  point  of  a  strike,  come  to  make  demands. 
Cragin,  their  leader,  refuses  to  remove  his  hat  when  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  Harold,  and  the  latter  snatches  it  from 
his  head,  dashes  it  to  the  ground)  and  quietly  walks  away, 
leaving  them  stricken  with  amazement.  In  the  next  act 
Harold  has  raised  the  wages  of  the  strikers,  but  insists  that 
Cragin  should  at  once  be  discharged,  instead  of  being  made 
overseer,  as  demanded.  In  the  third  act  a  gang  of  rioters, 
led  by  Cragin,  are  approaching  to  wreak  vengeance  on 
Harold,  when  he  confronts  them  alone,  and,  being  assured 
by  them  that  they  want  Cragin  for  an  overseer,  he  pro- 
duces a  handbill  and  reads  a  description  of  an  escaped  con- 
vict which  tallies  with  that  of  Cragin,  who  rushes  upon 
Harold.  But  the  latter  hurls  him  to  the  ground,  and,  tear- 
ing aside  his  shirt,  exposes  the  convict  brand  upon  his 
shoulder.  In  the  last  act  another  will  is  discovered  which 
gives  the  property  to  Gladys,  and  Harold  turns  over  the 
property,  and  announces  his  intention  to  return  to  India. 
Gladys,  left  alone,  is  confronted  by  Cragin,  who,  pistol  in 
hand,  has  come  to  wreak  vengeance  on  Harold.  She  of- 
fers him  money  and  jewels  to  desist,  but  he  remains  obdu- 
rate. Finally  she  promises  him  a  letter,  signed  by  Harold, 
giving  him  free  passage  in  an  out-going  coal-ship,  which 
will  enable  him  to  evade  the  law.  This  prevails,  and  Cragin 
conceals  himself.  Gladys  calls  Harold,  but  he  writes  the 
letter  in  a  sort  of  mystification  ;  but  before  she  can  hand  it 
to  Cragin  he  springs  toward  the  hiding  place.  Cragin 
comes  forward,  saying:  "There  is  one  here  braver  and 
stronger  than  you  ;  and  she  says,  *  Let  the  convict  go.'  " 
Harold  hands  over  the  letter.  The  convict  becomes  pa- 
thetic, tells  the  story  of  his  life,  and  winds  up  with :  "  You 
draw  your  moral."  Harold  ejaculates:  "And  what 
moral  snail  we  draw,  Gladys?  "  She  throws  the  new  will 
into  the  grate,  rushes  into  his  arms,  and  Harold  announces 
to  the  others,  as  they  enter,  that  he  has  received  a  new  ap- 
pointment— that  of  "  guardian  for  life." 
The  following  is  the  cast  of  the  "Rajah": 

Harold  Wyncot,  the  Rajah Mr.  H.  M.  Pitt 

Gladys  Wyncot,  his  ward Miss  Marie  Burroughs 

Joseph  Jekyll,  a  self-made  Attorney. -Mr.  W.  J.  LeMoyne 

Emilia  Jekyll,  his  daughter Miss  Marion  Elmore 

Richard  Jocelyn,  Jekyll's  clerk Mr.  E.  M.  Holland 

Mr.  Job,  Jekyll's  assistant  and  echo.Mr.  Jno.  T.  McKever 
Mrs.  Pringle,  housekeeper  of_Wyacot  Lodge, 

Mrs.  Dollie  Pike 

Buttons,  a  youthful  servant Mr.  George  Bruening 

Cragin,  leader  of  the  strikers Mr.  Frank  Losee 

— — ♦— 

The  Dean's  Delightful  Daughter. 

An  island,  basking  in  the  glare, 
Hot,  parched,  and  languid  inland; 

But  shoreward  kissed  by  fresher  air 
That  might  have  blown  from  Finland; 

A  form  equipped  in  killing  guise, 
And  promising  manslaughter. 

I  raise  my  hat  and  shade  my  eyes — 
The  dean's  delightful  daughter. 

In  lily-likeness  there  she  stood — 

A  type  not  pale  nor  drooping, 
But  strong  in  her  young  womanhood, 

All  graces  round  her  trooping. 
Though  brighter  charms,  maybe,  have  beamed 

On  men,  and  been  neglected, 
None  pleased  like  hers,  that  always  seemed 

What  least  one  had  expected. 

The  years  rolled  on.    The  form  and  face, 

That  Channel  bards  had  chanted, 
Lost  nothing  from  their  pride  of  place, 

To  London  soil  transplanted. 
Hearts  that  before  her  Rosalind 

Had  thought  themselves  to  harden, 
Engraven  with  her  name  you'd  find, 

As  were  the  trees  in  Arden. 

We  scarcely  recognized  our  loss 

Till  for  a  while  we'd  lent  her, 
Those  wide  Atlantic  waves  to  cross, 

And  hearts  Columbian  enter. 
But  now  we  know  how  much  we  miss, 

Since  all  those  leagues-feetween  us, 
Our  London  without  Langtry  is 

Olympus  without  Venus.     — London  Life. 


The  Nation^  speaking  of  Wagner's  music,  says : 
"  If  Madame  Patti  sings  out  of  tune  (and  she  does 
sometimes  persistently)  we  lose  everything,  for 
she  gives  us  only  beauty  of  tone  and  execution, 
and  no  fine  poetry;  but  if  a  Wagner  interpreter 
makes  a  technical  mistake  we  lose  only  a  small 
proportion  of  that  which  constitutes  his  art." 
.  ■»  ■> 

At  Bancroft's  there  is  a  brown,  unpretentious 
copy  of  "  Shakespeare's  Complete  Works  "  now 
on  exhibition.  On  the  fly-leaf  is  the  inscription, 
"  Lilian  Adelaide  Neilson,"  and  a  quotation  from 
one  of  the  dramatist's  plays. 

—  The  Metropolitan  Hall  is  the  most 
elegantly  furnished  auditorium  in  the  city.  Its 
magnificent  organ  renders  this  hall  unequaled  for 
concerts  and  music  festivals. 
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AMUSEMENT    RECORD. 

Bills  and  Casts  for  Week-ending  June  28th. 

Baldwin  Theatre.— Al.  Hayman,  Manager. 
Bill:  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Saturday  matinee, 
W.  S.  Gilbert's  Comedy,  "  Pygmalion  and  Gala- 
tea ";  three  acts.    Cast  as  follows : 

Galatea,  a  statue Mrs.  Langtry 

Pygmalion Mr.  Joseph  Came 

Leucippe Mr.  Henry  Crisp 

Chrysos Mr.  Fred  Everill 

Agesimos Mr.  Walter  Eytinge 

Mimos Mr.  T.  Layard 

Cynisca Miss  Adela  Houston 

Daphne Mrs.  Charles  Edmunds 

Myrine Miss  Clara  Earle 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  matinee, 
Oliver  Goldsmith's  Comedy,  "  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer";  five  acts.     Cast  as  follows: 

Miss  Hardcastle Mrs.  Langtry 

Sir  Charles  Marlow Mr.  Henri- 
Mr.  Hardcastle Mr.  Henry  Crisp 

Young  Marlow Mr.  Joseph  Came 

Hastings Mr.  Walter  Eytinge 

Tony   Lumpkin Mr.  Fred.  Everill 

Diggory  Mr.  Frank  Seymour 

Stingo Mr.  J.  W.  Pigott 

Ralph Mr.  S.  Franks 

Roger Mr.  0.  P.  Smith 

Jeremy Mr.  W.  H.  Spencer. 

Slang. Mr.  H.  Glover 

Muggins Mr.  J.  French 

Mrs.  Hardcastle Mrs.  Chas.  Edmunds 

Miss  Neville Miss  Adela  Houston 

Maid Miss  Clara  Earle 

Friday  and  Saturday,  Sheridan  Knowles's  com- 
edy "The  Hunchback";  five  acts. 

California  Theatre.— F.W.  Bert,  Manager. 
Bill:  "Monte  Cristo,"  translated  from  the  French 
of  Alexandre  Dumas ;  five  acts.    Cast  as  follows : 

Edmund  Dantes  and  Count  de  Monte  Cristo.  Jas.  O'Neill 

Noirtier Frederic  De  Belleville 

Albert  de  Morcerf Forrest  Robinson 

Villefort Geo.  C.  Boniface 

Caderousse J.  W.  Shannon 

Feraande J.  V.  Melton 

Danglars James  Taylor 

Abbe  Faria Horace  Lewis 

M.  Morel Geo.  Osbourne 

Old  Dantes E.N.  Thayer 

Mercedes Miss  Eugenie  Blair 

Carcoute Annie  Boudinot 

Mile.  Danglars Miss  Belle  Inman 

Fishenvoman Miss  Ida  Fiorina 

Brigadier,  Jno.  N.  Williams;  First  Police  Agent,  W.  S. 
Fredericks;  Second  Police  Agent,  Frank  Boudinot;  Ger- 
main, Wm.  J.  Dungan  ;  Governor  of  Prison,  Mr.  Pelham; 
Com.  of  Police,  S.  A.  Clark ;  First  Jailor,  G.  Mueller ;  Sec- 
ond Jailor,  A.  B.  Krone;  Sentinel,  Mr.  Daveline;  Servant, 
B.  Slater;   Fisherman,  J.  White. 

Emerson's  Standard  Theatre.— Stechan  & 
Cornelius,  managers.  Bill:  "Queena,"  a  drama 
by  J.  K.  Tillotson;  four  acts.     Cast  as  follows: 

Queena  Montrose  1  «.     -n-  .     « .. 

lillfc.  R<M } Misskate  Forsythe 

Walter  Lawrence \ 

Lord  Walter  Huntington  )  ' 

Frank  Horton Henry  Holland 

Earl  Huntington W.  J.  Constantine 

John  Henry  Wilkins J.  W.  Summers 

Florence  Nightingale  Fletcher Miss  Emma  Lorraine 

Alice  St.  Claire Miss  Sydney  Armstrong 

Anna  Montrose Miss  Lizzie  Fletcher 

Mrs.  Montrose Miss  Esther  Williams 

Little  Queena Miss  Jennie  Corcoran 

Bush  Street  Theatre. — M.  B.  Leavitt,  Les- 
see; Jay  Rial,  Acting  Manager.  Bill:  "A  Bunch 
of  Keys,'  by  Charles  A.  Hoyt;  three  acts.  Cast 
as  follows : 

Teddy  Keys Lena  Merville 

Rose  Keys Anna  Guenther 

May  Keys Anna  Brevoor 

Dolly  Dobbs Marietta  Nash 

Matilda  Jenkins Ida  Griffin 

Gilly  Spooner Harry  Booker 

Jonas  Grimes Eugene  Canfield 

Tom  Harding George  Lauri 

Sam  Foss William  Smith 

Littleton  Snaggs,  Esq Charles  Bowser 

Tivoli  Opera  House. — Kreling  Bros.,  Mana- 
gers.    Bill :    Meyerbeers    opera,    "  Robert    the 
Devil  ";  five  acts.    Cast  as  follows: 
„   .    _  ,  ,,         ,-     ,  (Mr.    W.    Eckert 

Robert (alternating) \  Mr.  H.  Dickman 

Bertram Mr.  M.  Cornell 

Rambaldo Mr.  R.  D.  Valerga 

Alberti Mr.  G.  Napoteoni 

Alice Miss  Louise  Leighton 

Isabella Miss  Kate  March! 

Elena Mile.  Orton 

Grand  Opera  House.— F.  W.  Bert,  Manager. 
Closed  during  the  week. 

At  the  Baldwin  next  week  the  original  Madi- 
son Square  troupe  will  open  in  "The  Rajah,"  a 
play  in  four  acts,  by  William  Young. 

"  Monte  Cristo"  has  been  running  during  its 
second  week  to  crowded  houses,  and  will  continue 
till  further  notice. 

At  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  "A  Bunch  of 
Keys  "  is  in  its  last  week.  Next  Monday  night 
"  1  he  Devil's  Auction  "  will  be  produced. 

"Queena"  has  been  doing  a  good  business  at 
the  Standard  Theatre  this  week.  The  company 
will  possibly  remain  two  weeks  longer.  In  this 
event  "  Virginus,"  "  Ingomar,"  and  "  Pygmalion 
and  Galatea  "  may  be  produced. 

The  Grand  Opera  House  is  closed  till  further 
notice. 

At  the  Tivoli  "Robert  the  Devil "  is  drawing 
capital  houses. 


.Mr.  Frederick  Warde 


—  The  Van  Ness  Seminary,  under  the 
management  of  Mrs.  S.  B.  Gamble  and  Mrs.  E. 
H.  Woods,  opens  its  Christmas  term  on  the  28th 
of  July.  This  popular  and  successful  school  en- 
ters upon  its  new  term  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  and  with  a  large  number  of  new 
and  competent  teachers.  The  faculty  of  the  in- 
stitution comprises  some  eleven  instructors,  in 
addition  to  special  professors  employed  in  the  de- 
partments of  art  and  music.  Circulars,  contain- 
ing full  particulars  of  the  course  of  studies  and 
all  the  information  required  by  parents  and  guar- 
dians, may  be  obtained  at  920  Van  Ness  Avenue. 
This  term  is  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  year  since 
the  school  was  established  in  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, every  year  increasing  in  numbers  till  the 
institution  now  gives  promise  of  taking  the  first 
rank  among  the  schools  established  in  California 
for  the  education  of  young  ladies. 


Mantelpieces. 

The  California  Furniture  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany have  a  very  large  assortment  of  mantels, 
mirrors,  and  cabinets,  which  they  are  offering  at 
greatly  reduced  prices  at  220  to  226  Bush  Street, 


—  There  are  two  directions  which  our 
pleasure-seeking  people  take  upon  holidays  for 
recreation  and  amusement.  The  coming  Fourth 
of  July  will  test  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  North 
Pacific  Railroad  through  the  romantic  and  pict- 
uresque country  that  skirts  the  bay  and  ocean 
from  Saucelito  to  Duncan's  Mills,  and  the  South- 
em  Pacific  Railroad  from  San  Francisco  to  Santa 
Cruz  and  Monterey.  There  is  no  city  in  America 
where  scenery,  climate,  and  perfect  accommoda- 
tions afford  a  more  pleasurable  day  than  is  pre- 
sented in  these  directions  for  excursions  and 
pleasure-parties.  Some  ill-natured  criticisms 
upon  the  overloading  of  the  North  Pacific's  steam- 
ers on  Sunday  justifies  us  in  saying  ihat  we  have 
never  known  of  any  company  that  transports  their 
pleasure-seeking  passengers  with  greater  ease, 
safety,  and  comfort  than  does  the  North  Pacific 
Coast  Railroad.  Our  advertising  columns  may 
be  consulted  in  reference  to  the  contemplated  ex- 
cursions projected  for  Sunday  and  the  coming 
Fourth  of  July  holidays. 


Special  ft'otice.— Xortn  Pacific  Coast  B.  R. 

On  Sundays  a  special  steamer  will  leave,  at  10 
A.  M.,  from  Clay  Street  wharf  (adjoining  Sauce- 
lito Ferry  slip),  with  picnics  for  Fairfax  and  Camp 
Taylor.  Returning,  will  leave  Saucelito  at  6:30 
P.  M.  The  steamer  San  Rafael  will  leave  her  slip 
at  regular  advertised  time,  carrying  only  the  or- 
dinary travel  to  Saucelito,  San  Rafael,  and  way 
stations.    David  Nye,  General  Superintendent. 


BALDWIN  THEATRE. 


Commencing.-  Monday,  Jane    30.     Matincea 
Saturday  and  Fourth  of  July. 


ESGA«E3IENT  POSITIVELY   IIMITEO  TO 
TWO  WEEKS. 


Manager  Al.  Hayman  begs   to   announce   the  appear- 
ance of  the  latest  and  most  notable  success  from  the 

NEW  YORK   MADISON   SQUARE 

THEATRE, 

THE  RAJAH. 


Infinitely  Bright,  Merry,  and  Charmingly  Unique.  A 
Delightful  Combination  of  Humor,  a  Few  Tears,  and  a 
Brilliant  Scenic  Display.     150  Consecutive  Representations 

at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre.     Most  Successful  Play  of 
the  Epoch  I 

Original  Madison  Square  Company! 
Famous  Madison  Square  Play! 
Novel  Madison  Square  Scenery ! 
Marvelous  Stage  Mechanism! 

Wondrously  Realistic   Glade  Scene!     A  Stream  of  Real, 
Gurgling,  Sparkling,  Running  Water  ! 


The  sale  of  seats  has  commenced.  Popular  prices  will 
prevail.  The  advisability  of  securing  seats  early  is  re- 
spectfully suggested. 


CALIFORNIA     THEATRE. 


The  Kest  Cast  and  Strongest  Play  Ever  Seen 
Together. 


Saturday,  June  2S,  and  every  night  until    further   notice — 
Saturday  only  Matinee — the  popular  young  actor, 

MR.  JAMES   O'NEILL, 

As  Edmund  Dantes,  with 

Mr.  John  Stetson's  Monte  Cristo  Co. 

Originally  organized  under  Mr.  Stetson's  management  for 
Booth's  Theatre,  New  York. 


DUMAS'S  GREAT  PLAY, 

MONTE      CRISTO. 

The  following  artists  are  included  in  the  star  cast :  Mr. 
Fred  de  Belleville,  Mr.  George  C.  Boniface,  Mr.  James 
Taylor,  Mr.  Horace  Lewis,  Annie  Boudinot,  Miss  Belle 
Inman,  Mr.  Forrest  Robinson,  Mr.  J,  V.  Melton,  Mr.  J. 
W.  Shannon,  Miss  Eugenie  Blair. 

Entire  New  Scenery. — Grand  Realistic  Effects  and  Correct 

Appointments. 

Popular  Prices  Prevail. 

Reserved  Seats  at  Box  Office  from  S  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 


■sot; i:» west  cor.  of  Bush.  Established  1877. 
PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal  in- 
struction in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons.    Apply  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  p.  M. 


FASHIONABLE, 
COMFORTABLE, 
REASONABLE, 
TUBES'  HOTEL, 

OAKLAND,  JohnM.Lawlor,Prop'r. 


DIVIDEND    JVOTItE. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SAYINGS  AND  LOAN  SO- 
CIETY, N.  W.  corner  Powell  and  Eddy  Streets.— For  the 
half-year  ending  June  30th,  1824,  a  dividend  has  been  de- 
clared at  the  rate  of  four  and  one-half  (4^)  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  Term  Deposits,  and  three  and  seventy-five  one 
hundredths  (3  75-100)  per  cent,  per  anrrum  on  Ordinary 
Deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  July  1st,  1884. 

By  order.  VERNON  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 


TAKING  A  RIDE. 
Specimen  of  Japanese  humorous  artf  by  T.  Yata,  artist  for  Ichi  Ban. 


Ichi  Ban  is  a  Free  Exhibition  of  the  Art  and  Manufactures  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  to 

which  all  are  welcome. 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  collection  of  Japanese  Goods  in  the  world. 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  most  attractive  store  in  America. 

These  facts  are  indisputable. 


NORTEC    PACIFIC   COAST    R.   R. 


FOURTH  OF  JULY 
HOLIDAY     EXCURSIONS 

TO  THE 
REDWOOD   FORESTS   A  RUSSIAN   RIVER. 


Excursion  Tickets  sold  July  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  good 
to  return  on  or  before  Monday,  July  7th,  1884,  as  follows  : 

Camp  Taylor.... $2. 00  I  Tomales $3.50 

Point  Reyes 2.50  |  Duncan  Hills...   4.00 

Boats   leave   Saucelito  Ferry   Slip,  foot  of  Market  Street, 

as  follows : 
7.30  A.M.  Week  Dnys  for  Duncan  Mills  and  return. 
1.30  P.M.  Week  Days  for  Duncan  Mills. 
8.00  A.M.  Sundays  for  Duncan  Mills  and  return. 


FRIDAY,  JVL.TC  4th, 

EXCURSION     TO    DUNCAN    MILLS    AND    RE- 
TURN SAME    DAY. 

Boat  leaves  Saucelito   Ferry  Slip  at  7.30  a.  m.     Fares  for 
the  round  trip : 

Camp  Taylor... .$1.75  I  Tomales $3.50 

Point  Reyes 3.00  1  Duncan  Mills...   3.00 


DAVID  NYE, 

Gen'l  Sup't. 


F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTHERN     PACIFIC    R.  R. 

BROAD    GAEGE. 


FOURTH  OF  JULY  WEEK. 


"EUREKA"   COTTON 

GARDEN  HOSE 

Stronger  three  to  one,  and  lighter  two  to  one,  than  the  best 
four-ply  Rubber  Hoso ;  and  if  left  out  in  the  sun  and  air 
continuously,  or,  if  put  away,  put  away  dry,  will  stand  the 
roughest  kind  of  usage  and  will  last  for  years. 

Also,    RUBBER  HOSE  of   extra  quality  and   at  low 
price. 

W.  T.  Y.  SCHENCK, 
36  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


RICHMOND  RANGES 


Just  Received— A  carload  lot  of  the  celebrated  im- 
proved Richmond  Ranges.  They  are  the  most  economi- 
cal, durable,  attractive,  and  cheapest  ranges  in  the  world. 
For  sale  only  by  the  agents,  SCHESTfc'R  BROS., 

306  Sutter  Street,  above  Dupont. 


ELEGANT    RESIDENCE 

FOR   SALE. 

In  the  Western  Addition,  near  Van  Ness  Avenue,  for 
$30,000;  cost  over  $50,000.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to 
purchase  one  of  the  handsomest  residences  in  the  city  at 
far  below  its  real  value.  For  particulars,  apply  to  JOS.  A. 
SANBORN,  407  Montgomery  Street. 


EXCURSION  TICKETS 


Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Aptos,  Soquel,  Giiroy, 
San  Jose,  and  Intermediate  Points, 

Will  be  sold  at  the  Company's  offices,  San  Francisco: 


On  Thursday. July  3d 

On  Friday July  4th 

On  Saturday July  5th 

On  Sunday July  fith 


GOOD  FOR  RETURN 

UNTIL 

MOSDAY. 
July  7tn,  inclusive. 


TICKET  OFFICES; 

Passenger  Depot,  Fourth  and  Townsend  Sts. 

613  Market  Street,  Grand  Hotel, 

Valencia  Street  Station. 


A.  C.  BASSETT, 

Superintendent. 


H.  R.  JUDAH. 

Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


VAN   NESS    SEMINARY, 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  AM>  GERMAN. 

Family  and  Day  School  for  You nir  Eadies. 
Kindergarten  for  Children. 

Will  re-open  July  2S,  1884. 

Principals:  Mrs.  J.  L.  GAMBLE,  Mrs.  E.  H.  WOODS. 


IRVING  HALL,  139  POST  ST. 

Halls  to  Rent  for  Ralls,  Parties,  etc 

Apply  to  A.  A.  SANDERS,  on  the  premises. 


STORE  YOUR  FURNITURE 

Boxes,  Trunks,  Pianos,  Paintings,  etc 

BEFORE  LEAVING  THE  CITY,  WITH 

J.  H.  MOTT  &  CO., 

735  Market  St.,  opp.  Dupont,  San  Francisco 

Fine  Brick  Warehouse.     Advances  made. 


T*b  T  AT  "M  r  Agents  wanted  for  Authentic  Edi- 
nLA  1L   Eion  of  his  Life-     Published  at  Au- 

wunAllM  gusta)  his  home.  Largest,  Hand- 
somest, Cheapest,  Best.  By  the  renowned  historian  and 
biographer,  Col.  Conwell,  whose  life  of  Garfield,  published 
by  us,  outsold  the  twenty  others  by  60,000.  Outsells  every 
book  ever  published  in  this  world ;  many  agents  are  selling 
fifty  daily.  Agents  are  making  fortunes.  All  new  begin- 
ners successful ;  grand  chance  for  them ;  $43.50  made  by  a 
lady  agent  the  first  day.  Terms  most  liberal.  Particulars 
free.  Better  send  25  cents  for  postage,  etc.,  on  Free 
Outfit,  now  ready,  including  large  prospectus  book,  and 
save  valuable  time.     AEEE>'  A  CO.,  Augusta,  Maiue. 


XCESXMEO 


Oi'lkc   or  Fort  Wayne,  Vandalia, 
and  Pan-Handle  Lines,  and 

PENNSYLVANIA     RAILROAD, 

To   11G  aiontgomery  St.,  Occidental  Hotel. 
J.  B.  KIKKI.A51I.  Agent. 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns— Summer  Styles. 

Send   Stamp   for   Catalogue.      Agency,    134 
Post  Street,  San  F ranclsco. 


C.  V.  GILLESPIE, 

SEARCHER  OF  RECORDS 

409  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SUPERIOR  TABLE  Water, 

LC  AH  EN  AND  SDN.4I8  SACST: 
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See  the  "  1M>3KCSTIC "  before  buying. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 


General  Agent, 


2  9  Post  Street. 


L.    D.    STOXE    &    CO. 

(Successors  to  R.  Stone), 
MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

Harness,  Saddles,  Saddlery  Hardware 

Collars,  Whips,  Robes,  Horse  Blankets,  and  all  kinds  of 
Harness  and  Patent  Leathers. 

432  and  424  Battery  Street,  corner  Wash- 
ingrion,  San  Francisco. 


C.     ADOLPHE     L.OW    &     CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

San  Francisco. 

OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR  STREET. 
£5T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. TEi 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  *  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent  commercial  city  in  th* 
world. 


H.  M.  XEWHALL  &  CO. 

COMMISSION   MERCHANTS, 

Mo.    309    SANSOME    STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

204  and  306  California  Street, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 
Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS. 


A.   CHBSBBR0UGH. 


.  H.  DIMON-D. 


WILLIAMS,  DMO.VD  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

UNION  BLOCK, 

«>2  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co. ;  The  Canard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. :  The  Califor- 
nia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  1S54), 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS. 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 

39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Telephone 
No.  35. 


THE 

AMERICAN    SUGAR    REFINERY, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including 
Loaf  Sugar  for  export. 
C.  ADOLPHE  LOW  Jt  CO.,  Agents. 

Office,  20S  California  Street. 


A.  P.  HOTALING  &  CO. 

439  to  437  Jackson  St.,  sole  agents  for  the  J.  H. 
Cutter  Old  Bourbon  Whisky,  "O.  P.  S  "  "O 
O.  K.,"  "  O.  K."  "  A  No.  1,"  "  A."    Established  1853. 


4-11   413  &  4IS    SANSOME   ST.  S.F 

r  Importers  or  All  Hinds  of  Pap*r. 
Art -Painted,    Plain,    and    Glazed 

TILES 

For   Decorations, 

7.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

13,  315,  and  317  Market  street. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

manufacturing  Jewelers  and  Importers  of  FINE 
WATCHES,  DIAMONDS  AM>  OTHER  PRECIOUS 
STOKES.        FRENCH    CLOCKS    AND    SILVERWARE. 

119    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


SOLE  AGENCY  FOR  THE 

HENRY  F.  MILLER 


(Factory  Boston,  Mass.)  and 


HEMME   &  LONG 

(Factory  corner  «Tay  and  Polk  Streets,  San  Francisco) 

AND  THE  TAYLOR  &  FARLEY  ORGANS. 
WOODWORTH,  SCHELL  &  CO. 

101   STOCKTON   ST.,  cor.  O'Farrell.         J.  B.  Curtis,  Manager. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Hailed  Free  on  Application. 
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FOR   PARTICULARS,   SEE    PAGE    15. 
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AT  COST  FOR  30  DAYS 

MY  ENTIRE   STOCK  OF 

BRIC-A-BRAC,  FURNITURE, 

ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC. 

IC-A-SRikC       STORE, 

NO.  25  GEARY  STREET, 

E.  PAINE,  Proprietor. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

OFFICE,  3^3  JLtREFJ  STREET. 
Works, Eighth  and  Brannan  Streets. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President. 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President. 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


PFMPS.—WORTHINGTON'S. 

Special,  Mining,  and  Irrigating  Pumps. 

Over  two  hundred  cities  and  towns  have  adopted  them  in 
water-works.  Cheaper  than  any  other  of  same  capacity. 
The  Worthington  Meter  measures  accurately  w-ater,  wine, 
oil,  etc. ;  over  30,000  in  use :  used  in  nearly  every  city 
water-works  in  the  United  States.  Send  for  catalogue. 
HENRY  B.  WORTHINGTON. 
30  and  33  First  St..  S.  F.    A.  L.  FISH,  Manager. 


Ladles  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT  RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3,  pronounced  to  be, 
oy  those  who  hare  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
SOS  Batter  Street,  San  FrancU co. 


BUGGIES! 

If  you  want  a.  high-priced  Buggy,  Carriage,  or  Phaeton, 
or  if  you  want  a  good  one  for  a  low  price,  describe  what 
you  want,  and  order  from 

TRlTIAJi,  I*  HAM  A  CO.,  oil  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


FOR  THE  COMPLEXION! 

This  elegant  preparation  is  the  most  perfect  beautiner 
known,  It  is  pure  and  harmless,  delightful  in  its  applica- 
tion, and  wonderful  in  its  effects,  while  the  closest  scrutiny 
fails  to  detect  its  use.     Prepared  by 

H.  BOWMAN,    Chemist,    Oakland. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists. 


THE  HALL  TYPE-WRITER 

Awarded  medal  at  Semi-Centeonial  Fair  of  American 
Institute  in  New  York  over  all  competitors.  Also,  John 
Scott  medal  at  Franklin  Itstitute,  Philadelphia.  Simple 
and  durable.  Self-Lnking.  No  ribbon.  Interchangeable 
type.  Weighs  only  seven  pounds.  Takes  all  sizes  paper. 
Usefnl  in  family  or  office.     Full  information  at 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENCY,  ROOM  34,  No.  123 

CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

(S.  F.  Office  Empire  Portable  Forge  Co.  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y.) 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.        N,  W.  SFAL'LDING. 


PATTKBSON. 


SAW  MAN  U  FACT 


17  and  19  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


JOHN    MIDDLETON 


14  Post  St.,  and  N.  E.  cor.  Geary  and  Sfason. 


A"»^l^  T  PV  f^  Send  six  cents  for  postage  and  re- 
f*  K  I  /  H  ceive  free  a  costly  box  of  goods 
M.  lllAdl*  which  wiU  help  all,  of  either  sex, 
to  more  money  right  away  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
Fortunes  await  the  workers  absolutely  sure.  At  once  ad- 
d>es*  TUUE  &  CO  ,  Auzast*  Maine 


REAL  ESTATE. 

Fine   Business   and  Residence  Property  in  all  parts  of  the 
ciiy  for  sale  by 

G.  F.  BOWMAN,  440  California  St. 


BERMEA 

FOR  BREAKFAST, 

DELICIOUS. 
#        TRY  IT!      # 


- 


